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PREFACE 


RIM Se tere me 


_ Tus Commentary is written by Anglican scholars who, while holding their faith, 
: are determined in approaching the books to give their critical faculty, instructed by 
all the means within their power, its full and rightful freedom. It is hardly 
$ necessary to say that they have not found the results of legitimate criticism to 
conflict with the Catholic faith, though, believing, as they do, that criticism is 
a progressive science, and in the main a new science, their conclusions do very 
often differ widely from those which have been traditional. It will perhaps hardly 
be doubted that a Commentary on the whole Bible, written from this particular 
point of view, has been for many years both wanted and lacking; so that we need 
not apologize for endeavouring to supply the need. But it should be added that 
on no portion of the books was a new Commentary more obviously required than 
on the Apocrypha. It is not easy to exaggerate the importance of the books © 
comprised under this ambiguous title in supplying the mental background 
necessary for understanding the New Testament. 
_. Two further general explanations seem to be necessary. 1. The Bible should 
be read from the point of view from which it was written; and there can be no 
_ doubt that from end to end the original writers wroté, and later editors, where 
such there were, edited and adapted the original documents for the purpose of 
edification, not of pure science. Thus, though the historical and archeological 
importance of the books is immense, it is the spiritual use of them which is their 
_ proper use, and it is principally to this spiritual use of the Bible that we intend 
- our Commentary to minister. We shall have fallen quite short of our aim if it 
does not lead all those who study it onwards from ‘ reading, marking, and learning ’ 
_ to ‘inwardly digesting’ the Holy Scriptures; and in particular if it is not of 
_ service to the ministers of religion in that ‘ daily reading and weighing of the | 
_ Scriptures ’ to which they are pledged, and by which alone they can hope to wax 
_ riper and stronger in their ministry. But it must be confessed that, especially 
in parts of the Old Testament, it will be found that the critical and archeological _ 
aspects of the books are the most prominent in this Commentary. In the present 
_ condition of biblical criticism this is inevitable. A commentator on any book 
_ must explain his view of the book, his reasons for so regarding it, and his relation 
_ to current criticism. His readers would demand this of him. Hence the large — 
place inevitably held by critical discussions. 
yi It must be remembered, however, that sound criticism involves appreciation. — 
_ There is a great deal of modern biblical criticism which is inspired by a spiritso 
_ obviously hostile to the Christian faith as to leave no room for real appreciation — 
of the books. But it is not this sort of criticism which readers will find in this 
Commentary. . % 
2. The contributors to this volume~are almost all united in their general , 
int of view, but this is not held to preclude considerable differences of opinion ft 
particular points. Each contributor is alone responsible for the opinions which ; 
xpresses; but where considerable differences appear, attention is directed by 
teferences from one opinion to another. Where, however, as in the case of 
and Chronicles, or of the Synoptic Gospels, we have two or more parallel __ 
its of the same events, it has not been thought necessary constantly to | 
cross references. It is assumed that the student will read the different — . 
ints side by side. Sometimes also the editors have added a footnote, either 
ying a judgement’ different from that expressed in the text, for comparison Ate 
t, or supplementing the information there supplied. No attempt, however, 
en made to provide a full compendium of theology; we have only sought 


ef what is needed for the understanding of the books. ays Re ie 

ould be observed that all the footnotes throughout the Commentary are by 
tors. Where the Old Testament or New Testament editor and the final at 
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editor have both had a hand in the footnote, or it expresses the judgement of both, 
itis signed ‘Ep.’ Where only one has been concerned in it, it is signed by initials. 

Some further details should be noted. 

(rt) The name ‘ Jehovah’ has been retained throughout, and not altered 
into ‘ Jahveh’ or ‘ Yahweh,’ first because the old word has been hallowed by 
centuries of use in English, and secondly because the new forms are only hypo- 
thetical constructions which many scholars (including the Old Testament editor 
of this Commentary) believe to be artificial and not the name by which the God 
of the Hebrews was-actually invoked. 

(2) As we have written with the ‘ordinary reader,’ or elementary student 
always in view, we have not assumed that he will have access to complete libraries. 
But we have assumed that he will possess the Revised Version, with full references 
and some maps. We recommend the S.P.C.K. Bible Atlas (price 1s.), Like all 
English Bible Atlases, it contains some site identifications which are inaccurate 
or doubtful; but the Commentary will generally correct errors of this kind. Those 
who desire more exact information should consult the Encyclopedia Biblica, and 
especially Driver’s Samuel and Burney’s Judges, to which frequent reference is 
made in the commentaries. 

(3) As knowledge of the original language of the Bible is not taken for granted 
in those who use this Commentary, where Hebrew or Greek words must be cited, 
they are transliterated. 

(4) To save space, certain well-known works of reference are referred to by 
initials. A list of such abbreviations follows this Preface. 

(5) The paging of the book is in three parts—Old Testament—Apocrypha— 
New Testament. This is to make it easier at some future date to publish the 
parts separately, but there is no present intention of doing so. The references 
therefore are given thus: OT, 533a, Apoc., 17), NT, 27a—the a and 6 indicating 
the left-hand and right-hand columns of each page. 

The order of books in this Commentary follows that of the English Bible, 
with two exceptions: St. Mark’s Gospel is given precedence over the others, and 
the Epistle to Philemon is attached to Colossians. The reasons for these two 
exceptions will be sufficiently obvious. 


Probably none of the editors, when they embarked on this work, had any idea 
how much labour and difficulty it would involve, and now that they are sending 
the Commentary out on its career, they can only do so with the modest hope that 
it will be found—not perfect, but useful. 

They are bound to express their gratitude to all their contributors, especially 
to those who sent in their contributions speedily and have had to wait a long time 
before seeing them published, and to those who cut down their contributions, 
or submitted to such cutting down, to the required limit—a matter in which 
we must confess that strict impartiality has-not been observed. With so large 

_a team of contributors, absolute uniformity in technical details of scholarly — 
method is neither possible nor, in view of the variety of subject matter, always. _ 
desirable; but the editors have done as much as was feasible in this respect. We — 
also owe a great debt to the Rev. Dr. C. Harris, to whose vision and initiative the _ 
inception of the Commentary, and the overcoming of various difficulties that _ 
arose during its preparation, were largely due; and to the Rev. Dr. W. K. Lowther. 

Clarke, the secretary of the S.P.C.K., for the labour he has bestowed upon the — 
book, and to the printers for the skill with which they have dealt with the — 
material submitted to them. Not least do they desire to express their gratitude _ 
for the work of Arthur James Mason and Andrew Ewbank Burn, who passed. = 
away while the volume was still in preparation. alee 

May the good Lord prosper our undertaking ! 


. Fuly, 1928. : | vee : 
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THE BIBLE IN 


TRE<CHURCH 


By CHARLES GoRE 


In seeking to arrive at conclusions as 
to the place of the Bible in the Church, 
and as to the relation of the authority of 
the Church to the Canon of Scripture, the 
best course we can pursue is to begin 
_historically—that is, with the Old Testa- 
ment, and with the enquiry how the 
canon of Holy Scripture came into being 
_and into recognition among the Jews. 
(1) ‘The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church.’—(The phrast: is the title of the 
famous volume of Lectures by W. Robert- 
son Smith, 1881.) Israel appears in the 
_ period before the Captivity as the people of 
the Covenant, and not yet as the people of 
tt e Book. The Covenant was dated in one 
sense from Abraham, but in a fuller sense 
‘om Moses. Israel was by that divinely 
pired leader welded into a nation which 
s also a church, in covenant with their 
deemer-God Jehovah, whom = subse- 
ntly they were taught by the prophets 
‘egard not only as their God to the 
pion’ ‘of att Soci” but as the only 


sae of all fiat is. . (The question 
rer Moses at Sinai had all ‘the 
e tribes’ with him, or whether some 
e already i in Canaan, need not be dis- 
ed | At any rate the consolida- 
And of the 


br ny His own word spoken through 


- first 
iving to wer directions, 
nd decisions in particular 
te (‘Toroth,’ see Ex 18 1-27), 

become the basis of a 
rah) governing the 
meeePie and believed 


| misleaders of the people: ‘The 


neater of whom the first and - 


Jehovah’ pes} ‘wor 


subsequent history, when carefully 
studied, make it evident to almost all 
our students that nothing like the col- 
lection of laws presented to us in the 
Pentateuch as a whole can have come 
from Moses. What is presented to us 
in the Pentateuch is a collection of codes’ 
coming from different sources and dating 
from different periods down to or beyond ao 
the Captivity. 
Under the monarchy, the chief instru- as 
ments for the delivery of the law were ; 
priests and prophets. Doubtless at all fen 
the chief shrines of worship, and especially out 
at Jerusalem, a cultws or law of approach ¥ 
to God became formulated under the 
authority of the local priests, and the 
directions of the priests were moral as ary 
well as ceremonial. (Dt 17 *2, 33 1; Mal wi 


27, For complaints that they had mis- yy 
directed the people, see Hos 4 *9; Mal 
28%. Zeph 3 4; Ezek: 22%.)) But/ itis. 9 
chiefly of the prophets that we are led 
to think as the organs of the ‘word of = 
the Lord.’ However, we must observe —s_— 


that the ‘true prophets,’ before the Re-— 
turn—those, that is, whom alone later Fa 
ages regarded as deserving the name— —> 
were exceptional persons. They them- _ 
‘selves always speak of ‘the prophets’ — 
in general, as of the priests, as ‘corrupt — 

prophe . 
prophesy falsely and the priests bear r 
by their means, and the people love 
have it so’ (Jer § *;-cf. Mic 3 ey Is ; 2 
2918? ter 23rtet) etc.). } 
phets were both carriers. of | “the r 
tradition which came from Moses a: 
source, or more truly from God 
Moses, and \ were also organs of G 
eos bal es er ig hs =) 
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no finality had been arrived at in the 
delivery of ‘the word of the Lord.’ 
When Hosea (1 4) denounced the blood- 
thirsty massacres of Jehu, he was an- 
nouncing something as a divine word 
which would have been strange to the 
author of the narrative in the Book of 
Kings. When Ezekiel again assests the 
individuality of moral responsibility, he 
is asserting a principle hitherto hardly 
recognized. The ‘word of the Lord’ 
is a living voice—a message still being 
spoken—which had been in’ part already 
codified and recorded in writing, but which 
did not get its authority from a book. 

But a great change occurred which 
was completed during the Captivity. 
For the Jews who returned to Jerusalem 
the threatened breach between prophet 
and priest, or (more truly) between the 
law and.the cultus, had been quite healed. 
The instruments of this reconciliation 
are to be found specially in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, and in Ezekiel. In Deut- 
eronomy the cultus appears as a part of 
the general social law of the ‘chosen 
people,’ and the whole is permeated with 
the prophetic spirit. It is ethical through 
and through. Again in Ezekiel’s forecast 
of the redeemed Israel the cultus assumes 
a central place in the whole social life, 
while the whole is animated by the spirit 
of the prophets. The same synthesis 
appears in the later portions of -Isaiah. 
The redeemed Israel thus represented the 
victory of the true prophets. As we read 
the Old Testament generally we perceive 
how their spirit had penetrated the whole 
literature of Israel. _ On the other hand, 
‘the victory was followed by an eclipse. 
_ The succession of prophets ceased. 
Prophecy was discredited (Zech 13. !*6). 
Henceforth there were no prophets more 
(1 Mac 4 “8, 9 27; Ps 74%). And the future 
lay, eventually, not so much with the 
priests as with the scribes or lawyers. Israel 
under Ezra (Neh 8 *-9 8, 432 or 397 B.C.) 
became ‘the people of the book,’ the book 
being ‘the Law of Moses’—probably the 
complete Pentateuch, in which previous 
attempts at codification were revised and 
summarized. This was the ‘book of the 
Law,’ every copy of which Antiochus 
- sought to destroy (1 Mac 1 *657), This 
was the first definite step in the forma- 
tion of the Canon of the Old Testament. 
By this time there is substituted for in- 
spired prophets an inspired book. But 
the nature of the i inspiration is not altered. 


What justifies a belief in the inspiration 


of the compilers of the Pentateuch, and 
later of the other books of the Old Testa- 
ment in various degrees, is that the same 


4 


te 


spirit which inspired the prophets now 
permeates the whole literature. But 
inasmuch as the existence of a written 
law brought with it as a matter of course 

a constant need of interpretation, in view 
at constantly arising questions as to its 
meaning, so we find’ rising into religious 
power, in the place of the prophets, and 
finally more influential than the priests, 
the ‘Sopherim—scribes or lawyers—the 
authorized interpreters and guardians of 
the written law (1 Ch 2 °°). Meanwhile 
the former prophets were not forgotten. 
Their writings were collected and edited, 
so that next to the Law ranked the 
Prophets—the iii major (the Book of 
Daniel not reckoned with them, ap- 
parently because it did not yet exist as 
we know it), and the xii minor. This 
second stage in the formation of the Canon 
is presupposed in Ecclesiasticus (written 
originally about 190-180 B.c. by Ben Sira 
the scribe, see its preface), and Daniel is 
represented (Dan 92) as learning about 
the prophecy of Jeremiah ‘in the books,’ 
or as we should say ‘the Bible,’ the his- 
torical books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel 
and Kings being included among the 
prophets. Sira’s grandson (Ecclus, pref- 
ace) already recognizes a third class of 
sacred writings (‘the rest of the books’), 
the extent of which was not yet defined; 
but before Our Lord's time the Psalms, 
the Proverbs, the Book of Job, and 
the Lamentations, as well as the later 
histories, Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and Ruth (if that was not reckoned with 
the Book of Judges), were all included in 
this third class; while the three books of 
Ecclesiastes, Esther and the Song of 
Songs remained more or less in dispute till 
the Councils of the Rabbis at Jamnia 
(A.D. 90 and 118), when probably they 


were finally included in the completed 


Canon, the Song of Songs apparently being 
so accepted because mystically © inter- 
preted of the love of Jehovah to Israel, 
His people. 
notice, are not referred to anywhere in the 
New Testament. , 


The Bible in Greek, called the Septua- 


gint (LXX) from a legend about its origin, 
consisted of translations of the Hebrew 


books made at Alexandria at. different — 
dates beginning from the middle of the 


3rd century B.c. Originating thus before 
the Jewish canon was finally fixed, it 
had admitted a number of books—those 
we call the ‘Apocrypha’ or Deutero- 


These disputed books, we 


canonical—some | of them translations © = 


from the Hebrew or Aramaic, and some — 


of them originally Greek, as well as ad- “se 


ditions to Dona anny ie as 


* 
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canonical without these additions (Esther 
and Daniel), Of the effect of this on 
the Christian Canon we shall have to take 
notice later. But though ‘the. Wisdom 
_ of the Son of Sirach’ (Ecclesiasticus) and 
_ it Maccabees, both originally Hebrew 
_ books, were highly thought of, the ac- 
- ceptance into the Canon of any of the 
_ apocrypha received no countenance from 
the Jewish authorities—not even from 
* Philo, though he wrote at Alexandria, 
_ The sacred scriptures—the books that 
_ ‘defiled. the hands’—where those only 
_ which were included in the three divisions 
: of the Canon, of which the Law was the 
e 


most sacred portion. Moreover, with the 


see Ryle’s Canon of the Old Testament 
(Macmillan), Robertson Smith’s O.7.J.C. 
(Black), Driver's article ‘Law’ in H.D.B., 
and Sanday, Inspiration (Longmans), 
Lect. ii.] So matters stood when our Lord 
was educated in the Scriptures and began 
His mission. 

(2) The Mind of the Lord in Regard to 
the Old Testament.—Plainly three things 
are to be acknowledged: (a) That our Lord 
did not regard the Old Testament as final, 
but claimed to advance upon it and to 
supersede it; (6) that He protested against 
the tradition of the scribes as distorting 
and concealing the real word of God; 
(c) that none the less He accepted the Old 


fixing of the Canon went the fixing of the |* Testament in its three divisions, as con- 


~ text of the books. It is obvious that the 
_ Septuagint, especially in its versions of 
: Samuel and Jeremiah, was made from 
_ texts sometimes widely different from 
; those Hebrew MSS. which have survived. 
’ But the method of interpretation of the 
_ Scriptures followed by the rabbis and 
- scribes had come to be strictly verbal 
and, as we should think, unintelligent. In 
_ particular, it was regarded as necessary 
- to find in the Scriptures a sanction for 
every detail in their tradition. To do 
this it was necessary that every word and 
-even letter of the sacred text should be 
- fixed, and texts which differed from those 
| regarded as the most authoritative were 
diligently destroyed. Thus not only was 
| the Canon, fixed about the end of the Ist 
century of our era, a definitely closed 
Canon, but the text became a scrupu- 
lously fixed text, which allowed no varia- 
_, tions (see WR. Smith, 0.T.J.C., 72-3). 
This brief sketch of the origin of the 
- Hebrew Canon of Scripture makes it 
- evident that the Scriptures were the 
. sacred books of a nation which became 
~achurch, and were not intended to stand 
_ by themselves. | Even when Moses was 
(. supposed to have written the whole 
-Pentateuch, the ‘word of God’ was not 
to be limited to the law then given or 
to the age of Moses. God was to speak 
through the whole succession of the 
rophets—‘in many parts and in many 
manners.’ And when prophecy failed 
after the Return and Israel had become 
‘the people of the book,’ still the scribes 
claimed the authority to interpret it— 
‘to bind’ and. ‘to loose,’ and claimed 
yr their tradition an authority even equal 
> the text (W. R. Smith, 58, 60). 
k was the book of the nation-church, 
‘people of God, and could not be re- 
ed or interpreted except within the 
people, and in submission to its” 
tive i 


The 
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veying really the word of God to Israel, 
and would have His disciples regard it, 
even in its details, as something to be 
fulfilled and not abolished. For the 
establishment of (a) we refer to Mt.5-* ff. 
(where He plainly revises even the sixth, 
seventh, and third of the most sacred 
Ten Words), Mk 7 1819 (where He makes 
all meats clean), Mk 102 ff. (where He 
supersedes the Mosaic law of divorce by 
reference to a prior principle), and Mt 
11 3; Lk 1616 (where the plain implica- 
tion is that the Law and the prophets 
had a preparatory function, now fulfilled); 
cf. also Mk 2 # and Lk g 4-56, (The words 
‘ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of’ may not belong to the original. 
text, but they truly represent our Lord’s 
meaning. He repudiates the appeal to the 
characteristic spirit of the Old Testament, 
where God is habitually invoked to 
take manifest, present, vengeance on 
the adversary.) See finally Lk 10. *-; 
Mt 12 *8, For (6) we should refer to 
Mk 7A28 « Mt 9 8, 12 1-24, 23 16-26 and 
Lk rr 4-52, 121, In all these passages the 
_authorities in the Jewish Church who 
represent the tradition are accused of 
moral blindness, of spiritual tyranny, of 
obscuring instead of interpreting the 
word of God.~ What is claimed by our 
Lord may be expressed by saying that, 
demanding an interpretation of the details 
and minutie of the Law in the ethical — 
spirit of the prophets and in view of 
its moral purpose, and finding the op- — 
posite im the tradition of the scribes, He 
claims to repudiate it. For (c) we should 
refer to a whole class of passages where ~ 
our Lord recognizes that ‘the scripture 
cannot be broken’ (Mk 9g 1-8, 12 8, 14 $8; 


fy 7 ’ 
Lk 16 17, 18 #1, 20 17 37, 22 37, 24 2. 44, 4). 


The evangelists Matthew and John are 
more concerned than are Mark and Luke 


to point out detailed fulfilments. of 
erpreters. [For the above | prophecy, but as regards the principle of _ 
4 : * «it ; (ume Raat G; ‘ ' 
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fulfilment the words of our Lord in 
Matthew are hardly stronger than those of 
Luke. In Matthew our Lord definitely 
recognizes the authority of the scribes 
in interpreting the Law and demands 
obedience to it (23%), but this is deeply 
modified in 15 *, 16 #, 23% ff. He 
Himself, however, is represented.as_re- 
scoring within “His Church’ ‘the New 
Israel) the same authority which had 
proved so liable to abuse (16 !°, 18 18). 

Now, if we bear in mind that the 
differences between the records of the 
different evangelists make it impossible to 
suppose that in all cases we have got 
the ipsissima verba of the Lord, there is 
no great difficulty in reconciling (a), (),° 
and (c). Weare certainly bound to admit 
both that our Lord’s whole teaching was 
based upon the assumption that in the 
Jewish scriptures, as codified in His day 
and under the headings of the Law, the 
Prophets, and the ‘Writings,’ was to be 
found a real ‘word of God’ which could 
not fail of fulfilment. We notice that 
He plainly treats the Psalms and Daniel 
as authoritative Scripture. If we take 

2 the different elements of the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures—the moral law, the 
doctrine of God, the proclamation of the 
great (Messianic) hope, the apocalyptic 
vision—plainly He assumes them to be 
of divine authority. The same finally is 
seen to be true of the ceremonial Law of 
sacrifice (see NT, 293). Plainly also, on 
the other hand, He regards this revelation 
as incomplete and claims to supersede it— 

f not to destroy, but so to fulfil as to super- 

it sede it, these scriptures having henceforth 
their chief function in pointing forward 
to what had now actually arrived. It is 
to be noticed that all the passages in' the 
.. New Testament outside the Gospels 
-which define the function of ‘The (Old 
Testament) Scriptures’ convey this 
general sense, and this general sense only 

(see below, p. 8). - 
TOR But the Jews of our Lord’s day inter- 


eas _ preted ‘inspiration’ as the equivalent of 
_. divine dictation, and thus attributed 
Bi _ verbal authority and infallibility to the 


Scriptures; and interpreted them with 
a perverted literalism which to-day seems 


_ | the Church has often done the like, and 
| pressed upon its members the infallibility 
of the book in all respects. | Protestan- 
‘tism has appeared to be even more in- 
sistent in this sense than Catholicism and 
___ if it is not generally so to-day, yet ‘funda- 
___ mentalism’ is still very strong and vocal 
both in America and in England. Its 
chief argument is that our Lord in His 
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to us absurd (see Sanday, chap. ii), and | 


particular words as uttered by a particular 


teaching enjoined upon us this strict 
claim. But this is surely not a fair repre- 
sentation. Our Lord recognized the 
Word of God in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and He recognized in the 
Church of the Old Covenant an interpre- 
tative authority;-but, on the other hand, 
of the actuat conclusions of this: Church 
authority, as presented to Him by the 
contemporary holders of it, He was deeply 
critical. He declared them to be peri- 
lously wrong. Whereas. they put the Law 
above the prophets, He insisted on inter- 
preting the Law in the spirit of the 
prophets. He repudiated their minute 
legalism. Above all, He openly claimed 
to fulfil and so to supersede both Law and 
prophets. The scribes plainly regarded 
His teaching with the strongest aversion. 
It cannot, of course, be suggested that 
Jesus showed any signs of anticipating 
the historical science or critical methods 
of the future. He talks the language of 
His time about the Old Testament in- 
cidents and the authorship of the books, 
as He talked about God making the sun 
to rise. To be intelligible He could not 
have talked any other language. With 
regard to all the accepted ‘knowledge’ 
of His time, we cannot but suppose that 
our Lord took it for granted, but He 
cannot be said to have taught it. He 
can reasonably be said to have taught 
nothing but those truths about God and 
about man, and about the Kingdom 
and the New Israel, which were to con- 
stitute His Gospel. We can perhaps ex- 
press the truth by saying that only those 
things did He ‘know’ with that in- 
fallible ‘knowledge’ which He so solemnly 
claims (Mt 1127). When we come to 
particulars, it seems to the present writer 
that our Lord’s references to events in the 
Old Testament record, e.g. His references. 
to the Flood and to Lot’s wife, cannot be 
pressed as requiring of us a belief that — 
these stories are historical descriptions of 
actual occurrences. For experience shows — 
us that God does judge both nations ~ 
and individuals by physical catastrophes — 
following on moral delinquencies. And 
these ancient stories stand as the symbols 
of this fact, still available for us, just as 
we constantly draw warnings and en- — 
couragements from the incidents of | 
Pilgrim's Progress. [Incidentally it is to 
be observed that there is grave reason to 
suppose (see NT, 1590) that Mt 12 “isa 
somewhat misleading gloss and not a worc 
of Christ.| There is only one instan 
in which our Lord appears to insist. upor my 


person, and that is in His argument about _ 
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Ps 110 (Mk 12%), There His argument 
seems to depend upon the authorship of 
the psalm by David himself. To us 
David's authorship seems utterly im- 
probable. It is obviously a psalm written 
not by a King, but about a King. But 
_when I look at the three passages which 
(with appreciable variations) describe the 
conversation, it really appears that our 
- Lord is not teaching at all. He is not, as 
would appear on the surface, teaching 
that the Christ would not be David's son. 
He is simply reminding the scribes who 
used glibly to give this account of Christ, 
that they must (on their own principles) 
acknowledge Him to be something more. 
Similarly on another occasion, when He 
_ reminded the Jews ‘that it could not be 
regarded as blasphemy for anyone bear- 
ing any sort of divine commission to call 
himself son of God, for the Psalm even 
called judges ‘gods’ (Jn 10 %), He can- 
not be supposed to be thereby giving posi- 
tive teaching as to the sense in which He 
claimed to be the Son of God without 
contradicting the whole purpose of the 
4th Gospel. “It was part of our Lord’s 
_Mission to teach men ‘of themselves to 
judge what is right’ (Lk 12 57), and this 
means that they should not be satisfied 
to use from moment to moment the most 
effective controversial argument, but 
should, before they consented to use it, 
think ‘about its bearing upon their ac- 
cepted principles as a whole. That is a 
warning men~need to-day as much as 
ever. It is the legitimate kind of argu- 
mentum ad hominem. 

- On the whole, then, if we make a review 
of the implications of our Lord’s teaching 
about, or reference to, the Old Testament, 
1embering especially in the.case of the 
Gospel that we cannot rely on having 
1ctual words, we are led to some such 
conclusions as these: (1) That He laid great 


t_of the spiritual purpose of 
hat while He Himself shows ¢ 
no Fidieaion to leave His disciplés” tied : 
by written documents, but preferred the 
living voice, and renew ed-for His apostles , 
the same sort of authority which had been y 
exercised by the scribes in interpreting 

the word of God, yet He plainly did not 
identify...such authority with _ infalli- 

bility, but taught us where necessary to 

appeal against it to the reason and con- oe 
science of men. ee 

(3) The Old Testament in the Christian Pa 

Church.—The authority of the Old_Testa- 
Ment_as being ‘the Scriptures,’ containing 
the.Word.of God in the earlier stages of 

its delivery and pointing forward | to 

Christ, was accepted by the Apostles from 

their Lord, and from the Apostles passed, 
unquestioned, into the Catholic Church. 

The mass of the Jews did not accept Jesus. 

for Christ or the Christian interpretation 
oftheir Scriptures as true. For this 

reason a large part of the intellectual 
activity of the first Christians was de- 

voted to showing the Jews to be wrong 

and the Christians to be right. But in . 
view of the hostility of the Jews we may _— 
-be astonished at the readiness with which 
the mainly Gentile Churches adopted t the 
Jewish | Scriptures | as their own, and the 
Jewish nation as their own, forefathers in 
religion. This no doubt was partly due. 
to the fact that of the first Gentiles who 
accepted Jesus as Lord a large number had 
been already in some sort adherents. ah 
the synagogue (God-fearers); but in ‘still 
larger part it was due to the authority of Lie 
St. Paul, who, while he depreciated the 
Law as only a temporary discipline, Kak 
would allow no one to doubt that the — “i 
principles of the Old Covenant, both moral 
and theological, were the foundations of = 
-the New, and were the oracles of God ~ ic 


Himself. Even the so-called Epistle of An 
_ stress on the Old Testament scriptures as Barnabas—a very. primitive documen at nea 
conveying the authoritative message of | though vehemently anti-Jewish | and 
+ LO Israel, and as desi destined in all their | affirming that the ordinances of the tie f. 
antic © find fulfilment. | had never been intended to be accepted — 
have us regard the | or practised literally, but only spiritually \ 
tament as in all res cts im: erfect or mystically, and that the Jews had | 
| been all along the subjects of a deception: 5 a 
of Satan, still held to the Jewish Sc ~, 
as— Ci tainin 
veil. It was left to 
century boldly to seek to tear Chris 
out of its Siac soil and to) rgiect th 
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closely knit universe by ascribing it to 
different powers or gods. He believed 
in a lower God who had created the 
physical world ‘out of a formless matter, 
in itself evil, and to this lower God he 
ascribed the Mosaic Law and the Old 
Testament generally, and also a_baser 
element in the New. This God was.barely 
just, and He was to be finally manifested 
in the Jewish Messiah still to come. But 
he believed also in a supreme and wholly 
good God who had been manifested sud- 
denly and only in Jesus, whose material 
birth he denied, lest He should be con- 
taminated by contact with the lower 
creation, | These doctrines, sound to us 
somewhat absurd in detail, but Marcion 
anticipated the modern repugnance alike 
to the savagery of the Old Testament and 
.. to the element of severe justice which 
remains even in the New. Like so many 
> moderns he wanted.a God in whom he 
\. should find mercy without judgement, 
love without severity; and from this point 
of view, while he mutilated the Gospel of 
St. Luke and the ten Epistles of St. Paul 
which he retained, he wholly rejected the 
Old .Testament. .It is noticeable that he 
_ succeeded in founding a powerful and wide- 
spread schismatic.church, and that it lived 
on for some centuries. It is noticeable 
also that hé had no glimpse of the principle 
of gradualness or evolution _in.God’s 
creative..method, or in His educative 
purpose-for.men. One great distinction of 
the Greek Fathers is their insistence that 
what we find in the Old Testament is the 
record of a gradual education by which 
God disciplined and trained a barbarous 
tribe and led them up towards ‘the high 
philosophy’: that accordingly we are 
to see in the different stages of moral 
enlightenment presented to us in the Old 
Testament and in the New the inspiration 
not of different Gods, but of the-One God 
who deals with.men according to their 
» capacity at each.stage, and who tolerates 


for.the time much that He intends here-— 
~~ after. to’ condemn=and--toremove: and 


udiate so much in the moral standards 
of the Old.Testament. is the evidence of 
the success which has attended .the 
divine method. You must judge the 
worth of it by its final attainment. (See 
quotations from the Fathers in Lux 
Mundt, 240 ff.; also xxii f., a quotation 
from St. Chrysostom to the effect that 


hei, very fact that we can_now_re- 
{ 


I 


_ the institutions of the Old Testament’ 


_cultus, ‘the sacrifices, the purifications, 
the observances, the new moons, the ark 
and the Temple itself had their origin 


‘ from _ Gentile grossness,/ and that God | 


a 


Bible by 


scholar Jerome, who had 
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should be said to ‘have tolerated rather 
than enjoined these things.) Such is 
the best apologia of the Fathers for the 
retention of the Old Testament. . But 
heresies have been seldom condemned 
in the Church without the reaction against 
them running to extremes. And the 
vindication of the Old Testament which 
became common in the Church was, as we 
shall see, not as satisfactory in its prin- 
ciples or method as this would imply. 
However, all that we are concerned with 
at the moment is the fact that from its 
first origin Christianity knew itself to be 
rooted in. the Hebrew religion, and in 
its Scriptures, and that no attempt to 
uproot it or to repudiate those Scriptures 
had a chance of success. 

(4) The Fixing of the Canon of the Old 
Testament in the Christian Church.—The 
Church took over the Old Testament 
Canon from the Jews almost without 
criticism. As we have seen, there re- 
mained a doubt as to the reception of 
certain Hebrew books till the end of the 
Ist century, but the Church took them 
over with the rest, though some hesita- 
tion was shown about the Book of Esther 
(Sanday, op. cit., 214). What, however, 
proved of more importance was the wast 
difference there was between the contents 
of the Hebrew. Bible and the Greek Bible 
(the LXX). Hardly any Christians— 
even their learned men—knew Hebrew. 
Their Old Testament was thus the Greek 
Bible, and some. books which the 
Hebrews had never thought of including 
in their Canon, especially Ecclesiagticus— 
so called apparently because of its familiar 
use in the Church.as a manual of morality 


—were specially popular. ~ Thus from the ~~ 


first there is a broad distinction between, 

the Canon as recognized by theslearned, \ 
which is the Jewish Canon—the ‘ecclesias- — 
tical’ or ‘apocryphal’ books 
relegated to a lower level—and the.Bible 


\ 
4 


being / /, 


ofthe people, which in Greek and in the _ 


old Latin contained all the books without’. 
discrimination. [The books of Ezra and | 


Nehemiah, we should notice, were not 


translated into Greek till the Jew Theo- 


dotion did it in the 2nd century. Pre- 


viously their place was taken in the Greek 
Esd, and perhaps it did not 
contain — jastes or Canticles. See 
Burkitt in Legacy of Israel, 84, 89.] The 
been 
structed by a Jewish rabbi, and who 


was the author of the revised Latin — 


version, made a vigorous effort to deepen — 


in- 
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_ distinction. Even as late as the be- 
_ ginning of the 16th century, when the 
_ great Cardinal Ximines published his 
_ Complutensian Polyglot Bible, he retained 
| Jerome’s._distinction, and spoke of the 
_ Apocrypha as books “without. the Canon, 
‘which the Church receives rather for the 
eiscation. ofthe people than for the 
\ establishment of ecclesiastical doctrines.’ 
‘But with the Church generally the in- 
"fluence of St.Augustine, who, on the whole, 
_ supported the larger popular Bible, pre- 
_ yailed; and while the Anglican_ Church 
_ in 1571 in the Articles of Religion” (vi) 
“followed the tradition of the scholars in 
drawing the distinction between canonical 
a apy aos or -Scclestastical books, 
»* the Roman Church at Tre I 
- officially abolished it for the ae ee) 
its list of the Old Testament. Scriptures, 
and made the acceptance of ‘the entire 
books with all their parts as they are 
- accustomed to be read in the Catholic 
Church and in the Old Latin Vulgate 
edition (ie. Jerome’s Bible with the 
apocryphal books added) as sacred and 
canonical,’ an article of faith obligatory 
“under anathema. In the East the decisions 
of the Quinisext Council (a.D. 692) were 
confused or contradictory, nor has the 
question of the Canon ever been cleared 
up by a conciliar decision; but the recent 
Greek Orthodox Catechism published by 
authority in England “(1926) maintains 
the smaller _Canon,._ _and mentions the 
other ‘books as ‘deutero-canonical’~or 
‘good. for reading.’ (On the whole subject 
~ see Westcott’s The Bible in the Church.) 
It must be acknowledged, however, 
that though the Anglican Canon of the 
Old Testament is fully durtifed by- tradi- 
_ tion, yet the traditional language in which 
the distinction — etween canonical and. 
‘apocryphal’ books is expressed is. not 
pleasing to the. Christian.of_to- -day, who 
~ reads his Old Testament.in.a.modern spirit. 
_ He will ask in what sense you can rely on- 
Ecclesiastes or Judges to ‘establish any 
doctrine,’ and not upon Ecclesiasticus or 
_ Wisdom; he will want to know whether, 
if you are seeking to gain an. piston 
" f 


; 


es the story of the Maccabees 
tas fingattant and as truly inspired 


Hierom’s’ 
rds ae in truth suggest the ‘estab- 
ishing’ of the doctrine of the Trinity 


rtain texts. in Genesis, and the 


the beginnings of Christian 
uld i the deep influence ~ 
ym and ee geal 


punishment _ from_ 
As a matter of fact no modern 


‘apocrypha’—the apocalyptic — books 
of most of which our fathers knew 
nothing, but which are well represented 
in 2.Esdras. We do well to adhere to the 
distinction between the books which were 
contained in .the.. Jewish Canon, which 
was. taken over -by the Christian Church 
bodily and without.-criticism, and_the 
books which were not. But we should: 
wish no longer to be responsible for the 
language in which Jerome formulated 
the meaning of the distinction. We 
ask to be allowed to ‘recognize the in- 
spiration. of the Holy Spirit as an en- 
lightenment or force which is at 


its’ 


maximum in the great prophets or in some / 


of the psalms, or in the opening of Genesis, / 


or elsewhere in the historical books, and 
is just discernible at its minimum in 
Esther (see_4.4), or in Ecclesiastes or in 


the Song of Songs (by a special inter- 


pretation), but is not limited to the-books 
of the Hebrew.Canon. 


A word should be added on the history 


and meaning of the term ‘apoeryphal.’ 
It is a translation of the Hebrew term 
for ‘hidden.’ The ‘hidden books’ might 
mean worn-out copies of the Law hidden 
respectfully in the cupboards of the 
synagogue, or it might express books 
containing hidden _mysteries_not,.or not 
yet, to be revealed to the-world (Dan. 12 
4, 9. ; 2-Esd 14 44- -47), 
books not to be used. for..public 
in-the-assembly. of...the. faithful. This is 
the fundamental meaning of ‘apocrypha’ 


as the word was used among the Jews, and - 


was borrowed by the Christian Church. 
fessed fo contain mysteries for the 
initiated were very commonly more or 
less heretical, like the hidden books of 
the Essenes (Josephus, B.J., ii, 8, 7), and 


‘the apocrypha’ gained in that way a 


bad sense which by no means applied to 


_all the ‘outside’ or uncanonical books. 
| This vague meaning»-of the-.word.con- — 
tinued in the Christian Church, and the 


meaning became still less clearly defined 


owing to the popularity of such noh- ° 
| canonical, 


scriptures as Wisdom | or 
Ecclesiasticus or Maccabees, which, in 
fact, were read in ae churches; the 


Wisdom. of the Son. of 
called ‘the.Church wae Tae rom 


In any case,it.meant’ 
steading / 


being: -even | 
m its public 


use, especially in the instruction of tates “ 


chumens. 
that ‘the Apocrypha’ 
sense means ‘the 

’ with the imp 


ication that, 


(‘Deutero-canonical’), _ while 


dps 


All that can truly be said is 
in the narrower © 
not in the E.vbrew 


whole, they belong to a lower faa = bo 
‘apocty- — 
‘hal gs in its larger. sense ne 
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with..it a_suspicion of heresy or. theosophy 
(see ‘Apocrypha’ in H.D.B.). 

The idea that the books of the Hebrew 
Canon were fixed at twenty-two, including 
Ruth with Judges and Lamentations with 
Jeremiah, to correspond with the letters 
of the Hebrew. alphabet, is found in 
Origen and Athanasius, but it is said not 
to appear in Jewish tradition (Ryle, 
Canon, 227), which~ reckoned twefity- 
four. 

It is worth noticing that Tertullian, 
de Cultu, 13, wished to see the Book of 
Enoch, which, following St. Jude, he 
believes to bea genuine work of the 
patriarch, admitted into the Canon of 
the Old Testament, but the proposal 
never appears to have been considered. 

' (5) In what Sense the Inspiration of 

the Old Testament Scriptures was ac- 
\cepted-in the Church.— When, the Christian 
Church. started on its career it had no 
‘holy scriptures” except the Old_Testa- 
ment, and as the Christian writings were 
gradually canonized, that meant their 
being admitted into a status already more 

or less defined. We do well, therefore, to 

1] see in what sense the early Church ad- 

|| mitted” the “inspiration” of “these older 

| scriptures, for that practically determined 

|| itssense. for the New. Testament also. 

> The modern student then finds with satis- 
' faction that all the passages in the New 
Testament which speak of the scriptures 
generally, and in a measure define: their 
function and their inspiration, are such as 

a modern, open-minded scholar, who is 

also a believer in Jesus Christ as ‘the 

lord .of God made flesh,’ can accept 
without counts I am referring to the 


> following: aN le Bs Aci ro:tes 
’ LP.1 10 ft. en 20-2 Teb b 9 8; om. 
15:4; 1 Cor 1 10 11; 3 Tim 3 6-17,” “In these 


passages he will welcome (1) the emphasis 
upon the prophets as the principal i instru- 


ments of the divine  self-revelation, 


through whom chiefly it was that Israel | 


became ‘the sacred school of the know- 
ledge of God and of the spiritual life for 
all, mankind’ (Athanasius). It “is the 
chief spiritual advantage that we gain 
__. from the modern critical estimate of ae 
Old Testament that it has s restored to 1 
Hee rophets_ thei: imacy. But 
will “recognize. “that the spirit of © ithe 
7 prophets - was, finally so far victorious in 
Israel that it remodelled the whole intel- 
mt = lectual heritage of the people, purging and 
es inspiring - with deep truth their folklore, 
‘ Be. their legends, their historical tradition: or 
f written records, their ‘wisdom,’ 
poetry. 
s ee this last a — treasure. house of 


‘ 


ce 


ts 


ah 
Ct 


-and.. spiritual enlightenment. 


‘was_really__ fou 


‘Scriptures of the Old Covenant 2 


| anything worthy of the nar 
| will invalidate it in any -pa 
| we pass from this general 


their. 
and especially their cultus—_ 


spiritual meaning. (2) He will welcome “ ' 
the recognition in the Epistle..to...the 
Hebrews that the self-disclosure of .God 
to.Israel was given ‘in-many parts and in 
many manners,’ and that even in the de- 
tails of the Ceremonial law a permanent 
meaning can be found. The -prophetic 
writings—including in greater or lesser 
measure all the books 
more in them than the ‘private_inter- 
pretation’ of the individual (author or 
reader) can give them. There is a move- 
ment and mind of the Spirit of God 
through their whole fabric. (3) Again 
he will rejoice to recognize the abundant | 
wealth of moral example, encouragement 
and warning which the Old Testament con- 
tains, and that the ‘word of God’ which 
it conveys to us was intended much more 
for moral than for intellectual enlighten- 
ment., But at the same time (4) it is of 
the essence of the Old Testament in all 
its departments to be imperfect,.as St. 
Augustine says: ‘We..wrong..the New 
Testament, if we put the Old on the same 
level with it.’ Alike in its teaching 
and its law of worship .it.represents an 
incomplete and, therefore, defective moral 
Moreover, 
it knows itself to be imperfect. It eagerly, 
and with full assurance, expects a Kingdom 
of God not yet apparent, in which all 
nations are to participate, a divinely 
anointed King not yet come, an abundant — 
effusion of the Spirit not yet given, a new 
Covenant into which God has not yet 
entered with His people, and a final Day 
of the Lord. In the person. of-thelatest 
prophet of the Old Covenant, John the 
Baptist, it confesses its unworthiness 
and. its. incompetence in the presence of 
Him who was to come. (5) Finally, in 
all its elements the forecast of the Old 5. 
Testament. found its fulfilment in Jesus 
the Christ. In. Him the promised sed 
Kingdom had actually come. ~ 


und_the King,..the ae 
God,. the fulfiller of All Ri ateousness, 2 
the... great. Redeemer,....the....all- its 
sacrifice, the vessel and_. i ie, 
Holy Spirit, the restorer of. irre are 


and the light of the Gentiles, and. in | 
the 


restorer, in His whole aniveree. “ALL i is 
wide-sweeping “interpretation — 


New is. valid for us as f 
Christians, and we need 


to the heh se gs 
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Rtexts, we find something different. We | Messiah who is Jesus. But this is not . 
occasionally find in St. Paul’s earlier } an argument’ which, using the best light 
epistles collocations of texts quite dis- | we have as to the original meaning of the 
ociated from their original contexts and | psalm, we can assent to. | This and other 
-combined to prove some position, which | psalms do convey an intimation of im- 
in our judgement is indeed wholly ‘prov- | mortal life with God. But the precise 
able,’ but not by these texts. Thus (to | form of argument which St. Luke records, 
quote some examples) the gloomy pictures | as used by the two apostles independently, 

of the hostile world drawn by psalmists | would not for us be justified. What, again, 
“and by the prophet -Isaiah, which St. | are we to say about St. Paul’s occasional 
‘Paul combines in Rom.3.1018, do not really | use of allegorical. interpretations? The 
prove his thesis that ali Jews and Gentiles | method of allegorical interpretation was 
are under sin. How about the righteous | common to Jews and to pagan men of 
remnant? Again, how can the sayings | letters. Philo at Alexandria used it, 
‘of the prophet Hosea to Israel (Rom | without restraint in interpreting the Old 

9 *%-26) prove the vocation of the Gentiles? | Testament. And it was current also in 
How can the passage from the Law | the schools of Palestine. And there is 
“(Rom 1058) be quoted against the | a.sense in which it is permanently. valid 
Law? How can the author of Heb 1° | which perhaps requires a fuller examina- 
quote the Psalm concerning God as | tion than it has received of recent years, 
referring to the Son without assuming | Thus when the Epistle to the Hebrews 
what he is proving? Can we justify | (9°) asserts that in the elaborated” 

St. Matthew’s proof texts in his narrative | sacrificial law of Israel we can discern_a 
of the nativity? These instances might | purpose_of.the Holy Spirit. which. looked , 

be multiplied. beyond those temporary and local enact- fe LS 
It has to be noticed, wes that the | ments,’we can agree. Anyone who has 
studied the details of the Temple ritual 
may well feel convinced of it. But when a 
St. Paul (Gal 3°), argues from the 
singular word ‘seed’ that the reference 

is to the single person of Christ, or 

(Gal 4 ff.) that the instruction to ; 
Abraham to eject Hagar-ought-torconvince | ve 
the Judaizers that they are to cast. out the am 
Law. given on Sinai, we feel that the.argu- os 
ment is.far. from yalid. Thus we are ~ 
bound as rational men to recognize that 

the inspiration of the Apostles. didnot 

lift. them out ofthe intellectual conditions : 


Raith he _ is 
against the Judaizers. They do not 
- occur either in the €pistles to the Thessa- 
lonians or in the epistles of the Captivity; 
and St.Matthew and Hebrews, are in 
their first application special Mi addressed 
-to Jews, In such a connexion Jewish 
writes which formed the basis of the 
ters’ own minds, naturally prevailed. 
es way of using the Scriptures was 
dof the contemporary scribes 


iz 


ral ‘the Jewish schools. They | and methods of their time or their t training, . f: 
rabbis. téxt a3 a divine oracle which | but that they identified themselves with a 
d ee ‘separated. from.its..context_ t and these methods in a manner and witha < aS 
ated in, combination with other | directness which cannot. justly..be.attri- Apa 

ve some point at buted. to xe Lord. We must uae hen os me < 

nae Paul and St.. Matthew learned | same conc usion, even more_ strongly, — bass 

r nethod from aoe rawr achers 4 in | about the method of the Fathers in ~ om 


estine, and the author of the Heb 
ndri a, though they used it with 
moderation than their teachers. It 
he ethod of their race and time. 
ave learned to see that it is 
prove anything, and it would 
e in us to use it. Again, it 
 St.ePeter. ‘and St. Paul, as 
% ff., 13 3 ff., that the 
King. David, and that 
salmist expresses the 
ill not leave his soul - 
ho 


“read Irenzus’ “proof texts’ of the verity — 
of the Christian faith drawn from the Old — 
Testament (J. A. Robinson, | Demonstra-- t ; 
tion of Apostolic Preaching), we see at once 
the invalidity, .as_proof.texts;-of-many-of _ 
_them. For us the conviction that in- 
Jesus we see the fulfilment of a div 
purpose, which in the Old. Testament i 
both apparent and unfulfilled, may w 
be as. assured as it was for Treneeu 
at differs is the method ot 


arguing from the Old Testament. If we — #8 a 
Ses oy : 


ne kind of proof which ca 
(ae i Bapetially under the 
of Origen 
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en nee ome 


vagant lengths, and there are famous 
books by ancient spiritual masters, such 
as St. Gregory the Great’s Morals _on_the 
Book of Job, or St. Bernard’s Homuilies.on 


 theCanticles, which remain for us as. most 


valuable guides in the spiritual life, but 


/ which appear to us to have very little 


icone 
Ay 


| real connexion with the texts upon which 


they profess to be commenting. Thus 
we heave a sigh of relief when we discover 
that the great St. Thomas lays it quite 
decisively down, basing himself on St. 
Augustine, that no argument _on_ behalf 
of the faith is to be based on any. alle- 
gorical interpretation of Scripture. And 
he adds that we lose nothing scriptural 
thereby ‘because nothing necessary to 
faith is contained under the spiritual 
(allegorical) sense of Scripture, which 
Scripture ~does not somewhere deliver 
manifestly through the literal. sense’ 
(Summa Theol., p. 1, q. 1, art. 10, ad 1%”; 
cf. Addis and Arnold’s Cath. Dic. and Cath. 
Encycl., v, p. 696, art, ‘Exegesis’). Thus 
we are not to prove the perpetual virginity 
of Mary from Ezek 44 2 or the obligation 
of the eucharistic sacrifice from.I.S 20 °°. 
(For a somewhat different view of the 
Mystical Sense see below, p. 688 ff. And 
on the use of the Old Testament in the 
New Testament and the Fathers, McNeile, 
Old Testament in the Christian Church.) 
The science of the exegesis of ancient 
texts is progressive like every other 
science, and we are bound to be faithful 
to the best lights of our own day. And we 
are free to be so faithful. The Church, 
we observe, has never attempted to im- 
pose any definition of the meaning. of 
inspiration upon its members, except the 
general proposition of the Creed that 
the Holy Spirit spake. by the prophets. 
The great scholar Origen declared that it 
was part of ‘the ecclesiastical tradition’ 
that. Scripture has a double sense, the 
plain. and the hidden, and he claimed 
that there is much in the books of the Old 
Testament which cannot be true literally 
or historically, and much which in its 


literal sense is not for edification, which 


must be interpreted only according to its 
‘spiritual,’ i.e. allegorical, meaning. But 


‘the widespreading influence of Origen, 


and of those who looked up to him as a 
master, never provoked the Church to 
any authoritative repudiation of his doc- 
trine. Again in opposing the fanatical 
claim of the tanists the Church 
authorities commonly rejected the idea, 
derived from Philo, that the inspiration 
of the Spirit was ing. as 


ey as a )- 
‘y,, gether to. supersede the. cabmeetadeliect 
cof the-prophet through-whom_ He ; spoke. 


- filled in our Lord Jesus Christ?’ 


But no attempt was made to define the 
extent of the human element in the 
inspired utterance. As was _ indicated 
above (p. 6a), there is a good deal in the 
Fathers which favours a liberal inter- 
pretation of the meaning of inspiration 
and does not make it identical with verbal 
or historical infallibility. Even in the 
Gospels St. Chrysostom recognizes dis- 
crepancies. It is enough, he says, that 
they show the independence_of the wit- 
nesses, and touch only minor matters, 
and not the chief points of the faith 
in Christ (in Matt., i 2). Many of the 
Fathers were in love with the principle 


of development in the spiritual education 


of mankind. They knew that man was 
not created perfect, but only in a fit 
state to advance towards perfection. 
They did not_interpret_as history the 
early stories of Genesis, but regarded them 
(with Gregory of Nyssa) as ‘ideas’ or ‘doc- 
trines in the form of a story’ (see ref. in 
Lux Mundi, xx ff. and 262 f.). And though 
as the philosophical atmosphere of the 
Greco-Roman Empire passed away cruder 
ideas prevailed, the Church never laid 
its formal ban upon these earlier ideas. 
In the Roman Church it was still open to 
Newman to contend that the sphere of 
divine inspiration was not to be found in 
the region of science or historical fact, but 
only of ‘faith and morals.’ It was not 
till_1 that the Pope’s Encyclical on 
the. study of Holy Scripture strove. to 
bind the Roman Church to the strictest 
view of inspiration as involving the in- 
fallible dictation of the Holy Spirit in 
respect of all its affirmations on every 
subject-matter. But whether or no this 
Encyclical is, for Roman Catholics, irre- 
formable, it is not of authority for_others. 
Mercifully we have been preseryed from 
any definition of inspiration. 
that in the Church of England deacons 
have been required solemnly to answer in 
the affirmative the question whether they 
unfeignedly believe all the canonical 
scriptures of the Old and the New Testa- 


~ 


4 


~ 


It is true 


ments; but in the Revision of the Prayer — 


Book, while the question remains un- 


changed, there is added to it an explan- 
atory clause, so that it runs: ‘Do you 


unfeignedly believe all jthe canonical 


scriptures . 
to us in many parts and divers manners 
the revelation of himself which is ful- 
r Indeed 
Anglican bishops generally for fifty years. 


- » as given of God to convey _ 


~: 


4 


past have been freely ordaining men who 


made no concealment that it was in this ac 


sense they interpreted the question, and 


_were prepared to answer ‘I do believe.’ 
0 shar ae  —— 


plies 


Ss 


~ 
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This action on the part of one Communion 
may be of value for others. 

(6) The Formation of the New Testa- 
ment Canon.—A word must first be said 
_ about the terms New and Old Testaments, 

and about the term canon. (1) As soon 

as mankind began to learn the use of 
| writing in any form, it was natural that 
every solemn covenant between contract- 

ing parties should be accompanied by a 
_ document. So the solemn covenant of 
: Jehovah with Israel had its attesting 

document—‘the book of the Covenant’ 

* (Ex 247), and the term was applied to 
) the ‘Law of Moses’ in its more developed 

forms (2 K 23 2; 1 Mac 1 7; Ecclus 24 *). 

As was natural the Christians in the light 

of the New Covenant called the earlier 
- Covenant ‘Old,’ and in 2 Cor 3 4 we find 
' ‘the Old Covenant’ used apparently as 
a name for the book. Thus, when there 
was a New Testament Canon added ‘to 
the Old, the canonized books were called 
by the Christians in Greek ‘the Old’ and 
‘the New Covenant’ (diatheké  trans- 
lating berith). Unfortunately in the old 
Latin versions the word diatheké was 
translated by testamentum. When Jerome 
came to make his new translation of the 
books of the Jewish Canon, he rightly 
translated berith by fadus or pactum. 
But itestamentum remained in the ‘apo- 
cryphal’ books which Jerome did not 
i 
5 


rule (canon) of Christian living supplied 
by the cross of Christ (Gal 615), and he 
speaks also of the province (canon) of 
work ruled out or allotted to him and other 
messengers of the Gospel (2-Cor 10 3-15), 
So later we get the rule of faith (canon: or 
regula) used to express both the standard 
by which doctrine is to be judged and the 
creed or statement which corresponds to 
that standard, and the rules of worship 
and discipline are also called canons. So 
it was natural that Origen should speak 
of the books distinguished by the Church 
as inspired and authoritative, as being 
‘canonized’ or ‘canonical,’ i.e. included 
in the authoritative list. ‘No one,’ he 
writes, ‘should use for the proof of 
doctrine books not included among the 
canonized Scriptures,’ (in Matt., § 28). It 
was natural again that Athanasius should 
go a step further and call the whole body 
of books so sanctioned by Church 
authority ‘the Canon.’ In this sense 
the word found general acceptance (see 
Westcott’s Canon of the New Testament, ; 
App. A, and the word canon in Moulton 
and Milligan’s Vocabulary). 

When the Church of Christ, the New 
Israel, started on its career, it had 
no “sacred Scriptures “except those of 
the old Israel. Our Lord had written 
nothing, nor given the Twelve any com- 
mandment to write. He committed His ' 
Gospel__to an organized group of men 
whom He had trained to receive this. trust, 
and whom He promised to inspire by 
His Spirit rightly to recall.His teaching 
and-to-understand its meaning Catia 35, 
15, 16)—not to any _ book. _ The 
Apostolic Church,..therefore, used. the > Old | 
Testament ‘Scriptures with a profound © 
reverence as forecasting the Christ who ae 
was Jesus. - They scrutinized it diligently~ 
for anticipations of what had now actu- 
ally occurred. But they recognized that 
these Scriptures had been superseded. 
Their value to them lay in their imper- 
fection. Their types had been fulfilled, 
the law had passed into the Gospel, the 
| Christ who was to come had come, the 
| old things had become new. So from 
the first there was added to ‘the Scrip-_ 
tures’ ‘the Lord,’ or the words of the 
Lord or ‘the. Gospel.’ This constituted 
‘the tradition’ of teaching, and practice, 
moral and sacramental, which the Apostles <8 
and evangelists and teachers delivered to = 
the first converts, first Jewish and then 
Gentile. This is ‘the tradition’ of the os 

s urch See SinPayl a 

hi 


speaks. If as ‘received’ 
after-his conversion, and as ae “on’ e 
to. the eCaar shes of his formation. This 


Pe 


ew # 


ont 


translate, and he suffered it to remain 
in the revised New Testament. Hence the 
collection of the books of the New Coven- 
ant were called in Latin Novum Testa- 
mentum. Tertullian had striven to intro- 
_ duce the word ‘instrumenta’ (authorita- 
tative documents) instead of Testamenta 
as a name for the Bible Old and New. 
He would have had it called ‘the divine 
documents.’ But the older title was too 
strong for him (see an interesting note in 
-Harnack's Origin of the New Testament, 
App. V). But surely it would have been 
| vid great gain if we had spoken of ‘the Old’ 
3 and ot venants,’ rather than 
3 ‘the Old and New Testaments’; for the 
latter. word suggests a legacy from one 
who is gone, and the former an estab- 
lished and permanent relationship: with 
one who is alive. (2) The word ‘canon’ 
was in familiar*use in Greek when the 
Church came out into the world to 
be any authoritative standard; such 
as the ‘canons’ of grammar or astrology. 
Alexandrian grammarians spoke of 
lassics as ‘the canon’ or standard of 
reek, And the term passed from 
ng the instrument which measures 
ich corresponds to the measure. 
poe of the peas Ke 
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authoritative oral message lies behind all 
the books of the New Testament, no one 
of which was written to give the first 
instruction to converts. All of them_pre- 
suppose. this. tradition or ‘form of teach- 
ing to. which’ St. Paul says that all con- 
verts ‘were-delivered’ (Rom 6), and, 
when he said this, he was writing to the 
Church of Rome, of which only a few of 
the members could have been taught by 
himself.. It is something he can assume 
to be general. We can get a fair idea 
from the books of the New Testament 
what it could be assumed that all.converts 
would know. already—that is, we can 
discover. the contents of the tradition. 
There was first of all the record of éthe 
“=. things_said_ahd done by the Lord,’ of His 
sufferings and death, His resurrection 
and ascension, and of the assurance of 
His ‘coming.’ It was to this primarily 
that the Apostles were to be witnesses 
(Ac 1 21-2), 'We have very good reason 
to believe that in the second.Gospel we 
have a written record of: the instruction 
of this kind given by_Peter to the churches 
of his foundation, made by John Mark, 
his companion and interpreter; St... Paul 
ry tells us incidentally how his converts were 
‘© instructed in the tradition of our Lord’s 
! institution of the Eucharist, and of His 
death and resurrection and appearances 
(1 Cor 11 *, 15 1-3} 2), He also from time 

to time quotes as‘of final authority words 

of our Lord; and careful examination of 

his letters shows that he could assume.in 

his conyerts.a-general..acquaintance with 
Christ's teaching and .character (see esp. 
iessmann’s Paul, 2nd ed., 195 ff.). St. 

“ Luke also assumes that Theophilus will 
have been taught the Gdspel story 
Puss CL 7.4). 
that the members of the different churches 

will know the moral law..for Christians 

at (1 Th 43; 1 Jn 2 4), and it is chiefly this 
as va that St 


ude appeats to mean by ‘the 
. faith once for all. -Aeliveree tothe saints” 
AG ee It is assumed, again, that the name of the 
Shee . Father, the name of the Son, the Lord 


” Jesus, and the name of the Holy Ghost 
were familiar names (Mt 282%; Mk 1}; 
_-2.Cor 13%; 1 Jn 2 * ff.; Jude 20), and the 
et idea of atonement by Christ's death and of 
‘ regeneration by His Spirit familiar ideas, 
and that instruction had been given about 
the sacraments (Rom 6 4; 1 Cor 11 ®; 
' Heb 61), and about’ ‘the last things,’ 
: and about the authoriby, of: Br met and 


OF, peerereg more truly, | where explicitly 


Again, it is constantly assumed 


of faith or practice. 


| down. 


isa ay they, appear to be undisputed; 


or implicitly any part of this tradition 
was ae isputed or rejected, the tradition 
is appealed to..as..of _ unquestionable 
authority. ‘As we have said before, so 
say I now again, If any man preacheth 
any Gospel other than that which ye 
received, let him be anathema’ (Gal 1 9), 
‘Whether it be I or they (the Twelve), 
so we preach, and so ye believed’ (1 Cor 
15 #4), ‘Ye hold fast the traditions, even | 
as I delivered them unto you’ (1 Cor 11 2), 
‘We exhort you . that, as ye re- 
ceived of us how ye ought to walk and 
to please God, even as ye do walk—that 
ye abound more and more’ (1 Th 41), 
‘If any man teacheth a different doctrine, 
he is puffed up, knowing nothing’ 
(1 Tim 63); ‘Hold the pattern of sound 
words which thou hast heard from me’ 
(2 Tim 1383), ‘Let that abide in you 
which ye heard from the beginning’; 
‘Whosoever goeth onward and abideth 
not in the teaching of Christ, hath not 
God’ (1 Jn 2%;2 Jn). ‘To contend 
earnestly for the faith which was once 
for all delivered unto the saints’ (Jude *). 
‘Remember how thou has received and 


didst hear; and keep it’ (Rev 3 *). This 
kind of conservative note, implying, that 
‘the. churches’were one organized 
society, pledged.. to..a..specific doctrine, 
moral, theological, sacramental, discip- 
linary, accepted asthe word of Col, 


runs through. the- New Testament. books, 
and.you cannot.get behind it. And from 
the first it rests on the assumption that 
the Apostles were the authorized and 
trustworthy interpreters of Christ, though 
they were only His ministers, and that 
their Gospel was His Gospel. It is not 
our present object to justify this assump- 
tion or to justify the inclusion in the 
original tradition of this or that article 
Our present object 
is simply to secure the recognition . that i a= 
back behind the written books of the — 
New Testament, as far as we can obtain 
evidence from the first beginnings of the 
Gospel, the Church rested upon edit 4 
teachin ng.ol-thendpastles. received. as the — 
word o Lord. or the word Ber , 
and this tradition” was in 
prior to any..written, books, which ; 
witness..to.it. This tradition re dik 
all traditions, came in time to be wri en 
The confessic 
of those to be baptized came to be 
down. in the 
Church; and the 
down ‘of the. instruction 
instruction, given to” C 
gether with such as wa: 
conduct of church aff. 
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of churches, as it would seem in an out- 
lying district, untouched by the influence 
of St. Paul or St. John. But doubtless 
_ there were many, like Papias, who carried 
out of the ist century into the 2nd their 
preference, over any written books, of the 
unwritten teachings of the Apostles as 
_ those had been able to hand it on who 
were their younger associates. ‘I did 
not think that I could get so much profit 
' from the contents of written books as 
from the utterances of a living and abiding 
voice.’ 
- However, our written Scriptures ofthe 
New. Testament began very.early to come 
» into being. t. Luke (1 8) already knows 
of ‘many’ who have taken in hand to 
- write'down the record of the eye-witnessés 
of the Lord’s life on earth. He himself 
uses a written record, now lost, of our 
- Lord’s teaching, with accompanying in- 
cidents, which is commonly known as Q 
(from Quelle, the source), and which was 
_ probably the collection of St. Matthew. 
He uses also St. Mark’s Gospel, which, 
consisted _in the main. of—the teaching 
of St. Peter. He himself, moreover, as 
St. Paul’s companion, has good oppor- 
tunities in Palestine of collecting infor- 
mation from eye-witnesses. In the first 
‘Gospel we have the record, based on 
St,.Matthew and incorporating St. Mark, 
_ which emanates from__,Palestine. The 
4th Gospel, written-at Ephesus at the end 
xe) entury, showing acquaintance 
ith St. Mark and St. Luke, in various 
ways supplements, corrects, and greatly 
enriches the © tradition, claiming — an 
authority to do so which could only. belong 
_ to an acknowledged eye-witness and, one 
peo suppose, to an Apostle. Early in 
; d : 


and. _constituted‘the_ fourfold _ 
al,” held in great reverence, and rea 
‘churches. Their unquestioned ac- 
ance belongs to the earliest memories 
Irenzus, and Tatian (A.D. 170) formed 
into a combined narrative (the 
aron or Four in One). But besides 
S there was another collection. 
s made almost a new departure 
e in the es of letters not to_ 


Ignatius bear witness to the process in 
Rome and Ephesus. The pilgrim Aber- 
cius, during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
has ‘Paul’ for his companion—that is, he 
carries epistles of his with him. The 
martyrs of Scilli in Numidia have in their 
case, besides * our books’ (i.e. the Scrip- 
tures), ‘the epistles of Paul, the righteous 
man.’ Letters from other Apostles—Peter, — 
John, James, Jude—were also treasured. 
But at the same time other writings were °- 
being read in some churches—a Gospel 
according to the Egyptians and one 
according to the Hebrews, and Acts of Paul, $ 
as well as our_Acts of the Apostles, an 
apocalypse of.Peter as well as our apoca- 
lypse of John, an Epistle of.Barnabas, as 
well as genuine books by men who in 
some sense claimed  inspiration—the 
Epistle of Clement and the Shepherd of 
Hermas. And the Gnostic sects were. 
‘publishing documenis sometimes pro- DR. 
fessing to contain a superior and hitherto * 
secret tradition from the Apostles. 
Clearly it was necessary for the Church to 
distinguish what should be or should not 
be read in church, what books it recog- 
nized as apostolic, and what it did not. 
Tertullian reveals to us a considerable ; 
activity of Church Councils in this sense 

(de Pudic., 10, de Bapt., 17). But what, so 

to speak, forced the hand of the Church 
of the 2nd century and compelled it to | 
act, was especially two movements. 
Marcion, whose motives have been already 
described, published (about A.D. 140) 
forshis-newly. founded churches-a-distinct 
Canon, consisting of St. Luke's” Gospel, S 
greatly mutilated, and ten Epistles of 9n, 
St. Paul, also more or less expurgated. em, 
His own Aadatheses or contradictions of | yon 
the Old.and the New Testaments was“ — 
added. Marcion’s movement was power- } 
ful enough to compel the Church not only 
to reassert its relation to the Old Testa- 
ment, but,also,to,form.its.own.Canon of 
the. New pee The other move- 
ment was Montanism. The Phrygian 
Montanus, with his prophetesses Priscilla O ey 
and Maximilla, was not only opposed Hp gg 
the tradition of the Church by his revival — 
of the property’ Pagar. but sees Rhine). re 


fy 


f ADbibae Meier Galatia: Corinth, 
‘Colossz, Ephesus and other Asian 
-Philippi—meant for public» 


_ reason, ecuabtriengss UE a 
but also in maintaining that a new era. of + i ye: 
meant ne in some cases to » be ge 


| the Spirit had dawned which might supel 3 
. | sede in some ways. even the Gaps, 

of his to individuals | of the Apostles. The utte f the 

, and it, } Ti ] new. peoencts were__wr 


: Tertullian Retthe seg pe espe hast becar ame atts: i 
a ea keiteaticl oe se ais to the ea 


. 
4 +»? eee ey 


> enthusiasm. 
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New Testament the productions of ‘the 
newest prophecy.’ The danger was 
obvious that the religion of the Apostles 
might be merged and swamped in the new 
The same danger was ap- 
parent in the mass of more or less Gnostic 
literature which was everywhere minister- 
ing to superstition. The .Church_.was 
driven back upon its original. principle 
of the-finality of Christ, and of the religion 
of Christ as proclaimed.by..the-Apostles. 
The Apostles only had plenary inspiration. 
So Tertullian (not yet Montanist) and 
Clement of Alexandria had proclaimed. 


- Thus the Scriptures of the Church, which 


constitute her standard, must be.apostolic 
and only apostolic. Only such must be 
read _in the churches. Here, then, was 
another powerful motive at work for the 
fixing of a New Testament Canon. Here 
was_a_ standard which would exclude not 
only spurious. works, but such as the 
Shepherd of Hermas and the Epistle of 
Clement. 

The writings of the latter part of the 
2nd_ century show us this process of form- 
ing a Canon at work, and from the end of 
the century there comes from the Church 
of Rome the first evidence of a formulated 
Canon in the anonymous fragment. dis- 
covered by Muratori. The writer of this 
document, refers to a Canon, apparently 
as having ecclesiastical authority, which 
comprised the four Gospels, the Acts, 
the. thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, two of 
St. John, St. Jude, and the Apocalypse of 
John, side by side with an Apocalypse of 
Peter, ‘which some would not have 
read in Church.’ TheShepherd-of Hermas 


may be read indeed, but not read in~ 
Church. 


We have not the whole of the 
document, and there may have been 
some other items. Hesitation, however, 
was felt in the-West at this date-about 
accepting the ..Epistle..to..the.. Hebrews. 
After this we have very little information 
about the Western Canon, till under the 
influence of Jerome and Augustine and of 
the 3rd Council of Carthage (397), it was 
fixed in the form familiar to us. In the 
East. Origen (185-253) gives.a list of books 
corresponding to ours, though he takes 
note of doubts about 2..PReter and.2.and 
Eusebius (324) notes, as dis- 


puted by some, James, Jude, 2. Peter, 


~ 2.and 3 John. ie pocalupse he treats 
as accepted, but liable to rejection, ap- 


parently, if not by St. John. The Council 


of Laodicea (?) (c. 363) and Gregory of 


Nazianzus, give ‘the Tull list, except. the 
Apocalypse: this, however, A 
367) includes, and his authority te 


to carry the day. © The Quinisext Council 
een 3 14 


. 


‘ 


ded 


in 692 made the full list authoritative 
in the East. It is noticeable that_no_one 
of the doctrinal councils reckoned as 
ecumenical touched the matter of the 


Canon of Scripture till it was dealt with 


at.Trent. We may say it was treated as 
a matter of discipline, rather than of 
doctrine. On_critical principles, it ap- 
pears that the Church should_have omitted 
2.Peter—that is to say there. appears 
to be little doubt that thisis.a_pseud- 
onymous writing. Otherwise all the books 
can be accepted by-a-reasonable criticism 
as apostolic, that is, as written by 
Apostles-or companions of Apostles; and 
there is no book not.included in the Canon 
which..can be so.accepted. There is no 
doubt that apostolicity was the ‘main 
criterion, though it was interpreted. to 
include the works of. immediate disciples 
of Apostles, such as Mark or .Luke. 
Being..read..in.. Church did not. save. the 
Shepherd..of..Hermas or the .Epistle 
of _Clement. The only plain  utter- 
ance to the contrary is the remark of 
Jerome that ‘it does not matter who is 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
as in any case it is the work of a Church 
writer, and is daily read out in the 
churches’ (Ep. ad Dardanum, P.L., xxiii, 
1103). It is, however, fairly obvious 
that apostolic authorship was not the 
only, criterion actually-present. The 
hesitation of the East in accepting the 


-Apocalypse, and the hesitation of the West 


in accepting the Hebrews, was not merely 
due to doubts about the authorship of 
St.John and St.Paul respectively. 
Apocalypse appeared to teach umillenari- 
anism, which was held to be a Jewish or 
Montanist...dotage. The Ss, in 
spite of all arguments to the contrary, 
seemed to teach the impossibility of_re- 
pentance.and«absol 
deliberate.apostasy. Th ssion 
of each of these books to the Canon may 
be truly said to have been accompanied 


by an understanding that they were-not 


to be interpreted. literally, but according ys 
‘6 Ss 


to..the..general..sense..of Scripture. We 
may, conclude this section by recording 
Sandy’s verdict on the New Testament 
Canon. 
literature which - was. contending for 
recognition in the early centuries, he adds: 


It is certainly a. feat_on: the 


part_of the early Church to have by °). 
dexre s sifted rit mass e of literattiré fi 
and. still more wonderful that it should. 


mee 


After giving an account of the 
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we should say possessed a real claim to 
be invested with the authority of the 
Canon.’ 

[The above account of the formation 
of the Canon can be filled out by reference 
to Westcott’s Canon of the New Testament, 
Harnack’s Origin of the New Testament— 


an enlightening book which, however, 
' greatly exaggerates the suddenness of the 
appearance of the Canon—Sandy’s Jn- 
) spiration, vi, vii, and H.D.B., art. ‘New 
4 Testament Canon.’ Nothing has been 
ae in this article on the Canon of the 
Syriac-speaking Church which, owing to 
its separation from the Greek-speaking 
4a retained for centuries a smaller 
—.. excluding 2 and. 3 John, 2. Peter, 
and Jude, as well as Apocalypse; cf. 
Sanday, 10 f., and Goodspeed’s Formation 
of New Testament (Chicago).] 
_ (7) The Sense Attached to the In- 
Spiration of the New Testament Books.— 
The only book in the New Testament 
which claims divine inspiration for its 
whole contents is the mse. St. 
’s preface, which applies to Acts as 
well as Gospel, makes no claim except 
that. of the careful historian, well in- 
formed as to the exact facts. We should 
judge, moreover, that he cannot have 
regarded his predecessor St....Mark’s 
record, which he uses, as divinely certi- 
ficated at all points, or he could not have 
used it with such freedom. We should 
suppose that he simply believed in its 
stworthiness, on the grounds explained 
later in the famous passage of Papias. 
The writer of the 4th Gospel again plainly 
not only supplements, but at points cor- 
-rects, the earlier Evangelists, Mark and 
Luke; where he did not correct them, we 


narrative as true and _ sufficient. That 


Ee Gospels and s do provide us with 


re history. was. from the 

(fiat taken. for granted by. aie en. 
and any views ‘to the contrary, such as 
re exhibited by some Ebionites or 

2 Gnosti S; shocked the common Conscience, 


mped as heresy. We notice | 


that Origen i is careful to explain that his 


idea of the Old Testament—viz. that 


ny things are recorded which cannot 


actually happened, in order to direct — 


ds to a hidden or spiritual mean- | 
Gospel narra- 

of Christ there recorded | 
Sie a hidden meaning, like the 


not app! the 


aie 
ed (see Gore, Epistles of 
36 f.), No Sabet, 


‘should suppose thdt he regards their | 


but first.of all they 


| Se 


believed the Apostles and prophets to be 
so in the highést degree, and doubtless 
this belief passed from the mento. their 
writings, though St. Paul would not at 
all points give his warrant for this. 
Nevertheless, the canonization of the 
books, as we see it taking place from the 
end of the 2nd century, did make a great 
difference. Clement of Alexandria seems 
to be the first person to call the New 
Testament books ‘divinely inspired.’ 

This meant that they were formally co- 
ordinated with the Old Testament books, 
and at once all the exaggerated notions 
attaching to inspiration, which the Church 
had _ received from the Jewish schools, 
passed to them also. They are to be 
regarded,.. Origen. tells us, as infallible: 
when the writers record what they could 
not have known by natural means of 
information, the Holy Spirit must have 
supplied it; there can have been no lapses 
of memory: where variations of statement 
occur in seemingly parallel passages, they 
must refer to different occasions (Sandy, 
37). We are glad to notice that he im- 
plies.that others in his day would not have 
spoken so. Later we treasure St. Chrysos- 
tom’s admission of minor contradictions 
in the Gospels already referred to (p. 100). 
Tertullian also points out that St. Paul 
does not always appear to be writing 
under inspiration, and St. Jerome refers 
to those who drew a similar distinction 
within the books (Sanday, 42 f.). Chiefly 
must we be thankful that the Church made 
no attempt to frame any obligatory | defi- 
nition of inspiration, in spite of the habit 
both in East and West of identifying it 
with absolute inerrancy. In our day real 
believers in Christ are probably not the 
least tempted to doubt the reality of the 
inspiration of the New Testament writers 
or the authority which that inspiration 
imparts; but the plain fact that the 


detail would prevent their ever acquiescing 
in this identification. The fixing of the 
Canon, | however, made a great difference 
in the Church.” Harnack exaggerates the 
difference as Sanday points out, but it 
cannot be denied. 
there was no cer 
books read by Christians with respect, or 


publicly. rea ‘out in Church. 


ticism which here or there would have 
‘the Scriptures’ did not prevail. More- 


1 tradition. . 


a 


Evangelists. differ among themselves in- 


Bslore it was fred o 
inline between different: 


low a ~ 
sharp line was drawn, even ‘if ibe fana-_ 


proscribed _ all reading except that of — 


over, it pps a severe restraint on the 
. “That the faith as_ 
ed by the Apostles was the rule of | 
faith for a ereeuion generations would 
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have been always admitted. But an 
unwritten tradition is always expanding 
or changing. Now the conservative re- 
straint on tradition, at least in respect of 
doctrine, was made much more_ precise 
and effective. Whatever doctrinal ques- 
tion was raised, the supreme court of 
reference was henceforth what a.bishop at 
a Council in Carthage (A.D. 256) called 
‘the holy and adorable words of the Scrip- 
tures,’ and this brings us to our last point. 

(8) The Authority of ‘Tradition’ and 
the Authority of Scripture—From the 
first the Church had held fast to the 
apostolic tradition. Its function was to 
maintain the tradition: Nihil innovandum 
nisi quod traditum. When the Gnostics 
had. suggested.-secret-traditions. of higher 
value for select souls, the Church had 
appealed to the open tradition of each of 
the-apostolic sees handed on from bishop 
to bishop as sufficient and alone authentic. 
And with the consent of these traditions 
they confronted the Gnostics. Tertullian 
summarized the argument in an epigram: 


‘Is it possible that so many churches of . 


such importance can have hit by an 
accident of error upon an identical creed 

(in unam fidem erraverint)?’ Councils 
assembled. inorder to .bear_witness to the 
tradition. The ecumenical councils were 
important, because there all the Churches 

of Christendom were present by repre- 
sentation, to condemn the false teaching 

, which none of them recognized, and to 
Fs approve and guard the common tradition, 
%, ‘So the Catholic.Church.believes.’ ‘This 
is the idea which is developed in the little 
book—the Commonitorium of Vincent..of 
Lerins—which became in the West the 
classical work on the doctrinalauthority 
: of the Church. What the faithful son of 
ced the Church is to ask for, is the faith 
a which has been held in the great Church, 
went eS aleety always, and by all’— 
i } “everywh here’ by contrast to what can 
only show local.prevalence; ‘alyays’ by 
Rs 2 oc _ contrast-to.what.is-noyel; ‘by all’ in con- 
trast to what is merely-the-opinion of an 
~ individual, however great. In ‘matters 
rath Ok discipline or practice the Church had 


“a free hand to decree what might seem 


Ps oe = * x 


- stances. In matters of doctrine it had 
a much more - restricted duty. So 
_ Athanasius (de Synod., 5) notes the 

difference: between the formula used at 
Nicwa i in settling the Paschal controversy 
. a matter.of practice—and that used in 


‘With reference to Easter such and such 


6 


from. Holy Scripture’; 


Holy Scripture.’ 


| liarity on the part..of.the members o: 


_ best, from time to time, under the circum- | 


the doctrinal decision against _Arius. — 


were determined” (edoxe, and 
Jats posi a date), for at that time it was | 


ae 


determined that all should obey a certain 
rule: but with reference to the faith they 


wrote not ‘‘such and such things were — 
determined,” but “thus the Catholic 
Church believes.’”’ And they added im- 
mediately the statement of their faith, to 
show that their judgement was not new, 
but apostolic, and that what they wrote 
was not any judgement of theirs, but was. 
what the Apostles taught’ (see-for fuller 
quotations Gore, Roman Catholic Clams, 
iii). When the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment was formulated no new principle 
was introduced. But henceforth it was 
understood that the reference to, tradition 
did not-suffice. Tt was taken for granted 
that the apostolic doctrine had been ex- 
pressed once for all in the books now 
canonized, and that the final reference was 
to the books. So it was laid down per- 
emptorily by Origen, by Athanasius, by 
the Fathers generally without any hesita- 
tion. The great obstacle to the accept- 
ance of the test word Hoinoousios at 
Nicea was that the word was not in 
Scripture; and the obstacle was only over- | 
come by the evidence that no other word- 
would really exclude the Arian idea of a ~ 
demi-god, and that the Church had the ~ 
duty of guarding and protecting what — 
was really the faith of Scripture, even, if — 
necessary, by a new word. But during’ 
the years of controversy following Nicaea 
almost all the argument is conducted on 
the field of Scripture with little reference — 
to the Council. In his Catechetical lectures — 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem says to his cate-— 
chumens: ‘Do_not_ believe me—sinaply, a 
unless you receive the proo of what I say © 
‘Keep that faith — 
only which the Church is now giving eg 
you, and which_is certificat ited out—of.the © 
We stand astonished a f 4 
the particularity with which 
tom.insists on his flock having their fa iiss 
Bibles (not necessarily all the books), anc 
studying them.for themselves. N or does — 
he stand alone in this. Write wr 
insists. that...the..puri the--faith 
only..be.. maintained. by. constant —. 


Church generally ..with. oe 


The Father 
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From this point of view the relation of 
the teaching Church to the Scriptures is 
easy to establish. The Church with its 
tradition comes first. It was there before 
the Scriptures were written. All the books 
‘of the New Testament presuppose it, and 
no one of them is intended to give the first 
teaching to the Catechumen. To use 
Athanasius’ expression, it remains the 
function of the Church to give to the 
disciple...his..‘point “of view (scopos). 
Without this traditional instruction as to 

athe Threefold Name, the Incarnation, the 
< Mission of the “Spirit, the.Church, the 
Sacraments, the moral duties, the Last 
‘Things. (all of which the New Testament 
*presupposes), an individual left to himself 
‘to find his own way about in the books 
‘would be fairly sure to come to grief. 
But when he has received his point of view 
‘and his creed from the Church, he is to 
‘build himself up in fuller assurance and 
‘knowledge in thebooks; and this fami- 
larity. with the books on. the_part_of 
both teacher.and:taught.is to keep the 
tradition itself from corruption.and.one- 
sidédness. 

The question suggests itself, but does 
ot appear to have been raised in ancient 
times, What proof can be offered that all 
that the Apostles or their immediate dis- 
ciples regarded as belonging ‘to the tradi- 
tion appears in their occasional writings? 
Why should there not have been an un- 
written tradition also and equally apos- 
tolic? _ To this question there is perhaps 
no answer. It seems to have been taken 
for granted that the providence which 
presided over the coming of the Gospel 
secured the ‘all-sufficiency’ of the Scrip- 

tures on which the Fathers frequently 
insist. At any rate, it is noticeable that 
there is, in fact, nothing of importance— 
1 eas which ‘concerns the. faith _ of the 


cy h ; a—which can be- s 


a 


Testament _ (on the last point see Gore, 
econstruction of Belief, Part iii, 900). 
~The above—which | indisputably repre- 
sents the unanimous mind of the Fathers— 
vative positio It gives 

ed. meaning To 


_ The.time xe-came when the | qui 


of the B rai ‘ht urch. 


found Tne committed. to. mediaval 


be ctrin p which ba ch support in 

aity, a . ipture. So the 

Be) un i 2 rent sanctioned rae idea. of 
3 an ir D O 


traditi tor id 
ssides Scripture. (And: ainteas the 
Metion. tangents: fresearches into 


~fewest.articles.’ 


may2 be. ae 


the past and the verifying and correcting 
of the present by the past, this restraint 
also upon the authority of the living voice 
came. to be viewed with jealousy or openly 
repudiated. The-present_living. voice of 
the Church is enough; and the Church has 
been given in the successor of St. Peter 
a..centre and. seat. of..final.. authority. 
Thus we find recent Roman authorities 


on history (Franzelin and _ Batiflol) re- 


fusing any longer to accept Vincent of 
Lerins’ rule, because the facts of history 
make it impossible to maintain (what still 
remains the official claim) that the. present 
teaching of the Roman Church is covered 
by the appeal to antiquity—by the-quod 
semper and the quod ubique. Thus the idea 
of the authority of the Church has been 


centralized, freed from limitations, and * 


rendered peremptory and absolute in the 
Latin tradition. 


In the providential purpose_of God=it . 


seems to be.given to the Anglican Church 
in_theWestern world...to,.stand for. the 
ancient.rule.offaith. The ancient Church 
wished to be the faithful depository of the 
whole..Gospel, and to protect it when 
necessary; but it had no desire to formu- 
late dogmassor, to increase the exedenda; 
it might even have anticipated the pas- 
sionate aspiration of Erasmus: ‘Let,the 
essentials ofthe faith be limited. to the 
Anglicans may well re- 
gard themselves as the trustees of the 
ancient liberty. There.is.a faith without 
which the Church cannot live, and which is 
alder.even.than.the.d New, Testament. It is 
that which the Sacraments.make- effective 
and the Creeds.embody, and the Councils 
sought..to protect. It is, the..Church’s 


business to..teach.that.faith. We have no‘ 


cause to fear that science or_ historical 
criticism can dissolve its foundations. 
But we have grave cause to fear that 
ecclesiastical authority may forget its 
limitations and become burdensome upon 
sensitive. consciences, and. intolerable to 
the open-minded-scholar. So a high value 
attaches to the limitation which the 
Fathers admitted. ‘Holy.Scripture con- 
ings.necessary..to salvation: SO 
that. whatsoever. is not. read ot toe nor 
oved thereby, is. pot. fe e re- 
any man. that it. 
a as an article of aie isno 
more than the ancient.rule. And it should 
be. remembered that though : 


opinion: which are not ‘articles of the 


faith’ those. who 


| teach. inthe Church’ s name must not insist 


purden the conscience of men 
thems. as if they were. 


uld be: 


& 


with, (For the — 
bearing. of this rule of faith on the idea 
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of the development of doctrine or of ‘the 


Church see Reconstruction of Belief, Part | 


iii, cap. vii.) 
‘As a last word let it be said that to-day 


the labour of scholars on the Bible is being © 


chiefly devoted to critical questions. It 
will be found to-be so in much of the work 
contributed to this Commentary, This is 
inevitable, because our critical science is 
in great part a new science, and the 
foundations of exegesis have to be relaid. 
But when all that criticism can do has 


been well and truly done, and when the 

historical. background...of. Scripture _ has 

been redrawn, the real purpose-for which 

the holy..books have been-given to us_ 
has.not.yet been.served.. They were given | 
to us to convey to us the word of God in} 
all the stages of its delivery, to be the; 
guide of life through this Buren 

world, and to keep us in the light of God} 

If they are to serve their purpose ‘the 

Scriptures must be read in. the same spirit 

in-which they were written.’ 
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HISTORICAL © BLES 
By E. J. BICKNELL 


Criticism is the art of judging. All 
judgement involves comparison and dis- 
crimination. Even the simplest state- 
ment depends upon a previous act of 
criticism. All thought implies a process of 
selection and judgement. We say or hold 
that this is right or wrong, and that this 
js true or false, as a result of an act of 
criticism. In common speech no doubt 
criticism is often used in the sense of an 
unfavourable judgement. A critic is one 
who finds out faults and points out the 
weak spots. Hence the results of criti- 
cism are held to be negative and destruc- 
tive. The critic is one who spoils our 
enjoyment or undermines our beliefs. 
But this is not the true use of the term. 
All_..genuine...appreciation of truth or 
beauty, all_real_ conviction, can only be 
won. through discrimination and_ testing. 
The uncritical mind is at the mercy of 
passing impressions and shifting moods, 
It does not know why it believes or enjoys. 
It can give no reason for its affirmations 
or its denials. It mistakes prejudices for 
convictions, and temper for conscience. 
In short, it fails to be rational, and, as 
such, falls short of the standard of human- 
ity Porat wreess can belief be 
kept true_and morality... uncorruptéd. 

“other words, “right criticism is con- 
structive and energizing. It makes pos- 
sible the highest kind of life. 
and stabilizing the processes of thought 
and emotion, it vindicates and preserves 
the supreme values. Of course, the power 
of judging may be misused or perverted. 


It cannot by itself supply the material | 


fora full or abundant life. It can only deal 
with what it finds. But it cannot be simply 
suppressed or ignored without great 
‘danger to the whole man. As Plato said, 


Siz: 
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‘The unexamined life is impossible for a 
human being.’ The nemesis that awaits 
the stifling of criticism is mental and 
moral stagnation. 

Though all criticism is in its essential 
functions one, there are plainly many types 
of criticism. They vary in accordance 
with the subject-matter with which they 
deal and the practical aim that they 
seek to accomplish. -This article is con- 
cerned with two kinds, literary and his-_ 
torical criticism. The two, though 
closely connected, can be distinguished 
and require separate treatment. 

Literary criticism investigates the date 
and authorship of a writing, the circum- 
stances under which it was composed, 
the scope and purpose and nature of the 
work. It asks such questions as whether 
it is the production of one author or more 
than one; whether it is based on or em-— 
bodies earlier writings: and if so, what is 
their date and character, and have they 
been altered by the editor? This kind of 
criticism is sometimes known as ‘higher’ s 
criticism, not from any claim to superior-_ 
ity on the part of those who exercise ita 
but in contrast to ‘lower’ or ‘textual’ 
criticism which only aims at ascertain-— 
ing the actual words that the author | 
wrote. It is higher because it builds upon 
and assumes the work of the lower criti- 
cism. At the same time it is clearly more 
complex and embraces a wider field. 

In relation to modern books such 
literary criticism is Yarely needed. : Since. 
the invention of printing the author a d 
date of a work are indicated on the. title 
page. In the case of more than one edition 
the date and place of the original edition” 
is also usually-shown. Only in unusual 
instances, ‘such: as anonymous" writ 
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_or books that claim to be based on the dis- 
covery of some old or original document, 
is such criticism called into play. But this 
is a comparatively recent state of affairs. 
In old days all copies had to be made by 
-hand. They were fewer in number and 
‘more easily damaged. The name of the 
author might be lost, or the manuscript 
“assigned to someone else. Further, the 
canons of literary honesty were different 
_ from our own. There was no law of copy- 
tight. Forgery of all kinds was at some 
periods less strongly condemned and 
-always less readily detected. There was 
every temptation to claim the support 
_of a great name for some political or reli- 
-gious theory. The age as a whole was un- 
critical. It was difficult i in the extreme to 
_trace the antecedents of a manuscript. 
"Small wonder if many writings came into 


‘ circulation under names which were not | 


_ those of their true authors, and the mis- 
i take was not detected. 
Further, strange as it may seem to us, 
_ partly owing to the entire absence of copy- 
5 right, partly to the want of any device to 
Fi _ correspond to our use of inverted commas, 
it was the regular custom in all parts of 
the world to insert largé quotations from 
‘ earlier writings without any acknowledge- 


sment. Ancient books possessed nothing 
‘in the shape of footnotes or references to 
authorities. Nor was it thought necessary 
_to quote exactly. A later writer was free 
‘to alter or adapt the work of an earlier 
just as he felt disposed. A large number 
of books, not only in the times. of the Old 
and New “Testament but as. much in 
_médizval days, were compiled on this 
paste and scissors system. It is said that 
in Arabia this custom survives to-day 
-and involves no moral blame. 

' Under these conditions it is obvious 
that literary criticism has before it an 
exacting and necessary task. It must 
‘scrutinize carefully all claims to author- 
ship. It will be on the watch for traces of 
e use of earlier sources. In some cases 
methods have been vindicated by the 


after their employment has been detected 
by criticism. In other cases the original 
documents have come down to us, and 
manner in which later compilers have 
porated “them into their own works 
n be traced from the start. Thus in the 
I e lata book af Chronicles 
in books of Samuel 
‘ings. 2 Peat nie al of the writings 
at once how the chronicler took 
hole passages and freely adapted 


suit the fines and. euerne ie ‘a. 
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exist, and authors always tended to read 
back into earlier ages the ideas and habits 
of their own age. Thus medieval painters 
depicted scenes from the Bible in which 
men and women wore medieval costume, 
and the scenery was that of Europe. 
Historical criticism works in the closest 
connexion with literary criticism, and 
starts from the results attained by it. 
When the probable date and authorship 
of a work, its character and the sources 
that it embodies, have been ascertained, 
the historical critic asks the further 
question, What is its value as evidence 
for history ? How far does it give a true 
account of events as they actually 
occurred ? What light does it shed on the 
ideas and customs of the time which it 
describes, or of the period in which it 
was composed? If it is contemporary, 
with the events recorded, how far is its 
account accurate and based on trust- 
worthy information; how far is it biassed 
or one-sided? If it dates from a later 
age than the events recorded, is it based 
on reliable traditions and records ? How 
far have primitive records been coloured 
by later prejudices or modified by more 
recent developments? Every effort 
must be made to distinguish between 
genuine old accounts and the ideas that 
they contain and the accretions of later 
ages. In short, historical criticism aims 
at discovering the value of writings as 
evidence for history in the sense not only 
of what actually did occur in the region 
of fact, but of the ideas current at particu-. 
lar times. For example, the Book of 
Chronicles is very bad evidence for the 
truth of what happened in the reign of 
David, but it is excellent evidence for the 


opinions held in priestly circles..at,.the . 


beginning of the 3rd century _B.c., when 
the book was composed. It is plain that 
a small amount of evidence contemporary, 
or_nearly contemporary, with the events 
may be worth far more than. many later 


narratives—or--traditions. The ,.accept- 


j ance.ofa. tradition. by later_ages..over.a 
discovery of the actual sources of a book | wi ot 


a. guarantee..of 
its truth. If relics of documents attesting 
a different view and belonging to earlier 
times can be disentangled from later 
chronicles, they outweigh as evidence 
later traditions however widely prevalent. 
Thus scholars agree that the conception 
of the conquest of Canaan; which domin- 
ates our present books of the Old Testa- 
ment, is historically of little worth. It 
represents that conquest as immediate, 
complete, and achieved by a united 


Israel. But fragments of early: records 
| survive, embodied in the later narratives, 


> 
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which represent it as piecemeal, partial, 
and achieved by individual tribes. Many 
arguments go to show that this is cor- 
rect. The later tradition can be explained 
as coloured by patriotic and religious 
motives, and as reflecting the later ex- 
perience of the unity of the nation. 
Later conditions have been read back 
into primitive times. What ought to 
have been has been substituted for what 
actually occurred. As a rule the writers 
of the Old Testament were more con- 
cerned to be edifying than to be accurate 
recorders. They were preachers before 
they were historians. 

It is plain that the books of the Bible 
cannot claim exemption from criticism, 
literary and historical. Christianity, un- 
hike certain other religions, is bound up 
with history. That is one source of its 
strength. But the price has to be paid. 
Historical facts can only be proved by 
historical evidence. Historical evidence 
can only be obtained by a scientific 
criticism of the records. Why, then, 1s 
such criticism often regarded as the enemy 
of the Christian faith? If our sacred 
books are indeed inspired by God, will 
not they emerge victorious from the test ? 
Do we not claim that Christianity isto 
be-believed..because it.is ‘true and for no 

other reason ? All truth comes from God, 
and in its measure reveals God. 

In the abstract, few Christians would 
wish to deny these propositions. The 
common idea that criticism is the enemy 
of religion is due partly to a mistaken 
conviction that the truth of Christianity 
is bound up with certain beliefs about the 
date and authorship of the books of the 
Bible, which were long unchallenged and 
accepted by generations of Christians; 
partly also to a forgetfulness of the limita- 
tions of criticism, and to the claim by 
certain critics to make pronouncements 


_ about matters which lie outside their 


authority. 

When critics adduce arguments to 
prove that this or that book must be later 
than it has been usual to suppose, or 


cannot be assigned to its traditional 


author, they are perfectly within their 
tights. . The arguments must be con- 
sidered by the light of reason, and if, in 


7 the opinion of those most competent 


to judge, they prove their point, then the 
verdict must be accepted. This is not to 
say that any and every assertion by a 


ss body of critics is then and there to be | 


accepted as infallible. _ There’ is ae 


a criticism as well as good. i 


y_the desire fae novel 


sie \t i é 1 
eat: ‘ |-Further, the. science: of ‘ahs ws is induc- 


tive.’ Its conclusions cannot be proved 
in the same manner as the propositions 
of Euclid. On a very large number of 
points certainty is unobtainable. At 
least for a long time to.come differences 
of..opinion will have to be tolerated. 
No one would dispute that many of the 
verdicts of earlier criticism have had to 
be revised in the light of closer study 
and wider evidence It is also true that 
critics may~suffer..from the disease of 
hypercriticism. They imagine  differ- 
ences where none exist. They demand 
from their documents an accuracy and 
consistency which is not to be found in 
ordinary human records. They get out of 
touch with ordinary experience. But the 
fact remains that there are considerable — 
results which may be taken as assured. 
There are many positions that are not 
likely to be shaken by later research, 
and that have approved themselves to 
practically all scholars. These we are 
bound to accept, even if we suspend our 
judgement on many other points on which 
unanimity has not yet been attained. 
In any case, it is important to remember 
that the antidote to wild and reckless — 
criticism is not the refusal to criticize, 
but a sober and patient criticism. Argn- 
ments _can.only be met by..arguments. 
Truth will in the long run prevail. . 
Even so, many of the accepted results 
of criticism have given a shock to tradi- 4 
tional Christian faith. No scholar of any © 
reputation to-day holds that the Penta- 
teuch, as it stands, was written by Moses. — 
Yet this was the opinion of the Jewish - 
Church in the time of Christ, and was © 
universally held by Christians down to — 
recent trmes. Nevertheless, in the light — 
of new knowledge we must revise our 
ideas. We are coming to see that in- | 
spiration is not given either to individuals, » 
or to the Church as a whole, in order to 4 
save them the trouble of finding out 
what they can learn by the exercise of | 
their natural powers. The Holy Spirit z 
does not give formulated information — 
about facts of history or details of author- 
ship in order to dispense us from t 
our reason. -There are no grounds 
supposing that the Christian Church 
was ever promised the power of making 
infallible decisions about questions of the — 
date and eRe of we Seren ; 
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value of its teaching. As a matter of fact, 
“nothing has done more to make possible 
_a reverent and reasonable appreciation 
_of the spiritual value of the Old Testament 
Bihan criticism. The discovery of the 
_ probable order and history of its contents 
-has brought to the front the idea of 
_ gradual ¢ and progressive revelation. Much 
of its teaching, which from the earliest 
“days of the Church had been a stumbling- 
~ dlock to the Christian conscience, can 
"now be explained as belonging to an early 
stage in the development of Israel, and 
as being corrected by later passages 
within the Old Testament itself. As a 
» result ¢ of criticism we.can.believe the Bible 
to contain the Word of God, as on the 
‘older view we could not have done. 
_ And this is the reward of allowing criti- 
_ cism free scope in its own sphere. 

When we pass on to historical criticism, 
the question becomes more complicated 
_ and more serious. It is one thing to admit 

that the books of both the Old and New 
Testament were compiled according to 
_ the methods and on the literary principles 

current in those days, and not according 

to the modern law of copyright; it is 
_ another to face the full consequences of 
_ this admission. We must allow that no 
criticism can destroy the Bible. At most 
it can show that certain teaching which 
we had supposed to have been given in 
one age and by one person, was as a 
' matter of fact given in another age and 
by another person. But Christianity 
claims to be a religion not only of mere 
ideas, however exalted, but to be grounded 
on a historical basis. It witnesses to 
certain events of history and interprets 
them as revealing the mind and purpose 
oa God. k 
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ust recognize the limitations of pure 
orical: criticism. Strictly speaking, 
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as a result of literary: criticism, it’ 


a reply we Fricietl not attempt to with-— 


to explain away the evidence, and to 
adduce reasons for maintaining that the 
alleged. witnesses.were..mistaken. In 
other words, when the critic is weighing 
and sifting his data, mental presupposi- 
tions derived from elsewhere inevitably 
come in and influence his judgement. 
In dealing with ordinary events we all 
have approximately the same presupposi- 
tions and the personal element can be 
allowed for. But in dealing with more 
complicated historical questions, especially 
such as involve religious or political or 
other strong emotions, at is not easy to 
eliminate or even to be conscious, of per- 
sonal bias. “Othér considerations come in 
which are not, strictly speaking, historical 
at all. If, for instance, a historian holds 
such a theory of the universe that he be- 
lieves that anything of the nature of a 
miracle cannot happen, even though 
strong evidence for the occurrence of a 
miracle be produced, he-is bound to set | 
it on one side or explain it away. But 
he will do this not on strict historical 
grounds, but on grounds which are 
properly philosophical. In refuting him ~ 
it would be necessary to go behind his 
hi-.orical arguments and challenge his 
theory of the world. In short, when we 
come to judgements about the historical 
worth of, say, the Gospels, our decision | 
will depend on other than merely historical 
criticism, That by itself is unable to 
give the final verdict. Its judgements are 
most important, but within certain limits 
they will always be disputable. 

This need not alarm us. | For, say, the 
historical existence of Jesus the evidence 
is so overwhelming that only the biassed, 
critie-can-doubt it.. For the fact that the 
first. Christians all believed that., He. 98 
from_the..dead,..the evidence hae “equall y 

d. If on other questions the verdict — 
of historical criticism is more doubtful, 
we are content to await the issue in faith. 


‘ Time. tries arguments..as..well.as-men.” 
The mistakes of one school or age are 
corrected by another. Truth will in the 
long run .. But it can only win when 
criticism is allowed to exercise its function 
without fear or favour. On the other | 
hand, true judgement always demands 


sympathy. The critic who knows some- 


‘thing of the power of religion in in his own _ 
life will be preserved from 1 many €rrors 
and. misunderstandings. | Behind the 


Bible there stands the continuous life of 3 
the people of God, the Jewish and Chris- 

tian Church, and much in that‘ life can — 

only be nie understood by: one ee. has. 


pee it. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICISM OF 
THE PENTATEUCH 
By Lo EB. P. ERite 


(t) Meaning and History of Criticism.— 
The Pentateuch is the comprehensive 
name given to the first five books of the 
Old Testament, Genesis to Deuteronomy, 
traditionally called ‘ the Books of Moses,’ 
a tradition retained in the titles in our 
English Bibles, e.g. ‘ The First Book of 
Moses, commonly called Genesis,’ etc. 
These titles, however, are not original, 
but have been added to the books from 
the Greek version, the Septuagint. The 
Hebrew titles are simply the opening 
words of each book, ‘ In the beginning ’ 
(Genesis),..‘ These are the names’ 
(Exodus), ‘ And He called’ (Leviticus), 
“In the wilderness’ (Numbers), ‘ These 
are the words’ (Deuteronomy); and no 
author’s name is attached to them. The 
Jewish tradition that Moses wrote them 
is not supported by the contents of the 
books themselves, for they show no signs 
of Mosaic authorship, but, on the con- 
trary, contain clear evidence that they 
could not have been written by Moses, or, 
in fact, by any one author. The Penta- 
teuch contains, for example, duplicate 
narratives of the same events, often with 
contradictions in matters of fact, and 
narratives which are characterized by 
marked differences in literary style and 
by widely divergent ideas of God. On 
the assumption of unity of authorship, 
especially if Moses be regarded as the 
author, the literary and theological diffi- 
culties raised by the Pentateuch become 
insuperable. 

The tradition of Mosaic authorship 
probably arose from the ascription of the 
Jewish Law to Moses. Since Moses was 


_ the first leader to give Israel a legislation, 


‘subsequent legal codes, which, in the 


- course of Hebrew history, were drawn up 


on the basis of the Mosaic legislation to 
meet changed conditions as the nation of 
Israel grew and developed, came to be 
ascribed also to Moses; and as the Penta- 
teuch embodies these codes of law, which 
we shall have to consider later on, it 
would be in accordance-with Jewish ideas 
to attribute to Mosesalso the authorship 
of these five books. But, however it may 
have arisen, the tradition of Mosaic 


authorship cannot be maintained in face 


of the difficulties it involves, Hence 
arises the need of literary criticism, for it 
is the function of the critic to examine the 


i 


books carefully and scientifically to dis- 
cover what evidence they offer as to their 
origin and composition, and to enquire 
whether such evidence explains the diff- 
culties and solves the problems they 
present. We will therefore try to show 
the methods employed in documentary or 
literary criticism, and to illustrate the 
results which follow from their applica- 
tion, so that readers may be able to 
examine the Pentateuch critically for 
themselves, or, in other words, to practise 
the Higher Criticism, a term which is 
used to distinguish the criticism of docu- 
ments from the criticism of the text, which 


is known as textual or lower criticism. . 


The term higher criticism has provoked 
quite unreasonable prejudice and hostility 
in some quarters, and critics are accused 
with complete injustice of “ cutting up the 
Bible’ in order to force facts to fit a 
preconceived subjective and destructive 
theory, whereas nothing could be further 
from the truth. Instead of inventing 
theory and then manipulating facts to 
fit it critics have only gradually and step 
by step built up the theory on inferences 
from the facts, namely the phenomena 
observable by every careful reader of 
the Pentateuch. Documentary criticism 


thus forms a constructive science, not of — 


merely academic interest, but of the 


highest religious importance, since it — 


helps the thoughtful reader of the Old 


Testament to realize the progress of — 


Divine Revelation. 


The evidence on which the present | 


documentary hypothesis of the composi- | 


tion of the Pentateuch is based, and the — 


methods by which the different literary — 
and theological characteristics are dis- 
tinguished and co-ordinated, will per- — 
haps be most readily understood by — 
tracing the history of critical research — 


and development. This will also serve 
to correct the misrepresentation, fre- 


quently repeated, that the higher criticism — 


of the Old Testament was invented in 


Germany by Dr. Wellhausen during the 


latter half of the roth century; while, in 


3 


‘ 
‘ 
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fact, it is the outcome of long and patient _ 
\ 


study and research by various scholars 
during the past 250 years, who, working. 
for the most part independently, have 
reached substantially the same con- 
clusions. * = 


—— 


. 


The : science of documentary criticism 
_ began with the observation of duplicate 
and divergent records, and with the 
attempt to explain them. How the need 
for such explanation produces a theory of 
criticism is usefully illustrated by T. i 
_ Robinson in The People and the Book, 15 
| He tells of a group of Sunday eee 
_teachers who had met to discuss the 
"lesson for the next Sunday. It was the 
_ story of Joseph and his brothers (Gen 37), 
_ and as they studied it with a view to 
teaching it they found difficulties in 
reconciling the contradictions it contains. 
In one place Joseph is said to have been 
sold to Ishmaelites, and in another to 
_have been carried off by Midianites; 
_ while in one part of the story Reuben 
- tries to rescue him by suggesting that 
_ he should be put in a pit, in other verses 
¢ itis Judah who saves his life by proposing 
"to sell him to the Ishmaelites. ‘The 
case seemed hopeless until the leader of 
the group suggested that possibly two 
stories were intertwined here. At once 
a line of solution was offered, and in half 


AV before them, they had disentangled 
_ two narratives, each of which was in itself 
practically complete. . These young 
people would probably have been much 
_ surprised if they had been told that they 
were doing “‘ higher criticism,’’ yet that is 
exactly what they were doing.’ 

Now this method of meeting the diffi- 
' culties in the Joseph story, which we shall 
consider in fuller detail below, is pre- 
_ cisely the method which, when applied to 
_ the whole of the Pentateuch, has enabled 


distinguish with reasonable accuracy the 
documentary sources which have been 
combined in their composition. We need 
not deal here with the attempts of the 
Jewish Rabbis in the Middle Ages and 
later to account for isolated passages, 
‘such as the account of Moses’ death, 
which could not have been written by 
himself, but may pass to the first attempt 
_at scientific documentary criticism, which 
was made by a French Roman Catholic 
iest, Richard Simon, who in 1678 
lished a Cnitical History of the Old 
Testament. Simon pointed out the 
nce of duplicate narratives of the 
vents in Genesis, e.g. of Creation and 
lood, and he showed, moreover, that 
ese suskonees 208: duplication cpeh 


y hecce. beets the other copious. 
infer rent hat Genesis ae acon 


| distinguished by the writers’’ 


an hour, with nothing but the English | 


scholars to analyze the five books and to | 
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demonstrating that narratives by different 
writers in that book may be distinguished 
by diversities of literary style he estab- 
lished the correct method of criticism, 
which later scholars were able to develop 
and to apply to the whole of the Penta- 
teuch. The next impetus toward critical 
investigation of the sources of Genesis 
came from a) French Roman Catholic 
physician, Jean Astruc, who in 1753 
wrote a book in defence of the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. Astrue 
held that the Pentateuch was compiled 


| by Moses from various sources, and that 


the two main narratives which he com- 
bined in Genesis and Ex 1-6 may be 
use of 
different Divine names. One writer uses 


| the name Elohim (God), the other Jehovah 


(Hebrew Yahweh or Jahveh). Astruc 
was the first to draw attention to the con- 
sistent variation of the names of God’ in 
Genesis, and thus, working independently 
of Simon and using a different criterion 
for distinguishing documents, he arrived 
at substantially the same conclusion. It 
should, however, be emphasized that 
modern criticism, though recognizing the 
validity of the variation in, the Divine 
names which Astruc demonstrated, as a 
clue to the separation of sources, does not 
regard it as one of the principal criteria 
which-distinguish the narratives of the 
different writers. Still, Astruc’s work 
strengthened the case for the compo- 
site origin of the Pentateuch and led 
to further investigation. In Germany, 
Eichhorn published in 1780'a theory 
of the composition of Genesis, in which, 
though working independently of both, 
he reached the same conclusions as Simon 
and Astruc, and distinguished two princi- 
pal documents differing from each other 
in literary style and in the use of the 
Divine names. Thus by the end of the 
18th century criticism had advanced to 
the stage of recognizing a combination 
of two main documentary sources in 
Genesis and the early chapters of Exodus. 
The next step was taken by a Scotchman, 
Alexander Geddes, who in 1792 published 
a critical edition of the Pentateuch and 
Joshua, in which he enunciated what 
became known as the ‘ fragmentary 
hypothesis.’ Geddes extended the field 


of critical enquiry to the whole of the five _ 
_books, and suggested that they were 


composed of fragmentary sources com- 
prising more than two main documents, 


This hypothesis. was introduced into 


Germany by Vater in his Commentary on 


the Pentateuch in 1802,.and stimulated 
further research, and from that time 
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onward most of the critical work on the 
Old Testament by which the present 
position has been reached was done in 
Germany; but the way had been pointed 
out in France and Scotland. 

We need not follow the course of subse- 
quent developments in detail. Fuller 
consideration of the literary style showed 
that the variation in the Divine names 
was no longer a safe criterion for the 
two-documentary theory after Gen 20, 
where another document appears which 
uses Elohim, but differs completely in 
style from the account of Creation in 
Gen 1-24, and the narratives akin to it 
where Elohim is also used. Further; it 
was made clear that Deuteronomy, which 
possesses a distinctive style and contains 
an independent legislation, was the work 
ofaseparate writer. The German scholar 
Ewald led criticism a step further by 

d demonstrating the unity of plan on which 
the separate documents have been com- 
bined, and he attempted to determine 
their relative ages, though later research 
considerably modified his chronological 
arrangement. When Hupfeld in 1853 
analyzed the two sources in Genesis which 
both use Elohim, and showed that they 
differ markedly in style and thought, 
while the document which uses Jehovah 
is distinct from both, the existence ot 
three separate sources in the Pentateuch, 
apart from Deuteronomy, was definitely 
established. The sources which use 
Elohim became known as Pand E. Pius 
the writer of the Creation narrative in 
Gen 1-2 ** and of the subsequent kindred 
passages, which are easily distinguished 
by his marked individuality of style. 
The writer of E, which first appears at 
Gen 20, though using the name Elohim, 
has no affinity with P either in thought 
or expression. The writer who uses 
Jehovah is known as J, and the Deuter- 
onomist as D. It was also observed that 
areas ‘these sources extend beyond the Penta- 
i; ae teuch into Joshua, and consequently the 
be. ty first six books of the Old Testament are 
Mer frequently designated the Hexateuch. 
ae _ It remained then to determine the 
_--— relative dates of these sources, Ewald, 
_ who pointed out the unity of plan by 
(SOI that P supplied the framework 
into which narratives from the other 
sources had been fitted, supposed for that 
- reason that P was the earliest in date, 
_ and this view was for some time accepted 
until the legal codes were more fully 
--examined. It was then seen that each 
of the: sources. contained a body of laws. 
ef The whole of the laws in Leviticus and 


a 


most of those in Exodus and Numbers — 


belong to P, while a shorter legislation in 
E xodus is found in JE (see below), and 
Deuteronomy has its own code of law. 
It then became evident that the develop- 
ment observable in these laws was in 
conflict with the dates assigned to the 
documents on literary grounds alone, and 
it was found necessary to supplement 
literary by historical criticism in order to 
decide their chronological order, ‘To 
determine when the different documents 
contained in the Hexateuch were written 
is an historical investigation rather than a 
literary one. . .. The laws and institu- 
tions of a people are landmarks ‘in its 
development; and the historical student 
examines them in order to trace the 
growth of ideas which exercise influence 
on the community. A similar process is 
necessary in following the course of Israel’s 
development, both religious and political. | 
Accordingly criticism proceeded to enter 
on a wider field, and, instead of occupying 
itself exclusively with words and phrases, 
paid attention to the laws and institutions 
of the chosen people’ (Chapman, Intro- 
duction to the Pentateuch, 34). 
It had been generally agreed that 
Deuteronomy was the book of the law 
on which Josiah based his reformation, 
621 B.C. (2 K 22, 23), and literary criticism 
had shown that the historical records from 
Exodus onwards had been revised and 
edited in accordance with the Deutero- 
nomic point of view. It had therefore 
been assumed that the Deuteronomic re- 
vision was the final arrangement of the — 
Pentateuch, or Hexateuch, and that 
Deuteronomy was the latest of the docu- 
ments. The great influence of Ewald — 
kept his theory of the priority of P in~ E 
possession for some time, and though 
different opinions were expressed by some _ 
few scholars they were not seriously con- : 
sidered until Reuss in 1833 propounded — % 
in his lectures what has since been 
generally accepted as the true explana-— 
tion of the chronological relation of thx 
sources to one another. A consideratio 
of the laws in comparison with the histo 
of Israel showed that the develop 
legislation of P was not known or Si si els. 


in Israel before this reformation — Ie 
those of the Covenant prese: 
certain JE aaa ine i Ser 


oO ED 


ek 7 Son 4 
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“Means Vatke in 1835 pointed out the 
importance of Ezekiel’s legislative pro- 

gramme, for Ezekiel shows a knowledge 
of D, but not of P, the legislation of P 

_ being a developed and completed codi- 

fication of the laws for the restored exiles 
summarized in Ezek 40-48. Reuss hesi- 
_ tated to publish his conclusions in face 

of the popular theory, but his work was 

ae ed on by his pupils, one of whom, 

Sorat in 1866, published his important 
— maintaining that the teaching of 

the prophets was prior to the Levitical 
"legislation, P, which was not completed 

till after the fall of the kingdom of Judah, 

and that the Pentateuch was not put 

forth in its present form till after the 

Exile, during the reformation of Ezra. 
» The Grafian hypothesis with all that it 

involved was at first regarded with sus- 

picion by those who may be termed the 
_* orthodox ’ critics of the time till it was 

powerfully reinforced by the writings of 
two great scholars, Kuenen in Holland 
-and Wellhausen in Germany. In the 
_ Introduction to his Prolegomena to the 
_ History of Israel Wellhausen recounts 
his own experience in terms which sug- 
_ gestively express the religious importance 
of the critical hypothesis. He says that 
he was attracted to the study of the Old 
Testament by the stories of Saul and 
David, Ahab and Elijah, and by the dis- 
courses of the prophets, and that he con- 
‘sidered he tolerably understood the his- 
torical and ‘prophetic books, though he 
felt that he was ‘ beginning with the roof 
instead of the foundation; for I had no 
thorough acquaintance with the Law, of 
which I was accustomed to be told that it 
the basis and postulate of the whole 
literature. At last I took courage and 
ade my way through Exodus, Leviticus, 
bers, and eventhrough Knobel’s Com- 
ary tothesebooks. Butit wasinvain 
looked for the light which was to be 
from this source on the historical and 
rophetical books. On the contrary, my 
syment of the latter was marred by the 
-; it did not bring them any nearer 
intruded itself ‘uneasily, like a 
; makes a noise indeed but is 


there were points of contact 
and them, differences also 
elt felt, and I found i 1 im- 


‘ 


2 and really effects nothing. 
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which was worse confounded by the 
explanations of Ewald.’ He then learned 
of Graf’s hypothesis, which placed the 
Law later than the Prophets, and this 
suggested at once a solution of his diffi- 
culties. The significance of Wellhausen’s 


thesis he maintains, to which he lays no 
claim, but in the fact that in solving his 
own difficulties he showed others how to 
interpret the progressive religious develop- 
ment in the Old Testament, and he worked 
out the critical theory afresh so thoroughly 
and presented it in such a clear and in- 
telligible form that he carried conviction 
to scholars in all countries, and since the 
publication of the famous Prolegomena 
there has been a growing consensus of 
opinion in favour of the critical hypo- 
thesis he restated. It is worth while, 
however, to point out again that this 
hypothesis of the combination of four 
documents in the Pentateuch and of the 
priority of the Prophets to the Law was 
not the work of any one man. We have 
seen the gradual development of literary 
criticism as the result of conclusions 
reached by various scholars working 'on 
different lines and in different countries; 
and the position established by historical 
criticism was‘reached in the same way, 
by various scholars working independ- 
ently, as Wellhausen points out. ‘ The 
hypothesis usually associated with Graf’s 
name is really not his, but that of his 
teacher Eduard Reuss. It would be still 
more correct to call it after Leopold 
George and Wilhelm Vatke, who, inde- 
pendent alike of Reuss and of each other, 
were the first to give it literary currency. 
All three, again, are disciples of Martin 
Lebrecht de Wette, the epoch-making 
pioneer of historical criticism in this field. 


itself.’ 


full critical introduction to the Old 
Testament with detailed analysesshowing 


; subject. 


7 


uch oh peer and RARE criti 


work lies not in the originality of the’ 


He indeed did not himself succeed in | 
reaching a sure position, but he was the 

first clearly to perceive and point out | 
how disconnected are the alleged starting- ay 
point of Israel’s history and that history _ ." 
The critical hypothesis was ex- — 
plained lucidly and fully for English 
readers by Robertson Smith in The Old 

Testament in the Jewish Church; whilea 


the extent of the various” documents iny 
the Pentateuch was written by Driver, ' 
. Literature of the Old Testament, still the - hs 
standard English book of reference on this a ‘y s 


of2) The: niaderiencards Sources. We Ae ty 
_now briefly summarize the results| re ve 
ched by the application to a enti as em 
am Prey & 
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on which is based the ‘documentary hypo- 
thesis’ generally accepted to-day. The 
Pentateuch is a compilation formed by 
the combination of four documents desig- 
nated J, E, D, P. Of these documents 
P, or the priestly Source which forms the 
framework and contains the priestly 
legislation, is the latest and was not com- 
pleted till the time of the Exile. “It may 
be dated approximately c. 450 B.c. This 
is not to say, however, that the legal and 
ceremonial principles underlying the 
legislation of P were the product of the 
Exile. It is clear from Ezekiel’s pro- 
gramme that religious thought had been 
moving in this direction previously. 
What criticism does establish is that 
the legislation of P was not codified and 
put forth in its present form till the re- 
formation of Ezra. Included in P is the 
bedy of laws contained in Lev 47-26 which 
bears clear marks, both in vocabulary 
and style, of distinct authorship though 
akin to P and showing a remarkably close 
literary resemblance to the writings of 
Ezekiel. This code lays great stress on 
holiness, and is therefore known as the 
Holiness Code or H. It is later than 
Deuteronomy but earlier than P, and its 
close similarity to the teaching and 
language of Ezekiel seems to show that it 
is the product of a school of thought which 
that prophet represented; but, whatever 
its origin, it was taken over entire by the 
compilers of the priestly code, and so 
for legal purposes may be regarded as P. 

D (Deuteronomy) contains a code of 
laws (12-26), based on the teaching of the 
prophets of the 8th century, especially 
Hosea and Isaiah. This code was pro- 
mulgated during the reign of Josiah and 
was made the standard by which that 
king carried out his reformation. Its 
promulgation may be dated therefore 
c. 621, and it remained the law of Israel 
until the priestly legislation was put in 
force by Ezra. The relation between 


' these two codes will be explained below. 


The remaining sources, J and E, furnish 


_ most of the narrative portion of the early 


history. These two sources are closely 
related and form two parallel histories 


embodying traditions which reach back 


to patriarchal times. The compiler has 


interwoven extracts from each, occa- 


sionally so closely that it is not always 
possible to separate them, and the critic 
must sometimes be content to mark a 


_ passage simply JE. There can, however, 
be no doubt that J and E are two distinct 


sources. This is clear from the presence 
of duplicate narratives of which neither 


_ can be assigned to P, whose style is un-— Or 
cL yoeee 26 ae ew, 


r 


mistakable; and closer investigation of 
such narratives, which we will consider 
in fuller detail later on, shows that each 
source exhibits characteristics of its own, 
both literary and theological. The re- 
ligious standpoint of E belongs to the 
periodimmediately preceding the prophets 
Amos and Hosea, and it may thus be 
dated c. 800-750 B.c. J, which reflects 
the cruder religious ideas of an earlier 
period, may be regarded as having been 
written not later than c. 850 B.c. Both 
these sources, however, contain traditions 
which go back to much earlier times, and 
they carry on their records of the history 
beyond the period covered by the Penta- 
teuch up to the time when they were put 
in writing. Thus, e.g., we find that J is 
a valuable historical authority for the 
period of the Judges. In a later section 
we shall see reason to believe that J was 
written in the Southern Kingdom, and 
represents the traditions of past history 
as they were preserved and handed down 
in the tribe of Judah; while E records the 
history from the standpoint of a member 
of the Northern Kingdom of Israel. This 
accounts for the differences in detail 
observable when both sources narrate the 
‘same story. ‘ Thus, as the result of the 
work of more than two centuries of Bib- 


lical scholarship, we have to-day, instead ~ 


of one, four parallel ST Noe eet 


im the Old, as well as in t Testa- 

A modern history of the Hebrew 
people rests therefore not on one but 
four corner-stones. . . Above all, the 
critical historian is able to avail himself 
of the testimony of witnesses who lived 


many centuries before the completion of © 


the books in which their writings are now 
embodied. When the analysis has dis- 


closed the different narratives, they can — 


be studied in their original literary sim- 
plicity and unity, free from the abrupt 


transitions and seeming inconsistencies 


“~< 


which characterize them in their present _ 


form. Only when the older is distin- = 


guished from the later, is it possible intel- 


ligently and constructively to trace the — 


marvellous unfolding of Israel’s faith and — 
of that noble moral and religious sense — 
which made the Hebrews a race of pro-— 
phets’ (C. F. Kent, Growth and Contents 
of the Old Testament, 30). 

(3) Eastern Historians’ Methods as 


| Seen in the Books of Chronicles.—Before 
passing on to consider the characteristics — 
of these sources it may be well to’ explain © “a 
the Eastern method of writing history, 
which makes it possible to distinguish > 


the different sources used by the > compiler, 
zu FSB is sia taoed in view 
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the frequent needless difficulties which 

arise through readers’of the Old Testa- 
' ment assuming that it was written accord- 

ing to the literary conventions observed 
by modern Western historians. The 
modern Western historian, after reading 
up his sources, conveys in his own words 
the information he has derived from them. 
The Eastern writer, on the contrary, 
_ incorporates extracts from his sources 
_ verbatim, only amending them here and 
_ there in conformity with his particular 
standpoint, or, as in the Old Testament, 
in accordance with the religious principle 
_he wishes to inculcate, adding only as 
_ much original writing as is necessary to 


n 


fit the sources together into a more or less 
coherent narrative. This method may 
be fully illustrated from the writings of 
Arabic historians, as A. A. Bevan has 
shown (Cambridge Biblical Essays, 12-19). 
Fortunately we have in our Old Testament 
an example of. the Hebrew historian’s 
method, where both the compilation and 
one of the original sources may be com- 
pared, namely the books of Chronicles, 

which incorporate verbatim large sections 
from Samiicel“and Kings. If the reader 
_ will compare the story of the death of 
- Saul in rChio with 1S 31 he will see 
that the Chronicler has incorporated the 
chapter from Samuel, and has added two 
_ verses of his own at the end to point the 
moral of Saul’s defeat and death. Then, 
_ going on to 1 Chir he will see further 
that here the Chronicler has selected ex- 
tracts from 2 S-5 17° and 23 §°°, while he 
has also used another source in the later 
verses. And so the reader may continue, 
' by means of the references in the RVm, 
comparing Chronicles with the corre- 
_ sponding passages in Samuel and Kings. 

It does not come within our scope to 
_ dwell more fully here on the relation of 
these books to one another, but it is 
relevant to our purpose to consider two 
. further passages which illustrate two 
characteristics of the Hebrew histories 
important to bear in mind, namely the 
differences in theological standpoint ob- 
‘servable in sources of different date, and 
‘the writers’ anachronistic tendency to 
resent the more ‘developed national 
titutions and religious ideas of their 
own age as belonging to the earlier period 
with which they are dealing. This is 
pecially characteristic of P in the Penta- 
h. When we compare 2S8 with 
18 we find that the Chronicler has 
opied the chapter from Samuel practically 
word, but with one significant 
in the last verse. 25818 ends 
said “oxiid pede’ sons were 


priests’; but Chronicles is a later com- 
pilation by a member of the school of P 
who wrote in a time when a definite 
hierarchy ‘was established, the Aaronic 
priesthood, strictly limited-to ‘the sons 
of Aaron.’ Consequently the Chronicler 
has altered the statement of the earlier 
history to ‘and the sons of David were 
chief about the king.’ This isan example 
both of anachronism and of difference 
in theological standpoint. Again, 2 S24, 
the account of David’s census of Israel, 
reproduced with some _ characteristic 
alterations in 1Ch21, opens with the 
statement: “ And again the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Israel, and he 
moved David against them, saying, Go, 
number Israel aud Judah.’ In the 
Chronicler’s version this is altered to 
“And Satan stood up against Israel, and 
moved David to number Israel,’ an 
alteration due to the Chronicler’s higher 
conception of God, which has led him to 
correct the crude theology of the earlier 
writing. A full discussion of the relation 
between Chronicles and Samuel and Kings 
in its bearing on Pentateuchal criticism 
will be found in Chapman (267-273), 
where it is demonstrated that most of the 
alterations in and additions to the narra- 
tives of Samuel and Kings made by the | 
Chronicler are due to the influence of the 
priestly legislation, which was clearly 
unknown to the earlier writers, since the 
compiler of Kings, who was interested in 
the Temple and its worship, would hardly 
have ignored entirely the priestly code 
had it beenin existence. A comparison of 


KingsandChroniclesthereforestrengthens . 


the inference that P belongs to a period 
later than the fall of the Jewish kingdom. 
Enough will now have been said here 
to show that Chronicles provides an 
excellent illustration of the Hebrew 
method of compiling history by the 
incorporation of documentary sources, a 
method which was followed in the com- 
pilation of the Pentateuch; and although 
we possess no independent version of the 
sources used in the Pentateuch, yet they 
are marked by such distinctivecharacteris- 
tics of literary style and theological stand- 
point that it is possible to distinguish 


them for the most part with reasonable _ 


certainty, and we will now proceed to 
consider more fully the criteria which 
enable us to recognize the four documents 
PESDsP. 

(4 ) The Document P. We may con- 
veniently take the documents in the order 
of their occurrence in the Pentateuch © 


and so examine P first, which, though the 


latest in date, possesses the most strongly — 
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marked peculiarities of style and diction, 
and so is the most easily recognizable ; and 
in order that the reader may be able to 
judge the nature of this document for 
himself we will append here Driver’s list 
of all the passages in the Pentateuch which 


belong to P, namely: 
Gen I-2 Aa 5 1-28) 30-32 | 6 9-22 6, 11, 13-162, 


L7a,18-21,24 1-24, 80-5, 13a, 14-19 G 1-17, %8-29 10 
1-7, 20, 22, 23, 31, 82. It 10-26, 27, 31, 32 12 40-5 
3 uate 16 ive 3, 15, 16) 7,4 0L9 29, 21 16, 
2b-5 23; 25 7-lla, 12-17. 19, 20, 266 ad 34, Bee 
27 46_58 a 29 24, 28), 29 31 185 | 33 ‘18a, 34 1-2a, 
4, 6, 8-10, 13-18, 20-24, 27-29 9-13, 15, 220-29 
36, 37 1-24 | 41 46° 46 6-27) 47 5-64, 7-11, 276, 28. 
48 ace 49 la, 280-33 o 12,13, 

Ex 1 1-5. 7. 18, 14, Q 280-25 6 2-7 
216, 22 8 5-7, 15d- 19 9 8- 12 II 9, LO; I2 1-20, 28, 
37a, 40. 41, 43- 51 121. 2. 20, 1 eo ‘4, 8, 9, 15-18, 
21a, 21c-23, 26, 274, 28a, 29 16 1-3, 6-24, 31-36 | 17 Me 
19 1-20 24 15-184 25-31 18a 34 29-35 | 35-40. 
Leviticus, all, including H, 17-26. 

Nur}-1028, 13 1-172, 21.25, 26¢ (to ‘Paran’), 
S2a y4 1,2, 5,7, 10, 26-30, 34-38 5 76 1a 2b-7a 

‘7-11 | later addition), 16, 17, 18-24, 27a, 325, 35 
(PoA0S later),<2oo ms i7-20e( ton month"), 
2, 8b-4, 6-13, 22-29 oy da (to ‘ Hor’), 10,11) 921) 
25 6-18 26-31, 32, 18, 19, 28-32 33.36, 

If these passages be read it will be seen 
that. P forms a practically complete 
record, giving only very brief accounts of 
the patriarchal history, but affording a 
full and detailed treatment to the re- 

\ ligious institutions and the ceremonial 
law of Israel. When this record is con- 
sidered as a whole it is found to contain 

many characteristic words and expres- 

sions. which occur nowhere else in the 

. Old Testament, while its general style 

has no affinity with any other Old Testa- 

ment writings except Ezekiel. A general 
impression of the literary style of P may 

be gained at once by a detailed considera- 
Sie tion of Gen I-2 4%, a passage which con- 
tains many of this writer’s characteristic 
words and expressions. On reading this 
account of Creation we notice a repetition 
of fixed phrases, e.g. Let there be . . . and 
there was—and God saw that it was good— 
And there was evening and there was morn- 
ing—after its (their) kind—herb yielding 
seed and tree bearing fruit—Be fruitful and 
multiply. We note also a circumstan- 
_tiality and redundancy of expression, the 
' same thing being repeated in almost the 
same words. Consider, e.g., 24-28: ‘ And 


13, 19, 20a, 


living creature after its kind, cattle and 
creeping thing, and beast of. the earth after 
its kind, and the cattle after their kind, and 


tp Bonds. And God sai Le us make man in 


God said, Let the earth bring forth the 


sf everything that creepeth upon the ground 
after” its kind: and God saw that it was 


ae ~~ 


our image, after our likeness: and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. 
And God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him; male 
and female created he them. And God 
blessed them and said unto them, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and subdue it; and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over every living thing that 


creepeth upon the earth’ (not ‘ moveth’ 
as RV), With the passage quoted above 
cf. 212, and note the repetition of. 


finished and his work which he had made. 
On reading the other P passages in the 
Pentateuch we find the same distinctive 
style throughout, and several words and 
phrases which appear in this short account 
of Creation are frequently repeated else- 
where, e.g. after their kind, in Gen 67°, 
734. if the reader will look at these 
verses he will see at once that they are the 
work of the writer of Gen 1; cf. also Lev. ~ 
DT A426./1 9, 28 2955 etc. To ben fruitful sande 
multiply: cf: Gen 817, g1-7, 172, 283, 
35 ap aoe, = 1 *; Lev 26 *—for — 
food: cf. Gen 6%1, 93; Ex "1615; Lev rr 39 
(Heb.)—These are the generations of: cf. 
Gen 51, 6 ¥, 101, 11 1°, and frequently. 
Some few other words and phrases char- 
acteristic of P are this selfsame day (Gen ~ 
18, 77 28.26; Ex 12 17,4151; Ley 23 14,21, 
28, 29, a0) after their families (Gen 8 19, 
EGO So 88s/82 36 SC; xe, 6 116 8R 5 Neer eee 
times, also in 3, 4, and 26, etc.) ; throughout 
your (their) generations (Gen.17 7% 12; Ex | 
12 4,17, 42, 76 82.33, and frequently); con- — 


gregation, for the nation of Israel: Ex 12 
5.6, 1007) 76 102s 1028" and frequently anv 
Exodus, Leviticus, ‘and Numbers, so q 


princes or rulers of the congregation. In 5 
addition P uses certain words in a sense _ 

.peculiar to himself which readers of the ~ 
Hebrew readily recognize, e.g. the words a 
for tribe, half, judgements, kinsfolk, make a 
covenant, etc. The above are only a few ; 
examples of the distinctive vocabulary of 
P. A more detailed list will be found in 
Chapman (206-227); but a better idea of 
the literary style of P can be gained 
reading it for oneself rather than ee co 
sulting tabulated lists. : 

Apart from his distinctive Styles i 
writer of P exhibits also a distinct the 
logical standpoint. His conception © 
God is strictly monotheistic and + 
cendental. In this document God 
‘portrayed as coming into direct con 
with the world or mankind. Creation : 
‘accomplished by His: ie fate 


s 


_ there be,’ a conception very different from 
_ the anthropomorphic idea of God ex- 
pressed in Gen 2 and 3. Moreover, we 
_ see in this document an attempt to trace 
a development in the Divine Revelation 
_ by the names of God. Up till Gen 17 P 
uses Elohim, but in the first verse of that 
chapter a new name is revealed, El 
Shaddat, RV ‘ God Almighty ’;.and not 
till the time of Moses is the name Jehovah 
revealed (Ex6? %). ‘And God spake 
unto Moses, and said unto him, I am 
Jehovah: and I appeared unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, as El Shaddai, 
but by my name Jehovah I was not known 
to them.’ This alone should make it 
clear that the many passages in Genesis 
from 2 onwards where the name Jeho- 
vah (obscured in RV by ‘the Lord,’ 
_ though the Hebrew is precisely the same 
as‘ Jehovah ’ in Ex 6?) is constantly used 
must belong to a different writer than the 
_ author of the statement that God was not 
known to the patriarchs by His Name 


Mm A acer wok 
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Jehovah. Moreover, a comparison of 
Ix 622 swath 3 22-14; > which contains 
another account of the revelation to 
_ Moses of the name Jehovah, shows the 
_ existence of a third document distinct 
' both from P and from that of the writer 
who has used Jehovah consistently in the 
_ earlier narratives. Further evidence of 
the developed theological standpoint of P 
is to be found in the fact that his 
record nowhere represents the patriarchs 
as offering sacrifices. He gives no de- 
- scription of a sacrifice until he has de- 
_ scribed the construction of the Tabernacle 
and the institution of the priesthood 
properly qualified to offer it. The first 
_ sacrifice recorded in P is that offered by 
Aaron and his sons (Lev8). In his 
view sacrifice could not be offered except 
by the priests and in the proper place 
- according to the regulations of his code 
_of law, which will be considered later in 
its relation to the Beer legal Be in the 
- Pentateuch. 
si 5) The Document J Cauibated pitts P.— 
> come now to the document J which 
gins in Gen 2 *? with the second account 
tion. A few of the longer extracts 
his source will be enough to enable 
> reader to appreciate, how widely 
ifferent is its literary style from that of 
_To J may be assigned Gen 2 *”°, 3, 4, 
EO 24)) 26198) 27-49, * 38, 39; 43544. 
>t us now ‘compare the account of 
ation in Gen 2 4-5 with that of Pin 1. 
ce at once a threefold difference— 
i presentation. of facts, and 
In place of the formal, 


‘marks of this writer’s style. : 
mainder of these pa haat Se to ee t 
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P we have a story instinct with living 
human interest. This writer illustrates 
the creation of mankind by showing us a 
man ina garden, and tells a simple story 
with an easy fluency in-tharked contrast 
to the precise, formal phrases and repeti- 
tion of P.. Cf, )e.¢.,.111.1 with 2°—%And 
out of the ground made the Lord God 
to grow every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight, and good for food; the tree of life 
also in the midst of the garden, and the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil’; 
or 174-26 with 21®8—‘ And out of the 
ground the Lord God formed every beast 
of the field, and every fowl of the air; and 
brought them unto the man tosee what he 
would call them: and whatsoever the man 
called every living creature, that was the 
name thereof.’ The facts are also pre- 
sented differently. In P the world is at 
first a waste of waters and the dry land 
gradually appears. In J the earth is at 
first too dry for vegetation to grow on it, 
and is watered by a mist. Again, in P 
the narrative is designed to lead up to the 
creation of man last, and man and woman 
are created together. In J man is created 
first and is lonely, and afterwards ‘God 
makes thé woman, out of the-man’s rib. 
The theological standpoint of J, jis much 
more.crude.and.primitiye than that of P. | 
pases a different word for creating —' The’ 
ord God foxmed man.’ It is the word 
used of a potter moulding his clay. His 
conception of God..is-boldly...anthropo- 
morphic, as in all his narratives, e.g. God 
breathes into man’s nostrils, -plants the 
garden, brings the animals to the man, | 
fashions the woman out of the man’s rib, 
and in 3 He walks in the garden, etc. 
The two narratives of Creation, therefore, 
in Gen 1 and 2 furnish clear and striking 
evidence of composite authorship. _ 
We may pass to another combination of 
Pand J, where the two accounts are not 
preserved side by side, but are interwoven, 


Harney the story of the Deluge in Gen 


17, When we read these chapters as 
a article we notice clear evidence of two 


distinct literary styles with differencesin 


representation of facts and in theological — 
standpoint; and closer examination en-_ 
ables us to analyze them as follows: 
To belong 6 %#2, 
‘commanded him’), 17a, 18-21, ay Bisiae 


“off the.‘ earth’’); 41%; 91-17," In ‘these 
passages from P, which form a practically — 
‘complete story of the Deluge and the 
subsequent - -covenant with Noah, the 
reader will readily recognize abundant _ 
The re- 


\e i - 
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ET 


except 7 7®, which is an addition by the 
compiler, designed to harmonize the two 
accounts by correcting J’s distinction 
(72), between the numbers of clean and 
unclean creatures in favour of P’s estimate 
that all alike were taken into the ark in 
pairs (619-20, 713.14), The difference in 
the time of the duration of the Flood in 
the two accounts should be noted. Ac- 
cording to P it lasted one year and eleven 
days (711, 814); compare also the stages 
described in 7 24, 835. According to J it 
lasted for sixty-one days (71% 17, 8 &12), 
The crude anthropomorphism of J is 
again very marked in these chapters, 
e.g.61°8, 8 21, whereas P maintains his high 
conception of a transcendent God, and 
gives no account of Noah's sacrifice. 

(6) The Document J as Compared with 
E.—These two sources form, as we have 
said, parallel histories, and do not differ 
from one another by such clearly marked 
divergencies of style and standpoint as 
enable us to distinguish them both from 
P. They cover very largely the same 
ground, and preserve records of the 
personal lives of the patriarchs and of 
early tribal history; but as narratives 
from both sources describing the same 
events have been incorporated into the 
Pentateuch, and as these duplicate narra- 
tives exhibit differences of detail in their 
presentation of facts, we are enabled by 
comparing them carefully to separate 
the two accounts, as in the Joseph stories, 
and so to discover certain individual 
characteristics by which it is possible for 
the most part to determine which passages 
belong to each. Before Ex 3 the con- 
sistent use of Elohim for God in passages 
which are clearly not_P is a fairly safe 
criterion for distinguishing .E from J. 
The record of Ex 3, preserving a tradition 
- of the revelation of the name Jehovah to 
Moses, apart from that of P in 6, shows 
the existence of a third document dis- 
tinct both from P and from J. We may 
compare the two accounts of the patri- 
archal deception of Abimelech king of 
Gerar and the subsequent treaty which 
gave its name to Beersheba. In Gen 20 
and 21 2723 there is a record, somewhat. 
similar to Gen 12 1°?°, describing Abra- 
ham’s sojourn in the south of Palestine 
- in the territory of a king of Gerar named 
_ Abimelech, who, being deceived by 

Abraham’s story that Sarah is his sister, 
‘marries her himself, but is warned by 
God in a dream that she is Abraham’s 
wife. Abraham, when reproved by 
-Abimelech, confesses the deception but 
excuses himself on the ground of personal 
- mervousness, and pleads, moreover, that 


“30 


Sarah is his half-sister, whereupon Abime- 
lech behaves with great generosity to 
Abraham and Sarah. The narrative is 
interrupted at the end of 20 by.a story of 
Hagar and Ishmael, and is resumed at 
21 22-324 which tells of a treaty between 
Abraham and Abimelech and Phicol, 
‘the captain of his host,’ which gave its 
name to Beersheba. Turning now to 
26 1-33 we find another account of a matri- 
monial deception practised on Abime- 
lech king of Gerar, substantially the same 
as in 20, but with differences in detail. 
Here Isaac pretends that Rebekah is his 
sister till Abimelech discovers the truth 
for himself by observing their intimacy. 
Isaac, like Abraham in 20, pleads that he 
went in fear of his life through his wife’s 
beauty, and subsequently makes a treaty 
with Abimelech and Phicol at Beersheba, 
the origin of the place-name again being 
noted. On comparing these two accounts 
we can have very little doubt that both re- 
cord the same tradition. The variations in 
detail are no more than might be expected 
in different versions of a story handed 
down through many generations from the 
distant days of the patriarchs. As Dr. 
Sayce has pointed out: ‘ Doubtless, history 
repeats itself; disputes about the posses- 
sion of wells in a desert land can frequently 
recur, and it is possible that two kings of 


the same name may have followed one | 


another on the throne of Gerar. 


But — 


what does not seem very possible is that © 


‘each of these kings should have had a 


“chief captain of his host’’ called by the 
strange non-Semitic name of Phicol; 
that each of them should have taken the 
wife of the patriarch, believing her to be 
his sister; or that Beersheba should twice 
have received the same name from the 
oaths sworn over it’ (Early History of the 
Hebrews, 64). & 


Assuming then that 20%17 with 21 22-82 _ 


and 261%3 are separate accounts of the 
Same event, can we find in these narra- 


tives any characteristics which willenable — 


us to distinguish the two writers? There 


is no great difference in literary style, — 
but we notice that 26 belongs to J. The — 
name Jehovah is used throughout, and ~ 
God is represented as appearing directly _ 


4 
‘2 
to Isaac. In 20 and 21 22-32, however, we — ; 
find that, except in 2018, which is an a 
addition by the compiler, the writer uses _ 


Elohim (God), and that his conception of 
God is less anthropomorphic than that of 


J. In 20 God appears to Abimelech not — 
directly but in a dream (3), and this - 
method of Divine communication is em- 
phasized in *. We may then assign this — 

ter who_states in Ex 3 


record to the writ 


Laced 
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that the revelation of the name Jehovah 
_ was made to Moses, i.e. E. 
Further clear evidence of the existence 
of a cognate source combined with J is 
_ furnished by the Joseph stories (Gen 37 
_ and 39-45). Careful examination of these 
chapters reveals contradictions and in- 
consistencies which are only explicable on 
the assumption that two separate narra- 
tives have been used by the compiler. 
Take, e.g., the record in 37 of Joseph’s 
treatment by his brothers. After 74 
there are clearly two versions of the story. 
In one version Judah seeks to save 
Joseph’s life by the suggestion of selling 
him to a caravan of Ishmaelites who 
happen to be passing, and this is done, 
the sequel being found in 39!, where an 
Egyptian buys Joseph from the Ish- 
maelites for a household slave. In the 
other version Reuben tries to save Joseph 
by proposing to put him into a pit, in- 
tending torescue himafterwards. Joseph 
is consequently consigned to the pit, but 
Reuben’s beneficent intentions are frus- 
trated by Mtdianite merchants, who, pass- 
ing by while the brothers are at their 
meal, or more likely indulging in a siesta 
after it, draw Joseph out of the pit and, 
unknown to his brothers, carry him 
_ away with them into Egypt where they 
sell him to an Egyptian officer called 
Potiphar. When Reuben goes to rescue 
Joseph he finds the pit empty and cannot 
explain Joseph’s disappearance. Wemay 
- now attempt an analysis of 37 on the basis 
_ of variations in statements of fact. 14+ 24 
Bro clearly: P.  #-* 424% 1,365 (after ‘ to 
eat bread’)-??-28 (after ‘out of the pit,’ 
‘ pieces of silver’), 31-35 may be assigned 
to J, the Judean narrative. In * 
_* Reuben’ seems to be certainly a copy- 
ist’s error for ‘Judah’ (v.n.). The re- 
maining verses will then belong to E, 
and E’s narrative is resumed at 401 and 
continued down to 42%’, except for 42 2” 78 
(J). The analysis in the early part of 37 


ae 
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above is based on the coherence of the 
verses assigned toJ, and on the prominence 
of dreams, a characteristic of E, in the 
verses assigned to that document. After 
18 the analysis is practically certain, and 

e facts as recorded in the two versions 
will perhaps become clearer if we set them 


ou 


hen seen to run as follows: 


can only be tentative, but that given. 


tseparately from '* onwards. J’sstory 


| prison (40 4). 


and looked, and, behold, a travelling 
company of Ishmaelites came from Gilead, 
with their camels bearing spicery and balm 
and myrrh, going to carry it down to 
Egypt. And Judahsaid untohisbrethren, 
What profit is it if we slay our brother 
and conceal his blood ? Come, and let us 
sell him to the Ishmaelites, and let not 
our hand be upon him; for he is our 
brother, our flesh. And his brethren 
hearkened unto him, and sold Joseph to 
the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of 
silver. And they took Joseph’s coat,’ etc. 

E’s story, from !°, is: 

‘, . . And they said one to another, 
Behold, this dreamer cometh. Come now 


therefore, and let us slay him, and cast him’ 


into one of the pits, and we will say, An 
evil beast hath devoured him: and we 
shall see what will became of his dreams. 
And Reuben said unto them, Shed no 
blood; cast him into this pit that isin the 
wilderness, but lay no _hand upon him: 
that he might deliver him out of their 
hand, to restore him to his father. And 
it came to pass, when Joseph was come 
unto his brethren, that they stript Joseph 
of his coat, the coat of many colours that 
was on him; and they took him, and cast 
him into the pit: and the pit: was empty, 
there was no water in it. And they sat 
down to eat bread. And there passed by 
Midianites, merchantmen; and they drew 
and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and 
they brought Joseph into Egypt. And 
Reuben returned unto the pit; and, be- 
hold, Joseph was not in the pit; and he 
rent his clothes. And he returned unto 
his brethren, and said, The child is not; 
and I, whither shall I go? And the 
Midianites sold him into Egypt unto 
Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh’s, the 
captain of the guard.’ . 

In the sequel, which tells of Joseph’s 
life in Egypt, the same variations 
are observable. According to J (39) 


Joseph is bought from the Ishmaelites 


by a private Egyptian, for the statement 
in 39 !—‘ Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh’s, 


(37 6), is a harmonistic addition by the 


compiler. This Egyptian takes Joseph — 


into his household and makes him his head 


the fury of a woman scorned consigns him 
to prison onan unjustcharge. According 


to E the Midianites sell Joseph to Poti- | 


story of 


gextracts from 
ly sionally i 
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‘the captain of the guard ’—copied from E, 


| slave, a position which Joseph holds till - 
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a short passage from one into the other. 
These stories also exhibit variations in 
matters of fact, which will be dealt with 
in the Commentary. It will be sufficient 
here to append an analysis so that the 
reader may be.able to separate the two 
records and note-the variations for him- 
self. In 39-48 the passages whieh come 
from* J are 39; 42.27.2% 38, 43, 44, 46 28- 

7 4, 12-27 (to \land of Goshen’), 2931, To 
E belong 40-42 2% 2937, 45-46 5, 481+ % 8-22, 

Closer examination of the E passages 
now reveals some characteristics of this 
writer. Apart from his use of Elohim, his 
-higher. theological standpoint and ten- 
dency to dwell on dreams and visions 
already noticed, we find that he uses 
uncommon words and grammatical forms, 
which are not apparent, however, in an 
English version, though noticeable enough 
in the Hebrew. Again, -E calls the 
natives of Palestine Amorites, whereas J 
prefers Canaanites. In E the Hebrew 
sacred mountain is called Hoveb, in J 
Sinai. E prefers to speak of Jacob, J of 
Isvael, as the father of the twelve tribes. 
The interest of the writer of E centres in 
the northern kingdom of Israel. He gives 
special prominence to the Ephraimite 
sanctuaries, Bethel and Shechem, and 
‘provides a more detailed account of 
Joseph, the ancestor of the powerful 
tribe of Ephraim. In his Joseph stories 
he tends to exalt the character of Reuben, 
From 
these indications it is inferred that E 


written up inthe northern kingdom, 
* on the other hand, seems to emanate 

om the kingdom of Judah. This writer 
is specially interested in Hebron, the 
Judean sanctuary, and he makes Judah 
the-leader in the Joseph stories. The 


_ unpleasant narrative of Gen 38 would 


have special significance for Judah as 
explaining the origin of some of the clans 
related to that tribe. In the same way 
J-explains the origin of other southern 


_ races which lived on the borders of Judea 


—the-sons of Keturah, Ishmael, Esau 


Enough will now have been said to 


enable the reader to inform himself of 


the presence of distinct documentary 


sources in the Pentateuch, and to apply 
the methods of critical analysis as a 
_ means of solving the problems raised by — 
- variations in detail in descriptions of the 


same events. For example, the diffi- 
culties in the story_of the rebellion of 


Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (Nu 76-18) 


e will be found to disappear when the nartfa- 


religion, which the 


32, 


tive is analyzed into its component parts. 
The P passages in these chapters have 
been already indicated; the rest are.JE, 
and the reader can work out an analysis 
with the aid of the Commentary, as also 
in the composite story of the spies 
(Nu.13,.14) and of Balaam (Nu.22-24). 

(7) The Relative Dates of the Sources 
Determined by Comparing their Legal 
Codes with One Another and with the 
History of Israel.—It remains now to in- 
vestigate the relation of these sources 
to one another and to arrange them in 
chronological order, and this may be done 
by comparing the legal codes which they 
contain, first with one another and then 
with the stages in religious development 
observable in the history of Israel. 
Criticism will thus help us to gain a 
clearer view of the progress of Divine 
Revelation than is possible from the 
traditional theory of Mosaic authorship. 
In comparing.the legal codes.contained 
in the documents. JE, D,and P,it.is well 
to start-with.Deuteronomy. PYs3 

The Book of Deuteronomy contains a 
legal code (12-26), preceded by an his- 
torical retrospect and followed by some 
concluding exhortations (27-31), two 
poems (32,33), and a brief account of the 
death of Moses (34). In4 the writer says 
that an earlier Covenant legislation was 
given at Horeb, which Moses was bidden 
to supplement by further statutes and 
judgements (413-14, 5 30.31), while in 291 
the Deuteronomic law is regarded. as | 
supplementing the earlier Covenant. — 
‘These are the words of the covenant ~ 
which the Lord commanded Moses to ~ 
make with the children of Israel in the 
land of Moab, beside the covenant which 
he made with them in Horeb.’ Itis thus 
clear that the writer of ,.Dt29, while 
ascribing the origin of the legal code to 
Moses, regarded it as supplementary to 
the earlier Covenant legislation of AROS a 
contained in Ex 20-23 and Itis also — 
obvious that D was considered by ihe. 

B 
t 


writer to be the final Mosaic legislation, a 
given in the plain of Moab by Moses just 
before his death. This at once raises the _ 
problem of accounting for the Levitical — 
or priestly law contained in Ex 25-31, 
35-49; Lev,- I-10, 15, 18, 19, 27- P 
which, according to the arrangement of 
the Pentateuch and to the. traditional — 
belief in Mosaic authorship, was - 
before D, and yet reveals a much 
highly developed system of la 
writer of 
j ti 


ignores, for_'t 


and there is no room for the priest] 
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between them. Itthen becomes necessary 
‘to investigate the relation of these three 
codes to one another by literary and 
historical criticism. We will therefore 
examine them first by themselves and 
then in relation to the history of Israel. 
‘The Covenant legislation to which D 
refers is contained now in the short groups 
of laws in Ex 20?#-231° and in 34. In 
' Ex 34 we find the earliest of Israel’s 
written laws—namely, the primitive 
decalogue embodied in 1428. These early 

_ brief enactments, which:a1 are all religious, 

have clearly been amplified by the Judean 
writer, but we may try tentatively to 
recover the original ten commandments. 

_ That these verses are intended to comprise 

a decalogue is shown by the statement 
with which the passage ends (28): ‘ And 

_ he wrote upon the tablets the words of 

the covenant, the ten commandments.’ 
‘This original decalogue then probably 
‘Tan as follows: 

(1) Thou shalt worship no other god: 
for the Lord, whose name is 
Jealous, is a jealous God (!4). 

aX) Thou shalt make thee no molten 
gods (7). 

be 3) The feast of unleavened bread shalt 

~ thou keep (!8 

(4) All that openeth the womb is mine; 
Pe - andallthy cattle that is male, the 
i _.  firstlings of ox and sheep (?%). 

~ G) Six days thou shalt work, but on 
seventh day thou shalt rest: 

_. plowing time and in harvest tier 

shalt rest (4). 

(6) Thou shalt observe the feast of 

weeks, even of the firstfruits of 

< wheat harvest, and the feast of 
_, ingathering at the year’s end (?). 


" . ‘sacrifice with leavened bread (75). 
(8) The sacrifice of the feast of the 
". passover shall not be left unto 
_~ morning (2%), 


_ house of the Lord thy God (?%). 
Thou shalt not-seethe a kid in its 

s milk (26). 

w to: E’s: Hotta lob the 

(Ex 202-23 1*) we find 

s well as social laws 

the ae of eed 


Thou shalt not offer the blood of my ke 
out of thy winepress: as the Lord thy — 


‘he first of the Arsthruits of thy 
ground thou shalt bring unto the 


a significant omission in D. Whil 


Now when we compare_D with JE on 
the one hand and with P on the other we 
find that whereas it clearly reflects both 
the historical narratives and the legal 
enactments of JE, it shows no knowledge 
whatever of P. The review of past history 
in Dt.1-11 naturally covers much of the 
same ground as the records of JE and P 
in Exodus and Numbers, and we find that 
D frequently incorporates extracts ver- 
batim from these books, but always from 
j.and never from_P. This is specially 
noticeable in 1 1946, the reminder of Israel’s 
behaviour at the report of the spies. This ' 
is based on Nu 13,14, where JE and P 
are interwoven. Yet D uniformly follows 
the JE narrative, and never once quotes 
from P. This should be verified by the 
reader. Again, in the mention of the re- 
bellion against Moses, Dt_z1 ° speaks only 
of Dathan and Abiram, though in Nu 16 ; 
Korah is joined with them, but-Korah 
belongs to the _P account, Dathan and y 
Abiram to JE. This indicates with: suffi- 
cient clearness that the narrative of P was 
notin existence when.D.was written. The 
same is true in reference to the legal codes. 
The enactments of the Covenantlegislation 
are frequently repeated and expanded or 
modified in D, but the law of P is ignored 
entirely. We find, e.g., the injunction. 
“Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk’ (Ex 231%, 342°), incor- 
porated verbatim in the food rules in Dt. 
Uys oUy W, very, (Ex 218) is- 

13-18, but.is.developed in 
| an humanitarian "direction. In both : 
legislations the Hebrew slave is to be 
freed at the end of six years, but Dadds: 
“Thou shalt not let him goempty: thou 
shalt furnish him liberally out of thy 
flock, and out of thy threshing-floor, and 


_-God hath blessed thee thou shalt giveunto 
him. And thou shalt remember that ass 

thou wast a bondman in the land of | 

Egypt.’ The Covenant law, which allows — 
the master to retain the wife of the slave, _ 
if married during his servitude, and th 
children, is abrogated i inD. Thereis 


records from Exodus the ceremony of 

boring the slave’s ear toa doorpos 

voluntarily remains, it omits the i 

tion‘ then ae peste! Lael 
Le 


charge’ 
_ first to draw a distinction betwéen non- 
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of development later than D. So one 
might go on pointing out the presence of 
the Covenant laws in D, but further 
illustrations are unnecessary, and we may 
pass to the.important Deuteronomic law 
ofthe central sanctuary. In Ex 20*4 the 
existence of many~local altars is Clearly 
implied. ‘An altar of earth thou shalt 
make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon 
thy burnt ofterings,and thy peace offerings, 
thy sheep and thine oxen: in every place 
where I record my name I will come unto 
thee and I will bless thee.’ But Dt 12 


‘rigidly limits the offering of sacrifice to 


the centralsanctuary('"). Only animals 
for food may be slaughtered at home 
(2921), In P, however, the law of the one 
sanctuary is never mentioned. It is 
everywhere taken for granted as having 
béen in existence from the beginning, an 
assumption which shows that when P 
was codified the Deuteronomic law was 
generally observed and had become a 
matterofcourse. Further evidence of the 
later date of Pis furnished by the develop- 
mentofthepriesthood. InDallmembers 
of thetribe.of Levi are priests (181°), 
4nd D makes provision for the dispos- 
sessed priests of the country sanctuaries 
abolished at the reformation, which legal- 
ized only the one sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
for Dt18*® enjoins that these priests 
may, if they wish, exercise their ministry 
in Jerusalem, and shall be accorded equal 
status and emoluments with the Jerusa- 
lem priests. 2K 23° gives the result. 
‘Nevertheless the priests of the high 
places came not up to the altar of the 
Lord in Jerusalem, but they did eat un- 
leavened bread among their brethren.’ 

Then in Ezek 44°%!> we see that a dis- 
tinction is drawn between these country 
priests, now called Levites only, and the 
Zadokite priesthood at Jerusalem. The 
dispossessed priests of the local sanctu- 
aries are relegated to~a lower position. 
They are not allowed ‘ to execute the office 
of a priest,’ but are given various menial 
duties to perform in the Temple and the 
ritual. 
sons of Zadok, that kept the charge of 
my sanctuary when the children of Israel 


went astray from me, they shall come . 


near to me to minister unto me; and they 
shall stand before me to offer unto me 
the fat and the blood, saith the Lord God: 
they shall enter into my, Sanctuary, and 
they shall come near to my table, to 
minister unto me, and they shall keep my 
(Ezek 441516), Ezekiel is the 


priestly and priestly Levites, a distinction 
snuownd in Dorin Lany. pre-exilic eee 


‘ But the priests the Levites, the 


but developed in P into the three orders 
of High Priest, Aaronic priests and Levites, 
a threefold order which is everywhere 
assumed after the time of Ezra. A full 
and detailed comparison of the three 
legislations, into which we need not go 
further here, will be found in Chapman 
(op. cit., 110-172), who adduces abundant 
evidence to prove that their order is 
undoubtedly JE, D, and P. 

A further comparison of these three 
codes with the course of Israel’s history 
indicates the stages in national and re- 
ligious development to which D and P 
belong. In the early history until the 
time of the prophets Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah we find that the only legislation 
observed is that of the Covenant.in.JE. 
The law of D itself clearly shows that until 
its promulgation sacrifice was offered at 
many local sanctuaries, and the history 
proves that worship.and sacrifice at local 
altars was a normal feature of Israel’s 
religion until the reformation of Josiah in 
621 B.c. In view of the constant refer- 
ences to this form of worship without a 
hint of its illegality, save in the Deutero- 
nomic revision of the history, one need 
only mention the lament of Elijah over 
the destruction of the local altars by 
Jezebel’s heathen priests (1 K 1914) to 
prove that this great religious leader was 
unaware of any such legislation as D. 
But the corruption of the worship of 
Jehovah at the local sanctuaries by the 
introduction of degrading practices bor- 
rowed from the cult of Baal and Ashtart 
led the prophets Amos and Hosea to 
denounce it strongly. Amos (2% 8) and 
Hosea (4) very clearly point out the de- 
moralizing influence of the popular 
worship on the national character; while 
Isaiah in the reign of Hezekiah did 
actually carry out some measure of reform 
(2. K 183-4); but the reforming movement 


was checked by the death of Hezekiah, 


and under his evil successor, Manasseh, 


_religionsank_to its lowest level. The 


teaching of the prophets, however, was 
not allowed entirely to lapse into oblivion, 
and it seems likely that during Manasseh’s 

reign a new moral and religious code was. 
drawn up and placed securely in the — 
Temple ready for promulgation when — 
occasion should offer, based on the — 
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Covenant legislation, but conceived in the ~ ; 


spirit of the great prophets Amos, HHgsea, | 
It was this ~code—which 


‘the _ reformation of Josiah, and 


and~ Isaiah, 
guide 


which may safely be identified with the 
legal portion of Deuteronomy, gs 


12-26 : 
ete the conception at the Pele : 
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' office in the history shows that D’s re- 
striction of the priesthood.to.members of 
_ the tribe.of Levi was unknown before the 
reformation of Josiah, though a tendency 
_ in that direction is observable. Sacrifice 
_ was constantly offered by other than 
Levites, e.g. by Gideon in the. Judges 
~ period, by Samuel, an Ephraimite, by 
_ David and by Solomon. The story of 
Micah in Jg 17 shows that although a 
_ Levite was preferred as a priest, yet it 
_ was not held illegal for Micah’s sons to 
 fill.the—priestly office. The offering of 
_ sacrifice did not require a priest. The 
_ priests’ special function in the days of the 
_ early monarchy seems rather to have been 
_ the giving of oracles.in answer to those 
_ who came“ toenquire-ofthe Lord.’ Both 
__Saul.and David employed priests for this 
} purpose (1S 14 1, 2312, 3078). One 
_ other criterion which bears upon the date 
; of the promulgation of. D is to be found 
_ in the development of the ideas of God in 
a Israel. .D teaches Monotheism, a con- 
_. ception unknown in the days of Jephthah, 
_ David or Elisha. In Jgi1** we find 
_ Jephthah in his argument with the leaders 
of Moab stating quite freely his belief in 
national deities. For him the existence 
of Chemosh, the god of Moab, is as real 
as that of Jehovah, the God of Israel. 
_ David, when driven out of Israel’s terri- 
_ tory, complains that he has been forced to 
‘go and serve other gods’ (1S 261%); 
_ while Naaman’s request that he may take 
_ back to Syria-some of the soil of Israel 
on which to worship Israel’s God (2 K 
51719) is granted by Elisha who seems, 
so far as we can judge, to acquiesce in his 
c 
theism does not appear to have been fully 
apprehended in Israel till it was taught 
Z s. Wesee, then, that history pro- 
_vides converging lines of evidence which 
point to the reformation of-Josiah_as the 
4 é mulgation of D. 
_. Further examination of the history 
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_ code was not put forth till after the Exile, 
not, in fact, till it was promulgated by 
Ezra who brought it with him from 
- Babylon. 


the Deuteronomic reformation was Jere- 
mmiah; and his prophecies reflect through- 


ws that_he recognized the Deutero- 
nic legislation, but that P was not 


eir engagement 


‘shows just as plainly that the priestly | 


The next great leader after 


ut both the language and thought of. 
this. covenant EACLE Ss Set Oe 
ah’s attitude toward the law of slavery 


force. In 34%? he severely re- | 
ose who, having first obeyed | 
release of Hebrew. | 


and took back their slaves. His reproof 
is based on Dt.15, though Levy 25 3945 
would have been much more to his purpose 
had it existed at the time. The same 
Deuteronomic law of slavery is presup- 
posed in.Neh 51°. The fact that Nehe- 
miah here uses only moral persuasion to 
induce the rich usurers in Jerusalem to 
free their Hebrew slaves is plain proof 
that the law of P forbidding the enslave- 
ment of Hebrews.was.not yet in force, 
for Nehemiah was not the man to argue 
when he had the law behind him. That 
Ezra’s arrival in Jerusalem and subse- 
quent reformation came after Nehemiah 
is now generally agreed. But apart from 
this, the prophet Ezekiel provides con- 
vincing proof that the priestly legislation 
was.not promulgated till after the Exile. 
Ezekiel was the prophet of the early days 
of the Exile, and he drew up a legislative 
programme (40-48) for the -reconstitutior 
of afuture Jewish stater This programme 
presupposes D and foreshadows P, while 
it proves that P was not yet codified, 
otherwise there would have been no nee? 
and no room for Ezekiel’s programme 
We have already drawn attention to 
Ezekiel’s separation ‘of the Levites into 
the Zadokite priesthood and the non- 
priestly Levites, an advance on _D, which 


is carried a stage further by .P into the _ 
threefold. ministry. A further illustra “\. : 


tion of the stages in development between 
D, Ezekiel, and P is found in their atti- 
tude toward the monarchy. .D assumes 
the rule of a Jewish king; Ezek 45 *}7 
contemplates the rule of a prince subject 
to priestly authority. P has no room for 
a king or prince, but makes the High 
Priest. the head of the state. Conse- 


quently after Ezra we find the Jewish state. 


under the rule of the High Priests till 


_the successful resistance of the house of 


Hasmon to the persecution by Antiochus 
Epiphanes led to the revival of the 


-monarchy in the short-lived Hasmonzan | 
dynasty. ¢ 


Now, passing on to the early 
prophets, 1 Ze 
we find sti 
oflaw. Both Haggai and ariah con- 
template the rule of a prince, and Zech- 
ariah reflects Ezekiel’s teaching, of the 
joint rule of priest and prince, 3 °° and 
6 13‘ He shall build the temple of the 


meee 


iab, an alachi, 


Lord; and he shall bear the glory, and’ _ 
shall sit and rule upon his throne; and ~ 
‘there shall be a priest beside his throne: 


no knowledge of P as a code 


and the counsel of peace shall be between — 


them both.’ (RV in this passage is mis- 


leading.) 


A 4 ; bat 


Jachi, who has much to say 


. 


| of the priesthood, does not recognize even» 
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the distinction made by Ezekiel, still less 
the threefold order of P, but regards all 
Levites as priests (24, 3°). The evidence 
is thus clear that the priestly legislation 
was not promulgated till,Ezra came from 
Babylon ‘ to teach in Israel statutes and 
judgements,’ bringing ‘the book of the 
law of Moses,’ which he read to the people 
(Neh.8), with the result that the Feast of 
Tabernacles (Booths) was forthwith, cele- 
brated according to the regulations of P. 
It will now have become evident that 
each of the legislations, JE, D, and ,P, 
belong to important stages in the religious 
and-national development of Israel. On 
the basis of the law given by Moses the 
faithful nucleus of the Exodus tribes 
were able to build up a code which helped 
to keep alive in Israel the true Covenant 
teaching, emphasizing the high standard 
of moral righteousness required by God 
from His people. When the Covenant 
religion was in danger of becoming merged 
in the pagan licentiousness of the material- 
istic nature-cults through worship at the 
local sanctuaries, the prophets were in- 
spired to bring about a.reformation based 
on the centralization of worship at the 
Temple.in Jerusalem; and when the cap- 
tivity made necessary a further legislation 
for the reorganization of the Jewish 
state after the return of the exiles, the 
priestly code aimed at the high ideal of 
reconstituting the Jewish. nation as a 
Church, ‘ the congregation..of.Israel,’ 
‘whose government should be a Theocracy 
with Jehovah Himself as their King, 
and with the whole of national life ordered 
in accordance with the Divine Law,-in 
| which the highest duty..of.man_is con- 
ceived.to be obedience to the Will of God 
taught by His faithful priests. Criti- 


. 


. THE Book of Genesis forms an introduc- 
tion to the ¢ historical books of the Bible, 
- Genesis—2 Ki ngs; the Books of Chronicles, 
Ezra and Nehemiah being a separate and, 
oie in part, parallel history. The English 
- title Genesis comes from the Vulgate 

mf - through the LXX and refers to the crea- 


tion of the world. The Hebrew title is 


| ‘In the beginning.’ Genesis is the Book 
Bohai): of beginnings; the compiler is concerned 
we _ toexplain th ral 
___and.of Israel in particular, and the greater 


- 
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simply the opening words of the Book, . 


cism thus helps us to understand the 
progress of Divine Revelation by making 
clear the successive stages by which _God 
led His people onwards and upwards to 
that higher knowledge finally revealed 
when ‘in the fulness of time’ He sent 
forth His Son, to whose coming all the 
law and the prophets had pointed. 

It has not been possible to give more 
than an outline sketch of this very im- 
portant subject. We have been com- 
pelled to omit any discussion of the bear- 
ing of recent archeological research on 
the critical hypothesis or of the attempts 
of Dahse to discredit the methods em- 
ployed in separating the documents, but 
these points are adequately treated by 
D.C. Simpson (op. cit.); and no discussion 
has been attempted here of the late date 
theory of D advocated attractively by 
Dr. Kennett, or the arguments in favour 
of an earlier date than 621 put forward 
by Dr. Welch. For these, see Com- 
mentary. Our aim has been to enable ~ 
the average reader, if he will be at the © 
trouble to turn up references, to under- 
stand the need of literary and historical 
criticism of the Pentateuch, to follow the 
lines along which criticism proceeds, to 
practise the methods by which it is ap- 
plied, and to appreciate the constructive 
religious value of the conclusions which 
it reaches. Those who wish to pursue the 
study further will find, apart from the 
standard works of Robertson Smith (Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church) and 
Driver (Literature of the Old Testament),a 
fulland useful presentation of the evidence 
m A. T. Chapman’s Introduction to the 
Pentateuch, and a popular though less — 
detailed discussion in Dec, Simpsons s 
Pentateuchal Criticism. 
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lore, legend and tradition, 
them as vehicles to convey mor 
religious truth. His object is to t 
beginning of the working out of. 
: ‘ eternal purpose,’ which rie! Te 


christ Jesus our Lord’ (Eph 314), to 
explain the meaning ‘of the creation of 
mankind and the choice of one people 
whose ancestors were guided by God to 
_ found a nation which might become the 
_ Divine instrument for the salvation of 
mankind, as expressed in the repeated 
promise to Abraham, ‘ In thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed.’ 
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‘ planation of the 


. 
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rs ‘ documentary hypo 
: thesis’ with a description of the sources 
= Jj° 2: and) P used by the compiler of 
+ Genesis has been given in the Introduction 
to the Criticism of the Pentateuch, to which 
the reader should refer, especially sections 
4, 5 and 6, where the characteristics of 
i the separate documents are illustrated in 
_ some detail. Here we need only point 
out the method followed by the compiler 
_of this Book in his use of older records. 
The document P, giving merely a bare 
- skeleton outline of the patriarchal history, 
_ provided a framework into which the 
_ author has fitted extracts from the two 
earlier parallel records J and E, which 
__ preserve early tribal traditions of the lives 
of the patriarchs as they were handed 
_ down in the kingdoms of Judah and Israel 
_ respectively. The greater part of Genesis 
- consists therefore of the narratives of 
J and E, while the patriarchal history is 
articulated according to the chronological 
4 ones of P. 
__. Although the writer has thus combined 
: Phned separate and distinct sources, he 
has, nevertheless, written his history with 
a definite unity of design, his object being 
gradually to concentrate his readers’ 
interest upon the ancestors of Israel. 
- Consequently, after describing the creation 
of man and the distribution of various 
races of mankind in the world, he passes 
_ to the call of Abraham and his entry into 
‘Palestine, and from this point traces the 
gin of Israel, as distinct from related 
_ races, in the stories of four generations of 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and 
Joseph. ‘The attention of the reader is 
ed upon Israel, which is gradually 


megs ead been given, they are 
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ief oneal abcibht ar the collateral | 


puantically reer length, hil : 
, except the last, concludes 


Semites, sons of Shem, 
stock of Israel (11 126), 

(2) The Story of Abraham, 11 27- 
2518, ending with the generations of 
Ishmael, i.e. Bedouin tribes akin to 
dsraely(e5 4228)" 

(3) The Stories of Isaac and Jacob, 
principally of Jacob (25 !9-36), ending 
with the generations of Esau, ‘ the 
same is Edom,’ a closely related 
people (36). 

(4) The Story of Joseph (37-50). 

The writer has thus confined his record 
to the lives of the individual ancestors of 
the tribes of Israel, and so concludes with 
the death of Joseph in Egypt, a point 
where the narrative may conveniently be 
resumed in the form of tribal and national 
history, as it is, in the Book of Exodus. 

(2) Historical Value.—From the point 
of view of history Genesis may be Suge 
into two sections: 

(a) 1-11 *®, which deal with primi- 
tive mankind, the prehistoric -period. 

(b) 11 27_50, which record -the be- 
ginning of the history of Israel in 
the lives of its patriarchal ancestors, 
the historic period. 

The records of the prehistoric period 
are based very largely on Babylonian 
tradition. They express the current 
Hebrew ideas on the creation of man and 
human origins; the facts of human nature, 
its limitations, habits and institutions; 


the parent 


and the distribution of mankind on the © 


earth. Here, approaching the study of 


the Old Testament on the right lines, we. 


should not expect, and we do-not find, in 
the sphere of geology and ethnology, 
accuracy of facts as established by modern 
scientific research. As will be shown in 
the next section, the Old Testament is not © 
a treatise on physical science or a text- 
book on the history of mankind. It isa 
record of Divine Revelation in which we 
expect to find, and we do find, religious 


truth. All attempts to harmonize these 
earlier chapters of Genesis with the | 


scientific knowledge of to-day start from 


a false premiss, depend upon a forced: and — 


artificial | interpretation, and satisfy no 
serious: enquirer. 
fore to the conclusion that though, as 
may be safely assumed, the writers to 


| whom we owe the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis, report faithfully what was cur- | 
rently believed among the Hebrews ~ 


respecting the early history of mankind, 
at the same time making their narratives 
the vehicle of many moral and cpivitual 


lessons, yet there was much that they did | 
/ not know, and could not take cognizance 
sl of: these. ‘chapters, ‘ire ah ies “BFE: De en 


pele uc, 
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obliged to conclude, incomparable as they 
are in other respects, contain no account 
of the veal beginnings either of the earth 
itself, or of man and human civilization 
upon it’ (Driver, xlii). We know, e.g., 
that the beginnings of the world and of 
mankind reach back to a remote anti- 
quity immeasurably earlier than that in- 
dicated in the carefully dated records of 
Genesis (see on 5, 711, 11198), that the 
order of creation described in Gent is 
not in accordance with geological fact, 
that different languages are due to diversi- 
ties of.race and are the result, not the 
cause, of the distribution of mankind on 
the earth as stated in Gen 111°.~ These 
points, together with the cosmogony of 
these early chapters and the traditions 
which they embody, may conveniently be 
considered in fuller detail in the notes on 
the. text. The reader who feels any 
difficulty about the discrepancy between 
Genesis and science should refer to Driver’s 
Commentary, where the whole question is 
discussed fully. 

Passing to (b), which comprises the 
main part of the Book, we have the story 
of the patriarchs; and with the intro- 
duction of Abraham we touch real history 
and are able to compare the narratives of 
Genesis with Babylonian and Egyptian 
records. For a general review of the 
~ points of contact between the patriarchal 
stories and external records, see History 
of Isvael (t). The identification of 
‘ Amraphel king of Shinar,’ i.e. Babylon 
(147), with Hammurabi, the sixth king 
of the first Babylonian dynasty, who 
reigned c. 2123-2081 B.C., gives us an 
approximate date for Abraham’s migra- 
tion from Babylon and sojourn in Canaan; 
and, moreover, the personal names, 
Abraham and Abram, are found in Baby- 
lonian records of the first dynasty. 


_ Thutmosi III, the great Egyptian con- 


queror of Palestine, has left an inscription 
on the temple walls of Karnak telling of 
his subjection of Jacob-el among other 
conquered peoples (c. 1479 B.C.). The 
name read as Joseph-el in Thutmosi’s list 
is too doubtful to be cited as evidence. 
Mineptah (c. 1222) records a defeat of 
‘Israel’ in Palestine. We have thus 
external evidence for three of the patri- 


archal names; and apart from this there | 


is also, as is shown on pp. 175 ff. evi- 
dence of the movements of bodies of 
Semites during the period covered by the 
patriarchal traditions in Genesis. Semite 
settlers had migrated from Canaan to 
- Babylon and founded the first Babylonian 


: ‘ s dynasty there; others, the Hyksos, had | 
_ successfully invaded Egypt; while the 
: ; _ 38. 


Tell-el-Amarna tablets describe a further 
movement of Habiru (=Hebrews) into 
Canaan ¢. 1411-1358 B.C., and this, as we 
shall see, is probably reflected in the 
story of Jacob’s return with his ‘sons’ 
from Paddan-Aram. Extra-Biblical re- 
cords thus give us certain fixed dates, 
and the light they throw on the stories of 
Genesis enables us to see that while the 
Hebrew traditions have telescoped the 
history of centuries into the lives of four 
generations of patriarchs they have, never- 
theless, preserved a substantially correct 
sequence of events. The occurrence of 
the names of Abraham in Babylonian, and 
of Jacob and Israel in Egyptian, records, 


shows that there is no reason to doubt the ~ 


existence of the patriarchs as historic 
personages; but there are clear indications, 
latent also in the text of Genesis, as is. 
pointed out below, that tribal history is 
often personified and pictured as the 
movements of individual patriarchs, as 
in 13, 19 30-38, 25 19-34, 

We must admit therefore that the 
records of Genesis are to a large extent 
legendary in character, which is only 
natural, since they go back to remote 
antiquity and were handed down orally 
through many generations before they 
were written; but the testimony of ex- 
ternal sources shows that the Hebrew 
legends, like all others, rest on an ultimate 
basis of fact. 
testifies to the foundation of history upon 
which the patriarchal narratives have 
been built up; for we have in J and E 
(see Pentateuch, 6) two parallel documents 
recording the same traditions, differing 
in detail, but in substantial agreement 
on the main course of events. As these 
two documents preserve traditions handed 
down and written independently, one in 
the southern, the other in the northern, 
kingdom, their agreement in general out- 
line- furnishes trustworthy evidence of 
the basis of historical truth upon which 


the traditions rest, though transmitted — 


in the form of legend. Moreover, the 
legendary character of the patriarchal — 
stories has preserved for us. something — 
more than the bare, though historically ~ 
more accurate, records of Babylon and 
Egypt can give, for ‘ while legend is not 
history, it has in some respects a value 
greater than history. For it reveals the _ 
soul of a people, its instinctive selection of — 
the types of character which represent its - 


moral aspirations, its conception of its 


own place and mission in the world’. 
(Skinner, Genesis, iv), As authorities for 


the scientific reconstruction of ancient — 


Eastern bison these stories of Genesis 


The Higher Criticism also — 
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cannot claim to rank with Babylonian and 
Egyptian records, which are documents 
_ contemporary with the events they narrate, 
whereas the Hebrew traditions, written 
_ centuries later than the times of the 
patriarchs, acquired, as we have seen, 
a legendary form in the long course of 
_ oral transmission. Moreover, they were 
_ written with a definitely didactic purpose, 
_ and were designed to record the early 
_ development of a people conscious of its 
unique religious position. ‘It is obvious 
that the central idea of the patriarchal | 
tradition is the conviction in the mind of 
Israel that as a nation it originated in 
a great religious movement, that the 
Divine call which summoned Abraham 
from his home and kindred, and made 
him a stranger and sojourner on the earth, 
_imported a new era in God’s dealings with 
mankind and gave Israel its mission in the 
world’ (Skinner, xxvi). Consequently the 
writers of these stories narrate the origin 
and ancestry of Israel from a religious 
and moral rather than from a secular | 
standpoint, and although, as we have 
seen, they preserve a generally trust- | 
worthy outline of Israel’s early develop- 
inent, their principal value for us lies in | 
the fact that they enable us to trace the 
_ growing religious consciousness of a people 
who knew that far back in the distant | 
_ past God had chosen their ancestors to 
_ found a nation through whom He would 
_. reveal Himself to the world. 
__(3)-Religious Value.—It is a common 
_ fallacy, which has caused much needless | 
_ difficulty *and fruitless discussion, to 
_ suppose that the religious value of Genesis | 
depends upon its scientific and historical | 
accuracy. This confusion of thought is | 
due to a mistaken theory of inspiration 
- which maintains that every word of 
Scripture, every statement contained in 
the Bible, is divinely inspired and is 
therefore to be accepted as literal truth. 
_ Such a theory is, as Driver has shown, 
‘one for which there is no foundation 
either in the Bible itself or in the formu- 
‘laries of our Church,’ and is one whic 
can only be maintained either by 
obstinately ignoring the established facts 
of science and history or by imposing a 
- forced and artificial, interpretation upon 
narratives of Genesis to try to recon- 
them with scientific facts by extracting — 
them a meaning which they do not 
vin. Such a method of exegesis 
eats the purpose it is intended to 
ve, for no amount of special pleading 
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research; and to try to force the plain 
meaning of Scripture to fit a preconceived 
theory of inspiration is simply to perpetu- 
ate the mistaken idea of a conflict between 
religion and science. If, instead of trying 
to manipulate the words of Scripture to 
fit an arbitrary theory to which the Bible 
itself gives no support, we examine the 
Scriptures carefully and deduce a theory 
from the evidence they themselves furnish, 
we find that their religious value is in- 
dependent of scientific or historical ac- 
curacy. The writers are inspired to 
reveal the religious truth necessary for 
man’s eternal salvation. Scientific and 
historical accuracy is not necessary for 
salvation, and does not call for a Divine 
revelation, since it is within the scope of 
ordinary human knowledge. Man, in 
the course of his natural intellectual 
development, gradually acquires for him- 
self an increasing knowledge of the truths 
of science and history, and it would be 
unreasonable to expect the. writers. of 
Genesis to be in advance of their age in 
the sphere of scientific knowledge. The es- 
sential inspiration of the Book of Genesis 
is in nO way impaired by. the fact that the 
writer has used the beliefs of his time 
on the origin of the world and mankind 
as the medium by which to convey the 
religious truth which he was inspired to 
teach. He did not always correct the 
Babylonian cosmogony from which current 
Hebrew ideas of natural origins were 
derived, but he did correct the crude, non- 
moral, polytheistic myths of the Baby- 
lonian Creation Epic for the men of his 
time in a statement of the Divine purpose 
in Creation which is true for all time. 

The various aspects of religious truth 


revealed in Genesis will be pointed out in ~ 


the notes. Here it must be sufficient to 
say that the writers were inspired to teach 
the truth of thé Divine purpose in 
Creation, and to show how from the be- 
ginning God has. guided and led man to 
-a gradually increasing knowledge of 
Himself. The Book opens with the 
sublime truth of the omnipotence of God 
by whose will the world and all creatures 
have come into being and exist, who has 
made man in His own image, capable of 
choosing between right and wrong, and 


under a moral obligation, to obey the | 


Divine law. It shows us that sin con- 


sists in conscious disobedience to God’s 
commands, that God, the Almighty, re- — 


quires obedience and punishes sin, but 


also shows mercy and rewards righteous- _ : 


ness. The documentary analysis helps 


Lo 


us to understand the progressive char-— 
acter of Divine Revelation. The later, 


J 
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more developed theology of P shows us 
a transcendent, holy God; while the earlier 
records of J and E give us a simple and 
graphic picture of God’s love and care for 
man, and illustrate the Divine guidance of 
human life by homely stories of a God 
who deigns to reveal His Will to men by 
coming down and talking with them. 

I,-II. 4a. The Record of Creation by P.— 
This description of Creation by the 
priestly writer differs in literary style, in 
presentation of facts and in theological 
standpoint from the story in 2°°%, in 
which the Jehovist tells of the origin of 
the world and of man. For the clearly 
marked characteristics of P in this nar- 
rative see Pentateuch (4). P’s story of 
Creation, written approximately four 
centuries later than J’s, and almost 
certainly during the Exile, is that of a 
theologian who wrote very carefully to 
correct popular mistaken ideas learned in 
Babylon; and this explains both the 
similarities. and the differences between 
the Hebrew and Babylonian theories of 
Creation. The relation between the two 
accounts’ may be readily seen by com- 
paring the narrative of P with the 
Babylonian Creation Epic. 

P’s account is very carefully articulated 
to show that the universe came into being 
in six successive stages in definite order 
by the supreme will of one Almighty God, 

. expressed in the Divine fiat Let there be. 
F First (15), out of a chaos of darkness 
and waters light was created.. The second 
stage (68); was the division of the waters 
by the creation of a firmament, i.e. the 
sky, which the Hebrews, like the Baby- 
lonians, regarded as a solid vault confin- 
ing the upper waters (cf. Job 37 '*—‘ the 
sky which is strong as a molten mirror’). 
It was thought that the rain was supplied 
from these upper waters when ‘the 
windows of heaven were opened’ (7": 
cf. Ps 1041), and that above them 
Jehovah sat enthroned (Ps 1043; Am). 
_ The third stage (*!*) was the creation of 

the earth by the gathering together of 
‘the lower waters unto one place, so 
_ that the dry land appeared. The waters 
"were now confined within certain limits 
around and below the earth (cf. Ps 104 °°, 
which is not a description of the Deluge, 
but of the primeval chaos of waters and 
their dispersion). The Hebrews shared 
the primitive idea that the earth was 
_ flat and circular, surrounded by seas on 
_ which the solid firmament of the heavens 
cay Reseed | ‘supported by pillars (cf. Job 26"; 

_ Atm9*); while the springs and rivers 

ey were supplied by the waters which came 
up from under the earth. When the 
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earth LPR 5 vegetable life was created 
upon it. The fourth stage (147%) marks a 
further order by the creation of luminaries 
for the division of time, day and night, 
seasons and years. In Hebrew, as in 
Babylonian thought, the sun was con- 
sidered to move across the solid arch of 
the firmament (cf. Ps19*°). At the 
fifth stage (29?) animal life was created 
in the waters and the air. The sixth 
stage (24%!) describes the creation of 
animal life on the earth leading up to the 
making of man in the image of God. 
P’s account ends (21%) with a very 
solemn statement of the sanctity of the 
Sabbath (see below), as the day on which 
God rested from all his work which he 
had made. The anthropomorphism,* re- 
markable in P, is due to the writer’s 
desire to emphasize the sacred duty of 
Sabbath observance by representing the 
Sabbath as an integral part of Creation. 
To gain a fuller view of Hebrew cosmogony 
the reader should refer now to Ps 104; 
Job 26, 38, 39, and carefully compare 
these and kindred passages with P’s 
account here. \ 
Turning now to the Babylonian Crea- 
tion Epic we find a story closely similar 
in its cosmological ideas, but bearing no 
comparison to the Hebrew narrative in 
religious outlook. This Epic is contained 
in a series of clay tablets discovered in 
the ruins of Asshurbanipal’s library at 
Nineveh in 1873, which contained copies 
of several older documents; and the 
Creation Epic is regarded by Dr. Sayce — 
as dating from the 22nd or 23rd cen- 
tury B.c. The tablets are not complete, 
but are sufficient to give a clear view of 
Babylonian cosmogony. They describe 
the creation of an ordered universe as the 
outcome of the victory of Marduk, the 
supreme god of Babylon, over Tiamat, 
the deity of chaos and darkness. The © 
following extracts are quoted from 
Driver, 28: 
‘When above the heaven was not yet named, 
And the land beneath yet bare no name, a 
& 
~ 


yo 


nd the primeval Apsu (the abyss) their | 
begetter, 
And chaos, Tiamat, the mother of them both= 
Their waters were mingled together, a 
And no field was-formed, no marsh was to be 
seen; | 
When of the gods still tone had been produced, pt 
Oia si had yet been named, -no destiny yet j 
xe 
Then were. created woe gods in the midst of Peg 
pe v ; 


:* Contrast Jn:§ 17h) Thesddeas af activity 2 bel 
vepose upon the achievement of activity rep1 tok 
successive stages in human experience. The a 
successiveness is attributed to God 
human thought about Him. But dee 


Then follows a description of the various 
gods and their war with Tiamat under 
Marduk their champion. Tiamat, con- 
ceived as an enormous monster, is van- 
quished by Marduk, who divides her body, 
setting up one half to form a firmament 
restraining the waters above it. 

“He cleft her like a flat fish into two parts, 
The one half of her he set up, and made a 
covering for the heaven, 
Set a bar before it, stationed a guard, 


~ Commanded them not to let its waters issue 
forth. 


E ° He made the wibtibnd ae the hai gods, 
As stars resembling them he fixed the signs of 
the zodiac, 
_ He ordained the year, defined divisions, 
Twelve months with stars, three each, he ap- 
‘pointed. 


* He caused the moon-god to shineforth, entrusted 
to him the night; 
Appointed him as a night body to determine 
the days.’ 

- The tablets so far discovered do not 
contain an account of the creation of plant 
life, but it may be safely inferred that this 

‘was recorded in the missing parts from the 
_ factthat inthe concluding hymn, addressed 
_to Marduk, he is styled‘ bestower of plant- 
ing’ and ‘creator of grains and plants, 
_who caused the green herb to spring up.’ 
L -A comparison of these two accounts 
shows at once how closely the writer of P 
_has followed the cosmogony of Babylon 
on its material side. The outline of the 
course of Creation is practically the same 
in both accounts. There is the same 
_ primeval chaos of waters and darkness, 
_ designated in Hebrew tehom, an etymo- 
; “Jogical equivalent of the Babylonian 
‘iamat. in both the creation of light is 


count light is personified in the coming 
rduk, the god. oflight. Then follows 
ivision of waters by the creation of 
mament; while the formation of the 
y land and the appearance of plant 
> were: probably ‘described in the parts 
now missing of the fifth tablet. 


‘time, and finally the creation 


riter of P based his account on 
l current in Babylon; 
Aon eae 


Then we | find in the story of P no trace of poly- 


the creation of the luminaries for the 
here can thus be little doubt | 


‘conflict, since: Gods is. “supreme, 
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earth surmounted by the solid vault of 
heaven—is obviously unscientific. While 
Genesis represents the world as being 
created in six days, geology shows its im- 
mense antiquity, and the-slow and gradual . 
development of the various forms. of life. 
That the six days allotted to the successive 
stages of Creation are meant to be regarded _ 
as ordinary days in a week seems to be in- 
dicated by the writer’s clear reference to 
the sanctity of the weekly Sabbath as the 
seventh day, which God hallowed by His 
rest. If, however, it be contended that 

“day ’ in this chapter means ‘ geological 
period,’ then the difficulty arises that the 
order in which life on the earth, and the 
heavenly bodies, are said to have been 
created does not agree with the facts _ 
either of geology or astronomy. This at- 
tempt to harmonize Genesis with science 
by a forced interpretation of day as 
‘period’ is thoroughly examined by 
Driver (19-26), who points out that 
whereas in Genesis plant life appears two 
“periods” before animal life, ‘ geology 
shows that they appear simultaneously— 
even if animal life does not appear first.’ 
Similarly the creation of the sun, moon , 
and stars after the earth cannot be brought f 
into harmony with astronomy. ‘ The 
formation of the heavenly bodies after 
the earth is inconsistent with the entire 
conception. of the solar system as revealed 
by science.’ 

Thus both the Babi louie and the 
Hebrew outlines of Creation are alike un- | 
scientific, but in theological conception we 
see that the two accounts differ funda- 
mentally, for here the writer of Genesis is . 
inspired torevealreligioustruth. Toreveal = 
scientific truth, which human intelligence - 
is capable of discovering for itself,isno part 
of Divineinspiration. It was not necessary 
_to alter the physical outline of Babylonian | 
cosmogony, since it could well serve to 
convey the revelation necessary to correct — 
Babylonian theology. Consequently, we © 


theism, of the crude, heathen ideas of a ile 
conflict of deities; and when we consider _ 
the religious form into which P has cast 
the Babylonian legend we realize t 
his peaperet is to seach a Peres 


externally, who has called all thi 


- realized in the Incarnation. 
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the old legend of its pagan deformities. 
Its shape and outline survived, but its 
spirit was changed’ (Early Narratives of 
Genesis, 12). 

We may now briefly summarize the 
main religious ideas expressed in this 
very important passage. It shows that 
a_Divine purpose lies behind the, com- 
plex order of Creation. The supreme 
Will of the one only God dominates and 
guides the whole range of nature and of 
life which He made in the beginning very 
good. The world did not come into 
existence by itself, or by blind chance. 
The course of Creation was so ordered as 
to lead up to the making of man in the 
image of God. A deep religious truth 
underlies the distinction that whereas the 
various forms of plant and animal life 
were created after their kind, man is 
madé=in the Divine likeness. There is 
a relationship between God and man 
which no other creature shares. 

I. 2. waste and void—Hebrew tohu wabo- 
hu. This expression occurs also in Is 34 1 
and Jer 42%, which seems to show that 
the writer is using a fixed and familiar 
term to denote primeval chaos. That is 
to say, that in this chapter he is setting 
out to re-interpret long-established ideas. 
The spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. On the analogy of the Hebrew 
conception of the ‘spirit’ of man as the 
active principle of life we must interpret 
the Spirit of God here as the Divine ener- 
gizing power which is the source of all life. 
Moved should be translated as in RVm, 
was brooding upon. The word occurs 
elsewhere only in Dt32"™, where it is 
used of an eagle ‘hovering’ over its 
young. The metaphor is possibly taken 
from the ancient belief that the ordered 
creation emerged from a world egg, a 
belief which the Hebrew writer ‘has 
transformed into a beautiful and sug- 
gestive figure’ (Driver). 

26. This very important verse makes a 
distinction between the rest of creation 
and man, and explains the difference 
between man and the animals. Man is 
not made ‘after his kind,’ but in the 
image of God. The likeness to God in- 
dicates man’s higher, as distinct from 
his animal, nature. Man is distinguished 
by the gifts of reason and conscience; 
he is to be governed by reason, not by 
instinct, and is conscious of moral 
standards, able to understand God’s law 
and to recognize the duty of obedience. 
The writer thus reveals the spiritual 
potentiality’ of man, which was fully 
The plural 
_ pronouns—let us...our image... 


% 


our likeness—present a difficulty. It is 
most unlikely that they reflect any trace 
of primitive polytheism in view of the 
consistently lofty monotheistic concep- 


tion which pervades the whole narrative. ' 


It is possible that the writer thought of 
God as taking counsel with the heavenly 
host. “ (cf. x K.22294? 5 1s6 eS Dut ay ae 
probable that the plural of majesty is 
used here, which would be quite in accord 
with the solemn deliberation which pre- 
cedes the creation of man. 

II. 1-3. The Sabbath.—In these verses 
describing God’s cessation from work on 
the seventh day the writer departs from 
the Babylonian Epic in order to give a 
Divine sanction for the observance of the 
Sabbath; and for this purpose he has 
represented the various works of Creation 
as occupying six days. The Hebrew verb 
translated rested is shabath. In origin 
the Sabbath goes back probably to the 
early moon cultus of the Semites in 
Babylon. For a long time the Hebrew 
fixed holy days were ‘new moons and 
Sabbaths’ (cf.2K 478; Am85);_ the 
Sabbath _ being fixed by the mogn’s 
changes every seventh day, 11 27%? y.mn. 
With the teaching of monotheism and 
the fuller revelation given through the 
prophets it became necessary to pro- 
vide a religious reason for Sabbath ob- 
servance in accordance with the higher 
knowledge of God. For two such reasons 
ef. Ex 201) | with 23 3 “and Dt 5%. -In 
the exilic period during which P’s narra- 
tive was written observance of the 
Sabbath was rigidly enforced, as we see 
by the severe penalty ordered in the 
priestly code for its infringement (Ex 31 !4; 
Nu 15 32°36; and cf. Jer 171%2?; Ezek 20; 
Neh: 13 45-2?): 

4b-25. J’s Narrative of Creation.— 
Here the Divine name Jehovah first 


appears, obscured in RV by the rendering 


Lorp.. For the literary and theological 


characteristics of this passage as distinct ~ 


from P’s Creation record, see p. 29a. 


It will be sufficient here to point out 


that while P gives a theoretical and im- — 


personal record, J tells an arresting human 
story. His interest centres in humanity. 
The animal and plant creation are very 
briefly mentioned, and only in their rela- 


tiontoman. Nothing issaid ofan original — 
chaos of waters, but the creation of earth — 


and heaven is assumed, and-the earth is 


described as too dry for fertility, watered — 


only by a mist, water being afterwards 


supplied by rivers. Man is formed before — 


flants and animals. This writer, whose 


narrative is approximately 40G years _ 
earlier than P’s, shows, as we might | 
) ! ay Me 4 S - “My 
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expect, a cruder theology, characterized 
by striking anthropomorphisms, e.g. God 
forms man out of dust, plants a garden, 
brings the animals to the man, fashions 
a woman out of the man’s rib, walks in the 
garden, etc. All this is in striking contrast 
to the lofty transcendental conception of P. 
_ This story, though akin to legends 
_ current in Babylon, is by no means so 
_ closely related to any external source as 
_ the record of P. It shows affinity with, 
but not dependence upon, the legends of 
other peoples. One of the very early 
_ Babylonian legends of Creation tells of 
_ the formation of man before plants and 
_ animals, and is regarded by Sayce as the 
- ‘earliest starting-point yet known to us of 
- that form of the story of Creation which 
* we find in Genz.’ The idea of Eden is 
f common to more than one primitive race, 
_ e.g. stories are found in India and Persia 
_ telling of supernatural gifts, especially 
_ immortality, conferred by the fruit of 
- sacred trees. The Hebrew story, how- 
_ ever, is unique in its moral teaching: see 
i note at end of 3. Speculation as to the 
_ site of Eden is futile, as may be seen by 
_ the discussion in the standard Commen- 
‘ taries of Driver and Skinner of the many 
f localities suggested. All that can be said 
is that the narrative contains reminis- 
cences of the country between the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and any fertile spot 
_ in Mesopotamia may have furnished the 
_basis of the story of the garden. 
4b. J’s. narrative begins in the 
middle of the verse. There should be a 
 full-stop after created to mark the end 
of P’s record, and no full-stop at the 
end of the verse, since the sentence is 
continued in °. 
that Jehovah God made earth and heaven, 
_ no plant of the field was yet in the earth, 
_ etc. Here, as elsewhere, Lorp = Jehovah, 
_ which shows that this passage cannot be 
the work of the writer who states in 
_ Ex 63 that God was not known to the 
_ patriarchs by His Name Jehovah. 
8. in Eden—here clearly a geographical 
_ district is intended; the garden is planted 
in the east, i.e., from the point of view 
of a writer in Palestine, Babylonia, the 
home of the earliest civilization known 
to the Hebrews, from which the various 
races of mankind were supposed to have 
been dispersed: see p. 48a. 
age, therefore, Eden is probably to be 
plained by the Sumerian edinu =‘ plain’ 
prairie,’ denoting a fertile, district 
xen the Euphrates and Tigris. In 
ew eden =‘ luxury ’ or ‘ delight, ’ and 


come in Hebrew thought to 
Le ee ae BN 
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Translate: In the day. 


In this pas- | 


e usual term ‘ garden of Eden’ 


mean ‘ garden of delight,’ from a natural 
association of ideas between the garden 
and the blessedness of man’s original 
innocence. LXX renders ‘garden’ by 
paradeisos, a Persian word=‘ park,’ and 
from LXX the term ‘Paradise,’ to 
describe the state of the blessed, has 
passed into Christian theology. 

9. On the significance of these two trees 
in relation to Babylonian ideas see note at 
end of 3. 

10-14 would seem to refer to the 
system of canals by which Babylon 
was irrigated. Of these rivers Pishon 
and Gihon are unknown. Hiddekel is 
the Tigris. Havilah, mentioned again 
(10 7 #9, 2518), is probably a district of 
Arabia. Bdellium is a medicinal gum 
produced in Arabia, obviously well known 
to the Hebrews, since the word is used in 
Nuri’ to describe the appearance of 
manna. Onyx stone—the meaning of 
the Hebrew shoham, which clearly in- 
dicates a gem of high value (cf. Job 28 15), 
is doubtful. Ex 28 * 12 shows that these 
stones could be engraven; onyx is merely 
a guess. 

16-17 are of great religious importance. 
The Divine command reveals a moral 
consciousness that man is not free to 
follow his natural impulses. The first 
injunction laid on man imposes restraint, 

23. English, in woman, aptly reproduces 
here the assonance of the Hebrew ish and 
isshah. ‘The Vulgate attempt to do so re- 
sults in the rendering haec vacabitur vivago! 

25. A deep moral truth underlies the 
simple Hebrew statement. Innocence 
knows no shame, which comes from con- 
sciousness of sin, and shame led to man’s 
conviction of disobedience and to the 
Divine punishment. 

Ill. The Fall of Man (J).—This chapter 
is undoubtedly based upon Babylonian 
attempts to account for human mortality. 
The writer ‘discusses the origin of death 
and uses the Babylonian legend as a 
vehicle by which to convey religious truth 
on the subject of temptation, sin and 
punishment. In the Babylonian story 
we read of a wonderful tree in ‘ the fields 
of the blessed,’ a parallel to the garden of | 
Eden, whose fruit conferred the gift of 
immortality; but before man could: eat 
of this fruit it was devoured by the 
serpent, which thus gained the boon of 
immortality intended for man. For the 
wide-spread primitive belief in the im- 
mortality of the serpent, due to the 
periodic shedding of its skin, see Fraser 
(Folklore in the O.T., i, 49 ff.). In the 


Babylonian story the tree of life alone _ 
is mentioned; for the significance of the . 
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introduction of the tree of knowledge into 
the Hebrew narrative, see below, and cf. 
Oesterley (Immortality and the Unseen 
World, 193-197). 

1-5. The serpent. was regarded by all 
primitive peoples with superstitious dread 
aS possessing supernatural powers, a 
regard which may be readily understood 
from its distinctive habits, its deadly 
nature and its power of fascination. ‘ The 
serpent had moreover in antiquity the 
reputation of wisdom (Mt 1018), especially 
ina bad sense: it was insidious, malevo- 
lent, subtil. And so it appears here 
as the representative of the power of 
temptation ; it puts forth with great 
artfulness suggestions which, when | em- 
braced and carried into action, give rise 
to sinful desires and sinful acts. The 
serpent is not, however, in the narrative 
identified with the Evil One. The Old 
Testament does not mention the being 
whom we call Satan till the period of the 
exile; and’ even then he is not the 
“tempter ’’ of the New Testament: it was 
only later, when it had-become usual to 
connect the power of evil with a person, 
that those who looked back upon this 
narrative saw in the serpent the Evil 
One’ (Driver, 44). It seems clear, how- 
ever, that there is in the writer’s mind 
some conception of a power of ‘evil 
_ definitely opposed to God, and the ideas 
connected with the serpent would natur- 
ally lead him to choose it as a fitting 
representative of an active power of evil 
seducing man from his allegiance to God. 
7-8 express graphically the voice of 
conscience. Loss of innocence by dis- 
j ‘obedience brings a sense of shame (see 
2 25) and of guilt—they must hide from 
the Presence of Jehovah whose command 
ee they have transgressed. In %** the writer 
ee ' explains from a religious standpoint: the 
a origins of conscience, i.e. the voice of God 
Pt _ speaking in man’s soul, which convicts 
BS him of sin; of the peculiar gait of the 
serpent, used to symbolize the truth that 
the curse of God falls upon all evil, and 
that evil must be beaten down to the 
ground; of the enmity between the 
___ serpent and man, which pictures the moral 
conflict between good and evil in which 
man’s spiritual nature is potentially the 
- victor; of the pain of childbirth and the 
burden of work, used to illustrate the 
yeaa suffering and the trouble due to sin; of 
- bodily death, which is the result of the 

corruption of human nature by evil,* 


d that man was created mortal. But they 
~ hel that, if he had remained in supernatural 
es hip with God, he might have been raised 
his natural ARs —Eb. 


* It is worth noticing that the Fathers recog- | 
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24. The Cherubim, which appear here 
for the first time as guardians of Eden, 
are possibly a reminiscence of Babylonian 
mythology: cf. Ezekiel’s description (1 *?8, 
91?) ro 429) 71:4?) as (the? living creatures 
which bear Jehovah on His throne. The 
same idea is present in the symbolic 
figures of Cherubim on the Ark (256?= 
tr Ch 13 83) Ex25 18-22, 3779; Nu 88) | 
whose outstretched wings form a throne 
for the glory of Jehovah from which His 
voice is heard. In Ps 1814=25 221! the 
Cherubim are pictured as the storm-wind 
or thunder-cloud upon which Jehovah 
rode. They were clearly regarded in 
Hebrew thought as beings attendant on 
Jehovah, and are probably a personi- 
fication of the storm-cloud and the 
lightning under figures borrowed from 
Babylonian art. 

The religious importance of J’s narrative 
of Eden and the Fall will be readily 
recognized when compared with the 
Babylonian attempt to account for human 
mortality outlined above. In the Baby- 
lonian story, which is entirely non-moral, 
there is only one tree, the tree of life, and 
man’s failure to obtain the boon of im- 
mortality is regarded simply as a mis- 
fortune due to the greater agility of the 
serpent in securing the fruit for itself. 
The introduction of a second tree, the 
tree of knowledge, into the Hebrew 
narrative, is intended to convey the 
religious and moral truth of human free- 
will, that man is free to choose between 
right and wrong, good and evil, that 
through yielding to temptation to disobey 
the law of God man fell from his state of 
originalinnocence and received the punish- 
ment of death—‘thewagesofsinisdeath. _ 
The story is the story of mankind pictured ~- 
as one man and his wife in a garden, show- a 
ing that man possesses a moral nature, 4 
a spiritual understanding. ‘It is the 
awakening conscience of the human race, _ 
the awakening sense of right and wrong, 
the operation of which i is thus figuratively a 
brought before us’ (Driver, 56). There 
is the further neligioud truth that ‘sin is” 
lawlessness’ (1 Jn 34), and, as such, in- 
volves punishment. The best com- | 
mentary on the Divine sentence passed a 
on Adam’s disobedience is contained in a 
St. Paul’s words (Gal 67). But the 4 
story contains also the hope that man 
may recover from the Fall. hE REY 
_ 15 is usually termed the protevangeli um 
and rightly so, for it looks forward. 0 the 
fulness of the ‘good news’ tl _ the 
Incarnation brought, . when | ‘the on 
of Man » broke the eset ete ev 
Romeo ' {tity es 
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SIV. The Beginning gs of Human History 
~ and Civilization (J).—This chapter deals 
_ with the origins of pastoral and agri- 
_ cultural lite (4); of sacrificial offerings 
_ (*); of the strife between the pastoral 
_ nomadsand the settled agriculturists (*1°) ; 
of the nomad life of the Kenites and their 
immunity from the law of blood-revenge 
mee) of city, and nomad pastoral life 
16-20); of music and metal-work (?!-22); 
- of the blood-feud (?**4), and of ordered 
worship (?°). 
1-15. The story of Cain and Abel has 
_ been held to serve the double purpose 
of indicating the result of inherited 


4 


restrained passions,* and of assigning an 
origin to the constant strife and conflict 
_ between the two types of early peoples 
in Western Asia, the pastoral nomad 
tribes and the settled tillers of the soil. 
The name Cain, Hebrew gayin=‘ lance’ 
. or‘ spear,’ is suggestive. It is the same 
name as Kenites, descendants of Cain, a 
_ wandering tribe connected with Israel, 
of which one branch were smiths (cf. 
Tubal-Cain, **), and into which Moses 
marned a(x 2 1922-- fe n28). pimp 15° 
we find the Kenites exempted from the 
vengeance taken by Saul upon Amalek. 
_ It is possible that the protection of Cain 
reflects the feeling of mysterious awe 
which in primitive times surrounded the 
craft of the smith—smiths are still a dis- 
tinct caste in Arabia. As the secret of 
working in iron was jealously guarded, 
and as smiths were few and necessary for 
the community, they would be protected 
from the operation of the law of blood- 
revenge. 
It seems clear that the story of the 
rejection of Cain’s offering is intended to 
show that God will only accept sacrifice 
made with clean hands and a pure heart. 
It was Cain’s evil character which made 
his. offering unpleasing to God, a character 


’ benpipangienes 


a 1ister, envious thoughts, sin is then 
ear at hand, eoepan like some one 
ss i t th 


tendency to sin in the loosing of un- 


it, conquer the rising temptation before it 
is too strong for thee, and subdue it .. . 
it teaches a profound psychological truth, 
the danger, viz. of harbouring a sullen 
and unreasoning discontent: it is a temper 
which is only too likely to lead to fatal 
consequences, and which, therefore, as 
soon as it begins to show itself, should at 
all costs be checked.’ (Driver, 65). 

16-24 describe the progress of mankind 
in the line of Cain, and the beginnings of 
civilization. The line of Cain’s descend- 
ants here should be compared with P’s 
genealogy in 5, where Enoch, Methuselah 
(=Methushael) and Lamech are described 
as descendants of Seth. These two 
parallel genealogies show that the names 
are mere reminiscences of the heroes of 
a far distant past to whom J has ascribed 
the origins of various arts. 


16. The land of Nod means land of 


“ wandering ’ in reference to nomadic-fe. 

17. The question of Cain’s wife should 
raise no difficulty when we understand 
the method of the writer. He clearly 


assumes that the earth is peopled, other- 


wise there would be no point in: Cain’s 
fear of being slain, and no need to protect 
him. For the sake of graphic narration 
the history of mankind is illustrated by 
the development of one family. 

23-24, aS RV indicates, are in verse, 
and are probably quoted from an ancient 
song of victory in a blood-feud. 

25-26 are a fragment of J’s genealogy 
of the family of Seth, introduced to show 
that in this family the beginnings of sonnet 
worship took shape. 

For a detailed discussion of the many 
points of interest raised by this chapter 


reference should be made to the Cemie 


mentaries of Driver and Skinner. 
V.P’s Genealogy of the Line of Seth.— 


This is inserted by the compiler to cover 
‘the period from Adam to the Flood, P’s — 
style will at once be recognized, e.g. by 


structure of the human body ’ 


survived from the past the writer’s desi 


(Driver). _ 
Possibly the explanation lies in the fact 
that as the names of only a few ancestors arnae e 


envy and hatred, which expressed | comparing 1° with the language of 1. 
self in the murder of his brother. According to P’s formal system of chrono- 
7 in RV is meaningless, but in the | logy ten generations, or 1,656 years, in- Vy 
‘brew it assigns a reason for the rejection | tervened between Creation andthe Flood. , | 
ain’s sacrifice. ‘If thou doest well, i.e. | The abnormal longevity attributed to 

a right -and sincere purpose, it will | these early ancestors of Israel finds | : a 

show itself in thy countenance, ‘‘shallthere | parallels in the literature of other primitive _ aS 
n lifting up ?”’ viz. of thy countenance, | peoples. ‘It need hardly be said that Cre ae 
not be downcast and sullen, but | longevity, such as is here, described, is aA dint ; 

and open: and if thou doest not well, | physiologically incompatible with the | saa ; 


t | to preserve a connected narrative has. led 
| him unduly to lengthen their ne so as _ 
Ly Bar cover ana pbbdss of fee. a Yt 
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The Enoch story (?!-*4) is probably to be 
explained from the close Babylonian 
parallel in the legend of Enmeduranki, 
the seventh of. the antediluvian Baby- 
lonian kings, as Enoch is said to be the 
seventh from Adam. Enmeduranki was 
called up by the sun-god, who taught him 
supernatural secrets. Enoch, whose age 
of 365 years is much less than that of any 
other of the early patriarchs, seems clearly 
to be associated with the number of days 
in the solar year. In the Hebrew ac- 
count, however, it is clearly inferred that 
Enoch’s translation was due to his 
righteousness. Later Jewish theology 
taught that Enoch learned Divine secrets 
from his intercourse with God—hence the 
apocalyptic ‘Book of Enoch,’ and the 
statement in Ecclus 441° that he was 
‘an example of knowledge to all genera- 
tions.’ 

VI.-IX. 17. The Flood Narratives.— 
Here the compiler has combined the two 
sources J and E into one complete narra- 
tive. After a general introduction from 
J (61°8) he has used P as his framework 
into which he has fitted extracts from J. 
Lhev] ; passages: aren 178) 77 ths Fe 20s 2,12 
22,28, 82 (to ‘continually ’), ©1% 1% (from 
“and Noah removed ’) (7°). The rest is 
P, except for 7 *°, which is an addition 
by the compiler intended to harmonize 
the two accounts. If the whole narrative 
is read carefully the duplications due to 
the combination of sources will be clearly 
seen. There are two main differences 
between P and J. In P all the animals 
are taken into the ark in pairs, and no dis- 
‘tinction is made between clean and un- 
clean. In J Noah is bidden to take seven 
pairs of clean animals and only one pair 
of unclean. The editorial note in 7 ®° is 

_ evidently meant to correct this in favour 
of P’s estimate. In P the flood lasts 
I year and 11 days (7 |! and 8 4), whereas 
J’s estimate is 61 days, comparing 7 !? 
with 8°12, where three periods of seven 
days seem clearly indicated. The literary 
and theological characteristics of the two 
sources become strikingly evident upon 
examination: see Pentateuch (5). 
That this story of a universal deluge 
covering the whole earth so as to sub- 
_. - merge the highest mountains cannot be 
Los historical hardly needs demonstration. 
To collect pairs of animals from all 
quarters of the globe into one place would 
cra -be a manifest impossibility, even could an 
_. ark have been built capable of containing 
_ them. The Hebrew story seems to belong 
sto. a general tradition of deluges of which 
accounts survive in many countries, 
e.g. Greece, Australia, Polynesia, Thibet, 


-upon the Babylonian; but here, as in the 


46 


India and America, and is closely parallel 
to the Babylonian Flood narrative as told 
in the epic of Gilgamesh. There we read 
of the visit of Gilgamesh to his ancestor 
Ut-napishtim across ‘ the waters of death’ 
to enquire how he had obtained from Bel 
the boon of immortality. Ut-napishtim 
tells of his escape at the time of the great 
flood; and his description of the flood, as 
the following passages quoted from 
Driver will show, is clearly the source 
from which the Hebrew story is derived. 
The epic of Gilgamesh is as follows: 


‘O man of Shurippak, son of Ubaratutu: 
Frame a house, build a ship; 
Forsake thy possessions, seek to save life; 
Abandon thy goods, and cause thy soul to live: 
Bring up into the midst of the ship the seed of 
life of every sort. 


With all that I possessed I laded it: 

With all the silver that I possessed I laded it; 

With all the gold that I possessed I laded it; 

With the seed of life of every kind that I pos- 
sessed I laded it. 

I took on board all my family and my servants; 

Cattle of the field, beasts of the field, craftsmen 
also, all of them did I take on board. 


Six days and nights 

Raged wind, deluge and storm upon the earth. 

When the seventh day arrived the storm and 
deluge ceased, 

Which had fought like a host of men; 

The sea was calm, hurricane and deluge ceased. 

I beheld the land and cried aloud: 

For the whole of mankind were turned to clay; 

Hedged fields had become marshes. 

I raed a window, and the light fell upon my 
ace. 


. ° . 


When the seventh day arrived, 
I brought forth a dove, and let it go: 
The dove went to and fro; , = 
As there was no resting-place it turned back. 
I brought forth a swallow and let it go: 
The swallow went to and fro; 
As there was no resting-place it turned back. 
I brought forth a raven and let it go: 
The raven went, and saw the decrease of the 
waters; ; 
It ate, it waded, it croaked (?), it turned not back. 
Then I sent forth (everything) towards the four 
winds (of heaven): 3 
I offered sacrifice: ; 
I prepared an offering on the summit of the 
mountain. 5 
I set Adagur-vases, seven by seven, ; | 
Underneath them Pcast down reeds, cedar-wood __ 
and incense. ; A 
The gods smelt the savour, ea 
The gods smelt the goodly savour; q 
The gods gathered like flies over the sacrificer,’ 4 


The very close resemblance between — ‘Z 
these two accounts leaves no room for 
doubt that the Hebrew story depends _ 


Creation narratives, the Hebrew writers — ; 
have made the non-moral and mytho- ~ 
logical legends of Babylon the basis of — 
religiousand moral teaching. The Hebrew _ 


; pats 5 
' : 0 ea a 
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story ‘marks an epoch in the early history 
of mankind. A judicial motive is assigned 
for it: it becomes a judgement upon 
corrupt and degenerate mankind. It thus 


exemplifies a great principle by which God | 


deals with both nations and individuals 
) (cf. Mt 24 7-8°)° (Driver, 107). 


 Whdeit ae ae Od 


flood in Babylon caused by an overflow of 


_ pak was destroyed, and from which only 
' a few managed to escape by means of a 

ship. This disaster became magnified in 

the long course of oral transmission into 
_ a-universal deluge in which all mankind, 
except one family, perished. The legend 
thus formed a valuable medium through 
which to convey the religious truth of 


“ 


which the Hebrew writers wished to 

inculcate. 

VI. 1-4 are remarkable as preserving the 
only piece of unrevised mythology in the 
Old Testament: an isolated fragment of 
great antiquity which the compiler con- 
sidered suitable for an introduction to the 
Flood story, as explaining the general 
wickedness of mankind, though it be- 
longed originally to a legend which told 
of a prehistoric race of giants.* 

2. sons of God should be rendered here 
sons of gods, LXX ‘angels.’ Elsewhere, 
e.g. Job 1 *; Ps 291, the expression means 
semi-divine beings. This verse explains 
St. Paul’s imjunction {1 Cor 111°), that 
- women must worship with heads covered 
“ because of the angels.’ 

3 cannot be translated literally so as to 
give any certain meaning, as RV shows. 
The text has probably been mutilated past 
restoration; but it seems intended to con- 

vey Jehovah’s decree that the offspring of 

these unions shali not become immortal, 
but that their years shall be numbered. 


ILO AND) ites 2, Oe ae! ok 


flesh; my spirit is not to be immortal in 
1 ‘hundred and twenty years.’ 


_ unknown, are mentioned again in Nu 13 ** 
which suggests an origin for an abnormally 


time (cf.2 P24; Jude). 
ith 9-13 (P). 


aca gba. “al women Ep. 


the Euphrates in which the city of Shurip- | 


Divine punishment on a degenerate people |, 


The idea is well expressed in Moffatt’s free | 
_ rendering—‘ Human creatures are but | 


them; they shall not live more than a | 
z | The J passages aré 9 **?", ro 819 2, 2430, 


4. Nephilim, of which the etymology # is | TherestisP. J’sstory of Noahasa ape 


tall race of men in Canaan in Joshua’s | 


5-7 (J) should be carefully “compared 
This duplicate description — 
f universal evil is instructive as illus-_ 
trating the difference between the two | 


Lenormant found a spiritual motive for its } 
e here in that it stamped as purely evil | 
source of evil'the whole idea of intercourse ~ 


writers, e.g. *, the Divine repentance finds 
no counterpart in the more developed 
theology of P. Notice also that J’s dis- 
tinction (7 *) between clean and unclean 
animals is avoided by P, since this dis- 
tinction was a product of the Levitical 


, | legislation, and P never mentions Levitical 
The ultimate origin of the legend is | 
probably to be found in some disastrous | 


institutions till the time of Moses, to 
whom he attributes their origin. 

VII. 11. Noah’s age, added to the years 
of the amntediluvian patriarchs, gives 
1,656 years as the length of time from the 
Creation to the Flood. 

VIII. 4. Ararat is in N.E. Armenia, and 
was probably the highest mountain within 
Hebrew knowledge at the tine when this 
story was written. 

20-22. Noah’s sacrifice (J) is sup- 
pressed by P, who gives no account 
of sacrifice till proper provision has 
been made for it, and a priesthood 
appointed to offer it (Lev 8). This is 
closely parallel to the description of the 
Sacrifice offered by Ut-napishtim in the 
Babylonian legend—‘ The gods smelt the 
goodly savour ’: see above. 

IX. 1-17 contain P’s narrative of God’s 
blessing of Noah, and the Divine covenant 


with the promise to all mankind. The 


blessing ('*) recalls z 2? 2686) but adds 
two important limitations (**). The 
blood of slain animals is not to be eaten 
as food, for the blood is the ‘soul’ 
(nephesh), i.e. the vital principle which 
was regarded as sacred, and was to be 
offered only to God (cf. 1S 14 3734; 
Ac 15°). Further (°°), the shedding of 
human blood is strictly forbidden, and 
death is decreed as the punishment for 
murder. The covenant (1%), 
the rainbow is made the symbol, is 
parallel to the Divine promise in J 


(8 #12), and is made unconditionally, an _ 
expression of the everlasting mercy of God. _ 


18-X. 32. The Descendants, of Noah. 
—In this section the compiler has inter- 
woven extracts from J and P to show how 


~the earth was -repeopled after the Flood 


by the families of Noah’s three sons (10 #?), 


grower proceeds on. similar lines to 4, in 


variousinstitutions and inventions. Here 


J attributes to Noah the beginning of | 
the cultivation of the vine and its result. 


Consequently we have the curse on 


Canaan, the offspring of Ham, and the ef 
blessing of Shem and Japheth. Thiscurse 


of which . 


| which he has explained the origin of — fe 


and blessing, as RV indicates, is in verse, 


preserving an old tradition. Canaan is Sy 
a Ham was the offender, — 
| because at the time of writing the corrupt ne 


cursed 


ia 


\ 


~ 


~ legend. 


.of Noah; whereas 
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influence of the Canaanites and their 
nature-cults on the life and religion of 
Israel was recognized in the circles among 
which this history was written. 

In ro the compiler attempts to show 
how the various nations came into, being 
after the Flood by ascribing their origin 
to the families of the three sons of 
Noah. To the descendants of “Shem, 
known generically as Semites (properly 
‘Shemites’), belong the Hebrews (**)— 
all the children of Eber (cf. 11 1*1%). 
‘Eber,’ of which the first letter is a 
strongly aspirated guttural, is the name 
from which ‘Hebrews’ is derived, and 
means ‘the other side,’ thus denoting 
those who came from ‘the other side’ 
of the Euphrates, i.e. from Haran, whence 
Abraham passed down into Canaan. The 


compiler is thus giving a general sketch , 


of all nations before passing on to the 
direct ancestry of Israel'in the family of 
Abraham. Mizraim (°) is the Hebrew 
name for Egypt. Shinar (1°) is one of the 
Hebrew names for Babylon. Aram (77°) 
is elsewhere in EVV rendered Syria, and 
the Aramezans are called Syrians, though 
the Hebrew is always Avam and Avammi. 

XI. 1-9. The Tower of Babel—J’s ex- 
planation of the origin of different 
languages, which he regards as the cause 
of the dispersion of mankind from 
Babylon, Hebrew Babel; which, by a 
popular but incorrect etymology, is here 


_ derived from the Hebrew balal=‘ to 
_ confound ’ (°). 


Properly, Bab-il is Baby- 
lonian =‘ gate of God.’ According to the 
Biblical chronology the date of the Flood 
was 2501 B.C., and clearly this legend is 
a continuation of J’s account of the rise 
of the various nations from the descendants 
inscriptions exist, 
written in three distinct languages, at 
a very much earlier date.. Moreover, we 
know that differences of language are 
the result, not the cause, of the diversity 
of races. It would be natural, however, 
for the Hebrews to regard Babylon, the 
great cosmopolitan city of the ancient 
world, as the ventre from which the 
different races of mankind were originally 


_ dispersed; while the lofty temple towers 
_ of Babylon, which were said to reach to 


heaven, would naturally give rise to the 
“The narrative thus contains 
simply the answer which Hebrew folk- 
lore gave to the question which differences 
“of language directly suggested ’ (Driver). 
' At the same time it is intended to convey 
en religious lesson, showing the Divine 


nt purpose in the division of mankind into 
_ different races, and the Divine Powe in 
b checking undue emsegirptiorel) 


10-26. The compiler here bridges ovel 
a further period by incorporating F’s 
genealogy of the descendants of Shem, 
which is now limited to the direct ancestry 
of Abraham in nine generations, Ac- 
cording to P’s chronology the length of 
time from the Flood to the birth of 
Abraham was 290 years. 

27-32. The Migration of Terah and his 
Family from Ur in Babylon to Haran.— 
If the identification of Amraphel in 147 
with Hammurabi, the sixth king of the 
first Babylonian dynasty, is correct, then 
we may assign a religious motive to 
this migration (see p. 175a). Previous to 
Hammurabi’s reign, as the names of, his 
two predecessors show, Abil-Sin and Sin- 
muballit, the worship of Sin, the moon-god, 
was the official religion of Babylon. 
Hammurabi, however, established the - 
worship of Shamash, the sun-god; and this 
apparently drove the adherents of the old 
religion to make a pilgrimage from Ur, 
the southern centre of the worship of Sin, 
to Haran, the northern sanctuary of the 
moon-god: see map. Moreover, there is 
evidence to show that in Babylon Yahu,; 
=Hebrew Yahweh (Jehovah), was 
equated with Sin. Further, the two forms 
of the name Abram and Abraham are 
found in Babylon, and seem to have 
originated in the attributes of Sin, mean- 
ing ‘ loving (or merciful) father’ or ‘ the 
father is loving.’: Also, the name Sarratu 
(=Sarah) was the title of the goddess con- 
sort of Sin, and Malkatu (=Milcah) was 
a title of the goddess Istar. When we 
add to this the name of Israel’s sacred 
mountain, Sinai, it would seem clear that 
the earliest form of Hebrew religion and ~ 
worship of Jehovah was connected with 
the moon cult. Thecall of Abraham and — 
his further migration into Canaan then ~ 
marks another stage in Hebrew religious — 
development. See further, Burney 
(Judges, 243-253). The remainder of this 
body of pilgrims, who stayed in Haran, «— 
became the nation known as the Ara- : 
mans or Syrians, closely akin to Israel, 
whose territory, gradually extending E 
southwards, brought the two nations into 
almost constant conflict during the pared f 
of the Israelite monarchy. ‘ 
_ XII. and XIII. The Call of Abraham 
and his Migvations.—The narrative is 
mainly J. P appears only in #5, 136, 
The call of Abraham may be regarded 
as the starting-point of. Israel’ ‘Ss unique 
religious position as the people cl 
by God to communicate to. mankin 
knowledge of salvation (12°). Hith 
as Jos 24? records, the_ Hebrew ts 
Baha voters gods; ; and. tho th 


nigration from Ur to Haran was, as we 
ave seen, probably inspired by religious 
motives, the religion was that of the 
oon-god. When Abraham left his home 
nd his kindred in Haran he did so as 
n act of faith in the true God, who, as 
e realized, was guiding him to a new land 
o found a nation through whom God 
would reveal Himself to all men. ‘ The 
ethical and spiritual idea of God which is 
at the foundation of the religion of Israel 
could only enter the world through a 
‘personal organ of Divine revelation; and 
nothing forbids us to see in Abraham the 
first of that long series of prophets through 
whom God has communicated to mankind 
‘a saving knowledge of Himself. The 
keynote of Abraham’s piety is fazth in the 
unseen. ... . He moves before uson the 
page of Scripture as the man through 
-whom faith, the living principle of true 
religion, first became a force in human 
affairs’ (Skinner, 27). 12 describes the 
migrations of the two families of Abraham 
and Lot, and 13 tells of their amicable 
separation, Lot leaves Canaan to Abra- 
ham and becomes subsequently (19 3°38) 
the. ancestor of the nations Moab and 
Ammon. It is clear that, although we 
need not doubt the existence of both 
pa atriarchs, tribal movements underlie the 
personal history of the two leaders. 
XII. 2-3 contains the first of the 
pac promises made to Abraham. The 
eader will find it instructive to refer to 
an and | compare all the promises made to the 
riarchs in Genesis, viz. in J and E 
ae 1417, 5 5 18- 21 78 18 29 15-18 
ey 26 2-5 27) hod 28 13- RS. 46 3- cae 49 10): 
Piir7. > 6-8" 28 4, 35 243 12, Here, the 
“promise. made to Abraham points 
rd. to the Catholic Church. The 
ag ofs* san thee ‘shall all st 
nilies of the earth be blessed, 
iguous. The Hebrew voice, as in 
and 28'*, may be either reflexive 
‘e; but in the cognate passages 
264) the verb is undoubtedly 
Whether the meaning should 
D ll passages reflexive, viz. 
emselves by thee,’ i.e. desire 
imilar to those divinely con- 
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| portance, since it enables us to place © 
Abraham against the background ot real, F 
raham and his seed, as many © 
or sper siedl te spassive 


served an_ isolated fragment of an. 
| torical occurrence which took saves d 


[XIV. 


later times. The oak of Moreh should be 
translated ‘the oracle-giving turpentine 
tree Or ‘the turpentine tree of the sooth: 
sayer’ (cf. Jg9%’),. This sacred tree at 
Shechem is mentioned -again (354 and 
Jos 24 ** u.n.), where it is said to be ‘in 
the sanctuary.’ Tree-worship was com- 
mon among the Semites. 

10-20 describes Abraham’s further 
migration to Egypt in time of famine, 


and contains the first of three versions of | 


a matrimonial deception practised by 
patriarchs on a foreign king, cf. 20 (E), 
where Abimelech, King of Gerar, is said 
to have been deceived by Abraham, and 
26 * (J), which records Isaac’s deception 
of the same king. This is clearly a piece 
of ancient and popular Hebrew folklore, 
and is probably introduced here to account 
for. Abraham’s dismissal from Egypt. 


This brief narrative is possibly a dim~ 


recollection and personification of the 


Hyksos rule in Egypt and their subsequent 


expulsion (see p. 1750). 

XIII. narrates the separation of Abra- 
ham and Lot in terms which suggest that 
tribal expansion made it necessary. Lot 
chose for a settlement the fertile district 
at the southern end of the Jordan valley. 
plain of Jordan (1°) should be ‘circle,’ 
Hebrew kikkay. It does not include the 
whole of the Jordan valley, but the most 
fertile part of it, in the neighbourhood of 
the Dead Sea. Abraham now made his 
settlement in the south of Canaan at 


Hebron, another sanctuary with sacred — 


turpentines; trees: «4°)j cf iira teats 82s 

23171°% etc., where, according to patri- 
archal custom, he built an altar to 
Jehovah. Mamre is probably the older 
name of Hebron, derived from a well- 
‘known native sheikh (14 1% *4). Periz- 
zite (7) is probably not a proper name, 

‘but means simply the native. villagers: 
or peasantry ; Hebrew peraiiek Anes: : 
dwellers.’ 


XIV., recording the: punitive sexier oe 
_tion of Chedorlaomer and his allies against _ 


five rebellious vassal kings of the Jordan — 
valley, is of considerable historical im- 


history. The chapter stands alone, and — 
cannot be assigned to any of the Penta-_ 
teuchal sources. It:seems to havi ‘pr 


the lifetime of ee ‘3 


xrv.} 

may be regarded as reasonably certain. 
Arioch king of Ellasar may now be 
safely identified from his inscriptions 
with Eriaku, King of Larsa, midway be- 
tween Babylon and the Persian Gulf, 
a contemporary of Hammurabi. Of 
Chedorlaomer king of Elam it can only 
be said that Elam was at the time a 
powerful country whose rule extended to 
Canaan, and that Chedorlaomer is a 
proper name of correct Elamite formation 
compounded with the name of the deity 
Lagomer. Nothing is known of Tidal 
king of Goiim, Goiim is the usual 
Hebrew word for nations, and may mean, 
as. Sayce suggests, the ‘hordes’ of 
northern peoples, or it should possibly be 
read as Gutim, a people living in the E. of 
what is now Kurdistan. The identifica- 
tion of two contemporary kings out of 
four gives us, however, a date for 
Abraham, which we may estimate at 
approximately the reign of Hammurabi, 
and also suggests that, although we must 
not press details too far, the record as a 
whole rests upon an historical foundation, 
viz. a punitive expedition undertaken 
during the time of Abraham’s settlement 
in Canaan by powerful overlords against 
rebellious Canaanite vassals. On this 
basis of fact the Hebrew writer has founded 
a story intended to exalt both the military 
prowess of Abraham and the early re- 
ligious: importance of Jerusalem; but 
there is nothing inherently improbable 
in the suggestion that Abraham, as the 
head of a tripe, whose wide expansion is 
clearly indicated in the preceding chapter, 
should be strong enough to rescue Lot 
and his family. 

z. Nothing further is known of these 
petty vassal kings. 

3. The vale of Siddim is mentioned 
only in this narrative, where the writer 
identifies it with the shat Sea, called the 
Salt Sea also in Nu 34%; Dt 3 17, su OS Bite, 
etc. The Dead Sea is nearly 2 5 per cent, 
salt. There was obviously a tradition 
that in these early times the present Dead 
Sea was dry land. 

5-7, describing the circuitous route 
taken by Chedorlaomer and his allies, sug- 
gest that this punitive expedition was 
made the occasion for a wholesale sub- 
‘jugation of the neighbouring peoples 
whose names, as given in *§, denote pre- 
historic races of giant stature. After 
advancing southwards from the E. of 
Jordan the four kings turned back to 
Kadesh, 50 miles S. of Beer-sheba (see 
map), subduing the Amalekites and 

-Amorites, and then advancing N.E. to the 
_ valley of the Dead Sea. 


{ 


| land of Canaan (72). 
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7. En- Mishpat = ‘spring of (divine) 
judgement, a sacred spring, as its name 
Kadesh =‘ holy ’ or ‘sacred ’ indicates. 

13. The way in which Abram the Hebrew 
is introduced here shows that this record 
had originally no connexion with the 
preceding chapters. 

14-17. The story of Abraham’s rescue of 
Lot is told in hyperbolical language with 
a view to enhancing the glory of his 
success. ‘The number of his trained men, 
318, is the numerical value of the Hebrew 
letters of Eliezer his steward (15 7), and 
the record of his slaughter of the four 
kings (17) can hardly be authentic. 

18-20, Melchizedek.—Here Melchizedek 
is described as priest-king of Salem, an 
archaic name for Jerusalem. In primi- 
tive times the king acted as priest for his 
nation or tribe, e.g. both David and 
Solomon performed priestly duties, and 
cf. Ps11o. Melchizedek means probably 
‘ Zedek is my king,’ Zedek being the name 
of a deity (cf. Jos 101, Adoni-Zedek= 
‘Zedek is my lord’); but it would be 
natural for Hebrews to interpret it as 
Heb 7 2, ‘ king of righteousness ’ (Hebrew 
zedek = ‘ righteousness ’). Melchizedek 
was a priest of El] Elyon, by which: title 
the highest of Canaanite deities is implied ; 
though subsequently Elyon was used as a 
title of Jehovah (Nu 242%; Ps 18 1%, etc.). 
It cannot be supposed that Melchizedek 
was a priest of the true God at this period. 
Abraham’s religious instinct prompted 
him to make the customary offering of 
tithes at the sanctuary of the god of Salem. 
For centuries later the Hebrews, though 
Owning strict allegiance to Jehovah their 


| God, recognized territorial deities (see on 


Jg11™). To the Jews Melchizedek, as 
the first-mentioned king and priest of 
Jerusalem, became the type of the ideal 
priest-king (see Ps 110). Heb 7 illustrates 
the interpretation which later Jewish 
mysticism placed upon the person and 
office of Melchizedek. 

22. Abraham swears by El-Elyon that 
he will receive none of the booty for him- 
self. I lift up mine hand describes the 
gesture used in taking an oath. The in- 
sertion of ‘the LorD’ is probably due 
to the attempt of-the compiler, or a later 
editor, to identify El-Elyon with Jehovah: 
it is omitted in LXX and Syriac. 


XV. is probably a combination of J — 
though no certain analysis — 
The ch. contains the — 


and. E, 
can be offered. 
promise of an heir to Abraham (-), 
a further promise, 


and 


anxiety as to the fulfilment of oo 


emphasized by as 
solemn covenant, of the possession of the — 
Abraham’s ova . 
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previous promises is expressed in’ the 
complaint that he has no son, and that 
his possessions will not continue in his 
seed, but will pass out of his family to his 
_ steward. In answer to this he receives 
the Divine assurance that a son shall be 
born to him, and that his descendants 
shall be as numerous as the stars. 
Abraham’s faith is shown by his implicit 
trust in the certain fulfilment of God’s 
promise against all appearances to the 
contrary (6). 

2. go childless should be rendered ‘ go 
hence,’ RVm. 

2b is meaningless, the Hebrew text being 
evidently badly mutilated. The name 
Eliezer is clear, and the general sense may 
be inferred from 3 , which seems to belong 
to a parallel account, 

7-21. The promise of the ultimate 
“possession of Canaan is now made bind- 
ing by a solemn covenant into which 
Jehovah deigns to enter with His faithful 
servant. For the covenant ritual cf. Jer 

41820, where the divided victims sym- 
bolize the fate which will befall either 
party who violates a covenant. Here, 
since God Himself makes the covenant, 
the division must include the idea of 
sharing the divided victims as a symbol 
of sharing the obligation to observe the 
covenant. 

Im predicts the constant effort and 
vigilance which Israel must sustain in 
order to inherit the promise. This is 
amplified in the following verses which 
foreshadow a time of tribulation before 
the Divine promise is fulfilled. 

13. The 400 years, which is a clear 
reference to the oppression in Egypt, 
agrees practically with P’s estimate of 
430 years (Ex 12 *°). 

17. Thesmoking oven and flaming torch, 

corresponding to the pillars of cloud and 
fire of the Exodus, represent the presence 
of Jehovah. For fire as symbolic of the 
morvine “presence cfickxc3*$, 191%, \24 17, 
etc. Furnace means the portable stove 
or oven still used in the East. 
18 describes the extent of the ideal 
kingdom to which Israel aspired, but 
which it reached only in the zenith of 
_ Solomon’s glory (1 K 4 

XVI. The Birth of Seti —Here the 
compiler has inserted into P’s bare state- 
_ ment of fact the fuller story of J. To P 
belong ': 31516, which form a complete 
cord. The rest is J’s_ story, which 
lains the origin of the Bedouin tribes 
ae to Israel as descendants of Ishmael 
Hef, PY sy ean 425 gts The 


é: “BL 
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of Abraham’s anxiety about an héir, but 
we note that no lack of faith in the previous 
promise is here attributed to the patriarch 
himself. It is Sarah who has given up 
hope of bearing a son, and who, in 
accordance with the custom of the East, 
gives her maid to Abraham in order to 
obtain a son by proxy. 

4. Hagar’s attitude expresses the char- 
acteristic Eastern contempt for her barren 
mistress. 

7. The angel of the Lord is a term used 
to give concrete expression to an abstract 
conception, and denotes the message of 
Jehovah Himself expressed as a mani- 
festation of His Presence (1*): Jg 611-4 u.n. 

10-12 describe the future Ishmaelite 
tribes, their character and __ locality. 
Bord chen ess; 

I2 gives the character of the Bedouin. 
A wild ass among men should be renderea 
“a wild ass of a man,’ i.e. one who will live 
the free life of the open country, at con- 
stant feud with his neighbours. In the 
presence of should be ‘ to the east of’ as 
RVm. The home of the Ishmaelite 
tribes was on the S.E. of Israel, ap- 
proximately the locality to which Hagar 
is represented as fleeing (14): cf. 21 72, 

14. J gives the origin of the sacred well, 
Beer-lahai-roi, mentioned again 24 ®, 
25144: for meaning see RVm. 

XVII. contains P’s record of the in- 
stitution of circumcision as a sign of the 
covenant between Jehovah and Abraham 
to ratify the Divine promise of a son by 
Sarah and of the possession of Canaan. 
This is parallel to the account of the 
covenant ritual in JE (15), but marks 
a development, in that here P makes the 
rite of circumcision a permanent condition 
of the Divine covenant with the seed of 
Abraham. 

1. God Almighty = Heb. El Shaddai. 
P gives three stages in the revelation 
of the Divine Name. First, Elohim, 
as in 1 and onwards, now El Shaddai, 
and finally, Jehovah (Ex6?*). Many 
etymologies have been suggested for the . 
meaning of Shaddai, but no Hebrew de- 
rivation is satisfactory; and it is probably 
to be explained from a Babylonian title of 
divinity in which the deity is addressed 
as ilu shadw’a=‘ god my mountain’ eet 
Pstsity snes ete;): 

5. Abram is usually regarded as a con- 


| traction of Hebrew ‘ Abiram’ (cf. Nu 161, 


etc.) =‘ the father is exalted,’ while Abra- 
ham is here derived by assonance from. 
Hebrew ab hamon =‘ father of a multitude.’ 


The derivation is, however, forced and _ 
artificial; and we get a simple explanation 
| from the occurrence of both forms . sae 


name in Babylonian, where the exact 
Babylonian equivalents of -vam and 
-vaham are merely variants of the par- 
ticiple of the verb vamu = Hebrew raham, 
“to love. The two forms of the name 
are therefore interchangeable, and mean 
‘the father is loving’ or ‘the loving 
father.’ 

10-14. Circumcision was by no. means 
peculiar to the Hebrews. It was prac- 
tised’ generally by their neighbours 
and in Egypt (cf. Jos5°; Jerg*®); the 
Philistines, being an exception, were 
regarded with special contempt. It was 
originally performed at the age of puberty, 
among the Arabs at 13, theage of Ishmael, 
as a preliminary to marriage, and marked 
admission to the manhood of the nation. 
This is the idea underlying the earliest 
mention of circumcision in the Old Testa- 
ment, viz. Ex 474°° (J). In later Judaism 
it became a-rite of the highest importance 
and of most binding obligation, denoting 
the privileged religious position of the 
Jew; hence the controversies in the early 
Christian Church (cf. Ac 15, etc.). There 


ds no law of circumcision in Israel’s early 


legal codes: it belongs to the late legisla- 
tion of P. When circumcision in Israel 
lost its civil and political significance 
and became a purely religious rite signify- 
ing admission into the Jewish Church, it 
was natural for it to be performed in 
infancy (1”), in order that the child might 
be dedicated to God and brought under 
the Divine protection as soon as possible; 
and this is probably the ultimate origin of 
infant baptism in the Christian Church. 
See further s.v. ‘Circumcision’ in E.R.E. 
15. The change of name from Sarai to 
Sarah appears to have no etymological 


significance. Sarai was probably an 
archaic form. 
16-21. P derives the name Isaac 


(Hebrew ‘he laughs’) from Abraham’s 
incredulous laughter.. J, who rates Abra- 
ham’s faith more highly, attributes the 
laughter to Sarah in the parallel narrative 


_ (18 1"); while E ascribes Sarah’s laughter 


not to incredulity, but to joy (21 °). 
XVIII. and XIX. with the exception of 
19 *® (P) are a continuous extract from 


__ J’snarrative of angelic visitors to Abraham 


and to Lot. 


teristic anthropomorphisms. Jehovah 
Himself is represented as one of the 
visitors, who comes down ‘to investigate 


the sin of Sodom and Gomorrah, and dis- | 
_ cusses with Abraham the fate of the guilty 


Cities. a 


as meV Ee tot 5 contains J's s version of the | 
mes further promise by name of .a son to 


The story is a good example | 
of J’s style, and is marked by his charac- 
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Abraham and Sarah, a parallel to P in 
173519, but here the name Isaac is derived 
from the laughter of Sarah: see above. 
J’s statement (1), that Jehovah appeared 


unto him in the turpentine trees of Mamre, . 


is intended to indicate a theophany which 
the writer goes on to describe under the 
graphic concrete figure of three super- 
natural visitors, one of whom is plainly 
intended to represent Jehovah (see *, 
where the men turned from hence, but 
Jehovah remained and talked with 
Abraham and then went his way [**], 
and in 19! the two angels came to Sodom). 
Abraham’s reception of his angelic 
visitors, who are regarded as ~-repre- 
senting Jehovah in manifestation, is 
closely parallel to the similar experiences 
of Gideon and Manoah (Jg 6 17-23, 13 15-28), 

16-23. In this passage, which records 
the Divine sentence on Sodom and Abra- 
ham’s intercession on behalf of. the 
righteous in the doomed city, we find 
an instructive illustration of belief in 
the justice of God and in the value of 
intercessory prayer. Abraham’s remon- 
strance (735) reveals a high sense of 
justice, and clearly implies the conviction 
of the writer that worshippers of Jehovah 
must be able to feel implicit trust and 
confidence in the Divine justice and 
righteousness; and the success of Abra- 
ham’s insistent prayer that Sodom may 
be spared for only ten righteous men 
reveals God’s mercy as well as His justice. 

XIX. 1-28. There is no sufficient reason 
to doubt the probability that this story 
rests upon a basis of fact. The fate of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii affords a 
striking parallel; and the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah may well have 
been due to an earthquake which caused 
an eruption of petroleum and bitumen. 
Hebrew religious instinct would naturally 


regard such a disaster as a direct Divine 


judgement. 
1-10. The story of the unnatural lust 
of the men of Sodom is closely parallel to 


the account of the outrage on the Levite ; 


and his concubine in Jg 19 2253077 Both 
natratives show the low view held - of 


: 
7 


women in early Israel; the sacred law of _ 


hospitality being regarded as of much — 
importance than a woman’s © 


greater 


chastity. This incident is introduced tOss 


indicate that God, through His messengers, oe 
seen’ for Himself the ely et 


has ‘ 
Sodom (18 7"). 


I. the two angels, ‘pecaaees Jehovah, A 


regarded as one of Abraham’s three 


visitors, had gone his way (18 ep Tae ok 


30-38. The discreditable origin | her 


assed to the: meeps Moab and oman, 
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reflects the coarse humour of Hebrew 
folklore and the detestation in which 
Moab and Ammon were held by Israel. 
The narrative clearly suggests a personifi- 
cation of tribal history. 
: XX. is the first continuous narrative - 
_ from the source E. We notice that now 
God (Elohim) is used instead of Jehovah. 
“The Lorp’ in 38 is plainly editorial. 
The Divine appearance in dreams (* °) is 
characteristic of this source. This record 
of Abraham’s deception of Abimelech on 
account of Sarah is E’s parallel to J’s 
story of Isaac’s similar imposition on the 
same king (26), a further variant of the 


the treaty of Beer- sheba and the patri- 
archal settlement in that locality. In J 
(26 **83) the treaty is made with Isaac; 
but it can hardly be doubted that both 
sources record the same event (see 
P- 554). 

31. Beer-sheba is 28 miles S.W. of 
Hebron, the earlier patriarchal settlement. 
The name means ‘ well of seven,’ and seven 
wells are still to be seen there, four of 
which are in use. The Hebrew etymo- 
logy, which derives the name from the 
oaths taken there by the parties to the 
treaty, goes back to the derivation of 
the Heb. verb ‘to swear,’ the root 
meaning being ‘to pledge oneself by 
seven,’ seven being a sacred number, 
possibly dating back to the time of moon- 
‘worship, and connected with the Sabbath. 


of Hebrew folklore told sometimes of one 
patriarch, sometimes of another. The 
fact that Sarah is here represented as a 


young and attractive woman makes it 
clear that this record comes from a 
document distinct from either of those 
used in the preceding chapters, where she 
is said to be ninety years old, 1717 (P), 
and laughs at the idea of bearing a child, 
1811-12 (J). The parallel narrative (261) 
gives as the reason for this further patri- 
_ archal migration southwards that ‘there 
was a famine in the land.’ 
of Gerar is uncertain, but it may possibly 
be identified with the Wadi Gerur, 
13 miles S.W. of Kadesh. 
12. To marry one’s half-sister was a 
Semite custom, and was allowed in 
Israel (2S 131%), before the Deuter- 
-onomic.and priestly legislations which 
Paorpadeit- (Dt-27/2?>, Levins 921; 2017); 
_ XXI. 1-21. The account of the birth 
of Isaac and the expulsion of Ishmael 
“is inserted somewhat strangely at this 
point, and breaks the continuity of E’s 
narrative of Abraham and Abimelech. 
In 17 the compiler has given a composite 
; narrative of the birth of Isaac from the 
_ three sonrcesty priest, Pe 
25. =P represents Abraham as circum- 
ng Isaac at the age of eight days in 
ordance with the much later law which 
has already stated in 17 12. Both 


6. The compiler has fad preserved FE Ss 
ed of eg name Issac, but ies retained 


Hagar: eH eee parallel to 

ough E’s record of the birth of 

as been omitted: see notes on 16. 

erness ot hone is. coe 
Fi 


; 
; 
i 
4 
earlier story in 121°, a popular incident 


The site 


‘time of Abraham human sacrifice was 
customary and frequent among his. 


' duty; and they were occasionally offered 
| under the monarchy (cf: 2K LOS ae 8: 


ad story, and Jg 11 *4 v.n. 
Mk thhertode Ma of * 
capi deserib aes 


38. Beer-sheba was a famous sanctuary 
in later days (cf. Am 5°, 814), and, like 
Shechem and Hebron, had its sacred tree 
which Abraham is here said to~ have 
planted. The mention of the Philistines 
in *734 is due to’the compiler under the f 
influence of J who represents Abimelech , 
as a Philistine king (26), an obvious 
anachronism omitted by E 

XXII. 1-19. The projected sacrifice 
of Isaac is a continuation of E’s history, 
though 1°18 are probably editorial. The 
story marks a development in Israel’s 
religious thought, and may be regarded 
as a prophetic midrash of the 8th century 

c. intended to teach that Israel’s God 
does not require human sacrifice. The 
writer treats the incident as the supreme 
trial of Abraham’s faith in order to show 
that God demands implicit obedience— 
the entire surrender of the will. When 
this is yielded a human sacrifice becomes 
unnecessary. The story sanctions the 
customary substitution of an animal 3 
instead of a human offering, the animal 
being the redemption price paid for the : 
life of the son (cf. Ex 1313, 34%°). Atthe — 


Canaanite neighbours, and the éarly ~ 
legislation of Ex22**, whieh states | 
without modification that first-born sons 

are to be given to God, seems clearly to 
imply a stage in Israel’s thought which 
regarded such sacrifices as a religious 


231°, etc., though the. Deuteronomic RAR 
legislation ‘expressly forbade it. (Dt 12 *1, — eae 
1819, etc.).. The teaching of Micah (6 ® 8) et 
furnishes an instructive comment on. this i 


2. The land of Moriah is an unknown sores 


locality. Estee eee traditions teen - : eet 
. ‘ LE te 
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enn em se nse geget 


fied it with the Temple hill at Jerusalem (1*) 
(2 Ch 34), 

‘14. Jehovah-jireh may be rendered ‘in 
the mount of the Lord provision shall be 
made.’ The writer evidently connects 
‘a current proverbial saying about the 
Temple hill at Jerusalem with the provi- 
sion of a ram in place of the offering of 
Isaac 

20-24. J’s genealogy of the descendants 
of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, is intended 
to introduce Bethuel in preparation for 
the story of Isaac’s marriage to Rebekah 
which follows in 24, J’s narrative being 
interrupted by the insertion of P’s 
record of the death of Sarah (23). As far 
as the sons of Nahor can be identified 
they appear to represent tribes on the 
E. and N.E. of Palestine. Aram is the 
Hebrew name for Syria—the Syrians be- 
ing the principal nation which extended 
from Haran, with their subsequent 
capital. at Damascus. Maacah is the 
name of a tribe on the E. of Jordan men- 
tioned in’ Jos 137715; 2°S 16%, etc. 

XXIII. P’s narrative of the death and 
burial of Sarah, and Abraham’s purchase 
of the field of Machpelah as a burial 
ground (cf. 25 %, 49 2°34, 5018). The un- 
usual detail of P in this story is perhaps 
due, as Skinner suggests, to the wish to 
defend Israel’s right to this sacred patri- 
archal burial ground against the later 
encroachment of Edom in the neighbour- 
hood of Hebron. Children of Heth= 
Hittites would appear to be P’s general 
designation of the original inhabitants of 
Palestine, corresponding to the ‘ Canaan- 
ites’ of J and ‘ Amorites’ of E, a recol- 
lection of the earlier period when the 
powerful Hittite Empire held sway in 
Palestine: Jos 1+ v.. and p. 1760. 

XXIV. is a continuation of J’s narrative 
from 22 7°94, 23 having been interposed 
by the compiler possibly in view of the 
statement in *? which presupposes Sarah’s 
‘death. This narrativé; which is an 
excellent: example of J’s clear and easy 
style, should be interpreted as a personi- 
fication of a further tribal movement 
from the original Semitic settlement in 
Haran, by which the numbers of the 
Hebrews in Palestine became largely in- 
creased, with the result pictured in the 
story of Jacob and Esau: see below. 

XXV. 1-18 is a combination of J and 
P in which the compiler completes the 
history of Abraham and states the re- 
lationship to Israel of various kindred 
tribes before proceeding to the history of 


ham’s marriage to Keturah after the 
death of Sarah. The ‘sons’ of Keturah 
are various tribes with whom the Hebrews 
admitted kinship—this is clear from the 
mention of Midian (?), a people who lived 
in the region of Sinai on the S.E. of 
Palestine (cf. Ex 215,31, etc., and Jg 
6-8). Of the other tribes mentioned 
practically nothing is known. At ” the 
compiler breaks off from J and inserts P’s 
account of the death and burial of 
Abraham (71), 

12-17 contain P’s genealogy of the 
descendants of Ishmael, ‘twelve princes 
according to their nations,’ in agreement 
with 17 °°. Nebaioth is mentioned again 
in 28°, 36% in connexion with Esau’s 
wife. Kedar was a well-known pastoral 
tribe (Is 211%, etc.; Jer 21°; Ps 120°). 

18. (J) describes again the locality of 
the Ishmaelite tribes: see on 161%. 

19-34. Having now dismissed the col- 
lateral branches of the Palestinian 
Semites the compiler proceeds to con- 
centrate attention on the direct ancestry 
of the tribes of Israel by explaining the 
preferring of Jacob over Esau. 

19, 20 are P, the rest being J’s description 
of the supplanting of Esau by his younger 
brother, continued in 27. It is perfectly 
clear that this narrative contains the 
explanation by which Hebrew folklore 
accounted for the ascendancy of the © 
younger branch of Semite settlers in 
Canaan over the older, viz. Edom. The 
popular theory is expressed in poetic 
form (%%), as the oracular response to 
Rebekah’s enquiry. Jacob is a personi- 
fication of the nation and character of 
Israel, and the fact that he is represented 
as his mother Rebekah’s favourite, while 
Isaac shows a partiality for Esau, in- 
dicates that the more recent tribal 
accretion, figured by Rebekah and her 
marriage with Isaac, underlies the story 
of Jacob’s supplanting of Esau. The 
legend, -however, probably goes further 
back than this, and embodies a recollec- 
tion of the time before Abraham’s migra- 
tion, when, as the Cappadocian tablets 
prove, Semite settlers were already © 
established in Canaan. It is this earlier 
Semite race which is represented by | 
Esau = Edom (see p. 1754@). 

The religious value of. the story, as 
Driver has shown, lies in the spiritual 
lessons which may be deduced from the _ 
types of character exhibited by Esau‘and — 
Jacob. If Esau appears to be frank, ~ 


open and generous, he nevertheless ex- _ 
hibits a shallow character, incapable of 
appreciating the true value of the inheri- _ 
tance which he barters for the immediate _ 


Isaac. 
t-6 continue J’s narrative from the 
preceding chapter, and tell of Abra- 
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gratification of his appetite, ‘ governed 
by the impulses and desires of the 
moment.’ His lack of spiritual insight is 
tightly described in Heb 12'* as ‘ pro- 
fane.’ How far this is a true picture of 
Edomite character we have no means of 
_ ascer aining. In Jacob we find reflected 
both the good and bad traitsin the national 
character of Israel. ‘ Jacob is selfish, 
scheming, and clutches at every advan- 
tage; but he looks beyond the immediate 
moment; he has ambition and _perse- 
verance; his character is thus a deeper 
_ one (in both a good and a bad sense) than 
' Esau’s; it contains sound and genuine 
_ elements, which, when purified from 
_ merely personal and selfish aims, are 
_ capable of consecration to the service of 
_ God, and of being made subservient to 
_ carrying out His purposes ’ (Driver, 249). 
: 23 shows that the story is to be inter- 
_ preted as a personification of national 
_ history. 
; 25. red, Hebrew admoni, is doubtless 
_ a play on the name Edom: see below. 
hairy, Hebrew se‘ar, appears to be a play 
_ on Seir, the locality inhabited by Edom 
: 36 3h: 
26. The name Jacob is derived from 
; ‘ageb =‘heel.’ The verb ‘aqab =‘ to follow 
- at the heel of,’ so ‘to circumvent’ or 
“overreach’; and the subsequent history 
tells, with evident approval, how Jacob 
_ overreached both his brother and his uncle. 
30. Again there is a play on the word 
_ red, adom, from which Edom is derived. 
Hebrew etymology found in the name 
_ Edom a perpetual memorial of the greed 
_ of one of Israel’s bitterest enemies (cf. 
BeAm 44> Ps £37.*). 
_ XXVI. 1-33 is J’s parallel to E’s story 
{ of Abraham’s deception of Abimelech 
(20, 21 3*-34; see above). There is prac- 
_ tically nothing in this legend of Isaac 
_ which has not also been told of Abraham, 
except the obvious anachronism which 
makes Abimelech a Philistine king. The 
- note in 1—‘ beside the first famine that 
_ was in the days of Abraham ’—is an edi- 
torial insertion in view of 121°. 
34-35 are added from P, giving the 
names of Esau’s Canaanite wives, whom 
_ Pealls Hittites: see on 23. 
+ XXVITI. 1-45. J’s story, telling. how 
Jacob, at the instigation of Rebekah, 
deceived his father Isaac and defrauded 
his brother by securing for himself the 
first-born son’s blessing, is designed like 
5 27-84 to explain the ascendancy of Israel 
Edom. The fact that the writer 
unduly to favour Jacob, the per- 
of deceit and fraud, is to a large 


Kingdom (1 K 12 898), 


his strong national prejudice 
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against Edom—Jacob being. merely a 
personification of Israel. The writer of 
J points no morals, but his subsequent 
record of Jacob’s life shows that unright- 
eousness brings its own punishment. In 
the following chapters we-find that Jacob 
derived no benefit from his dishonest 
self-seeking. His wrongfully acquired 
possessions brought him no happiness. 
As soon as he returned to Canaan rich 
and prosperous his punishment began, and 
lasted till he ended his days an exile in 
Egypt with the lament, ‘few and evil have 
been the days of the years of my life’ 
(47°). The contrast between the two 
blessings (?"-°° and %°-4°) is obscured in RV 
text; the margin is right. The antithesis 
of the Hebrew may best be indicated by 
translating *°—‘ Lo, far from the fatness 
of the earth must be thy dwelling, and 
from the dew of heaven above; but by 
thy sword shalt thou live,’ etc. Ly: 

46-XXVIII. 9 continue P’s narfra- 
tive from 26 **% telling of the grief 
of mind of Isaac and Rebekah because 
Esau had taken wives of ‘ the daughters 
of Heth.’ Rebekah, anxious lest her 
favourite son should follow his brother’s 
bad matrimonial example, asks Isaac to 
take steps to prevent it. Isaac accord- 
ingly sends Jacob to the ancestral home 
at Paddan-Aram, to his grandfather 
Bethuel, bidding him choose a wife there 
among the daughters of Laban, Rebekah’s 
brother. Esau, learning that his father 
disapproves of Canaanite women, duti- 
fully seeks a third wife among the 
daughters of Ishmael. It is obvious that 
this narrative has no connexion with the 
preceding story of J which represents Isaac 
on his death-bed, and Jacob as fleeing to 
Haran before the just fury of his de- 
frauded brother. Here in P the circum- 
stances are totally different. There is 
no suggestion that Isaac is in failing 
health (cf. 31 18, 35 272°), and no hint of 
any family discord, except on the subject 
of ‘the daughters of Heth.’ 

XXVIII. 10-22. A combination of J 
and E describing Jacob’s vision at 
Beth-el on his flight from Beer-sheba. 
10,23-:16.19 are J. The rest is E. This 
story is designed to give the authority of 
a patriarchal origin to the famous sanc- 
tuary at Beth-el, just as the origin of 
Shechem is ascribed to Abraham (12 *’). 
The important sanctuary at Beth-el was © 
one of the two centres of worship pro- 
vided by Jeroboam for the Northern 
Its popularity — 
is evident from the references in Am 3*4, | 

4-555 7713 etc. It was natural for 
Hebrew tradition to find the sanction for — 


" 


-at Haran, 
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worship and for payment of tithes at this 
popular sanctuary in its consecration by 
Jacob. 

12 and 13 furnish an instructive con- 
trast in the methods of Divine revela- 
tion as narrated by E and J. In E God 
appears to Jacob in a dream (}*)—this 
writer’s characteristic description of the 
means by which God communicates with 
man: in J Jehovah ‘stood beside him ’ 
(RVm) (‘%). 

18..A standing stone pillar, mazzebah, 
was a prominent feature of Canaanite 
worship at’ the local ‘ high places,’ and 
was supposed to be the abode of the 
deity (cf.*#). These stone pillars were 
taken over by the Hebrews to repre- 
sent the presence of Jehovah, and were 
regarded as legitimate adjuncts of 
Israelite sanctuaries until the Deutero- 
nomic legislation abolished them (Dt 16 **; 
Hos 10'?), ~ Here E ascribes to Jacob the 
setting up and consecration, by anointing, 
of the sacred pillar in the ancient sanctuary 
of Beth-el. ‘ For us the religious value of 
the narrative lies not in what is said about 
the sacred stone, but in the truths which 
find expression .. . in 1717 that heaven 
and earth are not spiritually parted from 
one another, that God’s_ protecting 
Presence accompanies His worshippers, 
and that He is ever at their side, even 
when they are away from their accus- 


_tomed place of worship, or are otherwise 


tempted by circumstances not to realize 
the fact’ (Driver, 268). 

19. Beth-el=‘ house of God’ was the 
sanctuary as distinct from the city Luz 
(cf. Jos 167); but in course of time the 
name of the'sanctuary became commonly 
used for the city also. 

20. Jacob’s vow, which seems pre- 
sumptuously to impose conditions on the 


_ Almighty, is typical of the stage of re- 


ligion reached by Israel in its earlier days 
(of. JNul 21? ;).Jg 11%; etc.). 
"22. For the payor’ of tithes at 
Beth-el cf. Am 4 4 

XXIX.-XXXI. ‘Jacob and Laban.— 


- These chapters, recounting the story of 


Jacob’s sojourn in the employ of his uncle 
reveal distinctly unedifying 
traits in the characters of both men. It 


is a story of deceit and fraud on both 
»gidest 
Jacob, and gains both a husband for his 


Laban first deals dishonestly by 


ill-favoured daughter and a further seven 
years’ service from Jacob. After his 
fourteen years of service Jacob over- 


_ reaches Laban by a skilful trick, and 
_ acquires for himself the best of his uncle’s 
sheep and goats, a piece of sharp practice 
rae ane leads to a coolness on the bert of 


4 


Laban and his sons, and results in Jacob’s 
return to Canaan. The narrative is 
mainly J and E, with only three verses 
from P. To J belong 29 714 31-35, 30 4, 
77262449 ing dase oeol ihe rtes tsi, except 
fOF ZO Ae ag es Which are P. 

X XIX. 1-30. Jacob’s arrival at Haran, 
his contract with Laban and his marriages. 
Jacob’s contract for seven years’ service 
takes the place of the customary purchase 
price paid to the bride’s father. Jacob 
now finds himself outwitted by the sub- 
stitution of Leah for Rachel, a deception 
rendered possible by the Eastern veil 
(cfienb os). 

27. For the week’s wedding festivities 
cf. Jg 141". After the week was completed 
Jacob was married to Rachel on agreeing 
to serve another seven years for her. 

3I-XXX. 24. Here the compiler has 
combined the explanations of the origin 
of the tribes of Israel given by J and E. 
Both writers personify the tribes as ‘ sons’ 
of Jacob, and are concerned to explain the 
meaning of their names, mainly by asso- 
nance with familiar terms: see RVm. ad 
loc. The ‘sons’ form three tribal groups, 
viz.the Leah tribes, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
Judah, Issachar, Zebulun; the Rachel 
tribes, Joseph and, subsequently, Ben- 
jamin (351%); the handmaid tribes, Dan, 
Naphtali, Gad and Asher. The de- 
scription of these last four tribes as 
sons of handmaids represents ‘a tradi- 
tion which can hardly mean anything 
else than that these tribes were regarded 
in later times as holding an inferior posi- 
tion in the Israelite confederacy, perhaps 
because they were not purely Israelite by 
race’ (Burney, Judges, cvi). It is also 
significant that three of these handmaid 
tribes bear the names of Canaanite deities 
(30°18), Dan was a title of the sun-god, 
Gad was the god of good fortune—3o0!!, 


Leah said ‘ by (i.e. with the help of) Gad,’ es 


though another reading is ‘Gad comes.’ 
Asher-is closely connected with Ashera, 
the consort of the local Baal, giver of 


fertility, i.e. to an Eastern woman, the _ 


highest form of happiness (30!%). With 


30 * cf. 16 *: Rachel adopts the same plan — 


as Sarah for obtaining children by proxy. 
The expression that she may bear upon 
my knees denotes the ceremony of 


adoption by which Rachel will recognize — 


Bilhah’s children as her own. 


XXX. 14. Mandrakes belong to tage 


potato | family, and bear fruit resembling 
plums in appearance. 
garded in the East as an aphrodisiac. 

25-43. This narrative from J 
scribes the ruse by which Jacob | 
reached aban and, secured | on nee 


They are still re- 


Se 
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great wealth in-sheep and goats at his 
uncle’s expense. It is a shepherd’s story, 
and, as the expedient employed by Jacob 
was well known, probably had its origin 
in some actual occurrence. At the end of 
: his fourteen years of service Jacob ap- 
_ proaches Laban with the suggestion of 
returning toCanaan. Laban, unwilling to 
lose the services of a profitable helper 
(778°), invites Jacob to stay on his own 
terms. Jacob accordingly proposes a 
scheme of payment which leads his crafty 
and avaricious uncle to believe that he 
can still secure his services cheaply; for he 
asks only to be allowed to keep for himself 
the black sheep and the parti-coloured 
goats: The point of this is that normally 
Syrian sheep are white and the goats 
black. In good flocks there would be 
only a few black sheep and ‘ ringstraked,’ 
i.e. streaked, goats. Laban immediately 
closes with these agreeably modest de- 
mands, and, in order still further to 
decrease Jacob’s wages, straightway re- 
moves all the sheep and goats of abnormal 
colour to prevent any further inter- 
_ breeding, and so to reduce to a minimum 
the number of animals likely to be born of 
the right colour for Jacob.’ Jacob, how- 
ever, was a skilful shepherd, and, acting 
on a sound physiological principle, pre- 
_pared parti-coloured rods and placed them 
in the watering troughs where the ewes 
- and rams came together, so that the ewes 
had these parti-coloured objects before 
them at the time of conception, and con- 
sequently gave birth to similarly coloured 
lambs, Moreover, Jacob adopted this 
_ device only with the best and strongest 
of the flock, so that in course of time he 
_ acquired considerable wealth (#*). 
_. XXXI. The success of Jacob’s ruse 
_ caused such strained relations between him 
and. his uncle’s family that he decided to 
leave without notice. His speech to his 
ives (°1%) protesting that his wealth had 
n acquired by the help of God, reflects 
‘writer’s belief in the Divine protec- 
1. of the father of the tribes of Israel. 
acob’s wives fully agreed that their 
ather had behaved badly towards them, 
d supported their husband in his in- 
tion, to leave. Laban’s absence from 
- at the time of sheep-shearing 
rded the opportunity, and Jacob and 
family took all their possessions, 
hich Rachel included her father’s 
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tended to explain the later territorial 
limits of the Syrian kingdom formed by 
the expansion of the early Semite settle- 
ment at Haran: see below. 

4-13. Jacob’s declaration that the in- 
crease of the spotted and streaked animals 
allowed him as wages by Laban was due 
to the direct interposition of God in his 
favour is at variance with J’s description 
of the artifice he employed (30 4%), 
This narrative from E must not therefore 
be taken to imply that the writer suggests 
that God approved of the trick by which 
Jacob enriched himself at Laban’s ex- 
pense, of which E makes no mention. 
This is one of many instances where 
documentary analysis removes a difficulty. 
According to J, Jacob gained his riches - 
by his own successful ruse; according to E 
God prospered him by protecting him 
from the avarice of Laban. For }° cf. 
28 18-19. 

18. The statement that Jacob is about 
to return to Isaac his father reads 
somewhat strangely after the narrative 
of 27, where Isaac is pictured as being 
on his death-bed 20 years earlier (cf. 4), 
and giving his sons his final blessing. 
Here again the documentary analysis 
provides the explanation—this verse is 
from P, who preserves another tradition 
of the life of Isaac (see on 27 “8-28 ®), and 
records his death at the age of 180 (35 *4), , 
after Jacob’s return. 

19. teraphim is a plural of eminence, 
like Elohim, and does not imply more than 
oneimage. Teraphim, here mentioned for 
the first time, appear to have been the 
household gods of the Semites, possibly 
connected with ancestor worship, but more 
probably simply symbolizing the belief A 
that the home was under the protection hae 
of the tribal or national deity. It wasthe | 
desire to retain the protection of the god a 
of her fathers which prompted Rachel to - 
steal the teraphim, and Laban’s anxiety ae 
to recover it was due to a similar religious 5 
motive. Teraphim were consulted aS 
oracles,» (Ezek 21 *} 5,.Zech:10.*).* . They tyre 
were objects of worship in Israel till a 
comparatively late period (Jg 17 °, 187478; sn 
1:S.192%1%;, Hos3.4)), Brom, cP 19) Wo hss 
gather that the image of the teraphim bi ; 
resembled a human form in shape and 
size. Laban’s was probably smaller, — es : 
judging by the device ,employed by _ ay 
Rachel in concealing it (**). ear | 

23. the mountain of Gilead should be — 
translated ‘the hill country of Gilead.” 
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explains the division of the territories of 
the two peoples, Hebrews and Aramzans 
(Syrians), beyond Jordan under the figure 
of a boundary treaty in which Jacob and 
Laban represent the two nations (4% °). 
This explains the Aramaic and the Hebrew 
names for Gilead in 47: see RVm. 

42 and 53. the Fear of Isaac denotes 
God whom Isaac feared and worshipped. 

53. The Hebrew verb for judge is plural, 
and RVm gods is right. Jacoband Laban 
each swore by the God of his fathers, and 
the plural verb expresses the early belief 
in tribal or territorial deities (cf. Jos 24 °). 

XXXII. and XXXIII. Jacob’s Return 
to Canaan, his Meeting with Esau, and 
his Settlement at Shechem.—TVhis narra- 
tive is extracted from J with the exception 
of four verses: 3217; 331% are E; 3218 
isP. Under the figure of Jacob, his family 
and his flocks, we may see a further migra- 
tion of Semites from the early settlement 
at Haran. Jacob’s -dread of a hostile 
meeting with Esau, his preparation to 
guard against attack, and his propitiatory 
presents must be interpreted as the natural 
apprehension felt by a new body of immi- 
grants doubttiul of the reception which the 
older settlers may accord them. Wemay 
reasonably regard the personal narrative 
of the meeting and reconciliation between 
Jacob and Esau in 33 as a diplomatic 
victory gained by the newcomers, Israel, 
over the Edomites who had set out with 
the intention of repelling the invaders. 
After a peaceful meeting on the E. of 
Jordan the Edomites (=Esau) retire to 
their own country, Seir, and the Israelites 


. settle in central Canaan at Shechem. 


XXXII. 2. Mahanaim became after- 
wards an important centre on the E. of 
Jordan. Its exact site is uncertain, but 
it must have been near the N. bank of 
the Jabbok (*). It was the capital of 
Israel for a time after the death of Saul 
(25 2% °), and was one of the twelve cen- 
tres of taxation under Solomon (1 K 4 "*). 
The word is dual in form=‘ two camps,’ 
and’ is here derived from the ‘ host’ or 
‘camp’ of angels—‘ This is God’s host’ 
(Hebrew mahaneh). 

3-5. This seems clearly to imply that 
Esau is here a personification of Edom, 
representing the older branch of Semite 
settlers in Canaan, to whom the chieftain 
of the newcomers sends a conciliatory 
message. 

6. Esau’s march northwards with 400 
men indicates that the Edomites were pre- 


pared to resist the advance of Israel. 
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a precaution that would naturally occu 
to any capable leader. 

9-12. Jacob’s prayer, in its humility 
and entire dependence upon, and faith in, 
the Divine protection, is a model of Old 
Testament devotion. The absence of any 
expression of penitence is remarkable, but 
may be explained if the writer thought 
of Jacob not as an individual, but as 
representing Israel. 

13-21. The manner in which Jacob 
arranged that the hostile intention of 
Esau should be gradually mollified by 
successive relays of gifts again denotes 
a wise and able leader. 

22-32. Jacob’s Wrestling at the Jabbok. 
—In this record of Jacob’s encounter with 
a mysterious Divine antagonist we have 
what is probably a primitive legend of 
Hebrew folklore rewritten and modified 
in accordance with J’s belief that Jehovah 
Himself wrestled with Jacob—a charac- 
teristically crude anthropomorphism (cf., 
Ex 44). The original narrative goes 
back to an earlier stage of religious thought 
in which the deity who met Jacob and 
resisted his passage was regarded as a 
local god, possibly, as Frazer suggests, 
the river-spirit, of the Jabbok (folklore 
in the O.T., i, 136). It was a-primitive 
animistic belief that rivers resented being 
crossed, and that the river-spirit opposed 
and tried to drown those who would ford 
it. Hebrew folklore told how Jacob, the 
father of the tribes, successfully overcame 
the spirit of the Jabbok who attempted to 
prevent his advance into Canaan. The 
legend, when J incorporated it into his 
history, was emended to refer to Jacob’s 
successful struggle with Jehovah in ex- 
planation of the names Israel and Peniel. 
A further advance in religious thought is 
found in Hosea’s reference to this in- 
cident (124), where it is said that Jacob 
‘had power over the angel, and prevailed,’ 
a tendency to spiritualize the story, which 
Driver has carried on in his admirable 
exposition of its religious significance. 
‘The struggle at Peniel is the turning- 
point in Jacob’s life... . The story of 
his wrestling shows how the higher ele- 
ments in his nature gained the ascendancy _ 
over the lower elements. It is a critical 
moment in his life. He is on the point — 
of re-entering the land which he left 
20 years before; he is about to meet his 
brother, whom he had wronged and de- _ 
ceived; memories of the past crowd upon — 


-him; his conscience smites him, and he is’ 


“greatly afraid.”’. But God is his real 


7-8. Jacob’s plan of dividing his fol- 
lowers into two companies so that, if 
attacked, one at least might escape, was 


antagonist, not Esau; it is God whom his — 
sins have offended, and who here comes to’ 
contest His zight. These thoughts and — 
58. fa) a Me 
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fears are, as it were, materialized in his 
dream. He struggles with his mysterious 
antagonist; and he struggles with such 
persistence and effect that his antagonist 
cannot overcome him, until by a Divine 
touch He paralyzes his natural strength. 

... The moment marks a great spiritual 

change in Jacob’s character. He feels 

his carnal weapons become lamed and 
useless; they fail him in his contest with 

God; as the result of his struggle his 

natural self is left behind, he rises from 

itanaltered man. A new truth is vividly 
brought home to him—the valuelessness 
_ before God of the weapons in which he 
_ hashitherto trusted. Thelameness which 
_ he carries away with him, is, as it were, 
_ a palpable memento of the fact’ (Driver, 
296). 
' 26. The request Let me go, for the day 
_ breaketh reveals to Jacob that he is 
_ wrestling not with flesh and blood, but 
_ with a supernatural being. It was, and 
still is, widely believed that spirits must 
disappear at dawn. Jacob’s request for 
a blessing follows naturally upon his 
_ recognition of the deity. 
: 28. Israel means properly ‘ God strives’ 
or‘ perseveres,’ possibly an ancient war-cry 
_ to express confidence of victory, which the 
{ ' Hebrews assumed as the name of their 
_ united tribes. Here, by a transforma- 
; tion of meaning grammatically impossible, 
: it is assigned to Jacob to commemorate 
his successful struggle with God. In 
351° P records the change of name with- 
- outany explanation. 

29. For the anxious desire to obtain 
the name of a deity and the refusal to 
give it, cf. Jg 131718. Among ancient 
_ peoples the name was invested with a 
mystic significance as part of the person- 
ality ofitsbearer. Toknowaman’sname 
_ was regarded as obtaining a certain power 
over him, and in the same way it was be- 
lieved that the use of the name of a deity 
_ for invocation acted as a spell and com- 
_ pelled a favourable response to prayer. 
_ The record of God’s refusal to disclose 
the name here and in Judges reflects this 
early belief in Israel. 

- 30. This incident suggested an origin 
_ for the name Peniel, though, as Driver 
_ points out, the name may well have been 
_ due to some physical formation of a rock 
-resembling a face. 

- XXXIII. The meeting between the 
thers, as indicated above, must beinter- | 
eted as a personification of tribal history. 
acob, the leader of the new body of 
ants, managed by skilful diplomacy 
an armed conflict with Edom, | 
d set. su to oppose this. migration. 
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The two peoples, Israel and Edom, were 
closely related and their leaders might 
well be described as brothers: see above 
on 25134. The meeting took place 
somewhere on the E. of Jordan, and Edom 
was eventually persuaded by fair speeches 
and lavish gifts to allow Israel to settle 
in that neighbourhood at a reasonably safe 
distance from Edomite territory. 

17. [The site of Succoth is uncertain; it 
belonged to Gad on the E. of Jordan 
(Jos 13 77). Jacobsubsequently moved to 
the early patriarchal home at Shechem. 

19, like 23, shows the importance at- 
tached by the Hebrews to the possession 
of burial grounds. The purchase of the 
“parcel of ground’ by Jacob is recorded 
here because it was subsequently the 
grave of Joseph (Jos 24.5%; Ac 71% 18), 

XXXIV. The Taking of Shechem.—The 
compiler has here combined the narratives 
of J and P which preserve separate tradi- 
tions of the capture of Shechem.To J 
belong: 9-50 1 t2) 1920s to brethren’), 
26,2 2t{ Thexrést is<Pi/, On comparing 
the two accounts we see that whereas 
P narrates tribal history, representing 
Hamor the chieftain as desiring an 
alliance between his own people and Israel 
to be ratified by the marriage of his son 
Shechem with Dinah (*® °), J, as usual, 
personifies the tribal history and tells 
only of the outrage on Dinah and the 
personal vengeance exacted by Simeon 
and Levi. According to P all the males 
in the city were circumcised and all were 
slain by the sons of Jacob. According 
to J only Hamor and his son were circum - 
cised, and they alone were slain by 
Simeon and Levi, who rescued their sister 
Dinah. The taking of Shechem by the 
Hebrews is attested by the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets, one of which, a letter from Arad- 
hiba, governor of Jerusalem, mentions 
that the Habiru (Hebrews) have taken 
Shechem (see p. 1750). The story of 
the outrage on Dinah may also be a 
reminiscence of an actual event, on which 
Probably 
Shechem was taken by the two tribes, 
Simeon and Levi, who were afterwards 
driven out by successful reprisals on the 


part of the natives, of which a hint is 


contained in *®, This would account for 
the fact that these two tribes were after- 
wards homeless, and attached themselves 
to Judah, and that in the Judges period 
Shechem was again in the possession ol 
the ‘children of Hamor’: see on Jg9. 
That some obscurity exists in the Hebrew 


traditions of the taking of Shechem must 


be admitted, for in 48*8 (E) Jacob is 
represented | as saying that he took — 


_ his sojourn in Haran, and on Isaac’s 
_ death his two sons bury him with no > 
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Shechem 
bow.’ 

KXXV. is a combination of fragments 
from J, E and .P, which the compiler 
seems to have put together hastily in order 
to complete his narrative of Jacob’s re- 
turn to Canaan before passing on to the 
history: of “Josepha. ati aret Hy (924 4% 
e7e:20 sare Pum kine LESbus) rs 

1-8 contain the sequel to E’s version of 
the taking of Shechem which has not been 
preserved, though reference is made to it 
in, 4822.” Possibly E recorded the re- 
capture of the city by the natives, and 
this would account for Jacob’s retirement 
to Beth-el. Now that Jacob and his 
company have returned to Jehovah’s 
land the patriarch orders them to put 
away the foreign gods of Haran—i.e. 
“strange gods’ of RVin?—and prepare to 
devote themselves by a solemn purifica- 
tion to the service of Jehovah. The 
images of the foreign gods were buried 
under the sacred turpentine tree at 
Shechem (cf. Jos 24, a passage which, 
in conjunction with this, points, as 
Skinner suggests, ‘to the memory of a 
great national renunciation of idolatry at 
Shechem in the early history of Israel’). 

5 is very possibly a point of contact with 
external history, for the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets testify to the ‘ great terror ’ which 
the Hebrew invasion caused in Canaan. 

8. Cf. 24 °®. The death and burial of 
Deborah is probably recorded here to 
provide an explanation for the name of 
the turpentine tree at Beth-el, i.e. of 
‘ weeping,’ bacuth; cf. Jg 2 °, where Beth-el 
is called ‘ Bochim ’ =‘ weepers.’ 

9-13. P’srecord of the change of Jacob’s 
name to Israel with a repetition of the 
Divine promise given to Abraham. £ 

14 is J’s parallel to 28 ** (E), recording 
the patriarchal origin of the sacred pillar 
at Beth-el. 

16-20 record the birth of Benjamin, 
_ Jacob’s youngest son, and the death and 

burial of Rachel at Ephrath, i.e. Beth- 

lehem, and here again a patriarchal origin 
is assigned to the sacred pillar. For ™* 
cf. 494 

22b- -29 continue P’s story of Jacob. The 
extract is fittingly inserted here to round 
off this portion of the history with P’s 
list of Jacob’s sons after the birth of the 
_ youngest. P follows another tradition, 
which knows nothing of the dispute be- 
tween Jacob and Esau. Esau is repre- 
_ sented as still living with his father Isaac 
at Hebron, whither Jacob returns after 


‘with my sword and with my 
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divergence between this and the pre- 
ceding stories is explained by the docu- 
mentary hypothesis. 

XXXVI. P’s Genealogy of the Descen- 
dants of Esau and the Rulers of Eaom.— 
According to P, who follows throughout 
the story of Jacob a tradition distinct 
from J and E, Esau did not migrate to 
Seir till after Jacob’s return to Hebron 
and his father’s death ¢**). These verses 
are in striking contrast to 32 and 33 (J). 
Here P’s narrative echoes the story of 
Abraham and Lot—Jacob and Esau 
separate because there is no room for the 
two of them with all their cattle at 
Hebron, so Esau goes to Seir and becomes 
the ancestor of the Edomites. 

7. Cf. 13%. The separation is entirely 
amicable. 

31 implies that the narrative was writ- 
ten after the founding of the Hebrew 
monarchy. It also points to the earlier 
political development of Edom, the older 
body of Semite settlers in Canaan. 

XXXVII. introduces the concluding 
section of the book, which except for 
38 and 49 is occupied entirely with the © 
history of Joseph— at once the most 
artistic and the most fascinating of OT 
biographies’ (Skinner). J and E pre- 
serve the story as it was handed down 
in Judah and Ephraim, and the compiler 
has combined the two traditions with 
occasional notes from P. Apart from 
1,2¢ (P), 37 is a combination of J and E. 
To J belong * 4-12-18, 21, 25> (from ‘and they 
lifted up’)—*”. #8 (from ‘and _ sold’), 
81-35. The: rest is E. The differences 
between the two traditions become at once 
apparent on reading the chapter. In J 
Judah suggests a way for disposing of 
Joseph without killing him by selling him 
to Ishmaelites, who carry him to Egypt 
(391). In E Reuben intercedes for. his 
life, and devises a plan for his subsequent 
rescue. by putting him in a dry cistern, 
from which, however, unbeknown to his 
brothers, he is taken by Midianites, who 
afterwards sell him to Potiphar in Egypt: 
see further p. 31a. 

3. coat of many colours, Nota multi- 
coloured garment, but, literally, ‘a tunic. 
reaching to palms and soles,’ i.e. a long © 
robe with sleeves, whereas the ordinary 
tunic was sleeveless and reached only 
to the knees. 


of distinction (cf. 2S 1318), and was well 
calculated to arouse the jealousy of his 
brothers. 4 
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anxious to save Joseph, persuades his 
‘brothers to put him alive into a cistern 
which he probably knew was empty (??"*4), 
In*™ (J) ‘ Reuben’ seems to be clearly 
an error for ‘ Judah,’ probably due to a 
_ copyist whose eye wandered to ‘ Reuben’ 
_ in the next verse. 
36. captain of the guard: lit. 
» the butchers, ’ not ‘executioners’ as 
' RVm. ‘The royal butchers must, it 
_ seems, have come in some way to form 
_ the royal bodyguard ’ (Driver). 
A XXXVIII., crude and indelicate though 
_ it may seem to our Western sense ‘of 
_ literary decorum, would be understood 
_ by the Hebrews only in the sense that 
Ld 
; 
i 
. 


‘chief of 


the writer intended, viz. as an explanation 
of certain semi-foreign tribal accretions 
in Judah. The great tribe of Judah in- 
cluded some loosely related Canaanite 
_ clans, and this chapter gives a graphic 
_ personification of their origin. It is also 
intended to inculcate the duty of marriage 
: with a deceased brother’s widow in order 
_ to perpetuate the family (cf. Dt 25 °°; 
Mt 22 BS 28) . 
: XXXIX_ continues J’s story of Joseph 
from 37°°. Joseph was sold by the 
_ Ishmaelites as a household slave to an 
_ Egyptian who afterwards raised him to 
a position of trust. By resisting the 
immoral overtures of his master’s wife 
- he incurred her hatred, and was thrown 
_ into prison on a false charge of attempted 
adultery. In prison he was also pro- 
moted to a place of trust as chief warder. 
- Both J and E concur in the statement 
' that Joseph commenced his career in 
Egypt in prison, but whereas E follows 
a tradition which tells of Joseph’s duties 
_ there in virtue of his master Potiphar’s 
position as captain of the guard, J em- 
_ bodies a story which forms a striking 
_ parallel to one related of two Egyptian 
brothers in a papyrus dating from the 
reign of Seti I, c. 1209-1205 B.C., where 
the younger brother is said to have been 
similarly tempted by his sister-in-law, 
- who also accused him of adultery in 
Tevenge for her thwarted lust. In‘ the 
ords ‘ Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh’s, 
e captain of the guard’ seem to be 
lainly an editorial insertion intended to 
rmonize this with E’s account. 
6 is one of many indications which 
ow that the writers of these stories had 
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and one from P, 414°. The immediate 
sequel to E’s history of Joseph’s 
into Egypt has been omitted in favour 
of J’s story recorded in 39, and E’s 
narrative is resumed at a point subsequent 
to Joseph’s commencement of his duties 
as a prison official. As a member of 
Potiphar’s household Joseph wads given 
charge of two important prisoners, 
Pharaoh’s chief butler and baker, whose 
dreams he interpreted, thereby laying 
the foundation of his future rise to 
eminence, for though the chief butler 
forgot him at the time, he soon recalled 
his skill when Pharaoh sought to learn 
the meaning of his dream of the fat and 
lean kine. Joseph’s interpretation, and 
his wise suggestion for making provision 
against the coming famine, led Pharaoh 
to appoint him food-controller in Egypt 
with plenary powers. As a result of 
Joseph’s foresight Egypt became the 
granary of Western Asia during a time 
of famine, and among others who came 
to buy corn were ~Joseph’s brothers. 
42 is a dramatic story of the sons of Jacob 
failing to recognize in the haughty 
Egyptian official, whom they so anxiously 
strove to placate, their younger brother 
whom a few years previously they had 
hated to the point of murder, and of whose 
present greatness they were the uncon- 
scious instruments (cf. 45 *8, 507°). That 
there is nothing inherently improbable 
in this record of Joseph’s rise to power 
in Egypt is abundantly clear from 


Egyptian history. Among the Tell-el- » 


Amarna tablets are two letters addressed 
to a high official of Akhnaton, bearing the 
Semitic name of Dudu; while on the tomb 
of one Baba, c. 1500 B.c., is found the 
following significant inscription: ‘I col- 
lected corn as a friend of the harvest god. 


I was watchful in time of sowing; and — 
when a famine arose and lasted many 


years I distributed corn to the city.’ 
40 %—‘into the prison, the place where 
Joseph was bound ’—is probably an edi- 
torial note intended to harmonize the two 
traditions of J and E by suggesting that 
Potiphar was governor of the prison into 


which Joseph had been cast on the accusa~ 


tion of his master’s wife. 


XLI. 43. bow the knee is a purely con- 
jectural rendering of the obscure word — 
abrekh, the meaning of which is unknown. 
| XLIII. and XLIV. The compiler here 
returns to the narrative of J in recounting 
the second expedition of Jacob’s sons into 


entry: 


Egypt to buy corn. With great difficulty _ tia 


the patriarch is at last persuaded to allow 


Benjamin to accompany them, and only 


' then on aspeslie Boos to become Soule Aut 
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for bringing him safely back. The 13-27 (J). This section, _ recording 
brothers meet Joseph with fear and | the progress of the famine, is entirely 


trembling on account of the money 
formerly returned in their sacks; but this 
time they are received kindly and invited 
to dine with Joseph, who, however, sub- 
jects them to one more trial by directing 
that his divining cup be placed in 
Benjamin’s sack before they are dismissed 
with a further supply of corn. They have 
barely started on their homeward journey 
when they are overtaken and brought 
back into Joseph’s presence charged with 
the theft of his cup. Joseph decrees that 
Benjamin, in whose sack the cup is found, 
shall be retained in bondage, whereupon 
Judah makes an eloquent plea to be 
allowed to take Benjamin’s place, since 
the loss of his youngest son will break 
their father’s heart. We notice in 43 *, 
44° (which refers to the practice of hydro- 
mancy), further evidence of the writer’s 
knowledge of Egyptian customs. 

XLV. The narrative is now resumed 
from E in recording the effect of the pre- 
ceding incident. Joseph, no longer able 
to restrain his feelings, tells his astonished 
brothers who he is, and reminds them 
how they sold him into Egypt. 
sense of religion and of Divine guidance 
appears im the way he calms their not 
unnatural trepidation by showing them 
that their evil intentions had been ower- 
ruled by God for His own providential 
purpose (*8; cf. 507°). Joseph’s invita- 
tion to his father to come down to Egypt 
is confirmed by Pharaoh, and the brothers 
are sent back with generous gifts to the 
patriarch, who is.completely overcome on 
hearing that his favourite son is stillalive. 

XILVI.-XLVII. 12, Here J, Eand P are 
combined in the record. of the settlement 
of Jacob: and his family in Egypt. 46° 
47% %% are Ji; 46.5 are E. The rest: is 
P. E records a further vision and Divine 
promise to Jacob. at Beer-sheba on his 
way to: Egypt (46% 4). P gives a charac- 
teristic list of the members of Jiacob’s 
family who accompanied him to Egypt 
(87). They were allotted a district to 
themselves, viz. Goshen in the Nile Delta, 
“for every shepherd is an abomination to 
the Egyptians’ (®4). Pharaoh, however, 
was willing to employ them as keepers of 
the royal cattle (47°). Jacob’s address to 
Pharaoh (°) reflects his. feelings on the 
ultimate futility of all the wealth he had 
striven so hard to acquire. 

XLVI. rr. the land of Rameses is an 
anachronistic term here. This portion of 
the Delta wasthescene of extensive build- 


His: deep: 


(47 231), 
' definite, and names the field of Machpelah 
| where Abraham and Isaac were buried. 
| 48, which recounts Jacob’s adoption and 
| blessing of Joseph’s two sons as his own, 
| is intended to explain the division of 
| Joseph into. two. tribes, Ephraim and 
| Manasseh, 
| Ephraim, here represented as. receiving 
' the chief blessing though the younger son. 
| The blessing is recorded by E, and at the 
| time when E was. written Ephraim had 


occupied with Joseph’s policy in acquir- 
ing gradually all the land for Pharaoh. 
The Egyptians pledge first their cattle, 
and then themselves and their lands for 
food, with the result that all the land, 
except that of the priests, becomes 
subject to a tax of one-fifth of its value, 
whereby the royal revenues are largely 
augmented. 

28-XLVIII. describe the closing scenes 
of Jacob’s life compiled from all three 
sources. 47 7°°!! are: J; 4775/48 *4@are 
P. The rest is E. Jacob asks Joseph 
to bury him with his fathers in Canaan 
P’s parallel in 49 **-5* is more 


and the of 


pre-eminence 


become the powerful central tribe, whose 
rise to power is here ascribed to the de- 
liberate intention of the patriarch Jacob 
in preferring Ephraim before Manasseh 
in spite of Joseph’s protest. 

XLVIII. 22. one portion above thy 
brethren: see RVm. The Hebrew is 


| evidently intended by a play on the 


word: shechem (=‘ shoulder’ or ‘ moun- 


| tain slope’) to refer ta Shechem, the 


_centre of Ephraim’s later territory in 


Canaan. Here Jacob claims to have 
taken Shechem, but see on 34. 
XLIX. 1-27 is a poem— one of the 


' oldest pieces: of Hebrew poetry which we 


possess’ (Skinner). It is attributed to — 


| Jacob on his death-bed, and records. his 


judgement on his sons. with an estimate 
of their characters. That tribal charac- 
teristics are here personified can scarcely 


| be doubted, and the poem should be com- 
' pared carefully with Dt 33 and Jg 5, which 
| also describe the characters: of the various 
_ tribes; but this poem, though included’ in 
_ J’s narrative, goes back to an earlier age 
_ than the other two, for here Levi is still _ 
_ a purely secular tribe, described together 


| 
| 
i 


| 


_ with Simeon as violent and bloodthirsty, 


whereas in Dt 33 Levi has: become the 
priestly tribe giving judgement and law 
to Israel and offering sacrifices for the 
people; while in Jg 5 Leviis not mentioned 


either for praise or blame, an omission _ 
| which accords with its assumption of ~ 
| priestly functions. The order in which _ 
ig Beis Shee 


ing operations by Rameses II, after whom: 
it was: named at the time when P wrote. 
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the tribes are mentioned here indicates 
their relative importance in early Hebrew 
tradition, e.g. Reuben, represented as 
Jacob’s first-born, must have been at one 
time a more powerful tribe than its later 
position would suggest. 

4 assigns two reasons for the decline of 
Reuben. For the instability of purpose 
characteristic of this tribe cf. Jg 51518, 

5-7. Simeon and Levi are specially 
mentioned in the J sections of 34 as 
taking the lead in the treacherous cap- 
ture of Shechem. The two tribes seem 
to have been closely allied in the early 
stages of Israel’s development. 

5. For brethren Burney, following 
Ball, reads ‘hyenas,’ a change involving 
no alteration of the Hebrew consonants, 
and aptly expressing the idea of bload- 
thirsty cruelty. On the probable course 
of Levi’s development into the priestly 
tribe: Jg 177 v.n. 

8-12. Judah appears to have been 
always a large and powerful tribe. 

IQ presents considerable difficulty. It 
seems clearly to reflect the pride of the 
writer in the Davidic monarchy; but the 
poem belongs to a much earlier period, 
It is probable therefore that this passage 
is a later addition due to prophetic Mes- 

_Sianism, The insertion presupposes a 
royal house of David destined to reign 
until the Messiah comes. The words 
until Shiloh come can hardly be ex- 
plained: see RVm. Shiloh occurs in the 
Talmud as a personal name of the Messiah, 
but there is no evidence that it was ever 
used previously in this sense. Possibly 
we should slightly emend the text and 
read with LXX and other ancient versions 
-‘ till he that is his shall come,’ i.e. till the 
Messiah, destined to be of the tribe of 
Judah, shall come. For a full discussion 
of the passage see Driver and Skinner, . 

14, 15. Issachar is. compared to a beast 

of burden forced to labour, a simile ex- 
plained in 1}. and became a servant 
under taskwork should be ‘was for the 
__ forced service ofalabourer,’ The Hebrew 
mas=‘forced labour.’ Jg1?*** show 
that many tribes only gradually gained 
supremacy over the Canaanites; and this 
description of Issachar refers to an early 
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period of the Hebrew settlement when this 
tribe was in subjection to the Canaanites. 

17. For an example of the insidious 
methods of warfare and conquest adopted 
by Dan cf. Jg 18. 

20, For the meaningless out of Asher, 
etc. of RV read ‘ As for Asher his food 
shall be rich,’ etc. 

24. The last clause of this verse has 
clearly suffered some mutilation, and it 
is impossible to recover its meaning: see 
RVm. 

27. For the warlike character of the 
tribe of Benjamin cf, Jg 3 12°°°, 20. 

29-33 are P’s account of Jacob’s last 
words, charging his sons to bury him 
at Machpelah, 

L. The Burial of Jacob and the Death 
of Joseph.—1 "14 are J; 1213 are P, The 
restis E. The fact that Jacob’s’ body was 
embalmed may have been due to Joseph’s 
wish to conform to the customs of Egypt, 
and also in order to preserve it for burial 
in Canaan. Embalming in Egypt ex- 
pressed the belief that the soul might 
return to take possession of its body, and 
the body must therefore be preserved. 
In accordance with Jacob’s wishes he was 
duly buried in the sepulchre of his fathers 
at Machpelah, 

14-21 reveal the high moral and reli- 
gious character of Joseph. Now that 
‘their father was dead, and the re- 
straint of parental authority removed, 
the brothers, judging Joseph by them- 
selves, fear that he will exact a terrible 
vengeance for their former outrage, — 
Joseph, on the contrary, reiterates his 
belief that their intentions were over- 
ruled by God for His own beneficent 
purposes (cf, 45 °°), and freely forgives 
them, On this passage see a suggestive 
sermon by F. W. Robertson. 

25, Joseph’s command to be buried in 
Canaan was afterwards obeyed (Jos 24 **), 
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By 5S. L. 


Tuts book, which takes its English title 
from the LXX through the Vulgate, con- 
tinues the story of the Israelites from the 
death of Joseph in Egypt, and ends with 
the erection of the tabernacle or dwelling 
in the wilderness of Sinai on the first day 
of the second year of the Exodus. The 
subject-matter of the first half of the book 
is familiar to all readers of the Old Testa- 
ment. From their earliest childhood 
they have known and loved the story of 
Moses, his birth and infancy, his flight 
into Midian, his call to deliver his fellow- 
countrymen from oppression, the plagues, 
the Passover, and the adventures en- 
countered on the way to the holy mount. 

, If to some -the second half is tedious 
reading, to others it has much of interest 
to say. For the story of the tabernacle 
is something more than a mere catalogue 
of materials or a mere directory of cere- 
monial observances: it bears witness to 
that longing for the visible Presence of 
God whichwas only fulfilled in the Incarna- 
nation, and it teaches us that beauty in 
worship is acceptable to God, because as 
the outward expression of the heart’s 
devotion it calls out the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and service. 

It is clear that Exodus is built upon the 
same lines as Genesis and of the same 
materials, J, E and P; but the larger 
number of parallel narratives, the greater 
bulk of later editorial matter, and the 
more frequent occurrence of displacements 
in the text, make an exact analysis more 

| difficult. -This means that none of the 

» » documents from which extracts have been 

taken is contemporary, or even nearly so, 

_ with the events which it sets out to relate. 

e If the earlier narratives are based on 
traditions current in the 9th and 8th 

fod centuries B.c., they will be some 400 and 

«500 years later than the time of Moses; 

and if large sections are the work of post- 
__. _exilic writers, much of the book will be 

“at least 200 years later still. It follows 

ge from this, therefore, that Exodus is not 
| history in the sense that the record of the 

: reign of David or the Acts of the Apostles 
is history, or as history is understood 
to-day. Instead of records which are 
literally exact, we shall expect to find 
stories expanded in the course of oral 
_ transmission, divergent, and sometimes 
feat contradictory, accounts of the same event, 
narratives acquiring a more miraculous 
_ character during the centuries which have 
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elapsed between their occurrence and their 
committal to writing, and showing the 
influence of customs, laws, and institu- 
tions which really only began to prevail 
in later days. But when all those deduc- 
tions which intellectual honesty demands 
have been made, it cannot seriously be 
doubted that all three sources have 
historic ground beneath them, and that 
in their broad outlines the narratives of 
J and E at least (P is less reliable) are 
historicallytrue. Thusitissafe toassume 
that some, if not all, of the tribes of Israel 
settled in Egypt and were in course of time 
subjected to forced labour; that, at a time 
when Egypt was overwhelmed by a series 
of calamities, Moses delivered his people 
from slavery and led them across the Red 
Sea beyond the reach of their oppressors; 
that he brought them through a wilder- 
ness to a sacred mountain, where he was 
the medium of a revelation which marked 
a new departure in the national religion; 
that he gave decisions on civil and cere- 
monial matters which formed the basis 
of all subsequent legislation, and that 
therefore Israel owed to him under God its 
existence asa nation. If the view taken 
in this commentary be correct, the Book 
of Exodus is the record of an ancient tradi- 
tion substantially true, but idealized by 
prophets and priests, and rightly inter- 
preted by both as revealing a providential 
purpose of Jehovah for Israel. 

The book falls naturally into two parts: 
(a) Israel in Egypt—the story of the Great 
Deliverance (1-15 71); (b) Israel in the 
wilderness—the establishment of the 
theocracy on Mount Sinai (15 ?? to end). 
In (a) the climax is the Song of Moses; in | 
(0) the descent of Jehovah to take up | His 
abode in the tabernacle. 
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I.-XV. 21. Israel in Egypt. A alee 

I. Increase and‘ Oppression of the 
Hebrews.—From JE and P (see below). 
This chapter describes the condition of. 

‘ the sons of Israel ’ in Egypt before Moses | be 
came. They had‘ increased abundantly ” 
(lit. swarmed) since the descendants "ot: ee: 
Jacob settled there, and it was feared that. 
Shey might become a source es ee 
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_ the state. So when there arose a new 

_ Pharaoh, who ‘had not known Joseph,’ 

_ steps were taken to’ crush) them. One 
device was to break their spirit by forced 
labour. The other was to reduce their 
numbers by destroying their male children 
at birth. When the midwives to whom 
this task was entrusted disobeyed the 
king’s command, orders were given that 
all their boy babies should be drow ned in 
the Nile. 

I-5, 7 (P) is a genealogy, bridging the 
gap between the history of a family 
(Genesis) and the history of a people 

- (Exodus). Seventy is the traditional 
number (Dt.10 **) of the family whence 
the increase was derived, but its con- 
stituents vary in the different accounts 
(cf. the list in Nu 26 and Gen 46). Both 
here and in Genesis LX X makes the total 
seventy-five, the number given by St. 
Stephen in Ac714. Between ® and 7 a 
verse is introduced from J, probably for 
the purpose of leading up to the statement 
in® 
With the exception of 15-14 (P), the rest 

_ of the chapter is a compilation from J 

and E. 

8-12 (J) imply that the Hebrews were 
“more numerous than would naturally be 
_ gathered from 152° (E). 

_ 8. The new king is generally identi- 

fied with Rameses II, of the nineteenth 

7 dynasty (c. 1300-1234 B.c.). Those who 

take this view date the Exodus c. 1225 

_B.c., during the reign of Mineptah. J. W. 

Jack (The Date of the Exodus in the Light 

of External Evidence) takes the view that 

Thutmosi III was the Pharaoh of the 

oppression, and that the Exodus took 

place during the reign of Amenhotep II, 

6. 1445 B.C. 

9. Translate with RVm: 

and too mighty for us.’ 

bs 10. Substitute ‘craftily’ for wisely, 

and (changing one letter) read, with LXX, 

hen any war befalleth us.’ It has been 
uted that the foreign element in this 
amounted to at least a third of the 
opu é tion of Egypt. 
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12, The measure did not have the 
desired effect: the more the Hebrews 
were oppressed, the more they increased, 
so that the Egyptians ‘ felt a loathing for,’ 
or ‘ had an uneasy dread of,’ them. 

13-14 (P) is parallel to™- and follows 7. 
The black mud of the Nile was used both 
for bricks and for mortar. Service in the 
field meant the construction of canals and 
dams for the purposes of irrigation and 
the actual watering of the land by means 
of long poles with their heavy buckets. 

15-22. From E we read of two more 
measures to restrict the increase, both 
ineffectual. The Hebrew midwives were 
commanded to slay all male children as 
they were born. If the male population 
really numbered 600,000 (12 %’), many 
more than two midwives would have been 
required. Either E did not think of the 
Hebrews as being very numerous, or these 
were the only two names that tradition 
has remembered. It is recorded of 
Shiphrah and Puah that they ‘feared 
God,’ and disobeyed the king’s inhuman. 
command, and that as a reward God made. 
them houses, i.e. gave them families to 
perpetuate their names. 

22. Asalast resort, Pharaoh commands 
all the Egyptians to throw every male 
infant of the Hebrews into the Nile. 
After born add (with LXX) ‘to the 
Hebrews.’ This measure, like the last, 
seems to imply a small community living 
near the river. 

_ II. The Preparation of Moses. 

1-10 (E). His Birth, Deliverance, and 
Education.—This passage shows how 
Pharaoh’s brutal command became the 


to the Egyptian court and preparing him 
for his mission. 


of the father, mother, and sister of Moses: 
or it may be that the names have been 
mentioned previously in a part of the 


by the editor. 
pear for the first time in 6 2° (P). 


marriage, while in 4 he has a sister old 


himself. It must, therefore, be Seppe, 


Amram by a former marriage. In favo 
of this it may be noticed that Miriam 
referred to as ‘ Aaron’s sister’ (15 ° 
and that the two conspire against Me 
(Nu £2 ). tata is i.e. comely; cf 
om Coes tI) Btebrewen 

fe 


means of bringing Israel’s future deliverer | 


enough to take care of him, and in 77 (P) © 4 
| he has a brother three years older than — 


that Aaron and Miriam were children of re" 


E is apparently ignorant of the names. e 


document which has not been included _ 
The parents’ names ap- — 
1-2. sug- “ah. 
gests that Moses was the first child of the | 
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faith in his future. When concealment 
was no longer possible, the babe was 
placed in a chest made of papyrus stems 
and caulked with bitumen and pitch, and 
committed to the reeds on the edge of 
the river. Rameses II is said to have 
had fifty-nine daughters.. The one who 
found Moses and adopted him is called 
Thermuthis by Josephus, and by Eusebius, 
Merris. 

6. Translate, ‘ behold a boy weeping.’ 
When the child was weaned, his mother 
brought him to the princess, and he 
“became a son to her.’ Driver remarks 
that ‘the common opinion, based on 
Ac 7 *?, that Moses was ‘ instructed in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians,’ has no 
support in the Old Testament itself, but 
it is surely a reasonable inference from 1°, 
It is difficult to see how one who was 
brought up in the establishment of an 
Egyptian princess and adopted as her 
own child could fail to acquire much of 
the learning for which Egypt was then 
famous. If we take this view, we must, 
however, be prepared to admit that be- 
sides ‘moral duties and good manners, 
reading, writing, composition and arith- 
metic,’ Moses would be introduced to less 
desirable subjects, such as ‘ mythology, 
astrology, magic and superstitious prac- 
tices in medicine.’ The derivation and 
meaning of the name ‘ Moses’ are un- 
certain. The Hebrew Mdshéh resembles 
in sound mashah, which means ‘ to draw 
out’; hence RV and note in the margin, 
but it is not likely that Pharaoh’s daughter 
would give her adopted son a Hebrew 
name. It is therefore more probable that 
it represents the Egyptian word mosi, 
‘born,’ which occurs as the second part 
of a god-bearing name; e.g. Thutmosi 
( Thoth is born’), 

The story in E above has a very close 
parallel in that of Sargon, King of Accad 
(3800 B.c,), which is found on an inscrip- 
tion of the 8th century. It relates how 
_ his mother, a poor woman, gave birth to 
him in secret, placed him in a basket of 
reeds, closing the lid with pitch, and 
abandoned him to the river, and how he 
was found and rescued by Akki, a 
drawer of water, who adopted him and 
brought him up as his own son. Com- 
pare the stories of Romulus, suckled by a 
she-wolf, and Cyrus, exposed to die and 
brought up as a herdsman’s son. 

__I1-22 (J). Moses Flies to Midian and 
Marries.—When Moses was grown up 
(according to Ac 7? he was forty years 


old), an incident occurred which com-. 


pelled him to leave Egypt. Seeing one 


of his own people being ill-treated by 


an Egyptian (perhaps one of the gang- 
masters of 3%) he intervened and slew 
the Egyptian. The next day, attempting 
to reconcile two Hebrews who were 
quarrelling, he found that the act of 
homicide was known and fled to the 
desert. Here he met the seven daughters 
of the priest of Midian, and chivalrously 
came forward to help them to water their 
father’s flock. Taking up his abode with 
the priest, he married Zipporah, one of 
the seven, by whom he had a son, 
Gershom. 

In this passage Moses is seen to be brave 
and patriotic (Heb 11 *4°), with a strong 
sense of justice and of sympathy with the 
oppressed, but he needs to be cured of 
his impetuosity: hence his removal into 
another environment. Midian was in the 
south or south-east of the ‘ Sinaitic’ 
peninsula. From Gen 25° (J) we learn 
that the Midianites were distant blood- 
relations of the Hebrews. From Ex 
18 1912 it seems probable that they were 
worshippers of Jehovah. In later times 
they came to be regarded as Israel’s 
bitterest enemies (Jg 6, 7; Nu 25, 31). 
Tradition has handed down three names 


| for the high priest of Midian: Reuei 


(‘ the friend of God’), Jethro (31, E), and 
Hobab (Jg 411, J). ‘ Reuel’ here, how- 
ever, may be dismissed as a gloss in- 
serted by someone who misunderstood 
Nutro*#*, Among the Bedawin of this 
district the duty of tending the flocks 
is still performed by young unmarried 
women. The shepherds, wishing to have 
the first turn at the well, drove the 
daughters of the high priest away, but, 
like a true hero, Moses is more than a 
match for many opponents. This inter- 
ference on the part of the shepherds was 
apparently a frequent occurrence, for 
Hobab asks why his daughters have 
returned so soon. ‘An Egyptian de- 
livered us . . . and actually drew water 
for us:’. The dress and speech of Moses 
would suggest that he was an Egyptian. 
‘ Actually drew ’ expresses surprise at the 
kindness of the man in drawing water 
for women. Moses ‘agreed to dwell’ 
with Hobab, and married one of his 
daughters (Zipporah=‘ a bird’). 


22 gives the popular explanation of the _ 
name Gershom: for he said, I have been 


a sojourner (Hebrew gér) in a foreign 
land. gif 


23-VI. 1. The Call and Commission of _ 


Moses: First Account (JE, with preface 
from P). } SA 


II. 23a (J). The Death of Rameses II-— _ 
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for Moses to return to Egypt (cf. 2 15 with 
47%). Since Gershom is still quite young 
in 4 7°25 (J), Moses cannot have re- 
mained longin Midian. The word‘ many’ 
should therefore be regarded as a gloss 
in the interests of P’s theory that Moses 
was eighty years old when he went in 
unto Pharaoh (7 ’). 
: 236-25 (P). God Hears the Cry of the 
Israelites.—These verses follow 1™ (P). 
_ The rest of this section (3 1-6 1) is a series 
_ ofexcerptsfrom JandE. In 3, Eis used 
_ in the main, with shorter passages from J 
) (744. 5, 7-8. 18-18) in 4-6 1, J is chiefly drawn 
upon (4 17-18, 200-21, 27-28 and 5124 are E). 
4 III. r-10. The Vision of the Burning 
_ Bush.—Moses, having led Jethro’s sheep 
_ behind (i.e. to the west of) the wilderness 
_ to Mount Horeb, sees a thorn-bush (LXX 
a ‘bramble’) which appears to burn 
_ without being consumed. Here it is re- 
_ vealed to him that God is about to deliver 
the children of Israel from the Egyptians 
- and to lead them into Canaan, and that he 
_ himself is to be the instrument of God’s 
_ purposes. 
The holy mountain is called Horeb 
_ by E (see 17°, 33°) and D. In J and P 
_ it is always Sinai. The two names are 
- generally regarded as practically inter- 
; changeable, the only distinction being 
‘ that Horeb covers the wider district in 
which Sinaiis located. ‘ Both denote the 
_ mountain of the law-giving, and there is 
apparently no place where ‘ Horeb’”’ 
_ occurs in which “ Mount Sinai” or “‘ the 
_ wilderness of Sinai’ could not have 
been used’ (Driver). Those who regard 
Horeb as=Sinai identify the mountain 
with either Jebel Musa or Jebel Serbal 
in the Sinaitic peninsula. It has, how- 
ever, been contended by Sayce and others 
that Sinai was not in the Sinaitic pen- 
insula at all, but on the east side of the 
Gulf of Akaba: while McNeile seeks to 
prove that Sinai and Horeb are totally 
_ different places, the one being near Kadesh 
on the west border of Edom, and the other 
on the east of the Gulf. The evidence is 
conflicting, and it is difficult to decide 
between the rival theories. For the 
various arguments see Driver (C.B.) and 
McNeile (West. Comm.). 
_ Horeb is not called the mountain of 
God because God appeared to Moses 
there, or because the Law was to be given 
| it, but because it was already a 
ed place. It is quite in accordance 
_with Semitic ideas that a lofty mountain 
_ should be regarded as the abode of Deity, 
d the name Sinai is most probably 
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Himself manifested for a special purpose, 
usually (though not so here) in human 
form. P never uses the expression. The 
fire in the bush is a symbol of the Divine 
Presence (cf. 13 #4, 19 18, 24 1").. The cus- 
tom of removing the sandals on entering 
a holy place is widespread in the East as 
a mark of reverence. Cf. ‘ hid his face’ 
in the next verse (E). 

6. ‘It is no new God, but the God 
worshipped by thy father and by thy 
forefathers, who is speaking to thee.’ 
Remembering the visions and _ voices 
vouchsafed to the saints and mystics, 
some will regard the dialogue between 
Jehovah and Moses as a record of an 
actual occurrence; others would say (with 
Driver) that it “must be pictured, not as 
audible externally, but as giving expres- 
sion—in words which are naturally those 
of the narrators—to Moses’ mental com- 
munings with God, through which he was 
gradually taught that, in spite of~the 
difficulties which he saw before him, he 
was nevertheless to be His appointed 
agent for accomplishing Israel’s de- 
liverance.’ In Mk 122° our Lord uses 
this verse to prove to the Sadducees the 
truth oftheresurrection. God, Heargues, 
calls Himself the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, long after the patriarchs were 
dead. Therefore those who have died in 
faith are alive, for God is still their God. 
“JT am-the God of Abraham ’ implies that 
Abraham still exists. ; 

8. a land flowing with milk and honey 
is a frequent description of the Promised 
Land in the Pentateuch. ‘Honey’ (He- 
brew debash) includes not only the honey 
of bees, but also what the Arabs call dibs, 
i.e. asweet syrup, used in Palestine to-day 
as a condiment as we use jam. the 
Canaanite in J is a general term for the 
native pre-Israelitish people of Canaan 
(E uses ‘ Amorites’). The list of the 
tribes which follows, here and in 1”, may 
be an editorial expansion for the purpose 
of bringing the sentence into liné with 
later history. ,; 
'-r1-IV.17. The Diffidence of Moses.—As 
a young man Moses was self-confident 
and impulsive, but now the magnitude 
of the task laid upon him makes him 
cautious and distrustful of his own powers. 
Accordingly he suggests four reasons why 
he should not undertake it: = 

III. 11-12. His first difficulty: he isnot _ 
the man to deal with Pharaoh or to lead 
the children of Israel. The answer is that 
God will be with him (cf. Jos 1°), as he 

‘will discover when he returns with his _ 
people to this same mountain. With the — 
diffidence of Moses we may compare the © 


x 


Il. 
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cases of Gideon (Jg 61°), Jeroboam (1 K 
3“), and Jeremiah (1 ®). 

13-22. His second difficulty: he does 
not know the name of the God who 
has sent him. Moses is told what the 
Name is. He is to announce his mission 
to the elders of Israel. They will listen 
to him and go with him to Pharaoh to ask 
permission to go into the wilderness to 
sacrifice to their God. Pharaoh will not 
consent till God has smitten Egypt with 
all His wonders. When the people de- 
part, they shall demand jewels and clothes 
from the Egyptians. 

In ancient religions it was necessary 
to know what the personal name of one’s 
deity was; for only ifit were known could 
it be appealed to for help or its character 
and nature be understood by the wor- 
shipper. It is clear from 11> that, ac- 
cording to E, the name Yahweh was 
not known to the Israelites up to this 
moment when it was first revealed to 
Moses. The same view is taken in P 
(6?) 8), Hence neither document uses 
Yahweh in Genesis, or in Exodus before 
3 14.and 64 respectively. J, on the other 
hand, uses Yahweh consistently from the 
very beginning (Gen 24): with him it is 

_ the primeval name and was first used in 
invocation in the days of Enosh (Gen 
42%). There is an element of truth in 
each of these representations. J is prob- 
ably correct in supposing that Moses did 
not go to the Israelites in the name of a 
deity hitherto unknown to them. It is 
not likely that one with an entirely new 
name would have been so rapidly accepted. 
There is also a considerable amount of 
‘evidence in Babylonian texts to show 

that the name ‘ Yahweh,’ in the form 
Ya-u, occurs long before the time of 
Moses, as a West-Semitic, or Amorite, 
_deity (see Burney’s Judges, 243 ff., and, 
e _ for another view, Burkitt in J.B.L., xliv, 
353 f.). It cannot, perhaps, be assumed 

be hag as yet that the Hebrew ‘ Yahweh’ was 
actually derived from Ya-u but, if this 
is ever proved beyond doubt, it will be 
little more than an interesting historical 

_ fact. The important question for us is 
not the source from which the Divine 

¥ Name sprang, but what it came to mean 
for the children of Israel. ‘Whatever 


we 


f: the name may have been in its origin, it 
Rpt, came to be the name of the one and only 
Mee - \God’ (C.B., li). This stage of ethical 
ie * ‘monotheism was not fully reached till the 


age of the prophets, but there is every 


i __ reason to suppose that the name ‘Yahweh,’ 
__ whatever its origin, was invested with an 
entirely new significance when at Sinai 
_ it became the covenant-name of Israel’s 


_ intended merely to test Pharaoh’s feelings _ i 


| mighty hand,’ 


God. J would agree with E and P that 
there was a new revelation at the Exodus. 

E is the only writer who attempts to 
explain the name ‘ Yahweh,’ and RV 
with its three marginal notes reflects the 
attempts of scholars in the 19th century 
to explain E. It is clear that E’s inten- 
tion is to connect the Divine Name philo- 
logically with the verb ‘to be,’ whose 
first person singular imperfect is ehyeh. 

‘ God is ehyeh, ‘‘ I will be,’’ when speak- 
ing of Himself, and Yahweh, “ He will 
be,’’ when spoken of by others’ (H.D.B., 
ii, 199). Ehyeh means not ‘I am,’ but 
either ‘I will be’ or ‘I am wont to be,’ 
and, whichever rendering be chosen, the 
reference is not to abstract, inactive 
Being, but to God manifesting Himself 
in action. Thus ‘He is wont to be what 
He is wont to be? would mean that He is 
always revealing Himself anew in the 
history of the nation, and ‘ He will be 
what He will be’ suggests that, though 
He is absolutely seli-determined, His 
character will be gradually unfolded in 
His dealings with the chosen people. ‘I 
will be what I will be’ is, on the whole, 
the better rendering (see McNeile, 18 f., 
21 ff., and Driver, 40). Owing to an 
exaggerated sense of reverence, based on 
passages like Ex 207 and Lev 241%, the 
Divine. Name fell out of use among the 
Jews, and, whenever they saw YHWH 
(or JHVH) written or printed, they read 
the word Addnay (Lord) instead. Conse- 
quently the correct pronunciation was 
lost, but the contraction Yah (Ex 15 ? 
17 16), and the form yaha#, which occurs 
in many proper names in the Old Testa- 
ment, together with Theodoret’s state- 
ment that the Samaritans pronounced 
it labe, suggested ‘Yahweh’ as the 
correct vocalization of the word. Our 
English ‘ Jehovah’ is formed by a mis- 
taken combination of the vowels of Adénay — 
with the consonants of JHVH. 

18. The request of the Israelites is in 
itself a reasonable one, if their God can 
only be worshipped at a desert-shrine, but — 
it reads like a ruse for getting out of the 
country. Athreedays’ journey would not 
bring them to Sinai, whether that moun- — 
tain be placed north or south of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. Dillmann suggests 
charitably that the request may have been _ 
towards the Israelites, with a view to _ 
opening further negotiations if aE Wass . 
favourably considered. ey 

19. Read (with LAX) except» by a bs: 
1. mules he is seuss t 


by Jehovah. — 
IV. 1-9 (J). His third difficulty 


2 eh 

% ) 
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the people will not believe in him. This | Hitherto only one son has been men- 


is met by endowing him with the power of 
working signs, which will serve as his 
credentials; (x) his shepherd’s staff be- 
comes a Serpent, and (2) his hand becomes 
leprous. Heis to repeat these signs before 
the people, and, if they remain uncon- 
vinced, as a last resort (3) he is to turn 
Nile water into blood. 

In J the rod is Moses’ ordinary shep- 
herd’s crook. In E it is given him by 
God (!") and called ‘ God’s rod’ (2°)—a 
magic instrument which works miracles. 
In P the rod is in Aaron’s hands, and it is 
changed into a serpent before Pharaoh 

813). The third sign is in E and P 
the first plague (7 14-25)" 

10-16 (J). His fourth difficulty: he is 
not a man of words (cf. Jer 1 §), i.e. fluent 
of speech, but ‘ heavy of mouth and heavy 
of tongue.’ This objection is met by the 
promise that God will teach him what to 
say; when he still demurs, he is told that 
his brother Aaron will join him and be 
his spokesman. 

Ir. God gives man all his faculties; He 
can, therefore, give Moseseloquence. For 
seeing read perhaps ‘lame ’ (McNeile) 

13. ‘Send anyone but me ’—a polite 
_ way of declining the commission. In the 
Mext verse Aaron is described as the 
_ Levite. As Moses also belonged to the 
_ tribe of Levi, and it would be superfluous 
to tell him to what tribe his brother be- 
longed, we must assume that here, as 
elsewhere, the term denotes not ancestry, 
_ but profession, and means ‘ the priest.’ 
Cf. Jg 177, where a young man of the 
_ family of Judah is called ‘ a Levite.’ 
16, As God inspires Moses, so Moses 
_ will inspire Aaron: the latter will be his 
brother’s mouthpiece (cf. 71,P). Inspite 
_of this passage Philo and Josephus repre- 
sent Moses as eloquent. St. Stephen’ s 
_‘ mighty in his words and works ’ (Ac 7 ??) 
_ may reflect the later Jewish traditions, 
ut it need not be more than a general 
scription of a great prophet (cf. Lk 249). 
7 (E). This is not the rod of #4, with 
ich only one sign was to be performed, 
the JAN en ce of, 2% and 


Bees service uve is, ‘concealing 
Dose under the guise of a 


eS is now Sunisianvled’ 
he! has just obtained his 
er ission to do ofbe:. 


_ fulfilment ‘of the commands in 3 1* a1 
In 3% Aaron appears as the spokes- 


in}, 
LX ner rejoiced.’ 0 


tioned (2 27), and 4 24-26 implies that only 
one son was with Moses in his journey. 
We should, therefore, read ‘ his son’ and 
explain the plural as the work of a 
harmonizer who thought that some notice 
ought to be taken of 18 2-4 (E). 

21-23 is asummary of what Moses is to 
do when he goes back into Egypt: he is 
to perform the wonders (portents) which 
God has put in his hand before Pharaoh, 
and, when these have failed to move him, 
he is to threaten him with the death of 
his firstborn. 

The ‘ portents ’ of *! are not the ‘ signs ’ 
of 2°, which were to be performed before 
the people, but the ‘ signs’ of 1’, which 
were to be performed before Phavaoh by 
means of the magic rod. With ?? cf. Dt 
cae ey is Tvephemsn: 37 Hosizs).and)eGal 
a a4 
heart see p. 710. 

22, 23 are clearly out of place in their 
present context. Their proper position 
would seem to be between the ninth 
plague and the tenth, i.e. before ro 2° or 
r1*, where they would form a suitable 
introduction to J’s account of the death 
of the firstborn. By their removal to 
this section they serve as a general intro- 
duction to the plagues and make the 
instructions of Moses complete. 

24-26 (J); A curious fragment of folk- 
lore, the original object of which was to 
explain the circumcision of male infants. 
as a more humane substitute for the cir- 
cumcision of young men before marriage. 
The story continues 2%. On this journey 
to Egypt Moses fell ill, and Zipporah, 
interpreting the illness as a punishment for 
having neglected the rite of circumcision, 
saved her husband’s life by circumcising © 
their son and making his foreskin touch 
Moses’ feet. Gershom’s circumcision was, 
thus made to count as his father’s. Moses — 
became symbolically ‘a _blood-bride- 
groom,’ and Jehovah let him alone, i.e, 


refrained from slaying him. The author _ 
of this section seems to know nothing Of % 


Gen 17. 


27-28 (E), 29-31 (J). Moses meets Aaron i 
at Horeb, and together they deliver their 
27. 28.con. 


message to the elders of Israel. 
tintie+?>.48;, 28-52 follow.4446 and relate the 


2-9 
man of Moses in accordance with ! 15-1 
In 8% (and did the signs) the subj 
Moses, and the signs are those referrec 
For when they heard read (v 


The Appeal t Phare 
Reet ae (E) ‘ 


For the hardening of Pharaoh’s — 


v.] 


V.1-5. Moses and Aaron ask permission 
to hold a pilgrim-feast in the wilderness: 
Pharaoh refuses. He regards the pil- 
grimage as an excuse for a holiday, and 
charges Moses and Aaron with unsettling 
their people. 

The Hebrew hag is a feast accompanied 
by a pilgrimage for worship at a shrine. 
Such were the three ‘ feasts’ at which 
every male was to appear in later times 
(23 1417). Haj in Arabic=the pilgrimage 
to Mecca which every pious Moslem seeks 
to make at least once in his life. “Who 
is Jehovah 2’ is an expression of contempt, 
not a request for information. God of 
the Hebrews as usual in J (see 3 1%); in 
1 (E) it is ‘ God of Israel.’ 

6-VI. 1. Pharaoh. bids the ‘Egyptian 
“taskmasters ’ increase the burdens of the 
Israelites: they are to find straw for them- 
selves, and yet make the same ‘ tale’ of 
bricks as before. The ‘ taskmasters’ 
obey, and, when the tale of bricks is not 
made up, beat the Israelite foremen. The 
foremen complain to Pharaoh, but without 
avail. As they come out from their 
audience with the king, they meet Moses 
and Aaron, whom they blame for this 
aggravation of their people’s sufferings. 
Moses expostulates with God, and is told 
that something will shortly happen to 
Pharaoh which will make him not merely 
willing, but even eager, to get rid of the 
Israelites. 

The taskmasters (or ‘ oppressors’) were 
Egyptians, appointed by Pharaoh; the 
officers (or “foremen’) were Israelites 
appointed by the taskmasters to sub- 
ordinate positions of authority over their 
fellow-countrymen. 

The process of making bricks is illus- 
trated in Egyptian wall-pictures (Driver, 
39). Black mud was carried from the 
Nile to the moulding place and dried in 
the sun. Sometimes it was mixed with 
chopped straw, but more often sand or 
pebbles or waste stubble were used for 
binding the mud, Petrie (H.D.B., Art, 
‘ Brick’) does not consider that the 
Israelites suffered any serious hardship 
in having to do without straw or in having 
to find stubble for themselves. ‘ Con- 
sidering the well-known character of the 
Hebrews (Nu 11 4, 21 5), we must not take 
their grievances too seriously. They had 
at least in Egypt a good and full diet, 
by their own confession (Nu 11 5), as good 
as, or better than, that of the Egyptian 
peasant of the present day.’ In Egypt 
and Isvael (33) Petrie suggests that straw 
was demanded, not for mixing in the 
bricks, but for dipping their hands in, to 


* oy prevent mud sticking to them,-and for 
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coating the mud before it was put into 
the brick-moulds. 

8. tale is OE for ‘ number.’ 

9. Read (with LXX) ‘that they may 
attend to it, and not attend to lying 
words.’ 

14. task =prescribed portion or amount. 

16. After beaten read (with LXX) 
‘and thou shalt sin against thy people,’ 
i.e. against thy subjects, the Hebrews. 

VI. 2-VII. 13 (P). Second Account of 
the Call and Commission of Moses.—The 
story covers the same ground as 3 1-6", 
but gives a somewhat different account of 
Moses’ call and of the preliminary steps 
which he took to secure the release of his 
countrymen; e.g., while in 3 +61 Aaron 
is the spokesman of Moses with the people, 
in this section he is his spokesman with 
Pharaoh, and whereas in 4 *! the people 
were satisfied with the credentials of 
Moses, in 6 ® they refuse to listen to him. 
Another point of difference is that P 
implies that Egypt, and not Midian, is 
the scene of Jehovah’s revelation of 
Himself. 

God, who had been known to the 
patriarchs as El Shaddai, now reveals 
Himself to Moses as Yahweh, and bids 
him tell his people that He is about to 
deliver them from bondage and bring 
them to the Promised Land. The people, 
however, refuse to listen. Moses and 
Aaron are then told to demand the re- 
lease of the people from Pharaoh. When 
Moses declares himself to be unequal to 
the task, Aaron is appointed to be his 
spokesman with the king. But God will 
harden Pharaoh’s heart and he will not 
let the people go, until he has been made 
to feel God’s power. When Pharaoh asks 
for a portent as a proof of their mission, 
Aaron turns his rod into a ‘ serpent,’ and 
when this act of magic is imitated by the 
Egyptian wizards, his rod swallows up 
theirs. But Pharaoh remains obdurate, 
and will-not let the Israelites go. 

VI, 2-9. It is 'the theory of P (as of E, 
see 3 14) that the name Yahweh was un- 
known until it was revealed to Moses. 
Accordingly, we find that, in those sec- 
tions of Genesis which belong to the 
Priestly writer, Elohim is the Divine Name 
regularly used. El Shaddai, rendered 
God Almighty here and elsewhere, was 
God’s distinctive name used by the 
patriarchs (Gen 17 1, 28%, 35 11, 48%, P). 
It is probably a very ancient name. for 


God, but its exact meaning is a matter of © 


conjecture.- All that we can say 


certain is that ‘God Almighty’ suits the 


context in many passages in which the 
name occurs (Driver’s Genesis, 404 ff.). 


ae 
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Some would read with LXX (changing 
one letter), ‘but my name Yahweh I 
made not known unto them.’ In ‘4 omit 
have, The reference is to the covenant 
made with Abraham in Gen 17 eS CP): 
lifted up my hand = ‘ sware.’ In » RVm 
‘impatience’ is better than RV. 
10-12. An unconditional release is de- 
manded, not merely, as in J (3 38, 4 23), 
a temporary absence for a pilgrim- -feast. 
Note also that whereas in 4 ' (J) Moses 
pleads his inability to persuade the 
Israelites, here he trembles before the 
harder task of meeting the king. of 
uncircumcised lips is P's equivalent for 
Os 8 “slow (lit. heavy) of tongue’ in 4 1°, 
‘ Uncircumcised ’=closed in, opening with 

_ difficulty. The same figure is used in 
the Old Testament of the heart (i.e. the 
mind) and the ear. 

13-30. The narrative is interrupted at 
this point by the insertion of a genealogy, 
the main interest of which is the tribe of 
Levi and the connexion of Mosés, and 
Aaron with it. fathers’ houses in P= 

_ clans. The name of Moses’ mother is 
given as Jochebed here and in Nu 26%. 


il 


_ In both cases she is described as Amram’s . 


paternal aunt. As a union of this nature 
_ was afterwards forbidden (Lev 18 !2) we 
must suppose that an ancient tradition is 
here preserved. LXX adds ‘and Miriam’ 
after Aaron and Moses in ?°. The com- 
piler attempts to soften the harshness of 
the intrusion of his genealogy by means 
_ of an introductory verse (!%) and a con- 
_ clusion which summarizes 6 21”, 
- -VII. 1-12 is the sequel to6 2. Moses is 
-to be a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron is 
to be the spokesman of Moses with the 
king. In 41516 (J) Moses is ‘a god’ 
_ to Aaron, and the latter is his spokesman 
_ withthe people. ‘ Signs,’ ‘ portents,’ and 
‘judgements ’ may refer to the same acts 


that ‘ signs’ 
Aaron performed as credentials of their 

mission, that ‘ portents * describe the less 
severe plagues, and that ‘ great judge- 


about the deliverance of the children of 
Israel. 
_~ 8-13. In 45 (J) this portent is shown 
to the Israelites. thy rod is the one 
which Aaron always carries in P (7, 
85 16.17). The word translated ser- 
‘pent is not the word a an ordinary 
rpent Apahass) as in 4° (J), but tannin, 
any large reptile. 
onsters and dragons, it would seem to 
. ere a very formidable land-serpent 
mo) pe sibly a-young crocodile. The trick 
ages Laem with their 


from different points of view, or it may be | 
refer to acts of Moses-and | 


ments ’ are those which eventually brought | 


Used of sea- | 


‘Facts: ) 
| possesses a sound historical judgement _ 
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secret arts (RVm) is the converse of 
one which modern Egyptian snake- 
charmers have been seen to perform: they 
can hypnotize a snake or a crocodile into 
the rigidity of a rod and hold it up by the 
tail. Jewish tradition xecords the names 
(Jannes and Jambres) of two of these 
Egyptian magicians (2 Tim 3 8). 

BOC Cpe Be Sn Py 8 3'O oe, 
rr, and 1448) speak of God as harden- 
ing Pharaoh’s heart (cf. also 141", P). 
The moral difficulty is considerably modi- 
fied when we remember that the Hebrews 
were in the habit of referring things done 
by man to the direct operation of God, 
An instance of this may be seen in io }, 
where what is described in 11 ® as a result 
of Pharaoh’s not heeding Moses and Aaron 
is here described as a result of Jehovah’s 
hardening the hearts of Pharaoh and his 
servants; compare the many passages in 
which Pharaoh himself is said to make his 
heart ‘stubborn.’ God is not represented 
as acting arbitrarily; He hardens Pharaoh 
and his people in so far as they harden 
themselves (see C.B., 53, and Peake’s C. 
ad loc.); or, to put it in another way, ‘if 
a man hardens his heart, the result will 
be as inevitable as results in the natural 
world—so inevitable that it may even be 
said that Yahweh hardens His heart’ 
(West. Comm., 47). 

14-11. 36. The Ten Plagues.—Pha- 
raoh’s obstinacy was great, but in the 
end he yielded to the pressure of events, 
The Egyptians were smitten by a suc- 
cession of plagues similar to those to which 
the country is still more or less lable. 
(1) The water of the Nile became the’ 
colour of blood and undrinkable. This 
was followed by (2) swarms of frogs, which 
entered the houses, and climbed up the 
bodies, of the Egyptians. Next came 
(3) a plague of gnats, and (4) another of 
dog-flies. After these (5) a murrain or 
cattle-plague and (6) boils and blains on 
both man and beast. Then (7) a hailstorm: 
destroyed the greater part of the crops, 


“while (8) what was left was devoured by 


locusts. (9) A sandstorm obscured the | 
light of the sun for three days; and finally 
(10) an epidemic wrought havoc pmaner 
the Egyptian youth. 

The events which preceded the Exodus 
were so deeply imprinted on the national 


| memory that they are recorded with ex- 


ceptional fulness and in all three sources. 
As they were committed to writing four 
centuries or more after the time of Moses, 
it is not to be expected that these stories 
should be ‘ exact recollections of actual 
On the other hand, no one who 


, 
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would be prepared to deny that there is 
a substantial basis of fact in the tradi- 
tions which they preserve. It seems 
highly probable that underlying the story 
of the plagues there, is a series of adverse 
natural occurrences, which the Israelites 
under Moses and Aaron ascribed to the 
action of Jehovah, and by which the 
Egyptians were so impressed that.their 
reluctance to let the children of Israel 
depart was overcome; and that as the 
story passed from mouth to mouth and 
from generation to generation, it became 
invested with a miraculous character and 
gradually assumed its present shape. A 
wise man who believes that a particular 
purpose of God was at work in the re- 
demption of Israel will be slow to deny 
there was anything ‘ miraculous’ in the 
events as they actually occurred. But, 
considering the long interval between the 
date of the events and the date of the 
written narratives, he will pretend to no 
certainty in the matter. It is clear, 
however, that the events made upon the 
imagination of Israel a profound im- 
pression that God had bared His arm, 
smitten Egypt, and delivered His people. 
Nor is it without significance that the 
miracles recorded in the Old Testament 
are grouped almost entirely round two 
great crises in. the fortunes of Israel— 
the Deliverance from Egypt and the 
Reformation of Elijah and Elisha (7.D.B., 
iii, 393). 

For a detailed analysis of the sources, 
see each section as.it comes, but the follow- 
ing general observations may help to 
explain their various contributions and 
points of view: 

(x) The Number of the Plagues.—J, the 
oldest and most graphic of the three 
sources, mentions only eight: the Nile 
turned into blood, the frogs, the dog-flies, 

_ the cattle-plague, the hailstorm, the 
y _ locusts, the darkness, and the death of the 
first-born. E (used fragmentarily by the 
editor), as it has come down to us, records 
_—-—-—s oniy five: the Nile turned into blood, the 
ae hailstorm, the locusts, the darkness, and 
the death of the firstborn. 
fi source, also contributes five: the Nile 
turned into blood (heightened to include 
_ all the waters of Egypt), the frogs (ex- 
_ tended to every stream and pool in Egypt), 
_ the gnats, the boils and blains on both 
-. man and beast, and the death of the first- 
_ born. It seems highly probable that J’s 


_ being a duplicate of J’s dog-flies, and P’s 
boils and blains a variant of J’s murrain. 
(2) Presentation of the Plagues.—Apa 


P, the latest — 


eight is the original number, P’s gnats — 


Ent aiRegehees of style and phraseology 
: | 


(for which see larger commentaries), there 
are striking differences in the way in 
which the plagues are described as having 
been brought about, corresponding to the 
three sources from which the narrative is 
compiled. Thus in J the plagues are in 
themselves natural events, invested with 
a supernatural character by their severity 
and by the fact that they happen at a time 
fixed by God and announced by Moses. 
In the fragments of E which have been 
preserved the miraculous character of the 
plagues is heightened by describing Moses 
as bringing them about by stretching out 
his magic rod (in 107!, his hand). In P, 
however, it is Aaron’ S rod which works 
the wonders, the .Egyptian magicians 
compete with Aaron, and generally the 
miraculous element is intensified. An- 
other difference is that while J pictures 
the Israelites as living apart in the land of 
Goshen, E assumes that they are living in 
Egypt in close contact with their Egyptian 
“ neighbours.” 

14-25. The First Plague : Water Turned 
into Blood.—To J belong 14 157 *. . . to 
meet him,’ 1*18 (omit ‘ with the rod that 
iS) diy mine + hatid:’);\ 39, 23%.2, 22-28 he ot dure 
is a fairly complete narrative. Jehovah 
instructs Moses to meet Pharaoh on his 
usual morning visit to the Nile, and tell 
him that He, Jehovah, will smite the 
waters of the river and turn them into 
blood: the fish will die and the water will 
become unfit to drink. The waters are 
turned into blood, the fish die, and the 
water becomes undrinkable. Pharaoh 
remains stubborn, and the Egyptians 
have to get water by digging. This plague 
is an intensification of what happens 
every year in Egypt. ‘ When the Nile 
first begins to rise, towards the end of 
June, the red marl brought from the 
mountains of Abyssinia stains it to a dark 
colour, which glistens like blood in the © 
light of the setting sun’ (Sayce), The — 
intensification is in the circumstances 
under which the plague is brought about 
and in the consequences which followed, 
namely the destruction of the fish (a 
staple food in ancient Egypt) and the un- 
drinkableness of the water. For what 
reason Pharaoh went to the river in the 
morning (cf. 2°, 8 9°)-whether to bathe, © 
to worship the Nile-god, or to see how far 
the river had risen—is not stated. In 16 
we have the formal demand which ate es 
made of Pharaoh in J: cf. 4 °%, 812°, gb. 18, 
10%. The editor makes but little + use | of 
E. In 1% Moses is bidden to take the rod _ 
given to him by Jehovah in 4 172 
[‘ which was turned to a serpent 
harmonizing insertion, since ahs I ) 
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referred to in 4 % (J) is not described in E] 
_ in his hand. In 2” he (i.e. Moses) lifts 
r4 up the rod and smiteS the waters. In 1’ 
_ ‘with the rod that is in mine hand’ is 
probably from E, ‘thine’ being changed 
to ‘ mine,’ but its insertion spoils the 
_ sense. 
y 19, 20a (as far as ‘ commanded’), 21c 
_ belong to P, and, like the verses from J, 
: are complete in themselves: Jehovah in- 
- structs Moses that Aaron shall stretch 
_ his rod over all the waters of Egypt (the 
=z Nile and its arms, the Searess used for 


: Moses ee Aaron carry 

: out their instrnctions, and all the water 

; in Egypt (including that contained in 

_ vessels of wood and stone) is turned 

_ into blood. The magicians, however, do 

_ the same with their ‘ secret arts,’ and 

Pharaoh’s heart is hardened. Where 
the water on which the magicians 

' exercised their magic came from is not 

stated. 

4 VIII. 1-15. TheSecond Plague: Reearis 

__ of Frogs.—According to J (++ 15") Moses 

is instructed by Jehovah to threaten 
Pharaoh with a plague of frogs from the 
Nile (J’s account of the arrival of the 

_ frogs is omitted in favour of P’s). At 
Pharaoh’s urgent request, and his promise 
that he will let the people go, Moses inter- 
cedes with Jehovah, and the frogs die. 
* But when Pharaoh saw that the respite 
had come he made his heart stubborn.’ 
in P’s account (*? 15), Jehovah through 
Moses bids Aaron stretch out his rod 

over all the waters of Egypt and bring up, 
frogs. The magicians do the same, and. 

; Pharaoh ‘hearkened not unto them, as 

_ the Lord had spoken.’ 

_ ‘* Each year,’ says Sayce, ‘ the inunda- 
tion brings with it myriads of frogs, which 
swarm along the banks of the rivers and 
canals.’ Here the frogs come at a signal 

from Aaron’s rod, enter the houses, climb 

up on the people and into their earthen- 
ware stores and the bowls in which they 

knead their dough. In * read with LXX 

‘the houses os thy servants and of thy 

_ People.” 

- g-t0o. The meaning seems to be that 

1araoh is politely invited to name the 

e when the plague shall cease, in order 

that he may be convinced that it was 

‘se by Jehovah. For brought upon in ¥ 

re ppointed for,’ i.e. as a sign. — 

9 "P). The Third Plague: A Swarm 

f Gnats.—At Jehovah's bidding through 
SES, s rod turns all the dust of 

: ats (or; as we should say, 
| ae ere 
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unsuccessful, and admit that this is ‘ the 
finger of God.’ Pharaoh’s heart, however, 
remains ‘ hardened.’ 

Mosquitoes are a familiar plague in 
Egypt, but they arise out of the water 
and the rice-fields, and not from dust. 
It may be that they are described as 
made out of dust owing to the fact that 
a swarm of gnats often looks like a dust- 
cloud. For ‘the wide extent of the plague 
Gete7 AI Sihi (IP). 

20- -32. (J) The Fourth Plague : Swarms 
of Flies—Pharaoh’s First Concession.— 
Jehovah instructs Moses to threaten 
Pharaoh witha plague of flies. The Israel- 
ites in Goshen will, however, be immune 
from the plague. Jehovah sends the flies. 
But when Pharaoh promises to let the 
Israelites go into the wilderness to sacrifice 
to Jehovah, Moses intercedes with Jehovah 
and the plague ceases. Pharaoh again 

‘makes his heart heavy,’ i.e. stubborn, 
and breaks his promise. = 

Characteristic of J are the direct action 
of Jehovah (no mention of the rod of 
Moses [E] or that of Aaron [P]); the three 
days’ journey into the desert (3 18, 5 3); 
the intercession of Moses; the eaecal ‘of. * 
the plague and Pharaoh’s broken promise. 
Note also that Israel lives apart in Goshen, 
and that this district is not visited by the 
plague. 

The word. translated swarms of flies 
occurs only elsewhere in allusions to this — 
plague (Pss 78 and 105). Its etymology 
is uncertain. Driver, following LXX, 
thinks that the reference is probably to Saath 
the dog-fly, described by Philo who lived 
in Egypt as a ‘ stinging and treacherous 
beast.’ Goshen has been identified with 
a district east of the Delta, some forty 
miles north-east of Cairo, and containing 
excellent arable land and pasture. 

23. RV is preferable to RVm, but it : 
involves the change of one letter (so ape. evs 
parently LXX, Vulgate). 

24. The sentence is wrongly divided. __ 
Add ‘and’ (LXX, etc.) after land sof}! "0% 
Egypt; and translate ‘and into bis yy) te" 
servants’ houses, and into all the land of 
Egypt; and the land was ruined ’—by the 


flies. > s Br . i 
At first Pharaoh i is only willing to allow, Pale ve , 
the Israelites to hold their festival in Z 2) 
Egypt (or Goshen), where they would 
remain under his control; but Moses points — 
out that, if the Israelites were to sacrifice _ 4 
held tobe \¢ 0m 5 
sacred (e.g. cows, sheep, goats), they — On 
would wound the religious susceptibilities 
of their neighbours, and be in danger of 
ae Ake eee or pies Se) 
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king will break his promise. 
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ing to see, the force of the argument, 
gives the permission required, but 
stipulates that the Israelites are not to 
go very far away. 

IX. 1-7 (J). The Fifth Plague : Murrain 
on Cattle-—Jehovah instructs Moses to 
threaten Pharaoh with a cattle-plague. 
All the cattle of Egypt die, but not one of 
the Israelitish cattlein Goshen. Pharaoh’s 
heart, however, is still stubborn. 

As camels were not used in ancient 
Egypt, either they are an anachronism 
here or the reference is to camels belong- 
ing to traders from the desert. The word 
‘all’ in all the cattle seems inconsistent 
with the existence of cattle in 1%?! (cf. 
also. 11°).22 1345)” buts perhaps 1t= 
“all kinds of cattle,’ or it may be a rhe- 
torical expression for a very large number. 
On this occasion Pharaoh does not ask 
for a removal of the plague, the. reason 
being that he could not expect Moses to 
restore the cattle to life. 

8-12 (P). The Sixth Plague: Boils on 
Man and Beast.—This may be P’s version 
of J’s murrain. At Jfehovah’s bidding 
Moses and Aaron take two handfuls of soot 
from a, kiln, and Moses tosses it:towards 
heaven, whereupon it falls in- fine dust 
and becomes boils on both men and cattle. 
The magicians, unable to imitate the 
plague, are themselves infected by it. 
Jehovah hardens Pharaoh’s heart. 

Though skin-diseases are common in 
Egypt, there are not sufficient data for 
deciding which disease is here intended. 
‘Boil’ =an inflamed spot; ‘ blains’ prob- 
ably = pustules. 

13-35 (JE). The Seventh Plague: Hail. 

: 13, 17-21, 23c-30, 33-34 This account is 
complete in itself. The rest is probably 
© except 1416, which is an addition, and 
35¢, which is P’s concluding formula, 
added by the compiler to round off 
the sentence (ef.17 45. 22) 815) 2919 13) At 
Jehovah’s bidding Moses demands the 
release of the Israelites, and threatens 
Pharaoh with a severe hailstorm. The 
Egyptians are advised to bring in their 
cattle and slaves from the field. At 
Jehovah’s bidding Moses stretches out his 
rod (E) and Jehovah sends thunder, 
lightning, and hail. All the men and 
beasts left in the fields are smitten, and 
every herb and tree. The land of Goshen 
(J) alone wasimmune. Pharaoh promises 
to let the Israelites go, and Moses inter- 
cedes for him, although he knows that the 


on the damage done to the crops.) When 


Moses intercedes, the storm subsides and 


Pharaoh makes his heart stubborn (E: 
‘Pharaoh’s heart waxed strong ’). 


Pon, 


(E’s note | 


14-16 interrupts the narrative in order 
to explain why, when all these plagues 
have made so little impression on Pharaoh, 
Jehovah is sending more. Read in * 
(changing one letter) ‘ all these my plagues 
upon thee and upon thy servants.’ made 
thee to stand—kept thee alive, instead 
of destroying thee at once. ‘ St. Paul in 
Rom 9 2’, disregarding the LXX, uses the 
word in its late Hebrew sense and trans- 
lates ‘ raised thee up,’ i.e. as an actor on 
the stage of history. 

27. Pharaoh is not penitent in the 
Christian sense of the word. The most 
we can say of him is that he feels that he 
has gone a little too far in defying a 
foreign deity. 

30. Omit God with LXX. 

31-32 (E). flax was grown extensively 
in Egypt: linen was not only worn by the 
priests and men of rank, but also used for 
the wrappings of mummies. _ spelt re- 
sembles wheat, and bread made of it has 
been found in Egyptian tombs. bolled 
(=podded for seed) suggests a stage oI 
growth which is farther advanced than 
the Hebrew warrants. Translate ‘ was 
in bud.’ The storm must have occurred 
at the end of January or the beginning of 
February, when the barley was ripe and 
the flaxin bud. The wheat and the spelt 
escape destruction, because ‘they are 
(usually) late ’ in coming up, i.e. a month 
later than flax or barley. 

X. 1-20 (JE). The Eighth Plague: a 
Swarm of Locusts.—J: 14: 311, 192, 140-15, 
1ae-19, The rest_is E except 4, which 
like 9 14:16 is a didactic addition. At J’s 
bidding Moses threatens Pharaoh with 
a plague of locusts if he will not let the 
Israelites go. Pharaoh’s ministers induce 
the king to recall Moses and to offer to let 
the men go, without their families, flocks 
and herds. When Moses refuses the offer, 
he is driven out from the presence of the 
king. According to E (1% 18 14¢), Moses 


| stretches out his rod and brings over all the 


land locusts, which eat up all the vegeta- 


| tion left by the hailstorm. According to 
| J, an east wind (sirocco) brings the locusts 


along with it. The land is covered with 


them, and every green thing is devoured. — 


Pharaoh sends for Moses, confesses his 


sin, and persuades Moses to intercede for © 


him. Whereupon Jehovah sends a west 
wind which drives the locusts away. E: 
but Jehovah makes Pharaoh’s heart 
strong, and he will not let the people go. 

The story opens in the usual way: ‘ And 


Jehovah said unto Moses, Go in unto — 
Pharaoh,’ but instead of the words ‘and __ 


say unto him, Thus saith Jehovah,’ etc.,. 


oe 


a 


y i 


: 


| there follows a didactic addition (%%) 
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explaining - why Jehovah . hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart. Translate ‘ how I have 
madeatoyofthee.’ ‘And Aaron ’ should 
s be omitted at the Reaaeaine, of 3, probably 
also in § and 15; for in 1 and & Moses alone 
goes in and out from Pharaoh. 
7. snare =fowling instrument. The 
reference is “probably to the trigger of a 
_ trap for catching birds. 
Io is sarcastic, and means ‘I will not 
' let you go at all.’ RVm is correct: ‘in 
_ wanting to leave Egypt you have an evil 
_ purpose in view.’ 
’ 15. darkened= hidden from sight. 
: 16, Pharaoh’s confession of sin is deeper 
_ than in 9 2’: he asks for pardon, and for 
_ the fourth time begs for the removal of 
_ the plague. 
This description of a plague of locusts 
_ is borne out by the testimony of travellers. 
They are brought by one wind and carried 
away by another. They cover the face 
of the earth, and nothing escapes their 
_ voracity from the leaves of the trees to 
_ the herbage on the ground. See Driver’s 
Joel and Amos (C.B.). So terrible was the 
_ plague in the.eyes of Pharaoh’s court that 
_ the king was induced to make a fresh 
concession, viz. that the men should be 
_ allowed to go (cf. 23 17). The retention of 
their families and possessions would, of 
- course, secure their return to Egypt. 
21-29 (JE). The Ninth Plague: Dark- 
ness.—E: 21-23, a7; . 24-26, 28-29. At Je- 
hovah’s bidding Moses stretches out his 
_ hand and brings thick darkness in all the 
land of Egypt for three days. No one 
_ has light except the Israelites. Pharaoh 
_ sends for Moses, and offers to let the people 
- go without their flocks and herds. Moses 
refuses on the ground that until they 
_ reach their destination they will not know 
- how many animals will be required for 
sacrifice. Jehovah hardens Pharaoh’s 
_ heart, and Moses is sent away with the 
warning that, if he ever approaches 
Pharaoh again, he will die. 
_. The Khamsin often raises such a storm 
_ of dust and sand as to darken the light of 
the sun and cause distress to man and 
beast. While the storm lasts people are 
_ compelled to remain indoors. The hot 
sand and dust are such as ‘can be felt,’ 
and the wind usually blows for three days. 
¥ -Pharaoh’s concession is greater than the 
- last one (*11): only their flocks and herds 
must be left as security. “Not a hoof 
shall be left behind,’ says Moses; more- 
over, Pharaoh must himself contribute 
animals in Asa to propitiate, Israel’s 
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XI 1-8 J E). The Last Plague : Death 
ian Firétborn.—-In Io 29 Moses 
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agrees never to enter Pharaoh’s presence 
again, but here (4%) he goes once more 
to Pharaoh’s court to deliver his message 
about the death of the firstborn. The 
inconsistency is removed when we under- 
stand that 114 is the immediate sequel 
of 10 *®, the story having been interrupted 
by the insertion of 3 from E, 

I-3 is the sequel of 10?” (E).. Jehovah 
reveals a final plague to Moses, as a result 
of which Pharaoh will not only let the 
people go altogether (without keeping 
back flocks and herds), but will even 
thrust them out. In anticipation of this 
the Israelites are to demand of their neigh- 
bours jewels of silver and gold (add ‘ and 
raiment © wath b2uxX icf, 3.2222; 142°9% 86), 
The Egyptians lend more readily because 
the man Moses has a great reputation 
among them on account of his wonder- 
working powers. 

4-8 should be read after 102%, After 
saying that he will see Pharaoh’s face no 
more, Moses declares that at midnight all 
the firstborn of the Egyptians will die, 
and Pharaoh’s ministers will humbly beg 
the Israelites to depart. Moses then 
leaves Pharaoh’s presence in hot anger 
(on account of the threat in ro 7), 

9-10 is P’s conclusion of the account of 
the portents hitherto done before Pharaoh. 
The reference in 1° is to 7 *18 (P) and to 
P’s plagues. 

XII. The Passover.—The origin and > 
meaning of the most distinctive festival 
of the Jewish religion are explained in 
Ex 12 and Dt 16'*. According to these 
passages, the feast was instituted on the 
eve of the Exodus. Its main purpose 
was to distinguish the houses of the 
Israelites from those of the Egyptians, 
that Jehovah might ‘pass over’ the former 
when He smote all the firstborn in the 
land of Egypt, and it was to be observed 
for all time as an annual memorial of the 
Great Deliverance. But it is doubtful . 
whether this is the real explanation of its 
ovigin. It must be remembered that even 
the earliest account of the Passover in the 
Pentateuch dates from a time when the 
feast was a long-established institution, 
and that none of the accounts necessarily 
tells us more than the traditional origin 
of the feast or the traditional explanation 
ofits meaning. Signs are not wanting to 
indicate that its origin was pre-Mosaic. 
Thus the Israelites in. Egypt repeatedly 
ask Pharaoh’s permission to hold a 
pilgrim-feast in the wilderness (3 1*, 5}, 
71878 27 10 %), and in 12 *1 “ the Passover ° 
is mentioned asa feast already well known. 
If, then, as is now commonly held, the 
Passover was an ancient Semitic feast, re- 
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tained by the worshippers of Jehovah, its 
original significance should be sought in 
the details of its ceremonial and in the 
customs of other Semitic races rather 
than in the explanations given by the 
religious reflection ofalaterage. Its two 
outstanding features, the application of 
the blood to the houses and the eating of 
the victim’s flesh at a common meal;.seem 
to indicate that the Passover was originally 
a sacrifice of propitiation and communion, 
offered every year in the spring in order 
to renew the family’s sense of communion 
with the Deity and protect their tents 
(later, their houses) from pestilence during 
the coming year. 

There are two other institutions which a 
later age has connected with the Exodus: 
(a) the dedication to Jehovah of the first- 
born of men and the firstlings of animals; 
and (b) the Feast of Unleavened Cakes, 
(a) is clearly an ancient practice. As 
among other races, the firstlings of animals 
were sacrificed as a token of thankfulness 
for past fruitfulness and with the idea of 
sanctifying all future births. The first- 
born of man was held sacred for similar 
reasons, and the ceremony of redemption 
points back to a time before the dawn of 
Israel’s religious history when it was a 
common practice to sacrifice young 
children. When the actual origin of the 
dedication of the firstborn was forgotten, 
an explanation was found in the thought 
that it commemorated Jehovah’s destruc- 
tion of the firstborn of the Egyptians. 
(o) is post-Mosaic in origin and belongs 
to a time when the Israelites were settled 
on the land. It was an agricultural 
festival, connected with the beginning of 
the barley-harvest. As it occurred at the 
time of the year at which the Exodus took 
place, memories of that event became 
attached to it, and in particular the un- 

leavened cakes eaten at the feast were 
_-__., interpreted as commemorating the afflic- 
“ _tions in Egypt and the deliverance which 


Cy, followed. 

+ _ But, as Driver remarks, ‘ the signifi- 
Re cance of an institution does not depend 
necessarily upon what it was in its origin; | 
«it may depend equally upon what it came 


_ to be, and upon the ideas of which, as years 
_ went on, it came gradually to be regarded 
as the expression’ (C.B., 412). What the 
|. Passover came to be was ‘a solemn 
- memorial of a great national deliverance, 
__and of the birth of national independence,’ 
and the same may be said of the Feast of 
-. Unleavened Cakes and of the custom of 
dedicating the firstborn to Jehovah, while 
all three reminded men of the covenant 
between Jehovah and Israel, and ‘ kept 
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Nothing is to be left over till the morning, 


4 
| and the people must eat ‘in trepidation,’ ni 


alive their sense of the continuance of His 
favour towards them.’ 

‘The significance of the Passover is not 
exhausted in the-Jewish rite. To the 
Christian the Paschal lamb is a type of 
Christ, and the Paschal meal foreshadows 
the Eucharist (1 Cor 57, 101’). ‘The first- 
born of all creation, the Lamb of God 
without blemish, was offered once for all 
upon the Cross. In the Eucharist we 
plead this sacrifice, we realize our unity 
with each other, we renew our communion 
with God, and the atoning virtue of the 
blood of the Lamb is applied for the salva- 
tion of all who by faith partake of the 
sacred feast. 

XII. 1-13. P’s Regulations for the 
Passover.—It is to be held in the first 
month, i.e. our March-April, known in 
J, E, and D as Abib and in later post- 
exilic times as Nisan. P, however, always 
uses numbers, thereby avoiding heathenish 
names. Before the Exile the Hebrew year 
began in the autumn (23 1%), but after the 
Return the Babylonian custom of be- 
ginning the year in the spring was adopted, 
and P dates the change from the institu- 
tion of the Passover in Egypt. The 
victim is to be a lamb (or a kid) without 
blemish, a male of a year old. It is to be 
selected on the tenth day of the month and 
kept (i.e. taken care of) till the fourteenth, 
when at the appointed hour each house- 


‘holder shall kill his own lamb. The hour 


is described as ‘ between the two even- 
ings.’ This may mean either the time 
between sunset and the appearance of the _ 
stars, or that between 3 p.m., when the 
heat of the sun begins to decrease, and the 
setting of the sun, which usually occurs 
about 5 p.m. The latter is the traditional 
explanation. The blood of the victim is 
to be applied to the doorposts and lintel 
of the house in which it is eaten, in order 
to consecrate the house and protect its 
inhabitants (cf. the Bedawin, who are 
said to sprinkle the blood of a goat on the 
doors when a new house is dedicated). 
As the Passover is essentially a domestic 
institution, each lamb is to be eaten by 
members of one family or at most by two. __ 
families living close together. It may 
not be eaten raw (lest the blood should be | 
eaten) or boiled (lest some of the fat _ 
should be eaten), but roasted.(on a spit) 
entire—head, legs, and inwards.. Itisto 
be eaten with unleavened cakes, i.e. round 
biscuits which could be baked quickly 
(Gen 19°), and with bitter herbs (such as _ 
wild lettuce or endive) as a condiment. — 
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. 
_ with robes fastened up round the waist, 
_ sandals on their feet and staves in‘their 
hands, as though ready for a journey. 
_ These regulations are addressed to ‘ the 
congregation of Israel,’ i.e. to the post- 
 exilic nation as an organized religious 
_ community or, as we should say, a Church; 
_ and the feast itself is described as ‘ a pesah 
_ unto Jehovah,’ which is explained (from 
_ the cognate verb pasah) as a ‘ passing- 
: Over’ (sparing) of the Israelites when 
Jehovah executed His judgements. Our 
} English word ““ Passover’ preserves the 
_ intended play on words. 
7 14-20. P’s Regulations for the Feast of 
: Unleavened Cakes.—This festival, origin- 
: ally intended to celebrate the beginning 
of harvest, was distinct from the Passover, 
though it followed it immediately (Lev 
23 °°), but, as it occurred at the time of 
4 the year when the Exodus took place, 
memories of that event became attached 
| to it. Leaven (a piece of sour dough re- 
served from the previous day’s baking) 
_ was prohibited in all sacrifices (except 
Lev 7 13, 23 1"), either because unleavened 
bread had the sanction of antiquity, or 
because leaven, being produced by fer- 
mentation, was regarded as tainted by 
- corruption. In the New Testament, ex- 
cept in the parable of the Leaven, it has 
a bad sense (cf.Mk 814; 1 Cor 5 *8; Gal 
5°). For seven days no leaven is to be 
_ eaten on pain of excommunication (}). 
On the first and seventh days there is to 
be a “holy convocation,’ called together 


by silver trumpets (Nu ro 2), and no work. 


is to be done on those days, except that 
which the preparation of food renders 
_ necessary. Even the sojourner or resident 
alien must submit to the rule about leaven. 
21-27. J’s Regulations for the Passover. 

_ —These are expanded in +8 by P, who 
does not, however, mention the hyssop, 
the basin, or the prohibition against 
leaving the leaven till the morning. The 
elders of Israel are to ‘draw out’ from 
the folds as many lambs (or kids) as they 
will need for the feast, and, when they 
_ have ‘ killed the Passover,’ they are to 
‘apply some of the blood to the lintel and 
oorposts, in order that ‘ the destroyer ’ 
. the destroying angel) may not enter 
house. hyssop is probably a species 
wild marjoram, which grows in clefts 
the rocks or in the chinks of walls, a 
f which would be well adapted for 


is in the style of Deuteronomy. 
how in future years the 
‘Great Deliverance is to 
viz. by instruction of the 


er the Passover is cele--| may 


brated—an injunction which is still faith- 
fully observed by the Jews. 

28 is P’s conclusion to 5, 

29-42 (JEP). The Tenth Plague and 
the Departure from Egypt.—J: 29-34 87-39; 
E: tO 35. P: 40-42 

29 records the execution of the threat 
in 11* (J). The tenth plague, like the 
other nine, is connected with the natural 
conditions of the country, epidemics being 
common in the spring and often accom- 
panied by great loss of life, but in course 
of time it was invested with a super- 
natural character, and a plague which 
was the immediate occasion of the Exodus 
and perhaps particularly fatal to children 
became, under the influence of the 
Israelitish custom of dedicating the first- 
born, one which: spared the firstborn of 
Israel and destroyed all the firstborn of 
Egypt. Pharaoh and his people urge Moses 
and Aaron and the children of Israel to 
go away and serve Jehovah as they have 
requested. The haste with which they 
depart is held to account for the origin of 
the Feast of Unleavened Cakes: the people 
had no time for leavening the dough, so 
took their kneading-bowls wrapped up in 
their mantles. In **°¢ (E) the Israelites 
carry out the instructions in 371 f. Be- 
fore the events narrated in 24 they had 
borrowed ornaments and clothes to wear 
at the feast. 

The first stage of the journey was from 
Rameses to Succoth (Thukke=Pithom), | 
a distance of about ten miles towards 
the east. The number of men able to 
march (600,000) implies, when women 
and children are included, a total of 
about 2,000,000. This is inconsistent 
both with the extent of Goshen and with 
the possibility of maintenance in - the 
desert. The tradition of later centuries 
must have greatly exaggerated the figures. 
With the Israelites went ‘a great mixed 
multitude,’ such as Egyptians who had 
married Israelites and prisoners of war _ 
glad to escape from hard labour. The | 
jJength of Israel’s sojournin Egyptis given 
as 430 years (cf. goo in Gen151%), but 
whether this is even approximately 
correct is more than we can say, as we 
have no data for fixing precisely the 


So 


interval between Jacob’s migration and _ te 


the Exodus. Bet ee ee 
42. RVm is better than RV: it 1S cere ee 
night of vigil unto Jehovah.’ gee e 


43-51. P’s Regulations for the Passover Be ‘ 


(continued).—No alien, temporary settler. — 


(RV ‘sojourner’) or (foreign) servant = 


may eat of it, but aslave and asojourner 


(i.e. a protected foreigner: RV ‘ stranger ’) ae 


its 


\ ” 
At ur’ a SA oe et 


partake after being circumcised, — 
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The unity of the company keeping the 
feast is further emphasized by the rules 
that one lamb is to be eaten in one house, 
that no part of the flesh is to be carried 
outside the house, and that no bone of 
the Paschal lamb is to be broken (cf. 
Jn 19 %8), 

51 repeats 44, and.is probably inserted 
here to close the account of the departure 
from Egypt. 

XIII. 1-2. P’s Law of the Sanctity of 
the Firstborn.—-Here the principle is 
stated in its general form: the firstborn 
in Israel, whether of men or of cattle, 
are sacred to Jehovah. 

3-10. J’s Regulations about Unleavened 
Cakes.—No leavened bread is to be eaten 
on the day of the Exodus, which occurs 
in the month Abib (the old Canaanite 
name: cf. P in 127). The passage then 
describes how the feast is to be kept 
when the Israelites have entered Canaan. 
Unleavened cakes are to be eaten for 
seven days, with a pilgrim-feast on the 
seventh day. In P (12 14°) the pilgrim- 
age is on the first day, and there is a 
‘holy convocation’ on the first and the 
seventh days. The children are to be 
instructed as to the meaning of the 
festival (cf, 12 9°), and its observance, like 
a tattooing or branding on the hand and 
a badge worn on the forehead in primitive 
religions, is to remind Israel of its duty to 
Jehovah, who brought it out of Egypt. 

t1-16. J’s Law of the Sanctity of the 
Firstborn. — Firstborn males, both of 
man and beast, belong to Jehovah. As 
the ass cannot be eaten in sacrifice, 
because it is unclean, it must be redeemed 
by a lamb or a kid. The children are 
to be taught the meaning of the observ- 
ance, and the custom is to act, like a 
ceremonial mark or badge, as a reminder 
of what Jehovah has done for His 
people. memorial in *=frontlets (perhaps 
“headbands ’) here. Though the refer- 
ence here and in 9 is purely figurative, it 
gave rise to the later custom of wearing 
phylacteries, cases containing small scrolls, 
on which were written Ex 13 11% 11-16, 
Dt 6* ®, rz 48-21, and bound to the fore- 
head and left arm. 

17-22. From Succoth to Etham (17-19, E; 
20° .P; 21-22, J).—The exact line of march 
. cannot now be traced. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the Israelites did not follow 
the Mediterranean coast. The reason 
given for this is the presence of the 
Philistines; but this is an anachronism, 
as in Gen 21 *4 and 26 }, for the Philistines 
had not yet settled in Canaan. It is 
more probable that they wished to avoid 
the Egyptian forts and garrisons which 


would be a serious obstacle to a multitude 
wishing to escape across the isthmus of 
Suez. Instead of going by the directroute, 
they were led round ‘in the direction of 
the wilderness,’ west of the Red Sea, ‘ to 
the Red Sea’ itself, or probably to a 
shallow extension of it which in those 
days reached as far north as Lake Timsah. 
Etham is described as ‘ on the edge of the 
wilderness.’ There is no certain identi- 
fication of the site, but the name is 
thought by some scholars to be a survival 
of Khetem, a line of fortresses guarding 
the east frontier of Egypt. For ‘ armed’ 
in 18 read ‘in battle array,’ i.e. in an 
orderly manner. 

20 is P’s formula for marking the 
various stages of the journey: cf. 171, 19 ?. 

21-22. J describes how Jehovah guided 
the Israelites in a pillar of cloud by day 
and in a pillar of fire by night. Cloud and 
fire are symbols of the divine presence, 
but the treatment of the cloud varies 
considerably in the different sources. 
In J the pillar goes in front of the Israelites 
continuously in order to show them the 
way; in E (3371!) it comes down from 
time to time (no appearance of fire men- 
tioned), and stands at the door of the 
Tent of Meeting; in P (40 94°36) the cloud 
(not a pillar) covers the Tent-of Meeting 
as soon as it is set up, and remains there 
(with fire in it by night), and it gives the 
signal for moving the camp by rising 
above the Tent (Nu 9g 1478). Symbolical 
of the guiding or protecting presence of 
God, the cloud and the fire may have had 
some natural basis (e.g. the custom of 
carrying a brazier filled with burning 
wood at the head of an army or caravan 
on the march, or the figure may have been 
suggested by the sight of a volcano in 
eruption), but we cannot now say what 
is the relation of this beautiful tradition 
to the actual fact, natural or supernatural, 

XIV. The Crossing of the Red Sea 


oe P; 57, J; $9, Pp; 100, 6 10e Ft; 
a ,J; 154, E; 15, p; 160 f° 16-18 p. 
194; 19), 20a + 200 21a, P; 210 7; 


210-28 Pp 24-25" J; 6-270. PB: ‘276, T; 28-29. Ps 
30-31, J) —This is a composite narrative 
and somewhat complicated, but the two 
principal strands, J and P, agree with 
each other and with the song in the next 
chapter in the main fact, namely that 
the children of Israel crossed in safety; 
while the Egyptian army perished in the 
waters. According to P, Moses lifts up 


| his hand (in E his rod) and the waters 


divide, forming a road with a wall of 
water on either side. When the signal - 


is repeated, the waters come back upon 
| the Egyptians. In J, onthe otherhand, 
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Jehovah works through natural causes: 
a strong east wind drives along (not 
‘back’ as RV) the waters all night, so 
that a part of the bottom is laid bare; 
in the morning the sea returns to its 
_ wonted flow (RVm) and the pursuing 
Egyptians are drowned in it. If, as is 
probable, the sea went up as far as Lake 
_ Timsah, and there were shallow places 
south of that. lake, it is conceivable that 
_ asouth-east wind might drive the shallow 
waters to the north-west, while an ebb- 
tide might at the same time be drawing 
the main body of the sea in a southerly 
direction, thus leaving a track across 
which the children of Israel could march. 
I-4 is the sequel of 132° (P). The 
_ Israelites are told to turn and encamp on 
the west side of the sea, i.e. of the Gulf 
_ of Suez, or rather the ancient extension 
_ of it, in order that Pharaoh may be 
_ drawn to pursue them and that God may 
_ derive glory from his discomfiture. None 
_ of the places mentioned has been identi- 
fied, but the general situation is clear: the 
Israelites encamped in the wilderness of 
Egypt, with the sea in front of them, in 
_ order that Pharaoh might suppose that 
_ they were confused (RV ‘ entangled’), 
not knowing which way to turn for escape. 
8-9 is the sequel of 14. with an high 
hand= defiantly. In J the Israelites go 
after obtaining Pharaoh’s leave for a 
temporary absence (12% f.). all the 
horses ... and his army is a gloss on 
_ ‘the Egyptians’: omit. 
_ 5-7 (J). When the Egyptians found 
_ that the Israelites had not merely gone 
on a pilgrimage, but had departed alto- 
_ gether, they changed their mind (Hebrew 
_ “heart ’) with regard to the permission 
_ given in 12*1f. and made preparations 
to follow them. Instead of captains 
over Driver translates ‘knights upon’; 
- some superior military officer is intended. 
pi ro-74 (J) 2%, E) is the. sequel- of *”. 
- When the children of Israel saw that 
_* Egypt was marching after them,’ they 
~ were alarmed, and in their alarm declared 
_ that they had always been opposed to this 
plan (cf., however, 41, J). In 1 trans- 
- jJate ‘stand firm,’ and in 1%’ follow RVm. 
- 15-31. The command, lift thou up thy 
rod, plainly belongs to E (see 41’, etc.); 
so also the reference to the angel of God 
in 1 and 2% (translate “and he came 
between ’), and perhaps the first half of 
15, where Wherefore criest thou unto me ? 
comes in awkwardly. The reference 
to the cloud and the darkness in ?° is 
somewhat obscure, and it is possible that 
the text may be corrupt. 


Probably the: 
d in the original was | 
: rae a ak 


that the cloud, which had moved: from 
the van to the rear, was dark to the 
Egyptians, but gave light to the Israelites. 
According to Jos247, the Lord put 
thick darkness between the Israelites 
and the Egyptians. The mention of 
horsemen in this chapter and in 15 19 is 
an anachronism: the Egyptians did not 
use cavalry at this period. the morning 
watch is the last of the three parts into 
which the Hebrew night was divided. 

24. Ps 77 1*1® suggests flashes of light- 
ning as the means of the Egyptians’ 
discomfiture. Perhaps that may be the 
meaning of the expression, Jehovah 
looked forth upon the host of the Egyptians 
through the pillar of fire and of cloud. 
In *° read with Sam., LXX, and Syriac 
“he bound,’ i.e. clogged, ‘ their chariot 
wheels,’ and continue as RVm. 

XV. 1-21. A Song of Triumph.—This 
is one of the finest specimens of Hebrew 
poetry, but it cannot be assigned_in its 
present form to the time of Moses; for 
the allusions to Jehovah’s holy habitation 
and His sanctuary in 1% 1” imply a date 
after the conquest of Canaan and the 
setting-up of the Ark in Shiloh, if not to 
the building of Solomon’s Temple. On 
the whole it seems probable that it is 
an exilic psalm, drawing encouragement 
from the ancient deliverance of God’s 
people (cf.-Ps 68 and Is 43 1&1", 48 73, 
Bm S52 296372114) Style, and evo- 
cabulary support this view. Moreover, 
the poem shows acquaintance not only 
with J (* %), but also with P (%-* 9), 
Some, however, would claim the song of 
Miriam in #1 as a genuine fragment of 
ancient song. If this is so, we must 
render ‘the horse and his charioteer,’ or, 
omitting the pronoun with LXX, read 
“horse and chariot.’ So also in 1, if, as 
some think, this v. too is ancient. 
5 hymns the warlike prowess of 
Jehovah, shown in the drowning of the 
Egyptians; *1!° further describes how 
Jehovah destroyed the enemy, while 
11-18 celebrates the incomparable power of 
Jehovah in guiding Israel, through the 
conquest of Canaan, to their promised 
home. 

_ g. Translate: ‘My appetite shall be 
sated with them . . . my hand shall dis- 
possess them.’ BAT 
tg9..An addition by the compiler, in 
the style of P, explaining the significance 
of the psalm. 
20-21 (E) describes how Miriam and the © 


women of Israel’ celebrated the great 


deliverance with dance and.song. For 
dancing as an outlet for religious enthu- 
Siasm. cf, 32°; Jeez 71;'r S18 *;2 5634; 


xv. { 


Ps 149°, 150%. Miriam answered them 
may mean that she and her women sang 
in antiphon. This is E’s account of a 
song which in !(J) is attributed to Moses. 
Miriam is described as Aaron’s sister, 
because she is more closely associated 
with Aaron than with Moses (cf. notes 
Onezn); 
22-27. From the Red Sea to Elim 
(J with additions in *%: 26),—Leaving the 
place where they had crossed the Red 
Sea, the Israelites march through the 
desert of Shur along a narrow track 
which skirts the shore. After a three 
days’ journey (i.e. about forty-five miles) 
they reach a spring named Marah and 
find it so bitter as to be undrinkable, but 
Moses (cf. Elisha, 2 K 21%?) makes it 
sweet by casting a certain tree into it. 
_ Then they come to an oasis called Elim 
‘and described as consisting of twelve 
springs of water and seventy palm trees. 
'22. The wilderness of Shur or Etham 
ran east of the present Suez Canal. As 
Shur=‘a wall’ in Hebrew, it has been 
supposed to refer to a wall built by the 
Egyptians to protect their east frontier 
( against invaders from Asia; but the fact 
that the word is poetical and only occurs 
twice in this sense renders this theory 
precarious. There is no certain identi- 
fication of either Marah (7%) or Elim (?’), 
though it is not impossible, if the tradi- 
tional Sinai be adopted, that Ayun Musa 
(‘the springs of Moses’) and the Wady 
Gharandel respectively may be the spots 
to which reference is made. 
250 is thought to belong to E’s explana- 
fi tion of the name Massah (‘ proving’); 
ee NOE 7 hs 
26 is an addition in the style of Deu- 
teronomy. 
: XVI. The Wilderness of Sin. Manna 
yy ‘and Quails (1°3, 8-132, 154-26; 31-36 are assigned 
by Driver: tows) .4:>- 199:154..87-30 to J). 
Leaving the oasis of Elim, the Israelites 
entered the wilderness of Sin, This is 
sometimes identified with a plain near the 
_ coast called E] Markha. Here they had 
their first experience of lack of food, and 
they soon began to complain of their 
meagre fare. 
plaint, Jehovah gave them quails in the 
evening and manna in the morning (P). 
_. According to J, Jehovah provided them 


_ sixth day with sufficient. manna for two 
_ days. Omit ® as an explanatory gloss, 
) wwandy read Satter 722in% 

This chapter is clearly out of place in 
‘its present context; for it implies the 
_ Sabbatical Law, the Ark, and the Deca- 
en ee 9 23,83 f.), none of which was in 


In answer to their com-- 


__ daily with manna from heaven, and on the 


/of the pot of manna (31-34), is 
reference to the Ark or Tent of Meetit 
80. i + Ns ¢ - x 


EXODUS 


existence before the giving of the Law, 
and, according to Nu 11 (J), quails were 
sent by Jehovah after the departure from 
Sinai because the people had grown weary 
of eating manna. It seems, therefore, 
that this section of P belongs originally 
to a later period in the narrative, perhaps 
after Nu 10. 

Flights of quails are common in this 
region; they come with the wind (Nu 11 +) 
and fly low. When they alight in the 
evening, they cover the ground and are 
easily caught. As they are only men- 
tioned in P here, and that abruptly, with 
nothing to indicate that the Israelites 
used them, we must infer that only a 
fragment of P’s account of the quails has 
survived. The reference may have been 
left in accidentally by the editor when he 
transferred this section to its present 
position. 

Manna is described as ‘a thin flake,’ 
like the hoar-frost (14) in size, or as the 
small greyish-white seeds of the coriander 
(31). Its appearance was ‘ as the appear- 
ance of bdellium’ (a transparent gum, 
Nu i178), and its taste like ‘ wafers 
mixed with honey * (8!) or “ cakes baked 
with oil’ (Nuiz). It fell from heaven 
with--théwdew. (2+ 15:34, IN) dhe 
reference is, no doubt, to the Arabic 
manna, a sticky juice which drops during 
the night from the trunks and branches of 
a species of tamarisk in certain parts of © 
the Sinaitic peninsula and, when boiled 
and strained, is eaten by the Arabs, like 
honey, with unleavened bread. When 
found in the early morning, it is in the 
form of small white grains and of the — 
consistency of wax, but it melts quickly 
under the heat of the sun (#1). It does 
not appear except in the months of June ~ 
and July, and then only after a rainy _ 
spring. Moreover, it is only produced in 
small quantities. Here, however, and in 
Nu 11, its providential character is 
magnified: it is the staple food of the 
Israelites for forty years, it fallsevery day — 
except on the Sabbath, and the Supply 4 
is exactly sufficient for each man’s need. 
For New Testament allusions see Ja = 
6*1 ff.; 1 Cor 10%: 2Cor8'.. t 

In both P and J the provision of manne 
is connected with the Sabbath, and. both | 
take the opportunity of teaching the “a 
duty of its observance. In *96 this duty _ 
is laid upon the people i in consequence ‘Ob at 
the miracle described in 2?, and in 27-30 
(cf. 4 5) the observance, is ees as aie 
a test of obedience. 

In the direction for the pres 


gst JA 


e° 
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as often (e.g. 2721; Nu16%28f.). So 
C Aaron laid it up before the Testimony 
_ (P’s usual expression for the Decalogue 
_ written on the tables in the Ark; cf. 2 5a 
— 30%6; Nuir7* 2°). before Jehovah in 3 
_ has the same sense as here, and it is 
_ probable that in 1° we should read either 
migqdash (‘sanctuary ’) or mishkan (‘tent 
of meeting’) instead of midbar (‘wilder- 
" ness ’), as it is in this connexion that the 
glory of Jehovah in the cloud almost 
always appears. 

15. What is it? (Hebrew man hua’). 

The question is intended as a popular 
explanation of the name for manna 
_ (Hebrew man), the real origin of which 

is unknown. 

16. Omer is only found in this chapter. 
_ According to Kennedy, the tenth part 
_of an ephah would be about six and a 

half pints. 

XVII. 1-7. From the Wilderness of Sin 
to Rephidim ; Water from the Rock (3+ ?, 
2p: le, 2a, 5, 4-6, ae. 1 DR 2c, 3, 7a, ¢ , J)—The 
children of Israel journeyed by stages 
(RVm; lit. by pluckings up, i.e. of tent- 
pegs) from the desert of Sin to a place 
_near Horeb called Rephidim. Here 
again, as at Marah, they suffered from 
lack of water, and their complaints were 
renewed. Their wants were supplied by 
Moses, who struck the rock with his rod 
(E), and the memory of the event was 
preserved by giving the names Massah 
€. Proving ’) and Meribah (‘ Strife ’) to the 
i ae where it occurred. 

The double question in 2, combined with 
the two names and two explanations of 
rl the same locality in ” » Suggests: an amal- 
gamation of two narratives—a ‘ Massah ’ 
story from J and a‘ Meribah’ story from 
E. In Nu2zo 113 (J and P) there is 
a another story of the striking of the rock 
which is almost certainly a variant of 
E here, but it is represented as taking 
at Kadesh, near the borders of the 
ised Land. It maybe thatthe story 
ally belongs to the period when 
e Israelites were at Kadesh. 

, it is not unlikely that the events 

ed in this chapter and the next 


here is. a bela ae to 
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lifted up to Jehovah’s throne.’ 


In any | unnecessary to ‘read: with many scholars ; 


g to a time after the departure from — 
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tribe whose home was in the south of 
Palestine, near Kadesh, made a raid 
upon the Israelites, who were led by 
Joshua. Moses watched the’contest from 
a hill, and, as long as he held up his rod, 
his side won. When his*strength failed, 
Aaron and Hur held up his hands (or 


hand) until sunset, by which time Joshua. 


had ‘ prostrated (RVm) Amalek and his 
people without quarter.’ Provision was 
made for the remembrance of the victory: 
Moses was bidden to write it in a book 
and impress it upon (rehearse it in the 
ears of) Joshua. He also erected a com- 
memorative altar (cf. Gen 35 
Jg © 4) and called it ‘ Jehovah-nissi.’ 

It is probable that this incident, like 
that of the water from the rock, stood 
originally at a later stage of the wander- 
ings. That a predatory tribe should find 
its way as far south as the district of 
Horeb is not impossible, but the struggle 
with Amalek in Nu 14 suggests the néigh- 
bourhood of Kadesh rather than. that of 
Sinai. Moreover, Moses is represented as 


too old and feeble to lead his army in | 


person, and Joshua is introduced without 
explanation as a general already well 
known. These arguments point to a date 
nearer the end than the beginning of the 
story. 

11 and 12 seem to reflect two traditions: 
according to one, Moses holds up the rod 
in one hand; according to the other, he 
holds up both hands—the attitude of 
prayer. The versions read ‘hands’ in 


11, suggesting that Moses raised one hand 


with the rod in it and stretched out the 
other also. Hur (said by Josephus to 


be the husband of Miriam) is only men-. 
tioned once again (24 * with Aaron). 


14. for with RVm. 

15. Jehovah-nissi = : Jehovah is my 
banner, i.e. my leader under yg I will. 
fight. 

16. Lit. 
Jah,’ i.e. 


‘a hand on the ineahes eu wy. 
It is. 


nés (‘ banner ’) for kés (‘ throne’). | ‘The 
principle expressed in '41* and Dt 25 17-19, 
and acted upon by Gideon (Jg 6), Saul 
(x S 15) and David (z S 30; 2 S 8), breathes 


the spirit of the older dispensation ” ; 
(Driver, lix f.). 


XVIII. Jethro’s Visit to Moses (E, w: 
nes additions in ast aay) ‘per 


#ssJosi22he 


aa 
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the escape from Egypt and of the people’s 
adventures by the way. Jethro blesses 
Jehovah for Israel’s deliverance, offers 
sacrifice, and invites Aaron and other 


notables to join him at the sacrificial . 


feast (!12). Jethro advises Moses to 
appoint capable subordinates to assist 
him in the administration of justice, 
reserving only for himself the more im- 
portant cases and the duty of warning the 
people ‘of the statutes and directions ’ 
13-27 

This episode belongs quite clearly to 
a later point in the narrative, for the 
ewilderness at the mount of God (°) where 
it took place was not reached till 19 }?. 
Probably Dt 1 %18 is correct in placing it 
at the end of the Israelites’ stay at Horeb. 
Other indications.of a date subsequent 
to the revelation at Sinai are to eat 
bread before God, i.e. at the sanctuary (1), 
and the statutes of God, given on the 
mountain (16 2°), 

2-4. In 2? Moses has only one son, 
and in 47° he takes Zipporah with him 
to Egypt. In order to solve the difficulty 
suggested’ by °, these verses are inserted: 
the name of the second son is supplied, 
and it is stated that Moses had sent his 
wife back to Midian after his arrival in 
Egypt. 

6. Read (with LXX, Sam. and Syriac) 
“and one said unto Moses, Behold thy 
father-in-law Jethro is come.’ 

16. statutes were definite rules, stereo- 


typed and permanent, such as those. 


which Moses. received on Mount Sinai; 
‘directions’ (not laws as RV) were pro- 
nouncements delivered from time to time. 
as circumstances required (McNeile). 

21. It is difficult to imagine how such 
an elaborate organization would work. 


“Tf Israel numbered 600,000 the required 


number of rulers would be 78,600’ 
(McNeile). Perhaps ‘thousands,’ etc., 
stand for groups, not numbers. In 
Nu 11 4**4 Moses appointed only seventy 
elders to help him. ; 
There are two questions of historical 
interest connected with this chapter: 
(rt) the influence of Jethro on Moses; 
(2) the picture of Moses as a legislator. 
(1) The connexion between Moses and 
his people with Jethro the Kenite, priest of 
Midian, and his tribe must have been a 
very close one. When Moses fled to the 
desert after slaying the Egyptian he 
‘stayed with Jethro, kept his flock and 
_ became his son-in-law. When he re- 


turned to Horeb at the head of his people, | 
Jethro visited him, and it was he who | 
taught Moses to delegate much of his~ 
work as judge to subordinates. When 


the Israelites were about to leave Sinai, 
Moses requested his father-in-law to 
accompany them, but Jethro expressed 
a wish to return to his own kindred. 
Moses then urged that his knowledge of 
the wilderness would be of great service 
(Nu 10 29-32), and a later reference suggests 
that he finally consented to go (Jg 17°: 
cf. 411). From this close association, 
combined with the facts that before the 
time of Moses the God of the Israelites was 
thought to dwell on Mount Sinai, and that 
He was worshipped by a branch of the 
Midianites, of whom Jethro was the 
priests (3%, 13-4); 
(a) that Moses learnt the name ‘ Jehovah’ 
from the Midianites when he was living 
with them, and (b) that the sacrificial 
feast at which Jethro presided (18 1*) on 
the arrival of the Israelites at the mount 
of God was really their admission to the 
tribal worship of Jehovah. Against (a), 
however, is the statement of E that 
Jehovah is the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, also the unlikelihood of so 
rapid an acceptance by the Israelites of a 
new and foreign deity, while (b) is more 
naturally explained as the action of a 
chief in his own territory entertaining 
visitors and seeking to unite the two 
tribes who worship the same God by vows 
of friendship and alliance (McNeile, 
cxili f.). (2) The mass of legislation, 
ceremonial, moral, and judicial, now 
grouped round the name of Moses, belongs 
to different periods and represents different 
points of view, but as almost all Old 
Testament scholars believe that the real 
history of the nation begins with this 
great leader, so almost all would agree 
that it was he who planted the seeds 
of that spiritual monotheism, ethical 
morality and social justice which blos- 
somed in a later age. If the Pentateuch 
is not Mosaic in its final shape, it is 
Mosaic in inception and germ. In this 


it has been supposed - 


chapter we see him, like an Arab sheikh, _ 
giving decisions on social matters, and _ 
‘so creating a primitive nucleus of | 


Hebrew law.’ Such decisions, given 
orally in the settlement of cases brought 
before him from time to time, would 
naturally form precedents for future use. 
Priests and judges would follow them or_ 
adapt them to the circumstances of their 
age. 
up an increasing body of ceremonial, 


civil, and criminal law which, because _ 


it was based upon a Mosaic foundation 
and Mosaic principles, would pass current 
under the name of the first great lawgiver. 


XIX. The Theophany on Mount Sinai. . 


Thus there would gradually grow | 
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—As Sinai was believed to be the abode - 
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of God, it was natural that Moses should 
go up to it as soon as the Israelites arrived 
there. Here he received a revelation 
“amid the awe-inspiring accompaniments 
of a theophany.’ Whether this chapter 
is only ‘a dramatic picture the details of 
which are not to be pressed,’ or whether 
an actual thunderstorm is the natural 
foundation of what is described, we 
cannot say; but we know from many 
references in the Old Testament that the 
Hebrews associated thunder and lightning 

_ with Jehovah’s presence, and it may be 
that the storms which played round the 
mountain inspired Moses with a sense of 

-.God’s: nearness, and that the thunder 

_ meant something more to him than a mere 
symbol of God’s voice (Wade, Old Testa- 
ment History, 115 f.). 

Incoherence, inconsistency, and want 
of sequence betray the composite character 
of this narrative. It is impossible to 
follow the movements of Moses up and 

_ down the mountain or to get a clear idea 
as to what the people and the priests were 
to do, when we read the text as it stands. 

_ Much ingenuity has been shown in 

attempts to disentangle the various 
sources, but no certainty is attainable. 
The following, based on McNeile and 

-Driver, is put forward as a possible 

solution: 
2a and 1 is P’s account of the arrival of 

_ the Israelites at Sinai: ‘And they took 

their journey from Rephidim, and came 
to the wilderness of Sinai, and pitched in 
the wilderness: in the third month, etc., 

- came they into the wilderness of Sinai.’ 

_ This is P’s itinerary, continued from 17. 

| Tf we assign 2b, 3a, 10, 11a, 14-17 and 19 to 
¢ E, we get the following result: ‘. . . and 

_ there Israel pitched before the mount. 

_ And Moses went up to God. And Jeho- 

| vah said unto Moses, Go unto the people, 


and sanctify them to-day and to-morrow, 
and let them wash their garments, and be 
_ ready against the third day. And Moses 
went down from the mount unto the 


they washed their garments. And he 
_ said unto the people, Be ready against 
_ the third day: come not near a woman. 
_ And it came to pass on the third day, 
when it was morning, that there was 
: and a dense 
cloud upon the mount, and the voice of a 
_ shéphar (horn) exceeding loud; and all the 
- people that were in the camp trembled. 
_ And Moses brought forth the people out 
_of the camp to meet God; and they took 
‘their stand at the nether part of the 
And the voice of the shéphar 
-waxed louder and louder: Moses 
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people, and sanctified the people, and 


kept speaking and God kept answering 
him with a voice (i.e. with thunder).’ 
What God said is recorded in 2011, 
According to this account, Moses goes up 
to the mountain, which is God’s abode, 
and is commanded to sanctify the people 
in preparation for a theophany on the 
third day. Moses obeys, and on the 
third day God comes to the mountain in 
a thundercloud and with the sound of 
a mysterious trumpet. The people are 
brought trembling to the foot of the 
mountain to meet God, and hear a col- 


. loquy between Him and Moses. 


If we eliminate *§ as the contribution 
of ‘a religious thinker of the Deuterono- 
mic school’ (Dr. and McN.), .78 as out 
of place here because it presupposes 
the Decalogue (McN.), * as a misplaced 
variant of *, and 7% *4¢ as a gloss (see 
McN., xxvi), the remaining fragments will 
belong to J’s version of the theophany, 
but it is obvious that the verses are ~ 
not in the right order. The following 
arrangement gives a tolerably clear 
account: ‘And Jehovah called unto him 
out of the mountain (*’), and Jehovah 
said unto Moses, Lo, I am coming unto 
thee in a thick cloud, that the people may 
hear when I speak with thee, and may 
believe thee also for ever ().. And 
mount Sinai was altogether asmoke, 
because Jehovah descended on it in fire: 
and the smoke thereof ascended as the 
smoke of a kiln, and the whole mount 
quaked greatly (1%). And Jehovah came 
down upon mount Sinai, to the top of 
the mount: and Jehovah called Moses to 
the top of the mount; and Moses went up. 
And Jehovah said unto Moses, Go down, 
charge the people, lest they break through 
unto Jehovah to gaze, and many of them 
perish. And let the priests also which 
come near to Jehovah sanctify them- — 


selves, lest Jehovah make a breach in 


them (2°22), And thou shalt come up, 
thou, and Aaron with thee, and the 


priests (?4*); for the third day Jehovah 


will come down in the sight of all the - 
people upon mount Sinai. And thou 
shalt set bounds unto the people round 
about, saying: Take heed to yourselves, 
that ye go not up into the mount, or 
touch the border of it: whosoever toucheth 
the mount shall be surely put to death: 
no hand shall‘touch him, but he shall 
surely be stoned, or shot through; whether 
it be beast or man, it shall not live. - 
When the yobhél (the ram’s horn) sound- 
eth long, they (emphatic =“‘the priests ’’) © 
may come up the mount (11718), but let — 


| not the people break through to come up 
| unto Jehovah, lest he make a breach in ~ 


y 
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them. So Moses went down unto the 
people, and said unto them .. .’ What 
he said has been lost, but it would natur- 
ally be the substance of the commands in 
21-24. The sequelin J is 247. 

If this be an approximately correct 
afrangement of the fragments which 
remain of J, we have a parallel narrative 
of the theophany which differs in, some 
respects from that of E. 

3c-6 describes the covenant-relationship 
between God and the people. One of the 
most beautiful passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, it represents a stage of religious 
belief which was not reached until the 
prophets of the 8th century (McNeile, 
exxiif.). 

5. Translate ‘ a special possession unto 
me above all peoples’ (Dr.). For New 
Testament references see Tit 2 14; 1 P2°9; 
Rev 1°, 519, 20°. The Christian Church 
is the true people of God. 

16. For a supernatural trumpet as one 
of the signs of God’s coming see Mt 24 *1; 
1 Thess 4 '*;. 1Cor15°?. The ‘horn’ 
here and in !® is not the same as the 

‘ram’s horn’ in }!%. The latter is not the 
heavenly trumpet, but a signal which 
Moses is to give to the priests when the 
time comes for them to ascend the moun- 
tain. 

24b. The translation given above re- 
presents a change in punctuation, not an 
emendation of the Hebrew text. 

XX. 1-17. The Decalogue.—This famous 
collection of laws, which forms a concise 
summary of an Israelite’s duty towards 
God and his neighbour, is known as the 
Decalogue, i.e. the “ Ten Words,’ a name 
derived from Dt 438, 10%. Opinion, how- 
ever, differs.as to how it should be divided: 
(1) The Greek Church numbers. the 
commandments as the English Church 
numbers them; (2) the Roman Church 


_ joins our first and second commandments 
into one, and splits our tenth into two, 


while (3) the Jews take the preface as 


the first, and make our first two into their 
-second commandment. 
'Church Catechism, the first four deal 


According to the 


with religious, the remaining command- 
ments with moral, duties, but, since 


be respect for parents was a religious duty in 


ancient times, it is legitimate to think of 


_ them as two groups of five each. 


Literary History of the Ten Words.— 


Every child’ who has been taught to 
repeat them must have noticed that 
_ whereas one, six, seven, eight, and nine | 
are terse and simple, consisting in each 
case of a single sentence, the rest are 


amplified either by reasons for keeping 


the commandments or Pye other aad" 


to the Creed and the Lord’s Pra 
eset rudimentary PISCE ECRIOE till the s3th 
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tional matter. And when these ampli- 
fications are compared with those which 
are found in Dt 5 **!, it is seen that a 
different reason is given for Sabbath 
observance, and that there are smaller 
divergences in two, five, nine, and ten. 
Hence it has been supposed that all the 
commandments were originally cast in the 
same terse form and that various explana- 
tory comments were added from time to 
time. (This view, now held by almost all 
Old Testament scholars, is reflected in the 
English revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer.) The sources from which the 
additional matter is thought to be derived 


will be indicated. in the notes below. It. 


will be sufficient here to say that two, 
three, four, and ten show affinities with 
J and E, that two, three, four, and five 
contain Deuteronomic elements, and that 
four suggests the influence of P. If this 
supposition be correct, the ‘ Ten Words,” 
as we have received them, are the result 
of a long growth extending over several 
centuries. This does not, however, 
detract from their value; for ‘a product 
which has been slowly evolved is not 
less the work of God than one which has 
appeared complete and ready-made, and 
it must be judged not by the earliest but 
by the latest stage in its growth’ (McN.). 
As the Decalogue stands now, it is ‘a 
monument of priceless worth, and is the 
basis of all subsequent Christian teach- 
ing on our duty towards God and’ our 
neighbour.’ 

In the Book of Common Prayer the 
Decalogue holds a position of consider- 
able importance. It is to be learnt by 
heart by every baptized person, together 
with the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer; it 
is interpreted in a Christian sense in the 
Church Catechism; it is held up as our 
standard for self-examination, and it is 
ordered to be read at the celebration 
of the Holy Communion. 


is ‘ questionable whether it should be so 


constantly and nakedly propounded as — 


the summary of the moral law to Chris- 
tian people’ 
Principles, 1-47, 110-123).* 


1-2. The preface states who it is that 7: 


(see Gore’s Christian Mirae. sS 


But there are _ 
many who feel with Bishop Gore that it 


a 


_ 


utters the commandments: it is Jehovah, - uy, 


Israel’s God, who has a claim upon their — 
gratitude and obedience. 
3. The First Commandment: © 


of me.’ This * Word ’ does not necessari 


* The Ten i were Paw c 
ayer as part 


a 
‘There 
shall not be to thee other gods - in front 
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af 
mean that the existence of other gods 
must be denied. If it belongs to the age 
of Moses, the probability is that it forbids 
the Israelites to acknowledge any other 
gods in front of Jehovah, their God.* 
4-6. The Second Commandment : ‘ Thou 
shalt not make unto thee a graven image.’ 
Graven images were images carved out 
_ of wood or stone. The reference is to 
images of Jehovah, but Deuteronomy 
_ extends the prohibition to representations 
of birds, beasts, and fishes, perhaps also 
_ heavenly bodies (cf. Dt 4 }*1*), as objects 
_ of worship. For the water under the earth 
see'Gen 1 *1°, 
*__.5. Jehovah, as Israel’s Husband (cf. 
_ Hosea), will not tolerate the giving to 
another of the reverence due to Him, 
_ whether that other be a god, as in 34 4, 
_ or, as here, an image of a god (cf. Dt 44, 
 5°%,6%). It is an everlasting law of 
_ human society that children suffer by 
- reason ofthesins oftheirfathers.. Nothing 
_ is more shallow than to deny the reality 
4 of either God’s exclusive claim or of the 
= It 
é 


a 


social consequences of human sin. 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
the words refer only to the external 
results of sin, and not to God’s anger 
_ against innocent sufferers, and that 
_ Jeremiah (31° f.) and Ezekiel (18 ?) taught 
_ the complementary truth that every man 
i must suffer for his own sins (McN.). 
6 is Deuteronomic: cf. Dt65; Mk 12°°. 
_ The Greek Church adheres literally to the 
: second commandment, and uses ikons, 
"i.e. flat pictures of our Lord, the Blessed 
' Virgin, and the saints. Puritans would 
_ prohibit the use of images in church, but 
_ the Catholic view (as also the Lutheran) 
_ is that this commandment was modified 
_ by the Incarnation, and that images (not 
ofthe unseen Father but) of the Incarnate 
_ Son and His saints are permissible for 
_ purposes of instruction and as aids to 
devotion (Prayer Book Dictionary, Art. 
_ “Images ’).: 
4. The Third Commandment: Thou 
lt not take up (upon thy lips) the name 
of Jehovah thy God for unreality.’ A 
prohibition against irreverence. It ap- 
plies not only to blasphemy, cursing, and 
 reviling, but also to an idle and frivolous 
use of the Name. According to Bishop 
Gore (Serymon on the Mount, 209), the 
an application is the duty of truth- 


Ls 


* Iti possible, however, that ‘al panat may 
my face,’ implying, in an age when 


pe 


monolatry or tono- - 
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fulness; God is everywhere, and oaths 
are unnecessary because everything said 
ought to be of the nature of an oath in 
God’s presence (Mt 5 $°-8’). thy God is 
characteristic of Deuteronomy, ad the 
expansion ‘for Jehovah will not leave 
him unpunished .. .’ recalls 347 (J). 
8-11. The Fourth Commandment : ‘ Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ 
The word Sabbath (possibly Babylonian 
in origin, because the word Ssabattum and 
an observance of seventh days are found 
in Babylon) was connected in thought 
with the Hebrew shabath, which denotes | 
“cessation from work.’ Dt 52 has ‘ ob- 
serve’ for ‘remember,’ and adds ‘as 
Jehovah thy God commanded thee.’ 
9-10 is an expansion from a Deuterono- 
mic source, defining how the Sabbath is 
to be sanctified: no business to be done 
either by the Israelite himself, or by any 
member of his household, or by his cattle, 
or by the sojourner settled in his~Cities 
(lit. ‘gates’). manservant and maid- 
servant = male and female slaves. For 
thiss verse. cis Di ra 1718 6 tse ieee 
inserts ‘ ox’ and ‘ ass” before ‘ cattle.’ 
II, an expansion from the school of P 
(31 27; Gen 2%), explains why the Sabbath 
is to be kept holy. Dt51*1 gives a 
different reason. Instead of the reference 
to the week of Creation, Deuteronomy 
assigns a humanitarian purpose to the in- 
stitution: ‘that thy male and female slave 
| may rest as wellasthou. And thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a slave in the 
land of Egypt, and Jehovah thy God 
brought thee out thence with a strong 
hand anda stretched-out arm. Therefore 
Jehovah thy God commanded thee to cele- 
brate the Sabbath day.’ This command- 
ment, as it has come down to the Chris- 
tian Church, contains three principles: 
(z) that of work (‘six days shalt thou 
labour’), which accounts for the Jewish 


that the day may be set apart for God; 
and (3) the principle of fellowship—equal 
regard for slaves, sojourners, and cattle | 
(Gore’s Christian Moral Principles, 21 {.). 
‘There is one principle which underlies 


Sunday, viz. that our time belongs to’ 


in seven teaches us the sacredness of all 
| days. The difference between the two is 
that the Sabbath is primarily a day of 
cessation from work, while Sunday 
primarily a day of worship.*: i) ate y 


‘Testament ceremonial (cf. Col216)—Ep. 
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contempt for idleness; (2) that of abstin- | 
ence from work on the Sabbath, in order — 


both the Jewish Sabbath and the Christian ~ - 


God: the special consecration of one day — 


is) 
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* The Sabbath: commandment is by St. Paul | at s 
regarded as abrogated with the rest of the Old oe 
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12. The Fifth Commandment : ‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother.’ For the high 
respect paid to parents in Israel cf. 21 4°"; 
Dt 21)3*8h; Mk 7 113, | The proniise is 
a Deuteronomic expansion (cf. Dt 4 2°, 
5 °°, 67, etc.). After ‘mother’ Dt 5 ® inserts 
‘as Jehovah thy God commanded thee,’ 
and amplifies the second part of the verse. 
Here the first ‘ table ’ ends. 

13. The Sixth Commandment: ‘ Thou 
shalt do no murder.’ The penalty . for 
murder is laid down in 21 '*. For our 
Lord’s ,interpretation of this command 
see Mt 5 24-26. He applies the prohibition 
to the words of the lips and the thoughts 
of the heart, as well as to overt acts of 
hatred. 

14. The Seventh Commandment : ‘ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery.’ The penalty 
is mentioned in Lev 20 1°; Dt 222%. Our 
Lord’s interpretation of this command- 
ment, as of-the sixth and the third, goes 
behind the outward act to the inward 
motive. The deliberate intention to sin 
is as sinful as the sin actually committed 
(Mt 5 27-32), 

15. The Eighth Commandment : ‘ Thou 
shalt not steal.’ Dishonesty was a be- 
setting sin in Israel, constantly denounced 
by the prophets. Dt5 "1% links the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth commandments 
together by the word ‘and.’ Breaches of 
these three commandments are joined with 
false swearing in Hos 47; Jer7°%. Penal- 
ties for stealing are given in 21 16, 22 1. 

16. The Ninth Commandment: ‘ Thou 
shalt not testify against thy neighbour 
a witness of falsehood,’ Another beset- 
ting sin in the East. The reference is 
primarily, no doubt, to a court of law, 
but in 23 3 ‘false witness’ refers to giving 

_ currency to:a groundless report. The 
penalty is given in Dt191*#1,. Dt5?° 
has ‘ unreality ’ instead of ‘ falsehood.’ 

17. The Tenth Commandment: ‘ Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house.’ 
The commandment is thought to have 
ended here originally, the rest being a 
mere amplification. In this case house 
would mean ‘ household,’ and what follows 
simply enumerates some of the things 
belonging to it (cf. 23 !", E). 

» the wife is placed first, and the house, etc., 
‘follow. ‘ His field ’ is added to the list of 
things which shall not be ‘ desired’ (a 
different verb from the one used in the 
case of the wife). It has been said that 
this commandment differs from the other 
nine in that it deals not with our acts, 
but with that inner mental state which 
_ is the source of all wrongs done to one’s 

_ neighbour (cf. Rom 77) From this it is 

_ argued that a commandment which sug- 


t 
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gests so high a standard of morals is out 
of place in the Decalogue. But it is pos- 
sible that we may have read into the com- 
mandment more than it actually meant 
at the time when it was given: ‘ “ covet- 
ing’”’ may emphasize not so much the 
feelings as the practical steps which might 
be taken to give effect to them ’ (Cent. B.), 
and against St. Paul in Rom 77 we can 
set Mk 1019, where the tenth command- 
ment is interpreted as ‘ Defraud not.’ 

It has been argued further that the use 
of the word ‘ house’ rather than ‘ tent’ 
implies a settled agricultural life in 
Canaan, and that, therefore, this com- 
mandment cannot belong to the Mosaic 
age. But it is possible that bayith 
(‘house’) may have been a general term 
for dwellings, including tents, as in Arabic. 
A similar objection is brought against 
the fourth commandment, viz. the incom- 
patibility of cessation from work with 
the life of nomads mainly occupied with 
feeding and tending cattle. This is not 
decisive, as we do not know how much 
abstinence from work was required in the 
age ofMoses. Thereis, however, a serious 
difficulty in the way of accepting the 
second commandment as original, for 
images were widely used in the worship of 
Jehovah, apparently without condemna- 
tion, till the time of the 8th-century 
prophets. For a full discussion of the 
problem see C.B., 413 ff.; ‘ the prohibition 
may have been Mosaic, though it was not 
acted upon by the bulk of the people.’ 

18-21 (E). Effect of the Theophany on 
the People.—Alarmed by what they saw 
(and heard), the people ask that Moses 
may speak to them instead of God. For 
when the people saw it read (with LXX, 
Sam., and Vulg.) ‘ the people were afraid 
and.’ This involves no change in the text 
itself, but gets rid of the second ‘ saw,’ 
which is tautologous. 

22-XXIII. 33 (E). The Book of the 
Covenant.—The name by which this sec- 
tion is known is derived from 247. It is 
the oldest known collection of Hebrew 
laws, but not so old that we can ascribe 
the authorship to Moses. No doubt it 
contains decisions which were made by 
Moses (181%), but. much of its subject- 


matter is unsuitable for the nomads whom ; 


Moses led. The stage of society for which 
it is designed is one in which the main in- 
terests of the people are agricultural. 
the same time it is not an advanced stage: 
the laws of worship are of the simplest 


possible character, and the principles of | 
civil and criminal justice are in some cases — 


those which are still current among the 


Arabs (e.g. the lex talionis). The code — 
: ieee PBR! A oer enlist eee. 
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as a whole will, therefore, be later than 
the conquest of Canaan and earlier than 
the later monarchy with its more com- 
plex social conditions, 

The promulgation of a new code of laws 
was sometimes ascribed to the command 
of the nation’s god (cf. the laws of Zeus and 
Apollo). But the closest parallel to Ex 
207?-23*8 is the code of Hammurabi (CH), 
king of Babylon (c. 2123-2081), said to 

_ have been delivered to him by Shamash the 
sun-god. Some of the features which these 
early Hebrew laws share with CH may be 
features common to all Semites from pre- 

historic times; others may be traced to 

_ the fact that the ancestors of the Israelites 

_ once lived under CH, whether in Ur (P), 

_ orin Haran (J), or to Babylonian influence 

in the land of Canaan before the conquest. 

Divergences, both in subject-matter and 

(where there are similarities) in detail, 

seem to preclude the theory of direct 
borrowing on the part of the Hebrew 
legislators. For a concise account of CH, 

_ which is on the whole more severe than the 

_ Book of the Covenant, see H.D.B. (extra 
vol., 584-612). 

24% in referring to these laws as ‘ the 
words of Jehovah ’ and ‘ the judgements ’ 

_ suggests a rough analysis: (a) the judge- 

ments, i.e. legal precedents with the force 
of law, contained in 21 2-221"; (6) the 
words of Jehovah,.i.e. commands on 
moral, religious, and social matters, con- 
tained in 20 23-26, 22 18-23 19. to which is 
| added (c) an epilogue, consisting of divine 

_ promises conditional on obedience to 

these laws (23738). | 

(a) The Judgements (21 2-22 1”). 

XXI. 2-11. Regulation of Slavery.—A 
_ Hebrew slave must be set free after six 
years’ servitude. If he was married when 
bought, his wife shall go with him; but if 
his master has given him a wife, the 
master keeps both wife and children. If, 
however, the slave prefers to remain in 
slavery rather than leave his master and 
his family, he may become a slave for life 
‘by going through a religious ceremony. 

_ His ear (the organ of obedience) is to be 

bored at the door or doorpost of his 
master’s house, in token of his attachment 

- to that house. bring hifm unto God 

would naturally mean ‘bring him to a 

sanctuary,’ but in its present context it 
must refer to the special sanctity which 
belonged to the threshold of a home, 
perhaps because the household gods, or 
images of Jehovah; were kept near the 


er to himself or to his son, and then 
treat her as a wife or a daughter. 


ws 


| may take refuge at the altar. 


A female slave can only be set free — 
in the event of her master marrying her 


There is a restriction on her master’s 
power to sell her: she cannot be sold to 
a foreigner, but only bought back by a 
kinsman. (CH seems to be more merciful 
than the Book of the Covenant: for it 
enacts that when a man’s wife and 
children become slaveS through his in- 
ability to pay his debts, they shall only 
remain slaves for three years.) 

12-17. Capital Offences.—The penalty 
for murder, insult, or injury to a parent, 
or kidnapping of a fellow-Israelite for the 
purpose of selling him into slavery, is 
death. The same penalty attaches to 
the keeping of a dangerous ox (27%), A 
man who has slain another accidentally 
(CH ordains 
that if anyone kidnaps a boy, he shall be 
put to death. It is less severe in the case 
of striking a father, the penalty for which 


‘is cutting off the hands; but there is no 


mention of the mother.) 

18-27. Bodily Injuries Caused by Human 
Beings.—If one man injures another in a 
quarrel, and the injured man recover 
sufficiently to leave his bed, the one who 
inflicts the injury is let off with compensa- 
tion for loss of time and the payment of 
the doctor's bill (181%). (CH ordains that 
he shall take an oath [cf. 22 ®*] that he 
had no intention of hurting the man and 
then pay the doctor.) Some would trans- 
late ‘ spade ’ or ‘ cudgel’ instead of ‘ fist.’ 
Nothing is said as to what would happen 
if the injured man were to die‘in his bed, 
but presumably the ‘judgement’ of 
would apply. If a pregnant woman in- 
tervenes in a quarrel between two men 
and she be struck by one of them, and 
a miscarriage, but not death, ensues, the 
man who struck the blow shall be fined, — 
and he shall ‘ pay for the miscarriage’ 
(changing one consonant, Hebrew not 
giving a satisfactory sense). If any mis- 
chief happen, i.e. if the woman dies, then 
it is a case of ‘life for lite’ (??**). The 
two verses which follow either belong to 
18-19 or are added here.‘ as an abridged 
summary of the laws of retaliation’ 
(McN.), though not relevant to the, case 
in point. (For the offence in *, CH _ 
orders compensation, if she is a free- 
woman.) The rough and ready justice of 


the lex talionis, which makes the punish- 


ment fit the crime, was, and is, widely 
prevalent, especially in the earlier stages 
of civilization. There are several in- |. 
stances in CH (cf. Mt 5 *8). \ 

No punishment is to be inflicted on a 
man who has beaten his slave to death, | 
unless he or she dies under the master’s © 


hand (21), What the punishment was) 
_ when the slave died under the flogging is 
87 ite . as 


peuve ACSoccta Mt T2315 44), 
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not stated; it was probably left to the 
discretion of the judge. ‘ His money ’= 
his property. Ifaslave loses an eye or a 
tooth through his or her master’s ill-treat- 
ment, that slave shall be set free (?*?’). 
Like CH, the Book of the Covenant sets 
a higher value on the person of a freeman 
than on that of a slave, but it should be 
remembered that the restrictions laid 
down in this code mark a real advarice on 
primitive custom, which gave the master 
absolute control over his slaves, and are 
humane in their tendency and intention. 

28-36. Bodily Injuries Caused by Animals 
or Due to Neglect.—If an ox, which is 
known to be dangerous, kills a freeman 
or treewoman, the owner forfeits his life, 
but the extreme penalty may be escaped 
if the relatives of the deceased are willing 
to accept. monetary compensation. If 
the victim is a slave, the loss is to be made 
good by the payment of thirty shekels of 


_ Silver, the value of the property (Zech 


Bytes Mt-26 15527 %f); Sifitis theifirst 
time that the ox has shown himself to be 
wicious, the ox alone shall suffer (?*?), 
Similarly in CH there is no remedy 
against the owner unless the ox is known 
to be vicious and the owner has been care- 
less, in which case compensation is 
ordered, half mina for a noble, one-third 
for a slave. If an ox or an ass fall into 
a reopened or newly dug pit which has 
been left uncovered, the owner must 
purchase the carcase at its value when 
Pits were 
used as reservoirs and granaries. If an 
ox kills another ox, the live ox is to be 
sold, and the price, together with the 


_carcase of the dead ox, is to be divided 


between the’owners. But if the ox is 
known to be dangerous and its owner has 
been neglectful, he must buy the carcase 
with a live ox (3°36), 

XXII.1-6. Theft, Burglary, and Damage 
by Fire.—If an ox is stolen and killed or 
sold, the restitution required is fivefold; 
if a sheep, fourfold (2S 12°). But if 


_ the animal is found alive in the possession 
of the thief, he is to restore it and provide | 
another like it. 


If he has nothing, he is 
to be sold as compensation for the thing 
stolen (1% Nis If a burglar be caught 
in the act of ‘ digging through ’ (Mt 6!°) 
by night, he may be killed without any 
guilt being incurred, but not if the deed 
is done in daylight ' (?» 82) ,.:'In CH - the 
_ penalty for house-breaking is death. Two 


_ slight changes get rid of difficulties and 


give the following result in 5: ‘If a man 


; Rake. a field or a vineyard to be burnt, 


- and let the burning spread, and it burn 


be prother man’s field, of the best of his 
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own field, and of the best of his own vine- 
vard, shall he make restitution.’ It is a 
case of allowing a bonfire of weeds or 
stubble to spread into a neighbour’s field. 
Whether this is done carelessly or mali- 
ciously i is not stated, but in either case the 
man is at fault; hence compensation is 
to be ‘of the best.’ In ® sparks are 
accidentally blown from a bonfire and 
catch the thorns in a neighbour’s field. 
In this case no blame is attached to the 
one who lit the fire, and so compensation 
for the damage actually done is sufficient. 

7-15. Compensation for Breach of Trust. 
—If a man is given money or goods for 
safe keeping and it is stolen, the thief, if 
found, shall pay double. But if the thief 
cannot be found, the man to whom the 
property was entrusted must go to a local 
sanctuary or take an oath that he is 
innocent. In ® this principle is extended 
to all cases of alleged misappropriation 
of property (7%). If the property is an 
animal, and the animal dies or is injured 
from some unknown cause, the man to 
whom it was entrusted may clear himself 
by a solemn oath; but if he is careless 
enough to let the animal be stolen, he must 
compensate the owner. In the case of 
an animal which has been torn by wild 
beasts, there is no compensation, provided 
evidence to that effect is produced (1°14). 
Compurgation by oath, frequently men- 
tioned in CH, isa common practice among 
the Arabs to-day. If death or injury 
happen to a borrowed animal, the bor- 
rower must make good the loss, unless the 
owner is with it at the time (#15), So 
also CH. 

11. shall accept it =shall accept the 
oath, but this statement is superfluous. 


Omit or driven away (nishbah) as an 


accidental doubling of ‘ hurt’ (nishbar), 

and understand it as=the dead or in- 

jured animal (West. Comm. and Cent.B.). 
15. The meaning seems to be that in 


fixing the charge for hiring, the risk of © 


accident is taken into account. 


16-17. Since an unbetrothed daughter ~ 


is her father’s property, and the loss of 
her virginity decreases her value, the 
man who seduces her must pay the father 
the usual mdrriage-price (not dowry) and 


marry the girl. If the father refuse to give on? 


the girl in ‘marriage, the price (fixed in 


Dt 22° at fifty pieces of silver) must still — 


be paid. 


Here the section known as ‘ The Judge: r 
-ments ’ ends. 


The rest of the Book of the — 
Covenant may be conveniently divided 
(Dr.) into (a) regulations relating to 
religious observances, and (b) ‘injunctic 
ofa moral and humanitarian te 


ny 
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Instead of decisions or rulings for the use 
_ of judges in court, we now have to con- 
sider regulations and warnings introduced 
_ by‘ Thou shalt’ or ‘ Thou shalt not.’ + 
(6) The Words of Jehovah: Laws of 
Public Worship (20 22-26, 22 20, 28-31 
23 1°19) _Altars are to be of earth, or, if 
stone is used, it must be unhewn, and no 
steps are allowed (207478), This regula- 
tion reflects an early stage of Hebrew 
worship; for not only is a multiplicity of 
altars recognized (cf. Dt 12), but also a 
ix and simple form of altar (cf. 27 1°, 
For altar of earth cf. 2K 52”. In 
burnt offerings the whole victim was 
burnt and went up in sweet smoke to 
God. The peace offering was the ordinary 
sacrifice, in which the worshippers had a 
share (see Lev 3). These sacrifices might 
be paced in every place where Jehovah 
had caused His name to be remembered, 
i.e. by some manifestation of Himself. 
Steps are forbidden lest the legs of the 
worshippers should be seen (cf. 28 4? f., P). 
Priests are mentioned in 19 ?” (J), but ‘this 
very early code seems to imply that any 
_ layman may offer sacrifice. - The prohibi- 
_ tion of tools may be a survival (uncon- 
_ scious) of the time when the Deity was 
thought to reside in a natural rock or 
_ boulder. 
_ 226-23, which prohibits molten images, 
reads like an editorial addition. 
If 23 is not an editorial comment (out 
of place in its present context), it should 
_ be read before 232°. No other god is to 
_ be worshipped or even named, and sacri- 
fice to any god save Jehovah is to be 
punished with the ban. Jehovah is ‘a 
jealous God’ (20 5), and he who is ae 
loyal in this way must be ‘ devoted,’ 
put to death in honour of Jehovah, like 
_Achan (Jos 6, 7). 227% commands rever- 
snce for God and those in authority (cf. 
1K 21; Ac 235; 1 P21’), 
irstfruits and the firstborn of men, 
n, and ne are to be given to God 
: In 2°* the Hebrew is‘ thy 
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D. CE. 13 Biedd 28 and Nu 3. Flesh 
wild beasts is not to be eaten (**), 
to eat such flesh, not properly 


of the blood, would render the 


nd is to be left fallow in the 
These verses oy 
7 if 


with death 


upright conduct. Thesojourner (resid 
foreigner with no legal status), the wit 
ws | and the orphan. are not to be oppre 
ant dal Raa Aas 21-24 hase el Ir 

to 


(XXII. 


is a humanitarian one, viz. that the poor 
may eat of the self-sown crop; in Leviticus 
the motive is religious, viz. that the land 
may keep a Sabbath to Jehovah. So too 
with the Sabbath: whereas a religious 
motive is attached to the fourth Word of 
the Decalogue (201), here it is given a 
humanitarian purpose (}), 

Three annual pilgrim-feasts are to be 
observed ; Unleavened Bread (15), Harvest, 
and Ingathering (#*). At these festivals 
every male is to appear before God at a 
sanctuary (!’). Later reflection connected 
all three with the Exodus (the last only 
in post-Biblical times), but in origin they 
were purely agricultural. They were a 
payment of tribute to the Baal, or ‘Owner’ 
of the land, for the produce of the soil. 
The Feast of Mazzdth, or Unleavened 
Cakes, which marked the beginning of the 
barley harvest (April-May) may have 
got its name from the fact that men were 
so busy with the harvest that they~had 
no time for making leavened bread. The 
Feast of Harvest was held seven weeks 
later (Dt 16-%), at the end of the wheat 
harvest, while the Feast of the Ingathering 
celebrated the completion of the vintage 
and olive gathering in September. In 
347% and Dt 16° the Feast of Harvest 
is called ‘the Feast of Weeks,’ and the 
Feast of the Ingathering is called in 
Deuteronomy (16 116) and later writers 
‘the Feast of Booths,’ from the booths 
or huts, made of branches, etc., in which 
men slept during the fruit harvest (Is 1 8). 


In 4 all the words after ‘ keep ’ should be © 


omitted as the work of a harmonizer (cf. 
aqerr’). 17 may be.a doublet of #4. 
18 contains two regulations with regard 


to sacrifices: they are not to be offered 


with leavened bread (12 4*), nor may the 
fat be left unburnt till the next morning. 
19a is redundant after 22 7°, and prob-. 


ably comes from 34 °°. aE. 
19b may be meant to prohibit a practice Ba Os 


which is repugnant to one’s natural 
feelings, but as it occurs in a sacrificial 


‘context it more probably refers to some 
heathen custom connected with the tions ; y 


ing of a kid. For various sugges HON 
see McNeile, 143 and xiii, and Peake’s — 
Commentary .on the Bible, 188. ne: 
Miscellaneous Injunctions, Moral an 
Humanitarian (22 181% 21-27, 23 1-°).—Sor. 
cery and bestiality are to be punis. 
(22 aertt) 
verses are exhortations to kindness 


in? 


4 
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Israelite (227°), and a mantle taken as 
a pledge is to be returned before sunset, 
because it is a poor man’s only covering 
by night (?%27), Stress is laid upon 
veracity and impartiality in the adminis- 
tration of justice (23 1% ®8); and kindness 
is to be shown, even to an enemy: his ox 
or his ass must be brought back if it has 
strayed, or released if lying under a 
burden (4°). 

23. Translate: ‘If thou afflict him in 
any wise, and he cry atalluntome.’ The 
reference is to the ger, or resident foreigner, 
of 24. It is almost certain that 71% 22. 24 
(also 23 *) are an addition to the original 
text. 

XXIII. 1. Thou shalt not take up (on 
thy lips), i.e. give currency to, a false re- 
port: put not thine hand with him that is 
in the wrong to be a malicious witness. 
According to Dr. it is a warning against 
subverting the innocent by helping to 
clear the guilty. 

2. Text is corrupt: but RVm gives the 
general sense: he is not to follow the 
majority for evil purposes or to pervert 
justice. For a poor man many would 
read (with a change of one letter) ‘a great 
man,’ the latter being more suitable to 
the context and more consonant with the 
practice of Oriental judges. 

4-5 anticipates Mt 544; Rom 12”: ef. 
Pr25 2. RVm is ’ preferable. 

6-8 refer to the judges, as 1° refer to 
the witnesses: the poor must be dealt 
with fairly, the innocent must not be con- 
demned to death, or the wicked acquitted 
(LXX ‘ thou shalt not acquit the wicked’), 
and no bribes are to be accepted. 

(c) 20-33. Conclusion of the Book of 
the Covenant (E, except 7°-25¢ and 31-33, 
which are Deuteronomic expansions).—If 
Israel is obedient, Jehovah will give it 
prosperity, health, and long life, slow but 
sure success in the conquest of Canaan, 
and extension of territory afterwards. 
It is a hortatory epilogue such as is found 
at the end of the codes of H (Lev 26 45) 
and D (Dt 28). While J regards the pillar 
of cloud as Israel’s guide (13 ae E speaks of 
‘an angel ’ (LX X ‘ my angel ’) who is the 
visible manifestation of Jehovah (14 1°). 

25). and he shall bless continues 2°. 
Read with LXX, Vulgate ‘I’ for ‘he.’ 
For the hornet cf. Dt7*°; Jos 241%; 
Wisd 12%. No doubt the tradition has 
some basis in an actual plague which oc- 

curred during the conquest of Canaan. 


29-30. The gradual nature of the con-" 


quest is true to the older traditions (e.g. 
Je vi 2427-35); but contrary.;to later 
accounts of rapid extermination. 

- 23-25a condemns idolatry, and is out of 


place in a series of promises. The same 
objection applies also to 91’, 

XXIV. The Covenant. —It is evident 
that this ch. is composite in character. 
Cf. 19, where we have the same difficulty 
in following the movements of Moses uf 
and down the mountain. E’s narrative, 
which has proceeded practically without 
interruption in the last four chs., is here 
broken into by insertions from J (?* %14) 
arid yen taee eres 

3-8 (E) is obviously the sequel to 20 *?- 
23°83. Moses reports to the people all the 
‘words of Jehovah.’ When they promise 
obedience, he writes the words in a book, 
and arranges a covenant between Jehovah 
and the nation. The covenant is ratified 
by sacrifice and sealed by blood. Moses 
builds an altar (20 74) and sets up twelve 
‘ pillars ’ (obelisks or standing stones), the 
usual adjuncts of an altar until proscribed 
by Deuteronomic legislation (Dt 7°). He 
then sends young men (no official priests 
as yet) to offer sacrifices (20 *4), but he 
himself tosses the blood on the altar 
and on the people, thus making a blood- 
bond between Israel and Jehovah (cf. Mk 
14245 .¢ Cora A*; 1 Par 4;-Heb. 9 2\aeeen 
the rest of this passage refers only to the 
‘words,’ most scholars omit and all the 
judgements in °. 

12-154, 18b (E). Moses goes up into the 
mountain with Joshua to receive the 
tables of stone, leaving Aaron and Hur 
in charge of the people, and remains there 
forty days. Omit ‘ and the law and the 
commandment,’ which cannot refer to the 
Decalogue, as a later addition. 

150-18a is probably P’s account of the 
event described by J and Einig. Note 
the cloud which, as often in P, is the sign 
of Jehovah’s presence and enshrouds His 
glory. In?}’ the glory breaks through the 
cloud and is seen as ‘ blazing fire ’ by the 
people. The sequel to 1% (‘and Moses 

. went up into the mount’) is 25 1, that 
is to say, he goes up in order to receive 
instructions for the making of a sanctuary. 

I-2, 9-11 (J). Moses is summoned to 
the mountain with Aaron, Aaron’s sons, 
and seventy elders (1*). They are to 
worship afar off (in preparation, perhaps, 
for the vision in *11), Moses alone going to 
the top of the mountain. Moses and his 
companions ascend the mountain, see a 
vision of Jehovah, and ratify the covenant 
by a sacrificial meal (*14). 

10, The meaning seems to be that they 
saw God, not directly, but in the dazzling ~ 
rays of the sun, as they looked =p at it : 
through a clear, blue s 

11 reflects the belief that God could 
net be seen with impunity. On this oc- 
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casion, however, Jehovah ‘ put not forth 
_ his hand ’ against the nobles (lit. ‘ corner- 
men,’ i.e. supports of the community). 
XXV.-XXXI, (P). The Tabernacle or 
Tent of Meeting.—That there was a Tent 
of Meeting to which Moses withdrew with 
Jehovah, and whither the people resorted 
when they had occasion to ‘ seek’ Him, 
is more than probable (see 33 71), but that 
it was the costly and elaborate tent 
described in these chapters and in 35-40 
_ few would now care to maintain. Lack 
of the necessary materials, skill, and labour 
in a desert people, and the difficulties of 
_ transport, make the account incredible in 
itself, and it is further contradicted by 
the fact that the tabernacle is never re- 
ferred to in Judges and Samuel in connex- 
ion with the movements of the Ark, and by 
_ the earlier tradition of JE, where it ap- 
_ pears as asimple nomad tent, which Moses 
~‘used to take and pitch without the 
_ camp’ (3371). The generally accepted 
theory is that we owe these chapters to a 
_ school of writers after the Exile whose 
_ aim was to hold up a religious ideal, viz. 
that the all-holy God dwells in the midst 
of His people. Since Solomon had built 
_ his magnificent Temple, the idea that God 
had an earthly habitation had become 
familiar to every Israelite. And when 
the nation was in Exile and the Temple 
_ in ruins, there grew up an intense longing 
_ for the restoration of a visible symbol of 
_ the objective presence of God, round which 
_ the religious life of Israel might rally. 
_ This longing is reflected in Ezekiel and in 
these chapters of Exodus. Both Ezekiel 
4 


wA 


(40-48) and P draw a picture of the Temple 
of the future, which follows closely the 
arrangements of the pre-exilic Temple. 
The only difference between them is that 
while Ezekiel projects his picture forward 
into the Messianic age, P throws his back- 
ward to the golden age of Moses. See 
H.D.B. (Art.‘ Tabernacle’); C.B., 257-262, 
426 ff., and West. Comm., \xiii ff. 

_XXV. 1-9. Materials for the Sanctuary. 


_ for liberal ‘ contributions ’ (RV offerings) 
of materials for the sanctuary, its fabric, 
its furniture, and the vestments of its 
priests. The requirements are gold, 
silver, and bronze; stuffs dyed violet, 
purple-red and crimson, fine linen and 
goat’s hair; skins dyed red and tahash 
skins; acacia wood, oils, spices, and 
precious stones. These are needed for a 
sanctuary in which Jehovah may dwell 
‘in the midst of His people. This samtc- 
_tuary is furthet described as ‘ the Dwell- 
* and it is to be built according to 
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’ —Jehovah bids Moses appeal to the people | 


odel (not pattern) shown to Moses in | 


the mount, tabernacle is from the Vulg. 
tabernaculum=‘a tent,’ but ‘Dwelling’ 
is a better translation, because it ex- 
presses the’ connexion between mishkan 
and the verb shakan, ‘to dwell,’ in 8 
and elsewhere. It occurs about one 
hundred times in P, sometimes (as here) 
for the entire fabric of the sanctuary, at 
other times for the curtains of tapestry 
which formed ‘the Dwelling’ proper. 
The commonest expression for the sanc- 
tuary as a whole is ‘ the Tent of Meeting.’ 

5. The word translated ‘ badgers’ skins’ 
(AV) and sealskins (RV) is of uncer- 
tain origin. An Arabic word tukhas= 
* dolphin,’ and it may be that the reference 
is to marine animals generally, including 
porpoises, seals, and dugongs. Others 
would connect the Hebrew tahash with an 
Egyptian word ths =‘ leather.’ 

10-22. The Ark.—Before the Dwelling 
itself is described, we have a description 
of the Ark, the symbol of Jehovah’s 
Presence and the raison d’étve for the 
erection of the Tent. It is a chest of 
acacia wood (3? x2} x24 feet), overlaid 
with gold within and without, with a 
moulding of rolled gold round the top. 
Two poles of acacia wood, overlaid with 
gold, are attached to its feet for con- 
venience in carrying it. Inside the chest 
are the two tables of stone, called ‘the 
Testimony ’ (31 18). Resting upon the 
chest is a solid slab of gold, called the 
Kapporeth, and near the ends of this, facing 
each other and with wings spread out, 
are two ‘ cherubs’ made of beaten gold. 
Between the cherubs is the trysting-place 
where Jehovah communes with Moses. 
A cubit=about 18 inches. The Hebrew 
Kappéreth means ‘ a thing by which propi- 
tiation is made.’ Tindale’s mercy-seat, 
suggested by ** and the ceremony on the 
Day of Atonement (Lev 16 "4 ff.), was in- 
tended to express this idea, but it has no 
basis in etymology. In the absence of 
a suitable word, many scholars adopt the 
Vulgate propitiatorium (LXX and Heb 9 ® 
=hilasterion), and translate ‘ the propi- 
tiatory.’ Cherubs occur frequently in the 
Old Testament as bearers of the Deity 
or as guardians of sacred spots, but we 
have no certain knowledge about their 


appearance in this connexion, except that — 


they were winged. If the Ark is the 
symbol of God’s Presence, its furniture 


calls attention to His stern requirements — 


(the tables of stone) and His loving com- 
passion (the propitiatory). 510 
/ 23-30. The Table of Presence Bread.— 


From-the furniture of the Most Holy — 


Place we pass to that of the Holy Place. 
The table is of acacia wood (3 x 13 feet and 
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2} feet high), overlaid with gold, with a 
moulding of solid gold round the top. A 
rail with a golden moulding connects the 
four legs, and on the legs near the rail (or 
cross-stays) are: four golden rings through 
which the poles are passed when the table 
has to be moved. Golden dishes, incense 
cups, flagons, and chalices ‘ with which 
libation is made’ are provided for the 
table, and the Presence Bread must 
always be found upon it. Shewbread like 
‘ mercy-seat ’ we owe to Luther (through 
Tindale). The Heb. means lit. ‘ bread 
of the face ’=‘ Presence Bread’ (RVm), 
i.e. ‘bread placed in the presence of 
Jehovah’ (cfozrS 21°). The story of 
David and the shewbread indicates that 
the custom was older than P. It is no 
doubt a survival from primitive times, 
when food was placed before the deity 
for his consumption. But P has dis- 
carded. such materialistic motives, and 
transformed the rite into a Eucharist, at 
once a feast and a thankoffering for the 
gift of daily bread (Lev 24 °°). 
33-40. The Golden Lampstand.—The 
lampstand consists of a central stem with 
‘three branches on either side, bent up- 
wards and outwards, stem and branches 
alike ornamented at intervals by the calyx 
and petals of an almond-blossom in beaten 
fa gold. Stem and branches hold seven 
bit lamps which the priests are to take down 
and trim every day and replace each 
evening (27 #4). ‘ Tweezers’ are provided 
for drawing up the wicks, and ‘ snuff- 
dishes ’ for the pieces of wick pulled off 
by the tweezers—all of pure gold. 

i _ 37. Translate ‘they shall fix on the 
lamps thereof, to give light in front of it,’ 
the idea being that the lampstand was at 
the south side of the Holy Place, and that 

_ the wicks turned north and lit up the 
_ space in front of the lampstand. If the 
; _ lampstand in Zerubbabel’s Temple sug- 
‘ane gested the lampstand of P, its symbolical 
ay meaning will be that of Zech 4: the seven 
____— Jamps are the eyes of Jehovah which ‘ run 
_ toand fro through the whole earth.’ It is 

not quite clear as to whether the lamps 

were allowed to go out in the daytime. 
_ The later custom was to burn one or three 
_ by day and all seven by night. Cf. the 
modern custom of keeping perpetually 


_ before the Reserved Sacrament. 
_XXVI. The Dwelling.—The word is 
yes Se in its strict sense in this chapter, i.e. 
Oy of the interior tent, or fabric of curtains, 
2 sup yorted on a wooden framework, and 
_ divided by a veil into the Holy Place and 
_ the Holy of Holies. There are ambiguous 
_Seatements and gaps in the information, 


* weaver’ of 28 32 


ie burning lamps before holy objects or 


but the general idea is fairly clear. The 
Dwelling has a framework of ‘ boards’ (or 
frames: see notes below) overlaid with 
gold, running round the two sides and the 
back, the front being left open. Each 
board stands upright in two bases of solid 
silver, and the whole framework is held 
in place by bars overlaid with goid, 

running (probably) along the top, the 
middle, and the bottom of the framework 
15-30) This framework supports. ten 
richly coloured curtains with cherubs 
worked on them. ‘These, joined together 
so as to form two sets of five, form the 
Dwelling proper. Over them is spread a 
single curtain of goat’s hair (made of 
eleven curtains fastened tdgether). This 
is the ‘ Tent over the Dwelling.’ For pro- 
tection against the weather there is a 
further covering of leather dyed with- 
madder, and over that a waterproof sheet 
made of tahash skins (+4). The Holy 
Place is separated from the Holy of Holies 
by a veil (of the same workmanship as 
that of the curtain which formed the 
Dwelling), attached to four pillars over- 
laid with gold (*1°%). Thé entrance to 
the Dwelling, left open as regards frame- 
work, is covered by ascreen. This, being 
further from the Most-Holy Place than 
the veil, is of less elaborate workmanship 
and has no cherubs woven into it. It is 
supported by five pillars overlaid with 
gold (°738). The dimensions of the dwell- 
ing are 45 X15 x15 feet, the Most Holy 
Place being a cube of 15 x 15 x 15 feet, and 
the Holy Place of the same height and 
width, but double as to its length. 

34-35 direct that the Ark and the Pro- 
pitiatory should be placed in the Holy of 
Holies, and that the Table of the Presence 
Bread should stand on the- north side of 
the Holy Place, with the lampstand 
opposite. 30 t® states that an Altar of 
Incense also stands in the Holy Place. 

I. cunning workman is inadequate. 
Dr translates * designer’ or ‘ pattern- — 
weaver.’ His work is more elaborate and — 
skilful than that of the ‘ embroiderer ’ (or 

‘ variegator ’) of 86 or that of the pe 
, 39 22,97. ..7 
15. The word translated boards 4g, Ns 

of uncertain meaning. Kennedy, whose | 
article ‘ Tabernacle ’ in H.D.B. should be 5 

read, objects to this translation on the 
grounds that (1) a solid framework of ‘ 
boards contradicts the idea that the = 
Dwelling is formed by curtains, and that — 
(2) these wooden walls would hide t 
richly woven curtains from view. 
contends, therefore, that the gerds 
are open‘ frames ’ which, while  SUPPO 
the curtains and other coverings, 
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_the tapestry to be seen from within the 

sanctuary. “ Towards the Negeb, south- 

wards ’in #8 and‘ westward ’ (lit. ‘ towards 

_ the sea’) in * betray the hand of one 
writing in Palestine and not in the desert 
of Arabia. Negeb is the tract of country 
_ south of Judah. 

.. XXVII. 1-19. The Court of the Dwell- 
ing.—As in the case of the Dwelling, the 

furniture is mentioned first. 

; 1-8. The Altar of Sacrifice.—This is 
made of acacia wood overlaid with 
bronze. It is 7} feet square and 4} feet 
high, and at each corner there is a horn of 

bronze. The vessels of the altar, neces- 
sary for the sacrifices, are all of the same 

: material. The altar has a bronze grat- 
ing, and poles overlaid with bronze by 
which it may be carried. A _ hollow 
wooden box seems to be intended, but how 
such a box could escape being destroyed 
by the heat of the sacrificial fires is not 

' explained. In order to escape this diffi- 
culty and bring this altar into line with 

the command in 2074, it is commonly 

‘assumed that, when not being carried 


- about, the altar-case was filled with earth - 


or stones. The probability is that the 
_ writer, in his desire to describe a portable 
altar, overlooked this practical point. 

‘9-19. The Court.—The Dwelling is sur- 
rounded by arectangular uncovered court, 


long, 75 feet broad, and enclosed by white 
linen curtains 74 feet high, which hang on 
_ bronze pillars with bronze bases. In the 
- middle of the east side there is a space of 
20 feet, which is left for the gate, or 
entrance to the court. This space is 
‘covered by a_screen, supported on four 
pillars and of the same materials as the 
screen of 26 °°, 

20-21. Oil for the Lamp.—Oil is ‘to be 
; provided at the people’s expense, that 
the lamp may be always burning through 
1e night. It is the duty of Aaron and 
sons to attend to this. As there is 
account of this having been done in 


4? f., it is thought that this regula- 
been added by a later hand from 
ticus. 3 eae oil,’ We sibel _was 


lying east and west like the Tent, 150 feet; 


, and these verses occur again in | 


| ar lf, = 
| there is no justification. ie 


(XXVIII. 


“weaver ’ and girt with a richly coloured 
sash, the work of ‘ the embroiderer ’ (°*); 
(c) a violet robe, woven in one piece and 
put on (like a chasuble) by being thrown 
over the head, the hem adorned with a 
fringe of pomegranates and golden bells 
(Gh %) ; over this, (d) a richly woven ephod, 

“the work of the designer.’ According 
to the older view this was a kind of waist- 
coat, supported by two broad straps, worn 
on the shoulders like braces, and held in 
position round the body by a band. But 
the view now commonly held is that it 
was an apron (or kilt), held up by shoulder- 
straps attached to a band at the top of 
the garment, well above the loins. If the 
garment was an apron, the onyx-stones 
in ‘ filigree settings of gold ’ (#4) would act 
as brooches to the upper ends of the | 
shoulder-straps; if a kilt, the straps would 
be fastened to the band of the garment 
back and front, and the onyx-stones would 
be an ornament only (*1*). Above(not 
‘upon ’) the band of the ephod Aaron 
wears (e) the ‘pouch of judgement’ (a 
bag 9 inches square), made of the same Bey 
richly coloured materials as the ephod 
and ornamented with twelve precious 
stones. Golden rings at its four corners 
were used to fasten the pouch to the 
shoulder-straps and band of the ephod. 
The pouch contains the wvim and tummimn. 
Much has been written on the derivation 
and meaning of these words, but all we. 
can say for certain is that they were 
sacred lots (perhaps stones), used for the — 
purpose of ascertaining the Divine Will}. 
see LX X:cf.1S 144! ff. (*?°), On Aaron’s 
head is (f) a turban of fine white linen (°°), 
with a violet band tied round it, and on © 
the band a gold plate, bearing the in- 
scription, «(Holy toi Jehovaht (Pe) ots 
Tunics, sashes, headtires (perhaps brim- __ 
less caps), and linen drawers are ordered 
for Aaron’s sons, i.e. the ordinary priests 
(4°48, omitting ** as an anticipation of oe 
next chapter) - 

Read (with LXX): “Tt shall haves. 
‘two shoulder-straps joined to it; at its. 
two (top) ends shall they be fone 
atoat.. 

8. Pansies the band of its attach- av 
ment.’ In E.B. it is suggested that the 
ephod was a ceremonial survival of th 
primitive loin-cloth, worn as a Christian 
y Uishon used to wear—as the Pope 
still—a succintorium over his alb. 

17 ff. The stones cannot be i 
with any degree of certainty (cf. 

: For the rendering * brea: 


| 26-28 are omitted rity EP, ee they n 
be Jere of an uae wend or 
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31. The ‘ violet ’ of royal and ecclesias- 
tical dignity. 

33-35. McN. sees in the pomegranate 
a possible survival of nature-worship: cf. 
the resemblance of the lampstand in 
25%! ff. to an almond tree. He suggests 
also that the bells may have been used 
originally, like our gargoyles, to scare 
evil spirits from the sanctuary... Here 
they were used either to let the people 
know when Aaron entered or left the Holy 
Place, or (more likely) to remind God that 
he was present as the representative of 
the people (cf. 1% 79). 

This description of Aaron’s dress, based, 
no doubt, upon that of the High Priest in 
the writer’s own day, contains much that 
is suggestive for the Christian reader. 
Thus vestments are ‘holy garments,’ 
made ‘ for glory and for beauty,’ i.e. to 
enhance the dignity of public worship 
(7-49) and skill in making them beautiful 
and glorious is due to divine inspiration 
(®: cf. 31 3). We have the priest as the 
representative of the people, bearing the 
names of the twelve tribes upon the 
brooches of his shoulder-straps and upon 
the stones of the pouch of judgement, 
bearing them also upon his heart (i.e. in 
his mind), and entering the Holy Place to 
bring the remembrance of them before 
God (17; 2%). He is also the representative 

of God to man, declaring His will by 
means of the sacred lot (°°). The diadem 
on Aaron’s head with its inscription 
symbolizes the relationship between 
Israel and God, and suggests that the 
Church ought to be (and is ideally) in 
union with its great High Priest (*°), while 
Aaron’s responsibility for defective wor- 
ship on the part of the people and his 
intervention that they may be accepted 
before God reminds us of the work of the 
great Intercessor who makes our worship 
acceptable before the Throne (*). 

XXIX. 1-37. The Consecration of Aaron 
and his Sons.—!® sets out the materials 
required for the service: a bullock and 
two rams, ‘bread of cakes,’ ‘ perforated 
cakes,’ and large round wafers, all un- 
leavened. The ceremony itself is then 
described: (a) Washing the entire bodies 
(30 1% f.) of the priests (*): cf. Heb 102%. 
The daily services after their consecration 
only required the washing of hands and 
feet (jn 131°). (6) The investiture of 
Aaron with the garments described in 28 
and his anointing (*’). (c) The investi- 
ture of the ordinary priests (°°). Omit 
‘ Aaron and his sons’ in % with LXx, 
(d) The Offering of a bullock as a sin 
offering for ‘ Aaron and his sons’ (1%14), 

separating them from all that was not 


holy. (e) A ram offered as a burnt 
offering (1518), signifying their entire de- 
votion to Jehovah. (f) Offering of the 
second ram as ‘ a ram of installation ’ (?*). 
The application of the blood to the ear, 
hand, and foot (1*?°) suggests the duty 
of listening to Jehovah’s commands, per- 
forming His sacred offices, and walking 
in His holy ways. (Omit *! as a gloss.) 
The priests are then invested with 
authority to offer sacrifice. Certain por- 
tions of the sacrificés—the fat tail, the 
fat that covereth the entrails, the appendix 
of the liver, the two kidneys with their fat, 
and the right thigh, together with a round 
cake, a perforated cake, and a wafer—are 
placed on their palms and waved by Moses, 
as they lie there, before the altar (77°) 
A sacrificial meal, which shows that this 
is essentially a peace offering, is partaken 
of by Aaron and his sons in a holy place, 
ie; in the court jof-the*Tent i1(@1**) FA 
these ceremonial acts are to be repeated 
every day throughout the octave (*°), and 
the case is the same with the ceremonial 
purification of the altar (°*%7). 273° do 


‘not agree with 7**4, neither do they occur 


94 


in Lev 8. They are, therefore, to be re- 
garded as a later insertion, or at least 
as a parenthesis. %* also reads like an 
addition: there has been no previous 
mention of ‘ the things wherewith atone- 
ment was made’; the idea of atonement. 
in connexion with a peace offering is 
unique in P, and the rule that a foreigner 
(i.e. one not a priest) sball not partake is 
superfluous after the statement in *?. 

6. Translate ‘and put the holy diadem 
upon the turban,’ the reference being to 
the violet band, with the gold plate in 
front, tied round the white turban. 

g. In this chapter, and in 28 41, 32 29, 
translate “install’ instead of consecrate. 
The literary meaning is ‘ to fill the hand 
of.’ Except in Ezek 437° it is always 
used of consecration to the priesthood. It 
suggests the placing on the hands of the 
candidate some symbol or instrument as a 
sign that he was henceforth authorized to 
officiate as priest. Cf. the delivery of 
the Bible into the hands of a newly 
ordained priest in the English Ordinal, and 
the delivery of the chalice and paten in the 
ancient rites. 294 implies that installa- 
tion included filling the hand of the priest 
with portions of the sacrifices. 

13. Here and in ¥- 25, 39 7.8 » 40 27 trans- 
late ‘consume in sweet smoke’ for burn: 
Lev 1 ®i0.n: 

16. Not 
‘ throw ’: 


but ‘toss’ 


sprinkle Or 


KE: + he 


In #78 the transla- 
tion heave and heave offering is mis- 
leading. Read ‘contribute’ and ‘ ‘con- 
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tribution,’ the Hebrew meaning something 
lifted up or separated from a larger mass 
for sacred purposes. 

36. cleanse the altar means ‘free the 
altar from sin.’ Made of materials com- 
mon and profane, fashioned by human 
hands, it is regarded as tainted by sin. 
Cf. the Christian custom of setting apart 
new churches and their furniture from 
‘all profane and common use,’ and the 
customary purification of sacred buildings 
which have been defiled. 

37- RVm is the more probable render- 
ing; but better ‘ Whosoever toucheth the 
altar shall become holy,’ i.e. dedicated to 
Jehovah and therefore liable to be for- 
_ feited, a survival of primitive concep- 
_ tions of holiness. If a thing touches the 
_ altar, it is confiscated for the use of the 

sanctuary; if it is a person, not already 

consecrated and so authorized to touch 
_ it, he is handed over to the Deity to be 
_ dealt with. 
It should be noted that the account of 
_ the carrying out of these instructions is 
' given in Lev 8, and that throughout the 
_ above passage the regulations of Lev 1-7 
" are presupposed. 
_. 38-42. The Daily Sacrifice.—This pas- 
_ sage interrupts the connexion between 
~ 87 and 4%, and is premature in its occur- 
' rence. As it is found with slight verbal 
changes in Nu 28*%8, where it occurs in 
_ a table of public sacrifices required to be 
: offered on various occasions, it is probable 


~ 


_ that it has been inserted here. by a later 
_ hand with such alterations as would make 
it fit into its new position. The reason 
_ for the addition is clear: one of the 
_ principal duties which the priests had to 
perform at the altar mentioned in **f. 
_ was the offering of the daily burnt offering 
_ on behalf of the community. Yn 
_ These verses represent the post-exilic 
use. Before that time it was usual to 
offer a burnt offering in the morning and 
only a cereal offering in the evening (2 K 


a burnt offering in the morning is pre- 


evening sacrifice (Ezek 46 1*1). 
40. The cereal offering is the regular 
accompaniment of the burnt offering in P 
- (Nu 15112). About 6} pints of fine flour 
- are mixed with about 22 pints of beaten oil. 
. 42 is a connecting verse to lead up to 
43-468 which is the natural sequence of *”. 
43-46. Conclusion of Chs. 25-29.—' And 
_ I will meet with the children of Israel there 
the altar of °°f.); and it (the altar) 
ll be sanctified by my glory.’ The 
will be Jehovah’s trysting-place with 
" When the Dwelling and its 


a 
oe 
id 


16 15), and even in Ezekiel’s Temple only 


scribed, there being no mention of an | 
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furniture have been completed arid its 
priests have been installed, tent, altar, 
and priests will all be hallowed by His 
Presence, and He will take up His per- 
manent abode as their God in the midst 
of His people. Thus the-object of the 
Exodus will have been fulfilled. 

44. It is worthy of note that the cere- | 
monial acts by which priests and altar are 
consecrated to holy purposes do not of 
themselves make consecration. They are 
only valid because Jehovah appoints and 
accepts them. It is He who sets apart 
the sanctuary and its ministers for His 
service (Cent. B., 235). 

XXX.-XXXI. Appendices. — These 
chapters belong to P, but there are reasons 
for supposing that they belong to a later 
and secondary stratum of that school. 

XXX. 1-10, The Golden Altar of In- 
cense.—Moses is to make an altar of 
acacia wood overlaid with gold, 3 feet 
high and 1% feet broad and long, with 
horns and a moulding of gold running 
round it, and under the moulding on two 
sides gold rings for the carrying-poles. 
It is to stand in the Holy Place, with the 
veil behind it, and Aaron is to burn in- 
cense before it every morning and evening 
—tin the morning when he takes the lamps 
down to trim them, and in the evening 
when he ‘fixes on’ the lamps»again to 
light them. This altar is to be used ex- 
clusively for burning incense, and only for 
incense made according to the proper 
prescription (see *457), Atonement is to 
be made for it once a year. : 

When we have just got the impression 
that the commands concerning the Dwell- 
ing are complete and confirmed by the 
solemn promise at the end of the last 
chapter that Jehovah will come and 
make His abode in the Dwelling thus com- 
pleted, it is disconcerting to read that 
Moses is now to make an altar of incense, 
As it is not mentioned in 25 or 26, or in 
Lev 16 (where the ceremonial of the Day 
of Atonement, alluded to in 19, is de- 
scribed), or in Ezekiel (but see 1 Mac 1 *, 
44° ff.), and as the altar of burnt offering 
is so often referred to as ‘ the altar,’ as 


-if no other existed, we may conclude that 


the Dwelling, as conceived in the main 
document of P, contained no such altar. | 
Incense is provided for already in 25°, 
and in Lev 1o and Nu 16 it is offered, not 
on an altar, butin pansorcensers. LXX 
omits the reference in 37. This altar is — 
not mentioned in the spoil taken by Titus, 
but it may have existed in the Second 
Temple. 
11-16. Tax for the Maintenance of | 
Public Worship.—In primitive times a 


e-.-* . “ : ad eee 
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ie 
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census was regarded as a dangerous thing 
{2S 24). Consequently, it is ordered 
that when a census is taken, half a sacred 
shekel be paid by every man as a ransom 
for his life and for a contribution (not 
‘ offering’) to Jehovah: the proceeds to 
be applied to the maintenance of the daily 
services. In Neh 10 *” the people agree to 
pay one-third of a shekel annually. This 
suggests that our regulation here is later 
than the original P, the increased amount 
showing increased devotion to the Temple 
after Nehemiah’s time. In any case, the 
passage is out of place here, as it implies 
a completed sanctuary and the census of 
INIGn ict Mtr 42%, 

This tax is not exactly a freewill offering, 
but it lays down an important Christian 
principle, viz. that every member of the 
Church should contribute to the cost ot its 
worship. The principle of 1° seems to be 
that the value of every human life is the 
same in the sight of God (McNeile): every 
man counts for one, and no man for more 
than one. 

17-21. The Bronze Laver.—Moses is to 
make a bronze laver for washing the hands 
and feet of Aaron and his sons when they 
minister in the Dwelling, and place it 
between the Dwelling and the altar. Cf. 
the Lavabo at the Eucharist. 

Like the altar of incense, this does not 
belong to the original stratum of P; other- 
wise it would have been mentioned in 27 
with the altar of burnt offering. 38 ® 
states whence the material for this altar 
was obtained. In Solomon’s Temple there 
were ten lavers and a ‘ molten sea’ (1 K 7). 

22-33. The Anointing Oil.—Moses is to 
prepare oil by following a certain recipe, 
and with it anoint the Dwelling, its furni- 
ture, and its priests. _It must not be used 
for the toilet, or be mixed by an ordinary 
layman, on pain of his being cut off from 


_ his ‘ father’s kin.’ 


28 assumes the existence of the altar of 
incense and the bronze laver, and ®° orders 


the anointing of Aaron’s sons, contrary to 
the command in 29 7° and references to 


“the anointed priest ’ in Lev 4 * 518, etc, 


_ The passage is, therefore, later than the 


original P. 
©The anointing of the priesthood and 
the sanctuary finds its counterpart in the 
anointing of our High Priest . . . and 
of “His Church (2:'Cor "8:67 Jn-2 20, Pil fe 
pdt cNeile). + 

34-38. The Sacred Incense.—Moses is 


‘qomake: incense out of certain ingredients 
s for use upon the altar of’ incense. 
i incense is not to be made for any other 
_ purpose; and anyone who so makes it is 


Such 


ote’ cut off from his ‘ father’ s kin,’ 


, / 


- is based on Driver: 


The use of incense in worship is of 
ancient origin and widespread in its occur- 
rence, We do not know when it was 
introduced into Palestine, but we know 
that, when it was fully established in 
divine worship, it became a beautiful 
symbol of prayer (Ps 141 *; Rev 5 §, 8* 4). 
As 36 connects the passage with the altar 
of incense (see *), these verses too must 
be later than P. 

XXXI. 1-6. Bezalel and Oholiab.—_Two 
skilled craftsmen are specially chosen and 
inspired to take the chief part in making 
the Dwelling, its furniture, and the vest- 
ments of its priests. If 30 is later than 
P, this passage belongs to the same time, 
since the list of appurtenances includes 
the altar of incense, the bronze laver, the 
anointing oil, and the sacred incense. We 
are grateful, however, for its insertion, 
for it records the conviction that the 
source of artistic ability is the Spirit of 
God (8), and suggests (*) that those who 
possess such ability may be endowed with 
wisdom, i.e. the necessary taste and skill 
to make their work worthy of its object. 

12-17. Sabbath Observance.—Those 
who break the Sabbath are to be put to 
death. The Sabbath is a sign between 
Jehovah and Israel. Jehovah Himself 
rested on the seventh day. Usually in P 
Sabbath observance is inculcated from the 
ceremonial point of view, but here P rises 
to a greater height. It is a sign between 
Jehovah and His people throughout suc- 
cessive generations that men, i e. the world 
outside (not ‘ye’ as in X7/), may know 
that it is He who sanctifies Israel. ‘ The 
separation of one day in seven is a symbol 
of the separation of the entire people; it 
is a sign and a covenant between them 
and Yahweh who sanctifies them. And 
the same principle holds good whether the 
consecrated day be the seventh or the 
first day of the week’ (McNeile). = 

18 makes the transition between 25-31 
and 32-34. tables of stone refers us back 
tore4 225 (55)2 3 

XXXII-XXXIV. Full of repetitions — 
and other discrepancies (for which see ~ 
commentaries), this is one of the most | 
complicated passages in the Old Testa- _ 
ment. It is obvious that several docu- _ 
ments have been used, but it is by no _ 
means easy to apportion the verses be- 
tween J and E and various annotators, _ 
or to decide in what order the verses 
stood in the documents from which they *y. 
have been takem The following erties 


2 25734 1, 3-4, 12-13, 17;23-— 


14-16 4 18 25 (except ‘ es un _ the : 
first ), 10-28 (with pam you 


Ez 31 1®, 323° (expanded 714), 15-24, 35, 
aes 7-11, 34 1} 4. (like unto the 
first ’). / 
“Pp: See 183, 3 
The Golden Bull.—It is E’s narrative 
of the Golden Bull (or fragments of it) 
_ which forms the nucleus of these chapters. 
In 24 12154, 18 the last excerpt from E, 
~ Moses has ascended the mount in order 
" to receive the tables of stone. This would 
$ naturally be followed by an account of 
his having received them, and we prob- 
_ ably have a survival of this in 31}, 
“tables of stone, written with the finger 
ofGod.’ Thestory then proceeds: During 
ee long absence of Moses on the mount 
(24 1), the people lose heart and per- 
suade Aaron to make them a god to act 
as their visible leader (cf. Ac 7*°f.). 
Aaron makes a golden bull and the people 
worship it ('*). When Moses returns to 
the camp with Joshua and hears what 
_has happened, he breaks the tables of 
stone, grinds the image to powder, and 
makes the people drink water in which 
the powder has been thrown (152°), A 
plague follows (°°). When Moses re- 
proaches Aaron, the latter makes excuses: 
first, he blames the people, and then he 
pretends that he merely threw gold on the 
fire and a bull came out (7474). In 714, 
Jehovah Himself tells Moses about. the 
molten bull and announces His intention 
of destroying the people, but, when Moses 
‘intercedes, repents. Inconsistent with 
its context, and similar in thought and 
style to Dt 9 #?4, itis an expansion of the 
enna story. 

The plural ‘ gods’ in ? 4 8 and ** sug- 
gests the influence of 1 K 12 76, where the 
reference is to two bulls. Here there is 
perly one image, and it is clear that poly- 

sm was not intended, the bull being 
ymbol of . Jehovah (3). The image 

to have been made of wood and 
laid with gold, not of gold entirely, 
erwise it could not have been burnt 
i. S,.4.060 2D. ME COR TOs 
's Te ent of Meeting. —33 7-11 is hidden 
way in a context with which it seems to 
nothing to do, but historically it is 
of the most valuable passages in 

s, for it is a fragment of an early 
the Tent of Meeting. 


4 29-35 _ 
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priests and the Tent is protected by a 
large army of Levites. It is probable that 
this passage is the conclusion of E’s 
account of the construction of the Tent 
of Meeting, which has been omitted by the 
compiler in favour of P. If-so, the orna- 
ments mentioned in °*% 6 may have 
been for use in making or adorning the 
Tent (cf. in P 25 28, 35 22- °°). 

Jehovah’s Betas, —J’s narrative be- 
gins with an account of a rebellion which 
seems to have nothing to do with the 
episode of the Golden Bull. The people 
have ‘ broken loose’ and become a ‘ de- 
rision ’ (lit. “a whispering ’) among their 
enemies. (This cannot refer to bull- 
worship; for to other tribes this would 
be a normal practice.) In response to an 
appeal from Moses (‘ Who is for Jehovah ? 
To me!’) the Levites slay 3,000 of the 
people and are rewarded with the priest- 
hood (32 7>?°). Moses intercedes for the tt 
people and offers his own life, if such-an 
offering will secure forgiveness. Jehovah 
yields to the extent of postponing punish- . 
ment and allowing Moses to lead the 
people to the Promised Land (#°*4, omitting 
as a gloss ‘ behold, mine angel shall go 
before thee’). When the people hear 

that Jehovah will not go with them, they 

mourn and leave off wearing their orna-_ 

ments (3334, omitting * as a gloss). 
Moses asks Jehovah to tell him whom He 
will send with him, and to reveal His ways 
of dealing with men, that he may know. 
| how to find grace in His sight (17)... 'He~ 
becomes bolder and asks Jehovah to show 
him His glory, and is told that ‘this Cannot: Ae Ait 
be seen in its fulness, but that he may  _— 
catch a glimpse of it (17%%). Jehovah 
then passes by and proclaims the glories 

of His moral nature (34°). Moses once — 
more intercedes—let Jehovah prove that 
He is forgiving by going with His people 
(°?)—and receives the promise that — 
Jehovah’s ‘ Presence’ will go with ‘them aie 

14-16) a ® 

XXXII. 2g. ‘ Fill your hand (with cneeeee 
fices) that you may he installed into the 
priesthood; for every man is against his 
son and against his brother,’ i.e. you have — 
shown that spirit, viz. the ignoring of 
natural relationships (Dt 33°%) pis) es 

required in priests. 
32. God’s book is not ‘ the: be 
ive i aL os hes Testament eae 
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moral perfection (McN.). Moses is. to 
stand where he may see Jehovah as He 
passes by, but he will see, not His face, 
but only His hinder parts, a kind of 
afterglow, a faint suggestion of what the 
full radiance of His Presence might be 
(cf. Rom 12°), 34%? is one of the finest 
descriptions of the divine character in the 
Old Testament, the source of the com- 
ment on the second commandment 
(20 ® 6), and often quoted in the later 
literature. 

J’s Account of the Covenant.—It is now 
widely held that 34 1° (omitting references 
to the first tables in 1 and *) and 1%?8 are 
taken from J’s version of the Two Tables 
of Stone and the Covenant between 
Jehovah and Israel, which originally 
tollowed J’s accouut of the descent of 
Jehovah upon Mount Sinai in 19. Its 
present position would be due to the com- 
piler who, wishing to use both J’s and E’s 
versions, made the one the sequel, instead 
of a variant, of the other. 

Moses was to hew two tables of stone 
and take them up Mount Sinai alone. 
He obeyed, Jehovah came down ina cloud, 
‘and he (Moses) stood with Him there, 
and called upon the name of Jehovah,’ 
i.e. worshipped Him (!* 25). Jehovah 


_then announced His intention of making 


a covenant with Israel on the basis of 
certain laws, all of which have to do with 
religious worship: 

(1) ‘ Thou shalt not worship any other 


god: for Jehovah, whose name (i.e. char- 


acter) is Jealous, is a jealous God’ (cf. 
20%), 10 (after ‘ covenant ’)-18 (‘ Ashe- 
rim: for ’) is probably an expansion of the 
original text; so also 1516, (2) ‘ Molten 
gods thou shalt not make thee’ (cf. 
20473), (3) ‘The Feast of Unleavened 
Cakes shalt thou keep’ (cf. 13 4%, 23 1). 
18 is an expansion. (4) Firstlings of ox 
and sheep belong to Jehovah. Firstling 
of an ass and firstborn of man must be 
redeemed (cf. 13 1% 18.15 22 99), (5) The 
Sabbath must be kept, "however urgent 
the demands of work on the farm may be 
(cf. 20 8, 231). (6) The Feast of Weeks 
must be observed, and the Feast of In- 
gathering at the year’s turn (cf. 23 14), 
(7) ‘ Three times in the year shall all thy 
males appear before (perhaps read ‘‘ see 


_ the face of ’’) Jehovah God, the God of 


Israel’ (cf. 23 *4 is an expansion. 
(8) ‘ Thou shalt not offer the blood of my 
sacrifice with leavened bread; neither shall 
the sacrifice of the feast (omit “of the 
passover ’ ya be. lett all night until the 
morning’ (cf. 23 18).. -(9) ‘ The’ first, 
(namely) the firstfruits of thy ground, thou 


_ Shalt bring unto the house of Jehovah thy 


y+ 
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God’ (cf. 23 **). (x0) ‘ Thou shalt not 
seethe a kid in its mother’s milk’ (cf. 237%). 
At Jehovah’s bidding Moses wrote down 
these words (the commands of 18), as the 
conditions upon which Jehovah made His 
covenant with Israel (77: which is J’s 
parallel to 24 *8, E). He remained on the 
mount forty days and nights, without 
food or drink, and engraved these ‘ ten 
words’ on two tables of stone (78). 1716 
and *4 are characteristically Deuteronomic 
additions. The latter is interesting: it 
meets the objection that the absence of 
all the males at the central sanctuary at 
Jerusalem three times a year would render 
those left behind liable to attack. “ There 
would be a truce of God, as in the Middle 
Ages ’ (Cent. B.). 

The Veil on the Face of Moses.—We 
now return to P. When Moses came 
down from the mount, after receiving the 
tables of stone (31 18), his face shone with 
a reflection of the divine glory, so that 
Aaron and the people were afraid to come 
near him. Moses, therefore, put a veil 
on his face, and always wore it, except 
when he went into the Tent or conveyed 
Jehovah’s message to the people (34 793°). 
“Those who abide incessantly in the 
presence of the Lord are gradually but 
surely “‘ transformed into the same image 
from glory to glory’’’ (McN.). For 
St. Paul’s allegorical interpretation see 
2Corj sees 

XXXV-XL. (P). The Construction of 
the. Sanctuary.—These chs., which are 
based on, but by a later hand than, 25-31, 
describe how the instructions given to 
Moses are carried out. There are omis- 
sions and abridgements, and changes in 
the order of presenting the contents, but, 
for the most part, the story of 25-31 is 


repeated verbatim with only the necessary | " 


changes of person and tense. To the 
modern reader nothing is so tedious as 
a twice-told tale, but the Priestly writer 
dwells on every detail of the worship he 
loves so well. 

XXXV. 1-3 is a summary of 31 12°17, 

3 makes explicit what is implied in 
163, This preface may be intended as 
a reminder that the Sabbath may not be 
broken even for work in the sanctuary. 


4-19 =25 }'’, an appeal for contributions | 


of materials, together with an invitation 


to skilled workmen to come forward, and — 


a list of the things to be made. 5 
20-29 describe how the people re- 


sponded: men, women, and ‘ rulers’ gave 


willingly and liberally. 


XXKV. 30-XXXVI.1=3r £4 is the. = 


call of Bezalel and Oholiab and other 
skilled workmen, who soon have to report _ 


Ya 
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that they have received more contribu- abridgements and variations in the word- 
tions than _they need. It is a happy | ing. %, explaining how the gold was 
os OE joyous giving for the service | treated, and the ‘ twined linen’ of *4, are 
ro) — (ae ‘ not in the original instructions. The 
XVI. 8-38. The Dwelling.—This | account of the installation of the priests 
Bprresponds to 26, except that 1213.30 and | is given in Lev 8. 
° are omitted. A new point is that the 32-40. When everything was made, it 
pace of the screen have capitals of gold | was brought to Moses for inspection, and 
_ (8). Cf. 381%, where the pillars at the | he blessed the workers. ; 


door of the outer court are given silver XL. The Erection of the Dwelling.— 
capitals. : Moses is instructed to erect the Tent and 

XXXVII. Furniture of the Dwelling.— | the Court, to put the sacred furniture in 
This is repeated from 25 1015. 18-20. 23-29, | position, to anoint the Tent and all that 


*189, and 305. The last verse condenses | belongs to it, to invest the priests and to 
the recipes in 30 *?5, 34-35 into one brief | anoint them (15), He obeys. He also 
statement. begins the daily services, himself acting as 
__ XXXVIIT. 1-20. The Court and its | priest, Aaron and his sons not having been 
'Furniture.—Cf. 271°, 3017 f., and 27 1°. | installed (1°83). The cloud descends to 
- The reference to the metal ‘ mirrors of the | cover the Tent and the glory of Jehovah 
_ Serving women * (’) may be a later addi- | fills the Dwelling. And so the promise of 
tion, as it seems to imply the erection of | 294345 is fulfilled. We close the book 
the Tent in 4o. with the impression on our minds that the 
21-31. The Amount of Metal Used. Priestly writer wishes us to feel that all 
XXXIX. 1-31. The Vestments.—This | the labour and self-sacrifice has been well 

_ corresponds generally to 28, but there are | worth while. 
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The Name.—The title in the LX X was | we have three groups of laws: (a) those re- 
so called because the book is mainly a | lating to the regular sacrifices (1-7); (b) the 
manual for the priests to use in their | laws relating to purification and unclean- 
‘ work. In the Hebrew Bible the title is | ness (11-15), culminating with the account 
_ taken from the opening words ‘ And (the | of the Day of Atonement (16), the climax 
_ Lord) called.’ * of the purifying sacrifices; (c) a separate 
_ Composition.—The book belongs to the | code (17-26) known as the Law of Holiness, 

_ group of the Hexateuch, and to one | which is seen by its contents to be of 

document among the sources of that group, | earlier date than the laws of 1-7 or 11-16. 

viz. the priestly document P. This docu- | Comparison with Ezekiel (40-48) has led 

ment, however, is the product not of a | to the generally accepted conclusion that 

single author, but of a school of writers | this code dates from the early years of the 

_ covering a period from the beginning of | Exile, and is earlier than Ezekiel’s vision. 

_ the Captivity (597) to the completion of | The original record (H) of this code was 

Ezra’s legislative work (444), i.e. roughly | worked over by a priestly writer, who 

a century and a half, possibly with scat- | added some features taken from the 

tered additions made later still. The | priestly laws. These three groupsoflaws = 

generally accepted theory is that the | originally came from separate writers. 

‘contents of Leviticus were drawn from | Even within some of them there are signs 

several of these writers. These were: of still further distinctions of authorship: | 
(1) Pg, the ground document of the | e.g. 6%-7 contain features inconsistent 

_ whole group, a history book, and the same | with 1-6 7, which covers the same ground. 


as large portions of Genesis and Exodus. | These differences of origin and authorship) 
The writer is still employing the form of | will be found worked out in detail int NY ee 
narrative in Leviticus, which purports to | Chapmar’s Leviticus (C.B.). These 
give the story of the delivery of the Law | various older documents were finally® = .- 
ie Moses. This document begins with 8, | wrought into one whole in their present = 
which will be seen to connect directly with | form by a final reviser who followed the 
‘the close of Exodus. It closes with the | customary literary methods of his day, 


incorporating extracts verbatim without = = 
comment or alteration, except for an 


i = Lae , ,! 
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_ interest, 


take the chief instance. 
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occasional word or phrase, especially in 
linking one source on to another. 

Order and Contents.—The compiler and 
final reviser chose as his framework the 
historical document, Pg, which underlies 
the whole Hexateuch. A comparatively 
small part of the document is included 
in Leviticus, viz: 8-to and 16. Between 
Ex 4o and Lev 8 he inserted the laws of 
sacrifice (1-7) in order to show the purpose 
for which the Tabernacle now completed 
(Ex 40) was to be employed. 8-10 
describe the consecration of Aaron and 
his sons and the regulations for the priest- 
hood, 11-15 describe the laws of puri- 
fication, etc., to which is added as a 
natural ‘climax the Day of Atonement 
(16). 17-26, the Law of Holiness, forms a 
separate code dealing with religious, civil, 
and social life. Its contents are too 
miscellaneous to be set out in detail here. 
27 is a supplement dealing with vows and 
tithes. 

The Present Value of Leviticus.—The 
greater part of this book has often been 
dismissed as having a merely antiquarian 
interest for the student of ancient law or 
comparative religion. But even the laws 
relating to secular concerns and hygiene 
have an importance for Christians in 
general apart from their archeological 
for they exhibit the great 
principle of progress in the scheme of 
divine revelation. Compared with the 
‘ Book of the Law’ (Ex 21-23), and the 
code of Deuteronomy, they show the 
divine guidance of the chosen race in 
meeting the difficulties of a more complex 
social life. But the chief interest of the 
book to the religious ‘student lies in the 
regulations for sacrifice, and particularly 
in the description of the Day of Atone- 


ment. We have only to turn to the 


Epistle to the Hebrews to see how the new 
religion was linked in the writer’s mind 
with the old, and the forms of thought and 
practice of the old supplied the atmosphere 
and the terminology of the new. To 
The use of the 
expression ‘ the Blood of Christ’ has be- 


. come one of the most sacred and precious 


of sayings to the devout Christian. But 


it can only be understood if we first be- 


come familiar with the associations which 
it recalled to the minds of the first Chris- 
tians to whom it was charged with meaning 


_ drawn from their Jewish training. It 
was the truths derived from the use of 
_ the blood of bulls and goats in their 
sacrifices which made them naturally 
describe the Sacrifice of Calvary and the 
Heavenly Temple in terms of the Levitical’ 
worship. And in this they had the 
* x on ‘ i : j - 4 
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authority of their Master’s example. It 
was He who first employed the phraseology 
of the ancient sacrifices: ‘My Body,’ ‘My 
Blood,’ and ‘the New Covenant’ (or 
‘Testament,’ to use the term more 
familiar to us). The teaching of St. Paul, 
although cast in quite a different mould 
from that of the Levitical cycle of 
thought, is in line with the best side of 
its spiritual significance. ‘ Dead indeed 
unto sin, but alive unto God ’ summarizes 
the meaning of the slaughter of the victim 
and the presentation of its blood on the 
horns of the altar. And no text could be 
found for a better commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, with its elaborate 
comparison between the Day of Atone- 
ment and the Sacrifice of Calvary, than 
the words of the preceding verse applying 
the same thought to our High Priest: ‘ The 
death that he died, he died unto sin once: 
but the life that he liveth, he liveth unto 
God.’ The same set of terms, ‘ Body,’ 
‘Blood,’ ‘ Testament,’ are incorporated 
also with the same divine authority in 
our Eucharistic language. Both food 
and offering borrow their terminology from 
Leviticus. The Christian sacred meal is 
thus linked with the sacrificial aspect of 
the Lord’s death and heavenly life. For 
the advantages gained by the acceptance 
of the critical conclusions on Leviticus with 
their conception of a developing law, see 
Baron von Hiigel’s essay in Briggs and 
von Hiigel, The Papal Commission and the 
Pentateuch (1906). 
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I.-VII. Laws relating to the ordinary 
sacrifices. 
subsections, both dealing with the four 
kinds of sacrifice. and with the meal _ 


offering. The reason for covering the 


ground twice is that the first section 
(1-6) is for the layman, ‘ the children of 
Israel* {22,4 4); mt 


in every particular (see note on 1” 


The section falls into two 


le 
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main classes: (1) the animal sacrifices, 
called in Hebrew zebach =slaughter (offer- 
ings), and in English ‘ sacrifices’; 
(2) offerings of field produce, called in 
Hebrew minchah (= gift), RV generally 
“meal offering ’ (e.g. 2 1), but sometimes 
_ more literally and correctly ‘ offering’ 
(e.g. 2153144). The two terms—sacrifice 

_ (gebach) and offering (minchah)—covered 
the whole field of sacrifice (1 S 314; Ps 
40°). The sacrifices were of four kinds: 
the peace offering, the burnt offering, the 
guilt or trespass offering, and the sin 
offering. Of these the peace offering was 
probably the earliest, as it is sometimes 
_ called simply ‘the offering,’ which is 
probably a survival from the time when 
it was the only form of animal sacrifice. 
But the burnt offering was also of very 
_ ancient origin, and from the evidence of 
the Old Testament alone might have been 
_ thought of equal antiquity with the peace 
_ Offering. As soon as the two begin to be 
_ distinguished, the burnt offering with its 
_ absence of a meal and its consequent 
_ emphasis of the gift made to God seems 
_ to have the idea of propitiation more 
strongly developed, being offered es- 
pecially in times of distress and sense 
of sin. This is especially the case in 
I Samuel. So in Leviticus it is classed 
_ as an atoning sacrifice (14). About the 
_ time of the Exile the guilt offering, which 
_ earlier took the form of a money fine, 
_ became one of the sacrifices. Last of all, 
_ the sin offering came into force after the 
Exile as the supreme sacrifice of propitia- 
_ tion, ‘to make atonement.’ Common to 
all four were the four acts of sacrificial 
ceremonial: (1) laying on of. hands; 
(2) the slaughtering of the victim; (3) pre- 
sentation of the blood; (4) the burning of 
the flesh. In regard to the first two all 
_ Sacrifices were alike, but in the use to 
_which the blood and the flesh were put 
_ each had its own peculiar ceremonial. 
_ Inthe peace offering the sacrificer received 
_ a portion of the flesh for a sacred meal 
_to express his fellowship with God. In 
the burnt offering the entire carcase was 
burnt upon the altar. 
_ the entire self-surrender of the offerer to 
God. In the sin offering the putting of 

che blood upon the horns of the altar em- 
hasized the making-of atonement. For 
e peculiar features of the guilt offering, 
notes on 71-7. For the details of the 
onial of sacrifice, 
ifice and Priesthood, IL and III. 
e Burnt Offering. 


ide the tent. This connects 
y with Ex 4o *. tent of 


ee =e 


This symbolized — 


see Gayford, 


4 s. + “Ty 
e tent of meeting, i.e. Moses 


meeting: Ex 27 22 ym. Within this 
‘tent of trysting,’ the place appointed 
for the Lord to meet with Moses, the actual 
place of meeting was more particularly 
‘above the mercy-seat, between the two 
cherubim”’ » (Ex /25 22;\ Nw7 8), In) the 
latter case Moses entered the tent to speak 
with God. 

2. an oblation: Hebrew -korban—a 
thing brought near, i.e. to God, an offer- 
ing. Used generally of all kinds of gifts 
to God (cf.Mk714). cattle... herd 
... flock: in sharp distinction from 
neighbouring nations the Israelites. were 
allowed to sacrifice only: the domestic 
animals, and of them only such as formed 
their staple food. In both particulars 
the close connexion between the offerer 
and the thing he offered was emphasized. 
The victim was in a real sense identified 
with the sacrificer: it was the fruit of his 
labour, and would have gone to support 
his life. he 

3. a burnt offering: lit. one that goes 
up to heaven in sweet smoke. Another 
name for it is ‘the whole offering,’ or 
whole burnt offering, because the whole 
of the flesh was burnt on the altar. The 
victim might be a bullock (1%), sheep, 
or goat (1 1°), or pigeons (114). with- 
out blemish : expanded in 22 7°25 (cf. Mal 
1 & 14; Heb 914; 1 Px 1%). at the door of 
the tent : in the outer court where the altar 
of burnt offering stood (Ex 40 7°). offer: 
lit. bring near: the word is the verb from 
which kovban is derived. It is used also 
of the priest’s offering of the “ blood ’ () 
and the body (?*). 


4. lay (or press) his hand upon: the | 


laying on of hands was common to all 


the animal sacrifices, and was used also — 


in ordination (Nu 27 18) and on other 
occasions. .No explanation of its signifi- 
cance in sacrifice is given; it is to be noted 
that the ‘laying on of hands’ in Lev 
16 #1 is not a part of the sacrifice, as this is, 


and therefore the explanation there given _ 
does not follow here, 


In the ceremonial 
act of sacrifice the laying on of hands 
signified that ‘ the offerer solemnly identi- 


fied himself with the victim’ (Swete, _ 
H.D.B., iii, 85a); what the victim did ~ 


or suffered after this was in symbol the act 
or the suffering of the offerer himself. 


accepted for him... to make atonement — 


for him: the preposition ‘‘ for,’ in the ae 


first instance, is the simple unempha- — 
sized datiyus commodi; the second ‘ for’ 
| means literally ‘ upon,’ i.e. on behalf of. 
Taken together, ‘the two prepositions 
illustrate the significance of the laying on © 
ofhands. By that act the victimwasmade __ 
"to represent the offerer before God; it be- 
fac. . or, > ate /101 - ; A : ‘ : 
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_ 17%! and references there given). It is 
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came a maker of ‘ acceptance’ and ‘ atone- 
ment’ on his behalf. make atonement : 
Ex 29 33 v.m. In sacrifice it is always 
the priest or (as in this passage) the 
sacrifice that is said to make atone- 
ment. The word ‘atonement’ in AV 
(retained also in RV) meant ‘ at-one-ment,’ 
i.e. the reconciliation of two estranged 
parties. It is disputed whether the primi- 
tive and literal sense of the Hebrew was 
‘to cover’ or ‘ to wipe away.’ The latter 
is perhaps the more probable of the two 
meanings. But at least as early as the 
3rd century B.c. the idea of reconciliation 
was associated with this word hipper, 
since LXX usually translates it by 
exilaskomai, i.e. ‘ to make reconciliation.’ 
It is doubtful, however, whether this is 
anything more than an inference from 
the original meaning. Although the great 
sacrifice of atonement was the sin offer- 
ing, yet the burnt offering is regularly 
spoken of as a sacrifice ‘to make atone- 
ment (e.g. 16 24). It would appear indeed 
from 1711 that all the animal sacrifices 
had an atoning purpose. 

5. he shall kill: the slaughtering was 
not the work of -the priest but of the 
offerer, assisted possibly, or in some cases 
represented, by official helpers, the Temple 
Levites (cf. 2 Ch 3511). The verb here 
may be impersonal, which is equivalent 
to the passive voice ‘it shall be killed ’; 
but in the peace offering (3 2) and the 
sin offering (4 2%) it is clear that the 
act of slaughter was to be performed by 
the’ sacrificer, and there is no reason to 
suppose any difference in the burnt 


. offering. Probably the rule was too well 


known to need emphasizing. The priest 
did not, qud priest, kill the victim, but only 
when he was or represented the sacrificer 
(e.g. 1611-15). The symbolism is clear 
and significant: the offerer lays down his 


own life in sacrifice (cf. Philo, De Victimis, 


14). before the Lord, i.e. in the court 
before the tent of meeting, in which the 
Lord tabernacled with His people (! v.n.). 
Aaron’s sons, the priests: in D the 
words ‘priest’ and ‘ Levite’ are syn- 
onymous; but by the time of P the 
priesthood was confined to one particular 
family within that tribe, the family of 


Aaron. present the blood: the priest’s part 


now begins. The first three actions 
(presentation, laying on of hands, killing) 
were the work of the sacrificer; the last 
two, the ceremonial use of the blood and 
of the carcass, were the priest’s part of 
the sacrifice. The word for present is the 
same as for ‘ offer.’ in * v.n. The blood to 
a Jew was identified with the life (see 


| destroy by fire: 


significant that this life was offered after 
thé death of the victim; the ‘ life-blood’ 
did not cease to live with the victim’s 
death; in the sacrifice the ‘ blood’ de- 
notes a life that has passed through death, 
i.e. a risen life. The expression ‘ the 
blood of Jesus,’ therefore, from its associa- 
tion with the old sacrifices, denotes His 
Risen Life, i.e. the active, vital, and vivify- 
ing force within Him set free by His death. 
The ideas arising from this conception 
may fruitfully be applied to Jn 6 ** and 
1 Jn17. The blood of Christ is the ‘ food 
of immortality ’’ because it is His Risen 
Life, the vital force in Him, which has 
conquered fear, pain, sin, and death. 
The blood of Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin because His Risen Life has passed 
through the death unto sin and risen again 
to the Life of Righteousness. sprinkle 
the blood round about upon the altar: 
the verb should be ‘pour’ instead of 
‘sprinkle.’ It is unfortunate that RV has 
followed AV in this mistranslation, which 
confuses two distinct Hebrew words. In 
the burnt offering (here), the peace offering 
(32), and the guilt offering (7 *), all the 
blood was poured (zavaqg==throw or cast 
in a volume) against the altar; only in 
the sin offerings on the Day of Atonement 
a small quantity was sprinkled (hizzah) 
with the finger on the Mercy Seat. This 
distinction in the technical words for 
the use of the blood in the sacrifices is 
lost in the English translation: see further 
on 1614. the altar... at the door of the 
tent of meeting, i.e. the great altar of 
burnt offering in the forecourt (Ex 40 %9); 
for this reason also called ‘ the altar that 
is before the Lord ’ (16 18). 

6. cut it into its pieces: see §. The car- 
cass was divided into joints as if for human 
consumption; it was the ‘ bread of the 
ords, (2ui°) i Sovalson Ss layciees) cea 
order ’ is the term used for laying a table 
for an ordinary meal; and the ‘altar ’ is the 
“Table of the Lord’ (Ezek 41 22; Mal 
qt 712 $ 
' 7, The lighting of the fire is inconsistent 
with 6 1", and an indication that these pas- 
sages come from different sources. 

g. The burning of the whole carcass 
was peculiar to the burnt offering. The 


_ word for ‘ burn ’ (higtir) is again a technical 


term. It means literally ‘ to consume in 
sweet smoke,’ and is quite distinct from 
the ordinary word savaph, which means to 
hiqtiy is also used of 
incense, and the derivative noun is used 
of the incense itself. The word denotes 
the way in which the ‘bread of the 
Lord’ was used by Him. The flesh ~— 
offered to Him ascended to heaven in 


_ ordinary food: (b) animals reared by the 


ee 
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smoke in the same way as incense and 
prayer mount up to His throne (Ps 141 2). 
an offering made by fire: Hebrew ishsheh, 
a technical term for any offering, the whole 
or part of which was burnt on the altar 
(2°, 247). of a sweet savour: lit. ‘a 
smell of tranquillizing,’ i.e. that gives 
contentment and peace to the mind. 
At first the idea was used in a gross 
and anthropomorphic sense (Gen 8 2}; 
1S 26'*,RVm), but later the thought 
was refined and spiritualized. Ezekiel 
(20 **) uses it figuratively of the people of 
Israel: offering themselves to God they 
are a ‘sweet odour’ to Him. With the 
evangelical teaching of the Prophets that 
the sacrifices were pleasing to God not 
for their own intrinsic value, but for the 
inward feelings which they expressed, 
the sacrificial term was used figuratively 
of the pleasure of God in acts of right- 
eousness (e.g. Ecclus 351°), and hence 
the familiar use in the New Testament 
here cor 22218: Bphis5 3; Phil 4:14), 

11 adds to the regulations for the killing, 
a further instruction as to the lace. 
on the side of the altar northwards: 
the side of darkness and evil, moral and 
physical; used in this semi-figurative 
sense of the land of exile (Jer 3 1% 18; 
Zech 2 °) and of the direction from which 
invaders came down upon Israel (e.g. 
Jer x 44 15), The moral forces of evil 
came from the North (Is 14 }8). So if any 
significance is to be attached to the regu- 
lation, this is the most probable. But 
possibly it was dictated merely by con- 
venience from the situation of the altar 
in the znd Temple. This passage and 
‘Jer 3 12 have been supposed to supply the 
reason for reading the Gospel in the 
Eucharist facing northwards. 

14. turtle-doves or young pigeons, i.e. 
as before, restricted to (a) articles of 


_ sacrificer. The poor kept tame doves for 


-is altered here. 


tood (cf. H.D.B., Dove). The ceremonial 
The killing and the 
offering of the blood are compressed 
into one act, and performed by the 
priest. This was necessary as there was 
not enough blood to be caught in a bowl 
and dashed against the altar. - 

16. The bird is~prepared as if for the 
table. ‘ Filth’ should be‘ feathers ’(RVm). 


II. The Meal Offering.—The Hebrew 


minchah means simply a gift; and it is 


only as a technical term of sacrifice that 


this word explains the gift to be of the 
fruits of the earth. In religious language 
rlier than P the word was used some- 
of both animal and vegetable offer- 


g. in Gen4*§ it is applied to 
aN j 1038 


Abel’s offering as well as Cain’s. The in- 
gredients of the vegetable offering were 
the three staple foods produced by cultiva- 
tion, viz. corn, wine, and oil. The material 
of sacrifice is limited to food produced 
by labour in the same way asin the animal 
sacrifices. The oblation of wine is only 
incidentally alluded to in Lev. 23 18 37, 
but expressed in ib. 13 and Nu 15 *20; 
cf. Ex 30®. The corn might be offered in 
the form of flour (1%), or cakes ( ff.), or 
parched corn (!*16), Oz] was used with 
bread in daily life, and therefore in the 
offering to God also. The addition of 
frankincense is peculiar to the offering 
to God, and it is to be noted that all the 
incense was placed upon the portion 
offered to God on the fire (?). 

2. the memorial thereof: lit. ‘that of it 
which brings to remembrance. ’* ; 

3. most holy : the portion not burnt on 
the altar was consecrated in the highest 
degree, and therefore could be eaten by 
the priests only and within the sacred 
precincts (cf. 6 1%1"). No portion of the 
minchah went to the offerer. made by 
fire: the term ‘fire offering’ is here ex- 
tended to include offerings a part of which 
was burnt on the altar. 

4. unleavened cakes. Leaven was not 
altogether forbidden in the offerings. 
Firstfruits with leaven were offered at 
Pentecost (23 17°). But probably be- 
cause of its putrefying action it was for- 
bidden in all meal offerings made to the 
Lord by fire. So in the New Testament 
leaven is used of moral corruption (Mt 
£6.60) Cor.5-8}. 

11. honey, which included the juice 
of fruits, was forbidden perhaps for the | 
same reason as leaven. Another possible 
reason was because it was a wild uncul- 
tivated product, and not the result of 
human labour. A land of natural fer- 
tility was ‘a land flowing with milk and 
honey ’ (Ex 3 8). 

12. oblation: kovban, which included 
every kind of offering. firstfruits were to 
be offered to God in two ways: (a) by 
being handed over to the priests for their 
use: a list is given in Nu 18 1% of the 
products on which this toll was exacted. 


‘These firstfruits did not come up on the 


altar; (b) the minchah of firstfruits (1419). 
This was a fire offering, since a part of it : 
(the azkarah) was burnt on the altar, but 
as it consisted of unground corn, the 
question of leaven did not arise, 
* In 247 the frankincense és the memorial — 
(azkarah) of the shewbread. Here it is clear that 
the Heb. ‘together with all the frankincense 
thereof’ means that the frankincense procures 


“remembrance ’ for the offering.—A. G. 
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13. salt. For the opposite reason salt 
as a preservative is to be used with all 
offerings. Salt was a necessary and in- 
variable article of food at all meals. So 
the sacred tie of hospitality was estab- 
lished by eating of anyone’s salt. Also 
as a preservative salt was a fitting token 
of an inviolable bond such as hospitality 
created. A covenant-between man and 
man was ratified by a common meal, and 
the salt of the meal was the symbol of the 
sacredness of the covenant: hence the 
expression ‘a covenant of salt for ever’ 
(Nu 18 18; 2 Ch 13°). The covenant here 
indicated is the covenant between God 
and His people established by the covenant 
sacrifice of Ex 24 48. In every offering 
the salt was to be a reminder of the sacred 
inviolability of this ‘covenant of thy God ’ 
(cf. Ezek 43 24; Mk 9 4° RVm). 

14. firstfruits: the word (b¢kkurim) is 
a different one from ™ (veshith=first), 
‘but the meaning seems to be the same. 

III. The Peace Offerings.—! RVm ‘ or 
thank offerings.’ 

‘plural may be intensive only. Two 
alternative derivations are given of the 
word shelamim: (1) from root=to pay 
fully and so reward (thank offering); 
(2) to be at peace (peace offering). This 
sacrifice is called pre-eminently “ the sacri- 
fice,’ and the term for sacrifices in general 
(zebach) is often applied to it. 

2, sprinkle: the same word (zavaq) as 

: of the burnt offering. It should be trans- 

\ lated ‘ pour’ or ‘dash’ to preserve its dis- 

tinction from the true ‘ sprinkling’: 15 v.n. 

_ §.: burn it . . . upon the burnt offering, 
i.e. upon the perpetual daily public burnt 
offering (612). So the private offerings 
were laid upon the nation’s offering which 
perpetually consecrated the altar. The 
burning of the fat portions only was 

GA: a point of ceremonial common to the 

peace and sin and trespass offerings. The 

‘fat ’ is often used figuratively to describe 

b's the best part of anything: e.g. Nu 18 }?; 

' . . Dt 3214(RVm, Hebrew, ‘ fat’). The ex- 

pression ‘ the fat of the land’ (Gen 45 18) 

has passed into English. The fat of an 
animal was regarded as the centre and 

source of its life, in almost as great a 

_ degree as its blood (W. Robertson Smith, 
_ Rel. Sem., 379); hence like the blood it 

was given to God and forbidden as human 

food (11 16 17), 

7. before the Lord: see on 1 * 5, 

_ 11. food (bread) of God: 1 &v.n. 
17 


» 


23-25, and the forbidding of blood is 
al times enforced (e.g. 171°), In 
both cases the motive seems to be respect 
sanctity of life. The life comes 


In either case the. 


. The double prohibition is repeated 


| and smearing it on the horns of the altar a 


104, 


from God, and is in a peculiar sense set 
apart for Him, i.e. ‘holy.’ It should be 
noted that the common meal in which 
the sacrificer had his allotted portion is 
not mentioned in this chapter, and is im- 
plied rather than expressly enjoined in 7. 

IV.-V. 13. The Sin Offering.—The pur- 
pose of the sin offering was in a very 
special degree ‘to make atonement.’ 
4 treats of the different ceremonial 
required for different classes of offenders: 
1-12 the High Priest; 1%?! the whole con- 
gregation in its corporate capacity; 2?°*8, 
a ruler; 27%5, a private person. In all 
cases the putting of the blood upon the 
horns of the altar is the distinctive feature 
of the sin offering. For the priest or 
the whole congregation the altar is the 
golden altar of incense in the Holy Place: 
for the others, the altar of burnt offering 
in the forecourt. The priest and the 
congregation as a priestly people (cf. 
161° ff.) have access to the Holy Place; 
therefore it is there the blood is brought 
for them. The individual layman was 
not allowed beyond the altar of burnt 
offering, and therefore the blood of his 
sin offering was brought to this altar. In 
each case the offender is restored to his own 


degree of privilege forfeited by the offence. 


IV. 2. unwittingly. Itisnot quiteclear 
to what extent this word may cover sins 
of frailty, conscious but unpremeditated: 
it is contrasted in Nu1r5 %° with sins 
done ‘ with a high hand,’ i.e. deliberately 
and defiantly. Failing to bear witness 
when called upon to do so (51) could ~ 
hardly be called a sin of ignorance. Note 
also that ceremonial quite as much as 
moral offences were regarded as sins. 
Any breach of the divine commands, 
ceremonial or moral, committed in 
ignorance or knowingly was a_ sin 
within the meaning of the Law. ‘ 

3. the anointed priest is the High Priest 
only: in his representative character he 
involves the nation in his sin, just as he ~ 
stands for them in worship. 

4. Being the offevey as well as the priest _ 
he kills the bullock himself. 

6. sprinkle: the word here and in 
47 and 5 °is the true word for ‘ sprinkle ’ 
(hizzah). This is an additional item to 
the ceremonial as regulated by Ex 29 12; 
Lev 8*5. The blood was sprinkled from 
the finger dipped into it. This is quite 
distinct from the pouring (froma bowl) in 
the burnt offering, the peace offering, and 
the trespass or guilt offering; as also from _ 
the putting of the blood (4%), which was 
done by dipping the finger in the blood _ 


(see 4554). The Hebrew for ‘ put’ is 
4 a ae sores Se 
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a vague general word meaning ‘ to give’ 
(nathan), and perhaps the idea of ‘ offer- 
ing’ attaches to it. Literally ‘ he shall 
give some of the blood.’ 

7- horns of the altar: these were at 
the four corners and were regarded as 
the most sacred part of the altar (cf. 
Anas Sar 17 50: Jer 17+). The horns 
were to be of one piece with the altar 
_ (Ex 27?) just as the altar was of one 
piece with the ground (Ex 20 74 25), The 
‘horn ’ being also the seat of strength in 
the ox, the word was used figuratively 
for strength, and no doubt this idea is 
implied in the ‘ horns of the altar.’ The 
blood in the sin offering was applied to a 
more sacred spot than in the other offer- 


ings. the altar of sweet incense: called 
also ‘the golden altar’ (Ex 39 58); for 
the description of it see Ex 301", It was 


one of the latest additions to the Temple, 
and the mention of it belongs to the later 
parts of the priestly code. before the 
' Lord seems to go with ‘ shall put of the 
blood ’: the altar of incense stood before 
the veil which shut out from sight the 
_ Presence above the mercy-seat. in the 
_ Tent of Meeting, i.e. in the Holy Place, 
the first of the two chambers inside the 
tabernacle. pour: the word in this case 
is not zavag, the technical word for the 
sacrificial pouring on the altar, but the 
_-general word shafak; the object here is 
eee the reverent disposal of the blood 
_ not required for the sacrifice 

8-12. The “ fat’ of the sin offering for 
the priest was burnt as an offering 
_ (higtir, #°) upon the altar,-but the rest of 
_ the carcase, the eatable parts as well as 
_ the offal, was to be destroyed by fire 
 (savaph=to burn up: cf. 13 **) outside , 
_ the camp on the ash-heap. When the 
‘ ‘offering was not for himself but for 
3 another, the priest received his portion of 
5 ‘the carcase; but when he made atonement 
4 or himself he could not be the guest of 
d, and the flesh had to be otherwise 

osed of, as it was “most holy’ (6 **); 
order to prevent its profanation by 
ny‘ common ” use, it was og be ‘burnt 

_ up in’ a clean place. 

_ 18, The ‘ whole congregation ’ ‘was a 
iting m of priests,’ and therefore its 
lowed the same ceremonial | 
e priest. It was killed by 
blood was put on the horns 
incense; the ‘fat’ was 
he altar (19), and a 
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the manner of.’ 


‘things should be 


any offering presented as a compensation — 


five golden mice and five golden tumo 
as an asham to the Lord (r S6*%5) 


‘ guilt offering ’ "here i is 


[v. 


especially used to denote the head of a 
tribe (Nu x !6), 

24. where they kill the burnt offering: 
see 111, The only difference between 
the sin offering for a ruler and one for 
a private person was in the sex of the 
victim. 

31. sweet savour: the words show that 
the uncleanness of the offender was not 
transferred to the victim which stood for 
him. In‘ that case the flesh would have 
been treated as unclean, and its destiny 
would have been the destroying fire. 
The point is of importance in considering 
the relation between the sacrificer and 
the victim. The theory that the victim 
suffered the penalty of death as a guilt- 
bearer in place of the sinner receives no 
support from the ceremonial of sacrifice: 
Te Tol eyyis 

35. upon the fire offerings : RVm ‘ after 
The Hebrew may bear 
either meaning. If the first be adopted, 
see note on 3 5, 

V. 1-13 refers to the sin offering (® * 
9,12) and not to the trespass offering 
(in spite of.* 7). Three cases are given 
for which a sin offering is required. 

1. the voice of adjuration: when the 
judge ‘ adjures’ anyone (by name or in 
general) to utter what he knows of a 
crime (e.g. 1 K 8 *!; Pr 29 *4, and especi- 
ally Mt 26%). It will be noticed that this 
is (I) a moral and not merely a ceremonial 
offence; (2) a real sin, and not merely an 
unconscious lapse. 

2. unclean beast: see II. creeping 
‘swarming things’ (a 
different word in the Hebrew): 11 #43 v.n, 
it be hidden from him: and so he has not 
purified himself. 

3. uncleanness of man: as described 
in 12-15. 

5. confess, ie. before he makes his sin 


offering: the order is first the confession, ae 


then the sin offering. ray 
6. guilt offering (asham). But. it is i 
expressly stated a few lines later that it 
is a ‘sin offering.’ It is to be remem- | 
bered that before asham came to be used 
technically of a sacrifice, it was applied to 


for guilt: so e.g. the Philistines offered 
word seems to have retained this 


meaning after it became the nat 
a sacrifice (cf. Is 53 eek i The. Te 
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negative removal of past sin, but must 
proceed to a renewed dedication of life 
to God’ (Gayford, Sacrifice and Priest- 
hood, 53, where see refs.). 

9. sprinkle (=hizzah): the same word as 
in 4% 17; this was in place of ‘ putting’ 
the blood on the horns of the altar. Both 
this and the offering of flour for a sim offer- 
ing are exceptional, and do not follow the 
ordinary ceremonial. 

10. according to the ordinance : 

11. the tenth part of an ephah: rather 
less than halfa peck. nooil... frank- 
incense : as in the ordinary meal offering 

24). 

‘A The Azkarah (27 v.n.) takes the 
place of putting the blood on the horns 
of the altar and burning the fat in the 
proper sin offering (4 9% 31), 

14-VI. 7. The Guilt Offering : 
for wrongs to God; 61%, for wrongs to 
neighbour. 

V.15. trespass ... in the holy things 
of the Lord, i.e. appropriate to himself 
some ‘ holy ’ thing set apart to the Lord. 
This is of the nature of a theft from God; 
Achan’s sin (Jos 71) is described as a 
‘trespass in the devoted thing.’ The 
shekel of the sanctuary (see Ex 30 1%). The 
valuation of the victim emphasizes the 
aspect of the asham-as a fine or compensa- 
tion: it is peculiar to this sacrifice, and 
the vow (27 %). 

17-19. The case seems to be the same 
as those in 4 which required a sin offering. 
The words do not seem to contemplate 
the case of a tender conscience fearing 

it may have sinned, but unable to specify 

when and how. The sin offering proper 
arose later than the guilt offering, of which 
it was a development, and this passage 
is probably from an earlier (? unwritten) 
code dating from the time when the asham 
covered all offences afterwards divided 
between it and the sin offering. 

VI. 1. Wrongs done to neighbour are 
also a ‘ trespass against the Lord ’: there- 
fore, as weil as the restitution in kind, 
a guilt offering must be made. Note 
that these are not unconscious offences. 

8-VII. 38. Further Regulations, par- 

_ ticularly for the Priests.—-Note (1) the 
whole section, except 7 22-34, is addressed 
to the priests (the sons of Aaron), and 

38-34 refer mainly to the priests’ dues. 
(2) The order of the sacrifices differs from 
that of 1-67 in one particular, viz. the 
peace offering is last instead of third. 

VI.9. this is the law of: a characteristic 

_ phrase of this section. the burnt offering : 

‘it is clear that the daily public burnt 
_ offering (Ex 29 %842) is meant; ® refers to 
the evening, and 1? to the morning offering. 
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10. For service at the altar the priest 
is to wear his priestly vestments (Ex 28 
40-42) which he exchanges for his ordinary 
clothes to remove the ashes without the 
camp. 

11. untoaclean place. Even the ashes 
are ‘holy,’ and must be reverently dis- 
posed of. 

12, 13. The fire kindled miraculously 
from heaven (9 *4) was to be kept per- 
petually alight, and the daily burnt offer- 
ings were to be perpetually burning on 
the fire (°). They were called the ‘ con- 
tinual burnt offering ’ (Nu 28 * 8). 

15 repeats 2 * %. 

16 supplies further particulars. leaven: 
PRES ADT TT 

17. In common with the sin and guilt 
offerings, the portion of the meal offering 
which was not burnt on the altar was 
to be eaten by the priests alone. holy = 
* dedicated to God.’ 

18. holiness is conferred by physical 
contact (cf. 27-°8), The person thus 
‘dedicated’ would probably have to 
devote himself to the work of the taber- 
nacle. 

19-23. The Priest’s Perpetual (=Daily) 
Offering.—This was a meal offering for 
the priesthood, probably made in con- 
nexion with the perpetual burnt offering 
for the people (*1%). Similarly priest- 
hood and people had their separate sin 
offerings on the Day of Atonement 
(16 5), The words (#°) in the day when 
he is anointed have probably crept into 
the text by mistake: they are inconsistent 
with the general run of the passage which 
deals with a daily offering. 

22. wholly burnt: lit. burnt as a whole 
offering, ie. as the whole burnt offering 
was (see I °). 

23. wholly burnt: as in the sin offering 
the priest could not be a partaker in the 
offering when he was himself the offerer 
(cf. 3°). 24-30. The Sin Offering. 

25. in the place: see 1 1. ~ 
26. priest that offereth it, i.e. on behalf 
of someone other than himself. , : 
30. any of the blood is brought into the 
tent of meeting, i.e. into the Holy Place, 
as in the offering for the priest or for the 
whole congregation (411), or into the 
Holy of Holies (16), as in the offerings for . 
priest and for people on the Day of Atone- 
ment. In these cases the offering being 
for himself, either alone or with others, 
the priest could not partake of the flesh, 
and it had to be burnt (savaph) outside 
the camp (4 1%). , 

VII. 1-7. The Guilt Offering. 

2. the place: seer. sprinkle =zaraq, 
to toss or pour: 15 v.n.; this is the only 


~~ 


‘addition to the sacrifice of his 
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point of difference. in the ceremonial 
between the sin and guilt offerings. 

5. burn: sacrificially (higtir): 1 9° v.n. 

7. one law, i.e. as regards the disposition 
of the flesh. 

8-10. The Priest’s Portions in Other 
Offerings.—The insertion of these regula- 
tions at this place is suggested by 7. 

1r-21. The Peace Offering.—Three 
classes are mentioned: the thanksgiving 
(¥*), the vow or votive offering, and the 
freewill offering (16). The distinction be- 
tween them is not defined, but taken for 
granted as well known. The nature of 
the ‘ thanksgiving’ and of the ‘ vow’ is 
fairly clear: the freewill offering is more 
doubtful. The vow and the freewill 
offering are mentioned together without 
reference to the ‘ thanksgiving’ in 22 }% 
po Gane Ss)? ;. Diir2:6. This; -)dinking 
together of the vow and the freewill 
offering no doubt rests upon the contrast 
that while the votive offering is in fulfil- 
ment of an obligation previously assumed 
by the making of a vow, the freewill 
offering is spontaneous. It is sometimes 
supposed that the freewill offering was a 
kind of merci d’avance, a thankoffering 
made when some blessing was prayed for. 
But this is a mere guess, unsupported 


' by evidence, and hardly consistent with 


Ex 35 7°; Ps 54 ®. The only legitimate 
inference from the evidence is that the 
freewill offering was not specifically a 
thanksgiving for a particular blessing, but 
a general expression of gratitude. So it 
might take the form of a burnt offering 
as well as of a peace offering (see 22 18; 
Nu 15 33 Ezek 46 1%). 

12, 13. Along with the sacrifice (i.e. the 
animal victim) unleavened and leavened 
cakes are to be offered: the unleavened 
bread alone might be offered on the altar 
(21); the leavened was partly for the 


priest (14), and the rest for the sacrificer. 


13. ‘ With cakes of leavened bread in 
yeace 
offerings which are given as a thanksgiving 
shall he present his offering ’ (Polychrome 


Bible). 


be used for a separate purpose. 


sacrificial burning. 


14. heave offering: the word means 
‘a portion lifted from a larger mass ’ to 
In the 


sacrifices the ‘ heave offering ’ is always 


_a portion assigned to the sacrificing priest. 
‘Outside the sacrifices, however, it refers to 


offerings made directly to God (e.g. Ex 
25 #, margin): *?v.n. ; 
17. burnt=saraph, the destructive, non- 


8. abomination=piggul, a technical 
for sacrificial flesh which has become 
lean through too long keeping (19 ’). 
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In *1 the word is shekes, which is a technical 
term for ordinary unclean food (see 11 
pate 19. Again the word is savaph. 

20. uncleanness: see tr *4ff. cut off 
from his people: whether by excom- 
munication or death, and in the latter 
case, whether inflicted by God or by man, 
is uncertain. 

21. unclean abomination: cf. 11 1 ff.; 
738 vn. 

22-27. Fatand blood forbidden as foods. 

23. to the children of Israel. As the 
peace offering was the only sacrifice in 
which any portion of the flesh fell to the 
layman, this context is suitable for the 
insertion of the warnings (see 3 !’). 

25. It would seem that the prohibition 
referred only to the fat of sacrificial 
victims which was burnt on the altar: 
other fat might be eaten. Blood, on the 
contrary (#6), is without exception pro- 
hibited. 

28-34. The share of God and His priest 
in the peace offering. 

29. his oblation unto the Lord, i.e. the 
portion to be burnt on the altar, and the 
breast and thigh for the priest. 

30. waved for a wave offering. The 
waving was a forward and return motion 
representing the offering of the breast to 
God and His handing it back to the priest 
for his portion. The symbolism is clear 
from Nu 8 1°22, ‘The Levites were offered 
by the congregation as a wave offering 
to the Lord who gave them back to Aaron 
(19) to assist him in his ministrations. 
There was a difference between the wave 


breast and the heave thigh: the breast ~ 


was given to God who handed it back to 
His priest; the thigh was given directly 
to the priest. So the priest was the guest 
of God in the former case and the guest 
of the sacrificer in the latter, and thus 
became the mediator between God and 
man in the common meal. 

32. heave offering: 14v.n. Notice that 


in the earlier code of D the portions were 


different (Dt 18 3: cf. also 1 S 21° ff.). 
35-38. Summary. 
35. anointing portion: see RVm por- 
tion. The root of the verb ‘to anoint’ 


(mashah) is also connected with the mean- | 


ing ‘ to measure,’ and here the word may 
mean simply ‘measured portion.’ If the 
reference to anointing is intended here 
(as is probable from **), translation should 
be rather anointed (i.e. consecrated) por- 
tion. 

36. anointed them : in some passages the 
High Priest alone is anointed, in others 
the whole priesthood. See on 8 }%, also 
list in Chapman’s note on this verse. 


Ne 


37. the consecration: sc. ‘ offering’; _ 


th 
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apart from 6 ® this must refer to 8, and 

so forms a link between the Law portion 
(6 8-7) and the historical portion which 
follows (8-10). 

VIII.-X. Consecration of Aaron and 
the Priesthood: the Inauguration Sacri- 
fices.—8 connects directly with the close of 
Exodus, 1-7 being an insertion. Ex 35-40 
describe the making and setting up of the 
tabernacle, and on this naturally follows 
the consecration of the priests and the 
inauguration of the sacrificial worship, 
8, describing the consecration of Aaron, 
follows closely the instructions of Ex 
29 1:37, The various things required for 
the consecration (”) and the holy garments 
(7) are mentioned with the definite 
article (‘the garments,’ ‘the anointing 
oil’), with direct reference to the instruc- 
tions of Ex 29. 

' VIII. 2, the anointing oil: 
30 23-25 and 37 2%. 

7-9. For the various garments, especi- 
ally,ephod, breastplate, and Urim and 
Thummim, Ex 28 v.n. 

9. the golden plate, the holy crown. 
The words ‘ the holy crown’ are in ap- 
position to ‘the golden plate,’ and refer 
to ‘the same thing (Ex 28 3658), In 
Ex 29° it is called ‘the holy crown’ 
(cf, Ex 39 *°): 

10, 11. For the anointing of the taber- 
nacle and its furniture cf. Ex 29 3%, 
30 26-29, 40 911, 

10. sanctify : see on 15, 

11. sprinkled=hizzah: 4° v.n. 

12. Ci. Ex 29)? 30 84:92)" 40 13-16) but note 


see Ex 


that in the last two passages Aaron’s sons 


(the whole priesthood) are to be anointed 
as well as Aaron himself, This agrees 
with Lev 7 36 as against this verse, but 
8 *° 107 also presuppose the anointing of 
the whole priesthood. pour: this-is not 
the word for the sacrificial ‘ pouring ’ 
upon the altar (15), but another word 
used for the pouring away of the blood 
at the base of the altar (8 4,9). In 47, 
etc., a third word (shaphak) is used. 


_ 12. sanctify, i.e. set apart as ‘ holy’ 
to the Lord. . 
13. headtires, or “caps ” these are 


¢ pees from the ‘ mitre ’ 1s x2 sie), 


14-30. The consecration sacrifices, con- 
_ sisting of (a) a sin offering (1417); (b) a 
_ burnt offering (18-21); (c) the ram of con- 
_ secration (2282), which was a peace offering 
a, On the combination of sacrifices and 
_ the significance of their order (purification, 
_ dedication, peon) see Sacrifice and Priest- 


ue : ‘hood, 52-55. 


14. Aaron and his sons are the offerers: ; 


they lay their hands on the bullock and 


it, Moses acting the: part of the 
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priest presents the blood and burns the 
fat. 

15. purified: the meaning of this word 
passed through three stages: (1) to sin, 
(2) to make a sin offering; (3) to cleanse 
from sin (i.e. chiefly ceremonial unclean- 
ness). This purification is not prescribed 
in Ex 29 (Ex 29 %® should be ‘free the 
altar from sin’ rather than ‘ cleanse the 
altar,’ as RV). 

15. purified . . . and sanctified... to 
make atonement: better by making 
atonement. The making of atonement 
both negatively purged the altar from 
previous uncleanness, and also imparted 
to it a positive sacredness, making it 
holy to the Lord, ‘sanctified’ it. For 
the interconnexion of the three ideas, 
‘to cleanse,’ ‘ to sanctify,’ and ‘to make 
atonement,’ see Sacrifice and Priesthood, 
49 f., 113 f. The triple process was 
effected by the ‘ putting’ of the blood 
upon the horns of the altar (cf. 16 18), not 
by the pouring of the rest of the blood 
at the base of the altar. the altar: ac- 
cording to 47 this should be the altar of 
incense. But the expression ‘ the altar’ 
simply would denote the altar of burnt 
offering (cf. 16 1% 21,24). The section 8-10, 
like 1-3, knows of one altar only, the altar 
of burnt offering. Both sections are 
probably earlier than other passages (e.g. 
4) which speak of the two altars. for it: 
it would be understood that at the same 
time atonement was made for the offerers 
also’ (cf. 16 11 16), 

16. burned, i.e. sacrificial burning on 
the altar, as the burning in the next verse 
is the destructive burning (see 1 ®, 9.1% 11), 

18-21. The Burnt Offering, signifying 
the dedication and self-devotion of the 


priest. 
19. sprinkled : should be ‘tossed ’ or 
“poured ” (zavaq): 1° u.n. 


20. the head, and the pieces and the fat : 
“the whole ram,’ as repeated in 21; see 
I 8, 12. 


22-32. The Peace Offering : the Rain of 


Consecration.—This sacrifice was of the __ 


nature of a peace offering with a common’ 
meal (1), differing, however, in several | 
respects from the ordinary. peace offering, 

particularly in the use of the blood for 
consecration. 


23. The ear to listen, the hand and foot 


to carry out the command (cf. 14 14): sees 
mark the priest as the servant of God. 

24. sprinkled ; poured (zar2q). : 
25. Cf. 3%10, The fat was the. -por- — 
tion of God. The right thigh (7 92) and 
the cakes (ibid. 14) in the ordinary peace — 
offering went to the officiating priest. In 
this case Aaron and his sons were not Wiad 
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: d 
fully consecrated, so.these portions were already in working order (Ex 29 3*42), are 
also offered by fire on the altar; the wave probably a later insertion: if original, they 
breast went to Moses who performed ad | regard the lamb (°) as the first ‘ “continual 


hoc the office of sacrificing priest (2°). burnt offering.’ 
27. put . . . upon the hands of Aaron. 18. sprinkled : poured (zaraq). 
The word for consecrating a priest (lit. I9. the fat of the ox, etc.: the verb is 


“to fill his hand’: cf. 8%) is taken from | delivered (not, of course, sprinkled). The 
this ceremony in which the priest received | punctuation is somewhat awkward: but 


the portions which it fell to him to handle | the sense is ‘ they delivered . . . the fat 
in his future ministry—the portions which | of the ox and the fat tail, etc., of the ram.’ 
he was to hand on to God (the fat) and 21. Contrary to 7°32, the thigh as 
also those which he was allowed to use | well as the breast was waved. 

for himself. In the ordinary peace 23. A ceremonial entrance, being the 


offering only the breast was waved; the | first since theconsecration of Aaron. Now 
other portions of the priest (the thigh | as priests they entered into the immediate 
and the cakes) were a ‘ heave offering’ | presence of God, Then, returning again 
pipet): outside, they brought the Divine Blessing 
30. Oil and blood, which have been | to the people, and the ‘ glory’ (6) fol- 
_ used separately for the previous consecra- | lowed them and appeared without. From 
tions (1%), are now used together in a | the‘ glory ’camea flash and consumed the 
third consecration, in which the priestly | burning carcases on the altar. The altar 
vesture is included. sprinkled=hizzah, | fire had been already burning seven days. 
the true sprinkling, as in 4. 24 is not inconsistent with this or with the 
31. boil the flesh, i.e. the portion that | ‘burnt’ of 1317.20; the burnt offering 
ordinarily fell to the sacrificer, the role | and the fat of the sin and peace offerings 
now filled by Aaron and hissons. atthe | would take many hours to consume in 
door. of the tent of meeting: the food | thé ordinary way (cf. 6°); they were 
was to be eaten in the sacred precincts. already burning, but now the ‘fire of 
32. burn=saraph. , heaven consumed them’ (lit. ‘ate up’) 
33- go out: better ‘leave,’ ‘go away | in a second. ?? does not imply that the 
from’ the door of the tabernacle, at | bodies were already burnt up. 
which stood the great altar of burnt X. 1-7. The offence of Nadab and 
offering, which was.the place both of | Abihu. After the inauguration of the | 
their consecration and of their future | sacrifices according to the Law follows the 


ministry. ~ first breach of this Law and its punish- 
34. The sin offering at least (Ex 29 %°), | ment. 
and presumably the other two offerings, 1. Nadab and Abihu: they were among 
_ were to be repeated on each of the seven | the seventy elders to whom the vision 
days of consecration. of God was vouchsafed (Ex 24%), 
IX. Sacrifices for inaugurating the | Aaron’s other sons were Eleazar and 
Regular Worship.—These were (1) for the | Ithamar (2bd., 67%). censer .. . fire: oy. 


priest, a sin and a burnt offering; (2) for | this implies that there was no altar of. 
the people, a sin, a burnt, and a peace | incense (see note on 815). strange fire: | 


offering. On the invariable order of | the word for strange is used of a foreigner ef 
these sacrifices and its significance see | (from the national point of view) or an : 
note on 8 1 ff. outsider (from the family). Here then it 


- 6. the glory of the Lord: the bright | means an alien fire unrecognized by the — 
ight which is the token of the manifesta- | Law, not fied from the sacred heaven- 
tion of God (see Ex 24 1° f., 40 %°). sent altar fire (9 *4), but ordinary and un- 
7. and for the people : ‘LXX ‘and for | consecrated, as incense not _prepared 
thy house ’ is probably the better reading. | according to the Law was ‘strange 
8. As the sacrificer Aaron killed the | incense (Ex 30°). before the Lord, i.e. in 


. victim. the court of the tabernacle (cf. 13541); 
-<g. the altar, ie; of Burnt offering: see | see 4 “carry your brethren from netoregs ba 
"note ay 6 Wo kta the sanctuary,’ j pee 33 | 

z 10. burnt =hiqtir. ‘Il. phient reaitetes 3. be sanctified : fredted as “holy,” tei, Pax 
a2. sprinkled : poured (zaraq). separated from among things ‘ common : 4 

en 15. as the first, i.e. the same ceremonial | and profane.’ In 22 *? it is the opposite igs 


‘the blood and the carcase as in § (see | of ‘ profane’ (lit. unloosed, set free,’ hey ¢ es : 
to! BOE. ays 5 ‘ ordinary secular use). So to ‘ sanctify’ ; ei 
according to the dédinatice; as in I. | was to confine a thing or person to certain — yee 

he bu: apa these | limits, to set apart as sacred. ‘¢ 
yy 4. The Bites were not allowed sanounin' Rex: 
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a dead body (21 1° ff.) when occupied with 
their duties, as 7 implies was the case 
with Aaron. This prohibition as well as 
the anointing in 7 is extended to all the 
priesthood and not-confined to Aaron as in 
211°, from before the sanctuary: inci- 
dentally this confirms the fact noted in * 
that this section does not know of amaltar 
of incense in the Holy Place. The great 
altar of burnt offering stood before the 
sanctuary in the outer court. The 
‘sanctuary’ is the name for the whole 
tabernacle; the inner shrine is called in 
Hebrew the ‘ Holy of Holies.’ 

7. goout : better‘ leave not the entrance 
of the tent’ (cf. 8 335), RV ‘go out’ 
would imply that their ministration was 
entirely performed inside the tabernacle, 
whereas this places their work at the altar 
of burnt offering in the outer court. 
upon you: in agreement with Ex 4o 1315, 
this supposes that all priests were anointed 
(see note on 8 1%). 

8-11. Wine forbidden during times of 
ministration. 

8. unto Aaron: only here and in 
Nu 18 does Aaron receive a message di- 
rectly as if he were a prophet. 

g: strong drink, i.e. fermented juice 
(especially of the date) other than of the 
grape (=wine). The word (shekar) got 
into Greek (stkera) (cf. Lk 1 4 RVm). 


to. the holy and the common=sacred © 


and secular; the latter not necessarily 
unclean, but belonging to ordinary every- 
day use, 

12-20. Regulations for Eating the 
Priest’s Portions in the Offering.—The 
priest’s portions in the meal, the sin 
and trespass offerings were ‘ most holy’ 
(617), because in them no portion was 
assigned to the layman; they were there- 
fore to be eaten ‘ within the sanctuary ’ 
(2: 18), In the peace offering the sacrificer 
had a share of the flesh, and as the eating 
approximated more to that of an ordinary 
meal, the priest’s portion might be eaten 
anywhere except in an unclean place. 

12. The reference is to the particular 
meal offering of 91’, which was the 
accompaniment of a burnt offering on 
behalf of the people (cf. the regulations 
of 6 1423,) 

14.. wave breast, heave thigh: 7 14°39 y.», 

16-20. the goat of the sin offering, i.e. 
the people’s sin offering of 9 15. The pas- 
_ sage is full of difficulties. If the reason 
of Aaron’s mistake was that the blood 
was not brought into the sanctuary (i.e. 
'to be put on the horns of the altar of 
incense), neither was this the case with 
Aaron’s own sin offering (9°); yet there 
was no question in that case that Aaron 
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was right in not eating the flesh. | If, 
as is intelligible, Aaron should have eaten 
of the flesh because the offering was not 
for himself, the question then arises, 
Why was not the blood brought into the 
sanctuary as 4 18 directs; in which case 
the whole carcase should have been burnt 
(zbid. #4), and the victim should have been 
a bullock (ibid. 14)? It seems clear that 
this passage is later than 9", but earlier 
than 4. 16. burnt=savaph. 

17. the sin offering, i.e. the animal 
offered as a sin offering (cf. 6 5 9°), This 
verse should be compared with 6 *%%°, 
he hath given it you: the verb is im- 
personal: ‘ one hath given’ =‘ it hath beer 
given.’ The impersonal active is often 
equivalent to a passive (cf. 1 °, ‘he shall 
kill the bullock’ may =‘it shall be killed’). 
to bear the iniquity of the congregation, 
i.e. be responsible for it; the phrase is 
almost technical in the Law (cf. 5 }+1%), 
It is used also of bearing the guilt for the 
sins of others (Nu 30 15; Ezek 4 #5), In 
this passage the subject of ‘ bear’ should 
be ‘ you ’ rather than ‘ it,’ since the victim 
in the sin offering is never said to bear the 
guilt of the sinner (in contrast with the 
‘scapegoat,’ 1622). RVm ‘take away’ 
gives a better meaning and more in accord- 
ance with the parallel ‘make atonement 
for’; but the difficulty here is that in all 
other ._passages with this meaning the 
subject of the verb is the offended person 
(generally God), and the sense is ‘to 
forgive.’ This would be inapplicable in 
the present passage. If we accept the 
meaning as ‘ to bear,’ and the subject as 
‘you’ (Polychrome Bible ‘ that you may 
bear’), the priest represents the people 
in the people’s sin offering and is himself 
the offerer on their behalf, as well as 
the priest who makes atonement for 
them. 

17. to make atonement: it cannot be 
meant that the eating of the carcase was 


the means of making atonement; this is’. 


contrary to 1711, and the whole idea of 


sacrifice is that the blood made the atone-' 


ment. 

18. the sanctuary within : the last word 
is an adverb, not an adjective, and the 
reference is not to the inner sanctuary, i.e. 
the Holy of Holies. The meaning is 
“brought within, into the sanctuary,’ i.e. 
the tabernacle. | 


XI.-XV. Laws Relating to Cleanness 


and Uncleanness: Uncleanness Imparted 
by Contact.—On all this section see W. 


Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, 
appendix on Holiness, Uncleanness, and 


Taboo, 446 ff. 11 1%5-40-43 deal with food; 
24°39 with contact. ef : 
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XI. x. and to Aaron: one of the duties 
of the priest was to teach the people 
the statutes generally (Dt 33 1°; Mal 2 %), 
and the laws of uncleanness in particular 
(10 411), so Aaron is included in this 
revelation. 

3 ff. The list should be compared with 
Dt 14%7!. The grounds of distinction 
in many cases go back to natural instincts 
and aversions or early prejudices; some 
of the ‘ unclean ’ animals, e.g. the camel, 
swine, dog, were objects of reverence in 
heathen religions. 

3. This general rule for distinguishing 
between clean and unclean animals is 
probably an afterthought in order to 
assign a reason for distinctions which 
really arose from prehistoric prejudices 
(see H.D.B., article ‘Unclean,’ 4). The 
camel was commonly eaten in Arab sacri- 
fices; the swine too was used in heathen 
sacrificial meals (Is 65 4). 

5. coney=rock badger: nothing to do 
with the rabbit. 

10. have not fins and scales: these are 
forbidden because of their resemblance to 
the serpent. abomination =shekes: see 7 18. 

13 ff. Birds of prey were regarded as 
unclean probably from their feeding on 
carrion. gier: Old English for vulture 
(cf. Lammergezier). 

20. upon all four: as opposed to stand- 
ing upright.. The expression does not 
mean that insects were supposed to be 
fourfooted. 

22. locust: the food of John Baptist 
(Mk r §). 

34. on which water cometh, i.e. so that 
the whole is saturated with the water that 
is unclean: of dry food only that actually 
touched by the carcase is unclean (ef. 37%). 

39. die, ic. a natural death, so that 


the blood is not drawn from the body 


boy. 


(cia Dinr4,*4); 
44. The reason given is the same as that 
which occurs repeatedly in the document 


_H; €.g.-19.*, 20 72°, 21°, and it.is quite 


probable that part at any rate of this 
chapter belongs to that document. 

XII. Unclean States of the Person. 

2. as in the days of the impurity of her 


' sickness : see 15 1%. _ 


4. days of her purifying: cf. Lk 2 ™. 
5. It was popularly believed- that the 


physical after-effects of childbirth last 


longer after the birth of a girl than of a 
6. This is one of the few passages which 


- invert the usual order of the offerings 


(sin-burnt; 5 7 v.n.). é 
7, make atonement : this was necessary, 


_ although no moral offence had been com- 
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8. This was the case with the Virgin 
Mary (Lk 2 *4), 


XIII.-XIV. Leprosy.—The widespread . 


and terrible nature of this scourge may 
be gauged by its prominence in the Old 
and New Testaments. Its character and 
the danger of infection made it necessary 
to isolate the sufferers, and being cut off 
from social fellowship they were excluded 
from worship also, The repulsiveness of 
the disease naturally led to its being re- 
garded as unclean. The modern idea that 
leprosy was a symbol of sin is not found 
(But see 2 Ch 26!9.—A. G.) 

XIII. deals with the diagnosis of leprosy 
in persons (746) or clothing (475); along 
with this should go (14 3353) leprosy in 
a house. The priest is to diagnose ac- 
cording to the presence or absence of 
certain symptoms, and pronounce ac- 
cordingly whether the case is one of true 
leprosy or not. Medical science, as we 
understand it, hardly existed then, and 
as the matter was regarded from its 
religious aspect, the priest was called in to 
decide. 

2. plague: lit. a stroke, a blow, from 


iz. an old leprosy: either of long- 
standing the symptoms of which had not 
before appeared, or apparently healed 
and breaking out again. 

12-17. Distinction between leprosy and 
a temporary and comparatively harmless 
skin disease. 

30. scall: lit. ‘a tearing away,’ an 
irritable scale or scab. 

39. a tetter: a harmless skin disease, 
still common in Syria, and known by the 
same name (bahaq). 

4o. bald: i.e. at the back of the head 
(see, 45) 

45-46. Rules for the leper to observe: 
they are those of the mourner. He 
mourns for himself as one dead (Nu 12 1?) 
and cut off from the life of the people. 
For the loosening of hair and rending of 
clothes cf. ro ®: covering the upper lip 
(a sign of being cut off from speech with 
one’s fellows) cf. Ezek 24 1% ??; Mic 37; 
crying ‘ unclean,’ cf. Lam 4). 

AG win 2 AC-7 220) Lins 728: 

47-59. Leprosy in clothing: probably 
some kind of vegetable fungus is meant, 
like a mildew or mould. 

51. fretting, i.e. burrowing, spreading. 


55. bareness (within and without): the 


same words in the Hebrew as in * #1 for 
baldness at back of head and the forehead. 
XIV. 1-32. Readmission of the Healed 


Leper.—The ceremonies are of two kinds: _ 
(1) non-sacrificial (1°), a secular ceremony = 
performed outside the camp; (2) a religious 
11 | he | 
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ceremony at the Tent of Meeting: offering 

_of sacrifices (1°32). ‘The first represents 
the readmission to civil life and social 
fellowship; the second to religious life 
and worship. 

1-9. These ceremonies are probably 
much older than the religious ones of 1°*?: 
they date probably from prehistoric 
Semitic heathenism, and their original 
meaning was partly lost. 

4. The blood of the bird that is killed 
is used for cleansing (a) the leper him- 
self; (b) the living bird which represents 
him. This second bird is set free to carry 
the cleansed leprosy right away from the 
leper himself and from the camp. Cedar 
was traditionally interpreted by the 
Rabbis as a symbol of incorruption. 
The cedar and hyssop are mentioned 
together in 1 K 4 3° as the proudest and 
humblest of trees. hyssop: a sort of 
marjoram, would hold water like a 
sponge, and could be used for sprinkling 
as’ hexei (cis"Hx-12 25; Heb.o.)a Ps 51." 
is probably a reference to the sprinkling 
with hyssop. The hyssop was tied to the 
stick of cedar wood with scarlet wool 
(cf. Heb 9 19). The colour scarlet is 
probably chosen as being the colour of 
‘blood’; so Isz18 makes it a symbol 
of sin’ itself, bloodshed, the climax of 
wrongdoing, being taken as’ typical of 
sin at its worst. 

5. running: lit. ‘living’ (RVm), i.e. 
water from a spring or river, the opposite 
of standing water. The bird was not 
killed over a stream, in which case the 
blood would have been washed away, but 
‘over a vessel filled with spring water. The 
amount of blood alone would not have 
been sufficient for the sprinkling. 

7. let go the living bird : the symbolism 
is the same as in 1622, viz. the final 

_dismissal of the uncleanness from contact 
with the people. For this idea common 
in other parts of the world see Frazer, 
Golden Bough, iii, 15 f., 1o1 f. 

10. One of the two he-lambs was xor a 
guilt offering (1*), and the other for a burnt 
offering (2°): a ewe-lamb being prescribed 
for the sin offering (4 %*). log: about a 
pint. The oil was for the anointing. 


12. guilt offering (asham): see 515. It 
£8) is not clear why this should be required. 


If it was a sacrifice at all (and not an 


i asham in the older sense of a fine), it was 


perhaps to atone for the service which 


; i the leper had been compelled to withhold 
_ from God. Possibly there was no altar | 
an _ transaction in this, offering. The lamb > 

_ was offered and returned (wave offering) : 


carcase belonged to the priest, and 
) ipod was | ie on the leper instead 


of the altar. This would explain the 
unique combination of a guilt offering 
with a wave offering, and also a guilt 
offering followed by a sin offering (only 
here and in the Nazirite’s offering after 
defilement: Nu 6 1%1!¥), The word asham 
retains here something of its old sense of 
a compensation-fine. This was not, how- 
ever, the case in later times: see Mishna, 
tract Negaim. 

wave offering: see 7%. In the ordi- 
nary guilt offering the carcase belonged 
to the officiating priest, but there was 
no ‘waving.’ The addition of this cere- 
mony is peculiar to the leper’s guilt 
offering. 

13. where they kill the sin offering and 
the burnt offering : 1 11, 4 *4, 6 7°. 

14. The leper was cleansea and hallowed 
by the blood and then (1%) consecrated by 
the oil (cf. 8 3°), and so restored to the 
fellowship of the priestly nation from 
which his uncleanness had excluded him 
(3 22:2772). 

33-53. Leprosy in a house. **4’, at 
least, would seem to be out of place here 
and to belong to the previous chapter. 
The whole section seems to have been 
inserted here because of the similarity of 
subject-matter between 483 and the rest 
of the chapter. 

XV. Sexual Issues and their Cleansing. 

2. an issue out of his flesh: flesh—the 
genital organ. The reference is to a 
chronic issue of blood, or of blood and 
semen. 

3. Driver and White explain the mean- 
ing: ‘And his uncleanness shall continue as 
long as he has the discharge; whether the 
discharge run from his body or whether 
it be stopped so that no discharge appears, 
he is in a state of uncleanness.’ 

Ig. issue, i.e. at the normal menstrua- 
tion periods: these were widely recognized - 
as~ sources of uncleanness (see Rel. of 
Semites, 448). 

25. abnormal issues: cf. the woman 
with the issue of blood (Mk 5 25). These | 
are regarded as diseased and needing a 
sacrificial atonement, 

XVL is the climax of the Book of _ 
Leviticus, and especially of the first part — 
relating to priesthood and sacrifices. The — 
Day of Atonement, known technically as | 
‘the Day,’ which is the title of one of the _ 
treatises of the Mishna, Voma(=the Day). — 

This chapter as it stands seems to be ab. 
cross-purposes with itself in combining — 
two separate topics: (a) the conditions _ 


| under which Aaren might enter the Hol 
| of Holies; (b) the ceremonial for a sp 
atonement — for tabernacle an 


. ee 


_ tion of the combination is the supposition 
_ that 4is an editorial insertion: this is made 
probable by the repetition in ? of ‘and 
the Lord said.’ If ! be removed from 
_ the text and treated as a marginal gloss, 
_ the rest of the chapter runs consistently 
enough with the theory that its main 
_ purpose is to prescribe the regulation of 
the Day of Atonement. If a statement 
of the day on which Aaron should appear 
before the mercy-seat had occurred at the 
end of 2, all would have been straight- 
forward. Some commentators suppose 
that this was originally the case, but 
the date was afterwards withdrawn here 
when *° ff. were added. This is a simpler 
and on the whole more probable explana- 
tion of the chapter than the theory that 
in it an editor has attempted to weld 
together two distinct sets of regulations, 
one for the conditions of entry and another 
for the offerings of the Day of Atonement. 
The simpler theory does not, however, 
exclude the possibility that we have 
here the final codification of rules belong- 
ing to different stages of development. 
See Chapman, Leviticus, 163 ff. 
_ With this chapter should be compared 
the earlier and simpler provisions in Ezek 
45 1829. One point common to both, and 
especially noteworthy, is the way in which 
the atonement for the sanctuary is inter- 
woven with that for the people. The 
-“ sins’ of the congregation polluted their 
sanctuary as well as themselves. Both 
therefore need cleansing (Ezek.45.°; Lev 
16 1619), and the same application of the 
blood makes atonement for the sanctuary 
with its sacred furniture (1% 18-19. 2°), and 
also for priest and people (* 11: 17; 30 38), 
1 links 16 directly with 101% But 
the present chapter deals mainly with 
the means of making atonement for 
sanctuary and people. After ? there is 
no further reference to the conditions 
of safe entry except possibly in *. It 
ould be noted also that although the 
yf Aaron’s sons lay in offering ‘ strange 
2,’ they would have to ‘draw near 
ore the Lord ’ (i.e. enter the sanctuary) 
order to do this, and their offence would 
ef e that of using an uncovenanted 
proach. That incident would 
‘a natural introduction to 


ovenanted means of approach was 


ye y 
place withir 
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1, which describes how on one 


outwardly and inwardly (*) the day 
marked as one of penitence and humi 


(XVI. 


tabernacle (called in Ex 26% and ap- 
parently in Lev 6 * the ‘ holy place’) is 
here simply ‘ the tent of meeting ’ (1%) as 
in Ex 40. mercy-seat: see on Ex 25 17 21. 
The word kapporeth is closely connected 
with kipper=to make atonement, and 
signifies ‘a means or instrument for making 
atonement ’: hence the Greek /zlasterion, 
and the Latin propitiatorium. This is 
more probable than the connexion with 
the meaning ‘ to cover’ (one of the sup- 
posed original meanings of the verb 
kaphar), which would. make kapporéth 
mean simply ‘a covering’ or ‘ lid.’ that 
he die not. If 1 is an editorial insertion, 
these words were understood by the final 
compiler to refer to Lev1o1l5, The 
reference, however, is probably wider than 
this. Various transgressions against the 
rules of worship were threatened with 
the death penalty (see 22 9, 835, 10 9; Ex 
28 4%). I will appear in the cloud: cf. 
Hore? 5) 5 

3. Herewith: lit. ‘with these things.’ 
The reference is especially to the bullock 
andthe ram. The bullock was the proper 
sin offering for the priest (4 °). : 

3-28. The Ceremonies of the Day o 
Atonement: described first summarily 
(*2°), then with more detail. (1! ff.). The 
sacrifices consisted of two sin offerings 
(one for the priest and one for the people) 
with their appropriate burnt offerings. 
With the blood of the two offerings the 


priest sprinkled the mercy-seat and — 


purged the tabernacle and its sacred 
furniture. 
same acts, atonement was made also for 
the sins of priest and people. The atone- 


ment then being completed, the sins were 


laid upon the head of the ‘goat for 


Azazel’ in order that he might bear them | 


into the desert and away from the congre- 
gation. 
pleted by the attendant burnt offerings. | 

4-10. The Summary Description.—From 


the fact that the ground is twice covered _ 


(#19 and 11-22), it has been argued that 


these are separate accounts drawn from | 
But the inference is not © 
necessary; in 1! there is again a summary _ 
statement before the detailed description. _ 
4. the holy linen coat... breeches — 


different sources. 


...girdle...mitre: see Ex 28 943, Fro 
the full list of vestments in 2b. 4 we See. 
the’ breastplate, the ephod, and the 
of ‘ gold and blue and purple and scar] 
were laid aside on this occasion. * 


At the same time, and by the © 


The sacrifices were then com- 
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Day of Atonement, when atonement is 
made by the blood of the first and the sin 
is clean removed by the dismissal of the 
second (2?) 

6. make =shall make. 

7. before the Lord: cf. 1°. The words 
indicate both the place and also the act 
of solemn presentation. 

8, Azazel. . There is no doubt that this 
was a personal being, and the same of 
whom the legend is preserved in the oldest 
part of the Book of Enoch (6, 7, 9), that 
he was the leader.of the ‘sons of God’ 
(Gen 6) who introduced wickedness into 
the world. Azazel is either a satyr (a 
goat-demon) or one of the fallen angels 
(sons of God). He was bound in the desert 
to rugged rocks. The AV ‘scapegoat’ 
(=escape goat) comes through the Greek 
(=the led-away goat), and the Latin 
(‘ caper emissarius ’) from a mistaken de- 
tivation of the Hebrew, making it mean 
‘the going-away goat.’ Azazel is the 
father of evil, to whom the goat takes the 
sins which God has forgiven and dis- 
missed. Note that both goats are pre- 
sented before the Lord, and He deter- 


mines by the sacred lot which shall be 


killed in sacrifice and which is sent to 
Azazel. As both belong to the sin offering 
(®), so both belong to the Lord. 

10. to make atonement for him: the 
meaning is uncertain, but probably the 
idea was that the goat was consecrated 
for its work of sin removing. Cleansing, 
consecration, and making atonement for 
a thing or person were united in one act 
of blood-application (8 1). 

11-28. The Full Ceremonial in Detail. 

11. The first half of the verse gives a 
repeated summary of the whole of Aaron’s 
sin offering and its purpose. for himself 
and his house, i.e. the whole priesthood. 
kill. .. the bullock ... which is for him- 
self : see note on 1 5. 

12. a censer: neither here nor in 1° is 


the altar of incense mentioned. The | 
‘altar before the Lord’ is the outside | 
The portable | 
censer here used (cf. 101; Nu 16%) is | 


altar of burnt offering (18). 


filled not from the altar of incense, but 


with live coal from the altar of burnt 


offering, and on this the incense is poured. 
Thus this part of the chapter at any rate 
seems to be of earlier date than e.g. 4 % 18 
or Ex 30, The use of the censer is not 
in itself decisive against the existence of 
the altar of incense; but surely if that 
altar existed the incense would have been 
taken from it, The silence of 16 makes 
_ it conclusive that this passage knows 
_ nothing of the altar of incense. 
13. the cloud makes a veil between the 
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presence of God and sinful man, who 
even on this solemn occasion could not 
‘see God and live’ (Ex 332°). the testi- 
mony : the name for the two tables of the 
Law on which the Ten Commandments 
were written (Ex 3118). These wereGod’s 
‘witness ’ of Himself and His will. They 
were put into the ark (Ex 25 1°), In such 
paramount honour were they held that 
not only the ark but even the tabernacle 
itself was named from them (Ex 25 *, 
38 21), Ex 2771 and Lev 24% imply that 
the sacredness of the ark and even of the 
mercy-seat was derived fromthe testimony, 
which formed as it were the innermost 
centre of Israel’s worship (cf. Ex 30 **). 
mercy-seat .. . testimony: the former 
the instrument of God’s forgiving mercy, 
the latter the witness of His stern holi- 
ness (cf. Ps 85 1°), that he die not: cf. 
Ex 28/2. 

14, 15. With these vv. Hebrews (es- 
pecially g 1118. 23-26) should be carefully 
compared. 

14. sprinkle =hizzah. The ‘sprinkling’ 
of the blood was the characteristic feature 
of the Day of Atonement, and as a 
significant part of the making of atone- 
ment, it was peculiar to the sin offering 
of this day (4%, 14% %.m.). From this 
it follows that where the ‘sprinkling’ 
(yhantismos) of the blood is mentioned in 
the New Testament (Heb 12 4; 1 P 1 *) 
the reference is not to the sacrifices 
of the Old Covenant in general, but 
to this sin offering. The LXX faithfully 
preserves the distinction of the Hebrew 
between the ‘ pouring’ (in the burnt, 
peace, and trespass offerings) and the 
‘sprinkling’ (in the sin offering on the 
Day of Atonement) (see on 1°; Heb g 13-19, 
12*4). on the east... and before: 
lit. ‘upon the mercy-seat on the east, and 
in front of the mercy-seat.’ If the taber- 
nacle. faced eastwards (like Ezekiel’s 
temple, Ezek 47 +) the Holy of Holies would 
lie at the west end of the building, and 
so the east surface of the mercy-seat 
would be its front; the sprinkling was 
upon the surface of the mercy-seat to- 
wards the front part, and in front of the | 
mercy-seat (for the latter cf. the 
“sprinkling ’ of 4°17), Polychrome Bible 
‘on the front of the mercy-seat which 
faces eastward.’ : 

16. make atonement for the holy place: 
815y.n. Here the reason for the need 
of atonement is explained; the altar 
is polluted by contact with the unclean-_ 
all their sins: cf. 
21, 22, 30, 34° not all kinds of sin, including © 
deliberate moral offences, but only the 
kind of sins for which atonement could 
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be made by sacrifice (42%v.».). So 
Heb 9’ describes them as ‘ ignorances.’ 
tent of meeting, i.e. the first chamber of 
the tabernacle in which were the table 
of shewbread, the seven-branch candle- 
stick, and the golden altar of incense. 
The ‘holy place’ is the Holy of Holies 
(cf. % 5,17, 20, 23,27), Nothing is said of 
the means by which atonement was made 
for the Tent of Meeting. Ex 301° says 
that the blood was ‘ put’ on the horns of 
the altar of incense ‘once in the year’ 
to make atonement for it. But this is 
probably a later addition after the altar 
of incense was made. 

17. no man in thetent of meeting, into 
which the priests entered daily (Lk 
I °ff.,%1; Hebg*). atonement for him- 
self: this shows that the atonement for 


‘the tabernacle and for the people was 


made by the same sprinkling. 

18. go out, i.e. from the tabernacle 
into the court. the altar that is before 
the Lord, i.e. the great altar of burnt 
offering in the outer court (12 v.m.). 

20. The sins for which pardon has been 
secured by the making of atonement are 
now to be removed by the scapegoat 
clean away from the people into a ‘ no- 
man’s-land’ in the wilderness (see note 
onesi4 “and cf.” Ps 103 14; Zech 5:5:14): 
present: the technical hiqvib shows that 
this means a formal presenting. This 
goat had been consecrated (1°), and is now 
presented before the Lord. So far from 
being accursed or identified with the 
sins which it bears, it is ‘ holy to the Lord.’ 
Its office of removing sins, like that of 
making atonement for sins, is a sacred 
and even a priestly one (cf. note on 10 1”). 

21. The thrice-repeated all is very 
emphatic (!6v.n.). a man that is in 
readiness, or ‘appointed’ (RVm). 

22. solitary: lit. ‘cut off,’ i.e. either 
‘ uninhabited ’ or ‘ from which there is no 


return.’ Ineithercase the complete separa- 


tion of the sins from the people is implied. 
Nothing is here said of Azazel or what he 
did with the goat or the sins. let go the 
goat, lit. ‘send’ (cf. the releasing of the 
living bird in 147 5%). Hence the name 
‘ escape-goat’ shortened to the familiar 


‘scapegoat.’ In this shortened form the 
_ derivation of the word has been forgotten, 
and in general parlance ‘ scapegoat ’ has 
-come to mean one who is made to bear 


the punishment for the sins of others— 
the exact opposite of the original mean- 
ing. Careful note should. be made of 


the sense in which the ‘scapegoat’ 


ore the sins of the people. The atone- 

ent had already been made (?*) and the 

forgiven before they were laid upon 
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the goat; his only tunction was to bear 
them away into the wilderness in orde1 
to get rid of them, as a scavenger re- 
moves the refuse of a city. The Mishna 
tract Yoma says that the goat was 
thrown over a precipice, which shows 
that already by about the 2nd century 
A.D. the idea of substitutionary punish- 
ment had become attached to the cere- 
monial of the ‘ scapegoat.’ 

23, 24. See note on *. The penitential 
work of the day being completed, the 
High Priest dons his usual vestments 
(Ex 284). A sin offering was invariably 
followed by a burnt offering, reminding 
the pardoned sinner to rededicate his 
life to God. make atonement: 1 4v.n. 

25. Some dislocation of the order has 
occurred here: we should expect ** and 

7,28 to follow 1%, and 2° to come after 22. 

26. The same cleansing is ordered in 
8 for the man who burnt the bodies of the 
bullock and the other goat. The flesh of 
the sin offering makes all that it touches 
‘holy’ and therefore in need of wash- 
Ang before being put again to ordinary 
use (6% 28), As the two goats form one 
sin offering, and the second goat was also 
consecrated, the reason for the need of 
purification is probably the same as in | 
28 i.e. contact with a ‘ holy thing.’ 

27. burn=savaph (cf. 4 11:12 21, 6 30, 
To 16-18), 

28. % un. 29-35. Cf. 23,2682, 

29. seventh month = Tishri (September- 
October). afflict your souls: ‘ mortify 
yourselves’ (Poly. Bib.), a technical ex- 
pression for self-denial and fasting (cf. 
23 *7; Nu 3018; Ps 3514). This is the only 
regular fast day ordered by the Law. 

30. atonement . . . cleanse: note how 
the two ideas are associated (cf. 8 +). 

31. sabbath of solemn rest, lit. ‘a sab- 
bath of sabbatic observance.’ The word 
‘sabbath’ means rest, desisting from 
work. It is only later that it became the 
name of any solemn day of rest (as here). 
The name is not restricted in the Old 
Testament to the weekly day of rest, 
although that is its special meaning. 

XVII.-XXVI. The Law of Holiness.— 


These chapters contain a separate code a4 


of laws known as the Law of Holiness, 
because of its continual insistence on the 
demand for holiness (which includes moral 
purity as well as ceremonial cleanness). 
From a comparison of its contents with 
Ezekiel’s regulations for the restored 
Temple (Ezek 40-48) itseems probable that 
the code with its exhortations and warning 
(26 3-48) was drawn up in the closing years 
of the monarchy. The author was prob- 
ably, like Ezekiel himself, both a priest 
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and a prophet. The work of H was in 

turn revised and edited by a later com- 

piler who incorporated it in its present 

position as part of the priestly code in 
Leviticus (see Chapman, Appendix III). 

XVII. Flesh Food and Sacrifices.—At 

first sight the chapter seems to deal with 

three unrelated practices: (a) sacrifices 

away from the tabernacle (*f.); (6) sacri- 

fices to heathen deities ("); (c) eating of 

flesh with the blood (1°). As a matter of 

fact there is an underlying unity con- 

necting the three. All. slaughter and 

feeding on animals allowed in sacrifice 

was originally regarded as a sacrificial 

action. The blood was shed at a ‘ high 

place’ or on a sacred stone (1 S 14 *° ff.) 

in token of offering to Jehovah. But 

when the code of D abolished the ‘ high 

places’ and ordered all sacrifices to take 

\ place at the central sanctuary, at the 

same time it did away with the sacrificial 

character of the slaughtering of animals 

for ordinary food, and allowed this to be 

done anywhere as a secular action (Dt. 

t2scesp. °977):-- Bututhesideasthat the 

blood belonged to God was still preserved 

in the command that it was to be ‘ poured 

out upon the earth,’ and not to be eaten. 

At the same time some safeguard was 

needed lest the slaughterer should think 

that the blood, not being offered to the 

Lord because it was not brought to the 

; sanctuary, might be offered to some 

; demon satyr (like Azazel). Such a safe- 

4 guard is provided here (*°).. 

3-4. The conditions contemplated are 
ek. those of camp life in the desert: otherwise 
| this would repeal the laws of Dt 12 and 
make the eating of flesh food impossible 
except to those living close to the taber- 
nal ‘nacle. : 

1% : 3. ox, lamb, goat, ie. the animals pre- 

_ scribed for sacrifice. 

“fd, 5. peace offerings : because this was the 
Hieyg. ? only class of sacrifice in which the offerer 
shared in the meal upon the carcase. 

6. sprinkle =‘ pour’ (zaraq). . 
mis 7. he-goats: ‘satyrs’ (RVm), goat-like 
- demons of the desert (cf. 2 Ch4a115; Is 

as a1 


a) foul 3 in 3 ‘7 and many other passages of 
‘ needa dates (e.g. Geng 4; Dt 1216; 1S 
' 5 

11. the life of the flesh i is in the blood: 
2 ef Gen 9:4. 
for life and for soul in Hebrew: the prin- 
ciple of life which distinguishes man and 
Me the animals from the inanimate world. 
- The blood was identified with the life of 


~ 


« Bigo was drunk in Sacrifices and at 


10. The prohibition of blood as food is 


_Nefesh sometimes stands both | 


_ the body. In Semitic heathen religions - 


6 


ordinary times (Rel. Sem., 234). This v. 
alone explains why it was forbidden to 
the Hebrews. As being ‘the life,’ the 
blood may be presented to God only, 
and when presented on the altar it 
makes atonement. I have given... 
reason of the life: this is the only passage 
in the laws relating to sacrifice which gives 
any hint as to the meaning of the cere- 
monial acts. Elsewhere this seems to 
be taken for granted as well-known. 
From this v. we learn (a) the ceremonial 
generally and this act in particular were 
intended to be symbols of spiritual 
truths; (b) the meaning of the blood ‘upon 
the altar’ was that a life was offered to 
God after it had passed through the ex- 
perience which we call ‘ death’; (c) it is 
not the blood when being shed from the 
body that makes atonement, but the blood 
when applied to the altar; not a penal 
death, but the offering to God of a dedi- 
cated life. The ‘blood’ is in effect a 
‘risen life.’ On the bearing of these 
thoughts upon the ‘ blood of Jesus’ see 
W. Milligan, The Resurrection of our Lord, 
290-304; (d) the provision of a means of 
atonement is a gracious gift from God, 
I have given it to you... by reason 
of the life: i.e. because it is the life. In 
the sacrificialterminology the blood means 
not simply the life but the life that has 
died, and yet so far from being destroyed - 
has by that very fact become capable and 
available to make atonement for sin. 

13. pour out the blood, i.e.onthe ground, 
i.e. give it to God (cf.2S 2316). cover 
it with dust, i.e. bury it so that it should 
not cry out against him (cf. Job 16 4), 
taketh in hunting any beast or fowl: only 
the home-trained animals (1 +114, 3 1) 
might be offered in sacrifice, so there was 
no question in this case of sacrifice. 

14. the blood is (all one) with the life 
. . » the life of all flesh is the blood. The 
words show how completely the principle 
of life was identified with the blood. The 


_Jews seem to have regarded the blood as — 


* as of living thing which vivified the © 
fo) 

XVII. Forbidden Degrees of Marriage fae 
other Forbidden Intercourses: Molech ~ 
Worship.—The ground of this chapter is — 
covered again to a certain extent by x 
20120, There the reference to Molech 
worship comes first. 20 adds the nature — 
of the penalty for each of the forbidden | 
things. Possibly the two passages sprang _ 
from different but closely related codes. _ z 

2. Iam Jehovah your God: a common ~ 
and characteristic expression of the Law — 
of Holiness. It occurs twenty-one tim eS 
in 18-26. and. sometimes as here in con- 
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abominations (e.g. 18 8°, 19 4). 

9. born at home, i.e. as issue of the 
_ present wedlock; abroad, i.e. either out 

of wedlock, or by a previous spouse. 

16. It is curious that the levirate law, 
though much older than this code (Gen 
38 §; Dt 25 *°), should not be mentioned 
as an exception to this. 

18. take a woman to her sister . . . in 
her lifetime, ie. not marry the sister 
of a living wife; by implication this seems 
to allow the marriage of deceased wife’s 
sister. 

21. Molech: god of the Ammonites 
{ti Kir’). Allusions to the offering of 
- sons to Molech in sacrifice (probably. by 
slaughtering and then burning the body: 
cf. Gen 22 * 1°) are common. (2 K 16 3, 
17.51, 2319; Jer 731, 19 5), 

XIX. Various Laws.—This ch., withits 
miscellaneous contents, comes between 
two chs. (18 and 20) dealing with much 
_ the same subject. Many of the laws are 
- taken over from earlier codes. 

Parallels are found in the Decalogue 
and in D; *® covers the ground of the 
first table of the Decalogue; %?? the second 
table. The order of arrangement, how- 
ever, differs considerably from that of 
the Ten Commandments. 

2. holy: the fundamental meaning of 
the word is to be set apart from ordinary 

(human) lifeand usage. Asapplied to God 

‘it suggested at first His unique Majesty 
and unapproachableness; then gradually 
as men came to know Him as a God of 

_ goodness it came to have a moral associa- 
tion and meant His separation from, and 

_ hatred of, things evil. 

4. idols: lit. ‘ things of nought ’(RVm), 

a term of derision applied to heathen 
Ngods (cf.is‘2'*, 10:19 Jer 2.78, etc.). 
meh =Be'Ch. 7-28-18: 

PalOaror Ci; 23°77 7, Dt 2411921. 

15, respect: lit. ‘lift up’ (one above 
another), show partiality towards; the 
poor man’s poverty equally with the rich 
man’s power must not be made a ground 

_ for unjust partiality. : 

16, talebearer, i.e. slanderer (cf. Ex 

234). stand against, ie. be an enemy to 

_ his life by slandering him in the law court 

ona capital charge. © 


z with warnings against heathen 
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47. bear sin because of him, i.e. by 
silent in the presence of evil-doing : 
idea being that ‘silence gives con- 


| twelve pints. . 


19. The common idea underlying the 
three instances seems to be that. God 
made the species diverse from one another, 
and man must not blur the distinctions. 

20. betrothed: this is not the ordinary 
word for betrothal. It means rather 
‘assigned.’ That this is tantamount to 
marriage amongst freemen is shown by 
the words ‘ they shall not be put to death,’ 
i.e. because she is a slave. The husband 
would be her master, i.e. a freeman. 

21. guilt offering: 717 vu.n. Thewoman 
is regarded as the property of her husband 
(as in the tenth commandment), and so 
the offence is one for which a guilt offering 
is demanded. It is probably assumed in 
the words ‘ they shall be punished’ that 
there will be also a fine payable to the 
husband. aram: cf, 5 15 16, 

23. uncircumcised, i.e. ceremonially un- 
clean, and: therefore not to be eaten. The 
circumcision of the child was its dedication 
to God. The fruits, when fully matured 
(i.e. in the fourth year), are in like manner 
to be dedicated to God. 

24. for giving praise unto the Lord: cf. 
Jg9?? (RVm), where the same word is 
used of a heathen vintage-festival. 

26. eat with the blood: cf. 31", 171% 
enchantments: divination from omens, 
e.g. from the liquid in a cup (Gen 445). 
practise augury : the word is supposed to 
mean ‘to hum,’ and torefer to the crooning 
noise made by diviners. 

27. round the corners of your heads, 
i.e. by cutting the hair. Cutting off and 
offering the hair was common in heathen 
religions, as also were cutting and tattoo- 
ing the flesh (?8). 

28. for the dead, i.e. as an offering to 
the dead, a relic of ancestor worship (ci. 
Jer tee 7 De mat) iy 

' 31. them that have familiar spirits... 
wizards : lit.‘ the ghosts and the familiar 
spirits.’ The second rather than the first = 
of the two words should be translated. ae 
‘familiar spirits.’ In both cases the idea — 
is of a spirit residing in and manifested Vasey 
through a medium (the enchanter). The 
first word, 0b, means the ghost of a dead 
man; ‘necromancer’ would be the best _ 
translation. The second. word means a 
spirit (not necessarily the ghost of a = 
dead man), specially attached to a par- 
ticular medium and speaking through ; 
him or her. My rf, Pathe isis tole 

36. ephah: a dry measure of about a. — 
bushel. hin: a wet measure of about — 


f Pek a a 
XX. Penalties attaching to Various 
Offences.—The lawsforbidding theoffences = 
have already for the most part been de- 


I. Molech see 187. 60 5 
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6. familiar spirits ... wizards : see 19 *1. 

24. milk and honey: cf. Ex 3%, the 
food of anomad people ina land of natural 
fertility. On ‘ honey ’ see 2 !?. 

25 presupposes the distinctions drawn 
up in 11. make your souls abominable by 
beast, etc.: the idea is that a man’s food 
becomes part of himself. 

27. that hath a familiar spirit or that 
is a wizard: lit. ‘ when there is in them 
a ghost or a familiar spirit. This law is 
an addition to 19 3}, 

XXI.-XXII. 16. Holiness in the Priest- 
hood. 

1. defile himself for the dead,-i.e. by 
touching a dead body (cf. Nu 1g 110; 
also Lev 10 4°), 

4. a chief man: the Hebrew is corrupt, 
and possibly the RVm, ‘as a husband,’ 
ie. for his wife, may be meant. 

5. 19 27, 28 U.N. 

6. offerings made by oe ei ele 2 0.90. 
the bread of their God: 1% v.n. (cf. 
311,16)) The expression is found five 
times in these two chapters. Cf. also 
Mal1? and the expressions ‘my table,’ 
‘the table of the Lord’ (2bid. 1 7 12). 

7. profane, i.e. of immoral life. 

to. the high priest . . . garments: cf. 
8 * ff. hair of his head go loose, rend his 
clothes: cf. 10° that is consecrated : 
RVm ‘whose hand is filled ’ (8 2 v.m.). 

12. go out of the sanctuary, i.e. either 
he must live in the sacred precincts as 
Eli did (1 S38), or, more probably, 
must not leave the sanctuary during his 
ministrations. profane, i.e. bring in 
something ‘common or unclean.’ crown 
of the anointing oil: ‘the consecration 
conferred by the anointing’ (Poly. Bib.: 
cf. RVm). 

18. flat nose: better as RVm ‘slit 
nose’; the word probably means per- 
forated. 


22. He shall eat, i.e. enjoy the priestly 
- privileges as regards the meal and peace 


and trespass and sin offerings. most 
holy . . . holy: this distinction is not 
made elsewhere with regard to the offer- 
ings. But 22 speaks of them as ‘ holy’ 
(7 8), and 6 17 29, 7 6 as‘ most holy.’ 

23. the veil, ie. between the Tent of 
Meeting and the Holy Place. So ‘ unto 
the veil’ refers to his ministrations in 
the Tent of Meeting, i.e. at the seven- 


branch candlestick or the Table of Shew- | 


bread. the altar, ic. of burnt offering, 
referring to ministrations in the outer 
court. The expression leads us to infer 
that the writer knew nothing of the altar 
of incense. them, i.e. the sanctuaries: the 


Tent, the Holy Place, and the Altar. 


XXII. 2. separate themselves from the 
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holy things, i.e. do not touch them when 
unclean, and so pollute them (see *). 

df hath an issue: see 15 ? ff. 

The slave belonged to the house- 
hold’ (the familia), and enjoyed a privi- 
lege a granted to the visitor or the 
free servant. 

12. The woman ceased to belong to her 
father’s family when she married. 

14. aman, i.e. a layman; because he has 
taken of that which belongs to another 
(i.e. the priest) he is bound to make com- 
pensation (see 6°, also 27 1% 1519), uns 
wittingly : see note on 4}. 

17-33. Purity, etc., in the Offerings. 

18. vows... freewill .. . for a burnt 
offering : this is the only passage in which 
the vow or the freewill offering is classed 
under the burnt offering (see note on 
ee 22. Ct. Mal 1 *ii: 

23. The reason for the distinction is 
easily seen. The vow once made must be 
punctiliously fulfilled. 

27, 28. Regulations prompted by com- 
passion and sympathy with animals (cf 
Diezeid7 Exi22 2). 

30. Cf. 7: the repetition here points 
to a difference of source. 

XXIII. A Calendar of Days and 
Seasons (cf. Ex 23 1417, 34 28; Dt 16 11%), 

2. holy convocations, i.e. gatherings of 
the peoplesummoned forreligiouspurposes. | 

3. sabbath of solemn rest: also in %? 
(163 buns: Chy25 47 Ex 35 (4). 

5-8. The Passover (cf. Ex 12). 

5. the first month, i.e. the month called 
Abib (its Canaanitish name), known also 
in post-exilic times by its Babylonian 
name‘ Nisan.’ passover: Ex 121! v.n. 

10. sheaf of the firstfruits: cf. Ex 
ag RNa’ ei tre Gita 

II. wave: see on 7 9°, The wave sheaf 
was apparently given to the priest. on 
the morrow after the sabbath: Sabbath 
is used in the ordinary sense, the seventh 
day of the week, and apparently the week 
of unleavened bread (i.e. the passover 
week) is here meant. 

13. ephah... hin: 19 %v.n, 

15-21. The Feast of Weeks. © 

20. priest shall wave them, i.e. the > 
wave loaves. This would be clearer if — 
18,19 were printed within brackets. These — 
two verses form a parenthesis, and it is — 
suggested with some probability that they 
were inserted afterwards from Nu 28 27-30, 

23-25. Feast of Trumpets. : 

23. a memorial (zikkavon): a reminder 
to God (cf. Nu ro ?%), 

26-32. The Day of Atonement (cf. 16). 

27. the day of atonement: it is from — 
this verse that the name of the day is de- . 
tived, afflict your souls : 16 ®° vm. a 


32. at even, from, even unto even: 
the Jewish day began with sunset, so 
that the eve of a day in our reckoning 
was part of that day in the Jewish 
reckoning. A survival of this is seen in the 
liturgical celebration of eves in the Chris- 
tian calendar. 

' _ 33-36. The Feast of Tabernacles (cf. 
f Px 237%, Dt 163815; Nu 29 18> Ezr 3 4). 
_ Ex 23 16, 34 ®* call it by its earlier name, 
_ ‘the feast of ingathering.’ This, the most 
_ popular of festivals, was known by the 
' name of ‘ the feast ’ (Jn 7 2). 

34. tabernacles: booths 
_ branches of trees (4°43), 

36. solemn assembly: the word seems 
always to mean a gathering of people. 
The translation ‘ closing festival’ (RVm) is 
less justified. This eighth day was known 
as ‘ the great day of the feast’ (Jn 7 3”), 

37- a sacrifice, i.e. a peace offering 
(see p. Iota). 

39-43 goes back to the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. 43. Cf. Hos 12 9. 

XXIV. 1-9. Arrangements for the Wor- 
ship in the Tent of Meeting, i.e. the first 
chamber of the tabernacle——Note that, 
as in 16, there is no mention of the altar 
of incense, the third and latest addition to 
the furniture of this part of the tabernacle, 

 I-4. the lamp, i.e. the seven-branch 
candlestick. 14% are a duplicate of Ex 
27 20 21, 

4. continually, i.e. regularly ; the words 
‘from evening to morning’ seem to imply 
that the lamp burnt only by night (cf. 
HS.3-): 

5-9. The Shewbread: see Ex 25 *° (cf. 
Hoi ts°),. 

6. the pure table: ‘the table of pure 
gold’ (Poly. Bib.). before the Lord: lit. 
‘to the presence of the Lord’; hence the 
name is properly ‘ Presence-bread’ rather 
than ‘ shewbread.’ 

7. frankincense . . . memorial: 2? vm. 
The incense was burnt probably on the 
altar of burnt offering. Josephus (Axt., 
III, x, 7) says it was put in cups placed 
on the bread. 

_ g. offerings ... made by fire: the 
expression is here alone used of an offering 
not actually burnt on the altar, Appar- 
ently the word ‘ fire offering ’ has drifted 
away from its derivation-meaning and is 
applied figuratively to any offering wholly 
devoted to God; just as in the New Testa- 
ment the expression ‘an odour of a sweet 
smell ’ derived from the sacrificial burning 
is figuratively applied to our Lord’s 
-self-oblation (Eph 5 *) and to the gifts 


made of 


sent to St 
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Paul by his converts (Phil 4 1%). | 
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part (in this case the incense) was burned 
(Gray, Sacrifice, 10). 

10-23. An instance of the death penalty 
for blasphemy: other regulations of 
punishments are inserted into the account 
E532); 

11, the Name, i.e. Jehovah (see 1), 
The later Jews shrank even from pro- 
nouncing the sacred Name, for which they 
substituted ddonay (=Lord) in reading 
their scriptures aloud (Ex 3 122 v.n.). 

14. The witnesses are to be the execu- 
tioners (Ac 7 58 f.). 

18, 19. life for life . . . tooth for tooth. 
The lex talionis (i.e. exacting a penalty 
like to the offence) appears in the earlier 
codes: the Book of the Covenant (Ex 
27 28320 7m.) Dt (Dt 19:2!) Et > should 
be remembered that it restricted an un- 
limited vengeance which might exact 
more than the offence, At the same time 
it is ‘ fulfilled ’ by being set aside in the 
Gospel (Mt 5 °8 ff.). 

XXV. The Sabbatical 
Years. 

1-7. The Sabbatical Year—Cf. Ex 
231%11 where the motive is love of 
neighbour; here it is more definitely re- 
ligious: that the land may ‘keep a 
sabbath unto the Lord.’ 

5. thy undressed vine: lit, ‘ thy Nazir- 
ite’; the untrimmed trailers of the vine 
are like the unshorn locks of the Nazirite. 
And as with the Nazirite so with the vine, 
the untrimmed growth was consecrated 
ta the Lord (Nu 6 * 18). ; 

6. The meaning is that the produce is 
not to be harvested, but plucked and 
eaten as wanted. 

8-55. The Year of Jubile.—Within this 
section 2°22 revert to the Sabbatical year. 
The section deals also with the law of 
property (land and slaves), particularly in 
relation to the year of Jubile. 

‘ g. on the tenth day of the seventh 
month: this was ‘also the Day of Atone- 
ment (162%), and the beginning of the 
secular year. Josephus (Ant, I, iii, 3) 
says: ‘Moses appointed that Nisan... 
should be the first month for their festi- 
vals fie. for the sacred year]; ‘. . . 
although he preserved the original order 
of the months as to selling and buying 
and other ordinary affairs.’ According 
to this ‘ original order,’ the year began 
with the seventh month, the sacred month 
Tishri. The Jubile year, being closely 
connected with buying and selling, fol- 
lowed the ‘ original order.’ : 

10. jubile: the Hebrew word means — 

‘a ram’s horn’; the year is named from 


and Jubile 


al tive suggestion. is that ‘fire | the trumpet proclamation with which it — 
ering ’ included any offering of which a | was ushered in, 5 SKIER 
Ne ae 
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13. There is no sign in the history of 
Israel, either before or after the Exile, that 
this law was ever in operation, 

16. the number of the crops doth he 
sell, ie. it was not the Jand itself that 
was to change ownership, but the crop of 
it for the number of years before the 
Jubile. 4822 would naturally come after 
"and 3 after 46, 

22. ninth ‘year: we should expect 
eighth, and some suspect an error in the 
text. But in Syria land allowed to grow 
fallow produces only a small crop in the 
first year after it is again cultivated. 
thus it would be the ninth year before a 
full crop could be expected, and the sixth 
year’s crop would have to last over the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth years. 

24-31. The law that each parcel of 
land belonged inalienably to a particular 
family is frequently alluded to, e.g. Ru 

Ae ke 2 S76) er. 3260 tte 
eA. redemption : this was the work of 
the next of kin, who was called on this 
account. the ‘redeemer’ (goel). This 
word came to be technically used of one 
who had the right and the responsibility 
to take up for another the assertion of a 
just claim which the other was unable to 
pursue ‘for himself. So it came to be 
applied to the ‘avenger of blood’ who 
exacted the penalty for murder (Nu 35 12; 
IGT 928) 

27. the overplus, i.e. the difference be- 
tween the original price of the land and 
the value for the number of years still 
remaining before the Jubile. 

33. redeem: to make a satisfactory 
meaning we must suppose (with the 

_ Vulgate) that a ‘not’ has dropped out 
from the Hebrew. and the city of his 
possession ; ‘ in the city of their hereditary 

banyan ' possession’ (Poly. Bib.). 

te 35-55. A poor Israelite may either be 
supported by a loan from his neighbours, 
repaying capital without interest (358), 


med or sell himself into slavery: in the latter 
case he is to receive wages and be set free 
(eee in the year of Jubile. 

(le Ae ie Ne Ot Wl a7) ESOT Doe 

aN XXVI. A concluding exhortation with 


~~ ‘warnings and promises: the codes of the 

vai Book of the Covenant and D also end 
with a similar homily (Ex 23 233; Dt 
28-30), The ch. isremarkable for its close 


_ \The opening vv. cover the first four com- 
_. mandments, the duty towards God. 

1. idols: 194 u.m. pillar: Ex 23 %4 vm. 

_ figured stone, i.e. a flat or bas-relief pomane 
on a stone. 


out.’ covenant: Geng % vn, 


resemblance to expressions of Ezekiel. 


- 9g. establish my ebirenany) better ‘ carry 


ete Ve : ie : 120 
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10. because of, i.e. tc make room for: 
cf. RVm ‘ from before.’ 

25. the vengeance of the covenant: a 
covenant was ratified by ceremonies 
significant of the punishment to fall on the 
party who broke it, e.g. dividing the bodies 
of animals and walking between the 
severed parts, thus invoking a similar 
punishment upon oneself (Gen 15 1% 38; 
Jer 34 189 u.n.). asword... that shall 
execute the vengeance of the covenant 
is perhaps an allusion to this ceremony. 
gathered together within your cities, ie. 
for protection. 

26. your staff of bread: the figure is 
taken from the traveller’s staff to support 
his footsteps (Ezek 41%, 518; Ps 105 18: 
cf.Is31). The figure suggested the verb 
‘to break’ (cf. Is 145). ten women, i.e. 
each representing a family: one oven will 
suffice for ten families. by weight, i.e. 
rationed. 

30. high places: the sacredness of 
mountain-tops (derived from the idea of 
their aloofness from the world and near- 
ness to heaven) was a common feeling of 
Semitic peoples. So the early Hebrews 
used the hilltops for their worship (15S 
9 #2, 105), But in many cases these high 
places were already associated with the 
heathen worship of the previous owners 
of the land, and the worship of Israel 
became corrupted by their idolatry. So 
a feeling of hostility towards them arose 
and grew, culminating in their destruction 
by Josiah (2 K 23 °ff.). Even after this 
some were left (Jer 17 *), and it is to these 
that reference is here made. sun images: 
better ‘sun pillars,’ in honour of the 
Phoenician sun god (Baal Hamman), 
idols: the word is not the same as in 
1 and 19 4, but a word found several times — 
in Ezekiel (e.g. 64) meaning rounded 
blocks of stone. It is used contemptu- — 
ously (cf. ‘ blockheads ’). . 

31. smell the savour: 1° v.n. 

39. in the iniquities of their fathers 
shall they pine away: cf. Ex 20 ®, 

42. covenant with Jacob (Gen 46 1-4) 5, 
with Isaac (2b. 26.75). with Abraham (ib. 
Lest Reet 44. Ci. Ps 89 30-84, } 

46. Formal conclusion to ‘the Lom og 
Holiness (17-26). 

XXVII. Redemption of Vows ad 
Tithes.—Probably added by the editor — 
who combined H with P. The addition | 
seems to have been suggested by its — 
references to the year of Jubile (17) and © 
the idea of redemption, both of bers 
have been treated in 25. 

1-8. Redemption of Pdnonsdeta: 
earliest times persons coming. 
vow were fami over for the se 
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daughter: Jg11*). But means were 
devised to avoid the direct offering either 
by. substitution (as the Levites were 
substituted for the firstborn: Nu 8 118) 
or by a redemption- -payment (2 K 12 *). 
8 implies that the case in consideration is 
that of a person vowing himself. 

3. the shekel of the sanctuary: see 
Es 30 13, 
' 9-29. Redemption of Property. 
13. add the fifth part: see also 1. 1% 
*7, 31; perhaps the addition was regarded 
as a " sort of asham for not devoting the 
thing itself (cf. Sno *). 

14. sanctify, i.e. make it ‘holy to the 
Lord’ by a vow of dedication. 

16. sowing of an homer of barley : 
about eleven bushels, for which it is com- 
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puted that about three and three-quarters 
acres of land would be needed. 

26. the firstling was already ‘holy to 
the Lord’ (Ex 13), and therefore could 
not be vowed as if it were a man’s own 
property, 

28. devoted thing : this is different from 
the object of a vow: the ‘ devoted thing ’ 
is separated from other things and put 
under a ban forbidding its use by men. 
In this case it must, if fit, be given to God 


(like the spoils of Jericho: Jos 6 17 18, 71), 


or if evil and therefore unfit for an offering 
to God, destroyed (?°) as an accursed thing. 

32. the tithe on cattle is not mentioned 
elsewhere except in 2 Ch 31 ®. under the 
rod, i.e. of the shepherd (cf. Ps 234). 


The rod was used for counting the flock, ‘ 


and so may be regarded as a symbol of 
possession. 
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the sanctuary (e.g. Samuel: 1S 11), or 
even offered as a sacrifice (e.g. Jephthah’s 

| 

3 

' 

: 

: 
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‘Title.—The title ‘Numbers’ is strictly 
applicable only to I- -4 and 26 of ‘The 
‘Fourth Book of Moses,’ for the account of 

the two censuses which were taken of the 
children of Israel (in the second and the 
fortieth years after the Exodus) is re- 
“stricted to these five chapters. A more. 
3 appropriate title for the book as a whole 
would be that employed by the Jews 
- themselves, viz. In the Wilderness, for the 
real interest of the book centres round « 
the: varied, fortunes of the Israelites 
_ during » their sojourn in the wilderness of 
: ‘Sinai, in the wilderness of Paran, and in 
x the plains of Moab. 
omposition.—The book (like Genesis, 
and Joshua) is a compilation 
three sources J, E, P, the bulk. 
e narrative being derived from P 
er 5s L719, 20-35, 33-36). In 
22- 24 JE appears alone, while in 
maining chapters, JE and P are 


—The chronological scheme 
g wy oe the book 


‘say ances of the “communicating 


book opens (see on 71, 91). | The Israelites 
leave Sinai on the twentieth day of the 
second month in the second year (10 34), 
and arrive at Zin (Kadesh) in the first 
month of the (?) fortieth year (20%). 
Aaron dies at Hor some four months later 


(20 28, 33 88), and the book closes at an — 


undefined date between the fifth and the 
eleventh months of the fortieth year (33 °°; 
Dt1*). An incidental reference to the 
departure from Rameses is found in 33 °. 


These chronological data are all derived — . 


from the late source P, and their value is 
to be estimated accordingly. It is cer- 


tainly not very probable that a period of © 
only nineteen days (cf.11,10") would 
suffice for the taking of the census) abi 
for the detailed ordering of the — eee 


Sinai, 
Tabernacle and of the camp, and for the 
communicating of sundry laws. 


months (33 *8, 20°; Dt 1*) could be con- 
tained all the events related in 21 4-36, 
events which include negotiations and 
war Bakes the Snanis Hae ee 


Roser ous laws. 


Stillless ©. 
probable is it that within a period of five nie 
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plains of Moab east of Jordan (21 '°- 
363°, JEP). 

Réligious Value.—The various strata of 
narrative found itt Numbers reflect re- 
ligious beliefs and practices of somewhat 
unequal value. In JE the conception 
of the Deity and of His relations with 
His people is primitive. Jehovah is 
strictly a national God (Jg 11), who 
leads His worshippers to victory in battle 
(16'%°, 74°, dr 34), Even in JE, however, 

«there are indications of the growth of a 
more adequate conception of the nature 
of Jehovah. It is to Him that the 
Israelites owe their very existence. They 
are His chosen péople, and through them 
does He make His name known among 
the heathen (see on 1414), Yet it is not 
to them alone that He vouchsafes His 
immediate revelation; He has His 
prophets even in the Gentile world (22-24). 
In P the thought of the transcendence and 
holiness of God is more marked. He is 
ever present in the midst of His people 
(a eeici.1 022) and in pvirtue (Ob stliat 
presence all His people are holy (16%). 
The Divine holiness.is indeed so awful 
that the Ark, the symbol of His presence, 
must be protected from profanation by 
a double cordon of sacred Priests and 
Levites (2-3). The Service which He 


- requires must be promptly and duly 


rendered (9 1%, 28-29), and the sacrifice 
offered to Him must be generous and 
without blemish (7, 28 1% 91, 31 5° ff.). 

It is round the person of Mosés, how- 
ever, that the religious interest really 
céntres. He is throughout the man of 
God, revealing Jehovah to the Israelites, 


Jehovah. He is the true prophet (ZO =), 
ever jealous for Jehovah’s glory (11 er 
and ever submissive to His will (12°). 
tion of God (12 


Despite the sin which ultimately excluded 
‘him from Canaan (20 rere it was his life 


and example which were to inspire the | 


‘prophets of the future (cf. Dt 18 1548). 
I. 1-X. 10. P. Events in the Wilderness 
/ of Sinai.—In Ex 25-31, 35-40 an account 
has been given of the erection and furnish- 
ing of the Tabernacle, and the appoint- 
ment and consecration of the Priests; 


While Leviticus is wholly ptiestly in- 
There follows in Nu 1}-101° | 
a detailed account of the establishment. 


character. 


of a fixed Camp-order, and of the appoint- 
ment of the Levites as servants of the 
Priests. 


I. 1-46. The Numbering of the Twelve 
Secular Tribes, exactly a month after the 


- 722 


the north, the Merarites (3 5). 
cordon was then to be formed by the 


etection of the Tabernacle (Ex 401").—= 
The cénsus is taken by Moses and Aaron, 
assisted by a representative of each tribe, 
and embraces all males over twenty years: 
The total given, 603,550 (*°,2%; Ex 
38 26), or in round numbers 600,000 (11 **} 
Ex 12 87), is highly improbable, if only 
for the reason that in Jg 5 ® the fighting 
forces of all Israél are estimated at only 
40,000 men. 

1. the tent of meeting. In P the Tent 
is represented as situated in the centre of 
the camp, as a symbol of JOBOVAN s 
Pease in the midst of His people (1 °° 
iB Rei 5 6). in yi Xs penerany: repre- 
sented as situated outside thé camp 
(tO 8 Tg 2s ee See TA 720.2: 

2. all the congregation, i.e. exclusive of 
the Levites (cf.4’ ff.). by their families, 
by their fathérs’ houses. Better“ by their 
clans, by their families’ (so'also in !*+° ff.). 

47-54. The Levites were not to be 
reckoned with the secular tribes, but 
were to be privileged to serve as guardians 
of the Tabernacle, encamping immediately 
around it, and protecting the rest of the 
congregation from the danger of too close 
an approach. The brief instructions of 
50 ff. are elaborated in 2-4. 

50. the tabernacle of the testimony. 
The relationship between the Testimony, 
the Tabernacle, and the Tent may be thus 
briefly described. The Testimony (cons 
sisting of the two tables of stone given 
to Moses at Sinai [Ex Sr, 34-7): was 
contained within the Ark (Ex 25 10-70 eH); 
and the Ark was in turn deposited within 
the Tabernacle (Ex 26%4, 40%). The 


| Tabernacle itself was covered by the Tent 
and pleading for the Israelites before | 


(Ex 26%, 407), and the Tent was still 


| further protected by coverings of rams’ 
| skins and of Sealskins (Ex 26 14, 


| Thus the titles Tent of Meeting, “Taber. 
To him is accorded the supreme revela- | 


2%), with all the responsi- 
bilities which that revelation entails. | 


40 et 


nacle of the Testimony, Tent of the 
Téstitnony, Tabernacle of the Tent of 
Meeting all refer to the one sacred ‘edifice 
whére Jehovah was believed to dwell. 
51. the stranger, i.e. any non-Lévite 
(ei, 3°). = 
Il.-III. The Position of the Sacred 


and the Secular Tribes round about the , 


Tent.—The camp Was to lie four- “square, 3 


each side being composed of oneé sacred 
company and three secular tribes. Im- 
mediatély ‘around the Tabernacle the 
Priests and the Levites were to encamp: 


. the east, Moses, Aaron, and his sons 


(3 ®8); on the south, the Kohathites (3295 
th the west, the Gershonites (3 28) on 


twelve secular tribes: on the east, Judah, — 


An outer 2 


Tssachar, ‘and Zebulon @ 3). on the south, 3 


ea 
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Reuben, Simeon, and Gad (2 204%); on the 
west, Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin 
(2 184); on the north, Dan, Asher, and 
Naphtali (2 *°*!), When on the march, 
the camp of Judah was to lead, followed 
by Reuben (2° 1°). Then came the 
Levites with the Tent of Meeting (17), and 
Ephraim and Dan were to bring up the 
rear (** %1), (A different order is given 
in 101428.) This detailed arrangement 
of the tribes around the Tabernacle is 
probably not historical, for in earlier 
tradition the Tabernacle was represented 
as situated outside the camp. The con- 
ception of such a camp as is here described 
has probably been derived from Ezekiel’s 
vision of the ideal future (Ezek 40-48). 

III. 1. The mention of Moses is clearly 
redundant. Aarts Cevso Ss) 

5-13. The Levites.—These were origin- 
ally a secular tribe (Gen 29 *4), Their 
treacherous conduct towards the Shech- 
emites, however (Gen 34v.n.), brought 
them an evil name in Israel (Gen 495 
v.n.), and it is probable that at a later 
date they suffered some disaster at the 
hands of the Canaanites, and were 
forced to seek refuge in the territory 
of other tribes (cf. Jg 17’, 191). But 
though the Levites thus degenerated as 
a secular power, they gradually rose to 


prominence as a sacred caste, and same 


to be invested with sacred functions 
(Dt 108). This was probably in virtue of 
their relationship to Moses (Ex 1814 ff., 
aavtts |p a7 0.n.). “Ex 32% &.-and Dt 
33 ® will then reflect variant traditions 
as to the precise circumstances which 
led. to their acceptance by Jehovah. 
Their formal institution as a sacred caste, 
though recognized in 1% ff., 217%, is 


_ not described by P until 3, where they are 


represented as given to Jehovah and to 
the Priests in lieu of the firstborn of all 
Israel (* 4° ff.). They were not to claim 
the supreme privilege of the Priesthood, 
‘but were to act as servants of the Priests 
in all the service of the Tent of Meeting. 

_ The Priests—According to P, Aaron 
and his sons had been instituted in their 
office in accordance with a divine com- 
mand given at Sinai (Ex 28f., 401 ff.), 


and the Priesthood was their peculiar 


and inalienable right. Thus, though the 
Priests and the Levites were genealogically 
connected, through their descent-from a 
common ancestor Levi (Ex 61° ff.), yet 


as religious castes they were distinct and | 


parate. P’s theory of the establish- 
aan of the aieets: aiid the Levites as 
yparate castes is in direct conflict with 
arlier practice, for prior to the Exile the 
esthood was not confined to. the family 


a we 
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of Aaron (Jg 18%; 25818 202%) nor 
was any distinction made between priestly 
and non-priestly Levites (1 K 1254; Dt 
181 ff.). It was Ezekiel who first made 
this distinction, and P’s representation 
of the Levites as a non-priestly caste, 
subordinate to the Priests, is clearly the 
outcome of reflection upon the priest- 
prophet’s picture of the ideal future 
(Eizek 44-2074): 

9. wholly given, cf. the Nethinim, or 
“ given ones,’ who in post-exilic times were 
themselves servants of the Levites (Ezr 
27°, 8*°) Neh 7 **-1.). 

10. the stranger, i.e. anyone (including 
Levites) who is not a Priest (1 *! v.m.). 

11-13. The basis of Jehovah’s claim to 
all the firstborn in Israel is the same in 
JE as in P, but J differs from P in repre- 
senting the claim as operative only when 
the Israelites have entered Canaan (Ex 
16 at): 

14-39. Census of Male Levites over a 
Month Old. Position and Duties of 
Levites.—For the position of the Levites 
around the Tent, see above. The 
Gershonites were to take charge of the 
curtains and hangings of the Tent (?5f.), 
the Kohathites of its furniture (1), and 
the Merarites of the actual framework 


(3° £.), 
25. the tabernacle, i.e. the linen curtains 
mentioned in Ex261ff. (cf. Nu4*). 


For the other curtains and coverings men- 
tioned; see Ex 26.7 ff.,.14:3° 27° ff;, 18, 

26. the altar, i.e. of burnt offering (Ex 
271 ff., 381). the cords. In ®” these are 
assigned to the care of Merari (cf. 4 2% 52), 

28. The number given (8,600) is prob- 
ably an error for 8,300. (The total men- 
tioned in ** is 22,000, but the numbersgiven 
in 2.28 34 actually total 22,300.) 

31. the table, ic. of shewbread (47; 
Ex 25 ff.). the altars, i.e. ‘of burnt 
offering (2°) and of incense. Until some 
time after the Exile, however, an aliay — 
for the offering of incense seems to 
have been in fact unknown in Israel 
(Ex 301v.n.). the screen, i.e. the veil 
(4 °) which separated the Holy Place from 
the Holy of Holies (cf. Mk 15 **), The 
ministers mentioned in this verse are not 
the Kohathites, but the Priests. 

26 f: “Ch, Bx 26 "9 7° f° Tegan. 

_38. The most important side, the front 
or the east, was to be guarded by the | 
Priests. 39. Bun. 

40-51. Census of Firstborn Male | 
Israelites over a Month Old, and their 
Redemption by the Levites——The lives © 
of 22,000 firstborn Israelites were to be 


‘redeemed by the lives of the corresponding 
number of Levites, and for the additional 


— 23. 
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273 firstborn Israelites a sum of five 
shekels apiece was to be paid to the 
Priests. (Nothing is said of firstborn 
gemales or of firstborn males under a 
month old.) 

41. and the cattle of the Levites .. . 
Read ‘and the-cattle of the Levites 
instead of the cattle of all the firstborn 
among the children of Israel,’ i.e. the 
cattle of the Levites were to be given in 
lieu of the (redeemable) cattle of the first- 
born Israelites. (All firstlings of cattle 
could not be redeemed, but only the 
firstlings of unclean cattle: 181°; Lev 
Brits. 

47. fiveshekels. Approximately 13s. 9d. 

IV. Census of Levites between Thirty 
and Fifty Years, and Fuller Details of 
their Service. 

3. A different age limit is given in 

WS 22 tre (Ciealso.a Gh 23)2420; 32 Ch 3 mits 
zr 3 *): 

4-20. When the camp set forward, the 
Kohathites were to bear on their shoulders 
(7 °) all the furniture of the Tent, viz. the 
most holy things (#), which had previously 
been covered by the Priests with various 
coloured cloths (1°). The Kohathites 
themselves were not to touch the holy 
things (nor even to look upon them un- 
veiled), but were to carry them by their 
staves or on their frames. 

: 6. a cloth all of blue. The sacred Ark 

alone was covered with cloth of blue, in 

order, presumably, that it might easily 

' be distinguished from the rest of the 
furniture. 

11. the golden altar, i.e. of incense. 

13. the altar, i.e. of burnt-offering. 

15. lest they die: cf. the fate of Uzzah 
Zo6e t.), 

16. The Kohathites were to serve under 
Eleazar, who himself had certain-articles 
in his personal charge. 


teeth 20. lest they die: cf. the fate of the’ 


|, men of Beth-shemesh (1S 61). 


he 21-28. The Gershonites, at the com- 
mand of the Priests (27), and under the 
general supervision of Ithamar (?*); were 
3 to carry in their wagons (7 ”) the curtains 


and hangings of the Tent (cf.3°f.). 
omy _25. its covering, i.e. the first covering 
_.. , ‘ of rams’ skins: 1 °° y.n, 

29-33. The Merarites, also under the 
supervision of Ithamar, were to carry in 


necessary fittings of the Tent (cf. 3 °° f.). 

_V. 1-4. The Exclusion from the Camp 
of all Unclean Persons. ae 

- 2. every leper. In Lev13f. minute 
_ instructions are given for the detection of 
_ leprosy, and for ceremonial cleansing after 
cure. Instances of the exclusion of lepers 
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their wagons (7 *) the woodwork and the. 


Bade i; oe 14 


i ent 


arefoundin1i2*f.; 2K 7*ff.,15°. The 
present law, in commanding exclusion 
from the camp in the case of uncleanness 
through an issue, or through contact with 
the dead, goes beyond the requirements of 
Lev 15 and Nu 19" ff. (but cf. Dt 23 1°). 

5-10. Certain Priestly Dues. 

5-8. In Lev 617 it is commanded that 
a fraudulent person shall restore to the 
defrauded person, or to his nearest kins- 
man, a sum equivalent to six-fifths of 
the value of the property stolen. The 
present law provides that in cases where 
there is no kinsman the payment shall be 
made to the Priest, as Jehovah’s repre- 
sentative. 

8. the ram of the atonement. 
Lev 6°. 

g. Read* ‘And every contribution— 
even all the holy things—of the children 
of Israel i. si03, 

gf. provide that the portion of any 
man’s offering which is usually appro- 
priated by the Priest is to become the 
property of theindividual Priest concerned 
(cf. Lev 7 7% 14), and not of the priestly 
community in general (cf. Lev 61%, 7 ® 1°), 

I1-31. The Ordeal of Jealousy. The 
presence of duplicates in this section 
(Cf.5 @:pic< 28,385 19, 21s 28a Cit also Dae 
double name given to the offering in 
15 and 1%) obscures the real sequence of 
events, but the procedure was probably 
as. follows. The suspected adulteress 
was brought by her husband to the Priest, 
and set by him before the altar of Jehovah. 
The Priest, bearing in his hand holy and 
dust-impregnated water (”), then recited 
to her the customary oath, to which she 
replied, ‘Amen, Amen.’ The Priest next 
wrote the words of the curse on parch- 
ment and washed them off into the holy 
water. He then took the meal offering, 
waved it before Jehovah, and burned a 
portion of it on the altar. Finally, the 
woman was made to drink of the water. 
If no evil befell her (? within a reasonable - 
time) she was declared innocent, but if the 
potion produced any ill effect, she was 
pronounced guilty. 

This is the only express reference in — 
the Old Testament to the custom of trial 
by ordeal. It is probable, however, that _ 
the custom was more prevalent in Israel _ 
than this isolated notice would suggest, _ 
for trial by ordeal was favoured* by 
primitive peoples in almost all countries 
(Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament, — 
iii, 304). Here it is worthy of note that _ 
though the rite as a whole is primitive - 
and savage in origin, the decision is given 

‘* And is still to-day in Sinai (A. Kennett, — 
Bedouin JorsticotusB yeahs ae “) ani ‘ 
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at Jehovah’s sanctuary and by Jehovah’s 
Priest, and that it is Jehovah Himself 
_ who makes the sinful woman to be ‘a 
_ curse and an oath’ (#4). 
13. and be kept close... Better 
_ “and she be undetected, though she be 
. defiled.’ A woman taken in the act was, 
on the evidence of two witnesses, im- 
mediately stoned (Lev 201°; Dti9 ao 
The ordeal was employed only in cases 
where direct evidence was lacking. 

15. her oblation for her. The offering 
was really provided by the husband, and 
was intended as a gift to Jehovah and to 
the Priest. the tenth part of an ephah. 
Approximately 7 pints. Oil and frankin- 
cense were the usual accompaniments. of 
meal offerings (Lev 21), but were omitted 
in this case probably because the occasion 
was a sad one (cf. Lev 5 4). 

17. holy water, i.e., probably, running 
water from a spring. the dust... 
Possibly the dust was regarded as holy in 
virtue of the holiness of the place whence 
it was taken. Or else it was felt that as 
dust defiled the holy place, so a charge of 
unfaithfulness defiled a suspected person. 

18. For the loosening of the hair, see 
Lev. ro ®, 134°, 21 1°. the water of bitter- 
ness. The phrase may originally have 
signified water which had been rendered 
bitter by various poisonous ingredients. 
In the present instance, however, it is 
explained (74 27) that the water itself 
becomes bitter upon being swallowed, and 
causes bitterness (or harm) to the sinner. 
(For sweetness and bitterness produced 
by the eating of a book, see Ezek 2 8-3 *; 
Rev 10 ® f.) - 

21 breaks the sequence between *° 
and 22, and is best omitted. 

22. and this water. Better ‘then this 

- water...’ The precise effect produced 
by the water is not explained, but it was 
probably either dropsy or abortion. __ 

31. the man, i.e. the husband. He is 

‘to be free from all blame, even though 
his suspicions are proved to have been 
- unfounded. : 
--~-VI. 1-21. The Law of the Nazirite. 

Nazirites were of two classes, those who 
- took a vow of consecration to Jehovah 
_ for a limited period, and those who, like 

Samson, were Nazirites for life. The 
_ present law relates only to the former 
class. Such temporary Nazirites were to 
_ abstain from the use of any product of 
, the vine (?f.); they were to allow their 
_ hair to grow long (5); and they were to 

d contamination by any dead body 


Should a Nazirite accidentally , 
ement during the period of | 


days which he had already 


oe 


HS So nde 


| the sons of Aaron (Lev 21/ ff.). 


(but cf. 3o * ff.). 
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fulfilled were to be cancelled, and his con- 
secration was to begin afresh (12), When 
the days of his vow were fulfilled, he was 
to offer certain specified oblations, and 
was then to be absolved by the Priest from 
his special service to Jehovah (}* ff.). 

The three restrictions laid upon the 
Nazirite were all definitely religious in 
import, the first in particular being in- 
tended to preserve undefiled the pure 
religion of Jehovah. For the culture of 
the vine and the use of its products were 
a characteristic of the Canaanites, with 
whom the children of Israel had been 
commanded to hold no intercourse. But 
this command was not easy of accom- 
plishment, for the licentious worship of 
the Canaanitish Baalim had an almost 
irresistible fascination for the Israelites. 
There was thus a danger to pure religion. 
The crisis produced its champions, and 
the Nazirites, by their abstinence from 
wine, with its heathen associations, stood 
for the primitive purity of the religion of 
the desert (ci.Am2"{f., Nazirites; Jer 
35°19, Rechabites). After the teaching 
of the prophets had been assimilated a 
happy mean was found, and wine used in 
moderation (Pr20+) became both the 
symbol and the servant of innocent 
happiness (cf. Ps 47; Jn 2114). 

In the mind of early peoples the hair 
was ‘a living and important part of the 
body .. . the special seat of life and 
strength. ... All over the world the 
hair and head of persons under taboo are 
peculiarly sacred and inviolable’ (fel. 
Semites*, 324, 483). The wearing of the © 
hair long was thus a sign of intimate 
relationship with the Deity, and the 
subsequent offering of the hair upon the 
altar a sign of the consecration to the - 
Deity of the whole self. Tas 


The requirement that the Nazirite  ~ 
should avoid all contact with the dead is — x 
clearly a special instance of the general == 


requirement referred .to in, 53.) All 44 
Jehovah’s people were to guard against 
defilement, but special precautions must Pn oe 


be taken by specially consecrated persons 


such as the Nazirite, the High Priest 
(Lev 211° ff.), and (in a lesser degree) 


Direct allusions to the Nazirites are i 


few, but their influence was probably me 
considerable. 6 is best regarded as a 
regulation by P of an institution which = 
had already been long in existence. ea ir Pa 
2. or woman. No mention of female 
Nazirites is found in the Old Testament __ 
tae ga 


g. on the seventh day. Ch agi, The ei: 
hair in this case is shaved off (?and = 
. BN ey , i ; : hy : ie 
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buried), because defilement was specially 
liable to cling to it. 

to. two turtiedoves, i.e. the least costly 
fotm of sacrifice (Lev 5 7, 12 ®, 14 **). 

12. a he-lamb. Cf. Lev t4”'. 

BAsvet Levy Teg 2) at, 

15. meal offering . . . drink offeririgs, 
ise. according to the scale in 15 ® ff: 

21. In addition to-the sacrifices already 
tentioned, the Nazirite is to offer such 
Sacrifices as are required for the ful- 
filment of any private vow which he may 
have taken. 

22-27. The Priestly Blessing.—The 
wording of the Blessing closely resembles 
that of certain of the Psalms (Ps 67', 
29 4, 48, 31 16, r1g 185, Bo 7,19) and it 
is probable that the Blessing, though now 
found in P, was derived by the priestly 
writer from some pre-exilic hymn. It is 
not very appropriate in its present posi- 
tion, and was perhaps originally associated 
with Lev 9 ™. 

23. unto Aaron and unto his sons. 
25638: Dt 108, 27°. 

VII. The Offerings of the Princes.— 
The eréction of the Tabernacle took place 
on the first day of the first month in the 
second year (Ex 401’). The offering of 
the pritices, which was made on the day 
following the completion of the Taber- 
nacle ('), thus took place a month earlier 
than the census described in 1-4. The 
census is, however, presupposed in ?. 
(The princes tamed are the same as in 1-2.) 

I. anointed it and sanctified it. Cf. 
EX 96 *°i), 40° R. Lev 8) f: 

9. In earlier times the Ark had been 
carried on a cart (1S 6’ ff.; 2S 6° ff.). But 
as its associations became more sacred, 
more stringent regulations were laid down 
for its transport. It was to be carried, 
according to the Chronicler, on the 
shoulders of the Levites (1 Ch 15 % 1% 15 
36), The present verse goes further, and 
commands that the sacred furniture be 
carried only by members of a single family 
of the Levites, viz. the Kohathites (cf. 415), 

tof. The probable meaning is that the 
princes offered their gift of sacrificial 
material on the samé day as they pre- 
sented their gift of wagons and oxen (3). 
Then, on twelve successive days, each 
individual prince offered his gift afresh, 
the value of the gift being the same in 


Cf. 


each case. 


89. An isolated fragment, recalling 
the promise made in Ex 25 2, . 

VIII. 1-4. The Golden Lampstand.— 

This was to be so set up (RVm) that the 


_ light was thrown forward on to the north 


_ wall of the Holy Place, in the direction of 
_ the Table of Shewbread (Ex 25 *”, 26 35), 


Priestse)s 


5-22. The Purification and Presentation 
of the Levites.—An amplification of 3 51%. 
The section contains several duplicates; 
thus Moses is twice commanded (* 1°) 
to present the Levites before Jehovah 
(cf. also 1%), and the ‘ waving’ of the 
Levites is variously represented as effected 
by Moses (1% 15) and by Aaron (13424). 

47. tocleanse them. Cf. Lev 8 '*, where 
the Priests are said to be not merely 
cleansed, but sanctified: i.e. the rite in 
their case had a positive, and not only a 
negative, significance. sprinkle the water 
of expiation. Lit. ‘the water -of sin,’ 
i.e. for the removal of sin. The Priests, 
unlike the Levites, were wholly washed, 
and then sprinkled with anointing oil and 
with blood (Lev 8 ® 1% 3°), Jet them 
wash their clothes. The Priests, on the 
contrary, were to be clad in new and 
specially prepared clothes (Ex 284; Lev 
8 7 18), 

8. Far more elaborate directions are 
given in Lev 8 14 ff. 

tof. The Levites were given to 
Jehovah by the whole congregation of 
Israel (in lieu of all the firstborn), and 
were by Him given as servants to the 
They thus represented the 
people before Jehovah, offering to Him 
the service that was His due; and at the 
same time they protected the people from 
the dangers of too close an approach to 
the divine Presence. 

i2. Cf. Lev 14, 16 2}. 

15. The mention of the cleansing of 
the Levites should naturally precede the 
notice of their entry upon their duties 
(asanssi)s 

23-26. Cf. 4%. According to the pres- 
ent passage, Levites who attained the 
age of fifty were to cease from all re- 
sponsible work in the sanctuary, but were 
still permitted to render voluntary service 
to their brethren. 

IX. 1-14. The Supplementary Pass- 
over.—The date of the section is given as 
the first month of the second year after 
the Exodus, and the events related would 
thus have occurred before the date given 
in 1*, Detailed instructions regarding 
the Passover have been given by P in 
Ex12. These instructions are now sup- 
plemented by the command that anyone 
who is prevented (by uncleanness or by 
absence) from keeping the Passover on 
the fourteenth day of the first month 
shall, under pain of exclusion from the 


corresponding day in the following month. 


congregation, fulfil his obligations onthe 


An instance of the keeping of this supple- 
mentary Passover is found in2Ch30%*, 


6-7. Their difficulty was occasioned by 
196 tr = ae ax: 


— 
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the fact that the Passover fell within the 
period of seven days during which they 
were required by law to separate them- 
selves from the rest of the congregation 
(cf..5,? ff., 49.44), 

14. a stranger, i.e. one of alien birth 
who enjoyed certain rights of protection 
while living among the Israelites (cf. 
Ex 12,47 ff.). 

15-23. A description, unconnected with 
what precedes or what follows, of the 
appearance of the cloud over the Taber- 
nacle. For the various conceptions found 
in J, E, and P of the appearance and 


_. moyement of the cloud, Ex 13 2! v.n. 


e845 Ci. 7-4, 

18, Previous to the arrival at Sinai, the 
Israelites had marched according to the 
commands of Jehovah communicated to 
them through Moses (Ex171), Now, 


_after the erection of the Tabernacle, the 


rising and settling of the cloud gave re- 
spectively the signal for breaking camp 


and encamping, while the direction of. 


the journey continued to be indicated 
by the express command of Jehovah to 
Moses (cf, 2°, 10 1%). 

. X. 1-10, The Two Silver Trumpets. 

5. when ye blowanalarm. Cf, 31°. 

6, The LXX introduces after this v. a 
notice of a third and a fourth alarm for 
the camps on the west and on the north. 

9. in your land, i.e. in Canaan, 

X. 11-X XI. 9. JE, P. Events North of 
Sinai and West of the Arabah. / 

X. 11-28. P’s Account of the Departure 
from Sinai. 

11. The Israelites left Sinai nineteen 


days after the giving of the command to_ 


take the census (cf. 1+). 

44-28, The order of march here given, 
differs from that in 21%; the three 
Levitical families set out separately, each 
bearing its respective burden (cf. 2 1”). 

12. the wilderness of Paran. The 


wilderness of Paran—whence, according 
to P, the spies were later despatched and 


whither they returned (13 * **)—lay 
somewhere between Mount Sinai and 
Canaan, Its precise boundaries are diffi- 
cult to determine, but it probably lay 
south of Palestine and west of Edom, 
embracing the territories of Zin and 
Kadesh, Zin (which, according to Nu 


34; Josi15, formed part of the southern 


border of Judah) is in 1371 (cf. *) repre- 


sented as situated north of Paran; and, 


according to the editor of 20}, it included 
the district of Kadesh (cf. also 27%, 
‘ag: Disa"), 3 
however, associated Kadesh with Paran 
(ef, also 32% and the LXX of. 33°). 
_Kadesh thus seems to have been regard 


The final editor of 13 8, 


ea Th 


as situated either in Zin or in Paran, and 
it is probable that the name Paran was 
applied loosely to the whole expanse of 
territory which lay between Sinai and 
the borders of the Promised Land, 

17), the tabernacle, i.e. the various 
articles enumerated in 4 2426 31 f, 

21. the sanctuary, i.e. the holy things 
enumerated in 4 414, 

29-36. JE’s Notice of the Departure 
from Sinai—a parallel account to that 
given. in 11-28, 

29, Hobab. The name is derived from 
J, for in E Moses’ father-in-law is styled 
Jethro (Ex 34, 418, 18442), It is Hobab, 
not Reuel, who is here described as 
“ Moses’ father-in-law,’ the name Reuel 
being probably an ancestral or clan name 
(Bx 218 u.m,); 

32. Hobab’s final decision is not given, 
but cf, Jg 11% (reading there ‘ Hobah the 
Kenite’) and Ex18%",. The attitude 
adopted by Hobab on this occasion gives 
support to the modern theory as to the 
position of Sinai-Horeb. It suggests (3°) 
that the country towards which the 
Israelites were journeying did not lie on 
the direct route from Sinai to Midian. 
But if Sinai be identified with the modern 
Jebel Musa (in the south of the peninsula) 
or with Jebel Serbal (in the west), as 
tradition has it, then the journey of the 
Israelites northwards from Sinai and the 
journey of Hobab towards his own land 
would coincide for at least part of the 
way, and there would be little force in 
Hobab’s objection that if he accompanied 
the Israelites he would be taken out of 
his direct route, Hence it seems more 
probable that Sinai lay somewhere within 
the mountainous districts of Edom, not 
far from Kadesh (see Dt 337; Jg54f.). 
If this situation be the correct one, then 
on leaving Sinai the Israelites would - 
march northwards towards Canaan, and 
Hobab would naturally have turned 


-eastwards in the direction of his own land 


Midian (Ex 31 ».n.), 

33. the ark... went before them: 
91523 y.. three days’ journey. ‘This 
phrase (which is quite appropriate in 


clause a) is best omitted here, for if the 


Ark were always three days’ journey in | 
advance of the Israelites, it could give 


them little assistance in the choice of 


direction. Pe a 
36, The idea that the Ark returned 
periodically to the families (not, as RV, 


‘thousands) of Israel is seemingly an 
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anachronism, for during the sojourn in the 
wilderness the Ark did not return to the 
people—the people rather overtook the 
Ark, The idea of the periodic ‘return * 


” 
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of the Ark is more suited to the time of 
the settlement in Canaan (cf.1S 4° ff.; 
PANS) TEN Gl Rta) 

XI. 1. the fire of the Lord. Cf. Ex 3%, 
O22 ts Tonetr, 

3. Taberah. An unidentified site, men- 
tioned again onlyin Dt 9 ?”. 

4-35. This section is composite, and 
containsaccounts of two (or possibly three) 
quite unconnected incidents, viz. the 
lust of the people for flesh (41% 13, 18-240, 
31-35) (?) the expostulation of Moses with 
Jehovah (1 f., 14 f.), and the appointment 
of the seventy elders to assist Moses 

16 f 240-80)" ~The account here given, by 
JE, of the provision of the manna and 
quails is parallel to that found in Ex 16 
(P). In Ex 16, however, the provision 
is represented as made before the arrival 
of the people at Sinai; here it is made after 
their departure from Sinai.. There the 
manna and the quails are provided to- 
gether; here the quails are provided after 

ar themanna. There prominence is given to 
the manna; here to the quails. There no 
judgement is pronounced upon the people 
_ for their self-indulgence; here a judge- 
ment is pronounced before the food is 
provided (?°), and its execution is duly 

noted (3°). 

4. the mixed multitude. Cf. Ex 12 °°. 

4-6. This complaint that the people had 

, no flesh to eat is strangely at variance 
with the frequent mention of the flocks 
and herds which they possessed (Ex 12 3% 
8S 077s. 34\ 23 Nu 202% 132 24f.); Its also 
worthy of note that though the people 
cry out for flesh, it is to the fish and the 
vegetables of Egypt that their thoughts 
, return. 
, 7-9. Manna (Ex 16 v.n.). 

a4 11-12. Originally there must have stood 
ae before these verses some account of the 
- particular occasion which called forth 

+.» Moses’ expostulation (cf. Ex 33 }? ff.). 
; 12. Have I conceived . . . have I 


oh is emphatic in both clauses. 

mee! 13. The sequel to !°. Some connect- 
ing sentence (‘And Moses said unto 
eva _ Jehovah ’) has probably been suppressed. 
Te 14-15. The sequel to 12. With 15 cf. 


Bixge tte Korg 4: : 
‘16-17. The Appointment of the Seventy 
_. Elders.—This appointment is probably 
supplementary to the one made on 
Jethro’s advice (Ex 18 1926; cf, 24 1, 9), 
for 1® suggests that the people were already 
organized under various elders and 
_ officers. It is doubtful whether there was 
originally any connexion between these 
_ verses and + f.,'4f. But in the present 


form of the narrative a connexion is 


ce a) I 


brought them forth ...? The pronoun: 
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clearly intended, for 1” represents the 
appointment of the elders as a divine 
concession to Moses’ self-confessed in- 
ability to perform unaided the task of 
leading the people into Canaan, 

18-244. The sequel to 1%. Between 7° 
and 18 there must originally have stood a 
notice (addressed to Moses) of Jehovah’s 
willingness to satisfy the desire of the 
people for flesh. 

24b-30. The sequel to 1° f. 

25. they prophesied, but they did so no 
more. This may mean that so far from 
assisting Moses in the government of the 
people (as promised in 1%), the elders 
simply fell into a temporary prophetic 
frenzy, and later returned with Moses into 
the camp (°°). 

26. The probable meaning is that Eldad 
and Medad were members of the whole 
body of elders from among whom the 
seventy were chosen. 28. Ci. Ex 33% 

31-35. The sequel to **. 

31. from the sea. It is along the Medi- 
terranean shore between Egypt and 
Palestine that quails fall in the greatest 
numbers, and the reference here is not 
impossibly to the Mediterranean Sea. 
If, however, it was a south-east wind 
which brought up the quails (cf. Ps 78 **), 
then the sea will be the Red Sea proper or 
the Gulf of Akaba. 

32. ten homers. 1 homer=approxi- 
mately 88 gallons. they spread them all 
abroad, i.e. to be dried in the heat of the | 
sun. 

35. Kibroth-hattaavah and Hazeroth 
are both unidentified. 

XII. 1. the Cushite woman. The re- 
ference appears to be not to Zipporah 


bf (Ex 2 #4), but to a wife who is not men- 


tioned elsewhere. 
3. very meek. The word translated 
meek denotes a disposition towards God 
rather than towards man—‘ humble be- 
fore God.’ It suggests Moses’ absolute 
dependence upon the divine guidance in ~ 
all his difficulties. = 
10. Miriam alone suffers punishment — 
(cf. Dt 24%), possibly because she was — 
primarily responsible for the complaint | 
against Moses (cf. the order of names in +4), — 
XIII.-XIV. The Mission of the Spies:— _ 
These chapters afford what is perhaps the _ 
clearest instance in Numbers of a narra- _ 
tive formed by the fusion of JE and P. — 
According to JE, the spies (under the | 
leadership of Caleb) were sent by Moses — 
from Kadesh-barnea (cf. 32 8) to examin 
the nature of the Negeb or southern « 
tricts of Canaan. They proceeded as. 
as Hebron, nineteen miles south of 
salem, and on their return they de 
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tne land as a very’ fertile one, but | one 
which—in view of the gigantic stature of 
its inhabitants—the Israelites would be 
quite unable toconquer. Caleb dissociated 
himself from the latter part of this report, 
and sought to persuade the Israelites that 
the land could with very little difficulty 
be reduced. But the other spies per- 
sisted, and the people wept and mur- 
mured against Jehovah. Jehovah there- 


upon spoke of utterly rejecting Israel, 
but Moses interceded for them and secured 
their pardon. Jehovah, however, de- 
_ creed that Caleb alone of all the present 
--generation should enter Canaan, and 
_ Moses was commanded to turn back and 
lead the people again in a southerly 
direction towards the desert land which 
lay around the Red Sea_ The Israelites 
_ thereupon attempted to advance north- 
__ wards into the Negeb, but were repulsed 
: by the Amalekites and Canaanites, and 
_ driven back as far as Hormah. 
According to P, the spies were de- 
_ spatched from an unnamed station in the 
: wilderness of Paran, and they explored 
the land from the wilderness of Zin as 
far as Rehob and Hamath, in the extreme 
north of Palestine. They thus traversed 
the whole of what was in later times con- 
sidered to be Israelitish territory. On 
their return, all the spies—with the 
exception of Caleb and Joshua—reported 
unfavourably on the land, asserting that 
it was barren and unfertile. The people 
_ thereupon behaved as is reported in JE, 
and threatened to stone Joshua and Caleb 
for persisting in their favourable report. 
- The story concludes in much the same 
_ way as does the story of JE—the people 
were condemned to a further period of 
_ wandering in the wilderness, Joshua and 
Caleb alone being exempted from the 
sentence of general exclusion from 
% Canaan. “aes 
Pcs ITT, x. Cf. Dt 12? f., where the send- 
? ae of the spies is represented as due, not 
4 to the command of Jehovah, but to the. 
a eet of the people themselves. 
‘2. every one a prince. It is clear that 
eac tribe acknowledged more than one 
e, for the princes named in are 
he same as those who represented 


h the exception bE) Joshua 
none of the princes here men- 
g GA aa en ii 


‘represented as being of gigantic sta 
tribes on the occasion of the 


plied to a king of the Aramzan 


earlier 


among the descendants of Judah the 
North Arabian tribes of the Kenites and 
the Jerahmeelites, and the clan of Caleb 
which was of Kenizzite, i.e. of Edomite, 
origin (cf. Gen 36 1) 1542), Whether or 
not these clans originally formed an 
integral part of the tribe of Judah, it is 
clear that so early as the days of David 
they were regarded as standing i in a very 
intimate relation to that tribe’ (Burney, 
Isvael’s Settlement in Canaan, 30). 
16. Though frequently referred to in 
re as the minister of Moses (Ex 17° ff., 
Soe Mees thy Nina Pe); Joshua has 
not ‘previously been mentioned in P. 
According to P the name Jehovah was 
not revealed until a date later than that 
of Hoshea’s birth, and hence the name 
Joshua (meaning ‘ Jehovah is salvation ’) 
could only have been given after the 
revelation recorded in Ex 6? f. : 
176-20. JE. The spies receive a com- 
prehensive commission. 
r7b. Get you up this way by the South. 
Better ‘ Get you up then into the Negeb.’ 
The Negeb is ‘the arid steppe-region ex- 
tending from a little south of Hebron, 
where the hills gradually sink, to Kadesh- 
barnea about fifty miles south of Beer. 
sheba ’ (Burney, op. cit., 13). the moun~ 
tains. ‘The reference is either to the hill. 
country in the Negeb itself (immediately — 
north of Kadesh-barnea), or to the 
southern slopes of the central mountain 
range of Judah (immediately north of the 
Negeb). ’ 
21. P. the wilderness of Zin: 10'u.n, | 
Rehob, or Beth-rehob (Jg 1878; 2S10°), 
lay in ‘the extreme north, near to Laish, | 
in the territory of Dan.: The exact > 
site is unknown. the entering in of 
Hamath, a frequent description of the 
ideal northern limit: of ulsraél ‘(efdigg 84° 5 
Jos 135; Am 64; Ezek 47 ®°, 48 1). The J age 5 
reference is either to the southern. (ODn, Stas 
(more probably) tothenorthernextremity 


of the) pass between the Lebanon and 
anti-Lebanon ranges. Hamath itself 1 
on the Orontes, some 115 miles north 
Damascus. 226243) JEs rd. sla Yaris 

22. Ahiman... The memory of 
sons (clans) of Anak, who were popula: 


lingered long in the minds of the Hebre 
(Jos 15 MycFg x 492°; Dt 1 28, 2 10, 21 
The. name. Talmai is’ in 2S 33, ,13% 


Geshur — (probably north of G ee 
Zoan sacl Bs in ir aiearn 


pee 


‘(in which Joshua does not figure). 


XIII.) 


25-26a. P. Return of the Spies to Paran. 

26b-31. JE. Return of the Spies to 
Kadesh.—Kadesh is generally identified 
with the modern ‘Ain Kadis, fifty miles 
south of Beersheba (see also on 10 }). ° 

27. the land whither thou sentest us, 
ice. the Negeb and the district around 
Hebron (cf. ?”). 

29. Similar lists of the pre-Israelitish 
inhabitants of Canaan recur frequently in 
the Old Testament, but they are of little 
historical value. They areclearly intended 
to present ‘an impressive picture of the 
number and variety of the nations dis- 
possessed by the Israelites’ (Driver, 
Deuteronomy, 97). 

30 is probably misplaced, for the com- 
motion to which it refers is not mentioned 
until 14! (see on 14 * f.). 

32a. P. And they brought up. RV 
‘up’ is misleading. Better And they 
brought forth, i. out of their mouths. 
The land, through which we have gone... 
i.e. the whole land of Canaan (cf.*”). For 
the description which follows cf. Lev 26 **; 
Ezek 3613, 320-33. JE. 

33. the sons of Anak... Nephilim. 
Better the sons of Anak are of the 
Nephilim, ie. the Anakites are a branch 
of the Nephilim. The clause is wanting 
in LXX, and is probably a gloss. The 
Nephilim are mentioned again only in 
Gen 64. 

RIV. 2. Cf: 20°4.; Exi4™ f., 164, 

3-4. JE. This proposal to return to 
Egypt under a new leader may well have 
called forth Caleb’s words of reproof and 
of comfort which now stand in 13 °°, 

6-7. P’s account of the report of Joshua 
and Caleb. 

8-9. JE. In their present position 
these verses are a continuation of the 
speech of Joshua and Caleb in *. The 
phraseology, however, proves that they 
originally formed part of JE’s narrative 
They 
are therefore best understood as the con- 
clusion of Caleb’s (misplaced) speech in 


E330: 


_ g. they are bread for us. Cf. Ps 144,534. 
10. P. Sequel to ®f. The stoning of 
Joshua and Caleb is prevented only by 
the appearance of the glory of Jehovah 
over the Tent of Meeting (see on g !5:38), 
12-25. JE. The conception of the 
Deity revealed in this passage is primitive, 
for Jehovah’s majesty and renown among 
the nations are represented as dependent 
on the success which attends His efforts to 
lead His people into the Promised Land, 
If Jehovah fails the people, He will pale 


into insignificance by the side of the 
_. deities of other nations Any refusal on 
Sees 3 
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His part to fulfil His intentions will be 
interpreted as due, not to lack of will, 
but to lack of power. Moses speaks 
throughout as one who is solicitous, not 
for his own well-being, but for the reputa- 
tion of his God. 

13-14. The text is corrupt, and cannot 
with any confidence be restored. The 
general sense is, however, clear, and the 
substance is repeated in }° ff. 

13. The meaning is that the Egyptians 
must inevitably hear of Jehovah’s re- 
jection of His people, because ‘the im- 
pression made upon them by the events 
of the Exodus was such that they would 
naturally lend a ready ear to any informa- 
tion which might reach them regarding 
the subsequent fortunes of the Israelites, 

14; Translate, with LXX, And more- 
over, all the inhabitants of this land (i.e. 
the districts bordering upon Canaan) have 
heard ... Moses here turns to a con- 
sideration of the effect which would be 
produced on nations such as the Amorites, 
Moabites, and Edomites, if Jehovah 
carried out His threat (12). These nations 
had in the past heard glowing accounts of 
the power of Jehovah and of His continued 
presence in the midst of His people, and 
their appreciation of His might would 
naturally diminish if He reversed His 
previous policy of clemency towards the 
Israelites (1° f.). face ta face, Cf. 125; 
Ex 33+. 

iS, Ch Ex 20215448 i. Nab: 2. ipa 
TOgss : 

20 ff. Jehovah promises not to slay the 
people without exception (1°), but declares 
that He will punish them in another way. 

SruCl ml sig apse. 

24. The promise to Caleb that he and 
his seed should possess the Negeb and the 
district of Hebron (cf, 13 72:2"). The 
sequel is found in Jos r4 *5, which repre- 
sents Hebron as granted to Caleb by 
Joshua, in accordance with the original 
Divine promise (cf. also Jos 15 15; Jg 1 2°), 

25. Amalekites and Canaanites (cf. Dt 
144, Amorites) 


bidden to return south. 


preyent any further — 
northern advance, and the people are 


eC 


_ 22. all these commandments. 
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country. It is the highlander’s word for 
a valley as he looks down into it. The 
same people might therefore be described 
as dwelling either in a valley or in the 
hill-country. 

26-38. P (in the main). Sequel to !°. 
All the people above twenty years of age, 
with the exception of Joshua and Caleb, 
are condemned to death in the wilderness. 
Their children, after forty years of 
wandering, are promised admittance into 
Canaan. All the spies except Joshua and 
Caleb are (? immediately) slain. 

29. this wilderness, i.e. Paran (cf. 13 
8, 26a) all that were numbered of you, 
i.e. as related in 1 1-48, 

33. forty years. The forty years in 
the wilderness are clearly to be under- 
stood here (and in 3213; Jos141°) asa 
time of unrelieved punishment. In other 
passages, however, the period of wander- 
ing (while not ceasing to be a period of 
chastisement) is represented in a more 
favourable light (cf.Dt27,8?,295; Am 
2 10), 

39-45. JE. The people are grieved at 
the Divine sentence (?°), and make a vain 
attempt to advance directly north. 

39. these words. The reference is 
probably to 11-5, 

40. we have sinned, i.e. in refusing to 
heed Caleb’s assurance that the land was 
capable of being reduced. 

44b. The implication is that the Ark 


was situated within the camp (cf.1!)— 


a conception favoured by P rather than 
by JE. 45. Hormah: 211}? v.n. 

XV. 1-16. A fixed scale (to come into 
operation when the Israelites have reached 
Canaan) of the amounts of meal, oil, and 
wine which are to accompany animal 
sacrifices (Lev 2 has dealt with indepen- 
dent meal offerings). The present scale 
is recognized elsewhere only in P (Ex 29 


SHEN 28 f.). 


4. an ephah, approximately 1 bushel. 


an hin, approximately 12 pints. 


FA216! C9 7: 
17-21. A contribution to be made to 
Jehovah of the dough of each batch of 


- pread baked in Canaan (cf. Ezek 44%; 


Neh 10 2”). « ed 
20. the heave offering (i.e. contribution) 
of the threshing floor. Cf. 18°’; Ex 


22%, LXX. 


22-31. Sins committed in ignorance, 
either by the community as a whole (74°), 
or by an individual (?7*). fe 

e 


phrase suggests that a series of command- 
ments originally stood before this verse. 


23. and onward throughout your 
- generations. The present law was to 


bd 
“ ‘ oe 


[XVI. 
apply to accidental breaches of laws 
already given, and also of laws contem- 
plated in the future. With the require- 
ments of the law cf. Lev 4 f. 

32-36. The Law of the Sabbath- 
Breaker (cf. Lev 24 1°2°).—The decision 
given in * supplements Ex 3114 f. by 
specifying the particular form of death 
which was to be inflicted. 

35. all the congregation ... The re- 
sponsibility for the execution was thus 
distributed over the whole body of 
Israelites. 

37-41. An enactment regarding the 
wearing of tassels on garments (cf. Dt. 
2212 5 

38. fringes ... borders. Better fassels 
... Coynerys. a cord’of blue. Cf. the 
cloth of blue which covered the Ark (4 §). 
The cord was to attach the tassel to the 
corner of the garment. 

XVI. The Rebellion of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram.—Another clear instance 
(cf. 13 f.) of anarrative formed by a fusion 
of JE and P. The work of two priestly 
writers is also to be seen, viz. P and P?. 
According to JE, a rebellion was fomented 
by Dathan and Abiram, sons of Eliab, 
(?} and On, the son of Peleth—all Reuben- 
ites, and as such members of the tribe 
which once possessed, but had lost, the 
primacy (cf. Gen4gg*f.), These men 
expressed dissatisfaction with Moses, 
complaining that he had not fulfilled his 
promise to lead them into Canaan, and 
resenting his exercise of civil authority. 
When summoned by Moses to appear 
before him, they refused to obey (+?1°), 
Thereupon Moses, accompanied by the 
elders of Israel, sought out the murmurers 
in their tents, and commanded the rest 
of the congregation to depart from among 
them (2°f.). Then, when he had refuted 
their false charges, the earth opened, and 
Dathan and Abiram, with their house- 
holds and their -goods, were swallowed up 
(276-34), The narrative describes a civil 
revolt against Moses personally, and the 
authenticity of the incident, in the main, 


need hardly be doubted. The author of 


Dt 11 ® seems to have had only this story 
of JE before him when he wrote. Ps 
1061" similarly makes mention only of 
Dathan and Abiram, but 18 appears to 


refer also to the fate which befell Korah 


(see below), without naming him. 
Combined with JE is a narrative (P) of 


an entirely different rebellion, which arose — 


from causes quite distinct from those 


already described. AccordingtoP,Korah | _ 
(a member of an unspecified tribe) and 


250 princes of the congregation protested 


against the privileged position of the 
a = pe of f . 1 ade ‘Bl a 


\ 
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Levites, as represented by Moses and 
Aaron. The ground of their claim was 
that ‘ all the congregation are holy, every 
one of them’ (*).. Moses thereupon in- 
vited them to bring their censers, and to 
offer incense before the Lord. ‘This they 
did; and the fire of Jehovah fell and con- 
sumed them all for their presumption (*°). 
The sequel to P’s narrative is contained 
in 16 *!-17 1°, where the peculiar authority 
of the Levites is vindicated against the 
claims of the secular tribes. That the 
tebellious company mentioned by P was 
not composed wholly (if at all) of Levites 
is proved by the fact that in 27 *? Manas- 
sites disown, on behalf of their father, any 
complicity in the insurrection of Korah. 
The clearness of P’s story is somewhat 
obscured by the additions made by P? 
OTT AS of, 35 20\)s: who}tepresents ~Korah 
and his followers as Levites, and their 
rebellion as a protest made by the Levites 
generally against the exclusive rights of 
the Aaronic family to serve in the Priest- 
hood: Thesequence of events is the same 
as in P, and resulted in the complete 
vindication of Aaron’s privileges. 
_ 1. Korah. See Ex 6118.21, The gene- 
alogy here, as in Ex6, has probably 
been inserted by P?. The name Korah is 
in 1Ch2* applied to a son of Hebron 
the Judahite, whereas the Korah here 
mentioned is representedas being anephew 
of Hebron the Levite. It is, however, 
highly probable that the two Korahs 
are in reality one and the same, and that 
_Korah the Judahite was by later gene- 
_alogists converted into Korah the Levite. 
In the original story of P, therefore, Korah 
was probably understood, if not actually 
: stated, to be a Judahite, a member of the 
leading secular tribe. As such he would 
' be a fitting leader of a revolt supported 
_by ‘all the congregation ’ (°) against the 
exclusive claims of Levi. Then in the 
additions made by P?, Korah was trans- 
_ formed into a Levite, and represented as 
the champion of the Levites in their 
_ protest against the exclusive claims of the 
_ Aaronic family. On, the son of Peleth, 
_ is.not mentioned again in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the occurrence of the name 
_ hereis probably due to textual corruption. 
2, they rose up before Moses, i.e. Dathan 
_ and Abiram revolted pee Moses, as 1s 
related in 1? ff. 2b-7a. P 
_ 2b. princes of the congregation, i.e. the 
_ representatives of the non-Levitical tribes. 
called to the assembly i is probably intended 
to describe the princes as men who were 
Si summoned for consultation as need arose. 
H3 ee assembled Ly Reenlag e. Korah 
_ against Moses and 
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against Aaron. Cf. ? ‘before Moses.’ 
all the congregation areholy. P elsewhere 
recognizes. this holiness.in a general way 
(e.g. in 5°), but refuses to acknowledge 
that the holiness of the congregation as a 
whole is as great as that of the Levites in 
particular. 

6-7. Korah and his company are in- 
vited by Moses to submit to a divine 
ordeal. If no harm befalls them when 
offering incense before Jehovah, then 
their claim to equal holiness with the 
Levites will be acknowledged. 

7. ye take too much upon you, ye sons 
of Levi. Possibly these words originally 
formed the conclusion of Korah’s speech 
to Moses and Aaron in *. If, however, 
the words are genuine in their present 
position, they must come from P?, and 
abruptly mark the beginning of a fresh 
section (in which Korah and his followers 
are represented as Levites). 

8-11. P?. Moses upbraids Korah and 
the Levites for their discontent at the 
position already assigned to them (in 
virtue of which they do the service of the 
Tabernacle), and maintains that in claim- 
ing the further privilege of serving in the 
Priesthood they are rebellious not against 
Aaron, but against Jehovah Himself, 
since the distinction between Priests and 
Levites is one of Divine appointment. 
[For the separation of the Levites from 
the secular tribes, and their service of the 
Tabernacle, see 1“ ff.; 3° i.,.8 > ff] 

rz. and Aaron, what is he...? Cf. 
Ese 1G: ee ees 

12-15. JE. The original introduction 
to JE’s story presumably contained a 
notice of the outbreak of the rebellion of 
Dathan and Abiram, prior to the sum- 
mons that they should appear before 
Moses (}?). 

13. aland flowing with milk and honey. 
This description is nowhere else applied 


to Egypt. “a4 


14. wilt thou put out the eyes of these — 
men ? Cf. the modern phrase ‘ to throw 
dust in the eyes.’ 
are the foloweng of Dathan and Abiram, 
described in 2 as ‘certain of the children 
of Israel.’ 

15. Respect not thou their offering. 
No previous reference has been made to 
any ‘offering’ by Dathan and Abiram. 
In the present incomplete state of the © 


The men referred to . 
"4 


narrative, the clause is best understood q 


as a prayer that Jehovah would withhold _ 
from the malcontents His favour. ap Ss 0S 
the acceptance or refusal of an offering, = 
see,Gem 428... 0) 160 CL ii et, 

16-17. P?. Sequel to Su, and the: 
parallel in P? to P's narrative 1 in Ss: f 


ey > 
ae piesa, ye + 


P 
{a 
= 


18-24. P. Sequel to 3-72, 

21. Because of the support accorded 
“to Korah (19) the whole congregation 
renders itself liable to extermination by 
Jehovah. 

22. the God of the spirits of all flesh. 
_ The phrase recurs only in 2716 (cf. Job 
_ 121°; Ec127). shallonemansin. . .? 
ee 2.0. shall the congregation as a whole be 
_ punished for the sin of the individual 
_ Korah? The standpoint of the ques- 
tioner seems to be that of the strongly 
individualistic Ezekiel. 

24. the tabernacle of Korah . . . both 
here and in *’ is clearly due to an editor, 
for not only do Dathan and Abiram 
belong to a different stratum of narrative 
from Korah, but also the congregation 
has already been described as assembled 
at the door of the Tent of Meeting (1%). 
Further, the word ‘tabernacle’ is no- 
where else, in prose, applied to a human 
habitation, whereas it is used repeatedly 
of the Tabernacle of Jehovah. Most 


probably the original reading was ‘ the 
_ tabernacle of Jehovah’ (as in 171). 
25-34. JE (in the main). Sequel to 


12-15) 

25. the elders of Israel. Cf. 11 16 30, 
The corresponding persons in P are styled 
“princes of the congregation ’ (*). 
ead Oeguel. to. 2) 

28-30. As in P (*"4), Moses proposes a 
Divine test of his position. If Dathan 
and Abiram die an ordinary death, then 
_ their claim to equality with Moses will 
be vindicated. The people as a whole are 
addressed, and Dathan and Abiram are 

_referred to in the third person (note ‘ these 

ie Jae 1A), 
30. Cf. Ps 55 1% 23, 

32. and all the men that appertained 
unto Korah. This reference to Korah is 
' quite unexpected, and the clause is clearly 

an editorial insertion derived from P. 
35. P. Sequel to *4 27, fire came 
forth from the Lord. Cf. Levio*. The 
_ princes were punished for their impiety 
in offering incense; the fate of Nadab 
and Abihu was due, not to their having 
offered incense as such, but to their 

_ having offered strange fire or incense. 
36-40. P?. Eleazar collects the cen- 
_ sers which had been used by Korah and 
his followers (and which, through having 
been presented before Jehovah, had be- 
come holy), and makes of them a covering 
. for the altar That this section is from 
2 is proved by *°, which states that the 
‘as to serve as a reminder that 
descendants of Aaron might 
gee incense before Jehovah. 
is indicated 


Je ae ~ 4, 
fe Eg) ge ed Pela ok ae * A re, eh ae ae Sf “J tite dle ° 
be cae sy 7} ied Lstatevie cise Aico y Mel Mamas ye ot ead Ose, 
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| offering or burnt offering (Lev 1 *). 


_than the rod of one of the other twelve — 
tribal representatives the uniqueprivileges i 
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also by the fact that in Ex 27? (P) the 
altar is said to have been overlaid with 
bronze when it was first made. Thus the 
verses are an insertion intended to explain 
an already existing state of affairs. 

37. Eleazar, rather than. Aaron, is 
deputed for the task, since the High Priest 
was required to avoid contact with the 
dead even more scrupulously than were 
the ordinary Priests (Lev 21 101% 1-4), 
scatter thou the fire, i.e. the hot coals 
which had been placed in the censers 
(7; 48), and which must be scattered lest 
they should be profaned by common use 

370-38. Read for they—the censers of 
these sinneys—have become holy at the 
cost of theiy lives. The censers had be- 
come holy through being presented before 
Jehovah, but only at the cost of the 
lives of Korah and his followers: for 
Korah and his princes were not Priests, 
and had therefore to suffer death for 
venturing to draw near before Jehovah. 

40. unto him, i.e. unto Eleazar. 

41-50. P. Sequel to *®. The people 
complain that by the death of Korah, their 
representative, they themselves had been 
attacked. In consequence of this com- 
plaint, a plague from Jehovah broke out 
among them, and was stayed only at the 
prayer of Moses and Aaron. . 

46. Moses said unto Aaron. We may 
infer that Moses and Aaron interceded 
for the people (as in ®?), and that Moses 
thereupon received from Jehovah the in- 
structions which he now gives to Aaron. | 
make atonement for them. Atonement 
was usually made by blood (Lev 171) pea 
or, less frequently, by means of a sin ‘. 
Bots, i 
atonement by means of the payment of 
money, see Ex3015. In the present . 
instance the sin had been committed by 
means of fire, and atonement must be = 
made in the same way: hale 

47. Aaron here risks that contact vit daa 3 
the dead, to avoid which Eleazaractedas 
his substitute in **4°, Ave 

XVII., like P’s account of the rebellion ey i 


‘of Korah, has for its object the vindica- _ ane ; 


tion of the exclusive right of the tribe of 
Levi to approach the presence of Jehovah. ws 
Of this tribe Aaron is the representative, Ne 5a 
and by the budding of Aaron’s rod rather ae n 


of the Levites are vindicated. 

3. Aaron’s name upon the rod of Sieuty i cae 
There were to be thirteen rods in all- 
one for each of the secular tribes, and bye 
additional one for the tribe of Levi. i 

3b. Read. for there shall be one Bean 
for the head of He Seti ie, Gil 
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Aaron, the representative of all the 
divisions of the tribe of Levi. 

9 f. Each of the representatives of the 
twelve secular tribes receives back his 
rod, while that of Aaron is laid up as a 
permanent memorial of this signal proof 
of the superiority of Levi. 

12f. The people confess that they had 
sinned in claiming that right of approach 
to Jehovah which belonged to Levi alone. 

XVIII. 1-7. A further statement of the 
respective duties and privileges of the 
Priests and of the Levites. 

8-32. A table of what is due to the 
Priests from the people generally (°°), 
and from the Levites in particular (7°) ; 
and a table of the dues of the Levites from 
the people (71-24). 

8-20. The Dues of the Priests from the 
People. 

8. the charge of mine heave offerings. 
Better that portion of my contributions 
which is reserved (from the fire). by 
reason of the anointing. Better as margin. 

g. The Priests were to receive all except 
the reserved portion of meal, sin, and 
guilt offerings. This portion was, in the 
case of meal offerings, a handful (Lev 
21), and in the case of sin and guilt 
offerings, the blood and certain fat pieces 
(lev i4s?® = lich ag 2 ol ig t:5) en he burnt 
offering is not mentioned, because no part 
of it was to be eaten by the Priest (Lev 
rt % 18). The skin, however, became the 
Priest’s property (Lev 7 °). 

to. As the most holy things. Better 
“In the most holy place’ (cf. Lev 6 16 26, 
7°; Ezek 4215, 467°). every male. Cf. 
Lev 6 18. 29 7 6, 

11. The portions of a peace offering 
usually assigned to the Priest were the 
breast and the right thigh (Lev 7*'f.). 
The breast was ‘ waved’ before Jehovah 
before becoming the property of the 
Priest, and is therefore specifically de- 
scribed as the ‘ wave breast’ (18). 

14. Cf. Ezek 44°. The reference is 
probably to objects dedicated to Jehovah 
by individual Israelites. 

15-17. The firstlings of all clean cattle 
were to become the property of the Priest, 

_ but the firstborn of man and the firstlings 
of unclean beasts were to be redeemed at 
a fixed rate (see on 3 ?° ff.), 

18, The Priest receives the whole of the 
flesh of the firstlings of ‘clean animals, 
as he does the specified portions of peace 
offerings. 

' 20. The Priests are refused landed pos- 
sessions in Canaan (cf. °° f., 26®?; Dt 109, 
181f.; Jos13%*; Ezek 442%), and are 
to receive in lieu thereof the aforemen- 
tioned sacred dues (cf. 35 1°). . 
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21-24. The Dues of the Levites from 
the People.—The Levites were to receive 
one-tenth of the offerings of the children 
of Israel, but it is not definitely stated 
whereof that tenth was to consist. Prob- 
ably it was to be a tithe of the produce 
of the soil, as in Dt 14 298°, 261245, (The 
only mention of a sacred tithe of cattle 
is found in Lev 27 3°33; 2Ch31°.) In 
Deuteronomy it is specifically laid down 
that the tithe (or its money equivalent) 
was to be used for two successive years 
in the provision of a sacred feast at Jeru- 
salem—a feast in which the Levite (i.e. 
the Levitical families generally, including 
Priests) was to be invited to join. Then, 
every third year, the tithe was to be stored 
up at the offerer’s own home, and was to 
be devoted to the relief of ‘ the Levite, 
the ‘stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow.’ The law of Deuteronomy thus 
represents the tithe as only partially 
devoted to the relief of the Levites. The 
law in Nu18 21-32) however, requires 
that the tithe be appropriated wholly 
by the Priests and Levites, and this re- 
quirement is probably to be understood 
as a claim made by P, in his usual manner, 
for the granting of greater consideration 
than had been usual in the past to the 
needs and requirements of the sacred 
Levitical caste. 

25-32. The Dues of the Priests from 
the Levites—The Levites were to con- 
tribute to the Priests a tithe of the tithe 
which they had received from the people. 
The remaining nine-tenths of the original 
tithe might then be consumed by the 
Levites wherever they chose (cf. 1°). 

30. unto the Levites. Read unto you 
(as in 2’), 

XIX. The Law of Uncleanness.—In 
57 it is commanded that he who was 
unclean by the dead be put out of the 
camp. This ch. describes the method 
whereby his uncleanness was to be re- © 
moved. He was to be sprinkled on the © 
third and on the seventh day with water 
specially prepared; he was to bathe him: — 
self in pure water and wash his clothes; 
and on the seventh day, at even, he was 
to be pronounced clean. (A similar pro- 
cess was to be followed in the case of any 
unclean vessel or tent.) The present law 
(which is not applicable in the case of a 
polluted Nazirite) differs from Lev 516 | 


in not requiring a guilt offering in the case ia 


of one who unwittingly incurred defile- _ 

ment. ~ <G Ses 
2. a red heifer. Sacrificial animals 
were usually males, but here (as in _ 
Dt 21!) a heifer is required (cf. the ewe- __ 
lamb of 614, and the she-goat of 1527), 
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The choice of female animals on special 
occasions is possibly due to the fact that 
they were the most valuable in the estima- 
tion of a pastoral people. 

3. Eleazar the priest. 16 9” v.n. 

5. Nowhere else is the blood of a 
Sacrifice said to be burned. It was 
usually drained off, and either poured out 
before the altar or else thrown on the 
horns of the altar. Seldom, also, was the 
skin burned (cf. Ex 2914; Lev 44s 2, 
817 16 27). 

6. cedar wood, and hyssop, and scarlet. 
These are also employed, but in a different 
manner, in the ceremony of purification 
from leprosy (Lev 14‘ v..). 

9. water of separation, i.e. water for 
the removal of impurity. Such water 
was to be procured, as occasion required, 


by putting into running water a portion | 
of the ashes of the heifer, and of the cedar, | 
hyssop,and scarlet (1"). itisasin offering. | 
Better ‘it is a means of the removal of | 
in.’ | the natural presumption is that he was 
12. on the third day. Read as RVm | 


5in 


fe se =") 
_ 14-22 appear to form a fresh section, 
describing in detail the uses to which the 
“ water of separation ’ was to be put, and 
relating to unclean things as well as to 
unclean persons. 18. CIPS. 51 
XX. 1-21. Events at Kadesh. 
1. The people as a whole (after leaving 
the southern districts of Paran) arrive at 
Zin (in the northern half of the wilderness) 


—the place whence (according to P) the — 


Spies had commenced their espial of the 


land (137). The precise date of this 


arrival is not given, but it was probably 
the fortieth year (see below). 


ing to JE, the Israelites went to Kadesh 
immediately after leaving Sinai, pre- 


_ sumably during the second year after the 
Exodus, and were still there at the end | 
of the Wanderings (201). It is true that | 
‘they were commanded to turn back into 
the wilderness ‘by the way to the Red | 
Sea’ (14 %°), but no mention is made of | 

their having obeyed this command. JE 


simply states that the Israelites were, in 
the fortieth year, still encamped at Kadesh 


- (2074), and that at the end of their stay | 
- there they made a circuit around Edom 


so as to reach the east side of Jordan 
4), Thus, if the narrative of JE is 


Co plete, we must assume that some 


-eight years were spent at Kadesh. 
ding to D, the Israelites, after the 
+ at Hormah, remained at Kadesh 
ran indefinite, put clearly short, period 
GS. er oar : ; 


yore | ae F oa 


and the. 
people abode in Kadesh. Regarding the — 
length of the stay at Kadesh there is some | 
discrepancy between JE and D. Accord- | 


of ‘many days’ (1%), and then ap- 
parently spent thirty-eight years in com= 
passing Mount Seir (2%%14). It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to decide 
definitely between JE and D. For at- 
tempts to reconcile the discrepancies, see 
Driver, Deuteronomy, 33; and cf. Burney, 
Judges, cix, 440. 

2-13 are intended to explain why Moses 
and Aaron, after surviving the Wander- 
ings, failed to lead the people finally into 
the Promised Land. The details of the 
narrative are conflicting, and it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to determine clearly 
where Moses’ sin lay, for the original ac- 
count seems to have been purposely 
modified out of respect for the memory of 
Moses and Aaron. The sin, whether of 
unbelief (12) or of rebellion (24, 27 14), 
possibly revealed itself when Moses struck 
the rock instead of merely speaking to it. 
But Moses had been specifically com- 
manded to take with him his rod (°), and 


intended to use it in some such way as 
Aaron used his rod at the time of the 
plagues (Ex 7*°, 8 1%f.). Ifthispresump- 
tion be correct, then possibly Moses’ sin 
lay in the fact that he smote the rock not 
once, but twice (11). The difficulty is 
enhanced by the fact that in !° it is the. 
people as a whole who are referred to as 
vebels, while in 24 it is (presumably) Moses 
and Aaron alon. who exhibit a rebellious 
spirit. (But see on 1°.) Possibly, as is 
suggested by Ps 106 **, the sin was one of 
speech rather than of action: Moses may 
have disputed Jehovah’s command, and 
may have expressed some doubt as to 
whether His proposed method of providing 
water would prove effective. 

ro. Hear now, ye rebels. It has been 
suggested that the ‘words ‘ Shall we (or 
“Can we’’) bring them (not “you’’) forth 
water out of this rock ?’ were originally 
addressed by Moses and Aaron to Jehovah, 
and that Jehovah replied with the words 
“Hear now (or, as LXX, ‘‘Hearken unto 


| me’’), ye rebels.’ Then followed a com- 


mand that Moses should strike the tock. 
If this suggestion be adopted, Moses’ sin 
will have consisted not in his striking the 
rock (instead of speaking to it), but in his 
presuming to question the Divine com- 
mand. 

12. The execution of this sentence is 
noted in *° ff. (Aaron) and in 273714 | 
Dt 32 48-52 (Moses). 

13. Meribah. Ex 17?" v.n. : | 
14-21. JE. On being refused permis-— 
sion to pass through the territory of 
Edom, the Israelites are obliged to turn 


a | south ithe direction eftheGuifofAkaba, |. - 
Brie. ise es me 
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They then march round the south border 
of Edom; and, turning north, continue 
their way along the east border of Edom 
and Moab in the direction of the Arnon 
Kenroy ie Li an 
22-29. P. .The Journey from Kadesh 
to Hor. Death of Aaron.—If Hor be 
identified with Jebel Madurah on the 
north-west border of Edom, to the north- 
east of Kadesh; then the Israelites would 
naturally pass through at least a portion 
of Edomite territory on the journey from 
Kadesh to Hor. If Hor be identified with 
Jebel Harin (i.e: Mount Aaron, near Petra, 
on the east of the Arabah), then they 
must have penetrated far into Edomite 
tetritory. In either case P’s narrative 
is at variance with that of JE in 7” (cf. 
also Dt 248, which, though referring to 
the occasion of the northward advance 
towards the Arnon, represents the 
Israelites as crossing the east frontier of 
Edom). 
28min) 33"... .According jto. DE 10%, 
Aaron died at Moserah (cf. Nu 33 °° f.)— 
an unidentified site. 29.;Ci. Dt-34 = 
XXI. 1-3. The Conquest of Arad.—The 
Israelites are represented as advancing 
almost directly north from Kadesh to 
Arad (the modern Tell ‘Arad, seventeen 
_ miles south of Hebron), and not as turning 
south from Kadesh to compass the land 
of Edom (20 414%4 v.n.). According to 
Jg 11 £. the destruction of the city after- 
wards known as Hormah was effected by 
the two tribes of Judah and Simeon, who 
advanced south from Jericho. Thus Nu 
r 21+ and Jg i '*f. give divergent accounts 
of the conquest of Hormah. Further, 
ay Nu14* states that the Israelites had 
; - previously experienced a repulse at 
Hormah, and it is hardly probable that 
i they would again have advanced in a 


_make a fresh (and, as events proved, a 
successful) attack upon the district. The 
_ probability is that the main’ body of 
Israelites travelled around Edom in order 

to attack Canaan from the east, while the 
tribes of Judah and Simeon, together with 
Sits: their Kenite and Kenizzite allies (see on 
13°), moved north from Kadesh into the 
_ Negeb and successfully reduced it. Jg 
z we f will then be correct in attributing 


‘ as the destruction of Hormah to these | 


. particular tribes, but incorrectin ascribing 
sit a the occasion of a southern move- 


coer -Atharim. ‘Unknown, RVm haslittle 
* Ag Sopcemnens: dite 


The reference to Hor in clause a 
y Ebe ipastaee ‘oosely fe. 20 22-28 *(P), 


body (as represented in 21 1-9) in order to | 


| reconciled on the assumption that the — 
words on the other side of Arnoy 
spoken from the point of view 


136 


while the reference to the compassing of 
the Red Sea links it to 20 '*?1 (jE), 

6-9. 2 K 18 * relates how the image of 
a serpent (whatever its origin may have 
been) had long been an object of super- 


. stitious worshipin Jerusalem. The author 


of the present section, by attributing the 
manufacture of a brazen serpent in the 
wilderness to the commandment ot 
Jehovah Himself, probably sought to 
refute the popular notion (current among 
the Hebrews as among Eastern peoples 
generally) that the serpent was a source 
of healing. Jehovah, and not the serpent, 
was for him the source of healing (cf. 
Wisd 16 * ff.). Poisonous serpents are 
still found in great numbers in the deserts 
of the Exodus. With the curing of ser- 
pent-bites by means of a serpent-image 
we may compare the action of the Philis- 
tines, who sought to counteract a plague 
of mice by despatching beyond their 
borders golden images of mice (1 S 6 * ff.). 

10-XXXVI. 13. JE, P. Events East 
of the Arabah and the Dead Sea.— 
Though the greater part of this section 
is derived from P, little support is given 
to P’s previous representation that the 
Israelites, on leaving Kadesh, marched 
directly across the northern portion of 
Edom (see on 20 72-29), 

XXI. 10. If Oboth lay near lye-abarim 
in the desert districts east of Moab, then 
the. v. presupposes a march south from’ 
Kadesh, along the southern and eastern 
borders of Edom (20 147° y.n.). 

11. lIye-abarim. The addition of 
Abarim locates the site of Iyim (33 ** f.) 
as east of the Jordan valley or of the 
Arabah (the extension of the Jordan 
valley south of the Dead Sea). 

12. the valley of Zered is generally 
identified with the WAady-el-Ahsa, which 
runs from the south-east into the southern 
end-of the Dead Sea. But this Wady 
appears to have formed the southern | 
border of Moab(between Moaband Edom) ; 
and in order to arrive at Iye-abarim (in 
the districts east of Moab) the Israelites 
mustalready havecrossed,orhaveskirted, 
the Wady-el-Ahsa. The valley of Zered 
must therefore have been situated further 
north, between the Wady-el-Ahsa and the } 
Arnon. Aa 
13. The Israelites cross the. Arnon. and 2 
pitch to the north of it, in the territory of 
the Amorites (cf.*4, where the Israelites 
are represented as still outside Amorite . 
territory). 1% and?! may, however, sbe a 


lived north of. the Arnon, 18 woul 


mean that the Israelites pitched south of 27-30. This poem is introduced in sup- 
the Arnon, and outside Amorite territory. | port of the statement (7%) that territory 
14-15. An ancient song is cited in sup- originally Moabite had been conquered 
port of the statement that the Arnon by the Amorites. With the exception 
formed the boundary betweenthe territory | of 27 (78), 2% there is no reference in 
of the Moabites and that of the Amorites | the poem to the Amorites, and it is 
(cf. °, 2314, where Pisgah, which lay north | probable that the destruction which is 
of the Arnon, is spoken of as situated in | described was a destruction of Moab, not 
Moabite territory). by the Amorites, but by the Israelites, 
16-18. If Beer (1°) be identified with | and that this destruction was effected, 
the Beer-elim (‘ Well of mighty men’) | not towards the end of the period of 
of Is 15 ®, the mighty men referred to will | the Wanderings, but on some occasion 
possibly be the princes and nobles men- | during the period of the monarchy. The 
tioned in 38, poem will then be understood either as an 
17. Another popular song of anunknown | exhortation to‘ the Israelites to rebuild 
antiquity. For interesting Arabian par- | those Moabite cities which they had 
allels see I.C.C., 288. recently destroyed, or as an ironical 
18. from the wilderness. Better, as | invitation to the Moabites to rebuild 
LXX, from Beer. their ruined homes. Possibly the verses, 
19. Neither Mattanah nor Nahaliel has | were written on the occasion of some 
been identified with any certainty. | such conquest of Moab as is recorded on 
Bamoth (‘ High-places’) is possibly to | the Moabite Stone (c. 900 B.c.). 
be identified with Bamoth-baal (22 4"). 27. The description of Heshbon 
20. the valley that is in the field of | (thirteen miles east of the northern | 
Moab. If the valley intended be the | extremity of the Dead Sea) as the city 
Wady ‘Aytin Misa (which runs from | of Sihon does not necessarily imply that | 
Mount Nebointo the northend ofthe Dead | the city was at this time an Amorite t 
Sea), then the Arnon is not here under- | possession. The description may well 
stood to form the north border of Moab | have survived after the city had been 
(cf.on?4f.). the top of Pisgah. Pisgah | recovered by the Moabites. 
(or Nebo: Dt 3 2’, 32 *®, 341) was one of 28. The manner.in which this verse is 
- ‘the numerous hills which intervene be- | quoted in Jer 48 4° makes it clear that 
tween the plateau of Moab and the Jordan | Heshbon was the starting-point, and not 
valley, to the east and north-east of the | the cause, of the conflagration. Hesbhon 
Dead Sea. The district which it over- | was not the destroying city, but the de- 
looked—the- Jeshimon—was either the | stroyed. Ar of Moab. Ar is generally 
wilderness of Judah, north of the Dead | described as situated in the Arnon valley, 
Sea and west of Jordan, or(moreprobably) | on the north or ,north-east border of 
the wilderness north of the Dead Sea and | Moab. At the time indicated in 7°, how- 
east of Jordan. - ever, the Arnon cannot have formed the. 
21-33. Conquest of Amorite Territory | north border of Moab, since Heshbon 


ee ee ee 


between the Arnon and the Jabbok (cf. | (which lay twenty-four miles north ofthe = 
» Dt 22636; Jg 111%?) —The Amorites, with | Arnon) was included in Moabite territory, = 
whom Israel had no kinship, are con- 29. Unto Sihon... Thisline (which 


is metrically superfluous) was probably — _ 
introduced into the original poem by an 
editor who supposed that the song cele- 


 quered. Cf. the specific command to drive 
- out. the Amorites (Dt 27+ 31) and the 
- equally specific command to refrain from 
attacking either the Moabites. or the 
- Ammonites (Dt 2 ® 1% 37). 
+ 23. Jahaz. Unknown. 
24. for the border... was strong. 
Read, with LXX, for Jazer was the 


border of the children of Ammon, i.e. | the modern Dhiban, lay some four miles 


| Medeba, the modern Madeba, lay some __ 
six miles south of Heshbon. PI Ses Pe ze 
33-35- The phraseology, and the ab- 

sence from 222 of any reference toacon- 
quest of Bashan, suggest that the verses 
have been introduced from Dt3** 
St SLE XXII. 1. beyond the Jordan at Jericho, 
. Read from | The meaning is not that the Israelites 
_ | crossed the Jordan and encamped near 


“ 


_for he was the vehicle of the Divine 
‘revelation (24 ?). 


XXII.) 


Jericho, but that they encamped east of 
the river, over against Jericho. 

2-XXIV. 25. Balak and Balaam,— 
These chs. are clearly composite in 
character, being derived from E (mainly) 
andi).* According ‘took. (22.224, 25-41), 
Balaam the Aramean (22° v.n.) was 
forbidden by God to accede to Balak’s 
first request that he would come and curse 
the Israelites (1*). Balak’s second re- 
quest, however, met with a more favour- 
able response, and Balaam was permitted 
to accompany Balak’s messengers, but 


only on condition that he spoke of the 


Israelites in such terms as should be put 
into his mouth by God (2°). According to 
the fragmentary narrative of J (22 2°), 
Balaam the Ammonite seems to have 
commenced his journey to Moab without 
having obtained Jehovah’s permission. 
His journey was therefore interrupted by 
the sudden appearance of the angel of 
Jehovah, and the fact of Jehovah’s anger 
against him was made known to him. 
He thereupon made full confession of his 
guilt, and was eventually permitted tocon- 
tinue on his way, underthesameconditions 
as were laid down in E (but see on 34), 
The narrative is remarkable for its 
portrayal of the character of Balaam, 
and for its insistence on the great truth 
of Jehovah’s providential care for His 
chosen people. By many writers, both 
Jewish and Christian, Balaam is under- 
stood to be little better than a selfish 
and grasping seer, whose one desire was 
to obtain Jehovah’s permission to curse 
the Israelites (so that he might be enabled 
to obtain the rewards which Balak 
promised), but whose designs were 
thwarted by Jehovah’s refusal to grant 
his request. All such estimates of the 
prophet’s character, however, have been 
influenced by P’s account of Balaam’s 
conduct (see on 22%”), and fail to do 
adequate justice to the original story 
in JE. JE emphasizes the submission of 
the prophet to the will of his God. 
Nothing could persuade him to oppose 
that will (22 1% 1% 54)_nothing less than 
the detailed proclamation of the Divine 
message would satisfy him (22 18, 24 18) 


, 


But more important than the character 
of Balaam is the character of Balaam’s 
message. This is delivered in four calm 


and dignified oracles, whose measured 


language seems to reflect the absolute 


. conviction of the prophet that his words 
_ were the words of the Almighty, and were 
therefore quite incapable of being refuted. 


* But see p. 420b.—A. G. 


‘Israel. 
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The message covers the whole history of 
Israel. Balaam’s thoughts dwell in turn 
on the past history of the nation, on its 
present condition, and on its future 
destiny. Inthe past he finds the reason 
for the present, and in past and present 
the guarantee of the future. 

In the first oracle (23 7?°), Balaam 
briefly explains the reason for his visit— 
he had come in response to Balak’s invita- 
tion. But he immediately declares that 
the desire which prompted that invitation 
could never be satisfied, for Israel was 
great not only in number but also in 
privilege. Israel was Jehovah's nation, 
and under His protection they enjoyed, 
until the very end of life, a confidence 
which the seer longed to make his own. 

In the second oracle (23 184), the 
prophet declares the utter folly of ex- 
pecting Jehovah to change His purpose 
towards Israel. The original blessing 
could never be reversed, for the people 
were not only undeserving of a curse, but 
actually deserving ofa blessing. Jehovah 
Himself was with them yet, as He had 
been in Egypt, and His tender care to- 
wards them was undiminished. There- 
fore the nation need fear no human Balak, 
for they were irresistible in their heaven- 
given might. 

The third and fourth oracles (24 *** 1519) 
differ from the preceding in not being 
addressed directly to Balak, and in con- 
taining a fuller statement of Balaam’s 
qualifications to speak in the name of 
Jehovah. | But their burden is in effect 
the same, viz. the prosperity and might of 
The third oracle describes in 
glowing terms the fairness and fertility 
of Israel’s territory, and continues in 
more detail the thought of Israel’s 
overwhelming power. Balaam is also 
represented as looking forward to the 
glorious future which the nation should 
enjoy when once the kingdom had been 
established in Canaan. But it is in the 
fourth oracle (which Balaam delivered 
uninvited) that this future is most fully 
described. The Israel of the present is 
here not once mentioned. The seer fixes 
his gaze wholly on the future; and he 
sees the nation secure under a mighty and 
illustrious king, and casting down its 
enemies one by one to the ground. 

XXII. 4. the elders of Midian. In 31 *16; 
Jos 13" (cf.2P21'5; Rev 214) there is 
preserved a late tradition which associates 
Balaam with the Midianites, and presents 


him in a most unfavourable light. This — . 


tradition may well represent a protest 


against the idea that Balaam, a foreigner, 


could ever have been a suitable recipient : 


— a — 
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of a revelation from Jehovah, the God of 
Israel. The reference here (and in ”) to 
“the elders of Midian’ is therefore best 
understood as an editorial attempt to 
correlate the early with the late concep- 
tion of Balaam’s character. 

5. the River, i.e. the Euphrates. The 
long journey of 400 miles from Pethor 
to Moab would naturally be made on 
camels (cf. Gen 24 1°; 2 K 8 °) rather than 
on asses—a fact which suggests that 22-354 
belong to a version of the Balaam story 
which locates the seer’s,home nearer to 
Moab than Pethor was. (In this case the 
reference to the ass in * is perhaps due 
to an editor who sought to reconcile the 
two narratives.) to the land of ‘the 
children of his people. Read, with some 
of the Versions, ‘ to the land of the children 
of Ammon.’ (The difference is but slight 
in Hebrew.) On this reading : Balaam 
is described not as an Aramezan, but as an 
Ammonite. 

7. In early times no exception was 
taken to the acceptance by seers of pay- 
ment either in money or in kind (cf.15 
Otek tq 3; 2K 5 5 88 £.). « Later; 
however, this customary payment came 
to be regarded as, in a sense, a bribe, and 


false seers invariably accommodated their - 


reply to the value of the gift offered 
them (cf. Mic 3°14; Jer618; Ezek 131°). 
Thus for a seer to accept payment for his 
services was tantamount to a confession of 
moralworthlessness. Thelater Balaamite 
tradition, therefore, in its desire to 
calumniate Balaam, naturally emphasized 
the fact that he showed readiness to accept 
the rewards which Balak sent (Dt 23%; 
Babes ude srt). 

22-35a. The description of the country 
which Balaam traversed is clearly more 
appropriate to the territory between 


_Ammon and Moab than to that between 


Pethor and Moab. Thus the verses lend 


_ support to the suggestion that in J Balaam 
_ is represented as an Ammonite. 


22. The mention of the Divine anger 
follows strangely upon the mention, in *°, 
of the Divine approval, and suggests that 
J originally related how Balaam set out 
for Moab without first having consulted 
the Divine will (cf. *4). 
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_ 39. Kiriath-huzoth (‘City of Streets ’) 
is not mentioned elsewhere. 

41. the high places of Baal. Better 
as margin (cf.211*), he saw... the 
utmost part of the people, i.e. he saw 
merely a portion of the Israelitish host. 

XXIII. 2. Balak and Balaam offered. 
The sacrifice was clearly offered by Balak 
alone (cf. * ® 14f,, 1% 30), and the mention 
of Balaam as having assisted. at it is 


erroneous. (The verb is singular in the 
Hebrew.) 

3. to a bare height. [Probably to seek 
enchaniments should be _ read. See 


p. 4200,—A. G.] 

4. On subsequent occasions (18, 24 ) 
no mention is made of Balaam’s addressing 
God. Probably the words here attributed 
to him were originally spoken by Balak 
to Balaam, and related Balak’s fulfilment 
of the command given him by the seer 


in 1. The correct order would then be 
1, 2, 40, 3, 4a, 5. 

7-10. Balaam’s First Oracle. — See 
p. 4206. 


9. ‘a people that dwell alone, i.e. in safety 
(cf. Dt 33 28). And shall not bé reckoned. 
Better and that do not reckon them- 
selves. ‘The words are expressive of 
Israel’s sense of its vocation to be Jeho- 
vah’s peculiar people (cf. Ex 19 °f.; Dt 
7%): 
10d. Read Ov who can number the 
myriads of Israel? 

1oc. the righteous. Hebrew, Jesharim. 
Cf. the ‘Book of Jashar’ (Jos 10 3; 
25118), which was probably an ancient 
collection of Hebrew songs, celebrating 
the prowess and uprightness of national 
heroes. Cf. also the poetical title ‘ Je- 
shurun’ (Dt 321, 33 *°; Is 447). No 
idea of a future life is to be read into 
10¢,¢. The words express Balaam’s hope 
that death might not come upon him 
violently and unawares (cf. Ps 55 ?3; 
Job 4’), and that the remaining years of 


his life might be blessed with prosperity, _ 


even as were the years of the ideal 


Israelite. 

13. Balak now (in +*¢) proposes to allow 
Balaam to see the whole of the Israelitish 
host. Butan editor, realizing that a third 
(and presumably complete) view of the 
people was to be permitted Balaam from 
the top of Peor (?°), has inserted a quali- 
fication (1**) to the effect that the seer 
was now, as on the first occasion (22 *), 
to see only a section of the host. 


18-24. Balaam’s Second Oracle.—Se bia 


PP. 4206-4214. . 

21. the shout of a king, i.e. the shout 
wherewith a king is welcomed (cf. 1S 
4°; 29615), The parallelism with the 
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preceding clause suggests that the King 
is Jehovah (cf. Jg 87°; 1587; Is 33 *). 

22b. The reference ‘is not to God, but 
to Israel (cf. Dt 3317). In Gen 4g in- 
dividual tribes are compared with various 
animals. Here the people as a whole is 
likened to an untamable and dangerous 
beast (cf. Job 39 *%). 

23a, b. The probable meaning is that in 
Israel no recourse is had to magical means 
of discovering the fate in store for the 
nation. The very fact of the presence of 
God in the midst of His people (?!% 4%) is 
sufficient guarantee that the future will 
be prosperous. Frequent mentionis, how- 
ever, found in the Old Testament of the 
prevalence among the Israelites of illegal 
magical practices (cf. 15287 ff.; Hos 
Meee Ogden, eh) CLI 27L° - LECH UEO 4) « 
Now shallit be said of Jacob... Better 
“, . . to Jacob and to Israel.’ The sense 
intended is perhaps similar to that of 
Am3’%. But the Hebrew is ambiguous, 
and the connexion of 2% with its context is 


doubtful. The natural sequel to * is 
found in 24; and 2° is best regarded as an 
interpolation. 


28b. Cf. the description of Pisgah in 
217°, Mount Peor is not mentioned 
again. Peor, asthe name ofa deity, occurs 
in 25 1°, 311%; Jos 221"; while the ull 

name Baal- -peor is found in 25 * 5; Dt 43 
Ps 106 78. A locality Beth-peor, House.of 
(the Baal of) Peor, is mentioned in Dt 3 2°, 
4 4°, 34°; Jos 13°; while Baal-peor is 
seemingly employed as a place-name in 

ie Hos 9 ?°. 

Ry XXIV. 1. as at the other times. No 
mention has been made of any previous 
employment by Balaam of magic to obtain 
a Divine communication relative to the 
blessing or cursing of the Israelites. The 
reference must therefore be to Balaam’s 

methods in his capacity as ee 
seer (cf. 22°). [But see on 23 *.—A. G.] 

3-9. Balaam’s Third Oracle. 


3, The Hebrew word translated closed 
F ade (RVm opened) is of very doubtful mean- 
ing. ~RV refers to the physical eye; RVm 
sto theeyeof the mind (cf. “). Falling down, 
i.e. (possibly) in sleep, or in a trance. 
7a. Israel’s future prosperity is de- 
i \ SA 1 


_ picted under the figure of a water-carrier 
_ who bears on his shoulders overflowing 
‘4 he Saeed 
_ - 7a, b. The text is doubtful, and it -has 
‘; (ues proposed to substitute: “ Peoples 
- shall tremble at his might: And his arm 
hall be upon (i.e. against) many nations.’ 
The metaphor of fertility is then re- 
icted to ®, while that of warfare is 
found throughout ’. 
1 7 es The mention of the Israelite king 


suggests the period of the monarchy as the 
date of composition. It is not possible to 
date the poem precisely, for the reference 
to Agag is doubtful, there being in 1 S 15 
no indication that the power of Amalek 
was eversuch that it might be adduced as a 
criterion of the power of an Israelite king. 

8c. The mention of arrows occurs 
strangely in a context which compares the 
might of Israel with that of a beast of prey. 
Read And shall smite asunder his op- 
pressors (cf. clause c), or And shall smite 
asunder their loins (cf. clause d). 

15-19. Balaam’s Fourth Oracle. 

17. not nigh, i.e.in time. astar. For 
the metaphor, cf. Is141#; Rev22*. 
the corners of Moab. Better the temples 
—Moab being personified. And break 
down... Read And (shall smite) the 
crown of the head of all the sons of tumult 
(cf. Jer 48 4°). 

18. This mention of the fate in store 
for Edom is probably not original, in view 
of the terms of 14. 

19. the remnant, i.e. of the enemy, 
from the city. The words are presumably 
parallel to out of Jacob in clause a—in 
which case the city intended will be the 
capital of the destroyer. 

20-24. Three Independent Oracles.— 
These fragmentary oracles are not in their 
original context, but owing to their poeti- 
cal form have become attached to the 
Balaamite oracles. Editorial links are 
furnished in the opening clauses of 2% 21, 23, 

20. the first of the nations, i.e. in power, 
notin time. Amalek, so far as we know, 
never enjoyed a pre-eminence among the 
nations (***), and the emphasis of the 
present verse is contained not in clause a, - 
but in clause 6. It is the destruction in 
store for Amalek, rather than her one- 
time glory, that occupies the writer’s mind. 
An almost complete. destruction of 
Amalek was effected by Saul and. by 
David (1S 15 7, 3027). ar. Cf @Obadt: 

23. when God doeth this. Better as — 
margin. The reference is to Asshur and 
Eber (#4). 

24. Eber—the singular of Abarim 
(2114). The reference is probably to the 
districts east of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. The name Kittim is applied in 
Is 23++** to the inhabitants of Cyprus; 
in 1 Mac 11,85 to the Greeks generally; — 
and in Dan tr *° to the Romans. In the 


present: passage (cf. Jer2; Ezek 27°) — 


the Kittim represent the ‘Western powers 
generally, just as Asshur and Eber repre- 
sent the collective might of the East. 
The prophecy of 2° f. is thus ‘a foretelling 
of the utter overthrow of the sovereignty _ 
of the Eastern ejay et by the 
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ing power of the great empires of the West. 
The beginning of the fulfilment was seen 
in the campaigns of Alexander the Great, 
but it was much more truly and per- 
manently realized in the development 
and growth of the empire of the Romans ’ 
(HD -B., iii, 7). 

XXV. 1-15. A composite section, de- 
rived from JE (') and P (®), JE re- 
lates the intercourse of the Israelites with 
the Moabites, P that with the Midianites. 
Neither narrative is complete—the con- 
clusion of JE and the introduction to P 
having been suppressed. 

1-5. Intercourse with the Moabites.— Are 
in their turn composite, as is proved by 
the double mention of Jsvael and the people 
in *, and by the discrepancy of the punish- 
ments mentioned in ‘ f. 

1a. JE’s parallel to P’s summary 
statement in 221. Shittim (Abel-shittim, 
33 **) lay some six miles east of Jordan 
(Jos 21,34). 

2. for they called. Better and they 
called. Participation in the idolatrous 
sacrifices was not the cause, but the 
consequence, of the illicit intercourse 
with the daughters of Moab. their gods. 
Better their god, i.e. Chemosh (21 9). 

3. Baal-peor, i.e. the Baal (or local 
deity) of Peor (23 *8). 

4. It is the chiefs of the people, and 
not the actual offenders, who are to be 
punished (cf. *, where the actual offenders 

- are ordered to be slain). The primitive 
conception of morality revealed in * is 
paralleled in 2S 21114. before the sun, 
i.e. publicly (cf. 2 S 12 1). 

5. The original conclusion of JE (which 
must have related the execution of the 
Divine command in ‘f.) has been sup- 
pressed by an editor. = 
- 6-15. Intercourse with the Midianites. 

6. while they were weeping. A reason 
for this mourning was probably supplied 

in the original introduction to P. To 
_ judge from the existing narrative, that 
- introduction must have described the 
_association of the Israelites with the 
Midianites, the infliction upon them of 
‘the horrors of a plague (*), and their 
subsequent assembling at the door of the 
Tent of Meeting. Zimri’s sin will there- 
fore have consisted not merely in his 

_ having associated with Cozbi, but still 

- more in his having introduced his para- 

mour into the very midst of the Israelite 
cam 


7. According to the writer of Ps 106 °° f., 


ndered him worthy to be considered a 


i, 


conduct of Phinehas in this crisis | 
see also Ecclus 45 79-5; | ) ; 
Ae re | then the precise limits of their respectiv 

Ap tte ima mr’y Peedi hone a Eee he ES 


8. The death of Zimri (and Cozbi) 
seems to have been accepted as sufficient 
to atone for the sin of all the men of 
Israel. 

12-13. Though Ezekiel (44 1°51) exalted 
the Zadokites he did not attribute to them 
descent from Phinehas. His omission to 
do so was, however, repaired by a later 
priestly writer (1 Ch 6 4° 50-58; zr 72-5), 
The present passage is probably intended 
to support the post-exilic claim of the 
Zadokite descendants of Phinehas to 
serve exclusively in the Priesthood. 

15. Zur is represented in 1® as a prince 
of Midian, and in 31 ® as one of the five 
Midianite kings. 

16-18. An editorial conclusion, showing 
points of contact with both JE (note the 
mention of Peor, 18) and P (note the 
mention of the Midianites and of the 
plague). 

XXVI. 1-51. Details of the Second 
Census.—As on the occasion of the first 
census (1-3), the Levites were to be 
numbered apart from the secular tribes 
(8). 

3-4. Read And Moses and Eleazar the 
priest numbered them... at Jericho, . 
from twenty years old and upward, as ee 
the Lord commanded Moses. And_ the 
children of Isvael, which came forth out 
of the land of Egypt, were Reuben . . 

9b-11-are obviously based on 16 in its 
present composite form. 

11. According to 16 *® Korah and his 
followers were destroyed by fire. Notall- 
of Korah’s descendants, -however, ex- | 
perienced this fate, as is proved by the 
reference to the Korahites in 2658, and ~ 
by the frequent mention of the ‘sons of | 
Korah’ as an organized guild of singers 
connected with the second Temple (see 
titles of Ps 42-49, 84f., 87f.).. The verse — 
is probably an insertion intended to ex- 


plain the existence, in the writer’s own . 
day, of these Temple singers. ‘ a3 
51, See-on 12°. RAR eure 


52-56. The division of the land was to 
be effected by Moses after the Jordan ~ 
had been crossed (cf. 33 °4,34 7). Inpoint — 
of fact, however, Moses did not himself 
enter Canaan (27 }? ff.), so that the com- 
mand here given him would naturally be — 
executed by his successor Joshua. The | 
method by which the land was to be 
divided is vague; on the one hand the 
division was to depend on the size of the 
various tribes, and on the other on the 


pasate 
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portions were to depend upon their 
numbers. 

62. 35 *8 un. 6551 Ch r4ee: 

XXVII. 1-11. A Law Relating to 
Landed Property. t- Civ2G 3; 

7. According to earlier law, property 
descended from fathér to son (Dt 21 }° ff.), 
while in default of male issue recourse 
was had to the custom-of levirate marriage 
(Dt 25*f.). This custom continued in 
force until New Testament times (Mt 
22 *4) and the author of the present section 
can hardly havebeen unacquainted with it. 
It is thus probable that he disapproved 
of it, and sought, by acknowledging the fe- 
male right of succession, toobtain thesame 
result as the custom of levirate marriage 
was intended to secure. A qualification 
of the present verse is found in 36}. 

8-11. The case of Zelophehad’s 
daughters is made the basis of a compre- 
hensive law involving the practical ap- 
plication of one of the guiding principles 
of Hebrew society. According to Hebrew 
theory, property was a sacred trust from 
Jehovah (Lev 25 7°), and it must therefore 
not be allowed permanently to pass out 


.of the possession of the family of him to 


whom it was originally entrusted. The 
same principle also underlay the custom 
of purchase within the family (Ruth 4; 
Jer 32 °ff.), and the theoretical, if not 
practical, observance of the Year of 
Jubile (see on 36 4). 

12-23. The Appointment of Joshua as 
Moses’ Successor. 

14. Cf.. 20718, to sanctify me... 
This clause is explanatory of the Divine 
word (or command) referred to in 144, 

20. The honour of Moses, like his spirit 
(11 1725), is represented as in a sense 
physical and quantitative. 

21. Joshua was not to be privileged to 
speak to Jehovah directly, as Moses had 
been (127 f.; Ex 331), but was to receive 
his communications mediately through 
Eleazar, who in turn was to learn the 
Divine will by means of the Urim and 
the Tummim (not, as RV, Thummim): 
Ex 28 *°v.n. at his word, i.e. the word 
of Eleazar. 

23. The subject is Moses (cf. !*f.). 

XXVIII.-XXIX. appear to be supple- 
mentary to the similar calendar of feasts 
found in Lev 23, and contain a post-exilic 
scale of compulsory offerings’ to be made 
publicly on certain specified days, viz. 


daily (28 *); on the Sabbath (°f.); on 


the day of the new moon (11); daily 
during the Feast of Unleavened Bread 


ra (1725); at the Feast of Weeks (#31); on 
_ New Year’s Day (29**); on the Day of 
_ Atonement (714); daily during the Feast 

~if 142 ‘ 


of Tabernacles (174) ; on the twenty-second 
day of the seventh month (©). The 
animals required are in-each case males— 
lambs, rams, and bullocks serving as 
burnt offerings, goats as sin offerings. 
Every sacrifice was to be accompanied by 
an offering of meal, oil, and wine, as pre- 
scribed in 15 1716. 

XXVIII. 2. my offerings made by fire. 
The scale is concerned only with burnt 
offerings and sin offerings (cf. ® *, 29 ®, 
1,16 ff), Peace offerings (29 **) are not 
considered. : 

3-8. The Daily Burnt Offering.—Cf. 
Bx2g02 i: 

3. This is the offering . . . which ye 
shall offer. The offerings were to be pro- 
vided by the community as a whole (cf. 
Neh 10 *?f.). A scale similar to the 
present one is found in Ezek 45 18-46 1°, 
but there it is the prince who is charged 
with the duty of providing the offerings. 

9-10. The Sabbath Offering (cf. Neh 
to 38; 2 Ch 8 !3).—This was to be equal 
in amount to the daily offering. 

ro. The scale was cumulative, in that 
the special offerings of the various days 
were to be additional to the regular daily 
offering—(?) being offered immediately 
after the morning sacrifice (?°). 

11-31. The offerings were to be identical 
on the first day of each month, daily from 
the 15th to the 21st of the first month, 
and on the day of firstfruits, viz. two 
bullocks, a ram, seven lambs, and a goat. 

11-15. The New Moon.—tThe festival 
of the new moon is mentioned elsewhere 
in the Pentateuch only in 107°. It was 
clearly a popular pre-exilic festival (Is 11°; 
Am 8 5), and continued to be observed 
after the’ Return” (1: Chi23 243) a\Cniges: 
Bzr3 5)... 

13. a several tenth, i.e. one-tenth in 
each case. 

17-25. The Feast of Unleavened Bread. 

24. for seven days, i.e. daily during the 
period of the Feast (Lev 23 58; Dt 161°). 

26-31. The Feast of Weeks. 

26. the day of the firstfruits, i.e. the 
day on which firstfruits (cf. 181%) were 
presented before Jehovah (Lev 23 179), 
This day was also known as the Feast of 
Harvest (Ex 23 !*) and the Feast of Weeks 
(Ex 94 "23° Dt26%); . 

31. The parenthesis they shall be. . . 
without blemish should probably be re-, 
stored after 2” (cf. 1%). - 

XXIX. 1-11. The special offerings ap- 
pro 
the seventh month were identical, viz. a 
bullock, a ram, seven lambs, and a goat. 


| (A similar offering was required on the _ 


twenty-second day of the month, 95-38.) - “3 


iate to the first and the tenth days of _ 


b> Nee Beata 
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1-6. New Year’s Day.—Originally the 
month Tishri (September to October), 
when the harvest was gathered (Ex 23 1°, 
34 **), Seems to have been the first month 
of the Jewish year. In course of time, 
however, the month Nisan (March to 
April) came to be so regarded (Ex 12 2), 
and the period of the Exile saw the com- 
pletion of this change. Thus, on the new 
method of reckoning, New Year’s Day 
would fall on the first day of what was, 
in the old calendar, the seventh month of 
the year (Lev 23 *4; cf. 25%, which sug- 
gests that it was the tenth, not the first, 
day of Nisan which was observed as New 
Year’s Day). Onthis day there would be 
three distinct offerings, viz. the daily 
burnt offering, the offering appropriate 
to the first day of a month, and that 
appropriate to the day in question. 

7-11. The Day of Atonement (cf. Lev 
23 *-32) _On this day there would be 
three distinct offerings, viz. the daily 
offering, the offering appropriate to the 
day in question, and the sin offering of 
atonement (11). The details of this last 
offering are given by P in Lev 16. 

7. ye shall afflict your souls, i.e. ye 
shall humble yourselves, and _ strictly 
abstain from all food and drink. 

12-34. The Feast of Tabernacles(Booths). 
ECE UNS ete SI Di wee pecan OF 
the first day of the Feast the offering was 
to consist of thirteen bullocks, two rams, 
fourteen lambs, and a goat. On the six 
following days the offering was to be the 
same, save that the number of bullocks 
was to decrease by one daily. 

XXX. The Conditions of the Validity 
of a Vow.—Vows were not infrequently 
made in pre-exilic times (see Jg 11 *° ff.), 
but it was not until after the Exile that 
laws were framed for their regulation 
(Dt 23 *2-28; cf. Mt 5 °°"). According to 
the present law (which standsalone in the 
Old Testament in. its discussion of the 


_ validity of a woman’s vow), the vow of 


+ 


a3 


el 
a 


aman (2), of a widow, or of a divorced 
woman (°), was to be unconditionally 


binding. That of an unmarried woman 


was to be binding only if her father ap- 
proved of it (**). If a woman married 
when under a vow, the vow was to con- 
tinue in force unless her husband raised 
an objection at the time when he first | 


_ heard of it (*8). Any vow which she might 


take after martiage was to be subject to 
her husband’s consent (!°1”), A husband 
who consented to his wife’s vow, and later 
rescinded that consent, was himself to 
pear the responsibility for the non-fulfil- 
ment of the vow (1). ~ : 
6, the rash utterance of her lips. Un-— 


Pie eter at”! 
ce = 


due haste in uttering a vow was to be no 
excuse for the non-fulfilment of it. 

9 interrupts the sequence between & 
and ?°, and is probably misplaced. 

to ff. relate to the vow of a woman living 
with her husband, and do not imply (as 
RV suggests) that the vow of a married 
woman was to be binding even after the 
death of the husband, or after the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage bond. 

13-15. The conditions here summarized 
would be equally applicable in the case 
of father and daughter. 

XXXI. War against Midian.—Though 
the occurrence of a campaign against 
Midian is not improbable (cf. 25 1° ff.), the 
details here given are clearly unhistorical, 
for the Israelites are represented as 
slaying every man in Midian (’) and 
burning all their cities (1°), without them- 
selves suffering a single casualty (*%). 


The real purpose is to emphasize the need . 


of ceremonial cleanness (1**4), and to set 
forth the method to be adopted in the 
distribution of booty taken in war (7°). 

6. the trumpets for the alarm. Cf: 
Io 1-10. 

7-10. Such destruction is wholly incom- 
patible with the later mention of the 
Midianites as a powerful nation (cf. Jg 
6-8; Is 60 °). 

8. Cf. Jos 13 +4, and 224 0.n:, 

16. For the erroneous association of the 
Midianites with Peor, cf. 25 18. 

19-24. Purification after Battle.—Cf. 
5 2, 19 1118.16, 

20. These general instructions are 
elaborated in *4*4, Every metal article 
was to be purified by fire and by the water 
of impurity (19°), while every article 
liable to destruction by fire was to be 
cleansed by means of water only. 

25-54. The Method of the Distribution 
of Booty. ° 

27. One half of the booty was to be 
allotted to those who had actually fought 
against Midian, and the other half to the 
rest of the congregation—in accordance 
with the custom established by David in 
18:30 £.:(cd. Josi22\°); 


28-30. Of the booty allotted to the 
warriors one portion in 500 was to be © 


given to Jehovah for the maintenance of 


the Priests, while of that allotted to the 
congregation one portion in 50 was to be © 


given to the Levites (cf. 18 *4).  » 
50 ff. The officers 


acquired (cf. the similar munificent. gift 
described in 7). , 

54. fora memorial. Cf. Ex 301%. The 
gift would serve the double purpose of 


helping to defray the necessary expenses iat cs 
143 ; ier ergs 


‘ 
t 


present before — 
Jehovah such jewels of gold as they had 
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of worship, and of witnessing to the 
generosity of those who made the gift. 

XXXII. The Settlement of Certain 
Tribes East of Jordan.—The pastoral 
tribes of Reuben and Gad are permitted 
to settle east of Jordan, but only on con- 
dition that they first assist the remaining 
tribes in the conquest of Canaan (1"%*). 

rt. Reuben... Gad. The order of 
names is reversed throughout the re- 
mainder of the chapter, possibly because 
of the pre-eminence which Gad enjoyed 
at the time when the narrative was com- 
posed (cf. Dt 33-°°f.). the land of Gilead. 
Gilead comprised the whole of the terri- 
tory east of Jordan from the Arnon to 
the Yarmuk (which flowed into the Jordan 
a few miles south of the Sea of Chinnereth), 
and was divided by the Jabbok into two 
halves, each of which might be referred to 

s ‘the land of Gilead.’ The reference 
here is to South Gilead, for all the cities 
enumerated in ® lay south of the Jabbok. 

8-13. Derived in the main from JE. 
The reference to Joshua (17), however, 
points to P (cf. 14 3°). sacs the position of 
Kadesh, see on 10 ?, 13? 

17-18. Cf. Dt 3 1* “20 ee Moses ex- 

‘pressly commands the tribes to cross the 
river. ; 

33 is questionable, owing to its abrupt 
mention of the half tribe of Manasseh in 
conjunction with Gad and Reuben. 
There existed among the Hebrews a 
strong tradition to the effect that the 
three tribes settled together on sees east of 
Jordan (see Dt3'f.; Jos 14%; and cf. 
Jos 22 7), but this tradition seems to have 

been unknown to the author of 1%, 
ae 334 would thus appear to be a late insertion. 
Ns} ‘The reference to the kingdoms of Sihon 
and Og (3%) also seems to be an editorial 
description of the band which J chovah 
' smote (*). 
38. (their names Riis. changed.) The 
clause is a direction to the reader to sub- 
stitute for Nebo and Baal (which were the 
names of heathen deities) names which 
_had no heathen associations: cf. the sub- 
stitution of Ish-bosheth (‘Man of-shame,’ 
+ BS aie ah 8) for Eshbaal (‘ Man of Baal,’ 1 Ch 
3! 33), 
39-42. The Bettletaent of Manasseh 
My “Bast of Jordan.—This incident may once 
have formed part of the narrative em- 
_ bodied in Jg 1°"? v.m. (Jos 161, 17 4118), 
and Jos 173* 18, 
39. Gilead. ‘The reference is clearly to 

ae northern half of Gilead, since the 


of 
“Av 
pip 


pied by Gad and Reuben (see on 1). 
XXIII. 1-49. The Itinerary from 
Bt i ee -—Sixteen of the names 


southern portion had already been | 


X 
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given are not found elsewhere, while 
many of the sites are eyirr ri 

2. Gi: Bxi7ts,24i4 27, fe ANG P35 
22,24. Tn view of the icone: high 
literary attainments of the Babylonians 
from very early times, and the extent 
of the area over which their influence 
spread, there seems to be no reason to 
question the ability of Moses to express 
himself in writing. 

4. No mention of the burial of the 
Ligyptian dead occurs in Exodus. 

88.2 Cik20 *: 

50-56. The Command to Drive out the 
Canaanites and to Settle in Canaan.—The 
emphasis with which any association of 
the Israelites with the Canaanites was 
always condemned affords eloquent testi- 
mony to the fascination which Baal- 
worship exercised upon the minds of the 
Israelites during the period of the settle- 
ment in Canaan (cf. Ex 23 ** 32 f., 34 1246; 
Di 78.2 72d). 

54.1 Gh i26-82 it. 

XXXIV. 1-15. The Boundaries of 
Israel’s Territory West: of Jordan.—Cf. 
Ezek 4 Fate 

3-5. The Southern Boundary.—The 
eastern limit of the southern boundary 
was marked by the south-east extremity 
of the Dead Sea. From this point it 
turned south-west along the border of 
Edom, and passed through the wilderness 
of Zin, keeping to the south of Kadesh- 
barnea. Thence it took a north-west 
turn, and followed the line of the Brook 
of Egypt as far as the coast. The border 
was thus approximately semicircular in 
shape. 

4. theascent of Akrabbim. Probablya - 
pass in the Wady-el-Fikrah, which runs 
from the south-west into the Dead Sea. 
Neither Hazar-addar nor Azmon has been 
identified. 


5: the brook of Egypt, i.e. the Wady-‘— 


el-‘Arish, which passes through the 
northern portion of the Sinaitic peninsula, 
and empties itself into the Mediterranean 
midway between Pelusium and Gaza: 


It is frequently specified in the Old oy 


Testament as ihe south-west boundary of 


| Canaan (Jos154; 1K 8 ®; Is 2712), 


6. The Western Boundary. —In Ezek 
47 ®° this boundary is defined as the Medi- | 


terranean Sea, as far north as a point on 


the coast due east of the entering in of 


| Hamath. In reality, however, the Medi-. “ 


terranean never formed the actual western — 
border, for the Philistines occupied the _ 
southern end of the Maritime plain, while 
the Phcenicians held Tyre. and S18) i 
the north. | 


Yiiiee The - “Northern, bine 
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commenced at a point on the coast 
opposite the Lebanon range, and extended 
across the country as far as the Jordan. 
Its precise course cannot be determined, 
for neither Zedad nor Ziphron has been 
identified. 
8. Hor. Not the Hor of 
of the heights of Lebanon. 
in of Hamath: 13 2 v.n. 


20 **, but one 
the entering 


9. Hazar-enan lay on the north border | 


of the territory of Damascus (Ezek 48 1), 
in the district in which the Jordan takes 
its rise. 

10-12. The Eastern Boundary.—This 

' was to extend from Hazar-enan to the 

Sea of Chinnereth, and thence to follow 
the east bank of the Jordan as far as the 
south-east extremity of the Dead Sea. 

Ir. Shepham. Unidentified. Riblah. 

_ Not the Riblah of 2 K 23%, which lay on 
the Orontes, sixty-five miles north of 
Damascus, but an unknown site between 

_ Hazar-enan and the Sea of Galilee. Ain 

(‘Well’). The name is too vague to 

_ permit of the site being identified. 

16-29. A list of the representatives of 
the nine and a half tribes who were to 
assist Eleazar and Joshua in the division 
of the land. 

'XXXV. 1-8. Levitical Cities and Cities 
of Refuge.—The secular tribes were to 
give to the Levites forty-eight cities, six 

_ of which were to serve as Cities of Refuge. 

_ This requirement that the Levites should 
inhabit cities of their own is in direct 

- contradiction to 26%. It is also at 

variance with the position attributed to 
the Levites in the historical and propheti- 
cal books, and in Deuteronomy. In pre- 

-exilic times Priests did not inhabit special 

cities, but were found, e.g., at Shiloh 

(1S 124%), at Nob (1S 211, 227%), and at 

Bethel (Am7*). Though they were 

recognized as owners of property (1 K 

(237%) "Jer 32 & ffi; chi) Dt 28\*),. it -is:mot 

’ clear: hether this was in virtue of their 

“heres as private individuals or in virtue 

of their office. In any case there is not 

Das aticetiaence to show that the 
irement of Nu 35**® was generally 

rved i in pre-exilic times. The law of 
omy (beginning of 7th century) 

1 the country Levites to 

-Jocal altars, and to serve 


from. ithe | 


at the oct rBh sanctuary, _ 
fe fr || orgo:SGGcDIb 17: 8: Yo: 


My (12119, | effect that the life of a murderer mi 
ar that the not be redeemed by a 
nly, (nor neat money 2 


cides were safe under the protection of — 
the Priest (Ex 2114; 1K 1, 2 ee 
privilege would naturally: lapse: on 


Ezekiel, in his vision of the future (48 *14) ; 
and the present passage is therefore to be ' 
understood as an attempt to support 
the post-exilic claims of the Levites by 
reading back into the narrative of early 
times ‘conditions which were only ideal 
even in Ezekiel’s day. 

8. Jos 21 v.n. (P) records the carrying 
out of Moses’ command. 

9-34. The Distinction between Murder 
and Manslaughter.—The employment, by 
one who had slain his fellow, of a weapon 
of iron, stone, or wood, was to be accepted 
as evidence of intention to kill, in the 
absence of definite proof to the contrary. 
If such proof were forthcoming, then 
(despite the use of a murderous weapon) 
the slayer -was to be declared guilty of 
manslaughter only, and not of murder. 
The responsibility of deciding between 
a case of manslaughter and one of murder 
was to rest with the congregation as a 
whole (#4). A convicted murderer was 
to be slain by the avenger of blood (}%). 
A homicide was to be restored to the City 
of Refuge into which he had at the first 
been received, and was to remain there in 
safety until the death of the then High 
Priest. Should he leave his asylum 
during the lifetime of the High Priest, his 
life was to be forfeit to the avenger of 
blood. After the death of the High Priest, 
however, he was tobe allowed to return 
unmolested to his own home (75-78). 

12. the avenger, i.e. the next of kin of 
the victim, whose duty it was to secure 


for his family the equivalent of the blood — £36 


which had been shed. This he did by 
slaying the murderer. In early times 
the homicide as well as the murderer was 
liable thus to be slain, while even the 
members of the murderer’s family were 
not immune from vengeance (2S 211 ff.). 


‘The present law represents an advance 
upon early custom, for it insists that the = 


murderer alone is to be put to death— 


and that only after careful enquiry has a of 


been made by the whole oangregation..; 
mESi ODE BOA? Gm 

25. Inearly days the right of suet aera ; q 

was associated with altars, where homi- 


death of their pa Aenarns ge a 
“)131~33..A ‘summary. aeemes ‘to: the 
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by the shedding of the blood of the 
murderer. 

XXXVI. A Supplement to 27 14.—The 
case of Zelophehad’s daughters is further 
discussed, and it is ordained that they, 
and all other female landowners, must 
marry within their own tribe. _The pos- 
sibility of Zelophehad’s daughters marry- 
ing outside their own tribe of Manasseh 
was not considered in 27; hence if the 
original law had not been supplemented, 
the very object of that law (viz. to secure 
to each tribe the continued possession of 
the lands originally allotted to it) would 
have been defeated. 

4. In the Yearof Jubile (so called from 
the Hebrew word for trumpet, Lev 25 °), 
property which had been sold returned 
automatically to its original owner or his 
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representatives (Lev 251°), but property 
which had been acquired by inheritance 
was not recoverable. According to the 
theory of Lev 25 * ff., sale in the strict 
sense of the term would be unknown in 
Israel. ‘ The utmost that an owner... 
could do was to grant a lease of the pro- 
perty, the term of the lease to expire at 
the next jubilee, however near that might 
be; . . . the price was to be regulated by 
the number of the crops due before the 
jubilee.’ Itis highly improbable that the 
Jubilee Year was ever historically ob- 
served. ‘The denunciations of land- 
grabbing in Isaiah and Micah show that 
no such law was operative even if in 
existence. Moreover, no single undis- 
puted historical allusion to the jubilee 
exists’ (H.D.B., iv, 325). 


DEUTERONOMY 


By J. BatTersBy HARFORD 


Introduction.—The true follower of 
Jesus Christ cannot take up this book 
without deep reverence and love, for to 
Him it was manifestly most precious. 
Within it He found that inculcation of 
whole-hearted love to God, which was to 
Him the first and great commandment 
(Dt 6*f.; Mk 12 7® ||s). From it He 
took the missiles with which He dis- 
comfited the Tempter (Dt 8%, 6 1% 18; cf. 
Mt 44719: Lk 4 4 812). His Apostles 
cherished a like regard for Deuteronomy. 
It is quoted some thirty-two times in the 
New Testament, and Westcott and Hort 
recognize less direct references to its 
words in about eighty passages. 

If the student is a literary and _ his- 
torical scholar, he will find in Deuter- 
onomy problems of authorship and date 
which are of great interest and great 
intricacy. (see 2-6 below), but if he be 
first and foremost a humble follower of 
his Lord, the solving of these problems 
will be subordinate in importance to the 
supreme task of listening to what God 
will say to him from this ancient Scripture 
(see A). 

Space being necessarily limited in. this 
Commentary, the notes deal in the main 
with those matters of history, geography, 
and phraseology which require elucida- 
tion. The devout reader will find no 


‘difficulty in applying to his own life the 


spiritual lessons of the book. 

It is taken for granted that the reader 
will possess and use a copy of the RV 
These have been ad- 


1 
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mirably compiled, and will be found to 
supplement and complete the references 
in the Commentary. 

(A) The Spiritual Ideals and Message of 
the Book.—The thoughtful reader of the 
Bible speedily becomes conscious that he 
is breathing a high and holy atmosphere 
which distinguishes the sacred books 
of the Hebrews from all other ancient 
literature with which he is acquainted. 
It is the atmosphere of the presence of 
God. But also, within this. literature, 
he becomes aware of marked differences. 
He perceives a progressive advance in the 
conception of God and of religion. Ofthis 
Deuteronomy is an outstanding example. 
In noble and eloquent language the in- — 
spired writer or writers set forth (i) the 
unique glory of Jehovah as the ‘ One’ 
and only God; ‘He is God in Heaven 
above and upon the earth beneath: there © 
is none else’ (6 4, 4 2*3®, 19 1417). Tsrael 
must therefore have none other gods be- 
side Him (57, 61415, etc.). (ii) He is a 
Spiritual Being. Israel ‘saw no form’ 
when Jehovah spake unto them in Horeb, 
and therefore Israel must make no image — 
of Him after the manner of the heathen — 
around. (iii) Jehovah is ‘ the great God, © 
the mighty and the terrible’ (1017), 
Israel must therefore ‘fear’ Him and 
‘serve’ Him, and loyally keep His com- 
mandments (6 !%, 10 1®- 18. 20), (iv) Above 
all, Jehovah ‘loves’ Israel. He has 
chosen the nation to be His special pos-_ 
session (4%, 7°8, 1015, etc.). He has 
made a covenant with it (41%, 52f., 9 9; 
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cf. Hos 67,81). He has given to it the 
land of promise with all it contained 
(61011 87-10) Even His provings of it 
in the wilderness and His chastisements 
have been prompted by a Father’s love 
(8°). “Such love on the part of Jehovah 
calls for a corresponding love on the part 
of His people. Israel must love Jehovah 
with all its heart and soul and strength 
(65, rol, rrt-13. 22 733 199 30 8-16, 20) 
must be faithful to the covenant, and 
cherish the memory of all His goodness 
and His gifts (8?»"), and must serve 
Him whole-heartedly (8 18, 612-18), Israel 
is.a holy people, i.e. a people set apart by 
Jehovah to be especially His, and there- 
fore must live a separated life, refusing 
to have anything to do with the idolatrous 
worship of the Canaanites, observing the 
special laws and regulations which 
Jehovah has laid down and carrying His 
principles of justice, mercy, and right- 
eousness into its whole religious, moral, 
and<? social slife (7°, 14/7 *1, 2619; 28 °), 
(The parallelisms with Hosea and Jere- 
miah in thought and expression are note- 
worthy.) 

Deuteronomy, it has been well said, 
‘is a book of national religion, but it 
is withal a book of personal religion, and 
so of universal religion.’ The stress laid 
upon holy love, loyalty, and obedience 
transfers attention from mere national 
observances to the state of individual 
hearts, and so Deuteronomy prepares 
the way for ‘ the greatest of Israel’s sons ’ 
to proclaim love to God as the supreme 
law, not only for Israel, but for the whole 
world (see J. E. Carpenter, quoted by 
Driver, xxxiv). 

This spiritual teaching is in no way 


affected by the literary questions dis- 


cussed in the following sections: God 
speaks to us, whoever may be the agent 


_ whom He inspires for the purpose. 


(B) Deuteronomy is a Compilation.— 


_The book, as we now have it, is a com- 


_ pilation and. received its final editing 


after the Exile. In form it consists, for 


the most part, of addresses delivered by 
~ Moses to the Children of Israel in the 


\ 


land of Moab at the end of the fortieth 
year after the Exodus (1*°). But ‘ the 


discourses are put together with intro- 


_ductory and concluding notes (which, | 


however, differ little in style from the 
_ rest of the work), and the last part of the 
work with its account of Moses’ death, 


and in one or two places what seem un- 


istakable indications of JE and P 


hands (in 31, 32, and 34) point clearly to. 


editorial redaction’ (Orr, 251. For this 
md other references see Bibliography 


at end.) The style and phraseology of 
Deuteronomy clearly mark it off from 
the rest of the Pentateuch. ‘There are 
marked differences between the Deuter- 
onomic and the JE and P styles’ (Orr, 
253). ‘Particular words and phrases 
recur with extraordinary frequency, giving 
a distinctive colouring to every part of 
the work’ (Driver, Deuteronomy, Ixxvii 
{quoted with approval by Orr, 253], and 
see lxxviii-lxxxiv). It is obvious that the 
narrative framework is not by Moses. 
The writer or writers speak of Moses con- 
sistently in the third person (1% 5, 4 41 44, 
5 1; 271. 9, HW 2901: Be zy 1. 7. 9, 10,14, 16, 22, 
24, 25,80 3 44.45; of, 3248 (P), 331) (JE), 
34 1+ > 7 8 % 10.12 (JEDP). But, further, 
the fact that ‘a distinctive colouring ’ 
runs through practically the whole book 
points to the conclusion that the speeches, 
as well as the narratives, are in their 
phraseology the composition of the author 
or authors. ‘ Ancient writers permitted 
themselves much freedom in ascribing to 
historical characters speeches which they 
could not have actually delivered in the 
shape in which they are now assigned to 
them.’ ‘In the Chronicles, e.g., David, 
Solomon, and various early prophets 
express ideas and use idioms which are 
distinctively late, and are mostly peculiar 
to the compiler of Chronicles himself’ 
(Driver, Ivii-lviii). The Deuteronomic 
writer, therefore, does not do anything 
unjustifiable and unfair in putting these 
speeches into the mouth of Moses. ‘ The 
composition of a book of exhortation or 
instruction in the form of addresses by 
Moses—provided this is only a literary 
dress—is not a priovt to be ruled out as 
inadmissible or incompatible with just 
views of Scripture’ (Orr, 249). And 
when we consider the fundamental 
principles of Deuteronomy, we may say 
with Driver (lix) that ‘in substance they 
are Mosaic,’ although the rhetorical form 
in which they are presented is that of 
‘the post-Mosaic author.’ 

(C) When, then, was Deuteronomy 
Compiled ?—(r) There are those who still 
stand valiantly for the Mosaic author- 
ship, while admitting that there has been 
subsequent editorial revision and adapta- 
tion. oe 

(a) If, however, we compare two groups 
of discourses, professedly delivered by the 
same man within six months of one — 
another (viz. Nu 26-36 and Dt), we find a 


| difference in vocabulary, in outlook, and 
| situation, and in legislation so great that 


it seems impossible to believe that both > 


' came from the same hand. 


(b) Moreover, if we study the laws in 
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‘. and with 
_ Deuteronomy we find these put together 


festivals, firstlings, etc.), 


supposed impracticabilities, . 
Kennett, on the other: hand, regards 
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Deuteronomy itself (12-26), we find 
(a) little attempt to treat subjects for 
legislation in.an intelligible order, and 
(b) many laws deal with problems which 
could only have come into sight after 
settlement in the land (e.g. 21 r Oe 
code seems to be,-not the original work 
of a single mind and elaborated at one 
time, but a compilation of laws due to 
various minds and dealing with problems 
which cropped up, one after the other, 
through a considerable period of time. 
(2) The main body of scholars identify 
Deuteronomy-.(in part, at least) with 
“the Book of the Law,’ upon which was 
based the Reformation under Josiah. 
‘Deuteronomy insists upon two special 
reforms , .. really corollaries from its 
fundamental. principle. . The first 
was the nationalization of worship; the 
second was its centralization at Jeru- 
salem ’ (Welch, R.J.K., 207). And when 
we turn to 2 K 22-23 we see that these 
are the keynotes of the Reform under 
Josiah. A long list of parallels can be 
drawn up showing the close connexion 
between Deuteronomy and that Reform. 
At some earlier time, not earlier than 
Hezekiah nor. later than Josiah, the 
regulations in Dt 12-26 were compiled. 
Probably various shorter collections of 
laws existed at the principal sanctuaries, 
including very ancient usages and customs 
side by side with more recent decisions 
sacrificial regulations. In 


probably very much in the order in which 
they stood in the earlier collections, but 
recast as regards a good deal of the 


_ phraseology. We can thus account for 


different forms of the same law co-existing 
within the same book, and for the hetero- 
geneous assortment of mast of the 


_ material. 


- (3) Professors Hélscher baa Kennett 
would have us date Deuteronomy in the 
6th century B.c. The former argues that 
many of the laws (about the tithe, harvest 
taken in con- 
junction with the declaration that Jeru- 
salem was the sole legitimate sanctuary, 
are seen to be quite impracticable. They 


_ are therefore the dreams. of priests. in 
. exile. 


It seems, however, only to require 
common sense. to see through these 
Professor 


Deuteronomy as the work of the Jewish 
communities left in Palestine. He dates 


even J and E after the Reform of Josiah, 

as and their combination into. JE after the | 
a carrying away of the priests from Jeru-. 
salem. Deuteronomy, therefore, must be 


i 
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still later, but probably before 530 B.C. 
His arguments are extremely ingenious, 
and some scholars are inclined to go a 
considerable way in the direction indicated 
by these two writers. 

(4) Professor Welch of Edinburgh, 
however, bids us pause, and invites us to 
regard the legislation in 12-26 (after 
eliminating 121’) as the product of the 
religious movement led by the earlier 
prophets from Samuel onwards. ‘ The 
place which Jehovah thy God shall 
choose to place his name there.’ does not, 
he says, mean one central sanctuary, but 
any local sanctuary of pure Jehovah- 
worship. But a careful study of the 
twenty-one passages in Dt12-31, in 
which this phrase occurs, and comparison 
with similar phrases with: regard to the 
land, the way, etc., in 1 §, 82, 261%, etc., 
seem clearly to show that the phrase, as 
it now stands, can only mean the one 
sanctuary at Jerusalem. Moreover some, 
even much, of the legislation may be of 
early origin and yet the final compilation 
be sometime within measurable distance 
of Josiah’s reign. 

Is it possible, in the face of these con- 
flicting views, to construct a theory 
which will explain the facts? It seems 
reasonable to believe that (i) in Deuter- 
onomy we have a compilation of laws and 
groups of laws, laid down at different 
times, at different centres, and by different 
authorities. The laws about tithe, first- 
fruits, and sacrifices originally required 
only that they should be offered at a local 
sanctuary of Jehovah. (ii) Butexperience 
proved the difficulty of controlling the 
ritual and customs of these local shrines. 
A certain school, composed both of priests 
and prophets, deemed that» purity of 
worship could only be secured by cen- — 
tralization. One or more of their number 
took the original laws, breathed into them 
the new ideals, and expressed them in 
the new phraseology, altered the phrase 
which commanded attendance at local 
sanctuaries, so as to make attendance 
henceforth obligatory at the central — 
shrine, and made the meaning clear by — 
Probably part ‘of. 1-11 
was the original preface to the new lame 
book, and part was added later... 

(D) The Influence of Deuteronomy on 
the Historical Records.—The | historical 
books from Joshua to 2. Kings, ‘in the , 
Hebrew Old Testament, are entitled — 
‘ The Former Prophets.’ In them history 
is written for the purpose of edification. — 
From earlier records those narratives are 
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God’s dealings with His people in the 
past to His people in the writer’s own day. 
The interesting point for us here is that 
the standpoint of the compilers is the 
standpoint of Deuteronomy. Jost, e.g., 
is redolent. with the phrases of Deuter- 
onomy, and in the books of Kings the 
monarchs of both kingdoms are uniformly 
judged by their attitude towards the 
Temple at Jerusalem (see the Introduc- 
tions to the historical books). It is not 
too much to say that the whole of the 
Hebrew literature then extant was worked 
over by men whose minds were dominated 
by the ideals of Deuteronomy. 

(E) The Historical Retrospects in Deu- 
teronomy.—(i) The first retrospect’ (1-3) 
gives a clear and consecutive account of 
the events from Horeb to ‘ the plains of 
Moab,’ but leaves blank two periods, viz. 
the journey from Horeb to Kadesh,.and 

_ the thirty-eight years’ wanderings in the 
‘ wilderness. In the exhortation which 
- follows (414°) the speaker goes back to 
the deliverance from Egypt and , the 

_ awfulness of the revelation on Mount 
_ Sinai and the giving of ‘ the ten words.’ 
_- ontwotables ofstone. A note is inserted 
(4 4+4°) stating that Moses ‘ then’ separ- 
ated three cities to which the manslayer 
might flee, on the east side of Jordan, 

4 4*4° seems to be a new commencement. 

- The discourse. or discourses which follow 
make reference to the deliverance from 
Egypt (three times: 6 72?5, 7 1819, rr 8 = 
Ex 12-13), the overthrow of Egypt’s host 
at the: Red: Sea (11 =Ex 14 * ff.), the 
tempting at Massah (61°; cf. 33°*=Ex 
_ 17.7), Horeb, the first forty days in the 
Mount (9 %!°=Ex 24 1718),, the, molten 
calf (9 1116 = Ex 3214), the breaking of 
the first tables of stone (9 !7=Ex 32%), 
the destruction of the calf (9 74 = Ex 32 *°), 
the making of an ark by Moses (not re- 
corded in present text of Exodus), and 
the hewing of a second set of tables of 
stone,.,with-which he goes up into the 
Mount (10%? =Ex 34"), forty days’ 
intercession (9 #89, 101°; cf. Ex 32%, 
33 1223, 34 28), ‘the ten words’ written 
on the tables by Jehovah (10% *=Ex 
34 3:28), brought. down by Moses and 
placed in the ark (10% °, no parallel in 


enclosed as it were in a framework of 
comment, which aims at interpreting 
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pents (8'5=Nu 21 8), the giving of water 
out of the rock at Meribah Kadesh (8 15; 
cf. 33 °, 32 °!=Nu 20 8), the death of Aaron 
at Moserah (10°; ctr. Nu 20 22°), the 
separation of the tribe of Levi to carry 
the ark, etc., at (?) Jotbathah (ro °°; ctr. 
Nu 3 °-4.4°, and 8). 5 

(ii) On comparing these references, the 
discovery is made that, both in the con- 
tinuous narratives in 1 °-3 2 and 9 8-104}, 
and also in the scattered references 
throughout, Deuteronomy follows the 
sections of Exodus and Numbers, which 
are assigned on other grounds to JE. 
Even in passages in which JE and P are 
interwoven, Deuteronomy regularly bases 


_ itself upon the sections which are assigned 


to JE, and avoids those which belong to 
P. The fact that 10? %. &9 refer: to 
events not recorded in existing JE pas- 
sages and contrary to P passages points 
to the conclusion that not all of JE was 
included in the final Pentateuch. 

(F) The Main Collection of Laws (12-26). 
—This collection, when compared with 
the other collections in the Pentateuch, 
exhibits the following phenomena: 

(i) It is based upon the laws in JE 
(Ex 20 72-23 88, 34 10-26, 73 3-16), sometimes 
repeating a law verbatim, sometimes ex- 
panding, sometimes recasting in its own 
characteristic phraseology. 

(ii) It has a number. of parallels with 
the law of holiness (Lev 17-26 and prob- , 
ablyLev ta? "33. .N075.2 4, 33 las ts 
These parallels relate to the substance 
rather than to the wording of the laws. 
There is no literary dependence, with one 
exception (Dt 14 97°; :Lev)11 7:73), 

(iii) It has only slight parallelism with 9 
the rest of the priestly code in Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers. ‘There are no | 
verbal parallels’; much that isofcentral 
significance in P is absent from Deuter- =~ —- 
onomy; where they touch common ground, © a 
Deuteronomy. and P exhibit striking 
differences, .The Tabernacle, the sons _ Ab 
of Aaron as the priests in distinctionfrom 
the, Levites, the Levitical cities, the 
meal, guilt, and sin offerings, the Day of 
Atonement, are never mentioned. The @ +) 
status of the Levites, the annual feasts, __ 
tithes, firstfruits, etc., are very differently 
trea tedscn thet narnsarit lo 1tuk mt 
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A. C. Welch, The Code of Deuteronomy, 
1925, The Religion of Israel under the 
Kingdom, 1912; Hdlscher (article in 
Z.A.W., 1I921,. etc,); R. H. Kennett, 
Deuteronomy and the Decalogue, 1920, 
etc.; J. Battersby. Harford, Since Well- 
hausen, chap. v. (The Author,Ripon, 
1926). Seealso articles in the Dictionaries 
of the Bible. 

The most recent German discussions 
of Deuteronomy are: W. Stark, Das 
Problem des Deuteronomiums, 1924; M. 
Lohr, Das Deuteronomium, 1925; K. 
Budde, Das Deuteronomium und die 
Reform Kénig Josias (Z2.A.W., 1926). 

(2) Commentaries which may be con- 
sulted: Driver in J.C.C,.; Harper in the 
Ex. B.. G. A. Smith in C.B.; Wheeler 
Robinson in the Cent. B. 


I. 1-5. Introductory. 

1., The audience—‘all Israel ’ (fourteen 
times in Deuteronomy, in Pentateuch 
only again in Ex 12° (P) and 18 *; 
Nu 16 *4 (E), which are not quite the 


\ same); the speaker—‘ Moses’ (and so 1 °, 


etc.); the place—‘ beyond Jordan’ (from 
the, point of view of Western Palestine, as 
r >, 38, 4 414°). in the wilderness in the 
Arabah : the wilderness may mean that 
of the wanderings (1 }*, 21), or that to the 
east of Moab (2 &), but neither is con- 
gruous with the Arabah, which is the deep 


» valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea 


(17, 11 8°), is west of Moab, and extends 
south to the Gulf of Akabah (according to 
2%). Suph: cf. Suphah (Nu 21 !4, but see 
RVm) or, as LXX, Vulgate=the sea of 
Suph (i.e. reeds), i.e. the Red Sea, as 
Bio i eter! ches 25 “thet fags,’ 
Paran (1 K 111°, between Midian and 
Egypt): cf. ‘Mount Paran’ (Dt 33?; 
Hab 3°), and ‘ the wilderness of Paran ’ 
(Gen 2171; Nu 10! v.n., etc.), but these 
are far from ‘ the plains of Moab.’ Tophel, 
Laban, Hazeroth, Di-zahab: these names 
cannot be satisfactorily identified with 
places ‘beyond Jordan.’ Libnah and 
Hazeroth are mentioned on the route from 
Horeb to Kadesh (Nu 33 !7 2°), The re- 
ference in? to the journey from Horeb sug- 
gests that belong to an account of that 


_ journey, and have been transplanted here. 


2. Horeb (nine times in Deuteronomy, 
and so Ex'3 1. 17.°,-33,° (all E); 1K 8° 
(=2.Ch 5 1°) (D*), 19 °; Ps 106 1°; Mal 4 4) 
ctr. Sinai (J in Ex 19 and 34, six times, 
‘Leviticus, Numbers, 
Mount Seir, 
i.e. the hill country of Seir (cf. 7), as 21-5; 
Kadesh- 
barnea (1°, 214,928; Nu 32 8, etc.), often 


small oasis fifty miles south of Beersheba, 
where a stream flows out from under a 
massive rock. The route mentioned in 
this verse is 160 to 170 mileslong. Robin- 
son (B.R., ii, 565-567) took eleven days. 

3. P alone (in the Pentateuch) reckons 
by months and days (cf. Ex 12 1-42. 761, 
191; Nutr}, etc.). fortieth year: see 2 4 
according unto all, etc.: cf. Ex 39 ** *, 
4018, + six times. Sihon and Og: 
see 22° ff., 31 ff., etc. Ashtaroth (plural 
of Ashtoreth) must have been a town at 
which Ashtoreth, the Canaanitish goddess, 
was worshipped (? = Tell ‘Ashtore, fifteen 
miles north of Der‘at). Edrei probably = 
Edre‘at (Der‘at) on the south border of 
Bashan (311°); cf. Jos 133%: ‘in Ash- 
taroth and in Edrei,’ and so LXX, Vulgate 
here. 

5. the land of Moab, as 291, etc., ctr. 
341. began: rather ‘set himself’ (as 
Gen 18 27-31; “have taken upon me’). 
declare in old sense=‘ make clear, ex- 
pound.’ this law: i.e. the laws contained 
in Dt 12-26, as 4 8, etc. 

6-III. 29. Retrospect of Israel’s His- 
tory from Horeb to Beth-peor.—The first 
part of the first discourse by Moses (ac- 
cording to present arrangement). 

I. 6. The Lorp as always= Jehovah 
(see Ex 315,628), Jehovah our God occurs 
twenty-three times in Deuteronomy: cf. 
my (3), thy (231), his (2), your (46) God 
(total, 305 times). It enforces the funda- 
mental truth of the Covenant-relationship 
between Israel and Jehovah. 

7. turn you and take your journey, as 
Nu 14%, but there in a command to turn 
back from Kadesh, as 14°. the hill 
country (lit.: the hill) of the Amorites = 
the south of Judah. Amorites= (especi- 
ally in D and E) the early inhabitants 
of Canaan generally, both west and east of 
Jordan, occupying the hill-country (ctr. 
usage in 71, where it is=one of seven 
nations). Canaanites in D and D? ap- 
parently =the inhabitants of the Arabah 
and part of the coast of the Mediterranean 
(1r *°; Jos 51,134). The land of the 
Canaanites may here be used in this limited 
sense, or of the whole of Canaan, as in 
later usage. The construction suggests 


that the land . . . Euphrates is a later 


addition. The Amorites seem to have 


been wiped out (Am 2 *!°) and regarded © 


in after days as giants (1 7°), whereas the 
Canaanites remained as thorns in the 


side of Israel (Jg 31°; Nu 33 1°55). the 
lowland (Hebrew, the Shephélah): i.e. the’ 
tegion of foothills between the hill-country 


and the coast lands; cf. the ‘ lowlands’ 
of Scotland. A list of the towns of the 


Shephélah is given in Jos 15 aes the — 


~ 


ce} 


tribe. 
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south (Hebrew, the Negeb): i.e. the ‘ dry 
land’ in the south of Judah (Gen 12 °, 
RVm; Nu 131"; Jos 15 #82), where the 
Meagre vegetation is dried up by the 
summer heat. the seashore: i.e. the coast 
lands. 

9-18. The Appointment of Heads and 
Captains to Act under Moses.—Cf. Nu 
ry 14, 1617, 24-30 (note the parallels, 14, ‘ I 
am not able to bear . . . alone’; and 34, 
“ officers ’), and Ex 18 1°26 (note 18, ‘ thou 
art not able to... thyself alone’; 
25,“ and made them heads over the people, 
rulers of thousands,’ etc.). In Numbers 
‘the Elders ’ receive the spirit of prophecy; 
nothing is said about judging. In 
Deuteronomy, Exodus and Numbers 
seem to be combined. Very possibly Ex 
18 stood at one time at the end of the 
Horeb stories. 

I5. captains =‘rulers’ in Ex 1875 (else- 
where frequently translated ‘ princes’ or 
“chiefs’). officers (Hebrew, shdterim) = 
(i) subordinate officials (Ex 5%; Dt 
20°"; Jos11°, 37); associated (ii) with 
Elders (Nu 111%); (iii) with judges (Dt 
1618); (iv) with both together (Jos 8 %, 
23 7, 241); (v) with ‘ princes’ or ‘ rulers’ 
(as here); (vi) at a later time classed, 
along with princes and judges, as Levites 
(HEh@s+; 26 2*,-27+4). 

16. judges apparently=the ‘heads’ 
and ‘captains’ of *. See 16 1%?° note. 

17. The cause that is too hard for you 
=Ex 18 *6, : 

9, 16,18. at that time occurs frequently 
in the retrospects (ten times in 1-3, also 
44,91, tol 8), 

19-28. Journey from Horeb to Kadesh. 
Mission of the Spies. Murmuring.—Cf. 
Nu 13 26, ‘ Kadesh,’ 172+ 22-24, 26-29 (J 
Cire Nuers24) etc.3(P)s2see Nu13; in: 
troductory note. 

19. terrible wilderness, as 81°=the 
wilderness of El-Tih, an arid, featureless 
waste, verdant only in the larger wadys 
and during the spring and winter rains. 
Horeb and Kadesh: see”. Amorites : see’. 
22. The people take the initiative: ctr. 
Nu 131% (P). D in all probability fol- 


lowed JE here as throughout the rest of 


the story, but JE’s beginning of the story 
has in Nu 13 disappeared in favour of the 


beginning in P. - 

23. twelve men, one man for every 
So P. Probably JE had the same.. 
One indication of this is that the word for 


‘tribe’ in Deuteronomy is shévét (JE’s 
word) and not mdttéh (P). 3 


y 


_ 24. mountain, rather ‘ hill-country eas 
in 2°, | valley =torrent-valley =‘ brook’ 


of ‘the cluster’ of grapes (Nu 


S45 


E),> 


Eshcol, name given by the spies, 
161 


13 *°*4, E); not identified, but apparently 
near Hebron (Nu 1327, J). spied out. 
In the Hebrew J E’s word is used (Nu 21 °?; 
Jos 147, not P’s; Nu 132, Bie) en Dee. oo 
below. 

25. agoodland. Ninetimesin Dt 1-11; 
cf. J, Ex 3°; P, Nui4’. the sons of the 
*Anakim, as 9 %*; cf, 21%11.21- Nu 13 22, 
er JOseeo ty lad Uae) a race. Of 
great stature. 

29-39. Moses’ Expostulation. Jehovah’s 
Wrath. Moses and the older Genera- 
tion shall not see the good land. Joshua 
and the younger Generation shall possess it. 

30. who goeth before you, as °°; Ex 
1371; Nuiq4* (cf. ‘with you’: Dt 204, 
31°). before your eyes. Eleven times 
in Deuteronomy, less frequent elsewhere. 

33. seek out: translated here as in 
Nu 10 88; elsewhere ‘ spy out,’ as Nu 13 2, 
etc., P; see Nu 9 45-3 note. 

35. of this evil generation: notin LXX 
nor in Nu 14 2? f. 

36. Caleb alone as Nu13%*° (J) and 
14*4 (JE); Jos14® (‘and concerning 
thee’ is an editorial insertion): ctr. Nu 
13 §-18) 74 & 80, 88.(P) According to Jos 
14 & 14, 7517; Nu 3212, Caleb is a Keniz- 
zite. According to Nu 13 ® (P) (see note), 
he is of the tribe of Judah. 

37. for your sakes. The fact that 
Moses did not enter the Land of Promise 
is thus explained. Although he in no 
way abetted the murmuring of the nation, 
yet he was their leader, and was to that 
extent involved in their rebellion (so also 
Ritaaie jometr ena 207°") 29 tt sgt’ 
(all P), which attribute his exclusion to 
an event which happened thirty-seven 
years later. - 

38. Joshua . . . which standeth before 
thee (for the phrase cf. 1 K 10°; Dt 10 8), 
Joshua comes into the story, not as one 
of the spies, but as ‘ Moses’ minister ’ 
(Ex24423139375;.Nu 1178; -Jos\1#), sho 
belongs to the younger generation, and 
is at once designated as Moses’ successor 
(ctr. Nu 27 153, in which Joshua’s appoint- 
ment is made thirty-seven years later). 

39. your little ones... prey (as Nu 
14 *-'81), not ,in -LXX, Vulgate, and 
probably late insertion. 

40-46. Command to Turn South. Pre- 
sumptuous Attack. Defeat. Stay in 
Kadesh.—Turn you... Red Sea=Nu 
1425, ‘ the way of the Red Sea,’ as 2%; 
Nu 145, 214, ic. along the coast of the 
gulf of Akabah (cf. 2°; 1 K 9%), 

41-45. See Nu 14 3%-45 (JE). 

41. Wewill goup. We (emphatic), not 
the children. 

44. the Amorites. In Nu 14 4%4 ‘ the 
Amalekite and the Canaanite.’ See ” 


i 
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note. inSeir. Seir or Edom seems to be 
usually the region east of the Arabah, but, 
if used correctly, is here used of the region 
west of the Arabah. ‘Jos 111", 127 speak 
of ‘ Mount Halak that goeth up to Seir,’ as 
part of the south limit of Canaan, and 
Trumbull speaks of an elevated plain of 
es-Seer in that neighbourhood® Very 
probably we should read (with LXX, 
Syriac, Vulgate) ‘ from Seir to Hormah.’ 
Hormah,. ‘In’ Jos 1274, 15 9°, 194592 S 
30 °°; 1 Ch 48°, Hormah is one of a list 
of towns in the south of Judah or Simeon 
‘in the Negeb on the border of Edom? 
The site is uncertain, but was somewhere 
north of Kadesh. Nuz2r* and Jg1?’ 
seem to give two other and different ex- 
planations of the name, as arising from 
later incidents. 

46. The stay in Kadesh (cf. Jg 111’; 
Nu 201%) was for ‘many days, according 
to the days that ye abode there.’ A 
vague idiomatic phrase, such as Semitic 
writers often employed, when unable or 
unwilling to speak explicitly (cf. 291%; 
IS 231%). many days: see 21. 

Il. 1-15. Thirty-Eight Years’ Wander- 
ings—from Kadesh to the Torrent of 
Zeréd.—" records the carrying out of the 
command in 14°. If!4 be taken with ¥, 
it would seem that ‘ mariy days’ covers 
thirty-eight years, which: were spent in 

compassing Mount Seir.’ If this be so, 
then ‘many days’ in 1 4° can only stand 
for a few months, and *, ‘ ye have com- 
passed this hill-country long enough, turn 
you northward,’ is the long-delayed 
signal to resume the march to the Land of 
Promise. Compare (1) the narrative in 
JE, so far as it remains to us: Nu 14 5, 
> 20-14-21, 220 and 21 4, ‘and they journeyed 
from Kadesh; by the way of the Red Sea, 
to compass the land of Edom,’ ™ ; (2) the 
narrative in’ P: Nu 10, 13 26, ‘ wilder- 
ness of Paran’; 143384, 20 i, ; wilderness of 
Zin’ (? in fortieth year); "a3b- 29" «Mount 
Hor’s zy sect ooo! tetithe steppes of 
Moab beyond Jordan.’ 

4-8. Israel 
border of Edom peaceably. 

7. these forty years, i.e. from Ex 15 

onwards (84). this great wilderness must 
therefore=the whole region from. the 
wilderness of Shur (Ex 15 22) to the south 
of Edom, regarded as one. 


8. Israel passes ‘ from beside ’ the 


_ Edomites, leaving behind them the road © 


leading through the Arabah (from Akabah 
to Hebron), Elath (= 
bah), and Ezion-geber (near and north of 
_ 'Elath), and proceeding north-east up the 
 Wady -el-Ithm to join the road east of 
ay os Moab (=the Bite toad of Moham- 


to pass along the east | 


the modern Aka-’ 


note on 1° above). 
UN, fee the See 
152 | 


medan times from Damascus to Mecca: 
see H.D.B., v, 370, and map), which 
traverses ‘ the wilderness (i.e. uncultivated 
pasture-lands) of Moab.’ 

9. Moab here, as usually, if not always, 
=the people (see E. Bi., ‘Moab ’), “ the 
children of Lot’ in this verse and in 
Gen 19°*7;.-Ps83° 53> “Ar ir. and 2°; Nu 
2115 and »8; Gia 2oee Tiss *)s Site appar- 
ently in the valley of the. Arnon, the 
northern boundary of Moab at this time: 
(22824; Nu 213%, -22 8). “Later,- Moab 
seems to have held the territory to the 
north, which became known as ‘ the field ” 
or territory of Moab (21°, J), and in 
the lower lands opposite Jericho, as ‘ the 
steppes’ of Moab (35 1, P) 

10-12. An Insertion Relating to Former 
Inhabitants—Emim (" and Gen 14° f 
v.n.), the Moabite name for the prehistoric 
people, reputed to be of giant stature. 
Possibly = terrifiers, i.e. of a ghostly kind. 
Anakim: see 12%; Rephaim: apparently 
originally a distinct race (Gen 14 5, 15 ®, 
etc.), but their name came to be used as= 
giants. Rephaim also=ghosts or shades 
(Is 14°), probably in view of ancient 
ruins of great works and supposed gigantic 
tombs (3). Horites (7%; Gen14®, 
36 20-30): the aboriginals of the hill- 
country of Seir. The name _ probably 
means ‘cave-dweller.’ There exist in- 
numerable caves round Petra, which were 
still used in Jerome’s day. as Israel did 
can only have been written after the con- 
quest of Canaan. 

13. The brook (torrent-valley) Zered: 
probably the Wady Kerak (called Wady 
El Franji in its’ upper course). For 
torrent-valley, cf. 1 K 17%5, where the 
same word is used of the ravine and of the 
torrent. 

14. thirty and eight years: see note on 1, 
‘the generation of,’ rather, ‘the genera- 
tion even.’ sware, as 1 *4f.; ni: ry aad 
(JE) i cioPs'9 57); Heb 32% 18 gre ay 

15. See 1 Cor To 5-11, 

16-19, 24-25. Israel is to Leave the 


Children of Ammon Unmolested and Attack — 


Sihon the Amorite——No parallel in 
Numbers. The kingdom of Sihon lay 
between the Arnon and the Jabbok on 
the east of the Jordan. ‘The Ammonites 


occupied the hill-country still further east — 
othe, 


(cf. Nu 21 4)... Israel is to turn left.. 
children of Lot (Gen 19 98): cf. 9.0 as 


20-23. Another Antiquarian insertion | 


(cf. 1°12) —Zamzummim 
Ham: Gen 14 5) possibly = “ whisperers.’ 


-Zizim is the Arabic for ‘ the eeriesound of _ 


the Jinn,’ ‘haunting ancient: ruins 
_Avvim (in 


tes 


(@=Zuzim = an 3 
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inhabitants of South-West Palestine (Gen 
to; Amg’; Jer 47‘). Caphtor=Crete 
or Nile Delta. 

24. valley (same word as ‘ brook ’ in 38) 
of the Arnon: an immense cafion with 
stupendous cliffs (2,000 feet high where the 
main road crosses some eight miles east 
of the Dead Sea), and over two miles 
across from edge to edge. 

26-37. Defeat and annihilation of Sihon, 
King of Heshbon, and his people (cf. Nu 
21 ran Ee 20 Ale) 

24-26. Heshbon, on the high tableland 
(RVm, 3%; Jos 131°), some 4,000 feet 
above the Dead Sea, sixteen miles east 
of the Jordan, where it runs into the Dead 
Sea, with a considerable spring below, 
which fertilizes the valley. Assigned to 
Reuben according to Jos1317. Moab 
possessed it at alater date (Is 15 *, 16 * °). 

26. the wilderness of Kedemoth. The 
town is mentioned Jos1318; 1Ch6”: 
the region in which the head-waters of the 
Arnon are to be found on the confines of 
the desert east of Moab. 

30. as at this day: frequently used by 
D and writers of that school to call 
attention to the fulfilment of promise 
orsthreat! (4 2 33,838 9.2928; «Gen 507% 
etc.). 32. Jahaz: see Nu 21 **. 

34. utterly destroyed: see 77, not in 
Nu 21 7°. . city of men (RVm) practically 
=citymale-population (so also 3 §); 
word for ‘men’ rare in prose (cf. 42’, 
26 5, 28 &; Gen 34 °°, ‘few in number’) 
=first part of the name Methuselah. 
left none remaining, as 3 *, and (D*) eight 
times in Jos 8, 10, 11, and 2 K 10" f. 

36. Aroer; now ‘Ara‘ir: a heap of 
ruins on the north edge of the great 
ravine. the city that is in the valley 
(as Jos 13% 1%; 2S 24°, each time after 
Aroer) perhaps=Ar. unto Gilead, prob- 
ably meaning unto North Gilead, which 
began at the Jabbok (Nu 214; Jos 127). 
the land of the children of Ammon lay 


along the upper courses of the Jabbok 


where it runs south to north, and in the 


neighbouring hill-country. 


_ JJI, 1-11. Defeat and annihilation of 


i _ Og, King of Bashan, and his people. 


1-3. Practically word for word = the 


passage in Nu 21 **35, which seems to be 
_ based upon this passage in Deuteronomy. 
Bashan (Hebrew, ‘the Bashan,’ i.e. lit. 
‘the soft and fertile ground’), a region 
of rich pastures and forests north and 


orth-east of Gilead (see 3214; Ps 22%; 
dzek 39 18; Mic 714, etc.). Edrei: see 1 +. 


. all: the region of Argob (314; 1K 


Identified by Targums and many 
erns with el-Leja, a volcanic forma- 
twenty-two miles by fourteen, lying 


[11I. 


forty miles east of the Sea of Galilee, 
elevated 20-30 feet above the plain. It 
consists of innumerable rocks of basalt, 
and is fissured in every direction. But 
this identification is extremely question- 
able; ‘regeb’ means ‘clod of. earth,’ 
and ‘ the region of Argob’ is much more 
likely to have been pasture-land to the 
west of the Jebel Hauran (see map in 
E. Bt., 5144). 

6. inhabited city : see 2 34, ; 

8-9. mount Hermon (as Jos 11 1’, 123+ 5, 
13 41; 1Ch5*3): the great mountain- 
buttress (9,166 feet high) south of Antili- 
banus, from which it is separated by the 
deep ravines, Litani and et-Teim. It is 
almost due west of Damascus; its summit 
is usually covered with snow, and it is 
widely visible in Palestine. From it on 
the south flows the Jordan. : 

g. An insertion similar to 2 10-1?. 20-22, 
Sirion, as Ps 29°. Senir, as Ezek 27 5; 
Ca4:* p1- Clg "820s Seeralsa la #% 

Io. the plain. RVm, ‘ the tableland.’ 
When used of the east of the Jordan= 
the tableland of Moab (or Reuben), as 
44%; Jos 13°, etc., 4,500 feet above the 
Dead Sea. all (the) Gilead (cf. 2 K 108): 
lit. the ‘hard’ region, but=the hill- 
country lying between the Yarmuk. run- 
ning into the Jordan just south of the Sea 
of Galilee and the wady of Heshbon or 
even the Arnon, and cut in two by the 
Jabbok. Gilead sometimes=the whole 
region occupied by the Israelites east of 
Jordan (718; Nu 32%, etc.), but also 
sometimes =the north (2 *6, 3 15) or south 
(Nu 321; Jos 13 *°) parts alone (see map, 
E. Bt., 1727). all (the) Bashan (see 4). 
Salecah (Jos 12 °)=Salchad, on one of the 


southernmost heights of Jebel Hauran, - 


in the extreme south-east corner of 
Bashan. Edrei (1+). Both are situated 
near tributaries of the Yarmuk. 

11. Another Insertion of Later Date.—of 


the remnant of the Rephaim (Jos 124, ~ 


13 1"): see 21. bedstead, elsewhere in 


Hebrew always=couch, but may here= 


an ancient sarcophagus of black basalt, — v x 
such as are found in great numbers east’ 


of Jordan. The basalt contains about 
20 per cent. of iron, and has the colour and 
hardness of iron. 
usual size (cf. Is 81; Rev 211’). Rabbah: 


(Jos;23.25;~2iS ard; 12% andatg gyjerk. 


49 23. Ezek 2129; Am’ 114) =modern 


Amman, on the upper waters of the — 
Jabbok, about twenty-five miles north- 


east of the mouth of the Jordan and to the 


of a man, i.e. of the r 


west of the mass of hills, which separated 
the Ammonites from the Amorites of 
‘Hesbon. The one important city of the 
‘Ammonites. Itis not explained howOg’s 


. : 
153 ess 
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‘ bed’ came to be in Rabbah and not in 
Bashan. 
12-17. The conquered land is given 
to the 2} tribes : cf. Nu 32 5%, ctr. 2%, 28-39, 
130. An inserted note, as ® and 1, 
Read as RVm (all that Bashan 1s called 
the land of the Rephaim). 


14-17. A supplementary notite, in- 
serted by a later hand. 
14. Jair: ‘see Nu 3241, where the 


Havvoth-jair are said to be in Gilead 
(and so Jg1o** and 1Ch2*™f.); in 
1K 4 they are expressly distinguished 
from ‘ the region of Argob.’ D? (Jos 13 °) 
follows D here. son of Manasseh: i.e. 
descendant (cf. 1 Ch 27%). Geshurites and 
Maacathites =two Aramean tribes on the 
(west) border of Bashan; their territory = 
Golan (44%), east of the Sea of Galilee, 
Jogr2 *, 53 4433 -(D?) -acctaGen 224% 255 
15°; "1 Chie *, etc.; according to. 1 Ch 
2 78 Geshur and Aram took Havvoth-jair 
from Jair’s descendants. unto this day 
implies a longer interval of time than a 
few months. Not by the same hand as 
dpct8 i x(Clle2i22, 220, ete. jie) OS 4 retc.sal e 
12 setes)s 

15. Machir (cf. Nu 32 9%4°): son of 
Manasseh, father of Gilead (Nu 26?9; 
Jos 171). Gilead here = North Gilead. 

17. Kinnereth (Jos 11 ?, 19 8°): the city 
situated probably on the north-west side 
of the lake to which it gave its name 
(Nu 3414; Mt 14 *4, ‘ Gennesareth,’ etc.); 
seer K 157°. the sea of the Arabah (4 4°): 
the Salt Sea (Gen 14%; Nu 343-1, etc.), 
in combination as here (Jos 3 1%, 12 8)= 
the Dead Sea, a title apparently first 
used by classical writers in the 1st and 
2nd centuriesa.p. slopes (44°). RV text 
gives the best rendering (see Jos 10 1°, 
12%). (the) Pisgah, always with the article, 
probably meaning ‘ the cloven ’:-cf. 4 4°, 
3° 34s agost aa pas ts Nw exit y23 84 
seh peak is now so named. See further 

18-22. Command to the 24 tribes and 
to Joshua. 

18. you, meaning the 24 tribes. 
bi18-20.'Ci. N32) 5:38. 

20 and 25. beyond Jordan: Lets “here, the 
west of Jordan (ctr. 11). 

21-22. No parallel in Numbers (cf. Dt 
138), Ye. The writer’s thought passes 
to the people generally. The charge to 
encourage Joshua is given in 2°, 

‘23-29. Moses’ Petition. He may See, 
but not Enter, the Good Land. Joshua is 
to Lead Israel therein. 


24. O Lord Gop (9 26, which see): i.e. 


Lord Jehovah. 


25. mountain, rather ee as | 


a7; ete. 


(164 


26. wroth, a stronger word in Hebrew 
than ‘ angry ’in1 37,471. Thesame word 
is used, Ps 78 2 5% 62, 

297. Ci. 3q4-* £:{ fis). 


28. charge: same word as ‘com- 
manded”’ in: 1%#1;. cf; Isttio*jo1 Sages 
25 39 (RV ‘ appoint’). encourage (1 **); 


strengthen (‘ be courageous and strong ’: 
31 723; Jos 1 & 7% 18), Nu 27221 is 
parallel to 2728 here, but the incidents are 
differently conceived and expressed, and 
are placed before Nu 32 (which corre- 
sponds to Dt 31*°) instead of after it. 
The natural inference is that they are 
independent narratives. 

29. The close of the retrospect which 
began in 1°. valley=ravine or glen, a 
different word from 274, used in same 
phrase, 44°, 34°; cf. ‘the valley of Hinnom’; 
thirteen times (Ps — etc.). See Sinat 
and Palestine, App., Beth-peor (4 *%, 
34%; Jos 13 20, and of. Nu 23). othe 
exact site is uncertain. Eusebius puts 
it near Mount Peor, opposite to Jericho: 
cf. Baal-peor (4%; Nu 25 * 5 18), 

IV. 1-40. Exhortation to keep the 
statutes ... taught to them, remem- 
bering the greatness of Jehovah’s revela- 
tion of Himself at Horeb. 

1. And now connects the exhortation 
with what precedes, but it is noteworthy 
that the exhortation is based on the 
revelation at Horeb, whereas the retro- 
spect deals with events after that revela- 
tion. statutes and judgements, as 5 1, 61. 

2oiChERev 2a! 2 

3-4. Reference to Nu 2515. Here we 
have history idealized. Idolaters are, 
to a man, destroyed. The faithful, to a 
man, survive. Baal-peor, ‘ because of’; 
lit. ‘in.’ In second case at least ‘ Baal 
of Peor,’ i.e. the local Baal worshipped 
on Mount Peor (3? 52 Psst06:7?); 

5: I have taught | implies a previous 
exposition of the law; ctr. ‘ Iam teaching ’ 
(lit.) in. 

7. a God so nigh. Adjective is in 
plural, probably to denote that heathen 
gods are meant here. 10-14. See Ex 19. 


10. to fear me all the days (674; Jer 
32 **). 
12. no form, but see Ex 241°11, only 


a voice (Ex 19 !*, 201). 

13. his covenant (?* and twenty-four 
times in Deuteronomy; Ex 19 5, 2478, 
34 1% 27°28) as embodied in the Ten ‘Words - 
(RVm): see Ex 3478 and Dt 5222. and 
he wrote them upon two tables of stone 
(91°, no #34 (Bix 24945 gts aig te 3404). 
God is the writer, ‘not fas it sate in 
Ex 34 2°) Moses. - 

14. The command ‘ at that) time’ to. 
teach ‘statutes and qucleciionia as ad- 
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ditional to ‘ the Ten’ Words,’ is fulfilled 
thirty-nine years later in the field of 
Moab. 

15-18. No form seen on Horeb, therefore 
no image admissible in worship. _ like- 
ness, as Ezek 8 !°, 

19. Worship of the host of heaven 
equally precluded by the nature of the 
Horeb revelation. It was prevalent in 
the period of the later kings (2 K 171, 
etc.; Zeph1®; Jer8*, etc.; Ezek 815), 
divided: i.e. allotted (29 2°, RV text and 
margin) to be worshipped by them. 

20. brought you out of the iron furnace, 
out of Egypt (as Jer1r*; 1 K 85! [D?] f). 
for your sake (1 ®’ note). 

24. Quoted Heb 12°. 

25-31. Warning: Exile will be the 
penalty of disobedience; yet repentance 
will obtain mercy. A passage full of 
meaning to Israel in exile. 

28. which see not, etc. Cf. Ps 115 >’, 
135 117, and Hosea, Isaiah, Habakkuk, 
Jeremiah. 

29. Wording as Jer291!%. heart and 
soul (6°): heart=intellect (Jer5#, RV 
text and margin), soul=affections (241°, 
Hebrew). 

30. the latter days: lit. the end of the 
days, i.e. on the horizon of the prophet’s 
vision. Fairly frequent phrase in the 
prophetical books. Relative, not abso- 
lute, finality. 

32-40. Further appeal to the greatness 
of Israel’s experience of Jehovah. 

34. Wording as 268; Jer 3271. 

36. instruct: rather discipline, chasten, 
as8 Pr 19?) 

38. asatthisday. Prima facie meaning 
is that they are now in possession. 
nations greater and mightier (see 7). 

41-43. Moses Appointed Three Cities on 
the East of Jordan to which the Manslayer 
might Flee.—Probably this is by a later 
hand (see 19 13 notes). It clearly marks 
off 1 °-4 4° from the discourse which follows. 

43. Bezer, somewhere on the eastern 
Ramoth: ?=es-Salt 
or el-Jalud. Golan: cf. the modern 
district Jaulan (see 3 ‘4 note). 

44-49. Preface to the Discourse and 
Exposition of Law: 5-26, 28.—Cf. 1*° 
and for references to places 2 °°, 3 1” 29, 
Probably this belongs to an originally 
independent edition of Deuteronomy, and 
may be itself composite (note ‘ the law’ 


_ 44 and ‘ the testimonies,’ etc., 4°). 


45-46. The practical identi! cation of . 


the Exodus and the smiting of Sihon 


shows that the writer lived at a time when 


_ the forty years ‘ had dwindled to a point.’ 


a 


e 


Sion for Hermon : 


A aes a 


? read Sirion as 3 £ 


V.-XI. An Exhortation, leading up to 
the Exposition of Laws (12-26, 28). 

V. 1. All Israel (11). Hear, O Israel 
(64, Ons 20° * ct, 4; 63 tT). 

3. not with our fathers, but with us, 
as 4°, 1177. our fathers: i.e. the patri- 
archs, as 4 3187, etc, 

5. The people hear Jehovah’s voice, but 
Moses ‘ shews,’ i.e. declares, the actual 
words afterwards. 

the word. LXX, Syriac, Targum, Vul- 
gate, ‘ the words.’ 

6-22. The ten words, spoken by Jehovah 
in the Mount to all the assembly and then 
written upon two tables of stone. Cf. 
Ex 20 +17 notes. The variations here 
are in the style, and reflect the humani- 
tarian spirit, of D. 

I2, 15, 16. as Jehovah thy God com- 
manded thee. ... Clearly comments, 
not part of the words of Jehovah Himself. 

21. In Ex 20!” house first. In primi- 
tive usage ‘house’ included wife and 
family and household, as 127; Jos24}, 
etc. D puts ‘wife’ first, reflecting a 
later usage. 

22. and he added no more (cf. 9%). 
Sharp distinction made between Decalogue 
and subsequent legislation. tables of 
stone (9°%1’, 101). assembly (cf. 41°, 
92°, etc.) 

23-33. People ask Moses to be their 
go-between. Jehovah approves (18 14’; 
Bx2o i) 

26. living God (1S 177% 86; Jer 107, 
23 °6 +): cf. (different Hebrew) 2 K 194, 
16s. }.os'3:49s2Fios 1 92 Ps 42:7) 84°45; 

33. all the commandment (singular) = 
the primary duty of 6°: cf. 301, 675, 81 
+ five times; combined here with 
statutes, etc. (plural), as 61, 71. 

29, 33. Note parallel in Jer 7 7. 

VI. 1-3. Observe the commandment 
and all will be well. 

3. in a land. ‘in’ not in Hebrew: 
either ‘ a land,’ etc., is misplaced, or some 
preceding words have dropped out. 

4-5. The Supreme Command based 
upon a Supreme Truth.—The Shéma 
(=‘ Hear’) which at a later time was — 
ordered to be recited twice daily by every 
Israelite. Quoted Mk 122°, etc. 

4b. RVm reveals the various possible 
ways of rendering the Hebrew. Possibly 
both unity and uniqueness are intended— 
Jehovah can neither assume different 
phases in different localities or con- 
ditions, nor be regarded as one of many. 


-But the last RVm rendering would mean _ 
“one God for Israel, and Israel must — 


honour no other,’ and this may be the 
actual meaning (cf. 1Ch291, ‘alone,’ 


Hebrew ‘one’). 4 * 8° (? of later date) 
15 $ 
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explicitly affirms that there are no ‘ other 
gods,’ and so Jer 2", 16 ®°. 

5. As Jebovah is one, so Israel must 
give undivided allegiance to Him. love 
Jehovah thy God (see Intro., 1). In Deuter- 
onomy ten times, not elsewhere in Penta- 
teuch. with all—thy heart, etc. The 
phrase in Deuteronomy eight times, in 
Joshua and Kings (D*) six times, in 
Chronicles three (two in parallels to Kings), 
in Jer 3241 (of God) once }. with all thy 
might = 2 K 23” of Josiah f. Every- 
where else ‘might’ is used adverbially, 
“with force,’ i.e. exceedingly. 

6-9. These words to be written upon 
the heart and upon doorposts, and to be 
taught to children (11 1°?°; cf. Ex 13%), 
hence the phylacteries. (Mt 23°) and 
mezuzah of Judaism (see &. Bz. under 
‘Frontlets’). In Exodus figurative, but 
here perhaps *: ® literally, especially ° 

10-15. lest thou forget. To go after 
other gods will be their destruction (8 1’). 

2. house of bondage: lit. of slaves. 
Ex 13%! (JE), 202 (=Dt5°); Dt7* 
+ three times, elsewhere four times, 


. always of Egypt. 


13. The fear of Jehovah is fundamental 
(4.1°-+ twelve times). 

14. other gods: seventeen times in 
Deuteronomy (but 31 1* 2° is not D); 
eighteen times in Jeremiah, and thirteen 


times by compilers of Judges and Kings; 


not in Isaiah or other prophets. 
16-19. Israel is not to tempt Jehovah. 
16. tempt, i.e. test, prove, as Gen 221; 
Ex 207°; Dt "I *note. Massah (i.e. Test- 
ing): 9, 33°; Ex17 7; Ps95°, 
20-25. An instruction to be given to 
inquisitive children. 
20. when thy son, etc.=Ex 1314 (R94). 
24. to fear... for our good galway: 
47°; Jer 32%. as at this day (22°). 
weg. it shall be righteousness ... (241%; 
cf. Gen 15 °). 
VII. 1-11. Israel is to ‘devote’ the 


seven nations. of Canaan and to destroy 


all objects used in idol-worship. 
I. seven nations greater and mightier’ 
than thou (4%, 91,1128), Israel was 


4 comparatively weak and few in number 


(ctr. 11°, 26°; Nu1z**). seven: Jos 3°, 


244 (D*); cf. Dt 2017 (six), 17 (two); 
# Gen 15 1921 (ten). 
Py she RVm Hebrew ‘ devote’ (2 87, BS; 


7%, 13 1517, 2017) =set apart to God, and 
so make taboo to men. In the case of 
persons, it meant death; of things, it 


_ meant giving to the sanctuary. So also. 
- on the Moabite Stone; and see Lev e 28:29; 


4 4 Jos 61719 7 -18- 7S re, etc, 


ge cf Ir f,, etc, 


' 4. me= Jehovah. Sor bangs of person 
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5. pillars, Asherim (see 16 71°? note). 

6. See Introduction and Ex19°*°. 
holy people : as 14% 21, 2618: cf. Lev 17-26: 

7. fewest: see note on}, 

8. Jehovah’s love for Israel, as ii2a% 
not expressed in Pentateuch outside 


Deuteronomy; =Hos 1-3, 1114; cf. Jer 

313; Mal1?, etc. redeemed: ransomed, 

as Ex 13/19 15.34.20), Nu t8151?, fies 2)S 
; Hos 13 14 


ony 10. The God of Israel is a supremely 
moral Being, showing mercy and judge- 
ment (10.171), 

9g. mercy: rather lovingkindness, as 
Hos 219, :°44;-6 4 6 RV)», 1014-129 3n8 
thousand generations (cf. Ex 20 ®°, RVm), 

12-26. If His people obey, Jehovah 
will bless and give victory. They must 
not be afraid, but destroy both the peoples 
and their idols: cf. Ex 23 7%3% (edited by 
R¢; note especially ‘none .. . barren,’ 
‘the hornet,’ ‘ by little and little,’ their 
gods ‘ asnare ’): Jos 24 ## (R4). 

26. a devoted thing : see note on *. 

VIII. 1-18. Thou shalt remember all 
the way (19°), otherwise ye shall perish. 

2. these forty years (*, 2 7); idealized as 
a golden age (34); cf. Le Ps 78/243, Bx 
164(P): Nehg?> #1. humble, prove: the 
purpose of the Divine education and 
discipline. 

3. Quoted by our Lord (Mt 44). 
thing . . 


every 
. i.e. if bread fails, Jehovah can 


ordain something else, such as, here, 
‘manna ’ (Ex 16}, etc.). 

5. chasteneth (4 ** note). 

9. iron ? = iron-like basalt (31). 


brass, i.e. copper. Iron and copper have 
been found in Lebanon and Edom, but 
apparently not in Canaan proper. 

15. fiery serpents (Nu21°*). scorpions, 
peculiar to Deuteronomy. water out of 
the rock (Nu 20 ®; Ex 171), 

16, manna, as % 

19. walkafter ...andserve... and 
worship (as Jer 13 1°, 1644, 25 §). 

IX. 1-X. 11. Jehovah goes Before as> 
Devouring Fire,. not because Israel is 
Righteous, but because other Nations are 
Wicked. Israel is Stiffnecked and Re- 
bellious, as. shown especially by Events 


_at Horeb.—Did this whole section once 


stand before 1° as part of the historical 

introduction ? See Ex 24 12154, 18), 37 18). 

3226 (7.14), 15-85) 94 1-4.28 (note the verbal 

identities). [9 2el a iS ee digression’ and 

ro &* a later insertion, ] 

‘eT Xoms Hear, O Israel: afresh beginning. 
3. quickly : ctr. 7 2? = 
9-11. tables of stone, as (JE) Ex 31 18, Bes 

etc., (D), 413,572, etc. tables of. the 


covenant (% 11-15): ctr. ‘tables of thetesti- 


_mony ’ (P), Ex 311, 3235, 34%, saat a 


and parallel 2Ch 5 (R4) are the only 
Passages outside the Pentateuch which 
connect the tables with ‘ the covenant.’ 

_9, 18, 25, X. 10. forty days and forty 
nights. The first and last verses clearly 
correspond with Ex 24 !°, 34 ®8 (both JE). 
The second and third appear to refer to 
the same ‘forty days’ as 101, The 
present wording of ro ® (‘as at the first 
time’ and ‘ hearkened,’ etc.) seems to 
imply this, but it is noticeable that Ex 
32 8°® speaks of an intermediate ‘ going 
up’ for intercession, distinct from the 
other two. 

10. the day of the assembly : 104, 18 16 
(phrase only in D); cf. verb 4 1° and subst. 
5 22,2 328, 

14-15. The intercession of Ex 32 
before descent is omitted. 
| 20. Peculiar to Deuteronomy. 
. 22-24. Parenthetical. Taberah (Nu 

1r*).. Massah (616, 33°; Ex177). Kib- 

_ roth-hattaavah (Nur1*4). Kadesh-barnea 
(x 19 26; Nu 13 2%, 14 34. 

| 25=18, and see note above. A notable 

instance of prevailing intercession. So 

Hebrew ‘and.’ —¥or idiom in ?* cf. 1 4%, 

26. O Lord Jehovah: as 3 *4, in Penta- 
teuch otherwise only Gen 15 * §; historical 
books eleven times, prophets twenty-six 
times (Amos six, Jeremiah five, Ezekiel 
eleven, others four). 

28. Cf. Nu 141° (in story of spies). 

X. 1-5. Another Visit to Top of Horeb. 

_Ark made. Second Delivery of Tables of 

Stone and Placing of Them in the Ark.— 

Cf. Ex 3414, where ark is not mentioned. 

Was it originally in JE’s account, but 

left out by Editor, so as not to clash with 

the P account. of making of ark after 
second return from the top (Ex 371°) ? 

I. Second or (?) third visit (see note on 

g % 1825, 101°), Hew. The first tables 

in Ex 32 1516 are said to be ‘ the work of 

God.’ 4. CEG 

__ 5b. Not now in Exodus. 
_ 6-7. An inserted fragment of itinerary, 
apparently from E. The four names of 
places occur in Nu 33%? (P), but in 
different order. The four sites are un- 
known. According to Nu 33%’, 2079, 
Aaron dies on Mount Hor. Deuteronomy 
and JE know nothing of Mount Hor. 
_ Bracket should be after? (not after ° as 
in RV). Be: 
6. Eleazar in JE only again Jos 24 *, 
in P frequently (Ex 6”, etc.). 
inserted here by R°. 
riestly ministry. — ike Se iwi. Oe 
at that time: i.e. during sojourn 
_(§5 originally standing im- 
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Ebal (see 27). 


(x1. 


contain originally an account of this set- 
ting apart, as resulting from Ex 32 26-29 ? 
(ctr. P in Ex 28-29; Lev 8; Nu 3). Unto 
this day (314 note). The tribe of Levi 
are to perform three priesily functions: 
(1) to bear the ark (31 °; Jos 8 33, etc.); 
(2) to stand before Jehovah and minister 
(7 #7, 18 5.7); (3) to,bless (215 [Nu 
6 #3-27)), See 181° note. the ark of the 
covenant (of Jehovah): characteristic of 
Dand D?* (31 % 25-26 etc.). The earlier 
phrase was ‘ the ark of Jehovah,’ as Jos 
31%, etc., and so originally in passages 
where the Deuteronomic expression now 
stands (see LXX, 1S 4 35). 9=18?. 

Io. See note on g » 1825,  zob=9 1%, » 

11. Ex 331 places this command before 
the second ascent (Ex 34). 

12-22. Devotional conclusion. Call to 
heart-circumcision, fear, and love. 

14-18. The greatness and the love of 
Jehovah. 

16. circumcise, etc. (30°; Jer 4%). 

19. the stranger: i.e. the foreign settler 
or sojourner “under protection’ (144 note, 
T7155 16 4 yetes iofi-verb,i 8:83) Gen<r2 19), 
for ye were strangers:\. . . =Ex 2221 
(2dR9)3 

22. threescore and ten: as Gen 46 27. 
(including two born in Egypt); Ex 1 ® (P). 
as the stars (1 1°, etc.). 

XI. 1-32. Exhortation continued, with 
further retrospective allusions to events 
in the wilderness. 

i and 18. Therefore: Hebrew, ‘ and.’ 

2. not your children, (7) but you: cf. 
53, 3%, 43, 
| 6. As Nu 16 }+ 824,27, 30.33, No mention 
of Korah and his company (P). 

10-12. In Egypt crops were dependent 
on irrigation; in Palestine they receive _ 
rain in autumn (‘former’) and spring. - 


These may be withheld, if Israel serves 


other gods. 
FG-211°Ch, 6: ©} Exir32/, a0 
23. See.7 1 note. 


24. Phrase as 25; Jos1*# (D4),14% | a 


hinder : RVm ‘ western.’ . 
26-28. A blessing and a curse (cf. 28). — 
29-32. Command to set the blessing on 
Mount Gerizim and the curse on Mount 


30. beyond Jordan: as 3 


standpoint of speaker in Moab. the way | 


of the going down...: ‘the western 
oe 


road.’ Gilgal: the well-known Gilgal is | 
near Jericho, twenty-eight miles south- 
south-west of Gerizim. Probably some _ 
‘stone-circle’ near Shechem is meant. 


the oaks of Moreh (cf. Gen 12°; Jos 24%), 


The descriptions of locality are so con- — 
flicting that it is difficult to believe that _ 
they come, as they stand, from the hand 
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of the original writer. Moreh may be not 
a proper name but=Director (i.e. the 
priest who gave answers to those who 
came to consult the Oracle. Cf. 171°, 
‘teach’ from same root), and cf. Jg 9 *’; 
lit. ‘the Soothsayers’ Terebinth (oak),’ 
which may be the same tree. 

XII.-XXVI. and XXVIII. Compilation 
and exposition of Laws (1 °). 

XII. 1-28. Laws relating to Worship 
and the Central Sanctuary.—Four sections 
Weve Goh2” 18-20) ,20728) ea Otthese.thnerastotwo 
are probably earlier in time. Note (1) 
second person singular in 1°78 as com- 
pared with second person plural in +1? (1 

54,7 seem to be editorial additions) ; 
(2) the less exact definitions of 2°27 com- 
‘pared with ® 11, etc.; (3) parallels to Jere- 
miah in 2 and 4; (4) the covering of the 
same-ground. 

2. the places: i.e. of worship (cf. Gen 
12°, 13% 4). hills, every green tree: cf. 
Jer 22°, 3% 13. pillars, Asherim: see 1671?" 
note. 

4-5. In contrast to the many ‘ places’ 
of the Canaanites, Israelites are to have 
one ‘ place,’ where alone they may sacri- 
fice and feast before Jehovah. the place 
which Jehovah .. . shall choose occurs 
twenty-one times in seven different forms 
itiet2-30% Ch Os Oct Le rn eo aie Nore 
(all D?); see Intro., 2 (4). out of all 
your tribes here only in Deuteronomy 
in this connexion, but 18° of Levitical 
Pricsmandimie Sacha mr 884 hs ako 
with parallels in Chronicles, of Jerusalem. 
to put his name there (71, 14°74; 1K 9%, 
Perel eee? IK 2'r Sh) ee Chit cause his 
name to dwell ’ in 41. 

6. burnt offerings (see Lev 1); sacri- 
fices = peace offerings (Lev 3); tithes (Lev 
27 °°; Nu 18 *t?4); heave offering (Nu 
151°) of your hand (!7, 15%, 161% 17) = 
voluntary personal offering; vows of 
freewill offerings (Lev 7 1°, 22 !**1); first- 
bhavedoe (@iGyO te 1 Dre teeyttnc thats Sao ye INR 
18 15-18), 

7. The sacrifice was followed by a feast 
on portions of the sacrificial flesh, in which 
all “the house’ was to share. Note that 
there is no reference to sin or trespass 
offerings. 

8. we do here this day . . . own eyes 
(for last clause see Jg 17°, 2125). Such 
words are inconsistent with the idea that 
there was at that time a stately Tabernacle 
worship, with strict regulations against 
irregularities set up by Moses himself (P). 
II. to cause his name to dwell there 
(rq 285.16 *: &84 2614; ef: Joerg jot Shion) 
Ez 64; Neh x 2 7)s 

12. the Levite that is within your gates 
p28 528) 14 27, 29 16 11, 14. 18 Se cf. 26 11-18), 
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Hebrew Levi, with the def. art., used 
collectively. See 181 note. within thy 
gates in Deuteronomy twenty-six times = 
walled cities, towns, villages (514, etc.; 
cf. Ex 20 1°; 1 K 8 37; parallel 2 Ch 6 ®* f) 

13-19. Offerings to be made and Feasts 
kept only in Jehovah’s chosen ‘place.’ 
But domestic animals may be killed and 
eaten at home non-sacrificially, if care be 
taken as to the blood. 

14. in one of thy tribes=2S77’, ‘any 
one of the tribes’: cf. 18°®, ‘any of thy 
gates’; but 2S 15 *=this or that one. 

15) kill. Hebrew usually means‘ sacri- 
fice,’ but 15 and 24 used of non-sacrificial 
killing. the unclean and the clean: 
i.e. ceremonially, as ??, 157%. See Lev 
7°79; cf.1S 207%. the gazelle and~ the 
hart (14°). It was always legitimate 
to eat at home the flesh of animals taken 
in hunting. 

16. the blood (9-7, 15 28; cf. 1S 143%; 
Lev. 27°44 [Hi], and: 327, 7A*f.cidgenig*® 
[P]). For want of an altar, it is to be 
poured upon the ground and the ‘ soul’ 
thus returned to God. 

20-27. A parallel injunction to 1*!° with 
variant phrases. 

20-21. The reason here given is that 
of too great distance from the sanctuary. 

23-25. Adds to the prohibition of 4 
the reason—the blood is the life (lit. the 
“soul ’). 

27. Of the burnt offering the whole, 
of the thank offering the blood only, 
is to come upon the altar. 

29-31 or 32. Israelis not toserve Jehovah, 
as the nations served their gods (cf. 7 7° f.). 

31. their sons ... do they burn .. .: 
cf. Jer 7*1, 195, and see Dt 181°; Lev 
18.*4 207532 Ko16 2) eter). 

XIII. Apostasy to be Stamped Out.— 
1-5 A prophet, or *1! a relation, or 1248 the 
inhabitants of a city, inviting to apostasy, 
to be put to death (cf. 17 2°’). 

I. prophet: see 18°22. a dreamer:. 
cf. E in Gen 20, 28, 31, 37, etc.; Nu 12 &, 
and see Jer 23 75-2. 32 (especially 2° while 
some dreams are as wheat, others are as 
straw), 27 ®, 29 8. 

2. the sign come to pass: ctr. 18 22, 
No prophetic message or dream which 
invites Israel to serve other gods can be 
from Jehovah, no matter what sign or 
wonder may be produced. 

3b-4 may be a later addition (note ‘ ye ’ 
in the middle of a ‘ thou’ section), but - 
it gives a theological explanation of why 
signs by false prophets sometimes come - 
to pass (cf. 1 K 22 1°28), tits ane ee 

5. spoken rebellion: as Jer 28 16, 29 82, _ 
put away: exterminate, as 17712, etc., — 
as the holiness of Israel demanded. __ 
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oCt. 17°". 

to. stone: same Hebrew word as in 
17 5, 22 * 24; Jos 7 25: Ex g 26 17 4, 
1918, 21 **5; ctr. the later word (ragam), 
Lev 20 2. aia 24 14, 16, asi Nu I4 1 15 35 ue 
Die 121s sios.7:2 5: 

13. RVm Hebrew, sons of worthlessness 
(Belial); same word 15°; Jg 192%, etc.; 
civi2 Cor61>; 

14. ask diligently : 174, 1938. 

16-17. the devoted thing: see 72 note. 
every whit. RVm, ‘as a whole burnt 
offering’ (331°; Ps511°; Lev62f.; 1S 
7° {Jg 20%°)): 

XIV. 1-21. Israel is a holy people, and 
therefore must not (1?) use heathen mourn- 
ing customs or (**!) eat unclean animals. 

1. the children: lit. ‘sons,’ as Is 12; 
cf. Ex 42°38; Hos 111, (‘my son’) of the 
nation. cut yourselves . . . baldness: as 
jen162 Am 82%! -Is 2272. in )these 
latter passages no sign of disapproval; 
they are the common practices of ancient 
times. But now regarded as unworthy 
of Israel. See Lev 197° (H). 

3. abominable thing = abomination 
(7°, etc.). In Deuteronomy seventeen 
times (out of twenty-seven in Pentateuch). 

4-20. Quoted unchanged from some 
The basis of 
these prohibitions is uncertain. Some 
may be in opposition to heathen beliefs 
or customs. 

13-18. after its kind, as Gen 1 71°. 

I9. winged creeping things : lit. swarm- 
ing things (Gen1?°f., RVm) that fly, 
i.e. winged insects. 

20. fowls here=‘ flying or winged 
things.’ 


21. Such eating prohibited, because it 
would be eating ‘ with the blood ’ (12 1°). 
‘the stranger,’ not being subject to ‘ the 
bawsictre Lev. 2474 etc. [P], 17 15-d.) 


_might’soeat. stranger, i.e. a foreigner per- 
manently resident (10 1°). 


foreigner, i.e. 
one who merely makes a temporary stay. 
Thou shalt not seethe . . ., the only law 
repeated three times in the Pentateuch = 
Ex 23 1%, 34 26, 
22-29. Tithes: cf. Am 44; Gen 28. 

- 22-23. A tenth of the produce of the 
field (corn, wine, and oil) to be brought 
to the chosen sanctuary and eaten before 


_ Jehovah, together with the firstlings. 


24-26. Special provision, if the way 
be too long. eae 
_ 27-29. Special arrangements in the 


third year for the relief of the poor (ctr. 


Secs 


The verse allows certain ex-. 
ceptions to the rule in 1°, as Lev 11 #1°*?, 


27. Best taken as the beginning of the 
regulation following. 

28. all the tithe is to be laid up within 
the towns, etc., and not taken to the 
sanctuary. The Levite (181°) and the 
poor (101819 etc.) are to receive it— 
either in public feasts or in individual 
doles, as needed (26 12°), 

XV. 1-11. The Year of Release. 

Tooee noteion: 22: 

2. shall release : lit. thrown down (2 K 
9°), let fall. In Ex 23 !°! used figuratively 
of land left fallow, here used of debt either 
remitted or suspended in the same 
seventh year (311°). These loans were 
charitable (23 1°), not commercial (a later 
development). 

3. foreigner (14°! n.). He is not sub- 
ject to the law of the fallow year and 
therefore does not need release. 

4-6. Ideal prospect, which (!4) is not 
likely to be realized in practice. 

6. lend (see 24 1°14), 

7-11. A poor Israelite to be helped, 
although year of release be near. 

12-18. Hebrew slave to be freed in 
seventh year. 

I2 and 1.=Jer 34% 14; based on Ex 
2125 but note ‘ Hebrewess ’ (the woman 
servant no longer by custom a concubine, 
as in Ex 21 71), and ‘ the door’ (not of 
the sanctuary, but of the house). Ex 21 ° 
has been generally understood to mean 


the former, but ‘Elohim’ may=the 


household teraphim. There is no parallel 
here to Ex 21 #4. See also regulations in 
Lev25 3°46. (Hi and:P), 

TepiGis hf p16) 24 1s, A 

19-23. Firstlings ; 12 ® 1’, 14 73; ci. Ex 
P3218) 227? t.. g4i7* J oomainlys ie acts 
and. ctr. Bxa32jNu:18.t52* dev i279 27;) 
(P). In Ex 22°° sacrificed on eighth day, 
here annually at the sanctuary, probably 
at the Passover. In Nu 18 assigned to 
Aaron, and not available for the offerer. 
This was a later usage. 

22-23. See-m7 4 and. 72:75, 


XVI. 1-17. Three Annual Pilgrimages : 


cf. Ex 23 1418, 34 18-23, 72 21°27, 13 3-19; Lev 


23. gNiu 2-29° fx r2.d30o LGA) Bh ARaes Nay 
9:1714,. -Feast..(1%1%): see Ex 23 44; cf. the 
Haj (=the Hebrew word here) to Mecca. ~ 


The three Feasts (1°) were originally agri- 
cultural (as Exodus), but two of them 


have in Deuteronomy also historical sig- 


nificance. + 


1-8. The Passover and the Feast of _ 
Unleavened Bread (Hebrew Mazzoth).— — 
Deuteronomy combines two feasts which © 
in JE are treated separately. Abib= 

fresh ears (as Ex 9*1; Lev 24). For the © 
month see Ex 134, 23 15, 3418, all in con- — 
nexion with the Feast of Mazzoth. P 


be 69 


_ but see.?° and 26 }*11, 


Ot Ingathering (Ex123,28,' 3478) : 


ie ati ‘Three pHanihats feasts a year, 
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characteristically ‘the first month’ (Ex 
12, etc.) =the post-exilic Nisan (Neh 2 *) 
D does not fix the day of the month, 
and regards Mazzoth as beginning on the 
day of the Passover. -In P it begins the 
next day (Nu 28 !%1%), 

1. hold (lit. make) Passover, phrase used 
mainly by priestly writers. 

2. of the flock and the herd: better 
“even sheep and oxen.’ In Ex 12% (P) 
lamb (or kid)—a later usage. in the place 
. . . there (12°) as opposed to (*) within 
any of thy gates. Hitherto the Passover 
seems to have been a homestead rite 
(Ex 12 21°27) (JE +R). 

3. The Feast of Mazzoth, which, ac- 
cording. to Ex 13 71° (JE+R) was 
instituted the day after the first Passover, 
and is distinct from the Passover in 23 '* 
and 34 18, is here combined with it. In P 
the two are instituted at the same time 
and before the first Passover (Ex 12 1*°). 

4b. neither ... until. the morning: 
Chaar 3 qi. (23 18) 1g a0, 

4, 6. at even (Ex 12 ®, RVm). 

6. at the season: lit. appointed time 
(Ex 9°), here apparently the appointed 
hour. : 

7: roast, RVm ‘or seethe,’ as 147}; 
1S 21315, the very process which P says 
is not to be applied to the paschal lamb 
(Ex 12%). Some think the word here= 
“cook ’ generally: cf. 2 Ch 35 1% but ? 

7-8. If these verses both form part of 
the original text the rest of the feast of 
Mazzoth, including the ‘assembly’ on 
the seventh day, must be kept at home, 


unless the home (‘ thy tents ’) is close to. 


the sanctuary, whereas Ex 13° speaks of 
the seventh day as a ‘ haj ’ to Jehovah. 

8. no work, and so P (Ex 12 6). 

9-12. The Feast of Weeks. Ex 34% 
(2;Ch 89) 2c cf: ' Ex 23.16 .(‘ of Uharvest:’)$ 
Lev 23 1571; Nu28 2681 (‘weeks ’) = Pen- 
tecost. 

-9. Seven weeks, from the beginning of 
corn-harvest. Again no fixed calendar 
date: ctr. Leviticus and Numbers. Deu- 
teronomy makes no explicit reference to 

_firstfruits (ctr. Ex 23 and 34 and_Nu 28), 
after the measure 
of the freewill offering . . . (RVm), the 
amount of the offering to be fixed by the 
offerer according to his prospering: ctr. 
Nu 28 ?? ff.; cf. 17 and 12 8. 

"rr. See 127 13 Otc. 


f 


818+: cf. Neh 8 1418) called in JE Feast 
Again no 
alendar date. It would fall about the 
of September. 14. rejoice, as 11, 


---: 13-15. The Feast of Booths (and so 
see 23 *4.(P]; Zech 14 14195 Ezr 34 oon 


307? RVm; Gen 8 4; Jer 3217. 


salem. 
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at which all Israel’s males shall appear 
before Jehovah (as Ex 23 *”, 34°). Pass- 
over here merged’ in Mazzoth. Not 
national, but family, gatherings; not all 
at calendar dates, but varying from year 
to year according to the seasons, and 
according to the part of the country in 
which each family lived. 

16. appear: lit. ‘in the presence of,’ 
but many read the Hebrew as =‘ see the 
face of.’ 

16b. none... 
34 20, 

17. as he is able: see RVm and cf. )°. 

18-20. Judges and Officers. 

18. Judges (11%, 257); with ‘ priests * 
(Tz te rer APS his with ‘elders’ (21.7; 
Ezr 10 4); with both and with ‘ officers 
(291° [LXX reads Judges for tribes]; 
Jos 838, 232, 241 fall R®)).- shalt thou 
make. By whom or how is not stated; 
the king appoints in 2Chi19%*. Not 


empty, as Ex 23 1* and 


necessarily a novel institution. D traces 
them back to Moses in 11% See also 
note on 191". Officers (1 1°). 

19.7 Practically=Ex 23%, (*),\,(cf. “Lev 


19:15), & and seerxg 9:7. 
21-22. Asherah or pillar beside, the 
altar of Jehovah forbidden: cf. 7°, 12 3; 
Ex 3418 (R4), of Canaanite altars, etc.; 
cfiidzev 264>(H)s: Jg 67580 %er KG ¥q"35Ts 
17 §, 27°; Mic 5 1° f., etc. Asherah= pole, 
planted in the ground beside an altar, 
probably representative of a sacred tree. 
Pillar, probably originally=a natural 
rock (Gen 35 !4, 281% **). but later an 
artificial obelisk, the distinguishing mark 
of a holy place. Originally used at 
Facig Silay ve of Jehovah without offence 
(EX 3h *; Is, 19 Hos 3*5;[107 Fin and 
see 1K iereee 2 Ch 3 151"). the altar : 
cf. Ex 20°48, The phraseology suggests 
that these two verses are an earlier pre- 
Josianic law, inserted here possibly by 
another hand. Note also the close con- 
nexion of subject between 16 !82° and 
17° ff.~ Itcmay be) that 174 and: 17.27 ~ 
are also out of their original place. See 
note below. 
XVII. 1. A blemished sacrificial victim 
is an abomination : 15 *1; cf. Lev 22 2° (H). 
2-7. Apostasy : cf. Ex 22,20 '1,2-7_-closely. | 
allied to 13, and perhaps originally formed > 
part of it. 5. stone: Hebrew as 131° n, 
6=19 '*: cf. Nu 35 %° (P). 

74 =13 °°: 7D Kotes =f 135. 
8-13. A supreme tribunal. 
matter congruous with 16 182°, 
8. too hard: lit. too wonderful, as” in, 
The word 
in 1}? is different. get thee up. The 
sanctuaries were on heights, and so Jeru- 

the place... eS Vth) a Heh 


In subject= 


ie ial 
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_ 9. the priests (18% n.). Priests and 
judge combined in one tribunal (19 ", 
Ale te bi Ch. To & 12). Thou shalt en- 
quire. LXX and Samaritan, ‘ they,’ i.e. 
the members of the Court (cf. rg 18), 

9, 10, I1. shew, i.e. declare (5 5). 

14- -20. If Israel sets up a King, he 
must be '® Jehovah’s choice, !*17 not like 
Solomon, ***° a student of this law (cf. 
Eas 8 *-) 2/Si8:* f.). 

15. from among thy brethren : cf. 18 18, 
a foreigner. Northern Israel more in 
danger of this than Judah. The radical 
objection to a foreigner was his ignorance 
of Jehovah's law. 

166. forasmuch . . . (Note second per- 
son plural), probably an insertion. 

18-19. Presupposes 31 ° ff. or 4 ff.; 

a later insertion, ?° naturally follows 17, as 
8 14 follows 8 38, 

XVIII. 1-8. The Levitical priests. 

1. The priests the Levites (17 * 18, 24 
27.2: ; Jos 3 3, 8 33); ‘ the priests, the sons 
of Levi’ (21 's , 31°); ‘the priest(s ya (rey 
ESE nto 130 2 26%; Jos.4% 8); the tribe 
of Levi’ (10 3 and here, Jos 13 !4); ‘ the 
Levite that is within your (thy) gates’ 
(F224: 2874 27, 16 14:14): “the Levite’ (12 }?, 
T47", 18° [Hebrew], 26,4421?) sauithe 
Levites, “(27 1+) 31)5)._. Ine Deutércnomy 
one order of ministers only. ‘ Deutero- 
nomy knows no Levites who cannot be 
priests ’ (see 108 n.). The Levite has no 
inheritance (10%, etc.), i.e. no territory 
of his own; he has his share of the fire- 
offerings to Jehovah, and is commended 
to the charity of Israel (12 1*, etc.). With 
this the historical and earlier prophetical 
writings agree. When we come to 
Ezekiel, distinction is made between 
Jerusalem, and country, Levites. In P 
(Lev 8-10; Nu 3, 4, 18 }’) only Aaron and 
his sons are priests, and so in 1 and 2 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Levites 161 
times, priests 175, as distinct Orders. all 


the tribe of Levi, perhaps originally not 
in 1, but subject of verb in ?, cf. 10°, for 


in Hebrew of 2 the verb and pronouns are 
in the singular. The LXX has in ‘the 
offerings (Karpomata) of Jehovah are 


_ their inhéritance, they shall eat them.’ 


fire-offerings, sixty-two times in P, 
otherwise. aly here and Jos 134; 1S2 28 


— (R?.) 


2. as he hath spoken : not reedetied in 
"existing: ‘Pentateuch. 

3-4. The priests’ right. or due in peace 
- offerings and firstfruits. shoulder, men- 


- tioned Nu 6 19 (Nazirite law); cheeks and 


maw (stomach), not mentioned elsewhere 
nwith sacrifice: ctr. Lev 7 **°4; 
1S 21816 appears to reflect 


when the dues. were. Boe: : 


[XIx. 


defined. the priest, i.e. 
priest in attendance. 

4. firstfruits and first (same word in 
Hebrew): see Ex 2319, 3426; Dt 261-41; 
Nu18"™: cf.2Ch31 5. the first of the 
fleece; here only. 

5. him, i.e. the tribe of Levi, and see 
BOR 27 Pe to )2) 28. 

6-18. A country Levite coming to the 
chosen sanctuary and miniscering there 
shall be given a like portion with those 
already there (but see 2 K 23 °): 

6. sojourneth: see ro!* note, 1474 note; 
ctr. Nu 35 18, where forty- eight cities are 
assigned to the Levites, the; place<..1% 
(12 > note). 

8. the sale of his patrimony: lit. ‘ his 
sellings according to the fathers ’"—a very 
obscure phrase, but there is nothing to 
show that it was landed or even here- 
ditary property. 

9-32. Wizards v. Prophets. Keynote in 
1315, The ancient world was ‘ hag-ridden 
by superstition’ as to means of ascer- 
taining the divine will and purpose. Nine 
kinds of wizards are enumerated here: 
(1) Moloch-sacrificer (12 *1: cf. Lev 18 #1, 
202s so; Kir6 tretc.)* (2), Diviner (4's 
6? 52 zeki21. 7h f.)3(3)>Augurer'; (4) sev 
198; Is 2°, etc.); (4) Enchanter, or one 
that observes omens (Gen 44°15; Lev 
19 *8; Nu 23 *); (5)s Sorcerer: 3(Ex:7:44} 

22 18. Jer 27°, etc.); (6) Charmer (Ps 58°; 
Is 47% es (7) and (8) the consulter of 
ghost or familiar spirit (Lev 1971; 1S 
28 °14% 2: Ke23 745» ete.)5 (gd) can enquirer 
of the dead (Is 8 1%), an inclusive term. 

13. perfect, as Gen 17 }= without moral 
blemish; Lev 13, etc., of physical per- 
fection. 

14-15. but as for thee. Israel is in a 
different position from any other nation. 
aprophet... 
His will through prophets, as. once through 
Moses. A single prophet is not meant, 
but a prophetical order. The promise, 
however, received a culminating fulfil- 
ment in the Messiah (Ac 3% f., 7%’). 
from the midst of thy brethren, as 18, and 
so LXX, Sam. here omit ‘ of thee.’ 

E623 70. Chin F878. the day of the as- 


the particular 


sembly (9 1°, 10 *). At ome 


20. Cf. Jer 29 8 and context. 


. gI-22. Thecriterion, of oreukear is, 
fulfilment (cf. Jer 28 °). 


This must. be 
qualified by 13? f. (Jer 18 77°; Jon 3°79). 
XIX. 1-13. Cities of Refuge: 4 


The three ‘cities in 2 seem to be, west of | 
Jordan and those of *® east of. Jordan. 


.4 41-43, according to which Moses separated Ah 


three cities of Jordan in his lifetime, jis not. 
Bees to. 


Jehovah willmake known ~ 


41-48 ¥ oa : 
Bx 211834; Nua 5 3s (P); Jos 20° (b). —_— 


Nu 35 agers in questiate. 4 ty a 


x 
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einfach Te a eee 


with Deuteronomy, but is fuller and very 
differently phrased. Jos 20 says that the 
children of Israel in the days of Joshua 
set up the six cities, three on the west, 
three on the east, of Jordan. 

4. unawares: lit. ‘ without knowledge.’ 
Nu 35 !! RVm, ‘ through error.’ 

6. avenger of blood (2S514™; Nu 
351° ff.; Jos 20°).~ Hebrew ‘ Goél’= 
“one who reclaims or revindicates a right,’ 
then ‘one who releases, redeems’ (Ru 
Beat RVin: jobs1g3"5) Psitoy ett). 

g. These cities could be taken as ad- 
ditional to the.three in 4414", and the 
three in 2 above, but Jos 20 only knows 
of six altogether, and 44! ff. is apparently 
not known to the writer of 19 14°. 

11-13. The murderer, however, is not 
to escape. Only blood can atone for 
blood. wilfully shed. Note the part 
played by the elders (cf. 21 261 20, 
22 As lihngs (8 sxeto:):— ImaDenterononry 
they exercise judicial functions. The 
Goél is the executioner, but the elders 
must first try the accused and hand him 
over, if found guilty, to the avenger. 


14. Removal of landmark (2717; Hos 


5 re mPrigg4® (2310 slopa *)—a serious 
crirhe. they ‘of old time: lit. ‘ the former 
ones ’=ancestors (Lev 264°). This law, 


therefore, refers to a time subsequent to 
the settlement in Canaan. 

15-21. The law of witness. 

15 reaffirms 17° as a general rule (cf 
Nu 35 °° [P)). 

16. an unrighteous witness: lit. ‘a 
witness of violence’ (Ex 23 aeetPS 35" a 
RVm). wveonie doing, RVm ‘ rebellion ’ 
defection—in 13° in a religious sense, 
here more generally. Trig Neloey Ly 

21. life for life, etc., as Ex 21 f.; 
Lev 24 182°... See Mt 5 38. 

XX. War. Regulations.—Peculiar to 
Deuteronomy. Would come more natur- 
ally between 21° and 1°. 

2. the priest. War a religious duty, 
consecrated by sacrifice, as 1S 7°, PDS P25 
cf. the phrase ‘consecrate a war’ ‘(Mic 3 3 
RVm';' Jer.6:4;etc:). 

5. the officers (rt 15 note). dedicated it: 
a good custom, not mentioned elsewhere. 

6. used (28°; see -Jer315 RVm. 
‘ Hebrew profane, ‘or ‘make common,’ etc.) 
. =the fifth year ‘use’ in Lev 19 28-25, 

7. AS 24 

ng. captained of hosts,as t K 25: cf.Dt 145, 

II. tributary : rather as RVm. 

- 12-14. Irreconcilable with Christian 
standards, but lenient as compared with 
cruelties often practised in ancient war- 
fare (Am 1 * 1%, etc.). 

15-18 look like an addition to recon- 
. Cile'424 with 7 14, / 
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16. aught that breatheth: lit. ‘ any 
breath,’ as Jos 104°, 11 14, etc.; only of 
human beings. ‘ 

19-20. Ctr. 2K 31% 5; cutting down 
palm trees frequent in ‘Arabic warfare, 
so also Assyrian, etc. 

20. bulwarks: rather‘ siegework.’ Same 
Hebrew word in 1% ‘ besieged.’ 

XXI. 1-9. The dead body found in the 
field. Clearly a law of primitive char- 
acter. 

2. elders and judges (161° note), Ezr 
10 14, Possibly judges here called in only 
for measuring, as in *® elders only. 

5. the priests the sons of Levi (181 note); 
needed to see that the correct Jehovah- 
formula is used. 

7. answer and say, as 26°: cf. 27 14 f. 

8. forgive: lit. cover (or wipe away) 
of God, as 32 43; Jer 18 8; Ps 65 3 (‘ purge 
away \Seaand ‘especially Genser pit: 

‘I will cover his face with the present ’; 
in P always of the priest, as Lev i ar es 
etc. (“make atonement ’). 

I0o-XXV. Miscellaneous laws, mainly 
civil and domestic. 

XXI. 10-14. female captive: connected 
with war-legislation of 20; oe to 
Deuteronomy. 10a =20 14, 

r4slet hergo;.| ...1 Gijer340°" Ext 

15-17. Right of the firstborn. ’ Peculiar 
to Deuteronomy. 

17. a double portion, as 2 K 2® (Zech 


138). the beginning, as Gen 49? RVm 
‘firstfruits,’ etc. right of firstborn= 
‘ birthright ’ in Gen 25 31-34, 


Peculiar to 
Ex 21 15, ats 


18-21. Incorrigible son. 
Deuteronomy, but cf. 27 1%; 
ev 207: 

18, 20. stubborn and rebellions = Jer 
a8 (Hebrew) ; Ps 788: 

19. elders of his city (19 1*). the gate, 
where the elders sat and administered 
justice (2215, 257; Ru 41232; Am 5 10.15, 
etc.).-_ 21. stone: 13 1° v.n. 

21b=13 * 11, 7718, 79 20, 

22-23. Body hung’ ona tree after execu- 
tion (as Jos 10 787; 25412). accursed 
of God. Quoted Gal 3 3 but omitting 
‘ of God.’ 

XXII. 1-4. Thy brother’s things lost 
or animals strayed or fallen. 

z,4s Ch. Ex23 *®(' enemy.): 
2-3. Peculiar to Deuteronomy. 
5. Peculiar to Deuteronomy; directed 


against the simulated changes of sex in | 


Canaanite and Syrian heathenism tHQtee 
son Smith, O.T.J.C., 365). 


_ 6-7. Peculiar to Deuteronomy, — Sinisa 
dicating either respect for parenthood 


(5 1°) or right to the produce, but not to — 
the bird itself. 4 
8. Peculiar to Desietoney al but cf. a 


-‘Aram-Naharaim.’ 


Jer2 ? , 
Tate serie and Egyptian admissible | 
in the third generation. Cf. 24 (ctr. Am 
BY At18 etci) pda IO Ne aL SSE oes 


wee 
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Bx 21 $388, 
2%. 5A r0,°). 

g-11. Natural distinctions are to be 
observed (cf, Lev 19 }%), 

9b. Peculiar to Deuteronomy. be for- 
feited, ie. to the sanctuary (so RVm); cf. 
same verb Lev 6. 

12. RVm ‘twisted threads’ (1 K 717 fF: 
cf. Nu1rs5%®° ‘tassels,’ where also a 
motive is given) (cf. Mt 9 *°, 23 5). 

13-20. Laws relating to marriage. 
alsor24getiien.8-9, 

14. shameful things: lit. caprices of 
words. 

17. the garment=wrapper or mantle, 
used often for sleeping on (24 18) as well 
as for wearing by day (22 3-5). 

Ig. amerce, i.e. fine. his wife, Ais, 
emphatic. put away (24 14). 

21. the men of her city: cf. 21 21, 13 1°. 
folly: almost always used of acts of im- 
morality: cf. Is 32 ® RVm ‘ fool ’; Jer 29 ?%. 

22. Penalty for adultery, as Lev 201°: 
cf. Ezek 16 *8 4° etc., and Jn 8°. 

23-24. treated as—=adultery, betrothal 
being as binding as marriage. 

23-27. Peculiar to Deuteronomy. 

29-29.1Gf. Ex 2214f, 29d. As 1%, 

30.\So: 272°; Lev 18)*, 2044.5 father’s 
wife, i.e. step-mother. 

XXIII. 1-6. Persons Inadmissible into 
the Assembly of Jehovah.—Jehovah’s as- 
sembly, i.e. the religious community 


Eastern roofs are flat (Jos 


See 


RON695720.4-Mic2 ®:.1-Ch 28% F). 


I may be directed against the religious 
mutilations of the Galli, but the kings of 
Israel and Judah adopted the employment 
of eunuchs- from neighbouring courts 
@S8?> RVm;.1 K22”,.etc.);and this 
regulation is probably similar to 147; 
Lev 21 2°, 22 24: ctr. the more spiritual 
conception of Is 56 °°: cf. Ac 8 2788, 

2. bastard. Probably =the offspring of 
an incestuous union or of one within 
the prohibited degrees of affinity (Lev 
18 18 2010-21), not=one born out of 
wedlock. 

3-6. Cf. Lam 11°; Neh 131. they met 
you not... Dt2?® ff. is silent on this 
poir*, and 2° seems to imply the con- 


‘trary. when ye came forth out of Egypt 


could hardly be spoken of an event which 


took place forty years after the Exodus 


by one who spoke only six months after, 
that event had taken place. they 
(Hebrew ‘he’) hired (Nu22%, etc.). 
Mesopotamia, RVm as in Gen 24 >” 


6. not seek their peace (Ezr 9%: ctr. 


TARP hrias > 


en Ma Be Gt, Re 
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9-14. Camp-purity. Cf. Nu 524. 

15-16. an escaped slave, i.e. one who 
comes froma foreign land. Thou = Israel, 
and one of thy gates = an Israelitish city. 

17-18. Religious Prostitution Abomin- 
able to Jehovah.—harlot, sodomite: see 
RVm: lit. ‘sacred’ persons, i,e. dedicated 
to a deity for purposes of religious prosti- 
tution. hire: Hebrew word regularly of 
a harlot’s hire, as Mic.1’, etc. dog: 
opprobrious name for a ‘ Kadesh,’ 

19-20. Usury forbidden in the case of a 
brother. Cf. 15°; Ex 2225; Lev-25 3832; 
Loans in ancient days were for relief of 
distress only.. For commercial loans 
see Mt 25 2’. 20. foreigner (15%). 

21-23. Vows.—No parallel in JE, but 
cf. (P) Nu 302. See Gen 28 2°; 1S 1711, 
etc.; Dt 12 °, etc.; and RV ref. 

23. a freewill offering, rather adv. 
‘ freely.’ 

24-25. Neighbour’s crops. Cf. Mt 124. 

XXIV. 1-4. Divorce. Not commanded, 
but recognized as customary. 1% are 
all governed by ‘when,’ 4 is the con- 
cluding clause which in English would be 
naturally introduced by ‘then.’ ‘then’ 
and ‘that’ in 1 are in Hebrew ‘and.’ 
And so in ?: lit. “and she departs ... 
and goes and becomes . . .’. No parallel 
law. Lev 21% 14, 2218, Nu 30° speak of 
the divorced woman, but contain no 
legislation. Jer31 seems to refer to 
Deuteronomy. For whole passage see 
Mk 1074, unseemly thing=‘ unclean ~ 
thing ’ (23 +4, RVm ‘ Hebrew nakedness of 

_a thing’). 

1, 3. bill of divorcement : lit. ‘ a writ of 
cutting off’ (Jer 3°; Is 501; Mt 5 31; 197; 
Mk 10*). A formal document formally 
delivered was legally customary. 

4. defiled. Cf. use of same term in 
Lev 182°,, Ny 514: 14.29 of adultery: cf. 
Mt 5 3”. the land, as Is 24 5; Lev 18 ®°. 

5. Thenewly married man. Peculiar to 
Deuteronomy (cf. 20 5’), 

6. The handmill, indispensable (cf. 1#18 
andeMt 2440) Rx 5) ; 

7. man-stealing, as Ex 21 1°, 

8-9. leprosy. The priests the Levites 
know how Jehovah would have leprosy 
dealt with, and their instructions must 
be carefully carried out (cf. 17 1%). No 
parallel in JE; two long chapters in P 
(Lev 13,14). 

8b. I: probably = Jehovah: cf. ‘me’ (74). 

9. Miriam. Nu 12 (JE). 2 ve 

10-13. pledges. See ®1%11, Peculiar 
to Deuteronomy. $ichien i 

12-13. As Ex 22 ** f.; ctr. Am 2%. 

23. garment: (22 2). tes) ie 

14-15. the poor hired servant, as Lev 
Ig 18, s ea £R5i re ; 
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16. Personal Responsibility.—Peculiar to 
Deuteronomy. _Among the ancients the 
family of a criminal often suffered with 
him (Est91!*f.; Jos 7 f.; 2S 21 1), 
Quoted by the compiler (2 K 14 °s-acf. 
Ezek 18). 

17-18. Justice to weak. As..°; Ex 
om sty, 723 SSetc: TS 322 sar +5, 

19-21. gleanings. Cf. Lev 19 ® f., 23 7. 

XXV. 1-3. Bastinado.—Peculiar to 
Deuteronomy. Bastinado was inflicted 
on the soles of the feet. This rule restricts 
its severity. See 2 Cor1zr*4. seem vile 
unto thee, rather * be dishonoured ieee 
thine eyes’ (verb as 27 1°). 

4. No Muzzling of Ox. Peealiae to 

Deuteronomy and characteristic; quoted 
1 Cor 9%; 1 Tim 51%). Threshing by un- 
muzzled oxen still prevails in Syria, etc. 
- 5-10. Levirate Marriage.—Peculiar to 
Deuteronomy. The motive was to pre- 
vent the extinction of a family. An 
ancient tribal institution (see Gen 38), 
which, with variations, has prevailed 
very widely in different parts of the 
world. 

5. dwell together on the same family 
estate; otherwise the law did not apply. 
perform the duty of an husband’s brother : 
one word in Hebrew; a proof that ‘a 
husband’s brother’ was an important 
relation in ancient Hebrew society. 

- 6. As Ru 4 * 1°, although strictly this 
is not a levirate marriage. Boaz is a 
Goél (Lev 25 7° f.), not a Levir, but acts 
as such, because Naomi has no surviving 
son. Lev 18 1%, 202! is either the general 


_ law, which in the exceptional circum- 


stances herein dealt with is set aside. 
or the legislation of a later time. 

11-12. Immodest Acts.—A typical case 
is selected. Even when it is committed 
in extenuating circumstances, it is to be 
dealt with without pity. 

13-16. Just measures; as Lev 19 9536, 

17-19. Amalek, as Ex 17 **!6. The in- 
junction suits the situation in the land of 
Moab, but it comes oddly in.the connexion 
here. 31S15 speaks of total annihila- 
tion, but the Amalekites reappear in 
a$.307!cf..1-Ch-4 43, 

_XXVI. 1-11. Firstfruits.— It is a ques- 
rion whether the whole (as 18 4 implies), or 


only part of the firstfruits was given to 


the priests (the Hebrew of 2 strictly = 
‘some of the first ’). 
A the priest . ... (17°, 191”, 18 8 v.n.). 
_ 3b, 5-10a. Formulas prescribed by the 


priest, and said after him (217). The 
second largely consists of reminiscences 
ES of JE in Gen 47 and Ex 1, 3, 4 with one or | 
{ag frpotteam, Nu 20. 


ne: ee RVm Be cpt Jacob’s 
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mother and his two wives came from 
Aram (Gen 24 * !° RVm, etc.), he himself 
resided there for many years, and Abraham 
calls it ‘ my country.’ ready to perish: 
RVm ‘wandering’ or ‘ Pest J(SOjg OF 
animals, Jer 50%; Ezek 344; Ps 119 1%.) 

8, 9. CE. 4 34; Jer 3 2 2i-22 

10. setit down. The priest (*) being the 
actual agent. 

II. rejoice, i.e. in the sacrificial feast 
(12 71% 18 761.14), 

12-15. ‘Formula after 
3, 5-10) 

12. Tithe of the third year was not 
brought to the sanctuary, but laid up 
‘ within thy gates ’ (14 78 f.). 

13. before Jehovah, i.e.at thesanctuary, 
probably at the Feast. of Booths. . the 
hallowed things, i.e. the tithe. put away 
(13° etc.). any of thy commandments, 
i.e. regarding the tithe (see '*). 

14 has guarded the tithe from ceremonial 
defilement (cf. Nu1g1+14; Lev 22%), 
for the dead (14'), alluding to sending 
ae of food at funerals (2 S 3 9°; Jer 16’), 

‘to the dead,’ alluding to custom. of 
pinnate food in the grave (Tob 4 !”;-Ecclus 
30 **). 

16-19. closing exhortation. Of which 
28 no doubt originally formed part. 

17-18. avouched : lit. ‘ caused to say,’ 
each party to the covenant ‘ causing ’ the 
other to say what he willdo. So to be= 
‘that he will be.’ 

18. a peculiar people (7 ®°; Ex 19° v.n.; 
and see Intro., I; cf. Jer 7 *’, etc.). 

19. As 281. in praise, etc. 
‘for a praise,’ etc., as Jer 13 1 f. 
hath spoken, i.e. Ex 19 % i 

XXVII. Mount Ebal —Moses imp 2+ oot 
as in 115, etc., marks off this chapter 
from 26 and 28, and all the phenomena 
point to its being a later insertion and 
composite (1-8 ‘ye’ and ‘thou’ inter- 
mingled; °-8¢ duplicated ‘in 4;, % 48 
great stones and 5? ‘altar’ intermingled ;. 
2 “on the day when ye shall pass over 
Jordan,’ but 4 ‘Mount Ebal’ many miles 
away). 

1, the elders. Here only in adters. 
nomy associated..with Moses. Were they 
in original text. (note Hebrew verb in 
singular and‘ Icommand’)? . 

2, 4. plaister, i.e. coat with lime, so as 
to provide a smooth surface. for ores. 
upon—an Egyptian custom. 

3. that thou mayest go in. Occupation 
of the land to come afeti the, ceremony . 
(ctr. Jos 8). a 

4. Ebal. Sam. has * Gerla, One. 
or other probably an arbitrary altera- 
tion. ‘Gerizim’ may. eS haa 2 here be, 
(cf. #*, and see Jn 4 poe ; an 


Tithing.—Cf. 


RVm 
as he 


: 
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». §-7. As Ex 20 245,94 4-11; 
8. As ® and Jos 8 32-39, 
9-10. possible original link between 26 

and 28. They are unconnected with 8 

4 and note ‘ this day ’ as 26 1618. 


jJos.8*° £. 


‘9. the priests the Levites (18 a Paecat 
Israel (1 '). 
11-13. Gerizim and Ebal (11 **3°; Jos 


8 Be), 

12. Levi here stands with his brethren, 
the sons of Leah and Rachel. Ctr. posi- 
tion of Levites in 4. 

14-26. Twelve Imprecations.—All the 
offences are forbidden or deprecated in 
JE, H, and D, but not all in any one 
other code, and resemblances are rarely 
verbal. They can hardly be the original 
sequel of 1113. They may be (part: of) 
an old liturgical document inserted later. 

14. Levites. If used as in Deutero- 
nomy (see 18 !.”); if as in P (see Lev 8-10). 

15 ff. Amen: lit. adjective ‘firm, so 
adverbially ‘verily’ (1 K1°*; Jer1r, 
28°, and [liturgically as here] Nu 5 22 
Neh 8 8; Ps 106 4%). 

16. set light by (25° v.m.). 

XXVIII. Final Exhortation.—Cf. Ex 
2352053 and Iuey-26,27!5. 

1-14. The blessings which will follow 
obedience. 

1. And it shall come to pass. Does not 
follow naturally on 27, whereas it follows 
admirably 261% 19 and 27 ®1° n. set thee 
on high, as 261°. 4.,As 7%. 

10. shall see that Jehovah’s name is 
called over thee (so lit.).. For sense see 
RVnv in: 2'S 12 241. K 84%; Jer,71%'14, ete. 

15-68. The Curses which will Come on 
the Nation if it Disobeys.—A series of 
pictures of calamity, parallel to those of 
blessing (+714). 

22. sword. Rather as RVm ‘ drought’ 
with Sam., Vulgate. 

- 25. tossed to and fro. Rather as RVm 
‘a terror unto,’ as Jer 154, 24%, 297%, 
34 1” in Hebrew. 
26; As Jer 7 %* (164, 19 7, 34°). 

27. emerods. As RVm plague boilss 
(1S 5% % 22,645 f). 

35. Leprosy. Chijob 25: 

_ 36b=Jer1635. 49. Ch Jer hed 

51. Cf. Jer 5 17, 

53. Ci. Jer 19 9: Cink Belen 

Seed written in this book... Cf. 
coming to these expressions the a eat 

nomic law from the first was a written 
book (29 #4 , 307, 3 I ) whereas 3a 744 says 


Moses first * spake,’ and. dhen:! wrote.’ 


: 


13634 fen 3241.! 


a ob f= 
hig ‘ 


‘(more than fifty times). 


Ac- , 


| where seven. 


ES AE PaNee a ar 


[XxXx,. 


the Hebrew Bible is the conclusion of 28. 
The covenant at Horeb is based on Ex 
20-23; the covenant in the land of Moab 
is based on Dt 12-26, 28. 

XXIX.-XXX. A Supplementary Dis- 
course.—Divisible into four sections: 
29 FP, 10-29) 6 110, 20-205 - Noteninumerous 
phrases in common with Jeremiah. 

XXIX, 2-9. Recapitulates the ideas of 
4-I1inmuch the samelanguage. 2a=51*, 

6. know that lam Jehovah. Only here 
in Deuteronomy; almost as Ex 7 1’, 8 2% 
(JE), and Ex6’, 75, etc. (P); Ezekiel 
The shorter 
Hebrew form of ‘ I,’ used in Deuteronomic 
discourses only here and 12 °°, indicates 
that the writer adopted the phrase from 
current speech. 


10. Lit. “ye are stationed’ (cf. 1S 
101%, ‘present yourselves,’ and Jos 
241). tribes: rather ‘ judges’ (difference 


of one letter only), so LXX (see 16 18 note). 
officers (1 1° note). 

II. camps (Hebrew ‘camp ’): often in 
JE and P, but in Deuteronomy only here 
and 2'*f. of the abode of Israel as a 
whole (23 *14 speaks of a military camp 
after Israel has settled in the land). 
stranger, i.e. sojourner, an indication of 
the period of the writer (see 10 18, etc.). 

13. See.26 17-18, etc}; Ex 6%: 


15. The covenant involves. future 
generations. 
17. abominations. Better ‘ detestable 


to distinguish it from another 
see Jer 16 !® for 


things ’ 
word (used in 7 2°, etc.; 
the two). 
frequent in time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
idols, or ‘ idol-blocks,’ in Pentateuch only 
here and Lev 26 °°; intand2K six times, 
Jeremiah one, Ezekiel thirty-nine. 

19b = Jer 231’. stubbornness of heart. 
Jeremiah eight times and Ps 81? f. 

19c. Lit. ‘to sweep away the watered 
(Is 5811) with the parched’ (Ezek 19 !% 
‘ thirsty ’), i.e. all. The reference is to 


herbage. Result aceatebe as purpose 
(cf. Hos 84), 
20. ‘ will not be willing to pardon.’ 


written (28 ** note). 

22 ff. Not now individua: man (as 18-21), 
but nation. The dread future regarded as 
certainty. : } : 


24f. As Jer22*f.; rKg8f. 


28. rooted (‘plucked’), only here in ~~ 
| Pentateuch; Jeremiah thirteen times, else- 
in anger... =Jer 215, 

as at this day: ene Exile a TA 


32 37. 
day fact (2 *° note). 


Only here in Pentateuch, but © 


Be elac adh £6} %5 Clearly Jeremiah | 29. the secret things, i.e. the future, ins ee 
“knew Deuteronomy (or vice versa). — contrast to revealed present duties. a 
_ 68. ships. - _Probably the slave-galleys XXX. Supplementary ee dais’ i sae 
“tt She Reseniaianse 10, Pes this verse in tinued. ace pe ay 
aE) a. 
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3. will turn thy captivity (as Am 914; 
Jer 29 14 + six times): lit. “turn a turn- 
ing,’ so ‘ change decisively thy fortune or 
condition,’ not ‘ bring back thy captivity,’ 
which is expressed -in a later clause here, 
as in Jer 29 4, etc. 47 GE Neh 1°: 

5. the land, etc.+cf. Jer 30 °. 

6. circumcise (10 1® and Jeremiah). 

o=28 11. 10. if: rather ‘ when.’ 

11-20. The previous ten verses declare 
that in that sad future of Israel’s Exile, 
when Jehovah sees His people penitent, 
He will again rejoice over them for good. 
In !! ‘For’ implies that a reason for 
Jehovah’s future mercy is going to be 
given, but instead we find an exhortation 
to present obedience, based on the ‘ near- 
ness of the word.’ If 32 4547 originally 
stood between 1° and 1!, they provide an 
excellent transition to 112°. 

11. this commandment (7°, 11 ??, 19 °, 
6 4): not =the whole mass of laws, but 
the love of God and obedience to Him. 
Quoted in Rom ro ** as applicable to the 
Gospel ‘ word.’ 

15-20 present the great choice to be 
made. Here the discourses end. 

XXXI.-XXXIV. Narrative of Penta- 
teuch resumed, the nucleus being (as in 
Genesis to Numbers) JE, expanded by D, 
and completed by the addition of frag- 
ments from P. 

XXXI. 1-8. Parting words by Moses. 

‘1. Moses went (from where he was) and 
spake these words, i.e. words preceding 
(so Hebrew), but these cannot be 29-30, 
for they have already been spoken: they 
were probably 3 7825. 6-8. Cf. Jos 1 §, etc. 

9-13. Law written and given to priests 
and elders with a view to public reading 
at the Sanctuary. 


9. the priests, etc. (21 °,18'note). bere 


_ theark (7°, 10% note). year of release (151). 


‘comes, 


feast of tabernacles (Booths) (16 !% ff.), 
the place . .. before all Israel: clearly 
one central ‘ place ’ to which ‘ all Israel ’ 
thou: LXX has ‘ ye.’ 

14-23. Commissioning of Joshua.—A 
composite passage, not Deuteronomic in 
style (14:15 23 have many links in phraseo- 
logy with JE, and give a different account 
of Joshua’s appointment from that of D 
in 1°’ f.,3 1 and above *%;. and ‘from 
that of Pin Nu 27158, 16-22 are relative 
to ‘the Song’ in 32148, and seem out of 
place here). 

_ 14f. tent of meeting (Ex 337 note, etc.). 
The tent only here in Deuteronomy. 
15. pillar of cloud (Nu 125; Ex 33 %10 


- (both JE). 


16-18, 20-21. ‘they, them, us, our: in 


Hebrew mostly in singular, referring to 


“this people ’ as a unit, 


166 : 


16. go a whoring. Probably phrase 
originally referred to the immoralities 
of Canaanite worship (Hos 4 1714), but 
often figurative (Hos 2, 3). strange 
(strictly ‘ foreign’) gods: cf. Jos 24 2% °°; 
Gen 352"4 (both E); Ps81™ (not 9%); 


Mal2 =: 
19. ye, i.e. Moses and Joshua (cf. 
3244), but some would read ‘ thou’ as 


in next clause. 

19 and 21. The Song is to witness both 
to the fact that they had been forewarned 
and to the goodness of Him whom they 
have despised. So in 7* the Law. 

23 followed originally 141°, Jehovah 
(4) giving the charge, not Moses (??). 

24-29. Levites to put the book of the 
Law in the ark, etc. Once more Deu- 
teronomic in style. 74°? is either a sequel 
or perhaps rather a duplicate of *1%. 

25. the Levites. Ctr. ® ‘the priests the 
sons of Levi.’ 26. witness (1° and *4). 

28-29. According to some, a second 
introduction to ‘the Song’ (cf. 1%#1), but 
assembly in °° seems to refer back to 78, 
and 28 these words more naturally refer to 
‘ the words of this law ’ (74-26; cf. 32 45-47). 
Very possibly 74° once stood before 29 ?- 
302°. The proposal to appeal to heaven 
and earth in 28 would then be carried out 
in 301°, and 782° would refer to the Law 
and not to the Song. 

30 introduces the Song 

quae, 

XXXII. The Song of Moses—Date.— 
The settlement in Canaan is in 7 ‘ the days 
of old ’; Israel (*1*) has fallen into idolatry, 
and (°°) is in low estate; its deliverance 
(°° ff.) lies in the future. It has been as- | 
signed to the times of Jehoash or his son 
Jeroboam II (2 K 13 *5, 14 25, etc., about 
780 B.c.), but theological and literary 
features suggest the age of Jeremiah or 
Ezekiel (about 630 B.c.), and it has 
noticeable affinities with Proverbs and 
jobs 

1-6. General theme—the faithfulness, 
etc., of Jehovah and His people’s folly. 

4. The Rock, of God (six times *in the 
Song, etc.). 

5. The Hebrew text in course of trans- 
mission has suffered corruption. — per- 
verse, ‘twisted’ (cf. Pr8*4+ten times, 
etc.). crooked (cf. Job 5}, etc.). 

6. bought: RVm ‘ possessed ’ or ‘ 
ten’ (cf. Is 1° ‘ owner’). 

7-14. Historical retrospect. , age 

8. according to . . . sons of Israel, i.e. 

*sO as to preserve an adequate home for — 
Israel. Moffatt’s translation ‘ each with — 
its guardian angel’ is based upon the 


(cf. 22. and 


got- 


| LXX reading ‘ sons of God (El).’ Angels, 


according to this reading, have the nations _ 


~~ ——— 


He’). 
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as their portion; Israel is ‘ Jehovah’s 
portion.’ 

Io. waste. As Gen1r?; Jer 4%; Job 
12 *4= Ps 107 * (‘ wilderness ’). 

II. eagle, strictly ‘ vulture ’ (Tristram). 

12. strange, ‘ foreign,’ as 31 18, 

13. increase, ‘ fruitage’=Lam 4 °. 

14. butter, i.e. butter-milk (cf. Jg 5 %5). 
Read and rams at the end of the second 
line. The third line will then begin: 
“herds (lit. “‘ sons’’) of Bashan.’ Kidney- 
fat, i.e. the choicest of the wheat. 

15-18. Jeshurun’s unfaithfulness. 

15. Jeshurun = the Upright One (33 ® 28; 
Ts 44*).. 

16. Lit. ‘strangers,’ as Jer 2 *5, 3 13, etc. 

17. demons (Shédim): Ps 10637 j. 
Shidu was the name of the demi-gods, 
represented by bull-colossi in the front 
of Assyrian palaces. LXX has‘ daimonia.’ 
no god, or ‘ no-gods,’ as Jer 211, 57, 16 29; 


2Ch 13°: cf.*1 ‘not-El.’ dreaded, or 
shuddered: at” (Jer2™; . Ezek 27 *5, 
32 2° T). 


18. gave thee birth, of God, as Ps 90 ?; 
rovanechepbrs3 245, 

19-27. Jehovah’s resolve to punish. 

22, acdirens.*. anger = Jerir5 14,17 +. 
unto lowest Sheol (cf: Am 9 ?: see RVm, 
Gen 37%). (Sheol thirty-three times in 
Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and thirty-one 
times elsewhere.) 

24. Cf. the four sore judgements in 
Ezek 14 71 (}>*1); Hab3°. burning heat, 
Hebrew Resheph, name of Phoenician 
Fire-god, whose fiery darts produced 
pestilence; here=the Fire-bolt (Ca 8%; 
din, 156Ps:76 2, 78 +). 

28-43. But also to intervene and give 


victory. : 
29. latter end, i.e. the inevitable issue 
of the course they are taking. 


31 ff. their, i.e. the heathen nations. 
32 f. For is parallel to ‘ For’ in *1. 
_ 33. dragons. Old English for serpents, 


‘reptiles.’ 


34. this, ie. the moral corruption of 
the nations.. It will be punished. 

35. Lit. ‘to me vengeance’ (as Rom 
12; Heb 10 8°), but Sam., LXX ‘to 
the day of vengeance’ (difference in 
Hebrew of one additional consonant), as 
Jer 461°. This fits in with *4 ‘ sealed for 


the day ’ and with the parallel clause of 


this verse. 

36. judge, ie. ‘ vindicate,’ as Gen 30 °. 
- 39. I, even I. Short Hebrew form of 
AT d2gityn. 
464, 48 t: cf. Ps 10227, lit. ‘thou art 
make alive, not resurrection, but 
rescue from mortal peril (1S 2°; 2K 5%). 


42. the head of the leaders. Better the 


head of flowing locks ‘(see RVm and. cf. 
NOU oc kc Caeeeae aan 167 
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Iam He (Is 414 v.n., 43 1°38, 


{XXXIII, 


Nu6°; Ezek 447°, Hebrew f), perhaps 
reference to warriors consecrated to war 
and under vow like a Nazirite. 

43. | Rejoice . ; .) Probably = ‘Sing 
joyously, O nations, of hispeople.’ for his 
land, for his people: read, as Sam., LXX, 
Vulgate ‘ the land of his people.’. 

44. came (and spake): cf. 311, ie. 
from where he was. Hoshea, elsewhere 
in Nu 13 ®16 (P) only. Either here later 
addition or textual error (Sam., LXX, 
Vulgate ‘ Joshua’). 

45-47. Final Exhortation (Deuterono- 
mic phraseology).—Speaks of ‘ the words 
of this law,’ not of ‘ the Song.’ It would 
therefore be more appropriate between 
30 }° and 301}! (see note there). 

47. it is your life. Cf. 3015 1° and 
especially 7°. 

48-52. Moses Commanded to Ascend 
Mount Nebo (phraseology is that of P),.— 
Ci. Nu 27 1714; 48 “ that selfsame day,’ as 
Genizitsr72s48ietcs (Bj; dzek.2s-vetes; 
49 and * ‘I’ (ani), as P regularly, see 
29 © note; 4° ‘ for a possession,’ as Lev 1434, 
eto = (P) sicctren Dt 4 ete: .(D)5i ee. 
gathered . . .’ only in P, Gen 25 8, etc.; 
50.“ Hor the mountain,’ so always in the 
Hebrews Na 20 272% jonaer oe 37 4la alia PE 
“Meribah of Kadesh,’ Nu 27 4 (P); Ezek 
47 1°, 488; ‘ wilderness of Zin,’ as only in P. 

XXXIII. The Blessing of Moses.—Cf. 
and ctr. Gen 497*’. The Blessing has 
no denunciations; the tone is more re- 
ligious; circumstances are prosperous 
(? in the days of Jeroboam I or II), 

6-25. the original poem, ** 7%?° later 
lyrical framework. 

I. the man of God, title given to Moses 


‘here and Jos 14 °, Ps go title }; frequently 


of prophets in rt Samuel and 1 and 
2 Kings. 

2. Sinai (I* note). Seir,as Jg 54; Hab 
3°. rose, as the rising sun: lit. ‘ beamed 
forth,’ as Gen 321; Mal’4?;:Is 6042. 
Mount Paran, as Hab 3 ®? see note on 1}. 
from ... hoiy ones. Probably original 
text ‘ with holy myriads,’ or ‘ to Meribath- 
Kadesh,’ 32°! (Hebrew consonants in 
both cases almost=present text). law. 
dath is a Persian word (Ezra, Esther, 
Daniel only), perhaps originally yogedeth, 
ia) burning =.{fire) scifi: Habig +. 3ah_-pe 

3. the peoples. LXX has‘ his people. 
‘sat down,’ Hebrew very doubtful. 
? ‘went forth’ (as Hab 3°). at thy feet, © 
lit. ‘according to thy foot,’ i.e. whitherso- 


ever thou wentest (as 1 S 25 *?, Hebrew). 


4. ‘Moses ... . law.’ ? interpolation, | 


for inheritance (lit. ‘ possession,’ as Ezek 


11 © and six times) not suitable of ‘ law,’ 
but =Canaan, as Ex 6® (‘heritage’) and 
Ezekiel. . poe Ad 


33. for: lit. 


XXXIII.] 


5. Jeshurun (7°, 32 1° note). 

6. Reuben. The tribe seems to have 
dwindled and lost its possessions to Moab 
(Jg5 1° f£.;~ Jos 13:1° ff.; Is 5-16; Jer 48). 

7. Judah. Other tribal blessings (ex- 
cept °) all begin: ‘and of — he said.’ 
Simeon omitted (ctr. Gen 49 °)—perhaps 
because early absorbed into Judah (cf. 
Jos'to)t* with 15 29-8.42 andisee Jg 1%”), 
but some would read ‘ Simeon’ here in- 
stead of ‘ Judah,’ and connect 7” with 11 
as the original blessing of Judah. This 
would restore the usual order Levi- Judah. 
‘bring him to his people’ implies that 
the tribe is separated from the rest of 
Israel. Is this a prayer for the reunion 
of Judah to Israel after the disruption ? 

7b. with his hands he contended, or 
read ‘ with thy hands contend ’ and con- 
tinue “and be thou . . .’—a continuation 
of the prayer-in 1, 8-10. Levi. 

8. Thummim ..; (Ex 28 89; 1S 14%; 
LXX). godly one: Hebrew word akin 
to ‘mercy’ in 7 *® note. whom, i.e. the 
tribe, as represented by Moses and Aaron 
(Ex 17:47; Nwzo 43), but this is very 
doubtful. Another current version of 
Massah and Meribah (not recorded in 
present Pentateuch) may be referred to. 

9 seems to refer to Ex 32 27°, but verbs 
may equally be present tense, and ‘for 
they ’ suggests that the passage may be 
meant to describe the impartiality of the 
‘Levitical Judge. 

10. incense. Rather ‘sweet smoke’ 
‘of the fat of sacrifices, as Ps 6615 and 
usually: cf. verb in Lev 3 5, etc. 

II. See 7 note. substance =‘ wealth’ 
(8 +") or ‘strength’ (1S 24; 2S 224°), 

I2. Benjamin. Rachel’s sons here put 
after Leah’s first four. The beloved 
of Jehovah: ctr. Gen 492”. ‘ beloved’ as 
Jer 1r1°; Ps 60%, and for sense cf. Gen 
4429, he (i.e. Jehovah) dwelleth be- 
tween his (i.e. Benjamin’s) shoulders. 
The Temple srte was just within the 
borderof Benjamin. ‘shoulders’ metaph. 
of a reclining man, but used also of the 
‘shoulder of a mountain in Jos15% RVm, 

18 1® referring to the site of Jerusalem. 
\. 13-17. Joseph = Ephraim andManasseh: 
of, Gen 49 22-26 ‘ 
‘from’ (indicating the 
source or nature of the blessing); trans- 
: ‘fate: by or with. for the dew, read 
_ Cabove,’ as Gen 49 25. _coucheth (Hebrew) 

=29 2° ‘lie upon, > and Gen 49 7, usually 
of animals. 

.14. moons: lit. ‘months,’ but) with 
play” upon cognate word ‘moon’: cf. 
sam’ in, parallel clause. 

14-16. precious things (Ca 41%. 16, 7 18 1), 
ana) be: a sun Israel Aramaism. 
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15. Cf. Gen 49 °° RVm; Hab 3 e). 


chief things: rather ‘top,’ lit. ‘head’ 
(Ps 72 le 
16. the bush (Ex 3?* Tf). dwelt: else- 


where always of an abiding occupancy 
(as 2), and possibly so meant here. — that 
was separate (same word as Nazirite: 
Nu 62, see RVm), or ‘prince,’ ‘ the 
crowned one’ (Nah31"; Lam4’, RV 
text). 

Vl Ctr. Gen 49 * 

; Nu 23 aE Hebrew 
‘ rimu, > not= Arabic ‘ ri’m,’ 
as RVm, Nu 23). 

18-19. Zebulon and Issachar. Cf. Gen 
49 1515 (same order) and 35 **, and Ex 
1 3 (P) (reversed order). Leah’s two. sons, 
born after the four sons of the hand- 
maidens (see Gen 30). Zebulon, as Gen 
49, has access to the sea. Issachar is 
more stay-at-home. 

1g. call, i.e. invite to a sacrificial feast 
(tS 91514, Hebrew). the peoples, i.e. 
foreign nations, the periodical feasts being 
occasions for trade, like the medieval 
fairs. the mountain: perhaps Tabor. 
Local sanctuaries were customary at this 
time. sacrifices of righteousness (Ps 4 °, 
511*® ft). treasures of the sand: Josephus 
and Strabo say that the sand about ‘Akko 
was much used in the manufacture of 
glass. 

20-22. Gad and Dan. Cf. Gen 49 !*19 
(together, but in reverse order), sons of 
Zilpah and Bilhah respectively (see Gen 
30 6, 21 35 25-26 

22. he that enlargeth, i.e. God or a 
victorious leader. Gad, a martial tribe, 
as Gen 49. 

21. provided . .. for himself. RVm; 
Hebrew ‘ saw,’ as Gen 22 ®°. the first part : 
first in value, or in order of occupation 
(Nu 32 1, etc.).. lawgiver : RVm ‘ruler’ 
(jess: Is 33 77; Gen 49°); military and 
judicial functions in primitive days were 
generally combined. with: a reasonable 
conjecture. The Hebrew text is hardly 
intelligible as it stands. The two and a 
half tribes co-operated with the rest in 
conquering Canaan. justice, judgements, 
apparently =the command to drive out 
the Canaanites (Ex 23 31-95), 

22. Dan, a lion’s whelp (in Gen 49° 
said of Judah): cf. Gen 491", a serpent 
or adder. from Bashan, of the lion, but 


wild ox (Ps 22 #4, 92 - 
‘ reem ’ = Assyrian 
an antelope, 


-may also have been meant to apply to 


Dan, for Bashan, according to Jos 12 }+ 5, 
extended as far as Hermon: cf. Jos 19 ar: 
Jg 18** (Laish is a FCRE Wt ae “for 
lion: Is 30 8). 

23-25. Naphtali and Asher, The one a’ 
son of Bilhah, the other a son of. Zilpah 
(cf. Gen 49. 20:81) HGOr%s 13 » 35 25 f., and jet. 
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"on 20-22 above). Naphtali is to have not 
only the ‘hill-country’ (Jos 207), but 
_ also the semi-tropical region on ‘the west 
_ of the sea of Galilee. West: Hebrew 
| ‘sea,’ i.e. the sea of Galilee (Isg1; Nu 
_ 34"4). south: unusual poetical word, 
_ used Job 37 !’; Ecclus 1°, r1 3; Ezek 20 46 
_ and (twelve times) 40-42 fF. 

24-25. Asher (Gen 301%, RVm) bordered 
Naphtali on the west; soil productive, 
especially of olives. with children: lit. 
from; cf. usage in 18 note, but RVm 
“above sons’ as Jg 5 *4; Gen 314. bar: 
i.e. ‘ bolts,’ as verb in Jg 3 8°24; cf Ca 55, 

26-29. Conclusion. See introductory 
note to chapter. 

27. One of the great words of the Book. 

28. the fountain. The stream of 
descendants. 

XXXIV. The Death of Moses.—(Com- 
posite P14¢ 5% 7-9; JE 1¢-5a,6- DP and Ra 

. 10-12, 

Ia continues the narrative from 32 48-52¢, 

“went up’ being same (Hebrew) verb as 
“get thee up’ (cf. Nu 271"). plains, or 
“steppes ’ (plural of Arabah), of Moab 
(P only, twelve times; Nu 22', etc.; ctr. 
56 “jJand of Moab’), the level ground 


between Jordan and mountains of Moab, 


| 9 miles N. to S. by 5-7 E, to W.; cf. 


‘steppe’ in Is 351, 51% (‘desert’). Nebo 
(324°; Nu 334’). Pisgah (31% note). of 
Gilead, rather ‘even Gilead.’ : 

3. the Plain : more lit. ‘ the Round’ or 
circle (Gen 131° RVm, 1917: 25 28) of the 
valley, ‘ even the valley-plain,’ i.e. broad 
level valley, as 87, r111; Is 404; Jos 
11’, the servant of Jehovah, of Moses, 
as Bx 14%); Nu 12.7; Jos r 1, 13 15g 31, 
and cf. Heb 3 5, etc. 

6. valley (i.e. ravine or glen) over against 
Bethpeor (3 °° note). sepulchre =‘ grave’ 
(Gen 352° and [better] ‘ burying place’ 
47 °%:) all.J)).. 

9g. Moses had laid his hands (Nu 27 
18, 23 /P)), 

10. A long time had elapsed since Moses, 
during which prophets had arisen, but 
none like unto Moses. A fitting close to 
the Pentateuch. In the Gospéls Elijah 
appears alongside Moses, but with and 
above them both stands One who was 
not merely the greatest of the Prophets, 
but the ‘beloved Son’ of God (Mk 
9 **, and parallels in Matthew and 
Luke). 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORICAL BOOKS 
By G. W. WADE 


For a just appreciation of the historical 
books of the OT certain conditions bear- 
ing upon their origin and design need to 
be taken into account. Among the 
matters calling for consideration are their 
collective extent, the aims of their 
writers, the nature and quality of the 
sources available for such historical 
compositions, and the methods whereby, 
and the spirit wherein, these sources were 
handled. To judge the productions of 
the OT historians by the standards of a 
_ different age and race, without regard to 
the materials at their disposal, or the 
purposes, circumstances, and literary 
usages which governed their undertakings, 
is not only to be false to the principles of 
impartial criticism, but also to prejudice 
the religious influence which their works 
are calculated to exert; whilst it is an 
equal mistake to assume that their reli- 
gious value. carries with it historical 
Sinetrancyaps iia el ire sy ; 
The Extent of the- Historical: Books.— 
ent of the surviving records 
data for a reconstruction of the 


rael is remarkably small in 


‘Stats 


that. of the literary | 
4 ' = a ; : 169 sf S = 


remains of some other ancient peoples 
(especially the Greeks and Romans). All 
the literature of the Israelites, from the 
earliest times almost to the beginning of 
the Christian era, can be comprised (al 
within a single volume of no great com- eo 
pass. Naturally, therefore, for an account $ 
of certain periods of Hebrew history and 
of certain sides of Hebrew life materials = — 
are deficient. And as a consequence of = 
either the total absence of material in ee 
some connexions, or the extreme paucity 
of it in others, it is inevitable th atvery 
different conclusions can be drawn from 
the same data, since, if the few facts 
related are to be intelligibly combined, 
the historical imagination has to be exer- 
cised, and this may be exceedingly free = 
in its range. , eS hee 
The Aims of the Writers.—National eh 
history presents many aspects; and the 
recording of it illuminates various sidesof _ 
human experience and activity, each of © 
which can become the subject of special — 
interest. In an accouut of a people’s — 
past, attention may be focussed upon its 
external political relations, or upon its 
internal social and economic conditions, _ 


- 
~ 
helo 
» 
or 
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or upon its religious conceptions and 
practices. But none of these, not even the 
last, did the historians of Israel expressly 
aim at illustrating, though their composi- 
tions throw light upon more than one. 
They were not, indeed, greatly concerned 
to supply information about the past for 
its own sake. Their real object was to 
manifest their belief in the control exer- 
cised by Jehovah, the God of Israel, over 
the fortunes and destiny, primarily of His 
own people, and secondarily of the world 
at large. The relations of Israel with 
surrounding nations, the good or evil 
administration of its successive rulers, 
the development that occurred in its 
religion, all come more or less into view 
in the course of the narratives; but the 
aim of the authors may best be defined 
as-the setting forth of their own faith in 
Jehovah’s Power, Providence, and Purity, 
and its Verification in the experiences 
of their race. The OT, in short, is a record 
of Israel’s past, compiled by writers 
whose outlook upon bygone or con- 
temporary events was that of prophets, 
i.e. of men whose belief in God and in His 
inspiration of themselves was so intense 
and absorbing that they estimated the 
importance of occurrences and personali- 
ties almost entirely by the measure in 
which they considered them to exemplify 
or to subserve the Divine activity and 
the Divine ends. It was therefore with 
reason that by the Jewish scribes the 
historical books (exclusive of Ruth, 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther) 
were termed the Former Prophets, whilst 
the prophetic books (Isaiah to Malachi, 
exclusive of Daniel) were distinguished 
as the Latter Prophets. The fact that the 
OT is dominated by its writers’ belief 
about, and confidence in, Israel’s God, of 
whose nature and character increasingly 
true notions were gradually in the course 
of time acquired by them, accounts for 
many of the peculiarities of the books 
constituting it. For instance, the choice 
of subjects for inclusion or omission, and 
the disproportionate attention-paid to 
certain sides of the national life or of 
individual characters, at once become 
intelligible, as soon.as the authors’ point 
of view is apprehended. Thus the writers 
concentrate upon such periods as the 
conquest of Canaan under Joshua, upon 
_the reigns of Saul, David, and Solomon, 
of Hezekiah and Josiah, and upon the 
Restoration from the Exile, because these 
were critical moments in the history of 
the Hebrew race and its religion; whilst 
scarcely any space is given to the reign of 
Omri (who was so powerful a sovereign 
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that the Assyrians designated the land of 
Israel by his name) or to that of Jeroboam 
II (who restored the Northern Kingdom, 
which had been diminished under his 
immediate predecessors, to its former 
limits), the reason seemingly being that 
these reigns, regarded from a religious 
aspect, were negligible. In estimating, 
therefore, the importance, from a purely 
secular standpoint, of certain personalities 
and policies in Biblical history, we need 
to remember that the documents furnish- 
ing the materials for our judgements 
proceed from their opponents. Among a 
Semitic people religion and politics were 
so closely intertwined that the religious 
sympathies of its historians could scarcely 
fail to affect their account of political 
conditions or movements. 

In connexion with the religious pro- 
nouncements of the OT historians upon 
events related by them, it is desirable to 
distinguish between the reasonableness of 
the view taken of the general fortunes of 
their race, and that of some of the ex- 
planations furnished of particular occur- 
rences. In regard to the latter, what is 
recorded is occasionally accounted for by 
reference to some offence against Jehovah, 
evoking His resentment, in cases where 
we have learned to look for an explana- 
tion in another direction. Thus the 
death of Uzzah (2S 6*”) is attributed 
by the historian to the Divine anger 
occasioned by Uzzah’s touching the sacred 
Ark; whilst we, in the light of later ideas 
about God and His world, would rather 
explain what happened by reference to 
the infirmities to which human life is 
subject, and would trace the occurrence 
to some physical cause, like apoplexy or | 
heart disease (cf. Jn 9 *%), or to terror 
at hands being laid upon so sacred an 
object. 5 

The _ considerations noted above help 
to explain why predictions and miracles 
figure so largely in the historical books; 
for narratives of how successes or dis- 
asters were foretold by Jehovah’s 
prophets, and how the Almighty wrought " 
marvels through them, were calculated. 
to promote and confirm the conviction 
that Israel was the peculiar people of the — 
God of the whole earth. In connexion 
with such narratives it may be observed 
that there is nothing intrinsically 
irrational in the supposition that the | 
Deity can vary at will the course of nature, 
of which He is believed to be the Creator, 
since we ourselves are able, within certain 
narrow limits, to alter our environment; — 
though whether a marvel is really a_ 
‘miracle ’ in the sense of a real departure — 
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from the Divinely regulated sequences 


ordinarily observed in physical nature 
and constituting the basis of our expecta- 
tions and inferences can, in strictness, 
be determined only when we have become 
acquainted with the whole of the universe. 
Moreover, the conclusion that some of the 
Hebrew prophets were really endowed 
with exceptional psychical powers, enab- 
ling them to produce, as represented, 
extraordinary physical effects on other 
personalities, is countenanced by the 
analogies which are offered by certain 
present-day experiences (e.g. faith-healing 
and cures by suggestion). Nevertheless, 
as regards several of the miracle-stories 
(e.g. those in Ex 4; Nu 22; Jos 3, 4, 6; 
2 K 2, 4) our wider acquaintance with the 
ruling methods of Divine action and our 
more careful weighing of historical 
evidence afford a presumption that it 
is less likely that what is recorded in them 
actually occurred as described than that 
it originated in defective observation, or 
in exaggerated reports, or even in pious 
invention (for it was a Semitic trait to 
enforce truths less by abstract arguments 
than by dramatic stories). Similarly, 
whilst there is strong evidence that many 
of the prophets possessed a remarkable 
faculty of prevision, qualifying them to 
tead the future with far more than 
ordinary penetration, yet it may be 
suspected that the account of a prediction 
so circumstantial as that contained in 
1 K 137 owes something to the imagina- 
tion of a narrator acquainted with the 
fulfilment related in 2 K 23 1°18. 

Their Sources.—Before proceeding to 
review the sources of information at the 
service of the Hebrew historians, it will 
be well to notice certain disadvantages 
from which both they and those upon 
whom they drew suffered, in common with 
many ancient writers belonging to other 
races. One was the absence in antiquity 
of any generally recognized chronological 
era, reference to which would have made 
it easy to bring the events of Israel’s 
history into their right position in the 
history of the world at large; whilst the 
paucity of allusions in the OT (especially 
in the books dealing with early periods) 


to occurrences outside Israel, with which 


we have some acquaintance from other 
quarters, renders much of the chronology 
difficult of ascertainment even in an 
approximate degree. Among the chrono- 
logical data actually furnished may be 


mentioned the figures defining the dura- | 
tion of the bondage in Egypt (Gen 15%; 


Ex 12 4% 41), and the interval between the 


Exodus and the building of Solomon’s 


y 2 ~ . P ni ad ’ 
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Temple (1K 61), The duration of the 
Wanderings and of the alternate periods 
(between the Conquest of Canaan and the 
Age of the Kings) of national independ- 
ence and subjection is similarly indicated 
(Nast 43%; Jigug tt: 005 8418 28 ete:); and-in 
the annals of the Monarchy not only is 
the length of the reigns of successive 
kings generally specified, but after the 
disruption of Solomon’s kingdom the 
accession-years of the sovereigns of Israel 
and Judah are also brought into relation 
with one another. The figures given, 
however, are not always self-consistent 
even in the Hebrew text; and there is 
often disagreement in respect of them 
between the Hebrew and the LXX. 
Moreover, grave suspicion attaches to the 
value of some of the early figures through 
the fact that so many consist of 40 or of 
multiples of 40; the frequent repetition 
of these round numbers suggests that no 
trustworthy traditions about the intervals 
thus defined were available. From the 
middle of the 9th century, however, the 
dates of various events related in the OT 
can be approximately discovered through 
comparison with the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions (in which occur the names of several 
kings of both Israel and Judah, beginning 
with Ahab, whose forces were present at 
a battle fought against Assyria in 854) and 
through references to the regnal years 
of successive Persian rulers. 

A second circumstance militating 
against accuracy of detail in Hebrew 
history is the slight acquaintance which 
the Hebrews, prior to the Exile, had with 
foreign countries. A people who were 
chiefly engaged in agriculturaland pastoral 
pursuits had scant motives for obtaining 
topographical information about the out- 
side world; travel was difficult and trade 
limited ; maps were unknown; and reports 
concerning remote regions would in- 
evitably be unprecise, at least until the 
Hebrew race became comprised within 
one or other of the great empires of the 
East. For instance, the direction in 
which other lands lay in respect to Pales- 
tine was sometimes vaguely conceived 
(Zeph 21%), and the names of distant 
peoples were liable to be confused and — 
distorted (Gen1078), © — . 


A third cause prejudicial to accuracy — 


in historical writings generally is. the _ 
difficulty of estimating and transmitting 
correctly large numbers (the tendency of 
ancient writers to exaggerate being 


signally exemplified by the size attributed _ : ; 
‘The** 


to ‘Xerxes’ army by Herodotus). 
liability of the Hebrew historians to 
magnify figures is put beyond doubt by _ 


oe 
at \ 
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a comparison of those given in Chronicles 
with the corresponding figures occurring 
in the parallel passages of Samuel and 
Kings (cf. 1 Ch 21 °° with 25 24°, and 
1 Ch 2125 with 2 S 24 *4) and by the in- 
trinsic incredibility of some where com- 
parison with earlier estimates is impossible 
(eignc2.Ch 17:41), 

We may now pass to a survey of the 
nature of the sources lying behind the 
' historical books from Jos to Neh and 
Est. These cover about seven centuries 
from the 12th (if the Exodus occurred 
about 1220 B.C.) to the 5th, and vary in 
character with the times dealt with. 
(If, as some authorities believe, the 
Hebrews are to be identified with the 
Habiru, a people who invaded Palestine 
early in the r4th century, when that 
country was occupied by Egyptian 
garrisons, the period covered will, of 
course, be more extensive, the Exodus 
being placed about 1445. There is, 
however, no evidence in the books of 
Jos and Jg that the Israelites either found 
Egyptian forces in Canaan when they 
entered it, or suffered later from Egyptian 
invasions, as they would have done, had 
they been settled there prior to 1220.) 
The value of an historian’s work (apart 
from the personal equation) depends, 
unless he is actually contemporary with 
the events he treats of, upon his access 
to authorities bridging the interval be- 
tween himself and the past he describes, 
and upon the quality of such authorities. 

(a) For the Invasion and Occupation 
of Canaan by the nomadic Israelite 
tribes, and for the establishment of the 
Monarchy, the earliest historical materials 
_ would probably consist almost exclusively 
of songs and ballads celebrating the 
experiences and the achievements of the 
collective Hebrew race, of separate tribal 
groups, or of individual chiefs. These 
songs and ballads would be transmitted 
orally, so long as conditions were un- 


_ favourable to the production of docu- 


mentary records; but later, many of them 
appear to have been reduced to writing 
in a work entitled the Book of Jashar 
(Jos 10 18: 2S 118), Though the poetical 
creations of an early age, handed down 
by word of mouth, lack fixity, and are 
_ very liable to be modified in transmission, 


yet they can generally be trusted to pre- 


serve in outline faithful memories of 
- critical occasions and events; and so 
long as no stress is placed on detail, they 


are for the historian a valuable source of 


_ evidence. A notable example of such 


i containing a good deal of in-— 
ormation | Aes a war between 


Israel and the Northern Canaanites, is 
the Song of Deborah (Jg 5). 

(b) After the beginning of the Monarchy 
there must have been available numerous 
documents, drawn up at royal courts and 
religious centres, especially at the Temple 
in Jerusalem, comprising particulars about 
the national resources, the leading officials, 
and the principal occurrences in succes- 
sive reigns. Allusion is made more than 
once to ‘a remembrancer ’ or ‘ a recorder,’ 
whose office it would be not only to keep 
the king in mind of his duties and func- 
tions, but also to collect and put on 
record information useful for both him- 
self and his successors. 

(c) Eventually, on the basis of such 
official records, were presumably com- 
posed the Chronicles and Histories of the 
Kings cited in the larger works contained 
in the OT under similar titles (2 Ch 16, 
2876 3527). Literary analysis has further 
proved that there must once have existed 
other historical narratives, not alluded to 
in any surviving work, out of which 
various books of the OT were compiled by 
a process of amalgamation (pp. 216 and 
248).. Moreover, it is probable that the 
stories about Elijah and Elisha, comprised 
in Kings, once circulated in written shape 
before incorporation in the latter work; 
and references to records ascribed to 
various prophets occur in 1 Ch29%9; 
2 Ohio yo th aant ao43, 

Their Methods.—In considering the 
Methods of the Hebrew historians, notice 
must be taken of (i) the manner in which 
they handled: their materials; (ii) the 
spirit marking their reconstruction of the 
past. . 
(i) Hebrew literary habits were sharply 
distinguished from the usages of modern 
writers by the practice of embodying in 
new works pre-existing compositions with 
little change, and without any acknow- 
ledgement of indebtedness, as may be. 
seen from Chronicles, wherein long sections 
of Samuel and Kings are reproduced 
almost verbally, and embedded amid 
passages proceeding from the Chronicler 
himself. Later writers felt themselves at 


liberty to appropriate wholly or partially 


in this way the work of their predecessors 
because there prevailed no sense of literary _ 
property, most compositions amongst the, 
Hebrews being anonymous. One result © 
of such incorporation of the actual words 
of one writer in the compilation of another ; 


- was the not infrequent occurrence, in the ~ 


later work, of incompatible ropediees 

tions through the inclusion of borrowed _ 
passages inconsistent with the borrower's — . 
own, pope (see! 2Ch 1537. Se | 


Sy 
4 Py 
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14%). A like conflict of representations 
on a larger scale is to be expected wher- 
ever a compiler has dovetailed together 
two or more sources by means of a mini- 
mum of connecting links supplied by 

_ himself: the hypothesis that in this way 
the Pentateuch and the books of Samuel 
have been constructed best explains the 
presence in them of a large number of 
variant accounts of the same incidents, 
often marked by divergent conceptions 
and ideals, and couched in dissimilar 
phraseology. Such a procedure as is here 
described was not peculiar to the Hebrew 
historians, for in Arabic writings of post- 
Christian date this kind of patchwork 
occurs, ‘consisting of short passages 

- borrowed (with or without modification) 
from older works and fitted together by the 
compiler’ (Cambridge Biblical Essays, 13). 

(ii) Still more important for an estimate 
of the value of the histories included in 
the OT is the spirit in which the writers 
composed. them. Noteworthy character- 
istics are the following: (a) There seems 
to have been a proneness to put a literal 
sense upon poetic figures of speech, if we 
may judge by the manner in which a 
short passage from the book of Jashar is 
interpreted by the writer, or one of the 
writers, of Joshua (10 }*); whilst there was 
a tendency on the part of later writers 
to magnify any element of wonder con- 
tained in the narratives of their predeces- 
sors (see Ex 14 2%» ?° compared with 141). 
(6) There was a disposition on the part 
of some later narrators to re-write freely 
the history of early times in order to 
harmonize it with ideas and usages 
current in their own day, in spite of the 
fact that they had access to authorities 
standing much closer than themselves 
to those distant times. This practice is 
exemplified by the Chronicler, who modi- 
fies much of the history contained in 
Samuel and: Kings, in order to bring it 
into accord with the post-exilic arrange- 
ments with which he was familiar, con- 


spicuous instances of this habit being 


found in his accounts of the reigns of 
David, Joash, and Uzziah. (c) It may be 
suspected that some narratives, purport- 
ing to be historical, should properly be 
defined as Midrash (a term translated 
‘commentary’ in 2Ch 132%, 24%’), the 
expression describing, among other things, 
the. expansion of themes by means of 
on oving stories, designed to enforce a 
-relig: esson. In the Apocrypha the 
boo Tobit, Susanna, and Judith fall 
inder this head ; whilst within the Hebrew 
As »00ks of Chronicles contain 
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originated less from an interest in actual 
history than from a desire to promote 
edification (e.g. 2 Ch 13, 201°); and the 
book of Esther appears to be, in the main 
if not altogether, an historical romance. 
The fact that in the last-mentioned work 
the name of God is altogether lacking (at 
least in the Hebrew) somewhat disguises 
its religious purpose, though the writer’s 
belief in the indestructibility of Israel 
really affords ample evidence of his deep 
faith in Israel’s God, and his desire to 
diffuse such faith among his countrymen. 

It remains to add a few words about 
the literary qualities of the Hebrew his- 
torians. Their narratives in general are 
characterized by extraordinary vividness 
and animation; and in the portrayal of 
scenes and the depicting of events they 
are unsurpassed for dramatic power. A 
factor contributing to their effectiveness 
is the circumstance that speeches and 
dialogues are reported by them in what 
are ostensibly the actual words of the 
speakers, instead of the drift of what was 
said being merely summarized. This is 
the case even on occasions when the Deity 
Himself is described as holding converse 
with His prophets or other persons 
(instead of being represented as inspiring 
them through the action of His Spirit). 
In contrast: to the liveliness and variety 
of the early narratives which have been 
incorporated by subsequent compilers is 
the stiffness of the framework in which 
they are often placed, this being generally 
marked by a formal arrangement and a 
monotonous and stereotyped diction. 
Historical compositions of post-exilic 
origin are, as a rule, much more prosaic 
than similar writings dating from the 


times of the Monarchy, a prominent | 


feature of the later productions being the 
interest manifested in numbers, quanti- 
ties, names, and genealogies. 


' From what has been said above it will 
be seen that the historical books of the 
OT furnish not so much a history of 


Israel as materials for a history; and 


their contents, even as materials, are, 


from a secular point of view, neither full ‘ 
nor very informing. They throw com-_ 


paratively little light upon secondary 
causes; and it is only occasionally that it 


=a 


is possible to detect, as we read their 


narratives, a sufficient explanation of an 


event in its prior conditions and circum- 


stances, such as the modern historian 


_ seeks to discover (e.g. 2S515%%; rK12). 

_Even the nature and measure of the 
changes in Israel’s religious faith and 
| practice during the centuries embraced — 
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by these books is obscured through the 
absence, in the revisers and editors to 
whom their present form is due, of any 
idea of historical development; for they, 
presupposing that-the Law as they knew 
it was the product of one age, and that an 
early one, and was-the Divinely appointed 
standard of organization and ritual for 
subsequent times, judged by what was 
laid down in it the conduct of the genera- 
tions intervening between Moses and 
themselves. Nevertheless, the short- 
comings of the Hebrew historians, 
whether early or late, are more than 
counterbalanced by their belief in God’s 
direction of their nation’s career, and by 
their steadfast endeavour to explain the 
fortunes of their people upon religious 
principles. By them God is represented 
as bringing their race into special relations 
with Himself, and as acquainting it, 
through varied experiences, with His 
character and His requirements. In their 
thoughts about God, indeed, ‘their pre- 
dominant tendency was to separate Him 
from His creation, and to imagine Him 
as setting in motion the forces of the world 
from outside, rather than as_ being 
immanent and pervasive in all its move- 
ments and life; but in this respect the 
difference between the Hebrew and the 
modern view is largely a matter of em- 
phasis, for transcendence and imman- 
ence are both essential to a right concep- 
tion of the Creator and Sustainer of the 
universe. And in holding to the convic- 
tion that their nation was an exceptional 
channel of God’s self-revelation, it can 


scarcely be denied that they were justified, 
if we reflect how pre-eminently Israel has 
been the instructor of mankind in religion 
and morality (for it was within Judaism 
that Christianity was born and cradled), 
and if, without underrating anything else 
of worth which God has imparted to 
humanity at large through other races, 
we rank religious and moral values above 
the rest. 

All study of the Historical books will 
be seriously defective unless it is accom- 
panied by the study of the Prophetical - 
books. Many of these are composite, 
and consequently have to be analyzed 
into their constituent elements, dating 
from various periods, before they can be 
used profitably in connexion ‘with his- 
torical enquiries. But when this has been 
done, and their several parts are set 
against the background of the times in 
which they originated, they not only 
correct or supplement the histories with 
first-hand evidence respecting various 
events, but they also illustrate most im- 
pressively the spiritual forces wherewith 
God trained Israel for its mission in the 
world. As has been previously implied, 
the conceptions entertained by succes- 
sive prophets were, viewed broadly, 
progressive; and it was through this 
inspired insight that the religion of their 
race, which, as understood and practised 
by the mass of the people at an early 
period, did not differ greatly from that of 
kindred Semitic nations, eventually issued 
in the Monotheistic faith which Chris- 
tianity has inherited. 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL € 
By L. E. P. Erte 


IsRAEL’s history may be said to begin 
with the migration of a band of Semites 
from Babylon as reported in Gen 11 27-82, 
For the earlier prehistoric legends con- 
tained in Gen 4-11 reference should be 
made to the Commentary. It will be our 
purpose here to describe the various 
stages in Israel’s development: tribal, 
national, and political; and for that pur- 
pose we will divide the history into periods 
as follows: (1) Patriarchal Period; 
(2) Exodus Period; (3) Transition Period; 
(4) Early Monarchy; (5) Divided Mon- 
archy; (6) Decline and Fall of Judah; 
(7) Captivity and. Restoration. It will 
be assumed that the reader is more or 
‘less acquainted with the Biblical narra- 


tive, so that we need not repeat what is. 
aa 174 ; — 


already probably familiar, but endeavour 
to interpret the Biblical records, which 
are characteristic Oriental narratives, into 
terms of Western thought; and, especially, 
to supplement them where possible and 
to emend them where necessary in the 
light of information furnished by external 
records, e.g. of Babylon, Egypt, and 
Assyria. 

(1) Patriarchal Period.—The Hebrew 
tribes were part of a people known gener- 
ally as Semites who came originally from 
Arabia, and, in course of time, grew 
sufficiently powerful, not only to over- 
run western Asia, but even successfully 
to invade Egypt. Gen 10 #!-81' describes” 
the various branches of Semite stock as_ 
descendants of Shem, hence the name 
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“Semite.’ ‘By the Semites is generally 
understood the group of peoples known 


“as the Aramzans (Syrians, etc.) in the 


north, the Babylonians and Assyrians in 
the east, the Arabs in the south, and the 
Pheenicians, Hebrews, Moabites, etc., in 
the west’ (S. A. Cook, Cambridge Ancient 
History, I, 182). The earliest mention of 
Semites in Palestine in connexion with 
the beginning of Hebrew history is found 
in the recently discovered Cappadocian 
Tablets. Some hundreds of these were 
unearthed at Kara-Euyuk in the neigh- 
bourhood of Czsarea. They are written 
in cuneiform, and consist mostly of the 
letters and contracts of a Semitic commer- 
cial community settled there c. 2300 B.c. 
They corroborate the testimony of Baby- 
lonian records, which describe the con- 
quest of Babylon and the founding of the 
first Babylonian dynasty by Semitic in- 
vaders, ‘men of the land of Amurru,’ 
the Babylonian designation of Palestine. 
This first dynasty ruled in Babylon from 
c. 2225-1926 E.c., and its most powerful 
king was Hammurabi (c. 2123-2081); 


- and he may certainly be identified with 
- “ Amraphel king of Shinar,’ mentioned in 


Gen 141 as contemporary with Abraham. 
We can thus date Abraham’s entry into 
Palestine c. 2100 B.C.; and the Cappa- 
‘docian Tablets show that the inhabitants 
of Palestine at the time of Abraham’s 
migration were an older branch of the 
same Semite stock. The significance of 
this will become apparent in the interpre- 
tation of the story of Esau and Jacob. 
The cause of the migration from Ur, 
pictured in Genesis as a pilgrimage of 
Abraham and his family, may be found in 
the change of religion effected by Ham- 
murabi in Babylon. Hammurabi’s two 
predecessors, Abil-Sin and Sin-muballit, 
were, as their names imply, adherents 
of the moon cultus. Hammurabi, how- 
ever, instituted in Babylon the worship 
of the sun god, Shamash, a change which 
caused the adherents of the old religion 
to migrate. Now Ur, whence the emi- 
grants set out, and Haran, where one 
body of them settled, were the southern 
and northern centres of the moon cult, 
and when the meaning of Sinai, the name 
of the early Hebrew sacred mountain, 
is appreciated there can be little doubt 


that the earliest Hebrew conception of 


God was connected with the loving 
and kindly attributes of Sin, the moon 


deity (see Burney, Judges, 249-253). 
rey 


he Hebrew narrative of Genesis, there- 
ightly regards this migration as 
movement. — . 


a 


y of the emigrants stayed in| 
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Haran, and subsequently became the 
Arameans (RV Syrians), a nation de- 
scended, according to Gen 22?!, from a 
‘grandson’ of Nahor, Abraham’s brother 
(cf. Gen 10**), Another body, repre- 
sented by Abraham and Lot, journeyed 
on, turning south into Palestine, and 
became known as the Hebrews=‘ from 
the other side,’ i.e. of the Euphrates 
(cf. Gen 1071, where ‘children of Eber ’= 
“ Hebrews’). Some time after the arrival 
of Abraham and his tribe in Palestine yet 
another body of Semites migrated into 
Egypt, where they founded the Hyksos, 
or Semitic, dynasty. The date of the 
establishment of this dynasty is un- 
certain, but the Hyksos ruled over 
Egypt till c. 1580 B.c., when they were 
overcome and expelled by Ahmosi I, 
the founder of the 18th dynasty. The 
story of Abraham’s journey to Egypt 
and subsequent dismissal (Gen 12 1°?°) 
may conceivably be an echo from 
Hebrew tradition of the Hyksos dominion 
and overthrow. Ahmosi drove the Semitic 
Hyksos back into Palestine, and later 
kings of the 18th dynasty, notably 
Thutmosi I and III, conquered Syria 
and Palestine, and incorporated them 
into the Egyptian Empire. These coun- 
tries appear to have consisted of several 
small states, some of them governed 
by native vassal princes, others by 
Egyptian officials, and Palestine thus 
remained under Egyptian rule till the 
accession of the Pharaoh Amenhotep IV 
(Akhnaton) c¢. 1375-1358, whose reign 


saw the downfall of Egyptian empire in 


Palestine. There are two valuable 
sources of information which tell how 
Egypt came to lose her Asiatic provinces 
—namely, the tablets discovered at 
Boghaz Keui, the site of the ancient 
Hittite capital, and the Tell-el-Amarna 


‘Tablets. The Boghaz Keui records show 


that a powerful Hittite empire had 
grown up in Asia Minor during the period 
of the 18th dynasty, and the Hittites 
under Shubbiluliuma had pushed their 
conquests down to the Lebanons, and, by 
so doing, had seriously weakened the 
power of Egypt in Palestine. The result 
of this Hittite pressure from the north 
appears in the Tell-el-Amarna Tablets, 
discovered in 1887 on the site of 
Akhnaton’s new capital. These tablets 
are copies of diplomatic correspondence 
between Amenhotep III and IV and | 
various foreign rulers, together with — 


reports and appeals for help from vassal _ . 
| princes and Egyptian governors in Pales- 
Many of these letters show that 


tine. 
Palestine was being invaded by a people 2 
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called Sa-gaz, whom Arad-Hiba, the 

governor of Jerusalem, designates as 

Habiru. Of the identification of Habiru 

with Hebrews there is no longer any 

doubt; and so we learn that during the 

period of Egyptian weakness in Palestine 

the country was being overrun by 

Hebrew invaders, who, as. Arad-Hiba 

says, ‘ are capturing the fortresses of the 

king’; and he mentions among other 

places their capture of Shechem (cf. 

Gen 34). This Hebrew invasion described 

in the Tell-el-Amarna Tablets is possibly 

the basis of the Biblical story of Jacob’s 

return with his ‘sons’ from Haran. The 

letters of Arad-Hiba appealing for troops 

are addressed to the ‘ heretic’ Pharaoh, 

Amenhotep IV, who changed the religion 

of Egypt from the worship of Amon to 

that_of Aton, and so changed his name 

to Akhnaton. This Pharaoh was too 

busily engaged in establishing a new faith 

.to attend to the needs of his provinces in 

Asia, and so in his reign Egypt lost Pales- 

tine. The 18th dynasty was now coming 

to an end. Tutankhamen (¢. 1358-1350) 

was its last king of any importance. The 

only remaining point we need notice is 

the evidence of the inscriptions and of the 

| Tell-el-Amarna letters to the fact of 

famine in Palestine, and of Semitic migra- 

tions into Egypt during the closing years 

of the dynasty. Several of the Tell-el- 

Amarna letters mention officials in Egypt 

with Semitic names, especially one 

5 Yanhamu, who was governor of a corn- 

growing district, a position similar to that 

ascribed to Joseph in Genesis; and an 

inscription on the tomb of Horemheb, 

_Tutankhamen’s commander-in-chief, and 

afterwards Pharaoh, gives a pictorial 

ue - representation of Egyptian officials re- 

tical ceiving Asiatic refugees who seek per- 

ear mission to enter Egypt in time of famine. 

at There are thus clear indications that to- 

mar _ wards the end of the 18th dynasty Semitic 

officials held high positions in Egypt; 

and also that emigrants, driven by famine 

from Canaan, sought asylum in that 
country. - 

_ Before passing on to reconstruct the 

narrative of Genesis it may be well to 


_ which should be borne in mind. In the 
first place, we must remember that the 


lives of four generations of patriarchs 


_ events of remote antiquity, when written 

up at a later time, tend to become tele- 

scoped, and, though a generally correct 

_ sequence may be preserved, the time is 

‘e shortened in the telling. | That some idea 
ted ' par ace , 


_ ~state some principles of interpretation. 


events pictured as occurring within the | 


_ really occupied several’ centuries; but | 
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of this was present in the minds of the 
narrators may be inferred from the ab- 
normal longevity ascribed to the patri- 
archs. Secondly, it is clear that the 
patriarchal stories are personifications of 
tribal movements, pictured as the per- 
sonal histories of far-away ancestors 
whose names have survived. For example, 
the names of several ‘sons’ are those 
of people such as Moab and Ammon 
(Gen 19 #88), and Midian (Gen 25”), Jacob 
and Edom (Gen 25***4). And thirdly, the 
writer reads back into primitive times 
the national tribal unity of his own day, 
and-represents the tribes, as in the story 
of Jacob and his ‘ sons,’ acting in concert 
in a manner which would have been im- 
possible in the patriarchal age. 

Keeping these considerations in mind, 
we may now attempt to outline the patri- 
archal history in the light of information 
supplied by external sources. We see 
that the journey of Abraham and his rela- 
tions from Ur and the settlements in 
Haran and Palestine represent extensive 
tribal movements which were going on for 
some centuries. In Haran and its neigh- 
bourhood one body of these Semitic 
emigrants settled and multiplied, and 
became in course of time the nation called 
Syrians in our English Bible. Another 
body went on into Palestine and became 
numerous and powerful enough to invade 
Egypt, and to found a dynasty there— 
the Hyksos. A new dynasty arose in 
Egypt ¢c. 1580 B.c., and the Hyksos were 


. expelled and driven back into Palestine. 


This caused a further expansion of the 
Hebrews in that country, represented in 
Genesis as the separation of Abraham 
and Lot. For some time now Palestine 
was under the rule of Egypt, till the 
Hittite Empire arose in the north. 
Meanwhile fresh bodies of settlers had 
been. coming from the old colony at. 
Haran, represented by Rebecca, Isaac’s 
wife; and internal feuds between the olde1 
Semite stock in Palestine, = Esau-Edom, 
descended from the Semites of whom we 
read in the Cappadocian Tablets, and the 
later settlers, = Jacob, had driven the 
latter back to Haran. This is personified — 
as the law of ultimo-geniture and the feud | 
which resulted in the family of Isaac. 

Then, under Hittite pressure from the ' 
north, new bodies of Aramzans, called in 

the Tell-el-Amarna correspondence Sa-gaz _ 
and Habiru, and in Genesis Jacob and 

his ‘ sons,’ followed by Laban, were driven 


| down into Palestine and were enabled to _ 
| gain a footing there by the weakening of 


Egyptian rule in the reign of Akhnaton. 
made between 
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Laban and Jacob, as described in 
Gen 31 4* 8, is a proleptic definition of the 
southern limit of the Syrian kingdom in 
the period of the monarchy. The capture 
of Shechem by the Hebrews, mentioned 
in the Tell-el-Amarna letters, is described 
in Gen 34. This new body of Semitic in- 
vaders is known as Israel (cf. Gen 322, 
35° for Jacob’s change of name). The 
sequence of events preserved in Hebrew 
tradition is corroborated by Egyptian 
records, for Thutmosi III (c. 1479) men- 
tions ‘Jacob-el’ ‘among other places 
which he has subdued in Palestine; while 
Mineptah (c. 1222) records a defeat of 
‘Israel,’ a record which must be dis- 
cussed in the next section. 

Conditions in Palestine as described in 
the Tell-el-Amarna letters—internal strife 
and the influx of a large body of Semitic 
invaders—were precisely those which 
would be likely to cause a famine and to 
drive large numbers of Israelites to seek 
refuge in Egypt towards the close of the 
18th dynasty. The Biblical story of 
Joseph, and the migration of Jacob and 
his family, supported as it is by Egyptian 
records and by references in the Tell-el- 
Amarna correspondence, may thus be re- 
garded as preserving a true tradition of 
what took place c. 1360-1350, though, as 
we shall see, there is good reason to doubt 
the statement, due to writers who lived 
at a much later time, that all the Israelites 
in a body migrated to Egypt. 

(2) The Exodus Period.—The kings of 
the 19th Egyptian dynasty set them- 
selves to recover the dominion of Pales- 
tine; and, if our correlation of Genesis 
with Egyptian history in the preceding 
section has been correct, this will be the 
dynasty of the Israelite oppression and 
Exodus. It may be noted that in Ex 18 
the Hebrew for the ‘ new king’ implies 
a change of dynasty. Jecords left by 
_Sety I and Rameses II mention ‘ Asaru j 
_(=Asher) among their conquests in N. 
Palestine, the locality assigned to Asher 
in the OT (Jos 197**1); and Mineptah, 
the successor of Rameses II, has left a 
record enumerating various peoples whom 
‘Israel,’ here mentioned for the first time 
a extra-Biblical records, is included. 
_ These records show that not all the Israel- 
tes in Canaan had migrated to Egypt. 
w, if Egyptian kings of the t1oth 
nasty were fighting to recover Palestine 
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the Hebrews settled on their 
‘from joining forces with 
Palestine; and the re- 
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he subdued in Canaan, among whom . 


and to subdue Israelites in that country, — 
they would naturally take measures to_ 
it Bis 
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pressive policy thus adopted is probably 
the basis of the tradition in Exodus, botk 
of the oppression ‘of the Israelites and of 
Pharaoh’s refusal to let them go. There 

| are indications in Ex 1 and 2 which seem 
to suggest that Rameses Ii was the princi- 
pal oppressor; e.g. 1 tells of the building 
of store-cities—Pithom and Raamses— 
by the Hebrews in Egypt; and there is 
abundant evidence that Rameses II had 
a great deal of building done in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Delta, his military base 
for the campaigns in Palestine, and the 
district in which the Israelites in Egypt 
had settled; and one of his store-cities— 
Pithom—has been identified and exca- 
vated (Cambridge Ancient History, II, 
151-2). Ex2*% (‘in the course of those 
many days’) may perhaps refer to the 
long reign of Rameses II, which lasted 
from 1292 to 1225. If this king was the 
Pharaoh of the oppression, then the 
Exodus will have taken place in the reign 
of his son Mineptah, c. 1225-1215, and 
we may follow the majority of scholars 
and date the Exodus at approximately 
I220 B.C. 

This view of the date gains further 
support from the rapid decline of the 
Egyptian Empire after the death of Mine- 
ptah, when Egypt again lost her hold on 
Palestine. This was caused by the aggres- 
sions of “ the people of the sea,’ 1.e. from 
the N.E. shores of the Mediterranean, 
prominent among whom were the Philis- 
tines. These overcame the Hittites, and 
advanced south both by sea and land 
down to the Delta. Rameses III defeated 
them and drove them back c. 1190, but 
his victory proved only a temporary 
check. The Philistines came on again 
and gained possession of the coast lands 
from Carmel to S. Canaan, and made 
good their footing against all, comers. | 
Within ‘40 years,’ therefore, after the 
death of Mineptah, conditions in Pales- 
tine would be favourable for the entry 
of the tribes under joshua. * ; 

It should, however, be noted that this ~~ 
dating of the Exodus, though adopted by 
most scholars, is questioned by others, 
who accept the theory of Josephus that — 
the Exodus corresponds te the expulsion 
of the Hyksos by Ahmosi I in 1580. This 
theory has been restated most fully by wena 
Dr. Hall (Ancient History of the Near East, 
403 ff.), whose arguments cannot lightly = 
be set aside, though space precludesafull = 
discussion here. The main objection to- 
identifying the expulsion of the Hyksos  — 

| with the escape of the Hebrews under 
Moses is that this early date throws the = 
Biblical records into inextricable con- = 
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fusion, and presupposes too long a time, 
nearly 200 years, between the Exodus 
and the entry into Canaan, since Egyptian 
records state that the Hyksos were driven 
back directly into Canaan by Ahimosi, 
whereas Hall -identifies the Habiru 
raids of the Tell-el-Amarna letters with 


Joshua’s invasion. Also, if this theory is. 


correct, the conquests of Sety I, Rameses 
II, and Mineptah must belong to the period 
of the Judges, and, though the argu- 
ment from silence may not be pressed, 
yet it is surely remarkable, as Burney 
pointed out, that ‘ while much is told us 
in the Book of Judges of the aggression of 
comparatively petty antagonists, not a 
word is said as to any collision with the 
great power of Egypt.’ The present 
scanty evidence makes certainty 1mpos- 
sible, and it is quite likely that before 
long fresh data may be forthcoming. In 
the meantime, while keeping an open 
mind, we incline to a date for the Exodus 
which, while consistent with the available 
evidence, does not differ so widely from 
the Biblical records. 

Apart from the Joseph tribes, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, we may probably include 


_ Simeon and Levi among the Hebrews in 


Egypt. Gen 34 describes their treacherous 
capture of Shechem, which, in the Judges 
period, is again in the possession of the 
Canaanites (Jg9). ' This would seem to 
indicate what Gen 34 ®° suggests—namely, 
that the Canaanites mustered sufficient 
strength to oust Simeon and Levi, who, 
being thus driven from their settlement, 
might well seek refuge in Egypt. Accord- 
ing to Gen 42 *4 Simeon was detained there 
by Joseph as a hostage, while Ex 21? 
describes the parents of Moses as Levites. 
We may thus assume that the Exodus 
tribes consisted of Ephraim, Manasseh, 
Simeon, .and Levi. After reaching the 
Sinai Peninsula it would seem that Simeon 
and Levi joined Judah in the extreme 
south of Palestine on the border of the 
desert, while Ephraim and Manasseh went 
on to the east, and finally entered Canaan 
under Joshua by crossing the Jordan at 
Jericho. The difficulty in attempting to 
reconstruct the route of the wanderings 
as contained in Exodus and Numbers is 
perhaps due to the combination in the 
Biblical narratives of the separate move- 
ments of Simeon and Levi into Judah, and 


The chronological note in 1 K 61, whic 

gives 480 years as the length of the period 
from the Exodus to the building of the 
Temple in the fourth year of Solomon’s 
reign, is based on an artificial calculation 
of twelve generations, and cannot be re- 
garded as correct. The Biblical estimate 
of ‘forty years,’ = a generation, for the 
wanderings in the wilderness must be 
taken to cover the time from the Exodus 
till Joshua’s entry into Canaan. ‘The 
description given in the book of Joshua 
of the total conquest of Canaan by the 
twelve tribes acting together under 
Joshua is not historical, and is contra- 
dicted both by the older source used in 
the book itself and by the narrative of 
Judges (see p. 190a). A more reliable 
account is contained in the old record 
which underlies Jg 1. From this we see 
that the first effect of the Exodus was 
the northward advance of Judah, rein- 
forced by Simeon and Levi. This move- 
ment, by which Judah extended its terri- 
tory to the line of fortresses stretching 
across southern Canaan from Jericho 
to Gezer, probably took place before 
Joshua’s entry (see Jg 11). Joshua’s actual 


‘achievement consisted of the subjuga- 


tion of part of central Palestine and the 
settlement of Ephraim and Manasseh in 
the central hill country. According to the 
old document contained in Jg 1 other 
Hebrew tribes were already settled, though 
precariously, in different parts of the 
country: Zebulun and Asher in the north, 
Naphtali and Dan in the S.E. of central 
Palestine. 

The entry of Ephraim and Manasseh 
caused some modification in the position 
of the Hebrews already settled in Pales- 
tine, especially in the central district, 
where Dan and Naphtali were squeezed 
out and forced to find a footing in the 
north; while, as we have seen, Judah, 
with.Simeon and Levi, was able to sxtend 
its territory in the south. Thus, after 
the entry of the Exodus tribes the 
Hebrews in Canaan tended to form four 
tribal groups—namely, Judah, Simeon > 
and Levi in the south in an isolated posi- 
tion, cut off from the rest of the tribes — 
by the line of fortresses already men-— 
tioned; Ephraim and part of Manasseh 
were in the central hill country, cut off 
from Judah on the south, and from the 


_ of Ephraim and Manasseh through Edom 
and the district S.E. of Jordan (see p. 1362). 
_ (3) Transition Period.—Assuming that 
the Exodus took place during the reign of 


tribes in the north by the plain of 
Esdraelon, at first in possession of. the 
Canaanites, and strongly fortified on its. 
c I | southern border. As these two tribes 
_ Mineptah, this period occupied about 200 | were cramped for room, part of Manasseh, - 
_-_——-years, as the reign of Saul may be dated | on Joshua’s advice, migrated ta the east of | 
with reasonable accuracy c, 1025-ror0. Jordan (see Jos. 17 1418), thus forming with 
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Reuben and Gad a third tribal group in 
Gilead. The remaining tribes, after Dan 
and Naphtali were dislodged by Ephraim 
and Manasseh, occupied positions to the 
north of the central plain, Esdraelon. 
The history of this period shows the 
gradual amalgamation of these groups till 
the ultimate union of the tribes under 
Samuel produced the nation of Israel and 
the Monarchy. It should be noted that 
the books of Joshua and Judges form 
parallel, not consecutive histories of this 
period, and that the tribes at first acted 
independently in repelling foreign raids 
and in making their settlements secure. 
The statements in Judges which seem to 
imply that all the tribes acted together 
under the various Judges are due to the 
Editor, and are not supported by the old 
records which underlie the present book. 
We are, however, able to trace a growing 
recognition among the tribes and tribal 
groups of the need for united effort 
against their common foes. At the open- 
ing of the period Judah, Simeon, and Levi 
had gained a settlement in the south, 
and Ephraim and Manasseh had secured 
themselves in the central hill country. 
- Other tribes under individual leaders 
known as Judges gradually freed them- 
selves from foreign oppression and made 
good their footing in their respective 
territories. Afterwards, the tribes began 
to unite, both to repel invasion and to 
extend their territories. The most im- 
portant combination of tribes was brought 
about by Deborah and Barak in order to 
gain possession of the important central 
plain of Esdraelon, guarded by a belt of 
fortress cities on its southern border— 
Beth-shean, Ibleam, Taanach, Megiddo— 
which cut off the Joseph tribes from union 
with the Hebrews in the north. To 
attack the Canaanites of the plain all the 
- tribes except Judah and Simeon were 
called to arms, and six responded (Jg 5). 
_ This successful campaign seems to have 
_ been prompted by an earlier victory of 
the northern tribes over Jabin, king of 
Hazor, attributed to Joshua in Jos 11+, 
“put see on Jg 4. Gideon, in his campaign 
against Midian, was assisted by con- 
 tingents from Asher, Zebulun, and Naph- 
 tali, thus consolidating the union between 
- the central and northern groups. Under 
the lead of Jephthah the trans-Jordanic 
tribes overcame Moab and Ammon and 
secured the land of Gilead. Thus three of 
the tribal groups had established them- 
_ selves by combination in central and 
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entirely under the dominion of the Philis- 
tines (see Jg 15). The Philistine op- 
pression ultimately put an end to the 
isolation of Judah, for this powerful 
people, established in the maritime plain 
south of Carmel, rapidly extended its 
Sway over the country, till successive 
defeats during the judgeship of Eli, 
in which the sacred Ark was lost, left 
the Hebrews at their mercy. Samuel’s 
attempt at resistance cannot have been 
so successful as the story of 1S 7 would 
imply. His victory at Eben-ezer could 
have caused only a temporary check, 
since in the early days of Saul’s reign the 
Philistine supremacy was complete, and 
the Israelites were disarmed and helpless 
under Philistine rule (see 1S 13 19%), 
But the union of the tribes under Samuel 
in resisting a common enemy made Israel 
conscious of its nationality and produced 
the demand for a king‘ now make us a 
king to judge us like all the nations.’ 

Before closing this section we may note ~ 
the clear signs in the Judges period of the 
two growing forces which were ultimately 
to cause the disruption of the nation. 
Judah’s independent development in the 
south was laying the foundation for a 
separate kingdom; while the powerful 
tribe of Ephraim, claiming a position 
of pre-eminence (see Jos1714; Jg 81, 121), _ 
was not likely to submit for long to be 
governed by a royal house of Judah. 

(4) The Early Monarchy: Saul, David, 
and Solomon.—Saul was elected as king 
over a people and a country completely 
dominated by the Philistines, who had 
garrisoned Palestine (1S 10°) and dis- 
armed the Israelites. One effect of this 
Philistine tyranny was that the lesser 
peoples on Israel’s borders became aggres- 
sive—Moab and Ammon on the east, 
Amalek and Edom in the south, and 
Zobah in the north; and it seems likely 
that Saul’s first military success, his defeat 
of the Ammonites who were besieging 
Jabesh-gilead, was actually won before 


‘he, became king (1S 11). It was probably 


the prompt military genius which he dis- 


‘played on that occasion which procured 


his election to the throne. Saul was un- 


doubtedly a capable ruler, who, by organ- Sie 


izing a standing army with a commander- 
in-chief, Abner (1S 14 552), put his 
people in a position to resist the Philis- _ 
tine inroads. His first two campaigns — 
against the Philistines, at Michmash and 
Ephes-dammim (1$13,14,17), in the 


latter of which David achieved distinc- 


tion as a warrior, seem to have been suc- 


‘northern Palestine and in Gilead beyond 
Jordan. Judah, however, remained at 
t in isolation in the south, and was 


. cessful in checking their advance in the _ e3 
south, but at Mount Gilboa Saul was z 
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defeated and slain in his attempt to dis- 
lodge the Philistines from the central 
plain. That Saul’s efforts on behalf of 
the newly formed nation were appreciated 
by his people seems clear from the fact 
that he retained the loyalty and even 
the affection of Israel till his death, as 
the grateful action of the men of Jabesh- 
gilead proves (1 S 31 ‘*""*); while the fears 
of the witch of Endor testify to his 
efficient domestic administration. Al- 
though he failed to overcome the Philis- 
tines he subdued Israel’s other foes— 
Moab, Ammon; Edom, Zobah, and Ama- 
lek (1S 14 47 48) ; and his military organiza- 
tion showed Israel its ability to meet the 
Philistines on something approaching 
equal terms, and laid the foundation on 
which David built. 

After the death of Saul the Philistines 
seem to have retained possession of central 
Palestine, so that there could be no 
immediate successor as king of. Israel. 
Saul’s son, Ish-bosheth, was established 
by Abner at Mahanaim, E. of Jordan, as 
ruler over Gilead; while David at Hebron 
became leader of his own tribe of Judah. 
This divided rule, which was paving the 
way for the later disruption of the king- 
dom, appears to have lasted for 74 years 
(255%), and was ended by Abner, who, 
apparently dissatisfied with the incompe- 
tent Ish-bosheth, made overtures to David 
Vi _ for the reunion of the tribes, which was 

' shortly effected, though Abner lost his life 
in the negotiations. Ish-bosheth was 
i assassinated, and David was invited to 
become king over all the tribes. 
first act as king was the capture of Jeru- 
salem. This gave Israel the advantage of 
a fortress city as a central rallying point; 
and when the Philistines made their next 
attack David was able at first to withdraw 
to Jerusalem to prepare his forces (2S 517), 


7 


and in the campaign which followed the. 


Philistines were defeated so completely 
that they. were never again a serious 
-_-- menace to Israel. David was now able to 


e4 Os) make Israel the dominant power in Pales-: 


-. tine, and 2S 8 gives a summary of his 
conquests. He overcame Zobah in the 
: north, put Syria to tribute and garrisoned 
_. Damascus, subdued Moab, Ammon, and 
-Amalek, and occupied Edom. The posses- 
sion of Edom was of great importance to 
the new Israelite kingdom, since it com- 
_ manded the trade route to the ports of 
-Elath and Ezion- -geber on the Red Sea, 
the possession of which, together with the 


oad to commercial prosperity. Israel’s 
, ore tise to power under Daviths was 


David’s 


a Ricteaty made with Tyre, set Israel on the 


180 ( 


and the struggle between Babylon and, 


Assyria, from which Assyria had not yet 
emerged victorious. So, for the time, 
under David and Solomon, the kingdom 
of Israel enjoyed its one brief period of 
real political power. The list of David’s 
officials (2 S 8 *18, 20 2* 25) shows that he 
centralized a regular g government at Jeru- 
salem. In spite, i ouever, of all he did 
for Israel, David could not command the 
loyal support of his people as Saul had 
done. Two rebellions reached serious 
dimensions, and the latter, caused by the 
jealousy of Ephraim (2S 20), came near 
to dividing the kingdom even in David’s 
reign. The extensive building operations, 
carried out by forced labour, wrongly 
rendered ‘tribute’ in RV, sowed the 
seeds of disaffection which grew up under 
Solomon, and produced revolution at his 
death. 

The kingdom that David had gained by 
conquest Solomon consolidated by diplo- 
macy and enriched by commerce. In his 
reign Israel once more came into contact 
with Egypt by a marriage between Solo- 
mon and the daughter of Pharaoh, prob- 
ably Siamon (c. 970-950), the last but one 
Tanite king of the 21st dynasty, who 
advanced into Palestine and captured 
Gezer, which he bestowed upon Solomon 
as a wedding present. Gezer was an 
important fortress which had hitherto 
proved impregnable, and its possession 
was a useful asset to the military strength 
of Israel. In addition to this Solomon 
built other fortresses at strategic points, 
enumerated in 1 K 91518, He increased 
the army by a force of cavalry and war- 
chariots, and, having thus provided for 
the peace of his kingdom, enabled it to 
achieve commercial prosperity. He made 
use of the trade route which David had 
opened up through Edom to establish a 
merchant fleet in partnership with Tyre 
at Ezion-geber on the Red Sea; and the 
commercial treaty with Tyre also enabled 
Solomon to carry out David’s plan for the 
building of the Temple, thus paving the 
way for the centralization there of the 


worship of the whole country. Under ; 


Solomon the kingdom of Israel, extending 
‘from the River (Euphrates) unto the 
land of the Philistines, and unto the 
border of Egypt’ (1 K 4*'), reached the 


zenith of its power; but before the end of 
his reign signs of the coming collapse began — 


| to appear. The tributary states of Edom, 
Zobah, and Syria were becoming restive 
and giving trouble; and the tribe of — 
Ephraim, chafing under the burden of 
forced labour. imposed by a king from 


Judah, broke into revolt under J praboane 


Although Solomon was powerful enough 

to crush all opposition and to keep his 
; kingdom intact his glory passed with 
_ him, and at his death Israel’s short spell 
_ of temporal power was ended. 

(5) The Divided Monarchy.—The revo- 
lution at Solomon’s death and the con- 
_ sequent division of the kingdom seem 
' to have been effected with the loss of 
only one life, and that, significantly, 
of Adoram, the minister of forced 
labour, who had held office under David 
and Solomon. Henceforth the northern 
kingdom, now called Israel, consisting of 
ten tribes, was the dominant Hebrew 
power. The southern kingdom, Judah, 
consisting only of that tribe with Ben- 
jamin, played but a subordinate part in 
subsequent history. Israel’s territorial 
position brought it inevitably into con- 
tact with the great Empires. It lay on the 
highway between Egypt and Assyria, and 
was bound to be affected when either of 
these powers was active. Judah was’se- 
cluded among the hills, off the highway 
of the nations, and, but for entangling 
alliances and political ambition, might 
have remained generally free from dis- 
turbance. 

Before the death of Solomon Egypt, 
under Sheshonk, the Biblical Shishak, 
the first Pharaoh of the 22nd dynasty, 
was again aiming at empire in Palestine, 
: and there seems little doubt that Shishak, 
_ who sheltered Jeroboam, was promoting 
_ intrigues against Solomon on the prin- 
ciple divide et impera; and he soon took 
advantage of the disruption he had 
| helped to engineer. We are told ini K 14 
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that in the fifth year of Rehoboam Shishak 
came up against Judah and exacted a 
heavy tribute, but the Biblical narrative 
gives no indication that this invasion of 
Judah was merely part of the Pharaoh’s 
Palestinian campaign, of which a full 
account is preserved in Shishak’s own 
tecord, inscribed on the Temple of Amon 
at Karnak. The list of 156 conquered 

_ towns and districts in this inscription 
shows that Israel as well as Judah was 
put to tribute by Shishak, and there is no 
- reason to doubt its accuracy. As Prof. 
_ Peet remarks, ‘ To raise the difficulty that 
Shishak would hardly have attacked his 
former guest in this way is to display 
_ complete ignorance of Egyptian, and 
indeed of all Eastern diplomacy’ (Egypt 
and the O.T., 161). The period of Egyptian. 
sovereignty over the Hebrew kingdoms 
must, however, have been short lived. 
» Pov gypt again decayed, and 
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Ethiopian’ by Asa of Judah about 25 
years later. The name ‘ Zerah’ seems 
to be a corrupt Hebrew form of Osorkon I, 
the successor of Shishak, who was then 
reigning. This defeat of Egypt set Israel 
ss Judah free for a time from foreign 
rule. 

Meanwhile, however, a serious menace 
to Israel had arisen nearer at hand. The 
kingdom of Syria, which had given trouble 
to Solomon, now regained its independ- 
ence, and in alliance with Asa of Judah 
successfully invaded N. Israel. Syrian 
pressure on Israel caused the downfall of 
the house of, Jeroboam, and of the usurper 
Baasha, which resulted in a period of 
stress and confusion till the throne was 
seized by Omri, ‘ the captain of the host.’ 
Omri was perhaps the most able of Israel’s 
rulers. ,He restored stability to the 
northern kingdom, gave it a capital, 
Samaria, and organized its defences 
against the Syrians. He made peace with 
Judah, and an alliance with Tyre through 
the marriage of his son Ahab with Jezebel, 
the daughter of the Tyrian king. Ahab, 
who inherited his father’s military and 
political ability, carried on the war with 
Syria till he defeated Ben-hadad and 
made peace on terms favourable to Israel. 
He also strengthened the alliance with 
Judah by marrying his daughter Athaliah 
to Jehoshaphat. His effort to promote 
union among the Palestinian kingdoms 
was inspired by sound statesmanship, 
for the growing power of Assyria, now 
rapidly extending towards the west, was 
threatening the independence of all the 
smaller states. During the early years of 
Ahab’s reign Ashur-nazir-pal had ex- 
tended the Empire of Assyria to the © 
Lebanons, and had received tribute from 4 
Tyre and Sidon. This led to the forma-~ te 
tion of a defensive league in Palestine, — 
and when Shalmaneser IJ advanced west- 
ward in 854 Bc., he was met by the 
confederate armies of eleven states, in-— 
cluding Israel and Syria, at Qarqaronthe 
Orontes, where, as his own inscription ; 
claims, he completely defeated them. 
This league against Shalmaneser accounts 
for the three years without war between _ 
Israel and Syria mentioned in 1K 22%. _ 
Shalmaneser’s inscription, which givesfull 
details of the forces of the allies, shows — Ks 
that at this time the military strength of == 
Israel consisted of 2,000 war-chariotsand = 
10,000 infantry; and it is significant that = 
the Palestinian armies were supported —_ 
on this occasion by ‘a thousand men of _ 


the small kingdom north of Palestine. 
_ After this defeat the war between Israel _ as 
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and Syria was resumed, but Israel was 
now weakened by internal disaffection 
due to the attempt of Jezebel to suppress 
the worship of Jehovah, which aroused 
the powerful opposition of the prophet 
Elijah. Moab, under its king Mesha, 
seized the opportunity to revolt;sand an 
account of the rebellion is preserved in 
Mesha’s own*record, the Moabite Stone, 
which shows that the Moabites had taken 
several Israelite towns east of Jordan. 
The result of this was that in the Syrian 
campaign which followed Ahab was de- 
feated and killed. The house of Omri did 
not long survive Ahab, whose elder son 
reigned for only one year, being succeeded 
by his brother Jehoram, who, in company 
with Ahaziah of Judah, was assassinated 
by Jehu, the leader of the opposition to 
Jezebel. In the second year of Jehu’s 
reign (841) Shalmaneser II again advanced 
on Palestine, defeated Hazael of Syria, 
and exacted tribute from Israel. The 
record of Jehu’s payment of tribute is in- 
scribed on the famous Black Obelisk of 
Shalmaneser, now in the British Museum. 
Syria seems to have recovered rapidly 
from this reverse; and Hazael and Ben- 
hadad inflicted such crushing defeats upon 
Israel that Jehoahaz, the son of Jehu, 
was left with only ten out of Ahab’s two 
thousand chariots. Syria’s_ victories, 
however, again attracted the attention of 
Assyria, and Adadnirari III came down 
on Palestine and completely subdued 
Damascus, exacting tribute also from 
Jehoahaz of Israel and the other states of 
Palestine. This suppression of Damascus 
accounts for the victories of Jehoash and 
Jeroboam II, recorded in 2 K 13 2*%5, 
14 27-28, which enabled Jeroboam II to 
make Israel the principal power in Pales- 
tine during the short period of Assyrian 
depression which lasted till the accession 
of Tiglath-Pileser III, whose records 
form a useful commentary on the history 
both of Israel and Judah at this time. 
The alliance between the two Hebrew 
kingdoms did not continue under the 
dynasty of Jehu; and Amaziah of Judah, 
by his ill-advised challenge to Jehoash, 
brought himself and his kingdom into 
The result is seen 
in. the records of Tiglath-Pileser, who 
states that in the year 739 ‘ nineteen dis- 
tricts of the city of Hamath . . . which in 


their faithlessness had made revolt to 


Azriyau of Yaudi (=Uzziah of Judah) 


to the territory of Assyria I annexed: my 


officers, my deputies I appointed over 


_ them.’ The explanation of this seems to 


be that Uzziah, hoping to avenge his 


father’s defeat, had made this alliance 


with Hamath, not against Assyria, but 
in order to harass Israel. The military 
activities of these two states had, how- 
ever, aroused the suspicions of Tiglath- 
Pileser, and brought him down un- 
comfortably near to Israel. The result 
was the formation of another league on 
the same lines as that led by Ahab in 
the earlier period. Israel and Syria joined 
in a defensive alliance against Assyria, 
and, in order to secure their flank, set 
out to suppress Judah. This was the cause 
of the Syro-Ephraimite coalition and the 
war against Judah which began at the 
end of Jotham’s reign in 737 (2 K 15%’, 
16;Is 7). Ahaz, who succeeded Jotham, 
got desperate at the long siege of Jeru- 
salem and, in spite of Isaiah’s warning, 
sent to Tiglath-Pileser for help against 
Israel and Syria. Isaiah’s advice in 
counselling Ahaz to sit still was sound, 
for he saw that Tiglath-Pileser wou 

certainly crushthe Syro-Ephraimite league 
in his own interests, whereas Ahaz was 
proposing to pay him to do his own 
work, a policy which would lead to the 
total subjection of Judah. In answer to 
the appeal of Ahaz, Tiglath-Pileser came 
down on Palestine in 733, subdued 
Damascus and N. Israel, and deported 
the inhabitants (2 K 152°). Deportation 
of conquered races was a new policy 
introduced by Tiglath-Pileser in order to 
lessen the likelihood of revolt in his 
provinces, a policy which was responsible 
for the subsequent mixed populations in 
northern and central Palestine. Ahaz 
was now summoned to do homage to his 
overlord of Assyria at Damascus, and 
both Israel and Judah were thus brought 
directly under the yoke of Assyria. 
Tiglath-Pileser records that he slew 
Pekah and appointed Hoshea as ruler 
over Israel, now rapidly nearing its end; 
for Egypt, alarmed at the extension of 
Assyrian rule over Palestine, incited 
Hoshea to rebel, with the result that 
Shalmaneser IV came down and _ be- 
sieged Samaria, which was captured in 


722 by his successor Sargon, who records; — 


‘The city of Samaria I besieged, I took 

. 27,290 of its inhabitants I carried 
into captivity . . . people from all lands, 
my captives I settled there; my officers I 
appointed governors over them; tribute 
and dues I exacted of them.’ The king- 
dom of Israel now became a subject 


province of Assyria, peopled partly by . 


‘captives from other lands, a mixed popula- 


tion known subsequently as the Samari- — 
tans, of whom the majority muststill have — 


been Hebrews, a fact which becomes — 
apparent when we compare the numbers, 
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27,290, whom Sargon deported from Israel, 
with the 200,150 whom Sennacherib 
withdrew from Judah, a much smaller 
kingdom. It is true, however, that Esar- 
haddon and Ashurbanipal afterwords 
brought in further bodies of foreign 
settlers. 

(6) The Decline and Fall of Judah.— 
When Hezekiah succeeded Ahaz on the 
throne of Judah he found himself ruler 
over a kingdom which his father’s policy 


had saddled with the burden of a heavy | 


tribute to Assyria, and for most of his 
reign he was planning revolt in conjunction 
first with Egypt and then with Babylon, 


which was now beginning to revive. ° 


At the death of Sargon there were ex- 
tensive revolts throughout the Assyrian 
Empire, and the first six years of Senna- 
cherib’s reign were occupied in subduing 
rebellious vassal states. In 7o1 he ad- 
vanced on Palestine, supported in revolt 
by Egypt, and inflicted a severe defeat 
on the Egyptian forces and their allies 
at Altaqu. He then turned aside to deal 
with Judah and Hezekiah, and his own 
inscription suppiements the Biblical narra- 
tive: “Hezekiah of Judah, who had not 
submitted to my yoke, 46 of his strong 


cities, fortresses and smaller towns with-_| 
out number, I besieged, I took, 200,150 | 


people, horses, mules, asses, camels, 
oxen and sheep without number, from 
the midst of them I brought out, I 
counted them as spoil. Himself as a bird 
in a cage in Jerusalem his royal city I 
shut up. Siege works against him I con- 
structed, and those coming out of the 
gate of the city I turned back.’ Senna- 
cherib, we notice, does not claim the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem, nor does he mention 
the pestilence which, according to 2 Kings 
and Isaiah, decimated his army and com- 
pelled his retreat. We hear, however, of 
no further Jewish revolt against Assyria. 
When Esarhaddon attacked Egypt, Man- 
asseh of Judah, along with other Pales- 
tinian states, paid him tribute, and 


Jewish soldiers_ fought in his army. 


Under Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal 
Egypt was completely conquered and 


‘became tributary to Assyria. The effort 


to conquer Egypt had, however, ex- 
hausted the strength of the Assyrian 
Empire, which was further weakened by 


the Scythian invasion of Western Asia 


in 630 B.c., and was unable to withstand 


the attacks of Nabopolassar, the founder 
_ of the neo-Babylonian Empire, who, with 
- the aid of the Medes, besieged and cap- 
A recently 
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seventeenth years of Nabopolassar’s reign, 
shows that Assyria held out for two years 
longer at Harran with the aid of Egypt. 
This tablet enables us to supplement and 
correct the OT account of the end of 
Josiah’s reign, for it shows clearly that 
Pharaoh-Necho marched northward to 
the Euphrates not, as 2 K 232° implies, 
against, but to the help of the struggling 
remnant of Assyria at Harran against the 
allied forces of Scythians, Medes, and 
Babylonians, and thus confirms the state- 
ment of Josephus (Antiquities, X, 5, 1) 
that Necho went up ‘to fight with the 
Medes and Babylonians who had over- 
thrown the Assyrians.’ Moreover, Josiah 
did not, as the misleading translation of 
RV in 2 K 23%° suggests, lead an army 
to oppose Necho. The Hebrew is ‘ went 
to’ meet him,’ the formula used in 
describing a vassal’s attendance when 
summoned to the presence of his suzerain. 
Josiah was still the vassal of Assyria, 
and Necho, marching to the help of 
Assyria, seems to have been’ doubtful 
about Josiah’s loyalty, probably with 
good reason, and, wishing to make sure 
that in his progress towards Harran he 
would not have Judah as an enemy 
behind him, sent for Josiah to meet him 
at Megiddo, and finding treachery in him 
had him summarily executed. Returning 
from his unsuccessful attempt to support 
Assyria, Necho deposed Jehoahaz, and 
placed Jehoiakim, another son of Josiah, 
on the throne of Judah. But Necho’s 
power soon came to an end. Nebuchad- 
rezzar defeated him at Carchemish in 
605, and Judah thus became subject to 
Babylon, now the dominant Empire in 
Western Asia. In 601 Nebuchadrezzar 
entered Palestine, and Jehoiakim swore 
allegiance to him, but soon began planning 
rebellion. Nebuchadrezzar, whose ener- 
gies were occupied elsewhere, was content 
for the moment to send a small contingent 
of his own troops with native levies to 
keep Judah quiet (2K 24?). Jeremiah the 
prophet stood practically alone in coun- 


selling submission to the new power, 


foreseeing clearly that persistence in re- 
bellion would mean the overthrow of the 
Jewish kingdom; but his warnings were 
disregarded. Egypt began to plot with 


Judah against Nebuchadrezzar, and in » 


5098 Jehoiakim revolted, but died the next 
year, leaving his son Jehoiachin to bear 


the brunt of Nebuchadrezzar’s punitive _ 


expedition in 597. Jerusalem was be- 


sieged and surrendered, and Nebuchad- — 


rezzar carried off Jehoiachin and the 


leading Jewish families, including Ezekiel, 
into captivity to Babylon, appointing 
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Zedekiah as vassal king over the remnant 
in Judea. The Jewish, nation was thus 
divided. The principal families were 
settled in Babylon, while the rest under 
Zedekiah were left in. Judea. Each of 
, these two Jewish groups now had its 
prophet: Jeremiah in Jerusalem, Ezekiel 
in Babylon, and both prophets warned 
the remnant in Juda against any further 
attempts at revolt, and the warnings of 
both were unheeded. As soon as things 
began to settle down again in Jerusalem, 
Zedekiah began to intrigue with Egypt 
against Nebuchadrezzar, and went on 
preparing rebellion for 9 years. At last, 
in 588, relying on the promises of Egypt, 
Zedekiah ventured to rebel, with the in- 
evitable result.. Nebuchadrezzar came 
t down and besieged Jerusalem, which fell, 
and-the Jewish kingdom with it, in 586. 
Nebuchadrezzar set up Gedaliah as 
governor over ‘ the poorest of the land,’ 
whom he allowed to remain; but civil 
faction soon arose, and resulted in the 
assassination of Gedaliah; and the panic- 
stricken Jews, fearing Nebuchadrezzar’s 
further fury, fled to Egypt, taking Jere- 

miah with them. 
(7) Captivity and Restoration.—Judg- 
ing from the correspondence of Jeremiah 
, and the ministry of Ezekiel in Babylon, 
the Jewish exiles ‘there seem to have 
settled down in comfort, so that when 
.Cyrus conquered Babylon in 538 B.c., and 
issued his edict allowing the Jews to 
_. return, only a minority availed them- 
selves of the permission. The 48 years 
sane _ of the Captivity were marked by a con- 
siderable literary activity which produced 
the priestly code of Law, an addition to 
Deuteronomy, drawn up on the lines laid 
down by Ezekiel. This code, now con- 
tained in Leviticus and Numbers, pro- 
foundly influenced both the religious and 
_--- political development. of the restored 
ak community, and formed the basis 

of later Judaism. 
' It was the policy of Cyrus, as shown in 
_ his own inscriptions, to win the loyalty 
se of subject races by clemency, by restoring 
Oe the national religions, and by allowing cap-~ 
age. tives whom Nebuchadrezzar had settled in 
es Babylon to return to their own countries 
under the governorship of native princes. 


babel, a descendant of the royal house of 
: David, as ruler of the Jews who returned 
-, to Palestine. Those who came at first 
with Zerubbabel the prince and Joshua 
the priest were probably few. The 
_census contained in Ezr 2, duplicated in 
ey Neh 7, giving the numbers as 42,360, be- 
sides servants, belongs to the end and 


in Zech 111-17, 


: On this principle he appointed Zerub- 


not to the beginning of the restoration 
period, and is the total estimate of all 
who returned by degrees throughout the 
period; and that these were recruited 
mainly from the poorer classes in Babylon 
may be inferred from the comparatively 
small number of servants, 7,337. It seems 
clear that some Jews had remained still 
in Judea. Probably not all had fled after 
the murder of Gedaliah, and others may 
have returned, but the community over 
whom Zerubbabel ruled as Tirshatha 
or governor would be both small and 
poor. The richer majority who stayed in 
Babylon, together with the refugees in 
Egypt, formed the beginning of the Dis- 
persion, the gradual extension of colonies 
of Jewish settlers all over the civilized 
world which had taken place before the 
Christian era. 

The first 18 years of the restoration 
period seem to have been occupied by 
the Jews in building houses and settling 
themselves as comfortably as they could 
among’ the ruins of Jerusalem. An 
attempt to rebuild the Temple, made in 
the early days of the settlement, was 
frustrated by the Samaritans, and was 
not renewed till the accession of Darius 
in 521. The revolts which broke out all 
over the Empire on that occasion, de- 
scribed by Darius in his Behistun inscrip- 
tion, inspired the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah with the hope of establishing 
Jewish independence once again under a 
Davidic king, Zerubbabel. The first step 
towards the realization of this hope was 
to rouse the people to rebuild the Temple, 
and thus to provide a central point round 
which to rally religious and national 
ambitions. So long as the Temple lay in 
ruins a general depression was natural, 
but once it was rebuilt the prophets could 
point to it as an earnest of better things 
to come. That Haggai and Zechariah 
were inspired by political ambition as 
much as religious zeal seems probable 
from the former’s address to Zerubbabel, 
which might be taken as an instigation to 
revolt (Hag 2 *°?3); while the disappoint- _ 
ment felt when Darius had successfully _ 
subdued his rebellious vassals is reflected" 
There was thus good © 
reason for the suspicion of Tattenai, the 
imperial governor in Syria, and for his — 
injunction restraining the work of build- — 
ing till confirmation of Cyrus’ edict was — 
received from Darius. Whether Zerub-_ 
babel yielded to the persuasion of Haggai 
and revolted or not is uncertain. We hear i 
no more of him after the prophecy. sof * 


Zechariah, and he is not mentioned in the a 


account of oie dedication of hy ates 
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A Jewish tradition records that he died in 
Babylon, and it is quite likely that Darius 
f moved him out of the way of temptation. 

However that may have been, nothing 
P came of the prophets’ political aspira- 
f tions; but the efforts of Haggai and 

Zechariah were so far successful that the 
_ Temple was completed in 516. Of Jewish 
’ history during the 70 years which followed 
we have no record till the prophecy of 
Malachi, c. 445, just before the coming of 
_ Nehemiah. It does not fall within our 
3 scope here to discuss the difficult literary 
_ and historical problems raised by the 
_ Books of Ezra and Nehemiah (see p. 285). 

The subject is fully treated by Dr. C. C. 

Torrey in his Ezva Studies and by Dr. 

L. W. Batten in the J.C.C. on Ezra and 

Nehemiah. It is here assumed that ‘ Arta- 
_ xerxes the king,’ in whose twentieth 
: year Nehemiah came to Jerusalem, was 
Artaxerxes I, and Nehemiah’s arrival 
_ may therefore be dated 444 B.c.; while 

Ezra arrived in the seventh year of 
_ Artaxerxes II, 398 B.c., 46 years later. 

The conditions described by Malachi as 

prevalent in Jerusalem—namely, neglect 

of the Temple ritual and of payment of 
_ tithes, the offering of blemished animals 
in sacrifice, intermarriage with foreigners, 
_ social injustice and oppression of the poor 
- —are just those which Nehemiah set him- 
| self so vigorously to reform. His first 
_ undertaking on his arrival was to survey 
_ the city and arrange for the building of 
the walls.. In face of his official status 
| as Persian governor of Judea the opposi- 
| tion of Sanballat, governor of Samaria, 
_who had previously prevented the re- 
building of Jerusalem, was rendered 
_ powerless, and the city under the firm rule 
of Nehemiah was soon rebuilt and forti- 
fied. He then turned his attention to 
_ religious and social reforms, and his work 
was of the greatest importance, since by 
organizing the Jewish state on the basis 
of the priestly Law he laid the founda- 
tions of the Judaism which we meet in 
the pages of the NT. In two directions 


_ Nehemiah’s work had far-reaching results. |, whose worship Jewish funds’ were sub- 


P His organization of the payment of tithes 
and dues to the priesthood as regulated 
_ by the Law caused the priests to become 
by far the most wealthy class in the com- 
‘munity and led to the subsequent govern- 
‘ment of the state by a wealthy priestly 
istocracy; while his rigid. and even 
olent opposition to foreign wives tended 
o foster the growth of a spirit of narrow, 
tional exclusiveness. Nevertheless the 


| 
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| means opposed to marrying foreigners, = 


| had some justification for his strictures 
ected their mis-_ 


| wonder that appeals from Elephantine = 
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Deutero-Isaiah, 38-77). Ezra, who fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Nehemiah, was 
a priest-scribe, expert in the knowledge 
of the Law and qualified to interpret it. 
He stands at the beginning of the devel- 
opment which resulted in the supple- 
menting of the Law by the gradually 
increasing body of scribal interpretation, 
the ‘ tradition of the elders’ of the NT. 
From the time of Nehemiah and Ezra 
till the accession of the Seleucid ruler 
Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) in 175 B.c., 
we have practically no direct information 
of the progress of the Jewish state in 
Palestine; but the discovery of an impor- 
tant collection of Aramaic papyri at 
Elephantine has revealed the. existence 
of a large Jewish community in Egypt at 
the time of Ezra with Temple and priest- 
hood and ritual of their own. The most 
interesting of these papyri are duplicate 
copies of a petition sent by the Jews of 
Elephantine in 408 to Bagohi, the Bagoas 
mentioned by Josephus, the Persian 
governor of -Judzea, imploring his assist- 
ance and sanction for the rebuilding of 
their Temple which had been destroyed 
at the instance of a minor Persian official 
in Egypt. This petition shows that the 
Temple at Elephantine was standing when 
Cambyses invaded Egypt in 525, so that 
for a time it must have been the only 
Jewish Temple in existence. The writers — 
of the petition refer to the Jerusalem 
High Priest Johanan, who is also men- 
tioned in Ezr 10, and Neh 121!-22, and 
by Josephus; and they appeal to the sons 
of Sanballat, Nehemiah’s old enemy, who 
is described as the governor of Samaria. 
Of special interest is the contrast fur- 
nished by these documents between the 
religious views of the Egyptian Jews and ~ 
the strictly orthodox Judaism of the © i 
restored Palestinian community.’ We yon 
find, for example, from marriage con- 
tracts that the Jews in Egypt were by no 


Moreover, they recognized Egyptian 
deities, by whom oaths were taken and for ti 


scribed. The sons of Sanballat were © 
appealed to equally with the High Priest = 
at Jerusalem as co-religionists,a courtesy = = 
which would hardly have pleased Nehe- 
miah. And the very fact of a Temple Jie 
with a High Priest and sacrifices in Egypt | 
was a direct infraction of the cherished 
law of the central sanctuary. Reading _ Bs 
these documents we see that Jeremiah = 


on the heathenish practices of the Jews _ 


in Egypt (Jer 44); and there is little = 
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were resolutely ignored by the priests of 
Jerusalem. Yet these Egyptian Jews 
were conscious of no heterodoxy, and they 
complain naively to Bagohi of the silence 
of the Judean priesthood: ‘ We sent a 
letter ... to Johanan the High Priest 
and his colleagues the priests who are in 
Jerusalem ... and the nobles of the 
Jews. They have not sent any letter to 
us.’ There is a copy of Bagohi’s reply, 
which was favourable, and an order was 
given to rebuild the Temple. 

_ With the conquest of Persia by Alex- 
ander in 332 the Jews in Palestine came 
under Greek rule, and when the new city 
of Alexandria was built in Egypt a large 
and influential Jewish colony settled there, 
whose closer contact with Greek civiliza- 
tion and culture produced a marked in- 
fluence on the development of Jewish 
theology, as seen in the writings of Philo. 


At Alexander’s death his vast Empire- 


soon broke up. Egypt was seized by one 
of his generals, Ptolemy, under whose 
dynasty the Jews in Egypt found favour 
and prospered. The Greek translation 
of the Jewish Scriptures, the Septuagint, 
which became the Bible of the Jews of 
the Dispersion, was prompted and en- 
couraged by the sympathetic interest of 
Ptolemy II (Philadelphus) in’ Jewish 
history and religion. The Asiatic part 


of Alexander’s Empire had been seized - 


by another general, Seleucus, who made 
his Syrian capital at Antioch, from which 
city his descendants took their royal title. 
There followed a hundred years’ war be- 
tween the houses of Ptolemy and Seleucus 
for the possession of Palestine, and during 
all this time Judza was under Ptolemaic 
rule; but the final victory lay with 
Antiochus III in 198, and the Jewish state 
now formed part of the Seleucid Empire. 

Of the history of Judea during the 
reign of Antiochus IV (Epiphanes), 175- 
164, we have a fairly full account in 1 and 
2 Maccabees, from which we find that 
Nehemiah’s legislation had resulted in 
the priesthood becoming the governing 
class in Jerusalem. The High Priest was 
now the political as well as the ecclesiasti- 
cal head of the Jewish state, and the office 
was regarded as a political prize and had 
become the object of discreditable in- 
trigue. The government was modelled on 


186 


the lines of the Greek Senate; the Jewish 
national council being composed mainly 
of the priests and members of priestly 
families, who were more intent on political 
power than on legal righteousness. But 
there had also grown up a scribal move- 
ment, interpreting the Law as the rule of 
life, a movement disregarded by the 
priestly aristocracy but upheld by the 
pious among the people who had become 
a distinct party known as the Hasidim 
or Pietists, in opposition to the more 
worldly minded priestly aristocracy. The 
Hasidim looked with increasing disfavour 
at the adoption of various amenities of 
Greek civilization by the governing 
classes. Their leader at the accession of 
Antiochus Epiphanes was Oniah III, the 
High Priest himself, practically in a 
minority of one among his own class, who 
were engaged in intrigues to depose him. 
Their opportunity came when Epiphanes 
attempted to remodel his Empire and to 
unify it on the basis of Hellenism. The 


| leader of the Hellenizing party in Jeru- 


salem was Jason, a younger brother of the 
High Priest, who, by judicious bribery 
and unscrupulous intrigue at the Seleucid 
court, managed to oust his brother and 
to secure the High Priesthood for himself. 
His attempt to turn Jerusalem into a 
Greek city brought together in determined 
opposition all those who were zealops for 
the Law of their fathers, i.e. the Hasidim, 


-afterwards known as the Pharisees, to 


whom, whatever their subsequent limita- 
tions, belongs the credit of preserving true 
religion in Israel and of resisting success- 
fully, though at the cost of terrible suffer- 
ing, the persecution by which Antiochus 
Epiphanes sought to suppress the worship 
of Jehovah in Jerusalem. 


Books 


The most essential book for the study 
of the History of Israel is, of course, the 
Old Testament itself. An Introduction to 
Old Testament Study, by E. Basil Redlich, 
gives a scholarly and simple explanation — 
of the principles of interpretation. Old — 
Testament History, by G. W. Wade, makes — 
full use of modern scholarship in recon- 
structing the history of Israel. The reader 
should also make frequent use of any good 
map of Palestine and Wester Asia. 
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ADVICE TO THE ORDINARY READER OF 


THE HISTORICAL BOOKS 


By the Epitors 
In ‘old-fashioned’ Commentaries the’ | effected by a difficult process of analysis of 


- books of the Bible were treated for the 


most part as indivisible wholes; and, after 
some preliminary remarks on the author- 
ship (assumed to be simple) and on the 


- date and characteristics of each book, the 


Commentary consisted of explanations of 
the meaning of the text as it stands, where 
they were thought to be needed, and prac- 
tical reflections t tending to edification. For 
the spiritual use of the Bible, it is greatly 
to be desired that we should get back 


. to something as simple and as practical. 


But in our generation this cannot be. 
Wecannot, as reasonable men and women, 
resist the conviction that the analysis of 
the text given in the above Introduction 


_to the Historical Books and in the earlier 


Introduction to the Criticism of the Penta- 
teuch must be accepted in its main lines, 
with the new dating of the sources and the 
account of the process of editing through 
which they passed. Therefollows from this 
a vast disturbance of the old-fashioned 
conception of the historicity of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The early chapters 
of Genesis are, we find, in substance folk- 
lore, reformed under a true inspiration 
of God’s Spirit so as to be made vehicles 
of high spiritual truth, but not trans- 
formed into history. The stories of the 
patriarchs again contain real history, but, 
as they stand, they are legends a great 
way removed from the record of events as 
they actually occurred. To come down 
to a later time: Moses stands as a great 
historical figure, but we see him with a 
So it is with Joshua, 
and later with Elijah and Elisha. In the 


- Book of Judges we get real history, but 


it is fitted into a non-historical frame- 
work from which the actual history 
can only be recovered by an elaborate 
critical effort. The same is true of the 
Book of Samuel, until with the beginning 


of the kingdom we get down to solid_ 


historical ground; but in the later history 


of the divided kingdom the actual facts 


* 


are again seen partly through a mist— 


the mist of later ideas as to how things 
ought to have happened, and therefore, 


it is supposed, must have happened from 
the prophetic or priestly point of view— 


though the mist is much less dense in 
Kings than in Chronicles. Again, the 
_reconstruction of the history of the Return | 


a the ‘Persian Period is only to be 
¥. J hi Re Tees Le 


the Books of Ezvaand Nehemiah. Finally, 
it has to be admitted that the stories in 
Esther and Daniel are not properly his- 
tory at all, but edifying stories on a 
remote basis of tradition. 

All this profound change in our esti- 
mate of the historical books of the Old 
Testament has to be accepted. The de- 
tails are indeed not always certain, and 
there may be changes in critical conclu- 
sions and reactions at this point and that. 
But substantially it must be acknow- 
ledged that the old estimate of the histori- 
cal character of all the books has become 
impossible for reasonablemen and women. 

Then what is their worth to be for 
those who are only remotely interested 
in the details of ancient history or in- 
capable of following the work of the 
critics ? What use, on the new estimate, 
has the plain man for those books ? 
What is their spiritual value ? Elsewhere 
in this -volume the suggestion will be 
found that the spiritual value of the 
books is to be secured by reverting to the 
old belief in the ‘ mystical meaning’ of 
Scriptural incidents and words, a mean- 
ing (as Origen thought) independent of 
their relation to history (see pp. 695a- 
696a), but the editors cannot identify 
themselves at all fully with this anticipa- 
tion. At any rate, first of all we desire 
to give advice on different lines. We 
would say: (1) Accept the critical verdicts 
just summarized as inevitable, and accus- 
tom your minds to regard Hebrew history 
as passing through the phases normal in 
all history—folklore, ‘tradition, contem- 
porary records, the free use of past 
history for purposes of present edifica- 
tion. 
pure historical enquirer the truth of a 


document does not increase with its © 
‘modernity or diminish with its antiquity. 


Very modern documents can be very 
legendary and very ancient documents 
can be strictly accurate chronicles. For 
the strict historian the value of a docu- 
ment depends upon the relation of the 
writer to the events he records and 
the apparent absence of any disturbing 
motive. In the Old Testament there is 


some such strict history—contemporary, — 
| or at least authentic, records, where no | 
_ disturbing motive appears to be at work; eine 


for instance, the re of the reign of 


You should notice that for the © 
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David in Jerusalem and some narratives 
which appear in the Book of Judges; 
but the most’strictly historical records 
are sometimes not at all edifying, and 
have been practically ignored in the 
Christian Church. Itis the idealizing his- 
tory which has been found (as it was 
intended to be) useful for edification. 
But here we come upon a most remark- 
able fact. The popular history of Eng- 
land or of America or of Germany or 
of France has not been true and pure his- 
tory. It has been deeply idealized in order 
to glorify the country concerned. The 
history of Israel as it was compiled, 
partly out of records and partly out of 
tradition, by writers deeply embrued 
with the prophetic inspiration, was 
idealized history no doubt, but its motive 
was not national self-glorification. It 
was something quite different. It was 
to represent how a continuous purpose 
of God was at work in Israel and for 
Israel, which pursued its course in spite 
of the obstinate rebellion and stubborn 
wickedness of the people. Natural self- 
satisfaction no doubt there was in Israel, 
but the writers of the books constantly 
chastise it. This is a unique phenomenon 
in literature. Here we get what gives the 
Old Testament its spiritual value. It 
is the record of the preparation of the 
Kingdom of God—how God educated a 
barbarous group of tribes and trained 
them, stubborn and wicked as they were, 
for a spiritual purpose of which we see 
the fulfilment in the New Testament. It 
is the recognition of this that ought to 
make the ordinary modern man feel the 
profound interest of the Old Testament 
as his forefathers could not feel it. The 
old ‘ moral difficulties of the Old Testa- 
ment’ have for us really vanished. 
That savage and indiscriminate slaughter 
should appear to Joshua and Samuel, and 
the sacrifice of his son should appear to 
Abraham, as the command of God be- 
comes intelligible when we seé that the 
real mind of God, disclosed to us in our 
- Lord, could only become gradually under- 
stood as, in the slow process of a divine 
_ education, the thick integument of a yet 
_ barbarous conscience was changed into 
such a clear and sensitive medium as 


' (shall we say) the conscience of an. 


Isaiah or a Jeremiah. After ail, the real 


importance of history lies in perceiving 


what it ts coming to—what is its tendency. 


_ The historians of the Old Testament, no 


doubt, are not critically precise about 
‘the facts, but they do really understand 


_, the actual tendency and meaning of the 
‘history which they record. They are. 
| a ; . on 988. 
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true interpreters if not always exactly 
true recorders. 

(2) In the life ot our Lord’ we see. 
‘the Word made flesh.’ The idea and the 
fact are one. We need nothing but the 
real record; and such réal record we have 
got of words and facts which were as 
truly divine as they were actually human. 
But the Old Testament was prophetic: 
its value lies in what tt points to : the facts 
do not yet express the whole divine tdea 
or purpose. The characters which are 
most full of instruction, such as Moses, 
Joshua, Elijah, and Elisha, are more or 
less idealized ; sometimes, as in Daniel and 
Job, they are almost characters of romance 
or drama, not of history. But we have 
only to recall to our minds that the best 
spirit of all nations has been mainly 
nourished not 9n history, as modern 
scholars laboriously reconstruct it, but 
on an historical tradition based upon 
actual occurrences but idealizing the facts, 
such as the history of the Roman Livy or 
Shakespeare’s historical plays ; and besides 
it has been deeply influenced by characters 
of drama or romance which have appealed 
to men as true to life, though they were the 
ideal constructions of their authors. So 
it was with Israel. (On the figures of 
romance we would refer to a note on 
Daniel, p. 546a.) But all these charac- 
ters are true to life and express to us the 
real method of God’s training of men. 
Nothing can cause them to lose their value. 

(3) Finally, we would say the Bible. 
has been given you, in the providence of 
God, as it stands. It was the Old Testa- 
ment as it stands which became the 
Scriptures of Christ and His Church. In 
proportion as you are a student you will 
want to master the historical origin and 
literary character of its several parts. 
But when you have done that, so far as 
youare able to, and willingly or reluctantly 
have accepted the new estimates of the 
books, as this Commentary seeks to give 
them to you, you will go back to the 
Bible as it stands. You will remember 
that the prophetic spirit was at work 
in the whole literature more or less fully, 
in later editors as wellas earlier recorders.* 


* For instance, there is given above on p. 138 
an account of Balaam’s character and action as 
it was apparently represented in the different 
sources used by the editor of the Book of Numbers, | 
But great preachers such as Butler, Newman, 
and Robertson have discovered in the final com- 
posite account of Balaam a profounder meaning 
than lies in any of the sources taken separately, _ 
To the writer of the note it would seem fairly ~ 
certain that the inspiring Spirit of God was at Wark a 
in the mind of the final compiler, as really as in _ 
that of the earlier writers, whether the compiler _ 
was conscious of it ornot—C.G. 
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If you are wise you will like to read the 
old Bible in a new translation, which 
makes more intelligible to you the actual 
meaning of the words. From this point 
of view Dr. James Moffatt’s translation 
is greatly to be recommended. No doubt 
Many passages will remain obscure to 
you, but the bulk of the books will be 
clearly intelligible; and it is the plain 
parts of the “Bible that really matter. 
There you will see the history of. the divine 
training of the Church of God under the 


Old Dispensation and under the New, and 
you will see also the training of individual 
character, as much in the partly oy wholly 
ideal figures of the Old Testament as in 
the more purely historical characters of 
the New. And through it all you will 
find in manifold forms the expression of 
a word of God, given to lead mankind 
into the way of truth and to discipline him 
for the Kingdom of God. Of this ‘ pearl 
of great price ’ there is no danger that his- 
torical criticism will deprive you. 


JOSHUA 
By L. E.R. ERITH 


(NotE.—The reader is strongly advised 
to turn up references as they occur, especi- 
ally to Deuteronomy, since exigencies of 
space preclude quotations in full. Itis also 
advisable to consult a map frequently.) 


THE Books of Joshua and Judges should 
be studied together, because they are 
parallel, not consecutive ‘ histories’ of an 
important period in Israel’s*national and 
religious development. Both purport to 
give an account of Israel’s settlement in 
Canaan after the Exodus; but they differ 
very widely in their description of this 
settlement. The Book of Joshua describes 
the conquest of Canaan as rapid and com- 
plete, taking place during Joshua’s life- 
time, all the tribes acting in concert 
under his leadership. Judges, on the other 
hand, represents the settlement as gradual 
and difficult, a continual struggle on the 
part of isolated tribes against oppression 
by the native races. The conquest of 
Canaan, according to Judges, was the 
slow and laborious work of many genera- 
tions, and the union of the Hebrew tribes 


; was only gradually brought about by 


the necessity for combination against 


their Canaanite oppressors. 
Since both Joshua and Judges thus 


cover the same ground, though in a widely 


: introduction with the religious back- 


ee 


common to both. 


different manner, it will be convenient, in 
order to avoid repetition, to deal in this 


ground and the historical problems 
Before we proceed, 


; however, to discuss the historical question 
we must first consider the stages by which 
our Book of- ae thas reached its 


resent | 


k of Joshua is a compilation 
ainly of two earlier narra- 
s gona of Ree and 


sion that Joshua’s victories were even- 
-more complete and far reaching than the 


(1) Composition and Contenics =the . 


the PHoaely source, and Serceibes the terri- AAs 
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of his settlement of the tribes in their 
respective territories. The former of 
these'| two narratives; 1-12 and 23, is 
the work of a Deuteronomic writer who 
based his story on the source JE. This 
account describes Joshua’s conquests as 
accomplished rapidly and completely in 
a series of victorious campaigns. After 
the overthrow of Jericho and Ai he is 
induced to make a league with the 
Gibeonites, a powerful community in 
central Palestine, as a result of which he 
gains possession of the south country by 
defeating a coalition of five kings who had 
allied themselves against Gibeon (10). 
He then overcomes north Palestine by 
completely destroying a combination of 
various rulers headed by Jabin, king of 
Hazor (1175). The remainder of 11 
emphasizes the thoroughness of Joshua’s 
victories, while 12 summarizes the pre- | 
ceding narrative of JE in Numbers and 
Joshua by enumerating the conquests 
both of Moses (!*) and of Joshua (7-4). 
This Deuteronomic history concluded with 
a farewell discourse, now contained in 
23, ascribed to Joshua, on the same lines 
as that of Moses in Dt 313%. This dis- | 
course was removed to its present place. Soa 
by the final editor, who wished to insert. 
the second narrative (13-22) before re- +; 
cording the farewell speeches. Shae 
To gain an understanding of the book + of, 
it is advisable now to read carefully 1-12, 


_and to note the Deuteronomic editor’s — eke, 


evident intention to convey an impres- _ ee 


narrative of JE recorded. See, for 
example, the editorial notes in 10 4°43, 
rr 1628. It is then easy to appreciate the m3 
difference between this and the second — 
narrative (13-22), which is taken from — ALS 
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tory allotted to the various tribes. The 
influence of the priestly writer is seen here 
in the provision made for the priests and 
Levites (13 #4, 144, 187, 21), and ‘in the 
introduction of a new authority, Eleazar 
the priest, who now appears as joint leader 
with Joshua, and-even takes precedence 
of him (141, 17 4, 19 54, 211). Entbedded 
in this narrative are fragments of an older 
record, used also in Jg 1, which gives an 
account of the settlement very different 
from that of the Deuteronomic history 
of the earlier chapters. For example, in 
to 6-39 we have been told that Joshua 
destroyed Hebron and Debir with all 
their inhabitants, ‘he left none remain- 
IRs yet inena eo raid nse! —— Po mate, 
we read that these districts are assigned 
to Caleb, who has to conquer them 
(174.2; cf, Jg 12°), which he does with 
the aid of his son-in-law, Othniel, who 
takes Debir (15 1*1"). Again, such state- 
ments as 15 °° =Jg 17, that the children 
of Judah could not drive out the Jebu- 
sites; 161° =Jg1**, that Ephraim could 
not overcome Gezer, which, as a matter 
of fact, remained unconquered till Solo- 
- mon’s reign (1 K 9 '*), are completely. at 
variance with the former chapters which 
narrate Joshua’s destruction both of 
Jerusalem and Gezer with all their inhabi- 
tants (10 33, r2 *42), Other extracts from 
this older record are 13 13, 17 4418 which 
also describe the failure of the Hebrews 
to dislodge the natives, and 19 *’, which 
tells of an independent conquest made by 
Dan (cf. Jg 18). 

It is thus clear that the Book of Joshua 
itself does not contain a consistent record. 
The impression of a complete conquest of 
the whole land by Joshua, given in 1-12, 
has to be modified and corrected in view 
of direct indications to the contrary con- 
tained in the later chapters. We have 
- then to try to reconstruct from external 
history, with the help of the older record 
already noted, the probable sequence of 
events in the course of Israel’s conquest 
of Canaan, We shall then be in a better 
position to estimate the historical value 
of Joshua and the writer’s reason for telling 
the story in the way he has done, But 
first it may be well to mention an impor- 


_ tant consideration which the reader of 


Joshua and Judges should bear in mind. 
_ The Hebrew historian was very prone to 
anachronism. That is to say, he read back 
into past history the developed conditions 
of the later period in which he himself 
lived. Thus in these two books the com- 
piler. relates of Israel as a united nation 
events which really apply only to one 


tribe or clan and to a small locality. So 


we find that conquests are credited to the 
whole of Israel under Joshua’s leadership 
which were actually due to the independent 
efforts of individual tribes or families; 
while in Judges, instances of oppression 
and successful resistance are related of 
Israel as a whole, when in reality only one 
tribe and one locality were affected. For 
example, the statement ‘ he judged Israel 
forty years’ is never literally true. 
There was not, and, as we shall see, there 
could not have been, at this period any 
organized unity of the tribes .as a nation. 
(2) Historical Background.—We may 
conveniently commence with the Exodus 
as the turning-point in the history of this 
period. We may assume that it happened, 
as most scholars hold, during the 19th 
Egyptian dynasty, under Mineptah, sor 
of Rameses II, the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression. Mineptah reigned ¢. 1225- 
1215 B.c. We may say at once that it is 
very unlikely that all the Hebrew tribes 
in Palestine migrated to Egypt. The 
writers of Genesis have preserved a sub- 
stantially true tradition when they picture 
different parties of Israelites driven down 
into Egypt at different times by the stress 
of famine in Palestine; but the evidence 
of history does not support the impres- 
sion they convey that all the various 
Israelite elements in Canaan eventually 
combined to migrate into Egypt, subse- 
quently suffered oppression there, and 
finally escaped under the leadership of 
Moses. It was not the whole nation of 
Israel which was led out of Egypt by 
Moses or into Canaan’ by Joshua. Some 
Hebrew tribes had remained in Palestine 
all the time, and others had made an entry 
independently of Moses or Joshua. The 
reader will find the evidence for this 
convincingly set out in detail in Dr. C. F. 
Burney’s Schweich Lectures, Isvael’s 
Settlement in Canaan, and in section 6 of 
the Introduction to his Commentary on 
Judges, and also by Dr. S. A. Cook in 
Cambridge Ancient History, 11, ch. xiv. 
We have next to try to identify the 
Hebrew tribes in Egypt.. According: to 
the Biblical tradition the main body were 
the Joseph tribes (Gen 27 ff.). We have 
also mention of Simeon, who is said to 
have been detained in Egypt by Joseph 
(Gen 42 *4, 43 7°), and we may assume 
that Levi, the companion tribe of Simeon, 


was there also, as Moses is said to have | 


been born in Egypt of Levite parents 
(Es). 


Simeon and Levi back to Gen 34, which is 
clearly a personification of tribal history, 


and tells how these two tribes or clans — 
gained possession of Shechem by treachery, - 
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We have then to account for their later 
association with Judah and their presence 
in Egypt. Probably the hint of reprisals 
on the part of the Canaanites (Gen 34 *°, 
49 °°) is based on fact, for Simeon and 
Levi did not retain possession of Shechem, 
and it may well be that they were subse- 
quently driven out, greatly reduced in 
numbers, and forced down to the South. 
This would account for the later terri- 
torial position of Simeon and the close 
connexion of Levi with Judah. Dwelling 
on the edge of the desert, these two tribes 
would be most likely to seek asylum in 
Egypt in time of famine. We may thus 
reasonably infer that ‘Israel’ in Egypt 
consisted of the Joseph, Simeon, and Levi 
tribes. ; 

The Biblical narrative further supports 
the evidence of external history that 
various Hebrew tribes were gradually 
gaining a settlement in Canaan indepen- 
dently of Joshua and at an earlier date. 
The highly idealized view of the conquest 
of Canaan related in Joshua, which pic- 
tures the united tribes taking possession 
of the country in-a series of victorious 
campaigns under Joshua’s leadership, is 
the product of a later age, and is due to 
the tendency of the narrator to read into 
early history the later organized unity 
of the nation in which he was living. 
The earlier and more reliable old docu- 
ment which underlies Jg 1, and of which 
traces appear in the second half of Joshua, 
is of first-rate historical importance, and 
describes only two tribal conquests in 
Canaan as a result of the Exodus, viz. 
that of Judah and Simeon (Jg 1 ****), and 
that of the Joseph tribes (1 ??*%). Now 
the account of the invasion of southern 
Canaan by Judah and Simeon is clearly 
an amplification of another extract from 
this old document preserved in Nu 21 *°, 
which shows that the invasion by Judah 
and Simeon took place from the South, 


‘the tribes working upwards towards the 
North. (For the editorial amplifications in 


Je t see notes on text ad loc.) We may 
then trace the course of events as follows: 
Judah was a tribe settled in the far South 


of Canaan at the time of the oppression 


\ 


of other Israelites in Egypt. After the 
Exodus Judah was joined by its former 
associates, Simeon and Levi, and, thus 
reinforced, was enabled successfully to 


invade southern Canaan and to effect a 


much wider settlement, pushing its con- 


Noten up as far as the line of powerful 


¥ 
r 
* 
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2 nite fortresses which stretched across 


the country from Jericho to Gezer. This 
of fortresses effectually cut off Judah — 
and Simeon from union with the tribes 


settled in the centre and north of Pales- 
tine, and was the cause of the isolation of 
Judah and of the independent position 
which this tribe occupied in the later 
history. We notice that Judah and 
Simeon were disregarded in the effort 
at union made under Deborah and Barak 
for the conquest of the central plain, and 
in Deborah’s song these two tribes are 
not mentioned, either for praise or blame. 
This isolation of Judah contributed largely 
to the ease with which the kingdom was 
divided at Solomon’s death. 

The other tribes are shown by this old 
document in Jg 1 to be already in Canaan, 
not in the position of conquerors, but 
existing merely on sufferance as semi- 
nomadic settlers among the native popu- 
lation. That this is really a pre-Exodus 
condition seems certain from the fact that 
Asher is‘ described in terms precisely 
similar to the rest of the tribal settlers 
(Jg 1 77%%), and we have seen from the 
evidence of Egyptian inscriptions that 
Asher was already in North Palestine when 
other Israelites were in Egypt (p. 1774). 
We may thus take it as reasonably certain 
that only the Joseph tribes, Ephraim.and 
Manasseh, were led into Palestine by 
Joshua, and that his actual conquest was 
the partial annexation of the central hill 
country as recorded in Jg 177°. 

It may be added that the date of the 
Exodus does not materially affect the 
above argument. At whatever time the 
Exodus may be held to have taken place, 
the fact remains that the old Hebrew 
history pictures some Israelite communi- 
ties as settled in Palestine before the 
entry of the Exodus tribes. 

(3) Standpoint and Purpose.—It will 
have become evident that the Book of 
Joshua does not contain an historically 
accurate account of the Hebrew settle- 
ment in Canaan. But to compile a 
scientific historical treatise was not the 
writer’s purpose. He is concerned more 
with religious truth than with historical 
accuracy. His standpoint is that of a 


religious teacher, and he is writing with 


a didactic purpose to show the result of 
obedience to the Divine Law. He has, 
therefore, 
Israel under Joshua in order to teach the 
permanent religious lesson that the pros- 
perity of a nation depends upon both 
people and rulers following whole-heartedly 
the Will of God. Hence his constant 
reference to Joshua’s obedience to the 


Divine Law as taught by Moses, e.g. ont 
‘As the Lord commanded Moses His — 


servant, so did Moses command Joshua, 


and so did Joshua; he left nothing undone _ Fi, F 
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idealized the conquests of — 
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of all that the Lord commanded Moses ’” 


(11 yee cf. 8 30-35 Io 40° LE 9, 12, 20, te and 
see further notes ad /oc.). 
(4) Religious. Background.— As_ the 


result of the entry of the Exodus tribes 
there arose a conflict of religions in Pales- 
tine. The native Canaanite religion was 
nature-worship, the religion of~an agri- 
cultural people, who regarded the Baals 
of the various territories as the authors 
ot fertility both of crops and _ herds. 
Associated with the god of the soil was the 
goddess Ashtart, or Asherah as she was 
frequently called in Palestine; and the 
ritual of their worship centred round the 
sexual act of reproduction performed by 
the worshippers with the religious prosti- 
tutes of both sexes attached to the 
sanctuaries at the local High Places. A 
clear description of Baal-worship with its 
demoralizing influence is given by the 
prophet Hosea, whose own wife left him 
to become a sanctuary prostitute (2-4). 
There can be little doubt that the Pales- 
tinian Hebrews had become largely con- 
taminated: by this form of worship; it 
was the popular religion, and it tended to 
reduce their conception of the God of 
Israel to the level of the local Baalim. 
It was a debasing type of religion, 
material in conception and licentious in 
practice. This explains the uncompromis- 
ing attitude of the prophets towards the 
High Places, and the extreme measures 
enjoined by Deuteronomy for abolishing 
the local sanctuaries (127%, 16 21:2), 
and for exterminating the native races 
(20 1818), That is why Joshua is repre- 
sented by the Deuteronomic editor as 
putting the conquered Canaanites under 
the ban (hevem) and destroying them 
utterly. : 
_ Now the Exodus tribes had learned from 
Moses a high, ethical conception of their 
By God. The great religious lesson taught 
p by Moses in the wilderness was the 
Covenant relation between God and His 
_ people, a relation which demanded a high 
ee air standard of moral righteousness on Israel’s 
. + part. It was this higher conception of 


religion which the Exodus tribes carried _ 


into Palestine. There would naturally be 
a tendency for these tribes to approxi- 
- mate their religion to that which they 
_ found practised around them as they 
_.. passed from the nomadic to the agri- 
cultural life, and doubtless many did so. 
_ Yet we find clear indications that the 

true religion taught by Moses was never 
allowed entirely to lapse into Canaanite 
_heathenism. There were three agencies 


during this period by which true religion | 


ee was ahees alive in Israel, all emanating 
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from the Exodus tribes: (a) the faithful 
nucleus among the Joseph tribes, e.g. 
the Abiezer clan of Manasseh under its 
chieftain Gideon; (b) the order of Nazirites ; 
(c) the instructed Levites. These three 
agencies maintained a true conception of 
God and His requirements as taught by 
Moses till Samuel, himself an Ephraimite 
and Nazirite, founded the order of 
Prophets. 

I. is an introduction written by the 
Deuteronomist who has edited 1-12, and 
is designed to connect this narrative 
with the closing section of Deuteronomy. 
The chapter is instructive as showing 
the standpoint of the writer. His object 
is to represent the Divine promise of 
support for Joshua as conditional on his 
obedience to the law as given by Moses 
(7*), This explains the religious purpose 
with which he has edited his source JE 
so as to heighten the effect of Joshua’s 
victories, which are regarded as a reward 
of his obedience to the law. 

4 describes rather obscurely the bound- 
aries of the land promised to Joshua 
We should perhaps read ‘ from the wilder- , 
ness co this Lebanon.’ The territory 
indicated here represents the widest area 
over which Israel ever held rule in the 
reigns of David and Solomon. It fore- 
shadows the idealization of Joshua’s 
conquests which is to follow. The Hittites 
were not natives of Canaan, but were an 
Anatolian people, members of an Empire 
on a totally different level from the petty 
city-states of Canaan Recent research 
has shown that under the powerful 
Emperor Shubbiluliuma, whose capital, 
Hatti, the modern Boghaz Keui, lay 
about 200 miles north of the Taurus 
mountains, the Hittite power successfully 
combated the arms of Egypt in Palestine _ 
during the closing years of the 18th 
dynasty. all the land of the Hittites 
may thus be a reminiscence of the country 
taken by them at that time. The Hittites 
who are subsequently mentioned in Joshua 
among the native races of Canaan will be 
bodies of settlers who remained, much as | 
the Hebrews did. 

8 cannot refer to the book of Deuter- 


“onomy, for it is generally agreed among 


scholars that Deuteronomy, a codification 
of the teaching of the earlier prophets, 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, was not — 
promulgated till the reign of Josiah. But © 
there is, however, no reason to doubt that 
Moses had given to the Exodus tribes a 
basis of religious and civil law which — 
may well have been reduced fo, writing 

(24 °° v.n.). snd 
: 12-18 are an echo of Nu 32, save that 4 
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there no mention is made of half Manasseh 
who migrated to the east of Jordan at a 
later date (see on 17 118), The readiness 
with which Reuben and Gad are pictured 
here as consenting to share in the difficult 


_task of annexing Canaan is strangely at 


- 


days of Amos. 


‘stone pillars to mark the event. 


variance with their attitude of aloofness 
from the rest of the tribes for which they 
were taunted by Deborah and punished by 
Gideon: (Jg 5 117, 8 15-17) and is not his- 
torical, but due to the writer’s wish to 
represent Joshua as the leader of a united 
Israel. 

II.-VIII. describe the invasion of central 
Canaan, and the conquest of Jericho and 
Ai. The annexation of this central dis- 
trict, including the taking of Bethel, 
which is omitted here, formed, as we have 
seen good reason to suppose, the full 
extent of Joshua’s conquests. It is signifi- 
cant, therefore, that these events are 
narrated at far greater length than the 
much more important victories attributed 
to Joshua over allied Canaanite forces 
in the south and north, which are briefly 
summarized in to and 11, and which can 
hardly be historical. Joshua’s real vic- 
tories would naturally be described at 
length, and would gain many accretions 
as they were handed down in-his tribe 
during the course of centuries; but there 
is no reason to doubt that these chapters 
(2-8) embody a true historical tradition. 

II. describes Joshua’s preparation for the 
assault on Jericho by the sending of spies. 
The hand of the Deuteronomic editor 
appears clearly in ', where he attributes 
to Rahab, a heathen Canaanite, an ex- 
pression of- pure monotheism, a truth 
which Israel itself did not grasp till the 
Her words, ‘ the Lord 
your God, He is God in heaven above and 
on earth beneath,’ are taken directly 
from Dt 4 °°. 

III. and IV. describe the crossing of the 
Jordan and the setting up of memorial 
Two 
accounts are interwoven here, with con- 
siderable Deuteronomic additions, and 


this explains the inconsistency as to the 
ultimate location of the stones. It is easy 


Cee get - 


to see that two sources have been com- 
bined, for in 3%7-4*% and 4%, after the 
people have passed over, twelve men are 


-bidden to fetch twelve stones out of the 


- midst of Jordan and to lay them down 


Br 
be 


, 


- in the lodging place. At 44 another source 
is used. The crossing has not yet begun, | 
and Joshua sends twelve men before the | 
rk to take up twelve stones out of Jordan 


an 


unto this day. The Deuteronomic editor 
adds in *° that Joshua set up the stones 
in Gilgal. Characteristic Deuteronomic 
additions are ® 7.204. the provision of 
instruction for future generations, cf. 
Ex 12°? The stone pillar, massébah, 
was an ancient symbol of the Presence 
of God, cf. Gen 28 17-18 and continued 
to be used down to the time of Hosea 
(see 34). It was forbidden by Deuter- 
onomy, and that explains why the stone 
pillars at Gilgal in this edition of Joshua 
are regarded as memorials only (contrast 
24 26 27, E). 

The ease with which the Jordan was 
forded may well have been due to natural 
causes. We are told that the waters were 
dammed some distance off (1°), probably 
by alandslip, for there is a striking parallel 
to this incident in the Arabic historian 
Nuwairi’s account of the Jordan being 
dammed by a landslip in this neighbour- 
hood so that the river bed was dry in 
1267. It would be natural for the Hebrew 
historian, who attributed everything extra- 
ordinary to direct Divine agency, to 
describe such an event as due to miracu- 
lous intervention on behalf of Israel. 
But although we need not assume that 
the Jordan was crossed by supernatural 
means, we can see the religious lesson that. 
underlies the story. Before this great — 
undertaking Joshua bade the people 
“sanctify themselves.’ They believed that . 
God was with them, and the Ark symbol- 
ized His Presence and His help. They 
were guided and protected by the Divine 
Presence, and must sanctify themselves 
to be worthy of that guidance and protec- 
tion. Once the Jordan was crossed Gilgal 
(4 2°) became the base for Joshua’s mili- 
tary operations (cf. 51°, 9°, 10% 1% 43, 148), 

V. The term Amorites (') is used here 
in its original meaning as a general 
designation for the natives of Canaan. In 
early Babylonian records Palestine is 
called ‘ the land of Amurru.’ 

2-12. Circumcision and the Passover.— __ 
On the threshold of the promised land the ~ 
tribes led by Joshua sanctified themselves 
(cf. 3°) in preparation for the task that 


lay before them by two solemn religious BIS 1% 


observances. Circumcision had appar- | 
ently been neglected among the Israelites — 


in Egypt; but now the rite must be ree 


sumed as an act by which the tribes dedi-_ Ve 
cate themselves to God, and, according © 
to P, as a necessary preliminary to the ~ 


Passover (Ex 1248), ‘no uncircumcised 
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4-7 are editorial, finding a cause for 
Joshua’s renewal of circumcision in the 
tradition of forty years’ wandering in the 
wilderness (Nu 14 °°%), till all who had 
come out of Egypt-had died except Caleb 
and Joshua. 

5. The editorial statement that all 
the people who came out of Egypt 
were circumcised is at variance with °, 
which clearly. implies that the circum- 
cised Egyptians looked with scorn on the 
uncircumcised Hebrews, much as_ the 
Hebrews subsequently regarded the Philis- 
tines. Moreover, the very early narrative 
of Ex 4 748, which shows that Moses had 
not been circumcised in Egypt, supports 
the original source here. If we bracket 
the editorial verses we get a consistent 
story in ** 8% The explanation of the 
name Gilgal as the ‘ rolling away ’ is, like 
many Hebrew derivations, based on asson- 
ance rather than philology. Gilgal means 
properly a circle, i.e. of sacred stones. 

13-15, continued in 6? ff. These verses 
contain what Sir George Adam Smith 
(H1.D.B., s.v. ‘ Joshua’) rightly calls 
“the finest religious conception in the 
book. It is a noble illustration of the 
truth that, in the great causes of God 
upon the earth, the leaders, however 
supreme and solitary they seem, are them- 
selves led. There is a rock higher than 
they; their shoulders, however broad, 
have not to bear alone the awful burden 
of responsibility. The sense of super- 
natural conduct and protection, the conse- 
quent reverence and humility which form 
the spirit of all Israel’s history, have no- 
where in the Old Testament received a 
more beautiful expression than in this 
early fragment.’ What Joshua saw with 
the eye of faith is recorded as an 
objective reality.* The captain- of the 
host of the Lord, like the ‘ angel of the 
Lord,’ represents God in manifestation 
to the spiritual vision of one who waits 
on the Divine Will. This is clear from the 
continuation of the narrative, which is 
interrupted by 61, for in 6 # it is God 
Himself who speaks to Joshua. 

VI. The Taking of Jericho,—This chap- 
ter describes in dramatic metaphor the 
ease with which the tribes under Joshua 
There is no 
reason to suppose that anything super- 
natural occurred. The wall fell down 


* We cannot deny the possibility of theo- 


f ies or angelic appearances in material form: 


~ coinmunication to him would not ha 


ut if it appears more probable that no unin- 

terested bystander would have seen what Joshua 
saw, or heard what Joshua heard, the diviné 
unica ‘0 ; ave been less 
real, because made only to the eye and ear of the 
soul—Ep, | : 
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flat is merely literary hyperbole in- 
tended to convey the completeness of the 
victory; and probably nobody would be 
more amazed than the actual writer to 
learn that his words were ever required, 
as a point of faith, to be understood 
literally. That Jericho did indeed offer 
some resistance seems clear from 24", 
‘and the men of Jericho fought against 
you’; but Jericho, as Sir G. A. Smith 
points out (Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land, 267 ff.), was always easily 
taken in war, and he enumerates several 
occasions on which it fell at once before 
an attack in force. The position of the 
city made its defence very difficult, and 
its people were too effeminate and luxuri- 
ous to make any great effort. ‘ Jericho 
never stood a siege, and her inhabitants 
were always running away.’ Excavations 
of the old walls have revealed a breach on 
the eastern side through which Joshua 
may have entered. 
necessary to point out that had the walls 
collapsed entirely Rahab and her house- 
hold could scarcely have escaped (cf. 
215 with 6 225), The circuit of the walls 
with trumpets and shouting probably 
denotes a demonstration in force designed 
successfully to terrorize the inhabitants, 
already alarmed by rumours of Israelite 
victories on the east of Jordan (2%). 
Rahab’s confession of the fear caused by 
reports of Joshua’s advance is closely 
parallel to the Tell-el-Amarna letters 
from Arad-hiba, governor of Jerusalem, 
to the Pharaoh Amenhotep IV, describing 
the effect of Habiru raids on Canaan. » 
17-19 state the law of extermination or 
sacred ban (hevem), which decrees that 
conquered cities are to be devoted entirely 


to God, i.e. utterly destroyed. The people | 


are not to profit by loot, but all valuables 
are to ‘ come into the treasury of the Lord.’ 
Dt. 20 1%18 gives the ethical reason for 
this, ‘that they teach you not to do after 
all their abominations which they have 
done unto their gods’; see Intro. (4). 

26, thecurse on the rebuilding of Jericho 
with its fulfilment in 1 K 16 *4, probably 
points to the customary human sacrifice 
at the founding of a city. That human 
sacrifice was not unknown in Israel is 
clear from the story of Jephthah’s 
daughter; and recent excavations in 
Palestine, notably at Gezer, have com- 
pletely proved the practice of offering 
human foundation sacrifices (Driver, 


Modern Research as Illustrating the Bible, 


67+72). 1% 

VII.-VIII. The Sin of Achan and the 
Capture of Ai.—Ai was a strong forttess, 
occupying an important strategic posi- 


It is perhaps hardly - 
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tion which barred Joshua’s progress 
westward. Its reduction was therefore a 
matter of necessity for gaining-possession 
of central Canaan. In 7 the editor has 
combined two historically true but 
originally unrelated episodes, Achan’s 
sin from J and Joshua’s repulse before Ai 
from E. That Joshua met with an initial 
repulse before the strong fortress of Ai 
we can well believe, and there is no reason 
to doubt the existence of one Achan of 
Judah, a notorious evil-doer, who trans- 
gressed the law of the sacred ban. But 
that the sin of Achan was the cause of 
Joshua’s defeat before Ai is open to serious 
question. As he belonged to Judah he 
can scarcely have been with the tribes 
under Joshua, and his violation of the law 
of herem probably took place in connexion 
with some campaign in Judah. The 
editor has combined these two events in 
pursuance of his didactic purpose, viz. 
to show the disastrous result of disobédi- 
ence to the Deuteronomic law. To a 
Hebrew writer with a religious lesson to 
teach it would be a small thing to transfer 
to the campaign of Joshua in central 
Palestine a breach of the law which really 
took place on a different occasion in 
Judah. 

VII. 24. The fact that Achan’s whole 
tamily suffered with him is in accord- 
‘ance with the Deuteronomic conception 
of the nation or clan or family as the moral 
unit rather than the individual. The 
doctrine of individual responsibility, and 
consequent reward and punishment, is 
first stated definitely by Ezek 18, in 
answer to popular reaction against the 
hard-and-fast ruling of Deuteronomy. 

24 and 25 illustrate the Deuteronomic 
editing of the older source. To the original 
JE account the editor has added, follow- 
ing Dt 13 }* 17, which enjoins the burning 
of all the spoil, a list of Achan’s loot and 
its subsequent consumption by fire. 

' Hence the confusion in the present text. 

25) should read ‘and they burned them 

with fire, but stoned him with stones.’ 
VIII. 1-29, recording the successful 
stratagem by which Joshua, taught by 
defeat, finally reduced Ai, is quite straight- 
forward and needs no comment. We 
notice again‘in 2? the meticulous care with 
which the editor draws attention to 
Joshua’s observance of Deuteronomic 

regulations (cf. Dt 21 **). ps gtk 

30-35. This account of the ratification 
of the Law on Ebal and Gerizim added by 

the Deuteronomic editor may well embody 
a true tradition. It is based on Dt rz ** ° 
and 27, and is intended to show Joshua's 
SS clieceas the behest of Moses. While 
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there is no reason to doubt the essential 
truth of this, the account as it now stands, 
both in Dt and here, has, however, been 
considerably expanded, e.g. the exact 
location, Ebal and Gerizim, can hardly 
have been determined by Moses, and was 
added in Dt post eventum; and there is 
the usual anachronism of the twelve 
tribes acting in concert, which was im- 
possible at this early stage in the settle- 
ment. The basis of fact appears to be that 
Moses had enjoined on the wilderness 
tribes the strict observance of the Cove- 
nant laws in theirnew home across Jordan. 
Joshua, in obedience to this injunction, 
did cause the tribes under him to ratify 
these laws as soon as they had gained a 
footing in Canaan. Ebal and Gerizim 
were convenient for the purpose, hence 
they were read back into Deuteronomy. 
This observance does not violate the 
Deuteronomic law of the central sanctu- 
ary, which is not regarded as coming into 


- force till the Temple was actually built in 


Jerusalem. The insertion of the account 
of this solemn ratification of the Covenant 
laws at this point is significant. It is not 
out of place, as many critics suppose, 
but is in precisely its right place, marking 
the end of Joshua’s real conquests, viz. 
the subjugation of central Canaan. The 
rest which follows in 9-11 is a didactic 
idealization, and is not historical. Geri- 
zim, afterwards the site of the Samaritan 
Temple, is ‘this mountain’ of the 
Samaritan woman’s question to our Lord 
inure 2°. 

IX. The Treaty with Gibeon.— The 
Deuteronomic editor places this in strik- 
ing contrast to the warlike attitude 
assumed towards Israel by the other 
Canaanite states. There is no doubt that 
a treaty was made with Gibeon, certainly 
before the reign of Saul; and it may well 
be that after their settlement in central 
Canaan the Joseph tribes sought an 
alliance with these powerful neighbours 
on their southern border, ‘ because Gibeon 
was a great city, as one of the royal 
cities ... greater than Ai, and all the men - 
thereof were mighty’ (10 ®). 
of the treaty has clearly been written up 


| in this chapter to magnify the prestige of 


Joshua. The account contains obvious 
anachronisms, e.g. in 18 ff. ‘ the princes 
of the congregation’ make the treaty, | 


| and Joshua assigns to the Gibeonites the 


menial offices of hewing wood and drawing ~ 
water for the Temple services (?* 2’). 
In 2S 21 the Gibeonites appear, not ina | 
state of servitude, but as independent 
allies whom Saul had tried to exterminate. | 
They were not reduced to subjection till 
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Solomon enslaved the native peoples of 
Canaan to provide labour for his building 
operations. 

X. Joshua’s Conquest of Southern 
Canaan.—This chapter is based on an old 
account of the battle of Beth-horon, which 
the editor has amplified into the subjection 
of the whole of the south country. The 
basis of fact seems to be that some 
Israelites joined their new allies of Gibeon 
in a war against neighbouring petty states, 
caused doubtless, as the narrative records, 
by the apprehension felt by the other 
states of this alliance between the new- 
comers and Gibeon. 

13. The Hebrews and Gibeonites were 
victorious, their victory being celebrated 

in song in the book of Jashar, an old 
collection of folk-songs on early Hebrew 
victories (cf. 2S 1 18 and ‘the book of the 
wars of the Lord,’ Nu 2114). The prayer 
to the sun and moon to stand still, and 
their response (12: 1%) is, of course, poetic 
imagery parallel to Deborah’s statement 
that ‘the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera’ (Jg 5 2°). 

26, 27. 8% un. 

28-39. The enumeration of the places 
which Joshua took and utterly destroyed, 
exterminating their inhabitants, is plainly 
unhistorica:, and is contradicted later in 
the book, e.g. Gezer was not taken (16 1°), 
and Hebron and Debir were taken by 
Caleb and Othniel (15 '° ff.). 

40-43. The final general summary is 
intended to heighten still further the 
impression of Joshua’s complete conquest 
of southern Palestine. 

40 describes the country according to 

its physical features from the central 
range to Kadesh-barnea in the far south, 
50 miles S. of Beer-sheba. Of this, only 
the central hill country was taken by 
Joshua; the south was annexed by Judah 
and Simeon (Jg1+*’), and the Philis- 
tines remained masters of the maritime 
plain. _ 

XI. is the complement of to, and is 
equally unhistorical, designed to com- 
plete the tale of Joshua’s subjugation of 

all Palestine by a successful campaign in 
the ‘north against a confederation of 
northern states led by Jabin, king of 
Hazor. We meet Jabin again in Jg 4, 


_dren of Israel,’ a passage which reads 
_ somewhat strangely if Joshua and Judges 
are to be regarded as consecutive his- 


his city burned with fire, and his people 


and contain his concluding summaries 
of Joshua’s conquests: 1°75 in the north, 
16-28 throughout Palestine, and ** finally 
assigns to Joshua the whole conquest 
and the settlement of all Israel in their 
possessions, j 

13. the cities which stood on their 
own mounds. The Hebrew tillam is 
the same word as that used in 8 *® for 
the ‘heap’ of ruins to which Joshua 
reduced Ai. Hence it would seem that 


where he is ‘ mightily oppressing the chil-° 


__ tories, since here Jabin is slain by Joshua, | 


‘the cities which stood on their own 
mounds’ were those which had been pre- 
viously destroyed and rebuilt on their 
former ruins. Excavation in Palestine 
shows that many cities had been thus 
rebuilt, often more than once. The verse 
states that such cities were not burned by 
the victorious Israelites, though the reason 
for this discrimination is not apparent.* 

21. the Anakim, literally ‘long-necked 
men,’ were probably, as Dr. G. W. Wade 
suggests (O.T. History, 73), ‘ remnants of 
an aboriginal race of great stature’ who 
survived in the neighbourhood of Hebron. 

XII. is a further and final summary by 
the Deuteronomic editor of Israel’s vic- 
tories; 1, from Nu 21 72°5, under Moses; 
724° under Joshua. 

XIII.-X XII. We come now tothe second 
main division of the book, the story by 
the priestly writer, P, of Joshua’s settle- 
ment of the tribes in their respective 
territories. This ascription to Joshua of 
the allotment of all the tribal settlements 
is on a level with P’s ascription to Moses 
of all the later ceremonial regulations for 
worship and sacrifice in the Temple. 
As Dr. Burney points out (lsvael’s 
Settlement in Canaan, 26), ‘ This docu- 
ment is of immense value for the topo- 
graphical information which it affords, 
and as an indication of the districts 
occupied by the different tribes at a 
period when Israel became practically 
dominant in Palestine and the tribes 


which regards Joshua as settling by lot 


| the final districts to be occupied by 


the tribes in such a thorough and final 
manner as to define with precision the 
boundaries between the different heritages, 


the whole of Palestine, with the exception 
of the maritime plain occupied by the 


had been welded into a nation, i.e. we 
may say approximately, from the reign 
of David and onwards; but the view ~ 


_is of a piece with the view which supposes 


* Possibly because the Tell, standing higher 
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Philistines and Phoenicians, to have fallen _ 


' 


P, 
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completely into the hands of the Israel- 
ites as the fruits of Joshua’s victories—a 
view which, as we have seen in the light 
of earlier evidence, does not represent the 
historical course of events.’ It does, 
however, as we have seen, incorporate 
extracts from a much earlier document 
which are of real historical value. 

XIII. defines the territories of the tribes 
Reuben and Gad and half Manasseh on 
the east of Jordan, and opens with a 
statement of the ‘very much land’ 
which yet remained to be possessed, a 
statement in striking contrast to the asser- 
tion of 11 7°, ‘so Joshua took the whole 
land.’ .These opening verses were prob- 
ably added by the compiler from an older 
source. The land remaining to be possessed 
included the whole maritime plain occu- 
pied by the Philistines, a district east of 
Jordan, and the far northern country. 
For the Geshurites, an E. Jordanic 
tribe, see 1°. 

3. the Shihor which is before Egypt 
probably denotes the E. branch of the 
Nile. This southern boundary is usually 
defined as ‘the river of Egypt,’ i.e. the 
modern Wady ’1 Arish. The association 
of the half tribe of Manasseh (*:%) with 
Reuben and Gad at this early stage is 
anachronistic (see on 17 1418). 

13, recording the failure to dispossess 
Geshur and Maacath, is an extract from 
the older document. 

14, 33, Showing the writer’s interest in 
Levi, are characteristic of P. 

XIV.-XV. The Territory of Judah.— 
1475 contains P’s introduction to the 
whole allotment of the land west of 
Jordan. Here, distinctive of P, Eleazar 
the priest appears taking precedence of 
fost (chs: 177 )).20)°4); 271), > In 14 625 
the compiler has inserted a Deuteronomic 
record of Caleb’s claim to Hebron, based 
on a promise given by Moses (Nu 14 *; 
Dt 1 **), and in 15 **® he has incorpor- 
vated an extract from the older document, 
repeated in Jg1**, recording Caleb’s 
conquest of Hebron and Debir, but 
Jg1*5 um. The rest of these chapters 
describes in detail the territory of Judah. 

XV. 63 is an extract from the old 

- document relating the inability of Judah 
to dispossess the Jebusites from Jeru- 
salem, quoted again in Jg1*, where, 
however, Benjamin is wrongly substituted 
for Judah. _ ile 
_- XVI.-XVII. The Territory of the Joseph 
_ Tribes.—16 1 is from the old document, 
10wing that Gezer had not been taken by 
sshua. It remained unconquered till 
‘subdued it and gave it as a 
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aries. e 
designed to make sanctuary equally 
-accessible from all parts of the country. — 


(IK 91%), 171448) also from the older 
source, is interesting as giving the his- 
torical account of the migration of half 
Manasseh to the East of Jordan, which 
enables us to correct. the frequent ana- 
chronism representing Moses as the 
author of this settlement. The Joseph 
tribes found themselves too cramped. 
Their extension southward was prevented 
by the line of Canaanite fortresses which 
cut off central from southern Canaan, 
and northward they were confronted by 
a similar line which guarded the southern 
border ofthe Plain of Esdraelon. Though 
they had squeezed Dan out from the 
S.W. corner of the central district (see on 
Jg 18), they still wanted room to expand; 
and so Joshua recommended them (17 18) 
to go up to the hill country, cut down the 
forest, and settle there. This hill country 
clearly cannot be on the west of Jordan, 
since that is already occupied and is too 
small (7°), and the term ya‘ar or forest, by 
which Joshua describes it, is that suitable 
to Gilead, which is so designated in 
2518. We therefore conclude that the 
movement of part of Manasseh, led by 
Machir (177), to the east of Jordan, as 
described in Nu 32 *°, took place subse- 
quently to the settlement of the Joseph 
tribes in central Canaan. 

XVIII.-XIX. The Settlement of the 
Remaining Tribes.—18 marks a break in 
the narrative. The sanctuary at Shiloh 
is now the centre, and * clearly implies. 
that the remaining seven tribes are on a 
different footing from those of Joseph ~ 
and Judah. This is significant, and forms 
an undesigned corroboration of the older 
record, which shows that the only terri- 
tories gained by conquest were those taken 
by Judah with the help of Simeon, and | iF 
by the Joseph tribes; see Intro. (1). > AS Serie 

XX. Appointment of Citiesof Refuge— = 
A Deuteronomic ordinance ascribed by 
P to Joshua here, and to Moses in Nu 
The early Covenant legislation 
presupposes that every local altar afforded a‘s 
santtnary (Hx21%*it4; ef. 110 1 51a) 48) ee 
When the Deuteronomic legislation abol- 
ished the local altars it became necessary 
to provide asylum by assigning ‘citiesof = 
refuge,’ a provision ascribed to Moses 
inn Dtytt*; 192°. “They need; tory such. (p05, 
cities had, of course, not arisen till Josiah’s | 
reformation took away the local sanctu-. ~ 
The position of these cities is 


XXI. Assignment of the Levitical Cities, 
—The chapter is acomplete anachronism, —_ an 
i hay kt 


but indicates what were the priestly cities 


with his daughter to Solomon | at the time of writing. tee 
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XXII. -The Departure of the Trans- 
Jordanic Tribes, and the Altar of Witness. 
—P’s narrative here is probably based 
upon the fact that an altar was erected 
on the W. bank of Jordan to mark the 
religious unity of the tribes on either side. 
The discussion as to its legality recorded 
here probably reflects an incident that 
may well have arisen as a result of Josiah’s 
reformation, and which the priestly writer 
has transferred to this early period for 
didactic purposes. Deuteronomic writers 
do not regard the law of the single sanc- 
tuary as binding till after the building of 
the Temple, but those of the priestly school 
assume that it was always in force. So 
the writer here wishes to point a moral 
for the men of his day by adorning a tale 
of the zeal displayed by their forefathers 
in upholding the law. 

XXIII. Joshua’s Farewell Discourse as 
recorded by the Deuteronomic editor. 
This chapter, which reflects the language 
of Deuteronomy throughout in its warning 
against apostasy, is closely parallel to 
Moses’ farewell speech recorded in Dt 
311%. It belongs to the former half of 
the book, and doubtless stood originally 
after 12, concluding the Deuteronomic 
edition of Joshua’s conquests. It has been 
moved to its present position by the com- 
piler. It brings out forcibly the per- 
manent religious lesson, which is the real 
basis of Deuteronomy, that the first duty 


of a people is to be faithful to their 
God. 

XXIV. Renewal of the Covenant by 
Joshua at Shechem.—This chapter has 
been added by the compiler from the 
source E, The duty of the nation, as 
stated in the preceding chapter, is also 
the duty of the individual, and Joshua’s 
religious sincerity and high example find 
expression in the simple declaration, as for 
me and my house, wewill serve the Lord (1°). 

26. the book of the law of God is an 
unusual term. This document, E, belongs 
to a period before the formation of the 
code of Deuteronomy; but there is no 
reason to doubt that Moses put his 
Covenant legislation into writing; and 
a copy of that, endorsed by Joshua on 
behalf of the Joseph tribes, is possibly 
what is meant here. Shechem with its 
sacred tree and pillar was a very ancient 
holy place (see Gen 12 °). 

27. this stone shall be witness against 
us; for it hath heard all the words of 
the Lord which he spake unto us shows a 
trace of primitive animistic beliefs. 


Books 
C.B. and Cent. B. are both useful Com- 
mentaries. The article by Sir George 
Adam Smith in H.D.B. may also be 
profitably consulted. Burney’s /svael’s 
Settlement in Canaan forms an excellent 
historical introduction. 


JUDGES 
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THE Book of Judges covers a period of 
transition in the history of the Hebrews, 
and deals with the settlement of the 
various tribes in Palestine, their gradual 
combination into one people, and their 
conquest of the native Canaanites. 
Hitherto the Hebrews had been merely 
nomadic tribes, related but not united, 
living in separate districts with no 
common interests, as strangers among 
native races either in subjection or, with 
the possible exception of the tribes of 
Judah and Joseph, at best on sufferance 
(see Jg 1). Thus, at the opening of the 


_ period the Hebrews were a people of 


separated tribal units, without cohesion, 


_ country, or government of their own. In 


Judges we see these separated units. 


_ recognizing closer ties of relationship, 


_ describes the nation in the making; and 


gradually combining, and in a fair way to 


becoming a settled nation. The book 


198, 


the tribal traditions used by the compiler 
form a valuable record, historically trust- 
worthy, narrating the story of the settle- 
ment in Canaan, the early development 
of the nation, its ethical standards and 
religious beliefs. 

(1) Composition and Contents.—The 


book as it stands at present is a compila- - 


tion based on, a Deuteronomic edition of 
an older history of early tribal settlements 
in Canaan, which occupies 2 °-16 of the 
present book; 1-2° and 17-21 being later 
additions, though from early sources, by 


| the compiler, or final editor. In all prob- 


ability the older history used by the 


Deuteronomic editor extended originally — 


to the institution of the monarchy, 
omitting the present 17-21. 


~Eli and 


Samuel are spoken of in exactly the same - 


way as the earlier Judges, e. g. 1 S438, 
Eli ‘ judged Israel forty years,’ precisely 
the formula of Judges. 
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the birth of Samuel is closely parallel to 
that of Samson (1S 1 and Jg 13), and his 
title of Judge is referred, not to his judi- 
cial assize, but to his victory over the 
Philistines at Mizpah (1 S715); the office 
of Judge being, as we see throughout the 
book, really that of a military dictator. 
For examples in modern history of a simi- 
lar office we might compare Cromwell 
and Napoleon (see note on Gideon). The 
assize is the development of the judge- 
ship; and the speech of Samuel, 1 S 12, 
which contains a retrospect of the period 
of the Judges, is exactly the conclusion we 
should expect for this history, correspond- 
ing to the farewell discourses of Moses 
and Joshua in the preceding books. The 
Deuteronomic editor has fitted a selec- 
tion of the older narratives into a frame- 
work of his own, which is clearly dis- 
tinguishable by the regular recurrence of 
fixed phraseology and artificial chrono- 
logy, e.g. the people offend Jehovah— 
Jehovah delivers them into the hand of 
an enemy—the people cry unto Jehovah 
in their distress—Jehovah sends them a 
deliverer—the enemy is beaten off and the 
land has rest, usually for forty years. 
The present book stops short in its his- 
tory of popular heroes at Samson, and 
concludes with two independent narra- 
tives taken from old sources: (a) the 
sanctuary of Micah and the migration of 
Dan (17 and 18); and (0) the outrage at 
Gibeah and- consequent decimation of 
Benjamin (19-21). That these are inser- 
tions into an earlier edition seems clear 
from the fact that the story of the Philis- 
tine oppressions. which begins with Sam- 
son is continued naturally in 1S in the 
account of the judgeships of Eli and | 
Samuel. We may thus analyze the con- | 
tents of the present book: 
A. 1-2°. A summary of the positions | 
of the various tribes at the time when the 
' elements from Egypt had reached Canaan, 
with a brief account of the conquests of 
the Judah and Joseph tribes. This was 


added to the Deuteronomic history by a | 
later compiler, and is based on the old | 


document noticed in Jos 12-21, a record 
of first-rate historical importance. Allow- 
ing for editorial amendments, it contains 
a trustworthy account of the condition of 
‘the tribes at the beginning of the period. 
_ B. 2°-163!, The history of the Judges 


compiled by > Deuteronomic editor. | ; 
Ge ee ead | must inevitably presuppose that the 
| stated periods were successive, without 
| any overlapping. The Israelite leaders — 
| must be regarded as exercising authority 
over Israel as a whole; and the chrono- 
logical scheme is therefore bound up witb — 
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28-38 are clearly intended to form an 
_ imtroduction to this history and to con- 

‘nect it with the end of Joshua, for which 
se Jos 24 *8-31 is repeated here in 
We notice the characteristic ana- 
1ism, already remarked in Joshua, by | 
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which the editor attributes to Israel as 
a whole, events which belong properly to 
one tribe or clan and to a relatively small 
district [see Jos, Intro. (1), par. 3}. 

C. 17-21. Two additional narratives 
gathered from old sources, inserted by 
the final editor to illustrate (1) the reli- 
gious (17 and 18), and (2) the social 
(19-21) conditions of the period. 

(2) Standpoint and Purpose.—The main 
history of the Judges, like that of Joshua, 
is edited by a member of the Deutero- 
nomic school, i.e. an exponent of the 
teaching of the prophets. The editor here 
writes from the same standpoint as in 
Jos I-12, but with a different purpose. 
In Joshua he is concerned to show the 
result of obedience to the law of Deuter- 
onomy, and his object is to exhibit Joshua 
as a Shining example of obedience to that 
law. In order to do this he has repre- 
sented the conquests of Joshua ideally, 
and attributed to him a career of victory 
which is regarded as the reward of his 
faithful observance of Deuteronomic 


enactments. In Judges, on the other hand, 
| the editor’s object is to point out the 
| result of disobedience to the law, to show 
| that Israel’s slow and painful task in 


gaining possession of Canaan was the 


| punishment for their disregard of the law 
| and for their apostasy from their God. 
| For this purpose he generalizes very 
| largely, and attributes to the whole of 


Israel shortcomings and misfortunes 


| which were really, as the older history 


records, purely local and tribal. The 


| tribes were never able to act in concert. 
| Their greatest effort at combined action, 
| under Deborah and Barak, only succeeded 
| in collecting contingents from six tribes. 


(3) The Chronology of Judges.—It seems 


| clear that the Deuteronomic editor has 


not arranged the old tribal traditions on 


| which he based his narrative in any 


chronological order, and we cannot, 


| therefore, date the succession of events or 
| of Judges with any certainty. As Dr. 


Burney has pointed out (Isvael’s Settle- 
ment in Canaan, 4, 5), the period of 480 — 
years from the Exodus to the building of — 
the Temple in Solomon’s fourth year © 


| (« K 64) is based on the artificial device © 


of reckoning by twelve generations of — 


| leaders, from Moses to David, allowing 
| forty years to a generation. ‘Such a . 


scheme of chronology, in order to “ work,”’ 
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the theory that Israel as a whole formed 
a unity of twelve tribes from the period 
of the Exodus and onward. This is clearly 
the theory of the editorial parts of the 
Book of Judges as regards the authority 
exercised by the Judges; yet it is no less 
clear that the old narratives themselves 
picture a large amount of disorganization 
among the tribes, and rightly regard the 
Judges as merely local leaders, not succes- 
sive rulers of all Israel.’ 

For the historical and religious back- 
ground see Jos, Intro. (2) and (4). 

I.-II. 5 form a later introduction added 
by the final compiler, P, who had access 
to an older history not used by the 
Deuteronomic editor, whose book began 
at 2°. The basis of this introduction is 
the old document quoted occasionally in 
Jos 13-21, giving details of the districts 

- occupied by the various tribes, and record- 
ing the failure of most of them to dis- 
possess the natives. “ The purpose of P’s 
introduction is to explain the unsettled 
condition ef affairs as related in the narra- 
tive of Judges, by the addition of details 
known to him which had not been in- 
corporated by the main editor in his intro- 
darn, 2°-3°%’ (Burney, Judges, 2). The 
compiler has altered this document in 
places, suitably to his standpoint, but the 
editorial amendments are easily  dis- 
cernible, e.g. the opening statement, “ And 
it came to pass after the death of Joshua,’ 
has been added because of the insertion 
of this narrative at the close of the. pre- 

‘ceding book of Joshua, though the old 
record clearly refers to events that took 
place before the death of Joshua. More- 
over, the statements in the parallel pas- 
sages in Jos, e.g. 15 8? and 17 4, that the 
Israelites could not.drive out the original 
inhabitants, have been altered here 


--- (r24 and 2”) to ‘did not drive out’ in view 


tribes 


of the compiler’s judgement that Israel 
wilfully disobeyed the law enjoining the 
extermination of the Canaanites (cf. 21). 
_| This is a difficult section of the book, 
presenting complicated problems which 
- demand a fuller discussion than is possible 
here. An adequate treatment of the ques- 
_ tions raised occupies 51 pages in Burney’s 
Commentary and 61 in Moore’s. We can 


ed only attempt to give here the main con- 


‘clusions reached in these two standard 
t works... 
The old document related only two 
conquests in Canaan, viz. that of the 
south country by Judah with the aid of 


Simeon (??), part of which has been 
already recorded in Jos 15 '*1®, and that 


_ of the central hill country by the Joseph 


under Joshua (?#°), Other tribes, 


Zebulun, Asher, Naphtali, Dan, are pic- 
tured as already there, but only with 
difficulty able to maintain their positions 
30-36 

I. 2-21. Judah’s Conquest of the South. 

2-7 record the taking of Bezek and the 
capture and mutilation of its king, Adoni- 
bezek. These verses present considerable 
difficulty. The only other mention of 
Bezek is in 1 S11 8, which cannot be the 
place intended here, as it is much too far 
north. Burney and Moore both give good 
reasons for the suggestion that we should 
read ‘ Adoni-zedek ’ and identify this king 
with the Adoni-zedek of Jerusalem who is 
mentioned in Jos1o as leading a con- 
federacy of the southern Canaanite states 
against Gibeon, and as being defeated by 
Joshua; ‘in which case we would seem to 
have an account of his fate different from 
that given by E in Joshua 10’ (Burney). 
This suggestion is supported by the state- 
ment of ’ that ‘ they,’ i.e. the mutilated 
monarch’s followers, brought him _ to 
Jerusalem, and he died there. 

8 is an editorial insertion at variance 
both with *4 and with Jos 15 °*. Jerusa- 
lem was not conquered till David’s reign. 

9-15 record the taking of Hebron and 
Debir, as in Jos 151*1%, but there Caleb 
is said to have taken Hebron, whereas 
here Judah takes it and then hands it 
over to Caleb (7°). Possibly this is the 
original account. 

16-21 describe a further advance by 
Judah, accompanied by the related clan 
of Kenites, across from Jericho, the city 
of palm trees, westward. The site of 
Zephath, renamed Hormah, is unknown. 

18 is contradicted by 3% and Jos 133, 
which show that the Philistine cities 
were not subdued, and the very next 
verse here (1°) records Judah’s failure to 
‘drive out the inhabitants of the vailey,’ 
the Hebrew word used, emeg, denoting 
the maritime plain occupied by the Philis- 
tines in which these cities were situated. 
We should therefore follow LXX, which 
reads ‘ Judah did not take Gaza,’ etc. 
The five Philistine cities from the south 
northwards were Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, 
Ekron, and Gath. For the sons of Anak 
(2°) Jos1174 u.m. In * the old document 
had ‘ Judah’ (cf. Jos 15 ®’). The editorial 


alteration to Benjamin here is due to the _ 


fact that in the compiler’s time Jerusalem 


_} was included in Benjamin’s territory (see 


Jos 18 *8), 
22-29. The Settlement 


probably 


of the Joseph — 
_Tribes.—The compiler seems here to have 
abbreviated his source, which 
contained a record of the actual conquests _ 
of Joshua, viz. the subjugation of the 
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central hill country (Jos 8 v.».), in con- 
_ trast to the idealized narrative of Jos 1-12, 
_ though here, of course, the name of 
Joshua is omitted because the narrative 
has been inserted at a point in the general 
history subsequent to his death. The 
Joseph tribes, Ephraim and Manasseh, 
were the only Hebrew elements which 
Joshua led into Canaan. The attack was 
made from Gilgal, on the Jordan, and 
Ephraim and Manasseh managed to gain 
a footing in the central hill country, and 
22-25 describe their capture of Bethel, a 
description omitted from the book of 
Joshua, which relates only the reduction 
of Jericho and Ai in this district. But the 
' Joseph tribes were hemmed in by Canaan- 
ite fortresses north and south, and 27-29 
record their failure to reduce these fort- 
'resses. Manasseh was unable to dis- 
lodge the Canaanites from a line of fortified 
cities lying on the north of the central hill 
country and guarding the southern border 
of the plain of Esdraelon. These are 
enumerated in ?’. The expression Beth- 
shean and her towns, etc., literally ‘ her 
daughters,’ might be better rendered 
“and her suburbs,’ and so throughout the 
verse. The term denotes hamlets or vil- 
lages living under the protection of the 
mother fortress city. These fortresses thus 
formed a belt across the land, preventing 
the Joseph tribes from extending into 
‘the plain of Esdraelon, and cutting them 
off from the Israelite settlements in the 
north. Similarly Ephraim could not 
take the important fortress of Gezer on 
the south of their settlement, and Gezer 
remained independent till the reign of 
Solomon (1 K9"*). At this point the 
old document probably continued with 
the passage quoted from it in Jos17***8, 
recording the complaint of the Joseph 
tribes that their territory was too narrow, 
and Joshua’s recommendation to them to 
go over to the east of Jordan, a recom- 
-mendation followed by the migration of 
_a Manassite clan to Gilead as described in 
Niws22*(jos17 ion). ; 
_ 30-36 record the somewhat precarious 
settlement of four other tribes, Zebulun 
and Asher in the north, and Naphtali and 
- Dan temporarily in the south-west corner 
of the central hill country. These two 
tribes were closely connected, their origin 
being ascribed to the handmaid Bilhah 
(Gen 308, 35%). 
tioned in %*. #4, which they were unable to 
gain, those which have been identified, 
_ viz. Beth-shemesh and Aijalon, are in the 


south of the central hill country. In |. 


Jos 19°28 the later northern territory of 
_ these tribes is indicated together with th 


hey 


Of the towns men- | 
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cities in which they formerly tried. tc 
settle. After the entry of the powerful 
Joseph tribes, Naphtali and Dan were so 
uncomfortably crowded by the pressure 
of Ephraim on one side and the Philis- 
tines on the other that they found it 
expedient to seek a home elsewhere, and 
eventually settled in the far north. The 
migration of Dan is described in 18, and 
doubtless Naphtali soon followed them. 

The reader should now consult a map 
to get an idea of the position of the 
Hebrew tribes at the beginning of this 
period. 
main groups. Judah, Simeon, and Levi in 
the south, cut off by a line of fortresses 
from the central hill country where 
Ephraim and Manasseh were gaining a 
settlement. The plain of Esdraelon, at 
present inaccessible to the Hebrews, cut 
off these two groups from the tribes settled 
in the north, Asher and Zebulun, and after- 
wards Naphtali and Dan. On the east 
of Jordan in Gilead, were Reuben, Gad, 
and part of Manasseh. The small tribe of 
Benjamin seems to have been settled on 
the north border of Judah, and Issachar 
on the north of Esdraelon, south of Zebu- 
lun and Asher. 

II. 1-5. The priestly compiler concludes 
his introduction by stating his theory, as 
enunciated by a divine messenger, that 
the troubles caused to Israel by the native 
Canaanites were a punishment for dis- 
obedience to the law and the consequent 
corruption of their religion through their 
illegal intercourse with the Canaanites. 
The kernel of the old record is to be found 
in 1 and *, describing the removal of 
the centre of activity of the Joseph tribes 
from Gilgal to Bethel (Bochim), which P 
has amplified for didactic purposes into 
a movement of the whole of Israel. ; 

I. the angel of the Lord denotes God 
in manifestation, and is perhaps a figure 
employed to represent by an objective 


and concrete image the subjective idea — 
‘of a divine message conveyed to man’s. 
religious consciousness, revealing the Will | 


of God (cf. 61*%% and 13, and see on 


Jos 5'**5), Bochim should be read‘ Beth- _ 


el’ with LXX. 
4, 5. The derivation given for the name 


Bochim = weepers, is clearly artificial, 
based on the editorial insertion °*. The — 


name is probably due to the sacred tree 


at Bethel, called ‘ Allon-bacuth’=oak oe Oe, 
| of weeping (see Gen 35°). st en 
6-III. 6 form the Deuteronomic editor’s _ 


They tend to divide into four 


introduction, giving his theory of the: f Bs) ni 
history of the period. 2°19, repeated from 


Jos 24 831, are designed to connect this 
| narrative with the preceding book of 


. 
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Joshua In 219 the editor gives a brief 
summary of the history he is about to 
write, and reveals the religious standpoint 
which he intends to illustrate by the 
stories he has collected. His purpose is to 
interpret the history, and to explain upon 
religious principles why Israel suffered 
such severe oppressions from surrounding 
nations in the time of the Judges, and so 
to impress upon his readers the sound 
prophetic lesson that unfaithfulness to 
God is always punished, that whenever 
His people fall away from Him He leaves 
them defenceless before their foes. The 
writer thus uses the Stories of the Judges 
to warn his contemporaries against apos- 
tasy. 

II. 11-13 state the form.of religion which 
held such fatal attractions for the Israel- 
ites in Canaan. Canaanite religion was 
closely connected with the soil and its 
fertility, and the productive forces of 
nature were worshipped as deities under 
the titles of Baalim and Ashtaroth ('*). 
Baal is a title meaning ‘ lord ’ or ‘ owner,’ 
the god of the locality. With Baal was 
associated the goddess Ashtart (plural, 
Ashtaroth). ‘There can be no doubt 
that a principal (if not the principal) con- 
ception embodied in the Canaanite Ash- 
tart was that of the mother-goddess, to 
whom was due the fecundity of nature’ 
(Burney, Judges, 58). These deities were 
worshipped at the many local sanctuaries, 
known as ‘ the high places.’ Beside the 
altar stood a stone pillar, massébah, 
representing the male deity, and a wooden 
pole, ashévah, as an emblem of the 
goddess. The revolting nature of the high- 
place worship, centring round the sexual 
intercourse of the worshippers with men 
and women consecrated for the purpose, 
amply justified the severity of prophetic 
condemnation (see especially Hos 2). The 
law against the high places is stated in 
DyGp 2 eae: a 

Having expressed his own view, that 
the native Canaanites had been allowed 
to remain in order to punish Israel for 
apostasy, the editor gives in 229-38 the 
theories of E (27°** and 34) and of J 
(313). E suggests that they were left to 
“ prove Israel, whether they will keep the 
way of the Lord to walk therein ’; while 


the reason given by J is that succeeding | 


generations of Israel may have experience 
of war. 
III. 7-81. Othniel Judge in Judah.—This 


- narrative of the first oppression and de- 


liverance consists of little more than the 


editorial framework, which it usefully 


‘illustrates, with the bare mention of 


oppressor and deliverer, the ‘ Judge.’ It 


‘ 
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was clearly only a local affair in Judah; 
but the reference to Cushan-rishathaim, 
king of Mesopotamia, is obscure. Nothing 
is known of such a monarch, and his 
designation is obviously a nickname = 
‘Cushan of double-dyed villany.’ The 
name ‘ Kashsha-rishat,’ of a woman, 
actually occurs in Kassite records, and 
the Kassite dynasty was ruling Babylon 
during the Judges period. The alteration 
of the Kassite ‘rishat’ into Hebrew 
‘rishathaim ’=double villany, would be 
a tempting pun, the dual form being sug- 
gested by the Hebrew for Mesopotamia, 
‘Aram-naharaim.’ Probably the record 
preserves an indistinct recollection of a 
Kassite raid, on the lines of that related 
in Gen 14, through Edom, which pene- 
trated into Judah and was repulsed by 
Othniel, a noted warrior (cf. 11%), and 
leader of the Kenizzite clan of Judah. 
The forty years of is a conventional 
number to indicate roughly a generation. 

12-20. Ehud Judge in Benjamin.—This 
story of the Moabite oppression of Ben- 
jamin and the deliverance wrought by 
Ehud is clearly told in graphic language. 
The territory of Benjamin (see map) 
lay handy for Moabite raids, and the 
small tribe would very easily be put to 
tribute by its more powerful neighbours. 
Apparently Ehud obtained some help 
from Ephraim (?’), and Benjamin, thus 
reinforced, was able to rebel successfully. 
Here, as elsewhere, ‘Israel’ is an 
anachronism, both oppression and de- 
liverance being tribal and local. Ammon 
(8) was the adjoining nation to Moab 
on the east of Jordan. That these two 
races were regarded as akin in some 
degree to Israel is shown by the account 
of their origin given in Gen 1g 30-38, 
Amalek was a marauding Bedouin tribe 
living on the S.E. of Judah (cf. Nu 13 9, 
14% 4% 45 and 1S15). the city of palm 
trees, as in 1 18, is Jericho. 

-I5. aman left-handed. Although Ben- 
jamin means‘ son of the right hand,’ left- 
handedness, or possibly ambidexterity, 
appears to have been a characteristic of 
the tribe (cf. 2016 and 1 Ch12?2), 

19, 26. quarries should be ‘ graven 
images.’ Gilgal was an ancientsanctuary. 
The RV has the correct translation in the 
margin. 

31. The judgeship of Shamgar prob- 
ably did not form part of the book as 
it left the Deuteronomic editor’s hands. 
4} follows naturally on 32°. There isno- 
reason, however, to doubt the existence 
of Shamgar and his success against the 
Philistines, which is confirmed by 5%, His — 

ation, son of Anath, throws an 


= 


~ 
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interesting side-light on the religion of 
the period, for Anath was a pagan goddess, 
consort of the Babylonian Anu, the god 
of heaven. Her worship in Palestine is 
attested by the name of the city, Beth- 
Anath (1 *%) and Anathoth, the home of 
Jeremiah. The cult of this goddess, 
known as ‘ the queen of heaven’ among 
the Israelites, was strongly denounced by 
Jeremiah (7** and 44% ff.). 

IV.-V. Deborah and Barak: The Con- 

quest of the Central Plain.—These chap- 

ters describe the successful attempt by 
a confederacy of central and northern 
tribes to gain possession of the strategically 
important plain of Esdraelon. As long as 
this strongly fortified plain remained in 
the possession of the Canaanites it blocked 
the progress of the Hebrew tribes towards 
cohesion and nationality. Its capture 
was a necessity if the tribes were to com- 
bine so as eventually to become masters 
of the whole land. The conquest here 
described seems to belong to a period in 
the history of the Judges later than its 
position in the book would indicate. The 
Israelites were not at first able to attempt 
any combination on a large scale, while 
here ten tribes were invited to participate 
in the campaign, and six did so. Further, 
we note from 17 that Dan was settled in 
its northern home at the time. 

There are two distinct accounts of the 
conquest: 4 in prose, belonging to the 
old source used elsewhere by the editor; 
and 5 in verse, the Song of Deborah, a 


- poem contemporary with the events 


‘able historical document. 
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about 90 miles from Kedesh in Naphtali; 
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described, and consequently a very valu- 
These two 
accounts contain marked differences in 
detail, e.g. in 4 it is Jabin king of Hazor 
who is the oppressor, and Sisera is the 
leader of his army. Barak belongs to the 
tribe of Naphtali, and the only tribes 
mentioned as taking part in the conflict 
are Naphtali and Zebulun. In 5 there is 
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and the two armies could not have acted 
together at that distance. The scene of 
the battle is Kedeshin ®. Barak assembles 
his army on Mount Tabor in the N.W. 
of the central plain, about 60 miles from 
Kedesh (!#), and then 1*15 depict the 
battle as fought in the Kishon valley. 
Sisera, if he were Jabin’s general, might 
naturally be expected to seek refuge in 
the fortress at Hazor instead of fleeing 
past it to Heber’s tent. These interna] 
discrepancies in 4 are, however, easily 
explainable, for it is clear that traditions 
of two separate campaigns have been 
telescoped and treated as one. The Jabin 
episode has really no connexion with 
Barak and Deborah. A tradition of the 
overthrow of Jabin king of Hazor in the 
north is preserved also in Jos 11, where, 
after the manner of the editor of that book, 
a complete triumph is ascribed to all 
Israel under Joshua. The tradition is 
probably an echo of a local exploit of the 
two tribes, Naphtali and Zebulun in the 
north against the king of Hazor, due to 
Naphtali’s migration north from the 
central hill country after the entry of the 
Joseph tribes (see note on 1 ***), Naph- 
tali, with the aid of Zebulun, thus gained 
a settlement at the expense of Jabin. 
This initial success of two northern tribes 
may well have given rise to the idea of 
a combination between the tribes N. and 
S. of Esdraelon to gain possession of this 
important plain. Hf, therefore, we leave 
on one side the passages in 4 which refer 
only to the defeat of Jabin, there is no 
longer any real divergence between the 
prose and verse accounts of the campaign 
against Sisera, and we may reconstruct 
the train of events as follows: First 
Zebulun and Naphtali had united in the 
north to overcome Jabin king of Hazor. 
Their success seemed to warrant an at- 
tempt at a more ambitious conquest, viz. 
an amalgamation of the central and 
northern tribes to‘gain possession of the 
plain of Esdraelon. Such an attempt 
probably originated with the tribe of 
Issachar, which from its position was 
directly harassed by the Canaanites of 
the plain. The tribal leader of Issachar, 
Barak, in league with Deborah of Ephraim, 
made plans with the northern tribes for 
a concerted attack on Sisera and his army. 
The plan of campaign devised by the 
leaders of the two tribal groups arranged 
that Barak should concentrate his forces 
in the wooded district of Mount Tabor, 
where they could easily be hidden; while 


Deborah, by advancing on the south of Rng 
the plain, would lure Sisera from his base 
across the Kishon to 


at Harosheth 


t 


_ 


” 
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Megiddo. A time was chosen when the 
Kishon was in flood; and while Sisera 
was engaged with Deborah’s army, Barak 
made a flank attack and prevented him 
from recrossing the Kishon, thus cutting 
off his retreat on his base. The two 
Israelite armies by converging on Sisera 
drove him up the Kishon valley and 
hemmed his army in, forcing it into the 
narrow gorge of the Kishon, where it 
was destroyed; the Canaanite rout being 
increased by a storm which caused the 
Kishon torise rapidly. (N.B.—Thereader 
will find that reference to a good map 
will help him considerably to gain a clear 
conception of this campaign.) 

IV. 1-3. The oppression here described 
is properly that of the tribe of Issachar by 
Sisera, who ruled in the plain of Esdrae- 
lon. Jabin-of Hazor belongs to a different 
tradition as explained above. 

3. nine hundred chariots of iron (cf. 
11%).. The Israelites could at first only 


“make headway in the hilly districts. 


Their lack of chariots put them on very 
unequal terms with the Canaanites of the 
central, or the Philistines of the mari- 
time, plain. This was a defect in Israel’s 
military equipment which was not reme- 
died till the reign of Solomon (1 K 10°). 

5. dwelt should be‘ sat,,as RVm. The 
Hebrew verb denotes a formal assize. 
Deborah sat beneath a sacred tree and 
was consulted as an oracle. Her position 
thus gave her considerable influence 
among the Joseph tribes. 

6, 9-11 are confused with the Jabin 
record, hence the introduction of Kedesh 
in Naphtali. 

6. It is significant that Deborah’s in- 


vitation to Barak, Hath not the Lord, the 


God of Israel, commanded, is based, like 
the song in 5, upon the higher religious 
conception of the wilderness. It is not 
the Baal of Canaan, but the God of Sinai, 
whom Deborah, a member of the Exodus 


tribes, regards as the Leader of Israel’s 


armies. This shows the influence of the 
teaching of Moses as opposed to the lower 


religious idea of the local Baalim held by 


the Palestinian tribes. 
The vocaliza- 
tion of the English Bible obscures the 


’ connexion between Kenite and Cain, both 


from the same Hebrew root. Qayin, =a 
lance or spear, probably denotes that 


members of this tribe were workers in 
metal, smiths (cf. the tradition of Tubal-— 


cain in Gen 4%"); hence. the family of 


3 Heber had probably migrated to the 
_ north in pursuit of ‘their craft; and this 


would explain also _Jael’s Teadiness with 
a hammer. : 


ees icky eae MG, See 


17-22 describe in graphic language the 
end of Sisera. The poem, 5 7°?’, gives a 
slightly different account of the mariner 
of his death, picturing Jael as smiting 
him down in the act of drinking. 

23, 24 are the conclusion of the editor, 
who regards Jabin as the principal enemy. 

V. The Song of Deborah.—*‘ The his- 
torical value of the Song of Deborah can 
hardly be exaggerated. It is the oldest 
extant monument of Hebrew literature, 
and the only contemporaneous monu- 
ment of Hebrew history before the founda- 
tion of the kingdom ’ (Moore, Judges, 132). 
The Song depicts the condition to which 
the central tribes had been reduced by 
Canaanite oppression (**), and regards 
this condition as the result of apostasy, 
they chose new gods, then was war in 
the gates (°). The writer has a clear 
vision of the potential nationality of the 
tribes by combination into ‘ Israel,’ and 
the Song is inspired throughout by intense 
religious patriotism, a belief that Jehovah, 
the God of battles, had come from Sinai 
to lead His people to victory (* 7). 
This is the standard by which the tribes 
are condemned who failed to answer the 
call to arms, because they came not to 
the help of the Lord, to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty; and this is 
the standard by which Jael is accounted 
blessed for her murder of Sisera, in which 
the writer sees only a glorious act of 
patriotism in contrast to the cowardly 
neutrality of Meroz, 7°74, and regards 


Jaelas the instrument of Divine vengeance _ 


upon her people’s foe. 

3-5. The conception of God expressed 
here, as throughout the poem, is that of 
the Exodus tribes, of Jehovah of Sinai, 
the Warrior-God of battles, a conception 
which, however imperfect, was vastly 
higher than the idea of God held by the 
Palestinian tribes, which reduced Jehovah 
to the level of the gods of the soil, the 
agricultural Baalim of the Canaanites. 
Here the God of Israel is thought of, not 
as the Baal or lord of Israel’s territory in 
Canaan, but as coming from Mount Sinai 
through Edom -to lead His people to’ 
victory. It is the nomad idea of God in 
contrast to that of the agriculturist. 
For the thought of 4, » quoted 1 in Ps 687, cf. 
Dt33 24 Is 63 48: Hab 3°. 

14-23. The tribes who took part in 
the conflict were those whose interests 
were most directly affected (see. map), 
Ephraim, Benjamin, Manasseh, Zebulun, 
Naphtali, and Issachar. The tribes in 


* Fora suggestion that 5 is the source of ond” 
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Gilead, Reuben and Gad, seem to have 
been noted for lack of patriotism, for 
which they were severely punished by 
Gideon (8*?"); while Asher and Dan were 
apparently too far north to feel any 
immediate concern in this effort. The 
taunting denunciation of the slackers 
expressed in 1% 16 and the curse on 
Meroz, *°, show that a sense of patriotism, 
and of the essential unity of the tribes, 


- was now beginning to make itself felt. 


23, 24 form an effective antithesis in 
which the courageous patriotism of Jael 
is contrasted with the cowardly neutrality 
of Meroz. 

25. Both rhythm and sense are excel- 
lently rendered by Moffatt: ‘Water he 
asked, and milk she gave him, brought 
him curds in a lordly bowl.’ 

The text of the song has suffered in the 


_course of transmission, and some passages 


are obscure, e.g. in 14* the present Hebrew 


- text is ‘from Ephraim their root in Ama- 


lek.’ RV, by supplying a verb, ‘came 
down,’ has produced a grammatical, 
though meaningless sentence. Burney 
emends to ‘ From Ephraim they spread 
out on the vale.’ The translations of this 
chapter, embodying various. textual 
emendations, in Burney’s Commentary 
and Moffatt’s Old Testament are both 
excellent. 

VL., VIL., VIII. Gideon Judge among the 
Central Tribes.—Two traditions have been 
preserved and combined in these chapters, 


put the slight discrepancies caused by 


the combination are obvious and merely 
superficial, and in no way impair the 
essential historicity of the narrative. For 
example, in 7 *4-8 ® the Midianite leaders, 


named Oreb and Zeeb, are taken and 


killed by the Ephraimites at the fords of 
Jordan. At 84 another account is con- 
tinued in which the kings of Midian, 
called Zebah and Zalmunna, are cap- 


‘tured. and executed by Gideon himself 


= 


people 


beyond Jordan in revenge for the death 
of his brothers. Other unimportant diver- 
gencies in detail due to variant traditions 


‘will be easily recognizable and do not 


call for special comment. Aas : 
This movement against Midian in 


- which Asher, Zebulun, and Naphtali com- 
bined with the central tribes seems to 


have grown out of Gideon’s execution of 


what was to him the sacred duty of 
avenging 


the death of his brothers 
(8 18-21), 


, to 
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and to purge their worship from its 
Canaanite accretions (6 *°°8?). Of the two 
records which have been interwoven in 
these chapters, one seems to have been 
concerned principally with Gideon’s prose- 
cution of his personal blood-feud, the 
other with his leadership of the tribal 
campaign. 

VI. 1-6 describes the oppression by 
Midian and the condition to which the 
central tribes were reduced. The Midian- 
ites were a* Bedouin people remotely 
related to Israel (Gen 25 7). 

4. The reference to Gaza is somewhat 
surprising since the rest of the narrative 
speaks only of central Palestine, and does 
not imply that the Midianite oppression 
extended so far south. Possibly these 
introductory verses contain a recollection 
of an independent raid in the south at 
about the same time by the Amalekites 
and the children of the east (°). 

7-10 are not in the style of the Deuter- 
onomic editor, but reflect the language 
of E. They seem to be part of the intro- 
duction to one of the two records which 
have been combined in this narrative. 
This extract is cut short abruptly at }°, and 
11 is obviously the continuation from °. 

8. a prophet. The Hebrew is literally 
‘a man, a prophet,’ just as Deborah is 
designated ‘a woman, a prophetess’ (4 *). 
It is quite likely that the record from 
which these verses are taken went on to | 
describe the prophet’s choice of Gideon 
just as, at a later date, Samuel. chose . 
Saul to deliver Israel from foreign op- 
pression (1S 91° ff.). 

11-24 narrate the Divine commission 
given by the angel of the Lord to 
Gideon to free his people from the yoke 
of Midian. For the conception of ‘ the 
angel of the Lord’ 21. v.n. Here it 
seems clear that the angel is God Him- 
self in manifestation (see 14), the Lord 
looked upon him and said; but that 
Gideon actually saw and spoke with the 
objective Presence of the Almighty can 
perhaps hardly be maintained (cf. Jn 178). 
Nevertheless, when used of God’s dealings | 


with man, ‘seeing’ and ‘hearing’ are — + 


terms whose meaning must not be unduly 
pressed. In the case of mystical experi- 
ence they frequently express a kind of 
‘vision’ and ‘audition’ which is not 
that of the eye and the ear. This narra- 
tive is closely parallel both in thought 
and expression to 13, which describes a. 


very similar visitation to the parents of = 


Samson. That Gideon received a Divine 
message may be regarded as certain, but. 


| the writer pérsonifies the message asa 
| messenger, i.e. an angel, and so Gideon’s/ 
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subjective, spiritual experience, in which 
he hears the voice of God and recognizes 
that he has been chosen to execute the 
Will of the Almighty, is translated into 
the objective and concrete, and described 
as direct speech first with the angel of 
the Lord (11%), and then with Jehovah 
Himself. The reality of Gideori’s con- 


. viction that he has.indeed been in direct 


- 


-isunintelligible. Burney emends to‘ take © 


etc. 


communion with God fills him with awe 
and fear, and again the Divine message 
is personified, in **, ‘ Alas, O Lord God! 
forasmuch as I have seen the angel of the 
Lord face to face,’ words which recall St: 
Peter’s expression of awe when he realized 
the Presence of God Incarnate in Jesus 
of Nazareth (Lk 5 8). 

11. oak should be ‘turpentine tree,’ 
a sacred tree in the local sanctuary at 
Ophrah, the home of the Abiezer clan of 
the tribe of Manasseh (cf. 1°). 

19-21, which recall Gen 18 *°, illustrate 
the primitive idea of sacrifice as a meal 
which the Deity shares with His wor- 
shippers. In early Israel it was thought 
that God came down to partake of the 
sacrifice and departed in the flame which 
consumed the offering. References to 
the manifestation of God in fire are numer- 
ous, e.g: Ex 3?ff. Cf. 132°, where, as here, 
we see the beginning of the idea of safe- 
guarding the Divine transcendence by 
the introduction of an angel as inter- 
mediary. 

20. Many of the ancient rock altars 
excavated in Palestine contain cup-like 
depressions which probably served to 
hold the broth of an offering of this nature. 

22. Cf. 13 71-22, For the idea that man 
may not see God and live, cf. Ex 24 1}, 
331823. But Ex331! states that God used 
to speak (frequentative) to Moses ‘ face 
to face’ as here to Gideon. 

25-32 come from the other record, 
and describe Gideon’s destruction of the 
adjuncts of the nature cults at the shrine 
of his clan. This record is instructive, 
as it illustrates the difficulty encountered 
in opposing the popular and corrupt 
nature worship of Canaan. It should be 
noted that Gideon was a member of the 
Joseph tribes, and this record shows 
us an attempt to restore the true ideal of 
religion as taught by Moses to these tribes 
in the wilderness. 

25. The text of the first half of the 
verse, referring to the bullock, has been 
mutilated, and the Hebrew as it stands 


ten men of thy servants, and a bull,’ 
The command to ‘throw down 
the altar of Baal, and cut down the 


Asherah’ is in accordance with the law | which convinced him of Divine direction. _ 
206 eae i ioe he 
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in Dt 12%, 1621-22, The Asherah was a 
wooden post, emblem of the goddess of 
fecundity, Ashtart, probably known also 
as Asherah in Canaan, goddess of good 
fortune (see Burney, 195-198). Nothing is 
said here of the pillar, massébah, and it 
would seem that this symbol of the male 
deity was not regarded as an offence till 
the promulgation of Deuteronomy (cf. 
Hos 34); but the Asherah is always and 
everywhere condemned. No Hebrew 
religious teacher would ever tolerate a 
feminine element in Israel’s worship. 

32. Jerubbaal. ‘It is probable that, 
while the meaning of the name may really 
be ‘‘ let Baal contend,’’ or ‘‘ Baal con- 
tends,’’ Baal is here, as often elsewhere a 
title of Jehovah; and the original purpose 
of the name was to place the bearer of 
it under the guardianship of the Deity: 
“let Baal contend,’’ sc. for the bearer of 
the name, i.e. be his advocate’ (Burney, 
201). The alteration of Jerubbaal to 
Jerubbesheth, 2S 11 4, seems to support 
this interpretation. There can be no 
doubt that ‘ Baal’ was in early days used 
as a title of Israel’s God, but the use of 
the title was forbidden later by the 
prophets, and the name Baal was changed 
to ‘bosheth’=shameful thing, hence 
Jerubbesheth, Ishbosheth, etc. Probably 
Hosea was the prophet who first made 
the alteration (cf. Hos 21% 17, 9 1°); and 
in. Rom 11 * we notice that Baal has the 
feminine article, implying that St. Paul 
himself substituted aischune in thought. ~ 

33-VIII. 21. Gideon’s Campaign against 
Midian.— The Midianites had pene- 
trated into the central plain, now in 
the possession of the Hebrews, where 
Gideon’s brothers had been slain on Mt. 
Tabor (81%), and the Midianite forces 
were assembled in the valley of Jezreel 
(6 °3; see map). Having penetrated thus 
far, they were a direct menace to the 
northern tribes, and this accounts for the 
alliance of Asher, Zebulun, and Naphtali 
with Gideon. 

VI. 34. the spirit of the Lord came 
upon (lit. clothed itself in) Gideon. ‘The 
meaning seems to be that the Divine 
Spirit took complete possession of Gideon, 
so that he became, as it were, its incar- 
nation, and was thus employed as its 
instrument ’ (Burney, 203). 

36-40. Gideon’s request for a sign in- 


dicates his religious character and his 


dependence upon God. The first sign 


would imply nothing extraordinary, since_ 


wool would hold the dew long after it had 
evaporated from the stone floor, hence 


his request for the reverse phenomenon 


VII.-VIII. 3, recording Gideon’s reduc- 
tion of his army to 300 men, and the 
successful stratagem by which he sur- 
_ prised and routed the Midianites, is per- 
_ fectly straightforward and calls for no 
' comment. The method by which he 
' finally selected his small force (**) was 
_ soundly practical. Experienced warriors 
would know better than to dip their faces 
into the leech-infested pools of Palestine. 

VIII. 1-3. Overbearing arrogance seems 
_ to have been a characteristic of the tribe 
of Ephraim, and probably accounts for 
the fact that Gideon had not previously 
_ asked for their help. They adopted the 
same attitude toward Jephthah (12 *°), 
but on that oceasion their arrogant com- 
plainings met with a less courteous reply. 

4-21. According to the tradition re- 
corded in the preceding section the cam- 
paign ended with the slaughter of the 
Midianite princes, Oreb and Zeeb, at the 
fords of Jordan. 

4 resumes the other tradition, which 
records the flight of Zebah and Zalmunna, 
the kings of Midian, across Jordan and 
Gideon’s pursuit and ultimate capture of 
them in Gilead after the men of Succoth 
and Penuel had scornfully refused to 
help him (**** v.7.). Gideon’s method 
of ‘teaching’ the men of Succoth (**) 
illustrates the somewhat barbarous ethic 
of the age. There is no need to emend to 
‘threshed ’as some commentators suggest. 

18-21 describe the end of Gideon’s 
personal vendetta against the Midianite 
chieftains. 

22-32. Gideon’s Judgeship.—This pas- 
sage gives us the fullest account in the 
book of the status of the Judge, and shows 
how it was paving the way for the institu- 
tion of the monarchy. Hereditary rule 
over the central tribes was in fact offered 
to Gideon, and though he declined the 
honour, yet he seems to have maintained 
during the rest of his life a position of 
dignity marked, according to Oriental 

ideas, by a numerous harem and family. 

The successful leader who had freed his 

tribe from foreign oppression would 
. naturally, after the campaign, be the man 

to whom his people would look for con- 
tinued leadership in resettlement. In his 
own tribe his word would be law, and he 

“would constantly be called upon to give 

judgement in disputes as the one person 
to whom all parties would listen with 
respect, hence the title of Judge. We see 
this developed more fully under Samuel, 
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_ when Israel became a 
: eship passed naturally into 
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because he was the first to govern a united 
Israel. When the Hebrews began to be 
conscious of their nationality they felt 
the need of a king (1 S 8°). 

24-27 show that in sincerity of religious 
conviction Gideon was in advance of his 
age. He claims nothing for himself, but 
devotes the spoil of Midian and the offer- 
ings of his people to the greater glory of 
God. 

27. The nature and form of an Ephod 
seem to have varied at different times. 
As worn by Samuel and David (1S 2** 
v.n.; 25 6#4), it was clearly a religious 
vestment. In P also it is a priestly 
garment (Ex 28). Here it appears to be 
an image of some kind which the writer 
deprecates as inconsistent with true re- 
ligion. 

31. The designation concubine, as Bur- 
ney points out, does less than justice 
to the status of the native wife whom 
Gideon had married. According to an 
early Arab custom in a marriage of this 
kind the wife continued to live with 
her own people, where her husband 
would visit her occasionally, as Samson 
did his Philistine bride (14). The chil 
dren of such a union were brought up 
among the mother’s family, and the bear- 


| ing of this circumstance on Abimelech’s 


future career in Shechem will be readily 
recognized. It is clear from this marriage 
that Hebrews and Canaanites were now 
living peacefully together in the central 
hill country... Shechem, previously taken 
treacherously by Simeon and Levi 
(Gen 34), has now passed again into the 
possession of the native Canaanites. 

33. Baal-berith means ‘ Baal of the 


| covenant,’ possibly in ‘reference to the 


deity worshipped in common at Shechem 
by Hebrews and Canaanites after the 
death of Gideon. * 

1X. Abimelech King in Shechem.—This 
narrative is important because it gives 
us a picture of the social and religious 
conditions prevailing among a portion of 
the central tribes in the Judges .period. 
Before Gideon’s defeat of Midian both 
Hebrews and Canaanites had suffered 
alike, and both races gratefully acknow- 
ledged the subsequent rule of Gideon, 
an alliance being cemented by Gideon’s 
marriage to a Shechemite woman, the 
mother of Abimelech; and in the city- 
state of Shechem, after Gideon’s death,” 
Hebrews and Canaanites lived side by 
side and worshipped a common deity, 
Baal, or El-Berith, the 
covenant (see on 8%). . 
seizure of the throne was thus facilitated — 


by his parentage, and his rise to power 
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was disgraced by the typically Oriental 
expedient of murdering all possible 
rivals (5). His reign was, however,-a 
short one. A Shechemite notable, Gaal, 
by an appeal to racial pride, incited the 
natives to rebel against their half-caste 
ruler (78), and a brief civil war was 
terminated by Abimelech’s death’ at the 
hands of a woman (°°). The writer uses 
the story of Abimelech to inculcate the 
moral lesson that evil-doing will certainly 
be requited by Divine chastisement 
28, 24,56). ‘There is no question as yet of 
an Israelite monarchy. Abimelech was 
king only of the small city-state of 
Shechem. 

6. The coronation of Abimelech was a 
religious ceremony. Both turpentine tree 
and pillar imply that it took place in the 
sanctuary. 

18. Jotham’s disparagement of Abime- 
lech’s mother is a typically Oriental form 
of abuse. 

23. For the idea that God used spiritual 
agencies to inflict punishment on those 
who had incurred His displeasure, cf. 
1S 16 #4, 187 and 1 K 22 9 ff. 

27. The vintage festival, a feature’ of 
the. Canaanite nature cults, is described 
more fully in, 21 }9?3. ., 

28. Gaal cleverly contrasts the long 
lineage of Shechemites of pure breed with 
the mixed birth of the upstart Abime- 
lech. Hamor, ‘the father of Shechem, 
dates back to patriarchal times (Gen 34). 

_37. the oak of Meonenim, properly 

“the soothsayers’ turpentine tree,’ a well- 
known sacred tree and landmark. 
_ 45. and sowed it with salt. ‘A symbolic 
action, apparently intended to indicate 
that nothing thereafter was to live and 
flourish there’ (Burney, ad loc.). 

X. 1-5. Brief notices of two Judges, 
Tola in Issachar and Jair in Gilead. 

6-XII. 7. Jephthah Judge in Gilead.— 
This record is concerned principally with 
the oppression of the tribes east of Jordan 
in Gilead by their neighbours the Ammon- 
ites (see map). The Ammonites had also 
crossed the Jordan and made raids both 
on the central tribes and on Judah. The 
narrative shows us a further stage in the 

movement towards. a monarchy (10 !8- 


é Rigor and illustrates the religious ideas 

and practices of the Hebrews at this 
te?) petiods.' 

_. X. 6-16. Here the editor’s character- | 
istic formula that the distresses suffered | 


by Israel are the Divine punishment for 
_ apostasy (°*) is supported by the original 


source La sos contains the people’s con- 
_fession and peBoNenie condemnation, of 


development of a religious consciousnest 
of sin in serving other gods (#946), In ’” 
the Philistines are mentioned along with 
the Ammonites, but a fuller account of 
the Philistine oppressions is reserved for 
the story of Samson. 

12-XI. 11. The Election of Jephthah as 
Judge.—This section shows how the stress 
of foreign invasion awakened the desire 
for a leader as head over the tribes east of 
Jordan. When all the tribes of Israel had 
combined, this desire naturally produced 
the monarchy as described in 1S 8°. 
Jephthah had proved his fitness for mili- 
tary command in very much the same 
way that David did in a later generation, 
as head of a band of outlaws (C; Cha 
Ts22e) 

XI. 12-28. Jephthah’s speech defend- 
ing the Hebrew claim to possess Gilead 
by right of conquest at the time of the 
Exodus presents some difficulty, since 
his arguments are addressed throughout 
not to Ammon but to Moab. He points 
out that the Hebrews had ‘ compassed 
the land of Edom and the land of Moab,’ 
and left them unmolested. Then, passing 
on to the north of the Arnon, the boundary 
of Moab, they had overthrown the armed 
forces of Sihon and annexed his land, to 
which Jephthah claims they had now a 
perfect right, having acquired it fairly by 
conquest. Chemosh (?4) is the name of the 
god of Moab (cf. 1 K 11°83, 2K 3 27); the 
god of Ammon being known as Milcom 
(4-K- pr, 33; 2-K 23 1%) «Che» simplestaexs 
planation of this discrepancy seems to be, 
as Burney suggests, that this section ‘ is 
part of a variant tradition, according to 
which Jephthah appeared as a deliverer of 
the Israelites in Gilead from the aggres- 
sions not of the Ammonites, but of the 
Moabites.’ 

21-24 illustrate the religious ideas of 
theperiod. Jephthah asserts that it was 
the God of Israel who led His people to 
victory over the Amorites, and that con- 
sequently they hold the land by Divine © 
right, just as the Moabites have been © 
given their land by their god, Chemosh. 

24 shows that the Hebrews were not 
yet monotheists. Jehovah, as the God 
of Israel, had sole claim on His people’s 
allegiance and worship, and to forsake 
Him and serve other gods was a sin; but | 
Israel was still far from the knowledge | 
that there is no other god. To the 
Israelites of Jephthah’s day the existence 
of Chemosh, the national god of Moab, - 
was as real as that of Jehovah the God of 
Israel. Not till Amos was the truth of : 
Bie h RS ue revealed sae: unmis- 
satay, tught.. ‘ 
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29. the spirit of the Lord: cf. 3 1°, 6 34, 
13% for this expression of belief that 
_the leaders were strengthened and sup- 
ported by Divine power, and see note on 
® Jos 5 13-15. 
* 
_ 30-40. Jephthah’s Vow.—The remark- 
_ able thing about this vow and its perform- 
ance is that it is recorded without any 
_ expression of disapproval. The Hebrew 
of *, of which the RV unfortunately 
gives a misleading rendering, makes it 
_clear that Jephthah intended a human 
- sacrifice, and the writer does not appear 
_ to regard such a sacrifice as contrary to 
» the spirit of Israel’s religion. We may 
» compare the king of Moab’s offering of his 
»son to Chemosh (2 K 3?’), where the 
_ writer evidently believes in the efficacy 
_ of the sacrifice. It was believed generally 
among the peoples of Palestine, as indeed 
throughout the ancient world, that on 
special occasions it was right to offer to 
_ the deity one’s most precious possession— 
_achild; and it would seem that in their 
earlier stages of religious development 
the Hebrews shared this belief. Human 


no uncertain voice by the prophets; and 
the most probable explanation of the E 
narrative of Abraham’s projected sacri- 
- fice of Isaac (Gen 22) is that it forms a 
prophetic midrash of the 8th century 
B.c. to teach that God does not require 
such an offering. In this connexion the 
words of Micah, an 8th century prophet, 
are instructive (see Mic 6*:8, where he 
answers the question as to human sacri- 
fice: ‘Shall 1 give my firstborn for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for 
the sin of my soul?’ by showing what 
Jehovah, the one only God, requires of 
man—‘ to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God’). For 
a full discussion of the whole question of 
‘human sacrifice among the Hebrews see 
Burney’s Commentary, 329-331. 

XII. 1-6. The arrogant jealousy of 
Ephraim, already seen in their attitude 
towards Gideon (8+), here meets its 
match in Jephthah, and receives sharp 
and severe punishment. 

_ 6. Most commentators quote the paral- 
lel incident of thé Sicilian Vespers in 
1282, when the French were self-betrayed_ 
by a similar linguistic test, viz. the pro- 


the cis hard. ¢ Stik ce 5 
8-15 contain brief notices of three more 
udges, in which we note again the grow- 
di ‘of the status of Judge (* **). 
The Philistine Oppression 
. Stories—The career of 

that of the other 


an 


sacrifice was, however, condemned with | 


‘nunciation of ceci e ciceri, where in Italian © 
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Judges inasmuch as his exploits against 
the Philistines are purely personal. He 
leads no tribe to victory. and gains no 
freedom for his people, nur does his char- 
acter compare favourably with that of 
the great leaders who wrought deliver- 
ance in their day. Though he may have 
been the hero of popular stories for his 
fights with the Philistines, his strength 
and courage and wit, yet his career as 
reported in these chapters furnishes a 
warning of what to avoid rather than an 
example of what to follow. Samson, en- 
dowed with great qualities of mind and 
body, used the gifts of God for no higher 
purpose than the gratification of his 
animal passions. It is a dismal story of 
lust and brawls and useless slaughter, 
lightened only by the simple piety of his 
parents. 

XIII. The Birth of Samson.—This chap- 
ter gives us a glimpse of the piety of home 
life in early Israel closely akin to 1S 1. 
The religious experience of Manoah and 
his wife is very like that of Gideon, and is 
explained in the notes on 6 11"*4. 

2 indicates that the career of Samson 
belongs to an early datein the period. The 
tribe of Dan is still in the S.W. of the 
central district, bordering on Philistia and 
Judah, and it may be that the events 
recorded here actually took place before 
the Joseph tribes had entered Palestine. 

5. Samson is the earliest instance of a 
Nazirite; cf. Samuel (1S 1) and the 
Rechabites (2 K10}5 and Jer 35, and 
Am 24-12), These are the only pre-' 
exilic references to the Nazirite vow. 
In P (Nu 63) the law of the Nazirite is 
codified, but there it refers only to a vow 
taken for a limited period. That is the 
distinction between the Nazirites before 
and after the exile (cf. St. Paul’s vow, | 
Acixr8 Phere dh). 

The idea of the Nazirite vow would 
seem to be in origin, as indicated in 
Jer 35, where dwelling in tents is part of 


the Rechabite custom, an attempt on the . : 


part of those who amid Canaanite corrup- — 


tion remained true to the teaching of © 


Moses to conform in simplicity of life to 
the customs of the wilderness. In this 


connexion the unshorn head recalls the ~ 


simple nomadic life in distinction from 


agricultural life. So we may see in the 


Nazirites part of the nucleus of the “a 
et beset arn be 
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the habits and amenities of a more settled ee 
civilization; while abstinence from wine 
is opposed to the drunken licence of the 
Canaanite vintage festival, am agricul- ~° 
tural custom. Wine would be rare,ifmot = r 
unknown, in the wilderness. It isnota 
‘product of nomad and pastoral, but of = 
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faithful who kept alive in Israel the 
spiritual ideals of religion which Moses 
had taught in the wilderness, and which 
Samuel founded the order of prophets 
to perpetuate and develop. Samson, the 
first Nazirite, is not a very happy example 
of the virtues of the order. 

15-23. For the meaning of sacrifice as 
illustrated by the offering of Manoah and 
his wife 6 1921 y.n. 

17, 18 are important, inasmuch as 
they show that the primitive anthropo- 
morphic conception of God is passing into 
a mystic and spiritual apprehension. 
God, unlike man, may not be fully known 
by name, seeing that it is ‘ wonderful.’ 
The same Hebrew word is used in Ps 
139 ®, which provides a fitting commentary 
on this passage: “Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot 
attain unto it’ (cf. Gen 32 9). 

XIV.-XVI. Samson and the Philistines. 
—The Philistines seem at this time to have 
held Judah in complete subjection (14 *), 
a state of things to which the men of 
that tribe meekly submit—they ever go 


to the extent of trying to capture Samson ' 


for their rulers (151417). Clearly Sam- 
son’s character did not inspire sufficient 
trust among his contemporaries for 
them to contemplate taking him as a 
leader. There is no question of any rising 
against the Philistines; Samson merely 
carries on his own private feuds, always 
over women. Samson’s wit is shown in 
his riddle and puns, expressed in verse. 
It is not easy to reproduce the parono- 
masia in English, though Moffatt makes 
a good attempt in his New Translation of 
the Old Testament. Wis renderings are: 
144, ‘From the eater came something 
to eat, from the strong came something 
sweet’; 141°, ‘Had you not used my 
heifer for your plough, You néver would 
have guessed my riddle now’; 15%, 
“ With the jaw-bone of an ass I have piled 
them in a mass! With the jaw-bone of 
an ass I have assailed assailants !’ (but 
see Burney im loc.); 151%, En-hakkore 
means ‘ the spring of him who calls,’ sc. 
upon God, a sacred spring in the neigh- 
bourhood of Samson’s exploits, hence the 
name is explained by the writer as 
originating in Samson’s thirst. 

At the end of 16 the main or Deutero- 
nomic edition of Judges now breaks off 
abruptly, and the final compiler has com- 
pleted the book by inserting two further 


‘narratives based on sources apparently 
_ unknown to the earlier editor. The original 
-Deuteronomic edition probably continued 


with the account of the judgeships of 


as Eli and Samuel following 16, and now 
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contained in 1 S 1-12, thus giving a con- 
nected record of the Philistine oppres- 
sions during the Judges period. 

XVII.-XXI. These five chapters are an 
appendix narrating two principal events, 
both connected with the Levites, and 
both belonging to an early date in the 
period (see notes on 18*%° and 20%), 
These narratives, inserted by the final 
compiler; a member of the priestly 
school, illustrate the life, religion, and 
ethics of the Hebrews at the time. 

XVII.-XVIII. Micah’s Sanctuary and 
the Migration of the Tribe of Dan.—In this 
story we see something of the home life 
and religion of an Ephraimite family, 
and the beginnings of the Levite priest- 
hood. The migration of Dan, with the 
forcible annexation of Micah’s sanctuary 
and priest, and the massacre of the men 
of Laish, show the crude ethics of the 
time. Burney gives a detailed analysis 
to show that these two chapters form a 
combination of two traditions drawn 
from the old sources J and E; but as 
both traditions are ‘in all essentials 
strikingly similar’ there is no literary 
problem to call for comment. Burney 
concludes that ‘ the story may take rank 
... as one of the most ancient and valuable 
historical sources which we possess deal- 
ing with the conditions of life in Canaan 
during the period of the Judges’ (416). 

XVII. 3-5. These verses are instructive, 
as they show what were regarded as legiti- 
mate adjuncts of the true worship of 
Israel’s God in the second generation_ 
after Moses. The graven and molten 
images which Micah set up, and which 
his priest, the grandson of Moses (18 *°), | 
sanctioned, show that the revised form 
of the Decalogue contained in Ex 20 and 
Dt5 was not yet in force, even if in 
existence: ‘every: man did that which 
was stright in his own eyes.’ On the 
ephod (°) 8 2? u.n. 

That teraphim were images of varying 
size intended to represent the deity is 
clear from Gen 31 °°34, where Laban 
accuses Jacob of stealing his gods, 
elohim; and they were small enough for 
Rachel to hide by sitting on them. The. 
Teraphim which Michal put in David’s 
bed to deceive Saul’s assassins ‘must, 
however, have been of larger dimensions 
(rx S19**16), Their religious meaning 
and value at this period would be to 
serve as a continual reminder of the 
Presence of God in the home. Micah’s 
appointment of one of his sons as priest 
shows that at this time there was no regu- 
lar priesthood, though the Levites were. 
beginning to supply a need, and Micah 
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_ of a regular priest (1%). 


- 


. 


was glad eventually to secure the services 
Now know I that 
the Lord will do me good, seeing I have a 
Levite to my priest. 

5. consecrated one of his sons is a mis- 
leading translation; better ‘ installed’ or 
“appointed.” The Hebrew is literally 
“filled the hand of.’ ‘ 

6. Although the priestly editor has re- 
corded faithfully the religious observances 


' of a past age as he found them in his 
_ source, yet he could scarcely be expected 


to approve of them, and so he excuses 
the irregularities of Micah’s sanctuary 
with the comment that it was a lawless 
age: ‘In those days there was no king 
in Israel: every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes,’ a remark which he 
finds occasion to repeat more than once. 

7-13. The Levite Priesthood. — This 
passage records the first historical ap- 


_ pearance of a Levite exercising priestly 


duties. The elaborate description of a 


| regular hierarchy contained in the priestly 


source of the Pentateuch is, of course, 
not historical, but is due to the ana- 
chronistic tendency of the writer to read 
back into patriarchal times the ecclesiasti- 
cal organization of his own day. In the 
age of the patriarchs Levi was a purely 
secular tribe, closely associated with 
Simeon, and characterized in the old 
poem called ‘The Blessing of Jacob’ 
(Gen 49*7) as treacherous and violent. 
But in the so-called ‘ Blessing of Moses,’ 
a poem which belongs to the period of the 
divided monarchy (Dt33), Levi has 


- become the priestly tribe, guardian of 
. the sacred lot, giving oracles and teaching 


judgements and law (torah) in Israel, and 
performing the sacrificial ritual. We have 
then to try to trace the steps by which 
a tribe noted for savage treachery and 


_ violence has come to lose its independence 


and to be attached to Judah as a college 
of priests (7: 8). 
_ There can be little doubt that the need 


of a priesthood grew out of the fuller 
- apprehension of the teaching of Moses 


j 


on the spiritual Being of God and His 
moral requirements from man. As a re- 


- ligious consciousness developed in Israel] 


along the lines laid down by Moses, man 


began to feel a need for communion with 


God, for learning what God would have 
him do, so that he might order his con- 


duct in accordance with the Divine Will. 


_ Especially was this the case in any time 
- of crisis or doubt or difficulty. Men came, 


in fact, to ‘enquire of the Lord’ from 


‘ 


_ pointed out to hit 
_ appoint assistants, he would not be able 
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for long to stand the strain involved 
(Ex 18 45-27), Clearly some special train- 
ing was needed for interpreting the 
Divine Will to man; and we may probably 
trace the origin of the’ Levite priesthood 
to the steps taken by Moses in following 
his father-in-law’s advice. He would 
naturally instruct the Levites of his own 
tribe in the methods of obtaining responses 
by means of the sacred lot for those who 
came to enquire of the Lord, and would 
teach them also how to interpret the 
Divine Will as a guide to moral conduct. 
Thus the Levites came, after the Exodus, 
to give up their secular position, and to 
live in the territory of Judah as a college 
of priests, having the town of Bethlehem 
assigned to them as a home. Hence, in 
these narratives of Judges we find Levites 
travelling in Palestine exercising their 
office. In these early days priests were 
not regarded as necessary for offering 
sacrifice; their primary function seems to 
have consisted in giving oracles in answer 
to enquiries as to the Divine Will (18 * °). 
Hence the term tovah =‘ direction’ or 
‘ guidance,’ as given by the priests, in- 
adequately translated ‘law’ in the 
English versions. Both Saul and David 
took priests on their campaigns for this 
purposei(1:S'14 44)23:8:12 20.408); 

XVIII. The Migration of Dan.—Dan’s 
original settlement was in the S.W. of 
the central hill country. The tribe’s 
subsequent migration to the north of 
Palestine was caused by the entry of the 
Joseph tribes into the central district. 
The Canaanites dislodged by Ephraim 
and Manasseh moved further west, and 
Dan, hemmed in on all sides, by the sea, 
the Philistines, the Canaanites, and the 
Joseph tribes, had no choice but to seek 
a home elsewhere. This chapter describes 
the search of the Danites and its success, 
their consequent migration and annexa- 
tion of Micah’s sanctuary and priest on 
the way. 

5, 6. Ask counsel, etc. These verses 
describe what was the principal function 
of the Levite priests at this period (cf. 
1S 14 18, 23 &18, 3078), 

7-10 (cf. #7 28) illustrate the imperfect 
ethics and religious ideas of the time. . 
The Danites had no compunction in gain- 
ing a home by raiding ‘a people quiet 
andsecure.’ The reason given to justify | 
such a proceeding on religious grounds 
was, according to Deuteronomy, that the 
natives were heathen, and likely to cor- 
tupt the Israelites, ‘that they teach you 
not to do after all their abominations ’ 
(Dt 2018). There is no thought of con-. 
verting the heathen. Israel was pain- 
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fully slow to recognize its missionary 
vocation. 

11-26. This barefaced robbery and in- 

timidation of Micah can find no excuse, 
though perhaps the editor’s remark at 
the opening of the chapter, ‘ In those days 
there was no king in Israel,’ is intended 
to explain it. The priest apparently was 
not reluctant to be a Bishop in Dan 
rather than’ a domestic chaplain to 
Micah. 
- 30 gives us the origin of the sanc- 
tuary at Dan, and explains Jeroboam’s 
choice of it ata later date as the northern 
sanctuary for the kingdom of Israel 
(1 K 12°). We are here told the name 
and family of this Levite, Jonathan, 
the grandson of Moses. Moses is un- 
doubtedly the original reading, though a 
pious scribe of a later age, wishing to save 
Moses the shame of a grandson of such 
questionable morality, has changed it to 
Manasseh (see RVm). 

31. Shiloh appears to have been a 
‘central sanctuary during the Judgeship 
of Eli and Samuel, though we hear no 
more of it after the capture of the Ark 
by the Philistines. 

XIX.-XXI. The Outrage at Gibeah and 
its Punishment.—This narrative presents 
a very complicated literary problem, with 
which we have no space to deal in detail, 
and we can only mention the main points 
of difficulty, and indicate the lines along 
which a solution may be sought. There 
can be no doubt that these chapters con- 
tain a true historical tradition, and 109, 
describing the outrage at Gibeah, except 
for the last two verses, reproduces faith- 
_ fully the old source used by the priestly 
,editor. But in 20 and 21 it is clear that 
he has not only combined two sources but 
has written them up with a didactic pur- 
pose. The first point we notice is that this 
editor represents all Israel as assembling 
to decide what must be done to punish the 
crime. An assembly of this kind would 
have been, however, impossible at the 
early date to which the events belong, and 
is inconsistent with the old records 
throughout the book. The editor’s object 
is, of course, to show to the men of his 
day; by an example drawn from their 
past history, what was the national duty 
_when a notorious sin was committed. 
' The numbers in 20 are greatly exagger- 
ated, e.g. 25,000 men of Benjamin are 
said to have been killed in one battle 
_ (20 *5. 48), yet the whole armed force of 
Dan (1811), numbers only 600. Moreover, 
- Jabesh-gilead can hardly have been en- 
_ tirely depopulated as recorded in 21 1°12, 
C since in Saul’s reign it was a strongly 
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fortified city standing a siege by the 
Ammonites. Further, we notice two 
places of assembly for Israel: Mizpalt 
(201,21 1}5) and Bethel (20 ** %, 21); 

and this gives us a clue to the historical 
basis of 20 and 21. Mizpah was near 
Jerusalem, in Judah’s territory, and 
Bethel was the sanctuary of Ephraim; 

and the Levite concerned was attached to 
Judah, and had been living in Ephraim 
(191). Both Judah and Ephraim were 
therefore immediately affected, and we 
shall probably be right in supposing that 
these two tribes alone took measures to 
punish the outrage. Judah assembled at 
Mizpah, and Ephraim at Bethel, and both 
sought to coerce Benjamin into punish- 
ing the criminals of Gibeah, a coercion 
which Benjamin forcibly resisted and 
suffered accordingly. 

XIX., describing the outrage, which was 
due to the thwarted desire of the men of 
Gibeah to indulge in the vice of Sodom, 
is told in language closely parallel to — 
Gen 19 (J), which pictures a similar scene 
at Sodom. The chapter reveals the crude 
ethics and morality of the period, especi- 
ally the terribly low view of women. 
The Levite has no hesitation in giving his 
concubine to the rabble, and it was not 
the violation of the woman, but of the 
laws of hospitality and of property, for 
which punishment was exacted. This 
chapter presents a clear and _ straight- 
forward narrative which calls for little 
comment. 

22. sons of Belial. The meaning of the © 
term is adequately expressed by Moore, 
“vile scoundrels,’ but the derivation of 
‘ Belial’ is obscure. The Rabbinic ex- 
planation, ‘men who have thrown off the 
yoke of heaven,’ is at least as likely to be 


correct as modern etymological specula- 


tions. 

23-28 illustrate the defective moral 
standards of the age. The host proffers 
his daughter to appease the passions of 
the mob in order to safeguard the law of 
hospitality, regarded as more important ~ 
than a woman’s chastity, or life; and the 
Levite exposes his concubine to violation 
to shield himself. 

29. For this method of calling ioe dasiots 
ance cf. 1S 117. The statement that the 
Levite sent throughout all the cone 
of Israel is.clearly editorial. if 

XX. 1. This verse contains plain evi- 
dence of the priestly editor’s hand. The 


| Hebrew for the congregation and was _ 


assembled is the technical ecclesiastical 
phraseology of a much later age. The 
section (*'*) representing the assembly as __ 


| held at snr. oe toa source mah) 
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_ described Judah’s preparation to exact 
punishment. 

17-29, where the assembly is held at 
Bethel, come from another source which 
_ is concerned with the measures adopted 

by Ephraim to punish Gibeah. 

7 18, 26-28 show that at this time Bethel 
_ was the sanctuary of Ephraim with the 
_ Ark, and a priesthood descended from 
_ Aaron. Ephraim’s sanctuary was after- 
_ wards at Shiloh till this was destroyed by 
_ the Philistines and the Ark captured dur- 
_ ing the Judgeship of Eli (1 S 1-4), when 
_ Bethel again became the religious centre 
_ and, as a well-established sanctuary of his 
__ own tribe, was adopted by Jeroboam as 
the southern sanctuary of the kingdom of 
Israel (1 K 127°). If the reader will 
* compare carefully *°%>5 with °*48 he will 
have no difficulty in seeing for himself 
_ that these sections are two separate and 
_ very similar accounts of the same event, 
_ the latter being rather more circum- 
_ stantial. 
' XXI. throws further light upon the 
_ ethical standards of the time. The 
neighbouring tribes had taken an oath 
_ not to let their daughters marry into 
_ the tribe of Benjamin, and that oath is 
regarded as sacred and on no account to 
be violated; but the need of wives for the 
men of Benjamin is supplied by two 
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expedients, the morality of which the 
priestly editor could not approve, but 
which he explains by his usual comment, 
“In those days there was no king in 
Israel: every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes.’ : ; 

5-12 may well preserve a true his- 
torical tradition. Gilead was noted for 
failure to interest itself in the common 
welfare of the Hebrews (see 5 1517, 8 517), 
but the town of Jabesh-gilead can 
scarcely have suffered the fate here de- 
scribed for the reasons stated in the 
introductory note. 

16-25. The rape of the daughters of 
Shiloh, organized as an expedient to allow 
the Ephraimites to keep the letter of their 
oath while violating its principle, is morally 
inexcusable. The festival described is 
the vintage festival of the Canaanite 
nature cults. 


Books 


Burney’s Commentary on Judges is a 
mine of valuable information on the 
whole history of the period. 
edition of Judges in the J.C.C. is also a 


standard work. These two Commentaries, 


provide an exhaustive treatment of the 


subject. ; 
For smaller books, the C.B. or the 
Cent. B. will be found useful. 


: RUTH 


% By W. H. A. LEARoYD 


Character.—The Book of Ruth is a brief 
idyll of life in Palestine during the period 
of the judges. The story is one of the 
most familiar in the Old Testament, and 
may be summarized as follows: Elimelech, 
aman of Bethlehem-Judah, emigrates in 
_ atime of famine to the land of Moab, tak- 
ing with him his wife, Naomi, and his two 
. sons, Mahlon and Chilion. There he dies, 
_ while his sons marry wives of the women 
of the land. In course of time both the 
sons die; Naomi returns to Bethlehem, 
_ one of her daughters-in-law accompany- 
5 


ing her, while the other remains in Moab. 

Arriving at Bethlehem during barley- 
harvest, Ruth, the daughter-in-law, goes 
_ to glean in the field of Boaz, a near rela- 
tive of Elimelech. She soon makes the 
- acquaintance of Boaz, who, having regard 
for the obligations 
‘and so becomes the ancestor of David. 
ok concludes with a genealogy 
t of Boaz from Perez, 


vizA yeh) 


were often their foes. 


of kinsmanship, marries — 


Aim.—The chief aim of the book seems 
to have been to furnish a genealogy of 
David. Since the Books of Samuel, 
though otherwise very fullin their informa- 


tion regarding David, omit his genealogy, © 


Ruth would seem to have been written 
to fill up this deficiency. Special stress 
is laid on the fact that Ruth was a Mo- 
abitess; the national hero of the Hebrews 
was partly descended from a people that 
The book has a 
didactic object in the way in which the 


action of the story turns on the recognition | 


of the duty on the part of a near relative 
to marry the widow of a man, when he has 
died without leaving a son. A broader 


_ policy as regards foreign marriages would 


appear to be advocated, but to say that 
this book is a polemic against the legisla- 


tion of Ezra and Nehemiah means reading __ 
a little too much into this simple story, 
and demands a date too late to harmonize 
with the general Hebrew Style. == 


“Date.—Little defihite can be said ree 


Moore’s : 
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garding the date of the book. Some 
modern critics ascribe a very late date to 
its composition, chiefly on the grounds 
that the writer treats the custom men- 
tioned in 4, and upheld in Deuteronomy, 
as though it had fallen out of use at the 
time when the book was written. Yet 
the single verse (47) which implies this 
is but a parenthesis, and may well be an 
explanatory gloss which has crept into 
the text at a later date. If the writer of 
the rest of the chapter had written this 
explanatory verse, would he not have 
placed it after, and not before, the custom 
which he was explaining ? The presence 
of some so-called Aramaisms and other 
late expressions is also said to demand 
a late date. Other words are called late 
because they are not met with in any 
of-the earlier books; but this is an argu- 
ment from silence, and lacks weight. 
“The general beauty and purity of the 
style of Ruth point more decidedly to the 
pre-exilic period than do isolated expres- 
sions to the period after the Exile’ (Driver). 
The way in which the foreign marriages 
of Mahlon and Chilion are mentioned sug- 
gests a pre-Deuteronomic date, as do the 
references to gleaning in 2. The literary 
and linguistic style of Ruth is far more 
like that of Samuel than that of late books 
like Chronicles. 

Canonicity.—In the Hebrew Bible, Ruth 
is placed in the Kethubhim, the last and 
latest division of the Canon. This does 
not necessarily demand a late date for the 
book’s origin, but may only indicate that 
the book was not regarded, for some time, 
as being suitable for public reading, 
perhaps on account of the acquiescence 
which it appears to give to marriage with 
foreigners. Its later reception into the 
Canon was doubtless due to its connexion, 
by the genealogy, with David. TheLXxX, 
Vulgate, and other versions place the book 
between Judges and Samuel; this is its 
correct position so far as contents are con- 
cerned. 
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I. 1-5. Elimelech’s Emigration and 


_ Death. 
'. 4, Since Boaz is represented as being 
the great-grandfather of David, the events 
narrated must have taken place towards 
the end of the period of the judges. The 
_ famine may have been due to the depreda- 
tions of the Midianites. 

2. Elimelech, ie. ‘My God is King.’ 
Naomi, i.e. ‘ Amiable.’ The names Ruth 
and Orpah are Moabitish, and are of 
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uncertain meaning. Ephrath was the 
ancient name of Bethlehem. 

3. This would appear to be contrary 
to the Deuteronomic law which emphati- 
cally condemned foreign marriages. In 
Dt 23% Moabites are especially forbidden 
to enter the congregation. 

6-18. Naomi Returns 
accompanied by Ruth. 

8. The words her mother’s house refer 
to the Eastern custom of the women 
occupying separate apartments from those 
of the men; the daughters live in those of 
the mother. 

t1. Naomi is referring to the custom 
which required a man to marry his_ 
brother’s widow if he had not left a son. 
If a son was born of this marriage, he was 
held to belong to the dead brother. 

15, 16. The idea which underlies Ruth’s 
words, and thy God my God, appears to be 
‘I will come with you, although I know it 
means a change of god for me.’ Accord- 
ing to the ideas of the time she was 
leaving the territory of Chemosh and 
entering the territory of Jehovah. 

19-22. The Arrival at Bethlehem.—The 
verb translated by ‘ they said” is feminine 
in the Hebrew. This would seem to in- 
dicate that it was the female portion of 
the inhabitants which greeted Naomi. 

20. Unable to avoid contrasting her 
bereaved homecoming with her more 
prosperous departure, Naomi asks that 
her name may be changed from ‘ Amiable ’ 
to ‘ Bitter.’ This is the only occasion of 
the Divine Name ‘ Almighty ’ (Shaddai) 
appearing alone in prose, although it does 
so fairly frequently in the poetical books, 
especially Job. 

22. Barley-harvest began at the end of 
March, immediately after the Passover. 

II. 1-23. Ruth Meets Boaz. 

2. The tone of this and later verses 
suggests an earlier stage of development 
than that presupposed by Deuteronomy 
and Leviticus, where the owners were pro- 
hibited from gleaning, and the leaving of 
the ears for the poor was strictly enjoined. 

8. The men did the reaping; the 
maidens came after tying up the sheaves. 

I4. vinegar represents the Hebrew 
‘ Chomez,’ a cooling sauce popular in the 
East. 

17. An ephah of barley equals about 
25 pounds. 7 By 

20. to the living and the dead. What 
Naomi means is that God shows kind- 
ness to the dead by the way in which 
He looks after their widows. near kins- 
man. The Hebrew (Goé/) really means — 
the next-of-kin whose right it was to re-. 
deem his dead relative’s property; cf. also” 


to Bethlehem 


/ Nu 35?9 v.n. 
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It was the duty of the Goél 
to take the widow, if the relative had died 
childless. 


Ill. 1-18. Ruth Claims Boaz as Goél; 


_ he Acknowledges the Duty. 


2. Use was made of the evening breeze 


' to separate the corn from the chaff. 


3. get thee down. Bethlehem stood 


_ on the ridge of a hill. 


_ 


g. The reference is to the Jewish 
marriage Custom of the man throwing the 


_ skirt of his robe over his bride, thereby 


- cumstances dost thou return ? 


signifying that he has taken her under 
his protection. 

16. Who art thou? i.e. in what cir- 
Has Boaz 
acknowledged his kinsmanship and ac- 
cepted its obligations ? 

IV. 1-5. Boaz Calls into Judgement the 
Next Kinsman. 

I. the gate, i.e. the open space be- 
fore the gate where public affairs were 
discussed. 

3. Naomi was probably reduced to a 
state of want; it was now open for the 


- nearest relative to buy back the land. 


4. The Hebrew word rendered by ‘ in- 
habitants’ should rather be taken as 
‘those sitting here.’ 

5. Since it was Naomi, and not Ruth, 


who had sold the land, it is better to read 
here ‘ thou must also buy Ruth,’ as in 1°. 

6-17. He Refuses ; Boaz Marries Ruth. 

7, which is probably an explanatory 
gloss (see Introd.), treats the custom of 
drawing off the shoe as having become 
obsolete. The word rendered confirm 
is, in the original, a definite Aramaism, 
and supports the idea that this verse was 
written at a late date. 

14. The near kinsman is not Boaz, 
but the child who is now considered as 
accepting the rights and duties of Naomi’s 
son. 
15. The number seven is used as a 
round number meaning several: cf. 15 
2°,‘ The barren hath born seven.’ 

17. Obed, i.e. ‘ one who is serving.’ 

18-22. Genealogy of David. — This 
genealogy, which shows David’s descent 
from Perez, the son of Judah, does not 
form an integral part of the book, and 
was probably added at a later date. It 
is obviously incomplete, since only ten 
names are given, while the period covered 
is many centuries. Not only have un. 
important individuals been omitted, but 
even whole generations. St. Matthew, in 
his genealogy of Jesus, copies this passage 
word for word. 


I. AND II. SAMUEL 
By J. F. STENNING 


. Titles.—The two books of Samuel, ac- 


cording to the Hebrew Canon, originally — 


formed a single book: the division into two 
books is due to the LXX translators, who 
treated the books of Samuel and Kings 
as a complete history of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, and divided them into 
four Books of the Kingdoms. 

Contents.—The two books fall naturally 
into four main divisions: 

(a) 1.S 1-14 (15): Samuel and the estab- 
lishment of the monarchy ; (b) 1S 16-2 S 8: 
Saul and David; ‘(c) 2S 9-20: David's 
reign; (d) 2S 21-24: an appendix. These 


: divisions are marked off by three con- 


. part); 
‘the work of the editor who was responsible 


and was : : 
_ These divisions, which cover the history 


of 


cluding summaries—t1 S 14 4751; 25 8 (of 
which 375 and5 1%! originally formed 
2S 20 2%26_which are obviously 


for the final form of the books. It is 
probable (see below) that 1S 15 (the re- 
jection of Saul) was omitted by this editor, 
later restored to the narrative. 


f the period from the birth of Samuel to 


the end of David’s reign, may be sub- 
divided as follows: 

(a) 1S 1-15: From the birth of Samuel 
to the rejection of Saul. 

(z) 13-71: Samuel’s birth and child- 
hood and the priesthood of Eli to which 
Samuel succeeds (1 }-4 1*).* The down- 
fall of the house of Eli; the capture 
of the Ark of Jehovah by the Philistines, 
and its restoration (4 ¥-7 4). 

(2) 72-1535: Samuel as judge over 
Israel delivers them from the Philistines 
(717). The election of Saul as king, 


and the deliverance of Jabesh-gilead 


from the Ammonites (8-11). Samuel’s 
farewelladdress(12). Saul’sstruggle with 
the Philistines (13, 14), and his rejection 
after the defeat of Amalek (15). 

(b) 18 16-2S$ 8: From the first ap- 
pearance of David till he becomes king 
over Israel and Judah. ; 

(1) 1 S 16-31: David enters the service 


* But Samuel is not called ‘priest’ . unless 
235 yn. is referred to him in its original form.— 
Ep. j 
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of Saul: 
accounts. have been preserved almost. 
completely, and the links by which the 
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of Saul (16). His military successes and 
his popularity arouse the jealousy of 
Saul, and he is forced to flee from the 
latter’s court (17-22). Saul’s attempts to 
capture David, and the sparing of his life 
by the latter (23-26). David as a Philis- 
tine vassal (27-30). Saul’s last struggle 
with the Philistines and his death»(31). 

(2) 2 S 1-8: David’s lament (1); the 
struggle between David and Ishbosheth; 
David's accession as king over Israel and 
Judah (2 3-5 *); the capture of Jerusalem 
and the final defeat of the Philistines 
(5 1425); the removal of the ark to Jeru- 
salem (6); the promise to David and his 
dynasty (7); the summary of David's 
wars (8). 

(c) 259-20: The history of the suc- 
cession. 

(1). David and Meribbaal (9); the wars 
with Ammon, and David’s sin (10-12). 

(2) Absalom’s rebellion (13-19); 
revolt of Sheba (20). 

(d) 2S 21-24: An appendix consisting 
of— 

(1) Historical incidents: the famine and 
its consequences (21114); a series of 
exploits against the Philistines (21 1%?) ; 
further exploits and lists of David’s heroes 
(23 *%%); the census and its results (24). 

(2) Poetical passages: a psalm (22); 
David’s ‘ last words ’ (23 1): 

It is unfortunate that the present divi- 
sion of the books of Samuel and Kings now 
separates I K 1-2 from the former book; 
for these two chapters are much more 
closely connected with the reign of David, 
to which they form an admirable con- 
clusion, than they are with the reign of 
Solomon. : 

The history of the composition of the 


the 


~ books of Samuel is very similar to that of 


the book of Judges. Here too -we find 
(a) clear traces of the existence of an older 
history compiled from two parallel yet 
independent sources united by a later 
editor into a composite document; 


_ (b) obvious marks of the activity of 


a Deuteronomic editor particularly in 
the way of omission; and (c) later additions 
by subsequent editors. 

(a2) An examination of the contents of 
these books makes it clear that the main 
incidents in the history of Saul and David 


_ have been preserved in a twofold form. 


Thus we have two accounts of the choice 
of Saul as king and of his rejection, of 
David’s introduction to Saul and of his 

flight from the latter’s court, of the sparing 
of Saul’s life by David, and of the death 
In nearly all these cases both 


<7 ts 


ad 


fi 


and 


redactor has attempted to harmonize the 
two narratives (except in the stories of 
David’s introduction to Saul and of the 
latter’s attempts on David’s life) can be 
clearly discerned. 

There is considerable diversity of 
opinion among critics with regard to the © 
origin of the two accounts, but there is 
at least a strong presumption in favour 
of the view that they are closely allied to 
the Hexateuchal sources J and E. The 
two accounts cover practically the same 
ground, but are obviously independent of 
one another, being clearly distinguished 
by their different points of view, and, to 
a certain extent, by their literary style. 
For what is obviously the older account 
depicts a state of society and of religion 
during the early days of the monarchy 
which is very similar to that which is 
found in the earlier narrative of the books 
of Judges. The simple graphic style of 
this account as well as the naiveté of its 
religious point of view obviously belong 
to a period of great antiquity; but in the 
absence of definite linguistic evidence we 
are not justified in identifying it with J, 
though this symbol has been adopted in 
the commentary for the sake of con- 
venience. The later account, on the 
other hand, presents noticeable affinity 
with E, more especially in the description 
of Saul’s election as king. Moreover, it 
is less objective than the older account, 
its representation of history is 
obviously influenced by the prophetic 
teaching of the 8th century, more 
especially by Hosea. The fact that part 
only of this second account, viz. 1 S 7-12, 
exhibits definite linguistic resemblance 
to E may be best explained by the hypo- 
thesis that it is derived, in the main, 
from a later recension of E, viz. Eg. 

On this theory as to the origin of the 
two main sources the date at which they 
were united into a composite whole cannot 
be earlier than the 7th century B.c. 

(b) But, as in the books of Judges and 
Kings, the form of the books of Samuel 
has been largely influenced by a later 
editor of the Deuteronomic school who 
did not hesitate to omit those portions of 
the history which he regarded as unsuit- 
able to, or inconsistent with, the religious 
teaching which he wished to convey. 
Thus he omitted 1S 15 (the rejection of 
Saul) and the whole of 2 S 9-24, substi- © 
tuting the concluding summaries of the — 
reigns of Saul and David contained in 
tS 14 4751 and 2 S 8; the similar summary _ 
(1S 71*1”) has also been largely recast — 


_by him. Traces of his work are also to 


| be found in the chronological notices’ 
21 | r Mane 


ins 


(25 77,137; 2S 2 141, 5 45)) ds well- as 
in the present form of 1S 22736 and 
257. Other passages, mainly from Eg, 
which have been expanded by the Deuter- 
onomist, are 1S 12 and2 S12. 

(c) The older accounts, however, were 
not altogether superseded by the later 
recension, and the Deuteronomic omis- 
sions were subsequently restored by an 
editor of the 5th or 4th century, though 
not always in their original sequence. 
Thus the fact that the concluding sum- 


mary (258.8 1618) is repeated in 20 28-26 


- seems to show that originally 2S 2114 


and the closely allied 24 originally pre- 
‘ceded g, and that 2S 9-20 were restored 
at a later date. To an even later date 
are to be assigned the poetical fragments: 
Mores (Sone of Hannah);!2'S)22) 23/477; 
and the sections 1S 16 }8 (anointing of 
David), rg 124 (Samuel as head of the 
prophetic guild), and 21 1°15 (David’s first 
visit to Achish). 4 
Text.—The text has probably suffered 
more in the course of transmission than 
any other prose book in the Old Testament, 
and as a consequence the number of 
passages which, as they stand, are either 
untranslatable or conflict with the con- 
text, is exceptionally large. Fortunately 
the labours of a long series of Hebrew 
scholars has enabled us, in the majority 
of cases, to restore an approximately 
correct text by the aid of the ancient 
versions, more particularly the LXX and 
Lucian’s revision of LXX. In this con- 
nexion it must be remembered that our 
present Hebrew or Massoretic text dates 
at earliest from the rst century A.p., and 
that the LXX translation of the Penta- 
teuch, which was followed somewhat 
later by that of the other books of the 
Old Testament, dates from the 3rd century 
B.c. The Hebrew text represented by 
the LXX is therefore considerably older, 
and presumably therefore nearer the 
original than that of our Hebrew Bible. 
There still remain, however, a large 
number of passages in which recourse can 
only be had to conjectural emendation. 
In the accompanying notes, references to 
the LXX and to Lucian’s revision have 
invariably been given whenever the re- 


_ stored text rests upon the readings of those 


versions. 
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I SAMUEL 
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“za. The birth and childhood | — 


[I. 


the story of the birth and early life of 
Samuel during the judgeship of Eli. 
Hannah, the childless wife of Elkanah 
of the tribe of Ephraim, prays for a son, 
and vows that, if a man child is given to 
her, she will dedicate him to the service 
of Jehovah. Her prayer is heard, and she 
fulfils the vow by handing over Samuel 
to Eli, the chief priest of the sanctuary 
at Shiloh. Here Samuel grows up in the 
service of Jehovah, his conduct being in 
marked contrast to that of the two sons 
of Eli, who openly abuse their sacred 
office. While still a youth, Samuel re- 
ceives a divine revelation foretelling the 
downfall of the house of Eli. 
time onward all Israel recognizes him 
as a prophet of Jehovah. 

With the exception of 2 11° (Hannah’s 
Song) and 2 27-36 (the message of the anony- 
mous prophet) the section is clearly de- 
rived from ancient material. The intimate 
picture which it gives of family life im 
early Israel, the description of the wor- 


ship at Shiloh, as well as the references 


to sacrificial procedure, the vivid account 
of Samuel’s dream, all bear the stamp 
of early tradition. But the Samuel whose 
early life and upbringing is here set forth 
is obviously not the comparatively un- 
known seer of J’s account of the intro- 
duction of the monarchy (9! ff.), but the 
theocratic ruler, or judge, of all Israel 
who, according to E, first summons the 


people to repentance and then delivers 


them from the Philistines. 

1. Ramathaim-zophim: read ‘a cer- 
tain man of the Ramathites [or “ of 
Ramah ”’], a Zuphite.’’ In 1 Ch 6”? he is 
represented as a Levite. 

3. The annual feast which Elkanah 
used to attend was that of the ingather- 


ing (of autumn fruits), known later as the 


Feast of Tabernacles. Shiloh, during the 


period of the Judges (18 4, 21 °f.), was . 
the chief sanctuary of Israel at which the’ 


ark was kept. The narrative makes it 
clear that it was an actual building with 
doorposts (1 *) and doors (3 1%), and could 
be described as a “ temple’ (1 %, 3°) or 
‘house of Jehovah ’ (1 7 *4). 


4-7. The continuation of 4835, “And, 7 1 


it came to pass on one occasion when 
Elkanah sacrificed,’ is given in 7% * that 
she wept and would not eat.’ The long 
parenthesis in between describes how 


her rival wife used to provoke Hannah ~ 4 


on these annual visits. 


a double portion: an inadmissible ren- 


From this , 


dering. Read a single portion: neverthe- Re 


tess he,etce:(RVm). ne . Tae 
9g. Read, on the basis of the LXX: 


or E,). The book opens with | So Hannah rose up after they had 
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eaten and presented herself before Je- 
hovah. 

11. and there shall no razor come upon 
his head: these words are a later addi- 
tion. Subsequent history gives no in- 
dication that Samuel was a Nazirite from 
his birth. 

12f. This passage shows that in early 
times drunkenness. was frequently the 
accompaniment of sacrificial feasts (cf. 
Is 28 *). 

20. Samuel (Hebrew Shémuél) = either 
“name of God’ (cf. Penuel, Reuel) or 
‘his name [a periphrasis for Jehovah] is 
God’ (cf. Joel). The addition of the 
words ‘ Because I have asked him of 
Jehovah’ was not intended to give a 
scientific derivation of the name, but 
merely to connect it with the circum- 
stances of Samuel’s birth; for similar 
assonances cf. Cain, Moses. 

24. three bullocks: read a bullock 
of three years old (RVm). Read and 
she entered into the house of Jehovah 
an Shiloh, and the boy was with her. And 
they slew the bullock, and the mother of 
the boy came to Elt. 

28. and he worshipped Jehovah there: 
read, on the basis of LXX (to 214), and 
she left him there before Jehovah, and 
connect with 21% (reading with LXX 
and went to Ramah); the narrative 
makes it evident that Hannah was not 
accompanied by Elkanah on this visit. 
The separation of the two clauses is due 
to the insertion of the Song (2 1°). 

II. 1-10. Hannah’sSong. Itis generally 
agreed by critics that this psalm bears no 
relation to the circumstances of Samuel’s 
birth, and that it cannot have been com- 
posed by Hannah. The reference to the 
king in 2° presupposes a later age than of 
Hannah, and the whole tenor of the poem 
points to a more advanced stage of 
Hebrew thought, the leading idea being 
the sovereign power of Jehovah. The 
ascription of the poem to Hannah is 
doubtless due to a mistaken application 
of 1 * to the circumstances: of Hannah, 

/while the fact that the song was-inserted 
in a different place in LXX points to its 
being a very late addition. 

opens with a jubilant profession of faith 
in Jehovah, the outcome presumably 
- of some signal display of divine mercy. 
He then rebukes his enemies for their 
arrogant attitude towards Jehovah. The 
central ‘thought, viz. Jehovah’s govern- 
ment of the world, is developed in a series 
_ of antithetic clauses, illustrating His con- 
- trol over the destinies of mankind (*8); 


_ _Jehovah’s dominion is a guarantee that He 


willl preserve His ‘holy ones’ and destroy 


The writer - 


218 . 


the wicked (*). Finally, the coming judge- 
ment will result in the exaltation of His 
‘ anointed one.’ 

2. For there is none beside thee : a later 
addition. 

3. and by him actions are weighed : 
read probably (with LXX) and a God 
who weighs actions. 

5. have ceased: add fo toil, by a slight 
emendation of the next word ‘ yea.’ 

6. the grave: read Sheol, the abode 
of departed spirits. Many scholars main- 
tain that the psalmist is here expressing 
a belief in a resurrection of the dead; in 
that,case the song must be assigned to a 
late post-exilic period (cf. Is 26%; Dan 
122). More probably he is merely em- 
phasizing the extent of Jehovah’s power, 
that His willis supreme not only on earth 
but also in Sheol (cf. Is 7 1). 

8. The last two clauses, which are 
omitted by LXX, introduce a new idea 
which is hardly in keeping with the rest of 
the verse; probably they are not original. 

g. Render as RVm, his godly ones; 
the word is characteristic of the later 
psalms. 

Io. the king... his anointed: the refer- 
ence is to the Messianic King of later 
Jewish hopes (cf. Ps 2 §, 18 5°, etc.). 

11-17. The sin of Eli’s two sons lay 
in their seizing a larger share of the 
sacrificial flesh than was customary. At 
a later age the priest’s due was regu- 
lated by law (Dt 18 %), but at this period 
the amount was presumably dependent 
upon the free-will of the worshipper. 
1517 describe a more serious offence. 
Not only did the priests disregard the 
usage of the sanctuary, but they laid 
themselves open to the charge of sacri- 
lege in that they demanded their share 
of the flesh before Jehovah’s portion (the 
fat) had been consumed upon the altar. 

13.. Read as RVm. As the text stands, 
13, 14 would appear to describe the ordin- 
ary procedure of the priests; in reality 
they record a flagrant abuse of estab- 
lished custom. ; 

18-21. Samuel’s early ministry. 

girded with a linen ephod: apparently 
a short tunic or shirt secured at the waist 
with a girdle (cf. 2S 6 14), The phrase, 
which is used regularly of the dress of the 
priests, is to be distinguished from the — 
phrase ‘to wear,’ or rather ‘to bear an’ 
ephod ’ (?8, etc.). : 
22-25. Eli’s ineffectual rebuke of his 
sons. ae ete 

22. The last half (LXX omits) is a 
later insertion based on Ex 38 8, ; 
_ 23. Read: ‘Why do ye these things — 
which I hear from all the people? Nay, 
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my sons, not good is the report which I 
hear the people of Jehovah spreading.’ 

25. Render: If a man sin against a 
man God will mediate (for him), but if 
against Jehovah a man sin, who can inter- 
cede for him? In ordinary cases of 
wrong-doing there is an appeal to God, 
who acts as arbiter through His repre- 
sentative the judge; but if an offence is 
committed against Jehovah Himself, there 
is no tribunal before which the case can 
be tried, and the offender therefore ex- 
poses himself to the direct vengeance of 
God. 

27-36. The prediction of an anony- 
mous prophet of the downfall of Eli’s 
house, In its present form this predic 
tion can hardly be earlfer than the 7th 
century B.C., since it presupposes (a) the 
monarchy (35) and (6) Josiah’s reforms (#*). 
In contrast with the main body of the 
narrative the prophecy does not deal with 
the immediate future, i.e. the disaster 
of 4 and the subsequent succession of 
Samuel to the priesthood, but surveys 
the whole history of Eli’s descendants. 
The most probable explanation both 
of the literary form of the section and 
also of the confused statement of *5¢ 
is that the original denunciation simply 
foretold a sudden disaster to the house 
of Eli (3! 3%), a permanent weakening 


of his family (3%), and the succession of 


means ‘ to 


by the adjective ‘ linen. 


Samuel to the priesthood (35), and that 
a later writer-of the Deuteronomic school 
expanded the earlier document into a 
prediction of the rise of the Zadokite 
priesthood, the disaster of 4 being replaced 
by a reference to the massacre at Nob 
(22), and the description of Samuel as 
the‘ faithful priest ’ (**) applied to Zadok, 
who superseded Abiathar, the grandson 
of Eli, in the reign of Solomon. 

28. to burn incense: render ¢o offer 
sacrifice, lit. ‘to produce the smoke’ (of 


sacrifices): the meaning ‘ to burn incense ’” 


belongs to a later period. 

to wear an ephod: render to carry an 
ephod. The verb translated ‘ wear’ 
bear,’ or ‘ carry,’ and is never 
used of an article of dress; ephod also, 
when used of a garment, is always defined 
( In the book of 


Samuel the ephod is frequently mentioned 


indicate that it 


(cf. 21°). ‘It is hardly 
_ephod in these 
kind of image as 


Choe 
eh ae 


? 
os 


as a means of obtaining an oracle, and 
the passages in which it occurs clearly 
was a portable object 
(x4 * (LXX], 23 *, 30%); here and in 14%, 
22 18 it is described as being ‘ carried ots) 
23 ® Abiathar brings it down in his hand 


passages denotes some 
in Jg 8 2” v.m.: cf. 17°. 


byt Ss a 


doubtful that the | 
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is 


29a. Read (cf. LXX): ‘ Wherefore dost 
thou look with an evil eye upon my 
sacrifice and upon my offering, and 
honourest,’ etc. 

31 ff. The text of these verses is ad- 
mittedly very corrupt; LXX (B) omits 
3ie*and %%; > As it stands **4:and ** clearly 
refer to the massacre of the priest at Nob 
(22), from which Abiathar alone escaped 
(35), and the ‘ faithful priest ’ (35) must be 
Zadok, who superseded Abiathar upon 
the accession of Solomon. But, unless *24 
is rejected, #1 must refer to some event in 
Eli’s own lifetime, viz. the disaster of 4, 
the survivor of 83 being Ahitub (14 °) and 
the ‘faithful priest’ Samuel. Since, 
however, the sign of *4 is the disaster of 4, 
it is obvious that §1 must refer to some 
event subsequent to this disaster and to 
Eli’s death, and 8? becomes meaningless. 
Probably the best explanation of the con- 
fusion is that suggested above. 

36. The description of the fate of Eli’s 
descendants is obviously coloured by the 
experience of the priests of the high places 
after the reforms of Josiah (2 K 23). 
Despite the provisions of Dt 18 *8, the 
latter were not allowed to minister at the 
altar, though they were given a share of 
the dues of the central sanctuary (cf. 2 K 
23")i 

III. 1-IV. 1a. Samuel’s call, and the 
prediction of the downfall of Eli’s house. 

The picture which is here given of the 
sanctuary at Shiloh, and the vivid descrip- 
tion of Samuel’s dream, clearly reflect an 
early tradition entirely in keeping with 
the narrative of i and 2. ; 

12 clearly refers back to 2%’ ff., but 
was probably inserted subsequently to the 
recasting of that section. 1 leads us to 
expect an explicit statement of the coming 
judgement rather than a reference to a 
prediction of which Samuel is presumably 
ignorant. oats 

13. For I have told him that: read ‘And 
thou shalt tell him that I am about to judge 
[i.e. punish] his house for ever.” 

did bring a curse for themselves: read 
with LXX were blaspheming God. The 


original text was altered on religious 


grounds (cf. Ex 22 **). 
IV. 1a-VII. 1. War with the Philistines : 
capture and restoration of the ark. 
The Israelites twice suffer defeat 
hands of the Philistines at Ebenezer. On 
the second occasion the ark, which had 


been brought from Shiloh to ensure — 
Israel’s victory, is captured, and Eli’s 
two sons slain. The news of the disaster 


at the 


causes the death of the aged Eli, and this — 


is followed by the death of his daughter- vs 


in-law. The ark is taken by the Philis- 


battle. 
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tines first to Ashdod and then to Gath, 
but its presence is accompanied by such 
disaster that Ekron refuses to receive it. 
After seven months the Philistines decide 
to send it back with a guilt offering, and 
it is accordingly sent to Bethshemesh, 
whence it is removed later to Kiriath- 
jearim. 

The section forms a suitable continua- 
tion of 1-3, and also prepares the way for 
the appearance of Samuel as the deliverer 
of Israelin 7. But though its position and 
contents point to E as its probable source, 
there are not many linguistic traces of that 
document, and many scholars assign it to 
J. In favour of this latter view they urge 
(a) that the ark and not Samuel—who is 
not even mentioned—is the main subject; 
(b) that the downfall of the house of Eli 
is treated as a side-issue; and (c) that the 
religious ideas associated with the ark 
reflect a very early stage of Israel’s re- 
ligious development. In all probability 
the section is not to be assigned .exclu- 
sively to either J or E, but is a com- 
posite work derived from similar accounts 
of the history of the ark which were 
handed down by both sources. It is, 
however, evident that the history of the 


‘ark has not been preserved in its entirety. 


It must originally have included a fuller 
account of the struggle with the Philistines, 
for the subsequent history makes it plain 
that the Philistines later obtained a firm 
footing in the hill-country .of Central 
Palestine (cf. 105, 13%, 141 f.), and also 
destroyed Shiloh, with the result that the 
priesthood was transferred to Nob (21 
Ciamicrye a A268). 

IV. 1. Read with LXX: And it came 
to pass in those days that the Philistines 


- weve gathered together to battle against 


Isvael, and Israel went out against them to 
The Philistines (Hebrew Pélish- 
tim) are now usually identified with the 
sea-rovers, called Pulasati, who assisted 
the Libyans in their attack on Egypt in 


the fifty-eighth year of Rameses III 
' (¢€. 1200 B.C.). 
come from Caphtor 


They are stated to have 
(Dt,2 %; Amo *); 
which is usually identified with Crete. 


In the time of the Judges they were 
_ already settled in the maritime plain to 


_ the south of Joppa. At the beginning of 
this campaign they moved up to Aphek 
in the plain of Sharon, probably in the 
pmeictipapepood of Lydda (=Antipatris). 
3. the ark. The ideas associated with 
the ark in these chapters bear a close 


~ resemblance to those which are found in 


Nu to * ff, In the latter poetical frag- 


a "ment the ark is plainly regarded as the 


Vv wise Bynbot ef PiSehaw ahs s preseney or 


as the embodiment of the ‘ Presence’ (as 
opposed to such temporary manifesta- 
tions as the ‘ angel of Jehovah,’ Ex 33 amet 
if, indeed, it is. not actually identified 
with him (see Cent. B., Appendix). The 
language of the elders ‘?), the dismay of 
the Philistines (7 f.), the references to its 
capture (2! f.), and the words of the men 
of Bethshemesh (6 ?°), clearly reflect the 
same early point of view. In the oldest 
sources it is called ‘ the ark of Jehovah’ 
or ‘ of God,’ but in Deuteronomy and the 
writings influenced by it the title is 
changed to ‘ the ark of the covenant [of 
Jehovah],’ as the chest containing the 
tables of the Law. In the priestly code 
it is called ‘ the ark of the testimony.’ 

7. God is comé into the camp: read, on 
the basis of LXX, These are their gods ; 
they have come to them to the camp. 
The use of ‘ God’ absolutely in reference 
to Jehovah is improbable in the mouth 
of the Philistines. The repetitions in 7% 
are clear indications of the combination 
of two accounts. 

8. in the wilderness: either a gloss, or, 
if ‘and with the pestilence’ is read, a 
fragment of the parallel source. 

13 f. The Hebrew is confused, probably 
owing to conflation, one source repre- 
senting Eli as sitting by the gate of the 
temple and first learning of the disaster 
from the outcry which it caused in the 
city, the other describing the messenger 
as coming directly to Eli as he waited by 
the wayside. LXX ‘beside the gate 
watching the way.’ 

19-22. The awkward sequence of events 
in 2° and #1 and the repetition of 2° in 22 
again point to the combination of twc 
accounts. 

21. Ichabod. The explanation ‘ in- 
glorious’ is very doubtful: it probably 
represents a popular etymology like that 
of Samuel (1 °). 

V. 2. Dagon. Theold view that Dagon ~ 
was a fish-god cannot be maintained. 
More probably Dagon was a Canaanite 
god of agriculture (Hebrew dagan—=corn), 
whose worship was adopted by the 
Philistines. 

5. Add with LXX at the end but 
always leap over it (cf. Zeph1°). The 
writer “connects this custom with the 
Dagon incident, but it was wadbepread 3 in 


the ancient world. 


6. tumours: render plague-boils, ‘some 
form of bubonic plague. LXX adds a — 
reference to mice (see RVm). - 4 ee; 

VI. 1-VII. 1, Return of the ark. 

VI. 1. The original narrative must have 


furnished some conclusion to the incident “ 
_ at Ekron, and described the further ‘action y 


sah 


of the Tyrants; in 6'f. it is the people 

who take action. LXX again inserts a 

reference to mice (see RVm). 

4. and five golden mice. The. unex- 
pected mention of the images of mice 
seems to indicate that the Philistines had 
also suffered from a plague of mice, and 
this explanation is supported by the 

_ additions of LXX in 5 *,61. Most critics, 
_ however, in view of the statement ‘ for 
_ one plague was upon you all,’ maintain 
_ that the images of the mice were merely 
_ emblems of the plague of boils, since mice 
and other small rodents were known to 

' be ‘carriers’ of bubonic plague: they 
_ treat the later references of LXX, there- 
_ fore, as harmonistic additions. But this 
_ theory fails to explain the presence of the 
emblems (five golden mice) alongside of 
the five golden tumours, and also assumes 

' adrastic treatment of the text by the LXX 
_ translators for which there are but doubt- 
_ ful parallels. A more natural explanation 
_ of the variations is that the two sources, 
from which the narrative is derived, 
_ differed as to the nature of the plague, 
one describing it as a plague of boils, and 
_ the other as a plague of mice. The text 
for the most part followed the former 
account, but traces of the latter have been 
__ preserved in 5 ® (‘ and devastated them ’) 
and in 6 * 5, as well as in the additions of 
| LXX (55,6). The LXX text'of ‘* and 5, 
_ which omits‘ the five golden mice ’ in* and 
‘the images of your tumours’ in >, prob- 
ably represents the original form of those 

verses in their respective sources. 

15. A post-exilic addition in accordance 
with the standpoint of P (Nu 4? f.). 

18, even unto the great stone: read 
and the great stone... is a wiiness; 
17, 184 are a later addition. 

19. See RVm. The reading of the 

_ LX*X (except the obvious gloss ‘ and fifty 
thousand men’) is clearly more original. 
gr, The narrative implies that the ark 
was now safely restored to Israelite terri- 
tory, but though Bethshemesh and 
_ Kiriath-jearim lay outside the boundaries 
of Philistia proper, it is not improbable 
that they were both at this time subject 
to Philistine suzerainty. This theory 
would fully account for the absence of 
any reference to the ark till the final 
_ defeat of. the Philistines (2S 5, 6). 
fe Vite 2h: 
_ monarchy. : : 
4 ‘These chapters afford a striking illus- 
tration of that combination of two inde- 
pendent and mutually exclusive narra- 
ives which is a marked feature of the 
ook of Samuel; For the only possible 
i e discrepancies which they 
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exhibit is that they are derived from two 
different sources, which differ fundamen- 
ally with regard to (a) their attitude to- 
wards the monarchy; (b) their representa- 
tion of Samuel; and (c) their description 
of the political condition of Israel. Ac- 
cording to the earlier account (9 1-ro 7 916, 
rr?415, J): (a) Saul is the instrument 
chosen by Jehovah to effect the de- 
liverance of His people: in other words, 
the monarchy is a divinely appointed 
institution; (b) Samuel, a local seer, is the 
medium of Jehovah’s revelation to Saul, 
but after anointing the latter as king, 
he takes but little part in the subse- 
quent history; (c) Israel is depicted as 
suffering under Philistine oppression: the 
specific purpose for which Saul is chosen 
is that he may save Israel from the 
Philistines, ‘for [says Jehovah] I have 
seen the affliction [LXX] of my people, 
because their cry has come unto me’ 
(928). In the later narrative (7, 8, 10 17-4, 
12, E or E,): (a) the people ask for a king 
because Samuel’s sons are not worthy to 
succeed him, and because they wish to be 
like other nations: this request is repre- 
sented as an act of apostasy towards 
Jehovah; (6) Samuel throughout is the 
judge of all Israel, who acts as the repre- 
sentative of Jehovah: he is king in all but 
name, and as such hands over the reins 
of government to the newly appointed 
king; (c) the demand for a king is 
not justified by external circumstances, 
for the Philistines had been crushed at 
Mizpah, ‘and came no more within the 
border of Israel (7 #). In contrast with 
the simple objective character of the 
earlier source, the later narrative is 
coloured by the writer’s views with respect 
to the monarchy, which have led him, 
on the one hand, to minimize the need for 
a king, and, on the other, to magnify the © 
office and work of Samuel. Thefact that 
this narrative shows many of the charac- 
teristics of the Deuteronomic school of ' 
writers has caused many scholars to 
assign it to a member of this school, and 
to assume that the Deuteronomic editor == — 
has entirely recast the material at his 
disposal in order to produce an idealized . 
history more in accordance with the views 
of his age. Such a procedure, however, 
would be without analogy in the books of | Mae 
the Old Testament. The books of Judges 
and Kings, which have admittedly been : 
revised by Deuteronomic editors, show = 
clearly that their revision took the form, —— 
not of rewriting earlier material, but 
partly of expanding and adding to it, 
partly of omitting what was regarded as © 
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the fact that this didactic method of 
writing history did not originate with the 
Deuteronomic school, but was in vogue 
long before the end of the 7th century 
B.c., and probably took its rise from the 
teaching of the 8th-century prophets. 
Lastly, it must be borne in mind that the 
line of demarcation between at any rate 
the later structure of E (E,) and D cannot 
always be drawn with certainty, and that 
many expressions, which were formerly 
regarded as distinctive of D, probably 
came into currency at a considerably 
earlier date. 

VII. 2-17. At the instigation of Samuel 
the people put away their foreign gods, 
and a great national assembly is held at 
Mizpah. While Samuel is offering sacri- 
fice Israel is attacked by the Philistines, 
but-the latter are miraculously discom- 
fited. Samuel erects a massébah, or stone 
pillar, to commemorate the deliverance, 
and calls it Ebenezer (Stone of Help). 
Then follows the statement that ‘the 
Philistines came no more within the border 
of Israel’ and had to restore the cities 
which they had previously taken. The 
section concludes with an account of 
Samuel’s judicial functions. The repre- 
sentation of Samuel in this chapter agrees 
with that of 1-3 and 8, but the section 
has been considerably revised by a 
Deuteronomic editor, particularly in }8 
and 14; the idealized description of 
Israel’s relations with the Philistines 
in these verses entirely lacks historical 
support. 

3, 4. It is noticeable that the oppression 
of the Philistines is here attributed to 
Israel’s worship of foreign gods (cf. Jg 
Tost). 

7 {. In the eyes of the Philistines the 
gathering at Mizpah could have but one 
object, viz. revolt. 

12. Shen: read with LXX Jeshaneh. 

saying, etc.: read saying, It is a witness 
that Jehovah hath helped us. 

13-15. See above. The earlier narra- 
tive of Saul’s election (at Gilgal), as well 
as the subsequent history of his reign, show 
that the Philistine domination continued 
until the beginning of David’s reign over 
all Israel (cf. 14 5°). - 

VIII. 5. The demand for a king, in the 
view of the writer, involves nothing less 
_ than the rejection of Jehovah, for Jehovah 
‘Himself is their King. This view of the 
institution of the monarchy first finds 
expression ‘towards the close of the 

northern kingdom (Hos 8 ® ff., 103, 13 19 f.), 


_ g. the manner of the king. As the 


_ following verses show, this phrase does 
Rot. Henote the constitutional prerogatives 


of the king, but rather the manner in 
which he will abuse his sovereign powers. 
The description doubtless reflects the ex- 
periences of the people under the rule of 
the later kings, especially in northern 
Israel. 

16. young men: 
cattle. 

IX. 1. a mighty man of valour: render 
a man of substance (cf. 2 K 15 9). 

6 f, The unnamed city is usually identi- 
fied with Ramah (11), but this would 
seem to be excluded by the narrative. 
Probably Budde is right in supposing that 
the name of the city, as given in J’s narra- 
tive, was deliberately omitted because the 
latter preserved a different tradition as to 
Samuel’s native town. We may infer 
that some notice introducing Samuel and 
giving the name of the city has fallen out, 
since the first mention of Samuel by name 
(14) comes very late in this narrative. The 
section is of great importance as illus- 
trating the position and functions of the 
Rdé‘eh. or seer, in early Israel. It is 
clear that he was recognized as endowed 
with exceptional knowledge, and was 
therefore consulted in any difficulty, 
whether in the religious sphere or in the 
ordinary affairs of everyday life. The 
fee which he received on such occasions 
consisted either of money or its equiva- 
lent (ef. Niza" Fe UiewKk 14 fit.) MeASei he 
subsequent history shows, the ‘ seer’ was 
quite distinct from the ecstatic prophet 
(nabi) (cf. 10 > ff.). 

9. A marginal note dating from a 
period when the title prophet (ndb7, in 
the later sense of the term) had superseded 
that of Rd‘eh or seer. 

12. high place. Prior to the Deuter- 
onomic legislation (Dt 12? ff.), worship at 
a high place or shrine was both lawful 
and customary, Saul is depicted as enter- 
ing the town while the sacrifice (the peace- 
offering) was taking place and before the 
meal, which formed a prominent feature 
of the sacrifice, had begun. This pas- 
sage shows that the functions of the 
seer were by no means limited to divina- 
tion. 

22. the guest-chamber : : render the 
dining-hall, in which the sacrificial meal 
was held. According to LXX a similay, 
building existed at Shiloh (1 18). 


read with LXX 


24. and that which was upon it: reader 


with most moderns and the fat tail, 
still regarded as a delicacy in the East. 


This tail was regarded as part of ‘the — 


fat’ by later legislation (Ex 29 %; Lev ? 


3.°f.), and had to be burnt upon the altar. 


The last half of the verse is hopelessly 2 
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hold, that which has been kept is set 
before thee ! Eat, for unto the appointed 
time it has been kept for thee to eat 
with the guests.’ 

25. he communed 
LXX, RVm. 

X. 1. Is it not that the Lord: read with 
LXX, Vulgate, ‘ Hath not Jehovah anointed 
thee to be prince over his people Israel ? 
And thou shalt have authority over the 
people of Jehovah, and shalt save them 
out of the hand of their enemies, and this 
shall be to thee the sign that Jehovah hath 
anointed thee to be prince over his in- 
heritance.’ 

5. the hill of God: render Gibeah of 
God, probably the old name for ‘ Gibéah 
of Saul,’ the modern Tell-el-Fiul, three 
miles north of Jerusalem. The presence 
of an ‘officer’ (or garrison) at this 
spot in the heart of Central Palestine 
illustrates the extent to which the Philis- 
tines had subjugated the country. 

a band of prophets. From the descrip- 
tion of the prophets (nébi‘im), which is 
given in this chapter it may be gathered 
(a) that they were not associated with 
Samuel; (6) that they were a well-known 
phenomenon at this period; and (c) that 
they roamed about the country in bands, 
carrying musical instruments. The object 
of these latter (cf. the modern dervish) was 
toinduce that condition of physical excite- 
ment and frenzy which was especially 
characteristic of those religious devotees. 
While in this condition (at times highly 
contagious: °, 191° ff.) they indulged in 
wild and extravagant gestures and uttered 
loud ecstatic cries. From the lack of con- 
trol which they exhibited on such occasions 
and from their disregard for appear- 
ances they were easily mistaken for 
madmen (cf. 181°; 2K 914; Hosg’; Jer 
29 26), The absence of any previous men- 
tion of those bands of prophets makes 


- . . early: follow 


it probable that the movement was of 
comparatively recent origin, and since the 


period at which they first became promi- 
nent coincides with that of the Philistine 
domination, it is natural to infer that they 
were the product of the political conditions 
of the time, and that their object was 
primarily a patriotic one, viz. to stir 
up their countrymen against the foreign 


-invader. But, from the point of view of 


early Israel, patriotism was practically 


synonymous with religious devotion, since 
the presence of foreigners in the land of 
Israel was not merely a national disgrace 


but an insult to the God of Israel, whose 


land was thereby defiled. With the cessa- 


tion’ of the Philistine domination the 
immediate object of these 


prophets was 
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attained, but the movement still con- 
tinued and gave rise to a definite religious 
body whose members were known as the 
“sons of the prophets,’ i.e. members of 
the prophetic guild. They had permanent 
settlements at Bethel, Jericho, and Gilgal, 
and were especially active during the 
period of Syrian aggression in the reigns 
of Ahab and Jehoram. Judging by the 
depreciatory reference in Am 7 ?° ff., they 
had already fallen into disrepute by the 
middle of the 8th century B.c. 

7. as occasion serve thee. No restric- 
tion is placed upon Saul’s actions: the 
fulfilment of the signs will be a sufficient 
guarantee that he is divinely guided. As 
the history shows, the occasion came about 
a month later when the Ammonites 
attacked Jabesh-gilead (11 4 f.). 

8. A later insertion designed to intro- 
duce 13 45. It is in flat contradiction 
to 7, and interrupts the natural sequence 
of 7 and ®. 

12. Is Saul also among the prophets ? 
The whole point of the question turns on 
the unlikelihood of a man of Saul’s parent- 
age and social position associating with 
these wandering fanatics; this point is 
further emphasized by the succeeding 
question, which calls attention to the 
obscure origin of the prophets. Another 
explanation of the proverb is given in the 
very late passage 19 *? f. 

13. to the high place: read either 
‘to the house,’ i.e. his home, or ‘to 
Gibeah.’ 

17-24. Saul’s election by lot (E). 

This section clearly belongs to the later 
narrative, and forms the sequel to 8. 

21. Insert with LXX, and he brought 
near the family of Matri, man by man. 

22. Read as RVm. 

24. Budde suggests very plausibly that 
the last clause of the verse was originally 
preceded by the statement “and Samuel 
anointed him as. king,’ since the later 
narrative must have contained some state- 
ment to that effect (cf. 12 1+). 

25-27a. Unless, with Lohr, we place 
these verses after 12, as part of the later 
narrative, they must be regarded as an 
attempt of the compiler to harmonize the 
two sources, of which the sequel is given 
in 11 1214, The natural sequel of Saul’s 
election is Samuel’s farewell speech in 
12, from which it is now separated by the 
‘Jabesh-gilead incident. 

25a. The later editor evidently took 
the phrase ‘the manner of the kingdom’ 
(8°) to refer to a-codified statement of , 
the royal prerogatives. ee Sa 
- 27. The last clause 
chapter. Read as LXX (RVm). — 
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XI. The relief of Jabesh-gilead. Saul’s 
election as king at Gilgal (J). 

I-II, 15. This chapter describes the 
occasion foreshadowed by Samuel (10 ”), 
and forms the immediate sequel to 9 1-10 18. 

7. and after Samuel: omit as a later 
gloss. 

T2-13. /lf- 10,25" 2%4,-are retained sas¥a 
misplaced fragment of E, these verses 
can hardly be separated from them. 

14. The renewal of the kingdom is 
obviously a device of the compiler for 
bringing the two accounts of Saul’s elec- 
tion into harmony. 

XII. The position of Samuel and his 
attitude towards the monarchy show that 
this chapter belongs to the later narrative. 
It closely resembles the parting address 
of Joshua (Jos 24, E), and is admirably 
fitted _by its contents to form the conclu- 
sion of the pre-Deuteronomic book of 
Judges, which almost certainly included 
Eli and Samuel among its judges.: In its 
present form the address exhibits un- 
doubted traces of Deuteronomic expan- 
sion, especially in the historic survey 
(15), but the substance belongs to an 
earlier period (E,). 

3. to blind mine eyes therewith: LXX 
(RVm) is confirmed by Ecclus 46 9. 

11. Bedan : read with LXX Barak. 

and Samuel. The mention of Samuel 
must be due to a later editor, who forgot 
that Samuel himself was the speaker. 
Possibly he was acquainted with the older 
version of Judges, which included Samuel 
as the judge who delivered Israel from the 
Philistines. 

12a is a later insertion: it directly con- 
tradicts the narrative (cf. 8) and also the 
statement at the end of 14. 

_ I5. as it was against your fathers : read 
RVm (LXX). 

XIII.-XIV. (J) give an account of how 
Saul attempted to carry out the task for 
which he had been chosen, viz. the de- 
liverance of Israel from ‘the Philistines. 


_ They cannot, however, form the immedi- 


-ate sequel to 11, for (a) Saul is now the 


father of a grown-up son, Jonathan (cf. 
91 ff.); (0) some previous notice of Jona- 
_ than is presupposed by 13 ? f.; and (c) the 


troops under Saul were most probably a 


_ fresh levy summoned to meet an attack 
of the Philistines. It is not unlikely that 


an.account of the early part of Saul’s 


_ reign has been omitted to make room for 
_ 12. Besides the introductory verse (13 1) 


there are three other later additions: 


Me FES 7-154 19-22, and I4 47-51) 

XIII. 1. A later chronological note | 
similar to those which are found in 
252,54; rand2K. Render: Saul 


was... years old when he began to 
veign, and he reigned . . . years over 
Isvael; the two of the RV has arisen 
from a faulty repetition of the word 
‘years.’ It was doubtless intended to fill 
in the blanks later. 

2. Michmash, the modern Muhmas on 
the northern side of the Wady es-Suwémit, 
some two miles north-east of Geba. 

Gibeah: read Geba here and in 
14 * 16 (cf. 13 16). Geba, the modern Jeba, 
was on the south side of the Pass of 
Michmash, about three miles north-east 
of Gibeah; the latter, the modern Tell-el- 
Ful, was three miles north of Jerusalem. 
The similarity of the two names has caused 
them to be frequently interchanged; in 
3 we must read ‘ Gibeah.’ ; 

3. Read: And Jonathan smote the 
officer of the Philistines who was in Gibeah 
[105], and the Philistines heard, saying, 
The Hebrews have revolted, and Saul blew 
the trumpet throughout all the land. The 
term ‘Hebrews’ is only applied to Israel 
in the Old Testament when the speaker 
is a foreigner, or to distinguish Israel 
from foreigners. 

4. to Gilgal: omit as an editorial gloss 
similar to 10 8. From a military point of 
view it would have been the height of 
folly for Saul to retire from the high central 
ridge to the Jordan valley, and 1° shows 
that he did nothing of the kind. The words 
are obviously inserted to prepare the way 
for 76-154, 

5. thirty thousand: read with LXX, 
three thousand. The verse indicates that 
the Philistines had driven in the Israelite 
outpost at Bethel (?) and compelled Saul 
to retire on Geba. 

7. Now some of the Hebrews: an in- 
admissible rendering of a corrupt text. 
Read either ‘ and much people had,’ etc., 
or ‘ and they crossed over.’ 

76-154. The rejection of Saul at Gilgal. 
The source of this section and its rela- 
tion to the rest of the narrative are diffi- — 

cult to determine. It can hardly form part 

of J’s narrative, since it interrupts the © 
sequence of and 1% and is not even 
hinted at in the subsequent account of the 
campaign against the Philistines. Nor 
can it be ascribed to E, because the latter’s — 
story of the rejection is given in 15. On 
the other hand, the meeting between ~ 
Samuel and Saul (° f.) was apparently the — 
first that had taken place since the events 
of 10 §; hence the writer, it may be in-_ 
ferred, had no knowledge of 11 1214, and _ 
his account must have been current prior — 
to the combination of J and E. Probably, 
as Budde suggests, the section is a later — 
addition tothe J Rarrative, inserted a 
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by a writer who conceived that the non- 
continuance of Saul’s dynasty must be due 
_ to some serious transgression. This he 
_ found in Saul’s failure to stand the test 
_ of complete submission to the divine will 
as expressed in the command of Samuel. 

g. and the peace offerings: a later 
addition. The occasion was one of grave 
danger for which the burnt offering alone 
was suitable. 

19-22. Probably a fragment relating to 
the repressive measures adopted by the 
Philistines (cf. Jg5°; 2K 241!*ff.), ac- 
onan to the narrative by means 
Ge #8, 

XIV. Jonathan’s exploit and its sequel. 

2. Gibeah: read Geba, and render 
by the threshing-floor instead of ‘in 
Migron.’ 

; 4. The scene of the exploit was the 
pass or ravine of Michmash. The Philis- 
_ tine and Israelite outposts were on the 
- north and south of the ravine respectively, 
and Jonathan is depicted as making his 
way down into the wady, and then climb- 
ing up the steep cliff on the further side. 

7. Read with LXX: Do all to which 
thine heart inclines: behold, I am with 
thee ; as thy heart so ts my heart. 

13. slew them: better dispatched 
them. ‘An armour-bearer was not a 
full-grown warrior, but a sort of page or 
_ apprentice in war . . . whose most war- 
like function is to kill outright those 
_ whom his master has struck down ’ (W.R. 
_ Smith, O.T.J.C., 2nd edition, 431 f.). 

14. The last clause is hopelessly corrupt. 
15. Read: And there was a trembling 
in the camp and in the field, and the raiders, 
they also trembled. 
16. Gibeah: read Geba. The last 
- clause should run and behold, a tumult 
surging hither and thither. 
| 18. Read RVm (LXX). A later scribe 
substituted ‘ the ark of God ’ as the more 
_ suitable expression, ignoring the fact that 
_ the ark had been left at Kiriath-jearim, 
and that the ephod was theregular medium 
_ for obtaining an oracle at this period. 
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21. Read with LXX: And the Hebrews 


_ who had been in service to the Philistines 
heretofore, and who had gone up with them 
i 


into the camp, they also turned to be with 
_ the Israelites, etc. 
23. Beth-aven: read with LXX (Luc.) 
_- Bethhoron. 

24. And the men of Israel were distressed 
that day: read on the basis of the LXX: 
And all the people were with Saul, about 
ten thousand men, and the batile was 
spread over the hill-country of Ephraim. 
Saul imposed a great vow of abstin- 
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saying, etc. The imposition of a food 
taboo was intended to secure the favour of 
Jehovah. 

25, 26. Read on the basis of LXX: And 
there was honeycomb upon the face of the 
ground, and when the people came to the 
honeycomb, behold, tts bees had gone ; but 
no man, etc. 

28. And the people were faint. Prob- 
ably by a slight change we should read 
“and he warned the people.’ 

32 f. In their eagerness to satisfy their 
hunger the Israelites slew and devoured 
the spoil without observing the proper 
ritual, viz. pouring out the blood to 
Jehovah. Such an observance is clearly 
demanded in Dt 12 }* f., though the actual 
prohibition of eating with the -blood is 
first found in the Law of Holiness (Lev 
a7-it.). 

34. that night : read unto Jehovah. 

36-46. After the defeat of the  Philis- 
tines Saul consults the oracle with refer- 
ence to further pursuit, but can obtain no 
reply. In accordance with the ideas of 
the times the silence of the oracle could 
only be interpreted as a sign of divine . 
displeasure, and Saul, who apparently 
concluded that this was caused by a 
breach of the food taboo of #4, at once 
consults the sacred lot in order to discover 
the guilty party. By a process of 
elimination Jonathan is revealed as the 
offender and admits his guilt. | He is ac- 
cordingly condemned to death, but is 
saved by the intervention of the people. 
The section is of great interest for Old 
Testament textual criticism and exegesis. 
For it not only affords a remarkable 
illustration of the value of the ancient 
versions, especially the LXX, for the cor- 
rection of our Hebrew text, but also 
furnishes a unique account of the method 
employed in ascertaining the divine will = 
by means of Urim and Thummim, or the’ Rigs 
sacred lot. This account is only imper- 
fectly given in Hebrew, but fortunately = 
the LXX has preserved the original text = 
in-full. We must restore 41, therefore, 
on the basis of LXX as follows: ‘And = 
Saul said, O Jehovah, God of Israel, why aa 
hast thou not answered thy servant this = 
day? If this inquity be in me or m 
Jonathan my son, O Jehovah, God of rd 
Israel, give Urim: butifitbeinthy people 


Israel, give Thummim.’ The mutilated 
Hebrew text is due to the carelessnes of a P « 
scribe whoseeye passedfromone‘Jehovah, = 


God of Israel’ to the other,andthenfrom, 
one‘ give’ to the other. Probably the aes 
fuller text of LXX in 4% is also to be re- es 


/ stored. Read:‘ And Saulsaid, Cast lots 


between me and Jonathan my son: he ~~ 
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whom Jehovah shall take shall die. And 
the people said unto Saul, This thing shall 
not be: but Saul prevailed over the people. 
And they cast lots between him and 
Jonathan his son, and Jonathan was 
taken.’ This addition is not accepted by 
Wellhausen and Driver, but it obviously 
agrees with the situation described. The 
people knew from the first who the culprit 
was, but reverence for the king kept them 
silent when Saul proposed to consult the 
sacred lots (3°). They still refrain from 
interference during the first stage of the 
enquiry (4°), but when the issue is left 
between Saul and Jonathan their feelings 
are too much for them, and they utter 
their first protest. The climax of the 
drama is reached in *® when, despite the 
divine decision and Jonathan’s confession, 
the people refuse to let the latter incur 
the full penalty of his act. 

47-51. Summary of Saul’s reign: his 
family and officers. This section, which 
obviously interrupts the connexion be- 
tween 4° and °2, and exhibits unmis- 
takable traces of D’s influence, is to be 
assigned to the D editor who wished 
to sum up the facts of Saul’s reign before 
introducing his successor in 16. In all 
probability he did not include 15 in his 
work, as Saul’s rejection had already been 
set forth in 13 715", He may well have 
had old material at his disposal, for there 
is no reason to doubt the genuineness of 
the notices respecting Saul’s family, but 
his representation of the history is ideal 
rather than historical: in particular Saul’s 
victories appear to be borrowed from the 
similar summary of David’s reign (2 S 8). 
Apart from his campaigns against Ammon 
and the Amalekites Saul’s reign was one 
continuous struggle with the Philistines 
(5), and not a series of successes (47) against 
the surrounding nations. 

47. he vexed them: read with LXX 
he was victorious. 

49. Ishvi. The form of the name pre- 
served in LXX and Lucian points to 
Ishyo (=man of Jehovah) as the correct 
name. The alternative form was doubt- 
less Ishbaal (1 Ch 8 *%), which was changed 

' later to Ishbosheth. Abinadab, who is 
mentioned in 312, has no doubt been 
accidentally omitted. 

XV. The war with Amalek: Saul’s 
rejection (E). 

At the command of Jehovah Saul 
undertakes a war of extermination against 
Amalek, whose territory lay to the south 
of Judah. The expedition is successful, 

but Saul and the people spare Agag the 

_ king and the best of the spoil. Samuel 
therefore announces the divine sentence 
: : 
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of rejection, and himself slays Agag. The 
chapter describes the test (12 14 ff.) which 
the newly appointed king failed to endure, 
and forms a suitable climax to the narra- 
tive of E, which it closely resembles both 
instyle and language. Indeed, the didac- 
tic treatment of history which is charac- 
teristic of E (or E,) is particularly notice- 
able in this chapter, the account of the 
rejection being made subservient to the 
prophetic lesson which the writer wishes 
to inculcate, viz. that obedience is better 
than sacrifice: it is not unlikely, therefore, 
that the narrative has been in part recast. 
On the other hand, though its contents 
were such as would specially appeal to the 
writer of D school, the absence of the 
latter’s characteristic phraseology sup- 
ports the view that the chapter was not 
included in D’s revision. The section is 
quite independent of the account given in 
13 7-154, though it agrees with it in all the 
main facts, viz. the scene of the incident, 
Saul’s disobedience, and Samuel’s an- 
nouncement that his kingdom will be 
given to another. 

12. Carmel: not the well-known moun- 
tain in the plain of Jezreel, but a place 
in the hill-country of Judah, some seven 
miles south of Hebron (cf. 25 ? ff.). 

15 ff. Throughout the interview Saul 
is presented in a most unfavourable light. 
At first he tries to throw the blame of 
sparing the best of the spoil on the people, 
while excusing them on the ground that 
they acted from the best of motives. 
Samuel sweeps aside his defence by point- 
ing out that the office of king carried with 
it the responsibility of restraining the 
people (?’ ff.). Saul, however, still main- 
tains that he and the people had in effect 
carried out Jehovah’s commands, and 
that any deviation from their strict fulfil- 
ment was justified by the purpose to 
which they proposed to devote the spoil. 

22 ff, Samuel’s reply, which is given in 
metrical form, sums up the ethical teach- 
ing of the 8th-century prophets (cf. Am 
5:7) f.j;0bl0s 6.9), Mice65;. 9s 2.204.).- 2d ene 
religion, whether in the form of ordinary 
morality (sedek), or loving-kindness, or, as 
here, of obedience, stands on a higher 
plane than the mere performance of 
external ritual. Sacrifice indeed is only 
acceptable as the outward expression of a 
really religious spirit. It is obvious that . 
this teaching reflects the ideas of a later 
age than that of E. 

23. Render: Rebellion is as the sin of 
divination : presumption is as the iniquity — 
of teraphim. ae 

29. the Strength: render the Glory; 
the verse is probably a later addition. 
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32. delicately; read totteringly. 
35. Thestatement that this was the last 


_ occasion on which Samuel met Saul during 


his lifetime is inconsistent with 19} f., 


- but this latter passage is late and un- 


_ historical. 


35¢ should stand at the be- 


_ ginning of 16. 


XVI. 1-13. The anointing of David at 


Bethlehem. 


As neither of the two main sources 


- (1674 ff. and 17 !* ff.) display any know- 
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ledge of this incident, most scholars are 
agreed that it is a very late addition de- 
signed to show that David as well as Saul 
was anointed by Samuel. The details 
of the incident itself are lacking in prob- 
ability, and throughout the subsequent 
history Saul alone is described as the 
anointed of Jehovah. 

2. The instructions given to Samuel 


_ present several unusual features: (a) the 


sacrifice intended is apparently that of a 
peace offering, in which case the victims 


would normally be supplied by the offerer ;. 


(6) the animal selected is quite exceptional 
(only Gen 15 9; Dt 21 4); (c) Samuel’s hesi- 
tancy and the anxiety of the elders are 


_ both inexplicable. 


5. and come with me to the sacrifice : 
read with LXX and rejoice with me to- 
day, viz. by taking part in the sacrifice 
and the meal that followed. It is notice- 
able that the narrative contains no further 
reference to the sacrifice. 

g. Shammah: read as in 2S513%f. 
Shimeah: in 2 S 21 #1 the form ‘ Shimei ’ 
is given. 

12. and withal of a beautiful counten- 
ance. This is hardly a possible render- 
ing of the Hebrew. By a slight change 


‘we should read here and in 17 a 
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Philistines, Saul and his army are defied | 


stripling with beautiful eyes. 

13. came mightily upon, lit. * rushed 
upon’: the force of the expression, which 
occurs in 10 ® 19, is here weakened by the 
addition ‘ from that day forward.’ _ 

14-XVIII. 5. David’s introduction to 
Saul. 

XVI. 14-23. Saul is troubled by an evil 
spirit from Jehovah, and his servants 
therefore suggest that a skilful musician 
should be provided to charm away his 
melancholy. For this purpose David the 
son of Jesse of Bethlehem, who is de- 
scribed in 1* as ‘ cunning in playing [and 
a mighty man of valour and a man of war], 
and prudent in speech [or “in affairs ’’], 
and a comely person,’ is invited to the 
court where he is given the post of armour- 
bearer. : ; 

- XVII. -1-XVIII. 5. During one of 


Tsrael’s numerous encounters with the 
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by the giant Goliath of Gath. Despite 
Saul’s lavish promises no Israelite is 
willing to meet the giant until David, 
the youngest son of Jesse, who has been 
sent by his father from Bethlehem with 
supplies for his brothers, volunteers to 
accept the challenge. After seeking to 
dissuade David on account of his youth, 
Saul wishes to equip the youth with his 
own armour, but the latter wisely declines 
to use weapons to which he is not accus- 
tomed. 

The contest ends in the complete dis- 
comfiture of the Philistine, who is struck 
down by astone from David’ssling. After 
the conclusion of the fight Saul, on en- 
quiry, learns the parentage of the youth 
from his own lips. Jonathan conceives a 
great affection for the young man, and 
adopts him at his bosom friend, while the 
king insists on his remaining at court. 

In their present form the two accounts 
of David’s introduction to Saul given in 
16 14 ff. and 171 ff. differ widely in three 
respects. According to 1614 ff. (J): 
(a) David is a man of mature age and an 
experienced warrior; (b) he owes his intro- 
duction to the court to his personality 
and skill, and is appointed to a post which 
entails his constant attendance on Saul; 
(c) the king is fully aware of his parentage, 
and in fact obtains Jesse’s consent to 
David’s residence at court. In the other 
account (17 1 ff.): (a) David is a shepherd 
lad who is unaccustomed to ordinary 
weapons of war; (b) he lives with his father 
at Bethlehem, and first comes under Saul’s 
notice when he offers to fight the Philis- 
tine; (c) Saul only discovers his parentage 
after the conclusion of the fight. These 
remarkable discrepancies are most 
naturally explained by the hypothesis 
that they are due to the combination of 
two sources, a solution which is confirmed 
by the attempt of the compiler to har- 
monize the two narratives in 1715. But 
the problem of the sources, or rather of. 
the extent of the sources, is complicated 
by the fact that the genuine text of the 
LXX (codex Vaticanus) omits 171?) 
38, 41, 48, 50, 65.785, It is highly signi- 
ficant that this shorter text eliminates 
two of the discrepancies mentioned above 
[(2) and (c)], and since the description of 
David in 16 48 as ‘a mighty man of valour 
and a man of war’ is almost certainly a 
later insertion, the grounds for dissociating 
that part of 17 which is preserved in the 
LXX version from the J narrative dis- 
appear. Moreover, the verses omitted 
by the LXX, when read *consecutively, 
give an almost complete account of 
David’s fight with the Philistine giant, 


- 


by LXX (B). 
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though in a different setting to that of 
1-11, 32 ff, It is noticeable, also, that the 
section 1231.connects very awkwardly 
with what precedes and follows (see 
below), while the words of David in * 
would come more naturally from Saul’s 
armour-bearer than from an unknown 
youth. In view of the evidence supplied 
by the LXX it is-hardly doubtful that 
the verses omitted in that version really 
belong to E, and that the remainder of 
17 forms part of J’s narrative. The 
description of the actual fight was prob- 
ably very similar in both sources, and the 
editor in the main adhered to J’s version, 
but traces of another source are to be seen 
in 44and 5°, Theshorter text of the LXX 
can best be accounted’ for by the sup- 
position that the whole of E’s version was 
not incorporated in the Hebrew text from 
which the LX X translation was made. 

XVI. 14. The disease from which Saul 
suffered was apparently some form of 
recurrent mania rather than melancholy. 
The ancient world regarded all diseases, 
and especially all mental diseases, as 
caused by the agency of evilspirits. The 
description of the evilspirit which affected 
Saul as an agent of Jehovah points to 
the beginning of a wider conception of 
Jehovah’s power and influence. , 

18. and a mighty man of valour, and a 
man of war. This description of David 
is not consistent either with his post of 
armour-bearer (see on 141%), or with 
Saul’s request to his father (19) (cf. also the 
language of Saul, °° f.), and was probably 
inserted later in order to connect this 
verse with 14 5. 

19. which is with the sheep: a harmon- 
istic addition presupposing more know- 
ledge on Saul’s part than the narrative 


~ warrants. 


XVII. 4. named Goliath of Gath. Ac- 
cording to 2S 21 4 Goliath of Gath was 
slain by Elhanan the son of Jair in the 
reign of David. Critics are agreed that 
the latter statement is the more historical, 


and that the name of the giant slain by - 


an otherwise unknown warrior~Elhanan 
was transferred in course of time to the 


. nameless giant slain by David. For it is 


noticeable that throughout J’s account 
(save here) the Philistine champion is- 
described either as ‘the Philistine’ or 


_ “this Philistine.’ 


12-31. E’s account of the fight omitted 


- 


. 12, Now David was the son of ...: 


read. Now there was a man, an Ephva 


thite ... Inits present ungrammatical 


_ form the verse is an unskilful attempt to. 
_ harmonize the following section with the 


previous narrative; originally it formed 
the beginning of a fresh section. 

15. A harmonistic addition; according 
to E David was unknown to Saul till after 
the fight (5 f.). 

16, Probably a later addition. E’s 
account must have contained some intro- 
ductory notice of the scene of the en- 
counter and of the Philistine champion 
which has been omitted by the compiler: 
cf. 23, where a knowledge of the giant’s 
challenge is presupposed. 

23. It is hardly conceivable that the 
giant’s name was given here for the first 
time in E’s narrative: no doubt the name 
is a later insertion. 

26. the living God. This title only 
occurs, insDt 524; Jerton®, 237% irom 
ably this last clause, which is repeated 
in 36, is a Deuteronomic addition. 

31. and he sent for him. The Hebrew 
can only be translated ‘ and he took him.’ 
Read with LXX (Luc.) and they took 


him and brought him unto Saul. 


39. and he essayed to go: read with 
LXX and he wearied himself to go. 

41. Wanting in LXX (B), and prob- 
ably therefore an extract from E’s ac- 
count parallel to 48, 

45. the God of the armies of Israel. 
This explanation of the title Jehovah 
Saba’6th (Lord of Hosts) reflects a primi- 
tive conception of Jehovah as the national 
God who led the armies of Israel, which 
has its counterpart in the ideas under- 
lying the history of the ark. 

46-47. These verses have been ex- 
panded by a writer of the Deuteronomic 
school. 

50. LXX omits. - The verse is’a varia- 
tion of 4° and belongs to E. 

51. and took hissword. Asan armour- 
bearer David would be equipped with a 
short sword or dagger (cf. 3°), with which 
he dispatched the giant. 

52. Gai: read with LXX Gath, unless 
the whole clause is to be omitted as an 
incorrect form of the last clause of the 
verse. ; . 

54. and brought it to Jerusalem: 
clearly a later insertion, though found in 
LXX (B). Jerusalem remained in the 
hands of the Jebusites till after David’s 
accession. 

XVIII. 6-31. Saul’s growing jealousy of 
David. ibe: . 

In this chapter the LXX (B) again gives 
a shorter and more original text, which 
affords a straightforward and consistent — 
account of David’s relations with Saul 
and of the latter’s growing resentment, — 
and like the shorter version of 17 is to be. 
assigned to J. The song of the women 


oe ¢** 


‘ 


‘and Saul was afraid of David’ (22); 


_ of a body of troops. 


' a hundred Philistine foreskins. 
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first excited Saul’s jealousy and distrust, 
He 
accordingly removes him from attendance 
on his person and gives him the command 
David, however, 
proves himself a capable leader, with the 
result that ‘ Saul stood in awe of him ’ (15). 
Saul next offers him his daughter Michal 
in marriage on condition that he obtains 
David 


_ Carries out this task successfully, and 


- 10, 11, 126, 17-19, 215, 295 anq 30 


; 


} 


, 


_ with this narrative of Saul’s open display ' 


4 


marries Michal. ‘ And Saul saw and knew 


“that Jehovah was with David, and that 


all Israel (LXX) loved him, and he was 
yet the more afraid of David’ (28 29), 
The verses omitted by LXX are % 8 4 
The addi- 
tions of the Hebrew text are, with the 
exception of 1% 11, either fragments of E’s 
natrative or the work of the redactor. 

10, 11(J). Thisopenattempton David’s 
life is obviously out of place so early in 
the narrative. Psychologically it is im- 
probable that Saul should have recourse 
to open violence before he had exhausted 
the less direct methods described in this 
chapter. It would be natural to ascribe 
these verses to E, but 19 * 1° (the parallel 
account) belong to that source: hence 
these verses must be regarded as a mis- 
placed fragment from J. 

raved, as RVm, i.e. was in a condition 
of mad frenzy. 

17-19 (E). Saul had promised his 
elder daughter in marriage to the slayer 
of the Philistine giant (17 75) according to 
E’s narrative. 

who are my kinsfolk, as RVm. 

21d is an attempt on the part of the 
redactor to harmonize the two accounts 
of David’s betrothal (1719 and #9), 

. two hundred: read one hundred 
fel, 265.3.74); 

XIX., XX. The difficulties and in- 

consistencies which arise in connexion 


of hostility towards David, and of Jona- 
than’s intervention on behalf of his friend, 
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his house, but the latter escapes by the 
aid of his wife.. If with H. P. Smith we 
assign this dramatic incident to J, it 
forms an admirable climax to the latter’s 
version of Saul’s attempts on the life of 
David describing how Saul sought to kill 
him on the very night of his marriage. 
The objection to this view, that it necessi- 
tates the ascription of 20 to an indepen- 
dent source, since Jonathan denies (20 *) 
that David is in any danger, is not neces- 
sarily conclusive.  Saul’s jealousy of 
David and his designs on his life must have 
been an open secret, and if, as 20 implies, 
Jonathan had no inkling of his father’s 
motives in promoting David, it is con- 
ceivable that this attempt also, which 
must have been carried out with great 
secrecy, had been kept hidden from him. 

tz. And Saul sent : read.on the basis of 
LXX: And it came to pass on that night 
that Saul sent, transferring the words 
‘that night ’ from 1° (where they have no 
point) to 1}. 

13. the teraphim: Gen 311°, Jg 17 5 u.n. 
The presence of images in David’s house 
is certainly unexpected, but the intro- 
duction of such superstitious objects is 
possibly to be ascribed to Michal. 

18-24. David’s flight to Ramah. 

The grounds for rejecting this section as 
very late and unhistorical are briefly: 
(2) A meeting between Saul and Samuel 
is excluded by 15 *5; (6) the representation 
of Samuel as head of the prophets is in- 
consistent with the earlier tradition (cf. 
ro 5); (c) the natural direction of David's 
flight would be to his kinsfolk in the south 
(cf. 21,221) and not to Ramah in the 
north; (d) an entirely different and ob- 
viously more genuine explanation of the 


proverb ‘ IsSaulalsoamong the prophets ?’” 


has already been given in 10 !°f. 

This section has unfortunately given 
rise to two misconceptions which have 
been widely accepted by commentators 


in the past: (1) that the community of 


prophets at Ramah lived in a ‘college’ 
or ‘school’ (Ewald’s explanation of 
‘Naioth’), and (2) that Samuel was the 
head of this community. There is in 


reality as little historical foundation for — 


either of these inferences as there is for 
the theory that the prophets were engaged 
in literary work. 


XX. (J). Inorder toconvince Jonathan _ ; 


that Saul was seeking to slay him, David 


devises a plan for testing Saul’s feelings — 
towards him. He will absent himself 
from his customary seat at the royal 
table. If his absence is remarked, Jona- — 


than is to explain that he had given David 


Saul attempts to slay David in | leave toattend a family sacrifice at Bethle- 


t 
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hem. Saul’s reception of this excuse will 
afford the required clue to his real attitude 
towards David (+!°). (Jonathan promises 
to let David know what is the result of 
the plan, and makes a covenant with him 
[1t17].) If the king takes exception to 
Jonathan’s explanation of David’sabsence, 
the latter is to hide himself in some 
place near, and on the third day Jona- 
than will make a pretence of practising 
archery, and by his commands to his 
attendant will indicate to David what 
has happened (18%). The plan works: on 
the second day Saul notices David’s 
absence, and when Jonathan offers his 
explanation breaks out into violent anger 
against his son (744). The next day Jona- 
than goes to the rendezvous, and by his 
orders with regard to the arrows warns 
David that he must flee (3539). (Jonathan 
and David bid each other farewell (4%4?).) 

-1I. The opening clause is an addition 
by the compiler who inserted 19 19-4. 

5. the new moon, i.e. the day on which 
the new moon first appeared. The reli- 
gious festival held on this day was re- 
garded as of great importance (cf. Am 
85; Hos2";, Is11, where it is men- 
tioned along with the Sabbath). 

I should not fail to sit: read with LXX 
and I will not sit. David’s presence at 
the king’s table was not due to any special 


occasion, such as the feast of the new moon, 


but was his regular practice (cf. 5). 

t1r-17. Alater addition which interrupts 
the course-of the main narrative. No 
reason is given for the withdrawal into 
the field (+1), and Jonathan’s request to 
David seems to imply that he is aware 
that the latter will succeed to the throne; 
The text is very corrupt, especially in 
14°16 where we should probably read on the 
basis of LX X: ‘ And oh that, if I am still 
alive, oh that thou-wouldst show towards 
me the kindness of Jehovah; and if I 
should die, oh that thou wouldst not cut 
off thy mercy from my house for ever. 
And if, when Jehovah cutteth off the 
enemies of David, every one from the face 
of the earth, the name of Jonathan be 
cut off from the house of Saul [LXX, 
Luc.], then may Jehovah require it at 
the hand of David” (cf. 24 #1). 

19. by the stone Ezel: 
yonder mound. . 

20. and I will shoot three arrows : read 


tead by 


on the basis of LXX, and on the third 
day I will shoot arrows. 


_ 21. Behold, the arrows are... take 
them and come: read Behold, the arrow 


_, >. take it—then come for, etc. 


2 : ‘front, i.e. sitting opposite Saul, 


25. stood up: read with LXX was in 


40-42. A later addition which makes 
nonsense of the preceding narrative. out 
of a place toward the South: read with 
LXX ‘ from beside the mound ’ (cf. 1%). 

XXI., XXII. David’s Flight to Nob, 
and the Massacre of the Priests. 

David flees to Nob where, under a false 
pretext, he obtains food for his men and 
also the sword of (Goliath) the Philistine 
giant (1%). He then journeys towards 
the south-west, and finally settles in the 
stronghold of Adullam, where he is joined 
by his kinsfolk and a large number ot 
those who were discontented or oppresed ; 
for greater security he places his parents 
under the protection of the king of Moab 
(2234). Meantime, Saul at Gibeah had 
been informed of David’s retreat. He 
first learns, however, of David’s visit to 
Nob from Doeg the Edomite, who had 
been present at the interview between 
David and Ahimelech. He summons the 
latter and the priests of Nob, and accuses 
them of conspiring with David. Ahime- 
lech in vain protests his innocence, and 
on Saul’s orders Doeg slays all the priests. 
Abiathar alone escapes and takes refuge 
with David (*?%). The two chapters 
(apart from 21 1°15) appear to connect 
quite naturally, and are usually assigned 
to J, but closer investigation makes it 
probable that the editor has had recourse 
to two sources, taking 21318 from E 
and its sequel, 22 from J. It is notice- 
able that great emphasis is laid in 21 on 
the sacred character of the bread supplied 
by Abimelech, while in 22 stress is laid 
on the fact that Ahimelech had ‘ enquired 
of God’ for David; the description of Doeg 
also differs in the two chapters. No doubt 
both sources contained complete accounts 
of David’s visit and its result. 

XXI, 3. Read with LXX: And now 
if there ave five loaves under thy hand, 
give them into my hand. 

4. holy bread, i.e. shewbread, lit. ‘ the 
bread of the presence.’ This was laid 
before Jehovah, and so _ consecrated. 
According to later legislation it consisted 
of twelve loaves, which were renewed 
every Sabbath and could be eaten by the 
priests only (Lev 24 °ff.). This passage 
shows that greater liberty with regard 
to their disposal was permitted in earlier 
times. dis 

5. The exact meaning is uncertain. 
Render: Of a truth women have been taboo 
in reference to us as heretofore when I 
‘have gone forth (viz. on a military ex- 
pedition), so that the gear (clothes, arms, 
etc.) of the young men is holy, even though 
itis a common (i.e. not a sacred) journey ; 
how much more so when to-day they will 
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be consecrated with (their) gear? (Driver). 
David argues that it has been his prac- 


_ tice to insist on sexual taboo even on 


ordinary expeditions as opposed to regu- 


_ lar campaigns; for the latter the warriors 


_ Jehovah. 


were solemnly consecrated. 

7- detained before the Lord. Doeg, 
though a foreigner, was a worshipper of 
The term ‘ detained’ implies 


that he had incurred some defilement 


from which he had to be purified before 


_ he could enter the sanctuary. 


the chiefest of the herdmen: read the 
mightiest of the runners who formed Saul’s 


_ bodyguard (22 17 RVm). 


9. The name. of Goliath here and in 


_ 227% is a later insertion. 


behind the ephod: this passage is im- 
portant as indicating that the ephod 
must have been a figure or image which 
stood erect (see 2 *). 

10-15. A very late addition similiar to 
16113, 19 1824. The object of the writer 
was doubtless to substitute a shorter and 
less compromising visit to Achish for 
the genuine account given in 27. It is 
most improbable that David should seek 
refuge with the hereditary enemies of his 
country until all other manner of escape 


_ had failed; the phrase ‘ king of the land ’ 


ni, Yee 


~~ = 


attests the late origin of the section. 

XXII. 1.. the cave of Adullam: so 
25237*; elsewhere (*:5; 2S 23 14), the 
more correct term, ‘ stronghold’ is used. 
Adullam is identified with the modern 
Aid-el-Ma on the edge of the Shephélah, 
about twelve miles south-west of Bethle- 
hem. ; 

5. Gad elsewhere (2 S 24 14=1 Ch 21 °) 
is described as David’s seer. His intro- 
duction here is an anachronism, while his 
instructions to David are meaningless 
unless with Syr. ‘Mizpeh’ is read for 


‘hold’ in 4and 6, Adullam was in Judah. 


6. on the height, as RVm. 
14. and is taken into thy council: an 


: inadmissible rendering. Read with LXX 


and is captain over thy bodyguard. 
18. that did wear a linen ephod. Omit 
linen’ with LXX, and render as else- 
where who bore the ephod (cf.2**). 
1g. A late addition. The description 


_ is very similar to that of 15 * (the ban on 
- Amalek), but there is no analogy for the 


ban being applied to an Israelite city 


except in the very late story Jg 20, 21- 


=, F 
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XXIIL-XXVII. David as an outlaw. 

XXIII. 1-14. David delivers Keilah 
from the Philistines, but retires from the 
city on hearing that Saul is proposing to 


besiege it, and later fot refuge a i 
ilderness of Ziph (where he is visited by | 
ee : eh ise iv: ‘s | more precise definition of the locality: _ 


Wiad be : ‘ je ‘ me, 


onathan, 4518), 


[ XXII. 

I, Keilah: a frontier town of Judah, 

almost three miles south of Adul- 
lam, 


6. A marginal note which has crept 
into the text explaining how David was 
able to obtain an oracle. As a matter 
of fact Abiathar had joined David at 
Adullam (22 ?°), 

11. Will the men of Keilah, etc. This 
question is obviously’ premature in view 
of 12, and should be omitted. 

14. in the wilderness: sc. of Judah on 
the west of the Dead Sea. 

in the wilderness of Ziph: a small but 
comparatively fertile plateau to the south 
of Hebron. 

15-18. This section is a late addition 
similar to 20 14-17, 40-42, 

15. in the wood: read here and in 3¢ 18 
19 im Hovesh or Hoveshah. 

19-X XIV. 22. E’s account of the spar- 
ing of Saul’s life by David. 

The Ziphites inform Saul of David's 
whereabouts, and the king goes off in 
pursuit to the wilderness of Maon, but, 
when on the point of surrounding David 
and his men, receives an urgent summons 
to repel an attack of the Philistines, and 
has to abandon the pursuit. Onhisreturn 
he learns that David has removed to 
Engedi, and immediately sets off for that 
district. By chance Saul enters the cave 
in which David and his men had taken up 
their quarters. David rejects the sug- 
gestion of his followers that he should slay 
Saul, but unknown to Saul cuts off the 
skirtofhisrobe. AfterSaulhad departed, 
David calls after him and tells him what 
he has done in proof of his innocence of 
any design against Saul’s life. Saul is 
greatly moved by David’s chivalrous 
action, and confesses that thé latter is- 
more righteous than he is; and the two 
separate. That this narrative is a parallel 
version of the story set forth in 26 is 
beyonddispute. Ineachaccountthemain 
theme—the sparing of Saul’s life—is the 
same, the scene of the incident is the same, 
and lastly the dialogue is couched in very 
similar language. The main grounds for 
regarding 26 as the older are (1) its more 
precise statement as to David’s com- 


panions (§ as opposed to 24 ? ff.); (2) the 


early religious conceptions underlying 


26 19% 20; (3) the shorter and simpler lan- 
guage employed by Saul (#1; %5) as con- | 
trasted with 24 171; and perhaps (4) the 
greater likelihood of the occasion of the 
incident in 267 ff., viz. the -bold venture’ 
into the king’s camp. . ar 

19. in the wood: render in Hovreshah. 
The indefinite ‘strongholds’ excludes a 


¢ 
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hence the last clause is to be rejected as 
an insertion from 26}. 

22. make yet more sure: render make 
further preparations. The remainder of 
the verse is very obscure, and many 
scholars emend to ‘know and consider 
his place where his fleeting [LX X] foot 
may be.’ 

24. the wilderness of Maon: the ex- 
tensive steppe lyirig to the east of the 
modern Ma‘in, four and a half miles 
south of Ziph. 

in the Arabah. This cannot be right, 
since the Avabah is the technical term for 
the deep depression through which the 
Jordan flows, whereas the wilderness of 
Maon is some 3,000 feet high. 

29. Engedi. The modern Ain-jidi is a 
spring on the western slopes of the Dead 
Sea and some 600 feet above the latter. 
As the Dead Sea is nearly 1,300 feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean, it is im- 
possible to describe David as going up 
“from Maon to Engedi.’ Probably the 
verse is a later insertion. 

XXIV. 4-7. The sequence of events is 
greatly improved if, with most scholars, 
the order is altered to 4% 6 7 42, 7, 

13. The inference to be drawn from the 
proverb is that David is not wicked, since 
he has not harmed Saul. Others, however, 
explain it as meaning that the destruc- 


- tion of the wicked is the inevitable result 


of their misdeeds. The fact that the last 
clause repeats the first clause of 1}? points 
to the verse being a marginal gloss. 

16, that Saul said, Is this thy voice, 
my son David ? These words recur in 
261’, where they are entirely in keeping 
with David’s visit to the camp by night, 
and where David's reply is given. Here 


‘they have no point, and are to be rejected 


as a later insertion. 

18. and thou hast declared this day: 
tead: This day thou hast magnified that 
which thou hast done to me in the way 
of good. 

20 ff. Saul’s reference to the succession 
of David is hardly probable in this con- 


‘text, and the text has clearly been ex- 


panded by a later editor in the light 


_ of subsequent events (cf. 20 14 f.). 


XXV. Nabal and Abigail (J). 
-Nabal of the clan of Guieb was a 


' wealthy sheep-owner of Maon, whose 
flocks were sent at certain seasons to the 


pastures of Carmel. Here they had been 


_ protected. by David and his men from 
the Bedawin tribes living on the borders 


of the desert. David at the festival of 


_ sheep-shearing asks for some return for 
his services in the past. 
re Epeably w was aware of the straits to which 
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Nabal, who 
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David was reduced, denies any obligation 
and gratuitously insults David’s mes- 
sengers. David at once sets out with 
400 men to punish Nabal for his insolence. 
Meanwhile, Abigail, the beautiful wife of 
Nabal, had been informed of her husband’s 
churlish behaviour. She at once realizes 
the danger of the situation, and starts off, 
unknown to Nabal, to intercede with 
David, taking a large supply of food as 
a present. The two companies meet half- 
way. Abigail frankly admits her hus- 
band’s folly; but pleads for forgiveness, 
urging that in time to come David will 
be glad that he has not incurred blood- 
guiltiness by taking vengeance on Nabal. 
David acknowledges the wisdom of what 
she says, accepts the present, and 
promises to forgo his vengeance. On her 
return Abigail finds her husband drunk, 
and waits till the morning before telling 
him of the danger which he had so 
narrowly escaped. The shock of the news 
coming on top of his excesses brings on a 
paralytic stroke, and ten days later Nabal 
dies. Afterashortinterval David marries 
Abigail, thus allying himself to the power- 
ful clan of Caleb. He further increases 
his influence in the south of Judah by 
marrying Ahinoam of Jezreel (in Judah). 
Michal had previously been given by 
Saul to Paltiel, a Benjamite. 

1a. An editorial note of the death and 
burial of Samuel derived from 28 3, 

Paran: read with LXX Maon. The 
wilderness of Paran between the peninsula 
of Sinai and Edom lay too far to the 
south. ; 

2. Carmel: see on 151%. Sheep-shear- 
ing like harvest and vintage was an 
occasion of great festivity and hospitality 
(CinGenia8a2 21S 23 23) 

3. Abigail is described as a capable 
woman and comely, Nabal as an un- 
mannerly boor. 

of the house of Caleb : the clan to whom 
the district around Hebron belonged 


(Jg 1 *°): it was later absorbed by Judah. 


6. to him that liveth in prosperity : 
read with a slight emendation to my 
brother (cf.2S5 20°; 1 Kg 38), 

10. my water: “read with LXX my 
wine. 

22. Nabal (RVm): ‘fool’ hardly ex- 
presses the force of the Hebrew word, 
which denotes a selfish boor, one who 
regards neither God nor man (cf. Is 32 *f.). 
Render (with Driver) Churl is his. pc dod 
and churlishness is his nature. x 

26., Smith is probably right in omitting ©, 
as a gloss. It interrupts the natura q 


sequence of Abigail’s speech, and the | 


wish that David’ s enemies should become , 
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like Nabal implies that she foresaw the 
latter’s speedy death. 

29. Read with a slight change of the 
text and should a man rise up . . . then 


_ may the life of my lord be bound up in the 


bundle of life with [i.e. under the protec- 


_ tion of] Jehovah thy God. 


43. jezreel: not the northern city in 
the plain of Esdraelon, but a town in the 
neighbourhood of Maon, Carmel, and 
Ziph (Jos 15 5°). 

XXVI. J’s account of the sparing of 
Saul’s life. 

This account differs from that of E in 
regard to the way in which Saul falls into 
David’s hands. On one occasion during 
Saul’s pursuit of David, the latter boldly 
penetrates into the royal camp by night, 
accompanied only by Abishai the son of 
Zeruiah. Owing to the negligence of the 
guard they reach Saul’s tent unperceived. 
David .restrains Abishai from laying 
violent hands on the king, but carries off 


r the latter’s spear and cruse of water. 


” 


i 


David then retires to a neighbouring height 
whence he rouses the sleeping camp. He 
first taunts Abner for sleeping at his post, 
and when Saul recognizes his voice, makes 
a pathetic appeal to the king himself. 


-Saul’s better feelings are aroused by 


David’s words and by his action, and he 
promises to refrain from further persecu- 
tion. David sends back the spear, and 
they go their respective ways. 

1. the hill of Hachilah: usually identi- 
fied with the long ridge Dahr el-Kola, five 
and a half miles east of Ziph, which runs 
out towards the Dead Sea desert, or 
jJeshimon. ~ 

4. of a certainty. The same phrase 
occurs in 23 23, but here the construction 
of the sentence demands the name of 
some place. 

6. Ahimelech the Hittite, only men- 
tioned here. 

Abishai, the brother of Asahel and 
Joab. Contrary to usage, the brothers 
are always described as ‘the sons of 
Zeruiah,’ according to 1 Ch 2 16 the sister 
of David. Smith suggests that their 


father may have been a foreigner, and the 


marriage a sadika marriage (see Jg 8*, 
141ff.). Less probable is the view that 


the mother’s name was given because of 


her relationship to David, or because the 
father was already dead (2 S 2 **). 


17. Owing to the darkness (*) and also 


5 


a 
; 


to the distance which separated them (*), 


Saul’s only clue to the identity of the 
_ speaker is his voice. 
, ff 3 i 


David can conceive of only two 
s for Saul’s hostility towards 
x it was directly caused b ’ 


| [XXVIIT. 


Jehovah who had. been offended by some 
action of David, in which case he might. be 
propitiated by an offering, or it was due 
to some misrepresentation on the part of 
men; if so, let them be accursed of God, 
for the effect of their action would be to 
compel David to serve other gods. 

19. let him accept an offering. The 
Hebrew goes back to the early anthropo- 
morphic conception underlying the ritual 
of sacrifice (cf. Gen 8 4). 

20. a flea: read with LXX my life. 

25. Saul’s reply is in striking contrast 
to the long statement of 24 1” ff. 

XXVIII. I-X XVIII. 2(J). David realizes 
that he cannot hope for any permanent 
reconciliation with Saul, and that his 
present mode of life cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. He therefore enters the service 
of Achish, king of Gath, and at his own 
request is assigned the city of Ziklag. 
The remoteness of the city from the 
Philistine capital enables him to deceive 
Achish as to the object of the expeditions 
which he now undertakes against the 
desert tribes dwelling in the extreme 
south of Palestine; to guard against any 
discovery of his deception he is forced to 
destroy all those who fall into his hands. 
The Philistines prepare for a further cam- 
paign against Israel, and David is ap- 
pointed to the command of the royal 
bodyguard. 

XXVII. 6. Ziklag: usually identified 
with Suhelika, eleven miles south-east of 
Gaza. It is mentioned as belonging to 
Judah (Jos 15%), and also to Simeon 
(Jos 195): according to Neh 11 7° it was still 
in Israel’s possession as late as the Exile. 

8. the Geshurites and the Girzites: 
probably a duplicate form of the same 
name, since LX X gives only the first name. 
Nothing is known of a tribe of any such _ 
name in the south of Palestine: the — 
Geshurites of 2S 3%, who dwelt on the 
north-east of the Sea of Galilee, are obvi- 
ously out of the question. 

which were of old: read which is from 
Telam (cf. Jos 15 14). 

9. The last clause seems to imply that 
David had his headquarters at Gath. 
Hence Wellhausen rejects 71", the contents 
of which are not presupposed by 30. 
more probable explanation is that David 
had to hand over part of his spoil to his 
overlord (Kennedy). 

10. the South: Hebrew Negeb (see 
129b and 6350). re Eee te 

XXVIII. 3-25. Saul and the witch of 
Endotesissic! fie 4 

Saul, who 


divine oracle by any of the orthodox = 
methods, is driven in despair to consult = 
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anecromancer. He accordingly disguises 
himself, and makes his way by night 
to Endor, which lay to the north of the 
Philistine position. After assuring the 
woman, whom ‘he wishes to consult, with 
regard to her security from punishment, 
he requests her to bring up Samuel. The 
request arouses the woman’s suspicions, 
and on looking more-closely she recognizes 
her visitor as‘Saul. The king calms her 
fears, and the proceedings are resumed. 
The medium claims to see a spirit in the 
shape of an old man whom Saul identifies 
asSamuel. Inreply to the king’s question 
the spirit announces the defeat of Israel 
on the morrow and the death of Saul and 
his sons. The shock of the news, coupled 
with the fact that he had taken no food 
all day, is too much for Saul, who falls 
into a faint. Later he is persuaded to 
take some food before departing. 

The story attests the widespread belief 
in necromancy in Israel. This belief 
dates from early days, when it was be- 
lieved that the spirits of the dead still re- 
tained the outward semblance of their 
former selves, were acquainted with what 
took place on earth, and exercised a 
powerful influence on the fortunes of their 
descendants. 

When the later conception of Sheol with 
its shadowy existence became the accepted 
doctrine, the practice of necromancy was 
regarded as inconsistent with the worship 
of Jehovah, and was vigorously opposed 
by all, who like Saul were devoted to 
Jehovah’s service. It is only as a last 
desperate expedient that the king has 
recourse to this ‘ black magic.’ 

7. a woman that hath a familiar spirit : 
render a@ woman who is a necromancer, 
lit. ‘ the mistress of a ghost or spirit.’ In 
the locus classicus Dt 18 11, the phrase ‘a 
consulter with a familiar spirit or a 
wizard’ should be translated ‘ one that 
consulteth a ghost or a familiar spirit.’ 
There were two classes of mediums or 
necromancers: (a) those who professed to 
call up any ghost, and (b) those who con- 
sulted the particular spirit which was 
their ‘ familiar ’ (Driver on Dt 18). From 
Is 8 19, 29 * we learn that the oracles ob- 
tained in this way were delivered in a thin 

twittering voice, which seemed to come 
out of the ground, doubtless a true descrip- 
tion ‘of the ventriloquistic method em- 
ployed by the necromancer (cf. LXX 

_ engastyimuthot). Driver explains that 
“the medium pretends to see a ghost 
which she describes, but her dupes only 
hear a voice,’ which by ventriloquism 

_- seems to come from the ground.’ 

12, and when the woman saw Samuel. 
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Most moderns agree that ‘ Samuel’ here 
is a mistake for ‘Saul.’ Render and 
when the woman looked at Saul. On 
looking closely at her visitor she is able 
to penetrate his disguise. 1° f. show that 
any mention of Samuel would be pre- 
mature. 

13. agod : Hebrew ‘ Elohim,’ here used, 
as in Is 8}%, for the manes, or spirits of 
the dead. 

16, and is become thy adversary. This 
rendering can only be retained if the 
Hebrew is amended; many scholars follow 
LXX, Syriac in RVm. 

17-19a. A later insertion based on 15: 
see below. 

hath wrought for himself: read with 
LXX hath done unto thee. 

19.. be with me: read with LXX with 
thee shall be fallen. 

As indicated above, Saul’s visit to 
Endor should immediately precede 31. 
In. its present position it interrupts the 
main narrative in which 29 follows after 
28 2, This order is confirmed by the state- 
ments of the respective movements of 
the Philistine and Israelite armies. In 
291 the Philistines first assemble at 
Aphek in the plain of Sharon, while the 
Israelites encamp at Jezreel. After the 
departure of David and his men the Philis- 
tines advance to Jezreel and the Israelites 
fall back on Mount Gilboa. But accord- 
ing to the narrative of 28 3 ff. the Philis- 
tines were already at Shunem, just north 
of Jezreel, while the Israelites are at Mount 
Gilboa. Thus the positions of the two 
armies in 28 correspond to a later stage 
in the advance of the Philistines than that 
described in 29 }. 

The reasons for assigning 28 3 ff. to J 
are briefly: (1) Samuel is depicted rather 
as the seer of 9, 10116 and not as the 
‘judge’ of the later narrative; (2) the 
general character of the section is more 
in keeping with the earlier source. The 
undoubted reference to 15 in 17-19 can- 
not be urged in support of the view that 
the section as a whole belongs to E, 
for these verses can hardly have formed 
part of the original narrative; they are 
a later insertion from 15 (cf. the repetition 
of the same clause at the beginning and 
end of 1°), Budde accounts for the present 
position of the section by supposing that 
it was omitted from religious scruples 
by the Deuteronomic editor, as were Jg 
9, 16, and afterwards restored by the final 
editor, though in the wrong place. ~~ 

XXIX. (J). When the Philistine troops 
pass in review before their princes, the 
latter take exception to the presence of 
David and his men on the ground that 
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the approaching battle would afford the 
former too tempting an opportunity of 


_ making his peace with Israel at their ex- 


pense. Achish is reluctantly compelled, 
therefore, to dismiss David, and he and his 
men return to Ziklag. David apparently 
resents this suspicion of his loyalty to 
Achish, but the action of the princes un- 
doubtedly released him from a very diffi- 


cult position. 


I. by the fountain which is in Jezreel : 
usually identified with ‘Ain Jalud at the 


foot of Mount Gilboa, but the construc- 


tion of the Hebrew is an unusual one, 


_ and it is probable that some place-name 


has dropped out after the word ‘ fountain.’ 

3. these days or these years : read with 
LXX for a year or two years. 

to. Insert with LXX at the end of 
clause a, and go unio the place which I 
appointed to you, and think no evil in thy 
heart, for thou art good in my sight. 

XXX. (J). Meantime the Amalekites 
had taken advantage of David’s absence 
to make a raid on the south of Judah, 
and when the latter returns to Ziklag 
he finds the city in ruins and the inhabi- 


_ tants carried off as captives. His followers 


at first lay the blame on their leader, 
and threaten to stone him; but- David 


_ puts his trust in Jehovah, and after con- 


sulting the ephod sets off in pursuit. At 
the brook Besor he is forced to leave 200 
of his followers who were too exhausted 
to continue. The remaining 400 push 
on, and with the aid of an Egyptian slave, 
who had been abandoned by his master, 
overtake the raiders. The Amalekites 
are surprised while celebrating their 
success, and their whole force, save 400 
young men who rode on camels, put to 
the sword. All the captives are recovered 


and much booty secured. On the return 


journey a dispute arises as to the division 
of the spoil, and David lays down the rule 
that on a campaign those who guard the 
baggage shall share equally with those 
who fight. From his own share of the 
spoil David sends rich presents to the 
elders of various cities in the south of 
Judah as well as to others living in the 
localities which he had frequented during 


_ the period of his outlawry. 


to the ban-~ ' , a 
2 text is in disorder. Read on 


g. The last clause should be omitted 
as a gloss to 1%. 

the brook Besor: possibly the Wady 
esh-Sheri‘a, four or five miles south of 


- Suhelika (27° v.n.), but the identification f 


is purely conjectural. 
17. of the next day: read fo put them 


the basis of LXX: And they took all the 


flocks and the herds, and drove them before 
them, and satd. 

23. Ye shall not do so... given unto 
us: read on the basis of LXX: Ye shall 
not do so, my brethren, after what Jeho- 
vah hath given us and hath preserved 
us, etc. 

24. P in Nu 31 2’ ff. does not hesitate 
to ascribe the rule here established by 
David to Moses. 

26-31. The cities enumerated were all 
situated in the extreme south of Judah, 
and must not be confused with better- 
known places bearing similar names, e.g. 
Bethel, Aroer, etc. The clans of Caleb 
and Jerahmeel were allied to Judah, and 
later absorbed by it. By his diplomatic 
action David strengthens the friendly 
relations which he had already established 
during his sojourn in the south of Judah. 

XXXI. 1-2S. II. 27. Double account of 
the death of Saul at the battle of Mount 
Gilboa ; David’s lament. 

The battle which followed after the visit 
to Endor resulted in the severe defeat of 
Israel and the death of Saul and of three of 
hissons. The bodies of the king and hissons 


| are carried off to Beth-shan, whence they 


are recovered by the men of Jabesh-gilead. 
The news of the defeat and of Saul’s 
death is conveyed to David at Ziklag. 
David and his men mourn and fast till 
evening. Then follows David’s lament. 
The main part of these chapters is to be 
assigned to J, but portions of E’s account 
of Saul’s death have been preserved in 
2S 1 610 1316 According to the earlier 
source Saul, who was probably wounded 
(LXX), commits suicide after his armour- 
bearer had refused to slay him; in E’s 
account a fugitive Amalekite kills him 
while he is suffering from cramp (or 
giddiness), though unwounded. The di- 
vergence of the two accounts has been 
explained by supposing that the Amalekite 
invented the story of 2S 1 ° ff., but (a) the 
narrative contains no hint of his story 
being false; (6) in the subsequent refer- 
ence to the battle (4 °ff., J) the mes- 
senger is represented as simply reporting 


the death of Saul, not as claiming to have — 


killed him; (c) 4 }2 ff. implies that David 
himself slew the messenger for having 
laid hands on the Lord’s anointed. 

Kes Chitots, ; ‘ 

Abinadab is wrongly identified in RVm 
with Ishvi (14 *°); the latter apparently 
was not at the battle. 

3. and he was greatly distressed: read 
with LXX was wounded. 

4. thrust me through and abuse me. 
The first verb is to be omitted with 


_ Chronicles, and the second rendered 
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make mock of me. Saul is afraid that 
they will take him alive and make mock 
of him, as they did in the case of Samson 
(Jg 16). 

7. on the other side of the valley, i.e. 
the broad valley of Jezreel, which runs 
down in a south-eastern direction from 
the north of Gilboa to Beth-shan and 
thence to the Jordan. 

and they that were beyond Jordan, i.e. 
on the east of Jordan. The clause is 
wanting in Chronicles, and is probably 
a false gloss; there is no evidence that 
the Philistines ever penetrated beyond 
Jordan. 

g. the house of their idols: omit the 
house of with Chronicles and LXX. 

10. the house of the Ashtaroth : render 
the temple of Astarte, probably that at 
Ashkelon (Herod., i, 105). 

and they fastened his body to: render 
they exposed his body on. Chronicles 
‘they fastened his skull to the house of 
Dagon ’! 

Beth-shan, now Beisan, an important 
fortress overlooking the valley of Jordan 
and commanding the entrance to the 
valley of Jezreel. 

12. and burnt them there. Since the 
burning of the dead is only regarded as a 
heightening of the death penalty (Jos 
75); and Amos (2!) mentions it with 
abhorrence, the text can hardly be correct. 
Probably we should read and they made 
lamentation for them (cf. 251, 28%), and 
substitute bodies for bones in 4%, In 
2S 21 12 it is recorded that David took 
away the bones and buried them. 
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I. 2; a man came out of the camp. 
The description of the messenger as an 
Amalekite is only found in the later narra- 
BVH oj acns) sere eee, an Israelite 
soldier is meant (cf. 4 ! 

_ 5. An editorial addition. 

6. the chariots and horsemen, lit. ‘ the 
chariots and the owners of the horsemen.’ 
The word for ‘ the owners of’ makes no 


_ sense and is probably a marginal gloss, 
part of which has crept into the text here 
wy and part in 18 (see below). 


T/ Sia treat. 


has ‘archers,’ which is more probable, 


_ since the scene of the battle was hardly 
suited to chariots and horsemen. 


9. anguish : the meaning of the Hebrew 


- word is uncertain, and both ‘ cramp "and 
“giddiness ’ are conjectural. 


11, 12 form the immediate sequel to 4. 
‘13. Another editorial addition; 


© the 
a messenger had aaready aks the informa- 
gist: tion ae (A) 52 


17-27. David’s lament over Saul and 
Jonathan. 

There is no ground for doubting the 
Davidic authorship of this poem. Ac- 
cording to 18 it was preserved in the col- 
lection of early Hebrew poetry, which 
was known as ‘the book of Jashar’ 
(p. 172a), but unfortunately the text 
has suffered considerably in the course 
of transmission. In the first part of the 
lament (1922) the poet introduces his main 
theme, viz. the death of the two great 
national heroes, whose weapons had 
hitherto been invincible. The thought 
of the rejoicings of the Philistines over 
their downfall gives an additional bitter- 
ness to the nation’s mourning, and in 
the fulness of his grief the poet curses 
the scene of this cruel disaster. In the 
second half (2327) he utters a glowing 
panegyric of the departed heroes, which 
reaches its climax in the wonderful descrip- 
tion of the love of Jonathan. It is re- 
markable that throughout the poem there 
is an entire absence of religious thought 
or expression. The poem is rather the 
passionate outburst of a real poet who is 
inspired solely by the thought of the loss 
which has befallen the nation and himself 

17. Jamented with this lamentation. 
The poem, like 3 **f., is described as a 
Kina, the technical term for the dirges 
sung over the dead by professional 
mourners, generally women. 

18. The text is hopelessly corrupt. 
The rendering and he bade them is 
inadmissible: the Hebrew can only be 
rendered ‘and he said,’ a phrase which 
should immediately precede the poem. 
The words ‘ the song of’ are added by the 
revisers, with the implication that ‘ the 
bow ’ was the title of the elegy, but this 
would not be a suitable title, nor is it 
probable that the title would be expressed 
in such a way. Lastly, the statement 
“behold, it is written in the book of 
Jashar’ should undoubtedly follow 1’. 
The majority of commentators regard 
the words ‘ the children of Judah’ as a | 
corruption of the first line of the. poem: 
this is very probable. On the whole, 


_ the best explanation of ‘ the bow ’ (LX 


omits) is that of Wellhausen, who regards © 
it as the second half of a gloss (‘ owners of 
bows ’) to ®, of which one part found its 
way into the text of 8, and the other into 
that of 18, If ‘the bow’ is omitted we 
may adopt Smend’s emendation ROP 
O Judah.’ ~ 
19. Thy glory. The Hebrew can only 
be rendered ‘ the gazelle ’ or ‘ the beauty,” 


but neither of these gives an adequate 
'| sense. ale sete maaan” a ope? 
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consonantal text, which by a slight 
If this 


emendation is accepted, the opening 


stanza will run: 


“Weep, O Judah, 
Be grieved, O Israel. ; 
Upon thy heights (lie) the slain; 
How are the mighty fallen !’ 


21. neither fields of offerings. The 


_ word of ‘ offerings ’ cannot be right, and 


B(LXX, Luc). 


? 


should probably be emended to ‘ death’ 
The verb ‘descend’ or 
‘fall’ is also supplied by LXX and Luc., 
probably rightly. Render Ye mountains 


_ of Gilboa, may no dew descend nov rain 


upon you, ye fields (or ‘mountains,’ Luc.) 
of death. 
23. Render: 


*Saul and Jonathan, the beloved and the lovely, / 


In their lives and in their death were not 
divided.’ . 


24. delicately: read with fine linen 


garments. 


25. As the text stands the poet once 


- more addresses himself to Israel (‘ thy 


- 


high places ’). 

Many scholars, however, regard this 
reference as improbable, and _ restore 
partly on the basis of LXX (Luc.) ‘ Jona- 


_ than, my heart by thy death is pierced 
_ through ’ (Budde). 


_ throne of Judah at Hebron. 


II.-IV. The struggle between the house 
of Saul and the house of David. 

The deaths of Saul and Jonathan were 
followed by David’s accession to the 
The rest of 


the tribes, however, support Ish-bosheth, 


Saul’s sole surviving son, whom Abner 
the captain of the hosts had established 
at Mahanaim. In the struggle that 
ensued the southern kingdom gradually 
gained the upper hand, untii a quarrel 
between Ish-bosheth and his all-powerful 


general caused the latter to secede to 


David. Abner, however, was treacher- 


ously slain by Joab in revenge for the 


death of Asahel, and shortly afterwards 


Ish-bosheth himself was assassinated. 
’ The only incident of the seven years’ war 


_ which is recorded is that of the fight at 
_ Gibeon, which had for its sequel the death 
of Asahel. 


The absence of any reference 


- to the Philistines is very remarkable, since 


both David and Ish-bosheth must have 


i ‘acknowledged their suzerainty: probably 


‘they were content to let the internecine 


struggle pursue its own course. : 
II. 1. Hebron, originally in the possession 


of the clan of Caleb, was now reckoned 
as the chief city of Judah. Its position, 


e twenty miles to the south of Jeru- 


m, in the centre of the district in which 


a ee ~ t ¥ it 
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. ‘ Dodiel.’ Nothing more is 


|, Aiah ? LXX (Luc.) adds ‘ and / 
many years as an | her,’ sc, in marriage. Although Abner 


outlaw, rendered it peculiarly suitable for 
his capital. 
4-7. David’s message of thanks to the 


men of Jabesh-gilead for their pious action’ 


in burying the bones of Saul and his sons. 
Possibly the message conceals an attempt 
on David’s part to win the men of Jabesh- 
gilead to his side. 

8. Ish-bosheth, ‘amanofshame.’ The 
original name Ish-baal=‘ man of Baal,’ 
has been preserved in 1 Ch 8 33, 9 9%. In 
the early days of the monarchy the name 
Baal (‘ master,’ ‘ owner’) was used with- 
out scruple as a title of Jehovah, but a 
later age took exception to this usage 
owing to the association of the name with 
foreign cults, and substituted the word 
“ bosheth ’ (shame) for it. 

Mahanaim : on the east of Jordan to the 
north of the river Jabbok (Gen 32 2). 

g. the Ashurite: read probably the 
Asherites (Jg 1 ?) =the tribe of Asher. 

10, 11. With the exception of 1% these 
verses are a late editorial insertion. 

12. Gibeon: the modern £/-J1b, some 
five miles north-north-west of Jerusalem. 

16. Helkath-hazzurim: ‘the field of 
flints,’ or possibly ‘ (sword) edges.’ Prob- 
ably hazziddim ‘ of sides’ was the original 
name given with reference to the fact 
that each combatant plunged his sword 
into his fellow’s side. 

23. with the hinder end of his spear: 
read backwards with his spear,\i.e. with 
a backward stroke: the last clause of the 
verse is a gloss from 20 ?*. ; 

24. The pursuit must have been carried 
some way beyond the wilderness of 
Gibeon by sunset. Read probably “ when 
they were come to the hill to the east of 


the road in the wilderness of Geba,’ i.e. to - 


a point some five miles east of: Gibeon 
whence a road ran down to the Jordan 
valley. : hte 
27. Render: ‘As Jehovah [LXX] liveth, 
if thou hadst not spoken, then (only) 


after the morning would the people have — 


ceased from pursuing every one his brother.’ 
The reference is not to #* (RVm), but 


iniyP4s 
III. 2-5. A notice of David’s family 
which has been transferred from 8. 
3. Chileab: 1 Ch31 ‘ Daniel,’ LXX 
Dalouia. 
an original Dodiyyah. The ‘ Daniel’ of 
1 Chronicles would in that case be a 
corruption of the alternative form 


this son of David. ; 
7. After ‘ Rizpah, 


aa 


7. aay 


Possibly the LXX represents — 


known of — 


to Abner’s appeal to stop the pursuit — fra 


the daughter of 
Abner took 
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pretends to make light of the matter, 
Ish-bosheth’s reprimand was fully justi- 
fied. From the Oriental point of view 
marriage with one of Saul’s .concubines 
was tantamount to claiming the throne 
Ci mOtt a mulweonet La\e 

12. onhis behalf : read with LXX (Luc.) 
to Hebron; the rest of the clause, 
saying, Whose is the land? has arisen 
by dittography. 

17-19. A parenthesis describing how 
Abner had been preparing for David’s 
recognition by Israel. 

27. unto the midst of the gate: read 
with LXX (fo the side of the gate. 

29. that leaneth on a staff: render one 
that holdeth the spindle, i.e. a weak 
effeminate person. 

IV. The assassination of Ish-bosheth. 

2-5. Iwo historical notes which have 
been inserted by a later editor. 

Beeroth: ‘ Wells,’ generally identified 
with el-Bireh, four miles north-north-east of 
Gibeon, and nine miles north of Jerusalem. 
The point of the note is to explain how 
the old Canaanite inhabitants of Beeroth, 
one of the four cities which made a league 
with Israel under Joshua (Jos 9’), had 
been forced to flee to Gittai (presumably 
outside Israelite territory), where they 
became ‘ sojourners.’ Gibeon apparently 
(cf. 21 1 ff.) preserved its dependence for 
some considerable time longer. 

4. Mephibosheth. The original name 
was either Merib-baal, ‘ the lord (Jehovah) 
contends’ (1 Ch 8 44, 9 4%), or Meri-baal, 
“the lord’s (Jehovah’s) hero’ (1 Ch 9 4%). 
As in the case of Ish-baal (2 8) ‘ bosheth ’ 
was substituted for ‘ baal,’ but here a 
further change was made by altering the 
first part of the name. 

6. Read with LXX (as RVm). 

Tot, See! on ~311+2'S 2 2%: 
ment of !! clearly implies that the mes- 
senger was slain by David himself on 
account of his bad news. 

V., VI. relate (a) the Crowning of David 
as King over all Israel (514%); (b) the 
Capture of Jerusalem (5 *!°); (c) the Two 
Victories over the Philistines (5 17-25); and 
(d) the Removal of the Ark to Jerusalem (6). 

The capture of Jerusalem and _ its 
establishment as the capital of Israel and 
Judah marks a turning-point in the his- 
torical and religious development of the 
nation as a whole. But, though the 
transference of the ark is described at 
some length, the editor clearly attached 
but little interest either to the history of 
the city which was destined to be the 
centre of Jewish life and religion for many 


centuries to follow, or to the, historically, 
hardly less important overthrow of the 
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Philistine domination. Yet it is hardly 
doubtful that both these events were 
originally described at greater length, and 
that 5 is merely an extract from the 
records of J. 


Further incidents connected with the - 


Philistines have, it is true, been preserved 
in 21 15-22 and 23 8%, but nothing further 
is recorded of the capture of Jerusalem 
beyond the obscure verses (5 *1%). The 
compilatory character of 5 is shown by 
the position of these verses, for the wars 
with the Philistines (17%5) should follow 
immediately after the union of Israel and 
Judah. 

V. 4, 5. A chronological note of R® 
similar to that in 1 K 2 14 (cf. 1S 131). 

6 ff. Jerusalem, the Urusalim of the Tell 
el-Amarna letters (c. 1400 B.c.), formed 
one of the chain of Canaanite cities which 
completely separated Judah from the 
central portion of Palestine during the 
period of the Judges. The failure of 
Judah to drive out the Jebusite inhabi- 
tants is recorded in Jos 15 ®8; Jg 1 }. 

6. Render as RVm. In the opinion of 
the Jebusites the fortress was so strong 
that the blind and the lame were sufficient 
to defend it: the concluding clause is a 
gloss. 

7. the stronghold of Zion, i.e. the south- 
east hill of Jerusalem, on the north of 
which was built the temple, and on the’ 


~ south Solomon’s palace. 


8a. None of the emendations of this 
corrupt and obscure half-verse is entirely 
satisfactory. The most probable is that 
suggested by Driver, ‘let him go up in 
(or ‘‘ by ’’) the water-channel,’ supposing 
that word rendered ‘ watercourse’ refers 
to the water-shaft connected with the 
‘ Virgin’s Spring ’ on the east of Ophel, by 
which the garrison was enabled to main- 
tain the water supply. 

8b-is a false gloss explaining the origin of 
a well-known saying with reference to the 
exclusion of the blind and lame from the 
Temple (cf. Lev 21 18). 

9. And David dwelt in the stronghold. 
The removal of the royal residence from 
Hebron to Jerusalem, which is here briefly 


narrated, was no doubt largely dictated — 


by political motives. Hebron in the 
extreme south could never have been 
acceptable to the northern tribes, but the 
natural strength of the old Jebusite city 
as well as its position rendered it emi- 
nently suited to be the capital of a 
united Israel. ee 


11, 12. Hiram king of: Tyre, the friend 3 


and ally of Solomon. Either the name is 


‘ 


wrongly given for that of his father Abi- — 


~~, 


baal, or the verses area later insertion. _ 
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: 3 3-16, like 3 *°, should be placed after 
17-25. The recognition of David as 
king by all the tribes not unnaturally 
roused the Philistines to fresh activity. 
Hitherto they had apparently refrained 
from interfering with the internal politics 
of Israel, but now that the nation was 
united under one king they were forced to 
take the offensive or lose their hold over 
central Palestine. In the result they 


- were twice defeated and henceforward 


exercised but little influence on the 
history of Israel and Judah. 

17. went down to the hold. The verb 
“went down’ makes it clear that ‘ the 
hold’ is not ‘the stronghold of Zion,’ 
but the stronghold of Adullam (1 S 22), 
whence David afterwards ‘went up’ to 
the valley of Rephaim (!*). The scene 
of the battle is the same as that of 25 
23 1° f., where the Philistines are stated 


_ to have a garrison at Bethlehem. 


18. the valley of Rephaim, the modern 
el-Bag'a, between Jerusalem and Bethle- 
hem, some three miles south-west of the 
former. 

20. Baal-perazim: ‘ Baal of the burst- 
ings forth.’ ‘Probably the name was 
applied originally to a fountain bursting 
out of the hill-side’ (Driver). Here the 


name is explained by David’s victory, - 


Baal being clearly used as a title of 
Jehovah (cf.1S 14 v.n.; 252%). 

21. images: read with Chronicles and 
LXX gods. — 

VI. The removal of the ark to Jerusalem 
marks the first stage in that centralization 
of religious worship which was one of 
the most characteristic features of later 
Judaism. For the presence of the ark, 
the ancient symbol of Jehovah, in the 
new capital necessarily carried with it the 
recognition of Jerusalem as the centre of 
the religious life of the nation. 

It has been suggested with great prob- 
ability by Kennedy that the neglect of the 
ark during the reign of Saul was due to the 
fact that throughout this period Kiriath- 


_jearim (1 S 6 *4) had been under the juris- | 


_ diction of the Philistines, and that the ark 


‘in consequence had not been accessible to 
the Israelites. 
1. This notice clearly describes the pre- 
paration for some hostile enterprise, and 
has no connexion with the religious cere- 


mony that follows. Kennedy con- 


jectures that it orginally introduced an 


account of further military operations 


. 


which put an end to the Philistine suze- 
tainty over the cities of the Gibeonite 


"thereby opened the way for the removal | 
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of the ark. He further supposes that this 
account was suppressed by the compiler 
as inconsistent with his view that the ark 
had all along been under Israelite control, 

2. from Baale Judah; read with 1 Ch 
13° to Baalah of Judah. Baalah is 
identified with Kiriath-jearim in 1 Ch /.c. 
and Josi15 * ©, 18 44. 

7. for his error, etc.: read with Chron- 
icles because he put forth his hand to the 
avk, and he died before God. Whatever 
was the actual cause of Uzzah’s death, 
whether the shock which he experienced 
on realizing that he had broken the taboo 
associated with the ark, or the strain in- 
duced by his efforts to save it, the explana- 
tion here given clearly reflects an early 
religious standpoint according to which 
all contact with sacred objects was 
fraught with danger to the unauthorized 
individual. 

13. Obed-edom the Gittite. Like many 
other foreigners in the service of David, 
Obed-edom was certainly a worshipper of 
Jehovah. 

18. Itis noticeable that David through- 
out this episode exercises priestly func- 
tions: clothed with the linen ephod he 
offers sacrifice, and blesses the people in 
the name of Jehovah at the conclusion of 
the ceremony. 

VII. David proposes to build a house 
for Jehovah, but is informed by Nathan 
that Jehovah does not desire this, In- 
stead Jehovah promises that David's 
dynasty shall be established for ever; 
David’s prayer of thanksgiving. 

The whole purport of the message con- 
veyed by Nathan is that David is not to 
build a house, that is a temple, for Jehovah, 
but Jehovah will build a house, that is a 
dynasty, for David. In 4, however, we 
find a different conception of the messagé, 
which takes Dawvid’s ‘seed’ to mean 
Solomon only, and understands the 


message as referring to the building of the 


temple by the latter. Elsewhere in the 
chapter both ‘ seed ’ and “ house ’ denote 
David's descendants or dynasty, and there 


is no reference to the temple of Solomon. © 


Hence most commentators agree in treat- 
ing 13 as a later Deuteronomic interpola- 
tion. The rest of the chapter is probably 
to be ascribed to a later stratum of E. 


6. have walked in a tent, etc.: read ' 


on the basis of 1 Ch 17° have gone from 
tent to tent and from dwelling to dwell- 
ing. The ‘tent’ refers to the ancient 
‘tent of meeting,’ and-‘ the dwelling ’ to 


the temporary sojournings of the ark, — 
such as at Kiriath-jearim. The narrator sus 
| seems to have no knowledge of the temple 


at Shiloh. bi 


¢ 


- 
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11b. The prophet makes known the 
main point of his message, viz. the per- 
manence of David’s dynasty, a point 
which he develops further in #2. Except 
in !8 the terms are quite general, and refer 
to David’s posterity as a whole and not 
to any particular member of it. 

13. a house formy name. This phrase 
is characteristic of the Deuteronomic 
framework of Kings (cf. 1K 3%, 5 *°, 
818 f.), and has its origin in the regular 
formula employed in Deuteronomy with 
reference to the centralsanctuary ‘ to cause 
his name to dwell’ or ‘ to set his name 
there.’ 

15. Read with Chronicles and I will 
not take away my mercy from him, as I 
took it away from him that was before 
thee. 

21. for thy word’s sake, and according 
to thine own heart: read fo. glorify thy 
sevvant hast thou promised, and according 
to thine own heart hast thou wrought in 
making thy servant know all this great- 
Ness. 

23. Read on the basis of LXX and 
1 Ch: And what other nation is there on 
the earth like thy people Israel, whom its 
God went to redeem for himself as a 
people, to make himself a name and to do 
for them great and wonderful things, to 


drive out before his people a nation and its 


gods? 

VIII. Summary of David’s Wars and 
Lists of his Principal Officers.. 

This chapter was evidently intended 


_ by the editor to form a concluding sum- 


mary of David’s reign: Like 1S 14 4751 
it is to be assigned to the Deuteronomic 


editor, who omitted the whole of 9-20 


from his edition. In the brief review 
of David’s wars (+14) he is clearly drawing 
from a fuller narrative, *° in particular 
being a condensed account of the war 
with Syria (10). The notices of David’s 
family at Hebron (3 5) and at Jerusalem 
(5 1248) come probably from the same 


‘hand, and should be placed after 1. 


1. the bridle of the mother city : the 
meaning of the phrase is quite uncertain; 


it is usually taken to mean the hegemony 
_ of the Philistine metropolis. 


2. Nothing is known of this war with 


Moab, though later Moab was. a tribu- 
_ tary of Israel, and the Stone of Mesha 
attests the unfriendly relations between 
Israel and Moab during the reign of Omri. 
_ On the other hand, 1 S 22? f. points to 

friendly relations in the past. — 


3. to recover the dominion: read with 
LXX, Chronicles, to establish his do- 


. minion by the river Euphrates. 


oh took from him: read slew. of them. 
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It was not customary at this period to 
.take large bodies of prisoners. 

10. Joram: read with Chronicles 
Hadoram. 

13. when he returned from: read And 
when he returned from smiting the Syrians 
he smote Edom (Chronicles, LXX) in the 
valley of Salt. The similarity between 
the two words Syria (Avam) and Edom 
has led to their being frequently confused. 
The Syrians dwelt in the north-east of 
Palestine, while the valley of Salt was 
in the extreme south in the neighbourhood 
of Edom (2 K 147 f.: cf. Ps 60 title). 

16-18 recur in a slightly different form 
in 20 23-26 

17. and Zadok, etc.: read and Abiathar 
the son of Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub, 
and Zadok were priests. 

18. Cherethites, Pelethites : these formed 
David's foreign bodyguard (cf. 15 18, 20 *). 
The Cherethites came from the south 
(Negeb, 1S 3014), and were presumably 
a Philistine clan (cf. Zeph25; Ezek 
25 18). The name supports the theory that 
they came originally from Crete. The 
Pelethites (Pélétht) were probably also a 
Philistine clan, but the name cannot be 
treated as a form of Philistine (Pélishtt). 

and David’s sons were priests: 
Chronicles ‘ were chief about the king,’ 
a characteristic alteration in. accordance 
with later views as to the priesthood. The 
statement of the text is quite in accord 
with the practice of the early monarchy, 
when the priesthood was still not con- 
fined to any particular tribe or family (cf. 
Jg 17°). 

IX.-XX. The History of the Succession 
to the Throne.—The events set forth are 
closely connected with, and mutually 
dependent on, one another, the section as 
a whole being distinguished by unity of 
plan and conception. The aim of the 
narrative clearly is to trace the steps by 
which the way was prepared for the acces- 
sion of Solomon. The writer accordingly 
narrates (a) David’s relations with the 
descendants of Saul (9); (6) the circum- 
stances which led to David’s becoming 
acquainted with Beth-sheba, and to the 
birth of Solomon (10-12); (c) the story of 
the murder of Amnon, David’s firstborn 
(13); (d) the rebellion and death of 
Absalom (20). The concluding incident, 
viz. the attempt of Adonijah, the fourth © 
son, to obtain the throne (1 K 1) Wel ip 
to the same narrative. 

IX. The narrative obviously “requires: 


| some introduction, and since David’s- 


question presupposes that he was ignorant _ 
of the existence of any survivors of the — 
house of Saul, it ae been yee! ; ' 
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hat 21 +" originally preceded this chap- 
er. The vengeance’ exacted by the 
_Gibeonites on the house of Saul would 
account for the form of David’s enquiry 
as well as for his treatment of Mephi- 
bosheth (19 *’); and lastly it would fur- 
ish a suitable introduction to the 
istory of the succession. 
_X.-XII. The war with Ammon: David's 
sin. 
David sends an embassy to condole 

“with Hanun king of Ammon on the 

death of his father Nahash, but the 
ambassadors are grossly insulted, and 
a .war ensues. The Ammonites secure 
_the aid of a large force of Syrians, 
and prepare to give battle outside their 
capital Rabbah. Joab, with the pick of 
the Israelite army, attacks and defeats 
__ the Syrians, while the Ammonites retire 
into the city (+44). 
(The Syrians under Hadadezer collect 
a large army on the east of Jordan, but 
are defeated by David with heavy loss 
~ 19].) In the following spring Joab is 
“sent to besiege Rabbah (111). David 
_ remains at Jerusalem, where he commits 
his great sin with Bath-sheba, the wife of 
Uriah the Hittite, one of his warriors. 
_ After vainly attempting to conceal his sin, 
David instructs Joab to bring about the 
death of Uriah. His orders are promptly 
carried out, and David then marries 
Bath-sheba, who bears him a son (11). 
_ The prophet Nathan, by a parable, 
awakens the king to a sense of his guilt, 
and announces the punishment for his 
crime. The child of Bath-sheba dies 
despite David’s intercession, but another 
‘son, Solomon, is born later (12 1*5). The 
account of the siege of Rabbah is then 


12. and for the cities of our God: 
read and for the ark of God. That 
the practice of taking the ark into 
battle still continued is shown by 
II 11 
15-19. It is not possible to determine 
with any certainty either the time or the 
details of this second campaign against 
the Syrians. The abrupt mention of 
Hadadezer in 16 points to some earlier 
mention of his name such as is found in the 
parallel account (8° ff.). Probably his 
name was originally given in §, since 
8° f. and 10 }® both support the view that 
he was the overlord of the other Syrian 
princes. In any case these verses can 
hardly be in their place here, since the _ 
natural sequel of 14 is given in 111, In 
the latter Joab is still in command, 
whereas David himself takes the field 
against Hadadezer in this section. It is 
more probable that the conquest of the 
Jaulan was undertaken after and not 
during the war with Ammon. 
XI. 3. Uriah the Hittite: Uriah and 
Eliam were members of the ‘ Thirty’ 
(23 3489). Eliam, the father of Bath- 
sheba, was the son of Ahithophel (15 1%). 
The fact that Uriah (‘Jehovah is my | 4 
light’) bore an Israelite name and had 
married an Israelite wife, indicates that 
foreigners, though technically only gévim, 
r ‘ protected strangers,’ were admitted 
to the privileges of Israelite citireneity: 
at this period. te 
6. In order to conceal his sin David oe 
recalls Uriah from the front, but the latter 
refuses to visit his house on the ground 
that he is still on active service. David — 
then makes him drunk, but the warrior met 
remains true to his conception of his 


resumed. At the final assault David | duty. As alastresort David sendsorders = 
commands in person; he captures the city | to Joab which will ensure Uriah’s death ed: if 
and carries off great spoil; the inhabitants | in battle. ‘a ve 


12. and the morrow: ean aS IR ViNies ss | 

21. Jerubbesheth, for ‘ Jerubbaal’ (Jg 
71). The substitution of besheth (=bo- 
sheth: cf. 28) fot ‘baal’ in this name. — 
only occurs here. i 

22. Insert with LXX. at the faa mae 
the verse even all things concerning the 
war. And David was angry with Jo 
and he said to the messenger, Wherefor 
went ye so nigh, etc., repeating the words 
of 2021 down to ‘ why went ve so nighe 
wall ?’ 
_ XII. 1-154, which has suffered from 
‘expansion in 1012, , probably did not 
part of the original narrative in } 
| 11 2? was Stes immediatel 


of _ Rabbah and the other Ammonite 
cities are condemned to various forms 
of hard labour (12 2&1), 

Riis 6 ff, The Syrian mercenaries were 
obtained from various principalities in the 
ic tnow knownasthe Jaulan, lying be- 
MountHermon and the river Jabbok. 
and all the host of the mighty men: 
cE and all the host and the mighty 

Len. The seat ‘were a body of es 


re ‘oppo ed “the Bas ie. ‘ 
for the occasion (cf. 
battle that ensued ae 


XII.) 


announcement of the death of the child 
(#4). In all probability the section, which 
is clearly based on early material, was 
derived from. another source. 

6. fourfold: read with LXX seven- 
fold. 

10-12, A later expansion based on the 
subsequent history. It is clear from 4 
that the divine punishment, in view of 
David’s repentance, does not extend 
beyond the death of the child. 

14. Read ‘Howbeit because thou hast 
scorned Jehovah in this thing.’ 

26. the royal city: read the water city 
as in 27, i.e. the fortification which pro- 
tected the water supply of Rabbah. 

30. of their king: read with LXX of 
Milcom, the national god of Ammon. 

were precious stones: read with Pesh. 
was a precious stone, and it (the stone) 
was set, etc. 

31. Read as RVm. The theory that 
the passage refers to various forms of 
torture is not supported either by the 
language or by the construction of the 
Hebrew. 

XIII., XIV. Amnon and Absalom. 

Amnon, David’s firstborn son and pre- 
sumably his.successor, is slain by Absalom 
the next heir for violating his half-sister 
Tamar. Absalom flees to his maternal 
grandfather, the king of Geshur, with 
whom he remains for three years (13). 
Joab, with the aid of the wise woman of 
Tekoa, then obtains the king’s consent 
to Absalom’s return. After two years 
Absalom stirs up Joab to arrange a meeting 
with David, which results in the recon- 
ciliation of father and son (14). 

XIII. 1. The mother of Tamar and of 
Absalom was Maacah, the daughter of the 
king of Geshur (3 *); Amnon was the son of 
Ahinoam, the Jezreelitess (3 !), and there- 
fore only half-brother to Tamar. Mar- 
riage with a half-sister was apparently 
alee at this period (13 *: cf. Gen 

20), though forbidden by later legislation 
(Lev 18 9), 

16. Read on the basis of the LXX (Luc.): 
‘Not so, my brother, for greater is this 
wrong in sending me away than the other 
that thou didst unto me. 

18. a long garment with sleeves, as 
RVm. The meaning of the phrase, which 
only occurs here and Gen 37*f., is un- 
certain. 

21. Add with LXX, Vulgate, yet he 


did not vex the spirit of Amnon his son, — 


for he loved him, because he was his 


__. firstborn. 


27. Add with LXX And Absalom made 
a a like the feast of a king. 
. for 7 the appointment of Absalom 
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this hath been determined: a doubtful 
rendering of a difficult text. Read for 
upon the mouth of Absalom hath there 
been a scowl (Ewald). 

34. But Absalom fled: to be omitted; 
Absalom’s flight is recorded in its proper 
place in 87. 

and, behold, much people, etc.: read on 
the basis of LXX and, behold, much 
people came by the way of Horonaim 
(=the two Horons) by the descent; and 
the watchman came and told the king, 
saying, 1 see men coming from the way 
of Horonaim on the hill-side. 

XIV. The wise woman of Tekoa, at the 
instance of Joab, persuades the king by 
a pitiful story to allow Absalom to return 
to Jerusalem. Here he remains for two 
years, but is unable to obtain full forgive- 
ness from his father until he forces Joab 
to arrange a meeting with the king. 
The wise woman, according to her story, 
was a widow with two sons, one of whom 
slew the other. She appeals to the king, 
because by the law of blood revenge her 
kinsfolk demanded the death of the sur- 
viving son, and she was therefore in 
danger of being left childless. Having 
secured the king’s promise that her son 
should be spared, she proceeds to apply 
her parable to David’s treatment of 
Absalom: by making the latter an exile 
the king is acting in the same way as her 
kinsfolk. David shrewdly suspects that 
the woman has been prompted by someone 
and asks if it is Joab; on hearing that it 
is, he consents to Absalom’s return, but 
refuses to see him. Absalom waits two 
years, and then coerces Joab into taking 
further action on his behalf. A meeting 
with his father is brought about and the 
two are reconciled. 

14. Read, with a slight alteration, ‘ but 
God will not take away the life of him who 
deviseth plans not to banish from him 
one that is banished.’ In a the wise 
woman uses the uncertainty of human 
life as an argument for immediate action; 
in 6 she points out that the recalling of 
the exile, instead of entailing divine 
punishment, will rather meet with God’s 
approval, for by so doing the king will 
enable Absalom to return to the Mega 
of Jehovah (1 S 26 19). 

15-17 are out of place here: they should 
be inserted between 7 and & | 

25-27. A description of Absalom’s 
beauty and his family of which the post-_ 
exilic date is indicated by the late phrase © 

‘after the king’s vot ”. Further, ac-_ 
cording to 1 K 15,2, Absalom’s ‘daughter 
was called Maacah, while bas Dope) 
definitely that he had noson.. -—t 


i 


_ XV.-XIX. Absalom’s rebellion. 
" XV. 1-12. With a view doubtless to 
“strengthening his claims as heir-apparent 
_Absalom assumes semi-royal dignity, and 
seeks to gain popularity by affecting an 
“interest in all those who have any case 
_ to submit to the king’s judgement: in this 
_way he ‘stole the heart of’ the men of 
‘Israel. After four years (LXX, Luc.) 
he obtains leave to visit Hebron under 
_ pretext of a vow, and there has himself 
_ proclaimed king. 
_ 7. Hebron was admirably suited for 
_ Absalom ’s purpose, as its inhabitants were 
probably somewhat disaffected owing to 
__ the removal of the government to Jeru- 
__ salem: possibly also the union with the 
northern tribes was not viewed with too 
much favour by Judah and the clans allied 
tot. 

12. Ahithophel of Giloh was the grand- 
_ father of Bath-sheba, and may well have 
been actuated by feelings of resentment 
towards David. , 

13-XVI. 14. David’s flight. 

On hearing of Absalom’s revolt David 
at once decides to leave Jerusalem, As 
the troops defile out of the city on their 
way across the Kidron Valley, David 
seeks to dissuade Ittai the Gittite, whose 
troop of 600 was marching in rear of 
the royal bodyguard, from sharing his 
fortunes, but Ittai vigorously protests 
his fidelity to the king’s cause, and is 
allowed to proceed (15 1%?). The king 
next orders Zadok and Abiathar to take 
the ark back to Jerusalem, and arranges 
that their two sons shall keep him in- 
formed of what happens in the city (?*?9). 
_ At the next stage of the retreat, the ascent 
of the Mount of Olives, Hushai the 
Archite is also bidden to return to Jeru- 
salem, in order that he may defeat the 
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sons of Zadok and Abiathar with informa- 
tion (8°37), A little further on David 
meets Ziba, the servant of Mephibosheth, 
_ who informs him that Jonathan’s son is 
remaining in Jerusalem with the idea of 
regaining the kingdom. Davidthereupon 
transfers Mephibosheth’s property to Ziba 
(164), While still on the road to the 
Jordan David is cursed by Shimei of 
Benjamin. Abishai wishes to avenge 
the insult, but is restrained by David 
(36.514), ; 
' XV. 17. Read and the king went forth, 
and all his servants after him; and they 
took up their stand at the last house. 


Jerusalem above the Kidron 


: 
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counsels of Ahitophel, and also supply the | 


_ The king and his suite halted at the last | 


all the troops marched by — 
the Jordan. The phrases 


(XVII. 


* all the people ’ (17) and ‘ all his servants * 
(#8) must be transposed (LXX). 

18. and all the Gittites: read and the 
men of Ittat the Gittite. Ittai was pre- 
sumably a soldier of fortune who had 
recently joined the service of David. 

23. Read and all the people wept with 
a loud voice; but the king stood in the 
valley of Kidvon while the peopte passed 
on before him in the direction of the olive 
tvee which is in the wilderness. 

24. Read and, lo, Zadok and Abiathar 
were bearing the ark of God, and they set 
down the avk of God until all the people, 
etc. A later editor has substituted ‘ and 
all the Levites with him’ (an obvious 
anachronism) for ‘and Abiathar.’ The 
presence of the ark is here treated as a 
matter of course, but David realizes that 
Jehovah’s purpose cannot be affected by 
the presence, or otherwise, of this ancient 
symbol, and orders the priests to take the’ 
ark back. The suppression of Abiathar’s 
name reflects the view of a later age 
according to which Zadok was the sole 
representative of the priestly caste, but 
the Hebrew indicates that David in 25?? 
was addressing both priests (cf. 2°). 

27. Art thou not a seer? Read ‘ See 
now, do thou and Abiathar return,’ etc. 

32. Hushai the Archite. Add with 
LXX the friend of David as in 1618: 
probably this was a court title. 

XVI. 3. Probably the truer explanation 
of Mephibosheth’s absence is given in 
19 25 ff. 

7. Shimei’s charge of bloodshed cer- 
tainly acquires greater force if, with 
Budde, we place 21 114 (slaying of Saul’s 
descendants) at the beginning of David’s 
reign. 

14. came weary. The name of the 
place to which they came has obviously 
fallen out. LXX (Luc.), adds ‘to the 
Jordan,’ which is quite suitable (cf. 17"). 


15-XVII. 14. Absalom at Jerusalem: 


Hushai and Ahitophel. 

14. Hushai defends his desertion of 
David on the ground that Absalom has 
been chosen both by Jehovah and by the 
people: he further urges that he has merely 


transferred his allegiance from father to. 


son. 5 

XVI. 20 f. On the advice of Ahitophe 
Absalom takes possession of his father’s 
harem, thus openly asserting his succes- 


sion, and at the same time making it— 


evident that the breach with his father 
was final. ; 


XVII. 1 ff. Ahitophel next asks leave — 


to pursue David at once with a large force. 
He argues that a sudden attack will cause 


David’s troops to desert and leave him 
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defenceless, and that bis death will result 
in the universal recognition of Absalom 
as king. The advice appeals to Absalom, 
but Hushai counsels delay on the ground 
that a repulse at the start might easily 
lead to a panic among the followers of 
Absalom, and suggests that an over- 
whelming force’ was necessary with 
Absalom in command. In ‘the end 
Absalom follows Hushai’s advice, and in 
so doing seals his own fate. 

3. Read with LXX ‘and I will bring 
back all the people unto thee as a bride 
veturneth to hey husband: thou seekest 
but the life of one man; and all the people 
will be at peace.’ 

11. The real object of Hushai’s advice 
is to give David time to organize his 
troops and prepare a defensive position. 

to battle: read with LXX in thei 

— midst. 

15 f. Information of what had tran- 
spired is sent by the sons of Zadok and 
Abiathar: the latter are observed and 
pursued, but escape and convey Hushai’s 
message to David that no time should be 
lost in crossing the Jordan. The king at 
once crosses the river with all his troops, 
and proceeds to Mahanaim, where he is 
hospitably received by the neighbouring 
sheikhs. 

25. Ithra the Israelite: read with 1 Ch 
217 and LXX Jether the Ishmaelite. 
Amasa’s mother Abigail was, like Zeruiah, 

s the sister of David. 

28. Read brought couches for lying 
down, and rugs and basons and earthen 
vessels; and offered wheat, etc., to David 

_ and to his people to eat. 

29. cheese of. The word only occurs 

here, and its meaning is quite conjectural: 
_,if‘ cheese’ or ‘ dried curds ’ is correct, the 
word has become misplaced. 

XVIII. Defeat and death of Absalom. 
David divides his forces into three parts 
Are under Joab, Abishai, and Ittai respec- 
ss tively, but is persuaded by the people to 
Saye! remain in the city himself. Absalom’s 


ed forces are heavily defeated, and a large 
-.- number of fugitives perish in the rocky 
> “jungle ,of, Ephraim.’ In -his- flight 
Absalom is caught by the head in the 
2.5 AL branches of an oak, and is left suspended 
ei 6 in mid-air as his mule rushes on. Joab 
ee is informed of his plight, and slays him 
. despite the special order of the king that 


Absalom’s life should be spared. He 
then calls off the pursuit. 

6. the forest of Ephraim: render the 
jungle of Ephraim, somewhere in Gilead. 
“ots Oe Absalom is carried by his mule under 
_ an oak, and his head is so tightly wedged 


3 


P5 
(Ry in a fork of the branches that he is unable 


by: Ziba in helping the king’s- 


to free himself: there is no indication that 
he was caught by the hair. 

18. As Absalom was still a young man, 
the reason given for the erection of a 
memorial is hardly a probable one. 
Possibly, as Budde and Klostermann have 
suggested, the verse originally stated that 
David erected a memorial pillar to hisson, 
because he had left no son. This con- 
jecture is supported by the reading of 
LXX ‘ for he said, He has no son to keep 
his name in remembrance.’ 

10-32. The news of Absalom’s death is 
carried by Ahimaaz the son of Zadok and 
a nameless Cushite after Joab had tried 
to. dissuade the former. In the race to 
Mahanaim Ahimaaz outruns the Cushite, 
but, when confronted with the king, is 
afraid to announce the struth about 
Absalom: David first learns of Absalom’s 
death from the Cushite. 

21. the Cushite. Cush corresponds 
roughly to the modern Sudan (cf. Is 18 1). 
The man was nameless probably because 
he was a slave. 

23. By making a detour and so reaching 
the highway Ahimaaz was able to out- 
distance his fellow-runner, who apparently 
went straight across country. The “ way 
of the Plain ’ was doubtless the local name 
for the road leading to the Plain, i.e. the 
broad expanse of the Jordan valley, north 
of the Dead Sea. 

33-XIX. 8. David’s grief for his son is 
so great that what should have been an 
occasion for rejoicing is turned into mourn- 
ing, and the victorious troops slink into 
the city as if ashamed of their victory. 
It is not until Joab has administered a 
sharp rebuke to the king for his selfish 
sorrow, and warned him’ that he is en- 
dangering the throne, that the latter | 
consenfs to appear in public. | 

XIX. 86-43. A revulsion of © public 
opinion now takes place among the people, 
and they call up their leaders to reinstate. 
the king. Their words are reported to 
David, whose first concern is to win back 
his own tribe of Judah. He sends Zadok 
and Abiathar to urge Judah on the score ~ 
of kinship not to be behindhand in bring- | 
ing the king back to his house,and promises — 
to make Amasa commander-in-chief in 
place of Joab. The message effects its — 
purpose, and the men of Judah go to — 
Gilgal to meet the king. AL dene 

16 ff. Shimei, who is accompanied by — 
a thousand men of Benjamin, is the firs’ 


| to make his peace, though Abishai urges — 


that heshould beputtodeath. __ 
_ The. narrative is interrupted b 
parenthetical notice of the zeal di 


Cpe 


to cross the river. Render Now Ziba 
... had rushed down to the Jordan 
before the Ring, and kept passing to and 
over the ford in order to bring over, 
etc. 

_ 18. when he was come over: render 
as he was about to pass over. 

20. the first of all the house of Joseph. 
This claim of Shimei of Benjamin to belong 
_ to the house of Joseph supports the view 
ft that Benjamin was originally reckoned 

among the northern tribes. 

_ 24ff. Shimei is succeeded by Mephi- 
bosheth, who defends. himself from the 
charges made by Ziba. David cuts short 

_ his long-winded explanation by ordering 

the inheritance to be divided between the 
two. 

31-39. Theaged Barzillai, who had been 
the king’s host at Mahanaim, accompanies 
him as far as the Jordan, and then takes 
his leave. The king invites him to his 
court, but Barzillai declines on the score 
of age, and asks that his son Chimham 
may go in his stead. 

31. and he went over Jordan: read 

_ and passed on with the king to escort him 
to the Jordan. 

36. Read ‘ Thy servant would pass on a 
little way with the king. Both here and 
in 31‘ Jordan ’ has been added by a scribe 
who failed to see that the verb rendered 

‘to pass’ or ‘ cross over’ was here used 

in the sense of ‘ to pass on.’ 
39. and the king went over: read with 

LXX (Luc.) but the king stood still. 

The king took leave of Barzillai before 
crossing over (*). 
40-43. Rivalry of Israel and Judah. 

- On reaching the other side of Jordan 

the king is escorted by all Judah and half 
Israel. Thelatter complain, not unnatur- 
ally, that Judah had stolen a march on 
- them, though Israel and Judah alike were 
the king’s subjects. The Judzans retort 
that they were nearer of kin, though they 
had not taken advantage of their tribal 
-connexion. The men of Israel in reply 


descent: moreover, they had been the 

first to speak of recalling the king. The 

ter had the best of the argument, but 

words of the men of Judah were 
hi 


the words of the men of Israel.’ 


2 passing on with the king, etc. 
1 David’s men with him: 


cet hh si 
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ppeal to their larger number and to their 


with LXX and all the men of | used to say aforetime, Let th 


ng that all David's men are his | 
erty Ser ane pak Be GO; ebOa 
| with s 
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read with LXX ‘and I am also the first- 
born rather than thou.’ 

XX. The revolt of Sheba. F 

The immediate result of the dispute 
was a fresh revolt headed by Sheba, a 
Benjamite, which had for its object the 
restoration of Israel’s tribal independence. 
Amasa fails to carry out his commission 
of raising the levies of Judah within the 
prescribed tithe, so Abishai is sent off 
with David’s standing army. The two 
contingents:meet at Gibeon, where Joab, 
who had accompanied Abishai, treacher- 
ously murders Amasa. Meantime Sheba 
has fled to Abel-beth-maacah in the ex- 
treme north. This city is besieged by 
Joab, but is saved from destruction by 
the intervention of a wise woman who 
induces the people to slay Sheba, and 
delivers his head to Joab. The chapter 
ends with a repetition of 8 1618, 

7. Read And there went out after him 
Abishai and Joab and the Cherethites, 
etc. Joab was still in disgrace, but the 
sequel shows that he accompanied the ex- 
pedition and speedily assumed the virtual __ 
command. 

8a. came to meet them: read came 
at the head of the people, i.e. the levies. 

6 should probably be read ‘and Joab was 
girt with a sword underneath his dress, 
and upon it (i.e. outside) was a sword 
fastened upon his loins in the sheath 
thereof, and it came out and fell.’ Like 
Ehud (Jg 3 1°), Joab had a (second) sword , 
concealed under his military dress with ‘ 


* ne J 


_which he stabbed Amasa. ' Pan 


14. Read (with Budde) Now he(Sheba) 
had gone through all the tribes of Isvael,  — 
but they treated him with contempt, and 
he came to Abel-beth-maacah ; and all the — 
Bichrites went in after him. CAGE 

Abel-beth-Maacah, the modern Abii, — 
about four miles west of Dan (Tell-el-Kadi) 
in the extreme north. fe AY Blea 

150. Read (with Klostermann) and there — 
came a wise woman out of the city and — 
stood upon the rampart, while all the 
people who were with Joab weve devising — 
means to throw down the wall; and she 
said, Hear, etc. The rampart was a 
small outer wall, or outwork, at a little 


distance from the city wall. 
18. Read on the ‘basis of LXX 


come to an end which the 
Israel had established, but t 
The woman. re] 


to destroy a, Cit 


rying the, 


any attempt by Saul to exterminate: the 
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the woman went into the city and spoke 
unto all the people in her wisdom. 

23-26. David’s officers of state. 

This repetition of 8 1*18 is probably due 
to the editor who replaced 9-20, his object 
being to preserve the original connexion 
of 21 114 with the earlier chapters, 

XXI.-XXIV. An appendix of, miscel- 
laneous fragments. 

These chapters now break the original 
connexion of 9-20 with 1 K r ™, and must 
therefore have been inserted after the 
division of the books of Samuel and Kings. 
Their contents are: (a) the famine in 
Israel and the death of Saul’s sons at the 
hands of the Gibeonites (21 114); (b) a 
series of exploits against the Philistines 
(2z 145-22); (c) A Hymn of Triumph (22 
=Ps 18); (d) David’s ‘Last Words’ 
(23 1"); (e) further exploits against the 
Philistines and list of David’s heroes 
(23 39); (f) the census and its conse- 
quences (24). The two narratives (a) and 
(f) are closely related both in style and 
content, and belong to the beginning of 
David’s reign. Not improbably their 
order has been reversed, (f) following 
originally after 6, while (a) preceded 9 
(Budde). If, as is generally supposed, 
these two sections were omitted by 
the R° editor, it is difficult to see why 
they were not restored at the same time 
as 9-20, especially as 21 114 bears on the 
history of the succession. 

XXI. 1-14. On consulting the oracle 
David learns that the famine from which 
Israel had suffered for three years was 
due to the blood-guilt which Saul had 
incurred by his breach of the covenant 
with Gibeon (Jos9). The Gibeonites 
refuse to take any money compensation, 
and demand that seven of Saul’s sons 
should be delivered to them for execution. 
David hands over the two sons of Rizpah 
and the five sons of Merab. Rizpah keeps 


guard over the dead for six months until. 


David has their bones, with those of Saul 
and Jonathan, buried in the family 
sepulchre of Kish. 

The incident affords yet another illus- 
tration of the primitive religious outlook 
of this period. The prolonged famine 
is directly ascribed to the wrath of Je- 
- hovah which, so it was thought, had never 
been properly appeased after Saul’s 
_ violation of an ancient covenant. This 

crime could only be expiated by blood, 
and since the offender was no longer alive, 
the blood of his children is demanded by 
the injured party, a claim which is ob- 
viously regarded both by David and by 
the narrator as a just one. No record of 
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old Canaanite inhabitants of Gibeon 
has been preserved, though, as we have 
seen, the historical note on the sister city 
of Beeroth (42%) hints at a similar 
incident. 

1. It is for Saul, and for his bloody 
house: read with LXX Upon Saul and 
upon his house (vests) blood, i.e. the guilt 
of innocent blood (cf. 16 ®; Dt 19 1). 

6. in Gibeah of Saul, the chosen of the 
Lord: read in Gibeon, in the hill of 
Jehovah. 

7, On the view adopted above as to 
the original position of the section this 
must be a later insertion. 

8. Michal: read Merab. 

9. The beginning of the barley harvest 
falls some time in April, while the first 
rains occur in October. The coming of the 
rain was a sign of Jehovah's forgiveness; 
hence Rizpah might now hope for per- 
mission to bury her dead. The exposure 
of the dead to the birds and wild beasts 
was equivalent, according to the ideas 
of the times, to exclusion from Sheol. 

15-22. The four exploits recorded here 
and the exploits of David’s heroes in 23 § ff. ~ 
obviously belong to the same narrative, 
and are to be referred to the period of 
the final struggle with the Philistines 
(5 17-25), 

I5. with him, etc.: read with him, and 
dwelt in Gob, and they fought with the 
Philistines. Then avose ... . who was of 
the sons of the giants, etc. The name 
of the Philistine is concealed in the words 
rendered and David waxed faint, which 
make no sense. \ 

19. the son of Jaare-oregim : read with 
I Ch 205 the son of Jaiy. The Chronicle 
has attempted to harmonize this passage 
with 1S17 by changing ‘the Beth- 
lehemite’ (beth-hal-lahmi) into ‘ Lahmi — 
the brother of’ (eth-Lahmi-ahi). There 
can be no doubt that this verse gives the 
true version of the slaying of Goliath, | 
and that later tradition has transferred 
the name Goliath to the nameless giant 
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XXII. This psalm is not found in 
Chronicles, and has evidently been in- 
serted from the Psalter. 

XXIII. 1-7. David’s ‘ Last Words.’ 

A didactic poem setting forth the con- | 
trast between the righteous and the un- 
righteous ruler. As in the case of the very 
similar ‘ Blessings ’ of Jacob (Gen 49) and 
Moses (Dt 33), the ascription of authorship 


) must not be taken literally, since the 


style and contents point to a considerably _ 


_ later date than that of David. The text 


unfortunately is very corrupt. - eee 
1. the sweet psalmist of Israel: render 
. A ny ay 3 
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the darling of the songs of Israel, ie. the 
favourite theme of Israel’s poets. 
8-39. List of David’s heroes. 
The list is also given in rt Ch rr !!41, 
_ and twelve of the names recur in 1 Ch 
— y2 215, 
8-12. The exploits of the Three. 
_ chief of the captains: render chief of 
_ the Three. 
_  Josheb-basshebeth a Tahchemonite: 
_ read /sh-baal the Hachmonite. 
_ the same was Adino the Eznite: read 
with rChizr he brandished his spear 
over. 
9. Read -Eleazar, the son of Dodai, the 
_ Ahohite. 
with David, when: read with 1 Chi1 
he was with David at Pas-dammim 
(=Ephes-dammim, 15171), when the 
| Philistines . were gathered together to 
baitle. 
: II. with a troop; read fo Lehi. 
: 13-17a, The story of how three of the 
_ Thirty risked their lives to gratify David’s 
_ wish for a drink of water from the well of 
_ Bethlehem is out of place here, and should 
_ be placed after the list of the Thirty. 
A later editor has wrongly taken the word 
_ “three ’ here as equivalent to ‘ the Three’ 
of 8 ff. 
5 13. in the harvest time into the cave: 
read at the beginning of harvest to the 
hold of Adullam. The positions occupied 
by the opposing forces are the same as 
those of 5 1718. 
18-23. Abishai and Benaiah. 
The exploits of these two members 
of the ‘ Thirty’ are given exceptionally 
_ because they were the most distinguished 
- members of the second Order; probably 
they were next on the list for any vacancy 
among the ‘ Three.’ 
18. chief of three: read chief of the 
Thirty. 
had a name among the three: read 
yet he had not a name among the 
Three, . 
19. Read Behold, he was more honour- 
able than the Thirty and became thew 
captain ; howbeit he attained not to the 
Three. 
20, Probably we should accept Kloster- 
mann’s ingenious restoration ‘he pursued 
the young lions into their lair, and smote 
them after he had gone down and slain 
the (old) lion in the midst of a pit.’ 
«22. Read yet he had not a name among 
_ the leg ae 
24-29. 1Ln¢e -hirty G z 3 ; 
nS The fist according to *° contains thirty- 
seven apes though our text only gives 


ee 


i when vacancies occurred through 


7 
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ee. Probably other names were | P 


death, as in the case of Asahel the first 
on the list. The qualification for admis- 
sion both to the Three and to the Thirty 
was the performance of some conspicuous 
aet which required great personal strength 
and bravery. It is noticeable that Joab 
despite his position and rank was not a 
member of either Order. 

XXIV. The Census. 

David is moved to number the people 
and intrusts the task to Joab, who, after 
a strong protest, carries out the census 
in less than a year. On its completion 
David repents his action, and is given the 
choice of three punishments by God. 
He chooses the pestilence which rages 
(for three days), but onreaching Jerusalem 
the angel of destruction stays his hand by 
the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebu- 
site. Acting on God’s instructions David 
erects an altar at this spot after buying 
the site from Araunah. 

This chapter has been rightly described 
as ‘ the charter of the most famous of the 
world’s holy places’ (Kennedy), for it is 
hardly doubtful that the site of David’s 
altar was that of the great altar of burnt 
offering in Solomon’s temple, now known 
as Kubbat-as-sakhra, or Dome of the Rock, 
the celebrated Mohammedan mosque. 

The incident here recorded, like 21 114, 
belongs to the beginning of David’s reign 
over all Israel when Joab was still com- 
mander-in-chief. _ The object of the census 
was to obtain a record of all the males 
who were available for military purposes 

id 2), : 
7 te as seems probable, the chapter 
originally preceded 211/ff., the words 
‘ and he added ’ are due to the later editor. 
and he moved David against them, 
The narrative reflects the same point of 
view as 211 ff, The famine is the divine 
punishment for David’s sin in numbering 
the people, an act to which he has been 


instigated by Jehovah (cf, 1 S 26 1"), whose - 


anger has been kindled against Israel. 
Thus Israel’s misfortune is directly due 
to Jehovah, whose authority cannot be 
challenged. To a later age it was incon- 
ceivable that Jehovah should be repre- 
sented as inciting men to evil, hence the 
Chronicler (26 1) has not hesitated to alter 


the text to ‘And Satan stood up against 
“Israel and moved David,’ etc. 


etc. Wherein 
the sin of numbering the people consisted 


‘is not stated. Probably it was regarded 
in some way as an infringement of the © 
rights of Jehovah and was therefore — 
characterized as sinful, a point of view | 
which would be entirely in accord with 


opular feeling on thesubject. SAG 
5. Read And they passed over Jordan, 
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and began from Aroer, and from the city 
which is in the midst of the valley towards 
the Gadites, and on to Jazer, i.e. they 
started on the extreme south of the 
country on the east of Jordan, worked up 
to the north, and then down through 
West Palestine to Beersheba. 

6. the land of Tahtim-hodshi: 
the land of the Hittrtes to Hermon. 

to Dan-jaan: read to Dan, and from 


read 


Dan they went round about towards 
Zidon. 
10-17 are in some confusion. David’s 


confession in }° comes prematurely, while 


LiaikN Dahl: 


17 ought to precede %*. Budde regards 
the whole account of Gad’ s intervention as 
a later addition similar to 12 !!5* (Nathan). 

15a. Read with LXX So David chose 
the pestilence; and it was the days of 
wheat harvest when the pestilence began 
among the people: and there died, 
etc. 

15. Araunah: Chronicles‘ Ornan,’ LXX 
‘Orna’; probably the former is more 
correct. Araunah was presumably one 
of the original inhabitants of the city who 
had been suffered not only to live, but 
also to retain his property. 
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In this book (for like its predecessor it 
was originally one, not two) we have the 
history of the monarchy from the last 
days of David down to the death of 
Jehoiachin, the last king of Judah. 

The principles of the authors and 
editors of this book have been explained 
already (p..172b), and it only remains to 
indicate the peculiar worth of the book to 
the student of the Bible. Valuable as the 
chronological data are foran understanding 
of the sequence of events, and the descrip- 
tion of the interplay-of conflicting political 

and social aims for a full comprehension of 


the pressing difficulties which the prophets 


aN 


had to encounter, the vital significance of 
_ the book may be said to lie in its portrayal 
of (a) the development of prophecy in 
Israel, and (b) the nation’s failure to 
adopt the principles of the prophets as 
their own. The writers are interested in 
_ history but absorbed inreligion. History 
was important to them because it ex- 
plained the present and pointed the way 
to a brighter future. It showed how the 
religion of Jehovah grappled with and 
finally overcame the nature-cults of 
- Canaan, and it could be made to prove 
that God in the long run blessed those 
_who obeyed Him, but rejected those who 
_ were indifferent to His laws. 
.The whole book is pervaded with the 
_ Deuteronomic attitude towards 
altars and sanctuaries, and as in the 


hes editor’s opinion that issue was of para- 


4 ‘mount importance, judgement is passed on 


all the kings in accordance with their 
tolerance or intolerance of peeveicuy 


Solomon (rr “), and the Chronicles of 


local © 


_ The editor cites as sources the Acts of 


i 948 
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the Kings of Judah and Israel respectively. 
But besides these he obviously had at 
hand many other -ancient records and 
documents such as the Book of Jashar, 
Annals, Court histories, Temple archives, 
Prophetic biographies, and others which we 
can only guessat. These are put together 
and fitted into a chronological framework 
which, allowing for the vagaries of an 
Oriental people, must be pronounced 
extraordinarily accurate on the whole. . 
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The book falls naturally into three parts: 


(A) 1 K-11; (B) 1 K 12-2 K17; (C)2K 
18-25. 
(A) I.-XI. The United Kingdom 


I. The struggle for the crown, c. 970 B.C. _ 

This chapter is a continuation of the F 
narrative 2 S 9-20 v.n., and is a fine speci- — 
men of. Hebrew prose. It can hardly be — 
anything but a contemporary’s apprecia- , 
tion of the situation at. court. The old — 
king is at the mercy of intrigants, and has 
to deal with state affairs in his bedroom. — 
The gradual unfolding of the characters 
in this tragic story excites a deep sym- 
pathy for the handsome Adonijah. Al- 
lowed by his father to assume the tc 
gee bee he went too far anda 
proclaimed himself His: 
sieges gies followed _ mare on th ub 
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of his momentary triumph, but his sus- 

picious brother was -not to be easily 

placated. Adonijah’s love for Abishag 

won the support of his rival’s mother, but 

it cost him his life. If literary excellence 
_ were the first consideration the loss of 
_ the rest of this gifted writer’s history 
would be irreparable. His writing is 
-marked by a becoming reticence and 
» scrupulous impartiality. He gives us the 
§ facts and leaves them to speak for them- 
selves. But religiously his value is 
negligible. 

1-4. David’s enfeebled state, show- 
ing (a) how he was at the mercy of those 
who brought him news, and (b) how 
Adonijah and Abishag met. 

I. old. He was seventy (2S 54) if he 
came to the throne at forty and reigned 
thirty years (cf. 21). 
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overlooking the Valley of Esdraelon. 

4. the king, etc., ie. she was not a 
member of the royal harem; and therefore 
no claim to the succession could justly be 
laid by the man who married her on the 
ground that he had succeeded to the 
monarch’s peculiar property. The son 
inherited his father’s concubines among 
the Arabs until Muhammad put an end to 
the practice. 

5-10. Adonijah attempts to seize the 
- crown. 
_ Adonijah was the fourth and eldest 
surviving son of David; of his mother 
Haggith nothing is known. He imitated 

his elder brother, the former heir-apparent, 
_ Absalom, in appearing in public with a 
_ bodyguard and chariots; although he had 
powerful allies in the persons of Joab and 
Abiathar, last of the line of Eli, no doubt 
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mighty men,’ on the side of Solomon 
turned the scale against him. David had 
been elected by the people, and it is pos- 
sible that he had put off nominating his 
~ successor in the belief that popular election 
would spare him the necessity of choosing 
one of his sons to the exclusion of the 
others. In the past a ‘ judge’ had been 
a natural leader whom the people obeyed 
in peace as they had in war. Henceforth 
_ there were, to be heirs to the throne. 

6, displeased him at any time : Hebrew 


thwarted hisson. : 
8, Benaiah, the officer commanding the 
foreign mercenaries (2 S 20°). | 
. slew: RVm sacrificed. The am- 
to a time when the terms 
ous. The sacrificial feast 
ent sanctuary with a 


3. Shunammite: Shunem, now Sulam, 


_ the presence of David’s old warriors, ‘ the. 


‘pained him all his life.” He had never 


- witha flash of his old genius for organiz 


perhaps=serpent) | coup d'état are worthy of note, Solomon 
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and a sacred well (En). En-rogel may 
be Job’s Well (Bir Ayyub) at the spot 
where Kidron joins Hinnom Valley; or 
it may have long since disappeared in the 
earthquake mentioned by Jos., Ant., x, 4. 

all the king’s sons: Solomon stood 
alone. 

all the men of Judah: Absalom, too, 
had had their support. Their want of 
stability and extraordinary complexity 
of character were no doubt due to 
their mixed origin. They had absorbed 
Kenites, Edomites, and Canaanites. 

11-27. Nathan and Bath-sheba’s con- 
spiracy. 

Doubtless Nathan had acquired a moral ) 
ascendancy over David since the time he 
had so seriously rebuked him (25 12). : 
It is strange perhaps that he should have 
espoused the cause of the child of the 
woman with whom David had so greatly 
sinned; but it is to be remembered that 
in 2S12%5 he claims Solomon as the 
Beloved of Jah. 

12. Nathan assumes that the first act 
of the new king will be to butcher his half- 
brother and her mother. Such terrible 
atrocities pursued the Hebrew monarchs 
from their beginning to their end (p. 2740). 

14. confirm: better supplement. 

15. Bath-shebadoes not follow Nathan’s 
advice to the letter. She does not ask: 

Did you swear that Solomon should suc- 
ceed you? She asserts it as a fact. 

the king was very old: these words 
explain everything. face 

20. RV=Israel’s eyes are on you. 
RVm=immediate action is expected. 
Either meaning is appropriate. 

21. shall be counted offenders: lit. 
sinners, and suffer the penalty of such. 
Bath-sheba appears to have been 4 
shallow, stupid, but not unkindly woman. 

24. These are precisely the words 
(applied to Solomon) which this disin- 
genuous person had put into the mouth of Sih 
Bath-sheba. He plays the part of the oN. 
faithful servant disconcerted by Adoni-: 
jah’s sudden action which he pretends to 
think the king is privy to. mai jis 

25. captains: read Joab the captain 
with LXX. There was but one. God 
save king. Hebrew rather=Vivele rot. 

28-40. David appoints Solomon his — 
successor. rs PRS. 

David acknowledges his oath, though — 
the impression is left on the reader that _ 
his weakness has been played upon, and 
no such explicit and solemn promise had = 
ever been made. The steps by which, __ 


tion, he nullifies the effect of Adonijah 


_ ‘written this. 
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must ride the king’s own beast, be at- 
tended by the principal officers of state, 
and receive the anointing of a religious 
coronation. Only then may he advance 
to the throne itself. 

33. Gihon is the Virgin’s Spring in a 
cave in the west wall of the Kidron Valley, 
known now as the Valley of the Lady 
Mary. ‘ The precipitous rock ‘with the 
fortress above it, the open cave with the 
mysterious intermittent fountain, ap- 
parently directed by an immediate super- 
natural agency, must have formed a fitting 

‘theatre for the first coronation of an 
Israelite king in Jerusalem’ (G. A. Smith, 
Jerusalem, i, 108). 

34. anoint him. The exact significance 
of anointing is unknown. According to 
R.S.3, 383, it conveyed to the recipient 
the virtues of the sacrifice.. The idea of 
consecration by the divine Spirit was a 
later refinement, though from the earliest 
times anointing would seem to have given 
the recipient a commission from God. It 
was one of those acts of the cultus which 
the Hebrews adopted from a barbarous 
and heathen past and transformed into a 
ceremony pregnant with spiritual mean- 
ing. . 

‘38. Cherethites and Pelethites: 25S 
818 v.n. The tables have been turned. 
Once the Philistine army contained 
Hebrews (1 S 14”). ; 

39. Tent: 2S6u.m. 

40. MT is probably right as against 
LXX which renders ‘ danced.’ The site 
was most unsuitable for the latter 
exercise, 

41-53. The discomfiture of Adonijah. 

At the end of their meal the guests are 
disturbed by the noise of the throng 
returning from Solomon’s coronation. 
Jonathan, no doubt anxious for the safety 
of his father Abiathar, hastens forward 
with the alarming news, and the effect is 
instantaneous. All leave the wretched 
prince, who flees, panic-stricken to sanc- 
tuary to await his brother’s pleasure. 

_ Thence he is torn away, and endures the 
last humiliation of contemptuous dis- 

missal at his younger brother’s hands. 
41. trumpet: really a horn; a military, 

not a ‘musical instrument, like those 
engraved on the Archof Titus. The horn 
sounded the alarm in war, and it was this 
sound that caught the veteran Joab’s 
ear. 

42. 


an artist has 
Seated among his friends, 
jovial, well fed and merry, how pathetic 
is his ‘Come in, my good man: you-are 
‘sure to have good news”! te 
43. Verily: a poor rendering, The 


a worthy man: 


particle repudiates: ‘No good news, I 
fear.’ 

49. were afraid is weak. Render 
ivembled ; the lesser emotion is ascribed 
to the prince in °°, 

50. horns of the altar : these were sacro- 
sanct, though why we do not know (cf. 
Ex 29 12; Lev 4 25 3034), 

51. this day: follow RVm. 

52. Solomon gives but a conditional 
promise, and he is to be the judge as to 
whether the condition is fulfilled. 

II. 1-12. David’s last counsel and his 
death. 

In 24 David commands his son to keep 
the Mosaic Law in words which echo the 
Book of Deuteronomy. It is needless to 
explain why they cannot be regarded as 
part of the original document of 1-2. Let 
it suffice to say that though David could 
not have used the words attributed to him, 
yet it is more than probable that he did 
recommend his son to be faithful to the 
religion of Jehovah as it was understood 
in his day. The editor has adapted his 
words to enforce his thesis that prosperity 
for king and people is impossible without 
that service of God and man which 
Deuteronomy commands. 

5-6 make a painful impression. Joab, 
the man_of blood, with all his faults had 
been a true servant to David, who had not 
dared to execute him for his treacherous 
murders. In his old age he is to be put 
to death for crimes which might well have 
been forgotten. Still it must be remem- 
bered that it was felt to be an outrage 


that blood shed unlawfully should go un- 


avenged, and from this point of view 
David was acting rightly in recommending 
an execution he should himself have 
ordered years before. The death of 
Shimei cannot be justified in the light of 
later Hebrew religious knowledge; and 
we can only regret that the generosity of 


~ 


David was soured by senility, and that the 


“wisdom ’ of Solomon was so perverted. 
. law of Moses: cf. Dt 111, 8 ®, 1022, 
rr 2%, 449, 711, 79 18, 4 45, 617. 20 Deuter- 
onomy is especially connected with king- 
ship. Thereigning monarch was specially 


charged to read it (17 18®°); it was, asa 


code, first put into use by a king (2 K 23 8); 
and its spirit pervades the editorial judge- 
ment on the several kings. 

5. did unto me: these words show how 
keenly David felt the reproach of Abner 
and Amasa’s blood. The former held his 


safe-conduct (2 S 3%); the latter he had © 
hailed as kinsman (2S. 1938), David had — 


confessed that he lacked the - 
restrain Joab and his family (2 S 3 °°), and 
if his tolerance of Joab wasdue to ‘ respect 
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power to 
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of persons,’ doubtless his son would invite 


' general confidence in his justice and fair- 


wig 


a 


ness if he slew the guilty, whatever his 

rank and standing, 

j blood of war: read with some versions 
mnocent blood on my girdle . . . my 


loins,’ etc. This shows that David really | 
felt responsible for the avenging of these | 


. men. 


6. according to thy wisdom, ie. find a 
pretext or occasion. 


8. a grievous curse. The belief in the 


_ potency of a curse still survives in Arabia. 


A tradition attributed to Muhammad 


_ States that a curse uttered against an 
_ innocent person returns and smites the 


a Jew! 
fear. 


reviler, or if he be righteous it falls upon 
Here perhaps David is acting in 
If the curse can be made to ‘ return 


_ upon’ Shimei (cf. 44) David’s house will 


out! 


gloss by D. 


escape its malignant power. 

10-11. The first example of the ‘ frame- 
work.’ ; 

13-25. Adonijah’s imprudence and 
death. 

The writer has carefully explained in 
1* that Abishag was in no sense David’s 
wife, and therefore it would be hazardous 
to assert that Adonijah had the throne 
in view when he tried to marry her. Still 
the analogy of 2 S 37 and 16” shows that 
the possession of a sovereign’s harem in 
popular estimation carried with it a right 
to the throne. 
suspicion of an ulterior motive. It isa 
tragic fact in the history of the near East, 
of which the Bible affords examples from 
Sennacherib to Herod, that few kings dare 
leave near male relations alive to contest 
their throne. Solomon must be judged 
as a child of his time and race. The 
beautiful prayers put into his mouth be- 
long to an age which had progressed far 
beyond his conception of God. 

22. Why not ask for the crown straight 
Aslight omission gives the superior 
reading: Seeing that Abiathar the priest 
and Joab... are on his side. If 
Solomon had cause for his suspicion it is 
not stated. | Z* : 

26-27. Abiathar is deposed. *” is a 
The effect of the deposition 
of the house of Eli was far-reaching. From 
Zadok (LXX Saddouk), who succeeded 
and whose descendants ultimately dispos- 
sessed the Levites, sprang the Sadducees. 
True to their origin they maintained their 
position in Maccabzan and early Christian 


_ times by a close alliance with the ruling 


power. > pian 
_lgteseh The execution of Joab. aie: 
e story of Joab’s death is valuable in |, 
shows that the right of sanctuary | 
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But Bath-sheba had no | 


good or evil. 
superior to the ignorant superstitious — 


could mot always avail. Evidently 
Benaiah, the slayer, had scruples in killing 
his victim at the altar, though he was to 
profit by his death; he only does sowhen he 
has transferred responsibility to the king. 

28. he turned not after Absalom. A 
reminder of what David and of course 
his younger son owed to the man who is 
to be slain. 

31. take away the blood. Blood can 
only be cancelled by blood. It would 
not do to let Joab die of starvation at 
the altar. 

36-46. The execution of Shimei. 

Ii1.-XI. The reign of Solomon, c. 970. 

The ordinary reader will be conscious of 
the fragmentary character of many of the 
records contained in these chapters. They 
are due to the assembling of information 
culled from various ancient annals and 
templerecords. Butthe generalintention 
of demonstrating the majesty and state 
of Solomon is perfectly clear. His wide 
empire, his wealth, his public buildings, 
his possession of a united Israel where 
neighbours could live peaceably together, 
his almost supernatural wisdom, and, 
above all, his Temple, conspired to make 
him the greatest figure in Hebrew history 
in the eyes of his countrymen. ; 

There was another and a darker side 
which these records reveal, but this was 
for ever thrown into the shade by the 
glory of his early years. 

Unhappily we know little of the re- 
ligion of these days. The fusion of 
Hebrew and Canaanite—no doubt has- 
tened on by Philistine aggression—was 
all but complete, and the simpler worship 
of a semi-nomadic people had been con- 
taminated by close association with the 
licentious rites of the ‘Baals. Uncer- 
tainty as to the content of Hebrew belief 
before the conquest and the extent to 
which Egyptian and Babylonian culture 
held sway in the following centuries makes 
the problem of the human origin of our 
faith insoluble. Whatever the religion of 


‘Israel was a thousand years B.c., Solomon 


may be said to have ‘ established’ it; he — 
gave it the disadvantages as well as the 
advantages of a state religion, The re- 
ligion of the capital set the tone for 
With all its faults it was 


worship of the country villages, though it 
lacked austerity and sincerity. Against 


the fulminations of Jeremiah we ought 


to set the sublime vision vouchsafed to 


Isaiah in the Temple, just as we must 
- weigh the lofty spirit of Deuteronomy 
against the heathen altars of the kings 


who reigned in Jerusalem, 


iII.] 


Ill. 1. Pharaoh’sdaughter. According 
to Petrie (Egypt and Israel, 66) she must 
have been a daughter of Pasebkhanu II, 
987-952. Egypt at this time was divided 
into two kingdoms, and it is the com- 
paratively petty Pharaoh of Tanis who 
married his daughter to Solomon. 

2, 3. only the people sacrificed, etc., is 
obviously editorial (cf. C.B.). 

4-15. Solomon’s- sacrifice at Gibeon 
and his dream (cf. 2 Ch 1 *7%). 

Whether the belief in the divine origin 
of Solomon’s power and wealth was due 
to his real merits, or whether it was 
postulated afterwards when he had become 
the national ideal of a righteous king, we 
cannot say. In view of the sad declension 
which marked the closing years of his 
reign it is difficult to believe that the 
former was the case. What is important 
is to observe that the writers of the 
OT almost always surpass those of 
other nations in spiritual insight. They 
saw how, after religious exercises and 
meditation, inspiring dreams of God’s 
gracious promises sanctified the lives and 
invigorated the minds of His servants, 
and they gave to their national hero a 
halo of which perhaps he was unworthy. 
Notice too the great advance on Gen 28 ”°, 
Jacob bargains with God for food and 
clothes and safety: Solomon asks for 
power to serve others. 

16-28. Solomon the wise judge. 

On ‘wisdom’ see pp. 307bf. Here it is 
shrewd observation. 

18. None but the women concerned 
would ever know the truth. An interest- 
ing parallel to this story was found painted 
on the wall of a house in Pompeii—see 
illustration in Jeremias’s Das A.T. im 
Lichte d. alt. Ovients*, 493. 

' 28. the wisdom of God was in him, to 
do judgement: cf. Ex 1815. Judgement 
wasasacred act. Orthodox Judaism and 
Islam still regard legal decisions as a 
normal religious function, and there is a 
profound truth in this, alien though it 
may be to us who are apt to separate the 
religious from the secular. To please 
God man must obey His law: the judge 
determines the interpretation of the law: 
therefore he is God’s mouthpiece. Thus 
respect for law and indifference to religion 
_ is a paradox unknown to the Semite, 
_ IV. Organization and administration. 
1. princes, i.e. high executive officers, 
_ This list should be compared with 2 $815, 
ie 30 and 1X Xm, 246, 


| 3. recorder: perhaps rather ‘ vizier’; 


_ one whose duty was to remind (hizkir) the 


_ | king of affairs of state. 


_ 4b must be copied from 2. 20 %, 
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5. the king’s friend: an ancient office 
which existed in Canaan before the Exodus 
—an indication of the extent of Canaanite 
influence on public life. 

6. levy: rather ‘ forced-labour gang’ 
(Ext 7+ u7.). ; ; 

7-28. The areas of local administration 
can best be followed with map and com- 
mentary. Suffice it to say that the dis- 
tricts seem to be geographical rather than 
tribal. *-*6 are in the wrong order, but 
the LXX preserves the right sequence. 
27-28 stating the officers’ duty should follow 
19, and 22-23 then complete the account. 
20-21 are generalizing statements from an 
unknown source. 

24. on this side the river : RVm beyond 
the river is right. The phrase betrays 
the later writer. Of course ‘on this side’ 
gives the meaning from the Palestinian 
standpoint, and the phrase must date from 
a time when Palestine was viewed from 
east of the Euphrates (cf. Neh 2°; Ezr 
427). 

27. those officers: Hebrew ‘these,’ 
proving that the verse followed 1°. 


29-34. The fame and wisdom of 
Solomon. 
Again the statements are vague. 


Solomon’s wisdom here approaches more 
closely to the idea of wisdom found in 
the Wisdom literature. He isthe author 
of ‘ proverbs,’ especially those dealing 
with trees (cf. Jg9 ® and 2 K 14 °) and the 
animal world. Doubtless this passage 
commemorates an ancient tradition which 
ascribed many of Israel’s gnomic sayings 
to Solomon. 

29. largeness of heart : the heart is the 
seat of the understanding. ‘ The heart is 
the seat of knowledge’ is a dictum of a 
well-known Arabian philosopher. 

30 is important in its mention of 
Egyptian wisdom in connexion ~ with 
proverbs, See p. 382a. 

31. Nothing is known of these sages. 


They cannot be the men named in 1 Ch 
15 17, 19. 


V.-VII. The building of the Temple and 


the Palace. 
The importance of the Temple in the 


later history of the Hebrew people can — 


hardly be overestimated ; but it is doubtful 


profound influence wielded by its succes- 


the surrounding nations in the housing of 


its king and its God. Built on the highest 
point of Sion (the eastern hill), and filled 


In Solomon’s day it was the out-— 
ward and visible sign that Israel vied with — 


_whether the first Temple exercised the | 


q 
: 


% 


with all the costly appointments Solo- — 


| mon’s wealth could command, in its posi- — 
. ‘tion within the palace enceinte, itis tobe — 
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with Westminster Abbey. The nation’s 

pride in its magnificence must have been 
tempered with the reflection that the 
_ country’s resources in men and treasure 
_ had been poured out unsparingly to pro- 

vide its massive walls and costly fittings. 

During the monarchy it was the resort 

of the aristocracy rather than of the 
_ Judean peasant. 

_ Still, despite the innovations that were 
introduced into the cultus and the idola- 
trous rites patronized by many of the 
kings, like all great sanctuaries it inevit- 
ably exercised a great influence on the 
_ more able as well as the more devout 
’ members of the nation, and so a use was 
gradually formed which in time became 
_ the normal expression of Israel’s worship. 
_ Its site had been sacred from a remote 
_ antiquity, and as a place of pilgrimage 
_ it was so firmly established that the first 
_ concern of Jeroboam’s polity was to 
provide a substitute. 
V. 1-12. Preparations for building. 
é Hiram =Hirom in 1% 18 (Josephus and 
Assyrian Hivummu agree with the latter) 
is said by Winckler to have reigned from 
c. 968 to 935. 

for he had heard that they had anointed 
him: the LXX ‘to anoint Solomon.’ If 
_ this is a corruption of MT it is a strange 
one. If it is original, then Solomon was 
- Hiram’s vassal, though the subsequent 

relations of the two kings give little sup- 

port for the hypothesis. 

4. adversary: Hebrew satan. 
state that Jehovah raised up as Satans 
Hadad and Rezon. The word in pre- 
__exilic times was innocent of theological 
import. **5 are probably to be ascribed 
to the Deuteronomic editor. 

5. the name of . . . my God. A god 
could only be successfully invoked by 
those who knew his name. Enormous 
importance was (and still is in Islam) 
attached to names. The NT is truly 
_ Hebraic in the stress it lays on the sublime 
import ofthenameJesus (Mt1%; Lk1 an 

‘9. Asimilar plan was adopted when the 


. compared with Windsor Chapel rather than 
4 
¢ 


+ 


To 


Sea 


Erith? 


-most interesting account of the adven- 
tures of an Egyptian envoy who went to 
secure timber from the Lebanon in the 
 r2thcentury B.c. will be found in Burney’s 
Judges, xcvi. ak th : 
10-12, The price paid in kind was 
enormous, and in addition Solomon had 


tory (9 1°44). re 


ption of no less. than 


second Temple was built (Ezr 3")arA, | 


to cede to Hiram a considerable tract of | 


°4 4 
‘The organization: of forced | 


180,000 men under 3,300 officers must 
have been an intolerable burden on the 
resources of a small country, and the 
arrangement whereby they served only 
oné month in every three could at best 
have been but a partial alleviation of the 
hardship caused to an agricultural popu- 
lation which depended on field work and 
the care of its livestock. The mortality 
among the workers must have been high, 
and the hatred of the hapless people cor- 
respondingly bitter. Solomon’s selfish 
policy was destined to wreck the unity 
of the tribes for ever, and the favourable 
verdict on his wisdom and greatness can 
only have been passed when the great 
schism had become ancient history. Itis 
trash to attempt to date an idea or a fe- 
ligious belief; but it may be said that 
when the northern kingdom had been 
crushed by foreigners, and when the 
southern kingdom felt its isolation, it 
would be but natural to look back on the 
age when Israel and Judah dwelt securely 
at unity under their own king as a Golden 
Age. 
ugly facts, are to be found in every nation’s 
history, e.g. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. A 


13. all Israel must be right as against 


9 221, which asserts that only the 
Canaanitish peoples were conscripted, 
else the schism of the ten tribes would 
hardly have occurred, Still perhaps 


there is a grain of truth in the latter in | 


that the foreign elements in the popula- 


tion may have had to bear the brunt of 


these exactions. But again. we do not 
know how far these peoples had been 
assimilated by this time. They certainly 


have no separate national existence in the 


OT records. 

14. by courses, i.e. in relays. 

15. Well-chosen illustrations of forced 
labour copied from ancient monuments 


will be found in Ball, Light from the East, 


og, 7 
A Note on the Date of Solomon’s. 


Temple cues 
The date given here is unfortunately — 
only relative, and (see p. 1770), as the date 


of the Exodus is in dispute, and there are 


strong reasons for believing that 480 is 
a rough estimate founded.on a tradition 


Such idealizations, which ignore | 


that twelve generations separated the ~ , * £ } 
Exodus from the Temple, it is well to ren ae \ 
ceive the information with reserve. Still, 


if Solomon began his reign in 970, the 


fourth year in which the foundation was 
laid would be 967 B:c.. Add 480,and we 
| get 1447, which brings us.into the reign 


tee 
? ye 
of Amenhotep II, in whose. reign. one ‘ee 
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school of ancient historians place the | 


Exodus. Again, add to this the 430 years 
Israel spent in Egypt, according to P’s 
account in Ex 12%, and we get 1877, 
agreeing with Petrie’s date of the suprem- 
acy of the Semites in Egypt. Then add 
215 years to cover the patriarchal period, 
and we get the date 2092 for Abraham, 
and thus Biblical chronology can be said 
to show a fairly close approximation to a 
credible scheme, for Abraham is then a 
contemporary of Hammurabi (2123-2081), 
the Amraphel of Gen 14. But the gaps 
in our knowledge and the inconsistencies 
in the data make it hazardous to ask more 
than a proximate probability in this 
scheme. Thus the OT gives us 534 years 
from the Exodus wanderings to the 
fourth year of Solomon, and that without 
allowing any time for the judgeships of 
Joshua, Samuel, and even Saul. In 
agreement with this Josephus states that 


- the Temple was built 592 years after the 


Exodus. The whole question is beset 
with difficulties which can only be re- 
solved by fresh archeological discoveries. 
VI. 2-38. The Temple. 
One of the clearest and most scholarly 
descriptions of the Temple is the article 
by Kennedy in H.D.B., iv, 906. Here it 
must suffice to indicate its principal 
features. According to modern ideas 
the Temple was very small. It was only 
90 X30 feet, and only 30 feet high; 
to this we must add the porch which 
gave on to the main building and ac- 
counted for 30x15 feet. Thus the 
whole structure was only 40 yards long. 


_ The above figures assume that the cubit 


was i8inches. Kennedy favours 20 inches. 
The standard measurement was appar- 
ently altered in Babylon (cf. Ezek 405 
and 43 35), 

Much as we learn from this account, 


-much information is lacking, e.g. as to- 


the size of the Temple courts. Barnes 
quotes Breasted, History of Egypt, 61: 


_ “ Behind a forecourt open to the sky rose 


a colonnaded hall, beyond which was a 
series of small chambers containing the 
furniture and implements for the Temple 
services. The central chamber in the rear 
was occupied by a small room, the holy 
of holies, in which stood a shrine hewn 
from one block of stone. It contained 
the image of the god.’ The immemorial 


pattern in the Near East seems thus to 


have been tae cella, holy of holies 
and side buildings, and mutatis mutandis 
this form is still preserved in the mosques. 
The interior of Solomon’s Temple, entirely 


lined with cedar carved with the skill of 
the ancients with cherubim, pomegran- 


ates, and flowers, and terminating in the 
mysterious golden debiy or inner shrine, 
viewed in the arrow shafts of light shooting 
through the crenellated (?) windows in the 
morning and evening hours, must have 
overawed the visitor with the sense of 
the Unseen One who dwelt within. For 
it must be remembered that the primary 
purpose of the Temple (in Hebrew ‘ house ’) 


was ‘to house’ the deity, not to provide a - 


site for congregational worship. 

The debiy (RV oracle) was a cube 
30 x 30X30 feet, and was afterwards 
known as the Holy of Holies, the visible 
sign and location of the Divine Presence. 
The existence of this holy of holies down 
to the destruction of Herod’s Temple, 
together and side by side with the affirma- 
tion that God whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain will not be confined within 
this ‘ house’ (87), points not so much 
to a want of logic as a recognition of 
man’s need of immanence, an outward and 
visible sign of God’s immanence and 
God’s presence. Just as within infinity 
we attempt to mark out times and seasons, 
and so gain a sense of order and propor- 
tion, so within the awful mystery of God’s 
omnipresence, which he fully recognized, 
the Jew of later days marked out a place 
which by prayer, consecration, and inten- 
tion he claimed was uniquely God’s. 

3. temple (kekal) of the house:. rather 
‘ nave of the temple.’ : 

11-13. An insertion (? P) preparing the 
reader for the tragedy of the Temple’s 
overthrow. God’s indwelling is to be con- 
ditional; and every care is subsequently 
taken to show how flagrantly the con- 
dition was broken by a lawless and dis- 


_ obedient nation. 


15-22 are extremely complicated. 
The LXX is most useful, and should be 
studied by those who desire more light 
on the subject. The word rendered 
oracle means hinder part, i.e. chancel. 
It is interesting to note that the sole sur- 
viving monument of an ancient Arabian 
naos, the Ka‘ba at Mecca, is also a cube. 
The altar of shewbread stood before the 
debir. 

17. Read with LXX (L): And forty 
cubits was the length of the temple before 
the chancel. : 

0. pure gold: lit. ‘ ingot-gold.’ 
e covered the altar with cedar can 


hardly be right. LXX omits the following 


words in #4, and for the whole reads ‘ He 
made an altar in front of the chancel.’ 


But as the altar was the table for the 


shewbread, the note that it was made of 
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cedar is needed. ‘The transition from — 
the name “ altar’ to “‘ table” is shown — 


es 


os 


ee. 
: 


ie? Repeater & 


- is still uncertain. 
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by Ezek 41 **: cf. also Ex 25 8%? (Skinner). 
To these add Heb 13 ?°, ° 

21-22. The LXX omits tne statements 
that the whole of the Temple was overlaid 
with gold. Doubtless they are a later 
insertion as we hear nothing elsewhere 
of this mass of gold. 

23-28. The cherubim. 

The etymology of the word ‘cherub’ 
When Ezekiel (1 *?) 
describes them as possessing four faces— 
lion, ox, eagle, man—with the figures and 


_ hands of men and the feet of calves; it 
- is uncertain whether he is thinking of the 


mls-F., 28, 230. 


house of the forest of Lebanon. 


‘the whole of.it lined with cedar. 


Hall of Justice ° 


and finally the 
_ description began. 


cherubs of the first Temple; those of his 


- own imagination; or creatures similar in 


some respects to those illustrated in Ball, 
Ezekiel’s cherubs sustain 
the throne of Jehovah. Ps 18 !°speaks of 
Jehovah riding upon a cherub: hence 
Kittel thinks it was the personification of 
the thunder-cloud, an hypothesis which 
does not explain aii the facts. 

Such composite figures are found in the 
art of all Israel’s neighbours, and it is 
possible that they belong to the same 
mysterious circle of ideas as the totem. 
Monstrosities were a source of deep 
wonder and awe to the ancients, and 
were associated with the mysterious 
powers of unfathomable nature. And 
the cherub was a monstrosity. In Israel 
the cherub had to submit to that purifying 
process which all elements inherited from 
heathenism were made to undergo. It 
was made into a slave of God, his steed 
on which he rode, and the guardian of his 
holy resting-place. But one step further 
and it was removed to the heavenly sphere 
as in En 14, etc. . 

26. the inner court, i.e. of the Temple, 
for the palace had its own court. 

VII. The Palace. 

Besides the two courts just mentioned 
there was a third which surrounded the 
whole complex of buildings, The build- 
ing ran from south to north, beginning 
from the great public hall formed by the 
A visitor 
to the king would enter a rectangular hall 
150 x 75 feet, rising to a height of 45 feet, 

Passing 
through this handsome room he would 
come into'an open court in face of a 
magnificent porch. Beyond this lay the 
ith Solomon’s cedar 
throne, and, still further on, the palace 
of hewn stone ; 
Temple with which the 


x. Solomon spent nearly twice as much 


_ time on his own house, but he built the 
| se 


within its own court, 


(vitr. 


13-51. The Temple furniture. 

A skilled artificer is procured from 
Tyre to superintend the casting of the 
numerous metal instruments needed in 
the worship of the Temple, Asa mongrel 
Israelite he was well fitted to undertake 
the establishment of a foundry in the 
Jordan Valley, His father was a Tyrian 
metal-worker, and his mother a woman 


of Naphtali (2 Ch 2 of Dan). His 
name (cf. 2Ch218,41*) was perhaps 
Huram-abi=Huram is my father. The 


two great pillars which he cast (so LXX 
rightly), with their complicated network 
of festoons and pomegranates, apparently 
stood clear of the building, and were thus 
similar to the twin pillars of ancient 
sanctuaries. (Nisibin=two pillars, indeed 
took its name from them.) Their signi- 
ficanceisunknown. At Tyre, according to 
Herodotus, Melkarth was worshipped in 
the form of two pillars, but it is much 
more likely that there, as in Babylonia, 

two gods were represented (see Cent, B.), 
However, Pheenician tombs afford ex- 
cellent illustrations of slavish imitation 
of Egyptian symbols where all knowledge 
of their original significance has been lost, 
and it is not impossible that the pillars 
merely followed the conventional style. 
But against this is the fact that they were 
named, and also the persistence of obelisks 
in the Hebrew cultus. As to the names; 
Jachin, ‘ He shall establish,’ might be the 
Pheenician equivalent of ‘ Yahweh,’ but) 
it implies that the root of YHVH was sup- 
posed in Solomon’s time to be the same as 
HYH—a very doubtful hypothesis, and 
leaves us to guess why the pillar should 
bear a Pheenician name; Boaz=in it (or 
him) is strength, but it is written as a 
compound word, and such, apart from 
proper names, are non-existent in Hebrew, 
Is it possible that the device on the pillars 
was meant to be read as a sentence, ‘ He 
will establish strength herein ’? 

The ten wheeled stands (27?) are said 
in 2 Ch 4 * to have been used for conveying 
water (from the molten sea?) to the 
great altar. Illustrations of stands from 
Larnaka in Cyprus will be found in 
Burney. 

VIII. The dedication of the Temple. 

‘ A comparison with LXX shows that 
this chapter has been worked over by a 
date hand, many of the additions being _ 
little older than the Christianera. When — 
these interpolations are removed we have — 
‘a picture of an ancient dedicatory service. 


The principal men are invited, and to mark — 


the continuity of the new sanctuary’s 
worship with the nation’s past Solomon — 
brings up the ark from the old Jebusite — 


VIII. ] 
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stronghold to its resting-place in the 
chancel under the shadow of the wings 
of the cherubim. A public banquet on a 
scale of unexampled magnitude with gifts 
to the populace reminds the country of the 
importance of the new régime. During 
the solemn offering of the dedicatory 
sacrifices the sun 1s darkened, and Solomon 
improvises a poem which is at the same 
time a dedicatory prayer. On to this the 
Deuteronomic editor has grafted a prayer 
and blessing of great beauty, whose 
dominant note is loyalty to Jehovah. 
Typical of the Deuteronomic school, that 
sane conservative party which sought to 
maintain all that was best in the cultus 
while giving whole-hearted allegiance to 
the teaching of the prophets, the prayer 
bases itself on the covenant. It is of 
the utmost importance to grasp what this 
writer has to say about the Temple. 
Anxious as he is to assert the paramount 
importance of the sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
he does not overstate it. The Temple is 
specially dear to Jehovah because He 
was asked (*°f.) so to regard it. The 
special limitation of the deity is therefore 
an accommodation to the limitations of 
His people; it is not because He Himself 
wishes to dwell in a house made with 
hands. 

Historically Jerusalem became the only 
centre where sacrifice was acceptable to 
Jehovah, because the local sanctuaries 
were the homes of idolatry and lascivious- 


* ness: ideally the Temple came into exist- 


‘toes 


aah 
: 


ence as the sequel of the ark of the 


- covenant which had been the symbol of 


God’s presence in the far-off days of the 
nation’s wanderings. 

I-11. Removal of the ark to the Temple. 

The additions which were made by P 
after the LX X was translated should be 
studied in the commentaries. Notice 
especially in 5 P thinks of the nation 
as a church, and therefore calls it the 


congregation. 


2. the feast, i.e. of Tabernacles. 
4. tent of meeting. It is hardly credible 
that the ¢ent which Moses made in the 


_ wilderness was extant in Solomon’s day. 


No mention is made of it in 2 S 6, where it 


is explained that David had to provide a 


tent. Moreover, once the ark was housed 
the tent ceased to be necessary. The later 


_ history of the ark is shrouded in obscurityy 


8. there they are, unto this day: an 


_ indication of the early date of this source. 
_ The LXX wrongly omits the words. 


-g. There was nothing in the ark save 
“the two tables of stone. Some scholars 


ua have suggested that the ark did contain 


an image: of eet God, gaining, that. 


a 


it resembled the coffers containing the 
images of the gods and goddesses of 
Egypt; but there is not a shred of evidence 
for the theory, and if the words are 
polemical, as some assert, they need not 
be held to contradict a belief of Israelites 
that the ark held an image, but rather to 
remind them how their ark differed from. 
the arks of the heathen. 

10-11. When the ark is Jaid within the 
sanctuary, the cloud descends and darkens 
the building, so that sacrificial worship is 
impossible. The thick cloud, the ancient 
symbol of God’s presen ks is again with 
them: cf. Ex 33%, ‘the pillar of cloud 
descended, and stood at the door of the 
ents 

12-13. Solomon’s hymn. 

In the LXX a longer form of this canto 
occurs (wrongly) after °°. To allay the 
general alarm at the sudden darkness 
Solomon improvises verses as the seers of 
Arabia calmed or encouraged their tribes- 
men in the presence of danger. The poem 
has been brilliantly reconstructed by 
Dr. Thackeray, Septuagint and Jewish 
Worship, 76, on which the following is 
based: 

‘The sun of majesty is beclouded in the heavens; 


The Lord said he would dwellin thick darkness; 
Build my house, a house splendid for thyself!’ 


(For the Sabbath: set to falsetto voices: an ex- 
cerpt from the Book of Jashar,) 

The Majesty (Hebrew hdd) of God is 
above the heavens (Ps 81): He clothes 
Himself with it (1041). The LXX has 
‘ out of thick darkness,’ which Thackeray 
would read and interpret as God’s promise 
to depart from His recognized ways (cf. 
Ex 20 #1), and leave the darkness of the 
thunder-cloud to dwell in an earthly abode. 
To the present writer the meaning given 
above seems more probable. 

13. I have... built. The LXX de- 
scribes Solomon as imploring God’s help 
in the building of a house suitable for Him. 
The concluding rubric is similar to others 


.where extracts from the Book of Jashar 


are made. In this case they are reached 
by retranslating the Greek into unvocalized 
Hebrew, which then furnishes the requisite 


‘text. 


On the ancient connexion of this passage 
with the Feast of Tabernacles and with 
solar worship see Thackeray in loc. 

14-61. Solomon’s orations. 

(a) 1521, an address to the eonie 
(5) 43-5. the prayer of dedication; (c) 54-61, 
the blessing of the people.. ane wholbad is. 
from D or D?. ag 

14-21. Cf. 2 Ch 6211. and 2 Si CR 118, 

14. turned his face about, i.e. from the 

altar to the speoplos ‘in 22 he Soe back | : 
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again to the altar. stood: Wellhausen 

compares the practice of Muslims who 

stand to assist at the communal sacrifice. 

15. with his hand fulfilled: ‘so *4 and 

Jer 44 °°}. The phrase means ‘ performed 

it himself.’ ‘ By the hand of’ must not 
be taken literally as by RV in Gal 3 }’. 

16. myname. Godcould besummoned 

by name. In this lay the awful sin of 

: lip-service from a faithless people. The 

: longer reading in 2Ch6® is no doubt 


verses are a pré-exilic reflection on the 
fate of the northern kingdom, and it would 
not have required much imagination to 
fear a like fate for Judaa which was con- 
stantly playing off one great power against 
another, Still, the text is in disorder 
in 52, and the passage may fairly be sus- 
pected as a later addition. 

54-61. The blessing, omitted by 
Chronicles as an infringement of the 
priests’ right (cf. Nu 6 277), 

61. perfect: this word (shalém), both 
here and often in the NT, does not mean 
ideal perfection such as none can attain 
to, but rather complete,or whole, as opposed 
to something partial or defective. The 
Israelite’s mind was to be completely with 
God. . The words Islam and Muslim come 
from this root; Muhammadans explain 
them as méaning ‘ surrender’ and ‘ re- 
signed,’ and it is worth noticing that 
Skinner paraphrases ‘completely sur- 
rendered.’ 

62-66. The dedicatory sacrifices. The 
huge numbers are later exaggerations. 
Sacrifice was an integral part of dedica- 
tion (cf. 1 Mac 4 *). f 

64. brazen altar. It is strange that 
this has not been mentioned hitherto. 


right. 

21. a place for the ark. The word for 
‘place’ is magom, the equivalent of the 
magams which are to be found every- 
where inthe Muhammadan East—shrines 
which shelter the tomb of some saint. 
The Temple was to be the shrine or 

_-magom of the ark, which was associated 
with Moses the law-giver, just as the 
maqam at Mecca shelters the sacred stone 
on which Abraham stood when he built 
the Ka‘ba. 

22-53. This beautiful prayer in itself 
calls for no comment. Justice and truth 

are ensured on earth among men of good- 

will if they are mindful of the covenant 
with God which ensures communion with 

Him. 

22. before the altar. To the Chronicler, 
it was incredible that Solomon should 
arrogate to himself the priestly office, and 
- so he adds a characteristic gloss. 

27. Areminder ofa necessary limitation 
of the idea of an objective Real Presence. 

Bis Chikx22 

34. bring them again unto the land. 

-The text has been read with the wrong 

vowels. Emend let them dwell in the 


Note on the Altars at Jerusalem 


A narrative, which is probably not 
later than 9th century (2S 24v.n.), relates 
how David set up and built an altar inthe 
threshing-floor of Araunah. _Nowaccord- 
ing to the Chronicler (2 Ch 37),thethresh- 
ing-floor fell within the compass of | 
Solomon’s Temple, so that the inference © _ 
is that the Temple was built on the site _ 
of an existing Hebrew altar which was 
probably constructed of unhewn stone, _ 
It is strange that in these chapters there _ 
has been no mention of the construction — 
of an altar, and various explanations have 
been suggested. The brazen, or better 
‘bronze,’ altar of ** appears unheralded, — _ 
and 9% givesno help. Smith’sexplanation 
(Rel. Semites®, 485) that ‘ the brazen altar — 
of 2K 16 is identical with one of the © 
two pillars Jachin and Boaz’ seems to _ 
| the writer unsound, because Sm 
philological objections to the text o 
being groundless, and the text 
quently sound, there is no reas 
objecting to the statement ther 
| Ahaz moved the old brazen aves 


ee war 


way for the new Dama 
| Skinner's suggestion 
n the rock by So 


nposed by God. C 
Chemosh:s 
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case what was the bronze altar? If 
Solomon really made (butt is not a natural 
word) a bronze altar, why is no certain 
mention made of it when utensils and 
vessels of far less importance are carefully 
enumerated, and why was it not carried 
off with the rest of the Temple bronze ? 
All we can say is that a bronze altar was 
in use before the time of Ahaz, and that it 
may go back to Solomon himself. See 
further Gray, Sacrifice in the O,T., 130. 

IX. 1-9. Jehovah appears to Solomon. 

In a dream Solomon is divinely assured 
of the permanence of the Davidic dynasty 
if he will be obedient to the commands 
of God. The cause of the disruption of 
the kingdom (observe over Isvael in °) is 
Solomon’s disobedience. So far the pas- 
sage is pre-exilic; but *® seem to imply 
that the destruction of the Temple is a 
fact-to be explained. But 8 485! y.n. 

2. as he had appeared unto him at 
Gibeon : to make it clear that the vision 
was only a dream. 

3. hallowed is wrong. Solomon had 
hallowed the Temple (giddesh) by dedica- 
tion and sacrifice. Jehovah declares it 
holy (hiqdish): so also in’. 

8. though this house be so high. The 
fext is corrupt. Follow Syriac and 
Targum, and read and this house shall 
be a heap of ruins. The presence of 
deserted ruined sites, once the scene of 
human habitation, frequently gave rise to 
such reflections; thus Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, and. in the Quran the ruins of Ad 
and Thamud and Madyan. 

- 10-14. Galilee is ceded to Hiram. 

Apparently the reason was that Solomon 
needed ready money. Solomon had paid 
in kind for the timber and labour lent by 
Hiram. The north naturally lay open to 
penetration by the native Syrians, and it 
began to lose caste as early as this: already 
in Isaiah (9 +) it is Galilee of the Gentiles. 

13. Cabul, perhaps for ék bi, ‘ Where 
is the produce ?’ 

15-23. Solomon's fortifications. 

Anyone who follows the course of the 
British\campaign in Palestine will observe 
Solomon’s acumen in seizing and fortifying 
the strategic points of the land. 

19. store cities: military depots prob- 
ably near the frontiers. 

20-22 must be read with 5 #8 and rr 38, 
otherwise the great schism remains unex- 
plained. No doubt non-Israelites bore 
more than their share of this toil, but by 
this time intermingling must have been 
general, unto this day must mean some 
time before the Exile. 

24. The advent of Pharaoh’s daughter 


; evidently marked a great change in th 


| ships 
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relation of king and people. The old 
tribal freedom of approach was destroyed 
when Solomon retired with his foreign 
princess behind the walls of his palace, 
and it is significant that the next king of 
Israel was one who lived among his people. 

26-28. The Red Sea fleet. | 

Denied access to the Mediterranean by 
the lack of a serviceable harbour and the 
amazing activity of the Phoenicians in 
the north, Solomon with an enterprise 
unequalled in Hebrew history secured the 
long overland route from Jerusalem to 
the AZlanitic Gulf of the ancients (now 
el-Aqaba). With Tyrian aid he organized 
a fleet which plied along the Red Sea as 
far as Ophir. Unfortunately there are 
many claimants to the ancient title of 
Ophir (see H.D.B.), but on the whole some 
port in Oman on the western side of the 
Persian Gulf seems probable. 

26. in the land of Edom. The Edom- 
ites regained their independence fairly 
early in Solomon’s reign (11 ** LX X); but 
presumably Solomon was able to protect 
his caravans by an armed escort, just as 
the Turks till recently protected the 
pilgrim trains in the same territory. 

X. 1-13. Visit of the Queen of Sheba. 

An immediate sequel to Solomon’s 
commercial ventures in the Red Sea was 
the state visit of the Queen of Sheba, then 
an important and highly civilized empire 
in the south-west of Arabia, whose capital 
was Marib. Nothing more is known of 
the queen, though Arabian and Abys- 
sinian legend has been busy with her name. 
She is famed in Islamic stories as Bilqis. 
‘We hear of Arabian queens, if not at this 
time, still about 250 years later, when 
Sargon received tribute from the queen 
Shamsi and Ita’amara the Sabean. And 
the recently discovered realm of Lihyan 
isshown . . . to have had a queen among 
its rulers’ (D. S. Margoliouth, Schweich 
Lectures, 1921, 49). 

The sudden arrival of a mercantile 
marine from an obscure North Arabian 
principality called for investigation, and 
the queen is surprised to find that rumour 
was for once true. She attributes Solo- 
mon’s prosperity to the favour of his God. 

14-15. Solomon’s import of gold is in- 
credibly large, and is said to be equal 
to £4,000,000 in weight. 

15 is obscure, but almost certainly refers — 
to import and export duties, and tolls 
levied on merchants. 

18-20, The ivory throne was obviously 
based on an Egyptian model (9 * v,m.). 
22. ships of Tarshish: not of course 
literally, for that were impossible, but 
capable of going to Tarshish,‘ the — 
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East Indiamen of the ancient world’ 
(Skinner). ivory, and apes, and peacocks: 
anfortunately all three words are of doubt- 
ful meaning (cf. LXX). 

23-29. Solomon the magnificent. 

Within the matter-of-fact statements of 
vhe early chroniclers there are interwoven 
idealized and generalized statements of 
his glory. There is something sublime 
in the editors’ contempt for mere facts. 
The belief that Israel once had a king 
all-wise, and all-glorious 
had a value for all Israelites yet unborn; 
the fact that he traded with South Arabia 


_ and grossly misgoverned his subjects 


at nd 


Se ee Se ee 


in), 


7 


had none. This conception of Solomon 
is well illustrated in the hymn ‘ Hail to 


the Lord’s Anointed, Great David’s 
greater Son !’ 
28. Render: Now the export of the 


horses which S. acquived was from Musri 
and from Coa; the king’s merchants used 
to bring them from Coa for cash. These 
are names for Cappadocia and Cilicia. 

29. did they bring: render through 
whom they were exported. 

XI. 1-13. Solomon’s polygamy and 
idolatry. 

The kernel of this section is ancient, 
and phlegmatically records the sad decline 
in Solomon’s character. The arcient 
parts are 1:3+.7, The remainder is the 
work of D, whose object is to show that 
Solomon’s misfortunes developed naturally 
out of his apostasy and marriages with 
heathen. Late though the protest of D 
may be, it contains much historic truth. 
Luxury and vain display impoverished 
and enslaved his subjects, while inter- 
marriage blunted the national religious 
consciousness. The furious reaction in 
the days of Elijah was no doubt the 
crisis of a long impatience with heathen 
contamination. 

Patty 145 5505.25" 

4. when Solomon was old. It is not 
D’s view that the weakness was confined 
to S’s old age, and this must be a later 
insertion (cf. L.XX). 

7. abomination : Hebrew shiqqus, ‘ de- 
testable thing,’ an intentional alteration 
of an original ‘ god of ’ (cf. LX X here and 
Later orthodoxy refused even to 
recognize the existence of heathen gods. 
This attitude accounts for the strong 


garment, visible territorial majesty (cf. 
Ps'to4-*} Eplr 6%); 

12. out of the hand of thy son, i.e. as 
he is about to put it on, and so assume 
sovereignty. 

14-25. Sundry rebellions. 

Clearly these troubles began soon after 
Solomon’s accession. Despite his zeal 
for fortifications his martial spirit was 
quenched by sensuality. Only through 
the strong and stable government of his 
father was he able to enjoy for his own 
lifetime a peace bought at the expense of 
his successors. For a reconstruction of 
what appears to be a duplicate account 
of this story see Burney, 158. The LXX 
here is important. 

14. an adversary: Hebrew satan (Job 
fet U Me) 

24. they went to Damascus: LXX‘ he 
(Rezon) captured Damascus.’ Thus one 
of Israel’s strongestenemies cameto power. 

26-40. The rebellion of Jeroboam. 

The LXX gives a widely different 

account of the career of Jeroboam, and 
the problems thus raised have not been 
satisfactorily explained (see Cent. B., 443). 
It is evident that at one time two indepen- 
dent traditions were current. On the whole 
the LXX seems superior, but the MT is a 
more self-consistent narrative. According 
toMT the cause of Jeroboam’s rebellion was 
the symbolic act of Ahijah the prophet: 
in LXX, being given charge of the labour 
gangs of the house of Joseph he fortified 
Sareira, and with 300 chariots at his 
disposal defied Solomon. Doubtless this 
action marked him out as the leader of the 
northerners against the oppressive tyranny 
of Judah. 
_ 29. the Shilonite, i.e. of Shiloh, Israel’s 
ancient sanctuary. No Shilonite would 
have cause to be grateful to Solomon. 
The numbering of the tribes 12-10-1 (not 2) 
is very strange. Symbolic acts have 
always exercised a profound influence on 
Semitic peoples. 
sought to express the inevitable nature 
of God’s purpose as declared by them 
(of: Ac at 4). 

32-39. Here D enforces the lesson. 
By this time (c. 620) it was apparent to all 
that the schism was calamitous. Both 
sides had Been weakened, religion decen- 
tralized and dethroned, and small com- 
munities left exposed to the temptations 
natural to idolatrous and lewd Israelites 
of mixed descent. God’s ways had there- 
fore to be justified to men. 
people’s disobedience which led to schism 


| and overthrow. 


41-43. Another example of the-‘ frame- 
work’ (22° v.n.). 
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(B) 1 K XII.-2 K XVII. The Divided 


Monarchy 
XII. 1-X1IV.20. Jeroboam I of Israel, 
932-911 (?). 
XII. 1-20. The Revolt.—A mere boy 


of sixteen (the LXX must be right as 
against MT in 14 74), Rehoboam came to 
the throne at a most difficult time. He 
could not have shown greater imprudence, 
and the breach between Israel and Judah 
became irreparable. The narrative is 
obviously only fragmentary, as its abrupt 
beginning would suggest. 

2. Jeroboam dwelt in Egypt : read with 
2 Ch 102 Jevoboam returned from Egypt. 

4. The Israelites did not desire any other 
king. They wanted to live as free men. 

8. young men: lit. ‘boys’ in con- 
tempt. Such a course would be strange 
in a-man of mature years, but natural 
in a boy of sixteen (v.s.). 

I5.a thing brought about : Hebrew ‘a 
turning ’: cf. ‘ the wheel of fate.’ 

16. A defiant song. 

20. Judah only, but as Jerusalem lay 
within Benjamin’s territory a certain 
number of the Benjamites went with 
Judah, though the bulk adhered to Israel. 

21-24 are only an apparent contradic- 
tion, as they belong to a later source. 

21. The numbers are exaggerated. 

24. This ill accords with the statement 
in 14°° that there was constant war 
between the two kingdoms. © 

25. Jeroboam fortifies Shechem (now 
Nablus) and Penuel in Transjordania. 
26-31. The golden calves. 

-In ‘the eyes of later writers the calf 
or probably bull-worship established by 

_Jeroboam was the crowning infamy of 
his reign. There can be no doubt that 
Jeroboam meant these bulls to be images 
of Jehovah, and as such they werea viola- 
tion of the essential characteristic of 
Israelite religion. The place of bulls and 
oxen in the religion of Babylonia, Egypt, 
and Syria is well known. Jeroboam’s 
_ identification of Jehovah with a bull-god 


was syncretistic; no doubt he hoped to 
_ provide a bridge between his Israelite 


and Canaanite 


subjects. An _ extra- 


‘ordinarily close parallel to this political 
device is to be found in the a¢tion of the 


_ Caliphs of Damascus, who set up Jerusalem 


_ against Mecca as a rival pilgrim sanctuary. 
‘The. occurrence of the same words of | 


institution in Ex 32 8 suggests that the 
iconoclastic controversy of the writer’s 


yz day was present from the very beginning 


i Jahwism.’ The appointment of a 
non-Levitical priesthood was another way 
in pea Jeroboam hogs an ancient 


a occurs only, pais a 
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practice which made for Ey hn ssp ALT Dates pana eee ees 
The editors rightly perceived that the 
northern kingdom took a path which led 
away from spiritual religion, and their 
incessant insistence upon the wickedness 
of Jeroboam sprang from a desire to pre- 
serve their nation’s clearer vision of God’s 
character. 

32. feast, i.e. the Pilgrimage of Taber- 
nacles. 

XIII. A Judzan man of God at Beth-el. 

This story presents many problems. 
Its morality is doubtful, its meticulous 
prophecy of an unimportant event to 
take place 350 years later (2 K 23 26-28) 05 
unparalleled in Scripture, and its relation 
to the book as a whole is somewhat 
obscure. The writer apparently desired 
to show. that the destruction of the 
idolatrous worship of Beth-el had been 
decreed from its inception, and that any- 
one who ventured to disobey the com- 
mand of God on any pretext whatsoever 
must expect sudden judgement. 

18. angel: angels bringing prophetic 
messages are not mentioned elsewhere till 
Ezekiel. lied unto him: no motive is given 
for this deception, which strengthens the 
supposition that this is only a Midrash o1 
homiletic story composed in order to in- 
culcate the absolute necessity of obeying 
God’s command. 

XIV. 1-18. The death of Abijah. 

The prophecy has many features in 
common with 161, 21 20-22. 24: 9 K g 7-10; 
the kernel is ancient, but 71. 13416 gre 
certainly editorialadditions. IntheLXX 
the narrative is richer in detail, and occurs 
in another context. 

9. above all that were before thee: an 
obvious anachronism. 

14. that day: but what ? even now 
is nonsense. The best emendation is 
Kittel’s ‘in that day. Moreover, then 
will Jehovah smite,’ etc. é 

15. Asherim: Dt 1674; Jg 6% u.n. 

21-31. Rehoboam of Judah, 932-916. 

25-28. Invasion by Shishak. The 
Egyptian invasion was more serious than 
these verses might imply. The temple 
at Karnak preserved a long list of Israelite 
as wellas Judzan cities which paid tribute 
to Shishak. The splendour of Solomon’s 
Temple began to wane in the lifetime of 
his son. ; 

XV. 1-8. Abijam of. Judah, 916-914. 

1. LXX Absjah. They give six years 
as the length of his reign. 

2. daughter of Abishalom. Absalom 
is meant, and bath here stands for grande: ~ 
daughter, 

§. It. is strange that this, = < 

Mies 


9-24. Asa of Judah, 914-874. 

He must have been Abijam’s brother— 
not his son—if the name of his mother is 
correctly given. There is no valid reason 
for doubting the tradition that this early 
attempt at reform actually took place, 
though the language is for the most part 


_ Deuteronomic. 


13. abominable image : lit. ‘a thing of 
horror.’ What this was we cannot say. 
It is bound up with the question whether 
Asherah sometimes means a_ goddess. 
There certainly was a goddess of that 


' name (probably = Tyche = Fortuna) among 


~ blood. 


the Amorites. Often sacred objects used 
in’a cult were credited with the properties 
and sanctity of the god itself. If Asherah 
here=goddess, then an idol is probably 
meant (see R.S.3, ed. S. A. Cook, 560). 
16-22. A Syro-Judzan alliance. | 
Ramah was only five miles north of 


_ Jerusalem, and thus its possession by the 


king of Israel must have been a constant 
anxiety to Judah. The petty kingdom of 
Damascus. held its own so long because 
of the constant strife between the two 
Israelitish kingdoms. 

18. Thesecond spoliation of the Temple. 

22. Mizpah: commanding Jerusalem 
from the north. 

25-32. Nadab of Israel, 912-91T. 

Asa was the last king of Judah who 
came to the throne in the reign of Jero- 


- boam, and the editor is now at liberty 


to treat of Israelite kings till the last 
réign beginning within Asa’s kingship. 
This method he pursues till the end of the 
northern kingdom in 722. , 
27. Gibbethon: a frontier town where 
probably Baasha commanded the soldiery. 
33-XVI. 7. Baasha of Israel, 911-888. 
This section is entirely editorial: the 


_ double account of the prophet Jehu should 


be noticed. The second statement in 7 is 
Jifficult to account for. 
XVI. 8-14. Elah of Israel, 888-887. 


rz. Again a change of dynasty is 
_ effected by the extermination of the blood 


royal. kinsfolks (Hebrew goels): those 
whose. duty it would be to avenge his 


éssion from the 
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| Skinner’s rendering of Wellhausen’s words 


|. deserves a place at the head of any esti- — 


| and Yahweh represented, so.to speak, a 
et ae ek ; “ , yee . my an : 


(XvIt. 


date of the suppression of his rival Tibni, 
while *® reckons it from the death of 
Zimri. Civil war must have gone on for 
four years. The LXX reckons twelve 
years from the death of Tibni, and thus 
brings Omri’s reign into that of Jehosha- 
phat, who ought, according to the scheme 
of the framework, to be dealt with before 
Ahab. .The LXX actually inserts Je- 
hoshaphat’s accession between Omri and 
Ahab. Omri was known to the Assyrians 
as the founder of a strong dynasty, and 
the MoabiteStone is another contemporary 
witness to his skill in war. Samaria, his 
city, was second only to Jerusalem in 
natural advantages, and was wellnigh.im- 
pregnable. Despite his reputation among 
foreigners his career is passed over in the 
OT with the comment in *® that he was 
worse than all his predecessors, and the 
reference in Mic 616 to the ‘ statutes of 
Omri,’ which may imply that he was 
responsible for the furtherance of Syrian 
heathenism. 

29-34. Ahab of Israel, 876-854. 

The end of Ahab’s reign is recorded 
in 22.\ It was of great significance in that 
the opposition to foreign customs found 
at last a leader. Again we find concrete 
evidence in demonstrably early docu- 
ments that the religion of Israel was not 
the same as that of the surrounding 
nations. The compromise which had been | 
tolerated when Jehovah was hailed as 
Baal was shattered when it became ap- 
parent that Baal could not be identified 5 
with Jehovah, if he was the Baal of i 
the Tyrians. The Deuteronomist and ~ 
the perhaps contemporary historian are 
at one in maintaining that the calves of _ 
Jeroboam were a light matter compared 
with the establishment of the worship of 
the Tyrian Baal as the national religion. 

31. as if it had been a light thing. 
Render: ‘And the least thing was his =— 
walking,’ etc. GNERS 

Ethbaal, the Ithobal of Josephus, is) 
said in K.A.T.3, 129° to have reigned 
from 887-876. — j itp haan ia 

32. Baal, i.e. the Baal of Tyre, Melgarth, 

34. Jos 6 6 v.n. : Mee 

XVII.-XIX. Elijah. Pam eASR re. 

How much the Christian Church owes 
to Elijah can never be determined. Cer- 
tainly he was one raised: up by God to eee : 
stem the evil tide of heathenism and to 
prevent the religion of Israel from sinking = 
to the level of surrounding paganism. 


i : 


(Isvaelitische u. Jidische Geschichte®, Ties Ng 


cet 
Ys 


mate of the life of Elijah: ‘To him B 


\ Driver's! verdict (L:0.T.2, 


XVII] 


contrast of principles, of profound and 
ultimate practical convictions; both could 
not be right, nor could they exist side by 
side. For him there existed no plurality 
of Divine Powers, operating with equal 
authority in different spheres, but every- 
where one Holy and Mighty Being, who 
revealed Himself not in the life of nature, 
but in those laws by which alone human 
society is held together, in the ethical 
demands of the spirit.’ 

We cannot perceive step by step how 
spiritually minded men in the long years 
between Moses and Elijah maintained 
their hold of the great ethical principles 
to which the Law strives to give con- 
crete form, nor can we perceive at all 
clearly through the prevailing struggles 
for political supremacy and even national 
existence how the continuity of ‘ church 
hfe’ was preserved. The hidden springs 
of belief and conduct are only revealed 
in history when a crisis calls forth the 
men of God from individual obscurity to 
a place of prominence. Thus it is that 
Elijah stands beside Moses despite the 
centuries which lay between. The func- 
tion of Elijah (his ‘spirit and power’) 
was to make ‘ the disobedient to walk in 
the wisdom of the just.’ The impression 
which Elijah made on his contemporaries 
was never effaced. In our Lord’s day it 
was firmly believed that no lasting reform 
could be made till an Elijah arose. (An 
interesting account of the part played by 
Elijah in Rabbinic Judaism will be found 
in the Jewish Encyclopedia.) 

The narratives of Elijah are quite 
distinct in source from the rest of the book, 
And 17-19, at all events, are untouched 
by the editor, whether because they were 
inserted in the book after his time or not is 
uncertain. They are certainly very early. 
194) is that 
they ‘exhibit the ease, and grace, and 
vividness which belong to the best style 
of Hebrew historical narrative.’ A re- 


‘markable feature is Elijah’s lamentation 


over the fallen altars of Israel (19 14), whith 
is the strongeat evidence of the lack of 
Judean bias. 

XVII. 1. Elijah’s Prophecy.—Every 
reader has been struck by the dramatic 
suddenness of Elijah’s appearance. This 
may be due to the introduction having 
been omitted, or to the writer’s grasp of 


- forceful writing. Giving or denying rain 


was a divine privilege in antiquity, and 
both in Judaism and in Islam the prayers 


_ of certain good men were held to be of 


great effect in procuring rain, According 
to Menander the drought was ended by 


Pe prayers of Ethbaal the king-priest of 


262 » ‘ \ 
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Tyre. For rain-makers in antiquity see ~ 
S. A. Cook in R.S,%, 580. 

sojourners: Elijah was not a foreigner 
as the word implies, Read with LXX 
from Tishbe of Gilead. 

2-7. Elijah at Cherith. 

3. hide thyself. Elijah must already 
have become an outlaw. 

Cherith probably flowed into Jordan 
from the east. 

pe Sa Elijah at Zarephath. 

. He arrives at the moment when the 
ne s last reserve of food is all but 
exhausted. 

17-24. Cf.2 K 4. 

18. to bring my sin to remembrance. 
The words are borrowed from a sacrificial 
context. As an offering reminds God of 
what the offerer would have Him remem- 
ber, so God’s prophet by his presence has 
called God’s attention to what otherwise 
He might have overlooked, 

21. soul, The most complete state- 
ment of the meaning of soul will be found 
in The People and the Book, 354. Here it - 
means breath, and it is interesting to ob- 
serve that LXX reads ‘ breathed into the 
Childs (chaeikige4): 

XVIII. 1-19. Elijah meets Ahab. 

The persistence of the drought led 
Ahab, in his anxiety to preserve his horses 
on which his army depended, to go through 
the land himself. Obadiah his steward 
goes through the land parallel with his 
master and suddenly meets Elijah, The 
thought of reporting his discovery, unless 
he can produce the prophet in person, 
fills him with terror, for Elijah is believed 
to be responsible for the drought of 171. 
Elijah undertakes to meet Ahab. He 
accuses him of apostasy, and goes on to 
demand that the king shall summon the 
priests of the Baal to a public test, and 
we are left with the impression that it 
was to obtain this trial that Elijah 
risked his life in veuturiig into Ahab’s 
presence. 

4. when Jezebel cut off the prophets of 
the Lord. Despite Skinner’s assertion, it 
is difficult to see why Jezebel need have 
slain the prophets of Jehovah unless she 
desired to suppress His religion. 

12. The spirit (or wind) of Jehovah 
could remove the prophet from men’s 
ROD) (CES h2 28) s 

18. troubler:; one who brings national — 
misfortune. 

19. Asherah: 151% u.n. But the words 
are a gloss. These 400 are ignored in fhe 
final reckoning. : 

20-40. Elijah on Carmel. 

Carmel, where ‘ Vespasian worshipped 
at the solitary: altar, sohonae in ins 


oy 


PRG? cnt we 


' of the two religions. 


and to foretell the future. 


_for the decisive battle of religions. 


‘with Israelitish customs. 


dicting *°. 


violable thickets, to which ancient tradi- 
tion forbade the adjuncts of temple and 
image’ (R.S.°, 156), was still the scene 
of what in essentials was an ancient 
Canaanite feast. This lofty range com- 
manding sea (v.t.) and land, held sacred 
by the Phoenicians, was eminently suitable 
The 
greatness of Elijah is enhanced by the 
recognition of the outward similarities 
Baal had _ his 
prophets, filled with the frenzy which 
sometimes characterized Jehovah’s early 
prophets; they claimed to produce rain 
Even their 
limping dances had something in common 
Elijah ignores 
the superficial and appeals confidently to 
God. The lightning from heaven, with- 
held when Baal’s priests pleaded, de- 
scended at his word and gave, so far as a 
“sign ’ from heaven could, testimony to 
the reality of that in which he trusted. 
21. halt ye between two opinions. This 
is not the meaning. It was not a case of 
vacillating wills but of apostasy. Render 
limp ye upon the two knee-joints. Sacred 
dances were often performed with a 


‘limping gait: on its significance cf. 2.S.°, 


671. 

26. leaped : again ‘ limped.’ 

27. ‘He must be musing!’ ‘He must 
have turned aside or be on a journey!’ 
The second suggestion is a euphemism 
ridiculing the idea of Baal being a god. 

- 29. they prophesied probably means no 
more than “ they raved’ (1 S 10 '°v.n.). 
31-32a. An interpolation of P contra- 
In the LXX these verses pre- 
cede8. 

36. May God vindicate Himself and 
His servant. 

38. Unless this really happened it is 
difficult to see how the history of Elijah 
can stand. Jackson, in Peake, points out 
that ‘ Elijah is pre-eminently the prophet 
of Jehovah manifested by fire,’ mentioning 
Horeb, the soldiers in 2K1 10 and the 
ascension. | 

41-46. The end of the drought. 
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Instead of complete and final victory 
after Carmel, Elijah is faced with death 
and disaster. His magnificent venture of 
faith has gone for nothing, and in despair 
and weariness he prays that he may at 
least be allowed to die. . Elijah epitomizes 
the experience of the men of God of all 
generations. 

2. LXX begins ‘As sure as you are 
Elijah and I am Jezebel!’ 

3. he saw. All versions read the same 
consonants “ he was afraid ’ as RVm. 

4. Only in solitude does he give way to 
his despair. I am not better than my 
fathers apparently means ‘I have no 
desire to retain the life they no longer 
have.’ 

5. angel: LXX ‘ someone.’ 

8. Horeb. Here, where the God of 
Israel revealed Himself at the first (Ex 31), 


| might Elijah hope to meet his God. A 


forty days’ fast linked him with Moses 
and with Jesus. 

gb-11a are an interpolation, the purpose 
of which is obscure (cf. 1** and 1°). 

r1b-18. Nature’s great terrors over- 
whelm the prophet—wind, earthquake, 
and fire—but God was notinthem. The 
hushed whisper of the silence which 
followed brought the voice of God to 
Elijah. It bade him explain his actions, 
rebuked his despondency, and gave him 
counsel how to root out the Baal and to 
continue the succession of Jehovah's 
prophets. The contrast between Jeho- 
vah’s deliberate avoidance of the clothing 
of violence and the warlike tone of His 
message is most marked. It would be 
tempting to suppose that Jehovah’s words 
ended at ‘ return on thy way ’ (cf. LXX). 
But as Jehu, not Ahab, felt the full weight 
of Hazael’s arm, the addition, if addition 
it is, must be very early; a post eventum 


prophecy would be correct in its details. 


11b. ‘And lo, Jehovah was about to 
pass by (sc. the cave, cf. *), and there was 
a great wind before Jehovah’ (the inter- 
vening words may be a gloss—the Hebrew 
syntax is not normal). 

12. a still small voice, or ‘ the sound of 
a light whisper ’ (cf. Job 4 1°). 

13. wrapped his face in his mantle: 
cf. Quran, Surahs 73 and 74 (The En- 
wrapped), with Ndldeke’s interesting 
parallels. leant ; 

14. thy altars: their destruction is 
deplored : in Deuteronomic circles it would 
be commended. 


17. shall Elisha slay: there isnorecord 


preserved of such an act. | spate 
19-21. The call of Elisha. 
‘19. mantle, This 


‘ 


fell to Elisha with = 
the gift of his master’s spirit (2 K 2 18, 14), ie 


xx. | 
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Cf. the position of Muhammad’s burda 
in Islam. 

XX, Ahab’s war with Syria. 

This chapter should probably be read 
with 22. In 854 Ahab, allied with the 
king of Syria, was warring against Assyria 
at Qarqar. If the Bir-idri of the inscrip- 
tion be Ben-hadad we must suppose 
either that they fought as allies after 
Ahab’s generous treatment of a conquered 
foe, or if the events of this chapter followed 
Qargqar, that the allies fell out among them- 
selves. Ahab, seen through northern 
eyes, is a brave, wise, and chivalrous king. 
This writer’s interest is political rather 
than religious. 

1-22. The siege of Samaria. 

. Doubtless the beginning of this story, 
giving the reason for the war and the 
stages of the Syrian advance, is missing, 
and the obscure tactics of Ahab are prob- 
ably to be explained as due to ruthless 
curtailment of the narrative. The dif- 
ference in Ben-hadad’s demands in ? and 
6 is perhaps that the first meant ransom, 
the second unconditional surrender. At 
ie. any rate, Ahab’s counsellors felt they had 
. nothing to lose in risking their lives. 

11. Tellhim : forthisLXX’s‘ Enough !’ 
must be right. The proverb following 
has only four words in Hebrew. 

12. set yourselves in array: one word 
in Hebrew, meaning no more than ‘Get 

‘read y:;. 

17. the young men. 
Av apparent. 
AE 23-34. Ahab’s victory at Aphek. 

Ae 23. It should be noted that the theory 
Seer that Jehovah was merely a local God is 
fy __ sternly repudiated by the anonymous 
Meas prophet: (7°). \ 

a 24. The native levies are to be com- 

.. manded by Syrians, not by their own 
princes. 
29, 30. The numbers are exaggerated. 
; 31. A striking tribute to the SOR SFOS, 
Meek of the Israelites. 
* *.. 83. Render:-And the men took. tt as 


The reason is not 


Je any an omen, and quickly seized it (the word 
‘my brother ’) from him. 

vis v: ea 35-43. Ahab denounced for clemency.. 
_--—- ‘This. episode is probably drawn from 


another source. The merciless severity 
_ of the old Semitic ban (Jos 7 v.n.) is in- 
an “voked by the conservatives who found a 
_ refuge among bands (Hebrew ‘ sons’) of 
: __ prophets. ’ These bands appear especially 
in association with Elisha, but they go 

back to a remote past. The passing, or 


ild natures into the holy and reverend 
res of Israel’s prophets is one of the 
els of revealed religion. 


ther purification, of prophecy from these. 


36. Cf. 137 for a similar unethical 
pronouncement. 

41. discerned; exactly how we do not 
know. 


XXI. Naboth’s vineyard. 

This chapter seems to come from yet 
another writer; 7-23. 2426 are from D. 
The variants in LXX are of great interest. 
The story needs no comment. 

XXII. 1-40. Ahab’s death at Ramoth- 
gilead. 
The continuation of 20. Evidently 
Ben-hadad had treacherously refused to 
give up the heights commanding the 
approach to Israel and Judah from Trans- 
jordania. Jehoshaphat is reluctantly 
brought in—perhaps for daxaityy probably 

for state reasons. 

6 may not mean more than ‘ and may 
Jehovah deliver it,’ or even ‘ that Jehovah 
may,’ etc. 

7. besides. It would be interesting to . 
know why Jehoshaphat discredited the 400 
prophets. Apparently they weve prophets 
of Jehovah, but it is hardly certain; for 
(a) LXX omits ‘ besides,’ and (0) there is 
an antithesis between ‘ word of Jehovah,’ 
‘the prophets,’ and a ‘ prophet belonging 
to Jehovah,’ whether intentional or not. 
Hence it is precarious to assert that there 
were ‘two forms of Jahwe-worship ex- 
istent.’ There were certainly two types of 
men—the court chaplain (found again 
in Jer 28) and the fearless preacher of 
righteousness. ‘ 

II. push: better ‘ gore them.’ 

13. A piece of good-natured advice. 

15. Ironical. 

17. A prophecy of Ahab’s death. 

19. Therefore: LXX ‘Not so!’ 

20. A remarkable example of the. way 
Micaiah explained to himself the pheno- 
menon of false prophecy: it was used by 
Jehovah tocompasshisends. Thegreater 
prophets, rejecting this early attempt to 
understand the enigma, asserted that false 
prophets deliberately invented their mes- 
sages. . 
28. The beginning of Micah’s prophecy 
wrongly identified with this Micah. 

'32. cried out: probably to make the 
charioteer withdraw. He had not Ahab’s 
courage, who (*°) died facing the enemy. 

38. Cf. 211%, not an exact fulfilment. _ 

41-50. Jehoshaphat of Judah, Rasta! 
See further 2 K 3. ‘* 

47-48. Read ‘And the deputy OF Bing” 
Jehoshaphat made ships, etc. 

51-2 K I, 18. Ahaziah of. lense 55 
854. a 
51. The synchronism, is. 
where. Lucian reads_ 
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sae “Res revolts. ae ; True, these may be the ‘ four hundred,’ 
eé famous inscription (now. in the | but nothing in the narratives has prepared 
Louvre) which commemorates the suc- | us for the organization implied here. 
cessful insurrection of the Moabites under The threefold test of Elisha recalls our 
their king Mesha says: ‘ Omri, king of | Lord’s thrice-repeated question to Peter. 
Israel, afflicted Moab many days, because | This great story illustrates the value of 
Chemosh was angry with his land; and his | unquestioning obedience and the certainty 
son succeeded him, and he also said, | of the fulfilment of a noble ideal. Suc- 
I will afflict Moab. In my days said | cession to the spiritual greatness of the 
he . . .? but I saw my desire upon him, | saints is granted to those who attain to 
and upon his house, and Israel perished | the Beatific Vision. Whatever be the 
with an everlasting perishing.’ It will be | explanation of Elijah’s mysterious transla- 
seen that Chemosh claims to have re- | tion, itleft Elisha with a sense of authority 
gained his independence from Ahab, so | and a mission. He was unhesitatingly 
that there is an error of a few years in | accepted as Elijah’s successor. No ‘ ex- 
the Hebrew history. No doubt Moab’s | planation’ of this story is possible; but 
chance came during Ahab’s hard struggle | Skinner’s careful words may be quoted: 
with Ben-hadad. The Moabite Stone is | ‘ The religious imagination had clothed 
of great importance as a contemporary | the idea of Jehovah’s omnipotence in 
record of a people closely akin to Israel. | forms derived from earthly warfare; his 
Its text can be read in Burney and Driver, | heavenly army contained horses and 
N.H.T.S.and S.P.C.K. Texts for Students. | chariots invisible to mortal eyes, composed 
2-17a. Elijah prophesies the death of | of the fiery element in which Jehovah 
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Ahaziah. dwells.’ 
Ahaziah slights the God of Israel, and 9. RVm 1s right. 
Jehovah’s prophet pronounces his doom. 12. These words would naturally mean 


Why Ahaziah should enquire of a Philis- | the chariots in some .way allocated to 
tine oracle we cannot say, though the | Israel by Jehovah. But a comparison 
Philistines had a reputation as ‘sooth- | with 13 '* makes it probable that they 
sayers.’ Baal-zebub means apparently refer to Elijah as Israel’s champion. 
‘ Lord of flies ’; some have suggested that | horsemen : LXX ‘the horse’ would 

it is an intentional corruption of Baal- | almost exclude the latter interpretation. 
zebul ‘ Lord of the Height ’ (Mt 10 * v.n.). 16. spirit. It is not impossible that. 
‘8. Cf. Mk r ®. ‘ Jehovah’s wind,’ i.e. the whirlwind of 4, 

9 f. Many critics regard this as a | is meant. . 

legendary addition to the narrative; 17. till he was ashamed: an extra- 
ethically it stands on the same level as ordinarily true description of aman em- 
2 23-24. There can be no doubt that the barrassed by the knowledge of the futility a, 
history of a great man has suffered from | of the quest. (Grae 

- the well-meant intentions of later hagio- 19-22. Elisha heals the water at Jericho. 
_ graphers. Both these stories savour of | This story is not contemporary with — visi 
_ the Apocryphal Gospels. They indicate | the healing (cf. 2*), and doubtless perpetu- 
what lesser men would. have done, or ates a tradition that the excellence of ‘ais 
liked to have done, had they stood in | the water was due to the prophet’s inter- 
_ Elijah’s privileged relation to Jehovah. | vention. ea & fs 
Our Lord rebuked James and John for 23-25. Respect due to, Jehovah's © 
asking Him to authorize their bringing | prophets: 1 ®%ym. ' To be bald was a dis- 
' down fire upon the Samaritans (Lk 9 ***4), | grace among the Semites. F Pe ie 
170. in the second year: these words III. Jehoram of Israel (854-843), and — 
are really a misplaced fragment of the | the war with Moab. — : fig tt 
- formula introductory to Jehoram ofIsrael. | The Deuteronomic editor doubtless 
~ Lucian omits. pes f embodies a genuine tradition of the in- 
JI, 1-18. Ascension of Elijah. | fluence of Elijah and Elisha in inducin i 
tery which surrounds the fate the king to remove the obelisk (LXX has rye 

reflected in the literary prob- | 4 plural noun) erected to the Tyrian B i 

prophetic. histories present. All | The rest of the chapter is composite 
that we have but selections belongs partly to the historical and 
ose histories; but the relation | to the prophetic narratives lyin 
ctior arlier stories is not so | our book. The rebellion of Moab 
Elijah doubt whether | 
him in view of 19 **°? | g 
prophetic co! 
Jericho 
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gives a round figure of forty years for the 
Israelite occupation, which he says was 
‘ Omri’s days and half his son’s.’ In the 
MT their combined reigns only amount 
to thirty-four years: if ‘son’ could be 
understood as ‘ grandson,’ there would be 
no discrepancy. 

Jehoram invites'the king of Judah 
(MT Jehoshaphat, but Lucian Ahaziah) 
to co-operate with him, and they are 
joined by the king of Edom. The steep 
ascent from the Jordan Valley with the 
preliminary obstacle of the ford seemed 
too much for the allies, and so they decided 
to skirt the Dead Sea and invade Moab 
from the south. Having arrived at the 
border of Moab—the Wadi-el-Ahsa, known 

_ locally as the Seil-el-Hesa—they found no 
water, and were in despair until Elisha 
prophesied a plentiful supply of water, 
though no rain would be seen to fall. The 
Seil rises far away in the eastern desert 
beyond the pilgrim railway, and it is 
possible that the pools of water seen by 
the Moabites were filled from a sudden 
and unseasonal fall of rain some fifty miles 
to the east. Others have supposed that 
the tradition is based on the present 
practice of digging for water in the bed 
of the wadi. This is against 2°, and see 
Burney, 270. The present name Seil 
means ‘rain torrent.’ If the Moabites 
mistook ‘the reflection of the sun’s red 


rim for blood, they must have been at- 


a considerable distance. Doubtless the 
point of the narrative is that the Moabites 
foolishly left the plateau more than 2,000 
feet above the wadi and attacked the 
allies below. They were caught in dis- 
order and driven back to their last strong- 
hold, where Mesha offered his son to gain 
his god’s favour. Either the Israelites 
and their allies withdrew in superstitious 
fear, or, as is possible though not so prob- 
able, ‘the great wrath against Israel’ 
was the furious onslaught of a despairing 
people who had nothing more to lose. 

4. ‘used to render’ would be more 
exact, 

11. As init K 225 Jehoshaphat wishes 
to be guided by a prophet. 

13. Jehoram’s point is that prophets 
of Jehovah have been consulted. Doubt- 
less they were men like those who furthered 
the expedition against Ramoth-gilead. 

15. bring me a minstrel. Music con- 
tinued to be an aid to prophecy and sooth- 
saying among the Arabs until compara- 
tively late. ‘The state of hearing a 
humming is the stage of the prophets 
who are not apostles sent with books. . . . 

_ Muhammad said: “ At times inspiration 
comes to me like the ringing of a bell’’’ 


(Ibn Khaldun, quotedby D, B, Macdonald, 
The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, 
59). ‘ The kahkin required certain mechani- 
cal inducements to distract the attention 
of his ordinary self, and give freedom to 
his subliminal self’ (op. cit., 67). 

16. Make this valley. The verb is an 
infinitive absolute; it could be understood 
as an imperative. The idiom is peculiarly 
suitable to oracular speech in that it has 
no subject. trenches: either natural or 
artificial; the word is neutral. 

19. Against this Dt 20}%, 

25. until in Kir-hareseth . . . thereof. 
These words are a corruption of which no 
convincing restoration has been made. 
The Targum identifies Kir with Kerak. 

27. there was great wrath. Most com- 
mentators assume that the wrath was that 
of Chemosh, god of Moab (cf. Jg 11 *4), to 
whom the burnt offering was made; but 
v.s. The campaign had no decisive result. 

IV. 1-7. Elisha miraculously supplies 
Oihaein ery: 

8-37. Elisha and the Shunammite. 

This story has many parallels with 
1K 171’, though the differences are equally 
numerous. 

2o. A most moving and pathetic detail 
which has every mark of verisimilitude. 

23. A proof of the ancient institution 
of the Sabbath, though it must have 
differed greatly from its successor if long 
journeys were a matter of course on the 
Sabbath day. 

24. drive. The servant drove on the 
beast from behind like a modern ‘ donkey- 
boy.’ 

38-41. An antidote. 

38. dearth: cf. 81. 

39. wild gourds : the colocynth, a most 
attractive looking plant, whose fruit re- 
sembles small melons. It is a powerful 
astringent: only an ignorant townsman 
would try to eat it. 

V. 1-19. The cleansing of Naaman the 
leper. 

5. changes of raiment. This was no 
compliment, but the act of asuperior, It 
was a well-known practice of the caliphs 
(called Rhil‘a, lit. ‘ cast off’) to present 
their favourites or vassals with once-worn 
garments, 


6. the king of Israel. These stories 


preserve the anonymity of the king, doubt- — 


less because the narrator did not know 
when the incidents happened. Jehu’s 
reign must have seen many of them. 

10. Elisha’s answer is as abrupt as the 
Syrian king’s message. 

tz, An example of - the theatrical 
methods of heathen prophets. 


12. The mies deserves an affirma, z 
266 . 
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tive answer. 
situated. 

17. The belief that a god could only be 
worshipped on his own soil was widespread 
in antiquity, and an echo ofit is heard even 
in a late psalm. ‘ How can we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land ?’ (cf. 1S 
261%). Elisha neither approves nor dis- 
approves. 

20. No doubt Gehazi’s natural covetous- 
ness was strengthened by a very natural 
desire to score off one of his country’s 
most formidable foes. But he compro- 
mised the dignity of Jehovah’s prophet 
thereby. 

26. Is it a time, etc.: LX X ‘ And now 
thou hast received,’ i.e. you have got 
the one and now you shall have the other! 
Foran example among 2oth-century Arabs 
of the enormous power of a belief in God 
acting through a holy man see A. Kennett, 
Bedouin Justice, 107. 

VI. 1-7. Elisha at the Jordan. 

The prophets are growing in numbers, 
and more houses on another site are needed 
for them. Elisha goes with them and 
recovers an axe-head dropped into the 
river by the device of throwing in a piece 
of wood. A miracle is not necessarily 
implied, though it is probable that the 
writer’s intention was to record one. 

6. made the iron to swim. Ewald’s 
suggestion that the wood caught in the 
iron cannot be ruled out, for the wood 
might possibly be the subject of the verb 
“to overflow ’: with the wood beneath it 
the iron ‘ bobbed up.’ 

8-23. Elisha outwits the Syrians. 

Political and military sagacity made 
Elisha a formidable enemy, and the Syrian 
king determined to capture him. The 
force sent is smitten with blindness. The 
kings on either side are again anonymous. 

g. coming down: probably emend to 
‘ camping.’ 

15. Emend: And the man of God rose 
early on the morrow and went out, etc. 

22. The implied meaning that prisoners 
of war were not despatched is to be re- 
jected—else the king’s question were un- 
intelligible. We must insert a negative 


Damascus is most happily 


with LXX, * whom thou hast not taken.’ 


23. A strange statement in this con- 
text ! 

24-VII. 20. The Syrians 
Samaria. c. ’ 

What siege is referred to? Is Ben- 
hadad the protagonist of 1 K 20 and 22? 


besiege 


No satisfactory answer can be given. We | 
know that Hazael’s son had the upper 
hand throughout Jehoahaz’s reign, but 
there are no decisive reasons for putting | 
ege so late in the life of Elisha. The 


state of the people resembled that in the 
height of the siege of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. 

31. The most probable explanation is 
that the king held Elisha responsible for 
the prolonged suffering because he en- 
couraged the people to continue the re- 
sistance. All that we know of Elisha 
would indicate such an attitude. Clearly 
(3?) he had the elders on his side, 

33. messenger: read the king, who 
must be the speaker to whom Elisha 
replies. 

VII. 6. Egyptians. Most scholars pre- 
fer to read the word as ‘ Muzrites,’ a 
people of Cappadocia. 

13. Aclear case of dittography—for in 
the city read heve, and delete of Israel... 
Israel. To risk five of the remaining 
horses would be a small thing, for they 
were practically equal to those which had 
been eaten. 

VIII. 1-6. The Shunammite’s property 
restored. 

This story must obviously be antece- 
dent to the visit of Naaman. The editor’s 
purpose is to describe the character 
and work of Elisha. He is indifferent 
to chronological sequence. The same 
methods are all too common among 
Semitic writers uninfluenced by Greco- 
Roman love of order. 

7-15. Elisha visits Hazael. 

Hazael appears in the cuneiform records 
of Shalmaneser II, in the years 842 and 
839. He was not the son of Ben-hadad, 
Ahab’s enemy, and was probably one of 
his generals, 
nected with r K 1915. It is tempting to 
infer that Elijah and Elisha furthered an 
insurrection against Ben-hadad, and that 
later events showed that they had sup- 
ported a more dangerous enemy. 

- to. RV and RVm are both possible 
grammatically (cf. Gen3* Hebrew). 
Elisha’s meaning seems to have been: 


You may say to him that he will recover 
from his sickness, but I know that his 


death (at the hands of others) is at hand. 


11. Here he gazes sternly at Hazael] © 


whoisashamed. Thesentence is obscure; 


lit. ‘he made his face stand and set.’ 


Following a hint in the Vulgate some tr. 


‘ His face was set in horror,’ but this has — 


little to recommend it. Lucian’s longer 
text ‘ And Hazael stood ‘before him and 


set before him the gifts until . . .’ looks 


like a gloss. © 


12. These atrocities were perpetrated 
in the same region in 1918. rag cto 
13. They are not a horror, but a great | 


thing in Hazael’s eyes. 


“16-24. Jehoram of Judah, 850-843. 
Here the editor’s framework differs 
ae ee | 
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This story must be con-- 
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from the norm. Instead of carrying 
Jehoram of Israel’s reign to its end, he 
introduces the Judzan line here, because 
Ahaziah of Judah and Jehoram of Israel 
were slain on the same day. 

16. Jehoshaphat, etc.: a curious error. 

19. for his children read before him. 
Posterity was the lamp. 

20-22. Revolt of Edom and Libnah. 


disastrous failure, which is concealed by 
textual disorder. The people did not flee 
because Jehoram smote the Edomites, 
but vice versa. Tr. And it came to pass, 


A he having risen by night, that the 
Edomites who. encompassed him smote 
him (reading otho for eth), and the 


captains, etc. 
25-29. Ahaziah of Judah, 843. 
26. granddaughter: -RVm is right—a 
fact bearing on 3 v.n. 
IX. Jehu seizes the throne of Israel, 
843-816. 
The bloody revolution furthered by 
Elijah and Elisha affords a melancholy 
example of the futility of attempting 
religious reforms by the secular arm. 
Jehu’s zeal for Jehovah did nothing for 
the real cause of Jehovah’s religion. It 
suppressed the Tyrian Baal, but it did 
not change the heart or the temper of 
the people; moreover, Jehu’s house till 
_- . Jeroboam II was more abjectly beneath 
the power of Hazael than the house of 
Omri had ever been. An impartial view 
of Jehu’s barbarity is expressed by Hos r 4. 
9 and ro are fine specimens of early 
Hebrew narrative. 
" I-13. The anointing of Jehu. 
yg - Ramoth-gilead : this important frontier 
ai. position had evidently been regained. 
vy 3. The furtive character of the pro- 
ceeding is a tribute to the power of the 
-» ~- reigning house. ‘ 
poet * 7-1oa. An editorial addition. 
.——-- tr, mad fellow : a contemptuous refer- 
ence to one associated with ecstasies 
____— hardly distinguishable from madness. 
| 42. it is false. Jackson in Peake sug- 
_ gests reading ‘ A conspiracy.’ 
| 14-28. Jehu slays Jehoram and Ahaziah. 
' Jehu betrayed his country as well as 
_. his king in abandoning the frontier. He 
_ must have taken the bulk of his force with 


'- conquests of Hazael (cf. 10 82), 
. 14. Now Joram kept: read Jehu. 

_ 18. Is it peace? RVmisright. Joram 
ared that the force was in flight before 
_ the Syrians. What hast thou, etc., i.e. 

nd your own business!’ sai 


The sins 


21. The punitive expedition was a 


him, and thus opened the way for the | 


_ they are the strongest possibl 
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22. What peace (cf. 18) isstrange Hebrew, 
and the meaning is ‘ What do you mean 
by asking ‘‘ Is all well ?’’ while,’ etc. 

24. ‘But Jehu had drawn his bow.’ 
He was ready to shoot as Joram’s chariot 
wheeled round. 

26. 1 K 211% is rather different, a fact 
which testifies to the general feeling that 
an innocent and obscure Israelite’s death 
was suitably avenged. é 

29 has obviously no place here. It is 
bound up with the complicated question 
of conflicting chronologies: see Cent. B. 

30-37. Jehu slays Jezebel. 

Jezebel at any rate dies like a queen. 
A ‘painted Jezebel’ is a phrase with a 
meaning which would astonish the Hebrew 
writer. He meant to convey that she 
dressed herself, like the French nobility 
going to the guillotine, with more than 
ordinary ¢are. She calls Jehu by the 
name of the short-lived Zimri whom her 
father-in-law destroyed (1 K 16°). Even 
Jehu seems to have felt a little com- 
punction in *4. 

30. painted her eyes. All women above 
the lowest classes paint their eyelids with 
a powder of antimony. looked out: the 
verb describes the act of looking down 
over the edge of something. 

34. Hebrew ‘ And he came in and ate,’ 
a wonderful example of restrained kan- 
guage. 

X. 1-16. The massacre of the house of 
Ahab and Ahaziah of Judah. 

On the whole Jehu is the most ghastly 
of OT characters. Jackson is too kind 
in seeing ‘ a sort of rude chivalry ’ in his 
invitation to the elders of Jezreel. Had 
Jehu desired to fight the house of Ahab, 
he would not have murdered its head in 
cold blood. His‘ chivalry ’ produced the 
desired effect in the immediate and abject 
submission of the elders. When “all the 
people’ assembled—either in fear or 
horror—Jehu denies all knowledge of.the 
atrocity. This lie might be forgiven, but 
the unctuous appeal to the fulfilling of the 
word of the Lord is unpardonable (especi- 
ally as most critics attribute 1 K 21 # to 
D). This unctuous opportunism had prob- 
ably deceived the prophets. But they 
cannot be acquitted of a measure of com- — 
plicity. They bought the destruction of 
the Baal at a price their country could ill 
afford. See Hosea’s condemnation in 1 4, 

The tenets of the Rechabites are too 
well known to need elaboration (cf. Jer 35). 


_ They can hardly be said to be a new party, — 


for in all ages Arabia has been full of such ~ 

men—the sole difference being th le 

Rechabites worshipped Jehovah. “ 
ev: 


\ 4 
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for the survival of a nomadic Mosaic 
religion. They rejected the best as well 
as the worst features of civilization be 
it observed. 

* 9. righteous: rather guiltless, here a 
$ forensic term. The people shrink from 
é the terror of innocent blood which their 
_ God might ‘ require of them.’ 

> II. great men: Lucian kinsmen=goels, 
_ all whose duty it was to avenge him. 
N Jehu slew all those who were attached 
3 
> 
% 
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by ties of friendship and loyalty to the 
dead king. 

13. brethren of Ahaziah. These, too, 
were kinsmen of Ahab (8 °). 

15. The meeting was no chance one. 
The fierce Arab came to join in the mas- 
sacre. The longer and correct text of 
LXX=‘ Are you minded to co-operate 
with meas I with you? And Jehonadab 
said,Iam. In that case, said Jehu, give 
me your hand,’ etc. 

17-27. The massacre of the Baal’s 
worshippers. 

The treachery characteristic of Jehu 
led him to go to the length of sacrificing 
to Baal. Doubtless the unhappy priests 

were forced to attend. 

- . 20. asolemn assembly : Hebrew ‘asarah 
is interpreted in Rel. Sem.*, 456, as 
‘tempus clausum,’ a time of sexual taboo. 
See Cook’s additional note, 687. 

_ 22. vestments. Sacred occasions re- 
quired ‘ best clothes.’ The poor washed 

_ their clothes (Ex 19 1°), or changed them 
(Gen 35 2), or put on sacred garments lent 
them by the priests. Sexual taboo and 

a special garment called Ihvam (which 

- means taboo) are still integral parts of the 

_ Muslim pilgrimage rites. 5 

_. 24b. MT is wrongly punctuated. Read 
He who allows to escape one of the men 
whom-I am about to deliver into your 

hands, etc. 
° 25. city is best omitted. 


26. pillars. The objection that they 


could not be burned is rather hyper- 
critical. The Moabite Stone was ruined 
by fire which split it into fragments. 
Still, as 1 K 16 82 records Ahab’s erection 
of an asherah, and the obelisk is dealt 
with in 2’, perhaps asherah should be 
read here. eile ‘ 

are not from the same hand 
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but by a concerted movement of priests 
and people. The priests of Jerusalem 
conserved the national religion. Their 
sense of order was always well marked, 
and from now onwards till the destruction 
of Herod’s Temple they. continued to.con- 
tribute to the religious life of the com- 
munity. 

2. Jehosheba was Jehoiada’s wife 
(2:Ghie2))s 

4. It is not unlikely that the foreign 
bodyguard had held the throne for 
Athaliah. When they were bought over 
her fate was sealed. 2 Ch 23 will not 
have it that the foreigners were in the 
Temple, and substitutes Levites. 

10. Skinner’s suggestion that this is 
a gloss from 2 Chronicles is attractive, 
for why were guards weaponless ? 

11. by the king round about: mean- 
ingless. 

12. the testimony. RV _ supplies the 
MT can hardly be right, 
though see Barnes, C.B.; Wellhausen 
“bracelets,” (cf. 2.55). 

13. guard and of the people. MT is 
impossible. Read of the people simply. 
Apparently another source is being quoted 
wherein the people’s part in the revolu- 
tion was described. 

16. made way: tr. 
on her. 

17. A definite national repudiation of | 
Baalism such as Elijah and Elisha had 
hoped for in the north. £6 

20. the city was quiet: a further testi- _ 
mony to the popular approval. 

XII. 3. Jehoiada was probably regent. 

4-16. Upkeep of the Temple. _ us a 

In the matter of dilapidations it was” 
the king who took the lead. From Solo- : 
mon’s time the Temple had presumably ee 
been the king’s own charge, but Jehoash | 
now orders that the repairs are to bea /! Be 
charge on thepriestlyrevenues. Thepriests 
were to take the money and pay for the” Sa 
necessary work. Afterafewyearsitwas 
found-that the priests had had the money, 
but had not paid for the work, so Jehoash 
orders that the money is to be put in 
box kept at the door, and counted by « 
of his representatives and a priest. 
money was then paid to the contr. 


They laid hands 


€ i 


-4. in current money: read with L 
‘the money of each man’s assessme 
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or he could not have taken this line with 
a man. to whom he owed everything. 

Io. high priest: it is very doubtful if 
this title was in use before the Exile. 

17-18. Hazael ravages Judea. 

Israel must have been utterly impotent 
if Syria could press so far south to the 
maritime plain, and the complete sub- 
jugation of Judah is implied in this short 
notice. The Chronicler (24 2*) evidently 


“knew a great deal more about these 


events. He alludes to a crushing defeat 
by a small force of Syrians and to 
a prophecy of Zechariah the son of 
Jehoiada, which was evidently directed 
against Jehoash, who caused his death, 
In revenge the men named in * assas- 
sinated him. 

XIII. 1-9. Jehoahaz of Israel, 816-800. 

This short account has obviously been 
tampered with. * implies continuous 
subjection to Syria; * denies it. 

10-25. Jehoash of Israel, 
Death of Elisha. 

For an explanation of the dislocation 
of the framework-see Cent. B. Elisha’s 
indomitable spirit passes in its final effort 
to stimulate resistance to Syria. He joins 
with the king in an act prophetic of 
victory—the launching of the archers’ 
missiles and the smiting of a prostrate 
foe. The king fails him through lack of 
persistence, and the fierce patriot dies 
with misgivings as to the future of his 
country. 

4h 2) gin. 

17. eastward. Damascus, of. course, 
lay to the north. Apparently the attack 
was directed against the key position of 
Ramoth-gilead (though Aphek, the first 
objective, is placed by most scholars in 
the north of the Plain of Sharon). 

21. This primitive belief in the power 
of the bones of holy men survives still in 
centres where relics are visited. 

25. Relief now came to Israel through 
a great raid on the west made by the 
Assyrians. Israel suffered somewhat, but 
its Syrian rival was crushed. 

XIV. 1-22. Amaziah of Judah, 708- 
790 (2). 

The chronology is at fault (cf. 13 1° and 
151). The Deuteronomist notes with 


800-785; 


_approvala great advance inethies. After 


two generations of independence Edom 


once more felt the weight of Judean arms. 


Edom’s importance was due to its lying 


- athwart the trade route from the Red 


Sea. Unfortunately Sela cannot be 


- identified with any certainty. Flushed 


with victory Amaziah challenged Jehoash, 


2 _ and, foolishly endangering his kingdom 
_ out of vanity, he suffered a severe defeat 


270 


and was taken prisoner. Jehoash dis- 
mantled the northern wall, plundered 
the Temple, and took hostages for Judah's 
good behaviour. 

to. As RVm. 

11, to Judah: a note indicating an 
Israelite author. 

19. Amaziah’s folly enraged the people, 
and they put him to death. The feeling 
against him was personal, or they would 
not have accepted his son as king. 

22. He must mean Azariah, and as 
built often means ‘rebuilt,’ perhaps 
Azariah turned to profit the conquest of 
his father. Elath: 1 K 9 ** v.n. 

23-29. Jeroboam II of Israel, 785-745. 

We now enter the age of the prophets 
whose writings have survived. Jeroboam 
was the most successful warrior of the 
northern house, and the prosperity of his 
reign was unprecedented. He owed his 
success in pushing out the frontiers of his 
country to the enfeebled state of Syria 
and the temporary quiescence of Assyria. 
For the religious and economic conditions 
during his reign see the Introductions to 
Amos and Hosea. 

25. A favourable notice from a northern 
source. Contrast this and 2 with *4 (D). 
Jonah ben Amittai is otherwise unknown. 
Cf. Introduction to Jonah. 

28. Corrupt. 

XY. 1-7. Azariah (Uzziah) of Judah, 
790-749. ; 

Outside Kings Azariah is called Uzziah. 
The reason for the change is unknown. 
Judah shared, with Israel a long period of 
prosperity. Jotham his son was regent, 
as he was a leper. 

5. the Lord smote. Disease was often 
attributed to the direct action of God, 
because the Semites had no notion of 
secondary causes. a several house: read 
in freedom in his own house, i.e. he was 
not driven out from the community and 
city as_a lesser man would have been. 

8-12. Zechariah of Israel, 745. 

Internecine wars broke out at the end 
of Jeroboam’s long reign, and prepared 
the way for the final downfall of Israel 
so soon to occur. Zechariah was the 
fourth and last of Jehu’s line (cf. 10 3°), 
The chronology of this and adjacent reigns 
is confused. For a clear discussion of 
alternatives'see T. H. Robinson, Clarendon 
Bible, iii, 228. 

13-16. Shallum of Israel, 745. 

For the prophetic judgement on the 
events of this time Hos 7 3 v.n. 

16. Tiphsah (cf. 1 K 4 4) should prob- _ 
ably be Tappuah (cf. Jos 168), 
17-22, Menahem of Israel, 745-736. ; 
This barbarous prince is mentioned? 
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in Assyrian annals of the year 738, Pul, 
despite 1Ch5**, is Tiglath-Pileser III, 
and the tribute paid (!*) is recorded by 
him. 

18-19. all his days. With LXX read 
as the beginning of 1", J» his days came. 

23-26. Pekahiah of Israel, 736-735. 

25. with Argob and Arieh : meaningless. 

27-31. Pekah of Israel, 735-732. 

He reigned for three years only, and 
those most disastrous, for he lost the 
frontier lands north of Esdraelon, their 
inhabitants being deported to Assyria. 
Is 7 v.n. deals with his invasion of Judea 
in company with Rezin of Damascus, the 
object being to force Judah into a con- 
federacy against Assyria. Israel at this 
time, as in A.p. 70, fell between two stools. 
Hoshea, doubtless the nominee of Assyria, 
slew him, 

30. Contrast with 17?. 

32-38. Jotham of Judah, 739-735. 

An echo of the feverish outburst of 
military building inaugurated by Jotham 
(2 Ch 27) isin **. He was a capable ruler 
who was able to recoup himself for his 
losses at home by tribute and provisions 
exacted from the Ammonites. 

XVI. Ahaz of Judah, 735-720. 

He is abhorred by D, because (a) he 
imitated northern practices (how is not 
stated) ; (b) he sacrificed his son; and (c) he 
personally supported what his predecessors 
only tolerated. For human sacrifice in 
Israel see p. 209a. _ Ahaz probably offered 
his son during the Syro-Ephraimite in- 
vasion as Mesha had done (327). With 
the rise of deeper ethical and personal 
religion in the 8th century arose also a 
recrudescence of barbarism. : 

5. could not overcome him: Hebrew 
‘ could not fight ’ suggests that Ahaz shut 
himself within the city walls and refused 
_tocome to grips with Pekah. Allthrough 
he follows the line of least resistance. 

6. This is most unlikely to have hap- 


a pened, and as the versions read Edomites 
for Syrians (2 S 8 18 v.n.), doubtless a local 


wat of independence succeeded. Elath 
(14 22) had never been Syrian. 

7. Ahaz 1 
its own work. Isaiah rebukes him for 
his failure to trust Jehovah. : 

9. Damascus fell in 732 after a siege of 
two years. 

- ‘ro-16. A new altar. ‘ 

Still the king is supreme im causes 
spiritual as temporal. The altar he saw 
presumably be 


te 


foolishly paid Assyria to do’} 


| only 


(1 K 8 *40.n.). 
by is uncertain. 
XVII. 1-6. Hoshea of Israel, 732-722. 

It is clear from the Assyrian records 
that Shalmaneser fought only once against 
Israel, and Samaria must have fallen 
in 722. Hoshea was induced by Egyptian 
intrigue to rebel against his overlord, and 
the result was the deportation of 27,290— 
not necessarily a large proportion—of his 
subjects. For the chronological prob- 
lems see T. H. Robinson, doc. cit. 

4. So king of Egypt cannot be Shabaka, 
but is to be identified with Sibi, who was 
defeated by Sargon at Raphia in 720 
(Peet, Egypt and the O.T., 169). 

6. These are places in northern Meso- 
potamia. 

7-23. A Deuteronomic sermon on the 
ruin of Israel. 

More than one writer has produced this 
sermon which in 1°?° refers to the Jud@an 
Exile. The counts are Israel’s ingratitude, 
apostasy, high places, obelisks, sacred 
poles, idols, disobedience to prophets, the 
two calves, Baal, human sacrifice, divina- 
tion. 

24-41. The Samaritans. 

Again composite. It is to be noted 
that the king of Assyria is anonymous, and 
as considerable time would elapse before 
an inhabited country became the haunt 
of wild beasts, some argue that the intro- 
duction of these Babylonians and Syrians 
is to be dated:c. 650 in the reign of Asshur- 
banipal (cf. Ezr 4%). Most probably 
there was more than one infiltration of 
foreigners. 

26. manner, i.e. cultus and means of 
approach generally. 

29 f. seems to be a tater attempt to 


The meaning of to enquire 


| belittle the character of the Samaritan 


religion. 

34b-40 is a contradiction of the pre- 
ceding, and proceeds from later hatred 
of Samaria. 


-(C) XVIII.-XXV. Judah 


XVIII.-XX. Hezekiah, 720-692: cf. Is - 


30-39. : 

The influence of Isaiah may be seen not’. 
in his political prophecies and ex- 
hortations, but in this first thorough at- 


| tempt at a religious reformation’in Judah. 
The deliverance of Jerusalem when all © 


hope of succour was futile made an in- 
delible impression on the minds of his 
countrymen, and most probably the re-. 


formation followed the deliverance in 701. — 
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volved are obscure; all that is clear is that Isaiah’s doings similar in scope to the. 

"the new altar was larger, and that the old | Elijah and Elisha histories. 
“was moved ‘towards the north | XVIII. 4,RVmisbest. Until now sacri 


XVIII. | 


fices had been offered to the image of the 

serpent; but there is no cogent reason for 

regarding the serpent as an ‘ emblem of 

Jehovah,’ even though it is quite true 

that the serpents of Nu2z are called 

‘seraphim. 

7-8 may refer to the end of Hezekiah’s 
reign. His country suffered severely from 
the Assyrian invasion. 

13-X1X. 37. Sennacherib invades Judea. 

This monarch’s inscription can now be 
Tread in the British Museum. He suc- 
ceeded Sargon in 705 and began a great 
campaign down the Syrian littoral in 703, 
conquering all from the Hittites in the 
north to the Philistines in the south. He 
tells us that Hezekiah had imprisoned 
Padi the king of Ekron because of his 
pro-Assyrian policy. The Egyptians and 
their Philistine allies he defeated at 
Altaqu, restored Padi to his throne, and 
besieged Hezekiah. He took captive over 
200,000 Judezans, plundered the whole 
country, and forced Hezekiah to pay 
tribute. With this account 131% agree. 

17-XIX. ga are difficult to reconcile 
with the preceding, and possibly are a 
prophetic account of another invasion 
in 690. 

17. These are not proper names but 
offices, ‘viz. (a) commander -in -chief, 
(6) perhaps chief eunuch, (c) senior offi- 
oer -(?). 

22, If this verse were genuine it would 
aa ' prove that the reforms preceded the 
ie invasion. The author uses the argument 
_. of an idolater in order to refute it: 

Nr? 24. captain: delete. 

/ 25. Contrast with 35, 

26, Syrian: better Aramaic, a verse of 
which occurs in Jer1o™. The language 
of Judea, to judge from a comparison of 

oy Amos and Hosea, cannot have differed 

greatly from that of northern Israel 
_ (though linguistic peculiarities appear in 


_ the narratives of Elijah and Elisha); 
_-—-—s*ihence it is strange to find Hebrew called 
----—- Jewish before the Exile (elsewhere only 
rk an Nehlt3 P), 

s,s 34. Where are the gods of. Hamath ? 


A most valuable and pertinent enquiry in 
the realm of comparative religion. Where, 
indeed, are they ? ; 
XTX. 4. the Lord -thy God: the words 
imply that Isaiah had consistently coun- 
_ selled reliance upon Jehovah. 

_.. 7, Sennacherib did die thus, but not till 

twenty years had passed. 


ction to Isaiah’s taunt-song. 

here is a large simplicity in-the 

and words of Hezekiah’s prayer. 
. , . “s a ) 


ment of ethical worship till the 
_2Ch 33 48 says that Manasseh v 
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They may well represent the spirit which 
informed his actions. 

21b-34. Isaiah’s oracle. This is written 
in the so-called Qinah measure, a sort of 
echoing refrain generally employed in 
elegies and also, by a spirit of mocking 
sympathy, in taunts. 

25. Cf. Is 451. Sennacherib, as Cyrus 
later, was but a tool in Jehovah’s hand. 
His boasts were contemptible in the sight 
of God. Herein is Israel’s.God different 
from all others. 

28. ‘ He is no more than a half-tamed 
beast, who has done his work ’ (Robinson). 

35. A pestilence broke out which 
decimated the Assyrian armies and com- 
pelled their withdrawal. This is generally 
identified with the familiar story in 
Herodotus, li, 141. 

37. Esar-haddon reigned from 681-668. 

XX. 1-11. Hezekiah’s illness: cf. Is 

8 1-8, 21, 22. 

The parallel account in Isaiah is shorter, 
but not all the additions here are inter- 
polations. A most interesting point is 
that the writer finds no difficulty in God 
changing his mind. He could be in- 
fluenced by his servants’ attitude to a 
degree now almost incomprehensible. 

4. RVm is right. 

6d is an interpolation. 

12-19. Merodach-baladan’s embassy. 

This man reigned in Babylon from 
721 to 710 when Sargon drove him out. 
Thus it is clear that this episode occurred 
long before that of 19. Doubtless the 
real object of the mission was to plan a 
campaign against the Assyrians. Isaiah 
strenuously opposed all such intrigues. 

17-18. It is difficult to regard these 
verses aS genuine in view of the persecu- 
tion Jeremiah underwent for a similar 
threat. Appeal was then made to Micah, 
not to Isaiah, a far greater man. . 

20. the pool and the conduit. Hezekiah 
brought the water of the Virgin’s Spring 
into the Pool of Siloam. The inscription 
recording the fact- was discovered in 1880, 
copied, and read; unfortunately it has 
since been erased. 

XXI. 1-18.. Manasseh, 692-638. 

No verse of this record comes from 
an early source. It is the work of D 
and his successor. To them Manasseh 
was the arch-traitor, for he awoke the — 
wrath of Jehovah which destroyed the — 
nation’s life. Orphaned at the age of | 
twelve, he evidently became the tool of the 
idolatrous party, and his unusually long _ 
reign and his violent repression of prophetic — 
religion effectively checked the develoy 
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-prisoned in Babylon where he repented; 
and that on his release he tried to return 
‘to the methods of his father. The first 
‘tradition may be a half-forgotten allusion 
to his visit as a vassal to Esar-haddon in 
677. 3 
eG 25:39 v.10: 

to. the prophets. The fate of these 
‘men is probably referred to in 16, 

19-26. Amon, 638-637. 

_ He was remarkably young to die 
deaving a son of eight. 

_ XXII. 1-XXIII. 30. Josiah, 637-608, 
and the discovery of Deuteronomy. 

As many of the Fathers perceived, the 
book found in the Temple c. 620 was 
Deuteronomy. Recent attempts to post- 
date that book must be held improbable 
“(p. 148a). The coincidences between 
_jJosiah’s reforms and the provisions of 
Deuteronomy are too obvious to need 
“mention. The book was probably hidden 
-away in the Temple by some martyr or 
/persecuted prophet of Manasseh’s day. 
_ Suggestions that it is a pious fraud of the 
‘priests are uncalled for. The position it 

assigned to the country priests was ap- 
parently never conceded at Jerusalem, 
and would the priests have waited till 
“the boy Josiah was twenty-five years of 

age before they disclosed their design ? 

OMT 4. Cf. 222°) 

8. ‘ The book of the law have I found.’ 
The order of words throws emphasis on 
Hilkiah’s discovery. 

11. No doubt Josiah’s dismay was 

caused by Dt 28 and 29. 
'. 16, Huldah’s message is redolent of 
Deuteronomic phrases. Still those who 
claim that it is not original must explain 
why the prophecy of the peaceful end of 
the godly Josiah was left unaltered. 
_ XXIII. 1-24. The covenanters and the 
reforms. 
_Josiahsummoned the principal members 
of the community and as many others 
as could be got into the Temple courts, 
and read to them the book of the covenant, 
i.e. the book in which the covenantal 
terms were contained. He then made a> 
covenant.‘ before the Lord,’ which was 
presumably the taking publicly, after in- 
voking Jehovah, of a solemn obligation 
to obey His laws. To this the people 
assented in some way, though unfortun- 
itely the meaning of stood to (lit. ‘ in ’) 
2 covenant is unknown. tee ks 
‘to confirm means to establish. 
The clean 


eansing of the Temple. — 


character of heathenism 


‘high places"-and 


8. Instead of gates probably satyrs 
should be read (cf. Lev 17 7; 2 Ch 11 5), 

_ 9. came not up as Deuteronomy en- 
joined. 

10. Topheth pethaps means ‘ fireplace’ 
(cf. Rel. Sem.°, 377). 

11. It is commonly supposed that solar 
worship came to Palestine from Baby- 
lonia, and perhaps the imagery of the 
sun’s chariot is from that source, especially 
as sacrifices on roof-tops (1?) were common 
in Babylonia. 

15. Beth-el, of course, lay outside 
Josiah’s dominions, and probably here 
we may recognize an attempt to enlarge 
his territory. 

1620: A late interpolation (cf. 1K 
rate}: 

21-24. The Passover was kept at Jeru- 
salem, not in the people’s homes. 

29-30. Josiah’s death, 608. Seep. 1834. 

For against the king of Assyria read 
unto (el for ‘al), and for king Josiah went 
against him, tr. literally to meet him. 

31-35. Jehoahaz, 608. 

Probably as he was a younger son whom 
the people elected king he was a strong 
nationalist, and therefore not a persona 
gvata to the Egyptians. What the young 
king was doing at Riblah so far north is 
not clear. Jeremiah and Ezekiel are 
more lenient in their judgement of this 
unhappy prince. 

36-X XIV. 7. Jehoiakim, 607-597. 

Nineveh fell in 612, and the Assyrian 
power was finally destroyed at Harran in 
610.. Necho lost his supremacy in 605 
at Carchemish -(Jer 467). | Jehoiakim 
foolishly played both powers false, and 
brought the invincible Babylonians into 
his land (p. 1830). 


XXIV. 2. For Syrians probably Edom-_ . 


ites should be read. Israel’s ancient 


enemies enhanced the horrors of every 


siege of Jerusalem. 


5. The last citation of this kind. The es. 
first editor’s work was continued in the — 


Exile by another writer. 


8-17. Jehoiachin, 597. The fall of e 


Jerusalem. 


Little resistance seems to have been 
offered, and Jehoiachin and the most_ 
intelligent and influential members of ~ 


society went into Exile. 


13-14 and 15-16 are duplicate accounts. 
_. 18-X XV. 21. Zedekiah, 597-586. The 
fall of the Jewish kingdom. wee 

Again the sovereign lord changes his — 
| vassal’s name. Zedekiah was counselled Raho 
by Jeremiah and Ezekiel to make the 
best of the situation and honour his word 
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predecessors. This time a _ resistance 
worthy of Jerusalem’s wonderful strategic 
advantages was offered. For eighteen 
months the Jews held the Babylonians at 
bay, and at last when the wall was 
breached, the king and his army left the 
non-combatants to their fate, and cut 
their way through the besiegers. Before 
they could reach the Jordan they were 
overtaken, and a barbarous punishment 
was inflicted on Zedekiah. The last sight 
he saw in this world was the murder of his 
children, and he was left alive to con- 
template it. 

Jerusalem was utterly destroyed and 
made ‘a heap of stones,’ and a further 
deportation was ordered. The narrative 
can be amplified from Jer 52. Zedekiah’s 
principal advisers and courtiers were put 
to death. 


22-26. Gedaliah’s governorship. 

This man was a friend of Jeremiah, 
the son of the man who saved Jeremiah’s 
life. At the eleventh hour there was still 
the chance for a prosperous God-fearing 
community to rise from the ruin of the 
state; but it was notto be. Gedaliah and 
the people whom he had gathered round 
him were treacherously murdered by 
Ishmael, a man of royal blood jealous of 
his authority. In the terror that followed 
the people fled to Egypt. Cf. Jer 39 4- 
43 7, of which this passage is a summary. 

27-30. Jehoiachin released from prison. 

The long record of Israel’s kings ends 
with a hint of a better future to come. 
Their king is released and preferred above 
the other royal captives of his master. 
Amil . (Evil) Merodach reigned from 
562-560 only. 


I. AND II. CHRONICLES 


By A. GUILLAUME 


Name and Character.—The position of 
this book (which was divided into two 
books in Christian times) at the end of the 
Hebrew Bible is a fairly accurate indica- 
tion of the date of its composition. Let us 
add to that indication its Greek title of 
“ Things omitted’ and Jerome’s explana- 
tion of ‘ Chronicon,’ as he called the book, 


“what might well be called the Chronicle | 


of the whole of sacved~history,’ and we 
have a general idea of its nature and 
contents. Many hard things have been 
written about the Chronicler. Thus 


_ -‘Wellhausen’s masterly chapter on his 


methods speaks of a ‘ deliberate, and in 
its motives a very transparent, mutilation 


of the original narrative as preserved for | 
His style | 
‘betrays’ him; he has a ‘ law-crazed | 
fancy ’; his historical situations are ‘ im-. | 
possible’ and ‘artificial’; his narrative | 
‘refreshes itself with a little variety’; | 
it is ‘rude and mechanical,’ and so on. | 


us in the Book of Samuel.’ 


Wellhausen’s History of Israel (Eng. tr., 


171-227) still has the clearest detailed | 


statement of the Chronicler’s method of 


intention to offer any justification for 


them. Now it is quite “true that the > 
Chronicler dealt as he chose with his 


‘sources; he was a Levite—very probably 
one of the Temple choirmen—and his 
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interests were ecclesiastical. When he 
treats of mundane matters he shapes the 
past by the hand of God rather than by the 
doings of men; he loves to point to a 
moral: if a king suffered from ill-health 
or was defeated in battle, it was because 
he had sinned. In his application of this 
principle he zs mechanical and often ignores 
the contrary evidence of the earlier sources. 
Worse still, from an historian’s standpoint 
he insists on inserting into ancient narra- 
tives the laws, customs, and worship of 
post-exilic Judaism. 

Yet a little imagination and a little study 
of later Semitic writers on religious history 
and law will vindicate the Chronicler’s 
right to an abiding place among the great 
writers of great epochs—those eras which 
determined the trend of the dominating 
idea of the succeeding centuries. Did 
space permit we might show how the 
doctors of Islam shaped the laws and. 
customs of millions of Muslims by reading | 
back into the origins of their religion 
the conditions and ideas of their own age: 


| how customs and laws unheard of by 
editing the historical writings which lay | 
before him ; he recognized and pointed out | 
the prevailing bent of the Chronicler’s | 
mind and interests, but it was not his | 


Muhammad became de rigueur by the 
simple expedient of claiming for them his 
precept or example. The Chronicler too 
lived in an age which idealized the past. 
David, the founder of Judah’s dynasty, 
had become the David of Christian hymns, 
and accordingly the Chronicler draws a 
veil over the crimes which sullied hisname. 
Thus David in Chronicles appears only 
~ ie nae 
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as a noble, chivalrous, and powerful 

-monarch. He is David as he ought to 
have been. 

The Chronicler wrote some time after 

300 B.c., perhaps as late as 200 B.c., when 
_ the position to be assigned to the Law 

of Moses was still an open question. Was 

it indeed the infallible guide of men’s 
actions ? And if so, why was it that 
_Israel’s great saints had lived as though 
that law had never been given? It 
_ cannot be supposed that our Lord was the 
first to cite David as a precedent for over- 
riding the law, and the Chronicler con- 
sciously and conscientiously set himself 
the task of explaining to posterity the 
_ shaping of the nation’s history in accord- 
ance with the sacred law. To him the 
expression of God’s will on Sinai was final. 

If saintly men were reported to have dis- 

obeyed it, or to have ignored it, the record 

must be wrong, and his task was to present 

a statement which would reconcile history 
and theology. Such an attitude (which 
has its parallel in the writings of Muslim 
legists who treat of an ideal past which 
has never existed as though it were extant) 
is not perhaps European, nor is it 
Christianity. We may call it Eastern in 
its fanaticism and its loyalty. But we 
must recognize that a good deal of what 
passes as Church History and of Hagiology 
_ has been written even in Europe and in the 
- name of Christ on a like principle. The 
loyalty to a written law which caused 
men to allow themselves to be butchered 
by their enemies rather than fight on the 
Sabbath day is the same spirit as shows 
itself in a different field in the method 
of the Chronicler. The double loyalty 
both to the law and to Israel’s saints 
compelled him to deal drastically with all 
documents which showed them at variance. 
He refused to countenance any apparent 
disagreement. It must be remembered 
that the Pentateuch was the first part of 
Scripture to become canonical, and prob- 
ably when the Chronicler wrote the his- 
torical writings were not canonical: so he 
was free to alter them in accordance with 
what he felt ‘ must have been the case.’ 

_ The Chronicler’s work has all the merits 
of later Judaism: its devotion to a law 
higher, more humane than anything the 
ancient world knew of; a lofty conception 
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_of the covenant relation between God and 
Israel; and a highly developed sense of 
the value of corporate worship. But he 
gained these great objectives at the cost 
of historic truth, and Nemesis followed 
on his success. Though the Law-abiding 
Israelite was shut off for ever from the 
amination of the heathen—an in- 
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estimable benefit—his mental and spiritual 
horizon was bounded by Law. By forcing 
the actions of saints of old time into 
conformity with laws made centuries 
after their death the Chronicler helped to 
rivet those laws in all their precision upon 
all succeeding generations of: Israelites. 
Thus development was cramped, and the 
people lay at the mercy of the authorized 
interpréters of an immutable law. But 
human nature in the gross has never 
shown itself able to rule its conduct by 
obedience to the highest principle that 
Love is the fulfilling of the Law, and till 
the reign of perfect righteousness for 
which the prophets, priests, and scribes 
of Israel yearned, the Books of Chronicles 
will enshrine an ideal—truly a high ideal / 
though not the highest—of a holy nation, 
a nation of priests; and remain as an 
example of what Wellhausen calls ‘ the 
timeless manner of looking at things,’ 
foreshadowing and destined deeply to 
influence the worship, constitution, and 
spirit of the Catholic Church, for good 
and also for evil. 

It does not seem to be reasonably 
possible to accept a higher estimate than 
is given above of the Chronicles. Cer- 
tainly we do not find here the gift of 
inspiration at its highest. But ‘ institu- 
tional’ religion is a necessary element 
in religion. The New Covenant is ‘ in- 
stitutional’ as well as the Old. And in 
his enthusiastic zeal for liturgical worship 
and for the acceptance in faith and 
humility of a divine Order, the Chronicler, . 
in spite of his lack of the sense of historical 
veracity, must be recognized as really 
inspired to write. Certainly in the 
Church of Christ we are bound to recog- 
nize that a like deficiency in the historical 
sense and the historical conscience, in large 
parts and over long periods of its history, 


‘has not prevented the Holy Spirit from 


blessing it richly with His gifts, intel- 
lectual as well as moral. 

Sources and Language.—On the relation 
of Chronicles to Ezra-Nehemiah see 
p. 284a. The many sources quoted can 
be reduced to (a) the Book of Kings (prob- 
ably not the present book, but a later 
version of it), and (b) amidvash. Whether 
this midvash was a separate work, or 
whether it was the same as (a) is disputed. 
See L.0.T., 528. (c) The Acts of Uzziah 
(probably not a part of the preceding), 
and (d) possibly the midrash of the prophet 
Iddo. 


pre-exilic date: they are written in a 
style similar to the Chronicler’s, which is 
easily separated from the excerpts from 


The style of these three latter forbidsa 
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(a). The difference is as great as between 
Lk 11-4 and the rest of the chapter. An 
estimate of its uncouth character and a 
list of peculiarities will be found in 
PiGiGi552 
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(Only matter peculiar to Chronicles will be 
noticed here.) 


(A) I.-[X. Genealogies.—These chapters 
form a genealogical introduction to the 
history, and take the place of chrono- 
logical lists which precede most modern 
histories. Generally their source can be 
identified at once. In 317-24, where the 
descendants of Jehoiachin are enumerated, 
an important variant in the’ principal 
versions brings down Zerubbabel’s de- 
scendants to c. 200. Thus ‘ And the son 
of Hananiah was Pelatiah, and Jeshaiah 
his son, and Arnan his son, and Obadiah 
his son, and Shecaniah his son,’ instead of 
MT ‘the sons of’ would represent the 
_ men of 3 #4 as belonging to the eleventh 
generation. On the whole, since the 
Chronicler tells us nothing of events so 


late, it is safer to assume that the RV 
is right. 
(B) X.-XXIX. David. 


X. The Death of Saul.—Excavations 
at Beth-shan have disclosed the fact that 
at this time (c. 1020) there were two 
temples there, the southern being dedi- 
cated to the god Resheph and the northern 
to Astarte (Ashtoreth) his consort. A 
monument depicting the latter as Antit, 
the goddess of war, has recently been 
unearthed. Consequently the statement 
in 1° that the Philistines put Saul’s armour 
in the temple of their god (1 S 31 19, ‘ the 
house of the Ashtaroth’) means the 
northern temple here (not at Ashkelon, as 
used to be supposed). Ewald’s view, that 
the statement in 1 Samuel that Saul’s body 
was fastened to (perhaps exposed on) the 
wall of Beth-shan, and the statement here 
that his skull was fastened to Dagon’s 
temple (identified by A. Rowe, P.E.F.Q.S. 
[1927], 77, with the southern temple), 
are both true to the original text, has now 
more to commend it. 

(12. buried : ‘1 S.3x 2*) v.22.“ burnt,’ 

13-14. The first example of the writer’s 
pragmatism. Saul brought his dreadful 
fate upon himself. 

XI. David made King.—Everything 
irrelevant to the Chronicler’s purpose is 
: - excluded, ‘and’ he Up Re ige esteiens Oe 
“¢ ae ee 3 i 


Hhahlesgiving): 
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XII. David’s Warriors.—This- chapter 
is for the most part peculiar ta 
Chronicles, and contains information and 
names which may well be trustworthy, 
though the language and style forbid the 
assumption that they are excerpts from 
a pre-exilic document. 

18 is an ancient poem. 

32, with its reference to men who under- 
stood the times ‘to know what Israel 
ought to do,’ is probably to be understood 
as indicating a special degree of sanctified 
shrewdness. To ‘ discern the times” was 
to perceive the hand of God working and 
shaping events. The Rabbis saw here an 
allusion to the astrological skill of Issachar 
(citHet ti4gn2S20 15) 

XIII. Removal of the Ark from Kiriath- 
jearim: cf.2S6?1. 

1-5 are the Chronicler’s. Render Let 
us send an order to our. brethven, etc. 
Care for the ark is David’s first concern 
(contrast 2 Samuel). 

14. Render: And the ark of God re- 
mained beside the house of Obed-edom 
in its own house three months. There is 
an intentional correction of 2 S 64, where 
it is said that the ark was put in Obed+ 
edom’s house. On the contrary the ark 
had its own tent, says the Chronicler. 

XIV. David in Jerusalem=2 S 5 12-5, 

17 is additional. 

XV.-XVI. Ceremonial Removal of the 
Ark to Zion.—All but the few verses 
borrowed, with alterations, from 2S 
6 12-19 are peculiar to Chronicles. David, 
perceiving that the breach of the taboo 
which caused the death of Uzza would 
not have occurred had the Levites had 
charge of the proceedings, again summons 
all Israel to Jerusalem and puts the 
Levites in command. 

XV. 16-24. Temple music. This pad! 
sage is an important witness to the 
musical service of the second Temple. 
Unfortunately an early and.a later system 
have been combined in order to procure 
the authority of Israel’s sweet psalmist 
for the latter. Cf. 1921-23 with the con-— 
text. 27 

20. psalteries set te Alamoth, i.e. ‘ ala- 
moth-lyres.’” Alamoth (=young women) 
is possibly the name of, a kind of lyre 
played by women, just as (#1) Shemi- 
nith-harps are those with eight strings; | 
see Langdon in J.R.A.S. (1921), 181. 
Cf. Ps 68 95, where alamoth play timbrels. 

XVI. 4-7. Levitical Priestly Worship.— 
The threefold character of the Temple 


| worship was memorial sacrifice, thanks-_ 


giving, praise, which are summed up in_ 
the Church's (14) aol of aie oes 


4. celebrate (Hebrew hazkiv) means to 
put (God) in remembrance at the presenta- 
tion of the meal offering known as the 
azkavah (Lev 2? v.n.). During the sacri- 
_ fice liturgical prayers and psalms were sung, 

and Pss 8 and 70 bear the rubric hazkir 

(cf. Briggs, Psalms, I.C.C., I, Ixxxii). to 

thank: the psalm assigned to the thank 

offering was 100, our Jubilate. praise, 
1.¢. singing any of the Halleluiah psalms, 

which are 104-107, III-I17, 135-136, 
' 146-150, according to Briggs. 

7. first: RVisright. The verse explains 
the origin of the temple service of song. 

8-36. A Psalm of praise and thanksgiving 
made up of portions of other psalms which 
- are indicated in RVm. 

41b. Render to give thanks to the Lord 
_ (singing the psalms with the refrain), 

or his mercy endureth for ever. 

XVIII. 17. And David’s sons were about 
. the king, in place of the original statement 
_ of 2 Samuel that ‘David’s sons were 
_ priests.’ 
_  XXI-XXII. 1. David’s Census, the 
_ Plague, and the Site of the Temple.—2 S 24 
_ has been altered thus: (1) Satan, not 
Jehovah, instigates the census; (2) only 
_ Joab takes the census; (3) the figures do 
, not tally; (4) Levi and Benjamin are not 
_ counted; (5) David sees the angel between 
_ earth and heaven; (6) elders are with him, 
. ‘and all wear sackcloth; (7) Ornan and his 
sons hide themselves; (8) the price paid 
differs; (9) fire comes down from heaven; 
: (10) 21 6-221, describing the choice of 
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Israel’s. central sanctuary, are additional. 
- ‘This chapter admirably illustrates the 
Chronicler’s method and the ideas of his 
time. Satan is a proper name, not the 
name of an officer of the heavenly court, 
as in Job1® u.m.; angels hover between 
heaven and earth; they are no longer like 
mortals who walk and talk with men; 
and fire comes down from heaven. 
_ XXII. 2-XXIX. David’s Preparations 
for the Temple and its Service.—The re- 
markable feature of this long section, 
which is almost entirely the Chronicler’s. 
- work, is the prominence given to David. 
His character has been idealized and 
made. fit for the commanding position 
_ the Chronicler assigns him. He chooses 
- Israel’s sanctuary and makes such vast 
provision for its Temple in men, money, 
and materials that little remains for 
- Solomon to accomplish. i 
_ XXII. 8. because thou hast shed much 
blood, ‘Thus the Chronicler expands 
1K 5%, where it is implied that war left 
Javid notimeto build. = | + 
‘XXIII. 4-5. It is really extraordinary 
id have been possible to state 
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‘a strange coincidence that all these nine ~ 


-Plan of the Temple. 


plan. To. the Chronicler ‘Solomon’s — A 


vee: 


(XXVIII. 


that as many as 24,000 Levites super- 
intended the construction of so small a 
building as the Temple. It may be that 
the word oversee means ‘leading the 
music,’ however improbable it may seem, 
for 4,000 Levites formed an orchestra to 
praise God presumably while the build- 
ing went on (cf. 2 Ch 34 2). 
_XXIV. 1-19. The priests’ courses were 
divided into twenty-four (cf. Lk 1 8). 
20-31. Another list of Levites (cf. 23 °); 
probably a later addition. 
XXV. Musicians and Singers.—These 
two classes together numbered 288, divided 
into twenty-four courses like the priests, so 
that there would be twelve in each course. 
As in 1517 all these are regarded as the 
descendants of three musical families. 
The carefully articulated worship of the 
Temple is a description—perhaps idealized 
in some particulars—of that which the 
Chronicler knew. 
I. who should prophesy: so the Hebrew 
margin; the text says ‘the prophets.’ 
The close connexion between prophetic 
ecstasy and music (2 K 315) which was 
a characteristic of early Israelite prophecy 
seems to have revived in the later ser- 
vice of the Temple. In 2Ch20%* the 
Chronicler tells a story which would seem 
to imply that he regarded those who sang 
God’s praises continually as the descend- 
ants of the prophets. 
4. Hananiah .. . Mahazioth. Since 
Ewald most scholars have found a frag- 
ment of a psalm in these names (which 
are very strange in form): 
‘ Be gracious unto me, Jah, be gracious unto me. 
Thou art my God whom I exalt and extol: 
Thou art my help in hardship: ) 
O grant me many visions of thyself.’-—MoFFatTT. 
It 1s tempting to regard this as a prayer 
of the Chronicler himself, or perhaps some Sal 
later reader who was one of the singersof- 
Heman’s guild and wrote. these words in os 
the margin at the place where his reputed — Ke 
ancestors were recorded. The rejected Fi 
names certainly occur in *%1, but it is 


should fall by Jot at the end of the courses, 
and their mention there is probably due to — 
the desire to compose twenty-four courses. _ 
XXVI. More Levitical Offices.—Gate- — 
keepers, treasurers, storekeepers, and. civil | 
servants. The functions of these latter 
can only be conjectured. A ho G 
XXVIII. David summons a General 
Assembly and gives Solomon a Detailed “ gut 


tr. David is the real founder of the 
Temple which was built according to his ee if 


Temple’ would have been a misnomer, _ tes 


De 
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treasuries is a word found only here in 
OT and is Persian in provenance. 

12. by the spirit : rather in his mind. 

19. Difficult. Render: The whole is 
in writing from the hand of the Lord 
(which was) upon me, making me com- 
prehend all the. works of the pattern. 
For the poeee: hand of God upon... 
cf. Ezr 7%; Neh28. ‘ As Moses received 
the pattern of the tabernacle. . . by 
inspiration ...so the Chronicler... 
declares that Jehovah was the source of 
David’s knowledge’ (I.C.C.). The LXX 
here has paraphrastic additions to the 
text which are obviously no part of the 
original text. 

XXIX. A really noble conception of 
the spirit of sacrifice and worship is be- 
‘ queathed us by the Chronicler in this 
chapter, in which he sets forth his ideal 
of a house built ad majorem Dei gloriam. 
No haphazard offering of money, no 
statutory tithe or temple tax brought the 
Davidic Temple into being; but, like its 
predecessor the ‘ tabernacle’ (Ex 35), it 
was the fruit of voluntary gifts. He who 
gave willingly (5) was as one who performed 
the holy office of priest. The people’s 
generosity was stirred, and they rejoiced 
(°) in the realization that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. They praised 
God and counted it a privilege to hand 
back to God what (#4) came to them from 
His hand. The prevailing note was com- 
munal rejoicing—the spontaneous happi- 
ness of a people united in the joyous 
service of their God. 

7. darics : the mention of Persian darics, 
as obvious an anachronism to the writer 
as to ourselves, is inexplicable. By the 
side of the huge sum in talents the darics 
are negligible. 

g. perfect heart: 1K 8 % um. The 
mind of the givers was completely with 
their action: they did not think of some 
other excellent object to which it could 
have been devoted. 

15. abiding is right, despite RVm. 
LXX excellently hypomone. Miqueh is 
always used in contrast to man’s transi- 
toriness (Jer 14 ®, 1748, 507, and Ezr1o%). 

' 29. history of. Samuel, etc. These were 


probably not separate books, but merely — 


those sections of the Book of Samuel in 
_ which these prophets are prominent. If 
the Chronicler had any other source, he 
did not use it. 


II. CHRONICLES 
(C) I.-IX. Solomon. 
1-5 are the Chronicler’s own; he takes 
‘this opportunity of explaining that the 
tent of meeting with the brazen altar 


before it was at Gibeon’s high place, thus 
exculpating Solomon from the sin of 
breaking the law of Lev 17 °°. 

5. sought unto it: probably ‘ him,’ 1 
Jehovah is intended. 

II. 1-18, Building Preparations: cf. 
1K 5 530,_There are so many variant 
details that some scholars, unnecessarily 
perhaps, have asserted that the Chronicler 
used a document other than 1 Kings. 

2, to oversee: 1 Ch 234 v.n. 

6. The Temple is not God’s house so 
much as a focus, a centre where the most 
diligent, the most costly, and the most 
musical service may be offered to him.* 

III. 1. in mount Moriah: only men- 
tioned here and in Gen 22 2. 

4. Correct the height from 1 Kings. 

14. Neither Kings nor Ezekiel mentions 
a veil, so that the Chronicler is probably 
writing of the Temple of his day. 

16. chains in the oracle: on ‘ oracle’ 
1K65v.n. But the innermost part of 
the Temple was not used to manufacture 
chains, and we must emend He made 
chains like a necklace. 

IV. 7-9. The additions to, and varia- 
tions from, 1 Kings are to be explained 
either from Zerubbabel’s Temple or from 
another tradition known to the Chronicler. 

V. 2-VII. 10. The Dedication. 

V. 4. the Levites took up the ark: cf. 
1K8%. Priests and Levites are now 
different orders. 

g. there it is, unto this day. 
slip. 

11b-13a. Peculiar to Chronicles. 

VI. 13 does not allow Solomon to 
stand ‘ before the altar,’ but on a kind of 
circular platform of bronze. (Elsewhere 
the word is used of pots and basons.) 

Villu Cian Chiai**. 

12. an house of sacrifice: 
ment with 2 2. 

VIII. 1-2. Solomon’s Relations with 
Hiram : 1 K 9 1914 y.n.—A remarkable re- 
writing of history.- In reality Solomon 
had to cede cities to Hiram; but the 
Chronicler dismisses such a tradition as 
unworthy of a great king and reverses the 
transaction. 

3. A campaign against Hamath-zobah 
is otherwise unknown. There are other 
slight additions to the earlier narrative 
which may rest on an ancient tradition. 

II. the daughter of Pharaoh could not 
be eliminated, but she is relegated toa 
place unhallowed by religious associations. 

(D) X.-XXXVI. The History of oe 
from Rehoboam to the Edict of Cyaie age 

X.-XII. Rehoboam. 


* Contrast the earlier conception mentioned 
on p. 254). 5 


A strange 


in agree- 
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XI. 5-23 contains new matter. The 


cities which Rehoboam fortified guarded 
_ Jerusalem from the south, and Shishak’sin- 


- own subjects. 


vasion during Rehoboam’s reign shows that 
his endeavour was prudent if unavailing. 

12b might be rendered ‘ And so Judah 
and Benjamin became his,’ and would 
imply that garrisons were posted at 
strategic points to overawe Rehoboam’s 
But there is less proba- 


_ bility in this. 


XII. 1-12. Invasion of Shishak.—The 


_Chronicler attributes Shishak’s invasion 


and the sufferings borne by Judah to their 
treachery against God. It is true that he 


_ applies this principle almost mechanically ; 


but underlying it is the great truth that 
justice and fair dealing allay civil strife 
and enable a people to unite against 
external foes; while carried into inter- 
national relations they forbid intrigues 


and undesirable alliances which excite 


foreign aggression. Such was the teach- 
ing of the prophets, and the Law, to which 
the Chronicler was devoted, sought to 
enforce obedience thereto. 

3. Sukkiim: unknown; LXX ‘ troglo- 
dytes.’ 

XIII. Abijah.—r K 151?°® tell us no 
more than that there was constant war 
between Abijah aad Jeroboam, and that 
during his reign of three years he walked 
in the sins of his father. Here there is an 


~ account of his great victory over Jeroboam 


and his great piety. The source of this 
very late story is doubtless the. commen- 
tary (Hebrew midrash) of the prophet Iddo. 
A midrash was ‘ an imaginative develop- 
ment of a thought or theme suggested by 
Scripture, especially a didactic or homi- 
letic exposition, or an edifying religious 
story’ (L.O.T., 529), of which there are 
numerous examples in the NT. The root 


idea is searching to obtain a meaning not 


immediately apparent. Why Abijah was 
selected as the hero and champion of 
Jehovah’s cause is difficult to see, unless 
there was an established tradition that 
he defeated Jeroboam. 

XIV.-XVI.. Asa.—Some scholars find 
two accounts of different writers here. 
Again midrashic material is predominant. 
Asa did remove the worst marks of Syrian 


-heathenism, but his reforms were not so 


thorough as the midvash asserts: cf. 14% 
and 15 1? where midvash and history clash. 
It would be rash to assert that the story 
of Asa’s victory over Zerah the Cushite 


is imaginary, though attempts to identify 


Zerah with Osorkon, Shishak’s successor, 


are made in defiance of philology. The 


ance which Asa took on the cities 
Gerar admirably fits the historical 


53 ; Spero) 


‘historical as it stands. 


situation: these towns near the Egyptian 
frontier were used by Zerah as his base; 
they had remained in Egypt’s hands since 
the last assault on Jerusalem, and Zerah 
fell back on them after his defeat at 
Mareshah; Asa pursued him thither, ex- 
pelled him and his garrison, and secured 
himself against further attacks from that 
quarter. Who or what Zerah was, the 
political confusion in Egypt at this time 
precludes our explaining. 

Winckler and others have argued in 
favour of an invasion from Arabia, but 
this is less probable. 

XIV. 6. fenced cities. There is no 
reason for doubting the Chronicler here. 
Jer 41 ® mentions a deep pit or trench 
which was remembered 300 years later as 
Asa’s work. 

15. tents of cattle: an unparalleled ex- 
pression. Probably the name of a tribe 
has been corrupted (cf. LXX). 

XV. 1-7. Azariah’s Exhortation.—This 
prophet is otherwise unknown. His 
speech is intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to Asa’s reforms. Lawlessness 
and insecurity marked Israelite history 
down to the middle period of David’s reign. 
The writer demands reality. Israel had ~ 
been without the true God, but history 
showed that when the people had turned 
back (*) to Him they had found Him. 
They had not had a priesthood to give 
them true direction, and the result had 
been anarchy and misery. 

8-19. Asa’s Reforms. 

8. of Oded the prophet. Delete, or else 
read with LXX ‘ which Azariah the son 
of Oded had spoken.’ 

19. Contrast 1 K 1516 82, 

XVI. 7-10. Hanani’s Rebuke: cf. 1 K 
16+7,—Asa is severely rebuked for 
turning to Syria for aid instead of to God. 
The Chronicler’s attitude towards physi- 
cians (1) is reminiscent of Ecclesiastes. 

14. The burning was probably a sacrifice 
for the dead. 

XVII.-XX. Jehoshaphat. 

XVII. 1b-19, XIX. 1-XX. 30 are new 
matter. To the Chronicler Jehoshaphat’s 
reign was one of great splendour. He is 
as successful in things temporal as in 
spiritual. He teaches the people the law, 
establishes courts of justice, builds military — 
depots, and wins victories over divers 
enemies. His only faults were his en- 
tanglements with the wicked kings of | 
Israel. ; 

XVII. 7-9. This account of a systematic 
attempt to teach the people the law is not 
The names are 
late, and of course the book of the law of 
the Lord is Deuteronomic. . But the story — 


XVII. 
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shows how lofty and conscientious was 
the post-exilic conception of religious 
duty. Systematic teaching in every city 
was the method adopted by our Lord. 
The inclusion of laymen among the 
teachers is no necessary mark of an early 
writer. In 177 for Ben-hail read ‘ worthy 
men ’,(cf. 19)4°44), 

XIX. 2. The judgement on the northern 
kingdom is most severe. 

4-11. Cf. 177* vu.m. Wellhausen re- 
garded this passage as a midrash on the 
name Jehoshaphat=Jeho(vah) judgeth. 
We may legitimately question the his- 
torical value of the Chronicler’s. details, 
but there is no reason why a just. and wise 
tuler should not realize that firm and 
stable government can only rest upon the 
principles of justice and equity. . The high 
estimate of the judge’s office in ® is primi- 
tive, not late, 

8b. Read and for the contvoversies of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

XX. 1-30. A Miraculous Defeat of 
Moabites and Ammonites.—Again a mid- 
vash on 2K 347, Judah conquers by 
prayer, not by arms; Levites and singers 
play a great part in the struggle. 

2. the sea, i.e. the Dead Sea. 
read Edom. 

5. the new court probably belonged to 
the second Temple. 

14. Jahaziel: 1 Ch 251 v.n. 

19. Judah’s victory comes through the 
praises of God. 

20, Salvation cometh by faith. 

21. beauty of holiness, i.e. in sanctified 
priestly garments. 

25. For among them read with LXX 
cattle, and for dead bodies garments as 

_RVm. | 
35-37. Jehoshaphat’s ships are de- 
stroyed because he allied himself with the 
king of Israel. 
% _  XXI. Jehoram. 
; 2-4, 12-19 are peculiar to Chronicles. 
Elijah’s letter is of course the composition 
of a later age. 
Kien 19. 1614 v.n. 
ets b> NIL Ahaziah. 
ans 7-9 form an interesting variant from 
ss 2K 9 27, There Ahaziah is smitten while 
in full ‘flight: here he is caught while 
hiding (LXX ‘ being healed ’) in Samaria. 
XXIII.-XXIV. Joash. 
| XXIII. A most remarkable series of 
changes in the story of the coronation of 
Joash eliminates the foreign bodyguard 
_ which Jehoiada won over to his side, and 
in their place appear the Levites. 
eta Temple i is guarded by Levites, because to, 
oe Chronicler the presence of foreigners’ 


Syria: 


4 
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hay . therein was sacrilege. But cf. Ezek 44°. 


The solemn, almost ponderous movement 
of events is in striking contrast with the 
hasty conspiracy of 2 Kings, where success 
hangs in the balance till the last moment. 
The manipulation of the narrative is most 
skilful in places: cf. the entirely different 
sense of 23 ® and 2 K 11”. 

XXIV. 4-14. Repair of the Temple.— 
Again a great divergence from 2 Kings. 
There the king rid himself of the obliga- 
tion of repairing the Temple, which was 
in great need of restoration, and made the 
priests responsible. They were ordered 
to devote certain monies to the repairs, 
and when they failed to put the money 
to its proper use Joash deprived them of 
it and had it collected in a box. Thus 
(a) the king was supreme in Temple 
matters; (b) the Temple had been shame- 
fully meglected; (c) the priests were 
covetous (unless they regarded the king’s 
order as unfair). As to (a) the Chronicler 
says Jehoiada merely fulfilled the law of 
Moses; (b) the damage had been done by 
the wicked Athaliah; while (c) he ignores 
as unworthy of notice. So much money 
was collected that the Temple was repaired 
and many costly vessels bought for the 
services. 

6. tax of Moses: Ex 30. 

ro. until they had made an end: better 
until it was full. 

I5-22. Joash’s Apostasy. — Not in 
2 Kings. Zechariah the son of Jehoiada 
is the Zechariah of Lk 11 *!, and was the 
last person in the Hebrew Bible to die 
unjustly, as Abel was the first. 

XXV. Amaziah. 

5-13. An expansion of 2K 147. The 
story of the hire of Israelite mercenaries | 
and their rejection before the fight prob- 
ably has the germs of a _ half-forgotten 
story of the treachery of the northerners. 
It may be supposed that instead of doing 
the work for which they were hired they 
sacked Judea. This would account for 
Amaziah’s foolish challenge to Joash. 

14-16, Amaziah’s idolatry is only re- 
corded here, and it is certainly strange | 
that he should have worshipped the gods — 
of a vanquished nation. If language bea 
valid test the midrash is a fairly early one. 

XXVI. Uzziah.—The Chronicler had 
trustworthy information which was prob-. 
ably contained in the work attributed in — 
#2 to Isaiah. He was evidently a gifted 
organizer showing equal concern for the 
agricultural and the military well-being . 
of his country. His military system was 
apparently modelled on ‘Assyrian li Sa 
strong raiding parties under “itieal > 
generals and siege artillery, ‘The See fr 
of his canoe affliction, ee 
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thought to be due to the anger of Jehovah, 
the Chronicler finds in his venturing to 
burn incense in defiance of the priests. 

XXVIII. Jotham. 

_ 30-6 are new, and the Syrian invasion 
is ignored. 

XXVIII. Ahaz.—There is probably a 
core of truth in the Chronicler’s repre- 
sentation that the help of Assyria did 
not save Judah from the vexations of the 
Edomites and Philistines. He does not 
say that Assyria was invoked against them 
as I.C.C. asserts. 

8-15. A midrash appealing to the under- 
lying unity of the Hebrew people. 

17. For again (lit. ‘and’) would be 
_ better rendered But again. 

23-24. The Chronicler views Ahaz’s 
innovations as idolatry. 

XXIX.-XXXII. Hezekiah. | 

29. Cleansing of the Temple.—Again 
midrashic. The Temple was cleansed 
through the blood of the sacrifices; the 
ritual is that of P. During these pro- 

_ pitiatory, expiatory, and eucharistic offer- 

ings the song of the Levites and the music 
bore up the prayers of the congregation. 

- 34 is thought to mark the Chronicler’s 
_ partiality to Levites as against priests. 

_ XXXI. inculcates the duty of support- 
ing the priests and Levites. 

- XXXII. 1-23. The Destruction of 
-Sennacherib’s Host.—The  Chronicler’s 

faith is summed up in }*, ‘ They spake of 

the God of Jerusalem, as of the gods of 
the peoples of the earth, which are the 

work of men’s hands.’ 
_  XXXIII. 1-20. Manasseh. 
10-19 are the Chronicler’s. This is the 
only authority for Manasseh’s 1mprison- 
ment and release, and some scholars have 
followed Wellhausen in calling it an in- 
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vention.. He was certainly subject to 
Esar-haddon at a time when revolts were 
frequent, and there is nothing improbable 


in the story, though we may date his 


prayer (1°) in the Hellenistic age. 

XXXIV.-XXXV. Josiah.—Josiah be- 
gins the reformation before the discovery 
of the book of the law. 

XXXIV. 12. set it forward: nasseah 
is used only in psalm-titles and in 
Chronicles and Ezr3% 9%. Except in 
2 Ch 2* 18 it is explicitly associated with 
the Levitical musicians, and in view of 
the Chronicler’s lofty conception of the 
spiritual value of the choir in effective 
prayer, in prophecy, and in the general 
service of the Lord, and having regard to 
the great prominence he gives to music, it 
may be that here too he has in mind a holy 
work furthered by singing. 

18. read therein. A significant altera- 
tors Of. Bthe-22020" read: At," To the 


Chronicler the book was the Pentateuch. ~ 


30. the priests and the Levites, in place of 
2 Kings ‘ priests and prophets.’ The Tar- 
gum has, significantly, ‘ priests and scribes.’ 
XXXV. Josiah’s passover was kept at 
Jerusalem instead of at the people's 
homes. fe 
20-26. The Chronicler’s 
Josiah’s end is longer than 2 Kings. He 
is right in mentioning Carchemish. 
XXXVI... 11-21. 


the priests had also become corrupt, and 
the nation brought upon itself the judge- 
ment of God. 


21. until the land had enjoyed her 


sabbaths. Thus about 490 years had 


passed without observance of the sabbati- — 


cal year. “S 
22-23. Ezr 1} v.us 


(2) The importance of Ezra 
cannot be overestimated. (a) It fo: 
only Hebrew narrative account we 


about 333 B.C.—the period ¢ 
foundations of ju 
its rigid i 


version of 


Zedekiah and the 
Captivity.—The Chronicler agrees that 


hy 
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at Elephantine in Egypt also help to fill 
in gaps; but we have no other attempt 
at a consecutive history of any part of the 
period except the work Ezra-Nehemiah. 

(6) As will be shown later, the critical 
study of this book presents the student 
with some most intricate and perplexing 
problems. It is. right that attempts 
should be made to solve such problems, 
and we are bound to give a good deal of 
space to their consideration. But it must 
not be thought that the value of the book 
depends on a right solution of the puzzles 
it presents. Many readers may have 
neither the time nor the mind to attempt 
to wrestle with them, but would rather 
concern themselves with the question: 
‘ What spiritual value has the book for us 
in these modern times? What message 
has it for the Church to-day ?’ We have 
space here. only to indicate lines along 
which an answer might be given. 

Leaving aside all critical questions and 
reading the books a&S they stand, the 
reader may well set himself to draw a 
parallel between the Jewish Church of 
those days and the Christian Church 
of these. To both the call comes for 
“ spiritual reconstruction.’ In both there 
is much that might well damp the spirits 
of'the would-be reformer. He sees the 
Church in a state of deep humiliation, and 
seeming weakness and ineffectiveness. 
Lawlessness and disregard for a great 
spiritual heritage go hand in hand with 
an easy concurrence with surrounding 
conventional standards. Yet the divine 
vocation of the Church stands in God’s 
purpose, and the Spirit of God can awaken 
and renew, now as then. 

There is a great message of hope and 
reassurance in this book. But there are 
also warnings. In the first place it may 
be noted that disasters like the Captivity 
(for Israel of old) or the late war (for 
modern Europe) may be the prelude to 
renewed spiritual life, but. not by any 
merely mechanical process. There must 
be the response of hearts and minds that 
ponder and repent and act. 

In the second place, it is well to re- 
member that the awakening of the ‘ Church 
life’ of the Jews in the post-Captivity 
period all too soon hardened into a rigid 
legalism and a narrow nationalism, blind 
to the wide and progressive purpose of the 
Spirit of God. ' 

-Ifit magnificently withstood the attacks 
of pagan culture in the Maccabean age, it 
also refused the call of God through the 
true Messiah in the days of Annas and 
_ Caiaphas. Devotion to a system, or to 

_ elements as opposed to the larger whole 


, 
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may blind the most ardent to the greater 
purposes of God, and hinder rather than 
further the cause of His Kingdom. 

(3) The Problems of Ezra-Nehemiah. 
—The study of this work presents 
quite extraordinarily difficult problems 
for the historian of the period. If 
the work purports to be a consecutive 
narrative, it is extremely difficult to 
form any very clear idea of the course 
events took. The period of history 
during which events recorded in the 
book occurred or persons mentioned lived 
is an immense one, ranging from 537 (the 
first year of Cyrus, Ezr 11) down to about 
333, when Jaddua (mentioned in Neh 
1211-22) was high priest. The actual 
narrative does not carry us further than 
the reign of Artaxerxes II (405-359) at 
the latest (see below), and much of the 
period prior to this is passed over in 
silence. There are thus big gaps in the 
history, as the following chronological 
tables will show. 


Chronological Tables 


(a) The Kings of Persia, with references 
to passages in Ezra-Nehemiah where they 
are mentioned: 

Cyrus, 538-529 (Ezr 11, 53%, 6). 

Cambyses, 529-522. 

Pseudo-Smerdis, 522. 

Darius I, 521-486 (Ezr45; cf. Hag 
x *7 Zech 4); 

Xerxes I, 486-465 (Ezr 4 *) =Aha- 
suerus. 

Artaxerxes I, 465-425 (Ezr4%%3; 
Nelt 37,27, 525494): 

Xerxes II, 425. 

Darius II, 424-405. 

Artaxerxes IT, 405-359 (Ezr 7? ?).* 

_ Artaxerxes III, 359-339. 

Arses, 339-336. 

Darius III, 336-332 (Neh 12 22). 

(0) The Probable Chronological Sequence 
of Events Recorded in‘ Ezva-Nehemiah. 

537. The decree of Cyrus (Ezr 1! ff.) in 
the first year of his reign, i.e. over Babylon, 
and so over the Jews. Sheshbazzar en- 
trusted with the sacred vessels (Ezr 1 8). 
The return of large numbers of Jews to 
Jerusalem under Zerubbabel and Joshua 
(Bzr34): ; ; 

7th month (Sept.-Oct.) the altar at 
Jerusalem set up—but the Temple still — 
in ruins (Ezr 3 1). Se 

536. 2nd month (April-May). The — 
Restoration of the Temple begins—and 
ceases almost at once (Ezr 417524), 

* The king mentioned may have been Artax- 
erxes I, as Some maintain, in which case the date 
Artaxerxes E followed. ie pape fits 
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536-520 (i.e. 2nd year of Cyrus to 2nd 
year of DariusI). Norecord (Ezr 4 1-5 4), 
520. The Restoration of the Temple 


| begun again (Ezr 44, 5} ff.; cf. Hag1!+14), 


446. 


516. 3rd of Adar, 12th month (Feb.- 
March). The Temple building finished 
(Ezr 615), 

_ 515. 14th of Nisan, rst month (March- 
April). Celebration of the Passover 
(Ezra 6 }%). 

515-486. No record. 

486, or soon after. Accusation against 
Jews sent to Xerxes I by Samaritans 
(Ezr 4°). 486-465. No record. 

465, or some time after, but before 
Letters sent to Artaxerxes con- 


- cerning the attempt to build the city 


Nehemiah 


walls at Jerusalem (Ezr 47-8). 

446. Kislev, 9th month (Nov.-Dec.). 
receives bad news from 
Jerusalem (Neh 1}, read ‘ 19th year’). 

445. Nisan, 1st month (March-April). 
Nehemiah obtains permission to visit 
Jerusalem, and shortly after the restora- 


' tion of the city walls begins (Neh 2178). 


25th of Elul, 6th month (Aug.-Sept.), 


the walls completed (Neh 6+). 


| 
; 
| 


The commission’s work finished (Ezr 10 


445-433. Nehemiah governor of Jeru- 
salem (Neh 5? ?). 

433. Nehemiah returned to Babylon (?), 
but shortly after obtains leave to return 
to Jerusalem (Neh 13 °). 

433-398. No record ? 

[Note.—The Elephantine Papyri allude 
to Bagoas as governor of Jerusalem in 
408—perhaps as successor to Nehemiah.}- 

398. Ab, 5th month (July-Aug.). Ezra 
arrives in Jerusalem (Ezr 7**, Artaxerxes 
=the second King of that name). 

Tishri, 7th month (Sept.-Oct.). 
reads the Law (Neh 8’). 

15th day, the Feast of Tabernacles is 
kept (Neh 8 !8). ; 

Tebeth, roth month (Dec.-Jan.). Com- 
mission sits on mixed marriage (Ezr 10**). 


397. Nisan, 1st month (March-April). 
). 


Ezra 


24th day, a day of fasting and peni- 
tence (Neh 9°). 3 
‘The Great Covenant is signed (Neh Io), 
From this point onward there is no 


record of the course of events, but mention | 
is made of persons who figure in later 


history, as follows: 
‘Darius III, 336-332 (Neh 12”). 

_ Jaddua, ? -332, High Priest at the 

time of Alexander’s invasion of Judah 


; (Josephus) (Neh 12 11,12), 
_ A study of 


this table will show at once 
that the history of the period is presented 
in a very patchy form. Not only are 


there big gaps, but also at times mere 


_ fragments 


of narrative are thrown in out 


ay 
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of context with what precedes and follows 
(see especially Ezr 414), In the middle 
of Nehemiah we find a whole section re- 
lating to the work of Ezra (Neh 8 *%, or 
perhaps 7 ®to ro *%). At times it is quite 
impossible to accept the chronology of 
the text, cf. Neh11 and 21, where the 
later event is said to occur in the year 
before the earlier; and cf. Ezr 614, where 
a decree of Artaxerxes (465-425) is men- 
tioned as an authority for permission 
to build the Temple in the days of Darius 
(521-486). 

There are serious difficulties about ac- 
cepting the sequence of events as they 
are recorded (e.g. the present position of 
Neh 5); and the relation of the work of 
Nehemiah to that of Ezra presents a most 
perplexing pr-blem, especially if (as the 
text of Neh 8 8, 102, and 12°? seems to 
imply) they were contemporaries. 

(4) The Character of the Work—(i) A 
Compilation —The difficulties arise from 


the indubitable fact that the work is a 


compilation made up of fragments from 
various sources, pieced together into a 
seemingly consecutive narrative, but not 
very successfully arranged. 

(ii) A Late Compilation.—Further, it 
seems equally incontestable that the 
compilation was made at a date long 
subsequent to the events recorded. Wit- 
ness the mention of Darius III and 
Jaddua, both of whom lived towards the 
end of the 4th century B.C. 

The Sources: (a) The Personal Memoirs. 
—The English reader at once notices that 
some of the narrative is in the 3rd person 
and some in the first. In the following 
passages the 1st person is used: 

Ezr 7 27-9 15; Neh 1 1-7 ® (perhaps omit- 
ting: 3)? 12-248; 13.45% 

The passages bear the stamp of personal 
memoirs, and may rightly be regarded as 
extracts from the personal records of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. They have been pro- 
nounced by Cornill to be ‘ documents of 
an importance such as hardly anything 
else in the literature of Israel has for us.’ 

We may conclude then that at least 
two sources on which the compiler drew | 
were writings actually contemporary with 
the events they record. ' 2 


(b) The Avamaic Sections—The reader ~ 


of Hebrew notices further that, though 
the greater part of the work is in Hebrew, 
certain sections are in Aramaic, a kindred 
but quite distinct dialect. These sections 
are Ezr 48-618 and 7 1*°°, It is im- 
possible, in a short space, to discuss their 
origin or historical value. It is sufficient 
to note that they must have existed as 
(perhaps part of) a separate record which 
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has been incorporated into this complex 
work of the compiler. 


(c) Genealogical Lists. —-The work 


abounds in genealogical and other name- ° 


lists. mabe 


8 1-14. 


See Ezr21°° (2 Neh 7° ff.), 
‘Neh ro * 27g 7 Poe B oD A ee 
It is possible that these existed in the 
temple archives, and were drawn upon by 
the compiler for insertion into his work; 
though, either he revised the lists, or the 
lists suffered a good deal at the hands of 
copyists in transmission, as a comparison 
of Ezr 2 and Neh 7 will show. 
(d) Other narratives (e.g. Ezr 1, 3-4, 
6 19-7 11, 0; Neh 8-9, 10 7889, 131-3) which 
the compiler either incorporated as ex- 
tracts from other documents, or composed 
himself on the basis of information derived 
from various unknown. sources. Neh 
to 78-39 (note the rst person in *°**) looks 
like the record of an actual participant 
in the events (hardly either Ezra or 
Nehemiah), though possibly ** °° may 
be the work of the compiler himself, or 
at least a later addition to the whole 
passage (see noté ad loc.). Cf. also 12 4”. 
(5) The Compiler.—It is quite impossible 
to say definitely who the compiler was, 
but it is quite clear that he must have 
lived subsequently to the date 333 B.C. 
since he includes name lists that mention 
Jaddua and Darius III (Neh 12"). 
_ Further the compiler seems to look back 
on the history he is recording as to a past 
age. So in Neh12* he seems to look 
back to the days of Nehemiah and Ezra. 
Again his use of the appellation, ‘ King of 
_ Persia’ for the Emperors seems to imply 
that he is writing in a later age, viz. the 
Greek period, when the Persian Empire 
had fallen before the Greek Alexander 
Ropenc (Seer Bar 1 i? 2 8. 3 7 i4)%, 5s Wand.%* where 
it is added im Hebrew at the end of the 
Aramaic section; 71). The title would 
ae be unnecessary during the Persian period, 
and it is striking that the ‘ memoir’ 
_ passages of the Aramaic sections do not 
ss use it, but. speak of ‘the King’ or even 
‘the King.of Babylon’ ee 513; Neh 
138 cf. Hag 11:15; Zech 71). We may 
go one step further and affirm that the 
compiler belonged to the same school of 
thought and theological and ecclesiastical 
_ ideas as the writer of the Chronicles. 
\ eGornill; writes (Introduction to Lit. of 
; ‘a; T., 249): ‘ Wherever in Ezra-Nehemiah 
older sources are not present in the com- 
_ position, the style, spirit, point of view 
-and mode of expression are altogether 
those. of the Chronicler. There is the 
same rigorously legalistic, Levitical. char- 
acter, with special predilection for” the 
; me side of the cultus, the. same © Joy 
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in lists and large numbers, the same 
colouring of the representation in agree- 
ment with the language of the later 
Psalms.’ 

The compiler lived in an age when the 
post-exilic ecclesiastical system based 
on the ‘P’ elements of the Pentateuch 
were in full vogue, and here and _ there 
he seems to have inserted short passages 
that add contemporary colour to the 
earlier documents, notably in Neh ro *®- 39, 
1247. In these passages the Tithing Law 
is brought into closer harmony with that 
of Nu 18 2628, where the Levites. are 
ordered to pay Tithes of their Tithes to 
Aaron the priest. The limitation of the 
priesthood to the family of Aaron, whilst . 
all the rest of the Tribe of Levi are as- 
sistant ministers to the priests, is one of 
the features of the Ecclesiastical System 
of the P Code and the Chronicler. 

But on the whole the compiler has 
been faithful to his earlier records, and 
has inserted them without much ‘ edi- 
torial’ change. even though this some- 
times involves witnessing to a different 
usage from that of his own day. 

It is this fact that makes the task of 
identifying Ezra’s Law Book so difficult. 
It was not the full Pentateuch with the 
full priestly code, nor was it merely 
Deuteronomy, nor merely the Holiness 
Code of Lev 17-26, though it has affinities 
to each of these. 

It was probably a document which 
showed a development on the earlier 
codes of Deuteronomy and ‘ Holiness,’ 
but it had not reached the full develop- 
ment of the complete priestly code. 

The question is too big and complicated 
to be discussed in small space, and the 
reader must be referred to the larger | 
Commentaries; but enough has been said ~ 
to indicate the standpoint and method of 
the compiler. It remains only to be said 
that. some would actually identify the 
compiler with the Chronicler. As was 
said in the first paragraph of this Intro- 
duction, Ezra-Nehemiah may have formed — 
part of a larger work with 1 and 2 
Chronicles. If so, probably our section 
Ezra-Nehemiah was compiled first and 
admitted to the Canon. Later the first © 
two volumes giving the Chronicler’s 
version of the History of Judah were | 
written, and Ezra and Nehemiah were 
added to it and formed the last chapters 
of the second part. Then, later still, 
‘Chronicles’ was admitted to the Canon 
but as the last book (as it stands in the — 
Hebrew Canon), and the Ezra-Nehemiah 
sections were cut off as being Gan ! 
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(perhaps by the carelessness of a copyist) 
at the wrong verse, so that.2 Chronicles 
includes the first two verses of Ezra and 
part of the third. 

(6) The Historical Value of Ezra- 
_ Nehemiah.—Though the work includes 

documents of perhaps unequalled historical 

value, the actual memoirs of Nehemiah 

and Ezra, yet it presents extremely 
_ difficult historical problems. Where the 
compiler has reproduced earlier docu- 
_ ments, his arrangement of material cannot 
be regarded as satisfactory, and it would 
seem that we must considerably alter 
the arrangement to arrive at the true 
historical sequence: 
g Further the opening part’ of Ezra 
(chapters 1-3) (recording the arrival in 
' Jerusalem of vast numbers of exiles from 
Babylon in the first year of Cyrus 537, 
and stating that they at once proceeded 
to set to work to restore the Temple) is 
_ very difficult to harmonize with the state 
of things reflected in the utterances of 
Haggai and Zech 1-8. 

These latter books are undeniably con- 
temporary with the period with which 
they have to do, namely 520 B.C., whereas 
_ it is quite possible that Ezr 1-3 is a crea- 
_ tion of the compiler living some 230 years 
: afterthe event. Itis striking that Haggai 
i and Zechariah make no reference at all 
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to any earlier attempt to build the Temple 
before their day; and the audience they 
are addressing are not returned exiles but 
__ the‘ people of the land ’ or‘ the Remnant ’ 
(see Hag 1 12-24, 224; Zech 7°, 8% 14), ie. 
the poorer folk left behind in Judah 
when the aristocracy and official classes 
were carried off to Babylon (2 K24'4; 
ef. Jer 44 7, 341%). They never mention 
the ‘sons of the captivity ’ (Ezr 4', etc.), 
i.e. the exiles who, according to Ezr 1-3, 
‘had returned in such vast numbers in 
-537- The leaders they address are 
- Zerubbabel the Governor, and Joshua the 
High Priest, who indeed appear in 
_ Ezr4? 3, etc., but as having returned 
- from Babylon in 537 at the head of a 
vast company of exiles (see Ezr2 ah 
4% 5). In Haggai and Zechariah there 
are indications that they have only 
recently arrived in Jerusalem, though 
- this is more of an ‘impression’ than a 
stated fact. According to 1 Esdras (the 
- Greek version of Ezra) Zerubbabel ap- 
pears as a young man at the court of 


later, receives permission to go to Jeru- 
This he does, and in 520 (6°), 
ceeds with the building 
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Darius I (41%) 521 B.C., who wins the | 


avour of the king, and, like Nehemiah | b 
MU bites 9am (536), but was stopped almost at once, — 


phecies of Haggai and Zechariah. It is 
true that 1 Esdras includes what appear 
to be the mistakes of Ezr 1-6 and a great 
many more besides. But it may be that 
amongst a number of chronological mis- 
takes real elements of truth have been 
retained, and the placing of Zerubbabel’s 
return in the reign of Darius may well be 
a true tradition. 

When all this is said in criticism, it is 
extremely difficult to suppose that no 
notice was taken by the Jews in Babylon 
of the liberal decree of Cyrus in 537— 
an historical fact vouched for by the 
famous cylinder inscription of Cyrus 
in the British Museum—and many 
scholars adopt a mediating view of the 
history which may be presented thus: — . 

(7) An Attempted Reconstruction of the 
History—(a) The First Period, 537-519, 
Cyrus-Darius.—In 537 Cyrus issued a 
decree granting ‘a return of all lands,’ \ 
of which we have the Hebrew and Jewish 
version by the Chronicler in Ezr 1. Some 
Jews took advantage of the opportunity 
to return to Judah; but not great numbers, 
for many were comfortably settled in 
Babylon and were not very anxious to | y 
brave the journey and to settle in ruined 
Jerusalem. They had acted on Jeremiah’s 
advice (Jer 29 41°) and made themselves 
at home, and fifty years of this life had 
passed and a new generation had sprung 
up that had never known life in the old 
Jerusalem. It is quite possible that the 
list of names in Ezr2 and the parallel, 

Neh 7 ° ff., numbering 42,360 in addition 

to thousands of servants (Ezr 2°), 

really represent not one single group of , 
exiles returning in 537, but rather suc- has 
cessive bodies of exiles who returned at © ‘ 
various times under different leaders, the 
chief of whom are named in Ezr2*; and | 
we may be right in omitting it from its” 
present position in our reconstruction OF ee 
the history. 3 ; of Lee 

We know nothing of Sheshbazzar 
(Ezr 1 *11, 51416), but he was probably 
a Persian official entrusted with the con-  — 
duct of the few returning exiles, and _ 
responsible for the safe carriage of the = 
Temple treasures. He was apparently 
appointed ‘ governor’ of Jerusalem (5 is ae 
and he supervised the first beginnings of _ 
the work of building the. Temple (5*°), 
and then, we may suppose, returned to ~ 
Babylon. Some would identify him with — 
Zerubbabel, but on not very convincing = 
grounds. The Temple building began 


so that the work done was really negligible © 
and was entirely ignored by the later 


ulated by the pro- | prophets, Haggai and Zechariah (520). mn 
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The Aramaic documents which the com- 
piler incorporates in his narrative quite 
definitely witness to the first attempt 
too binid: (Bzx 55 ff, 24956 *a,);so: that 
we may be certain that the story was 
not the invention of the compiler. He 
bases his history on earlier documents, 
perhaps actually incorporating the official 
communications of the Persian Emperor, 
written in Aramaic, the ‘lingua franca’ 
of the period, and probably stored in the 
Temple archives. 

(b) 520-516.—The work was stopped 
by the opposition of the Samaritans, and 
nothing more was done until the second 
year of Darius (520) (see Ezr4*4). At 
this point, it would seem, Zerubbabel and 
Joshua arrive in Jerusalem from Babylon, 
with, we cannot doubt, some other exiles, 
though perhaps a negligible number, since 
Haggai and Zechariah ignore them. 
Under the inspiring words of these two 
prophets, the people of the land, i.e. the 
poorer folk who had not gone into 
captivity, rose to the occasion, and led 
by Zerubbabel and Joshua the building 
began once more (Ezr. 6 14 [omit 
Artaxerxes]; Hag; Zech1-8), and was 
finished in 516 (Ezr61>). The Passover 
was kept in the following year (Ezr 61°). 

(c) The First Gap, 516-446.—From this 
point we have no record of events in 
Ezra-Nehemiah for a space of some 70 
years, nor do the prophecies of Haggai 
and Zechariah help us to fill the gap, as 
Zechariah’s last utterance is dated 518 
(Zech 7), two years after Haggai’s last 
(21°). It is possible, however, that 
Zech 3 ®, 61% give us a clue for under- 
standing Ezr 4 °, in which it is said that 
the Samaritans lodged an accusation 
against the Jews early in the reign of 
Xerxes (486). Possibly the hopes of the 
prophets with regard to the restoration of 
the Davidic monarchy had been inter- 
preted as sedition (cf. Neh 6 ® ”) and were 

_ so reported to the king. But this is only 
conjecture, and the verse in Ezra is an 
isolated fragment. Apart from this one 
verse the record is a blank until some 
time after 465, when it would seem some 
attempt was made to build the city walls 
at Jerusalem. It is possible that this 
was not the first attempt to rebuild the 
walls. Zerubbabel may have planned 
and even have begun such an attempt, 
_ but have given it up on the advice of 
Zechariah (see Zech 21'5), The later 


attempt led to renewed activity on the - 


_ part of the Samaritan opponents, and 
again information was sent to the king 


- and the work was forcibly stopped (Ezr 


48), and Jerusalem still lay in ruins. 


| before effecting 


(d) 446-433. Nehemiah.—But in 446 
a brighter era began. Nehemiah, the 
King’s cupbearer in Susa, hears of the 
piteous state of the city of his fathers, 
and obtains leave from his master to 
proceed to Jerusalem for the express 
purpose of restoring the walls of the city 
(Neh1, 2). In spite of opposition, per- 
haps rather because of it, the walls were 
built with almost incredible speed, and 
by August of 445 the work was finished 
(Neh 2-4 1°). 

When we reach this stage of the history 
we find ourselves face to face with most 
tantalizing puzzles. Nehemiah’s leave 
seems to have been only temporary (2 §), 
and yet it appears that he was absent for 
twelve years (Neh 514). Did he return 
to Babylon after the completion of the 
walls or at some such early date ? There 
is no mention of this, though 7!* may 
perhaps record his precautionary measures 
for the safety of the city on the eve of his 
departure. In 433 he was certainly in 
Babylon (13 °), but it is not clear whether - 
‘I went unto the King’ means that, 
being in Babylon, he went to interview the 
King to ask for another leave of absence, 
or whether it means that in 433 he went 
(from Jerusalem) to the king (at Babylon), 
but almost at once obtained leave to 
return to Judah. The latter view seems 
to be supported by 514, but it is possible 
that the date in this verse is an insertion 
by the compiler, who was mistaken in 
thinking that Nehemiah was for twelve 
consecutive years in Jerusalem. In any 
case it is clear that in 433 he returned to | 
Jerusalem and the second part of his 
ministry began (Neh 13 §). 

(e) The Relation between the Reforms 
of Ezra and Nehemiah.—The relation be- 
tween the ministry of Ezra and that of. 
Nehemiah has always been a puzzle. 
Much turns on the question which of the 
three Artaxerxes is intended in Ezr 7} ?. 
If it is Art. I, then Ezra’s arrival in 
Jerusalem was in’ 458, thirteen years 
before Nehemiah’s work began. In 
which case Ezra’s ministry ended in com- — 
plete failure, as Nehemiah had to correct 
exactly the same abuses as Ezra had 
temporarily corrected, apparently with 
the full agreement of the rulers and people 
(cf. Ezr 011? and Neh 8-10, Ezra’s re- 
forms, with Neh 13 **!, Nehemiah’s re- 
forms). According to the Hebrew he — 


| lived on during Nehemiah’s time, and was 


present at the dedication of the Walls of 
Jerusalem (Neh 12°’). In fact, he even 
appears to have waited untii after 445 _ 
the sure. covenant — 
(Neh 9 **), for Nehemiah, in MT, heads — 
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the list of signatories (101). But it is 
certainly strange that neither Ezra nor 
Nehemiah allude one to the other in their 
personal memoirs; and again we are 
puzzled to know what Ezra was doing 
between 458, when he took action against 
the mixed marriages (Ezr 101*), and 445 
(or after) when he reappears to read the 
Law (Neh 81). 

Some would meet the difficulty by 
reading in Ezra 7 * ‘ the twenty-seventh ’ 
instead of the ‘seventh’ year of Artaxerxes 
{1), and maintain that Ezra arrived in 
Jerusalem in 438, during the absence of 
Nehemiah in Babylon. He was in fact 
sent by Nehemiah; so it is supposed, for 
Nehemiah had done his best, but saw 
the need of a priest to effect a thorough 
reform. So Nehemiahreturns to Babylon, 
brings about the visit of Ezra, and then 
returns himself in 433—to find that Ezra’s 
reforms have really effected nothing! 
(Neh 13‘ ff.). The ‘sure covenant’ of 
Neh g *8 was indeed misnamed. 

Most of the difficulties, though not all, 
disappear if we understand that the king 
mentioned in Ezr 7° was Artaxerxes II, 
and that Ezra did not arrive in Jerusalem 
until 398. 

We may then read the story of 
Nehemiah much as it stands in the book 
that bears his name, though we must 
remove from it the long “ Ezra’ section 
(7 5-10 8°). {Note.—It is usually supposed 
that 7*7% connects with what precedes 
and relates to Nehemiah’s work. This is 
probably not so. It really begins the 
Ezra section that follows.’ It was Ezra 
who was moved to reckon the people by 
genealogy, not Nehemiah. Probably Ezra 
at one stage of his work was led to take 


a census and make a nominal roll of the — 


genuine Israelite families; and he wisely 
used the records that already existed 


_ in the Temple archives, Neh 7* and Ezr2.] | 


(8) Nehemiah’s Reforms.—Nehemiah at 
various periods during his ministry set 
himself to the work of reform. He strove 
valiantly and forcibly to separate the Jews 
from the surrounding nations, taking 
strong measures against all who were 


guilty of entering into alliance with them, — 


whether men of high rank (Neh 13 7* ps) 
or the common people (13 **7- *°), 


The strong hand 


ve 


<i 


again his appeal is to 


His | 
appeal is rather to the experience of | 
_ history than to any written Law (13 °© *”). 
To mix with foreigners would certainly | 
 Jead to corruption in religion. Already the — 
- Jews had grown lax about their religious | 
_ obligations, notably in the observance | 
of the Sabbath day. 
_ of Nehemiah came down with force upon 


| the people. 
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history and experience rather than to a 
written Law (131*%#). Within the life 
of the community itself there were marked 
failures in the spirit of fellowship. The 
poor had been suffering, during a time of 
scarcity, at the hands of the rich (Neh 
5+14%); whilst the Levites, who served 
the national Temple, and who for cen- 
turies had lived on the offerings of the 
faithful worshipper, were neglected and 
deprived of their dues from the people, 
and were forced to leave the city and 
take to work in the fields (1311), 
Nehemiah takes steps to reform both 
these abuses, by the sheer force of his 
personality and energy (13 14), and by his 
readiness to lead where he called others 
to! follow 45 2%3474) 2 in 232% .3) further 
reforms are mentioned as effected. But 
the stability of his reforms was jeopardized 
by the fact that they were brought about 
solely by the force of a great personality. 
As soon as his presence was withdrawn 
the abuses reappeared. He somehow 
never won the support of the priests and 
the ruling classes. In fact his methods 
were calculated rather to alienate them 
than to win them. His temperament 
was emotional and vehemently impulsive. 
He was passionately devoted to the service 
of his God, his country and his people. 
He could hate (Neh 4*°, 614), and he 
could be lavishly generous (51*1%). But 
he was too much the autocrat and dictator 
to promote a movement that was to last. 
He could make the timid bold (414), he 
could rouse the lazy to work (4°), he 
could compel the obdurate to submit 
to his will (13 ® % 712°). But the abiding 
witness to his energy was to be a city 
with a wall, rather than a community of 
people living by the principles for which 
he lived and would readily have died. 
“The last recorded date of his life is 
433 (13 °), but it is clear that his ministry 
extended beyond that year. It is possible 
that chapter 5 (social reforms) is out 
of place where it stands; and has rather 
to do with the later period of Nehemiah’s 
activity; and it may even be true that 
his steps for populating the city, to which 
we only have reference in two isolated 
but connected fragments (74 and 113+”), 
were taken during the second period, after 
433, and were part of his policy of separat- 
ing the Jews from the surrounding nations. 
He wanted to make Jerusalem the chief 
‘home’ not only of Levites (131) and 
of the ruling classes (111), but also of as 
large a number as possible of the rest of 
Of his death we have no 
record, but we know from the Elephantine — 
Papyri that in 408, one Bagoas was 
\ 
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governor of Jerusalem, though we do not 
know when he entered on his office. He 
may have succeeded directly to Nehemiah. 
If Josephus is to be trusted (though his 
chronology seems to be often at fault), 
Bagoas was a Persian, and his policy 
was one of direct antagonism to the Jews, 
though he was a friend of Joshua, the 
brother and rival of Jonathan the high 
priest (Neh 1211), who slew his brother 
Joshua during a quarrel in the Temple 
(Josephus, Ant., XI, vii, 1). 

Nehemiah may have fallen a victim, 
in the end, to the machinations of the 
Samaritan party, and have been recalled 
to Babylon to make way for a non-Jewish 
Persian official. 

Many of the higher officials in Judah 
and Jerusalem were quite ready to 
fraternize with. this new and foreign 
official, and, as we have seen, he had 
intimate friends in the family of the high 
priest. But others were probably violently 
opposed to such intimacies, and resisted 
the authority of the governor, and at- 
tempted to secure the policy of isolation 
which Nehemiah had fought for. Quarrels 
broke out between the two parties, and 
on at least one occasion blood was shed. 
Jonathan, the patriot, slew his brother 
Joshua in a quarrel about the latter’s 
friendship with Bagoas. In consequence 
Bagoas adopted a policy of frightfulness 
and intimidation, and the people who 
opposed him patriotically suffered from 
his heavy hand, whilst those who sought 
his favour neglected their duties towards 
the Temple and its ministers, and mingled 
freely with the heathen, and ignored 
traditional ordinances of their religion 
such as the Sabbath. But a remarkable 
change was soon to take place. It may 
_ bethat the prophecies known as‘ Malachi’ 
were uttered on the eve of this approaching 
change (see p. 627a). 

(9) Ezra, 398 onwards.—If the work of 
Nehemiah failed to produce any lasting 
result, it remained for another, and a very 
different person to succeed where he 
failed. Nevertheless the way had been 
prepared by Nehemiah, and the refusal 
of his policy and the success of his op- 
ponents had led to unhappy consequences 
for the Jews, under Bagoas. Jerusalem 
was rent with party faction; and: the 
foreign- domination was costing the whole 
people dear (Ezr9"; Nehg *37), The 
time was ripe for some definite interven- 
tion, and Artaxerxes II (405-359) may 


fake well have realized that some new policy 


was required to meet the present unsatis- 


man for the occasion was close at hand in 


factory state of affairs in Judah. The: 
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Babylon itself. It was Ezra the ‘ready 
scribe,’ the skilled student and exponent 
of the traditional Jewish Law (Egr 7°). 
The king readily granted his request to 
go to Jerusalem and to deal with the 
situation, and in 398 Ezra sets out (7 ’) 
with the full authority of the king to 
establish the Jewish Law in Judah, and 
if necessary to use the arm of the civil 
power to enforce it (Ezr7***), It is 
possible that the king even recalled 
Bagoas, and sent with Ezra, or perhaps 
soon after him, another Jew to act as 
governor, with the title Tirshatha (see 
note (b) §10). Ezra was accompanied by 
a large number of exiles from Babylon 
(1,496 according to MT; 1,690 according 
to 1 Esd), including priests, representa- 
tives of the royal house of David, and a 
large body of the non-official classes 
(Ezr 8114)... The Levites were, at the 
outset, conspicuous by their absence, 
perhaps because of the subordinate posi- 
tion to which they had been assigned 
since the days of Ezekiel (Ezek 44 %14 
15 ff.), and because of the treatment their 
brethren in Jerusalem had received in 
more recent years (Neh13?°11), and 
probably were still receiving, since Nehe- 
miah’s reforms were only temporarily 
effective. Ezra took steps to supply their 
absence (Ezr 81°*°), and the journey to 
Jerusalem began (Nisan 12, 398, Ezr 8 *4), 
being cpuabletes after five months’ travel 
(Ezr 7). 

The active work of Ezra in Jerusalem 
is recorded for us in Ezrg and 10, and 
also in Neh 7 *-10. It is difficult to trace 
the order of events or to arrange the 
chapters in a way that may command a 
wide confidence. The dates given are 
not very helpful, as in each case only the 
month or the day of the month is given, — 
and we cannot be certain about the year. 
Nor can we be certain that such intro- 
ductory formule as ‘Now when these 
things were done’ (Ezrg*), and ‘Now 
in the 24th day of this month’ (Neh g?), 
had originally reference to the context | 
immediately preceding. It may be that 
the months mentioned are all within the 
range of the two years 398 and 397; but, 
on the other hand, the work may have 
been spread over a longer period. In any 
case we most assuredly have only a small 
part of Ezra’s work recorded. We prob- 
ably only have a few selections of his chief _ 
achievements in these few chapters, but 
we may perhaps assign. them to the first — 
two years of his ministry and arrange 
them in the following | soe to Seas ; 
logicalsequence. rete 

(a) ‘Neh 7 2-8 4 following on. ) Ear a 
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Ezra had arrived in the 5th month of 
398 (Ezr7°), and his company, after 
offering sacrifices (8 **.*), scattered to 
their various cities to settle with their 
kin (Neh 77%). We do not know how 
Ezra spent the first two months, but 
something must certainly have preceded 
the great assembly of 8!. We may 
surmise that he had used his time in pre- 
paring the people for his first great public 
act, the reading of the Law (8! ff.). Per- 
haps he had been announcing his claim 
to be the possessor of the Law Book, and 
had been proclaiming the ideals of the 
Law he had come to expound. In the 
7th month (Neh 7 7%) the people flocked 
_ to Jerusalem and called on Ezra to pro- 

duce the book of the Law (81). The public 
_ reading followed, and the people acknow- 
ledged the Law (8°), being struck with 
a deep'sense of penitence and grief (8}°). 
Ezra, however, encouraged them and bade 
them rejoice, for, it would seem, he had 
not at this early stage realized how far 
the sons of the Captivity had gone in 
association with the foreigners. The 
first step in compliance with the Law was 
an enthusiastic celebration of the feast of 
Tabernacles. It happened to be the very 
month for the feast (814), and the people, 
in their new devotion, at once scattered 
to prepare for the festival (8**'*). But 
the joy was soon to give way to a sadder 
note, as the more stringent requirements 
of the Law were realized. 

(b) Neh 13 13; Ezy 9 and 10.—Possibly 


bets 


a ea 


by Ezr 9 and to. The separation of 
Neh 13? had been merely of a temporary 
character, perhaps for purposes of the 
feast. But the pitch of interfusion with 
foreigners that had been reached required 
far more drastic measures. In the 9th 
month (Ezr ro °) Ezra is informed by the 
_ leaders of the people that the case is really 
serious (Ezrg'). The people had not 
really separated themselves from the 
_ heathen foreigners at all, for many were 
actually guilty of being united to them 
by tharriage (9). Ezra is prostrated by 
the news, but in the evening he rises and 
makes his famous confession of national 
sin (9°15), But a great movement is 
_ taking place amongst the people, and one 
- Shecaniah is to the fore in acknow- 
-ledgement of the sin and proposal for 
amendment, ‘according to the Law’ 

zr 1024). A great assémbly is sum- 
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whose claims were doubtful were deprive 
| of their rights—at least until a divin 
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and ends it on the 1st day of the first 
month (Nisan) of the next year (397) 
(Ezr 101"), 

(c) Neh 9 }-ff.-10 °°,—The sequel follows 
in Nehg!, where we are told that the 
people assembled on the 24th day of this 
month (i.e. Nisan) for a great day of 
penitence and fasting. A definite separa. 
tion from all foreigners is now made (9 zy, 


and penitential confession gives place to 


praise (9 *87). The time is ripe for further 
action, and a great Covenant is solemnly 
sealed by representatives of the officials 
and the common folk backed by the 
assent of those they represented (Neh 
1019), The terms of the Covenant 
appéar in Neh zo °9°):. [Possibly: #22 
is a note inserted by the compiler.] 

Briefly the Covenant provided for the 
complete abandonment of intermarriage 
with the surrounding foreigners (10°); 
for the observance of the Sabbath and 
the Sabbatical year (*1); the payment of 
a Temple tax (*?); a regular supply of fuel 
for the Temple altar (*4); payment of first- 
fruits. “(25+ 8% 579): arxid « tithes «(°%) —-and. 
in general, a right care for the Temple and 
its worship. 

The Covenant was a public acknow- 
ledgement on the people’s part of their 
obligation to live by the very principles 
which Nehemiah had tried to enforce 
(Neh 134 to end), Where he had failed, 
Ezra succeeded; and by very different 
methods. There is no trace in Ezra of 
the violent impulsiveness of Nehemiah. 
He is capable of deep emotion, but it is 
the emotion of a silent grief that emerges 
at last into vocal expression, not in 
curse but prayer. Penitential grief and 
fervent prayer won the day, where im- | 
pulsive and violent energy failed. 

(d) Neh 7 *794.—It is tempting to think he 
that the last act of Ezra’s work recorded tes 
in the work Ezra-Nehemiah is to be found 
in Neh7*7%, The separation of the ~— 
people from the foreigners seemed to 18) ae 
an appropriate moment for the forming = 
of a register of true Israelites, witha view 
to preserving the stock unsullied by foreign .)-5 
blood; and for this purpose Ezrasummons , 
the people and their rulers (Neh 7°), But — 
the work is simplified by the discovery of = 
the registers of returning exiles compiled 
some years before, and laid up perhaps in = 
the Temple. Most of the names in the 
register passed without dispute; but there = 
were a few families, both of laity and 
priests, whose claim to be true Israelites _ 
were disputable (Neh 7 *!"*). The Pose 


a a 
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(Neh 7 *5), It was essential for the future | allusion there is to Sheshbazzar (1*). But 
purity of the race and their exclusive | as has been shown Ezr 2 has really 


religion that there should be no inter- 
marrying between true Israelites and 
even doubtful cases of mixed race, and 
that only quite certainly valid priests 
should minister in the holy ordinances. 
The terms of the Covenant (see Neh 
To *. 33. 35-37, 39%) imply that the Temple 
‘ work ’ (see #4), i.e. the whole service of 
the sacred ministrations, had suffered 
considerably through the unwillingness 
of the people and leaders to give their 
offerings to the Temple and its treasury. 
The Temple was impoverished, and though 
provision was made by the Covenant for 
the future, there was much loss to be 
made up immediately. So enthusiastic 
are the people for reform in their new- 
found devotion, that generous offerings 
are forthcoming for this ‘ work,’ i.e. the 
Temple services (77°), and money pours 


into the treasury (71:7), 


(10) Note—(a) On the Two Lists in Ezy 2 
and Neh 7 ® ff.—It is often assumed that 
the list in Neh 7° ff. is inserted from 
Ezrz. The reverse seems to be true. 
The list is in its original place in the Ezra 
narratives (Neh 7 °-10), and it was inserted 
(out of place) after Ezri, being taken to 
be a list of the exiles who returned in 537. 
Probably it was drawn up considerably 
later than 537, reaching its complete state 
only by stages as the names of new arrivals 
in successive parties under different lead- 
ers, Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Nehemiah, etc. (7), 
were registered in the Temple archives. 
The list of names proper seems to end at ®. 
From ** onwards we have narrative 
relating to the days of Ezra (398), but the 


whole chapter, names and narrative, was | 


inserted into the story of 537 B.C. after 
Ezr 1, though the events described were 
thus set in an entirely false context. In 


order to make the narrative fit the 
situation of 537, “the work’ and the | 
. ‘treasury of the work’ 
were to be understood to be the work | 


(Neh 7 70, ee 


and expenditure on building the Temple, 
and the passage was paraphrased in 
Ezr 2 ®§ to give this sense. 
“the work’ means the service and general 
ordering of the Temple (as in 1 Ch 6 *°, 
g 1% 19 234; Ezr 38, 6 72; Neh ro 3%), zt 
the work of building. 

. (b) The Tirshatha—only mentioned in 
the Ezra story in the section embedded 


an Nehemiah, viz. Neh 7 ® 7°, 8° 101,/: 
and in ‘ Ezra’ 2 ®* which, as we have seen, | 
originally belonged to the Ezra story, and | 
| testifies—butit has probably been coloured ~ 
Owing to the presence of the title in | fe Stee ieee 3 
\Ezr2*; mamy have supposed that 


is out of place after Ezr 1. 


In actual fact | 


the | 
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nothing to do with the situation of 536, 
in which Sheshbazzar figured. The 
title is clearly that of some prominent 
official, perhaps the equivalent of the 
‘ governor,’ in the days of Ezra (398 ff.). 
When the Ezra section (Neh 7 *-10) be- 
came erroneously embedded in the 
Nehemiah story, the Tirshatha was 
identified with Nehemiah (Neh 8°, 10). 
But the insertion of Nehemiah’s name was 
due to a gloss and it should be omitted, 
Ezra being long subsequent to Nehemiah. 
We do not know who the official was, but 
we may suppose that he was a Jewish 
officer holding the Persian authority and 
enjoying a Persian title. He may have 
displaced Bagoas, by the king’s order, 
as part of the king’s more lenient policy 
towards the Jews. He was clearly in 
thorough sympathy with Ezra (Neh 7, 
8°, 101), and his judicial decision was taken 
as final in a peculiarly Jewish question 
(Neh 7 ®). 
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EZRA 

Part I.—1.-V1. 538-516 B.c, . 

§ 1. 538-535. Ezr 11-474. Except 4° 
(ref. Xerxes’ reign, 486-465), and 47-23 
(ref. Artaxerxes reign, 465-425). 

§ 2. 520-516. Ezr 4 4-6 77. 

I. 1.-IV. 24. The Edict of Cyrus and- 
the first return of exiles. ; 

I. 1. first year of Cyrus. Cyrus con- 
quered Babylon 538 B.c., and so became 
‘king’ in relation to the Jews in that 
year, though he had been king in Persia 
since 549 B.C. 

Jeremiah.—Jeremiah had prophesied a 
servitude to Babylon of 7o years: (see 
Jer 25 11-12, 291°). Nebuchadnezzar be- 
came master of Palestine at the battle 
of Carchemish ¢. 605, from which date 
the 70 years may be reckoned. Zechariah 
(x 1") seems to have reckoned the 70 years 
from 587 B.C. to his own day (520 B.C.), 

2. This kind of religious language would. 
not be out of place in the mouth of Cyrus, 
as the clay cylinder bearing one of his 
inscriptions (now in the British Museum) 


by the Jewish reporter. secret 
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4. Seems to mean that any who might 


_ have to stay behind through poverty must 


be helped to make the journey by those who 
were better off—who perhaps chose to stay 
behind and merely sent offerings (as in §). 

7. vessels (see 2 Ch 36"). But, accord- 
ing to 2 K 241%, the vessels of gold were 
-cut up. But see 2 K 2534. 

8. Sheshbazzar — seemingly a Baby- 
lonian (to judge by his name) appointed to 
act for the Persian king in the interests 
of the Jews, and appointed Prince (or 
Governor ?) of the province of Judah. 
Some would identify him with Zerubbabel, 
but without sufficient grounds. Zerub- 
babel probably belongs to the later date, 
5208B.c. See Introduction, § 7 (a), (5). 

IT.. 1-58. See Introduction, § 10 (a). A 
list of those who returned with Zerubbabel 
and others (?) (and out of place here), 
leaders, laity (*°5), priests (°°), Levites, 
etc. (49-58), of undoubted Jewish descent. 

I. The province, i.e. Judah, now a 
province of the Persian Empire. 

2. Zerubbabel (Hag 17 v.n.). Jeshua 
=Joshua the high priest (Hag 1”). 
Nehemiah, perhaps the famous Nehemiah, 
the later governor of Judah (444 B.C.). 

40. The Levites—distinct from priests, 
and inferior, as always in the Priestly Code 
(P) (cf. Nu 3-4). In Deuteronomy (cf. 
to 8 9, 181-5, etc.) all Levites are priests. 
Ezek 44°14 seems to ‘point to the cause 
of the distinction. Jeshua—distinct from 
him of 3 ?. 

4r. singers (cf. Ch 15?” ff.). 

42. porters, i.e. door-keepers (cf. Ps 
841°), See 1 Ch 26'. 

43. Nethinim. Only in 1 Chg? out- 
side Ezra and Nehemiah=‘ given ones’ 
(cf. Ezr 8°; Nu 31 *°), where perhaps we 
see their origin as slaves captured in war 
(cf. Jos 9 *). 

59-63. Doubtful cases—amongst laity 
and claimants to priesthood. Decision as 
to the claim of the latter is deferred until 
the full priestly ritwal is re-established and 
an authoritative pronouncement made. 

63. the Tirshatha. Persian = (almost) 
‘His Excellency. Here is meant 
(wrongly) to denote Sheshbazzar (as also 
in Neh 7 7), In Neh 8°, 10” itis used 
of Nehemiah. Butsee p. 290d. 

holy things (cf. Nu 18.94. 

Urim and Thummim (cf. Ex 28%; Dt 
33%). Apparently two different stones 
or jewels carried in a pouch in the priest’s 


- preastplate, and used for the * drawing of 


lots’ to discover the divine will. 
64. The totals—but 


metic or a disordered text gives a different 
total from that of the sum of the details 


sntioned. — 


| until Sept. 24, 520. 


either bad arith- | 7 P 
then stood. The meaning is not clear, 


y | verses may be par 
cers a 
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[Note-—2 reappears in Neh7*’’, as 
the ‘ book of genealogy ’ which Nehemiah 
(or Ezra?) found; but there are some 
slight differences in the spelling of names 
and in the numbers, and %: ®* (Ezra) differ 
slightly from the corresponding verses in 
Nehemiah (7°7?), In Nehemiah (7°) special 
mention is made of a donation by the 
Tirshatha. The list may also be com- 
pared with 1 Esd 5745, in which (*°) it 
is Nehemiah who postpones decision as to 
the doubtful claims (Ezr °***) together 
with ‘Attharias’ (a corruption of 
Tirshatha ?), though, according to Neh 
758 the list was found by Nehemiah as 
a document dealing with past history 
before his own arrival in Jerusalem. It 
is highly probable that the genealogical 
lists hail from a date long subsequent to 
536, and have been incorporated into the 
work by editors (see Neh 7 7° and Intro- 
duction, § 10 (a).] 

III. 1-6. Arrived in Jerusalem, they 
erect an a.tar, offer sacrifices and keep 
the Feast of Tabernacles. 

1. seventh month, i.e. of 537, assuming 
that the decree of 11 was issued in the 
latter part of 538, and the actual journey 
begun in 537. 

3. its base—better its correct position, 
its true site (the same word as in Zech 5**). 

the people of the countries, i.e. the mixed 
population that inhabited the province 
of Samaria (cf. 41% %1°), There is no 
need to emend (as some) to ‘the land.’ 

4. feast of tabernacles. 15th of Tishri 
(7th month)=mod. Sept.-Oct. See Dt 
16 13-15 and Nu 29 !?°34, 

The verse seems to be contradicted by 
Neh 8 !? (q.v.). 

5. continual burnt offering, i.e. the daily 
sacrifices (cf. Nu 28 °). 

new moons (cf. Am 85; Is11*; 2K 4 23 
NU EG o, 20557): 

7. Preparation for the restoration of 
the Temple. 

8-13. The foundations of the Temple 
are laid, with joyful chant. But some 
lament the past glory of the former 
Temple. ; ta Me 

8. second year, ie. 536. The second 
month =April-May. But the words may 
mean simply ‘ one year and two months’ 
dating from their arrival in Jerusalem, the 
exact date of which is not recorded, so 
that we are not able to identify the month 


| here recorded. According to Hag 2****, 


the foundation of the Temple was not laid — 


8, 9. began... and appointed . . 


and the text is perhaps corrupt. The 
paraphrased ‘Z. and J., 
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etc., made a start by appointing the 
Levites to their ministerial work in the 
Temple. But J., etc., were jointly ap- 
pointed as foremen over ‘the building work.’ 
Note that Jeshua the son of Jozadak 


(8) is different from Jeshua of ®. Jeshua 
was a common name (cf 2 %% 4°). Then 
stood, another ‘voice’ of the word 


rendered ‘appointed.’ It almost means 
here ‘ received appointment.’ 

10. Simultaneously the builders build 
and the priests and Levites sing praise— 
their ‘ work’ (8). 

they set. Read and the priests stood 
(cf. RVm). 

11. For he is good (cf. Ps 136, etc.). 

12. old men . . . wept (cf. Hag 2 %). 

IV. 1-5. The Jewish officials refuse an 
application from the Samaritans to be 
allowed to share in the building work. 

I, 2. the adversaries, etc. The people 
referred to are the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring province of Samaria. The 
population was mixed, and included the 
remnant of the northern tribes of Israel 
left behind in Palestine at the fall of 
Samaria before Sargon in 722, and also the 
peoples of states further east whom the 
Assyrian kings deported to Palestine 
(cf.19; 2 K 17 24-41), 

we seek your God... and we do 
sacrifice. Seek=worship (cf. 1Ch 2219; 
Ezr6*4). They claim to be already 
worshippers of Jehovah. They do not 
come to the Jews seeking instruction, 
but claiming common rights with them. 
MT has ‘we do uxot sacrifice,’ 
margin has ‘we do...to him.’ So 
read. The claim is not that they have 
kept free from pagan sacrifice, or have 
had no chance of sacrifice to Jahweh, but 
that they have preserved a continuity of 
sacrifice in Palestine during the days of 
the Jewish exile. 

Esar-haddon — successor to Senna- 
cherib as king of Assyria (680-668). 
There is no record elsewhere in OT of his 
importing colonists into N. Israel, though 
the. Assyrian inscriptions confirm the 
report given here. 

4. Le people of the land. In 2 K 2414; 
‘Jer 372, 44, 341%, the expression seems 


- ., to mean ‘the. poorer classes (so also per- 
haps in Hag2‘; Zech 75) as opposed 


_ to the official classes. But here it may 
_mean the existing (though imported not 
native) population of the land. It is 
_ possible,. however, that even here it 
means not. the people of the province of 
Samaria, but the residents in and about 


in| pessarine tack are not to ee adenkiy 


but. the’ 


- Jerusalem whom the returned exiles found . 


tional to them. Possibly they had been 
pressed into an unwilling service in the 
building operations, and were now ‘on 
strike.’ 

5. The building operations are held up 
for some 15 years, during the latter years 
of Cyrus (d.529) and the reigns of 
Cambyses and Pseudo-Smerdis. Darius 
succeeded in 521. ** follows here. 

6-23. Out of place here. The verses 
(723) have reference to the building not 
of the Temple but of the city walls 
(see!?). %isan isolated fragment referring 
to the reign of Xerxes (486-465 B.C.), and 
it has nothing to do with what precedes 
or follows. *?% have to do with the reign 
of Artaxerxes (465-425), 70 years after 
the events of 41°5*4, 7is another isolated 
fragment. 

7. Bishlam, perhaps as LXX not a 
proper name, but ‘with salam,’ ‘ with 
compliments,’ Lit. ‘in peace.’ 

Mithredath, Tabeel, presumably Persian 
officials in Judah. 

letter—seemingly a Persian word is 
used asin 74. The contents of the letter 
are not given, as ® has to do with another 
Netter, 

Syrian, better Avamaic as RVm, the 
lingua franca of the Persian provinces in 
Syria. 

8-VI. 18. This whole section is 
Aramaic, not Hebrew. 

IV. 8-23. The correspondence between 
Rehum and Shimshai and Artaxerxes. 

8, 9, 10. A rather clumsy introduction 
to the text of the letter which begins in }?. 


in 


8.10 seem to be an expansion of 8. There 
is no finite verb in % 19, 
Rehum, etc, Persian officials. chan- 


cellor, better councillor; scribe, secretary. 
to. Osnappar = Assurbanipal (668-626), 
Sardanapalos. 
beyond the river, i.e. from the Persian 


point of view = west of Euphrates, i.e. the: 


Satrapy of Syria. 


11, 16. The gist of the letteri; ,; Lhe 


officials fear a possible revolution if the — 


Jews are allowed to fortify their city. 


Their past reputation justified the fear — 


expressed. 

17-22. The reply. The building | is to 
cease until further order. 

23. Appropriate action follows. 

24-VI. 22. The ineffective opposi- 
tion of\ the local Persian officials to the 
building of the Temple. The work is 


continued and completed. 4 *4 should 
follow 4°. It brings us to the date 
520 B.C, (see on Hagi?). The 16 years 


from 536 (4 5) are passed over in silence. 


etc; 


y 


‘ 


V. 1,2. See Hag 1}, ane om 


oe we eee 


3. Tattenai, probably the same as 
‘Ustannai, mentioned’ on tablets of the 
reign of Darius, as (governor, etc., 
ie. here) Satrap of the whole province 
west of the Euphrates. this wall—per- 
haps of the court surrounding the Temple. 

4. we, read they as LXX. 

6-17. The report sent to Darius. 

6. Apharsachites = the Persians. 

16. The report- does not quite agree 
with the account in 3 (see !°), But 
Sheshbazzar was the responsible Persian 
official at that time, and so was answer- 
able for the event, though other hands 
did the work. 

VI. 1-12. Darius returns a favourable 
reply. 

2. Achmetha=Ecbatana, capital .of 
Media. , 

7. be ye far from thence, i.e. keep out 
of the way. 

Probably the report of the decree is 
coloured by the Jewish Chronicler, but 
there is no need to doubt the truth of its 
substance. 

13-18. The work goes forward to com- 
pletion. 

14. Artaxerxes—must be omitted, asa 
mistaken echo of 4 7°73 u.n. 

I5. i.e. 3/12/516. . Adar=our Feb.- 
March. 

18. See 1 Ch 23-26 where the ordering 
of the courses, etc., is ascribed to David. 
The nearest parallel in the Pentateuch is 
Nu 3 and 4 (the division of duties amongst 
the Levites). 

{Note.—The Aramaic section ends here. ] 

19-22. The Passover and Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread. 

[Note-—The language of the original is 
Hebrew from ?° until 7 1*.] 

19. fourteenth day (cf. Ex12°; Dt 
26a). 

first month, i.e. Nisan (=Abib). The 
year 515. 
20. the priests and the Levites . . . and 

they killed the passover. they clearly 
refers to the Levites only (cf. 2 Ch 35 1°). . 
Contrast Ex 12°’, where it,seems the 
representative of the family killed the 
lamb. ; fe 

21. all such as had separated them- 
selves, i.e. the people of Judah (and Israel) 
who had not been in exile but had re-— 
mained in Palestine, and now associated 
themselves with the religious ideals of 
the returned exiles, though in the past 
_ they had been lax in the duties of their 
religion and had followed the customs of | 
_ the non-Israelites about them.» % 


Ee 


ee ee a 


. 


+22. feast of unleavened’ bread—see | 
Oss Dt r 6:5" 4,8. rig OpstiliiBKe 4 
of Assyria—strictly speaking an 
‘ ee a Cote Oe Saag . 
Pipe 
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EZRA 


| personal memoirs—continued through | 


(viit. 


anachronism. The kingdom of Assyria 
had given way to that of Babylon, and 
Babylon in turn to Persia. 

Part II,—VI1I.-X. Ezra and his work. 

VII. 1-28. Ezra’s journey from Babylon 
to Jerusalem. 

1. Artaxerxes—if the first king of that 
name, his date is 465-425. But it is more 
probable that the second Artaxerxes is 
meant here (405-359). 

1-5. Ezra’s genealogy traced back to 
Aaron. 

6. a ready scribe—i.e. an expert scholar 
and exponent. scribe, the same title as 
is used of state officials under the Mon- 
archy in pre-exilic days=secretaries (cf. 
2K 1818, 223, etc.), Already in Jeremiah 
it appears to denote students and ex- 
ponents of the Law of Jehovah (Jer 8 *). 
During the Exile, it would appear, the 
ancient writings and traditions were 
collected, treasured and studied, and (as 
we might say) prepared for publication. 
The traditional laws of Israel, both such 
as were. already in written form and such 
as were handed down by custom, were 
probably collected into some codified 
form. The work of a‘ scribe’ was prob- 
ably that of studying and expounding 
the traditions. In such work Ezra was 
pre-eminent, and his purpose in going to 
Jerusalem was to teach the Law to the 
people (see 1° and cf. *), 

7. seventh year, ie. 458 or 398 (see 
ont). 

g. began he to go—as RVm shows the 
text is difficult. Perhaps we should 
emend the vowels slightly and translate 
‘he had appointed (i.e. arranged) to go up’ 
—cf. Est 1 ® (the same word = appoint). 

10. Notice the disciple (seeking for 
truth), the obedient servant (doing what 
is commanded), the missionary (teaching 
the precepts of God)—‘ an epitome of the 
ideal scribe’s career ’ (Ryle ad loc.). 

12-26. The letter of Artaxerxes. An- 
Aramaic document. oer tae 

12. king of kings (cf. Ezek 26’; Dan 


subjects. The title actually appears in 
Persian official inscriptions. ° 


The first of a long series of complimentary 
titles typical of Oriental writers, but — 
omitted for brevity (cf. 41°). 


14. seven counsellors (cf. Est 1 14), 


use of the 1st person. A fragment ot 


and 9. 


ree iis dighisg rinrth Dane, 
VIII. Ezra’s own account of the journey — 


| to Jerusalem and of his companions. = 
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257), ie. Emperor, with kings as his — 


perfect and so forth, i.e. perfect, etc. 


27, 28. The Hebrew begins again here. _ 
The Thanksgiving of Ezra, Notice the — 


o 
ho 


: Pai 
Pap’ ive, 
peng et 
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15. The arrival at the rendezvous at 
the Ahava river (not identified—possibly 
an artificial canal). Levites—were poorly 
represented in. the Zerubbabel caravan 
(Ezr 2 °°), and here have sent no repre- 
sentatives at all. 

It has been suggested that their de- 
gradation (see Ezek 44°14) may have 
accounted for their unwillingness to’ return 
to Jerusalem (see Cent. B., Ezra, p. 61). 

16. which were teachers—lit. ‘those 
who caused to understand ’ (cf. Neh 8 * °). 
Perhaps ‘interpreters’’—necessary for 
answering enquiries by Persian officials. 
Iddo may have been a non-Israelite official 
(see below). But perhaps they were just 
‘teachers,’ i.e. almost ‘ lecturers’ in the 
Law, under the guidance of Ezra. 

17. Iddo and his brethren, etc. MT has 
‘TIddo his brother the Nethunim.’ The 
RV is produced by a slight vowel change 
and may be right. But it is odd that 
the inferior Nethunim should be men- 
tioned and not the Levites. The dis- 
order of the text may godeeper. Nethunim 
may be a corruption for Seganim = Pre- 
fects (see 92). Ezra prompts the interpre- 
ters how to deal with Iddo and his fellow- 
prefects (so as to be permitted) to bring 
the requisite ministers. 

20. expressed—lit. ‘pricked or punc- 
tured,’ i.e. ticked off on a ‘ nominal roll.’ 

24. Special custodians of the treasures 
are appointed from the priests and Levites, 
twelve ofeach. The RVm note‘ Neh 12 74 
Levites’ is misleading, and arises from a mis- 
understanding of the text. even—should 
be rendered im addition to. The sense 
is then ‘ I separated twelve of the leading 
priests, and (twelve Levites, viz.) Shere- 
biah, Hashabiah, and ten others.’ 

31-36. The arrival at Jerusalem. De- 

parting on 12th of Nisan (March-April) 
they arrived in Jerusalem .on the Ist of 
Abib (=July-Aug.)—see 7 °. 
_ IX. 1-4. A report is presented to Ezra 
on the prevalence of intermarriage of 
Jews and heathen (}+*). Ezra’s grief (*- 4) 
and prayer (*15). 

1. Every. class was involved in this 
matter, official and unofficial (cf. *). 

the peoples of the lands (see on 3%). 
The first four mentionedeno doubt repre- 
sent such as survived of the earlier in- 
habitants of Palestine, though they could 
hardly have still existed as separate com- 
munities or even distinguishable types. 
The second four represent neighbouring 
peoples in close contact with Palestine, 


_ members of which had no doubt settled 
in and about Judah and Jerusalem. For 
_ Amorites probably read Edomites (cf. 

_ 1 Esd 8); the change is slight in the 


Hebrew. Note that Dt 21 !° ff., 237 per: 
mit a wider range of intermarriage than 
is here implicitly condemned. 

2. the holy seed (cf. Is613; Mal215; 
Gen £7’, etc.). 

rulers, Hebrew Seganim—an Assyrian 
word (cf. 817). They may have been 
Israelites holding rank as Persian officials. 

6-15. A striking confession of national 
sin, by one who is himself not personally 
identified with it. Thestandard by which 
Ezra judges the nation’s sin is that of the 
teaching of Deuteronomy (see Dt 71}, 
23 **), though he refers to the com- 
mandments of the prophets. It is 
difficult to find any explicit utterance 
in the prophets on the particular sin in 
question (intermarriage), but Deuter- 
onomy is in large measure the teaching of 
the prophets presented in ‘Law’ form. 
See, however, Am 11+13, 21; Zeph 2 *11; 
Is 16°44, etc. 

The Personal Memoirs end here. 

X. 1-17. The people’s confession and 
amendment. !° ff. a list of offenders. 

2. The lead is taken by Shecaniah, who 
suggests practical steps for amendment. 
He and his father were both implicated 
26 

6. Jehohanan, son of Eliashib. Elia- 
shib was high priest in the time of 
Nehemiah (445-433 or after) (Neh 31-2, 
13 * 8). According to Nehi2", Jona- 
than (=Jehohanan ?) was grandson of 
Eliashib, and Jonathan is father of 
Jaddua, still high priest in 333 B.C. (ac- 
cording to Josephus, Ant., XI, vii, 12 f., 
viii, 4). The Aramaic Papyri mention 
Jonathan as high priest in Jerusalem 
in 407. Unless the reference here is to 
some otherwise quite unknown Eliashib 
and Jehohanan, the above date seems 
to support the theory that Ezra’s mis- 
sion to Jerusalem was in the reign of 
Artaxerxes IT (405-359). 

8. For such drastic action Ezra could 
depend upon the support of the civil arm 
(see 737°). 

9-17. The assembly and its decisions. 

The assembly met on the 2oth of Kislev 
(Nov.-Dec.), ‘presumably of the year of 
Ezra’s arrival in Jerusalem, well over four 
months after his arrival (see 7°). Events 
did. not move as rapidly as they might 
seem to do in reading the narrative of this 
book. We are clearly told only a small 
fraction of Ezra’s activities. 

13. A plea for delay. The evil was — 
wide-spread, and the investigation, in- 
volving much waiting about in the open _ 
square whilst individual cases were 


examined, would be a protracted one. — 


In view of the fact that the rainy season _ 
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had come, this was ill-advised. Let the 


- investigation proceed. in the individual 


cities, and let guilty culprits be summoned 
to Jerusalem for examination at certain 
fixed times, under the custody of their 


’ local elders and magistrates. 


14. until this matter—read as RVm as 
touching this matter. 

15. It is not clear whether the men 
named were the only opponents of the 
suggestion just made (as RV), or whether 


_ they were the men appointed to see the 


work through (as RVm reading the verb 
in same sense as it has in !*) (see RVm). 
The former seems to be better suited to 


the context. 


Otherwise 
a4 supports 


16. didso,i.e. acted on thesuggestionof?*. 

And Ezra... were separated. Per- 
haps read (as 1 Esdras, Syriac, and some 
LXX MSS. indicate) and Ezra separated 
to himself (=selected) certain heads, etc. 

to examine. MT has quite clearly ‘ of 
Darius.’ The consonants are very similar 
to those of ‘ toexamine.’ A tired copyist, 
thoughtlessly and mechanically, wrote 
‘of Darius’ after the date, taking it as 
another of the many ‘ Royal dates’ he 
had transcribed. 

17. with all the men is a quite ungram- 


matical rendering of the Hebrew, which. 


reads ‘And they made an end with the 
whole matter, men who had married,’ etc. 
It has been suggested that the words 


“men who had,’ etc., belong to the next 


verse, perhaps as a heading (in the margin) 
to the concluding section of the book, and 
were inserted here by mistake. 

So we render: And they made an end 
of the whole matter by the first day of the 
first month.~ The enquiry took three 
months. 

18-44. The names of the culprits. 

The second part of #4 is corrupt. 1 Esd 
9 36 gives a clue to the right reading: ‘and 
they put them (the wives) away with 
their children.’ 

NEHEMIAH 

I. Nehemiah receives distressing news 

from Jerusalem ('*). His confession and 


prayer (*). 

- q. Note the use of the 1st person, con- 
tinuing to 7°, indicating that the source 
employed here is the personal memoirs 


- ef Nehemiah. ‘ 


~ Chislev—oth month (Nov.-Dec.), 
twentieth year—if of Artaxerxes, it 
must be an error for nineteenth, since 


the events of 2+ occur in the 2oth year, | 
and are subsequent to those of chapter I. | 
Ott in 24, but |: 
| walls by night. 


we must read 21st in 
t e existing text of 2°. 
[be 446 B.C. 


Ehe 


’ 
i 
cs 


Shushan, i.e. Susa, one of the four 
principal cities of the Persian Empire, 
east of the Persian Gulf, a winter residence 
of the kings, 

2. Hanani—an actual blood brother of 
Nehemiah, as it seems, from 7 ?. 

that had escaped—one word in the 
Hebrew, used also by Ezra (91°) in re- 
ference to the returned exiles. 

3. Seems to refer to some _ frecent 
happening. It cannot refer merely to 
the event of 586, which would be no 
‘news’ for Nehemiah. It may well be 
that Ezra 47% is a fragment of a fuller 
account (now lost) of the episode to which 
the report to Nehemiah refers. 

6, 7. Cf. Ezra’s confession of national 
sin (Ezr 9 ° ff.). 

8; Qeu.Chay DE jot: 
prayer in 1-K 8 46-53, 

11. Now I was, etc., should introduce 
the next chapter. 

Il. 1-8. The king grants permission 
to Nehemiah to go to Jerusalem. 

1. twentieth year,i.e.445. Artaxerxes I 
reigned 465-425 (see under 1+). 

4; prayer (cf. 1°, 4.4% 5 956% 447 13%). 
Nehemiah, a man of action, is always a 
man of prayer. 

6. For how long, etc. The sense may 
be as EVV, but the difficulty is that the © 
question then seems to imply that only 
a short leave of absence was required— 
and WNehemiah’s words, ‘I set him a 
time,’ suggest only a short period. But 
Nehemiah appears to have spent twelve 
years in Jerusalem (see 57°). Can he 
really have asked for 12 years’ leave ? 

Perhaps.the Hebrew means ‘ When will 
your journey begin? And when will you 
return (to Jerusalem)?’ The king in- 
dicates his consent by asking ‘ When do 
you propose to start?’ And Nehemia 
suggests a day for his departure. is 

7. the governors, etc. See under 
Ear 4°. 

9-20. Nehemiah’s arrival and first ex- 
periences in Jerusalem. : 

10. Sanballat—mentioned in the. Ele- 
phantine Aramaic papyri as Governor 
of Samaria. 7 

‘Horonite—perhaps of Beth-horon. 

Tobiah—notice the ‘ Yah’ termination 
to his name. Probably he was the off- 


also Solomon’s 


spring of an Ammonite family that had 


settled amongst the Samaritans, and 
adopted their form of Jehovah worship. 
the servant—either .as a (freed) slave, or 
perhaps as an officer in the service of the 
GOVORBOR,16 05 2p eet Eee at aie tf 
12-16. Nehemiah’s, secret survey of the | 


13. the valley gate—probably at the 


“ 
» 
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S.W. corner of the city ({ mile outside 
the modern walls), opening on to the 
Valley of Hinnom. 

dragon’s well—identified by Macalister 
with the Virgin’s Fountain. 

dung gate, perhaps near S.E. corner. 

14. fountain gate... king’s pool. 
The latter may- be modern Birket el 
Hamra, on the S.E. side of thesancient 
city, nearly 4 mile south of modern S.E. 
corner, ‘he former was probably the 
gate in the corner tower. 

15. the brook, i.e. the Wady Kedron, 
E. of the city. 

16. rulers (Ezr 9 v.n.). 
the first ‘rulers’ by ‘ guards,’ 
the second altogether. 

that did the work, i.e. that had been 
engaged in the building before they had 
been forced to stop. 

17-18. Nehemiah’s report and appeal 
to the people. 

. Ig. The sneers of the opponents. 

Geshem (or Gashmu, 6%). Arabians 
may well have formed one of the elements 
in the Samaritan medley of nations. 

20,: Cf. Ezr4 3: 

III. The building of the walls—and the 
organization of working gangs. The work 
seems to have begun early in July, 445 
(see under 6 #5). 

I. Eliashib (see under Ezr 10 °). 

sheep gate—on the N. wall of the city, 
about 300 yards N.N.W. of the Temple 
area. It has been thought that the sheep 


LXX renders 
and omits 


_ for sacrifice were led in through this gate 


Cer str 2:89 Piss 3). 

sanctified it (twice). If the text is 
correct we may compare 1K 8°, The 
sheep-gate, built by the priests and imme- 
diately dedicated by them, might then be 
put to use in connexion with the sacrifices. 
But some think we should read ‘laid its 
beams’ as in %, the word being in some 
measure similar to that for ‘ sanctifying.’ 

tower of Hammeah—nothing is known 


of this, nor is there any clue as to the re- 


lative merit of the rendering of EV and. 
RVm. Probably it lay west of the sheep- 


gate, and the tower of Hananel (cf.. 


Jer 31 °8; Zech 141°) probably lay still 


7; further -west, as the line of the wall is 
_ being traced in these verses from E. to W. 


3. fish gate (cf. 12 39; Zeph 11°; 2Ch 


_ 3314)—still further west, giving entrance 
perhaps at the Tyropeon valley. 


Per- 
haps the gate at which the fish merchants 


from the N. assembled for market. 


5. Tekoa, whence Amos came (Am 1 1) 


he To miles S. of Jerusalem (cf. also 2S 14? 


their nobles—their lord, i.e. their aris- 


ta 


-tooracy, ‘refused to do menial service for 
petoniaty the eoyerag (their lord)—or | 
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Nehemiah and his associates in Jerusalem 
(their lords)—not ‘Lord’ as RVm (?). 
But LXX omits ‘lords.’ It may be a 
gloss (originally in the margin), RVm (?), 
explaining the word for ‘ noble’ (mainly 
a poetical word, but in prose occurs ° 
Neh 10” and 2 Ch23°). See 7’. The 
Tekoites undertook two portions. 

6. the old gate (cf. 12 *®), or as RVm. 
Perhaps=the corner gate (2K 14%; 
Jer 31 38) (on the site of the ‘ first,’ i.e. the 

‘old’ gate, Zech 141°), guarding the N.W. 
corner “of the city. 

7. Mizpah, etc., difficult—either (as 
RV) Mizpah which was under the juris- 
dittion of the Satrap of the whole 
western province, perhaps as one of his 
residences; or omit ‘ which appertained ’ 
and. understand that the men indicated 
repaired the wall as far as the throne 
(residence or office) of the Satrap—i.e. on 
or near the wall of Jerusalem. 

8. goldsmiths—insert one of (cf. one 
of the apothecaries=ointment makers). 
The word to be inserted is lit. ‘son of *= 
a member of a guild, cf. “ sons of prophets ’ 
2K23, etc.), ‘son of the carpenter’ 
(Mk 6 8). 

broad wall—perhaps so called because 
the ‘ old wall’ was here strengthened by 
a layer of new wall. 

11. tower of the figaceota not 

known. Perhaps ‘the great rock-scarp’ 
at S.W. corner, but just west of the valley 
gate. / 
15. pool of Shelah, i.e. Shiloah (Is 8 °), 
Siloam (Jn 9%). city of David—the old 
Jebusite fortress (2S 5° ff.), now only a 
portion of the larger city that grew up 
north and west of it. 

25. Irans.: the upper tower that standeth 
out (i.e. juts out) from the house of the 
king (as LXX), 

26. Ophel. The Ophel, the S.W. hiil 
(usually called Sion). See 2 K 5 *4, etc.= 
the mound, or the lump. water gate—on 
the east of the city, perhaps near the 
spring of Gihon (1 K 1 **) =the vee 
Spring. 

28. the horse gate—on the a wall 
overlooking the Kidron valley (cf. Jer31*°). 

29. east gate — presumably N. of the 
horse' gate. 

31. the gate of Hammiphkad—lit. 
the gate of the muster (i.e. perhaps 
military enrolment). Perhaps Ezek 43 #1 
(the Miphkad of the house) refers to it. 
But the name is obscure and the: site 
unknown. It seems to have been on aepe 
_E. of the city (see on Neh 12 3% 49), | 

ascent, as RVm, upper chamber, 

IV. Opposition by the Samaritans— — 
first ney. ise uti, hae later pian an 2 
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attack (7°).. Nehemiah takes precautions 
to meet a possible attack (!%?3), 

2. Will they fortify themselves? A mere 

guess. RVm gives possible readings of 
_ Hebrew, but the sense is obscure. LXX 
_ omits and condenses the whole verse. 
make an end, i.e. finish the whole work, 
_ so vigorously are they setting to it. 
3. fox, jackal. Tobiah indicates that 
' Sanballat’s anxiety is unnecessary. The 
_ buildings are so feeble that any jackal 
could break them down. 

5. Notice the affinity between Nehe- 
miah’s imprecations and those of some of 
the psalms, e.g. especially 697° and 

B® t09 *?° (cfalso Jer 171°; 18.31"), 
: 6. The work proceeds and is soon half 
finished. 

7, 8. The opponents plan action, and 
prepare for a sudden attack (4). Mean- 
while Nehemiah’s position is the more 
precarious because the Jews are beginning 

- to lose heart at the colossal task (#°), and 
the country-dwellers bring in most dis- 
quieting reports about the activity of the 
enemy (!%). 

12. The Hebrew text seems to be in 
disorder. The LXX gives a satisfactory 
sense, ‘They said unto us, They (the 
enemy) come up from all places against us.’ 

15. The enemy find their plot is dis- 
covered; they give it up, but only to try 
other means of entrapping Nehemiah 
(6 208.): 

16-23. Nehemiah, however, continues 
to take precautions, and he forms a 
permanent guard from his own immediate 
retinue of servants (!*) and also arms the 
builders and carriers (1, laded, read 
armed); and arranges for a trumpet signal 

to summon the whole people to battle, 
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to take up their residence night and day 
in Jerusalem. 

23. every one, etc. The Hebrew makes 
no sense. LXX omits. The Vulgate 
reads ‘ Each only stripped for bathing "— 
but this seems to be a free guess. No 
satisfactory emendation has been sug- 
westeds (118 7 ' ; 

_ * vy. Nehemiah takes steps to remedy 
social abuses in Jerusalem. The well-to- 
do from Babylon had been ‘oppressing the 
- poor whom they found settled in Judah 
on their return. 
_ | {Note.—The 
. It interrupts the sequence 


_ of place here. 
- between : 

appears that Nehemiah had’ been 
m some twelve years when the 


asLXX. Thecountry-dwellersare bidden, 


chapter seems to be out 


chapters 4 and 6.— From 1, _ 


ed happened, though (see_ 
interpretation is possible; 


ggest that the | more of that than of acquiring an estate, 


‘smallholders’ are living on their land 
and not all crowded together in Jerusalem 
during the building operations, Probably 
the events took place at a much later 
period than those in chapters 4 and 6.] 

2. Read (with slight change in MT) 
as in *: We ave giving in pledge our 
sons and our daughters, 1.e. we are ready 
to sell our sons and daughters (into 
slavery) to get corn. 

3. mortgaging, as in ®. 
to give in pledge. 

5. The appeal of common humanity— 
more, common nationality. 

other men—perhaps read as LXX ‘ the 
nobles.’ 

10. Nehemiah admits that he and _ his 
fellows are implicated in the matter. This 
seems to be the only sense obtainable 
from the Hebrew in spite of the attempts 
of commentators to clear Nehemiah of 
guilt. The AV is a forced translation 
arising from a similar attempt. 

Nehemiah is prepared to share the 
sacrifice he asks of others. 

14. Moreover from the time . 
and my brethren have not, etc. 

The verse perhaps indicates that the 

reforms of 1:13 took place in the later 
years of Nehemiah’s governorship, when 
he could look back over 12 years’ service. 
They do not necessarily contradict a. 
Nehemiah, may have generously foregone 
his rights of income as governor, and 
yet have lent money during the dearth 
and taken property as pledge. 

But the verse looks more like a com- 
ment of the author. reflecting on his 
history as he writes up his memoirs at _ 
some date well subsequent to the events 
he is recording. I... have not might 
then be rendered ‘J...did not.’’ Further, 
it is possible that Nehemiah was appointed _ 
governor at some time subsequent to. 
the first year of his arrival when he ~ ‘ 
effected the rebuilding of the wall. He — i 
may even have returned to Babylon, and 
have come back once more as ‘governor.’ 

The words from the twentieth year... 
twelve years may be the gloss Of some 5 ten 


We are ready 


see 


of his (later) governorship, the date of 
which he did not himself record, but 
‘was supplied (wrongly) by some Foch as) Sumer 
- He then proceeds further (in 89) Sto Wan 
reflect on his zeal for the building of the 


walls, and herecords how he thought much 


oe 


magnanimous conduct during) the period 
1 : 
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and how he gave up his own servants to 
the public work, And once again ('7- 1%) 
he records the generous hospitality of his 
table, and his.refusal of governor’s taxes, 
when the Persian taxes were falling heavy 
on some of the people. And then having 
dwelt on his ‘ good works ’ he pleads their 
merit before God (1%): cf. 13 14 2% 31, 

VI. The walls are finished ('):*cf. 61°. 
TheSamaritansfourtimes attempt to decoy 
Nehemiah into a trap without success (**). 

2. Ono (cf. Ezr 2 **). Modern Kefr Ana 
6 miles N. of Lod (Lydda), 
20 miles N.W. of Jerusalem. 

5-9. An unsuccessful attempt to in- 
timidate Nehemiah by bringing against 
him a charge of treason. 

an open letter—perhaps for public 
posting as a placard. 

7. Some ‘ Messianic’ utterances might 
well have been so interpreted. We have 
no certain oracles of the time of Nehe- 
miah; but the utterances of Haggai and 
Zechariah (1-8) may have been re-echoed 
at this period and distorted reports of 
their contents may have reached the ears 
of the Samaritan authorities (cf. Hag 
2 20-23: Zech 3 8, 61% 13), 

9. now, O God. RVm is better {as 
LXX). MT has not ‘O God.’ 

10-14. Further attempts to intimidate 
and entrap Nehemiah through false pro- 
phets bribed by the Samaritans, 

10. shut up—probably as being cere- 
monially unclean, and so not permitted 

.to enter the Temple (cf. 1 S 217; Jer 365). 

Though he is a priest (son of Delaiah, 
1 Ch 2418) he is prepared to violate the 
Law by entering the Temple when un- 
clean, under pretext of saving Nehemiah’s 
life by giving him ‘sanctuary’ in the 
House of God (cf. Ex 2118; 1 K 15°). Hf 
Nehemiah had consented he would have 
laid himself open to a charge of trans- 
gressing the Law himself by entering the 
Sanctuary, being a‘ layman’ (thestranger, 
non-Levite of Nu 187); and also of being 
associated with a priest who entered 
though temporarilydebarred from entrance 
by ceremonial uncleanness. 

Such conduct would certainly have led 
to a breach between Nehemiah and the 
ecclesiastical officials; and, further, it 
would have been in the eyes of Nehemiah 
quite definitely a sin against the Divine 
Law (see 2%). 

14. See under 4 5. 
- punishment (cf. 13 29 
15-19. The city wall i is finished, in ‘spite 
_of the opposition from | ‘ foreigners ’ and 
intrigue amongst Nehemiah’s own fellow- 
countrymen already recorded (1"14), 
spasition and intrigue continue aa 


and about 


Remember, i.e. for 


ae 


15. The date is 25/6/445. Elul=Aug.- 
Sept. The work therefore seems to have 
begun early in July. Josephus (Axt., 
II, v, 8) says the building took two 
years and four months, but his chronology 
is not very reliable, as he assigns Nehe- 
miah’s work to the reign of Xerxes I 
(486-465), mot of Artaxerxes as the 
Biblical records. 

Considering the great numbers at work 
and the energy put out, it is not at al] 
improbable that the work was finished in 
52 days, especially when it is remembered 
that previous work had been done, though 
abandoned, and that the walls were 
probably only seriously damaged and not 
razed to the ground, and the material lay 
in situ. 

16. much cast down—an unparalleled 
expression. Read and it was exceed- 
ingly marvellous, with a very slight 
change in Hebrew (cf. Ps 118 **—-where 
a similar though not precisely the same 
Hebrew appears). 

17. Intrigue between the aristocracy 
in Jerusalem and the Samaritan Tobiah 
against Nehemiah. 

18. Note the intermarriage between 
Samaritans and Jews (for Meshullam 
see 3 + °°). Nehemiah later had to make 
a vehement protest against the prevalent 
mixed marriages (see 13 7 ff.): cf. also 
to *8. 30 and Ezr 9 and Ifo. 

19. Commending Tobiah to Nehemiah 
as a generous character, but at the same 
time perhaps slandering (?) Nehemiah to 
Tobiah. Tobiah perhaps sent ‘friendly ° 
warnings to Nehemiah that his conduct 
might be misinterpreted by the Persian 
officials (cf. 6 *7). 

VII. 1-5. Nehemiah takes steps for 
securing the city against the intrusion of 
emissaries from the enemy; and also 
for providing it with a more adequate 
population. 

1. the porters, etc., ie. gate-keepers. 
Probably singers and Levites should be 
omitted, as due to a mechanical repeti- 
tion of a familiar catalogue of officers 
by a scribe. The singers and Levites 
were Temple officers, but here we are 
concerned with watchmen at the gates of 
the city. Possibly for singers, we might 
read with slight change in MT ‘ watchers.’ 

2. Hanani (see 1°). Hananiah, gover- 
nor of the castle: commanding the fortress, 
as, probably, a military officer. 

3. watches—probably night-watches. 

4. the houses were not builded—seems 
to be inconsistent with * and with Hag 1 ¢; 
but the reference may be not to houses 
as dwellings, but rather to houses as 
collections of deinen and — : 
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‘built up’ may be used as in Dt 25°, 


On the other hand (if, as some think, this 
suggestion is too fanciful) it may be that 
Haggai is alluding rather to country 
houses than to city dwellings, and * may 
refer to such houses as there were left 
standing in Jerusalem, few though they 
might be. No (new) houses had been 
built. The true translation of the Hebrew 


_ is ‘ There were no houses built.’ 


5. See Introduction, § ro. 
Itis probable that * 78 have no connexion 


' with Nehemiah’s work, but belong to the 


Ezra section that follows in 8. ; 

that they might be reckoned by genea- 
logy, i.e. for the purpose of selecting those 
of pure Israelite descent, so that the 
dwellers in Jerusalem might not be the 


_ offspring of mixed marriages. 


5-73a. AndIfound,etc. The list which 
follows is virtually the same as that to be 


_ found in Ezr2'-° (q.v.) (see also Intro- 


duction, § ro). 

7500 Cio kzr 3+: 

VIII.-X. Ezra’s actions in Jerusalem. 

[Note.—8-10 quite clearly interrupt the 
sequence of events in Nehemiah’s record, 
as 11} ff. is really the sequel to-7 1. 
8-10 are a part of the Ezra history in- 
serted here out of place. The same seems 
to apply to Neh 7 **, and in all probability 
Neh 7 *-?*is also a part of the Ezra story.] 

VIII. The people assemble and demand 
of Ezra that he shall produce the book of 
the Law (1). Ezra responds and reads 
from the book for several hours, while 
certain men interpret the Law to the 
people (28). The people are deeply im- 
pressed by what they hear (°??). 

The section comes suddenly before us 
without any introduction to explain why 


_ the people demand the production of the 


Haok: 81% aoe 

We are left with the impression that, 
not only is the section out of place here, 
but also that it is a fragment of a fuller 
history much of which is lost. We may 
be right in supposing that Ezra had been 
proclaiming his doctrines by word of 
mouth and claiming as his authority the 
Law of Moses, but his claims had been 
challenged, and the people demand that 


he should produce the book and read it. 


1. spake unto Ezra... to bring. 


MT seems almost to mean ‘ command.’ 


the book of the Law of Moses. It is 


impossible to say exactly what this book 
was, but from 1415 it would seem that it 


contained at least in substance Lev 23 core 
Most modern scholars accept the theory 


that, during the Exile, the traditions and 


. of Israel were collected and 
and the nucleus of the Pentateuch 


was thus formed. Ezra may well have 
brought with him a copy of this work, and 
have read from it such sections as were 
pertinent to the occasion. The work of 
the priests and scribes in exile had still 
to undergo a considerable amount of 
revision and addition after the return at 
the hands of successive editors before it 
became the canonical Pentateuch, known 
by later generations as ‘ the Law.’ 

There are many who think that Lev 
17-26 (commonly known as the ‘ Holiness ’ 
Code) existed, in the main, as a separate 
document in the possession of the Zadokite 
priests carried into exile from Jerusalem. 
This may possibly have formed the core 
of the L2w Code produced by Ezra; though 
it would not include some sections which 
were added to it later by priestly editors 
(e.g: 23 *882)" See under 84*. 

3. of those that could understand (cf. 
Ezr 81%). Perhaps better ‘ Teachers’ or 
ee LibeEpretersia  (Cim5o)9 

5. in the sight of all the people—to show 
that he really possessed it and was reading 
from it ? 

4, 7- The versions show considerable 
variety in the number and names of the 
persons who took a prominent part. 

7. caused ... to understand (cf. §), ie. 
probably interpreted or expounded the 
meaning and application of what was read. 

8. distinctly. Better giving the exact 
interpretation. The root is that from 
which ‘Pharisee’ is derived (Hebrew 
Parash). The Pharisees were those who 
claimed to be faithful to the exact inter- 
pretation of the Law (cf. Oesterley, The 
Books of the Apocrypha, 132). 

9. Nehemiah. Evidently meant by the 
compiler to be understood as the famous 
Nehemiah into whose history he has in- 
serted this Ezra section. But some of 
the versions (1 Esd 54° and Syriac) do 
not admit this identification. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why no mention of 
Nehemiah as the most prominent layman 
has not been made before. Many would 
omit the reference to Nehemiah alto- 


gether as having been inserted when the » 


section came wrongly into its present 
context (cf. 101 and 12°%). See Intro- 
duction, § Io. : 


all the people wept—their consciences 


are pricked as they realize their sin in 
face of the Law they now hear, and their 


first impulse is to fast and mourn, ia} 


their depression. 


ro. Ezra deprecates their tears, and = 


bids them feast and rejoice—and share 
their feasting with the needy. 


the joy of the Lord, i.e. your joy in the — 
Lo: : é ¢ at . 7 
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13-18. The Feast of Tabernacles is kept. 
13. the second day—i.e. of 7th month 


(see *), Tishri (Sept.-Oct.), the month 


which in course of time came to be 
reckoned the fivst month of the year. 

we r4.,.See:, Ley: 23'5?44.. (H). 0. The.: pre 
exilic ordinances for the Feast are found 
in (Ex 231%, 342% and Dt, 164827, but 
in these passages the Feast is a ‘ Harvest 
Festival,’ and there is no fixed date. 
They contain no instruction regarding 
the collection of branches, etc., and the 
name ‘ Tabernacles’ (Booths) occurs only 
in Deuteronomy. In the Leviticus pas- 
sage the branches, etc., are mentioned, 
but there isnocommand to make ‘ booths’ 
out of the material collected (see1*). It 
is striking that no notice is taken of the 
Feast of Atonement ordered by Lev 23 7°? 
to be kept on the roth day of 7th month. 


' Probably Ezra’s Law Book did not con- 


tain the passage. It was added at a later 
date (see under 81). 

17. since the days of Jeshua, etc. In 
view of Ezr 34 and 1 K 8 ® the meaning 
seems to be that the Feast of Tabernacles 
had not been kept in strict obedience to 
the letter of the Law since, etc. The 
Feast had certainly been kept, but as a 
harvest festival, without the erection of 
temporary booths made from the branches 
collected, of which there is no mention 
in.Bzr:3\*. 

IX. The day of national fasting and 
repentance. 

I. the twenty-fourth day, i.e. perhaps 
of the 7th month. Two days after the 
8th day of the Feast. But the chapter 
may be out of place: see Introduction, § 10. 

2. the seed: see Ezr 9. their sins, i.e. 
as a nation, including the past generations. 

3. and read. Better they read, viz. 


not the people themselves, but those 


appointed to do so. 

4. the stairs of the Levites: lit. the 
“ascent of the Levites ’"—perhaps a flight 
of steps leading to the Temple. Hardly 
the pulpit of 8 * (as some). 

_ 6 LXX makes Ezra utter the long 
prayer that follows: ‘ And Ezra said, Thou 


_ art the Lord,’ etc. 


_ 6-38. The Long Prayer. _ 
It begins with a great act of adoring 


- faith in Jehovah as God alone, Creator, 
and preserver of all, adored by 
- Heavenly court. 


the 
(*) The God of all is 
peculiarly the God of Israel, who chose 
Abram (**) and rescued Israel (912), 
and gave them the true laws (1%14) and 


_ fed them with bread from heaven (}5), 

_ But in spite of the sinful disobedience 
_ of the nation, his compassion failed not 
(78), and he gave them the land of Canaan 


and full prosperity (*4:*5). But continued 
disobedience, in spite of repeated mercies, 
earned repeated judgements (?* 31). But 
God, if terrible, is merciful (#4: 3*). . The 
punishment experienced was deserved 
(33-35), but Israel now is in piteous plight 
36-37 

So the prayer ends, abruptly as it 
seems; and perhaps the appeal that 
followed is lost. But the painting of the 
picture of Israel’s present state was appeal 
enough in itself. There was no need of 
further words. 

38. Begins a new chapter in Hebrew= 
101. It is not really the sequel to the 
prayer that precedes it. It is not clear 
to what ‘ for all this’ refers; probably to 
some events or speech which have been 
lost. 

yet for all this is a possible rendering, 
but others are suggested, e.g. “on account 
of all this;’ or ‘in addition to all this.’ 
But we cannot tell exactly what was the 
force of the expression as we have no 
context to guide us. The substance of 
the covenant appears in Io *%39, 

X. 1-27. The names of the signatories, 
headed by that of Nehemiah, and in- 
cluding certain priests, Levites, and chiefs 
of the people (14). These were clearly 
representatives of the class to which 
they belonged (see *® 2°). It is possible 
that Nehemiah’s name is a later insertion 
(8° u.n.). 

28, 29. After the names of the repre- 
sentatives mention is made of the classes 
they represented. The classes stand to the 
contract signed by their representatives. 

curse—i.e. with imprecations on any 
who should be unfaithful. 

30-39. The terms of the covenant in 
fuller detail. Notice the return of the 
Ist person ‘we,’ asin 9°86, perhaps in- 
dicating that the section comes from 
Ezra’s memoirs (his name is not men- 
tioned in the list of signatories); more 
probably the section comes from the pen 
of some other who witnessed the pro- 
ceedings and sacred in the undertaking. 

Summary of the terms of the covenant, 
with references to passages in the Law 
Books having relation to the terms: 

(a2) No intermarriage with the local 
non-Israelites (°°): see Ex 34 1* (J); Dt 73. 

(5) No trading with foreigners on the 
Sabbath and holy days (51): see Ex.31 12:14, 
34% (J), 23** (E)7 Dt 51*; Lev 19®, etc: 

(c) Due observance of the Sabbatical 


year, by leaving the land to lie fallow — 
and remitting debts (#1): Ex 23111 (J); 


Lev 25 1:F37-#8s., Dt 1525; 


| (d) Payment of a third of a skekel an-— 


+ 


nually to the Temple (** 9*): Ex 301 
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(e) Periodical provision of wood for 
the Temple altar (*4) (no reference avail- 
able). 

(f) The offering of firstfruits (Ex 231°, 
34%; Dt 18 *, 26 ? ff.), and firstborn (557) 
Mise 22799 sts) 34.20. Nu-18it*4?) and 
(37) (Lev 27 9-38; Nu 18 21-24; 
Dt 14 22-27, 2615). 

Sr, Seem 325322: 

32. made ordinances—the words seem 
to indicate that there was no earlier law 


~ on the subject, but the people (or the 
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authorities) make one. Ex 30 }% (P) is 
probably later than Ezra, when the 
4 shekel has become } shekel. 

34. as it is written—refers to the burn- 
ing not the fetching of the wood: see 
Lev61*. This clause of the ordinances 
was intended to ensure a regular supply of 
wood in order to fulfil the written law. 

36. the firstborn of our sons, no doubt 
in accordance with Ex131!*°; Nu18}5 
(cf. Ex 137), which modify Ex 22%, a 
passage which may have seemed to sanc- 
tion literal sacrifice of the firstborn (cf. 
kci2,25). 

37b. for they, the Levites, etc., to *” 
singers seem to break the context. They 


are of the nature of an inserted note, a 


rubric, explaining the method of pro- 
cedure in the fulfilment of the ordinance. 
The ordinances conclude with *% asa 
summary of the provisions mentioned 
before. 

For the law of tithes the following 
passages may be studied: (a) Dt 12°’ f,, 
14 22-29 26 12-15. (b) Lev 27 30-33 (c) Nu 
18 25-15: (d) Am 4\*. 

And the following points may be noted: 

(1) Amos witnesses to the existence of 
the custom of paying tithe, but gives no 
details. lott 

(2) Deuteronomy mentions tithe only of 
grain, wine and oil (14 *), and it is to be 
eaten by the worshipper at the Sanctuary, 


- but the Levite in the worshipper’s own town 


is not to be forgottén (14 *”). 


- with the household of the worshipper. 


Every 


entirely (?) to the Levites and the local 


_ poor (26 aaa 


~ (3) In Leviticus both the produce of the 
land (27 °°) and of the herds and flocks (3?) 


~ are to be tithed and to be holy to Jehovah. 


(4) In Numbers 
 tithed, having to pay 7p of what he re-— 


the Levite himself is 


_ceives from worshippers as a tithe to 


Aaron the priest (08 29:28) on And. apt 


Cf. 121779, | 
where the Levite is to share in the feast | 


third year the tithe is to be given | 


(7, “the tithes of our ground’), as in 
(a) and (c) above; contrast (b). Ap- 
parently ai] the tithe goes to the Levites 
in the first instance (3’). Notice the 
difference between this and the law of 
Deuteronomy in (2) above. In ** we 
find an echo of (c) above. See(4), where 
the Levite himself pays tithes to Aaron. 
It would seem that in our present chapter 
we have a development of the practice 
described in Deuteronomy, with a more 
liberal treatment of the Levite; but later 
on came a still further development in 
favour of the priests as outlined in Lev 
27 30°33, where ‘ holy to Jehovah’ =given 
to the priests (cf. Nu 18 *® 28), 

XI. The peopling of Jerusalem. Con- 
tinues the Nehemiah narrative from the 
point reached in 7 +. 

1. One-tenth of the country population 
is selected by lot to transfer to Jerusalem. - 

2. Apparently others, over and above 
the tenth selected by lot, volunteered to 
remove to the city. 

3-24. A list of residents in Jerusalem. 

25-36. Some account of residents in the 
country districts. 


XII. 1-26. Four lists of names of 


priests and Levites: 

(a) 1-9. Those who returned from 
Babylon to Jerusalem under Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua. 

(b) 10-11. The House of Jeshua th 
high priest for five generations. ‘ 

(c) 12-21. Priests in the days of 
Joiakim. 

(d) 22-26. Scanty notes about Levi- 
tical records made at various stages of 
their history. 

1. with Zerubbabel, etc.: cf. Ezr 2? 
(=Neh 7). But the lists show consider- 


| able variation. 


10. Jeshua (see Ezr 22; Hag 1°), 
Eliashib (Ezr 10% v.n.). See Neh 13 *. 


11. Jonathan... Jaddua. Thelatter was ues 


high priest as late as 333 B.C. (see Ezr 10°). 
22. in the reign of, or margin, to the 
reigh»of:-; (5° « 
Darius the Persian, i.e. 


Jaddua was high priest (see 1). 


Darius III Hf 
(Codomannus), 336-332 B.C., in whose day eto 


27-43. The dedication of the walls of 


Jerusalem. 
28. the sons 
singers (see on Neh 3 8). : 


‘30. purified themselves, ‘Le. by offering a 


of the singers = merely, — 


sin offerings (cf. 2 Ch 29 704 31), pet heat 


31-45. Nehemiah marshals two proces- 
| sions to march round the walls in opposite _ 
| directions and meet at a given point. 
31. two great companies, etc. The 
Hebrew is difficult, but it seems tomean 
| that the singers and musicians were = 
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divided into two bands to head two pro- 
cessions. 

32. Hoshaiah leads the one procession, 
following immediately after the band of 
musicians (see *7), We know nothing 
more of Hoshaiah. 

33. Ezra—clearly not the great Ezra, 
Judah—Benjamin—.e. representatives of, 
probably heads of houses. 

36. Ezra the scribe, etc.—probably a 
late addition by an editor who supposed 
that Ezra was present and would therefore 
play a prominent part. But that part has 
already been assigned to Hoshaiah. 

38. The second procession is headed by 
Nehemiah. 

39, 40. The two companies now meet 
at the gate of the guard (perhaps= 
Hammiphkad, 3 *1, E. of the city), where 
there was probably a large open space, 
used for the military muster. 

44-47. Officers are appointed to super- 
intend the payment of dues to Levites 
and priests. 

44. on that day. Probably means only 
‘at that time’ (see 131). It may have 
no reference to the previous context. 

45- kept the ward, i.e. discharged their 
functions as ministers of God (cf, Zech 3 7). 
the ward of the purification, i.e. their 
duties with regard to ceremonial puri- 
fications. 

according to the commandment, etc., 
only found in 1 and 2 Chronicles (see 1 Ch 
23-26 and 2 Ch 834), 

47. they sanctified, i.e. gave over (pro- 
duce of the field, etc.) to the use of the 
holy ministers of God—as the Levites in 
turn gave over portions to the holy priests 
(see under ‘ tithes ’ in Neh ro °7), 

[Note.—These verses (#447) are thought 
by many to be a later addition by an 
editor of the school of the editors of 
The Chronicles, always jealous for the 
rights of the sacred ministers and anxious 
to show that the customs of his day were 
faithfully observed by earlier generations. 
Certainly 47 seems to be the work of 
one who looks back to the days of 
Nehemiah as a past period of history. 
Note also that *” seems to echo the (late) 
law of Nu18*31_ The passage os 


certain similarities to 10 8-89 (q,v,) : 


to °8 with 47% where the sons of ae 
only are priests.] « 


XIII. 1-3. The separation from Israel 


of the mixed multitude. 


The verses seem to be an isolated frag- 
ment perhaps inserted here as an intro- 
duction to what follows, giving the general 


_ principle which governed the action of 


Nehemiah in a particular case be But 


__ see Introduction, § 9 (6). 


‘land to earn a living. 


1. On that day (cf, 12 **). 

I, 2. therein was found written (see Dt 
23 24, 5 andsee notes on Ezr 8 11°). 

for ever—more severe than Dt 2 ey, 

3. mixed multitude. The word used to 
describe the heterogeneous crowd that 
followed Israel out of Egypt (Ex 12 *8). 
Here it denotes the medley of ‘ foreigners ’ 
settled in and about Judah and fusing 
with the pure Israelites. 

4-31. Nehemiah’s drastic reforms— 
probably not in chronological sequence 
(see below). 

4-9. The expulsion of Tobiah from the 
sacred precincts. 

4. Eliashib (see Ezr 10 8). 

4, 5. chambers—the rooms surrounding 
the Temple area used both for storing 
the sacred vessels and treasures (Ezr 8 **) 
and the tithes (Neh 10 %7-%°), and also as 
lodgings for priests (Ezr 10 ®). 

6. This act of Eliashib had happened 
during a temporary absence of Nehemiah. 
It appears that Nehemiah had returned 
to Babylon in the year 433, after twelve 
years’ work in Jerusalem. We know 
nothing of the cause of his departure, and 
it is idle to speculate. It may not have 
been his first absence. Possibly his ar- 
rangements described in 7 * were prepara- 
tory to a departurefrom the city. Accord- 
ing to a possible interpretation of 2°, his 
leave of absence was only for a short 
period, and he must have considerably 
overstayed his leave if he did not return 
for twelve years. But see on 2°, and on 

14 

7. Tobiah was not only not a priest or 
Levite, but was also even a foreigner 
(an Ammonite), and he had no right to 
have access to the Temple (see 14). 

8. household stuff, i.e. furniture, etc. 
There is nothing contemptuous in the word 
‘stuff.’ It is merely an old English 
equivalent for property or goods. 

9. cleansed, i.e. ceremonially (see under 
Lae) 

10-14. Nehemiah insists on the pay- 
ment of dues to the Levites. : 
The verses may not be in chronological 
sequence with what precedes or follows. 
Probably we have in this chapter just a 
selection from the reforming works of 
Nehemiah over a long period collected 

together and placed side by side. 

10. the portions—see under 10 37 (cf. 
Mal 3 TN 

were fled—had taken to work on the 
ron ii2 SE eeo 
appears that the Levites had country 
residences in the heighbourhoad of Jeru- — 


salem, in spite of Dt 181.2, 


11. forsaken (cf. 109%), ibe 


NEHEMIAH 


gathered them; i.e. the Levites, re- 
4 _ to their rightful place in Jerusa- 
em. 
14. C£5 1% and 2% 29-31, 
15-22. Strong measures to effect the 
due observance of the Sabbath. 
15. Jews were guilty of bringing in 
market produce on the Sabbath day for 
sale after the Sabbath. When the market 
- opened (on the day they sold victuals) 
_ on a working day, Nehemiah utters his 
protest. 
16. Tyrians actually engage in market- 
me goods on the Sabbath—and the Jews 
uy. 
_ -andin Jerusalem. Omit and (as some 
versions). 


(x11. 


19. The traffickers shut out on the 
Sabbath. 

20. But only to set up a market outside 
the walls. 

22. The assistance of the Levites is 
bespoken by their benefactor. 

Remember me (cf. 14). 

23-29. Nehemiah deals with the mixed 
marriage question. 

23. See under Ezr 9g}. : 

28. Even the high priest’s family is 
involved in guilt, being related to no less 
a person than the Samaritan Governor 
Sanballat (see 23°), Even the priesthood 
was defiled) (see *°). 293 See:6 4. 

31. wood offering, etc. See 10,54. 35. 37, 

Remember me. See}. 


ESTHER 


Introduction 


(1) Contents and Purpose.—The book 
purports to record the events which led 
up to the institution of the Feast of Purim 
in the days of Xerxes the Persian em- 
peror, 486-465 B.c. (LXX and Josephus 
wrongly Artaxerxes, 465-425 B.c.). In- 
deed, it may be said that the primary 
‘purpose of the book was to provide justi- 
fication for the continued celebration of 
a festival which had no religious signi- 
ficance and no basis in ‘ the Law,’ but 
which had become widely popular amongst 
Jews. It was to be understood as a yearly 
commemoration of a great deliverance of 
the Jews in Persia, from an intended 
general massacre by their enemies, throu gh 
the instrumentality of two courageous 
patriots, Mordecai and Esther. 

- (2) The Feast of Purim (9 6 7 2% #1 eV 
—Of this festival no other mention is 
made in the canonical books of the OT, 
nor is any allusion to it found in extant 

literature (except 2 Mac 15 **: see below) 
earlier than Josephus (Ant., XI, vi, 13), 
A.p. 90. In 37,9 *4 the word Pur (singular 
form of plural Purim) is explained as 
meaning ‘lot,’ and is clearly understood 
to be a Persian word needing interpreta- 
tion to the Jewish reader. No such word 
- for ‘lot’ in Persian has been traced, but 
Streane (21) conjectured that it was the 


ee en a a 


_ This conjecture is now known to be cor- 


.’ in the phrase ‘he shall cast his 


7 + - 


| Day. 


game word as Assyrian puru, ‘a stone.’ | 

of Esther. 
| any kind of historical background, and 
regard it merely as a transformed pagan 
| myth; others would be prepared to main- 


rect, as a tablet containing the word | 


By Joun C. H. How 


408). There is some doubt about the 
origin of the festival as indicated in Esther. 
It is thought by many that the festival was 
originally a pagan feast, Persian, or Baby- 
lonian, or Greek (of the New Year, or of 
the dead, or at vintage), which had been 
adopted by Jews and had become so 
firmly established that it could not be 


| abolished. For the Jew it could have 


no clearly religious significance, but was 
rather of a merely social character, and © 
was marked by much merrymaking and 
even excess. It was, however, given a 
patriotic and national character by being 
transformed into an annual commemora- 
tion of the great deliverance described in 
the Book of Esther which was ordered to 
be read at the feast. Some would main- 
tain that Mordecai and Esther are really 
disguised forms of the names of the 
Babylonian deities Marduk and Ishtar, 
Mordecai’s Day being originally Marduk’s 
Some old Babylonian myth had 
been transformed into a story of national 
heroes with a patriotic theme. Such sug- 
gestions are of great interest and some of 
great ingenuity, but they remain entirely 
in the realm of theory. If the origin of 
the feast as described in Esther is doubt- 
ful, no alternative theory so far produced ~ 
is very convincing. is 

(3) Historical Value.—It will be seen 
from the last paragraph that considerable 
doubt has been thrown upon the historicity 
Some would deny to the story 


, 


wf 


_ nent place in their affections. 


_ Law’ as supreme over all other Scripture. 
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tain that there may be some real historical 
event underlying the story, but that it has 
been much embellished by the romantic 
imagination of the writer. Attempts have 
been made to defend its full historical 
accuracy, but they cannot be regarded as 
successful. It must be confessed that 
the book abounds in improbabilities and 
exaggerations, and bears the stamp of an 
imaginative romance. The writer prob- 
ably knew Persia sufficiently well to give 
the story a thoroughly Persian colouring; 
but secular history knows nothing of his 
heroes Mordecai and Esther, nor of any 
queen of Xerxes named Washti. If 
Mordecai was one of the exiles carried to 
Babylon in 597 B.c. (2°), he must have 
been about 120 years old in the reign of 
Xerxes (486-465) when the story opens 
(x1), and his cousin Esther, who charmed 
the king with her beauty, could not have 
been very much younger. 

Space forbids any full enumeration of 
the many highly improbable elements in 
the story, but the unbiassed reader will 
see for himself that the book moves in an 
atmosphere not very dissimilar from that 
of the Avabian Nights. Whatever his- 
torical facts underlie the tale, in its present 
form 1t may be described as a popular 
romance. 

(4) Tone and Place in Canon.—The tone 
of the book is patriotic rather than re- 
ligious. The name of God is never men- 
tioned (though 414 may contain a veiled 
allusion to the Deity), nor is there any 
reference to prayer or worship or the Law. 
Fasting alone of religious acts appears 
(43-18). These deficiencies have been 
supplied in the Greek additions to Esther 
found in the Apocrypha (q.v.). It has 
been suggested that the Feast of Purim at 

_ which the book was read was of such an 

- orgiastic type that mention of the most 
sacred Name was omitted through fear of 
irreverence. 

At first the book was probably not re- 
garded by the Jews as sacred Scripture, 
but from its connexion with the popular 
festival of Purim it easily won a perma- 

Josephus 
used it (though very freely and in the 
_ longer version ‘with the Greek additions) 
in compiling his history (see Ant., XI, vi); 


: and at the Synod of Jamnia (¢. A.D. go) 


_it appears to have been declared canonical. 


In later centuries it acquired increasing 
_; prestige amongst the Jews, and became 
__ known as ‘ The Megillah,’ i.e. ‘ The Roll,’ 
surpassing ‘in excellence the other four 
_ ‘Rolls’ (Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, 


Ecclesiastes), and being coupled with ‘the 


| world, but its essential character may be 
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From the Jewish Church it passed into 

the Christian, but it appears to have been 
almost entirely ignored by the early 
Christian Fathers. Melito (d. a.D. 175) 
excludes it from the sacred Scriptures, 
and Origen did not include it among his- 
torical books, but it was finally accepted as 
canonica: at Carthage in A.D. 397. 
_ (5) Date-—The book can hardly be 
earlier than the latter part of the 2nd 
century B.c. It is striking that no 
mention of Mordecai and Esther is made in 
the list of national heroes commemorated 
in Ecclus 44-50 (c. 170 B.c.). The first 
allusion of any kind to the heroes or 
events of ‘ Esther’ is found in 2 Macr5 *¢ 
(c. 120 B.C. ?), where ‘ Mordecai’s Day“ is 
mentioned as following ‘ Nicanor’s Day,’ 
Adar 13th. Note that the earlier work 
1 Maccabees makes no reference to 
Mordecai’s Day (1 Mac 7 4%). The writer 
clearly looks back to an age long past in 
11:2; and we may be right in assigning 
the work to ‘ the period of worldliness and 
self-complacency that followed the attain- 
ment of national independence in 135 B.C.’ 
(Paton). If 11? (Ap., p. 63b v..) be 
reliable, a Greek translation was made 
about 114 B.c. 

(6) Value.—It 1s not easy to defend its 
inclusion amongst the inspired books of 
the OT reverenced by the Christian 
Church. Luther declared he wished it 
did not exist, and Ewald felt that ‘in it 
we fall as if from heaven to earth.’ Cer- 
tainly we see the vindictive spirit of the 
Jew at its worst (8 74,9 148+6), but it 
cannot be said to be without parallel in 
the OT. It was one of the features in 
the character of the Jew that needed to 
be eradicated by the Spirit of the coming 
Christ. *The characters of Esther and 
Mordecai are certainly not free from 
reproach when judged by Christian 
standards, but at least it may be said that 
their motive was love of their nation 
rather than self-interest, and Esther played 
her part at the risk of her life (4 1*). The 
characters are sketched by the writer 
with considerable dramatic skill; and the 
strutting little peacock, Haman, with his 
inordinate vanity, malicious envy and 


cruelty, stands out as a masterpiece of | 


literary portraiture. Stripped of his 
Oriental vesture, is he altogether a figure 
of).the past ? (5 % 4438; 6 6 12, 18), Ts 
patriotism, even in these days, always _ 
free from the vindictive spirit, or. racial 


and social pride free from cruel contempt _ 


a | “ ay 


\ 


of ‘lesser breeds’? This spirit would not _ 
and could not incarnate itself in such 


| barbarous form in the modern. civilized _ 7 


quite as evident to-day as among — the 
Jews of old, and certainly among us 
deserves the rebuke, ‘ Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of.’* 
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Analysis and Short Notes 
I. Queen Vashti is deposed from her 
royal estate for refusing to obey the king’s 
_ bidding at a royal banquet. 
1-4. The king makes a feast for the high 
officials. 
_ 5-8. Followed by one for the commoners 
_ of Susa. 
g. The queen also entertains the ladies. 
10-22. The queen refusing to answer the 
_king’s command to give a public display 
of her beauty before his guests is, at 
_the suggestion of the king’s counsellors, 
deposed by public decree. 


1. Ahasuerus, i.e. Xerxes I, 486-465 B.c. 
(cf. Ezr 4 *). DLXX and Josephus wrongly 
Artaxerxes. 

3. Shushan the palace: better Susa the 
fortress. third year, i.e. 483. 

9. Vashti : no queen of Xerxes with this 
-mameis known. It can hardly bea varia- 
tion of Amestris, Xerxes’ queen according 
_ to Herodotus. ~ 
13. for so was the king’s manner toward 
all, etc.: better for so were the king’s affairs 
-veferred to all; etc. 

II. How Esther became queen. 

‘1-4. The king agrees to a suggestion that 
anew queen be selected from fair women 
peeathcted from all parts of the kingdom. _ 

5-7: Mordecai the Jew and Esther his 
‘cousin and ward are introduced to the 
ea reader. ‘] 

_ 8-11. Esther is amongst the candidates 
the king’s choice as queen, finding 
ial favour with Hegai the eunuch 
in mand of the women’s quarters. 
But her nationality i is not disclosed. 

sther is chosen by the king to 


ai is instrumental 
s life by informing him ~ 
plot eri me rwa 
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a acer i ee a ee 


months. 


_ a fast by the Jews on her behalf. 


in.| 
and receives information abou 


Mordecai to approach the king. — 


[iv. 


3, 9. things for purification, i.e. cos- 
metics for beautifying the person. See 
12 for more details. The women were to 
undergo a year’s course of treatment. 

5. Mordecai was of the family of Saul 
(EIS Oe). 

16. Tebeth: only here in OT. Baby- 
lonian name for tenth month—December- 
January. 

seventh year, i.e. 479 B.C., four years 
abterr 3%: ft, 

Ill. The promotion of Haman, and his 
plot to exterminate the Jews. 

I, 2. Haman advanced to supreme 
office as grand vizier is . refused the 
customary reverence by Mordecai. 

3-6. Haman, hearing of it, plans to 
exterminate Mordecai’s nation. 

7-11. On a lucky day, discovered .by 
casting lots, Haman obtains the ee 
consent for his project. 

12-15. An edict under the royal seal is 
issued for the slaughter of the Jews. 


1. Agagite: cf. 1515% Was Haman 
an Amalekite ? (see 6 }*). ; 

7. the twelfth year, i.e. 474. 

Pur: see Introduction, § 2. Lots were 
cast to discover a propitious day. 

to the twelfth month: EV implies that 
the process was continued for eleven A 
MT | really unintelligible. =. 
Read as LXX ve the lot fell on the 14th Oe 
of the month of Adar (the twelfth month, 
February-March). A date eleven months 
ahead is indicated as the ‘lucky’ day. ~ 
Some would read 13th day, as Old tee 
(see under 3%). By 

10. ring: the sign of authority and. ae ee 
signet for sealing official documents in hag 
king’s name (see 81°). hes | 

13. thirteenth day of the twelfth month, Ce 
i.e. eleven months after the issue of the es 
decree (see 12), and a year less one day yee, 
after Haman’s lucky day, or just a year if eR : 
the Old Latin be followed in ’ ’ (see also AP = 
8 12,94). 

IV. Mordecai bids Esther intercede _ 4 
with the king. At first refusing, she con- — 
sents to take the risk, after calling 


1-3. Mordecai and the Jews fast 
WEEP, ie 

4-9. Esther enquires the mea: 
proaching massacre, and is bi 


oe the pe 


Iv.1 
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14. from another place. Perhaps a 
veiled allusion to heaven or God. 

16. Note that no mention of prayer is 
made, though the fasting is clearly a re- 
ligious fast—a prayer in action—and is 
intercessory (for me). 

V. Esther’s approach to the king is 
successful in its first stage, and he accepts 
her invitation to dinner. Haman plans 
the death of Mordecai. 

1-5. Favourably received by the king, 
Esther begs that he and Haman will attend 
a banquet. that day. 

6-8. And another on the next day, when 
she will have a request to make to the 
king. 

9-13. Haman is delighted and flattered 
by the queen’s attentions, but his happi- 
ness_is marred by the sight of Mordecai, 
who still refuses to show him reverence. 

14. His wife and friends suggest a 
practical way of relieving his feelings. 
Let him hang Mordecai. 


4. Apparently her answer is prompted 
by tact. She will make a small request, 
the granting of which will afford her 
opportunity for the greater one to come. 

8. Esther further delays her great 
request, perhaps in order that the king 
may be further infatuated by her charms 
at a second banquet. 

14. fifty cubits, i.e. about 80 feet. No 
doubt Zeresh is speaking excitedly and 
exaggerates the height. There is no need 
to suppose that Haman ordered the 
gallows to be of this enormous height, 
though it was so reported in the court 
(see 7°). Possibly it was on a tower top. 

VI. The exaltation of Mordecai. 

1-3. The king is reminded of the loyalty 
of Mordecai that saved his life. 

4-12. The king decides to honour 
Mordecai appropriately. Haman _ hap- 
pening to be in the court is summoned, 
and becomes the agent, at the king’s 
command, of the honouring of the man 
he hated. 

13. Haman utterly crushed finds little 
comfort from his wife and his counsellors. 
The Jew was destined to triumph in the 
end. 

14. Haman is. conducted to Esther’s 
banquet. 


8. AV is right, as against RVm. Itis 
the horse that is decorated with a crown, 
_ marking it as the king’s charger. 

13. Anecho of Dt 25 1719 (see 31). The 
descendant of the house of Saul will crush 


<p ee descendant of the house of Agag (see 


S873 1S 15). 
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Cf. Lk 14 

Vil. The pee banquet. Esther makes 
her great request to the utter terror and 
confusion of Haman. Haman meets the 
death he had prepared for Mordecai. 

1-6. Esther pleads for her people, and 
denounces Haman to the king. 

7, 8. The king in fury departs, and 
returns to find Haman prostrate on the 
queen’s couch in supplication. The king 
misinterprets his attitude, and— 

9, 10. Orders the execution of Haman. 


4, 5. The queen discloses her nation- 
ality, which the king never seems to have 
suspected. We must suppose that the 
king, in authorizing Haman to proceed 
with the extermination of the lawless 
people (described but not named in 3 §4), 
either did not know what people Haman 
had in mind, or if he knew, did not realize 
that it was the people to which his wife 
belonged. He does not seem to connect 
Esther’s plea for her people. with Haman’s 
proposal to exterminate a certain lawless 
people. 

4. Butifwehadbeensold . . . although 
the adversary, etc. A very difficult verse. 
It may perhaps be paraphrased: ‘ If it 
had been a case of being sold into slavery 
(instead of being exterminated), I should 
not have been prepared to raise my voice 
in protest—though the price promised to 
the king by the enemy of my people (3 °) 
would be poor compensation for the loss 
(to him) of a free and active people.’ 
Many other attempts have been made to 
produce sense from the passage, but the 
text may be corrupt. 

8. they covered, i.e. the attendants in 
the queen’s palace, preparatory to leading 
him out to death. 

9. in the house of Haman must clearly 
mean not the actual house, but rather, as 
we might say, on the property of Haman— 
at Haman’s ‘ place’ (see under 5 4). 

VIII. Mordecai is promoted in place 
of Haman, and the decree for the exter- 
mination of the Jews is revoked. 

I, 2, 15. Haman’s property is handed 
over to Esther, and Mordecai is promoted 
to his high office as grand vizier. 

3-14. Haman’s decree is revoked, and 


the Jews are empowered to offer violent 


resistance to any who might attempt to 
act on the former decree (14). 

16,17. The Jews keep high festival, and 
inspire others with such fear that many, 
proselytes are made. 


I. wnat he was unto her, i.e. her cousin — 
and sogkian hitherto a secret. 


_ Mordecai—vengeful 


ESTHER 


2. oe ring : see 3 2°. 

9. Sivan: the third month, - 
(Babylonian name). ee 

12. thirteenth day : 3 }5 u.n. 

: a day, i.e. festival, high day (cf. 

IX. The sequel to the decree issued by 
massacre of their 
enemies by the Jews, the institution of a 
feast in memory of the event. 

1-5. The Jews take vengeance in the 
provinces. 

6-11. And in the fortress of Shushan, 
slaying Haman’s ten sons. 

12-15. Esther asks for an extension of 
the Jews’ licence to slaughter for another 
day, and also for the hanging (i.e. impaling) 
of Haman’s sons already dead. The king 
grants her request. 

16-19. The massacres are followed by 
high festival on the 14th day in the 
provinces and on the 15th in Shushan. 

20-32. In consequence an annual feast 
is instituted to be observed by the Jews 
on the two days of Adar 14th and 15th. 
The feast is called Purim (7°). Cf. 2 Mac 
15 86, where the 14th is called Mordecai’s 
Day. 


{x. 


Ig, The reference to the custom of the 
village dwellers leads us to expect a 
reference to that of the town dwellers con- 
trasted with them as keeping the 15th and 
not the 14th day. In some LXX MSS. 
there is such a reference, but not in the 
Hebrew. 

21. The divergent practice of the 
country and the towns is brought into a 
harmony of national custom by the obser- 
vance of both days by all Jews as feasts. 

23-32 appear to be an emphatic attempt 
to justify legally the keeping of what may 
have once been a rather questionable 
feast. Itcame about through the ordering 
of the national heroes Mordecai and Esther. 
: 24, 26. Pur, Purim: see Introduction, 

2. 

27. all such as joined themselves, i.e. 
converts or proselytes (cf. 8 1”). 

32. the book: better perhaps the 
document or dispatch, i.e. which Mordecai 
sent. Esther endorsed the decree. 

X. 1. A tribute imposed by Xerxes. 

2, 3. The greatness of Mordecai. 


1. Nothing more is known of this 
tribute or its purpose. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE WISDOM LITERATURE 
By E. J. BicKNELL 


ALL over the world there emerges a 
philosophy of life that expresses itself in 
proverbs and riddles and fables. These 
embody popular reflection upon the mean- 
ing and problems of the world. They are 
devices for handing on the accumulated 
experience of the past in a form that can 
be easily remembered and understood. A 
proverb has been defined as ‘the wisdom 
of many and the wit of one.’ The defini- 
tion includes the two necessary conditions. 
There must be the common experience 
and the common judgement, and then the 
capacity on the part of some member of 
the community to sum them up ina pithy 
saying or an apt comparison, which lives 
because it commends itself to the general 
mind. 

We should expect to find in the earliest 
literature of Israel traces of this mental 
activity. And we are not disappointed. 


~ In Jg 9 8!® Jotham expounds his warning 
and rebuke in a fable. 


offer rival explanations of the origin of a 
familiar proverb. Jg14** witnesses to 
_ custom of riddles. | 
proverb of the ancients’ (15 24 


. 


13) 


‘a 


‘objects afforded the material 
-1S$10and 194 | 


David quotes | 


Nathan employs a parable to convict 
David of his sin (2S 122°). In2S14*# 
and 20122 we read of wise women who 
are skilled in devising methods of argu- 
ment to forward a given policy. 

But, though such wisdom flourished in 
Israel from early days, its golden age 
came to be associated with the name of 
Solomon. In 1 K 4 2°*4 he is said to have 
surpassed all the wise men not only of 
Israel but of the nations around. It is 
to be noticed that his wisdom is regarded 
as of the same kind as theirs, though © 
superior. He is said to have spoken 
‘three thousand proverbs.’ When ‘he > 
spake of trees... of beasts, and of fowl, 
and of creeping things, and of fishes,’ we 
are not to imagine that he was a student of 
natural history. Rather these various 
for fables 
like that of Jotham (cf. 2K 14%). Nor 
was his wisdom learning in our sense of 
the term, but that practical shrewdness 
in judgement which is specially appreci- 
ated by the Oriental mind. The typical 
instance of its exercise is the verdict in 


the case of the two infants (1 K 3****). - 


» 
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It found its full scope in his contest of 
riddles with the Queen of Sheba (10 ?*). 
In essence fables and riddles and proverbs 
are closely akin. Their virtue resides in 
the power to perceive an apt comparison 
between some common incident of human 
life and some event in the external world 
of nature. Many proverbs could easily 
be put into the form of riddles. And many 
riddles and proverbs are fables in minia- 
ture. Solomon possessed an acute power 
of observation, a shrewd insight into 
human nature, and the ability tossum up 
in pointed sayings and apt illustrations 
the fruits of his reflection. No doubt a 
courtly audience did not fail to. appre- 
ciate to the full the royal wit. The 
tradition of his excellence in this depart- 
ment did not diminish with the lapse of 
years. Justasall laws came to be assigned 
to Moses and psalms to David, so wise 
utterances were assigned to Solomon. 
_ The ascription vindicates their worth if 
\ not their authenticity. 

The pre-exilic prophets allude to the 
existence of wise men. The most impor- 
tant passage (Jer 181%) places them as a 
definite class side by side with the priests 
and the prophets. ‘The law shall not 
perish from the priest, nor counsel from 
the wise, nor the word from the prophet.’ 
The wise are recognized as having a place 
among the teachers of Israel. The priest 
gives direction or Torah. The prophet 
declares the word of Jehovah. The wise 
give counsel, that is apparently advice 
ga gained by keenness of observation, and 
me reflection on the facts of life, rather than 
cade by any express revelation. If passages 
i eae like sise5 Phago44:: fer i4 748882925 : rex 
\ os buke the false teaching of the wise, that 
, does not necessarily prove that there was 
any inherent antagonism between the 
prophets and the wise men. Prophets 
equally rebuke bad priests and bad 
prophets. In the dark days before the 
fall of Jerusalem popular complaints 
against God’s dealings with His people 
_. found expression in current proverbs 

Poutes Wiper aT #9; /Eizeler a \*4.18 i2); 
The so-called ‘ Wisdom literature’ is 
_ the product of this class of wise men. 
. Within the canon of the Old Testament 
it includes Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
ar certain Psalms, especially 1, 37, 49, 50, 73, 
‘112, and portions of other psalms, as, for 
; _ instance, 18 20-28. Outside the Palestinian 


the Dispersion, it includes Ecclesiasticus, 
4 _ The ‘Wisdom of Solomon, and we may add 
Sed a passage like Baruch 3 9-87, 


ae spr our Sai books to Solomon 


canon, but among the books accepted in | 


When we go on to ask what i is the rela: | 


and the wise men of the period before the 
Exile, more than one answer has been 
given. According to the older critical 
view this literature as we now possess it 
is not the product of a single age, but the 
accumulated literary outcome of a long 
succession of wise men going back to 
Solomon himself, and continued by a more 
.or less organized body of teachers. Thus 
the oldest parts of the Book of Proverbs 
are regarded as pre-exilic and containing 
a nucleus of sayings uttered by Solomon 
himself. The title in 251 is accepted as 
giving sound historical information of a 
period of literary activity in the reign of 
Hezekiah, of which the following chapters 
are the fruit. Job is dated in the time of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, or at latest during 
the Exile, though no doubt it has received 
various later additions. Ecclesiastes is 
on all hands admitted to be quite late. 
But the trend of recent criticism has 
been to assign all our existing ‘ wisdom ’ 
books, except Job, to a definite intellectual 
movement during a particular period of 
Jewish history. Ecclesiasticus, which is 
the work of a single author whose name 
we know, can be dated with reasonable 
certainty just after 200 B.c. Its similarity 
to Proverbs and Ecclesiastes suggests 
that they belong to the same age. Wisdom 
clearly is later, and is not Palestinian- 
Jewish at all, but comes from Alexandria. 
On this view the ‘ wise men’ who com- 
piled Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesi- 
-asticus were the successors of the earlier 
wise men, who developed their work on 
characteristically Jewish lines to meet a> 
new situation. Their wisdom movement 
marks a distinct phase in the history of 
Judaism. The old fervour inspired by the 
reforms of Nehemiah and Ezra had died 
down. They had left a legacy of legalism 
and ecclesiasticism. The new fire of en- 
thusiasm to be kindled by the Maccabzean 
struggle had’ not yet purged the nation 
from its lethargy. Foreign influences 
both before and, in increased measure, 
after the conquests of Alexander were 
moulding Jewish life and thought. As _ 
yet Hellenism was advancing by peaceful — 
penetration. Its effect on morals and 
piety, especially among -the younger 
generation and the wealthier classes of 
the towns, was becoming apparent. To | 
meet the danger the wise attempted to 
set forth in an attractive form the true 
wisdom of Judaism as a prophylactic — 
against the false wisdom of Hellenism. 
They opposed to the maxims of a deca- _ 
| dent Greek philosophy the experience of — 
sound | religion. * As we read Proverps ; 
| are conscious jthat tice wise | 


not mere stupidity or reluctance to learn, 
butarival system of life. Over against the 
picture of Wisdom, inviting men to share 
_ her banquet, there stands the picture of 
_ Folly luring men into the ways of death. 
Those who have studied the baser side 
of Hellenism, especially as it showed itself 
in Syria and Palestine, must admit that 
there are ample grounds for the descrip- 
* tion. Much of this literature gains new 
» point when we regard it as an attempt 
of Judaism to defend itself against the 
encroachments of Hellenistic laxity. On 
this theory, just as the age of Prophecy 
was succeeded by the age of Legalism, 
so the age of Legalism was in turn 
succeeded by one of Wisdom, and that in 
turn was followed by an age of Apocalyp- 
tic. That is not to say that these forms 
of literary activity are entirely limited 
to these ages. Prophecy, for instance, 
lasted down to a late date, and additions 
to the Law were made down to the 3rd 
century B.c. But these ages were marked 
by these forms of writing as their char- 
acteristic expression. 

The Book of Job stands apart. It be- 
longs in the truest sense to the Wisdom 
literature. Its purpose is to discuss the 
problem of life, and, in particular, to 
refute the popular idea that suffering is 
the proof of sin and great suffering of 
great sin. The story itself is a saga, as 
old as the folk-tales that underlie the early 

narratives of Genesis. But the traditional 
story has been rewritten so as to afford 
opportunity for the utterance of reflec- 
tions about life and suffering. The use 
made by the later writer of the saga is 
_ closely parallel to that made by the Greek 
poet Euripides of the old folk-stories and 
_ legends of Greece. He deliberately retold 
_ them so as to make them the vehicle of 
_ expression of new thoughts and question- 
ings. He puts into the mouth of his char- 
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~ conduct of the gods and of conventional 
morality. He preserves the customary 
ending of the tale, but often takes a short 
cut toivards its attainment by introducing 
a god, who solves the impasse by a 
speech of suitable piety and a reversal of 
the situation by an act of divine power. 
_ Again, there is a certain similarity to the 
- ending of Job. The bulk of the book may 
be dated in post-exilic days. It belongs 
toa period when the problem of the suffer- 
the righteous individual had long 

full discussion. 


it ‘ 
to have re 


acters the most daring criticisms of the 


lis As it has come 
has received later additions, © 
purpose of inculcating views — 
— see: ceived | 


|. was not a member of Israel, and the scr 
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The Books of Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
asticus are more representative of the 
normal type of ‘ wisdom.’ The former is 
obviously the work of many hands. Even 
if we hold that all the collections now 
traceable in it are post-exilic, it is possible 
that it preserves some genuine old 
proverbs, perhaps in a later dress. Some 
may even be Solomon’s, but if so we have 
no possible means for discovering which 
they are. Quite conservative scholars 
admit that the literary form of the 
proverbs, even in the oldest portions of 
the book, shows that they are not popular 
creations, but demands a long period of 
previous practice. Ecclesiasticus is more 
of a unity, and bears the stamp of a single 
mind. It is later than Proverbs. The 
author compares himself to one who is 
gleaning after the grape-gatherers (33 ?*). 
eHe comes at the end of a series of such 
compilers. If we date Ecclesiasticus 190, 
we may date the composition of Proverbs 
and its several sections 350-200. Though 
these books owe their compilation to the 
battle against Hellenism, their contents 
agree well with this period in their 
positive nature. The growth of civilized 
life afforded at once greater Opportunity 
and more abundant material for reflection. 
As the pressure of immediate and material 
needs was lightened, the individual had. 
more leisure to be interested in himself. | 
The type of life that these books imply 
as their background is that of advanced 
civilization. 

Ecclesiastes springs likewise from the 
schools of the wise, but its unity has 
been seriously disputed. It is intensely +; 
academic, and may be simply a report of 
abstract debates in the assembly of the = 
wise. It may be dated about 200. ski 

Wisdom is perhaps best assigned tothe = 
istcentury B.c. Itseemstobeanattempt™= 
to meet in Alexandria the same kind of 
difficulty that the Palestinian books 
had endeavoured to meet in Judea, the 
corruption of Jewish piety by worldliness 


and the temptations of Gentile civiliza- 
tion. To do this it borrows from the | 
armoury of Greek philosophy. It owes . 
almost as much to Plato as to the Old 
Testament. It is a blend of the loftiest | os i 


thoughts both of Platonism and of Jewish | 
revelation. r EL a Re 2: 

In considering the % ‘aay 
asa whole, three points standout. 

First, wisdom does not claim to be 
confined to Israel. As wesaw,Solomonis 
frankly compared to the wise men of 
other races. So, too, Edom was famed 
for wisdom (Ob 8; Jer 497). Job himself 
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of the book is laid outside Palestine. 
Life is regarded in general, not from the 
standpoint of the Jewish faith or the 
Jewish nation, but of humanity at large. 
Except in Ecclesiasticus, which is far 
the most Jewish of these books, the special 
ideas of the covenant-relation to Jehovah 
are almost entirely absent. There is no 
Messianic hope. Except for the use of 
the divine name, Proverbs might have 
originated among any Semitic people 
who had attained to monotheism and a 
high morality. By more than one com- 
mentator the wise men have been styled 
the ‘humanists’ of Israel. Further, in 
spite of their hostility to Gentile culture, 
its influence on our present writings can 
hardly be disputed. Few would deny the 
influence of Greek ideas in Proverbs, and 
even in Ecclesiasticus. Recent discoveries 


hhave-proved that the section Prov 221’-, 


242% comes direct from an Egyptian 
‘ source, the proverbs of an Egyptian sage, 
Amen-em-ope (about goo B.c.). Indeed, 
some modern scholars wish to elucidate 
an obscure reading in the Hebrew text 
by reference to an Egyptian original. 
Thus, the Jewish author was not only 
familiar with Egyptian proverbs, which 
had long been suspected, but with the 
actual source. He, indeed, adjusted his 
material not only to Hebrew metre, but 
to Jewish beliefs. He omitted what he 
thought fit, but the significance of his 
borrowings is great. Unfortunately, the 
discovery affords no clue to the date of 
the present Book of Proverbs. Not only 
was there a tendency to recopy ancient 
compositions, but Egyptian influence in 
Palestine is possible at almost any date. 
On the other hand, this kinship between 
Jewish and other wisdom must not blind 
us to its peculiar character. In contrast 
with Greek philosophy it deals solely with 
practical questions of life and conduct. 
The Jew possessed as little interest in or 
capacity for metaphysical problems as 
the ordinary Englishman. No doubt the 
observation of life leads to reflection on 
the problems that it presents, but the 
discussion always has a practical aim. 
Further, it always takes for granted the 
existence and sovereignty of God. Here 
we reach a second point in which Hebrew 


-. wisdom stands in contrast to philosophy. 


Philosophy assumes nothing, and exempts 
nothing that exists from criticism. Wis- 
dom assumes the existence of Jehovah, 
and works downward from this truth of 


_ revelation to the facts of the world. Philo- | 


sophy is, above all, a process of discovery. 
Starting from experience, it seeks to dis- 


s cern the principle of manity: which lies 
310 


behind the world of phenomena. Wisdom 
seeks rather to recognize the presence of 
the one God in all His works. To philo- 
sophy the knowledge of God is its supreme 
and latest achievement, which it has often 
failed to reach. To Wisdom God’s self- 
revelation of Himself is its fundamental 
assumption. It seeks to view the universe 
with God indwelling in it. The wise men 
everywhere imply an energetic belief in 
Jehovah as the one living God. Again, 
when philosophy attained to a belief in 
a God behind the world, such a belief 
was often non-moral. Its God was rather 
a principle of unity than a personal God 
who made moral demands, and entered 
into fellowship with men. Jewish wisdom 
was preserved from this danger. There is 
no trace of a pantheism which finds God 
equally in good and bad alike. Rather 
the God of these books is the Jehovah of 
the prophets and of history who desires 
above all the response of practical holi- 
ness. He is a God who shows Himself 
in action on behalf of His faithful servants. 
The danger of intellectualism is to de- 
personalize God. To the wise men of 
Israel God is magnificently alive and 
supremely righteous in all His acts. In 
all this they are on a line with the rest 
of the Old Testament. 

From this standpoint we must approach 
the personification of wisdom, which is 
first found in Prov 82? ff. In the first 
instance wisdom is the knowledge of the 
principles of right living. To a Jew this 
was based on the fear of Jehovah. So, too, 
the orderly course of nature rested on the 
command of Jehovah. The wise man 
was able to discern His purpose in the 
lives of animals and plants. Granted that 
behind human life, lived as God intended 
it to be lived, and also behind the course 
of nature, animate and inanimate, there 
lay a single divine purpose, the command 
of the all-wise God, it was not difficult 


to treat of the wisdom of God thus ex-. 


hibited as an attribute to be contemplated 
as it were in isolation. God possessed 
wisdom and acted according to it in 
creating the universe and forming man. 
Man’s highest wisdom was to live accord- 
ing to the divine wisdom, which made 
and preserved all things. At this stage 
a poetical personification of wisdom was 
easy. 


But to go on and ask, as a Greek would, 
what is the precise relation between 


In Prov 8 wisdom is depicted as 
existing almost side by side with God. — 


wisdom thus depicted and God Himself, _ 


is to do what no Jew would even desire _ 


todo, Itis to pass from religious imagin- 
ation to fdas for its own. Se: 


by the Satan. | had de 

_ Job’s essential goodness, claiming that he. 
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__ had blessed and protected him. 
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Even though some traces of a Logos 
doctrine may be found in early Babylonian 
hymns, we cannot but hold that for all 
its anti-Hellenism Proverbs owes this 
personification of Wisdom to the impact 
of Greek thought. But in the mind of 
the Jew its purpose was different. His 
interest was always primarily religious 
and ethical. The idea served to deepen 
the relation between God and His people. 
In Ecclus 24, and there alone, the 
momentous step is taken of identifying 
Wisdom with the Law of Moses, a step 
which had vast consequences in later 
Rabbinic thought. Otherwise, in Ecclesi- 
asticus there is little development of the 
idea beyond Prov 8. In the Wisdom of 
Solomon, as we should expect, under 
Greek influence there is a considerable 
expansion oftheideaof Wisdom. As there 
given, it comes to embrace all the divine 
attributes and to be the mediator be- 
tween God and the world. As God came 
to be regarded as more and more trans- 


cendent and aloof from the world, Wisdom 
came to be viewed as the intermediary 
through which God sustained and acted 
in the universe. We are well on the way 
to the Logos of Philo, whose influence 
can be traced in the New Testament 
conception of Christ.* But in the Wis- 
dom literature of the Old Testament 
such development still lies in the far 
distance. 

To sum up, the Wisdom literature 
represents a distinct element in the reli- 
gion of Israel. Butin spite of its dominant 
interest in ethics and humanity, it re- 
mains both religious to the core and also 
aggressively Jewish. Its special contribu- 
tion can only be understood when it is 
placed against the background of the 
prophets and the Law. 

* We should prefer to say ‘ whose influence 
some scholars find in the New Testament concep- 
tion of Christ, though to us it seems more probable 
that the Logos doctrine of St. John is directly 


derived from the Old Testament doctrine of 
Wisdom.’—Ep. 
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By A. GUILLAUME 


Tue religious genius of the Hebrew people 


rises to its noblest height in Job. The- 


book is unique in the whole range of 
Hebrew literature in that its poetry deals 
with one central theme; with consum- 
mate art the poet presents his subject 
again and again from another angle, 
only to arrive at the same point—the false 
doctrine of God against which he inveighs. 
It is unique too in that it is furnished with 
an introduction and a conclusion mainly 
in prose which explain the situation when 
the poem opens at 3%. But its greatest 
value is in its indication of the road 
leading to a solution of the weightiest 
‘problem which oppresses the mind of the 
‘teligious man—the problem of innocent 
suffering. ‘ 

In general everyone may be said to be 
familiar with the outline of the book. 
A man whom God Himself regarded as 
a blameless servant is robbed of all that 


men value in life: children, wealth, 
dignity, worldly position, and lastly even 


health, are taken away. From what is 


‘said in the Prologue it would seem that 


these misfortunes were brought upon Job 
The Satan had denied 


ved well towards God because God 


Ces an | 


He asks | 


‘ that Job may be put to the test of suffer- 
ing, and cynically declares that he will 
then curse God to His face. To vindicate 
Job God allows the Satan to work his 
willon him. Though Job’s wife actually 
instigates him to curse God, Job remains 
steadfast. 

The scene is laid in 37: Job the once 
proud, happy, and generous chieftain of 
the desert is literally humbled to the dust. 
His miseries have so altered his appear- 
ance that his three friends, who have 
added the expression Job’s comforters to 
our lexicon, when they come to ‘ comfort ’ 
do not recognize him. ; 

It has been said that Satan is the hero of 
Paradise Lost. It is not less true—let it. 
be said with all reverence—that Jehovah 
rather than Job is the hero of this book. 
It is Jehovah behind and through Job’s — 
suffering that dominates the writer’s mind 
and finally evokes from him that master- 
piece of human literature—Jehovah’s 
speech from out the whirlwind. Jehovah 


in His heavenly council; Jehovah confident _ = 


in the loyalty of His servant; Jehovah who — 


let the blows fall unceasingly on thesame 
trustful servant; Jehovah who marked all, = 


heard all; Jehovah who finally vindicated 
His servant; Jehovah who created the 


earth and the mysterious wonderful 
re deere 


Be 
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heavens; Jehovah whom truly to know 
may even be everlasting life is always 
before us as the absorbing interest of the 
several speakers, 

Job’s violent outbreaks are assertions 
(a) of his innocence of any great offence, 
his upright intention, and his many acts 
of piety and goodness; (b) of God’s unjust 
and unjustifiable persecution of the 
innocent. 

His three friends set themselves to the 
task of justifying God. But they never 
really touch the heart of the question. 
Their three cycles of speeches circle 
round the thesis (already ruled out of 
court in the Prologue) that suffering must 
be the punishment for antecedent sin. 
It is true that there is more than a hint 
of the disciplinary power of suffering, but, 
whatever the author may have thought 
of its value in the abstract, he cannot have 
wished us to suppose that /ob needed such 
discipline: God’s commendation in 1§& 
surely forbids the assumption. The com- 
forters in words of far more than popular 
eloquence are exponents of the popular 
theology, and until God Himself con- 
demns them they remain unshaken in 
their belief. Their thesis was: 

God ‘is all-pure, all-powerful, and all- 
wise. 

All suffering is God’s punishment for 
antecedent. sin. 

ae cannot punish unjustly. 
. Your suffering is just Dares 
ment for your sin. 

Job’s anguish came from the fact that 
he admitted the first premiss, and (though 
he did not recognize it) sometimes went 
- far towards admitting the second also. 
Thus Job and the comforters often went 
over the same ground in their speeches. 
Job admitted that God’s ways were un- 
_ searchable, and that man could not hope 
_ tofind them out, and at first sight it would 
seem that Jehovah’ s speech merely affirms 
ohie8 magniloquently what Job had never de- 

nied. But this is not so. An only half- 
-.~ concealed dualism underlies the pain and 
the pleadings of Job—the dualism of 
mind and heart. Both alike told him 
that his friends could not be right: he 
_ had not sinned; his mind told him that 
‘ - God was unjust and had deceived him. 

His heart revolted against the logic 


; leap he proclaimed his unshakable be- 
lief in God’s ultimate vindication of His 
s It was a sure instinct of our 
Beret thors which saw in Job the type of 
; Man of Sorrows. Job is a type of 
ry righteous sufferer; but he belongs 


of the situation, and with an upward © 


peers to that band of saints | 
812 


whose innocent sufferings are shown 
against the background of God’s purposes 
—and that band in the literature of the 
Hebrews which has survived has no mean 
history, for it ranges from the Penta- 
teuchal narrative to the piste to the 
Hebrews. Joseph (Gen 45%), it is true, 
could say: ‘ It was not you that sent me 
hither, but God,’ because like the Suffer- 
ing Servant he could ‘see of the travail 
of his soul and be satisfied.’ These 
suffered, one involuntarily, the other + 
voluntarily, for’a certain beneficent pur- 
pose. But of what use was Job’s suffer- 
ing? We are not told of anyone who 
profited by it, though, doubtless, if the 
Prologue were meant to be taken literally, 
we should expect to read that the Satan 
abandoned his cynicism and ceased to be 
man’s false accuser. But the Satan was 
in no need of redemption. He had free 
access to God’s presence, and the writer 
took no further interest in his fortunes. 
The question: To what end was Job’s 
suffering ? is insistent. It cannot have 
been that God wanted to try him to see 
what he would do; for, as the Prologue 
plainly suggests, God knew. Jehovah’s 
speech at first sight would seem to make 
the problem more difficult, for it justi- 
fies Job as against his friends.. He 1s 
righteous. On the other hand, the 
speech condemns Job for criticizing 
God’s ways ‘not as they actually were, 
but as they would have been if the theory 
of suffering being always and merely penal 
were true; in other words, it is a con- 
demnation of something that had taken 
place after the calamity had befallen Job, 
of something consequently that was not 
the cause of that suffering’ (Gray, 1x). 
When Jehovah calls on Job to explain 
the secrets and hidden forces of the 
universe he is bringing home to him his 
ignorance. Now theoretically Job had’ 
admitted that man could not understand | 
God’s ways; but practically he had denied 
it, for he had laid claim to the knowledge 
that God was not acting justly. It has 
often been urged that the author had no 
positive theory of innocent suffering to 
put forward; indeed it is probable that | 
if he had one he would have hesitated to 
assert it, lest it should have baneful 
effects similar to those caused by the | 
theory of current orthodoxy. But, on — 
the other hand, if we have been right in 
seeing a dualism of mind and heart, there — 
is an answer given: ‘ The deepest thing 


in our nature is this dumb region of the _ : 
heart in which we dwell alone with our — 


t 
+" 


willingnesses and our -unwillingnesse 
our faiths, sinh our fears.’ 


Aas they 


_ geives a convincing answer; God is not 
_ punishing you; and the heart or soul of 
a Job is satisfied with the vision of God. 
We may not venture to speak with too 
much confidence of the meaning of one 
who shares to the full the capacity of 
genius for restraint (see Gray’s illuminat- 
ing remarks on what Jehovah's speech 
does not contain, lix), but many will re- 
mind themselves that the saints of all 
ages have felt themselves more than 
_ Tecompensed for life-long martyrdom 
by an incommunicable vision of the Deity. 
“It is the overwhelming impression made 
on Job by the vision of God that leaves 
him at the end of the poem contrite and 
_ subdued’ (Peake). Job had preserved 
a faithful grateful service of his God amid 
a life of unusual prosperity, but would 
he ever have attained to the utterly un- 
assailable position in which he ended his 
days had he not passed through a mist of 
suffering and tears ? 


s “And methought that beauty and terror are 
i only one, not two; 
And the world has room for love, and death, 
and thunder, and dew; : 
And all the sinews of hell slumber in summer 


" 


air; 
And the face of God is a rock, but the face of 
the rock is fair. 
Beneficent streams of tears flow at the finger 


< 


of pain; 
And out of the cloud that smites, beneficent 
rivers of rain. —R.L.S, 


; 

i ; : 

Z ‘IT had heard of thee by the hearing of 
_ the ear. But now my eye seeth thee; 
wherefore I abhor myself.’ It is often 
_ profitable to see the Old Testament as the 
_ Jews see it; and the following passage 


Ros ttt, 
_ exercised a profound 
Jewish thought, is worthy of serious con- 
sideration: ‘ As there is a difference be- 
_ tween works of nature and productions 
of human handicraft, so there is a 
difference between God’s rule, providence, 
and intention, in reference to all natural 
forces, and our rule, providence, and in- 
_ tention in reference to things which are 
‘the objects of our rule, providence, and 


M. Friedlander), who justly 


object of the whole Book of Job; it lays 
down this principle of faith, and recom- 
-mends us to derive a proof from nature, 
_ that we should not fall into the error of 
_ imagining His knowledge to ‘be similar 
to ours, or His intention, providence, and 
C When we know this 


from Maimonides (Guide for the Perplexed, 


influence upon 


_ intention. This lesson is the principal» 
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whether He provides for us or abandons 
us. On the contrary, our fate will in- 
crease our love of God; as is said in the 
end of this prophecy: ‘‘ Therefore I abhor 
myself,’’ etc. (43 °), and as our sages say: 
“The pious do everything out of love, 
and rejoice in their afflictions.”’ ’ 

Job received no resolution of his intel- 
lectual difficulties. He is henceforward 
exalted to a sphere where speculation of 
this kind is not found. He has the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding. 

Literary Problems.—There are several 
problems connected with the text which, 
though less in magnitude than those 
arising in many Old Testament books, 
have an important bearing on its inter- 
pretation. 

(a) Prologue and Epilogue.—The theor 
(rejected by recent English commentators) 
that the Prologue is a later addition to the 
book need not engage us; for without 
the Prologue or some other explanation 
of what had happened to Job there would 
be no problem. Had it not been stated 
that Job’s righteousness was divinely 
attested, that he had been a great and 
honoured man of wealth and substance, 
and that he was reduced to the condition 
of a diseased outcast, the artistically com- 
plete picture of the righteous man for-_ 
saken which we have now would be 
ruined. Further, it is possible that the 
Prologue hints at the atthor’s view that . 
suffering may be a test of genuine re- 
ligion. : 

The reasons for rejecting the Epilogue 
are more weighty. First there is the | 
obvious fact that Job’s exaltation to a 
prosperity far in excess of that which he 
enjoyed before his trials seems to go back 
upon the main thesis of the writer. And 
our first thought is: Then after all the 
righteous do prosper. But this is not in 
itself a sufficient reason for rejecting the — 
Epilogue. A modern tragedy wouldallow 
Job to die in his misery with or without = 
divine consolation. But this bookisnot 
a tragedy, nor is Job its hero. The. 
writer perhaps revolted against the un- —S_ 
happy ending—the remorseless logic of 
events. Like the Suffering Servant of | 
the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment Job was openly vindicated in the 
sight ofmen. Anditisdifficulttoseehow 
a generation whose hopes were bound up 
in this world could be content with any- 
thing less (or may it be said more ?) than. 
anearthly triumph. Thustheimportance 
of Jobin the history of revelation becomes 
apparent. The author has demonstrated _ 


_| that God allows terrible suffering to befall 
the righteous; he vindicates God’s right-_ cae 
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eousness against the charge of cruelty 
or indifference, and then he is faced with 
the facts of life. A man of his intellect 
must have perceived that he was writing 
a conelusion which seriously undermined 
the rest of his work, and that he was 
implicitly proffering a suggestion that 
innocent suffering merited and gained 
great temporal advantages. Hecould 
not or did not, for reasons we are ignorant 
of, follow up his own inspired thought of 
a future life. But there it lay, and lies, 
with all its implications for future 
generations. No devout reader of Job 
can have failed to reflect that Job is a 
type. ‘ Whether Job existed or not, that 
which is related of him is an experience 
that frequently befalls mankind,’ said 
Maimonides. 

The writer, unless he could picture his 
Divine Hero welcoming his fatthful 
servant into everlasting habitations, must 
of necessity show Him cognizant of Job’s 
deserts by rewarding him here on earth. 
Thus the contradiction with all that has 
gone before is more apparent than real, 
because the writer’s mterest is centred in 
the character of God. And, moreover, 
Job had not asked for temporal prosperity, 
but for the vindication of his character. 

Secondly, the Epilogue has been held 
to contain statements at variance with 
the poem as a whole. A clear case is 
4278 as against 38%. God has accused 
Job of rash and unjustifiable statements 


_about Him. Here He says that Job has 


spoken rightly, and appoints him an in- 
tercessor for the sins of the comforters 
whom He commands to offer a burnt 
offering of many beasts. It has been 


. suggested that here we have traces of an 


older form of the book, or at any rate of 
its prose portions. Ezekiel expressly 
asserts that Job could only save himself. 
This suggests the persistence of a tradi- 
tion that he had saved someone else 
(though it may be an early form of the 
later belief in ‘ the merits of the Fathers ’) ; 
and if the poem is as late as most scholars 
think, we must suppose that the author 
adopted his Epilogue ready-made, or 
that some interpolator rather spoiled his 
ending by underlining too liberally his 
master’s points. This latter suggestion 
would seem to accord better with the 
author’s.care in developing his argument, 
and with what is generally agreed has 


_ happened elsewhere in the book. 


a 
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(b) The Speeches of Elihu.—Some dis- 
tinguished Old Testament scholars have 


_ accepted the speeches of Elihu as part 


of the original work: one or two modify 


this conclusion so far as to regard them | 
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as springing from the same author but 
inserted in the text later. But to the 
majority the following considerations 
seem to afford sufficient ground for re- 
garding them as the work of a later hand: 

(1) They can be removed not only 
without detriment to the scheme of the 
poem, but to its positive advantage. 
Job ends his last speech with his cry to 
Jehovah to come and answer him (31 *°). 
Jehovah replies in 38 * with words which 
surely must apply to the last speaker: as 
this cannot have been Elihu, it is clear 
that Elihu’s speeches have come between 
Job’s appeal and Jehovah’s answer. 

(2) Elihu is ignored in Prologue and 
Epilogue. He has a prologue to himself 
—in itself a suspicious circumstance— 
and this may be held to dispense with a 
mention in the Prologue. But it is other- 
wise with the Epilogue. It is impossible 
to explain the silence except on the 
assumpticn that the writer of the Prologue 
and Epilogue knew nothing about him. 
On the merits of the case an impartial 
observer would agree that he deserved 
censure for sharing the opinions of the 
comforters. 

(3) They mar the symmetry of the poem 
by recapitulating what has already. been 
said and by anticipating much of 
Jehovah’s speech. The disputants have 
reached a deadlock. The comforters have 
accused Job of hidden sins: Job has 
finally and unequivocally asserted the in- 
nocence of his life. Into this tense situa- 
tion where the life of a soul is felt to be at 
stake the heavy sententious phrases of 
Elihu fall like the tedious words of the 
conventional bore. Of his four speeches 
no notice whatever is taken from first to 
last. 

_ (4) Their style is pompous and studied, 
in strong contrast with the flowing 
eloquence of the other speakers, and there 
are marked peculiarities in the Hebrew 
(Gray, xliii ff.). 

Doubtless Elihu is the creation of a 
writer who did not understand. He 
objected to Job’s almost blasphemous: 
language and to the Prologue, and he 
thought he had an answer to the problem 
himself. He emphasizes the value of 
suffering as a discipline and the reverence 
due to God; but he never really touches ~ 
the heart of the problem. 

Such are the principal questions which 
arise in the study of the structure of the 
book. Doubts as to the genuineness of 
Jehovah’s. second speech are indicated at 
404% y.n. Mere dislocations in the text — 
itself are indicated in the notes. i : 
Date.—It was once supposed that the 
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Book of Job was one of the earliest books 
of the Old Testament, probably because 
of the Talmudic tradition which said 
that Moses wrote it. But the idea has 
long been abandoned. Ezekiel’s reference 
to the person Job is of course no proof 
that he knew of the Book of Job. It may 


_ be that when Ezekiel insists that Job the 


righteous could only save his own soul 


' and not another’s, he is combating a 


| 


20 14-18 | 
setting among the other sacred writings 


popular misconception to which the 
Semites have always been prone; but it 
does not follow that that misconception 
was what we have in Job 42° v.n., or 
that Job was more than a saint whose 
reputation for piety stood high among 
the people. 

There is no external evidence of any 
teal value in determining the date of the 
book. Ben Sirach (ce. 180) quotes Job 
as mentioned by Ezekiel, which suggests 
that he did not know of the book, but 
this is most improbable. Therefore, as so 
often in Old Testament literary criticism, 
we are forced to rely on the evidence of 
the book itself. This is by no means as 
clear as might be desired, for the scene is 
laid outside the land of Israel, and con- 
siderable acquaintance is shown with the 
habits of nomads, or rather semi-nomads. 
The use of a number of words not found 
elsewhere in Hebrew, but only in Arabic, 
preserves the desert colouring. Job’s 
position as a noble Arab Sheikh of great 
wealth and influence exercising a bene- 
ficent judgeship over his people is com- 
parable with that of any of the great Arab 


_ chieftains to-day, such as Ibn Saud, the 


prince of Riyad, whose customs have 
varied little through cofintless centuries. 
It would perhaps be possible to deny that 
the civilized forensic customs presupposed 
in Job necessarily imply a late date. We 
cannot really say how Ibn Saud’s remote 
predecessors arranged their disputes over 
land and slaves and crops. But it is 


hardly possible to deny that the archaic 


flavour which the author communicates 
to the book is imported. The pro- 


- digious length of Job’s life, the mention 


of a coin only referred to in the Hexateuch, 
and Job’s sacrifices without a ministering 
priest, taken together do suggest most 
strongly that the author has gone to 
Genesis for his background. 

” But we cannot judge the book by itself, 
for it plainly refers to other parts of the 
Old Testament, notably Ps 8 and. Jer 
And to bring it into its proper 


are entitled to ask whether it shows 

s of having occupied positions won 
by earlier writers. Its absolute 
ts Aa SP Tg 
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monotheism would seem to show that the 
work of Deutero-Isaiah had been accom- 
plished, while its developed doctrine of 
the individual irresistibly suggests that 
Ezekiel’s great cry had been taken to 
heart. (This must not be overstressed, 
for nothing is said as to the fate of Job’s 
unfortunate sons.) Again one fact stands 
out above. all others, and that is that the 
doctrine of a future life was but just 
emerging. It is the glory of this book 
that it shows us a man in one su- 
preme moment surpassing the religious 
achievements of the human race and 
opening to incredulous eyes new visions 
of new worlds. We conclude then that 
the writer could not have lived in or 
near the Maccabean age, nor is it likely 
that he could have preceded Ezekiel and 
the Deutero-Isaiah. The language of the 
original is not decisive; for though it con- 
tains many Aramaisms which generally 
(though not always) require a late date, 
on the other hand many features are 
characteristic of a comparatively early 
stage of classical Hebrew. 

On the whole we incline to the date — 
c. 450. As to the text, it may be said 
briefly that though the earliest form of 
the LX X omitted some four hundred lines 
of the Hebrew, it is not always safe to 
conclude that the omissions are not part 
of the original book (see further Gray, 
Ixxi). 

The ‘Babylonian Job’ 

A somewhat parallel story has partially 
survived in some mutilated cuneiform 
tablets of the 7th century. These form 
part of what was evidently an extensive 
‘ Wisdom Literature,’ by which the Baby- 
lonians meant primarily magic and 
secondarily knowledge in its widest sense, 
yet tinged with an esoteric magic or 
mysticism. Professor Langdon (Baby- 
lonian Wisdom, 1923) holds that the 
Babylonian poem of the Righteous 
Sufferer ‘ was composed as a reply to the 
scepticism and pessimism which seem 
to have been prevalent at least from the 
oth century B.c. to the end of the Baby- 
lonian Empire . . . possibly views which — 
had already found expression in old 
Sumer itself.’ The tablets narrate in 
rhythmical verse the sufferings of a 


righteous inhabitant of Nippur (not a - 


king but clearly one in high authority) 
who was smitten with a sore disease, and — 
felt himself the victim of the god’s unjust 


angeL on. 3 
Tabi-utul-Bel suffered from ‘ the frenzy 


‘of a companion,’ so that his day was filled 


with sighing, his night with weeping: 
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his months were consumed in lamentation 
and his years in sorrow (cf. Job 7*f.). 
He had reached life’s allotted span and 
even passed it, but wherever he looked 
there was evil. Violence was multiplied, 
and justice nowhere to be seen (19 ”) 
He cried unto god, but he would not 
listen nor show his face. His goddess and 
the enchanters afforded no help, though 
he sacrificed and enquired continually. 
Trouble pursued him like one who failed 
to make drink offerings or call on his 
goddess at meals; or one who had been 
irreverent in prayer or ceased to pray, 
who had withheld sacrifice and despised 
the oracles (?) of god. He was punished 
even as one who forgot god in his pros- 
perity and took his name in vain; 
whereas his one thought was of prayer, 
supplication, and_ sacrifice. Divine 
worship was his joy, and he taught the 
people to reverence god. 

But how little does one know how to 
please god! What would gratify a man 
is of little worth in god’s sight. Who can 
understand the will of the gods? The 
counsel of god is full of knowledge: who 
can understand it (cf. Job passim). How 
transitory is man’s life (41"), alive at 
night, dead in the morning (34 2°, 27 1°, 
47°), always unstable, perishing with 
hunger or blasphemously arrogant when 
well fed and prosperous. : 

Then follows a particular account of his 

_ bodily ills, many of which are due to 
malignant demons. He was dumb in 
misery like Job; his sufferings are very 
similar to Job’s. ‘With a goad has he 
pricked me: fierce was the point. All 
the day long does the pursuer pursue me. 
In the night he suffers me not to breathe 
for a moment’ (7 }3, 3017), His limbs 
and joints are undone, and he wallows 
in his filth. The enchanters gave no 

_ aid, and god took him not by’ the hand. 
The grave was opened (171-18), and 
lamentation as for a dead man already 
finished. His shame and disgrace was 

apparent to all, and his adversaries re- 
_ joiced. ‘Heavy was his hand. I could 
not bear it’ (23 *). 
- Unfortunately the tablets are broken 
here. But a hero appears in a dream in 


__. glorious raiment and cleanses him; his 
_ ‘sins are taken away and he is restored. 
There follows a minute account of the 


healing of his organs, and the public 


recognition that Marduk has restored 


_ the dying man. The thankful man offers 
a multitude of sacrifices. 

_ It would be impossible for anyone with 
_ the extant remains of the Babylonian story 
ore him to imagine that the resem- 
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blances are accidental; but the differences 
are even more striking, and I concur in 
Gray’s judgement that ‘ at present, at all 
events, it cannot be said that any Baby- 
lonian source of the Book of Job has 
been made out.’ The sufferings of a 
righteous man are the subject of a 
didactic, and to a certain extent apolo- 
getic, poem both in Hebrew and in 
Babylonian. But the purpose and prob- 
lem are different. Strictly, there is no 
problem in the latter, for the sufferer 
admits his sin, and the purpose of the 
Babylonian poem is not to show that 
there is no inseparable connexion between 
sin and suffering, but to discover how the 
sufferer has offended his god. Here, as 
often in Semitic literature, we find a 
tradition current among the peoples of 
the Arabian peninsula. From the same 
starting-point the Hebrew reaches a mark 
immeasurably in advance of his neigh- 
bours on every side. 
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Commentary 


[Everywhere the use of Driver's ‘ The 
Book of Job,’ which shows when the RVm 
as to be read or disregarded, is assumed. | 


I.-II. The Prologue explains (a) the 
exemplary character and the great wealth 
of Job, and (6) the part that the Satan 
takes in Job’s calamities. 

I. 1-5. Job’s country, the land of Uz, 
may have been Edom (Gen 36 2°), Northern 
Mesopotamia (Gen Io *%), or the Hauran. 
The writer removes the debate. from 
Jewish to neutral soil in order that dis- 
cussion may be unhampered by Jewish 
institutions or Jewish legalism. The 
land of Uz might be a vague term for 
the range of a tribe, since Hebrew has no 
word equivalent to the Arabian diva—the 
area ranged by a Bedouin tribe. At the 
present day the great Anazah confedera- 
tion of tribes pasture in the vast area 
comprised in the widely distant regions 
just named, and if a coincidence it is cer- 
tainly remarkable that they trace their 
descent from an eponymous hero who 
worshipped the god Aud (=Hebrew Uz). 
Job may well have been the paramount 
chief of the great North Arabian tribe, 
The Edomite origin of Job’s friends sug- 
gests that like certain sub-tribes of the _ 
Anaza his seat was near Teima. perfect,not _ 


without sin, but rather ‘ wholly sincere. 
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3. the sons of the east are Arab nomads 
' of Jer 497°: famous’ for their wisdom 
(1 K 4 °°). 

4, 5. The tenses are frequentative: 
“used to go.’ renounced, rather cursed. 
MT actually says blessed, but this is 
either an ancient euphemism or a rever- 
ential emendation. 

6-12. With this picture of the heavenly 
court must be compared 1 K 221%, where 
Jehovah sits on His throne surrounded 
by all the host of heaven. 

6. the sons of God are (as LXX) 
angels: originally the words must have 
meant gods. (In Hebrew ‘a son of’ 
often means one who is of the same sub- 
stance or possesses the essential attributes 
of the noun thus governed, e.g. ‘ sons of 
foreignness ’=foreigners.) There was the 

_ less need to banish the phrase, because it 
~ lost its original meaning as a sense of the 
universal fatherhood of God and a belief 
in the divine origin of angels gained 
ground. The Hebrews with their im- 
_ perishable belief in the Personality of 
- God could not conceive of Him as dwelling 
eternally alone, and thus they believed 
that He communed with His angels. 
Not Satan, but the Satan, the slanderer 
of man, diabolos. In Ps 38?° the verb 
‘to satan’ is the opposite of ‘to pursue 
- good.’ Here the Satan maliciously tries 
to withdraw God’s approval from Job by 
_ attributing low motives to him. If he 
_ is not ‘the tempter or instigator of men 
: to act in opposition to God,’ as Gray says, 
i he is but little removed. By sheer 
_ brutality he tries to break down the re- 
: sistance of the righteous; and the tempta- 
tion he applies is awful in reality, though 
- he remains unrecognized. Jehovah is 
proud of Job, and by beginning a dis- 
cussion, provokes the Satan. ‘ His reason 
for calling his attention to Job is that He 
may cure him of his cynicism by pointing to 
‘so conspicuous a refutation of it ’ ( Peake). 
- g-11. Jehovah beforehand more than 
confirms Job’s assertion that he is right- 
eous. But the Satan replies that Job’s 
righteousness is merely payment for value 
received: withdraw his exceptional pros- 
' perity and he will curse God to His face. 
x2, ‘ Though the Satan had said “ Put 
forth thine hand,” Jehovah Himself will 
not smite. He permits the Satan to do 
it, but strictly limits his power’ (Peake). 
Those who are not content to glory in 
the Book of Job as a problem of life 
worked out with consummate thorough- 
ness and eloquence with all the details 


will be driven to seek moral justi- 


dora ny es 


| The LXX adds ‘ outside the city.’ 


' of the Eastern countryside forgather to’ ait 
this day. : ay 


bordinate to the great purpose of the | 
x will be Fences ‘better than lingering suffering. 
for Jehovah’s abandonment of | 
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Job. We can say that Job may have 
suffered in order to convert an angel from 
his evil thoughts; but what of Job’s 
children ?. If we treat the story in a dull 
pedantic spirit as anything but a story 
told for a certain self-defined purpose, 
their undeserved fate must be a lasting 
reproach on God’s justice. 

13-22. Destruction of 
children. 

14. The oxen were plowing. Peaceful 
life is violently disrupted. 

15. with the edge of the sword. Tr. 
always without quarter. The extra- 
ordinary severity of the calamities is 
heightened by the unusual conjunction 
of hostile forces from Sheba in South 
Arabia and from the Chaldeans who lived 
in Lower Babylonia. 

20. Shaving the head was a rite of 
mourning: cf. Am8?°. fell down upon 
the ground, not in the abandonment of 
grief, but in prayerful submission to God. 

21. thither suggests that life after death 
is of the same unsubstantial character as 
embryonic life. Disaster so far has but 
revealed the depth of Job’s faith and trust. 

22. foolishness (tiflah), rather wnseem- 
liness—a loss of moral rectitude. 

II. 1-10, The Satan’s second attack. 

Here, asin 1, the dialogue between Jehovah 
and the Satan is in verse, prefaced by the 
same mise-en-sceéne. ee 

3. although. Tr. And so in vain hasi | 
thou incited me against him to consume him. 

4, 5 The Satan replies: ‘ If Job is made 
to suffer in his flesh he will yield.’ The 
meaning of skin for skin (doubtless pro- 
verbial) has never been satisfactorily ex-. 
plained; but it is interesting to notice 
that the rest of the verse was probably in 
our Lord’s mind when He said: ‘ What shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul?’ 

Soul and life are often interchangeable 
terms. Tee 

6. Jehovah stipulates that Job’s life = 
must be spared. i eee 

7. It is abundantly clear that Job’s 
sufferings come from the Satan, though. > 
God accepts ultimate responsibility, 

8. Job was sitting in ashes as a sign of 
mourning for his children (cf. Is 58%). u 
Indhs) 3.57 
unsavoury quarter, where the refuse of = 
the town is burnt, the dogs and outcasts 


wealth and 


= 
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9-10. Job’s wife becomes the Satan’s 
advocate. Both she and her husband = 
speak in verse. Immediate death en- 
sured by blasphemy, his wife asserts, is — eve 
Pe aw 


rebuke seems rather a pained and in- 


fs 
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credulous enquiry than an assertion: As 
one of the impious women dost even thou 
speak ! Job’s noble expression of resig- 
nation to the will of God of course refers 
to good and evil fortune. Nowhere in the 
Old Testament is it asserted that God is 
the author of moral evil. Cf. Am 38; 
Mic 122; Is 31 %>45 7. In spite of all 
this Job did not sin with his lips, "i.e. no 
blasphemous expression could be wrung 
from him. 

11-13. The arriva: of the comforters. 

Ir. Teman was in the north of Edom, 
and Shuah not far away, though it is 
possible that a.town on the Euphrates is 
meant. Naamah cannot be the place 
mentioned in Jos15*!, and it too may 
have been .in Edom. LXX_ describes 
Zophar as the king of the Mineans. This 
may have been what the poet intended to 
suggest. (I have known Arabs with no 
better means of transport than Job 
possessed who from time to time visit 
friends in places as distant as Damascus 
and Sanaa.) 

to bemoan : to show grief. 

12. The great grief manifested by the 
friends is described in order to predispose 
us to accept their -utterances as the 
genuine opinions of really good people 
earnestly desirous of helping a friend in 
misfortune. Men of a proud race who 
humble themselves to the dust and sit 
in the place of the outcast with their 
unhappy friend may be trusted to speak 
from their hearts. Unlike the voluble 
peasants of the settled land they know 
how to maintain silence in the face of an 
_ overwhelming sorrow. 

Ill. The First Debate.—Job curses the 


told why men are given life when it holds 

but unhappiness and misery for them. 
1-10. How great is the gulf between 

the happy praise-giving chieftain and the 


seen the light! Job is too miserable to 
notice outwardly the presence of his 
friends. 

1. his day: plainly his birthday; 
Jn 8 * not so plainly. According to both 
Old Testament and New Testament the 
keeping of days has an importance: ‘ The 
days of the year had-a kind of life of their 
own (Psi1g*), and paid annually recur- 
ring visits to mankind’ (Cheyne). This 
is a true saying which may well be read 
in the present tense by those who live in 
Christ through the Catholic year. 

2. answered and said often means began 
to say, as here and frequently in the New 
_ Testament. ivy y 
3. Fragments of primeval mythology 
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and folklore appear kere and there in 
this book borrowed from those heathen 
sources which the Hebrews both purified 
and beautified. For a judicious state- 
ment of the quasi-poetical use of myth- 
ology among cultured heathen who often 
knew the true explanation of the natura] 
phenomena they personified see Cam- 
bridge Biblical Essays, 33. 

5. claim it. Darkness and gloom 
(RVm) are to assert their rights as the 
nearest relations (goel) of that funestrai 
day. all that maketh black: read with an 
insignificant change of vowel blacknesses. 

7. May no other be so unfortunate as 
to be born in that night! 

8. Clearly mythological. Leviathan 
was the dragon which was supposed to 
swallow the sun when an eclipse was seen. 
It has been said that we only know of 
incantations to persuade the dragon to 
disgorge the sun. But such wizards 
would hardly be called them that curse 
the day. The poet appeals to the wizards 
to do what probably none had ever dared 
to do in order to make his day the terror 
and dread of the inhabited world. 

9. the eyelids of the dawn (cf. 41 18), an 
exquisite simile of the first rays of the 
solar disc appearing in the eastern horizon. 
To realize its beauty one must have seen 
the first light of dawn in the clearness of 
an Arabian morning. 

10. The day’s unforgivable offence. 
trouble (amal) is an elusive word covering 


| “all the ills that flesh is heir to’; unre- 


mitting toil, the crafts and assaults of the 


| wicked and the weariness resulting there- 


from (him that is in misery [amel] in ?° 


| is the person suffering from these woes). 
day that he was born, and demands to be | 


11-26. Why was I born to such misery ? 


| Why could I not have gone straight to 
| Sheol where all alike are at peace ? 

| is anyone born to wretchedness ? 
| suffering is excruciating. 

poor wretch who bewails that he had ever | 


Why 
My 


The present suffering has blotted out 


| all memory of his former happiness, and 
| Job can find no meaning in his anguish, 
_nor—for a moment considering other | 
| unfortunates—in the unhappy lives of 


those who are weary of a life of mis- 
fortune. The description of Hades (Sheol) 
in 19 must be compared with 1071, It 
is only desirable relatively. 

12. The father who took him on his 


| knees in token of paternal responsibility 


(Gen 50 8), and the mother who fed him, 
bce the unhappy instruments of cruel 
ate. fic 
13f. Sheol at least can offer peace to 
great and small; the society of earth’s — 
greatest, wisest, and richest; there the 
turbulence of the wicked isstilled. = 
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14. Which built up waste places for 
themselves, if correct, must mean vebuitli 
(cf. Mt 16 ** v.n.), and is probably drawn 
from the practice of the later Babylonian 
kings whose pride it was to have restored 
the ancient glories of their kingdom. 
Some wish to substitute a word unknown 
in Hebrew and render ‘ pyramids,’ sug- 
gesting ‘impressively the placid sleep of 
those who lay buried in them’ (J.C.C.), 
The text is to be preferred. 

20-23 marks the beginning of the storm 
of indignation against God which is 
gathering in Job’s heart. The Hebrew 
is Why does he give light ? which can be 
translated impersonally as RV, but 64 
brings Job’s real thought into the open. 
It is God he is thinking of. 

22. RVm is right, and brings out the 
fierceness of the sufferer’s desire for the 
death he is too ill to inflict upon himself. 

23. The seat of the misery is the mental 
distress. He cannot understand why he 
suffers so, and God has shut out all access 
to further knowledge. 

24-26. A more particular account of 
his own sufferings. 

IV.-V. Eliphaz replies and endeavours 
to make six points: (a) 4 2°. You once up- 
held the stumbler on life’s path. How is 
it you cannot display that fortitude you 
prescribed to others ? (b) 4%. Put your 
trust in your religion and the righteousness 
of your life, for it is the wicked, not the 
righteous, who are cut off. (c) 4 1*7!. Learn 
from a vision I once had that no man is 
really just and pure in God’s sight, for 
even His angels are peccable. (d) 51°. My 
experience has been that the wicked never 
take firm root: their children and their 
goods are an open prey. (é) 5 *1®. Man’s 
heritage is loaded with travail: therefore 
resort unto God whose power to exalt 
and abase is infinite. (f) 57”*’. Happy 
is the man whom God chasteneth. Be 
not discouraged: you will live to laugh at 
earth’s perils and will enjoy a ripe old age. 

Those who have suffered crushing losses 
and grave anxiety and endured the un- 
sympathetic sympathy of the godly will 
inevitably feel that the speech of Eliphaz 
the Temanite has its place among the 
world’s greatest writings. He is so well- 
meaning, and all that he says is so true: yet 
he utterly fails to console the man who has 


. suffered the loss of all things. His con- 


cluding words are most unfortunate. 


. Carried away by his eloquence he dares 
_ to affirm that his bereaved friend will live 


his numerous children enjoying a 
rosperity equal to his own. How hollow 
ese words must have sounded in the 


to see 


IV. 1-5. Remember your ministrations 
to others. 

2. Eliphaz opens tentatively. grieved, 
rather irritated (colloquially ‘sick of’); 
lit. wearied. 

4. A forceful figure for one in dire 
distress. Eliphaz hints that Job had 
ministered to others in misfortune as great 
as his Own. He does not do justice to 
the fortitude Job had long displayed. 

6-11. Only the wicked need despair. 

6. of God is a correct gloss. The term 
is best expressed now by religion. ~ Eliphaz 
is perfectly serious. As a religious man 
Job has nothing to fear. The innocent 
do not perish in misfortune. Hence it 
followed that if the facts of life often 
pointed to an opposite conclusion, the 
facts were deceptive and the man was 
a secret sinner. Here lay the sting. 

8. iniquity (aven): lit. naughtiness, 
One of the ethical conceptions of the 
Hebrews was that of sin being nothing- 
ness, something which, though it could 
bring men to naught (Am 5 °), as it were, 
lay outside the kingdom of Jehovah. 
Thus it was peculiarly fitted to describe 
an idol (Is 66%). trouble (3 1° v.7.). 

10-11. Wicked men are destroyed and 
dispersed like savage lions whose dens are 
raided. Lion hunting was a favourite 
sport of the Mesopotamian kings, as 
visitors to the British Museum can readily 
see from the many bas-reliefs represent- 
ing the monarchs spearing and shooting 
savage lions. 

12-21. Eliphaz’s vision and its mean- 
ing. Lest Job should feel hurt by what 
he has said, Eliphaz begs him to remember 
“the general imperfection of all created 
beings.’ This was brought home to him 
‘by a vision which even now makes him 
thrill with its terror. Peake (Cent. B.) 


has an illuminating note on this passage. ~ 


13. thoughts: an unusual word here 


describing the uncontrolled vagaries of 


a trance-like vision, 14 which induced 
panic, + and horribile dictu became pal- 
pable. 


16. It may be the spirit of 15, but — 


there RVm breath is to be preferred, the 
wind which precedes a theophany. The 
it is the mysterious unnamable reality. 
The tenses are historic presents: 
It stands still! I cannot discern its ap- 
pearance ! . 


Aform beforemyeyes! 
Silence !—then I hear a voice.’ 


17. Most commentators abandon RV 


in favour of RVm on the ground that it — 


is a commonplace. ; 
there is no evact parallel of the Hebrew 


a 


re 


‘of the man who had lost everything! | min =before, and (b) Job’s charge against 


But (a) syntactically an 


> 


ee 


_ difficult to interpret. 


a 
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God necessarily involves the claim that 
he is more in the right. If RV is followed 
we must suppose that Eliphaz himself 
had once presumed to question God’s 
providence, and then received this awe- 
inspiring vision. 

18. The servants are the heavenly host. 
he putteth no trust is perhaps:a little more 
than is meant. To confide oneself or 
one’s cause, to believe in, these are the 
properties of man not of God. 

19. Man’s fate is to become dust, and 
that for ever. 

21. He collapses like a tent without 
attaining wisdom, i.e. an understanding of 
the moral purpose in human existence. 

V. 1-5. The folly of attempting to 
appeal against God to the angels, and 
the superficial nature of the bad man’s 
prosperity. 

1. holy ones, i.e. angels, holy not as 
to moral nature, but in that they to a 
certain extent share God’s separation 
from man. Passages which deal with the 
intercession of angels are 33 °; Zech 1 }*; 
Tob 12 12; En 9 *+ 1° and especially 15 ?. 

2. vexation: properly chagrin. jealousy, 
better passion. Here we are in the same 
circle of ideas as are found in Proverbs 
(see p. 3790). 

3. Cf. Ps 37°f.. I cursed seems un- 
natural, and it would be better to read 
was cursed. 

5. Corrupt in’ and’. Clearly it aims 
at describing the miseries of the bad man’s 
children; but no confidence can be placed 
in any proposed rendering save that snare 
conceals the word thirsty || hungry in %. 

6-16. Man’s woeful heritage. 

6, 7. Though verbally plain are most 
Does Eliphaz mean 
that travail arises spontaneously from 
the dust, or does he mean that it comes 
from on high as Peake guardedly sug- 
gests? The latter is unlikely, because 
the order of words would probably have 


been different in Hebrew if the stress lay | 


on the place of origin: yet unless we 
accept. Peake’s suggestion the logical 


_ connexion requires us to read ‘ For Man 
begets travail,’ which on the whole seems 
best. 
_ tongues of fire, may possibly mean demons 
as the Targum asserts, though there is 
'- no evidence in support. 


sparks: lit. sons of reshef, i.e. 


8. In contrast with }. 


11. Tr. Who setteth up. 


12. Cf. the Magnificat. enterprise 


F _ (tushiyya), another technical word of 
the Wisdom Literature (cf. Pr 2 7). It | 
- means wisdom in operation and result. 


Its etymology is obscure. 


4 tn 


_ 13. The only direct citation from Job— 
Pee ree nee 


in the New Testament (1 Cor3 7%). St. 
Paul does not quote the LXX. He gives 
the true rendering: the latter does not. 
One of the many interesting digressions 
in this book is the pungent criticism of 
Wisdom and the Wise (though here the 
shrewd and unscrupulous are meant). 
The author is in the number of the wise 
as his ‘ sophistic’ vocabulary shows, but 
not of them. 

15. Corrupt (RV) and devoid of sense. 
Emend: But he saveth from their sword the 


fatherless and the needy, etc. 


16. Hebrew is practically identical with 
the familiar Prayer Book ‘ and the mouth 
of all wickedness shall be stopped.’ (Ps 
107 ##), The incidental information about 
the contemporary society shows serious 
corruption. Administration of justice in 
the East has always depended on the 
character of the judges. 

17-27. Temporary chastening will bring 
permanent happiness. All this is very 
beautiful, but to Job it seemed to make 
his load the harder to bear. He had not 
sinned, and could only believe that God 
tortured him without a cause or even for 
amusement. 

17. A frequent thought (Pr 3 4+=Heb 
12.53 Ps 94 *45-etc. 

18. Thus, though for some inscrutable 
reason we suffer, if so be we endure 
the Lord’s chastening, we enjoy the 
comfort of His ministrations. This is a 
high peak on the mystic’s road, but the 
greater Hebrews of old scaled it. In 
Christ the mystical sense of divine com- 
fort is attainable by all.. 

19-23. In these verses the author in 
irony sets forth the thought of his day, 
only to show the weakness of it and its 
inability to answer the question which 
exercises him: Why do the righteous 
suffer? All these assurances were as those 
on which Job had vainly relied. 

23. The stones agree not to invade his 
sown land. . 

24-27. The confident happiness of the 
godly. ; 

25. Perhaps intended for a prophecy, 
but v.s. , . 

26. cometh up to the threshing-floor 
when it is thoroughly mature and has 
fulfilled the object of its being. 


_ 27. We have arrived at this blessed ~ 
conclusion as the result of prolonged ex-~ 
Endeavour to accept it your- — 


perience. 
self 

VI.-VII. Job’s Reply to Eliphaz.The 
friends have not fathomed the depth of 


-his suffering. The animal creation does 
not complain without reason, much less — 


Bed 1. 
+ att me 


rational man. God’s venom has poiso: 


a& 


: 


¥ 


; 


hw 


_ the springs of his very soul. Why cannot 
He kill him outright? His friends, who 
_ should have been foremost in sympathetic 

understanding, have cruelly deceived him 
_ like a dried-up watercourse which lures 
the parched traveller to hisdoom. He did 
not ask for gifts to restore his vanished 
fortune, but only for human sympathy 
which would recognize how God had 
wronged him. Will they not accept the 
assurance of a lifelong friend, brought 
_ within sight of the grave he covets, that 
his life is innocent of offence? Then 
_ turning away from them Job speaks his 
realmind. O God, how canst thou treat 
me thus? If I have sinned, Thou that 
_ knowest all, why canst Thou not forgive 
_ me instead of watching me as though I 
_ were a dangerous beast? Nay, forgive 
: me now ere it be too late and I pass to 
' Sheol, and though Thou seek me I shall 
- beno more. 

VI. 1-7. Job justifies his complaint in °. 
2, 3. Wild though his words were, they 
__ were warranted by his unprecedented 
- calamities. 

_ 4. The horror is that it is God 
Himself who has pierced him with His 
poisoned arrows. 

6-7. Very difficult to interpret. Per- 
haps the tertium comparationis is Eli- 
phaz’s words. They are like a slimy 
plant, insipid to the palate, reminding 
_ Job of the loathing he feels for all food 
in his sickness. white of an egg rests 
upon Rabbinic exegesis, which is almost 
certainly wrong. Render slime of purs- 
lain, a plant producing an insipid jelly. 
Another possibility, that a watery exuda- 

tion from a kind of curd is meant, is less 
likely. They would seem naturally to 
refer to the insipid food and the purslain 
_ just mentioned, though many prefer to 
connect the word with Job’s sufferings 
(3 24). See further I.C.C. ; 

8-13. Would that God would end his 
_ misery. 


altered eo 


s , dence is a lying distortion of the 
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| to his despairing appeal, Job demands 
| God shall explain why He so tortu 


{VII. 


and the following verses enlarge the 


theme. 

15. brook (nahal): a comprehensive 
term for a valley and the torrents of water’ 
that flow down it: in winter abundant with 
water; in summer but hot glowing sand. 

18. Read Caravans divert thew way. 
They go up, i.e. climb the steep slopes 
of the wady to search for water elsewhere. 
Country answering to this description is 
found within easy walk of Cairo and 
on most of the ancient Arabian trade 
routes. 

Ig. Teima is some 250 miles south-east 
of Edom. 

21. Corrupt. With a slight change 
read So have ye now become to me, i.e. like 
this deceitful watercourse. Ye see a 
terror, and are afraid: they dare not side 
with him against God, although they 
must know how unjust He is proving. 

24. If they will but demonstrate his 
mistake he will be silent. 

25. forcible. 
preserves the true reading. How sweet 
are words of uprightness which Job would 
indeed welcome. 

26. His friends concern themselves 
only with the cry of a desperate man, 
and neglect the issues of mercy and truth. 

28. They dare not meet his eye. 

29. Perhaps they were even on the 


A single Hebrew MS.° 


point of getting up to leave him; more — : 


probably Return means from your hasty 


assumption. 

30. He is innocent, and his power of 
moral discrimination is unimpaired. 

VII. 1-6. Man’s miserable lot: Job’s 
in particular. - 

I. warfare ;: lit. conscript service. The 
conditions of compulsory military 
service, severance from: family, loss of 


leisure and freedom, exposure to all. 


weathers, wounds, and sickness, and the 


} 
bending of one’s bodily powers to a task — 


repugnant to the religious man—a figure 


alike of Job’s martyrdom and the miseries _ 


Ps 89 oy ; 
What possible good was there in the life _ 


of Israel in exile (Is 40 *). 
3. vanity: uselessness (cf. 


he had to live ? 


4-10. A pathetic appeal to God. Life 
is so very short: so little time is left for 
him to enjoy anything. The grave never 


gives back its prey. _ : vats 
8 isnot in LXX and 1s better omitte 
11-21. Job’s indictment of God. Fee 
ing that no response has been vouchs 


The popular idea of the all-seeing | 
d watches, it is true, but His 


AN Re 


_ 13. paths: emend to end. 


vii.} 


scrutinize (Ps 11 *) with unresting stare 
the unhappy sons of men. Can He not 
take His eye off him for one moment ? 

Il. Therefore. Since God shows no 
consideration Job will not. At least he 
will give himself the bitter satisfaction of 
speaking his mind before he dies. 

13, 14. Not even when he sleeps will 
God let him alone. 

15. bones : emend pains. 

16. loathe, rather refuse (9 *4). 

17, 18. ‘A bitter parody of Ps 84: the 
Psalmist in adoring wonder at God’s 
condescension; Job in disgust at God’s 
suspicious pettiness.’ 


* God of our fathers, what is man! 
That Thou towards him with hand so various, 
Or might I say contrarious, 
Temper’st Thy providence through his short 
course. . ."—-MILTON. 


19. Contains a strong colloquialism 
(still current in Arabia) which illustrates 
Job’s insolent freedom of speech. 

20. mark, ie. a butt not a target. 

21. No confession of sin, but governed 
by the preceding hypothesis. ‘ Job 
still believes, in spite of all that he has 
said, that God is a God of love, who 
will one day seek earnestly to renew His 
former communion with His servant and 
visit him again with His favour, but he 
will have passed into Sheol and it will be 
too late’ (I.C.C.). 

VIII. Bildad Replies to Job.—His is 
the mild speech of the orthodox religious 
man. He says (a) God cannot be unjust. 


e (b) Job’s children have perished because 


they were sinners. (c) If Job is really 
righteous God will abundantly increase 
his former prosperity. (d) Let Job learn 
from God's dealings with antiquity that 
He suddenly destroys the wicked and also 
rewards the righteous. 

4. RVm is right. ‘Bildad says jf, 
from a desire to spare Job, but he means 

because’ (I.C.C.). The allusion to the 
Prologue is unmistakable. 
_ 5. thou is emphatic. The fault lies 
with Job. In® Job shows how impossible 
it is to establish understanding com- 
munion with God who will not explain 
why he suffers so. PB Te 

6. If thou avi... he will, ie. you 
may count on His active intervention. 

he should, rather shall, a prophecy (cf. 
5 a Fe 

8-10. ‘We cannot presume to draw a 
general inference from our fleeting ob- 


experience above the collective testimony 
of the whole human race.’ : § 


The fate of 
— $22 
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those who ignore God is to perish like the 
transient vegetation of the country. 

17. beholdeth: dubious. Perhaps pierceth 
or layeth hold of. 19. Ironical. 

20-22. Bildad applies the general prin- 
ciple to Job. 

IX.-X. Job’s Reply to Bildad.— 
(2) How can man establish his case with 
God ? Hewillnot answer, however many 
questions are put to Him. (b) Job admits 
His omnipotence and that creation is 
impotent before Him. (c) But this is not 
justice. It is impossible for man to 
arraign God. (d) He reasserts that God is 
not just. He slays innocent and wicked 
alike, and tolerates the awful miseries 
that the ungodly bring upon mankind. 
(e) Job cannot hope to vindicate his 
innocence against such an opponent. 
(f) What possible reason can God have for 
thus afflicting him? (g) Think how Thou 
didst frame and fashion me, and even 
protected and blessed me. (h) And it was 
only that Thou mightest persecute me in 
the end! (7) Why then didst Thou 
bring me into being atall? Oletme alone 
that I may take comfort a little. 

IX. 2-13 are remarkable in that they 
deal with the morality of omnipotence. 
The Semitic mind was singularly prone 
to assume that omnipotence was above 
criticism, as in Islam the long-drawn-out 
controversy on the subject of man’s will 
and God’s predestination well illustrates. 
Job dares to suggest that what is right is 
not necessarily right because God says so, 
for look what God is responsible for! In 
an age that tolerated no theory of second- 
ary causes a grievous weight must have 
been thrown upon the conscience of the 
religious man. 

1-2. Ironical. You are safe in assert- 
ing that God is just, because man, if he 


wished, would never have the chance of 


arraigning Him. 

4. Irresistible might and all-embracing 
knowledge meet in Him, and none who 
opposed Him has ever lived to tell the 
tale. 

5. they know it not, so quickly is it 
done. Syriac reads he knows it not, i.e. 
does not take cognizance of so trifling a 
detail. 

9. Cf. 38 #4; Am 5%. 
south: the new constellations appearing 


| as the traveller went south along the 

| trade route to Sheba. | ; 

| _ 11. ‘ Job knows that He has passed by - 

| the effect of His passage; like mountains 

servation, nor exalt our insignificant | overturned by the same cause, Job’s — 
life lies in ruins’ (I.C.C.). . 


13. Mythological. - Rahab's helpers 
were the lesser gods, who, 


chambers of the 


6 


when their 


t 


. 
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leader Tidmat (p. 677a) was slain, were 
imprisoned by Marduk (Is 51°). Jehovah, 
not Marduk, is Rahab’s slayer. 

14-21. Such a Being as this cannot be 
argued with. Job’s bitter experience 
makes him assert that even if God 
answered his summons it would only 
be to overwhelm and silence him with 
greater terrors. 

15. would I not answer (because) I 
should (have to) make supplication, etc. 
He would have to appeal for that which 
was his by right. Adversary, i.e. at law. 

17. Render For he would bruise, etc. 

18, He would not, etc. 

19. If (we speak) of the strength of the 

_ mighty, Here am I (saith he). And tf of 
judgement (he saith), Who will appoint me 
a time ? God is always in a position to 
contest anything: none can summon 
Him. 

20. Would condemn me...I am per- 
fect ; and he declares me crooked. 

_ 21. despise: better refuse, as 7 *®. 

22-24. No moral order exists in the 
world. God connives at injustice and 
laughs at its victims. 

22. Contradicting Bildad (8 *°). 


> * Just or unjust alike seem miserable, 
For oft alike both come to evil end.’ 


23. A scourge which brings whole com- 
munities to ruin and disaster only moves 
God to mockery. trial: better despair. 

24. Though we cannot deny that many 
comparatively innocent people perish by 
‘ an act of God,’ such as an earthquake or 
tempest, we can deny that Job is right in 
ascribing man’s wickedness to God. 

25-35. The hopelessness of contending 
with an adversary so powerful. 

25f. The inconsistency in bemoaning 
the brevity of life while professing a 
desire to quit it is extraordinarily true 
to human nature (cf. 21, 7 ®, and 7 **). 

26. ships of reed: RVm is right. 

27 f. Efforts to throw off depression are 
thwarted by a new access of suffering as 
though he were guilty. Notice that. Job 
accepts here the friends’ first premiss that 
suffering belongs to the guilty. 

29. Render I am to be guilty ! 

33. ‘The human heart yearns for a 
human God. The Christian answer is 


; 
> 
t 
4 


to which it responds was his deepest 
craving’ (Cent.B.). At the same time it 
must be remembered that the sequel shows 
_ Job satisfied with God mystically appre- 
hended but ever transcendent: his co- 
-religionists have never advanced from 


not at all in the poet’s mind, but the need | 


not so in myself. Left to | 
ZnS Rigi. chee 


(x1. 
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himself without the burden of pain he 
has nothing to fear from a God who is 
just. 

X. 1-7. Job asks again the reason of 
his suffering. 

3f. tentatively suggest possible reasons 
for God’s conduct. 

4f. Is God’s justice as corrupt as 
man’s, or His life so short that He must 
act like an inexperienced mortal? Job 
only troubles to refute the last suggestion: 
the absurdity of the other is self-evident. 

8-12. A pathetic appeal to God that He, 
will reflect upon His labour which will 
have gone for naught if Job’s life is pre- 
maturely broken. The embryonic shape- 
lessness given a definite form by the 
divine hand; the gradual building up of 
the human frame with its wonderful com- 
plexities; and above all the sense of God’s 
favour manifested hithertoin His preserva- 
tion of His handiwork—to what end were 
they ? 

8. Together round about is odd. Read 
with LXX Afterwards thou turnest and 
destroyest me ! 

10, 11. His birth was controlled by 
God. ‘The human body is the noble 
workmanship of God: behind and in‘the 


| human functions of procreation and gesta- 


tion lies the activity of God’ (JI.C.C.). 
Quran, Sura 23 }* f., teaches similarly. 

12. Till now God’s visitation (again cf. 
Ps 84) had been to bless and preserve. 

13-22. A terrible suspicion now occurs 
to Job. Perhaps all this apparent care 
was only to put him off his guard so that 
when God smote him he would be crushed 
beneath the blow. So why need he have 
been born ? 

14-17 are probably hypothetical—part 
of God’s secret plan: If I sinned, that thou 
wouldest, etc. 

15. looking upon : better sated with. 

16>. A sneer—God’s marvellous power. 
shown in persecuting helpless man ! 

17. thy witnesses. Job’s ‘ sufferings re- 
garded as so many proofs of his guilt’ 
(Driver). LX X suggests blows: ° read with 
I.C.C., And bring fresh hosts upon me. — 

18. Cf. 3 14: I ought to have given up the 
ghost. 

21 f. God was always felt to dwell in 
light and to be light. Thus Sheol, from 
which He withdrew His presence (cf. Ps 
1397), was unrelieved gloom. 

XI. Zophar’s Reply. 2 
is much less considerate than his prede-— 
‘cessors. To Zophar Job has become an 
irresponsible prater meriting the stern 
rebuke he proceeds to administer. He 
has little to add to what has been said 
save that he presses the point that Job 


/ 
t 


The third speaker 


ta 
? 


yy. Bu as to its duration (heled). 
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has no right to claim to be righteous 
when God obviously does not so regard 
him. Let him repent ere he share the 
fate of the wicked. 

2-6. Would that God would answer. 
You would then find the truth of what 
you deny. 2. A general rebuke. 

3. A particular rebuke. 

4 probably continues the intérroga- 
tion. For doctrine LXX and Syriac 
have, probably correctly, my walk, i.e. way 
of life; Job had never claimed purity of 


doctrine, but rather of life. thine eyes, 
i.e. in God’s sight. 
6. manifold. The Hebrew means 


‘double,’ which gives no good sense. 
Read For they ave marvellous in result (cf. 
51%). The secrets hidden in the divine 
wisdom are seen to be marvels when their 
purpose is finally disclosed. ° more ex- 
actly: “God causeth to be forgotten unto 
thee some of thine iniquity.’ 

7-12. God’s mysterious. perfection is 
incomprehensible. It is folly to attempt 
to criticize His actions. 

7. Render Canst thou discover the un- 
explored things of God? Camnst thou 
attain unto the perfection of the Almighty ? 
The same verb has a different nuance in 
the:two halves of the distich (cf. Aramaic 
usage). perfection means completeness. 
Zophar disdains Job’s inferences from 
finite piecemeal knowledge. 

8. Alter to It ts higher than heaven. 
Cheyne, ‘ Heights of heaven!’ (cf. RVm.). 

to. Replying to Job in 9. If he 


_does pass through inflicting imprison- 


ment, it is not, as you say, arbitrarily, but 
because he knows the sinner and puntenss 


’ him. 


12. Difficult. RVm may be right. 


_ Lit. ‘A hollow man getteth a heart (the 


seat of understanding). And a wild ass’s 
colt is born a man’ (see I.C.C.). 

13-20. If Job will make his peace with 
God he will yet enjoy renewed happiness. 
Zophar, like the others, promises the con- 
ventional happiness that ought to belong 
to the just. For all his harshness he is 
no more practical than his predecessors 
in the debate. 


13. thou is emphatic. Even you have 


a chance of divine forgiveness. 


_ 14-15. Job’s heinous sin is now an idée 
fine with the ‘ comforters.’ 

ig thy life, not in its fullest aspect, but 
Though it be 


dark (now) it will become like morning 


(light), in answer to Job’s lament in 10 2, 
20. A hard blow at Job who had ve- 


es mently expressed this melancholy hope. 


a -XIV. Job’s Reply to Zophar and 
peepdsrs lad this, the final speech in 


the first round, Job is exacerbated by the 
false accusation made against him. He 
claims that the friends have contributed 
nothing to knowledge in general or helpful 
to him in particular. They have merely 
uttered platitudes known to the very 
beasts. All know that God rules, But 
the point is that He does not rule justly. 
He can be seen tearing down existing 
institutions and pouring ridicule upon the 
stately. To pretend, as do the friends, 
that all this arbitrary violence is righteous- 
ness in action, and to dare to justify God, 
is contemptible servility. Let them not 
think that it will profit them with such a 
God. He has no need of their puny sup- 
port, whose right is His might. With a 
bolder upward flight Job determines to 
challenge God, and since the wicked 
cannot stand in His presence this itself 
is a guarantee of his innocence. But 
first let God cease to terrify him. Job 
then appeals directly to God to tell him 
why He persecutes a weak defenceless 
man. In any case man has but a fleeting 
shadowy existence. Cannot God in pity 
at least let man live out life’s little day ? 
When he lieth down it is for ever. Oh 
that there were a secret hiding-place, be it 
even Sheol, where he could bide till God’s 
wrath had passed, and that then He would 
recall him to life! 
to lie in hopeless ignorance of the fate of 
his kin, his flesh and blood alive on earth. 
The only thing of which he is conscious is 
the painful degradation of his decaying 
flesh and of an ineradicable and indefinable 
sadness. 

XII. 2-12. The sequence of thought is 
not always clear in this chapter, and some 
commentators prefer to strike out most 
ofit. Possibly corruption and dislocation | 
have occurred, but only those who have ~ 
convinced themselves that the poet in- 
tended Job to marshal his arguments in 
strict sequence without digression need 
eliminate, or regard with suspicion, more 
than a few lines. 
friends’ wisdom. (4 and 5 are obscure and 
probably corrupt.) 

2. the people. 
article; emend they that know. : 

4. It is best to render J am to be as one, 
etc., and regard the verse as an indignant 
exclamation ending The perfect man ts to 
be a laughing-stock ! 

5 is probably corrupt, but no emenda= 
tion yet proposed commands confidence. — 

6c. s.v.l., the RVm is pep Rahy right (cf: 


Hab 1"; see I.C.C.). A 
8. speak to the earth. Tr. the phatats | 
ORION Fe 


of the earth, or bigs to the. 
re ie the earth. 


But man is doomed ‘ 


Job sneers at his- 


The Hebrew has no % 


‘ 


f 
% 
9. RVm by =by observation of creation. 
RV=what animal does not know that 
' God is almighty? A third possibility is 
_ that the preposition means ‘about.’ 
_ Who does not know about all these (facts) 
that God’s power has wrought them ? 
The connexion with ? is then less elusive. 
All observe but all do not exercise critical 
judgement. 
_ 12. Since Job’s whole purpose is to 
- expose the hollowness of traditional 
_ orthodoxy, it is hardly likely that he said 
the aged were wise. We must insert 
_ ye say with RVm. 

13-25. Job adduces instances of God’s 

power and wisdom in which no moral 
_ purpose is to be discerned. 

13. With him is emphatic, not with 
aged men. 

16. deceived and deceiver, like ‘ bond 
and free,’ is merely a proverbial expression 
for everyone. 

17a has been influenced by °, and can 
hardly be original. 

18. He undoes the chains which kings 
have placed on others, and sends them 

_away in the garb of a captive. Perhaps 
there is an allusion to contemporary or 
tecent history in this verse. 

I9. mighty means the old-established 
families. 

23. and bringeth them in, rather 
abandoneth them (reading different vowels). 
It will be seen that to the ancients God 
was held responsible for the folly, the 
wickedness, and the tyranny of man. 

_ The sudden change of fortune brought 
by war upon nation or ruler was attributed 
to Him, as was a man’s deviation from his 
general course of conduct. Thus the 
problem of human suffering was much 
_ more difficult (v.s.). 

XIII. 1-3. Job has nothing to learn 
from those who utter the obvious. His 


2 


has consistently impugned God’s justice, 
_ paradoxically asserts that God will punish 
_ this iniquity. é : 

- 4-13. His friends in their desire to 
- justify God pervert the truth. 


cover over rather than remove causes of 
_ offence, and so physicians of no value. 
5, A silent fool may pass for wise 
‘ ” , 17 : a > 

be 


ct his person, i.e. show partiality 


oe 


they are as dry as 
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desire is to argue with God. Job, who— 


4. forgers: lit. plasterers, those who | 


pecially in legal issues, to pervert 


ple sayings are the tradi- 
ical commonplaces of the 


[XIV. 


God and demand to know the reason of 
his sufferings. He still maintains his 
righteousness. 

14. Delete Wherefore (dittography) and 
read I will take. 

15. The beautiful renderings of AV and 
its timid follower RV must be abandoned. 

They express the precise opposite of Job’s 
mind at this stage. Render Behold, he 
will slay me, I have no hope ! or, less well, 
with Hebrew margin, I hope for it, i.e. the 
death-blow. The verb is always as- 
sociated with expectant, hopeful waiting. 
The second rendering can only be justified 
because Job has said before that he hopes . 
for death. 

16. Job says that his desire to come 
into God’s presence to plead his case is 
an argument for his innocence. 

toa. Cf. Is 50 °. 

20. Job turns to God and again appeals i 
for a fair trial unharassed by disease and . 
suffering. 

22. Let God be plaintiff or defendant. 

_ 23-28. Job again asks that he may be 
told his offence. Why does God so tor- 
ture him ? : 

25. Will God deign to put out His» 
irresistible powers against a fallen leaf 
which is carried along helplessly by the 
lightest wind ? 

27b. The limits of his daily walk are 
closely circumscribed. ne: 

XIV. 1-12. The sadness and littleness 
of man’s life should move God to pity 

/ him and give him a respite. 

1-2. No rendering can surpass the 
haunting music of these lines' in the 
AV. But to be exact in rendering the 
original we ought to read Man, born of 
woman, of few days and full of trouble, 
cometh forth, etc. ‘ Man’s frailty is partly 
accounted for by his origin; he is born of 
woman ‘‘ the weaker vessel’’’ (Cent.B.). 

4. RVm is right, and unless the verse 5 
is a gloss (as is probable) the meaning !S 
that ‘original sin’ prevents all from 
attaining absolute righteousness, andi 4) 
‘therefore God owes forbearance to all. 

5. Seeing should be Jf. ty SAW 

6. that he may rest. Read and forbear, 

10. wasteth away: a doubtful word © Ailey 
meaning to be weak. LXX is gome 
probably rightly. a ous 

13-22. Job revolts from the woeful) a 

annihilation. Wistfully +e a 


2 wea i 
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' passion. 
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horror of the second death in Sheol, where 
the slow corruption of the flesh can be 
felt. 

16a. But should be for. °. Read with 
LXX Thou dost not pass over my sin. 

18. And surely : But. . Nature’s hardest 
substances perish: what hope then has 
man of survival ? 

21. they are brought low. Better they 
come to dishonour (cf. Jer 30 1%). 

22. Knowledge does not survive death: 
but feeling does. ‘Cf. Jdth 16 17: “they 
shall weep at feeling,’ viz. the fire and 
worm sent into their decaying flesh’ 
(1.C.C.). 


The Second Cycle of Speeches 


The controversy now enters on a new 
stage. The friends are convinced by the 
violence of Job’s language that he is a 
blasphemer whose wicked opinions are 
subversive of religion. Their belief in a 
mechanical retribution has only been 
strengthened. Job, too, believed that 
suffering was only sent for sin, and know- 
ing that he had not sinned, under the force 
of his theory he was bound to accuse God 
of arbitrariness and injustice. Yet he 
alternates between the God of affectionate 
memory and the monster of his later 
imagination. 

XV. Eliphaz’s Second Speech differs 
rather in tone and emphasis than matter. 
He no longer treats Job with considera- 
tion, but accuses him of heinous crimes, 
and seeks to terrify him into submission. 

1-16. A tirade upon Job’s conceit and 
blasphemy. ; 

2. awise man such as Job claimed to be. 

4. fear, i.e. religion restrainest: bet- 
ter lessenest. If Job was right then none 
would worship God. 

5-6. Job, therefore, is both wicked and 
insincere. 

7-10. Biting sarcasm. To know’ so 
much Job, forsooth, must be the oldest 
man alive, indeed the first of all to be 
born! | 

12b. Perhaps we should emend And 
why are thine eyes lofty ? (cf. Pr 30 1). 
13. spirit=the hot breath of angry 
14-16. Cf.4 1", 9 3,25 $. 

17-35. Eliphaz paints in darkest colours 
the fate of the wicked. They are never 
allowed to enjoy their wealth; they never 
have peace of mind; God’s hostility 


destroys the foundation of their prosperity 


and they are overwhelmed in disaster. 
18-19. There is a genuine Arabian 
flavour here, 


It is 


Eliphaz claims that in the 
_ good old days when his countrymen were 

uncontaminated by outside influences 
- ‘wisdom was correspondingly pure, 


unlikely that the land of Israel is in 
question. 

21. The specious prosperity of the 
wicked which Job so envies masks a life 
of hidden terror. 

22-24. The text is corrupt and it is 
best with I.C.C. to read: ** He believeth not 
that he will avoid the darkness. **°. He 
knoweth that his calamity 1s ready. *°*. He 
wandereth about for bread (saying) Where 
is it? >. And he is reserved for the sword. 
24. The day of darkness affrighteth him. 
Distress and anguish prevail against him. 

27. In the Old Testament fatness is 
associated with (a) prosperity, (b) world- 
liness, sensuality, and insolence towards 
God. 

28. inhabited: better ought to inhabit. 
The Semites often regarded ruined cities 
as places destroyed by God: cf. Sodom 
and Gomorrah in the Old Testament and 
in the Quran (wrongly) the ancient tombs 
at Madain Salih. ready to: better 
destined to become. 

30a.. Probably from 2%*, 

30c. Read partly with LXX his fruit 
1s swept away by the wind. 

32 presents no parallelism: perhaps 
emend His palm branch shall wither before 
tts time. 

XVI.-XVII. Job asserts that his 
friends have no sympathetic under- 
standing of the feelings of a man in his 
hopeless plight. He has to contend with 
incessant suffering and is worn out. He 
accuses God of cruelty, and in pathetic 
words appeals to God against God. His 
only hope is the grave. 

XVI. 1-5. Let us have no more plati- 
tudes ! 

5. We have no right with RV to supply 
an object. Read with LXX And not 
restrain the solace of my lips. 

6-17. God has spared no effort to re- 
duce him to misery. 

6. Whether he uses self-control or gives 
way to his feelings his pain is the same. 

7-8a are corrupt. Read... and made 
me desolate: all my evil fortune hath laid 
fast hold on me. It has become a witness 
and riseth up, etc. 

9. and persecuted me. The LXX sug- 
gests a reading ‘ dropped me’; the figure 
then being that of a cruel feline beast 
letting its victim drop from its mouth 


only to play with it and mock its frantic — 


efforts to escape. 
10-11. Unless we delete, these verses 
should be transposed, otherwise the 


description of God’s attack is broken up. — 
The ‘ gaping ’ men ate then God’s jackals. — 
beast shaking - 


12. by the neck: a wild 
the life out of its victim, 
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12b. Now, like an archer, God sets him 


up as a target, and after shooting all 
_ round him (RVm) transfixes his vitals. 


beast done to death. 


15. laid my horn in the dust like a noble 
In J.C.C. it is sug- 


-gested that horn stands for the forelock 


which was worn long in early Israel, and 
is still by Bedouin. 

16. foul: better read RVm. 

17. Again Job asserts his innocence in 


: language probably borrowed from Is 53°. 


18-22. Job appeals to Mother Earth to 
cry for vengeance on his innocent blood, 
and to God to aid him against his friends. 
The alternation and want of consistency 
are tragically true to man’s conflict with 
the problem of life’s pain and the existence 
of ajust God. It is to be noticed that the 


possibility that there was no God never 


. 


suggested itself to Job. 

18. From Genesis to Revelation the 
blood of those who have been wrongfully 
slain is represented as claiming and ob- 
taining the vengeance of heaven (cf. Is 
2674 and Cent. B.). 

19. This verse marks a stage in the way 
to belief in a future life half-way between 
14*4and19*%. After Job’s death vindica- 
tion willcome. Itis not at all clear how: 
for.it is God who has slain and God who 
must avenge the blood. The only fact or 
theory which suggests an answer to the 


- enigma is the Sacrifice of Jesus, the Son of 


3 
76 20-22, 


‘one before whom men 
_ (not as RVm): but probably Versions ‘a 
portent before them I am become’ are | 


God, Himself the Victim and Himself the 
Priest. 

20 is clear. The LXX reads ‘May my 
prayer come unto God. Before him my 
eye droppeth (tears),’ which may be 
original. 

21. Job doés not perceive the paradox 


because he appeals to God’s ‘ better self’ ” 


against His own severity. Still, it is 
difficult to believe that this great writer 
has not intentionally portrayed the dual 


conception of God. He must have been 


aware of contemporary belief in the eternal 


and unchanging character of God. 


' XVII. 1-10. He continues his appeal to 
God and bitterly reproaches his friends. 
. Continuing the dual conception of 
strike hands in ratifying a 
ledge (Pr.61). 
% sok heart : the mind of his friends. 
5 is corrupt and cannot be satisfactorily 


explained. 


6. an ‘open abhorring: more exactly 
spit in disgust’ 


at Vexation at unmerited suffering (6°). 


with suspicion by 


the flow of Job's. 


lament and as contradicting Job’s as- 
sertion that his sufierings make him 
abhorrent to the righteous. Still, the 
outstanding feature of this poem is the 
way in which the speaker leaps suddenly 
forward to a higher point whence he 
denies his earlier doubts. A slight change 
in one vowel would smooth away many of 
the difficulties urged against the integrity 
of these verses. Let upright men, etc. 
(reading the verbs as jussives). Job’s 
great spirit desires that the moral indig- 
nation of good men will be roused against 
the world’s wickedness and injustice, and 
that they will hold fast (as he does) to the 
right way. 

Io. From the imaginary Job turns to 
the real audience to say that he expects 
no such discernment among them. 

I1-16. His only hope is the grave. 

12 is unintelligible and is best omitted. 

13 f. Job passionately shows how hollow 
are the hopes his friends hold out. ._RVm 
does more justice to the vehement 
language of the original. 

14. corruption is wrong: the pit. 

150. my hope: read my prosperity with 
LXX. 

16 must be emended to agree with 
LXX. Will they (the promised hope and 
prosperity) go down with me to Sheol, 
or shall we descend together into the dust ? 
In Hebrew the alteration is trifling. 

XVIII. Bildad’s Second Speech. 

1-4. Bildad is indignant with Job 
because of his contemptuous references 
to the friends, and asks if he expects the 
order of the universe to be upset for his 
benefit. 

2. ye lay snares: ‘ ye’ cannot be right, 
and the idea that Job hunted or set traps 
for words is fanciful. If ever words were 
unstudied and spontaneous Job’s were. 
MT must be abandoned, and we must 
read with LXX When at last will you cease 
(to talk) ? Leave off that we may speak ! 
The rudeness marks Bildad’s anger at 
misfortune he is unable to alleviate. 
Those who are perfectly comfortable hate 
to be made to look upon hopeless misery. 

3. unclean: probably ‘stupid in thy 
sight.’ 

4a. To give the lie to 16°, ‘He hath 
torn me in his wrath.’ Bildad says Job 
has brought his sufferings on himself (of 


| course by sin), and is a universal law to 
| be broken in order to vindicate his alleged 


righteousness? - dy 
5-21. A description of the overthrow of 


| the wicked designed to:combat Job’s asser- 
|! tion that the wicked prosper. The debate 
| never really advances from its first ‘posi- 
| tions, since the disputants cannot agree — 
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upon the conclusions to be drawn from 
experience. 

5. The tenses should be present in 
English. Bildad is stating what he thinks 
are facts of experience, he is not prophesy- 
ing. ‘The world is full of traps to catch 
the feet that stray from the right path’ 
(Cent. B.). 

~13a. Lit. ‘it eateth the members*of his 
skin.’ There is no authority for rendering 
body. With an insignificant change read 
His skin is eaten by disease. -The firstborn 
of death is a fatal disease. 

_ 15. that which is none of his can hardly 
mean weeds (I.C.C.), It must conceal a 

word (? coals) parallel in meaning to 
brimstone. 

17. street : better Avabian steppes. 

9. Here the customary fate of the 
wicked exactly coincides with Job’s 


plight. 
20. Instead of ‘ancients’ and the 
‘moderns’ referred to here many would 
follow RVm. 


XIX. Job’s Reply.—He protests against 
his friends’ assumption of his guilt, and 
says that his miseries, which have been 
aggravated by the hostility of his wife 
and his friends and by the insolent be- 
haviour of his servants, are due to 
God’s malignant persecution. Cannot his 

, friends find it in their hearts to pity him ? 

He yearns vehemently for a perpetual 
memorial of his words. He cannot bear 

that the injustice which has doomed him 

te ‘to death shall go down to generations yet 
unborn as the just sentence of a righteous 

i God. If only his words were recorded, 
none would dare to blaspheme against 

the truth! But—and the thought comes 
with the impact of revelation—he knows 

that his vindicator is alive. He may, and 

will, be dead, but the Eternal will arise 

es above the dust and he willsee Him. God 
will be on his side, and his heart faints with 
longing for the sight of God. Following 

‘as this passage does on the bitter language 

_ Job has used against God, it shows a pro- 

found knowledge of the depths of the 

human heart. Job’s hope of yindication 
hereafter flashes out from time to time. 
He does not dwell on it. There is an 
of Pe Increasing hope (cf. the stages 14 “4, 16 1°, 
19 *5); but belief in a future life is not 
_ the solution of Job’s problem which the 
- author wished to put forward. 

1-6. Job again accuses the friends of 
harshness and unfair judgement. God, 
oie not he, is the culprit. 

Poe Ss erred: a mild ‘word, technically 

pouty hardly here) used of inadvertent 
Job admits that he may have 
co ommitted venial sins, but ae are not 


s 4 


| in one particular do they depart from the | 


the business of the friends, for none dare 
argue that they deserved the overwhelm- 
ing punishment he suffered. Some prefer 
to read the exclamation as a question. In 
that case © must also be thus read. 

7-20. God ignores his cries, humiliates 
him, and removes his relations and friends 
afar off. Amid the dejection born of 
physical pain he has to endure the insults 
of servants and urchins. 

7. I cry out Violence! but I am not 
answered (cf. Jer20*®; Hab1%). 

8. No escape. 

12. Job is like a city besieged by in- 
numerable foes. Probably * should be 
omitted, as a tent is not assaulted from 
prepared siege works. 

13. For he hath put: LXX My brethren 
have gone far. 

14-15 are wrongly divided. Read: 

My kinsfolk and my familiar friends 
have failed ; 

They that sojourn in my house have 
forgotten me. 

So low had he fallen that those who 


originally entered his household to seek 


his protection (ger) affect ignorance of his 
existence, and the slave women ignore 
his orders. 

17. RVm I am loathsome is right. 

“The very children laugh at the 
grotesque figure he cuts when he tries to 
get up and hobble about’ (Cent. B.). 
Contrast iwithszoe sets, 

20. with the skin of my teeth. This 
phrase has become proverbial in English, 
but it is meaningless. Deleting and to 
my flesh from * many read with my flesh — 
in my teeth (cf. 13 14), where it is || deadly 


peril. 


21-24. Job appeals to his friends’ pity. 
Would that his innocence were recorded 
indelibly. ‘From God he turns to man 
in his desperation, but man fails him, 
and in a burst of sublime confidence he 
returns from man to God’ (Cent. si 

21. touched : smitien-as in Is 53* 

22. They are no better than God in 1 their 
cruelty! And are not satisfied with my 
flesh, i.e. never tire of slandering me. 
In Syriac the diabolos is rendered ‘ the 
sees of the morsels,’ and cf. Quran, Sura 
49 

23. my words: all the foregoing de- 
clarations of his innocence in a book. ier 

24. Engraved in lead with an iron — 
stylus (Jer 17 + and Cooke, N.S.1., No. 59). 
graven in the rock, the climax. 

25-27. The thrilling words of AV must: sd 
be held to be an unlawful paraphrase of _ 
the Hebrew, but it is remarkable that A ate 


* 


general oe viz. when Job pe tha 
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“away from’ or ‘out of’ his flesh (not 
in it) will he see God. - No argument for 
-vesurrectio carnis can be drawn from this 
passage (as in the Vulgate); but it ex- 
‘presses Job’s conviction that— 
(a) God will vindicate his innocence 
though he be dead. 
_ (6) He will see God with his own eyes, 
though his flesh has perished. y 
- Here, as in Is 53, attempts have been 
made to explain away all reference to a 
vindication after death. But they ignore 
'the parallel passage 1618-18 where Job 
is advancing to the height he has now 
‘attained. There he begs earth not to 
cover, his blood, but to leave it pleading 
vengeance from heaven. Here he feels the 
certainty that he will see this vindication 
-and his eternal Vindicator. Job’s con- 
-viction is based on the reality of religious 
experience. Though he may not have 
thought out the truth that fellowship with 
the Eternal confers eternal life (Jn 17 *), 
_yet he knows that he will see God; with 
_ the overpowering yearning for the Beatific 
Vision he obtains a temporary respite from 
' suffering and the sense of disgrace. 

25. my redeemer. If there is a word 
_in English better suited to convey the 
“meaning of the Hebrew goel, can it be 
that it is Vindicator? The goe/ was one 

whose duty it was to vedeem a kinsman 
_ sold into bondage; to redeem the lands of 
a kinsman; to avenge his blood. These 
_ duties in practice devolved upon his next- 
of-kin. Thus, though it can be argued 
that Job looked to God as his goel to 
vindicate his innocence against false ac- 
cusers and to avenge his blood, it leaves 
us with an impoverished sense of what 


were dead, and his brethren, under the 
belief which he himself shared, that his 
sufferings had a supernatural origin, 
refused to help him. Obviously no man 
was guilty of his death, and he, now child- 
less, needed no property. What he 
needed was the vindication of his char- 
acter and the restoration of fellowship with 
God. The yearning of his bowels is the 
inarticulate expression of this latter long- 
ing for the triumphant appearance of his 
divine kinsman. If vedeemer’ with its 
Christian associations implies more than 
is implicit in Job’s ecstatic desire, vin- 
dicator implies less. liveth, in opposition 
to Job, soon to die. at the last: better 
q The Last (cf. Is 44 *), where the divine goel 
is paralleled wit! upon the 

+ dust Vm is more probable as 

ig to ; ae be 


Job felt. His sons (his natural goels)” 


| sense and syntax. 


possession. 


. uncertain. The | 
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after my skin they have struck off this. 
RV perhaps conveys the sense. For an 
adverse criticism (justly) on all proposed 
emendations see /.C.C. from my flesh 
isambiguous. Away from, i.e. without my 
flesh, is much more probable in the con- 
text. 

27. Whom I shall see for myself. ‘The 
pronoun is emphatic—J, of whom this 
might be deemed incredible’ (Driver). for 
myself: RVm is equally good. and not 
another: I.C.C. unestranged, excellently. 
My reins (renes, kidneys, the seat of in- 
tense feeling) are consumed: better fazl 
with longing as in Ps 84 *. 

28-29. Descending from the heights, 
but still full of the conviction that he will 
be vindicated ultimately, Job warns his 
friends of the danger of provoking the 
wrath of heaven by their cruel injustice 
towards him. 

XX. Zophar’s Second Speech.—The ap- | 
proaching deadlock is near. Zophar has 
little if anything to add to the substance 
of the debate, though his forceful distichs 
paint a dreadful picture of the transitory 
prosperity of the wicked whom God 
punishes in this world and forces to dis- ‘ 
gorge their gains. 2a. RVm is right. 

3. The reproof which putteth me to shame 
must I hear ? (answering Job in 198, where 
the verb is the same). And with wind 
void ‘of understanding dost thou answer 
me ? (cf. LXX and 8 oF See) 

4. There is no need to insert a not. [De ai 
question is a mocking one. 

7. doth perish. For the rest of the 
chapter the verbs should be understood as ut he 
statements of observed facts of life: thus — ‘ 
best rendered by the English present 
tense. ; ; 
8. ‘ They fly forgotten as a dream dies. 7 aa 
at the opening day.’ — ; . 

ro. RVm is possible, but the text is 
better. Read theiy hands. eet 

11. of his youth: AV of the sin Of (his) > ae 
youth, though not to be understood of  .— 
premature death through debauchery, has : 
some justification in Arabic (a language | 
which alone explains many words in this. ht 
book), where it is used of unbridled Lusty: otheuy 

12 f. The darling sins. ar 

16. This, like the next verse, is best 
read as an imprecation. ste Pe 

17. May he never behold the channelsof 
oil, the streams, etc., witha slight change. aah 

18b. According to. In, the slightest pe 
possible change, would agree better with pA 


STS an a ee 
190. shall not build it up, le. enjoy its Ba 


20. Quietness in his belly: the seat of — 
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z0b. He doth not escape with his 
choicest possessions. 

22. He is destroyed by those he plun- 
dered. 

23a. Not in the original LXX. A 
tristich is comparatively rare in Job, and 
may indicate that the text is corrupt. 
Here a mention of God is desiderated, and 
I suggest reading ‘ yehelmehu el betubho’: 
God smites him down in his prosperity. 

26. A fire not blown, i.e. either 
mysterious spontaneous combustion, or, 
more probably, lightning, ‘the fire of 
God ’ (cf. 1 1%). 

27. ‘A reference to 1645, 197° f. is far 
from certain ,(1.C.C.); li there; zs. a 
reference, this is the cruellest thing the 
friends can say. 

28 and 27 ought probably to be trans- 
posed. They begin with the same con- 
sonants, and 2” must surely be the climax. 
depart : better goeth into ewile. 

28b. RV bad. Tr. As things washed 
away (or poured out) in the day of his 
wrath. 

XXI. Job’s Reply.—With this speech 
the second cycle ends on a lower level 
than Job had reached. He ceases to re- 
flect on his personal relation to God, and 
is concerned with the fate of men in 
general. He gives a flat denial to 
Zophar’s statement. The wicked live to 
a ripe old age, and though doubtless some 
suffer calamities, how often does that 
happen? As for the punishment of the 
children, how can that affect the wicked 
when he is dead? How vain is that 

comfort which is directly contrary to 
observed facts ! 

2-6. Job asks that the friends will make 
an effort to grasp the problem. 

PHAGE 4. Of man: RV. 

6. Job is appalled at the lack of justice 
in God’s government of the world. 

7-21. The problem: why do the wicked 
live happily and die quickly and easily. 
They even openly repudiate God and 
still prosper. It does not injure them if 
their children happen to suffer. 

8f. A picture of pastoral happiness in 
contrast with the patent contempt of 
God. 

16. Difficult. RV means the pros- 
perity of the wicked is not in their own 
power but God’s. RVm makes the words 
an objection of the friends quoted by Job. 
But we cannot feel any confidence in a 
rendering which supplies the, crucial 
words. It is best to insert a letter, and 
read Is not their prosperity, etc., in har- 
mony with the context. 

# | 16b. ‘occurs. in) 2248. 

_ any desire to prosper by such means. 


Job disclaims 
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17. How oft. It may sometimes hap- 
pen but rarely (cf. Bildad in 18 *7*). — 

17c. is probably the corrupt remains 
of a distich. Disregard RVm. 

19. Ye say labours under the same ob- 
jection as © RVm. Read Let him not 
lay up his iniquity for his children! This 
gives a much more vigorous sense, and 
comes to the rescue of the syntax. In 
common with Jeremiah and Ezekiel the 
writer emphasizes personal as against 
family or communal responsibility for sin. 

22-26. To represent the facts of life 
as other than they are is to presume to 
teach God. Men die comfortably or 
miserably, and no universal law by which 
their fate is governed is to be discerned. 

27-34. Job is not ignorant of the drift 
of their thoughts. But any traveller 
could have told them that there are 
numerous instances of the wicked pros- 
pering, and they do not lack imitators. 

27. wrongfully imagine : a word imply- 
ing violent treatment. 

28. They imagined that they cou’d 
point to the ruined dwellings of the 
godless of earlier generations. 

29. tokens, i.e. typical illustrations. 

30. RVm must be right. 

31. The wicked escape the rebuke of 
men as well as the punishment of God. 

32. keep watch, either as sentient him- 
self, or, perhaps watch is kept. 

34. As RVm. 


The Third Cycle 


XXII. Eliphaz’s Third Speech is curi- 
ously illogical. He seems to deny that 
God cares whether Job is righteous or not. 
This is contrary to Old Testament teach- 
ing, which constantly affirms God’s loving 
interest in those who seek to do His will. 
Probably it is an instance of over- 
emphasis. God cannot profit by mian’s 
righteousness, nor can He suffer loss by 
his sin. Nevertheless He does care in 
that He rewards the former and punishes 
the latter. Eliphaz then accuses Job of 
hard-hearted cruelty towards the helpless, 
and attributes his sufferings to his past 
iniquities. Job has imagined, like sinners 
in all ages, that God has not noticed his 
wrongdoing: Let him repent and turn to 
God, who will yet restore him to favour. 

2-5. The old axiom: Suffering is due — 
to sin. God is impartial and aloof. 

2. It is man who gains by righteous- 
ness, not God. : : 

4-5. Since God does not punish the 
religious man, it is obvious that Job must — 
be an outrageous sinner. : 
6-14. Job’ssins andimpiety. _ . 
8. ‘The third person to make the 
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words more exasperating’ (Cent. B.: cf. 
Is 22 16), 10. The logical result. 
11a. Follow LXX Thy light is darkened. 
.12f. Eliphaz has asserted that God 
was unaffected by human action; he now 
warns Job against the error of the wicked, 
who suppose that He does not see what 
is going on in earth so far below (cf. 
Ps 14% and 104), 

13f. Job had not denied that God 
could see and judge, but only that He did 
not judge. 

15-20. History proves that the wicked 
perish mid the scorn of the righteous. 

17, 18. ‘An elaborate retort in Job’s 
“own words to Job’s assertion’ (I.C.C.). 
Many scholars regard these verses as 
a later addition. They do not assist the 
context. 

21-30. The only hope is repentance and 
amendment: cf. Eliphaz’s first speech. 

21a. Acquaint, i.e. adjust thyself to 
the recognition of God’s ways and laws. 
The two imperatives make a conditional 
sentence. 

22. the law: not, of course, the law of 
Moses, but direction from God’s ac- 
credited ministers: Eliphaz in 4}*f. 

_ would seem to regard himself as one. 
_--23. built up : read with LXX and humble 
thyself. 

24. Le. throw it away as worthless 

_ because it was ill-gotten. Job’s money 
would be all that was left to him. If 

_ Eliphaz was sincere he was calling for an 

immense venture of faith from a man 
_who had so grievously suffered. 

25. precious is a guess; but as in- 
creasing knowledge of the metallurgical 

terms of the ancients has confirmed the 
Hebrew text elsewhere, it seems pre- 
mature to emend here. 

_ 27b. The thankoffering vowed if the 
prayer were granted. 

_ 29a. Hebrew is untranslatable. Emend 
God casteth down pride. boa 

30 contains a fine thought which is 


a prophecy of 42* (which is unlikely). 
Perhaps read He delivereth the innocent 
man, and thou shalt be delivered, etc. 

- XXIII.-X XIV. Job’s Reply to Eliphaz. 
—Job reiterates his innocence and his 
- confidence that God would have to acquit 
him could Job only compel Him to appear. 
As He will not confront him, Job feels 
there is no escape. He will be over- 
whelmed in misery and darkness. This 
ndeed is the lot of many others. God 


he wicked. Job longs to find God, but 


rder in some places, and vas- 


_ obviously alien to the context unless it is. 


takes no notice of the suffering caused by — 
‘not to be found. The text is in | 
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sages which seem to point to the unhappi- 
ness and punishment of the wicked are 
probably glosses. 

XXIII. 2-7. If he could only get at God 
to reason with Him ! 

2a. to-day, as much as yesterday— 
there has been no respite to his suffering. 

2b. Read His hand is heavy upon my 
groaning. 

6. The amazing thing is that when God 
answers He does contend with Job in the 
greatness of His power, and yet in answer- 
ing at all He gives heed to Job. 

47. The upright is Job. 

8-17. God is nowhere to be found. 
His ways are inscrutable, and none can 
influence Him. 

8-9. forward ... right hand. These 
terms might equally well mean the points 
of the compass. God sees all Job’s futile 
movements while He Himself is terribly 
and mysteriously invisible. when he 
doth work : no doubt Syriac I seek him is 
right, as also I turn myself for he hideth. 

1o. But: better RVm For, giving the 
reason why God 'ides Himself, He does 
not want to be reasoned with and forced 
to alter His actions. Some scholars re- 
gard 8 and ® (° is not in LXX) as an addi- 
tion. If so, RV is right, and this verse 
gives the ground of Job’sconfidence. God 


will justify Job if He meets him face to ~ 


face. 

11. It is unconsciously assumed by Job 
that God’s way is right. This uncon- 
scious equation of God and righteousness 
is witness of the writer’s profound con- 
viction that God 7s right. 

12. more than my necessary food: 
Hebrew hog (cf. Pr 308 and. 31); cf. 
RVm. Read in my bosom with LXX and 
Vulgate. The alteration in Hebrew is 
very slight. 


13. he isin one mind. RVm is better, 


but we hardly have the right to read unity — 


of will and purpose into the words of one 
who dares to accuse God of arbitrary and 
capricious conduct. Emend He hath 
chosen. i : 

14. A somewhat obscure statement of 
predestination. God will fill up the 
measure of his predetermined sufferings. 
Many such are in His mind. 

17. Most difficult. Driver and others 
explain: Job is not overwhelmed by the 
darkness of calamity, but by the unjust 


providence to which it seems due. This 2214 
is improbable, and it seems best to strike: . 


out the negatives and render: 
Because I am cut off before the darkness, 
And thick darkness covereth my face. 


XXIV. 1. This chapter is more of a — 


soliloquy than an argument. Job ranges 
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the world of his day to furnish examples 
of human misery whether due to the 
harshness of nature or the cruelty of 
| man. Why does not God fix certain days 

(in different epochs) in which to right all 
these anomalies? The ‘days’ of the 
ancient Arabs were days of victory over 
enemies. Here, perhaps, days of judge- 
ment are meant. The enemies of God 
are—or ought to be, Job asserts—the 
wicked. He owes these days of retribution 
to his friends as well as his enemies. 

2-4. The abominable cruelty of the 
ungodly. 

2. Supply the subject wicked men from 
LXX. After * it is best to insert °. 

5-12. The hard lot of the poor. There 
is no apparent connexion between this 
and the preceding class of unfortunates. 

5. These are the poorest and most 
wretched of nomads, whose existence is one 
long struggle against the sterility of the 
Arabian steppe-land. 

_ 5b is lit. The steppes are his as food for 
the children (sc. and we know how little 
that is). 

6. provender: the word means the 
s mixed fodder of cattle, but probably read 
ie They veap in the field by night, And from 
: the vineyard of the rich they glean the late 

_ rtpe fruit. Only at night dare they ap- 
pear, and that when the ingathering is 
over. 

8. showers of the mountains are no 
gentle rain, but devastating winter tor- 
rents which swirl through hundreds of 

i miles of country carrying all before them 

(cha NIG 2"). 

Io, Ir are confused. 1! looks like a 
doublet of 7*; 1% and 1 evidently go 
4 together, but refer to oppressed labourers 

or slaves. 1“ is possibly a variant of ®. 
12. The text could be read From out the 
city the dying groan—a better parallelism. 
ay 12c. The addition of one letter gives: 

While God heareth not their prayer ! 

ey _ 13-17. The murderer, the thief, and the 

adulterer. 14. Read Before the light. 

-14c is corrupt. Emend And in the 

_ night the thief goeth about, and put after 1. 

. 16. Cf. Mt6?7°, The mud walls of 
| poorer houses can easily be dug through. 

Behe 2 16b. RVm is possible, but against 
‘Sat ORS parallelism, 


7 
u 


BAtia he enor 2?; 
opie 17. Their morning is the deepest dark- 
BO. SESS yy he cu 
_ For they recognize the terror of 
darkness. 


38-21. Unusually corrupt and unin- 


_. to Job’s friends tries to avoid the in- 
_ herent difficulty in that Job is asserting 
Pie y - : 4 


Insert all of them here 


oe _RVm by attributing the words |. 
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that the wicked are punished. But there 
is no authority in the text for this assump- 
tion. Possibly the verses are misplaced 
and belong to Bildad’s speech in 25. 

21. devoureth : perhaps wrongeth. 

22-23. RVm is right. The words are 
indubitably Job’s. God, as it were, goes 
out of His way to favour tyrants by 
allowing them to recover from serious 
illness. 

24 is a gloss, unless it means that the 
wicked die swiftly and easily in a ripe old 
age. For as all other LXX has ‘like 
mallows,’ which is almost certainly right. 

XXV. Bildad’s Third Speech.—At this 
point the measured order of the book 
receives a check. Hitherto each friend 
has spoken at length and Job has answered 
him. There are two such cycles, and this, 
the third, has begun normally: Eliphaz 
has spoken and been answered. Now 
Bildad offers a few sentences, some of 
them borrowed, and Zophar does not 
speak at all. We could acquiesce in the 
older view that the poet wished to convey 
that the friends’ case was exhausted were 
it not that (a) most of 27 contradicts Job’s 
previous utterances, and (b) a title is pre- 
fixed to it ascribing it to Job, when, as it 
stands, it is one uninterrupted speech of 
his. But if we assume that a leaf or two 
of the original text has been lost, and that 
the remainder has become dislocated, it 
is easy to recognize in the words of Job 
which do violence to his whole argument 
the remnants of Bildad’s (or Zophar’s) 
third speech. The rearrangement sug- 
gested is: Bildad 25, 26 514; Job 26 14, 
27 +8; Zophar 27 73; Job 29-31. 

1 f. Bildad echoes what Eliphaz has’ 
said (47f.,15%4f.). God, whose might 
is manifested in conflicts in the heavens, 
is irresistible on earth. What folly, then, 
for man to oppose His verdict or to 
criticize His actions! 

2 may refer to war in heaven: God’s 
ptimeval conflict with the powers of 
chaos, or to a Miltonic battle with rebel- 
lious angels. The former is more prob- 
able. + 

3. Peake’s proposal to make 26 514 the | 
sequel to this verse is most attractive. 

4-6 probably belong to a lost context — 
of 417f., 15 14 f, aa ee 

XXVI. Job’s Reply to Bildad (?).— 
Some have thought that 2-4 are a part of | 
Bildad’s speech, but language and thought — 
are in keeping with the ascription in the — 
text. The speaker is sarcastic in praising — 
his friend for the comfort received f 

di 
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by using earlier and already discredited 
mythology, evokes both awe and wonder 
at God’s greatness—felt to the full by a 
people who saw God’s operation in every 
change of wind or sky. By ascribing 
_ these verses to Bildad the sequence of 
_ thought is much clearer. 

2-4. plentifully : if 251° is really all 
_that Bildad said, this word is doubly 
_ sarcastic. 

a 14- Continuing Bildad’s speech in 
25%. God who makes peace in heaven 
above can inspire terror in Sheol beneath. 

_ 5. Read RVm the shades. ‘To the 
_ authorof Is 14° f. it denoted . . . the weak 
_ and feeble survivals of once lusty beings of 
flesh and blood’ (I.C.C.). The‘ giants’ of 
_ theversions are apparently due to Dt 211-22. 
the waters under the earth. the north, 
either the northern heavens or the moun- 
tainous region of the earth. Since the 
heavens are constantly spoken of as being 
_ stretched out in the contemporary Deutero- 
_ Isaiah, it is probable that the former is 
_ the meaning. The wonder was how this 
- covering was held up in the middle. At 
_ the horizon it had the mountains (see 1). 
: hangeth the earth upon nothing means 
_ that nothing is above it from which to 
~ hang it. over nothing, ie. nothing sup- 
_ ports it from beneath. 

_. 8. The clouds full of water do not 
burst. 

g. The throne of God was above the 
firmament of the heavens (as in Ezek 1**), 
Men could not see its face because of this 
- solid firmament and the clouds which so 
often intervened. 

ro. Render He hath marked out a circle, 
_ ive. the horizon of the waters surrounding 
_the earth. Unto the confines of light 
and darkness, or, as far as. Here we 
have one of the most ancient of ideas— 
the separate existence of light and dark- 
ness, the central dogma of Zoroastrianism. 
Chaos below and away from the earth 
was to the Hebrew the realm of outer 
darkness, as terrifying as our concept of 
“spatial infinity.’ 
in The pillars of heaven are the sup- 
_ porting mountains es quake at God's 
anger. — 

eF2t. An allusion to a purified and 
‘idealized smyth now familiar to us in its 
_cruder Babylonian form (see p. 41a). It 

‘ seem strange that the Hebrew is 

of opposite meanings: ‘ still- 

eth up.’ But both can be 
eO Eootarent. os 95 v.n.; 
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eclipse. But LXX ‘the bars of heaven 
shuddered at him’ may contain an 
allusion to a forgotten mythology. 

14. Theindistinct whisper which reaches 
us should remind us that we stand at the 
furthest extremity. How.can we hope to 
understand the power which might well 
annihilate us could we approach the 
Presence! 

XXVII. As we have seen, Job has 
already answered the preceding in 2674 
to the effect that Bildad’s words are 
obvious and have no bearing on the con- 
troversy. Now he renews his assertion 
of his integrity. Clearly there is much 
in this chapter which will not fit in with 
Job’s consistent utterances, and doubtless 
scholars are right in claiming such pas- 
sages as fragments of Zophar’s third 
speech. 

1-6. Job swears by God that he has not 
sinned. 

1. A later insertion. 

2. God is the oppressor, and * while 
Job lives he will not cease to per 
the fact. 

5e justify, i.e. admit you to be right. 

6. RVm is preferable. 

7-10. The Third Speech of Zophar (?)— 
With 488 these verses preach orthodox 
doctrine of the miseries of the wicked. 
They cannot form part of Job’s speech 
(cf.: 21.7 ff.,.298!), and i.évery scholar» 
ascribes them to one of the friends, pre- | 
ferably Zophar, whose last speech is 
missing as the text stands. 

7. The point is: The wicked are so 
harassed and punished that I only hope 
| my worst enemy may meet a wicked 
man’s fate. 

8a. The last clause should be deleted as 


the hope of a future life was only now 
dawning, and it is difficult to see how any 
distinction could be made between saint 
and sinner in the hour of death. Possibly, 
however, the speaker is hinting that God 
may relent, as in Hezekiah’s case, and 
restore the righteous sufferer to life and 


no reprieve. 

II-12 must be part of Job’s speech 
because of the second person plural pro- 
nouns. It is thought that they were 
originally the prelude to an- unrestrained — 
attack upon God’s dealings with man 
| which later orthodoxy suppressed. 

13-23. More of Zophar’s Third Speech. 
—The miseries of the wicked. 
= ae Oats 20 $n where eS uses: much 
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salen 


a gloss. Lam, 
8b. Some tr. ‘when God requireth — 
his soul’ (cf. Lk 12 2°). As we have seen, 


health, whereas the wicked can hope) for oe 
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14. Cf. the fate of Job’s sons! 

19. Follow the hint in RVm. 

XXVIII. A Poem on Wisdom.—On 
exegetical and, linguistic grounds it may 
_ be asserted that this beautiful poem is 
not an integral part of our book. Like 
Elihu’s speeches it anticipates Jehovah’s 
speeches (cf. 2° with 382°). Its purpose 
is to affirm that the Divine Wisdom is 
unattainable by man, and it is probably 
a Hebrew polemic directed against the 
Hellenizing party in Palestine who would 
fain exalt the ‘ wisdom’ of Greek philo- 
sophy above the prophetic conception of 
‘the knowledge of God,’ i.e. life ruled in 
accordance with a revelation of the 
Divine Will communicated to Israel. 
Wisdom, says the writer, is Divine; and 
being Divine is unattainable by man. 
Man, it is true, possesses knowledge by 
which he achieves and discovers things 
unknown to the rest of creation, but 
this is not Wisdom. The fundamental 
principles governing the conduct of the 
universe are unknown to man; in fact the 
dead, who retain some consciousness of 
a wider experience and another state, only 
lay claim to having heard a rumour 
thereof. But, as a concession to those who 
would pretend that wisdom can in some 
measure be found by man, the writer ends 
with the consoling note that ‘ the fear of 
the Lord is Wisdom.’ This is as much as 
to affirm that, though it is vain to attempt 
to discover Wisdom through -the philo- 
sophical schools, the traditional religion 
of Israel contains a Wisdom which God has 
communicated to man and by which he 
can live (cf. Pr 1-7 v.n.). It has been re- 
vealed to Israel that true intellectual 
distinction (Hebrew binah) is to depart 
from moral evil. Here is a wonderful 
affirmation that sophia is religious, moral, 
and ethical: as necessary and important 
for the writer’s age as Amos’s assertion that 
religion is inseparable from morality. 

(Those who desire to believe that this 
poem really belongs to the Book of Job 
will find a valuable statement for and 
_ against the possibility in L.O.T.°, 423. 
But it cannot be too emphatically said 
that questions of authorship are entirely 
secondary to, and apart from, questions of 
doctrine and religious truth. The in- 
spiration of the Old Testament writers 
was not confined to the original authors 
of the various books. It can belong as 
_well to their editors or revisers. 
literary criticism, while helping the scholar 
to visualize a development consonant 
with known historical conditions within 


_ the sacred writings, in no way invalidates 


_ the authority of Holy Scripture. We 


’ 


And 


must not add to ‘ This passage is late’ 
the thought ‘and therefore discredited.’ 
To post-date Old Testament oracles is to 
bring them nearer in time and sometimes 
in thought to the teaching of our Lord.) 

I-11. What man can search out. In 
his puny sphere man has displayed 
amazing ingenuity in laying bare the 
hidden secrets of the earth. How wonder- 
ful are his mines and subterranean 
galleries ! 

Surely: RVm For gives the natural 
meaning, and this obviously requires the 
assumption that some words preceded 
this verse. Duhm suggested that words 
like ‘Whence cometh Wisdom’ (cf. 
and 2°) had dropped out. This deserves 
consideration. mine: nothing is known 
of mines in Palestine proper (though 
Dt 8 ® implies that mining was practised 
there); probably the writer had the 
mines of neighbouring countries in mind. 
refine: better wash (cf. Mal 3%; Ps 12°; 
and I.C.C.). 

3. The deep gloom of the mine is 
lightened by shaft and lantern. 

4. RV probably gives the general sense: 
man’s skill and daring. But the Hebrew 
is unusually difficult. 

5. Man forces the earth to enrich him 
from above and below; while the farmer 
ploughs his land the miner below digs 
out the ore. . 

toa and 11a and rob and 110 are excel- 
lent parallels, and should probably be 
read in that order. 

I2-19. What man cannot search out’ 
nor acquire. 

12. But... wisdom: the order of 
words is emphatic to put wisdom in 
marked opposition to man’s discoveries. 

13. price: better with LXX way to it. 
Wisdom is not to be found in this life at 
all; thus ™ the primeval abyss is in- 
terrogated without result. 

15. gold. The true meaning, zngots, of 
the rare word segor (cf. 1 K 67°) has only 
recently been discovered (cf. J.R.A.S., 
January, 1923). 

17. glass was of great value among the 
ancients. 

20-28. Wisdom is known to God alone. 

22. It would be interesting to know 
whether the writer’s interrogation of — 
hell is more than poetic. Did he or his 
readers expect a wider, calmer conception 
of Wisdom in Abaddon, the Underworld, 
or was the rumour thereof but the same _ 
faint report of a great unknown and in- — 
comprehensible principle? Peake is prob- 
ably right in saying that ‘ Death and the © 
underworld know as much and as little as © 
the rest of creation.’ ag, She 
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23. Wisdom is hypostatized. It is not 
itself infinite: it has a ‘ place.’ God Him- 
Self comprehends it in that He compre- 
hends all creation. : 

27. The meaning of this verse is elusive, 
and further intensive study of the period 
is needed before clear light can come. 
Obviously we have philosophy as well as 
poetry here. Wisdom is an idea which the 
Semitic mind was forced to visualize as 
a concrete object. Was it existent only 
in the mind of God, in the natural world, 
or as an entity in a realm inaccessible to 
man? The writerimplies that it was pre- 
mundane; it has no place in the natural 
world. But God’s relation to it is one of 
complete superiority. He saw it, and 
He gave evidence of His complete grasp 
‘of it by vecounting it. Since man was not 
created, either He recounted it 7” abstracto 
or else to the angels. But angels are 
nowhere mentioned as partakers of 
Wisdom. The existence of a diametric- 
ally opposite conception of Wisdom as 
attainable by man in Pr 8 and the dis- 
‘cussion in the Wisdom of Solomon show 
how real and active was the interest in 
_abstract thought kindled by the intro- 
duction of Greek studies into Palestine. 
-In the end the controversy took two lines: 
the Christian assertion of the identity of 
creative Wisdom with the pre-existent 
Christ, and the assertion of certain Jewish 
and Muhammadan schools that Wisdom 
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impasse has been reached in Jewish and 
Arabic theological treatises, a short 
sentence often expressing dislike of philo- 
scpnical subtleties and urging submission 
to the will of God is a common feature, 

XXIX.-XXXI. Job’s Final Review.— 
Job sums up. In 29 he goes wistfully 
over his happy past when he was secure 
under God’s. protection and favour, sur- 
rounded by his children, and living the 
life of a powerful and beneficent chieftain. 
His position in society was so well estab- 
lished that the first seat was his by right. 
Venerable sheikhs stood up in respectful 
silence as he entered the assembly or 
passed the houses outside which they sat 
in the cool of the day, and his every 
utterance was greeted with restrained 
applause. The general esteem in which 
he was held rested not so much on his 
exalted position as on his character as a 
public benefactor. The fatherless and 
widow, the stranger, the cripple and the 
blind and the obscure and _ insignificant 
all turned naturally to him for aid. Nor 
was his goodness merely passive. He did 
not shrink from punishing the powerful 
oppressors of the poor. Therefore he had 
every confidence that he would die in an 
honoured old age. 

But now (30) allis changed. The very 
outcasts, the contemptible, the dirty and 
the vile mock and spit at him. His 
shame and humiliation is intensified by 


contact with such human vileness as he 
had never suspected, and this too while 
his body afflicts him with excruciating 
pain. Worst of all, God, unmindful of 
Job’s solicitude for all that were in dis- 
tress, will not hear his voice. 

Consciously and of deliberate purpose 
(31) had he ruled his life in accordance 
with God’s moral laws: one by one he. 
goes through all the sins which he could 
possibly have committed, and denies that 
he has been guilty of any. Finally, he 
declares his longing to confront God and 
hear His charge against him. 

XXIX. 4. secret means ‘intimate’ 
friendly conyersation,’ a beautiful thought, 
though it does not accord well with the 


was but one of God’s attributes or quali- 
ties. The opinion of Maimonides (Fried- 
‘lander, 73) is: ‘ The attributes found in 
_ Holy Scripture are either qualifications of 
God’s actions, without any reference to 
His essence, or indicate absolute per- 
fection, but do not imply that the essence 
: of God is a compound of various elements.’ 
_ 28. Obviously Wisdom here is governed 
by unto man, and the fear of the Lord 
is not really the same wisdom as that 
which God creatively manifested. The 
‘writer must be using hokmah in its sense 
of ‘ wise conduct in the affairs of life.’ 
‘If thought can reach to Heaven, 
On Heaven let it dwell, 
For fear thy thought be given 


Like power to reach to Hell. syntax. Follow some versions and read 
i ac Deeg seer make a hedge about. 


6. ‘ The allusion is, probably, partly 
to the fact that the olive flourishes in 
rocky soil, partly to the fact that the 
presses in which the oil was extracted 
from the olive were commonly cavities | 
hewn out in the rock ” (Driver). 4 

‘zo. After this verse Budde préposed — 
to read 2125, which continue to describe! — 
tute which God Himself has given | the reverence Job inspired in the assembly 
"Tt is worth noting that where an | of the elders, It is highly probable that | 


Perplex an habitation, 
Which thou hast left behind.’ 
; (The Rabbi’s Song.) 
Many commentators regard this verse 
as a later addition; but it seems more 
probable that it is original. What is man 
do in the face of the unattainable 
om of God but to make use of the 
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this was the original order, but we cannot 
be certain; but notice how forcible the 
contrast would then be. 

12. Precisely the character of the ideal 
ruler in Ps 72" and an answer to Eliphaz 
aM 22a0i. 

18. sand. RVm pheenix less well. A most 
interesting account of this fableisin J.C.C. 

20. glory, i.e. reputation. bow, as in 
Gen 49 *4. 

24. RVm is best. Job’s presence al- 
Ways inspired confidence: he was never 
affected by the depression of others. 

25. their way, i.e. the line they should 
take. 

25c belongs to some other context. 

XXX. 1-8. Some scholars have felt a 
difficulty about these verses.. Why is the 
abject poverty of these wretches treated 
asa fault? Accordingly they attach the 
verses to 24°f., the helpless sharers in 
earth’s misery. Still the tone of dis- 
dain in ? is not unnatural. There are 
unemployables, hopelessly decadent 
through sin, neglect, or misfortune, and 
they might well be found furtively lurking 
in the dust-heaps of the city. 

3. gloom is an indefensible rendering. 
Emend a land of. 

7. Bray, in the same sense as Jer 5 °. 
gathered together : tr. mzsbegotten. They 
have no natural decency. Hence they are 
8 children of godless men and of name- 
less parents. 

g. If 1% be transposed Job is of course 

_ referring to the elders. But the loss of 18 
would mar and impoverish this moving 
description of his sufferings. 

II-15 are unfortunately in such textual 
disorder that no certain interpretation 
is possible. RV implies that men are 
still his tormentors, but it is, perhaps, 
more probable that it is God of whom 
Job is complaining. 

20. thou lookest : add not with one MS. 
Jot all along complains that God will not 
consider his case. 

23. bring me (back) to death: so Hebrew, 
because a similarity was felt between 


prenatal life and death—a sort of ‘ be- 


tween-state,’ neither existence nor non- 
existence: the comparison is between the 


_ unself-conscious, visible life of all men in 


_ the womb and the invisible, self-conscious 
— life of Sheol. 
_ 24. RVm is a creditable attempt to 


extract a meaning from a corrupt text. 
ave # __ XXXI. 3. The beliet that calamity was. 


the portion of the unrighteous only was 


Ly held by Job before experience taught him 
. _ this could not be so. 


‘7. any spot: perhaps read anything, a 


i ip reference to bribery aud Nogeahe he ). 


ro. As in § the punishment was to fit 
the crime. Let Job’s wife be ravished 
if he had committed adultery. Many 
have boggled at the only meaning which 
parallelism can support, on the ground 
that it was not right that Job’s wife 
should suffer for his presumed sin in which 
she had no share. But the writer is 
thinking only of the shame and anguish 
brought upon the husband. 

12. it means the crime of adultery. 

13-15. Job’s Kindness to Inferiors.— 
All men and women are to be treated 
with scrupulous fairness because of their 
common humanity, and because they are 
equally the objects of God’s care in the 
womb and a fortiori afterwards. This 
attitude is far loftier than the law of 
hy eek WE or 

18. It stretches poetic fancy too far 
to suppose that Job supported and guided 
widows from infancy. Therefore read 
with slight changes He (i.e. God) brought 
me up as a father and led me, etc. 

26-27 convey the thrill and attraction of 
the old worship of the heavenly bodies. 
Job had to make an effort to refrain from 
saluting them, as men had done from 


‘remotest antiquity. 


29. A high standard which has not been 
reached by many who call themselves 


Christians. The Targum suggests shouted 
for joy for lifted up myself. This must be 
right. : 


33. like Adam is pointless, as Adam 
did not conceal his sin from other men. 
RVm is not much better, as it is not the 
writer's habit to depreciate human con- 
duct 1 in general; 
men’ have been suggested as improve- 
ments. 

34. families, i.e. tribal clans. 

35. one: either God orafriend. Mark: 
RVm is literally Taw, hence some have 
supposed it means “my omega’ or 

‘ending.’ This is improbable, though it 
contains a germ of truth in that a mark 
or signature here poetically conceived as 
ending a plaint is intended. 

36. So confident is Job in his innocence ' 


that he would, wear his indictment or © 


‘summons’. as an honourable decoration. 


37. The end of Job's speech 9840 — 


should follow *4, 

XXXII. -XXXVII. The Speeches of © 
Elihu.—Reasons for ‘excluding these 
chapters from the original scheme of the 


book have been given in the Introduction. 


Elihu is an anticlimax. _ 
XXXII. 1-6a are in prose. _ 
_ 1, the Buzite, and therefore (Gen 2 22 2) 
of a kindred tribe to Job. ; Rigs 
3+ and ae had condemned. Job. ¥ 


iS wi 


“from men’ and ‘ among 


‘ Jos 


(XXXIV. 


_ phrase has an interesting history. There 
is an early tradition of the scribes that 
the original reading was ‘ betause they had 
not found an answer and had condemned 
God.’ There is a good deal to be said for 
this, as it must have been the feeling of 
this early interpolator and creator of Elihu. 
Job unrefuted meant God condemned. 
Thus Elihu would be God’s champion: 

_the MT rather favours the interpretation 

_ that he appears to put Job in the wrong 
for his own good, though it could mean 
“because .. . they did not condemn Job.’ 

Considerable vacillation occurs in the 
versions. 

6-22. Wisdom is not necessarily the 
- fruit of years, but a divine gift. The 
_ speaker bombastically proclaims his right 

to be heard. If it were at all possible to 

- fit the long speech of Elihu anywhere in 

~the book, it would be a masterly satire 
on the earnest, inexperienced, and con- 

_ ceited young man. 

g. For great read aged. 

12. convinced: ‘an archaism for con- 
_ victed’ (cf. Jn 16 8). 

_ 13. There is no necessity to call in 
God to refute Job, for I am about to do 

- so. 

-polator knew of Jehovah’s speech and 

_ intended to replace it by his own. 

146. Unfortunately Elihu does, 

- once nor twice. 

17. my part, i.e. allotted me by God. 
19. His message strains for outlet like 
_ highly fermented wine which threatens 
_ to burst even new wine-skins (cf. Mt 9 "’). 
21. lama‘ plain-spoken man.’ 

Pe. XXMXMIE. 1-7.: Let: us: go, into ):the 

_ matter as man to man. 

| 3. Better: 

My heart overflows with words of know- 

ledge, . 

My lips speak that which is pure. 

6. toward, i.e. in relation to. 

_ Ialsoam formed out of the clay: Hebrew 

govasti. The Babylonian Gilgamesh Epic 

uses this phrase: ‘ she pinched off clay’ 
of the creation of Engidu. 

. 8-13. You are wrong in saying that 


not 


you. 
* 9. Job had not denied that he had 
sinned. ‘What he had said was that he 
had striven with all his might against 
every form of iniquity, and was not con- 
‘scious of any offence. 
in the right. Aaa 
tion. LXX,has a 
bable text. 
‘He answereth 


= 
a 


t+ 


answer men: e.g. by 


Here is all but proof that the inter- — 


God is your enemy and does not answer | 


dreams and visions; by sickness and by 
restoration to health: 

16d. Ambiguous; seal perhaps means 
confirms or imparts secretly. LXX sug- 
gests ‘ terrifies them with what they see’ 
(anew 

18. sword: lit. missiles; God’s retribu- 
tive arrows. 

19. Job had had midnight visions and 
had not profited by them. Another 
message—sickness—he was even now 
neglecting. 

22. the slayers are probably the angels 
of death (cf. Ex 128; 1Corio?®; and 
note in I.C.C.). 

23. with him: Hebrew ‘over him’ 
perhaps means ‘set over’ him, i.e. ap- 
pointed by God to examine the man’s 
case. 

an interpreter one of a thousand: cf. 
51; Dan71°. There are thousands of 
angels to interpret God’s ways to men. 
In Is 43 2” such interpreters are the pro- 
phets. 

24. Deliver him. The words are prob- 
ably addressed to the angel of death who 
was about to bear the man off. ransom : 
the Hebrew means the price paid instead 
of forfeiting life (Ex 21 °°), and probably 
it consists in the man’s repentance and 
amendment of life, though this is implied 
rather than stated. 

25. than a child’s : better than in youth. 


26. The man sees God’s face, i.e. visits 


the temple (cf. Ex 23% and Is1¥). The 
language strongly suggests the cultus. 
joy is probably the shout (teru‘a) or loud 
singing of the temple services. 
interprets as of admission in a spiritual 
sense to God’s presence (cf. Ps 11’). 


_ That is less probable. 


XXXIV. 1-12. How can you say God 
has wronged you? Surely this is con- 
trary to all we know of God. 

6. a liar : perhaps emend zm pain. 

on Ch. Mal.g f-t8, 


Ir. The same tiresome reiteration . of - 


the friends’ platitudes. . e 
13-20. God is supreme; all live and 
die by His will. 


14. MT is: ‘ If he were to set his heart Ny 
(i.e. mind) upon him (i.e. Himself) all — 


flesh would expire together’: the thought 


is attractive. Were God to withdraw — 
His providential care from the world and © 
centre His regard upon Himself all life 


would instantly Cease. (This is the view 
of later Semitic philosophy.) But a rival 


Hebrew reading (deleting the redundant ~ 5 Right 
| libbo) gives a good parallelism: If he 
| were to cause his spirit to return to him- 
17. Better can one. Another question- 
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begging point. The point to be proved 
is that injustice is incompatible with 
God’s sovereignty. 

20. The people: emend the rich. 

21-37. God .punishes the evildoer as 
every sensible man knows ! 

23. further: emend he appointeth not 
a set time, therefore Job must not be 
impatient. God can deal with the wicked 
when He pleases. 

29. Peake is undoubtedly right in 
rendering If He remain quiet, who can 
condemn ? The hardest thing to bear is 
God’s inactivity or ‘ quietness’ amid the 
horrors of war or the desolating sorrows 
of life. 

30-33 are extremely obscure (see J.C.C.). 

XXXV. 1-8. You must not think that 
righteousness does not pay. True, it 
cannot profit God. Elihu’s argument is 
feeble. 
ness does profit a man, and his assertion 
that man’s conduct is a matter of in- 
difference to God undermines the whole 
basis of prophetic teaching. We believe 
that God loveth righteousness and hateth 
iniquity. Contrast the attitude of &’= 
22%-3 (still firmly rooted in orthodox 
Islam) with Jn 3 %°. 

2. this refers to*. more than: 41? v.n. 

8. No reason is given why this should 
be so. 

g-16. It is useless for sufferers to com- 
plain unless they complain to God in the 
right spirit. This argument has but a 
limited application. 
but it only bears on suffering caused by 
man’s oppression. The problem has been 
evaded. Why do the righteous suffer ? 

to. This is singularly untrue of Job. 


13. God will only hearken to the man. 


who consistently trusts Him. There is 
no reason why He should listen to one 
who only appeals to Him because he is 
in difficulties. 

14. RV=He will not answer a com- 
plaining suppliant. RVm = Have patience. 

15. Either tr. is possible. I suggest 
reading be’ed poshe‘a (cf. versions and 18 }2, 


2a etc.), 


And now because his anger visiteth not, 
And he taketh no knowledge of the 
calamity of the transgressor. 
This has the merit of dealing with part of 
Job’s complaint, and requires but little 
change in the text. 
XXXVI. 1-15. God is just. Suffer- 


ings are admonitions from Him. Thé 


godless perish... 


6. Against 217. 12. sword : 33 8 wn. 


44. The early death of sodomites 


hateful to God and man. 
15. The positive value of suffering. 


i 


He gives no reason why righteous- } 


It contains a truth; | 


16-21. Accept your sufferings as a 
discipline and turn from your sin. 

16-20. RV ‘perhaps gives the sense of a 
passage which is full of difficulties, but 
possibly the verses are an indictment of 
Job who was led away by prosperity (cf. 
I.C.C.). 

18b seems to contaiy the figure of re- 
demptive suffering. 

22-33. Think of God’s greatness and 
praise Him. j 

27. Render For he withdraweth, Le. 
from the sea (which should probably be 
read here), Duhm points out that the 
knowledge that clouds are formed by 
evaporation came later, probably through 
Greek influence, and replaced the ancient 
Semitic conception of celestial storehouses 
of rain. from his vapour: better at the 
time of his mist (Gen 2°). 

30. RV is hardly intelligible. Read: 

He spreadeth his mist about him, 
And covereth therewith the tops of the 
mountains. 

31. judgeth is strange: read nurtureth. 

33. The cattle, etc. Changing only the 
vowels read: Jealous with anger against 
unrighteousness. 

XXXVII. Fear God in nature. You 
cannot understand. How then dare you 
~presume to criticize? Be humble and 
submit, 

I. moved : better Jeapeth (cf. Lev 11 *4). 

2. noise (vogez, supposed to be con- 
tained in the compound Boanerges), the 
rumbling of thunder which was God’s 
voice (Ps 18 1%, 29 >). 

7. sealeth up in winter when field work 
must cease. 7b. Here AV is right. 

9. north: lit. ‘ scatterers,’ which some 
assume means ‘north. winds.’ Vulgate 
Arcturus. Perhaps we should read ‘ store- 
houses ’ as in Ps 144 }. 

13. Read either ‘ for a rod for his earth ’ 
or ‘ for a rod and a curse.’ 

15. Here follow more anticipations of 
Jehovah’s speech. 

17. You who are prostrated by the 
desert wind, how can you understand 
God’s ways? : 

18. spread out : properly beat out as an 
‘inverted bowl.’ Ss) 

20. wish: lit. ‘say,’ i.e. purpose his 
= destruction by venturing to criticize 

21. bright may mean the opposite 
‘obscure.’ This gives an equally good | 
sense. 

24. wise of heart, ie. in their own 
conceit. 

XXXVIIE-XL. 2. Jehovah’s Speech | 


| out of the Whirlwind.—As has been said, _ 
| God’s answer should immediately follow — 
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Job's last appeal in 31. In this product 
of an inspired genius there is no positive 
theory of suffering; but the great truth is 
implicit that Job was satisfied by re- 
newed communion with God. To-day the 
problem lurks unsolved and insoluble on 
the intellectual plane, but it is relatively 
unimportant to those who are conscious 
of the Divine Presence as Job was. At 
first sight it would appear that Jehovah 
attempts to crush Job by displaying His 
omnipotence, yet as the sequel shows 


. . . God a means hath found, 
Though faith and hope have vanished 
And even love grows dim, 
A means whereby His banished 
Be not expelled from Him.’ 

Ibid. 
It is important to observe that the poet 
pictures Job reconciled to God while still 
in his miserable privations, and that 
Jehovah nowhere accuses Job of sin. It 
is therefore to be understood that there is 
no necessary connexion between a man’s 
own sin and his suffering. Most (but not 
all) of men’s sufferings to-day could be 
removed by the co-operation of intel- 
ligence and goodwill. 


XXXVIII. 2-3. Jehovah takes up 
Job’s challenge in 13 **. 
2. counsel, i.e. plan or purpose. By 


implication it would appear that God's 
plan is clear, but that Job represents it as 
obscure; as the sequel shows, it is clear 
only to God. 
4-18. The wonders of inanimate nature. 
4-7. The earth is one vast majestic 


‘building whose foundation was greeted 


by the jubilant shout of the heavenly 


host. 


=. 27" ~~ 


7. ‘ As the world’s first morning broke, 
The stars still shining sang their song of 
praise.’ 
8-11. The ocean confined within set 
boundaries. 
12-15. The wonder of the morning light. 
13. ‘ The earth is pictured as a vast 
coverlet; and the dawn, which darts: in a 
moment from east to west, seizes this by 
its extremities, brings to light the wicked 
upon it, and shakes them off it like dust " 
(Driver). 
14. And all things stand forth: a very 
slight change gives us and is dyed lke a 


garment. 


15. their light is darkness (cf. 24%’). 
16-30. The unseen regions of the 


universe. 


19. Light and darkness, . separate 


_ mysterious entities to the Eastern mind. 
20. take it, i.e. back to its proper place. 


cern: emend bring it to. 


" 24. light has been mentioned in ™, and 


= ue 


parallelism demands wind. Cf. En 414, 
60 '*, where the chamber of the winds is 
disclosed to the seer by an angel. 

25. channel, down which the waters 
run from the celestial store. 

27. Transfer two letters and read And to 
make the thirsty land sprout with young grass. 

30. It is better to transpose the verb 
and render: 

The waters are frozen*(lit. cohere) like 
a stone, 
And the face of the deep is hidden. 

31-38. Celestial phenomena. 

31. Canst thou: the context seems to 
require Dost thou. cluster: if Pleiades 
be right this may be accepted. The 
“sweet influences ’ of AV are a real loss, 
but we cannot retain the rendering. It 
rests on the authority of Jewish inter- 
preters. In spring the Pleiades were 
visible just before sunrise as the setting 
of Orion marked the advent of winter. 
The sweet influences were thus seen in 
the bourgeoning of spring. 

32. Mazzaroth and Bear are enigmas. 

36. inward parts . . . mind: the words 
cannot be satisfactorily explained. Ob- 
viously RVm must be a better guess. 

38. I.C.C. When the soil becometh hard 
as metal : the meaning then would be that 
rain is sent when the earth is parched. 
RV implies that the rain turns the dry 
dust into cakes of mud. : 

39-XX XIX. 30, The wonders of animat 
nature. 

XXXIX. 10. Read Dost thou bind him 
to the furrow with cords ? 

12. Read that he would return, And 
gather thy seed to the threshing-floor ? 

13-18. LXX omit, though whether be- 
cause they were not in their Hebrew 
exemplar or because they are unusually 
difficult to translate, and 17 seemed ob- 
jectionable, cannot be determined. 

17 may safely be rejected as it mentions 
God in Jehovah’s own speech, 

18. The figure is of the bird scourging 
itself into flight by the beating of its 
wings which lift it from the ground. ~ 

XL. 1. LXX omit rightly. 

2. The challenge. Will one who has 
dared to reprove God give an answer to 
this display of God’s power ? 

4-5. Job’s Reply to Jehovah.—This is 
simply a confession that he has nothing 


to say. And though we recognize the ~ 


appropriateness of the feeling of dumb 
dismay, it is with relief that we read in 
42% Job’s withdrawal of all that he had 
said. As the text stands 42 !*is the sequel 
toa second speech of Jehovah’s. Nowitis 
zsthetically wrong that God should have 
to reveal Himself a second time to Job, 
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_ bring near his sword.’ 


placid good-natured beast 

- smaller creatures their gambols. 
calmly aloof from noisy triflers, and 
_ remains unmoved by the storms ‘which 
___ overwhelm lesset creatures with terror. 
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and the only justification for such a favour 
would be that a fresh and indispensable 
message had to be given. Is this the 
case? The arguments of scholars against 
the present arrangement of the text are 
unanswerable. Jehovah’s second speech 
ignores Job’s confession and continues 
o rebuke him. The hippopotamus and 
crocodile are described at great. length 
unlike the word-pictures of the first 
speech. In 408% Jehovah refers to Job’s 
criticism of His doings among men, a point 
with which He does notdeal. If Jehovah’s 
second speech is genuine it must almost 
certainly have formed a part of one 
speech; but it is very difficult to see how 
it should fit in. Probably it is either 
the first draft or a rival composition. 
41 # could not have been written by the 
author of 38-407. It is intolerable. 

After 40° should be read 422°, and 
thus the poem ends with the patriarch 
repenting his rashness, forgetting his 
sufferings, and rejoicing in renewed com- 
munion with God. 

As the text stands there are two speeches 
of Jehovah, viz. (a) 381-407; (b) 40 ®- 
41 4; and two speeches of Job, viz. 
(a) 40°5; (b) 423. But originally the 


poem ended with one speech of Jehovah, © 


viz: 381-402 (omitting 401), and one 
speech of Job, viz. 40 35, 42 2° (omitting 
Bir), 
6-XLI. 34. Jehovah’s Second Speech. 


7-14. Jehovah sarcastically invites Job’ 


to act as God. 7=38 °. 

8. disannul my judgement means deny 
that My government of the world is just. 

15-24. Can Job control the hippopota- 
mus? This and the following passage 
describe in detail the habits and bodily 
parts of animals known in Egypt but not 
in Palestine (it is just possible that they 


may have existed there, though the 
evidence is untrustworthy). 
15. behemoth: an_ intensive plural 


orm meaning a huge beast. 

190 is literally ‘Let him that made him 
Apparently the 
meaning is Let Job approach him if he 
is equal to God the Creator of the mcaster. 


The following For then gives the ground 


of the ironical invitation. But LXX has 


_a widely different text, and it must be con- 


fessed that parallelism is not maintained. 

; 21-23, form a charming picture of a 

allowing 
He is 


* 340 


23. Jordan probably means no more 


than ‘ flowing water’ (cf. the Mandzans’ 
use). These beasts are not found in the 
Jordan. 


XLI. 1-34. Or the crocodile ? 

9. hope of him, i.e. of the assailant. 

II is very rough. Probably both here 
and in 1° him should be read: 

Whoever confronted him and prospered 
Under the whole heaven not one ! 

13. bridle: LXX coat of mail is much 
better. 

15a. Read His back is courses of shields. 

18. eyelids of the dawn. ‘ The allusion 
is apparently to the reddish eyes of the 
crocodile which appear gleaming through 
the water before the head appears above 
the surface. In the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics the dawn is denoted by the croco- 
dile’s eyes’ (I.C.C.). 

19. The spray expelled from the 
saurian’s mouth gleams in the sunlight. 

30. Allusions to the tracks left in the 
mud by the monster’s scaly belly. 

31. Ointment pan : the vessel in which 
the ingredients used boiled and foamed 
before settling down to a greasy unguent. 

34a is weak, and a slight change gives 
Everything that is high feareth him. 

XLII. 1-6. Job’s Complete Retraction. 

3a is either a gloss from 38 2, or must 
be understood by an implicit ‘ Well didst 
thou say.’ 

4b =38*, and the verse is probably a 
gloss. 

5. Here'is the supreme lesson of the 
book. Job‘ knows that God is righteous; 
he knows that, though he suffers, he is 
righteous also. How these apparent con- 
tradictions can be intellectually recon- 
ciled he does not know. But he and God 
are again at one, a deeper fellowship is 
possible, untroubled by misgivings as to 
God’s moral integrity. . He knows 
that all is well, he and his sufferings have 
their place in God’s inscrutable design ; 
why should he seek’to understand it ? in 
childlike reverence he acknowledges it to 
be far beyond him’ (Peake, cf. also 
Pederson, Israel, Eng. trans., 372 f.). 

6. I repudiate my words, as as 

7-17. Epilogue. 

7-9. God commends Job and ‘censures 
the three friends. It would seem that _ 
when he had brought his great poem to 
an end the writer added the happy ending 
of the well-known story. There is. con- 
siderable difference in treatment and 


looseness of composition (cf. ” and i 


bapienes 


| 10-17. Job’s pee 


exactly doubled. 
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THE PSALMS 
By A. H. MCNEILE 


Introduction.—Among Old Testament | for the future in this life and the next. 
writings the Psalter, from the Christian | (2) Since the Jews read and sang these 


point of view, stands by itself because | 


of the place that it occupies in our 
worship. The following study of it omits 
much that is ordinarily expected in a 
commentary. The titles are not dis- 
cussed; they are no part of the original, 
and sometimes represent different tradi- 
tions in the Hebrew and the Greek. 
The matter is only of archzological “in- 
_ terest, and is dealt with in all commen- 
taries, among which widely different 
opinions exist. The present book, com- 
_ piled for use in the second Temple, was 
made up of earlier collections, which can 
be partially traced with the help-of the 
titles and other indications. The present 
division into five books is an artificial 
arrangement, in which many psalms are 
separated from their original collections, 
apparently in imitation of the five books 
of the Pentateuch. At the end of each 
book (Ps 41, 72, 89, 106, 150) a doxology 
is added, as the Christian Church now 
adds the Gloria to a psalm A large part 
of commentaries is generally occupied 
with attempts to give the exact sense of 
the Hebrew, and to emend the text with 
the guidance of the versions or simply 
by conjecture. Very little notice is here 
taken of different readings, the Revised 
_ Version being the basis throughout; but 
it is earnestly hoped that, for purposes of 
- literary study, the reader will compare it 
with the Authorized and Prayer Book 
: Versions, and with the Douai Version, 
which adheres still more closely to the 
Vulgate. The following pages have two 


5 


_ main objects: (1) The Psalms were selected, 


no doubt from a host of others, as ex-_ 


_ pressing the religious conceptions, and 
4 the national consciousness and hopes 
and ideals, of the times when they were 
written. They belong to different ages, 
and reveal some differences of spiritual 
development, but not such as prevented 
- congregations after the Exile from sing- 
ing them all, mostly as the liturgical 


itual. And it is necessary first to deter- 


ant to the people who wrote 


at they me 
d sang 

of His worship, their ideas of 
41 requirements, their attitude 
‘their en 
Pe eke. 


‘accompaniment of sacrifice and other 
line, entirely apart from. Christianity, — 
hem—their conceptions of; 


| and of His government of the world, 


emies, and their hopes 
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utterances from an earlier stage of reli- 
gious development long before Christ 
came, it is necessary to determine what 
they can mean for us in the light of what 
He is, and has done for us. The original 
thoughts of the writers are transfigured 
for us in the brightness of Christianity. 
The drawing of this distinction between 
the Jewish and the Christian points of view 
was not what interested the early and 
medieval commentators. They treated 
every sentence allegorically and mystic- 
ally, as though the Psalmists’ inspiration 
was of such a kind that it enabled them, 
under cover of contemporary language 
and ideas, to speak directly of Christ 
and His Church. A good English example 
of such treatment in modern times is the 
commentary of John Mason Neale, who 
has some very instructive pages on the 
way in which the Psalms have been em- 
ployed in Christian worship, and on the 
value of antiphons. But in the short space 
that can be allotted to these notes this 
mystical treatment is impossible; they aim 
simply at suggesting quite briefly how the 
Jews expressed their own ideas in their 
Psalms, and the attitude that we, as 
Christians, can take to those ideas as 
we sing the words. 

(1). The Speaker.—In one respect the 
Psalms present a difficult problem. Many 
of them are written in the first person 
singular, ‘I’ and ‘me’ expressing what 
appear to be the thoughts of an indi- 
vidual. Some have the first person plural 
throughout, ‘we’ and ‘us’ clearly re- 
ferring toa community. Again, in some 
cases the singular and plural alternate in 
the same psalm. It is often uncertain 
whether an individual speaks for himself, 
or (which is frequent in the OT) the nation 
is represented as speaking as one man. © 
In a large number of Psalms, especially — 
in the first half of the Psalter, the writer 
seems to pray and hope either as a member 
of the nation, or more often, probably, of 


the small group of faithful Jews whose _ 


thoughts he voices, or whom he addresses 


with comfort or encouragement. These _ 


were mostly poor and despised; those — 
who remained obedient to God’s com-_ 

mands, and in communion with Ae ireneens 
They were conscious of their isolation — 
in the midst of the worldliness and irreli- 
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gion of rich Jews and foreigners by whom 
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they were often scorned and persecuted. 
Once more, Welch (ThePsalter, 69) suggests 
that ‘some leader of praise, a priest or 
even a prophet, may be there speaking as 
the official representative of the commu- 
nity.’ Oran individual might be paying a 
vow, or performing an act of thanksgiving 
in the presence of a congregation. 

(2) The conception of God _ which 
appears in the Psalms is, necessarily, in- 
ferior to the Christian’s. He is trans- 
cendent, but there is no thought of His 
immanence (unless the conviction of His 
omnipresence in 139 is an approach to that 
conception). God is a majestic Individual, 
all-powerful, just, and gracious to His 
people; but of the New Testament 
thought, ‘we in Him and He in us,’ 
with all that that involves, there is not a 
trace. He is the Creator, and Sustainer of 
life. _He judges and punishes all who 
oppose and disobey Him, whether His 
own people or foreigners. His loved ones, 
who obey Him, He protects and rescues 
‘and avenges. He dwells in the heavens 
“among the clouds,’ with other beings 
who are called ‘sons of elim’ (‘the 
mighty ’), or elohim (‘ gods’), or angels. 
He‘ comes’ or ‘ sends down from on high ’ 
to help His people, but at the same time 
He is present on earth in the temple at 
Zion. Some of the Psalmists reach a high 
level of spirituality in the thought of 
being the guests of God, abiding in com- 
munion with Him which is a feast and a 
joy; and one of them (139) definitely 
expresses the truth of the universality 
of His presence or Spirit. 

(3) His government of the world pre- 
sented to some minds a problem of 
desperate difficulty. The shortness and 
futility of human life necessarily weighed 
jas a heavy burden on those who knew 
nothing of a life with God beyond the 
grave. And even heavier was the weight 
of difficulty caused by the sufferings of 
the righteous—either of God’s chosen 
people at the hands of foreign nations, 
or of the class of poor and pious Jews 
at the hands of their rich and worldly 
fellow-countrymen. Many, indeed, were 
able to suppress the mental difficulty; 
they were able, with a sublime optimism, 
to remain confident that some day, 
in this life, ‘ on this side of time ’ (Welch), 
the wicked would receive their deserts 
and the righteous would be rewarded, 
part of the reward being to ‘see their 
. desire upon their enemies.’ This confi- 
dence was rendered easier by the concep- 
tion of the solidarity of the nation and 


wicked punished, not necessarily in this 
short life, but in posterity (see 37 **f., 
a fp OOles, LOZ) a Some managed to 
reach this confidence only after painful 
struggles with self (see 73), of which the 
climax is depicted in the defiance of Job, 
and in the scepticism of the writer of 
Ecclesiastes. None of the Psalmists 
goes to this length, but as long as the 
Christian hope was absent, the problem 
could be met only by endurance. 

(4) His Worship.—The Psalmists were 
at one in their thoughts of God’s greatness 
and glory and loving-kindness. Nothing 
can exceed the depth and beauty of 
their language of praise. The Hebrew 
title of the Psalter is ‘ Praises.’ The Chris- 
tian Church has never found words 
which more perfectly express sheer adora- 
tion. It is difficult to realize the fervour 
with which they must have been sung 
liturgically in the temple courts. The 
Hebrews may be called the inventors of 
the religious lyric; and the rhythmical 
outbursts of the Psalms embodied the 
literary genius of the nation. But beside 
their psalmody, which they traditionally 
traced to David (see Am 6°), and which 
probably originated long before that (see 
The Psalmists, 8-10, ed. D, C, Simpson), 
were their sacrifices, to which songs had 
been a frequent accompaniment. On this 
appears a difference of opinion. The 
prophets had realized clearly enough 
that the formal act of sacrifice, without 
true morality of heart, was not accept- 
able to God. And their protest sometimes 
took the form of a declaration that God 
did not want sacrifices at all (see Am 5 ?5; 
Jer 7 7*). And some of the Psalmists take 
the same attitude (see 40 ®, 50713, 51 16 f., 
691). Butitisa remarkable fact that these 
words were sung in the second Temple, 
where the full array of sacrifices and other 
priestly ritual was still going on. They 
must have been understood in the moral 
sense of the prophets that mere sacrifice 
apart from moral goodness was worthless. 


' The same is true of the Christian sacra- 


ments, to which the animal offerings were 
the nearest approach that the Hebrews 
could make, But they could not dispense 
with the sacramental principle; they were 
compelled to seek atonement in the only 


way they knew. And, generally speaking, © : 


the priestly system is recognized in the 
Psalter. It consists to a large extent of » 
‘cult-hymns,’ hymns in an official col- 
lection, from which the priests selected 

one or more for a congregation or an indi- _ 
vidual to recite, the former often in their _ 


the family: since a man lived on in his 
children he could be rewarded, and the 
bees Ae Stag 
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regular worship, and both on special 
occasions, sais ; 
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(5) His moral-requirements were never 
thought of as beyond the power of man, 
though the Psalmists constantly recog- 
nize that they have transgressed them, 
and express a sense of sin and deep peni- 
tence. They also connected this sense of 
sin, in many cases, with sickness or perse- 
cution or some other trouble which had 
befallen them, it being assumed, as was 
customary in Hebrew thought, that suffer- 
ing was always the punishment of some 
sin, known or unknown (a view which was 


- opposed by our Lord, Lk 13 2°; Jng 2-3). 
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This was the traditional view put forward 
by Job’s friends, while Job, on the other 
hand, was sure that it was not so, and felt 
that God was unfair in permitting him 
undeserved suffering. The same acute 
difficulty, from a national point of view, 
is expressed in Ps 44 1%?*. The character 
that God wanted, the character of the 
hasid, the pious man, His well-beloved, 
consists, to a great extent, of obedience 
to His will in matters of social life; the 
Psalmists, in various ways, illustrate the 
principle ‘ thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.’ A few show a deep devotion 
to that will as laid down in the written 
Law (see 12, 19711, 119). They frequently 
express their loyalty to the one and only 
God, and their repudiation of idolatry, 
with which many of them were sur- 
rounded. But the chief spiritual value 
of the Psalter lies in the profound tone of 
devotion which pervades it, arising from 
the heartfelt communion of the writers 
with God. 

(6) Their Attitude towards their Enemies. 
—It is very difficult for us to enter into 
the feelings of those who were free from 
our modern Western individualism, which 
is largely a product of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. Israel was a tiny 
people in the midst of hostile nations. 
It had been expressly chosen. out by 
God to be His own, and to be taught His 
commandments. ‘He hath not dealt so 
with any nation; neither have the heathen 
knowledge of his laws.’ And so long 
as Israel worshipped Him alone, and 
as a whole adhered to His laws, it was 


unthinkable that He would forsake 


them or allow them to come to harm. 
_ Feeling this, they inevitably made a sharp 


distinction between themselves and other 


‘nations who did not adhere to His laws, 
and to whom they had not, in fact, been 
given. And in the period after the Exile, 


when Jews increasingly tended to mix 


with foreigners and to become worldly 
and irreligious, the faithful few, spoken of 
as ‘the meek’ some forty times in the 
alter, in like manner were acutely 
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conscious of being, in their faithfulness 
and integrity, separated from the mass. 
And when this nation, or this little group 
of hasidim, suffered at the hands of their 
enemies, they were oppressed by the prob- 
lem that their own God was allowing them 
to suffer in spite of their faithfulness to 
Him. If a religiously minded individual 
suffered in the same way, it was only a 
particular instance of the general problem. 
Suffering was always a punishment for 
some sin. How, then, could suffering be 
explained when they knew that they had 
been true to God and their enemies had 
not ? (see especially 89). If the Psalms 
be read with this problem in mind (which 
for Christians is no problem), what is 
often criticized as the “ self-righteousness ’ 
of the Psalmists is accounted for. They 
were able, indeed, to cling to their cer- 
tainty that in this life—in the days of 
their posterity if not in their own—the 
wicked would be punished and the 
righteous rewarded ; but their prayers are 
a continuous ‘ Lord, how long ?’ This will 
also help to explain the vindictiveness of 
their language. God’s interests were 
identified with those of His faithful ones; 
an injury to them, or to any one of them, 
was an injury to Him. And when a holy 
God is in contact with sin or opposition, 
there must be a divine reaction—that is, 
He must punish. Christians have been 
led to understand His punishment in the 
light of the Atonement that He has 
wrought for all men to reconcile them to 
Himself. But since to the Hebrew 
punishment was an exact requital, a 
‘paying out’ of the nature of ‘an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’ God’s 
justice and righteousness, God’s own 
dignity and honour, could not be vindi- 
cated until He had ‘ rewarded the proud 
after their deserving.’ So that they could 
say ‘ in the name of the Lord will I destroy 
them,’ and could pray that God would 
destroy them in the fiercest pre-Christian 
language, not in the spirit of mere un- 
reasoning vengeance, but with the desire 
for God’s vindication of His own honour 
and of that of His faithful servants as 
one and the same thing, to be brought 
about in the same way. Christians, of 
course, cafnot make this language their 


own. They never have any need to pray — 


to God to punish sin at all.. He will do so, 


He is always doing so, without fail. The. 


effects of sin, temporal and spiritual, are 
its punishment, in a world in which 
‘cause and effect’ are the working of a 


God ‘with whom is no variableness, — 
neither shadow of turning.’ And to pray — 
| that there may be a reaction when divine 
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holiness is met by sin is superfluous. 
When we read the imprecations in the 
Psalms we must go behind them, and treat 
them as figurative expressions of our 
horror of sin, especially our own. 

(7) But Israel’s attitude to foreign 
nations had, for some writers, another 
side to it, which may be called the 
Missionary attitude. The Christian mis- 
sionary goes out with the message that 
God loves every human being equally, 
and has provided for his salvation in 
Christ. And He therefore lays upon the 
Church the self-evident duty of leading 
all men to a knowledge of His grace and 
faith in Him. No Hebrew, naturally, 
could reach the Christian conception; 
and verses like 79® and 110® are poles 
asunder from it. The time when the 
wicked would be punished and the right- 
eous rewarded. would finally come when 
Israel. was an ideally perfect people, 
supreme in the world, and it would be 
recognized by all nations that ‘God is 
the King of all the earth.’ Then all nations 
would bow to His rule, and keep His laws, 
and praise Him for His mercies to Israel 
(10215 f,, 21 f., 1384 f.). This is sometimes 
spoken of as the involuntary result of 
defeat (4713, 68 2931, 72 811, 83 15-18) and 
in 2:1912 the advice is given to worship 
God in order to avoid His anger. But at 
times the Psalmists are inspired with a 
wider universalism, the nations joining 
in Israel’s praise of God for what He is 
(67}186* f;, 1004/1217, 04524};14894, 250.8); 
The highest point is reached in 87, where 
one nation and another is recognized by 
God as having in Zion its spiritual birth. 
Cf. LXX, where Meter Seion (Mother 
Sion) is the cry of men of all nations. 
This is the ground of Gal 47°.. And if 
Zion be taken as a type of the Christian 
Church, this can be used as expressing 
our highest missionary aim. 

(8) But the ideas of reward and punish- 


ment, and the ideal of the inclusion of 
_ toreign nations, are bound up with Israel’s 
hopes for the future. Zion would one day 


be supreme, and the posterity of God’s 


loyal servants would be rewarded, ‘and 
those of His enemies would be punished. 
_. No Hebrew thought of this individualistic- 
ally; it was a national event; it was the 
-. final answer to all their longing petitions | 


for judgment and deliverance. And the 


_ seat and centre of this national glorifica- 


tion would be Zion, ‘ the joy of the whole 


ae earth,’ the capital of God’ s people who 
‘o would be, as Isaiah said, 


“all righteous.’ 
Israel would be first and foremost a 


theocracy, as it had ideally always been. 
The = lama of their God, as the Psalm- 


rape us } 344 


teuplopiaents were any gropings | in 


ists delighted to proclaim, had been from 
the beginning and would continue for 
ever. But David who had ‘ ruled them 
prudently with all his power,’ and his 
descendants who had succeeded him in his 
dynasty, had been God’s regents on 
earth. And because David continued to 
live in his posterity the entire dynasty 
could be personified as ‘ David’ or ‘ the 
king,’ and he and his seed could be thought 
of as the recipients of God’s perpetual 
mercy )+i(ro4°5on® £725, 24g en)e The 
might and prosperity of his seed were his 
‘horn’ and his ‘lamp’ (13217; cf. 2S 
2117); and each successor in turn was the 
Lord’s ‘ anointed’ (20°, 28%, 84%, 89%, 
132 1°), whence the later title ‘ Messiah.’ 
Prayers for blessing and help and victory 
were poured out in behalf of the reigning 
sovereign (21, 45, 72; cf. 6314). ..These 
hopes in the king were based upon God’s 
covenant with David, related in 257 
(892 £122% 4? 3132 2912) 4 But the-tune 
came when God seemed to have broken 
His covenant, which was the final horror 
to a nation whose politics and religion 
were one (89 **45), But the Psalmists 
still held fast to the ‘ hope of Israel’ that 
the perfect king of David’s line would be 
born, to rule with unending justice and 
victory over an ideally perfect Israel 
in Zion. Whether it would take place 
before the Exile or after it, when David’s 
crown was cast down to the ground and 
Jerusalem was destroyed, this wonderful 
picture of the future never wholly faded 
from the minds of the Psalmists. The 
king was enthroned in Zion, being that 
day constituted officially God’s ‘son’ 
(2°f.). And when this was true of the 
ideal king, and his ideal dynasty, God 
would give him world-wide dominion 
(2 8, 72 §11, 89 25), and he, ie. the royal 
line, would continue for ever (21 4, 61 ° f., 
7211. Bo 78 £. 798 £5).13242), “One Psalm gs 
unique (i110) in expressing the expecta- 
tion of a king who is also a priest, not of 
Aaron’s line, but possessing a royal 
priesthood which could be compared with 
that of Melchizedek; and he would fiercely 
slaughter his enemies. ; 
Such were the Jewish hopes. And they 
failed. No earthly king, not to speak of 
his dynasty, ruled over a perfect Israel 
in Zion. And this was’ borne in upon 


-many minds after the time.of the Old 


Testament, with the result that they began 
to expect ‘that the Anointed for whom 
they hoped must come from heaven—~ 
an apocalyptic idea of which there is no | 
trace in the Psalter. But both the Old rw. 
Testament hopes and the Bs ieee ; 
no, the » 
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dark, which reached the reality in none 
_ but Christ, whose kingdom was not of 
this world. Some of “the words which 
embody the Jewish hopes cannot be used 
_ by Christians, who know more of the truth 

as itis in Jesus (6.802%) ,25° fafa * 2104) 
_ Such passages led | Marcion to say that the 
Messiah of the Jews was the Son of a 
different God from the Messiah of the 
Christians. We know that He is the Son 
of the same God, but a God who is more 
rightly understood. Much of the language, 
on the other hand, applies directly to 
_ Christ when interpreted with its highest 
_ spiritual meaning. 

(9) Finally, it must be noted that 
hopes of a future life, a real life beyond 
_ the grave, are almost, if not quite, non- 
_ existent in the Psalter. Modern study is 
_ tending more and more to the refusal 

of a date as late as the Maccabean period 
for any of the Psalms. 
_ they are placed, the less probable any 
expectation of a future life becomes. 
_ The nation was everything; the indi- 
; vidual, as such, was nothing. And the 
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immortality of the soul could play no 
part in the national hope of an endless 
_ Davidic dynasty in Jerusalem. The hope- 
_ lessness of the future of the individual is 
® seen in. 6°, 281, 30% ®, 31 12, 3913, 69 15, 
Bormi gt? rs +? 743%; and, the Chris; 
tian can only thank God that He has 
taught him otherwise. There are, how- 


ever, a few passages, speaking of a close, 


- communion with God, so worded that, 
from the Christian point of view, they 
imply a future life, in. which the individual 
‘soul can alone receive complete satisfac- 
tion. These are discussed in the notes. 
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Commentary 


Book I.—Psalms I.-XLI. 


I. In several early Christian and 
Rabbinic writers, and a few Hebrew 
nd Greek MSS., this is combined with 
as one. Bede repeats the ancient Jewish 
comment that it begins and ends with a 
titude. And in Ac 13% ‘the first’ 
‘the second’ is a variant found in 

tern” authorities, and noted as 
Tertullian: The Psalm appears 
een added as a preface to the 


thes the: opie lots 19 m1, 
T h of. Israel’s piety. 
puta ina aegis ol 


And the earlier 


filled at the Resurrection (Ac 13%? cf. 


r etter it was epmpiete as it 


3, 4. With regard to the problem of a 
recompense to righteous and wicked the 
same untroubled optimism is shown as 
e.g. in 37 (see Introduction, § 3). 

5,6. To stand in the judgment is to 
“stand their ground,’ ‘ pass muster ’; and 
those who do so are.constituted the 
congregation of the righteous. The 
Jewish Church (as the Christian Church 
in the NT) is considered potentially to 
have reached its ideal; but to reach it 
actually, it must pass through the win- 
nowing process of divine judgment (cf. 
Mt 31%), i.e. the present, continuous judg- 
ment of Him who‘ knoweth,’ takes notice 
of, overrules, cares about (cf. Am 3 ?), the 
daily moral path of the righteous. 

II. Of the collections of Psalms which 
existed before they were combined in the 
present whole, one was known as the 
‘ David’. collection, the Psalms in it 
often bearing the title ‘ to David.’ This, 
Psalm was the preface to the collection, 
setting forth the expectation of the 
King of whom David was the type and 
symbol (see Introduction, § 8). The 
nations are pictured as plotting against 
the Lord and His anointed one ('’). 
The Lord mocks at them, and declares 
the installation of His king (#6). The king 
cites the pronouncement of the Lord 
constituting him His Son, and promising 
him world-wide dominion (7°). He 
advises the kings of the earth to submit- 
and serve the Lord ('°1%). The hopes of 
an ideal King could be satisfied (though 
the Psalmist could not know it) only in 
Christ. But it is important to notice that | 
the Christian interpretation cannot neces- 
sarily extend to everything that the 
Psalmist wrote. 
Christian, to think of God as indulging 
in derisive laughter at His enemies; and 
of the King as shepherding them with | 
violence, as a tod of iron smashes pottery. 
What is Christian is the installation of 
Christ as King when He ‘ sat down at the — 


right hand of the Majesty on high.’ (Sts 


Paul understood that the covenanted | 
sonship of Israel, of David, and of his. 
dynasty (based on 25S 7 110-16), was ful- 


Rom 1 *). Hence the appropriateness. of 


the Psalm on Easter Day. From that © ; 
moment the world-wide inherita: sf 
went forward towards -accomplis| 


Put the words ‘ Thou at ae Son * 


It is Jewish, and not | 
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reading, ‘Thou art My Son, the Beloved, 
in whom I am well pleased.’ But, further, 
His installation was possible only because 
His Sonship was that of eternal and essen- 
tial Divinity. The passage is used in this 
connexion in Heb1°; and for the same 
reason He could be a High Priest, not 
according to the hereditary order of 
Aaron (5°). 

1, 2. Quoted in Ac 4 *°f. 

8, 9. Alluded to in Rev z*° f., 12°, 19°. 

12. Kiss the Son is an impossible render- 
ing: there is no article, and the word bar 
is not Hebrew but Aramaic (while the 
Hebrew ben occurs in’). With Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Jerome render Kiss in 
purity, i.e. pay sincere homage (to God). 

Ili. A morning Psalm; the opening 
(after the preface) of the Davidic collec- 
tion. The writer is quelling an attack or 
insurrection, and*has just risen from sleep, 
in perfect trust in God who has, in the past, 
smitten all his enemies arrayed against 
him. 

2. My soul, i.e. ‘I,’ my whole self, in- 
cluding the natural life which animates 
the body. With various shades of mean- 
ing the word occurs some 130 times in 
the Psalter. 

8. Salvation in the OT was primarily 
“victory ’ over earthly enemies. Its full 
spiritual meaning belongs to the glory of 
Christianity. 

IV. Anevening Psalm follows, naturally 
adopted by the Church for Compline. 
A hasid, one of the pious and faithful, 


suffers from religious hatred and persecu- | 


tion. Helped before, he prays for mercy 
again ('). He exhorts his enemies to 
“stand in awe’ before God, and to still 
their hostile thoughts by communing in 
their beds at night (7°). He speaks to 
God again in utter trust (8). 

4. Stand in awe. The Hebrew word 
can also mean ‘ be:angry,’ as in the LXX, 
which is echoed in Eph 4 2°; but that mean- 
ing is not possible here. 

6. Many sufferers despaired of help from 


any quarter, but he prays confidently to | 


God. Heechoes in his prayer the priestly 

blessing in Nu 67 (cf. 3116, 443, 67!, 

80 * 7-19) and expects light, gladness, and 
eace. 


7. God-given gladness is greater than 
the joy of harvest.. 

8. ‘makest me dwell alone in safety ’ 
is the true meaning, if the text is correct. 


The Christian can bid his own sinful heart / 


commune with itself at night, and then in 
spiritual, interior ‘solitude’ he can sleep 
in peace, 

_. V, Another morning Psalm of the faith- 
fuk lover of God, who, unlike the wicked,. 


can freely approach His presence. It is 
used at Lauds on Monday. 

3. At the morning hour of prayer (cf. 
5517) I will order or ‘arrange’ what I 
have to offer Thee, and will watch to 
receive Thine answer. The former meta- 
phor may be that of arranging a sacrifice 
(cf. 141 #). The Christian’s prayer may be 
not the less real because it is carefully 
articulated and arranged in an Office. 

4. Thou art not a deity (el) such as the 
heathen acknowledge, that hath pleasure 
in wickedness. Not for an evil man is a 
continual sojourn as God’s guest, 1.e. 
the close communion with Him which 
was the deepest experience of Hebrew 
devotion: | (cfix-152, 23. 5.24, 274, 2528 
6r 4, 65 4,84 *,g1*, 34074). 

9b. Quoted by St. Paul in Rom 3?* in 
the string of passages which has found its 
way into Ps 14 in the PBV (see note 
there). 

VI. The first of the penitential Psalms, 
appointed for Ash Wednesday. The ex- 
pression of physical suffering as bound 
up with mental, is in accordance with 
Hebrew temperament and feeling. The 
enmity of wicked oppressors brought the 
writer with groans and tears nigh unto 
death. When sung in public in the 


| Temple these details would be as meta- 
| phorical as they are to a European con- 


gregation to-day. And, as then, a nation 
or the Church can use the Psalm with 


| deep meaning in time of disaster or opposi- 


tion. The reality with which an indi- 
vidual can use it of the oppression of his 


| sins depends on the depth of his penitence. 


On the relation between sin and suffer- 
ing see Introduction, § 5. 

2. my bones. The corresponding as- 
surance is expressed in 347°, and the 
glad satisfaction in 351°. 

5. The despair of those who expected 
no remembrance of God in the grave, or 
thanks to Him in Sheol (Greek Hades, the 
condition of the departed), is mercifully 
not Christian (see Introduction, § 9). 

8a. Quoted in slightly different forms | 
in Mt 7*, Lk rz 7. 

VIl. A persecuted man prays for de- 
liverance, protests his innocence of charges 
which his enemies bring against him, and, 
like a greater Sufferer, commits himself 
to Him that judgeth righteously. . 

4. Nay would be better than Yea. 

5. On glory see 30 !2, 

6. God has. determined to judge ‘the 
peoples of the earth for their hostility to 
Israel. 

7. They gather round His judgment- 


/ seat. Return thou on. high, if the read- 
| ing is correct, on ee ae figure of ke 
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God going up into heaven, to which He 
returns after the judgment is over. But 
since the next verse ‘pictures it as still 
in progress, we should probably read sit 
Thou on high, i.e. on Thy judgment-seat. 

VIII. A hymn of praise to God the 
Creator. Man isthe climax of His creation, 
and it belongs to him to have dominion 
over the world. Atpresent he has not; the 
ideal is reached only in the Representative 
Man, a thought which is drawn out in 
Heb 2°8, where the Psalm is quoted. 
It is therefore appointed for the Feast 
of the Ascension, when we commemo- 
rate His final triumph. A choice poem, 
with Gen 1 *8 as its theme. 

I. The best emendation of the corrupt 
Hebrew means Who hast put Thy glory 
upon the heavens, i.e. surrounded them 
with it as with a mantle (cf. the converse 


_ simile in 104}+%). 


» F 


2. By the words of even the feeblest of 
mankind hast Thou founded strength for 
maintaining Thy cause against those that 
oppose Thee, and tyrannize over man- 
kind; the heavens, clothed with Thy 
glory, could not do it; only man is 
superior to Nature. The thought of the 
divine strength as an attribute worthy of 
praise led to LXX, Thou hast perfected 
praise, which is quoted of the praises of 
the children in Mt211!*; and cf. the 


= thought in r Cor 1?" 38, 


5. According to the Hebrew and Greek 
the first word should be And, i.e. and yet; 
in spite of appearances man was given the 
highest conceivable dignity. Thou madest 


him to lack but little of divinity (elohim). 
_ LXX and Vulgate have ‘ angels,’ which 


enters into the argument of Heb 2. This 
thought of a plurality of beings arose 
from the fact that elohim is plural in 


_ form, and could denote any manifesta- 
tions of the divine power, even earthly 


' authorities (cf. 82 1+°). 


_ ‘Let us make man,’ etc. 


But the Hebrews 
could use it as a plural of majesty; cf. 
(Gea 1 ™*)2 

6. under his feet: see the allusion in 


 rCor 15 * 27; Eph 1. 


IX., X. Originally one, as they are 
teckoned in LXX and Vulgate; they 
were divided probably for liturgical pur- 
poses, to being left without a title. 


The combined Psalm was written as an 


-acrostic (as 25, 34, 37, 111, 112, 119, 145), 
the letters of the Hebrew alphabet in 
order forming the initials of every second 

But this was disarranged by 


thankful praise for divine help and vic- 
tory in the past. This justifies the confi- 
dence at the end of 10, following an 
agonized prayer to God, who seems to be 
standing aloof, to punish wicked enemies 
and deliver the righteous poor. 

IX. 13. liftest me up, i.e. ‘rescuest me,’ 
“keepest me alive,’ when I have been 
brought near to death. It is true, of 
course, of rescue from spiritual as well 
as human enemies. 

14. His preservation from death will 
enable him to praise God in the public 
worship. 

16b. The supreme instance of this was 
seen when God made the Cross to be an 
instrument of Life. 

17. The wicked [i.e. whole nations, 
parallel with the second clause} shall turn 
back to Sheol, the verb being the same as 
in 8; they shall come, that is, to attack 
Israel, but will be put to flight and 
slaughtered. 

X. 3b. AV and PBV should be corrected 
by the RV; cf. ‘ contemn God ’ (?*). 

7a. Quoted by St. Paul in Rom 3 4 in 
the string of passages which has found its 
way into Ps 14 in the PBV (see note there). 

10. The reading of RVm is probably 
right. é 

15, Render seek his wickedness, and — 
Thou shalt find none, because the wicked 
nation will all have been destroyed. 

18. which is of the earth in Christian 
language would mean ‘earthly,’ ‘human’; 
but the Psalmist probably meant ‘ from 
the land,’ i.e. having been destroyed from 
off the land, referring to 1°. 

XI. In the face of faint-hearted counsel 
(3) the Psalmist retains his firm trust 
in God (*”). 

1. flee to the mountain as a bird: 
your mountain is the rendering of a 
corrupt reading; RVm may be disre- 
garded. The hill country was frequently 
a place of escape for the persecuted, as 
it was a hiding-place for the ‘ little bird ’ 
(as the word means) from its enemy the 
bird ‘of prey. 

3. Render What hath the righteous 
wrought? All the efforts of the righteous 
have been useless (so the faint-hearted 
complain) in the face of the destruction — 
of the foundations of society, the law and 
order of the community (cf. 75 3, 82 °). 

6. Read, with Symmachus, He: shall 
yain coals of fire; snares cannot be rained. 5 
burning wind is the sirocco from the 


| desert. ; 
7b. It is very doubtful if any Psalmist 


knew of a future life (see Introduction, § 9), 


| and it is unnecessary to assume that 
_| meaning here, The NT equivalent is ‘the 


XII.) 


pure in heart shall see God’ (cf. 17°, 
27:4y63)*). 

XII. The Psalmist feels himself alone 
amid. universal hypocrisy and _ loud, 
overbearing oppression. His lament (1) 
is met by the answer of God (°) inspiring 
him with trust (*%). 

3. May Jehovah cut off is a burning 
wish. 

6. The words of men are deceitful, 
but the words of God (in this case the 
words in 5) are as sincere.as refined silver. 
The text in the second clause is corrupt. 

7. this generation is the class or type 
of man now found peenerally on the 
earth (cf. 24°; Lk 1775 

XIII. Hope deferred (: 2). Prayer for 
help (+4). Joyful confidence (* °). 

I, 2. The cry How long? is heard in 
every age; it is echoed by the martyr- 
souls beneath the Altar (Rev 61°), and 
the answer is always ‘ Yet for a little 
season.’ ‘It is no small advantage to 
have a feeling that God is forgetting us. 
, .. Many suffer this, and neither know 
it nor lament it’ (Chrysostom). The 
word rendered for ever, which is scarcely 
possible after the question, should be 
continually, without cessation or relief 
(79°, 89 4°). 

6. PBV follows LXX and Vulgate in 
adding the words of 717: ‘ Yea, I will 
praise the name of the Lord most High.’ 

_ XIV. This Psalm ‘had an interesting 
- textual history. The MS. on which it 
was first written appears to have suffered 
from age or accident, so that * © became 
nearly obliterated. And a hymn-book 
editor reconstructed them as best he 
could, adhering where possible to the 
remains of the words that were still 
visible. In his amended form it was 
included in the hymn-book. as Ps 53. 
The Psalmist speaks of the universal 
depravity of men, workers of iniquity 
devouring Israel. and defying God (1°). 
‘He points to some event in the past when 
_ God threw His enemies into a panic and 
destroyed them (°); and longs for the time 
when He will work for His people again (6). 
4. ‘Probably means By devouring my 
people they have made their bread, i.e. 
_ their living, their wealth (cf. Am 7 !?). 
_. 6.-A much slighter emendation is pos- 
sible than that adopted in 53. All that is 
_ wanted is a correction that will make the 


first half of the verse parallel to ‘ There | 
_ were they in great fear.’ 
%; is difficult to see either connexion or 


At present it 


‘meaning, But a very small change gives 
ce) At the counsel of the poor they were ashamed. 


+9. The words may, but do not neces-. 
ay ie " mwiy, ey that ee was in Sanity: 


us 
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The phrase is occasionally used more 
generally for ‘restoreth the fortunes of,’ 
bring out of any kind of trouble (cf. es-’ 
pecially 1261-4; Job 427°). 

As sung in the Prayer Book the Psalm 
hassuffered another curious fate. St.Paul, 
after quoting words from the first three 
verses in Rom 3 1°12, continues with a 
string of quotations from Ps 5 140%, kOe; 
Is 5978; Ps 361. These were inserted by 
a Christian in the margin of some ancient 
MS. of LXX, and were copied into the 
text of the oldest MS. of LXX that we 
possess, and hence into the Old Latin and 
Jerome’s ‘Roman’ Psalter. Origen, in 
his Greek Old Testament, marked them as 
no true part of the Psalm, and Jerome 
similarly in his ‘ Gallican’ Psalter; but 
the marks disappeared when the Vulgate 
was copied. The verses then found their 
way into Coverdale’s Bible, thence into 
Matthew’s (Roger’s) and the ‘Great 
Bible’ (Cranmer’s). The Psalter of the 
last is that of the Prayer Book, so that a 
string of passages put together by St. Paul 
is sung by the Church as part of this 
Psalm. 

XV. The character of the man who is fit 
to dwell as God’s guest in His ‘tent,’ i.e. as 
a citizen of Zion in communion with Him 
(see on 54). The Psalm is sung on the 
Feast of the Ascension as a memorial of 
the Perfect Man who passed into the 
Dwelling of God. The Hebrew writer 
aimed at social morality; Christianity 
places before us a much higher ideal, 
though most Christians fail to recognize it. 

. PBV, ‘unto his neighbour... 
though it were to his own hindrance’ is 
a duplicate, combining the Gk. and the 
Heb. readings, of which the former is 
perhaps the more probable. 

XVI. Goes further than the last, making 
a near approach to the Christian spirit of 
joyous satisfaction in God as man’s — 
supreme good. It is a ‘michtam,’ 
separated from the collection in - 56-60. 
The word has been thought to. mean | 
‘jewel,’ but at any rate the poem is one © 
of the purest gems in the Psalter. 

2b. The soul that had reached this point 
before the full beauty of God was revealed 
in the Incarnate Christ, had advanced a 
long way on the path of holiness. 

3 is corrupt.. LXX suggests ‘ for the 
saints that are in the land He maketh ~ 
glorious His delight in them.’ Man’ssatis- _ 
faction in God is met by His satisfaction — 
in man; itis the give and take of love. __ 

4-8. He wants no foreign gods; God is 4 
his utter satisfaction, his Adviser, his Pro- | i 
tector. ‘ Let others Choose for themselves _ i 
eons, aelcin i and SERS co} 
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the portion of the saints is the Lord eternal. 
Let others drink of deadly pleasures, the 
portion of my cup is the Lord ’ (Augustine, 
quoted by Briggs). 
9-11. One of the passages in which it 
is exceedingly important to distinguish 
_ between the meaning which the words 
originally had for the Hebrew writer and 
that which they have for Christians. With 
St. Peter who quotes*!°, and St. Paul 
who quotes !® (Ac 2 2°28, 13 8°), Christians 
' can understand them as fulfilled in Christ’s 
Resurrection, which gives us the sure and 
certain hope of ourown. But the Christian 
meaning can be drawn’ more easily from 
_LXX than from Heb: ‘rest in hope’ and 
_ see corruption suggest it more clearly 
than dwell in safety and ‘see the pit.’ 
_ And ‘at Thy right hand’ can carry our 
thoughts to the Ascension. For the 
Catholic Church the verses contain all 
the volume of meaning that she has 
found in them. But. that meaning 
was not visible to the Psalmist. He 
knew himself to be a hasid, rendered 
Thy holy one in 1°, or better, as in 
_RVm, godly or beloved. And the He- 
_ brew seems originally to have had the 
plural, which was afterwards changed to 
the singular. He is confident of two 
_ things: firstly, that God will protect His 
_ saints, and not suffer them to be killed, 
himself among them: his heart, therefore, 
and glory (see on 301”) rejoice; “ my flesh 
also shall dwell confidently {i.e. in safety 
in this life], for Thou shalt not leave my 
life [nephesh, the natural life or psyche 
shared with the lower animals] to Sheol, 
neither wilt Thou suffer Thy beloved 
one{s] to see the pit’; secondly, that God 
would lead him ever further along the 
path of the life that is really life, the life 
lived now in the presence of God, which 
is fulness of joy; and God has endless 
pleasure in His right hand, ready to be- 
stow. Without a definite expectation of 
a future life the writer expresses longings 
which cannot receive their full satisfaction 
withoutit. 
- XVII. There are several points of re- 
‘semblance with 16; but in this case the 
writer is in danger, and communes with 
God in his bed at night (*15). He appeals 
to God to hear his prayer, asserting his 
nocence of character (1°). He prays 
m, of His loving-kindness, to save him 
m the machinations of proud enemies, 
to defeat them and defend him (****). 
en 
is utterly satisfied with his 
ht of God (#415). 


bre * 7* **. 
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2S 22, the first verse of that chapter being — ) 


riched with things of sense, — 


The text 
ecially in. #6 é. a rane ‘ 
"... | Psalmist speaks of rescue from imminent 
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3. I am purposed should probably be 
vocalized as a substantive belonging to 
the previous clause: ‘and findest no evil 
purpose in me; my mouth,’ etc. The 
divine test at night reveals nothing wrong 
either in thought or secret word. 

4. by the word means ‘in accordance 
with the word.’ 

7. Better, them that trust in Thy right 
hand against them that raise themselves 
up. 8. ‘ Thy wings’: see on 57?. 

13. ‘by’ is not in Heb. With RVm, 
‘the wicked which is Thy sword’ (cf. Is 
10°); wicked enemies are God’s. instru- 
ment for punishing Israel. But the word 
seems to be part of the corruption of the 
next verse. 

14a. From the Christian standpoint men 
of the world (‘ this world’ PBV) would 
mean ‘worldly men’; but there is no 
such use of the word in the OT. The 
first half of the verse stands literally, 
‘from men Thy hand Yahweh from men 
the world their portion in life,’ a corrup- 
tion which has invited various correc- 
tions from commentators. 

14b, On the problem of the prosperity of 
the wicked see Introd., § 3. Its growing 
acuteness gradually drove the devoted 
fearers of God, at a later time, to a belief 
in a future life. ; 

15. All that the Psalmist wants is to 
‘see’ God; let me behold Thy face . 
let me be satisfied with Thy form when 
I awake. Close communion with God 
made him feel as though He were visibly, 
or tangibly, present, a mysticalexperience 
which many saints have reached. The + | 
same word ‘form’ is used in Nu 12%. Aa 
The position is the same as in 16: to 
a Christian the words point to the other : 
life; but when the Psalmist has prayed d fe 
to be delivered from death (* ®), the pros- win 
pect of it does not enter into his prayer. 
He is communing at night (*),and prays 
that each morning, when he awakes, he K 
may be satisfied with God’s close presence __ 
(ef: 139078 )it4n« tr 

XVIII. The Psalmis given asDavid’sin  _ 


the basis of the title here. He says in 
effect, ‘ By the grace of God Iam what | — 
I am,’ a king with wide dominions, de- 
livered from desperate perils, and all his 
enemies overcome. In 2S the Psalm | ao 
seems to be in an earlier form, which was _ 
smoothed and corrected for Temple use; 
so that. the two recensions should be 
studied side by side. DRAM Fee ere a : 

4,5. For cords (the first clause. Ne) ae 
is repeated in 116°*) in the two verses 
2S has ‘breakers’ and ‘cords... The  — 


xvim.] 
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peril of death (cf. 161°). But LXX has 
‘pangs,’ hence the renderings of Vulg., 
AV, PBV; and this is adopted by St. 
Peter (Ac 2*4) in reference to Christ’s 
release from death by Resurrection. It 
is an instance of the Christian meaning 
transcending that of the Hebrew with the 
help of the LXX, 

7-15. Ever since the experience at Sinai 
a terrific storm remained a constant meta- 
phor of Hebrew writers to represent an 
appearance of God on earth; ‘ the fires that 
rushed on Sinai down’ (cf. 503,977, 144°). 

12. From the brightness before Him 
[i.e. surrounding His presence] there passed 
through hail and coals of five: i.e. His 
hidden brightness pierces the clouds as a 
storm of hail and lightning, the thunder 
being spoken of in the next verse. (‘ His 
thick clouds ’ must be omitted; the letters 
are an accidental doublet of the almost 
identical letters of “ passed through.’) 

14. Cf. 144 ® 

25,26. The character of each man neces- 
sarily determines what God means to 
him; the effect is as though God came 
to meet perverseness and gave way to it 
(cits? tf 106.483, Romer 4402548) 

35. We know ‘the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ’; the writer attributes the 
same to God, so that God treated him as 
a ‘ great’ person to be greatly cared for. 
LXX adopts another pointing, ‘ Thy 
discipline’; and PBV combines them, 
‘ Thy loving correction.’ 

49. Quoted in Rom 15 ®. 

XTX. The hymn-book editors seem to 
have combined an early Psalm on Nature 
(f°) with a later one on the Law (714). 
The effect was to emphasize the truth 
that Nature and the Law are alike the 
work of God; that is, that the Creator, 
whom all nations reverenced in their 
various ways, was the personal God who 
revealed His will to Israel. To the 
Christian both these aspects are repre- 
sented in the Logos, God’s Agent in 
creation, and also the revelation of His 
Being and Character. The Psalm con- 
sequently gains a volume of meaning by 
its use on Christmas Day. 

2. Each day and night, as though alive, 
hands on to the next the praises of God 
in an endless chain, 

3. They utter songs without words. 

_ 4. The quotation of the words in Rom 
to! led to the thought that the heavens 
symbolized the apostles or the evangelists 

‘in whom God dwells as in the heavens’ 
(Augustine). 

5 was widely interpreted of the Bride- 
groom of the Church, who came forth from 


iy the womb of the B.V. Mary. 


6. He proceeded from the Father, and 
returned to Him (cf. Jn 16 *). 

12;:23. Vor apeicatal errors and secret 
faults, things that he could not remember 
and others that he knew not of, there was 
atonement in the Jewish Law; but for pre- 
sumptuous sins, committed ‘ with a high 
hand,’ there was none (Nu 15 °°f.). He 
asks, therefore, to be cleansed from the 
former, but kept back from the latter. 
The Christian rejoices in the fact that 
Christ bore not only the former but both; 
so that divine absolution is possible even 
for the ‘ great offence.’ 

XX. This and 21 are similar in sub- 
stance and structure, and probably be- 
longed to the same occasion, when prayer 
was offered for a king before battle, 
Refrains or responses in the first person 
occur at 20° and 211%, and one seems 
to have fallen out after 217. The two 
Psalms take on a deep meaning if adapted 
as the Church’s prayer for the triumph of 
Christ over the hearts of men. 

I. on high: out of the reach of enemies 
(ciya7*onAsor+*), 

3. Perhaps a sacrifice was being offered 
as they sang (see Introd., § 4). 

5. setup our banners, if the text is right, 
seems to mean ‘wave’ them in triumph. 

9. RVm is probably right. The transi- 
tion to the thought of the divine King, 
with no indication that the word has 
changed its force, is very abrupt. PBV 
‘O King of heaven’ boldly paraphrases it 

XXI. See on 20. 

4. In the deepest meaning of the words, 
as of much else in the Psalm, this found 
its literal fulfilment in Christ alone. 
Medieval commentators delighted to 
refer He asked life of Thee to the 
prayer in Gethsemane, ‘ Let this cup pass 
from me’; and the long life which He 
gained through death was the answer to 
the prayer. As applied to the earthly 
king for ever and ever meant a long 
reign of uninterrupted prosperity; cf. the 
phrase ‘ O king, live for ever’ (Dan 6 #4). 

9. ‘ Thy presence,’ as in RVm; i.e. when 
Thou appearest in person to punish them. 

XXII. The most remarkable instance in 
the Psalter of revulsion from the deeps 
of agony to the calmness of assured con- 
fidence in God. The first part consists 
of well-defined stanzas. The Psalmist 
feels forsaken of God, though He had 
always helped the fathers of old (#"5). 
His enemies despise and deride him for 
his trust in God since his birth (*1°), 


| They surround him like bulls and lions, 


and he is im extremis (11-15), They sur- 
round him like dogs, maltreating him, 


| and ‘ge and parting his garments a 
: 350 


hae it | ae : i 


_ Himself by our Lord. 
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(#618), He prays to be delivered from 
the sword, the lion, and the wild-ox (1%), 
In the second half: He will offer praise in 
the public worship for God’s mercy to the 
afflicted (726), All nations shall submit 
and serve God (77-*°). The future seed of 
Israel shall serve and praise Him (®*1), 
These contents are expressed as though 
they depicted the experiences and hopes 
of an individual. But the inclusion of 
Part II, which some have thought to 
have been taken from another Psalm, 
was possible only if the sufferings were 
symbolic, and the writer felt himself to 
be in some way representative of the 
nation. The Psalm portrays the perse- 
cution of a faithful nucleus, idealized in 
a personified form (according to a very 
common Hebrew way of thinking), whose 
sufferings were to lead to national praise, 
world-wide enlargement, and a posterity 
which would continue to acknowledge 
God’s work. This hope is repeated even 
more clearly in Is 521*1°, 53, but, like 
all Israel’s hopes, could never be attained 
till they found fulfilment in Christ— 
sometimes in Christ the King, here in 
Christ the representative Sufferer. The 
Psalm was not a prediction of Him, any 
more than all the other Psalms to which 
mystical interpretations can be given, 
but a poet’s expression of a supreme ideal, 
which none but He could embody. His 
actual physical sufferings correspond, to 
a large extent, with those in the Psalmist’s 
description; but the Church’s strongest 
reason for choosing it as a Passion Psalm, 
and appointing it for Good Friday, was 
the application of the first clause to 
It is also used on 
Friday at Prime. 

ra. Our Lord quoted it in Aramaic, 
which is best represented in Mk 15 *4. 

1b is difficult, as the italics of RV show. 
Omitting one letter read ‘ and art far from 


_ my ory, the words of my roaring.’ 


3. RVm gives the literal meaning. The 
praises of Israel, as they rise from the 
Temple, bear God as it were upon a throne. 

7. ‘ Wagging their heads adi OOS?) 
Mt 27 8° and Mk 15 ”° recall the passage. 

8. Commit: lit. ‘roll’ (see 37°). The 
words are echoed in Mt 274°; cf. Wisd 27° ff. 

16. They pierced. The meaning 1s 

probably ‘dug,’ as LXX, Vulgate, Syr. 
The dogs (‘ the unclean, cowardly, worry- 
ing rabble,’ Kirkp.) dug their teeth into 
my hands and feet, i.e. brutally attacked 
ne. There is no NT reference to this 
passage; that in Jn 19°”, Rev 1” is to 
Zech 12*°. gtk es 
18. Jn19%, The quotation in Mt 27’ 

is absent from the best MSS. | 


Rs 
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19. my darling: lit. ‘my only one,’ i.e. 
my life (parallel with ‘ soul’), supremely 
precious to me (cf. 35”). 

21, Wild oxen (cf. 29 ®, 921°) are two- 
horned, not “ unicorn’ (LXX, Vulg). St. 
Paul’s ‘ I was delivered out of the mouth 
of the lion ’ (2 Tim 41’) may be a reminis- 
cence of the first clause. 

22. Used mystically in Heb 2 1” as said 
by Christ, showing that He is Brother 
to men, 

26. shall eat, sc. the flesh of the thank- 
offering. So the thank-offering of the 
Holy Eucharist is in consequence of the 
perfect sufferings of Christ. 

29. Rich and poor alike shall eat. 

XXIII. Every word reaches its fullest 
depth of meaning in the Christian’s peace 
and trust in the Good Shepherd. It has 
often been used as a funeral Psalm, but it 
applies as much to this life as to the next. 

4. shadow of death is a rendering due 
to what is probably a misreading of a single 
word, ‘gloom,’ by dividing it into two. 
It can be applied either to death or to 
the troubles of this life. Aug. (with the 
old rendering) says that this life 7s the 
shadow of death. 

5. The metaphor changes to that of a 
bounteous host. There is a rich table (at 
which he can defy all his enemies, because 
to eat at the host’s table means to be under 
his protection). There is oil for festal 
anointing (‘ Ye have an unction from the 
Holy One’). And the guest dwells for an 
endless sojourn in the house of God 
(spiritual nearness to Him both now and 
hereafter) ; see on 5 *. 

XXIV. Part I.—The transcendent ma- 
jesty of the one and only God, taught by 
the prophets, is seen in Nature ('+*). But 
if He is Creator and Ruler of all the earth, 
the behaviour of all men is equally of con- 
cern to Him. Man, therefore, to dwell as 
His guest (see on*) must be moral (**). 
The latter verses find a parallel in 15, 
but 1:2 suggest a larger thought. 

Part II.—God Himself (not the moral 
man) enters into the holy place (CAS) 
This is a much earlier thought, dating 
from the time when David carried the 
ark to Zion. The two parts are on > 
different planes, and it is probable that 
two Psalms have been put together. For 
Christians they are, of course, one, in 
suggesting a still greater truth, The 
Psalm, like 15, is chosen for the Feast of 
the Ascension, The Creator, who took 
to Himself the perfect Man, enters in 
triumph into the Holy Place. Itis by the 
juxtaposition of the two parts that the 
Psalm can most completely prefigure the 
Incarnate Christ. | > 
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‘I. Quoted, in its Greek form, by St. Paul 
(1 Cor 10 #8) to support the teaching that 
all foods are lawful for a Christian. 

3,4. Thesixth Beatitude (Mt 5%) is based 
on the thought: 

6. generation (cf.12 7). seek, normally, 
as a habit; the verb is frequentative. 
Jacob cannot be understood as a name of 
God. RV adds‘ God of’ with LXX, Vul- 
gate, Syr. 

7. The everlasting doors are the gates 
of Zion of immemorial antiquity, and ex- 
pected to last for an indefinite period. It 
is Christianity that gives to the word its 
fullest spiritual meaning. 

XXV. An alphabetical Psalm (see on 
g-10), nearly intact; a whole verse, how- 
ever, is lost with the sixth letter between 
5and*®. Theacrostic is complete without 
the last verse, which was evidently added 
(as in 34) for liturgical purposes. The 
Psalm divides itself into three: in the 
middle (815) the writer speaks\of God’s 
character in His attitude towards those 
who fear and obey Him. Before and 
after this, petitions for protection, pardon, 
‘and guidance stream forth with no ar- 
rangement from a full heart. 

16-19. [he writer closely connects suffer- 
ing and sin. The idea that the former 
was always the punishment of the latter 
is opposed by our Lord (see Introduc- 
tion, § 5). 

22. Redeem (see on 261%). 

'XXVI. The Psalmist asserts his integ- 
rity, asking God to examine him (}°). 
Pure from wrong he will take part in the 
setvice of thesanctuary which he loves (**). 

‘He prays to be preserved from the sudden 
death that is visited upon sinners (*!), 
He stands safe, and will bless the Lord in 
the services of the Church (#2). The Psalm 
is used at. Prime on Wednesday; and it 
naturally lends itself for the purpose of 
preparation for the Holy Sacrament. 

5. sit with the wicked (cf. 11). 

6. Cf.73'°. For hand-washing as an as- 
sertion of innocence see Dt 21°; Mt 27 #4; 

_ there may also be an allusion to the cere- 
monial purity of the priests obtained by 
‘washing (Ex 30!7%1), The words prob- 
ably suggested the rite of Lavabo. There 

is not enough liturgical evidence to deter- 

‘mine whether compass means march 


- round with music and song while the | 
ee ‘priests | were offering sacrifice, or - 
ee round, 
__ worshippers” standing round the altar, 

y PRA: the former is the more probable 


* sur- 
ie. form one of the ring of 


g. Gather not: take not away in death 
, (cf. ro4 *®; and see Ec 127). . 

hate @ ‘Redeem i in the OT often means RO 
(PBV) or. “rescue” 


cf,'25 23, 315, 4428, 497 £, the meaning 
being necessarily confined to this life. Its 
spiritual value is derived from Chris- 
tianity. 

12a. A metaphor from mountain climb- 
ing (cf. 18 96). The word for even place 
also means ‘ righteousness.’ It is used in 
274’ (‘plain path’), 143° (‘ upright- 
ness’). 

XXVII. Commentators are mostly 
agreed that two Psalms have been placed 
together. Part 1: The Psalmist looks back 
with triumphant joy to a victory over 
enemies (1%), and forward to a safe- 
guarding by God in His ‘tent,’ and 
sacrifices of thanksgiving (**). Part II: 
A plaintive prayer for help, ending with a 
note of encouragement (77%). 

4:) G£.°23*, atid sée'"5-* - (note) iro 
inquire is to get guidance and en- 
couragement from God. This he would 
obtain in the’Temple (cf. 73 1”). 

5a. The divine presence in the Temple 
was itself a safeguard to the city against 
enemies (cf. 31 7°). And the same is true 
when the Temple is the heart of man. 

5b, 6a. See on 20?. to. Cf. Is 493%. 

‘plain path ’: see on 2617. 

13. There is no justification for I had 
fainted, and Heb. scribes mark unless as 
doubtful. It is a plain statement, I have 
believed to see, etc. Toa Hebrew writer 
the land of the living meant ‘ this earth 
on which people are alive’ (cf. 52 °, 116 °, 
1425; Jer 1119; Ezek 26%; and see 56 18). 
To a Christian it means the land of ever- 
lasting life. 

AXVIII. A cry of the Psalmist to God 
to hear him (!+*). A prayer that he may 
not share the fate of the wicked, and that 
they may receive their deserts (5). Then 
the tone suddenly changes: a thanksgiving 
(**). Confidence that God will help the 
king (7). A prayer for the people (). 
The two parts may be Psalms by the same 
writer before and after a deliverance. 

2. oracle would mean ‘ the place where 
God speaks’; but that is due to a wrong 
derivation. J+ should be simply ‘shrine,’ 
the innermost sanctuary of the Temple, 
afterwards called the Holy of Holies. 

3. Draw me not away, i.e. to death. 
It is like “ gather’ (26 °). 


5. the operation of Hishands. What He : 


does is contrasted with what they do (*). 


9b. The Shepherd not only feeds His | 


flock, but ‘ gathers the lambs with His 
arm.’ 
Deum from the Vulgate. 


XXIX. The display of God’s power.in a 
nature shows what He has always been 
able to do, and will do, for His people. — 
| The angels are called ise be. = Dr ¥ 
“952 ; 


The clause is quoted in the Te — 
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God ('+#). His power displayed in a 
thunderstorm (°°). Enthroned at the 
Deluge He is King for ever, and will give 
‘His people strength and peace (11), 
In ancient Jewish worship the Psalm 
was sung at Pentecost and other festivals. 

1. sons of the mighty: lit. ‘sons of 
elim,’ i.e. beings supernatural in origin, 
“heavenly powers (Welch). So 89°. 
PBV ‘ bring young rams unto the Lord’ 
(from LXX) is an accidental repetition 
of the former clause, with eylim, ‘ rams,’ 
for elim, ‘mighty.’ 

2. RVm is right; the angels are arrayed 
in splendour, as the priests in their beauti- 
ful vestments. The word occurs only in 

#96"; 1 Ch 16°79; 2°Ch 202, 

6. ‘ wild-ox’ (see on 22 #4). 

7. God’s voice causes forked lightning 
to flash. Mystical writers think of the 
fire upon the disciples at Pentecost. And 
they compare the seven thunders in the 
Psalm with Rev to ?. 

to. Lit. The Lord sat at the Deluge, a 
word found only in the account in Gen 
6-11. 

11. ‘Gloria in Excelsis is the beginning, 
and pax in terra the end ’ (Delitzsch). 

XXX. The Psalmist nearly died, and 

_ thanks God for healing. Individual, ap- 
parently, in origin, the Psalm must have 
been used with a national significance 
when sung in the Temple. Perhaps the 
reference was to the narrow escape from 
extinction at the Exile. 

3. Some Fathers refer to Christ’s return 
from Hades at the Resurrection. 

_ gs. The vivid metaphor of RVm is right. 

_ For the morning cf. 49 14, 9014. 

9. the dust is the grave, as in 221% 9. 

- The Christian, on the other hand, can 

thank God that the grave is a‘ bed of hope.’ 
12. my glory: the noblest part of my 

being, the soul, heart, rational life; capable 
of praising God (16 ®, 57* =108") ; parallel 

- with ‘soul’ (seeon 37). PBV ‘every good 

- man’ seems to be a curious guess. 

_. XXXI. The trustful prayer of one in 


again in far more troubled language (2?) 
_A renewed expression of trust (11%). A 
blessing of God for 
- troubled (1%). The use of *® as a Com- 
pline Psalm is due to 5 where the soul is 


~ to the Father. : 

+5. Our Lord’s close familiarity with 
‘the Psalm is shown by His use of the first 
Cc is verse in the last seconds of 


hly life (Lk 23 **). The remain- 
t the idea of some 
hat if Christ quoted — 
m in reference to Him- | 


great difficulties, apparently occasioned by 


trouble (!8). His affliction described _ 
His help to the. 


~ in union with Christ in commending itself 


13. The look is for a different purpose ; 


self, the whole Psalm must apply to Him. 
On ‘redeem’ see 26%. The Psalmist 
commends himself trustfully to God in 
this life because He has delivered him 
in the past. Redemption is an aspect of 
the Atonement which vbviously could 
not have been known before Christ died, 
but the Christian can now use the words 
in that sense. 

II. without, in the streets, they publicly 
shunned him. 

15. My times: my experiences, the vicis- 
situdes of my life. Cf. 1 Ch 29 %°. See 
on 4 §, 20. See on 27°, 

XXXII. A penitential Psalm, appointed 
for Ash Wednesday, and used at Prime on 
Ferias in Lent. The remembrance of 
penitence and the blessedness of forgive- 
ness in the past (1). God is a refuge 
for the godly and for the Psalmist him- 
self (7). God (probably) is represented 
as speaking, saying that He will guide 
and counsel (**). The Psalmist rejoices 
in His mercy (1%). Some have thought 
that *11 are from a different Psalm 
from 1-5, dealing with rescue from enemies 
instead of penitence; the tone is felt to be 
hortatory rather than reminiscent, * ®,, 
being thought to contain words addressed 
by the Psalmist to those whom he ic 
teaching. But no sure conclusions can 
be drawn because the text of the last 
clause of each of the verses * ® ® ® is cor- 
rupt, various emendations being proposed 
which must be studied in commentaries. : 

1, 2a. Quoted by St. Paul (Rom 47f.) 
in connexion with his doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith. 

4. Mental misery expressed itself in 
physical misery, the punishment continu- 
ing to burden him so long as he kept 
silence and would not acknowledge his 
guilt. The unburdening of conscience is ie 
often arelief tothe body as wellasthesoul. _ 

XXXIII. A beautiful Psalm with no Be 


some victory, for which the congregation re 
gives thanks. Praise to God for His oe 
faithfulness and mercy (1). The divine 
word had power in the Creation (**). 
He has power, with His everlasting == 
counsel and thoughts, to frustrate the es 
counsel and thoughts of the nations, So 


that His chosen people can praise Him } 


(1°12), He looketh at all nations jamaterial « yo 3° 
strength is of no help, but His look is 

a safeguard to them that trust fin Him.” 
(819), Israel has trusted Him, and = 
rejoices (20-2), lon 


from that in 142. 16-18. Cf. 147 20, 14, aR ie 


- XXXIV. Analphabetical Psalm (secon 
9,10); asin 25 the sixth letter is missing, = 


i 
“f 


=~ 
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and the last verse is additional after the 
end of the acrostic. On account of ® it 
was used as a Eucharistic Psalm in the 
early Church. 

7. The angel of the Lord (only 
35 °° in the Psalter) is not an angelic 
minister inferior to God, but God Himself 
manifested as the Guardian of His people 
(cf. Ex 23 *° ff.). He commands the host 
which encamps round them (cf, 2K 61’; 
Zech 9; and see 91-4). 

8. Everything that is true of God is 
true of Christ as Lord; hence the use 
of the words in 1 P 2%. 

11. Come,sons: cf.‘ Hear,sons’ (Pr4'). 
The word in the mouth of a teacher is 
characteristic of Pr 1-8, and the fear of the 
Lord of the Wisdom literature generally. 

13-16a. Quoted in 1 P 31°22, 

22. On redeem see 2611. 

XXXV. The Psalmist calls upon God to 
defend him (i.e. the community of godly 
men whom he represents) against cruel 
and treacherous enemies. There are 
three stanzas: Prayer against them (!*). 
Their gratuitous treachery (417). Re- 
newed prayer against them (1*?7)—each 
stanza being followed by a vow of praise 
(2 £., 18 28), 

_ 5, 6. the angel of the Lord: cf. 347. - 

8; at unawares: better ‘which he 
knoweth not,’ an echo of Is 471!*, where 
the word for destruction is rendered 
‘desolation’ in the RV and AV. For 
‘ with destruction ’ in the last clause read 
the pit that he had digged, an echo of 9}. 

11. They demand of me retribution for 
wrongs of which my conscience is innocent. 

13. He used, before they showed them- 
selves to be enemies, to fast, pray, and 
mourn when they were sick, and this is 
their return (cf. 109*). And my prayer 
returned, etc., perhaps means ‘ my prayer, 
having failed to bring a blessing to them, 
reacts with blessing upon myself’ (cf. 
Lk 10°), 

15. smiters (RVm) isright. I knew not 
seems to mean either ‘I knew not why’ 
or ‘for things that I knew not,’ the 
latter echoing 1". 


16, The first clause is corrupt; see com- | 


mentaries. 17. darling: cf. 22 2°. 

19. The last words (cf. 69 4) appear in 
Jn 155, 

20, quiet in the land: i.e. Israel as the 
peaceful worshippers of God. 

26. An echo of *,, With ?5-27 compare 
the similar 40 1416 —70 2-4, 

XXXVI. The blatant wickedness of one 
who fears not God nor His punishments 


_ (4). On the other hand, the character of | 
_ God (*7) is as a flowing stream of satisfac- 

_ tion to them that recognize Him (°°), A 
a 354 


confident prayer of the righteous perse- 
cuted by the wicked (#°1?), In ®* there 
is a large, world-wide conception of God’s 
kindness to men and beasts which has 
seemed to some to be on a different plane 
from the rest of the Psalm. But at any 
rate it forms a fine answer to the practical 
atheist. 

1. his heart (RVm and Vss.) must 
be right. Transgression is -personified 
and pictured as speaking to the wicked, 
though no words are given, Lit. ‘ there 
is an oracular utterance of the trans- 
gression of the wicked within his heart.’ 

2. Render, For it [i.e. transgression] 
speaks smooth things to him in his eyes, 
with vegard to the finding out of his sin 
and hating it. It tells him that God 
does not search out sin for punishment, 
or hate it. A striking description of 
self-deceit. 

6, 7. They are as far-reaching as the 
heavens (cf. 10314), and as profound as 
the great deeps of water beneath the earth. 

8. God’s blessings are as a _ feast 
(cf. 23°, 63°) and a river; a spiritual 
foretaste of the Eucharistic Feast, ‘the 
torrent of pleasure, the richness of the 
house of God.’ 

9. ‘ Golden sayings like this anticipate 
the revelation of the Gospel ’ (Kirkp.). 

II. drive me away, as a fugitive exile. 

XXXVII. An alphabetical Psalm (see 
ong, 10). In face of the problem of the 
prosperity of the wicked some (as in this 
Psalm) were able, with an unshakable 
optimism, to retain their simple, old-world 
confidence that the wicked rich could not 
be permanently prosperous, and that the 
pious poor must, in this world, be com- 
pensated. For others this was difficult, 
if not impossible (see Introduction, § 3). 
The Christian, who knows that the 
blessedness of the righteous is not in 
temporal things but in the eternal, may 
—and must—read this thought into the 
Psalm, with thanksgiving that he has 
been led to the full truth that the Psalmist 
had not reached. The style and tone are 
didactic, as in Proverbs, and’ in other 
exhortations of the ‘ wise men’ of Israel. _ 

5. Hebrew poets did not avoid mixed | 


| metaphors: thy way, thy plan of life 


in the midst of- difficulties, is a burden 
which thou must voll (RVm) upon the 
Lord. Cf. 228 (if the text is right), 1 P57. 

7. Silence (RVm) before Him in the 
deepest stillness is the deepest prayer 
{cf..624% 5), . 

11. From this verse our Lord drew the. 
third Beatitude (Mt 55). Those who — 
inherit are differently described in 
% 11,22, 29,34, The Psalmist understood 
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the land to refer to future temporal 
prosperity; to Christ ‘the earth’ was 
the most general term for this world, but 
viewed ideally in the light of the 
“ regeneration.’ 

20. RV and RVm are both possible 
renderings of the first clause as it stands; 
but it is probably corrupt. Some would 
read as the kindling of ovens (cf. Mt 6 ®°). 

28. they are preserved for ever. The 
necessary 16th letter is restored by read- 
ing, evil men shall be destroyed for ever 
(‘ evil men,’ having the same consonants 
as ‘for ever,’ was accidentally omitted). 

37, 38. The latter clause of each should 
be rendered, There is posterity to the man 
of peace .. . the posterity of the wicked shail 
be cut off (cf. *8, and see Introduction, § 3). 

XXXVIII. The Psalmist confesses sin 
which has resulted in physical sufferings, 
abandonment by friends, and the cruelty 
of crafty enemies. At three stages (* 1% 

' 21 f.) he addresses God in hope and trust. 
It is a penitential Psalm, appointed for 
Ash Wednesday, and said at Terce on 
Ferias in Lent, in using which the 
Christian remembers, as often, that we 
have been freed from the Jewish idea 

_that suffering is necessarily the result of 

_ sin (see Introduction, §5). In liturgical use 
it could be sung as a description of the 
nation (cf. Is 1 *’). 

_ 13. Like One whose sufferings were the 

result of others’ sin he opened not his 

_ mouth (Is 53’). 

_ - XXXIX. The Psalmist tries to keep si- 
lence in the face of opposition of enemies, 

‘ but cannot (1°). His physical sufferings 

- have brought him near to death, and he 
pours out a pitiful complaint on the tran- 
sitoriness of life (4°). He assumes (see 38) 
that the sufferings are the result of sin, 

and with a brave Old Testament faith he 

_ hopes in God that He will heal and forgive 

him, and spare him a little longer from 

_ death when he will ‘no more be.” But 

there is not a ray of hope of any life 

beyond. It is used in the Church as a 

_ funeral Psalm; but the Christian, as he 

reads it, has to supplement it by the sure 

and certain hope (see Introduction, § 9). 

6. Render, Surely as a (mere) sem- 


as a vapour do they make a turmoil. 
_ *Semblance’ (lit. ‘image ’) is something 
as unsubstantial as, e.g., a reflexion in 
a mirror. ‘ Vapour’ (usually rendered 
‘vanity ') is the word which is used with 


blance doth man walk to and fro; surely j 


tory and unabiding is man as he walks 
nd bustles about. He heapeth up, 
: there is the same mournful com- 


tes \ 9 


such sadness in Ecclesiastes. So transi- | 


in’ in Ec Gite v4 r y ; 7 


11. like a moth: PBV adds ‘ fretting a 
garment,’ which is a correct explanation, 
but is not in the Hebrew. 

12. I am a stranger and a sojourner, 
because I can be with Thee only in this 
short life (cf. Gen 47°). The words are 
transformed by the Christian hope in 
re iaes ciotiebrrr 23. 

XL. The literary history of the Psalm 
does not affect its value from the point 
of view of Christianity. As a Hebrew 
composition it consists of what were 
clearly two Psalms put together. 

Part I: 1-11. God is praised for deliver- 
ing the Psalmist from the depths of peril 
and misery (?°). Happy is he who has not 
turned to arrogant apostates (#). The 
wondrous deeds and words of God are 
beyond description (°). The Psalmist 
would offer sacrifices if He desired them; 
but what he will do is to live according to 
His written law (°*), and teach it to others 
(21°). And so God will pour out His 
mercy upon him, and continually preserve 
him (#4). 

Part II: 12-1'7. He closely connects the 
evils that compass him about with his 
iniquities that have overtaken him (2%). | 
These evils are the persecution that he 
suffers from his enemies, against whom 


-he prays (1315), On the other hand, he 


utters confidence in God and a prayer for 
help (3%17), The second part is con- 
nected with the first by the word ‘ for’ 
in 12, But there seems to be no real con- 
nexion of thought, and }*1” is repeated as 
a whole Psalm in 70. It is possible, as 
some have thought, that 1? was added by 
the hymn-book editor who placed the 
two together. 

In its Christian use it is a Psalm for 
Good Friday, and is used at Prime on 
Friday ; and its application to Jesus Christ 
is supported by the quotation of *%, in 
their LXX form, in Heb1o*’. It is 
impossible, however, for the whole Psalm 
to be applied to Him, especially 7? (‘mine — 
iniquities’; cf.695), but the Christian 
can use it of himself, because God has 
delivered mankind potentially, and will 
deliver every man actually, in virtue of 
Christ’s death. : 

6. On the attitude of the Psalmists to- 
wards sacrifice see Introduction, § 4. The 
ear is in the form of a hole or opening; 
and so God has opened (RVm, ‘ digged ’ or 


-‘ pierced ’) it; He has made ears for man, 


which implies the necessity of obedient 
listening to His commands. The LXX - 
(perhaps through a misreading) has “a 
body hast Thou prepared for me’; but — 
this lent itself more readily to a mystical 

interpretation, and could be quoted with 
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truth as referring to the Incarnation. 
‘ The possession of a body implies the 
duty of service, in the same way that the 
possession of ears implies the duty of 
obedience’ (Kirkp.). 

7a. Lo,I amcome. When the servant 
realized that sacrifices were not wanted— 
in themselves, indeed, they were useless, 
since they atoned only for unwitting 
transgressions—then he appeared ‘before 
God ready for active obedience. InLXX 
the word for I delight is placed after to do 
Thy will; and by its omission Heb 10’ has 
‘Lo I am come to do Thy will’ as a con- 
tinuous sentence, the intervening words 
being a parenthesis. 

7b. The Psalmist says that in the Mosaic 
Law obedience is prescribed to him; but 
when the Greek was taken as referring to 
the Messiah, it was understood to mean 
that His earthly obedience was foretold 
in prophecy, in the roll of the book it 
hath been written of me. 

14-16 (=707*). Compare the similar 

25-27 

XLI. God helps the sick and afflicted 
(1:3), and the Psalmist, sick and afflicted 
(*°), prays to Him with confidence (1°1?). 

1a. The meaning is probably Blessed 
ts the prudent weak man. ‘ Prudent’ 
implies the wisdom of moral integrity, 
such as the teachers of Israel after the 
Exile loved. to inculcate; and ‘ weak’ is 
a wide term covering ‘ sick,’ ‘ poor,’ and 
‘ afflicted.’ 

36. The words mean ‘ Thou changest 
all his lying down in his sickness,’ i.e. 
changest it into health. 

4. my soul (see on 32) is my whole Self in 
its natural life, in the Hebrew value of the 
word; for the Christian it is something 
greater, in which, however, the natural, 
bodily life is included. The clause occurs 
in the Ferial Petitions in the Offices of 
Terce, Sext, and None; and the word 
can always be given its widest signifi- 
cance. 

6. If he visits me he utters false pro- 

fessions of sympathy, but his mind gathers 
fresh material for mischief, which he re- 
' peats abroad. 
- 8. A base thing (cf. 101%) is poured 
upon him : a vile disease was inseparable 
in thought from. its necessary cause, a 
‘vile. sin (see Introduction, § 5)... 

9. Cf. 5538 f., 2°f. This treachery found 
_its supreme embodiment in Judas (Jn 
1318 ; cf. Mk 1418); and see our Lord’s 


Io. ‘We are thankful that. requital was 


ish3- As the Christian Church 1 ads the 


t ‘ 
7 ‘ 


- bite aaa to Scripture in; on 17.33, ,amc?:| 
_. St. Peter’s allusion in Ac 1? 


; | not the purpose of our Lord’s raising up. | 


‘Gloria’ to each Psalm, so the Jewish 
Church added one at the end of each 
Book (see Introduction). 


Book II.—Ps XLII.-LXXII. 


In this and the next Book, with very 
few exceptions, which were probably 
due to scribes, the personal name Jehovah 
is avoided, Elohim being substituted; 
this may have been due to the predilection 
of an editor, or of certain classes of society. 
Hence it is often called the Elohistic 
collection. 

XLII., XLIII. These Psalms, of which 
the second is explained by the first, were 
one (43 thus having no title). They con- 
sist of three stanzas, each ending with the 
same refrain. An individual, a priest or 
Levite, speaks as the mouthpiece of ali 
the exiles who longed for restoration to 
the Temple-worship, in which he used to 
take a leading part. It is a yearning 
expression of ‘the zeal of Thy house.’ 
43 is said at Lauds on Tuesday, and lends 
itself naturally to be used by a priest on 
his approach to the Altar. 

XLII. 5. The Greek has ‘ Why art thou 
sorrowful’ (and in 43°), the word used 
by our Lord in Mt 26 8; Mk 14 *4. 

6. cast down: the same Greek verb 
is used by our Lord in Jn12?’. He is 
banished from home in the region of the 
Hermon range, where the Jordan rises, of 
which Mizar (otherwise unknown) was 
evidently the name of one of the hills. 

7. cataracts (RVm) is right. The falls 
of the Jordan symbolize to him the 
trouble with which he is overwhelmed 
(cf..601 f,,. 524-4); . 

8. Loving-kindness is almost personified 
(cf. 43.7}.57.5,.85,29 f., 894%). 

10. The enemy taunt him with the 
apparent failure of his God to protect 
His people—one of the most agonizing 
problems that Israel knew, and often to 
those who know too little of the Nature 
of God an agonizing problem still. 

XLIV. Confidence in the future be- 
cause of God’s dealings with the nation 
in the past (38). A stricken cry that His 
present dealings are in awful contrast 
with those (*?#). A well-nigh desperate 
prayer for help (24-28). 

3. the light of Thy countenance _ (see 
on 4°). 

19. National trouble might.be expected 
to be the punishment of national apostasy, 


but of this there has been none (see Intro- — 


duction, §6). 


22. ‘ Nay, for “Thy sake,’ etc.: so far. z; 
from apostatizing, we are actually being ey? 
martyred. St. Paul eno fee the verse in 
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Rom 8 ** to prepare his readers for the 

possibility of Christian martyrdom. 

26. redeem (see on 261%), 

XLV. The Psalmist ‘ speaks the things 
that he has made [i.e. composed] for a 
king’ at his marriage ('). To the king 
(7*). To the bride (!°*). Concerning 
the bride (}*1°). To the king (1%17). It 
is clear from 4*®, and from the Oriental 
details in ®f.,12!4, that the Psalm deals 
with an actual situation, and is not only 
prophecy. But as addressed to a human 
king the words are exaggerated and 

_ rhetorical, the courtly poet feeling sure 
that the king (whoever he was) would 
prefer the language of high ideal. But 
for that reason it is really applicable only 
to Him who fulfilled it to the highest. In 
the Gregorian use the Psalm was appointed 
for the Feast of the Annunciation; but in 
the Anglican, Sarum, and Roman uses the 
marriage of the King is the unity betwixt 

Christ and His Church, and the Psalm is, 

therefore, sung on Christmas Day, when 
_ that unity potentially began. 

2. Because tne Spirit of the Lord was 

upon Him (Lk 418), grace was poured 
upon His lips (ib. *); therefore God has 
blessed Him for ever. 

3-5. The poet calls upon the king to 
use his might for right. 

__ 6. As addressed to an earthly king the 

_ words of the first clause, both translation 
_ and text, have been much disputed. The 

Psalmist cannot have addressed it to God 
Himself, since he speaks of God, thy 

God directly afterwards. It must be 

_ studied in commentaries. But as applied 
to Christ it causes no difficulty. 

6, 7 are quoted in Heb 1 *® to uphold 
the essential ‘difference between Christ 
and the angels. 

to. This self-surrender and detach- 
ment are demanded from each member 
of the Church (Lk 14 **). 

11. He is fairer than the children of 
men (2), but He desires in them a beauty 
corresponding to His. With Vulgate and 
PBV the Christian can boldly add ‘ God’ 
after ‘Lord,’ though it is not in the 
Hebrew. 

12. ‘ The kings of the earth shall bring 
‘their glory and honour into it’ (cf. 68°, 
pers TP): ay . . 
PUTO: 
king: ‘as thou hast succeeded to thine 
ancestors on the throne, so may thy pos- 
terity not fail to succeed thee.” 
XLVI. Confidence in the safety of 


er 


oe 


a ——- 


Ce a ee 


om 


The poet’s wish for the earthly | 


end of the first stanza. In the Roman 
use the Psalm is sung at the consecration 
of a church or altar. It finds its true 
fulfilment in the Catholic Church, un- 
moved in its security through all the up- 
heaving crises of its history. Luther’s 
well-known hymn ‘ Ein feste Burg’ is 
based on it. 

4. Cf. Is 8 §, 33 %4, written on the oc- 
casion to which many have thought that 
the Psalm belongs. 

XLVIJ. The victory of. the great King 
over all the earth, so that foreign nations. 
will come under his rule (see Introduc- 
tion, § 7). The Psalm is used on the Feast 
of the Ascension as proclaiming His 
heavenly sovereignty after His victory 
on earth. 

5. Having come down to win His 
victory God returns to heaven (cf. 68 18). 
The trumpet was. suggested by the 
triumphal procession when the ark was 
carried to Zion. 

9. In the second line, with was acci-. 
dentally omitted before the people of, 
the consonants being the same. The 
shields are the rulers (cf. 84 ®, 89 18). 

XLVIII. The presence of God has pro- 
tected Zion from a foreign attack (3°). 
His name and praise are celebrated in the 
Temple and to the ends of the earth (*?°). 
See she is unscathed (1114). The Psalm 
is sung on Whitsun Day, the birthday 
of the Church, which will remain for ever 
secure. 

2. Beautiful in elevation: the Church 
is ‘a city set on a hill, that cannot be hid.’ 
the joy of the whole earth (cf. Lam 215). 
the city of the great King (cf. Mt 5 *°). 

7. The enemy are wrecked like ships of 
Tarshish, or they are themselves the ships, 
as in Is 33 7}. 


villages in the surrounding country. 

14. even unto death at the end of a 
national Psalm is quite improbable; the 
Heb. means upon death. The text is 
corrupt; see commentaries. 

-XLIX. An Introduction 
(14), The wickedness of the rich should 
not cause fear, since rich and poor, brutish 


and wise, die alike 


Sheol, while the righteous will be supreme 
when the ‘ morning’ 


ing the two stanzas. 


ei fae 
read nt ( 


ey! aa A aa 


11. the daughters of Judah are the. 


to the poem ; 


(512), Those who. 
trust in riches will go to the realm of © 


of vindication 
dawns (13-20), 1%. 20 are a refrain conclud- — 
On the certainty | 
of the punishment of the wicked the 
Psalm is parallel with 1, 37; and many 
passages throughout the Psalter. But _ 
| the thought that death is the. equal fate — 
in | of all men alike approaches the sadness 

) 1e | of Ecclesiastes. The Jew knew,only of = 
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a life with God now; the Christian can go 
further, and read the whole Psalm in the 
light of the Resurrection (see Introduc- 
tion, § 9). 

7. On the Jewish meaning of redeem 
see 2611, 

8. To preserve the life of a fellow-man 
from death, so that-he should not see the 
pit, is costly, it demands more than man 
can give; it is utterly beyond his powers, 
so that for all.time it is useless for him 
to make the attempt. 

14. On ‘the morning’ see 30°, go!4. 

L. God approaches in storm and 
tempest for judgment ('*). He tells 
Israel that He desires not sacrifices but 
praise and prayer (1°). He rebukes the 
wicked for stealing, adultery, and false 
witness (2°22), His conclusion (2% 7%). 

2. The perfection of beauty 
Ivam’ 2 **). 3. See on 18 7-25, 

8. God has no fault to find with the 
regularity and correctness of their ritual. 
But they were offering Him only what 
was His already. What He wanted was 
the thanksgiving which really came from 
themselves (see Introduction, § 4). 

18-20. God speaks of three of the 
fundamental laws of social morality in 
the-Decalogue. 

23. to him that ordereth his conversa- 
tion (‘ aright’ is not in the Heb.) repre- 
sents two corrupt words, which need 
emendation. 

LI. The Miserere is the penitential 
Psalm par excellence, used incessantly by 
Christians as the supreme expression of 
sorrow for sin. Itis said in the Commina- 
tion Service on Ash Wednesday, and many 
use it at every hour-Office on Ferias in 
Lent. 

4. be justified, etc.: be shown to be 
in the right when Thou givest sentence, 
and be proved clear of wrong when Thou 
passest judgment. The last word in 
LXX may have the same meaning, but 
_ in Rom 3‘ St. Paul quotes it as a passive, 

which his context requires; and this is 
followed in Vulg and PBV in the Psalm. 
St. Paul’s word ‘ overcome,’ from LXX, 
is the Aramaic meaning of the.Hebrew 
verb for ‘be clear.’ To have sinned in 
order that God might be justified would 
_ have been to do evil that good may come, 
a formal result of strict logic which St. 
Paul repudiates i in the following verses in 
Romans. A culpa can be felix in effect 
but not in purpose, though it seems to 
man as though they must be one to the 
foreknowledge of God. Some understand 
- such words as ‘I confess this’ to be im- 
a court before that thou mightest, etc. 
5. The doctrine of ve sin liad not 


(cf. 


been reached in the Psalmist’s time. But 
he confesses racial evil, in which every 
human being is involved from the first. 

14. He does not ask to be kept from 
bloodshed; the guilt of it was lying upon 
him, and he asks to be released from it— 
whichis what divine absolution does. The 
guilt of blood may stand, for the Christian, 
for the guilt of any mortal sin, that is 
fatal, in its nature, to himself if not to 
another. 

18,19. This conclusion evidently belongs 
to alater time, when the walls of Jerusalem 
had been destroyed, and God was ex- 
pected to be pleased with animal sacri- 
fices, contrary to the spirit of 1® (see 
Introduction, § 4). The Christian can use 
the words with the thought that when 
the heart has been ‘built up’ after 
penitence, God will be pleased with 
sacramental offerings. 

LII. The destruction of those that trust 
in riches (cf. 49), and the safety of the 
godly. - 

5. the land of the living (cf. 271%). 

8. Cf. 921*f., which makes it probable 
that trees grew in the Temple courts, 
where the soil was thought of ideally as 
being very fertile. The verse is a good 
instance of the use of the Ist person sing. 
when the Psalmist speaks as the repre- 
sentative of a class. On dwelling in the 
house of God, of which this is a simile, 
see 54. The wicked trusted in the abun- 
dance of his riches, but I trust in the 
mercy of God. 

LIII. A revised form of Ps 14. 

LIV. A prayer for help against enemies 
(13). Confidence that God will destroy 
the enemies and deliver the Psalmist (*’). 
Used on Good Friday, and every day at 
Prime, with the thought of the deliverance 
of Jesus Christ, and of every Christian, 
from his enemies. 

6. With voluntariness, gladly, will- 
ingly, will I sacrifice (see Introduction, 
§ 4). PBV makes less clear the sacra- 
mental aspect of the worship. 

7b. The Christian cannot use the words, 
except of the overthrow of his spiritual 
enemies; he has learnt to say, ‘ Father, 
forgive them.’ 

LV. The Psalmist’s prayer in distress 
(8). His indignation against ° his 
enemies, especially against a treacherous 
friend (*7°). Assured trust in God (1&8), 


9. divide their tongue: let their counsel 


be divided against itself, as in the case of 
the builders of Babel. 

13, 14, 20, 21. It was natural for the — 
Church, from an early date, to think of. 
Judas (cf. 41°). 

- 15. On the vindictive language to so 
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found in some of the Psalms sée Introduc- 
tion, § 6. 

19. who have no changes: i.e. either 
“ who are unchanging in their godlessness ’ 
or “who are unchanging in their pros- 
perity” and therefore self-complacent 
and godless. ‘Changes’ cannot mean 
“repentance ” as PBV implies. 

22. Alluded to in 1 P 5 7 with‘ care’ 
(LXX) for burden, the meaning and read- 
ing of which are doubtful in the Hebrew. 

LVI. From enemies that seek his de- 
struction (1), and that are malicious and 
underhand (°°), the Psalmist is confident 
that God will deliver him (*f., *"). 
Thanksgiving (?7*'9), 

8. ‘ The tears of penitents are the wine 
of angels’ (St. Bernard, quoted by 
Kirkp.). Free Chit &; 

13. the light of the living, like ‘ the land 
of the living’ (see 27 1%), was confined to 
this life for the Psalmist; the Christian 
has been taught more. 

LVII. A confident prayer for help 
against enemies (1“*). Thisconfidence leads 
the Psalmist to burst into praise(*?°). ?and 
_ 1! are a refrain at the end of each stanza. 
Written as an evening Psalm. No higher 
confidence is possible than that which 
leads to praise before the deliverance 
comes. In the Christian it is at its 
highest because he praises the risen Christ 
through whom the deliverance comes. 
Hence the choice of this Psalm for Easter 
Day, with the further thought of the 
deliverance of Christ from His enemies. 

I. Thy wings is here probably a figure 
from the cherubim whose wings spread 
over the ark; it is the brooding, protecting 
presence of God, afterwards called by the 
Jews ‘the Shekinah’ (cf. 17 °, 61 *, 91 *). 
The thought of a mother bird with her 
nestlings also suggests itself (Mt 23 *”). 

3. Mercy and truth are sent forth as 
though personified. See on 42%. | 

4. I lie, ete. The verse seems to be 

partially corrupt, but the Hebrew has Let 
me lie, expressing the self-abandonment 
of confidence in God. 
7-18 form the beginning of the com- 
posite Ps 108: see 60 ©”. 
8. On glory see 3017. 5 
LVIIE. A description of the wicked, and 
among them especially wicked judges (?*). 
Their destruction, at which the righteous 
will rejoice (°!). The general sense is 
‘clear, but the language, which appears 
to be early and rugged, is obscure and 
corrupt. A variety of emendations, 
especially in ?»*-*, have been proposed. 
ro. ‘In the OT that joy took a con=- 
crete form which is repugnant to us, 


who have learned to: distinguish igi 


tween the sinner and his sin: it is not the 
spirit of the Gospel: but we may well 
beware lest the right feeling of moral 
indignation, not only against wrong in the 
abstract but against the wrong-doer, 
should be weakened ’ (Kirkp.). 

LIX. A prayer against enemies (!'*), 
with a description of their low intrigues 
and violent language (*"), and with the 
certainty of God’s punishment (°). This 
first stanza is largely echoed in the second 
(191°), but with joyful praise. They end 
with slightly varied refrains (% 1”). 
Psalm is national, picturing the sufferings 
of Israel at the hands of the small sur- 
rounding nations. 

II, 13. Slay them not by a sudden 
stroke of vengeance, but scatter and re- 
duce and gradually consume them, that 
they may be an object-lesson—a petition 
which no Christian could offer against an 
earthly foe. 

17. In the first tefrain (°) he waits, 
watching for God’s help; in the second 
he sings with joy at the certainty of 
deliverance. 

LX. Israel has been defeated and ruined 
because of God’s displeasure (1*). God 
is reminded of His promise to divide the 
land among the tribes (°*). Prayer for 
victory (*12). The Psalm is applicable at 
any time of disaster or division in the 


| Church, whose ultimate victory has been 


promised. *1? form the second part of 


| the composite Ps 108: see 5774 


4. RVm is probably right; a bitter 
touch of irony ends the, description of 


| the disasters (cf. 78 °). 


6. The towns represent the land to 
be divided on the west and east of 


» Jordan. : 


7. It is given to Gilead and Manasseh 


on the east, and to Ephraim and Judah ~ 


on the west. Ephraim is the defence of 
my head because, as the warrior tribe, it is 
the chief defence of the nation. Judah is 
my sceptre (or ‘ruler’s staff,’ Gen 49 *°) 
because it is the tribe to which the royal 
dynasty of David belongs. tiene 

8. Surrounding nations are réduced to 
servile degradation. The words to Philistia 


must be emended as in 108. 


9. The reading of RVm is right. 

LXI. Prayer for divine protection (*“). 
Confidence that God will safeguard the 
monarchy (*8). The writer is far distant 
from Zion, but he prays 
house of the land that he loves. 


2. that is higher: i.¢. too high for me — 
to reach by myself. The Christian can 
adapt the words: he cannot reach his — 


Rock of refuge, the ‘ Rock of Ages,’ with- 
out the preventing grace of God. When 


Z 


The | 


for the royal | 


LXI.] 


led there, he is above the reach of his 
enemies (27 °f.; cf. 201, 91 14). 

4. See on 54 and 571}. 

5. For heritage read request, as in 21 *; 
and omit me, which is not in Heb. 

6,7. The prayer for the royal dynasty 
that it would last for many generations 
is fulfilled in Christ the eternal King (see 
Introduction, § 8). 

LXII. Only God is the Psalmist’s refuge 
against enemies ('*). So he calls upon 
the people to trust in Him (°%). Man 
and his wealth are worthless ; God has 
power and mercy (*”). 

I, 5. Heb. is silent, ‘ 
377); 

II. once, twice refer to power and 
mercy; ‘the sense will be the same if 
we render, One thing hath God spoken, 
two things there are that I have heard; 
cf, Pr162°™ 30 45?" (Kirkp:.). «Both are 
shown in the absolute justice with which 
He rewards every man according to. his 
work. 

LXIII: Probably composed of two 
Psalms: Part I: The hungry soul longs 
for, and delights in, spiritual communion 
with God (1°), Part II; Those that attack 
the king shall be slain and eaten by wild 
beasts, while he and his supporters shall 
rejoice and boast in God (14), The deep 
spirituality of Part I has been the reason 
for its daily use in the Church from before 
the time of Chrysostom; and it is still 
always said at Lauds. 

2. On seeing God cf.11’*, So seems 
to mean ‘as one thirsts for water in a 
dry land.’ 

4. So here means ‘as Him whose loving- 
kindness is better than life.’ 

5. Cf. 36%. 7. Thy wings: see on 57! 

10. jackals is right; animals that devour 


be silent’ (see on 


_ dead bodies. 


LXIV. Prayer ial enemies, who 
persuade themselves that there is no God 
to punish them ('**). But God shall sud- 
denly bring them down, and the righteous 
shall rejoice (71°), 

7- God’s arrow is the recompense for 
their arrows. 

LXV. A Psalm in prospect of a rich 
harvest. Praise to God in the Temple 
(aoe is awe-inspiring, power in Nature 
(58). His bounty in harvest and flocks 
(@18).. Itis used at Lauds on ee 

_ 1. waiteth: read is fitting; te decet 
hymnus. . 

2. With a universalism rare in the 


_ Psalter this looks forward to the worship 
5 of the Gentiles (see Introduction, § 6). 


3. Evenata thanksgiving in the Temple 


= oo sin must be: Bote eco butitis purged. 
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8. To the confines of the earth, East 
and West, men rejoice. 
9 God’s river or stream is the rain. 
- RVm is right; an abundant year 
Bae with a crowning blessing, in that 
His tracks, as He comes to bless, drip 
with fattening showers. We must re- 
member that rain, which the Hebrews 


knew was God’s gift alone, was by far the. 


most important factor in the life of 
Palestine. We can take the stanza as a 
symbol of the lavish blessing with which 
a soul can be satiated (cf. 36 °, 63 °). 

LXVI. Acomposite Psalm. Part I (with 
Ist person plural Pronouns), All nations 
are called to praise God (!*), to submit 
to His everlasting power which He showed 
for Israel at the Red Sea and Jordan (°”), 
to bless Him who has delivered Israel 
from the depths of suffering (*1?). PartII 
(with 1st person singular pronouns): The 
Psalmist enters the Temple to offer sacri- 
fices in fulfilment of a vow which he made 
when in trouble (1*?°). 

9. Which placed our soul in life: set 
it in a firm position when it was in peril. 

LXVII. All nations are called to praise 
God because He blesses Israel, as the rich 
harvest shows. Christianity carries the 
joy and universalism (see Introduction, §7) 
of the Psalm to their highest point. It 
is the latter thought that touches the 
Nunc Dimittis, for which the Psalm is 
an alternative at Evensong. It is also 
said on Sundays at Lauds, and at Sext 
on Ferias in Lent. 

1. An echo of the priestly blessing. 
See on 4 °. 

LXVIII. Let God conquer His enemies, 
and bring back His people to His holy place 
(+8). As of old from Sinai, He brought 
them, in the time of plentiful rain, 
victoriously from Bashan (73), The 
triumphal march (747), Foreigners shall 
submit, and praise Him (?**°), On the 
occasion of this Psalm, and its use in 
the Jewish Church for. Pentecost, see 


Thackeray, The Septuagint and Jewish. 


Worship (Schweich Lectures, 1920), 57-60. 
This historical victory and march can be 
read as a foretaste and symbol of the 
triumph of Christ, when He ‘ ascended up 


on high, and led captive His band of — 


captives ’ 
conquered by death. 
Christian Church to follow Jewish prac- 


tice in appointing the Psalm for: Whitsun, 


Day. 


whom He had purchased and — 
It was easy for the 


‘ 1. Based on the Lad used Ss el 


ark, where the presence of God: yee 
started on its journeys (Nu 10.35), . 
4. Cast up, etc. The call to prepa 
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prophet (Is 40%) at the return’ from 
Babylon. But it was reserved for John 
the Baptist truly to ‘ prepare the way 
of the Lord’ (Mk 1%), PBV ‘ upon the 
heavens’ was a Rabbinic interpretation; 
and ‘as it were upon an horse’ was a 
gloss of a 15th century Latin translator. 

11. God has only to command, and the 
victories published by the women follow 
at once. 

13. Very uncertain. The first clause 
seems to allude to Jg 51° (cf. Gen 4914), 
A line or more may be lost before the 
next clause. 

14. A pell-mell rout like snowflakes in 
a driving wind. 

I5. The massive hills of Bashan are 
bidden not to be jealous of the hill where 
God pleases to dwell with His people. 

17). The text is corrupt; see com- 
mentaries. 

18. He ascends leading His captives in 
triumph (cf. 2 Cor 214), having received 

the gifts of homage from the vanquished. 
Quoted in Eph 4°; but St. Paul, influenced 
by a Rabbinic interpretation, has the form 
* gave gifts unto men,’ which he explained 
of the outpouring of the gifts of the Spirit 
sent by Christ aftér His Ascension. AV 
and PBV ‘received gifts foy men ’ adopt 
St. Paul’s thought. 

20. the issues: the ways out, the means 
of escape from the perils of death. 

22. The object of I will bring again is 
not expressed, but it seems most naturally 
to be God’s enemies spoken of in the pre- 
ceding verse; from the hills of Bashan, 
and even the depths of the sea’ (cf. Am 
9* 3) He will bring them for punishment. 

27. The Northern tribes are coupled 
with the Southern as the ideal unity 
of the future Israel. 

SQuiCh a5 t4y 727°: 

_ 30. The hippopotamus, bulls, and calves 
_ (if the text is right) are Egypt, other 

strong nations, and the smaller tributary 

’ peoples respectively. The next clause, 
trampling, etc., is corrupt. 

35. The Greek has ‘ Wonderful is God 
in His sacred ones,’ probably echoed in 
2 Thes1?°. 

LXIX. The Psalmist, with his nation, 
is in exile. He is in the depths of misery 


from enemies (128). Unpitied by all he 


utters curses on them (!*?8). But he is 


_ joyfully assured of freedom and de- 
_ liverance, and of the restoration of Zion 
and Judah (2986), Like much of Jeremiah > 


in style and feeling, the Psalm presents to 
us a typical sufferer. It was natural, 


herefor 


lowed 


or the Church to see the divine | 1 al pe 75). ‘There will be 
1adowed i || fertility and a great population, and the - 
royal name’shall be perpetuated in the | 


i astliae SB 


4. The first words (cf. 351°) appear in 
Piatr s/s: 

5. But because certain words point 
to Him, it is not necessarily the case 
with the whole Psalm. The mind of the 
Christian here passes from Christ to 
himself (cf. 40 1”). 

9. The Psalmist’s zeal was for the 
house of God which was lying waste; 
Christ’s for the house of God which 
was desecrated (Jn217). Or thy house 
may be Israel generally; cf. the thought 
of 119188, The reproaches, etc. They 
reproached God, which was a grief to his 
soul, and they reproached him as God’s 
servant. So it was with Christ, as St. 
Paul said (Rom 15 %). 

21. The very metaphors with which he 
describes his persecutions are related as 
literally fulfilled in the case of Christ (see - 
WE 37 Sas PMR eso 2388) 2 and in 
Jn 1978 the thirst was suffered ‘that the 
Scripture might be accomplished? 

22. The first clause, with additional 
words, and *° are quoted in Rom 11 ° f. 

25. The curse is quoted in connexion 
with Judas (Ac 1°), either by St. Peter 
or, as a note, by St. Luke. 


28. Let their names be removed from - 


the register of those who are alive on this 
earth (Ex 32 #2; Is 4%; Dan 12"), and let 
them not be recognized as Israelites. It 
is not the more terrible curse of their 
souls’ damnation, as it would be if the 
book of life bore its Christian sense 
(Phil 42; Rev 3 5, 13 8, 17 8, 207°). 

33."See on-79 *-: 

LXX. This is the second part of 40. 


LXXI. A prayer for rescue, combined _ 


with confidence and praise (increasing 
towards the end) inspired by past mercies 
during a long life, the Psalmist speaking as 
the representative of his nation (*°). It is 
mostly composed of fragments and remi- 
niscences of earlier Psalms. Appointed 


for the Office of the Visitation of the 


Sick, 


as my theme. 


- 20. Plural pronouns; the nation speaks 


de profundis. 


LX XII. Anendless succession of perfect 
rulers reigning in Jerusalem was the ideal 
of those who hoped for the future of Israel. 
The Psalmist prays that the king, and 
his son after him (i.e. the dynasty), may 


be equipped with justice, that their 


righteous rule may bring unending bless- 
| ing to the nation (7), and bring foreign 
| nations throughout the world to render. ~ “s 
; There willbe 


tribute and homage (*"*). 
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dynasty and universally blessed for ever 
(1617). This was an ideal which found 
fulfilment only in the spiritual reign of 
Christ (see Introduction, § 8). 

3. The hills and uplands, which repre- 
sent the whole country, afford peace as 
their natural product. 

8. the River is the Euphrates; the verse 
pictures dominion extended without limit 
(cf. 89 **). TOnCLyA 524 68.2%. 

14. precious: cf. 11615. 

15. The Psalmist clearly did not con- 
template a divine Messiah, if men could 
pray for him, i.e. pray that God would 
help and bless him. PBV ‘unto him’ 


‘is an alteration making the words more 


suitable to Christ. 

16. Cornfields stretching up to the top, 
and rustling like trees in the Lebanon 
forests. 

18, 19. A Doxology added at the end 
of Book IT (see Introduction). 

20. A note by the compiler of this col- 
lection, who did not know the eighteen 
Psalms ascribed to David in the remain- 
ing Books. 


Book III.—Ps LXXITI.-LXXXIX. 


Eleven, with Ps 50, are connected with 
the. musical guild of Asaph, and four 
with that of the “sons of Korah.’ ‘The 
Book is composed largely of national 
Psalms, the former group inculcating the 
moral teaching of the prophets, often by 
drawing out the lessons of history. 

LXXIII: The prosperity of the wicked 
was a problem almost beyond the strength 
ef the Psalmist’s faith (114). But in the 
Temple he realized how wrong his thoughts 
had been, and recovered the certainty 
that the worldly rich will be destroyed 
(1°2), while he (speaking as a representa- 
tive of the godly poor) will find all he 
needs in God his sole desire (?*?8), On 
the problem, and this attitude to it, see 
Introduction, § 3. 

1. With regard to the problem, which 
pressed upon the whole nation, this was 
the conclusion which the writer reached 


through hard trial. 


2. He had almost fallen down the stark 
precipice of despair and unbelief (cf. 9418). 

10. Corrupt; see commentaries. 

13. See 268, , 

15. To formulate his doubts would 


have been to be treacherous to the divine > 


sonship of the nation. 


24. To the Christian this is the con- 
solation of the future life, but Israel had 


is right) take me with honour, after the 
wicked rich have been punished and our 
poverty and trial have come to an end. 

25. Many Christians are shamed by 
this faith of one to whom God was every- 
thing, although he knew nothing of the 
life beyond. 

28. ‘in the gates of the daughter of 
Zion’ (PBV) is from LXX and Vulgate. 

LXXIV. A cry of despair at the havoc 
wrought by the enemy in the sanctuary 
(11), But God subdued Nature for His 
people in the past, and governs Nature 
now (1717), A prayer to Him to vindicate 
His cause (1%*%). The problem of the 
date must be studied in commentaries. 
The words can be used by the Church 
with sure hope, at any time of catastrophe 
or persecution. 

I. In this group of Psalms God is often 
thought of as a Shepherd: 77 *°, 78 ™, 
791%, 801 (see also 957); and His earthly 
regent was the same (78 7°7°), 

3. March, come to us from heaven, to 
avenge the ruins of Thy sanctuary. 

4. They have set up in the Temple their 
own foreign banners or symbols, all the 
marks of the Jewish religion—fasts, festi- 
vals, sacrifices, etc.—being swept away (°). 

8. If synagogues is right, the Psalm is 
very late; but the text is doubtful. 

13, 14. The sea monsters mean Egypt; 
the dead bodies of Pharaoh’s army were 
food for the wild beasts (whom the present 
text calls ‘the people’) inhabiting the 
wilderness. 

19. thy turtle-dove: Thy harmless and 
defenceless people. 
LXXV. A thanksgiving to God, who 
says that in His own good time He is 
bringing the confusion of the world to order 
(1-4). The Psalmist warns the proud and 
wicked enemies of the nation that God 
is the Judge (8). Israel sings praises in 

confidence that right will prevail (1°). 

1. thy name—Thy Person revealed in 
power—is near to help (cf. Is 30 7). 

2. the set time : cf. 102 1°. 

3. Though all the earth is in moral con- 
fusion, I (God) have arranged for the es- 
tablishment of order in it (cf. the same 
sense of ‘ foundations ’ in 11 , 82 5). 

5. They lift up their horn like animals 
proudly tossing theirheads. A metaphor 
of strength (cf. 89 1% 24,9219 13217, 14814), 

6. The general sense of a corrupt passage 
seems to be that from no direction on the 


‘| earth can vindication be sought, but from | 
22. He confesses that he allowed him- . : pales Secs 


_ self to drop to the level of ignorant beasts. 


God only. 

_ LXXVI. God, who dwellethin Zion, has — 
wrought terrible destruction on Israel's — 
enemies, Pa othe tect Pea oo, 
4. With LXX and Vulgate should prob- — 


* + 
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ably be read from the everlasting hills, i.e. 
from Zion. 

5b. none of the men of might have been 
able to use their strength (cf. Jos 82), 
because, like Sennacherib’s army, they 
have been suddenly killed by a divine 
stroke. 

10. The meaning seems to be that God 
can turn man’s wrath to His good pur- 
poses; but the text is corrupt. See 
Thackeray, The Septuagint and Jewish 
Worship, 71. 

LXXVII. The Psalmist is in the depths 
of misery, and cannot sleep (!*4).. He pon- 
ders at night on Israel’s past, and asks if 
God can finally have rejected His people 
(°°). God’s great doings, especially at the 
Exodus, give him escape from his doubts 
(4-20), 

7-9. The questions are like that of St. 
Paul in Rom 11 }*?, 

to. The beginning of his change of 
mind; but the text is corrupt. 

17, 18. Meditation on the Exodus leads 
the poet to heighten the scene with tem- 


_ pest and earthquake. 


20. See74!. The Psalm illustrates the 
fact that ‘ the study of history is the best 
cordial for drooping spirits.’ 

LXXVIII. This study of history, on the 
other hand, is for warning and instruction 
Time after time Israel had forgotten 'God’s 
great doings for them, and had rebelled 
(+64). But He ended by blessing them 
in the kingdom of David (87%). ‘Now 
these things,’ as St. Paul said, ‘ were our 
examples’; repeated rebellions and con- 
stant forgiveness end in the government 
of our life by the divine King. 

2. Quoted in Mt 13 *. 

9. The Heb. text is obscure, and prob- 
ably corrupt. Butthe English words can 
picture the tragedy of many lives—spiri- 
tual failure in spite of spiritual equipment. 

24, 25. the mighty probably means 
‘angels,’ as LX X explains it (cf.Wisd 16°). 
The manna, the corn of heaven, is a type 
‘of the Eucharist (Jn 6 *1), and the Heb. 
phrase‘ the Bread of Angels’ is adopted in 
W.C. Dix’shymzn, ‘ Alleluia, sing to Jesus.’ 

29, 30. See on 18 2° f. 

_ 49. God’s anger . . . trouble are per- 
sonified as His messengers of woe (cf. 42°). 

52. See on 741. 


61. He did this at the capture of the 


ark (1S 


). rat: 
66. kite his adversaries backward 


‘in the victories under Samuel and Saul, 


_ salem. , a3 : : 
67. The ark was in the tent at Shiloh in| 


making ready for the establishment of the 
Temple, and of David’s kingdom in Jeru- 


LXXIX. The subject and tone are very 
similar to those of the first and third 
parts of 74. 

5. for ever: see on 13}, 

6. the heathen (as in ') are the particu- 
lar nations then attacking Jerusalem, who 
knew not God. 

8. Inherited guilt, as Israel thought 
(Ex 20°; Lam 5), was part of the reason 
for the Exile. 

LT. Ch. 10402) 1071018 _-946 725 iSinee 
God sent the punishment of the Exile, 
they are called his prisoners in 69 °°. 

13. See on 74}. 

LXXX. Shepherd of Israel, save! (°°). 
In Thy wrath Thou hast abandoned us to 
our enemies (*’), After caring for the 
luxuriant vine of Israel Thou hast left 
it to the wild beasts (*1*). Help Israel 
whom Thou didst make strong, and we 
will be true to Thee (4°1°), The refrain, 
which occurs three times, probably stood 
also in its complete form in !4, but some 
displacement and corruption has confused 
the text. With 74 and 79 the Psalm can 
be used for the healing of the sores of the 
Catholic Church. 

t. See on: 741. 

2. These tribes, like ‘ Joseph,’ stand, 
properly speaking, for the Northern king- 
dom; but in the ideal of the prophets 
that was always one with Judah. In the 
divine ideal the Church is always a unity, 
of which ‘re-union’ will be the accom- 
plishment on earth. ‘ 

3:iSeelonr4§: tr. See on 72 *: 

15. the son (RVm) is right, as in 1’, re- 
ferring to Israel, God’sson. Displacement 
has connected the clause with the vine, 
causing ‘ son ’ to be explained as ‘ branch.’ 

17. The son of man is the weak, human 
man (cf. 84) whom God had strengthened, 
i.e. Israel. Rabbinic writers, regardless 
of the context, explained it of King 
Messiah. 

LXXXI. This was the Jewish Psalm 
for New Year’s day, i.e. the Feast of 
Trumpets (the new moon of the seventh 
month), for the Feast of Tabernacles 
(the full moon of the same month), and | 
for Thursday. On the second of these 
the Law, which is referred to in * °, was 
read every seventh year (Dt317°). A 
call to keep the festival with trumpet 
and song (!4). The Law was given at — 
Sinai at the time of the Exodus, followed - 
by the testing of Israel when God gave — 
water at Meribah (*7). Israel has one 
God only, but they rebelled (*7*). If 
they had been obedient they would have 


received every blessing (1*7°). 


5. Joseph stands for the whole nation 
(see. on 801). God went out over [or 


a tea 
as 
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‘ against ’] the land of Egypt when He sent 
the plagues. But PBV (with LXX and 
Vulgate) ‘out of the land’ is perhaps 
right, referring to the fact of the Exodus. 
The next clause is probably corrupt. 

6. Baskets were for carrying the bricks 
as a burden on the shoulder. 

7. Meribah: see Ex 1717; Nu 20738 
(ef. 95% 106%"). 

12. The punishment of sin is the ten- 
dency to more sin (cf. Rom 1 74 2% 28; 
and see 18 7° f.). 

LXXXII. God is dramatically pictured 
as judging earthly judges who afflict the 
pious poor. 

I. the congregation of God is Israel. 
The gods (elohim) are the judges. (cf. °). 
Others think that they are the gods, or 
guardian angels, of the nations (Welch, 
The Psalter, 41 f.). 

5. The judges are ignorant and blind, 
and the whole moral and social order is 
shaken (cf. 11 3, 75%). 

6. Quoted as an a fortiori argument for 


Christ’s Divinity in Jn 10 %4; if earthly 


authorities shared in the nature of God, 
much more the Incarnate Logos. 

LXXXITI. A prayer for the destruction 
of foreign nations who are confederate 
against Israel. 

5. In binding themselves against Israel, 
it was against God Himself. 

6-8. On the names of the nations, and 
the occasions on which they were arrayed 
against Israel, see commentaries. . 

9-11. The victories related in Jg4f.,7f. 

16. That the heathen should seek God’s 
name because they are filled with terror 
and confusion is not the desire of the 
Christian (see Introduction, § 7). 

LXXXIV. A pilgrim Psalm similar to 
those in the group 120-134. The writer's 
love of the sanctuary is as deep as that ex- 
pressed in 42, 43, and may be by the same 
author at a time when he was no longer 
unable to journey to Jerusalem. Nothing 
in the Psalter is nearer to the spirit of 
Christian devotion. 4. See on 54. 

6. Baca (‘balsam’) was the name of some 
valley on the way to the city. Weeping 
can be made an abundant blessing to the 
pilgrim soul on-the way to its spiritual 
home, He must pass through the ‘ vale 


of tears’ (vallis lacrymarum, Vulgate) as 
_. through the vale of gloom (23 *) 


7. from strength to strength : the text 


is uncertain, but spiritually the words may 


be compared with Jn 11%; 2 Cor § Mat 
_ g. O God should befollowed bya comma, 


: oe shield Dente the king, as in 89 18, ak. 


rie di 
ni EDS Yea or Surely is better than. For. 
~RVmi is better, the meaning! being ‘I hag 


7 


rather stay in the humblest position by 
the door.’ 

11. The Christian can wish no higher 
blessing than grace and glory in their 
deepest spiritual sense (cf. 85 *). 

LXXXV. Lord, Thou hast forgiven and 
restored Thy people i in the past (1*%). For- 
give us now (47), He will abundantly 
bless His people if they turn not to folly 
(848). The ideal expressed in *" caused the 
Psalm to be appointed for Christmas Day. 

9. glory is the abiding presence of God, 
afterwards called by the Jews the ‘ She- 
kinah.’ It was in the Incarnation that 
the hope-was fulfilled. 

to. Truth (faithfulness) which guaran- 
tees the blessings which mercy (love) 
desires to bestow. Righteousness (the 
divine vindication of Israel) with the bless- 
ings of peace (prosperity) are the result. 
They are personified as God’s messengers 
(see on 42 *), and sent to Palestine. The 
New Testament puts higher meanings into 
all of them. 

11. The faithfulness which springs up 
on earth, and the righteousness which 
looks down from heaven, are one and the 
same; only in the Incarnation are heaven 
and earth thus united, because the Christ 
is ‘ on earth as it is in heaven.’ 

12. Toa Jew outward and inward well- 
being were one thought; that the facts of 
life often severed the identity became one 
of his acutest problems (see Introduction, 
§ 3). 
13. The intention to vindicate and save 
His people shall be His herald, and (if the 
text is right) shall prepare His way before 
Him. \ But a slight change gives for the 
second clause and peace in the way of His 
footsteps, 

LXXXVI. A prayer for hearing and 
help, because of what the Psalmist is and 
what Godis. Composed, like Bishop An- 
drewes’ Devotions, largely of clauses from 
other Psalms and passages of Scripture, 
which the reader will find helpful to trace 
and identify. 

9, 10. See Introduction; § 7. 

I5. See on 1038, 

16. To the Christian the Rantionsd can 
be the Church, ‘our mother’ RV (Gal 42°). 

LXXXVII. Zion is the spiritual birth- 
place.of foreign nations. No passage in 
the Old Testament (the nearest parallelis — 
Is 19 ** f.) comes nearer to the Christian — 
missionary spirit (see Introduction, § 7); 
cf. Eph 2119, The ideal is that every 
nation on earth should become a son of 
‘the Mother of us all.’ _Notice.the LXX 


Meter Seion (Mother Sion). = 
1. His (not her). Fauradationd is that at which 4 
the Lord hi has founda 


ak 


46. Adapted from 79°; on for ever’ 
) f ~ « ‘ 
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4. Rahab, as often, is Egypt. 
4-6. The Christian can go further, and 


say of individual souls that ‘ this one and 


that one’ was born to a spiritual sonship, 
receiving baptismal regeneration. 

7. The present Hebrew seems to mean 
that all the citizens, singers and dancers 
alike, will acknowledge her as the foun- 
tain of all life and joy. But the text is 
probably corrupt; see commentaries. 

LXXXVIII. Dark despair is placed side 
by side with the warm hope of the last 
Psalm. But the despair is not so deep 
that the sufferer cannot pray (1%). The 
whole Psalm is a cry of ‘ Why hast Thou 
forsaken me?’ 

4, 5, 10-12. The horror of the Hebrew 
idea of the Grave must be contrasted,.as 
always, with the Christian sure and 
certain hope (see Introduction, § 9). 

LXXXIX. God’s love is sure, and His 
faithfulness to His covenant to David and 
his seed (+*). His might shown for His 
people in Nature and in history (*7%). 
The covenant (}¥%7). But He has ab- 
horred the covenant, and ruined Israel 
(38-45). A cry to Him to remember the 
covenant, and the dishonouring of the 
kingship (3*51). _On the whole Psalm see 
Introduction, § 8. 

2. The invincible Israelite faith in 
God’s faithfulness, though it has, to all 
appearance, failed, shines more brightly in 
the Psalms than anywhere else. 

5-7- The holy ones as well as the ‘ sons 
of the mighty’ are angels. For the for- 
mer see Job-5!, 1515; Dan 81°; for the 
latter Ps 291. 

Io. The breaking of Rahab (beside the 
thought of Egypt) was the conquest of 
chaos, by which the ordered world was 
created (cf. Job 261" f.). 

14. For the personification see on 42 *. 

17. our horn: cf. 74, 75 * f. (note). 

-18. our shield is the king (cf. 84° and 

9 
ihe ff. The covenant with David (28 7) 


is poetically expounded (cf. 132 41%). 


Time after time Israel, by their own sins, 
made the attainment of the ideal impos- 
sible, as depicted in **45; the true fulfil- 


‘ment was found only in the perfect King. 
_ The Christian should meditate on 1%? 


as true of Him. See the reminiscence 
of ®°, combined with 1 S 13 ie in: Ac 


ss ag Me 


25. See. on 728, B 
37. the moon : ct. 79, FI 5, 


On the second 
clause’see commentaries. 


ote there. — aX 
Do: 


[xcir. 


Book IV.—Ps XC.-CVI. 


In this and the next Book the word 
Elohim, for the proper name, does not 
occur, except in 108 (which is composed of 
two passages from the Elohistic collec- 
tion) and 144°. The Psalms which 
compose it are drawn from a variety of 
sources, many of them having no indica- 
tion that they belonged to any collection. 

XC. God is everlasting, man the crea- 
ture of a day (1°). During our brief life 
we are under His wrath for our sins (712), 
O relent, and give Israel prosperity after 
exile (1%17). The eternity of God, the 
transitoriness of life, the faith that 
endures through trouble, and the con- 
fidence of final blessing, find their deepest 
meaning at a Christian funeral, at which 
the Psalm is used. It is also said at 
Lauds on Thursday. It inspired the 
classical hymn ‘O God our help in ages 
past.’ 

3. Return: i.e. to dust (Gen 3 1%). 

4. The comparison appears in 2 P 3 *. 

11. Who fears Thy wrath as he ought 
to fear it ? 

12. Clearer knowledge of the shortness 
of life will lead us to deeper wisdom. 

I4. in the morning: i.e. when the 
bright day of vindication dawns; but 
the Christian’s thoughts are led beyond 
the night of death. AV ‘early,’ and PBV 
“and that soon’ are inadequate. Forthe 
thought of the ‘ morning ’ cf. 30 *, 4914. 

16, 17. For the Psalmist this meant 
the restoration of Israel; for the Christian 
it is the ‘consecration of effort’ both 
before and after the death of the body 
(cf. 1 Cor 15 8). 

XCI. The Psalmist’s certainty (11%). 
The divine endorsement (147°). 
an assurance to the nation in the troubles 
of the Exile; but it can be an assurance to 
anyone in trouble who loves God. The 
use of the Psalm at Compline hays to 
restfulness of rivers 

I. See on 54 

2. The words of the man described in}, 
who is then addressed in 71%. . 

4. See on 571. 


5-8. The wicked in thousands shall — 


suffer from these divine ponishycn ts but 
not thou. 


(11 f, Whether spoken to an individual ay 


or to Israel, our Lord’ was tempted to 


presume on them (Mt4°; Lk4?*™), as 
though they were a promise of phrase ope 
and not spiritual safety. 
13. Our Lord in Lk 10! aay have been t 


thinking of the words. — 
14. on high: ichraoty278; 63. 


. Perhaps | 


| XCIL Iti is ‘good to sing aes to God 


- of Jesus is on the Tree.’ 


prodeunt, transl. by Neale, ‘The royal 


XCII.} 
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see renege ar a a area 


(5), The brutish man does not know 
that the wicked flourish only to perish 
(**). The righteous shall flourish, re- 
joicing at the destruction of the wicked 
(1915), The Psalm is said at Lauds on 
Saturday. 

10. See on 75°. And for the wild-ox 
see on 22 *!, ta. Gforss 

13. See on 52%. 

XCIII. Connected in subject - matter 
with 95-100, a group on the Kingship of 
God. God, the eternal Sovereign, can con- 
quer foreign enemies that have attacked 
Israel as the wild waves of the sea. The 
conquest is still going on, and ‘He must 
reign till He hath put all enemies under 
His feet.’ The Psalm is used at Lauds 


on Sunday. 


XCIV. A prayer against enemies ('’). 
Addressed to those who will not under- 
stand that God sees and hears and 
disciplines (81). Addressed to the up- 
right whom He chastens and delivers (!??°) 
An expression of trust addressed to Him 
(1621), He will destroy the wicked (71: **). 

7. Jacob’s God will do nothing to 
defend His people (cf. 10 11, 43, 597). 

£1.-Quoted-in 1 Cor3 7°.) yo 18. Ci. 73". 

20. Wicked men, who sit on the seat of 
judgment, make iniquitous laws, under 
which they shelter themselves 

XCV. Aninvitatory Psalm, calling men 
to worship. It is said at Matins, and 
before the Nocturn Psalms for the day, 
following very ancient usage. Some 
think that ” (‘ To-day,’ etc.) to 4 was 
originally a separate Psalm, or part of 
one. Those verses are quoted entire in 
Heb 3 7!!, and a few words in 4 * 7 as 
a warning to Christians lest unbelief 


- should lose them the promised rest, to 


which Israel had failed to attain. 
7. sheep: seeon74!. 8. Seeon 81 7. 
XCVI. Let all nations praise God, for He 
is supreme (16), Let all nations worship 


Him, for as King He will judge the world 


(71°). Let Nature rejoice, for He will 
judge the world righteously (144%), ‘ The 
liturgical use of such Psalms as this 
served to keep alive the Messianic hope in 
Israel, and to prepare the way for the 
advent of God in Christ’ (Kirkp.). The 


Psalm is quoted in 1 Ch 16 75-83 as part of » 


the composite Psalm which is related to 
have been sung when the ark was brought 
to Zion. g. See on 29 2, 

10. In Justin, Tertullian, and later Latin 
Fathers, is found the famous early Chris- 
tian gloss, ‘ The Lord reigneth from the 
Tree’; and Ep. Barn 8 says, ‘ the reign 


into the well-known hymn, Vexilla Regis 


It is introduced | 


banners forward go.’ To Justin (who ac- 
cuses the Jews of deleting the words) 
and Tertullian the Psalm was a prophecy 
of the glory of Christ after His crucifixion. 

11-13. The thought is parallel with that 
of 98 7°; Nature ‘sympathizes ’ with man 
(cf. Rom 8 7%?), 

XCVII. Let the earth rejoice, because 
God the King appears in terrible majesty 
(1-6). Let pagans be ashamed, but Zion is 
glad for His blessings to the righteous (7%). 

2-5. God’s arrival to judge is pictured 
as at Sinai (cf. 18 71°). 

II. sown, a difficult metaphor, should 
probably be sprung up, as LXX, Vulgate, 
followed by PBV. 

XCVIII. God hath wrought salvation 
('3). Sing to Him with music (**). Let 
Nature rejoice, for He shall judge the world 
righteously (7°). The salvation of Israel 
from their enemies is to the Christian a 
symbol of the salvation of mankind from 
sin. In this respect the Psalm touches the 
Magnificat, for which it is an alternative 
at Evensong, and in which ? is echoed 
(ieker 243 

7-9. The joy of Nature is parallel with 
that in 961115, See note. 

XCIX. God the King is supreme (1°). 
He judges righteously (#°*). His dealings 
with intercessors in the past, and with 
the nation (°°). The refrain in % 5 9 
declares that He is holy, ® being a close 
echo of °. f 

6, 7. For Samuel as an intercessor see 
1S 78,123. He answered the interces- 
sors by revealing Himself to the whole 
people, and they were obedient. 

8. He answered the intercessors by for- 
giving the whole people, and yet punishing 
them when they were disobedient. 

C. An invitatory Psalm, closely echo- 
ing some parts of 95. There is no affinity 
with the Benedictus, for which it is an 
alternative at Matins. It is used also 
at-Lauds on Sunday. The hymn known 
as ‘the Old Hundredth’ is said to have 
been written by William Kethe, a Marian 
refugee. 

5a. Akin to the liturgical versicle and _ 
response which became common in later 
Psalms, the earliest instance of which is, 


perhaps, Jer 33”. 


CI. The Psalmist prays God to come to 
him, and is determined to walk uprightly 
(+*), that when He comes He may find 
in his house and country ‘ nothing that 
defileth ’ (*8). He was a ruler who had 
the power to destroy the wicked day by 
day out of the land and city of the Lord. | 
It offers a picture of the Christian, who is 
ruler of his own heart, purging out what 


| is wicked by penitence and absolution. _ 
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CII. Representing Israel the Psalmist 
figuratively describes the utter misery 
of the Exile ('"). But God will build 
up Zion, and the heathen will worship 
Him  (***?). ‘He prays that he—and 
Israel—may not be cut off in the prime 
of life (74). God’s eternal change- 
lessness (*#°°7) is the guarantee for the 
permanence of Israel (*8). A penitential 
Psalm, appointed for Evensong on Ash 
Wednesday, and said at None on Ferias 
in Lent. Some have thought that 2-28 
are from another Psalm. 


5. They cleave to my flesh owing to the | 


dryness caused by deep sorrow. 
_ 10. The misery is God’s punishment for 
sin. 

rr. The close of life is like the sunset, 
when the shadows are ‘stretched out’ 
(RVm); cf. rog **. 

13. the set time: cf. 75 2. 

I5, 16. Render, The nations shall fear 
. when Yahweh hath built up Zion (see 
Introduction, § 7). 

18. Words in the Magnificat are closely 
similar (Lk 1 *°). 

25, 27. The eternity of God, who is 
called upon to save, is the eternity of His 
Son, who came as the Saviour; hence 
the quotation in Heb 11°? (with ‘ fold 
them up’ from LXX, instead of ‘change’). 

CIII. Representing the nation, as in 
102, the Psalmist blesses God for healing, 
Saving, and prospering it (*°), in accord- 
ance with His revelation to Moses (*?°). 
His forgiving pity and tender love are in- 
finite to His children who fear and obey 
Him (#118). <A call to all the universe to 
bless Him (?°??). It is a Psalm for the 
Christian to use especially after penitence 
and absolution. 

8. The revelation to Moses (see Ex 34 °; 
cf. 8615, 111 *, 145 *). 

' 21. ministers: see on 104 4. 


CIV. Nature is the manifold work of | 


God, wholly dependent for its life upon 
His breath (1-**). Concluding praise (***°). 


~The Psalm is remarkable for its treatment 


of Nature. 
are anthropocentric: 


Others, e.g. 8, 29, and 145, 
God’s power is 


- exercised in Nature simply on behalf of 


man. Here man is only one of His 
creatures, a part of Nature. The Hebrew 
also was remote from the mysticism which 
finds God immanent in things material; 
they are His creative work, used only for 


His purposes. It is the Christian who. 


can combine the thought of immanence 


with that of transcendence; and hence 


the. is appointed for Whitsun 


Day. << J Pe i 
1, 2. C£. the converse simile in 8*. 


+ 
ae 


we 
¥ 


4. RV means that He uses natural ob- 


{cvr. 


jects as His servants, which is in keeping 
with the thought of the whole Psalm. But 
the words can mean, ‘ He causes His mes- 
sengers and servants to assume the form 
of wind and fire.’ In Heb 17”, where the 
verse is quoted from the LXX, the latter 
is probably the meaning (the words can 
also mean ‘spirits,’ but this affords no 
parallel to the ‘ flame of fire ’): contrasted. 
with the eternity of the Son is the working 
out of God’s purposes ‘through His 
servants under the forms of elemental 
action ’ (Westcott). 

7,8. RVm is probably right; the verses 
are a poetical equivalent of Gen 17. 

26. leviathan stands for all monsters 
that play in the sea that God has 
made. 

29. He gathers (RVm) the life-breath to 
Himself (cf. 26%; Ee 12”). 

30. In spring the life-breath renews the 
earth. 

35. Sin must cease that the Lord may 
rejoice perfectly in His works. The closing 
‘ Hallelujah,” of which this is the first 
occurrence, is a liturgical call to praise 
confined to the Psalter. In the LXX it 
is always (except in certain MSS. in Ps 
150) placed more suitably at the beginning 
of a Psalm. 

CV., CVI. Some think that these two 
Psalms were originally one. 105 (!% 
quoted ‘in 1 Ch 168%; see on 96) is a 
thanksgiving for God’s dealings with His 
people till the Exodus, finishing sum- 
marily with the wanderings and the en- 
trance into Canaan. 106 (after praise, 
and a prayer that the Psalmist may see 
the renewed prosperity of Israel, 1°) re- 
counts their sins from the Red Sea till 
God began to renew them under Samuel, 
Saul, and David (§4°). But as He re- 
lented then, the Psalmist prays, so. may 
He bring us back from our exile among 
the heathen (#7). _106should be compared 
with 78. 

CV. 8,9 seem to be echoed in the Bene- 
ductus (Lk-1 7* f.). 

12. The patriarchal families were a very 
small clan in a strange land. Christians 
ca be described in the same way. 7 

13. A reference to such events as those 
of Ger 12 1°"; 20, 26. 

15. Both anointed ones and prophets 
are the patriarchs. 

CVI. 15. See on 18 7 f : 

32. Meribah: see on 95°. _ 

48. The Doxology closing Book IV; 


' some think that it was an original part 


of the Psalm, which was, on that account, 


placed last in the Book. ‘And let all the 
| people say, Amen, Hallelujah’ is a litur- 


% 
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Book V.—Ps CVII.-CL. 


CVII. The exiles, brought back to their 
homes, are called upon to give thanks (1°*). 
God’s goodness in delivering travellers in 
the: desert (4°); prisoners (194%), and the 
sick (17?), both of whom are suffering the 
punishment of their sins; and sailors (**-*?). 
Each of these stanzas hasa refrain. Then 
follow general punishments and blessings 
(33-43), Interpreted spiritually as well as 
physically the Psalm has a universal 
appeal. 

9b. The words in the Greek are almost 
identical in the Magnificat (Lk 1 °°). 

CVIII. See 5771 and 60 *}4, 

CIX. A prayer against enemies who 
return evil for good (1°). Curses on the 
wicked man (°°). A piteous prayer for 
help, and confidence of deliverance (71“*1). 
For the problems raised by the Psalmist’s 
attitude towards his enemies see Intro- 
duction, § 6. It is an extreme instance of 
;the Hebrew identification of punishment 
and requital. The vindictiveness of the 
curses has caused such difficulty to some 
minds that it has actually been suggested 
(in spite of *°) that &1® are the words of 
his enemies, an expression of the evil and 
hatred (°) with which they have rewarded 

\ him. But such a suggestion could arise 
only from the feeling that nothing that 
a Psalmist says can be criticized: It is 
safer to recognize that the Psalmist could 
not write on the plane of those who have 
been taught ‘love your enemies.’ 

4. Better but I was prayer, i.e. my heart 

was wholly filled with prayer for them. 
The meaning is similar. to that in 35 }°; he 
used to show love to them, but when they 
_ returned evil for good he began to pray 
_ against them. 
Be _ 6..The adversary is a human accuser, 
not Satan. Contrast Zech 31. ' 
. 7. Let his remorseful prayer, when he 
_ is found guilty, be counted as extra sin. 
tel. 8b. Quoted in Ac 1 ®* (see on 69 5), 
12-15. The Hebrew idea of family soli- 
darity made these words possible. 
_ _ 23. On the shadow see 1021. The 
Best | locust is helplessly driven by the wind. 
*y __—-_-:25. This suffering from the scorn of man 


(ef. 227) was fulfilled in the Representa- 


tive Sufferer (Mt 27 99; Mk 15 2°). 

LD 31. his soul: the whole of his natural 
self that is not his body, equivalent to 
Pie IT! (Cis STO), yiied 
CX. This Psalm is used at Evensong 


Ai _ because, as always in.‘ Messianic’ pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, ‘ God through 
His Spirit so speaks in the Psalmist that 


Pag in Hebrol?f.. . 
_ and Second Vespers on Christmas Day, 


_ words not directly addressed to Christ’ 


find their fulfilment in Him’ (Westcott). 
The Christian interpretation is seen in the 
references in the New Testament to and *. 
It must be remembered that, in the actual 
thoughts of the writer, David and his 
dynasty and the ideal king of the future 
were all one, according to the Hebrew 
principle of family solidarity. And either 
a court-poet speaks of this three-fold unity 
as ‘my lord,’ or David himself is repre- 
sented as so speaking of his dynasty and 
the ideal king. God had promised him 
(or the ideal king as their consummation) 
both kingship and priesthood, the latter 
not in Aaron’s line, but an ideal priest- 
hood inherent (as it was in early days) in 
the kingship, the kind of priesthood held 
by Melchizedek. God’s promise of king- 
ship to ‘ my lord’ (1). He will make the 
king’s rule perfectly successful (?,*). . His 
promise of priesthood (*). He will help 
the king to smite his enemies (*”). Israel 
was for ever disappointed in the expecta- 
tion of such a priest-king; the only fulfil- 
ment was in Christ, and in the ‘royal | 
priesthood ’ of the Catholic Church which 

isi. His, “Body <(chkta2g 2 Rev 28, 52" 
see Introduction, § 8). 

1. Quoted by Jesus Christ in Mk 12 *¢ 
(=Mt 22%4; Lk 20 * f.) to show that my 
lord really pointed to a Being greater 
than anyone that could be born of David’s 
line. He did not thereby deny His 
Davidic descent according to the flesh, as 
has often been thought, but argued (meet- 
ing the Jews on their own ground) that 
something higher.than Dav-dic descent - 
was involved. This something more than 
Davidic is shown (Mk 14 *=Mt 26 %; 
Lk 22 ®*) in His allusion to Dan 71%, to 
which He adds the still higher thought 
from the Psalm, ‘ seated at the right hand 
of God.’ His Messiahship was not only 
more than Davidic, it was more than that’ 
of the heavenly Man of Daniel’s vision. 
The words are quoted also by St. Peter 
in Ac2**f. with reference to Christ’s 
exaltation to heaven; and in Heb 11%, to. 
contrast words said to Christ the Supreme 
with words said to the angels.. The 
Session at the Right Hand is alluded to in 
Mk i162? Ac 5.9, 7.55: fs Rom.8 #4; Eph 
17°): (Gol gih; . Hebin 18 tt 45 a pitta 
Rev 371; the subduing of enemies under 
His feet in 1 Cor.15 *> ?? (where there is 
the profoundly suggestive coupling with | 
Ps 8*); and both parts of the sentence 


2. God shall make Thy kingly author-_ 


| ity proceed from Zion; i.e. in the Christian 


interpretation, proceed from heaven, and 
from the Church in which He dwells on _ 


eg { 5 fiz, ede lp! 
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_ 3. in the day of thy power. Render, 
in the day of [the mustering of] Thy force. 
The next words are an echo of Jg579; 
the meaning is that the people are willing 
‘“manfully to fight under His banner.’ 
The word for beauties is unique in the 
plural, and the meaning is difficult. With 
a slight alteration of a single letter read 
mountains, with Symmachus and Jerome; 
the ‘mountains of holiness’ or ‘ holy 
mountains’ (the words are the same in 
871) are the heights of Zion. As the dew- 
drops on the mountains, born of the dawn, 
innumerable and radiant, so is the army 
of Thy people’s youth. LXX, with a 
different text, has ‘ from the womb before 
the day-star I begat :thee,’ which lent 
itself to early comments on the eternal 
generation of the Son of God. 

4. The historical Melchizedek was a 
king-priest independent of Aaron’s line, 
and such a person supplied a wonderful 
type of Christ. The words are quoted in 
Heb 5°, 7171; andcf. 519,62, The first 
passage, with its quotation from Ps 27 
in 5, gives the double thought of King 
and Priest. 

5-7. Unlike the preceding verses, these 
can be interpreted, in figure, of the true 
Messiah only if the thought of divine 
punishment is distinguished from the 
Jewish idea of requital, so that the figura- 
tive words lose all their fierce spirit of 
vengeance. 

7. In chasing his enemies he stops, 
thirsty, to drink from a brook, and then 
continues to pursue them till he lifts high 
his head in victory. 

_CXI. This and the next Psalm (after the 
opening Hallelujah) are alphabetical (see 
on 9, 10) and complementary, the former 
extolling the character of God, the latter 
of the man who fears Him. Both are 
used at Second Vespers on Christmas Day. 
2, Sought out by all who delight in them: 
the. word ‘delight’ is repeated in 112+ 
(clot) 
- 3b. The words here used of God are 
twice used of the godly man in 112* ?. 
_ In the deeper, Christian meaning the 
_tighteousness of God in Christ zs the 
righteousness of men who are in Christ 
(2 Cor 5”). 
_ 4, Similarly, gracious and full of com- 
passion (cf. 103 *) is said of both (112 *). 
In character we are to reflect the character 
of.God. And as His ‘ wonderful works ’ 
_are‘ to be remembered,’ so is the righteous 
man everlastingly (112°); cf. Pr 107. 
ery 


to the fear of the Lord 


Holy and to be feared is His name 
His Person as exhibited in His charac- | 
ad, 


of Israel was based on: 


it 


this truth; cf. Prg}° (the exact phrase), 
17; Job 28 78; Ecclus x 2°, 

CXII. See on 111. 

9. Quoted in 2 Corg?, 

CXIIT.-CXVIII. These ‘form the Hailel, 
or Hymn of Praise, which according to 
Jewish liturgical use is sung at the three 
great Festivals of Passover, Pentecost, 
and Tabernacles, at the Festival of the 
Dedication, and at the New Moons (with 
the exception of the New Year), At the 
domestic celebration of the Passover, 
Ps 113, 114 are sung before the meal, 
Ps 115-118 after it, when the fourth cup 
has been filled. It is probably the hymn 
sung by our Lord and His disciples before 
they left the upper chamber (Mt 26 °°; 
Mk 14 *°)’ (Kirkp.). 

CXIII. Praise to God throughout the 
world for His greatness (1). He humbles 
Himself in condescension (°°), that He 
may exalt the poor and the barren woman 
(7%). In the Christian Church it is’ used 
in three different connexions: because it 
was attached to the Passover it is sung 
at Evensong on Easter Day. The con- 
descension of God and the fruitfulness of 
the childless woman are thoughts which 
cause it to be used at First Vespers on 
Christmas Day. (It is ‘a connecting link 
between the Song of Hannah and the 
Magnificat. of the Virgin’: Perowne, 
quoted by Kirkp.) And ®7 make it 
suitable for the Common of the Apostles. 

CXIV. Part of the Hallel; see note be- 
fore 113. Atthe Exodus from Egypt, the 
sea, the river Jordan, and the mountains 
were awestruck at the presence of God. 


The Exodus being a type of the passing of | 


Christ—and with Him His people—from 
bondage and death to newness of life, the 
Psalm is used at Evensong on Easter Day. 

8. The incidents of Ex 17°; Nu 208 ff. 
are types of the power of God to turn 
afflictions and adverse circumstances into 
streams of blessing. " 

CXV. Part of the Hallel ; see note be- 
fore 113. 


Idols are nothingness (48), Trust in God 
that He will bless Israel (°15). We will 
bless Him (#*78), 
9-11. Israel, Aaron, and the fearers of 
God < (cf, 119.77,.135 4° 1). 


CXVI. Part of the Hallel; 


| 
% 


In the LXX and. Vulgate the — 
Psalm is joined with 114. May God uphold. ~ 
His own glory, for He is supreme (?*). 


The relation — 
of the last. to the first is variously ex-_ 

plained; but for us, the three classes can _ 
stand for the whole Church, the Priest-- 
| hood, and those in any religion who fear 
God according to their lights. inte 
see note | 
‘before 113. ThePsalmist hasbeenrestored _ 
from the verge of death (1°). Hewillpay _ 


cxv1.] 


his vows of thanksgiving (11%). In the 
LXX and Vulgate these two parts form 
separate Psalms. <i Oe ete 

8, 9. Adapted from 561°. 
of the living see 27 1°. 

10. St. Paul quotes from the LXX, ‘1 
believed, therefore I spoke,’ in 2 Cor 41%. 
But the Hebrew (if the text is right) may 
mean I believe, though I used to speak 
despondent words such as those in 1. 
Owing to deliverance he now realizes how 
faithless his words were. 

13. The cup of the drink-offering in 
thanksgiving for salvation. In the spiri- 
tual life the words can be taken as standing 
for all the human experiences with the 
help of which God works out our salva- 
tion. In this sense the ingredients of the 
cup are both bitter (Mk ro * f.) and sweet 
(Ps 23 °), and include the ‘Communion of 
the Blood of Christ.’ 

15. For the Psalmist this means ‘So 
precious is their life that He will not 
suffer it to be lost in death’ (cf. 721%). 
In the spiritual life the death of martyr- 
dom or of mortification is itself precious. 

CXVII. Part of the Hallel ; see note be- 
fore113. Thisshort summons toall nations 
to praise (see Introduction, § 7) is quoted 
by St. Paul (Rom 151") to show the Old 
Testament sanction for the universality of 
Christianity. This thought underlies its 
use at the First Vespers of Christmas. 

CXVIII. Part of the Hailel; see note 
before 113. Israel give thanks for deliver- 
ance from enemies (!7°). God’s victory 
makes thetn rejoice in a renewal of life 
(:#18). Responsive strain between the pro- 


cession of worshippers who are entering | 
the Temple and the priests within (1°7). | 
(2%), The | 


Concluding thanksgiving 
connexion of the Hallel with the Passover, 
the thought of victory (113-22), and the 
words ‘ This is the day which the Lord 
hath made’ (4), all caused the Psalm to 
be appointed for Evensong on Easter 
Day. Itis used also at Prime on Sunday. 

2-4. Israel, Aaron, and the fearers of 
the Lord (see on 115 *14). 
6. An echo of 56", and quoted from 
the LXX in Heb 13°. 

‘14. From the Song of Moses (Ex 15 ®). 

20. The response of the priests: ‘ Nought 
that defileth shall ever enter in’ (cf. 
151 ff, 24° ff.). 

22. the head of the corner: i.e. the 
extremity (not the ‘top’) of the corner, 


whith is the most important stone in the 


foundation, binding the walls together. 
This is Zion (Is 28 **), in which is summed 
up the Kingdom of God. ‘ The Messianic 
application of the passage is due to the 
fact that the person of the Messiah bears 


On the land | 
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the same relation to a kingdom of living 
persons that Zion, the capital of the 
kingdom, does to the kingdom ’ (Briggs). 
Thus it is quoted of Christ in Mk r2?°f. 
(seit 22 #5 Tike 9647) Ae 4 a ean 
connexion with Is J/.c.); cf. Eph 2°. 

24. The Psalmist refers to the day on 
which the victory is being celebrated. 

25. Save now: Hebrew hoshia-na, of 
which hosanna is a shorter Aramaic form. 

26. A response of the priests blessing the 
approaching procession: * Blessed in the 
Name of the Lord is he that cometh’ (see 
129® RV and Dt 215; andcf. Nu6?’). The 
words, together with ‘ Hosanna,’ ‘were 
used at out Lord’s Entry into Jerusalem 
(Mk 11 ®=Mt 24%; Jn 127%); without 
‘Hosanna’ in Lk 19 78. The Psalm had 
no doubt gained a Messianic force since 
the time thatit was written, and the crowd 
so used it. Our Lord predicted that this 
sentence would be used of Him; but in 
Lk 13 *° His prediction is given before 
the incident, and referring to it, in Mt 


23 * it is after it, referring to His welcome © 


as Messiah at His future Advent. The use 
of palms in escorting Him to the city was 
connected with the custom, when the 
Psalm was sung liturgically, of carrying 
palms in procession round the altar (see 
next note), and of waving them at the 
word ‘ Hosanna.’ 

27. The Hebrew text is corrupt, but the 
preceding verse probably explains the 
meaning. The LXX suggests, ‘Order 
the festival procession with boughs, even 
unto the horns of the altar,’ which is the 
rendering in a translation of the Old 
Testament issued by the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, Philadelphia, 
1917 (see Thackeray, The Sepiuagint and 
Jewish Worship, 75 f.). 

CXIX. An alphabetical Psalm (see on 
9, 10), every verse in a stanza beginning 
with the same Hebrew letter. It ‘ repre- 
sents the religious ideas of Deuteronomy 
developed in the communion of a devout 
soul with God’ (Kirkp.). ‘ Law,’ and 
the cognate words that are used in it in 


almost every verse (some think that” 
| where they are absent the text has: 


suffered), are in most cases something © 


larger than the Pentateuchal Law, and 


lead one to think of the countless ways — 


by which God reveals His will; but the 
written Word is, of course, paramount 


| in the writer’s mind. Each stanza seems 
| to strike a particular note which is — 


sounded, in most cases, in the opening — 


verse. The best commentary is a deepen- 


| ing familiarity from constant devotional 


~ 


use, which can be gained by those who — 


read the Psalm daily in the Hour Offices, — 
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83. Disfigured by suffering as a wine- 
skin hanging in a room is blackened by 
smoke. 

96. I have seen a limit to all complete- 
ness, i.e. every earthly thing, however 
perfect it may seem to be, has its limits, 
but the revelation of Thy will is limit- 
less. The Christian equivalent is given 
in} Eph 32°, 

139. My zeal: see on 69 ®. 

160. Notice the RV, The sum of Thy 
words is truth (cf. Jn 1717), 

164. A Hebrew way of saying ‘ countless 
times,’ or ‘that we should at all times, 
and in all places, give thanks unto Thee.’ 
But throughout the ages it has contri- 
buted to the Church’s life that a seven- 
fold Office should be said daily. 

165. Amid the evils of the world, and 
‘the anomalies of life, their peace is not 
injured by any cause of stumbling. 

176. The spiritual life of all who love 
God is summed up by a confession coupled 
with an expression of devotion. 

CXX.-CXXXIV. Each of these Psalms 
is entitled ‘A Song of Ascents’; i.e. they 
formed a collection of the Psalms sung 
by pilgrims when they were:going up to 
Zion for the feasts (cf. 84). ‘A Song of 
Degrees’ (AV) conceals their true nature. 
They are sung among the Vesper Psalms 
for the week, except 134, which belongs 
to Compline. 

CXX. The Psalmist’s lament at the 
bitter words of his foes (1). Lament at 
having to live among them (*”). 

4. Their tongues are sharp asa watrior’s 
arrows (cf. 64%), and as hot as charcoal 
made from burning broom (cf. Jas 3 ®). 

5. Caspian and Arabian tribes are 
named in order to denote figuratively the 
ungodly Jews among whom he dwelt. 

CXXI. To confidence in God’s help (}'*) 
comes the responsive assurance that the 
Keeper, who slumbers not, always 
keeps (7°). 

I. The mountains of Zion, which the 
pilgrims are approaching, are the dwelling- 
place of the divine Helper. The meaning 1s 
the same as ‘ my help is from Yahweh,’ (*). 

6. Belief in the evil power of the moon, 
a relic of which is preserved in the word 

_ ‘Junatic,’ was widespread. 

CXXII. The pilgrim’s joy at visiting 
Jerusalem (!:”). Admiration of its struc- 

ture and dignity (5). Good wishes for 
its prosperity (**). é 
2. ‘How wonderful it is that we are [or 
were; see RVm] actually there!’ The 
pilgrims either have just arrived, or are 
_ thinking of the wonder of it afterwards. 
‘3. After its destruction the city was built 
“up as a compact whole. For Christian 


871 


{[cxXvri, 


it is a picture of the ideal unity of the 
Church, for which every true pilgrim 
prays and works (cf. 133"). 

5. It is the seat of justice and the seat 
of royalty. 

CXXIII. The Psalmist speaks as the 
representative of an insignificant com- 
munity almost in despair amid the sur- 
rounding contempt of the rich and proud. 
Whatever the historical situation was, 
that of the early Church was just the 
Same when Christians, surrounded by 
the blatant wickedness of society in the 
Roman Empire, were for the most part 
poor. 

2. We look to Thee with the attitude 
of slaves, who are wholly dependent upon 
the power of their owners, who rule and 
provide for the household. 

CXXIV. Ifthe Lord had not fought for 
us the foe would have destroyed us (1°). 
Blessed be the Lord our Helper for our 
deliverance (**). The Psalm has a pant 
in it, as of the bird that has narrowly 
escaped. To the soul that has been 
saved from committing sin, or absolved 
from sin committed, the Psalm means 
more in proportion as he realizes the depth 
of the ruin from which he has been 
delivered. ‘ 

1. Let Israel now say: so 1291. The 
two Psalms are probably by the same 
author. 

CXXV. God will protect them that trust 
in Him as the hills protect Jerusalem ('+*). 
This will be evident, for the dominion of 
wicked, foreign nations shall not per- 


| manently lie upon the land which has 


been given as a lot to the righteous, i.e. 
Israel, lest in despair they join hands in 
their wickedness (*)._ A prayer for the 
righteous (*). The renegades who join 
in the wickedness of foreigners shall be 
punished with them; but may Israel] have 
peace (5). 
1. Their confidence is as unshaken as 
Zion itself. 
2. Jerusalem is surrounded by a girdle 
of hills higher than itself. é 
3. ‘the rod’: the sceptre, i.e. the do 
minion. The lot of the righteous is the 
land marked out for them by God from 
all other lands on the earth. Spiritually 
it is used of God Himself in 16 °. ; 
CXXVI. A remembrance of the amazed 
joy at the restoration of Israel in the past, 
which seemed too good to be real, and 
the wonder of which even the foreign 
nations recognized (1%). Prayer to God 
to go on increasing their prosperity like 


rivers in the parched South country (‘).  . 


Efforts apparently helpless, and begun in. 


\'¢ 


A 


tears, shall reap a great harvest (8), er , : 


_ cued Israel from enemies (!"*). 


CXXVI.] 
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1. Cf, the thought of 851. For the ex- 
pression, -here and ‘*, turn the captivity, 
see on 147. 

4. The South, the Negeb, was a sandy, 
parched district stretching away into the 
desert (Is 35 ’,.43'*%f.). The Psalm can 
be a picture of the soul released in the 
past, but in a state of spiritual barrenness 
which needs the Holy Spirit’s resteration. 

5, 6. The words.are true of the Chris- 
tian’s efforts for his own soul or for the 
souls of others. The Hebrew cannot mean 
‘precious seed’ (AV), “good seed’ (PBV). 

CXXVII:. Man’s labour is vain unless 
the Lord help-him (1:7). God’s reward is a 
goodly family of sons, who will support 
their father (75). Many have thought 
that these two parts are so devoid of 
connexion that they must have belonged 
to different Psalms. 

I, 2. The warning against self-torment- 
ing care is no more an inducement to 
sloth than our Lord’s teaching in Mt 6 75-34; 
and cf. Pr 10 7, 

4. the children of youth, i.e. of young 
parents, tend to be the strongest. 

5. the gate is the place of civil debate 
and judgment, and also of parleys before 
battle. The latter is the more probable, 
since the ‘ mighty man,’ with his quiver, 
is an armed soldier. 

CXXVIII. The prosperity of the godly 
man (1: *). His domestic happiness (* 4). 
He will see the prosperity of Jerusalem, 
and the birth of his grandchildren (°°). It 
stands in the marriage service, where it 
is in strong opposition to the avoidance 
of parenthood frequent in the present 
day, chiefly by those whose children 


would be of the type that the prosperity 


of the country most requires. ‘ olive- 
plants’: the young independent shoots 
(cf. 1441"); the familiar ‘ olive-branches ’ 
does not represent the Hebrew. 

CXXIX. Often in the past has God res- 
May their 
plans against Zion be as short-lived as 
corn whose seeds have been blown on to 
the roof, which no reapers can gather (°°), 

I. Let Israel now say: see on 124}. 

3. A figure of brutal maltreatment (cf. 
Anvit ®; 1s,51 3*)5: the pining of Zion 
means the same (Mic 3 !*) 

4. the cords (cf. 2 5); in 124 7 the corre- 


iat sponding figure is the breaking of a bird- 


trap. - 
6. The same figure is used in Is 37 27, 


_ Grass is a general term including corn. 


8. There are no reapers to whom the 


ae * J _ passers-by can give the usual good wishes 
bees (ct, Ru 24). 


~CXXX. From the depths of suffering, 


(4% d whichi isa punishment of sin, the Psalmist, 
372 


. > 
A \ 
\ { 


in Israel’s name, cries to God (1%). But 
He is a God of forgiveness; therefore 
Israel can hope and trust (*%). A 
penitential Psalm, appointed for Ash 
Wednesday, and said at Ferial Vespers 
in Lent. 

1. Out of the deep. ‘ Those who cry 
out of the deep are not wholly in the 
deep, for the cry itself raiseth them’ 
(Augustine). 

4. That thou mayest be feared. With 
a slight change some versions have ‘for 
the sake of Thy law’; the meaning in 
either case is that God forgives sins in 
order that men may fear Him and obey 
His will in the future. The same is the 
purpose of all His kindnesses (105 *°). 

6. Contrast PBV with RV. 

CXXXI. The peace reached through the 
discipline of true humility. The Psalmist 
probably speaks as echoing the thoughts 
of the best portion of Israel, the devoted 
hasidim. ‘ The prophets had seemed to 
promise great and wonderful triumphs 
for Israel in the Restoration, and what 
was the actual condition of Israel? Did 
it not demand the sternest self-discipline 
alike for the individual and for the com- 
munity to enable them to fling away 
ambition, and accept, with cheerful faith, 
the lowly, despised position, which was 
so different from the glowing pictures of 
Jeremiah and the later Isaiah? Itisa 
‘“ humility not natural toIsrael, but born 
of penitence,’ and so the Psalm is a 
fitting sequel to Ps130’ (Kirkp.). But 
a childlike humility (cf. Mt 184), in the 
individual as in the nation, brings peace. 

CXXXII. God is prayed to remember 
the affliction which David suffered when 
he tried to move the ark from Kirjath- 
jearim, and his continued determination 
to bring it to Jerusalem (!**). The people 
recall the finding of it, their going for 
worship to the sanctuary where it was 
placed (*8), and their prayer to God to 
occupy the -resting-place prepared for 
the ark, i.e. for Himself, and to bless the. 
priests, the nation, and the king (1°), 
The words of the people are met by the 
divine response (7), God uttering the 
terms of His covenant with David (1112), 
He has chosen Zion as His dwelling-place © 
(1%). His utterance states this, and 
promises blessing on the people, the 
priests, and the royal dynasty ('78). 
The Psalm received its rightful inter-. 
pretation by being appointed for Christmas 
Day, when God came to earth to dwell in 
the Temple of His Body. On. the Mes- 
sianic hopes in the Rapley see aaltor ‘ 


duction, § 8. 


I. David’s affliction is related i in 28) 
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61-19, and his continued determination 
in 12-15, 
5. The wording is echoed in Ac 7 *¢, 

6. The ark (which is called it because 
the meaning is clear from the preceding 
verses) had been for twenty years at 
Kirjath-jearim (‘the town of woods’); 
see 1S 71-7, The house of Obed-edom, 
_to which it was carried when the catas- 
trophe occurred, was apparently so close 
that the Psalmist could consider it the 
same place, and call it ‘the field of 
the wood.’ In parallelism with this is 
Ephrathah, evidently a second name 
denoting the same place or district, other- 
wise unknown. 

to. thine anointed: the reigning king 
of David’s line. See Introduction, § 8: 

Ir, 12. The poet’s rendering of the 
terms of the covenant (cf. 891° ff.). Of 
the fruit, etc. (cf. Ac 2 °°). 

14. The words are true of Christ’s Body 
the Church, and of the heart of every 
* member of it. 

16. salvation explains the meaning of 
righteousness in ®; it is God’s vindica- 
tion of them against their enemies. If 
the priests are delivered from their 
enemies they can so help to uplift the 
people that they can shout with joy. 

17. The horn (see 75°) and lamp (see 
18 *8) are the might and the prosperity 
of the dynasty. The root of the word 
rendered ‘ to bud,’ i.e. ‘ to sprout,’ is the 
same as that of the Sprout or Shoot 
(EVv ‘ Branch’) of Jer 23 °, 331°; Zech 
3 8, 612, and may hint at the actual person 
of the Messiah who was to come of David’s 
line. 

18. Another metaphor for the con- 
tinued success of the dynasty; the flourish- 
ing, or ‘blooming,’ of the crown, as 
though it were alive, corresponds to the 
sprouting of the horn. 

CX XXIII. Howbeautifulis the unionof 
pilgrims gathered in Zion! The Christian 
uses the Psalm with a sigh, as he longs 
for the re-union of divided Christendom. 

2. It is as sweet as the sacred and ex- 
- pensive oil which overflows to the collar 
(not ‘skirt’) of the High Priest’s robe. 

3. the dew of Hermon is dew that is 
specially rich and copious, “Hermon-like 
dew.’ Such abundance of life-giving and 
fertilizing dew was upon Zion in the form 
of the unity of the pilgrims gathered 
_ withinit. Life for evermore is, for the Jew, 
the perpetual prosperity of Zion; only 
_ for the Christian are the words literal. 
-.CXXXIV. The worshipper addresses 
1e priests and Levites who blessGod in the 


at night (+2). » The priests 
pronounce a blessing on the |. 
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worshipper (°). The Psalm can be applied 
to all who worship God at night, including 
the sick and their doctors and nurses. 
For those who tend the sick it is often 
true that ‘ to workis to pray.’ The Psalm 
is said at Compline, when they can all be 
remembered. 

CXXXV. The worshipper addresses the 
priests and Levites who praise God in the 
Temple courts (!*?). Praise Him for 
making Israel His chosen people (* *), 
for His supremacy over all gods (5), for 
His power in Nature (*), for His work 
(eat His people from Egypt to Canaan 

12), 
everlasting (1°). He will vindicate His 
people who are in affliction (4). The 
nothingness of idols (1518), All Israel 
is called upon to bless God (19-74), 

15-20, with the addition of Levi, are 
adapted from 115 41%, and the whole Psalm 
is ‘ little more than a mosaic of fraginents 
and reminiscences from Law, Prophets, 
and other Psalms” (Kirkp.), but they 
make up a poem of beauty and value. 

CXXXVI. A Psalm of praise with a 
liturgical response. Ezra 3" relates the 
fact of such a response being used. 

17-22 are based upon 135 !°2, 

CXXXVII. Israel recall their mourn- 
ings in Exile, when their captors asked 
them to sing their sacred songs, which 
was unthinkable (+-*). A curse on Edom, 
who rejoiced in the fall of Jerusalem (*). 
A curse on Babylon, who had sacked 
Jerusalem (*°%). A marked instance of 
the Jewish confusion between punish- 


ment and retaliation(see Introduction, § 6). 


The Christian can, and always must as 
long as he is in this life, sing the songs of 
Zion in a strange land, in which he often 
feels himself in mournful captivity; and 
he can use * © as an expression of loyalty 
to heaven where his citizenship is. 

7. The prophets constantly denounced 
Edom for their cruel hatred of . their 


-kinsmen the Israelites (see Ob11%, the 


whole of that short prophecy being 
directed solely against them).. . 


9. An exact requital for what Babylon | 


had done to Judah. 


CXXXVIII. Thanksgiving for God’s 


mercy,and faithfulness to His promise(?*). 


Foreign nations will thank Him for the 
Through future 
troubles He will not fail His people, but 


exaltation of Israel (*°). 


will fulfil His purposes (* ®). 


I. The Psalmist defies all the gods of 
the heathen with their present worldly — 
might. He did not, of course, believe 
in their existence, but the heathen did 
Lick os OGM). how) Muibhaeh is Vaire Nie fa 
2. above all thy mame is corrupt. | 


The Lord’s name, or memorial, is . 
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‘Thou hast magnified Thy word’ means 
‘Thou hast proved the greatness and 
security of Thy promises,’ 

4, 5. See Introduction, § 7. 

8. Abandon not the mighty purposes 
(the ‘ works’) which Thou hast under- 
taken for Israel (cf. 901°). Christians can 
apply the words to His‘ eternal purpose’ 
for the world (Eph 31°11) and for the 
Church (Eph 2 ?°). 

CXXXIX. The climax of Old Testament 
thought on God’s omnipresence and fore- 
knowledge. God knows every thought, 
word, and deed (!*), His Spirit is a 
universal and-unescapable Presence (7*). 
His foreknowledge is shown in His pre- 
determination of the Psalmist’s bodily 
frame, and of the days which will make 
up his life (191%). Precious to him are 


’ God’s infinite thoughts in his continuous 


meditation (1718), God will slay the 
wicked, whom the Psalmist hates (1*??). 
And he speaks in the assurance of his 
own integrity when he prays Him to test 
him with His searching scrutiny (?* *4). 
19-22 are so different in thought and con- 
tents from the preceding verses that some 
have thought them to be from another 
Psalm. 

5. beset me, besieged me, hemmed me 
in; ‘fashioned ’’ (PBV) follows the LXX, 
Vulgate, and other versions. 

9. take the wings of the morning: fly 
as swiftly as morning light moves from 
the East. 

13. RVm is right. 

15. The poetical idea that the body 
was framed in the secret places of the 
underworld, ‘ mother earth.’ 

16. RVm is right; ‘my members’ is 
not in the Hebrew. The predetermina- 


tion of his life is pictured as the writing 


of his days in God’s book, and the forming 
of them before they began. The Psalmist, 
naturally, had not begun to think out the 
problem of the relation of man’s free-will 
to this predetermination. 

18. When I awake (cf. 1715). The 
Hebrew did not know that hereafter he 
could be ‘ with Christ, which is far better.’ 

22. On this hatred see Introduction, § 6. 

24. thewayeverlasting. TotheChristian 
this means, of course, the way of eternal 
life, The Hebrew thought is difficult to 
express in a word or two: ‘the way’ was 
a constant expression for the godly life, 
and the Psalmist prays to be led in the 
way that, throughout the whole course of 


_ the world, always has been, and \always 


will be, the right manner of life. 
CXL. This and the next three Psalms 


_ are cries of anguish from persecution by 
enemies, of the same style and feeling as 
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many others chiefly to be found in 
Books I, II. 

Prayer for deliverance from the wicked 
(13). The same renewed (*°). Prayer 
that they achieve not their evil purposes 
(8), Prayer for their destruction, and 
the thankful communion of the upright 
with God (14). The mention of war 
(7), and the plurals ‘ the righteous’ and 
‘the upright’ (18), show that the Psalm 
is national not individual. 

3. Quoted by St. Paul in Rom 31%, in 
the string of passages which has found 
its way into Ps 14 in the PBV; see note 
there. 13. See on 5 4. 

CXLI. The Psalmist asks that his even- 
ing prayer may be accepted as a sacrifice 
(}'?), and that he may be guarded from 
evil in word and thought, and in his 
actions among wicked men (* 4). He 
welcomes rebuke from the righteous (°). 
A confident prayer for deliverance from 
the wicked (§1!°). But the text and 
meaning of > are very doubtful, and *7 - 
appear to be quite corrupt. On account 
of ? the Psalm was used as an evening 
prayer in the early Church e 

2. See on 5%. 

4b. He prays that he may avoid the 
luxurious feasts of the wicked. 

7. With the change of one word the 
meaning may be: ‘Let the righteous 
smite me in kindness and reprove me; 
the oil of the wicked [i.e, the oil poured 
on the head of guests at their feasts], let 
it not anoint my head.’ 

6, 7 must be studied in commentaries. 

CXLII. The Psalmist will ery to God 
in his misery (!:7). God knows and will 
regard his peril and loneliness (**). He 
prays Him to hear his cry and to bring 
him out again into prosperity (*’). 

5. the land of the living: see on 2733. 

7. prison: see on 7914. The writer 
may literally have been in prison, or the 
nation may be speaking in Exile. But 
the Psalm can be used by anyone who 
feels that he is ‘ tied and bound with the 
chain of his sins.’ The meaning of ‘ com- 
pass me about’ is doubtful, and the word 
is probably corrupt. 

CXLIII. Hear me, O God, in Thy right- 
eousness, and punish me not, for no man 
before Thee can have righteousness (1+ ?), 
For Thy punishment is that the enemy 
persecutes me (**). A remembrance of 
Thy past works makes me yearn for Thy 
help now (*°). Answer me (7), and show 
me Thy mercy, guide me (°), deliver me 
(*), teach me (1°), quicken me (21), and 
destroy mine enemies (}*), A penitential — 
Psalm, appointed for Ash Wednesday, — 
and said at Lauds on Friday. The writer 
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is conscious of his faithfulness as God’s 
servant (*:1*), so that his punishment by 
means of persecuting enemies is a problem 
of grievous difficulty. His vindictiveness 
also in 1" is explained from the same 
cause; see Introduction, § 6, 

2. Cf. Rom 3 7°; Gal 2 #6, 

to. RVm ‘a plain country’ is right; 
Seeon262% 

CXLIV. Blessed be God my Helper (+2). 
What is man that Thou regardest him, a 
being transitory as a breath or a shadow 
(*»4). Come with terrors from heaven to 
rescue and deliver me from the hand of 
wicked foreigners (8). Praise to God 
in confidence that He will help the king 

9.10), Rescue and deliver me from the 
hand of wicked foreigners (#1). A fore- 
cast of the ideal prosperity of the nation 
in the Golden Age to come (!215). All 
except the last section is compiled or 
adapted from Ps 18, 8, 39, 104, 33, and it 
is instructive to trace the parallels. The 
last section, drawn by the writer from 
an unknown source, the style and voca- 
bulary of which are different, affords a 
vivid picture of the Utopian conditions in 
which Israel expected to live on earth. 
Something similar is described in Zech 
84 f.,1"2; cf. Dt 28 ? ff. A less worthy 


imagination could conjure up the material | 


Paradise of the Moslem. Christians can 
apply it to portray, not bodily luxury, 
but the spiritual health and wealth of the 
City of God. 5-7. See on 18 715, 

9. Only here, and in the composite 
Ps 108, does the word Elohim occur in 
Books IV, V, for the proper name. 

12. corner stones. The writer thinks 
rather of stones exquisitely carved, as 
Orientals alone can do it, which are placed 
in the corners of a building for beauty. 

_. CXLV. Praise for‘ the kingdom and the 
power and the glory ’ of God (#"’; cf.*' f.). 
In His kingdom He extends universal 

goodness to ‘every living thing’ (*7°; 
akin'to 104 1!4*8), especially to those that 

‘pray to and love Him (1774). An alpha- 
betical Psalm (see on 9, 10). Since the 
satisfaction of all life, both, natural and 
spiritual, is the work of the Holy Spirit 
of God, the Psalm (with 104) is used in 
its deepest Christian meaning on Whit- 
sun Day. 8. See on 103 ®. 

43. The verse beginning with the 14th 
letter has fallen out after this verse; but 


the LXX preserves one, which may very | 
likely have been original: ‘ Faithful is the | 


Lord in all His words, and holy in all 
_ His works’; of which *’ isan echo. _ 

15, 16. Based on 104°7f. The spiritual 
_ interpretation of this caused the Psalm 
to be used at the Communion Office in 


ro he “tabs, é \ 
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the days of Chrysostom; and its literal 
interpretation is seen in several forms of 
the Latin Grace said at meals in colleges. 

CXLVI. Praise the Lord (!+?), who alone 
can help (*5), the Creator (°), who per- 
forms works of kindness on all who are 
in need (**%), and destroys the wicked 
(%). He is King for ever (3%). 

7. the prisoners: see on 7911, This and 
8 are akin to Is 611, which our Lord said 
was fulfilled in Himself (Lk 4 18). 

CXLVII. Three stanzas: (a) Praise the 
Lord (}:?), who restores Jerusalem, and 
brings back and comforts His outcast 
people (7%), who rules the universe in 
His power and wisdom, who rewards 
the meek and destroys the wicked (°). 
(6) Sing to the Lord (’}, whose providence 
is over all the earth (*°), and delights 
not in physical strength but in them that 
fear,and hope in Him (%"). (c) Praise 
the Lord, O Zion (?7), who strengthens 
thee, and blesses thy children with peace 
and plenty (1*14), and to Israel alone has 
given His Law (?**°). In all three 
stanzas are noted His work in the material 


| world and in the moral world, and in the 


first and third His work in restoring His 


people. 


10, II are based on 33 1°18. 

CXLVIII. Praise the Lord ‘every 
heavenly thing and every heavenly body ’ 
(Kirkp.) (°*), the material world with all 
its living creatures, animal and vegetable 
(72°), and all mankind (1+1°), for His great- 
ness (1%), and for restoring Israel (14). The 


| last three Psalms in the Psalter are used at 


Lauds on Sunday. 
Iz. On the universalism see Introduc- 
tion, § 7; contrast 147. 
14. horn: seeon 75°. The words mean 
that the exalted strength of His people 


_ is that which all His saints praise. 


CXLIX. Praise the Lord for His restora- 
tion of Israel (1). They will execute 
vengeance on their enemies (**). . Every 
word of the first part can be echoed by the 
Christian, to whom the ‘ assembly of the 
saints’ (!) is the Church, and who can 
give the fullest spiritual meaning to *: 
© He will beautify the meek with victorious 
vindication against their enemies.’ But 
the second part has the vindictive bitter- 
ness which is Jewish and not Christian 


| (see Introduction, § 6). 
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4b. It is by their victorious salvation 
that the meek can inherit the earth (37 Wy 

CL. This unique song of praise, ad- 


| dressed to the whole of living creation 
(see Introduction, § 7), is placed at the 
- end of the Psalter as being a Doxology in 


itself. Kirkp. fitly quotes Rev Lt ee ae 
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THE PROVERBS 
_ By A. E. Morris : 


Introduction 


Tuis book belongs to Israel’s ‘Wisdom 


Literature.’ 
: collections: 
‘Part I.—t-9, anonymous, ahd con- 

cerned with Wisdom. 


Part 


It comprises) the following 


IT.—101-2218 assigned 6 


~ Solomon, and consisting of short 

miscellaneous maxims. : 
Part IIT.—22 1-24 22, , assigned, as. the | 

- text stands, to the‘ wise men,’ and | 
2 376 


: eer 


differing in style and arrangement 
from Part II. 2 ae) 

Part IV.—24*334, an appendix to 
Part AILS also assigned to the 

_ ‘wise men,’ and probably Basar. 

the same origin. 

Part V.—25-29, said to be a easflebs ‘hte 
tion of Solomon’s proverbs. age 
by Hezekiah’s men. 

Part VI.—30-31, an appendix, inipart ~ 
assigned to Agur ee eres! ch 
rest Beyer ¢ 
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The book itself testifies to the diverse 
origin of these collections, and in part 
leaves open the question of their date. 

(1) Titles and Dates.—1 ! can only cover 
the whole book very loosely, for other 
authors are mentioned in 1 °, 2217, 24 23, 
30 +, and 31 t+. It does not necessarily 
refer to Part I. at all, and in fact modern 
scholars regard Part I. (including 1) 
as an introduction furnished by the last 
editor of Parts II.-V. We should there- 
fore expect Part II. to be the oldest col- 
lection, and on this scholars are gener- 
ally agreed. It is assigned to Solomon 
(101), but this editorial note cannot settle 
the question, as similar suggestions of 
authorship (e.g. in the titles of many 
psalms) are notoriously untrustworthy. 
There is, of course, no reason why 
Solomon should not have composed pro- 
verbs. Other Oriental nations had their 
proverbial lore before his time, and the 
tradition in 1 K 4 °°34 must be accounted 
for. Still, many of the sayings in Part II. 
cannot appropriately be regarded as the 
work of the Solomon whose character is 
depicted in the historical books. The 
proverbs about the king in Part II. 

14 28, 3D. 16 10, 14, 15 20 2, 8 26, 28 21 1 
22 11) would not come naturally from him, 
nor would sayings like 117% and 16%, 
Again, the monogamy implied in 14 ', 18 *°, 
19 13 f., 21 * 1® scarcely suits the polyga-' 
mous Solomon. Possibly the emphasis 
upon the exaltation of morality over 
ritual in 15 ®, 16 ©, 21 * 2? presupposes the 
work of Hosea and Amos. Similar argu- 
ments apply to Part V., though here one 
element in the title is more definite. 
True, the reference to Hezekiah’s men in. 
the third person, and the words ‘ These 
also’ (related to 101), suggest that the 
title is not their work but that of a later 
editor. Still, this title may be fairly 


regarded as more reliable than certain ~ 


equally definite titles to some of the 
psalms, for the latter are merely the 
products of a vague tradition combined 
with clumsy deductions from internal 
evidence, while here, although the reference 
to Solomon is doubtless due only to his 
traditional reputation for wisdom, there 
is nothing in the collection itself to 
account for the reference to Hezekiah. | 
The title must have been based on some-— 
thing which the editor found in his source. 
- Perowne quotes with approval Sayce’s 
opinion that Hezekiah emulated the 
_ patronage of literature shown -by the 
_ Assyrian kings, and although there is 
upporting evidence, it seems arbi- 
to set.this title:aside.. 035 6 7, 
is interesting to note that by the 


time of Hezekiah an archaistic revival had 
also begun in Egypt. This manifested 
itself partly in the copying and studying 
of earlier writings, and partly in the pro- 
duction of new works in imitation of them, 
written in Middle Egyptian, which was 
the classical language. It is because of 
this that we now possess copies of old 
Egyptian writings. There is nothing 
improbable in the suggestion that a 
similar movement set in in Palestine 
during Hezekiah’s reign. 

Toy’s arguments for the post-exilic 
date of the whole book are not convincing 
as regards Parts Il. and V. The ‘ tacit 
assumption of monotheism’ is found 
equally in Hosea, Amos, and Isaiah, and 
the absence of reference to idolatry, 
temple, covenant, priest, and prophet 
would be equally surprising after the 
Exile. The meaning given to the word 
torah accords better with a pre-exilic 
than a post-exilic date (see note on 28 4), 
Toy’s remarks about the social back- 
ground and the philosophical conceptions 
of Proverbs have no force as regards 
Parts II. and V. E.g., he says that the 
philosophical use of hokmah (Wisdom) 
is post-exilic. This is true of Part L., 
but not of Parts IJ. and V. Thus in 
291° we read that ‘ The rod and reproof 
give wisdom!’ The international tone 
proves nothing, for this is usual in gnomic 
literature. Finally, the ‘marked unity in 
the Wisdom literature’ is exaggerated. 
Proverbs itself shows marked diversity, 
compatible with widely differing dates. 


We conclude that there is no compelling | 


reason for regarding Parts IT. and V. in 
the main as later than Hezekiah’s time, 
though they have been handled by subse- 
quent editors. 
Parts III. ana IV. resemble Parts II. 
and V. in subject-matter but not in form. 
There is no obvious, reason for putting 
them at a later date (see Intro., 7). Israel 
had knowledge of wise men in Egypt 
and Edom (cf. Gen 41°; Ex 7"; Jer 497; 
Obad 8). ‘ 
of his wisdom (Gen 41*f., E). 
(2S 142; cf. 20162) knew of a ‘ wise 
woman’ at Tekoa, the home of Amos, 


whose literary style shows that he was no 
‘stranger to literature. Wisdom probably — 


had to free itself from dubious com- 


panions (e.g. magic and divination: ae 
cf. Gen 445, J) before it could worthily 
serve Jehovah. But just as false and | 


‘true prophecy flourished together, so 
doubtless false and true wisdom flourished 
contemporaneously. This argument bears 


‘upon the origin of the teaching of the 
8th century prophets, but space forbids, — 


ae 


Joseph was promoted because — 
Joab — 
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further discussion here. Suffice it to 
say that the general agreement of Parts 
II.-V. with the 8th-century prophets in 
doctrine and moral teaching, and the 
paucity or absence of allusions to the 
Temple-cultus, the Law, and the Mes- 
sianic Hope, agree as readily with a pre- 
Hezekian as with a post-exilic date. 

Part I., on the other hand, is laté. Its 
affinity with Greek thought, and with a 
late book like Wisdom, sufficiéntly proves 
this. It is really an elaborate introduc- 
tion, intended to give the right approach 
to the maxims proper. 

Part VI. appears to be material added 
later, some of it probably from foreign 
sources (see notes on 3011 f., 311). 
We know that Proverbs was not admitted 
to the Canon without dispute, and: this 
agrees with the view that in its final form 
it is a very late book. It is generally 
agreed that the sayings are literary, not 
popular, in origin, but this need not rule 
out the possibility that some of them 
are as old as the period of Solomon. 
They borrow their forms from Hebrew 
poetry, which is indisputably older than 
the time of Solomon. We have Egyptian 
gnomic works much older than this (see 
further Intro., 7). Thus Proverbs, 
though one of the latest books in the Old 
Testament, probably preserves some ot 
the oldest material. 

_ (2) Literary Form.—A séparate intro- 
duction to each part is given in the Com- 
mentary. Herea general survey is given. 
The proverbs exhibit the various forms 
of parallelism found in Hebrew poetry. 
We have: 

(a) Synonymous or cognate distichs— 
“the second line repeating the first 
inaslightly different form to draw 

_ . outthefull meaning :e.g.14, 1618, 

(0) Antithetic distichs—in which the 
truth of the first line is illus- 
trated by its opposite in the second 

_ liné? e.g. 106 2. 2 

(c) Synthetic or integral distichs—in 
which two different yet related 
propositions are madé, the second 
supplementing thé first; or in 
which the first line needs to be 
completed by the second: e.g. 

SO Er lL tOe, 20 oe, 

(@ Parabolic distichs—in which a com- 
parison is made between a natural 
object or common experience and 

-@ moral idea. The comparison 
may be expressed, as in 261; or the 
/ two statements may be set side 
___-byside, with or without ‘ and,’ the 
_ Comparison suggesting itself, as 

_ $f 263, 2544, 


The same relations often hold good 
between verses when the saying extends 
over two or miore; for (a) see 23% f.; 
(b) is not found; for (c) seé 30° f.; for (d) 
see 254f., 261° f. We find also several short 
poéms (6 %11, 24 80-84 27 28-37), and a Com- 
plete acrostic poem (31 1°34). On the nu- 
mérical sayings in 6 1*1® and 30 see 307”. 
Occasional attempts at grouping can be 
detected, but on the whole the arrange- 
ment is haphazatd. Not only do parallel 
sayings occur in differents parts, especi- 
ally in Parts II. and V., but repetitions 
(identical or nearly So) occur within the 
parts themselves, sometimes within a few 
verses. Thus 25 4 (Part V.)=21° (Part 
Try, and? to * #195 2435 ae 
Part I1.). It seems likely that some of 
the parts, especially Il. and V., are 
really groups of minor collections of 
sayings. 

(3) Text.—The Hebrew text has suf- 
fered greatly. Sometimes RV is obtained 


by forcing the grammar or by pure guess= - 


work, and the ancient versions do not 
always help us. When these fail, emenda- 
tions possess only the authority of those 
who adopt them, and in many instarices 
it is better not to attempt a translation. 
The LXX has numerous additions to, and 
a few omissions from, the Hebrew, besides 
some remarkable differences in order. 
Thus between Parts III. and IV. LXX 
inserts 30114, and puts 30 '*-31 ® between 
Parts IV. and V. Cheyne notes that 
‘The treatment of the headings in the 
LXX. is also remarkablé, and seems 
arbitrary ; e.g. it looks as if the translator 
had expunged all those peculiarities in the 
superscriptions which suggested a variety 
of authorship. The proper names in 30 
and 3i have been explained away, and 
the heading of 101, which limits the 
Solomonic authorship too much for the 
translator, has been actually omitted.’ 
(4) The Sages, their Teaching, and 
their Pupils.—(a) In spite of the titles 
ascribing the bulk of Proverbs to Solomon, 
it is certain that the book contains the 
work of many teachers. These ‘were 
professional sages, who taught wisdom 
publicly in the form of sententious sayings 
or short discourses. We gather from 
Proverbs that the training of the young 
was largely in their hands. Their 
“schools ’ formed ‘ incipient universities, ’ 
giving what was intended to be a com- 
plete moral and intellectual training for 
life. The sages were ‘the humanists of 
israel, 
from their pupils is uncertain, though 


177 seems to show that they did. 
Hig teed Baan oe some of their teaching. — 


Whether they received fees 
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Wisdom itself denotes skill, knowledge, or 
understanding, either in a particular direc- 
tion (cf. Is 1018, 294; Ex 283; Ps 107?” 
[RVm]), or regarding life in general. The 
latter is the meaning in Proverbs. In a 
few passages in the Old Testament wisdom 
seems to be not of God (Is 10}8, 29 14; 
Jer 8 ®, 9 °8; Ezek 28! ff.; Is47™; cf. Mt 
a7 *5; 1 Corr **, 2*, 37° £.), and its pos- 
session is once almost deprecated (Ec 1 }8; 
but cf. 215-26 etc.). Elsewhere wisdom 
is a gift from God (cf. Gen 41 **f.; Is 
Pee oe Fob tr 6) agent Pers pe; 
Pr2°, etc.). It is not confined to Israel 
(cf. Jer 49%). That of Solomon differed 
only in degree from that of foreigners 
(1K 4%°f.). Thus the outlook in Pro- 
verbs transcends race, and the name 
Israel does not occur in the book. All 
knowledge of how to live is classed as 
wisdom, but this knowledge of course 
may be on varying planes. Atits highest 
it means moral insight into the character 
of God, and the wise man is he who knows 
how to act in harmony with the moral 
Governor of the world. In Proverbs, 
therefore, Wisdom sometimes means a 
body of knowledge (e.g. 12, 14°); some- 
times a principle residing in man (e.g. 2°, 
1433); and sometimes is personified 
though not hypostatized (e.g.1*° ff., 81 ff., 
g1*). If men do not possess it they are 
blameworthy, for wisdom offers herself 
to all (cf. Pr 1° ff., 81 ff., 91%), and men 
are free to welcome or reject her (but see 
{b] infra). The offer thus poetically 
described is identified with instruction, 
whether of parents (1°, 6%°) or of the 
sages. This was the outcome of reflection. 
Whereas prophetic inspiration seemed to 
come from without asa‘ word of Jehovah,’ 
wisdom came through ordinary intellectual 
processes. Again, just as true prophecy 
was distinguished from false by the 
justice of its moral judgments, so the 
true wisdom was distinguished from mere 
worldly shrewdness by its moral superi- 
ority. Yet the sages urged the pursuit 
of wisdom, not because ‘ righteousness is 
the secret of blessedness,’ but because 
wisdom brings material prosperity and a 
long life in which to enjoy it, whereas the 
wicked meet with disaster and premature 
death. Hence the exhortations of the 


sages seem to be mere appeals to self- . 


interest. But we must remember two 
things: their outlook was bounded by this 
life (see Intro., 5); and they were quite 
unconscious of any distinction between 
sacred and secular. Material blessings 
were to them spiritual blessings (as they 


should be tous). Still, we must recognize | g 
. the limitation of Old Testament ethics. 
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Proverbs never appeals to the love of God 
as a motive of conduct. There is no 
thought of advancing His Kingdom, nor 
of the joy of doing His will simply because 
it is His will. Nevertheless, though the 
sages lacked the idealism and forward 
outlook of the prophets, they were not 
unworthy co-workers in the cause of 
righteousness, and when prophecy ceased 
their importance increased. 

(0) The process of instruction is called 
misay (RV usually ‘instruction’ or 
‘correction’). The word occurs thirty 
times in Proverbs, and it might be ren- 
dered ‘discipline’ in nearly every in- 
stance. To undergo it requires a strength’ 
of mind which the foolish (1 7, 15 5, 24%), 
the scorner (97 f., 151%), and the wicked 
(5 83) do not possess. He who profits 
from this discipline becomes wise, prudent, 
aman of understanding, etc. Some fail to 
profit by it because they are hasdr-léb (RV 
‘void of understanding,’ RVm “ heart’). 
The use of the term ‘ heart’ in this con- 
nexion requires elucidation. In English 
it suggests ‘ emotion ’ only, which is mis- 
leading. The Hebrew term denotes ‘ the 
whole inward perceptive nature’ (Toy). 
The heart is ‘the centre of the threefold 
life of man’ (Delitzsch). The brain, 
which is not mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, was not thought of as having intel- 
lectual significance. In Part I. ‘ heart’ 
means only the intellectual nature, but in 
other parts it covers the emotional life as 
well (cf. 13 12, 15 1%, 23 17, 24 1”, 25 9°). The 
phrase ‘lacking heart’ (6*#) occurs in 
every Part except the last, but we are . 
nowhere told how a man comes to be in: 
this state. A man proves himself to be 
so in various ways (cf. 6,a17%, 121}, 
15 1, 1718, 2836), Such men are equated 
with the ‘simple ones’ in 7g sae. 
with the ‘ foolish’ in 10 #4, and with the 
‘slothful’ in 24%. In 94 (cf. 107%) it 
is implied that they are not unteachable, 
and 19% (see RVm) even implies that 
“heart ’can beacquired. But, in general, 
those who are hdsdy-léb are regarded as 
simpletons. 

(c) Astudy of the terms used to describe 
the various classes in Proverbs is interest- 
ing. Prior to their having received in- 
struction men are called péthi (RV 
‘simple’). A better translation would 
be ‘inexperienced.’ They believe all they 
hear (14 1), fall victims to evil (22°= Dy ketal 
and their natural inheritance is folly 
(1418). They may be taught either good 
or evil, and both wisdom and folly appeal 
to them (8 5,9%% 1%), Sound teaching 
ives them ‘prudence’ (1‘), or theymay = 
learn it by seeing the corporal punishment = 
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of the scorner (19 *°=211"), However, 
their ‘turning away’ from instruction 
will slay them (1 3). 

Three terms are used for those who fail 
to profit from the discipline of the sages, 
First there is the ‘scorner.’ It is useless 
to ‘discipline’ or reprove him (97 f.). 
He avoids rebuke (131,151). Even if 
he seeks wisdom he cannot find it(14 °), 
doubtless because he lacks the proper 
character. Only in 1 ** is there the possi- 
bility of a hint that he can be reformed, 
but as we are told in 3 *4 that Jehovah 
scorns the scorners, and in 19 2* (si v. 
lect.) that judgements ‘are prepared for 
them, it is doubtful whether such a hope 
is really entertained. Two other terms 
which occur are not distinguishable in 
RV—késil and ’éwil. The former occurs 
forty-nine times, and is rendered ‘fool’ 
except in 101, 147, 15 2°, 17 25, and 1938, 
where it is rendered ‘foolish.’ The latter 
occurs nineteen times, and is also trans- 
Matedart tools exceptacingal ‘Ye 107424h 
rr 2°, 7215, 143 ®, where it is translated 
‘foolish.’ Cognate with the latter is 
"iwweléth, rendered ‘folly’ or ‘ foolish- 
ness.’ In 22) this folly is said to be 
innate in every child, but it can be re- 
moved by the rod! The use of the rod is 
enjoined also in 101%, 13 *4, 1918, 2039, 
2315 f., and 291°, but its limitations are 
recognized in 197° and 21". Curiously 
enough, *2wwéléth is only connected with 
the cognate ’éwil in 1672 and 27 77, and 
then perhaps only for the sake of allitera- 
tion. Butit is often connected with kési/ 
(e.g. 12 °5, 131%), Késil means a stupid, 
dull fellow. He hates knowledge (1 22), 
delights not in understanding (18 *), and 
cannot acquire wisdom because he ‘ lacks 
heart’ (171°). It is useless to send him 
with a message (26°), and he can make no 

-use of a ‘ parable’ (267). Neither fine 
_ living (19°) nor honour (26 }+ 8) is seemly 
for him. Stripes are his portion (1978 = 
26%), though they have little effect on 
him (171°), The appeal of wisdom to the 
késil in 8° implies a possibility of his 


’ reformation, but in 171°, 261%, and 29 2° 
‘this possibility is practically ruled out 


(cf. 23°, 264f.). Similar teaching is 
given about the ’éwil. He despises 
wisdom (17), which is too high for him 
(24°). Controversy with him is unde- 
sirable (29 °). 


wicked. Thus the ’éwi/ is opposed to the 


__ righteous in 10 *!; to the prudent in 12 2; 


eg 


to the wise in 10°, 1215, and 148; and to 


* the upright in 14°. The késil in 10 *8 is | 


\ 


He is quite incurable | 

(2772, —7 is corrupt), and will die through © 
ack of heart’ (10 74), 
_ scorners are potentially, if not actually, 


These fools and | 


said to take sport in wickedness,.and in 
131® to abhor the departure from evil. 
The worst that is said of the scorner is that 
Jehovah scorns him (34). In 24° the 
thought of folly (‘iwwéléth) is said to be 
sin. Another class, the sluggards, is 
everywhere condemned, but never actu- 
ally called wicked. Only in the stray 
passage 6°11 does the sluggard appear 
to come under the instruction of the sage. 

It seems clear from the above discussion 
that the following educational ideas pre- 
vailed in Israel. All children needed 
training to rid them of their inex- 
perience and their innate folly. The 
discipline consisted of teaching, with a 
liberal use of the rod (on the teaching of 
children cf. also Dt 67-*°ff.; Ps 78 *%). 
Those who profited from it became wise, 
prudent, righteous. Some failed to bene- 
fit by it because they ‘lacked heart’ or 
‘sense,’ i.e. were congenital simpletons. 
Out of this class sprang the késil (17 1*) 
and the ’éwil (10%). Others—the 
“scorners —rejected the teaching be- 
cause they lacked the moral qualities to 
which it appealed. Except in Part l., 
where a slightly more liberal view pre- 
vails, all these classes are fixed characters. 
The period of discipline is regarded as a 
testing-time which reveals once for all 
what a man’s character is. Any future 
change only consists in a deepening of 
the character already revealed. Thus in 
Proverbs we miss any zeal for the con- 
version of sinners, or any recognition of 
the fact that character and motives are 
always mixed and changeable, so that 
even a good man may fall. The germs 
of Pharisaism are easily discoverable. 

(5) Retribution in Proverbs.——Except 
perhaps in 31!f. Proverbs everywhere 
assumes the prevailing Old Testament 
view that the righteous are materially 
rewarded and the wicked punished in this 
life: Individual thinkers questioned it 
(cf. Ps 37, 49, and 73), or even denied it 
outright. (cf. Jer 31 °f.; Ezek 14 1? ff,, 
18, and Job), yet the doctrine lingered on 
even to New Testamenttimes. Butit had 
become a burden by the time of Ben- 
Sirach (c. 180 B.c.), for he had to bolster 
it up with the assertion that what really 
matters is a man’s last end (Ecclus 
rr 7128), Later on, the doctrine of a 
future life relieved the problem of suffer- 
ing. 
clared that ‘ God made not death’ (113), 
that ‘ God created man for incorruption,’ 


and that ‘ by the envy of the devil death _ 


entered into the world’ (2*f.), It is 


In Wisdom, e.g., it is roundly de- | 


admitted that the righteous often suffer _ 


on earth, but it is asserted that after death. x 
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‘their souls are in the hand of God,’ and 
that ‘having borne a little chastening 
they shall receive great good’ (Wisd 
375). It has been thought that a 
similar hope appears in Proverbs, especi- 
ally in 10 #*, rr 4, 14 82, 23 18 (cf. 2414), and 
247°. Of these passages, 102° and 11 4 
need only mean that the righteous live out 
their full span, whereas the wicked die 
prematurely. 14°? seems more definite, 
but the true text is doubtful. DLXX and 
Syriac read ‘ in his integrity ’ for ‘in his 
death ’ thus bringing the verse into line 
with the prevailing doctrine. As to the 
other passages, we must first consider the 
meaning of ‘dhérith (RV ‘ reward’). 
Elsewhere in Proverbs the word is ren- 
dered ‘ latter end’ (5 * 14, 19 7°); ‘ at the 
last”! (23 **, 29%); and.‘ end’ (147 f., 
16 5, 2021, 25 8). In all these passages 
the idea of consequence is present. One’s 
‘latter end’ is not merely the closing 
period of life, but it is the time when 
‘the harvest of earlier deeds is reaped. 
As we have seen, the sages assume that 
the wicked meet with an early death, 
regarded as a direct judgement of God. 
On this view, the wicked do not ex- 
perience that mellow period of leisurely 
decline which is the ‘latter end’ of the 
righteous, but are suddenly cut off. In 
one sense, therefore, they do not ex- 
perience a ‘ latter end,’ while in another 
sense their ‘latter end’ is their sudden 
destruction. This reconciles the ap- 
parent contradiction between Pr24,20; 
which says that ‘ there will be no reward 
(or “latter end’’) to the evil man,’ and 
Ps 7317, which relates how the Psalmist 


- considered the ‘latter end’ of the un-’ 


godly. Another way of reconciling these 
passages is to translate ‘dhérith in Pr 24 7° 
by ‘ posterity,’ with LXX and Ps 10933, 
but both Ps 37 8* and Pr 23 #* support the 
former explanation. Thus it seems that 
the sages distinguished three stages in a 
man’s life: (2) The period. of training; 
" (b) the period of testing; (c) the period of 
reaping. The wicked, however, were 
practically cut off from the last stage. 
Tf this is So, there is not in the passages 
under discussion any hint of the doctrine 
of a future life, nor even any room for it. 
14 3? thus stands by itself, and the text 
rendered in RV must give way to that of 
- the LXX, in face of the general argument 
that, had the sages attained to the hope of 
a life after death, they would have made 


more unmistakable use of a doctrine 
which so readily solves an urgent problem, | 


- and which would have provided them 
with so strong a backing for their moral 


‘Itisan easy thing in the sight | as distinctly as do the Codes of the Law.—ED. 
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of the Lord,’ says Ben-Sirach, ‘ to reward 
a man in the day of death according to his 
ways’ (i.e. the balance is adjusted on 
the death-bed). ‘The affliction of an 
hour causeth forgetfulness of delight,’ 
and so we should ‘ call no man blessed 
before his death.’ Now Ben-Sirach is the 
heir of the sages. If they had reached the 
doctrine of retribution in another life, 
would it not have appeared in Ecclesias- 
ticus instead of this rather forced attempt 
to retain the older doctrine ? As for the 
phrases ‘ fountain of life’ in 10, 13 14) 
14 27, 16 2, and ‘ tree of life’ in 3 18, 11 *°, 
132, 15 4, Cheyne (Job and Solomon, 123) 
says that they are ‘ phrases certainly 
borrowed from some traditional story of 
Paradise analogous to that in Gen 2,’ but 
adds, ‘ It is a singular fact, however, that 
in all these passages (even, I think, in 
3 18), these expressions are simply figura- 
tive synonyms for ‘“‘refreshment.’’’ There 
is, we conclude, no doctrine of a future 
life in Proverbs. The popular theory of 
retribution in this life prevails throughout, 
This view of God’s distribution of rewards 
and punishments seems to us crude and 
materialistic, but it sprang from a pas- 
sionate belief in God’s justice, and the 
epithet ‘ materialistic’ would have im- 
plied no censure to men who knew no 
false distinction between material and 
spiritual blessings. 

(6) The Religious Value of Proverbs.— 
Proverbs contains comparatively few 
directly religious proverbs (cf. 2° f., 3°, 
813, ro 27-29 722 142, 15 8 201224, a7 18 
30 f,,22%4), and, as Cheyne temarks, 
their tone ‘falls short of enthusiasm.’ 
But the whole book is profoundly religious | 
at bottom. Just as the various codes of ~ 
laws are efforts to reduce prophetic ideals 
to practice, so Proverbs preserves attempts 
to popularize prophetic teaching.* More- w 
over, the book provides a healthy check 
to extreme other-worldlinessandcontempt = 
for ‘secular’ affairs. It insists that the 
whole of life must be consecrated to God, 
and that God’s hand is in all phenomena. — 
Judged by contemporary standards, the. . — 
moral ideals of Proverbs are lofty, The 
teaching about one’s enemies is hardly — Mee 
transcended even in the New Testament, / 
and is in advance of the attitude of even 
so spiritual a man as Jeremiah (see notes cr 
on 2524). Again, the tendency of 
prophetic teaching, consummated, in the Ee 
New Testament, was to break through 
racial barriers. Yet the internationalism 
even of Jonah does not surpass that of | \ i 
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Proverbs, where only the name Jehovah 
preserves any of the national exclusive- 
ness of Israel. There are direct quota- 
tions and allusions in the New Testament. 
Our Lotd Himself perhaps based a parable 
on Pr25*f. (cf: Lk 14"), and it seems 
probable that one of St. Paul’s greatest 
‘ Christological passages is inspired by a 
study of Pr8* ff. (see Commentary). 
Nevertheless, the book as a whole falls 
far below the religious level of the New 
Testament, and does not rise above that 
of certain Egyptian gnomic literature of 
a still earlier age. We should therefore be 
careful to see Proverbs in the mirror of 
the New Testament when appealing to it 
for ethical guidance. 

(7) Egyptian Influence in Proverbs.— 
Recent discoveries have brought to light 
Egyptian gnomic writings and religious 
poems undoubtedly older than those .in 
the Old Testament, and the strong re- 
semblancé between passages in these 
writings and in Proverbs and Psalms 
suggests that the Egyptian writings have 
influenced these books. As regards the 
Psalter, the Egyptian influence on a few 
psalms seems indisputable. This in- 
fluence could easily have come in during 
the reigns of Solomon, Jeroboam I, or 
Hezekiah. This establishes the possi- 
bility of Egyptian influence in Proverbs, 
a possibility which becomes almost a 
certainty as regards one Egyptian writing, 
The Teaching of Amenophis (Amen-em- 

_ope), a work dated c. 1000 B.c. A few 
parallels with this work have been noticed 
in Proverbs in every part except the 
last, but in Part IIT. its influence is most 
marked. In the first third of Part III. 
the sayings nearly all have parallels 
in The Teaching, mostly in the same 
relative order, though the form in the 
latter seems to be the more original. 
Sometimes the Egyptian work clears up 
obscurities in the Hebrew, notably in 
Pr 22°. The word there rendered ‘ ex- 
cellent things’ is very obscure (see RVm), 
but seems to be connected with the 

_ Hebrew word for ‘ thirty.’ Now at the 
end of the Egyptian work, which is 
divided into thirty chapters, we read: 
‘See for thyself these thirty chapters. 
They please, they educate.’ Apparently 
the Hebrew writer borrowed this idea, and 
composed a work of thirty sayings (Pr 

2272-2478), It is true that the present 
arrangement of the text gives more than 

, but the suggestions in the Com- 

.mentary show how easily this number 


us mostly quatrains, with a few couplets 
and one poem of seventeen lines (23 ***°). 
The Teaching of Amenophis will bear com- 
parison with Part III. In fact, apart 
from references to Egyptian deities, the 
religious tone of the Egyptian work is at 
least equal to that of Proverbs, and its 
ethical value is certainly not less. We 
find, e.g. religious sayings such as: ‘ The 
tongue of a man is the rudder of a boat, 
but the Universal Lord is its pilot’; “ God 
loveth the happiness of the humble, more 
than that the noble be honoured’; 
‘ Better is a bushel that God giveth thee, 
than five thousand obtained by-force ’; 
‘ Better is poverty at the hand of God, 
than riches in the storehouse.’ Specially 
interesting is a reference to death: ‘ How 
happy is he who hath reached the West, 
when he is safe in the hand of God.’ On 
the ethical side Amenophis teaches kind- 
ness (even to the wicked), justice, honesty, 
prudence, respect for the aged, and other 
virtues. His ideal is ‘ tranquillity,’ and 
his great aversion is the ‘ passionate man.’ 
Some other notable passages are cited in 
the Commentary. The discovery of this 
work, and the fact of its influence upon 
Proverbs, renders it easier to defend an 
zatly date for the greater part of the 
book (see Intro., 1). There is strong 
probability that the Egyptian book was 
known in Palestine by the time of Heze- 
kiah, especially when we remember the 
international character of the wisdom of 
the sages. Arguments from internal 
evidence for a late date as regards Parts 
II.-V. fall to the ground, for exactly the 
same arguments would have to be applied 
to the Egyptian book, whichis undoubtedly 
older than any date claimed for these parts, 
A special difficulty regarding 231% f. is 
dealt with in, the Commentary. The 
Egyptian works referred to above are 
also interesting examples of the inspira- 
tion by which God ‘left not Himself 
without witness ’ in the world outside the 
Chosen People. 

(8) Bibliography.—The Commentaries 
by Perowne (Cam. Bib., 1899), Toy (I.C.C., 
1899), and Martin (Cent. Bib., 1908) have 
individual merits. That by Zéckler (in 
Lange—E.T., 1872) has very full gram- 
matical, exegetical, and homiletic notes. 
Malan, Notes on Proverbs, gives abundant 
illustrative material, while Cheyne, Job 
and Solomon, and Davison, Wisd. Lit. 
of the Old Testament, are both useful. 
Egyptian influence see Essays by Gress- 
mann and Blackman in The Psalmists 
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articles by Griffith and D. C. Simpson in 
the journal of Egyptian Archeology, 
vol. xii (October, 1926), and The Wisdom of 
Egypt and the O.T., by W. O. E. Oesterley. 


Commentary 

Part I. (1-9). This consists of a long 
introductory sentence (11°), a motto 
(z*), and a number of separate exhor- 
tations and discourses. These bear the 
impress of a single mind, and differ 
markedly in tone and style from the 
rest of the book. Certain passages in 
Part I,, however, appear to be interpola- 
tions. These are 3 2799 (or #5), 611%, and 
g71*, They are not inthe style of Part L., 
and their aphoristic character marks them 
as stray fragments from other parts. 
Omitting these, Part I. consists of four- 
teen sections. All except the second and 
the last two appear to be addressed to 
the sage’s pupil. Driver thought that 
the address, ‘My son,’ was a literary 
fiction, but the personal tone of the ex- 
hortations favours the view that they are 
really pages from the sage’s lecture-book. 
There has been no systematic attempt 
at arrangement. E.g. in 1 we have an 
invitation by Wisdom, and another in 8. 
We have warnings against sexual sin both 
in 2 and in 5-7. The last two sections 
(8 and g), however, appear to have been 
written specially for the sage’s intro- 
duction to the various collections of 
proverbs which follow. We have in 1-7 
samples of the exhortations addressed by 
the sages to their pupils. They em- 
phasize the value of the sage’s teaching, 
but nowhere define what this was. But 
undoubtedly we are to infer that the 
aphorisms of the rest of the book are 


specimens of that teaching. The ex- 
- hortations in Part I. are of late date, but 


it seems likely that similar exhortations 
were always made by the sages to their 
pupils, These’ would be followed by the 
communication of a number of aphorisms, 


treatment, tl 
part merely state the traditional theory of 


retribution, but ene (3 1!?°) passes from 


this to a deeply philosophical view of 
Wisdom’s relation to the Universe, and 
this thought is developed at length in 8, 


The background presupposed in Part I., 
_ however, is startling. The sage assumes 
that the seeker after Wisdom will, of 
course, have to face two great tempta- 


tions, viz. robbery with murder, and 
illicit. sexual intercourse. More than 


Domest hit. of; I, is taken up with this 
> eta is s BP : 
= age ray ‘e, :) + 2 Pr ‘ 


(a are 7 
ed + 2 ee 
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latter subject, The most important 
passage is 8* ff., which has figured 
prominently in Christological discus- 
sions. See notes. 

I, 1-7, Title, Introduction, and Motto. 
—Intended by the author of Part I. as 
an introduction to the whole book. The 
title refers, of course, not to Part J. but 
to the rest of the book, most of which is 
assigned to Solomon. It furnishes a 
handy but inexact title to the whole 
eollection. ° breaks the construction. 
Place it after ® and render ‘ Let the wise 
man hear,’ etc. The word rendered 
proverb (mdashal) can cover even more than 
the varied contents of this book. Its 
root idea is representation or comparison, 
but any form of words with a deep and 
allusive significance can be called a ma@shal 
(of, 7°$.10.¥7;,. Js 14 4; Mic 2.4; Jer a4s%; 
Ezek 17 7, 20%; Nu 23’; Ps494; Job29). 
% is found'jagain in 99; Ps 1ri 18 
and Ecclus 114, but ™ differs in each 
instance (cf. also Job 28 78). 

8-19. Section 1; Exhortation against 
Robbery with Murder.—The pupil is 
warned not to throw in his lot with those 
who live by murder and robbery. It is 
wrong to suppose that gangs of despera- 
dos could only exist when a weak king 
was on the throne. Robbery and murder 
are found throughout Israel’s history (cf. 
Bx 222" --Hog 424, 6%; Am 319; To 27%, 
1012; Mic 311°; Jer 7°; Ezek 18 114; 
Nu 35 !%8!; Zech 5%), Even the Romans 
could not stamp out these evils (cf, Lk 
Io a9. Ac 23 a 

8. law is wrong. See RVm, and note 
on 284. From this verse, 4? ff,, and 6 ?° 
we gather that the sage’s instructions were 
supplementary to those given by parents. 
On instruction (musdr) see Intro., 4 (8). 
A reference to Dt 67%? ff. and Ps 78 *8 
suggests that the teaching given by 
parents concerned the national history 
and traditions, that of the sages being con- 
fined to the imparting of wisdom, 

17. Meaning fixed by 3%, As the 
attraction of the bait blinds birds to the 
danger of the net, so lust for plunder 
blinds murderers to the inevitable result 
of their course, They really destroy 
themselves. ‘The end of every fox is — 
the furrier’s shop.’ oa ad 

20-33. Section 2 : Wisdom’s Judgement, 
—-Wisdom is personified. As the text | 
stands, she invites the ‘simple,’ ‘scorners,’ — 


and ‘fools’ to change their character, — 


promising to help them (?*f.), Then 
abruptly she denounces them (74%). 
Scorners are everywhere else regarded as 
irreformable, while only in 8° is therea | 
hint that the fool (késiJ) might reform: — 
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see Intro., 4 (c). Yet, as the following 
verses suggest, there comes a time when 
‘the day of grace is past and gone’ (*4), 
Wisdom’s sentence (#!) is just. The note 
of exultation and mockery may be felt to 
be less than Christian, but we should re- 
member Butler’s solemn use of the 
passage, Anal., pt. 1, c. il. 

32. backsliding is scarcely aceurate. 
vefusal or turning away is better. We 
must, of course, suppose that between 
23 and *4 there has been a refusal of 
Wisdom’s invitation, or rather, for the 
sake of the warning, the sage proceeds as 
though there had been a refusal. If we 
take %% as the real point of the address its 
dark tones seem less discordant. 

II. Section 3: The Fruits of Wisdom. 

—A high note is struck in this section. 
It is recognized that wisdom is God’s gift 
(° f.), but found only by those who seek it 
(*f.). Its blessings are déscribed posi- 
tively as knowledge of God (°) and spiritual 
insight (° f.), and negatively as preserva- 
tion from evil company (171°). Long life 
sums up the idea of blessedness (74), but 
there is no emphasis upon material 
advantages. The sage regards himself 
as the vehicle of a divine revelation (1°), 
but we miss the ‘ Thus saith the Lord ’ of 
the prophets. 
' 8. saints. The word is cognate with 
the word rendered ‘ mercy’ or ‘ loving- 
kindness,’ and seems to have become 
popular after Hosea. Pious would be 
better. In Maccabean times the term 
was applied to the strict party (1 Mac 2 4), 
which later became known as the Phari- 
sees. Many passages in Psalms suggest 
that “the pious’ became a recognized 
class in later Judaism. The word occurs 
only here in Proverbs. 

10. This conception of Wisdom as an 
indwelling power transforming the char- 
acter is a notable approach to New Testa- 
ment doctrine, We have only to identify 


Wisdom with Christ (1 Cor 1 *4) to make 


it fully Christian. 

16-19. Warnings against sexual vice 
are prominent in Part I. (see Intro. to 
Part. I.). The adoption of monogamy 


in later Judaism, and closer contact with: 


the heathen world, favoured its growth 


: (cf. Ecclus @ya “9 192, 2216 -26 25a: -26 526 8-12) 
42°74), 
_ was practised under religious auspices, 
_ but no such excuse can here be made. 
_ 117 shows that marriage was regarded as a. 
divine institution. 
| 18a. RVm renders the Hebrew, but 
pe slight changes give a better line, ‘ Her 
_ house is a ee of ue gloomy 


In. earlier times prostitution 


See note 


III. 1-10, Section 4: Blessings of Obedi- 
ence and Trust in God.—The conduct en- 
joined is high, but the motive is self- 
centred. Along, peaceful, and prosperous 
life is the goal of religious effort. We 
miss the thought of goodness as an end 
in itself, and of zeal for ‘ leaving the world 
better than one found it.’ God seems to 
be only a dispenser of awards. But 
perhaps the sage does himself less than 
justice. Toy says truly that “most men 
need the bait of concrete rewards, at least 
to begin with.’ Christians realize that 
goodness brings a blessedness which is 
better than material wealth. 

1. law. See note on 284. 

5. A recognition that man is more than 
intellect, and that the whole personality 
must engage in the search for truth. 

11-20. Section 5: The Worth of Wisdom. 
—There is a loftier note in this section. 
Wisdom herself is the highest good. 
Happy is he who finds and retains her. 
Yet the sage cannot leave the thought of 
material blessings behind (}°). 

11f. chastening or ‘discipline.’ See 
Intro., 4 (6), and cf. Is53°; Hebiz2° f. 
Some scholars suspect these verses to be 
an insertion to correct the previous verses, 
but Perowne says that the contradiction 
here, as in life, is only on the surface. 
The pathway of Wisdom, in spite of 
temporary appearances to the contrary, 
is the path of peace. He adds that 
“Christian teaching itself has no better 
solution to give than this of the mystery 
of suffering.’ This teaching is found only 
here in Proverbs (see Intro., 5). There 
is a hint of itin Am 4 *", and Isaiah was 
not far from it. It is the solution offered 
by Eliphaz and Elihu (Job 5 1’ f., 33), but 
rejected by Job. The doctrine could 


make little headway while man’s horizon © 


was bounded by this life. In ¥ for 
“a father’ LXX suggests another pointing 
=‘ afflicts” (cf. Job51* and Heb 12 ). 
God is nowhere called ‘ Father’ in Pro- 
verbs. 14f. Cf. Mt 13 ae Es 

18. tree of life means ‘ source of long 
life’ (see Intro., 5). 

19 f. The sage is carried on to reveal 
the reason why Wisdom is so fruitful a 


‘source of blessing. By Wisdom, i.e. by | 


possessing Wisdom and using her as an 
instrument, Jehovah was able to create 
the Universe. Wisdom . is thus the 
principle of the Universe (cf. Ecclus 1 12°, 
and see further on 8 ** ff.). Toy says, 


‘The cosmical conception, which dwells '— 


on the order of the world for its own sake, 
belongs to the post-prophetic period and — 
indicates an influence of Greek thought.’ 
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—The thought of security dominates the 
passage, which is strongly reminiscent of 
Pso1. *’ ff. add the thought that it-is 
a duty to pass on security to others. 

21. Apart from the address, the lines 
appear to have become inverted, for 
them has no antecedent. 

24. Contrast 4 1°, 

27. them to whom it is due is wrong. 
Lit. ‘its owners’ or ‘masters.’ Text 
probably corrupt. A slight change in 
Hebrew gives thy neighbours, which suits 
the following verses. 

30 illustrates the limitations of Old 

* Testament ethics. 

32. See RVm. Something like moral 
communion with God is implied, but 
chiefly for the material blessings resulting 
therefrom. 

34. On scorners see notes on 1 29-33 
and Intro., 4 (c). the lowly: two terms, 
‘anaw and ‘dni, are frequently confused 
in Hebrew MSS. The former appears 
to be active, and to mean ‘ meek,’ 
“ submissive,’ especially to God (cf. Nu 
12%). The latter is passive, and signifies 
the condition to which the world often 
reduces the‘ meek,’ viz. ‘ poor,’ ‘ afflicted.’ 
So in Lk 6° the blessing is pronounced 
on those who become poor through sub- 
mission to God’s will, not through care- 
lessness, etc. Mt 5 %.is thus an accurate 
paraphrase. | 

350. promotion is difficult. The parallel 

' suggests an easy emendation, ‘ Fools shall 
gain shame.’ 

IV. 1-9. Séction 7: The Sage’s Testi- 

. mony.—Horton (Exp. B.) calls this ‘a 
charming little piece of autobiography.’ 
Martin says: ‘It gives us a-beautiful 
picture of the pious households of the 
period.’ - 

1. The plural address ‘ sons’ recurs in 


5? and 7%, both.in error, so read my 


son here. ° 
7. Not in LXX. RV is just possible, 
but an easy emendation gives ‘In the 
beginning of thy strength get wisdom’ 
(ef aiics ety 
10-19. Section 8: The Two Ways. 
12. Wisdom’s path is broad and 
smooth, i.e. Wisdom gives tranquillity. 
Contrast Mt 7 1° f., and see Intro., 7. 
14-17. The wicked in Proverbs are 
_ always thoroughly bad. 
- 18f. Some would transpose these 
verses. 1° is difficult in Hebrew, but the 


he heavens, 


‘the whole | 


everlasting day’ (Perowne; cf. Rev 211 
23-25 22 5), 

20-27. Section 9: Exhortation to Con- 
stancy. 

23. Zockler renders: ‘ Above all that is 
to be guarded keep thy heart.’ Horton 
says: ‘It was after all but a new emphasis 
on the old teaching of Proverbs when 
Jesus taught the necessity of heart-purity, 
and when He showed that out of the heart 
came forth evil thoughts and all the 
things which defile a man’ (Mt 15%), 
On the meaning of ‘heart’ see Intro., 
4 (0). 

27. Here there are two ‘ wrong turn- 
ings.’ 

V. Section 10: Against Sexual Vice.— 
“The subject of this chapter is one 
throughout. Against the unholy passion 
to be shunned (#4) is set the holy love to 
be cherished ’ (488) (Perowne). See on 
2 1619 and Intro. to Part I. It is interest- 
ing to note that the pupil addressed 
appears to be married, unless the warning 
is proleptic. 

2. Toy reads: ‘That discretion may 


watch over thee, that knowledge may 


preserve thee (ci 227); 

3. For what is meant see 714-29, Note 
the contrast: ‘sweet and smooth’ (°), 
“bitter and sharp’ (*). Wormwood is 
both noxious and bitter, and doubtless 
allusion is made to its poisonous quality 
(ef: Am’5 *;4 Jer'o4*s Dt 2978} Rév 834). 

5- In Proverbs all sin brings premature 
death, but adultery is a particularly 
‘mortal’ sin (cf. 22°). 


6. Text uncertain. Zéckler renders: — 


‘ The path of life she never heedeth: her 
steps stray, she knoweth not whither’ 
(cf. 4 2° [RVm)). : 

7. sons should be singular, as the follow- 
ing verses are in the singular. 

9-14. Poverty and remorse follow this 
sin. 14 is difficult. Many take it to 
refer to a narrow escape from official 
trial and sentence (cf. Dt 22 *3; Ezek 


£6 S440" « Bcclys/23 08 ;* Jn. 8 5) s/s Perowne, 
suggests that the point of the sinner’s 
| remorse is the thought that adultery had 


led him into ‘ well-nigh all evil’ in spite 
of the good influences surrounding him 
(‘in the midst of the congregation,’ etc.). 

15-20. ‘ The remedy against sin is to be 


found in the holy estate which God has ~ 


enjoined ’ (Perowne: cf. 1 Cor 71> ®), 


16. Difficult.. See RVm. But?’ sup-  _ 
«ports RV. Toy takes springs to mean — 
But perhaps the — 
meaning is, ‘ Withhold not the marriage- 
5) Sleat Sc 


“sources of pleasure.’ 


debt (1 Cor 7*) from your wife (7°) 
she be tempted to sin’ (#*!’), This intro- 


‘ 


duces another motive for conjugal fidelity. 4 : 
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18. For blessed LXX reads ‘ thine own,’ 
which agrees well with the interpretation 
offered for 14’, The low view of marriage 
here is due to preoccupation with a single 
problem, as in 1 Cor 7. 

23. instruction. Render discipline. 

VI. 1-19. Three Interpolated [lustra- 
tions of Folly, and a Stray Numerical 
Saying, 

1-5. Against Suretyship.—Similar warn- 
ings appear in st 15; 17.18, 20 1%, 222 2734, 
Many scholars suppose that the practice 
grew up in post-exilic times, but Gen 43 ® 
(J) shows that it is early. The sage’s 
opposition to itis based on selfish grounds, 
but Ecclus 8 and 29 4° give a guarded 
approval of the practice, The proverbs 
of many lands utter warnings on the 
subject (see Malan). 

1. Striking hands was a way of sealing 
a bargain (cf. Is2°; Job 17 %). 

6-11. Against Sloth (cf. 24 9°34) —Malan 
quotes references to ants from many 
lands. He says (i, 292) that the Chinese 
word for ant means ‘ I am a good insect.’ 

9 is missing from the passage in 24, but 
1s Clearly original. : 

10. The sluggard’s characteristic say- 
ing. On ‘sluggards’ see note on 26 1316, 

It. robber: lit. ‘ wayfarer’ or ‘ road- 
ster.’ Here in bad sense, almost ‘ high- 
wayman.’ 

12-15. The Scandal-monger. 

32. worthless person; lit. ‘man of 
Belial,’ which is thought to be a com- 
pound word meaning ‘ without profit,’ 
though others suppose that Belial was a 
deity of the underworld (cf, Ps 184 RVm). 
A good paraphrase would thus be ‘ Satan’s 
man ’ (ef. Jg 19,27; 2-Cor 615; Aso. Is 33. 

13. Describes how the scandal-monger 
does his mischief by veiled suggestions 
and innuendoes. 

15. We are not told how the mischief- 
maker meets his deserts, but society itself 
often administers the appropriate punish- 
ment. 

16-19. Seven Things Hateful to God.— 
On the numerical sequence see note on 
30 733, The seven deadly sins of Christian 
thought differ considerably from this list. 
Perowne points out that the five parts 
of the body mentioned in 121 are also 
mentioned in *1°. The phrase ‘ soweth 
discord.’ also occurs in both passages, 

20-35. Section 11: Against Adultery.— 
See notes on 2'°19 5,7, and g 1418 and. 


Intro, to Part I. | 


20. See note on 4! ff. * 
22, The change to singular it suggests 


that a line has fallen out, 


_ 23, On law see note on 28 §, 
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24. For evil woman LXX by change 
of pointing suggests ‘ neighbour’s wife,’ 
It is clear from later verses that adultery 
is in question. 

26. Itis uncertain whether the harlot of 
a is the same as the adulteress of b. 
The versions, 71°, and the fact that the 
other verses have synonymous lines, sup- 
port their identity (so RV). Toy, how- 
ever, renders thus: ‘ For the price of a 
harlot is a loaf of bread, but the adul- 
teress hunts the precious life,’ i.e. adultery 
is far more deadly than mere intercourse 
with a harlot. Toy says: ‘ That con- 
cubinage did not bring great social dis-« 
credit among the Jews of the 3rd century 
B.c. may be inferred from the story in 
Joseph., Ant., xii, 4,6.’ Aslight changein 
Hebrew improves line a: ‘ For the harlot 
hunts a loaf of bread,’ i.e. a livelihood. 
it is the woman who tempts, as in 7, 

30-35. The different fates of the hungry 
thief and the adulterer are contrasted. 


The hunger of the thief is contrasted with — 


the lust of the adulterer, and the point is 
that desire, though it will excuse some 
actions, will not excuse adultery. The 
hungry thief is not disgraced, but has to 
pay; the adulterer is both disgraced, and 
pays perhaps with his life. 

VII. Section 12: Also against Adultery, 
—This time we are given a more detailed 
account of the wiles c the adulteress. 
With great artistic skill the writer carries 
us from the scene of sinful luxury to the 
miserable fate of the sinner. 

3. Possibly a reference to the prayer- 
bands or phylacteries otherwise first 
mentioned in Mt 23°, their use being 
based cn Ex 333°: ( Dp DtGes, 175288 
1°, 3%, and 67! the reference appears to 
be to a seal-ring either carried on a chain 
round the neck or worn on the finger. 

7. simple ones ; see Intro., 4 (c). 

8f. Perowne says: ‘A few graphic 
touches draw the picture of the victim. 
He is nor yet positively vicious; but his 
feeble moral character (’), his thoughtless 
running into danger (§), and the perilous 
hour he chooses (°), conspire to render him 
an easy prey. In ™ the meaning is 
‘ Taking the road where her house stood,’ 
not ‘ Seeking her house.’ 

to. Not simply met him, but ‘ came 
to meet him.’ 
Gen 38 '4f.; Ezek 16 ¥¢ 25, 

14. See RVm. The point is this: The 
sacrifice of peace offering was shared 
between the priest and the offerer, and 
had to be eaten by the next day or burnt 


(Lev 7***!). 14,therefore means: ‘I have - 


plenty of food that must be eaten, Come 
share it.’ Martin says: ‘It is a 


For the harlot’s dress cf. 


: 
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terrible irony in the statement that this 
woman turns the religious ceremony into 
the elements of a sinful orgy.’ The irony 
is increased when we note that the Law 
decreed death for an unclean person 
partaking of a peace offering. 

22c. Hebrew clearly corrupt. LXX 
has ‘as a dog to the chain,’ but Toy’s 
conjecture, ‘ like a calf that is led to the 
stall,’ gives a good parallel, the stalled ox 
being kept for slaughter (Am64; 1S 
ebtts. Pras 3%), 26 f. See on 5 5. 

VIII. Section 13: Wisdom’s Appeal.— 
This is one of the most attractive chapters 
in the Old Testament. Here we get a full 
statement of the grounds upon which 
Wisdom is commended (cf. 3 !* f.; Job 28; 
Ecclus 1 **°, 2412, and Wisd, especially 
6 12-918). Thechapter is well constructed: 
13 introduce Wisdom; 46 give her ad- 
dress, consisting of a statement of her 
present duties (41), based upon her origin 
and intrinsic dignity (?2°%!), with a win- 
ning exhortation to seek blessedness in 
following her (37°3°), 

6-9. Though all are invited, only those 
who love truth and righteousness can 
appreciate the message. 

tof. The same comparative contempt 
for material riches is shown in 3 13-18 (cf. 
also 1 33, 2 19-22, 4 5.13 1616 and see note 
on 101%, A more materialistic view ap- 
pears in 3 *!°. On the whole, there is an 
advance towards the view that ‘a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth ’ (Lk 12 1). 

12-16. Wisdom’s supremacy. } is 
doubtful. Pesh. and Targ. have ‘I, 
Wisdom, possess (or “‘ create ’’) subtilty.’ 
This word subtilty is always used in a 
good sense in Proverbs, asin ®. ‘Shrewd- 
ness’ would be a good rendering. 1% is 
perhaps an editorial insertion. 

15 f. Note the friendly attitude towards 


rulers, and compare it with passages. in - 


Prophets and Psalms. 
17. ‘ Wisdom is as accessible as she is 
‘desirable’ (Perowne). Cf. Jn 31%, 54°. 
19. See note on !° f. 
22-31. Wisdom’s Origin, and her 
Function in Creation.—This passage has 


figured prominently in Christological | 


_ discussions (see Burney, J.T.S., January, 


_ she definitely personal ? 


1926, 160 ff.). 
Wisdom regarded as a ‘creature’? Is 
The crux is 2*, 


- Zéckler, Toy, Martin, Hooke, and others 


prefer RVm to RV. The rendering 
possessed agrees with Vulgate, but LXX 


has ‘ created ’—a possible meaning of the 


; 


- 


. 


word. Both Toy and Burney insist that 


sessed ’) must be fixed by reference to the 
fas es : ar jean cS . 
Ye Pea sieges et 


Two problems arise: Is | 
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verbs in #325 but arrive at Opposite con- 
clusions. *4f, speak of Wisdom’s being 
brought to the birth. Burney condemns 
the rendering ‘set up’ (#4) as a hysteron- 
proteron, and derives the word from a 
verb meaning ‘ to knit together.’ Thus 
*3 really refers to the growth of the em- 
bryo (cf. Joh 10"; Ps 139 }8), and *? refers 
naturally to the first stage of the threefold 
process of birth, viz. the act of begetting. 
Render * therefore with Burney: 


‘The Lord begat me as the beginning of His way, 
The antecedent of His works, of old.’ 


Kanah has this meaning in Gen 4}; 
Dt 32°. The Arians made use of the 
LXX rendering ‘created me,’ and the 
later common reply of the orthodox that 
“possessed me’ is the true rendering 
misses the real point. It is difficult to see 
how ‘created me’ could be right, for 
Wisdom must be an eternal attribute of 
God, and therefore cannot have been 
created. Our passage asserts simply 
that Wisdom was begotten by God prior 
to Creation, almost anticipating Origen’s 
idea of ‘eternal generation.’ Christian 
theology, which identifies Wisdom with 
Christ (1 Cor 1 ** 89; Col 2? f.), can accept 
the passage whole-heartedly. Burney 
argues convincingly that St. Paul has 
based Col 1 1518 on a combination of this 
passage and Gen1?. Rev 3! and 21 ® 
are also probably based on ?*.. Obviously 
the passage is metaphorical. We have 
here not a definite hypostatization of 
Wisdom, but mere personification—a 
preparation for, but not an actual antici- 
pation of, the Christian doctrine of God. 
Many scholars see in the passage the © 
influence of Greek cosmic philosophy, but 
this is unnecessary. Jehovah could not 
have created the Universe otherwise than 
‘in wisdom ’ (3 !*; Ps 104 *4), which must 
therefore be both the antecedent and the 
principle of the Universe. The ethical 
use of this truth easily suggests itself. 

30. ‘master-workman’ is supported 
by Wisd 7** and Jer5245 RVm. The 
point is that at the Creation Wisdom 
delighted in men more than in other 
creatures, and this is the ground of her 
appeal in *? ff. 

36. sinneth should be ‘ misseth’ (RVm), 
in contrast with ‘ findeth’ (°°). 

IX. Section 14 (i.e. 1-6+13-18): The | 
Choice between Wisdom and Folly.—The © 
sage concludes his introduction to the 

roverbs with companion pictures of’ 
Wisdom and Folly as hosts. The second 
picture is a caricature of the first. Un- 


fortunately the sharp contrast is marred 


by the interpolated aphorisms in 7**. — 
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I. seven pillars. The number invites 
mystical treatment (e.g. seven gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, seven Sacraments), but 
probably originally it only signified com- 
pleteness. 

mee GEM 224)? fake ae, 

5. A foreshadowing of the Eucharistic 
invitation. On wine see note on 201. 

6a. Read Forsake Folly and live. 

7-12. The general teaching is that it 
is useless to correct the wilful. Thus we 
have three classes—the wise, regarded as 
“saved ’; the ‘ scorners ’ or ‘ wicked,’ past 
redemption; and the ‘simple,’ the raw 
material of the other two classes: see 
Intro., 4 (c). There are many parallels 
in Part II. 

9. The wise and the righteous are 
identical. This ‘righteousness’ is far 
removed from that of the scribes and 
Pharisees. 

12. Toy says that this, which has no 
parallel in Proverbs, generalizes the idea 
of Ezek 184, teaching ‘ the impossibility 
of vicariousness in the moral life.’ LXX, 
apparently dissatisfied with this, reads 
“If thou art wise for thyself, thou shalt 
be wise for thy neighbours also.’ The 
truth is that both our good and bad deeds 
affect others (1 Cor 122°; Rom 14”). 

13-18. Madam Folly. 

13 is corrupt. Toy, from hints in the 
ancient versions, reads: ‘Folly is loud 
and seductive, she knows no shame.’ 

16. Both Wisdom and Folly offer ex- 
perience to the inexperienced. 

17. Cf. 515. Undoubtedly the tempta- 
tion is to sexual sin, which in Part I. is 
regarded as the chief obstacle to a life 
of Wisdom. In fact, except in the inter- 
polated passages, this and robbery with 
bloodshed are the only sins mentioned in 
Part I. 

18. ‘In 218, 5 5, 727 it is said that the 
licentious woman’s ways lead to death; 
here, in sharper phrase, her house is 
identified with the underworld—it is 
already in effect in the depths, and its 
inmates, though they have the semblance 
of life, are doomed and as good as dead’ 
(Toy). 

Part II. (10 1-22 1*) —This is probably 
the oldest collection in the book. It 


_ consists of distichal sayings, with anti- 
_ thetic parallelism almost throughout (19 ”, 


the only three-line proverb, is doubtless 
corrupt). Certain proverbs are either 


_ wholly or partially repeated in the col- 
lection (e.g. 1412=16%5), Perhaps this 

_ indicates that Part II. is made up of 
smaller collections. 


There are some re- 


_ ligious proverbs (e.g. 12 #8, 15 & 11, 76 2), 
The king is often alluded to, always with 
y nial : “4 ; a es 388 ; 


| commonly means simply ‘ a long time.’ _ 


appreciation (¢.g. 16 1°45), suggesting that 
the sages were on the side of the govern- 
ment. There is little or no attempt at 
arrangement, and no indication of the 
way in which the collection came to be 
made. The title (101) of course refers 
only to ‘this collection, but is untrust- 
worthy (see Intro., I). 

X. 2f. This needs faith (cf. Ps 37, 49, 
73). From death, as elsewhere in Proverbs, 
means ‘from premature death.’ Long life 
is throughout the Old Testament regarded 
as a special blessing. 

8. There is no specific reference to the 
precepts of the Law. Since ‘ sin is law- 
lessness’ (1 Jn 34), its opposite involves 
submission to law. 

9b. For shall be known read shail 
suffer. 

10b = 8b, probably by a copyist’s error. 
LXX may preserve the original: ‘ But he 
that rebuketh openly maketh peace,’ 
i.e. wrong-doing must be rebuked for the 
sake of the offender and of society. 

11. The parallelshows that the meaning 
is that the wicked produce violence. 

I2. covereth: the same word as in # 
and 18, but here =‘ forgiveth,’ as in Ps 32+ 
(cihaiGon1373, Tee aS jassG. 74: 

13 apparently means that the wise 
man, having a guiding principle, can be 
left to take care of himself; whereas the 
fool must be coerced. Plumptre quotes 
an Egyptian saying: ‘A youth hath a 
back that he may attend to his teacher.’ 

15. LToyis probably right when he says: 
‘There is probably no ethical thought 
in the proverb. . ... It .seems’-to- be 
simply a recognition of the value of 
money.’ The moral danger of poverty 
is noticed in 30° (cf.19°*), while the 
danger of wealth is recognized in 11 4, 
13 ®, 15 18, 23 5, 28% 11. Seealsoon 8 !° f. 

16 modifies ® by showing that wealth 
is not of necessity a blessing (cf. 2?). 

18a. LXX has ‘ Righteous lips hide 
(i.e. forgive) hatred,’ which is probably 
original. 

22. Seeon!5f. The implication is that 
remorse mars the enjoyment of ill-gotten 
wealth. 


23. A frank recognition that sin is _ 


often pleasant in the doing. But the 
pleasures of sin are only for a season, 
whereas the righteous man is established 
for ever ;(** f!). : 
25. an everlasting foundation does not 
of course indicate a belief in a future 
life. ‘For ever’ in the Old Testament 


27-30. The usual teaching that long 


life and premature death are the respec- 
tive portions of the righteous and wicked. 


~ 
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Experience must often have given the lie 
to this belief. Cf.‘ The good die young,’ 
and see Intro., 5. 

XI. 1. Commercial dishonesty was an 
old sin in Israel (cf. Am 85; Hos 12”), 
Similar proverbs are found in 16 1, 
20 1% 23. The Law also deals with this 
subject (Dt 251515; Lev r9 95 f.). 2S 14 28 
suggests that David had regulated weights. 
Martin says that ‘A curious comment 
on the passage is to be found in the 
Hanseatic Museum at Bergen, where the 
visitor will see the buying and selling 
weights of the old traders. It is un- 
necessary to say which set is the heavier !’ 
There are numerous references in Ameno- 
phis to cheating with weights and 
measures. Cf., e.g., ‘Make not for thyself 
a bushel-measure of two capacities.’ 
“ Conspire not with the corn-measurer, nor 
play the game of “ Arranging the In- 
terior ’’’ (i.e. of the measures). 

2. Cf. ‘ then thou begin with shame to 
take the lowest room,’ and our ‘ Pride 
goes before a fall.’ 

_ 3-8. Six proverbs teaching that right- 

. eousness is the best policy. The general 
thought as elsewhere is that wickedness 
leads to untimely death. “%™ is unrhyth- 
mical, and * provides noantithesis. LXX 
reads: ‘When the righteous man dieth 
hope does not perish, but the boasting of 
the impious perishes,’ which indirectly 
suggests the idea of a future life. The 
original, however, probably resembled 
to 28, See Intro., 5. 

8. in his stead means not ‘on his 
behalf,’ but ‘into his place,’ ie. the 
righteous escapes trouble, but the wicked 
cannot. : 

tof. The social value of righteousness. 

12. Cf. ‘ Judge not, lest ye be judged.’ 

15. See’on' 615. 

16. ‘ The contrast here is between the 
quiet victories of a beautiful character, 
which consist in general honour and ap- 
proval, and the rude victories of brute 
force, which at the best only consist in 
amassing and holding wealth ’ (Martin). 

18-21. Another group dealing with the 

- rewards of vice and virtue. 1 admits 
that the wicked may sometimes appear to 
prosper, but affirms that the prosperity 

- is delusive (cf. Ps 37 * f., 7322)... 

22. Beauty which is only skin-deep is 

_ offensive. without discretion is lit.‘turned 

aside from taste’ or ‘ discrimination.’ 


_ This emphasizes the comparison with the. 


—Sswine.7 at 

24-26. Cf. Ec 111, and the Parable 

of the Talents. — 

e Old Testament to the practice of 
f e market.’ ERAS « ry cane Oi 


26 is the only reference in | 


(XIII. 


29 means that he who manages his 
affairs foolishly will become a slave (cf. 
Neh 537). 

30d is corrupt. Lit. ‘ But a wise man 
takeslives.’ Elsewhere this phrase means 
“ destroys lives.’ LXXhas‘ But violence 
destroys lives.’ This gives the required 
antithesis. 

31. A rare example of progressive 
parallelism. In view of b, for recompensed 
render punished. This gives a much- 
needed recognition of the possibility of 
a righteous man’s sinning. See on 218, 
1 P 4}8 quotes the LXX. 

XII. 1. A man shows his character by 
his attitude towards ‘discipline.’ The 
verse hints that ‘reproof’ formed a 
prominent part of the sage’s teachings. 

4. Here and in 311° virtuous woman 
is lit. ‘ woman of power ’ or ‘ capacity.’ 

On Cia beclusoi, 

10. tender mercies makes no sense. 
Render feelings. Cruelty readily accom- 
panies other forms of wickedness. 

12. Corrupt. Rhythm of a is improved 
by omitting ‘evil men.’ Render: The 
wicked desives the prey, but the root 
of the righteous gives. The antithesis 
is between unscrupulous selfishness and 
generous unselfishness. Or render with 
Zockler: ‘ The wicked desireth the spoil 
of evil-doers, but the root of the righteous 
is made sure,’ i.e. while wicked men rob 
each other of peace, the righteous man 
enjoys security. 

14. Probably with good is a gloss. 
Words and deeds come home to roost. 

16. Toy: ‘A fool’s anger is displayed . 
on the spot, but a sensible man ignores an 
affront.’ 

18. Some words are blows, others balm. 

19. ‘Magna est veritas, et prevalet’ 
(1 Esd 4 #4). 

_ 21a. Cf. Ps 91. But experience did 
not confirm the general conclusion. 

23. concealeth knowledge perhaps 
means ‘stores up knowledge’ (cf. 10%), 
or else ‘ displays caution and reserve,’ like 
our ‘ Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.’ Cf. Amenophis: ‘ Better is a man 


that hides his report within himself, than _ } 


he who+tells a thing to disadvantage.” ‘ 

26a is corrupt. Toy by slight changes 
gets: ‘The righteous man turns aside 
from the evil.’ Others emend to “ spies 
out his pasture.’ ‘ A 
' 27b. Better But there is precious sub- j 
stance to the diligent man. 


28b. Corrupt. The original doubtless 
asserted that the opposite way leads to 
- death. at paerere 
XIII. 2a. Render: A good man eats of 
the fruit of his mouth, baton 


“ 


‘ae 


7 


_ tightly. On scorner see Intro., 4 (c). 
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5. is loathsome: lit. ‘ causes to stink,’ 
asin Ecro!. Render acts odiously. 

7. RVm is preferable. Perhaps the 
saying condemns social shams, or else 
gives the warning: ‘ Judge not by ap- 
pearances.’ 

8 may be an ironical comparison of the 
respective advantages of wealth and 
poverty (cf. ‘Cantabit vacuus ‘coram 
latrone viator’). 

II. by vanity: see RVm, and cf.‘ Easy 
come, easy go.’ by labour: again see 
RVm. Meaning is ‘ gradually.’ 

13. the word. Some see here a refer- 
ence to the divine Law (cf. 16 °°), but 
LXX saw this in neither passage. 

15. Render: Kindly wisdom produces 
favour (Zéckler). rugged is wrong. LXX 
suggests ‘is their destruction.” Meaning 
is that goodness begets good-will, which 
makes for security. 

17. For falleth read makes (his sender) 
to fall. 

19. The lines seem to be unrelated 
(ct 42and 29:27), 

22b. Not only was the sinner thought 
to meet an untimely death, but it was 
sometimes taught that his children also 
fared similarly (cf. Ps 211°, 10918; Job 
2714). His wealth then passed to the 
righteous (Job 27 1* f.; Ec 2 2), 

23. tillage should be newly ploughed 
land, i.e. land cultivated with difficulty. 
For there is we may render substance, and 
the meaning may be: ‘ Even a poor man 
can get food enough, but all prosperity 
may be ruined by injustice.’ But text 
may be corrupt. The change of a single 
letter gives a good rendering: ‘ The fallow 
ground of the wicked may yield much 
food, but substance is destroyed by in- 
justice,’ i.e. the wicked man destroys his 
possible source of prosperity. 

24: Gf. 3" f,, tg 1®, 2215, 93 19, and our 

“Spare the rod, spoil the child.’ See 
further Intro., 4 (c). 
_ XIV. 1. Hebrew corrupt. One omis- 
sion and a slight change of pointing give: 
Wisdom builds her house, but Folly with 
her hands tears it down. 

3. For rod perhaps read shoot (as 
,in Isir*). Every word of a fool is a 
fresh shoot from the old stock of self- 
conceit. But ‘rod for his pride’ (RVm, 
cf. 1018) is possible, and gives an anti« 
thesis. ~ 

4. RV apparently means: ‘ No animals, 

no trouble—but also no gain.’ But a 


slight change gives: ‘Where no oxen are, | 


‘there is no corn ’—oxen being used in 


ploughing. 


6, Wisdom can be found if sought 


| Ps 881), 


| Amenophis: 
\ ‘ 390 ; 1 


7, Seems to mean: ‘ From a fool expect 
only folly,’ but text is uncertain. 

g. RVm gives literal rendering. Mean- 
ing apparently is that conscience destroys 
the ‘pleasures of sin.’ But text un- 
certain. 

1o. Cf. Keble, Christian Year: ‘ Each 
in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, our 
hermit spirits dwell and range apart.’ 

13. Cf. Shelley: ‘ Our sincerest laughter 
with some pain is fraught; our sweetest 
songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought.’ Except in Gen 21°; Job 8*}; 
Ps 1262, and Ec1o}*, laughter is not 
appreciated in Scripture (cf. Ec 2%, 73; 
Lk 625; Jas.4°). 

14). For from himself read (by a slight 
change in Hebrew) from his deeds. 

17. wicked devices is simply ‘ devices ’ 
or ‘thoughts.’ The omission of a single 
letter (with LXX) gives a good antithesis: 
But a thoughtful man endures. 

24, RV seems to mean that wisdom is 
crowned by gaining riches (3 '®, 8 #*), but 
that folly gets nothing but folly. But 
better read (following LXX): Intelligence 
is the crown of thé wise, but the chaplet of 
fools 1s folly. 

28. want of people means ‘lack of 
population.’ 

30. Envy (or ‘ jealousy’) destroys its 
subject (Job §*; cf. 274; Ex 205), 

31. Contempt for the Maker’s work 
is contempt for the Maker. This is 
thoroughly Christian. 

32. For in his death read (by trans- 
posing two letters, with LXX, Syriac) 
in his integrity. See further Intro., 5. 

330. Lit. ‘ But in the midst of fools it 
is made known,’ i.e. wisdom is seen by 
contrast with folly. But text is uncer- 
tain. 

XV. 3. Cf. Jer 322°. For the oppo- 
site notion cf. Is51!*°; Zephr}!*; Ezek 
S27; Ps ¥q >) Mala) 37*4, 

aot, 12.4%, 

6b. Slight changes give: But the revenue 
of thé wicked is cut off. 

8, This condemnation of religious ob- 
servance divorced from morality is in 


line with the teaching of the prophets - 


(of; 21 8.445 Am 5 Ft eten Hos 6-*s 1s thy 
Mic 6° ff.; Jer 722f.; Ecclus 341%, 35 °f.), 

11. Abaddon in the Old Testament is 
a synonym of Sheol (cf. 277°; Job 26°; 
In Rev 9™ it is the angel in 
chatge of Sheol. Sheol was earlier re- 
garded as out of Jehovah’s sphere (Ps65, 
11517; Is 3818), The higher view is found 


| in Ps £39 %. Samet 2 


#3. Seé note on 17 *, 


16. See notes on 1018 and 7. CE, 
‘Better is poverty at the — 
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hand of God, than riches in the storehouse. 
Better i8 bread with happy heart, than 
riches with véxation.’ 

21. Understanding is regarded as neces- 
sary to salvation. 

23. Good advice pleases givet and re- 
ceiver. Vulgate happily: “Sermo oppor- 
tunus est optimus.’ 

24. Means simply that the wise live 
out their allotted span. Yet the words 
are true in a deeper sense. 

25. The widow is typical of the op- 
pressed, as in Is 1 1% 23, 

26d. Slight changes give: ‘But the 
words of the pure are His delight.’ 

27. gifts, i.e. bribes, as in 181°, 1; 
He 7's “Sée on i7 *. 

28. The speech of the righteous is’ re- 
strained by considerations of truth and 
love. 

30. light of the eyes means ‘ a friendly 
look’ (Zéckler, cf. 1615). This makes a 
good parallel with ‘ good tidings.’ 

33. Wisdom confers honour (3 16, 81), 
but the only path to Wisdom is humility, 
i.e. submission to ‘ discipline.’ 

330. recurs in 18 1%, 

XVI. z. Some think that our Lord had 
this verse in mind when deprecating 
anxiety about the defence His disciples 
should make (Mt 10!°f.). The idea is 
‘a common one. Cf. Amenophis: ‘ The 
words which men say are one thing. The 
things which God doeth are another.’ 

2. In general this is true. We display 
astonishing ingenuity in justifying our 
conduct. 

. Perowne well says: ‘It is not said 
that God makes a man wicked, for He 

“made man upright’’ (Ec 72°; Gen 1 
27,31), but that being wicked by his own 
choice he comes under the irrevocable 
law which dooms him to “the day of 
evil.”’ Cf. Ecclus 15. 


6. This ‘ represents the highest level of 


Hebrew thought on the subj ee of moral 
purification ’ (Toy). See on 15 °. 

7. Experience more often disproves 
than corroborates this—witness our Lord 
Himself. 9. See-on 1. 

_ to-15. Toy (following Graetz) reads 
“the king’s” for “the Lord’s’ in ™, thus 
getting six proverbs dealing with ikings. 
The representation is ideal. Kings figure 
_ very frequently in these maxims (see 8 ©, 


Be Rel et To 12, BO 2% 8,26, 28 21}, 2311, 2 


Sora, 31 31° f.). 


24? 21 29% 14 
19. See on 3 *. 


16, See: ik. BF, 

"26. Set ‘on 13 1%. ; 

21. The word rendered ae Hee 
_ and in *8 is translated ‘ fair 
7%, Here | peer seer 
¥ ba sense oF 


“Bing out 


| that the ‘saying has come from oe 


‘As wisdom is its Own reward, so 
folly is its own punishment ’ (Perowne). 

‘25=14}", 

26. Meaning is that appetite drives men 
to labour. 

31 is beautiful, but not necessarily true. 
The saying is based on the mistaken belief 
that long life was always the reward of 
righteousness. This notion disappears 
before the New Testament is reached (cf. 
Wisd 4 ™16), 

32. A ‘splendid saying, with parallels 
in many languages. 

33. Ihe casting of lots to ascertain the 
divine will persisted into New Testament 
times (Ac i °°). 

DUMAG ae ee Te 

2. Toy more neatly: ‘ A wise slave shall 
rule over a profligate son’ (cf. Ec 107; 
Ecclus 10 ®). 

Bei er aye. 5. cee On T4.*2, 

.7. The word fool here is ”a@bal (1 S 
257°), and denotes Ons lacking in moral 
discernment {Ps 14¢74s.32 °f.). ~~ The 
cognate nabalah describes the wanton 
deeds of Gen 34 (’); Jg 19 Ce 20.7)5-and 
USC et BI 

8. gift=bribe. The same word is used 
ine) 6 Boe ts: 5 2 er ai. See ‘also-on 15: 
where another word is used. him that 
hath it more naturally denotes the briber 
than the bribed. precious stone is lit. 
“stone of favour,’ and is metaphorical. 
Meaning is ‘Bribery brings success.’ 
Toy says: ‘The sage states, without 
comment, a fact of experience.’ Bribery 
is implicitly condemned in **, and openly 
in 2871, but appears to be condoned in 
181 and 21™. 

ro. This suggests that the punishment 
should fit the criminal, not the crime. _ 

11. RVm is better. Meaning is that 
rebels deserve a sharp lesson. 

13. Cf. 254 f. for the still nobler ideal 
of returning good for evil. 

16. Apparently implies that the sages 
charged fees for their teaching. Fool here | 
is késil. See Intro., 4 (c). 

18. See on 61%. 

19. raiseth high his gate, ie. is proud. | 
But a'small change gives an easier phrase, 
‘makes high his mouth, i.e. ‘uses proud 
talk ’ (cf. Ps ror 5). 

22. broken spirit. The same Hebrew ; 
phrase as in 15 13, 7814 but anothér word) 
is used in Ps 5117, * 

23. Seeon®. 
24. Meaning i is that the amtiotetatiannt 


| man has a definite goal—wisdom—while 


the fool has no set purpose. 
26. also is similarly used in 197, 
2011 (Hebrew), and perhaps indicates 


_ unnecessary. 


who (merely) seek society,’ 
better. 
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collection. But possibly the verse origin- 
ally followed 18°. for their uprightness : 
better contrary to right. punish -is 
fine (RVm), and smite means scourge. 
The verse deprecates the perversion of 
justice. 

27f. The sages knew that silence is 
often golden (cf. PO oe Ta eu Ts Se 15 eee 
2173, 2911; Ec 3%, and the Words of Ahikar, 


96-99). d 
XVIII. x. Corrupt. For his own 
desire read pretexts or occasions (of 


quarrel). A true picture of the unsocial 
person. 

4. RVm correctly renders the Hebrew, 
but meaning is obscure. Dr. Melville 
Scott emends to ‘ The words of an oracle 
(massa) are a deep pool,’ which may imply 
a disparagement of prophecy, though 
20° makes this interpretation doubtful. 
The mysterious depths of prophecy and 
the limpid shallows of wisdom may be 
contrasted without either being dis- 
paraged. 5. See note on 17 *8, 

8=267. The word rendered dainty 
morsels occurs only in these passages, 


and the meaning is uncertain. AV 
‘wounds.’ Zockler renders ‘words of 
sport,’ i.e. though the slanderer is not in 


earnest, his words do grievous damage. 

g. A. powerful condemnation of lazi- 
ness. 

10f. The collocation suggests a com- 
parison between the two refuges. 

14. broken spirit. See note on 17 7?, 

16. See on 17 ® 

17. A warning ‘to ‘ hear the other side.’ 

19. Corrupt. 

2o0f. The latter suggests the meaning 
of the former. Words must be eaten, so 
it behoves one to be careful in speech 


(cf. Mt 12°’; Jas 3°", and see note on 
Tepe ty 
22. Cf. 194, LXX and Vulgate have 


“ good wife ’ (cf. Ecclus 261), but this is 
In proverbs exceptions are 
commonly ignored. 

. 24a. Lit. ‘A man of friends must be 
broken ’ (or ‘ must prove base’), a warn- 
ing against easy-going friendships. But 
slight changes give: ‘There are friends 
which is 


XIX. 1. Theantithesis, and the parallel 
in 28 6 , suggest rich for fool. 

2. See on pe Lest doubtful, but 
RVm is possible. ‘‘‘ Holy desires” must 


be directed by. “ good counsels, ” if they | 
; are to issue in ‘ 


“just works ” ’ (Perowne). 
3. Toy’s rendering is good: ‘ A man’s 
folly ruins his affairs, and then he is 


= anery, with God.’ 


stot The ORY, three-ine “ proyern,. in 


ae ‘ J 


‘ parable, 


Part II. The last line is very corrupt, is 
unconnected with the preceding, and is 
doubtless a fragment of another saying. 

8. Cf. RVm, and see Intro., 4 (0). 

g. Almost =°. 

10. Meaning is that just as luxury 
develops the bad qualities of a fool (kész/), 
so political power ill-becomes a slave. 
This is only true if ‘slave’ means ‘ one 
who has a servile spirit.’ Those who 
have learnt to obey are often most fitted 
to rule (cf. 17 ”). ports) Osea Bey 

13. continual dropping refers to a 
leaking roof. Toy mentions an Arabic 
proverb which says that three things © 
make a man’s house intolerable: tak 
(leaking through of rain); nak (a wife’s 
nagging); and bak (bugs). 

I4 is curious. Cf. ‘ True marriages are 
made in heaven.’ 

17, The idea that charity done to the 
poor is really done to God is approved 
by our Lord (Mt 25 14%). In our Lord’s 
however, the charity com- 
mended was not given with hope of 
reward. 

18. See on 13 *. AON Ges tay 

22. It is difficult to see a connexion 
between the lines. RV means that 
generosity is measured by the will to 
give (cf. Mk 12 **f.), so that a poor man 
who would give if he could is better than 
a liar who breaks his promises. But this 
has to be read into the text, which is 
probably corrupt. 

- 23. This is a two-line proverb in 
Hebrew, but needs emendation. Add 
‘to a man’ to a, improving sense and 
rhythm. Render: The fear of Jehovah is 
life toa man; he dwells satisfied, unvisited 
of evil. 

2AmCin2osn 

25. The scorner will not profit by being 
chastised (see Intro., 4 [c]), but it affords 
an object-lesson to the inexperienced 
(cf.-21 11), while a mere reproof is sufficient 
for the man of understanding (17 7°). 

27. This can hardly be right. Else- 
where instruction or ‘ discipline’ leads to 
wisdom, and a bad sense would require 
a qualifying word. As my. son occurs 
only here in Part II. it should doubtless 
be omitted. With an easy change b ~ 
reads: And thou wilt wander from words 
of knowledge. The imperative Cease 
is conditional (=‘If thou cease’: et : 
Gen 42 18), 

29. Judgements. The form - occurs 
only here in Proverbs. We may nae 

‘ Judges,’ or omit a letter (with ee and — 


‘read ‘Whips.’ 


XX. 1a apparently means, ‘not that _ 


n |. wine mocks men, but that it makes men 
908 1: Tee es ; 
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mockers. For erreth read  reeleth 
(RVm). Not the use, but the abuse, of 
wine is condemned, as in 2117, 23 2°f., 

eer ckEts suse: however, is entirely for- 
bidden in 23 *! ff., while 31% disallows 

its use by kings. Yet 31° f. recognize 
its value as a drug. In Part I. its 
use is approved (31°, 97°). Except by 
Nazirites (Am 2'; Jg134f.; cf. Lk 1) 
and Rechabites (Jer 35) wine was freely 
used by all in pre-exilic times, even at 
religious festivals (1 S 1 *4; Hos 92:55 Dt 
14 22-28), Ezekiel restricted its use by 
priests (4474), and the restriction was 
incorporated in the Law (Lev 10%), 
although wine was still offered in sacri- 
fice (Ex 29 *°f. (P); Lev 23 18). Our Lord 
approved its use (Lk7*, 221’ ff., Jn 
2% 1°), Its use by Christian ministers is 
restricted (1 Tim 3 *+§; Tit 17, 28), but not 
entirely forbidden (1 Tim 5 *%)._ Drunken- 
ness is of course everywhere condemned. 

Beets FO to: 

4. For by reason of the winter read in 
autumn, and for 6 read RVm. 

BS Cres: 

BS CuI. 

g. This is the only formal statement of 
the kind in Proverbs (cf. Ps 51 °, 130 8). 

to. Almost=*%. See note on 111. 

14. Toy’s rendering is better: Bad! 
Bad! says the buyer; but when he is 
gone, then he boasts. Martin quotes an 
Italian proverb: ‘If he finds fault he 
means to buy.’ 

15. For jewel read receptacle. 

16. See note on 6}, 

20. Cf. 3017. The Law punished this 
offence with death (Ex 2117; Lev 20%), 
and 6 may be a poetic phrase for death 
(cf. 13 °); but if the legal penalty were 
regularly imposed the fact would hardly 
give rise to a proverb. Social eclipse is 
probably meant. 

' 22 (cf. Mt 5%%).. Rom 12! exhorts 
men to forgo vengeance because it 
belongs to God (so Dt 32 3°). Here it is 
not said that He avenges, but that He 
saves, though the former may be implied. 
It does not follow that God’s “ vengeance’ 
is analogous to human retaliation. The 
abolition of private vengeance is necessary 
to civilization. There is a remarkable 
parallel in Amenophis: ‘ Say not, ‘ Find 


_ mea redeemer [avenger], for a man who | 


hateth me hath injured me.” Verily 

ete knowest not the design of God, 
thou canst not realize (?) the morrow. 

Sit thee down at the hands of God; oe 

ag will overthrow | sora 

nag 4. ia onl “3 


10%, ad 


i Sided Sve fase} 


in the hands of God, the ultimate meaning 
of life cannot be apprehended by us. 

25. This apparently deprecates rash- 
ness in dedicating property to sacred uses 
(chiBo's 4:6). 

27. The word rendered spirit is that 
rendered ‘breath’ in Gen27. It was 
believed that a higher life from God 
animated every man and acted as God’s 
witness and searchlight, so ‘spirit’ here 
practically means ‘conscience’ (cf. 1 Cor 
opty 28. See note on 16 1045, 

30. Text uncertain, but the idea is 
that chastisement effects moral improve- 
ment: see Intro., 4 (c). 

XXI. 1. watercourses, i.e. canals. On 
kings see note on 161°, 

2. Almost = 16%. 

3. A proverbial crystallization of pro- 
phetic teaching. See note on 15 8. 

4. As pointed in MT, the word ren- 
dered lamp is ‘fallow ground’ (13 *%), 
the meaning apparently being that as 
the source is sinful only a harvest of sin 
is to be expected. But the lines seem 
to be unrelated. 

6. Read RVm (with LXX). Cf. 201’. 

8. The word rendered him that is 
laden with guilt occurs only here, and 
is probably corrupt. Hooke suggests 


‘ insolent,’ 
p See 1938. 11. See note on 197°. 
. Render: The Righteous One _con- 


Vie the wicked man’s house; He over- 
turns wicked ee to ruin. 

14. See on 178 

15. Render: I t is joy to the just to do 
justice, but terror to workers of iniquity. 

18. Cf. 118. For this sense of ransom 
see Is 43 ay 
is that ‘the divine wrath turns from him 
who is comparatively righteous to fall 


upon the head the evil-doer’ (Zéckler).. 


CREEL TA: 2 See? 

20. ianineth is that the wise man is 
thrifty, the fool wasteful. 

.22. Brain is Superior to brawn. 

25. desire: i.e. ‘ appetite.’ 

26a. Dittography has produced a cor- 


rupt text. Read: All day long bie wicked 


has desire. 

27. Cf. 3, and see note on 15 8 
RVm is better. 

280. Lit. ‘ The man who hears Stall 
speak for ever,’ which, remarks Martin, 


ee b 


“does not seem either intelligible or desir- tae 


able.’ 
—30f. 


The line is corrupt. — 
‘Nothing avails against God, 


nothing avails without Him ’ Blab ae ; 


SX 2-2Ct 2528. 


3=27'%. evil means ‘ misfortune.’ © 


6. As RVm shows, this does not facta ot ‘ : 
4 ere a child in the pescule. we ae 


Apparently the meaning . 
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morality,’ but.‘ Train him for his destined 
manner of life.’ But of course thé prin- 
ciple holds good in some degree of moral 
training. 

8b. For rod of his wrath we should 
probably read ‘ produce of his work.’ 

11. The Hebrew is confused and unin- 
telligible. Toy by free changes gets: 
“The king loves the pure in heart, and 
grace of lips is his delight.’ 

t2qais difficult, but a slight change gives: 
“The eyes of Jehovah observe wicked- 
ness.’ 

13. A specimen of humorous sarcasm. 
Cieez 6 25:18) 

14. The mouth is mentioned because 
thereby the adulteress enticed her victims 

21 

Part III. (22 1"-24 *).—This. part is 
marked off from Part II. by the intro- 
duction (1771), by its hortatory form (see 
note on 192’), and by being arranged 


~ mainly in strophes (chiefly quatrains) 


instead of couplets. It differs from 
Part I. in the variety of topics handled, and 
most nearly resembles Ecclesiasticus. 
The sayings consist chiefly of prohibitions, 
followed by the reasons for the advice 
given. The introduction at first sight 
appears to be the work of a mere editor, 
but the phrase ‘the wise’ (plural) in 2” 
should probably be omitted. This im- 
proves the rhythm, and by reading ‘ my 
words’ (by a slight change of pointing) we 
get a good parallel. It now appears that 
the introduction is the work of the com- 
poser of Part III. If so, Part III., like 
Part I., would appear to be a sample of 
the work of an individual sage. In this 
connexion it is interesting to note that, 
while single lines recur in the collection, 
or have parallels in other collections, no 
complete saying is repeated (2414 %¢, 
which nearly =231'%, is corrupt}. This 
view fits in readily with the recent theory 
that in Part III. the influence of the 
Egyptian Teaching of Amenophis (c. 1000 
B.C.) is strongly marked (see Intro., 7). 
An Egyptian sage could more easily 
influence the work of a single Hebrew 
sage than that of a group of sages. 

17-21. The author’s introduction (see 
above). Amenophis also has a charge to 
the pupil, of which this seems to be a 
close imitation. 

18. For together, a slight change, sug- 
gested by Amenophis, gives ‘as a peg.’ 

19b. LXX, with hint from A, suggests: 
“I have made known to thee to-day thy 
path.’ 

20. See RVm. . But the right rendering 
seems to be: Have I not written unto thee 
thirty sayings, consisting of counsels and 


394 


knowledge ? (see Intro., 7). The ‘thirty 
sayings’ are presumably contained in 
22-24%, though if so the text has 
fallen into some disorder. Doubtless the 
introduction was written last. 

21. Text corrupt. Read: That thou 
mayest make the truth known to him that 
speaketh; that thou mayest carry back words 
to him that sent thee (Simpson—cf. A: 
‘ Knowledge how to answer a statement 
to its pronouncer, and return a report to 
one that has sent him.’). 

22-29. All except ** f. is closely paral- 
leled in A. 7° is probably a stray variant 
of 231°f., while ?* is possibly a prosaic 
gloss. Omitting these, we get as the first 
four ‘sayings’ three quatrains and a 
couplet. 

26f. Seeon 615, In?” omit Why and 
render Thy bed will be taken, etc. 

29. Cf. A: ‘ As to a scribe who is ex- 
perienced in his office, he will find himself 
worthy to be a courtier.’ 

XXIII. rf. The fifth saying. A has 
a longer saying of similar tenor. In ¥ 
read RVm. Evidently Eastern rulers 
tolerated self-indulgence only in them- 
selves. 

3a =°, and * belongs to ?. 

4f. Thesixthsaying. The text is very 
corrupt. The passage in A is much 
longer. We may restore the quatrain 
thus: ‘ Weary not thyself to become rich; 
cease to establish oppression. Will not 
thy wealth take wings and vanish (lit. 
‘and it is not.’’), like an eagle that flieth 
toward heaven?’ The thought is that 
ill-gotten gain brings no permanent satis- 
faction, exactly asin A. 

6-8 and 3b. The seventh saying, a 
double quatrain, very similar to a longer 
passage in A. . * should be read either 
after “* or 7%. evil eye in ® occurs else- 
where only in 282%. Probably it means 
‘ill-natured,’ ‘grudging,’ ‘ ungenerous’ 
(cf. ‘ good of eye’ in 22 *, and see Mt 623, 
2015), In Pirke Aboth, v, 19, the evil-eyed 
is either ‘ he who is willing to give, but 
not that others should give,’ or ‘ that 
others should give and he should not 
give.’ ™ is untranslatable as it stands, 
but a slight transposition and omission 
give: ‘ For in himself he is like a wicked 


~man.’ 


For words read things in ® (no change in 
Hebrew). Cf. A: ‘The too great mouthful 
of bread, thou swallowest it and vomitest 
it: thou art emptied of thy good.’ 

g. The eighth saying, with a close 
parallelin A. <5 

tof, The ninth saying. This appears 
to be a free condensation of two passages _ 
inA. With" cf, A:‘ Beware of throwing 
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down the boundaries of the sown, lest 
a terror carry thee away.’ ‘ Redeemer’ 
(g6’él) was the nearest blood-relation 
whose duty it was to avenge a murdered 
kinsman (Nu 35 }%?8; Dt 19 1113), and to 
redeem land which had passed out of the 
family’s possession (Lev 25 %5; Ru 419), 
Here the ‘ Redeemer ’ is God, the ‘ Father 
of the fatherless’ (Ps685). There are 
no more clear coincidences in Part III. 
with A, except 24 1}. 

12. The tenth saying, may be joined 
with #8 to form a quatrain. Or #3 may 
be omitted. It is not in LXX. 

13 f. The eleventh saying. There is a 
similar passage in The Words of Ahikar, 
8r f., rendered: ‘ Withhold not thy son 
from the rod, if thou canst not keep him 
from wickedness. If I smite thee, my 
son, thou wilt not die, and if I leave thee 
to thine own heart thou wilt not live.’ 
This work cannot be earlier than the latter 
halfofthe7thcenturyB.c. Cowley would 
put its origin c. 550 B.c.,so thatif Part III. 
is dependent on Ahikar it must be post- 
exilic. However, it is not necessary to 
suppose this, for there is no proof that 
Pr 231% f, depends on Ahikar. If direct 
borrowing took place it would probably 
extend to more than a single saying. 
Cowley says that the occasional resem- 
blance of Proverbs (and Ben Sirach) ‘ is 
not due to direct borrowing on either 
side. They are part of that common 
stock of popular “‘ wisdom ”* so abundant 
in the East, which was collected, revised, 
and enlarged over and over again by 
successive authors of ‘‘ wisdom litera- 
ture.”’’ On !°f. see Intro., 4 (c). Both 
13% and 14 seem to mean that corporal 
punishment will save a child from the 
untimely fate of an evil-doer. 

15-21. The twelfth and thirteenth say- 
ings, both quatrains introduced by an 
address. 15f. shows that the sage took 
more than a professional interest in his 
pupils (cf. **). 

' 18a. Read with LXX: For if thou keep 
it there is a veaping-time, and see Intro., 5. 
-20f. See note on 201. 

22. The fourteenth saying, should prob- 
ably be joined with ** to form a quatrain. 
The sages everywhere stress the duty of 
filial obedience. 23. See on }?. 

. 24, The. fifteenth saying, one of th 
few couplets in Part ITI. : 
‘26-28. An address and quatrain, form- 

ing the sixteenth saying. On heart see 

Intro., 4 (0). i < 

to the sin mentioned in *” f., on which see 
» Intron. to Part Teo oye Ato 


"29-35. The seventeenth saying, a poem 


5 
eA 


against drunkenness {see note on 202). 


ne 
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There is no reference in A | 
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Its physical effects, described in pictur- 
esque language, are regarded as sufficient 
to condemn the habit. in the midst of 
the sea (°4) means ‘ out at sea,’ and sea- 
sickness is meant. *4 is corrupt. mast 
occurs only here, and the rendering is a 
guess. LXX has ‘Oras a pilot ina heavy 
sea,’ 1.e. unable to exercise control. 

XXIV. 1-6. The next three sayings, 
all quatrains. Toy’s rendering of f. is 
excellent: ‘A wise man is better than a 
warrior, and he who has knowledge than 
he who has strength; for war is conducted 
by wise guidance, and victory lies in 
counsellors.’ 

7-10. The next four sayings, all coup- 
lets. 1° is probably defective. 7 is 
literally “Wisdom is corals to a fool,’ 
which is evidently not original. 

11f. The twenty-fifth saying, a sextet, 
as perhaps in A. With ! cf. the latter: 
“Cry not “‘crime’”’ at a man; hide the 
manner of a fugitive’s flight.’ Another 
passage in A, cited in the notes on 25 *! f., 
counsels the giving of assistance to the 
bad man. But the connexion with ™ is 
not clear, and it is possible that 1° and 1? 
should be joined to form a quatrain, 
which would apparently be an exhortation 
to behave manfully in the day of defeat 
and to rescue the prisoners. This would 
leave !* as a separate quatrain, warning 
that “Ignorance is no excuse,’ without 
upsetting the scheme of thirty sayings. 

13f. The twenty-sixth saying. This 
should be a quatrain, as 14% ¢ is corrupt, 
the defective line having been filled up 
from 23 18. RVsuggests that eating honey 
will lead to the possession of wisdom, 
which is surely wrong. Toy thinks it 
possible that ‘ honey’ is a metaphor for 
wisdom (cf. 16 #4; Ps 119 1%), but this is 
dubious. Read in 14%, So know (i.e. ‘ get to 
know ’) wisdom for thy soul, the meaning 
being that as honey is to the palate, so is 
wisdom to the soul. 

15-22. Four more quatrains, 
pleting the ‘ thirty sayings.’ 

15f. Only a very disorderly society 
could have originated such a saying (see 
Intro. to 1*!%). Job 51 speaks of the 
righteous being preserved through ‘ seven 
troubles.’ This shows a modification of 
the common doctrine of retribution (see 
Intro., 5). es ‘ 

174. Cf. this with New Testament 
teaching. Here only the negative side is 
expressed, and the mctive is of dubious 
ethical character. Cf. Ps 35, and notes 
on *8f, and 25%f. ; 

19f. Cf. Ps 371, and on reward see 


com - 


Intro., 5. - 


arf. A warning against political dir 
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affection. them both requires that we 
should understand ‘calamity’ and ‘ de- 
struction’ as inflicted by Jehovah and 
the king. 

Part IV. (24 23%4).—This has much in 
common with Part III., but the ar- 
rangement is rather more varied. That 
these two parts were distinct in origin is 
shown not only by the editorial note in ”°, 
but by the arrangement of Part HI. into 
thirty sayings, and the insertion by the 
LXX of 30144 between these parts. With 
30-34 cf, 6&1. The structure of these two 
passages is similar, and the last two verses 
in each are identical, This suggests that 
both come originally from the same work. 
There is a close parallel with A in *°. 

230. has lost its other line (cf. 28 *7). 

24 f. appear to refer to judicial de- 
cisions. 

26. kisseth with the lips (RVm), Le. 
shows true regard. RVm is preferable, 
because the Old Testament nowhere 
explicitly mentions kissing on the lips. 

27. This should probably be a quatrain. 
Toy reads the second half. thus: ‘ Then 
thou mayest take a wife, and build thee 
up a house.’ The meaning is: ‘Be able 
to support a wife before taking one.’ 

28 f. The /ex talionis is found in all the 
codes of laws (Ex 21 73-5; Dt 1971; Lev 
241°f.—but contrast Ex 23/f.; Lev 
19 18), Here we see it superseded by an 
ideal approaching that of the ‘Golden 
Rule’ (Mt 712). See Intro., 6, and notes 
on 2571 f., where a remarkable passage 
from A is cited. 

30-34. See above. Such poems, 
couched in personal terms, would be 
easily memorized and very effective. 
On “ sluggards ’ see note on 26 13-18, 

Part V. (25-29).—The contents of 
this part are not uniform. 25-27 more 

‘nearly resemble Parts III. and IV., while 
28-29 recall Part II. In 25-27 quatrains 
are fairly common, and, as in Parts II]. 
and IV., a longer poem appears (27 *3-27), 
But in these chapters the commonest form 
is the comparative (e.g. 25 #25), a form 
found only twice in Part II., and not at 
all in Parts III. and IV. The address 
“My son,’ common in Part I., and found 
five times in Part III., occurs only once 

(274). In 28-29 the antithetic distich 
_ prevails, as in Part II, Throughout are 
found proverbs wholly or mainly identical 
with sayings in Part II., but not with anv 
in Part III. 


a perhape. identical with, the source of 
Part 


I. Apart from this, however, no 


two parts can be assigned to the same 
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; These facts suggest that 
Part V. is a collection made up from two’ 
_ sources, the latter of which is akin to, and 


140), Some understand the meaning 


author. The Solomonic authorship sug- 
gested in 25! cannot be accepted; but 
almost certainly the association of this 
part with Hezekiah is not a guess, but is 
based on something which the editor 
found in his materials. It must therefore 
be allowed due weight. See further 
Intro., I. 

XXV. 2-7. Three quatrains on kings. 
See note on 16 1%15, In Part V. there is 
more attempt at the grouping of sayings 
(cf. 26 3-12,.13-16, SNS 

4b. Read, with LXX, And it will be 
altogether pure, which makes a good parallel 
with *. 

6f. Cf. Lk14%. 7 belongs to %, 
completing a parallel quatrain with ° f. 
By slight changes Toy reads ” and * thus: 
‘What thine eyes have seen, report not 
hastily in public; for what wilt thou do 
in the end, when thy neighbour puts thee 
to the blush?’ Asin ° f., the meaning is: 
‘Do not blab about your neighbour’s 
affairs, lest you become known as a tittle- 
tattler.’ 

11f, Doubtless a quatrain on the 
beauty of wise speech. Unfortunately, 
the words rendered ‘ fitly,’ ‘ apples,’ and 
‘baskets ’, are all of doubtful meaning, 
but the general import is clear. Apt 
speech is comparable with a beautiful 
work of art. 

13. Hooke explains this as a reference 
to the refreshing coolness of a snow-fed 
mountain stream. Omit cas an expla- 
natory gloss. 

15a. Toy remarks that forbearance 
may belong to a prince, but is not shown 
to him, so he reads: ‘ By forbearance is 
anger pacified.’ 6 is a remarkable ex- 
pression of the power of persistent per- 
suasion. 

' 166. For filled read sated, and so also 
in 1” for ‘weary of thee’ (the word is the 
same). 

19. RV hides the real meaning. What 
a false man trusts in plays him false in 
the day of trouble. 

20. This should probably begin with 
‘Vinegar.’ The consonants of the pre- 
ceding words are very similar to those of 
1%, and should be omitted as corrupt 
dittography LXX has ‘As vinegar is 
hurtful to.a wound,’ which is probably 
nearer to the original. For the thought 
ef, Ec 3 *; Rom 1235: 5) 


a 
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to be: ‘Thou shalt give him a sharp pain 
and so produce in him contrition,’ but 
this seems to be strained. The meaning 
rather seems to be: ‘Show kindness to 
your enemy, and in this way you will 
satisfy your natural craving for ven- 
geance, and also secure Jehovah's favour.’ 
It is a fact that this answering of enmity 
with love quenches the impulse to seek 
vengeance by crowding it out (cf. Rom 


12"). But note the selfish motive, 
omitted by St. Paul (Rom 122°). Cf. also 
20,4; Ecchas 28);7; j and «Mt 5\44,'.. The 


striking passage in A should be studied. 
It runs: ‘Steer that we may carry the 
bad man over, for we will not do as he 
hath done. Lift him up, give him thy 
hand, commit him to the arms of God. 
Fill his belly with bread of thine, that he 
may be satisfied and understand ’(?). 

242%? 

26. giveth way may refer to either a 
moral or a material fall. Cf. Bacon’s 
comment (Essay Of Judicature): ‘One 
foul sentence doeth more hurt than many 
foul examples; for these do but corrupt 
the stream, the other corrupteth the 
fountain.’ 

27. The lines are unrelated, and 
very corrupt. j 

XXVI. 1-12 (except *) form a ‘ Book 
of Fools.’ 

2. Primitive peoples commonly be- 
lieved that blessings and curses had 
magical power (cf. Gen 27 9; Nu 23 1+, 
241°; Jg17*). Here the power of an 
-unmerited curse is denied, which implies a 
belief in the power of a merited curse (cf. 
3019; Rom 1214). Mal2? declares that 
Jehovah can ‘ curse blessings.’ 

3. It is no use appealing to a fool’s 
reason. Hit him and make him go! 

4. This apparently contradictory 
advice was one cause of the Rabbis’ hesi- 
tation to admit Proverbs to the canon. 
Toy remarks that ‘ Such juxtaposition of 
contradictories belongs to the nature of 
‘gnomic teaching.’ * means ‘Don’t 

_ answer a fool foolishly ’; * means, ‘Answer 
a fool as his folly deserves.’ 

- . §, Text uncertain, though RVmextracts 
an intelligible sense. A fool cannot use 
honour if one gives it to him. 

_. ga. Probably corrupt. Toy proposes: 

‘Like a thorn-stick in the hands of a 


b is 
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12. Cf. 29 *°. As elsewhere, except in 
Part I., the fool is regarded as incurable, 
it follows that this is only a strong way of 
saying that the man who is blind to his 
own defects is lost. 

13-16. About sluggards. ‘ Whenever 
the sluggard is introduced into the 
Proverbs we are immediately in an atmo- 
sphere of humorous portraiture ’ (Martin). 

Ei Ch4 23718) 

14. Movement without progress. 

15... Gt. \ro9"4. 

16. Meaning apparently is that the 
sluggard is satisfied with his manner of 
life, but cannot justify it. 

17-28. Against the misuse of speech. 
In” RVm is better. LXX has éai for 
ears, which is probably original. 

18 f. A strong condemnation of hurtful 
smartness and subtlety in speech, while 
20-22 condemns malicious gossip. ??=185. 
28-28 are all directed against hypocrisy 
in speech. In *§, for fervent, which 
is only used in the literal sense (‘ burn-' 


ing’), LXX reads, smooth, which is 
better. dross is probably a mistaken 
gloss. 


27. rolleth a stone may refer to the 
practice of ‘ removing a neighbour’s land- 
mark.’ 
28a. Text doubtful. Toy reads: ‘A 
false tongue brings about destruction,’ 
which offers a good parallel. 
XXVII. 1. Cf, A:‘ Verily thou knowest 
not the design of God, thou canst not 
realize [?] the to-morrow.’ 
3. In the similar sayings in Ecclus 
2214 f. the fool himself is the burden, so - 
some omit ‘ vexation’ here, but rhythm 
requires it. 
4. For jealousy see 6 ** and note on 
G4. 8h, 
5. Perhaps we should read ‘love that 
conceals ’ (sc. the merited rebuke). This ~ 
improves the parallel, gives a deeper 
meaning, and connects with ®, tin vee 
6b. profuse is doubtful. Vulgate, AV, 
and Toy read ‘ deceitful.’ et py 
_ 7. ‘Hunger is the best cook.’ 
gb. Text corrupt. LXX has‘ But the 
soul is torn by misfortunes,’ which in- 
volves small consonantal change in i 
Hebrew. Fee Ny OS 
10. The lines seem to be unconnected, = 
hel 
Mee 


drunken man.’ The comparison suggests | and the text is uncertain. It appears to 
‘that even a wise maxim may be misused. | exalt friendship over Kinship (cf. 17:"7)0.2. ohm 
“zo. Text corrupt (cf. RVm). By slight | 11. Apparently the teacher was held == 
changes Beer gets: ‘As an archer who responsible for the faults of his pupils. — an | 
. wounds every passer-by, so is he who hires My son occurs only here in Part V. ii hye 
a fool or a drunkard.’ The sole point of | 12. Cf. 22%. 13. Ci. 2036, yy eras 
he ‘comparison is the folly of both | 14. Apparently a condemnation of =~ 
BeactiOriG 5. simu wvsuitier’. wor ORE FT fulsome but insincere praise. But ais on 
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much too long, and we must suspect deep 
textual corruption. A passage in A runs 
thus: ‘Do not salute thy passionate 
(opponent), forcing thyself.’ Possibly 
with a loud voice is an echo of ‘ forcing 
thyself,’ while a slight change in Hebrew 
gives an evil man for his friend. rising 
early in the morning is a gloss of inter- 
pretation. 

ely, On ep nite he 

16 is probably corrupt. Cf. LXX. 

19. RVm suggests that we judge others 
by what is in our own hearts, which is 
partly true. But perhaps we should omit 
in water (a slight change in Hebrew), 
and so leave it doubtful whether the point 
is the likeness or unlikeness of faces and 
hearts. 

20. Abaddon (cf. 15 14). 

21. Meaning may be either ‘ Praise 
tests a man’s character,’ or ‘ What a man 
praises proves what he is.’ 

22. Omit with. . . corn as rhythmically 
superfluous. The ’éwil is regarded as 
incurable. See Intro., 4 (c). 

23-27. A poem enjoining economy in 
the pastorallife. 24 probably read: ‘ And 
wealth is not for generation after genera- 
tion,’ i.e. continual effort is needed to 
conserve one’s position. 

25. Seems to refer to the hay harvest, 
the aftermath, and the rough harvest 
from the hills. Beer by slight changes 
gives the verse a different turn: ‘ The 
grass is used up, and the new growth is 
grazed, and the herbage of the hills is 
gathered,’ i.e. in good farming everything 
is turned to use. 78 f. show how other 


’ things may be wisely used. Others regard 


‘ 


life (cf Ecclus 7 1), 


23-27 simply as a poem praising the pastoral 
but the above ex- 
planation better suits Proverbs. 

XXVIII. 2. Text extremely uncertain. 
LXX has: By the sin of ungodly men 
disputes arise, but a man of understanding 
quenches them. This requires small changes 
in Hebrew, and is probably original. 

3. needy man cannot be right. The 
word occurs fourteen times elsewhere in 
Proverbs, never with a bad reference. 
In fact, in 291% the ‘ poor man’ (same 
word) is opposed to the oppressor (cf. also 
17°). LXX suggests ‘A wicked.man who.’ 

4. the law (torah) certainly means 
parent’s or sage’s instruction in 1 8, 31, 
47,6, 77,1314, and probably also in 
6%3 and 287. It is difficult to decide 


for or against a reference to the Penta-. 


teuchal Law here and in ® and 2918. The 
word may be used as in Am 24; Hos 4 °; 
Is 11°, etc., and there is no need to see 


‘indications -of the late origin of these 


sayings. 


5. ‘ Blind unbelief is sure to err’ (cf. 
jira +1) 6 Cil 19% 

7. Line 6 seems to shows that the 
father’s instruction is meant (cf. *) 

8. Usury is opposed to kindness to the 
poor. Each of the law codes forbids the 
taking of usury: Ex 22%; Dt 23}*f.; 
Lev 25 %537; cf. also Jer 15 1°; Ezek 
18 818.17, 2212; Neh 51173; Ps 155. Some 
of these passages show that the objection 
was not to the modern practice of lending 
money out at interest for business purposes 
for mutual benefit, but to the taking advan- 
tage of distress. As this verse shows, the 
opposite of the practice was kindness to 
the unfortunate. This was not under- 
stood, and at the beginning of modern 
industrialism, as the practice of lending 
money at interest could not be given up, 
the meaning of ‘usury’ changed from 
that of taking interest for money lent to 
that of exacting exorbitant interest. 

9. Cf.4and 15 ®. 

11. Implies that ability to amass wealth 
is not an infallible mark of superior 
intelligence. 

13. Sin was very real to the author of 
this. covereth is used differently in 10}, 
17 2; Psi32 485. 

14. feareth or ‘ dreadeth ’ (sc. sin). 

16a has been glossed. Read: An 
oppressor ts void of understanding, not 
realizing that he will not live to enjoy his 
ill-gotten wealth. 

17. Probably we should omit to the pit 
and render Let him flee, i.e. to a city of 
refuge. Some think ‘the pit’ means ‘ the 
grave.’ 

18. For at once read (by changing a 
consonant) into the pit. 

21b. See RVm and 17 ®. 

22. evil eye (cf. 23 °). 23. 5662278 

24. Apparently this means that a robber 
of parents is fit for any crime. 

XXIX. 2. RVnris better. So? 

3. Licentiousness, the opposite of 
Wisdom. See Intro. to Part I. The 
verse recalls the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son. 

4. he that exacteth gifts, lit. “man 
of contributions.’ Elsewhere in the Old 
Testament the word means ‘ contribu- 
tions for sacred purposes.’ These were 
always in the nature of taxes (cf. Ex 25 2; 
Dt 12°; Lev 74; Mal 3 ®, etc.), and pos- 
sibly the word was commonly. used in 
this sense. But it is better to point the 
word differently and render man of 
decett. 

6a. Better (with Syriac) By his sin a bad. 
man is snared. Ser Sn 

gb. Perhaps the fool is the subject... 
But better by a slight emendation to | 
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- Agur and Jakeh are otherwise unknown, | 


- covered h: 
understand divine things. 
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tread, He rageth and laugheth and is not 
scared. 

rob. Lit. ‘And the upright seek his 
life,” which must be wrong. For up» 
right emend to wicked (slight changes in 
Hebrew). 

T2:"Gf. Heclus' 16 ®: 13. Ch 22% 

15. See Intro., 4 (c). 16. See *. 

18. vision means ‘ prophetic revela- 
tion,’ and law is probably synonymous 
with, not antithetic to it, ie. the reference 
is to the prophetic torah, and perhaps to 
that of the sages, who were also ‘ men of 
vision.’ See on 28 *. 

Ig. It is implied that a slave, like a 
son (7°), must be corrected by the rod 
(cf. Hechas 35 24-2), 

21. Doubtful: LXX has: ‘He who is 
pampered from boyhood will be a servant, 
and in the end he will suffer on his own 
account.’ 

24. The adjuration is the oath ad- 
ministered to a witness (Lev 51), or a 
curse uttered against the unknown thief 
(Jg 177), in the effect of which his 
“ partner ’ shares by concealing the crime. 
partner means ‘one who shares the spoil,’ 
i.e. becomes accessory after the fact. 

Part VI. 
diverse materials, yet all differing markedly 
in tone from other parts. The numeri- 
cal sayings in 30, to which the stray 
fragment of 61%! probably belongs, are 
paralleled in Ecclus 25 and 26 (see further 
on 733), while the acrostic poem 31 1°31 
recalls the acrostic Psalms (e.g. I19), 
which seem to be of late date. Part VI. is 
doubtless of later origin than Patts IT.-V., 
ee it is impossible to assign it an exact 
date. 7 

XXX. 1a. It is impossible to decide 
how much this superscription -covers. 


while the word rendered ‘oracle’ (massa), 


oth here and in 311, should perhaps be ~ 


regarded as the name of a country, as in 


cen 25 *#; 1 Ch 1%; or else deleted as a 
‘gloss upon the following word, here . 
rendered ‘saith,’ but usually conned to | 
b is very puzzling. | 
RVm is possible, and connects with *. | 


rophetic utterances. 


Margoliouth, who takes mdssa to be the 


name of a country, suggests that this verse — 
may be partly in the original dialect, | 
which is unknown. The localization of | 
Massa is also unknown, though the 


evidence points to an Arab tribe. 


2-4. A passage reminiscent of Job and — 
oe brutish; the same word in Ps 73 * | 
(cf. Ps 49%). Accepting RVm for”, then — 
4 must mean that the ape beers? 
his ignorance after ‘an effort to | desc : 
‘divi ings ~ | Zéckler—see RVm). 


5 f. Some regard these as a reply to the 
foregoing. * quotes Ps 18 9, and ® recalls 
Dt4*, 12%. They are probably an 
editorial reminder that God has suffi- 
ciently revealed His secrets. 

7-33. The numerical-arrangement pre- 
vails, and it seems likely that the verses 
which stand outside the numerical scheme 
are not original. The curious sequence 
“three x . |. four’ in 1S, 18 21.899 (GF 3G 26) 
arises from a desire to preserve the form 
of parallelism, the number next before 
the one that matters being introduced 
to make a distich. Other ways of pre- 
serving the parallelism appear in ’ and *4 
(cf. Am 1%, etc.). The numerical form is 
said to be common in Arabic and Persian 
gmomic literature, and an example occurs 
in the Words of Ahikar, 92. 

7-9. The sage, who desires a safe life, 
sees that both riches and poverty have 
their dangers (see on 10). 

tof. curse. See on 26%, 

17. Probably belongs to 4. 

18 f. The point may be the absence of 
trace left (as in Wisd 5 *14), The fourth 
is not certainly against this (as Toy 


_| thinks), for the act of procreation (this 
(30-31)—An appendix of ' 


is what is meant) at first appears to have 
left no trace. This is the point of the 
gloss in 2°, But perhaps the interest is 
simply in the ‘wonder’ of the things 
mentioned. There is no ethical interest. 

24-28 and 29-31. Four little and four 
majestic things. Seeon*°. 

24. Possibly this originally ran more 
like 2°. The four little things exemplify 
foresight (25), shrewdness (?*), discipline 
(2), and adaptability (**). 

26. conies; not rabbits, but the cliff 
badger. 28a. Read RVm. 

31. Corrupt. See RVm. 

32f. The text of ** is uncertain, but 
the meaning appears to be: “If you have 
made a start in wrong-doing, check your- 
self at‘once, for continuance (pressing—see 
RVm) brings forth undesirable results.’ 

33a. butter is better rendered curds. _ 

XXXI. 1-9. Maternal advice to a royal 
son. According to Toy, the Aramaizing 
diction suggests a date not before the 
and century B.C. Hea 

1. The first rendering of RVm is prefer- 
able. Massa in Gen 25™ is associated 
with Dumah (i.e. Edom), which was a 
noted home of wisdom (see on 307). 
3b. Read RV. = 4-6, See-on 20°. 

5. law is not the Torah (see RVm). 
judgethent means ‘ cause’ or ‘plea.’ 


6-9, The unfortunate are the ‘special — 


care of the king. ™ such as are left 
desolate apparently meats ‘orphans’ (so 
‘ But the phrase is 


4 
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peculiar, and an’easy change gives sons of 
sickness. 

10-31. A poem of twenty-two verses, 
each commencing with a letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, in order. Toy calls it 
‘The ABC of the Perfect Wife,’ and it 
gives us a picture, presumably complete, 
of what was regarded as the ideal wife. 
From it we learn that a Jewish wife might 
have much freedom, and complete con- 
trol of domestic affairs. In fact she is 
depicted here as, engaged in agriculture 
and commerce, while her husband in 
lordly ease takes part in local politics (?%). 
Her own interests are bounded by her 
family duties. Her part in the training 
of the children is perhaps hinted at in *°, 
but the original probably made no formal 
mention of religion (see on ®”), 

Io. See on 124. 

15. The only three-line verse. 
a or c should be deleted as a gloss. 


Either 


18). It is said to be an Eastern custom 
to keep a lamp burning all night. Ben- 
zinger states that the Bedawin to this 
day use the expression ‘ He sleeps in the 
darkness’ as an equivalent for poverty. 
CPt 3s  Jer.25 ey Job 187s 

21. For clothed with scarlet LXX and 
Vulgate (by a change of pointing) read 
doubly-clothed : a better sense. 

23. is known means ‘is notable.’ the 
gates, i.e. the place where public business 
was managed: The husband appears to 
have no other duties. 

25b. She has provided for the future. 

26. uv. sup. 

30a. The only reference to the woman’s 
personal appearance. It is realized that 
beauty is only skin-deep. In %% LXX 
reads: A woman of understanding, 
which is probably original. The presem 
text is an improvement by a pious 
scribe. 


ECCLESIASTES, OR. .HE (PREACHER 
By S. N. SEpDGwick 


The title ‘ Ecclesiastes ’is from the LXX, 
and represents the nearest term the 
translators of that version could find to 
the Hebrew Qoheleth, a difficult word 
occurring nowhere else in Old Testament 
literature (a feminine part of the Qal. 
conj.). Its most probable meaning is 
“one who convenes an assembly,’ or ‘ one 
who holds office as teacher or lecturer.’ 
Hence the uot very happy ‘ Preacher ’ 
of AV. 

Place in Old Testament.—In the Hebrew 
Bible, Ecclesiastes stands in the third 
division of the canon—the Kethubim— 
and is one of the five Megzlloth, or Rolls 
which, alone out of the Kethubim, were 
read publicly on the Jewish Feasts, its 
day being the Feast of Tabernacles. Like 
Esther and Song of Songs, it was included 
in the canon, after a long period of dis- 

cussion, at the Jewish Council of Jamnia 
c. A.D. 100. It was undoubtedly known 
to the author of Ecclesiasticus (185- 
“I75 B.C.), and to the author of Wisdom, 


_. whose condemnation of it (21°) proves 


_ that in his day (1st century B.c.) it was 
not yet Scripture. Though not quoted 
definitely in the New Testament there 


are possible allusions (Rom 8 2°; Jas 414). 


(Haupt suggests that Lk 12 !8 is parallel 
with Ec 24, and Lk 12 2% with Ec 21.) 


Shammai, and down to the end of the 
Ist century A.D. it was obviously among 
the ‘antilegomena,’ but probably won 
its place at last because it had the Hillel 
school behind it, and also because it 
passed under the great name of Solomon. 

Its canonicity: was soon accepted by 
Christians. Hermas, Justin. Martyr, 
Clem. Alex., Tertullian and Origen all 
use it, though the only direct quotation in 
the Apostolic Fathers is in the Shepherd 
of Hermas (Ec 121%). 

Of these, Origen makes most use of the 
book, e.g. he presumes (1!) it to have 
given rise to Celsus’s contemptuous remark 
about Christians talking of ‘ circles upon 
circles.” Ec 1° confirms his view that 
other worlds existed before the present one, 
and others wil] continue after it has passed 
away. 4 isinterpreted of those crucified 
with Christ as contrasted with those living 
after the flesh. , 

Early Interpretation.—The Jewish Mid- 
rashim (dating in part perhaps from the 
Ist century) represent the earliest known 
commentaries; these assume that Solomon 
wrote the book in his old age, when, dis- 
illusioned, he sought to show the empti- 
ness of worldly pursuits, and the attain- 
ment of true happiness in fearing God. 


; 


They allegorize with the greatest freedom — _ 


_ The school of Hillel favoured its in- | in their effort to find orthodoxy in plainly — 
.  Glusion, in opposition to the school of | impossible passages. E.g. 5 18 is para- a 
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phrased by the Targum of Qoheleth thus: 
“Good is it for the children of men... to 
work in this world, that they may eat and 
drink from their labour, so as not to 
stretch out a hand in violence or plunder, 
‘but to keep the words of the Law and to 
be merciful to the poor, in order to see 
good in their labour in this world under 
the sun.’ 

The. early Christians used similar 
methods of interpretation. The earliest 
Christian commentator is Gregory Thau- 
maturgus (a.D.270). Inhis view Solomon 
was a prophet, showing the.vanity of all 


human pursuits in order to lead men to 


-contemplate heavenly things. 
| phrasis 


His Meta- 


im Ecclesiantem Solomonis is 


_ simple throughout and free from strained 


_ mystical interpretations. 


Eg 1234s 
taken to represent the approach of a 
terrifying storm (see Plumptre). 

Gregory of Nyssa and Jerome wrote 


_ similar commentaries; the former allegor- 
izes freely in his eight Homilies which 


deal with the first three chapters only. 


_ The title suggests to him the work and 
life of the Church of Christ, who is the 


u 


true Ecclesiastes, and he finds little diffi- 
culty in tracing connexions with Christian 


_ faith and practice. 


St. Jerome’s is a more systematic ex- 
position, written from a scholar’s point of 
view, the allegorical method being de- 


_liberately employed to induce Blesilla, 


a Roman lady who was one of his pupils, 


to enter the monastic life—the utter 


vanity of every earthly enjoyment proving 


_ the necessity of adopting an ascetic life. 


signifies the. two Testaments, 


Augustine quotes freely, and is apt at 
finding allegorical eneanings. E.g. 11%, 
the ‘ portion to seven and also to eight,’ 
the one 
resting on the Sabbath, the other ‘ on the 


eighth day which is also the first, the 


: 


day of the Lord’s, Resurrection.’ In 
10 15.17 he finds, the ‘ dux civitatis ’ which 


: forms the subject of his City of God. 


‘Ambrose, following Jerome, finds in 


415 Christ as the second Adam, and the- 
Becta of the Trinity in 41*. 


Other 


references to the Fathers will ys found 


, 


inthe notes. Martin Luther was the first 
“to realize that Solomon could not have 
been the author: “It was produced by 
_Sirach at the time ‘of the Maccabees . . . 


5 a sort of Talmud, compiled from, many 


books, probably from the library: : of King 
emy Euergetes. of Egypt’ (Table 


nts and~ “Characteristics. — * The 
f Scepticism’ (Heine), ‘ The 
i the Fear of ( a’ (Delitzsch); | 

zi tah b 0 K itt n by a 
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‘is a vexed question. 


Jew’ (Renan), ‘A true mirror of princes’ 
(frederick the Great)—such comments 
show the divergent views in which 
Ecclesiastes has been held; more modern 
minds will be reminded of parallels with 
Omar Khayyam or Tennyson’s The Two 
Voices, etc. The book presents an 
enigma with its unsolved mysteries of 
life and its unanswered questions. It 
therefore strikes a responsive chord in 
the mind of the modern thinker. The 
Preéacher’s outlook is sombre; his theme 
that life is an illusion he illustrates from 
history and, experience. Existence is as - 
a revolving wheel, fruitless and purpose- 
less, or, if there be a purpose (and God 
seems to have a plan, since everything 
has its time and season), it is beyond the 
wit of man and hidden from him by God. 
Man is therefore not master of his fate. 
To say that righteousness meets with 
happiness or prosperity is futile; life is 
surrounded by pitfalls, and beyond it 
lies the darkness of Sheol, engulfing good 
and evil alike. There is no goal to strive 
for, and the result of the author’s observa- 
tion and experience is the following 
working philosophy: Do the best you can 
for yourself: (Carpe diem). But exercise 
moderation; keep the happy mean. 
Excess will only bring its own revenge. 

As for God, the Preacher never uses 
the name Jehovah, but Elohim, the 
omnipotent Ruler in a remote heaven 
(5?), whose direction of the course of 
history is incomprehensible, and who is 
the austere and passionless Deity, from . 
whom one may look neither for favour 
nor forbearance. There is no sense of 
personal relationship, such as the Psalms 
show. Qs belief is ‘a species of natural 
religion with fatalism and altruism among 
its ingredients’ (McNeile) 3 

The possible influence of Greek thought 
‘Tyler, Plumptre, 
Haupt, and others have attempted to 


| prove that Ecclesiastes was influenced by 


the Stoics (e.g: 34°) on the one hand, 

and Epicureans on the other. There are 
many undoubted, parallels, but on the 
whole it is best to conclude that, while | 


it must have-been impossible for a Jew _ 
of Q’s time to escape the influence of 
current Greek thought, there is nothing — 
to show that he had definitely adopted — 
any of its philosophy, and when we bear 
in mind that Zeno, the Pheenician, founder — 
of Stoicism) was of Semitic stock, we may — 
account for the similarities in thought as 
springing, like two branches, from the same 
- origin. 
between Ecclesiastes and Greek thought — 


‘Such parallels as may be cited’ 
} (and Buddhistic bts wee are in — 
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probability due to independent develop- 
ment of thought. Ecclesiastes, then, re- 
presents a genuine and original expression 
of the Hebrew mind. The author stands 
as a forerunner of Sadduceeism. He has 
no Messianic expectation, no real belief 
in a future life worth having, and cer- 
tainly no idea of a resurrection or the 
possibility of a New Heaven arid New 
Earth. His outlook is that of many 
modern popular thinkers and writers; 
hence the many modern quotations that 
could be cited: e.g. W. E. Henley’s— 


‘ Life is a smoke that curls— 


A figment thin and vain 
Into the vast Inane. 
One end for hut and hall! 
One end for cell and stall! 
Burned in one common flame 
Are wisdoms and inanities. 
For this alone we came: 

/ *“O vanity of vanities!’’’ 

For this reason, the guidance of God’s 
hand is to be seen in the inclusion of 
Ecclesiastes in the Canon of Scripture. 
The problems of life which it discusses 
are extraordinarily modern. Ecclesiastes 
asked the very questions 2,000 years ago 
which vex the mind to-day. The book 
points, in a manner unique in the Old 
Testament, to the need of the Incarnation, 
and of that revelation of God’s Will and 
Purpose for man of which the Catholic 
Church is the inheritor and witness. For 

‘obviously the main thought of the book 

stands in the Bible only to be challenged 

‘and refuted. 

'. Date and Authorship.—No modern 
scholar would attempt to ascribe the book 
to Solomon, who is introduced in a literary 
figure. The Hebrew Wisdom literature 
attached itself to his name as the Psalms 
did to that of David. The conquest of 


for its compilation, and a terminus ad quem 


is found in Ecclesiasticus, 180-176 B.c. If | the Jewish Wisdom literature. He has 


_ inserted sund roverbial sayings, some 
have a fitting background for the book. | ub 


we fix 200 B.C. as an approximate date, we 


After the death of Alexander, Palestine was 
possessed by the Ptolemies and claimed 
by the Seleucid. It had at first to pay 
taxes to both, and then towards the close 
of the 3rd century became the buffer state 
between the two powerful neighbours. 
Ground down by tax-collectors (e.g. 
Joseph, ‘son of Tobias, who grew rich and 
founded a powerful house), suffering from 
the ravages of war, oppressed in the later 
years of the century by the drunken 
favourite of a king who was a helpless 


child, the Palestine of that epoch provides | 
an appropriate setting for such a book | 
as Ecclesiastes. 


| ments. 
| value in themselves, if only as indicating 
| the old, stalwart, unswerving belief in the 


: | ultimate purpose and vindication of God. 
Alexander is probably the terminus a quo | 


The author gives several valuable 
references to the story of his times (see 
346, 41, 5%, ro 5% 20, go 1%). He was’ evi- 
dently a Jew, no longer young, living near 
the Temple at Jerusalem (51), apparently 
alone in the world (4): He was obviously 
well-to-do and of good family, but his 
life had been embittered by an unhappy 
marriage (7 7* #8). Some infer from 11? 
that he was a corn-merchant with a home 
in Alexandria, Haupt that he was a 
physician (12 *7), others that he was of 
the high priestly family and a religious 
official. The title Qoheleth may itself 
be a pseudonym of his office, and if true 
this would account for the care with 
which the book was adapted and preserved 
in spite of its heterodoxy. In his general 
outlook he belonged to that sceptical 
and aristocratic school from which the 
Sadducees of the New Testament arose. 

Integrity of the Book.—Most diverse 
views exist on this point. The fact that 
the book speaks in varied and sometimes 
entirely opposed voices points to the con- 
clusion, now generally accepted, that at 
least two interpolators have worked over 
the original. 2 °°, e.g., gives the orthodox 
Jewish doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments, and is directly contrary to the 
thought which precedes it (see, also 

146, Bie At 18), 266, a9) 8 26, 3a, 5, 6a, 11-13 | 
rr 12 34 13-7.) — Here. we. appear to 
have the interjections ofa Jewish orthodox - 
glossator of the school of the Pharisees, 
who, shocked by Q’s conclusions, feels it 
his duty to counteract them by sound and 
standard remarks on the fear of God and 
the duty of remembering God’s judge- 
These interpelations have a real 


In addition, the book has been edited 
by another writer with leanings towards 


of which, it will be noticed, unmistakably 


interrupt the argument of the book (e.g, 


, 5, 912 6 7-9 7 1a, 412,19 Bl O17 Ff, yo 1-3 
S140, 15,18 Ff, 7210 f,), 


Bibliography 
Commentaries accessible to most 
students are: Barton (I.C.C.), Martin 
(Cent. B.), Plumptre (C.B. H.D.B.), * 
McNeile’s Intvoduction to Ecclesiastes. — 
Verse translation by Burkitt (S.P.C.K.). 


I. 1. Title, prefixed by the editor. — 


_ King, in apposition to Preacher, assumed — 
| by the editor to be Solomon. Be eS 
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2-11. Author’s Introduction, a Sum- 
mary of his Conclusions.—Life and 
Nature’s processes are an unceasing and 
purposeless, repetition—vanity. This 
word, the key-word, occurs forty times. 
(Hebrew ‘breath,’ ‘vapour,’ and _ so 
“nothingness ’; cf. Jas 4 14; Ps go *1°,) 
*8 are poetical in form. 

_ 2. vanity of vanities. Hebrew superla- 
tive—‘utter vanity. St. Paul (Rom 
8 °) uses the LXX word ‘vanity,’ and 
places the fact which Ecclesiastes deplores 
in its right relation to the future hope of 
the universe. The connexion with Romans 
is noted by Origen (De Princ., 1, 7). 
Augustine (De Ver. Rel., iv, 41), using 
the old Latin Version vanitas vanttantium, 
explains that it is.only for the vanitantes, 
the men without God, that this world is 
vanity. 

4. the earth continues, but man is 
short-lived. _ 

5. The sun goes an endless round with- 
out accomplishing anything. hasteth: 
‘panteth,’ from weariness, or eagerness 
to start again. The metaphor is that of 
a chariot (cf. 2 K 231"). 

6. The wind also goes in a wearisome 
circle. 

7. The streams, swiftly running into 
the sea, also accomplish nothing. (So 
Aristophanes and Lucretius comment.) 

8. Everything is equally weary of this 
unceasing round. No language can ex- 
press the sadness of it. Eye and ear find 
no satisfaction in their endless tasks of 
observing and hearing. Fessus satiate 
videndi (Lucretius). 

g. All things move in unvarying cycles; 
there is nevér any novelty; it is only be- 
cause men are incapable of remembering 
the past that they do not see this. —‘ Post- 
humous fame is but oblivion’ (Marc. 
Aurel.). . 

12-II. 26. Q’s Investigations in the 
Role of Solomon.—Under this disguise, 
Q describes his search for satisfaction: 
first, in pursuit of wisdom ('*1%), then 
in material and sensual pleasures (21), 
then in the cynical observation of human 


nature, wise and foolish (21*7"); and, 


lastly, concludes that as all efforts and 


aims fail to satisfy, the best thing for 
_ men to do is to get what material pleasure 


they can out of life, even though this, too, 


is vanity (21825). 


12, Israel in Jerusalem. The absence 


of any reference to a northern kingdom 


sufficiently indicates Solomon. 
13. applied my heart, heart being the 


- seat of intellect as well as of affections. 


The whole phrase indicates exhaustive 
exploration of the problem. acu 


_ | that leads to nothingness. 
403 


13b. Though God has given men the 
desire to investigate, it is hard and 
profitless, 

14. striving after wind, or feeding upon, 
or desire for (cf. Hos 12"). Peculiar to 
Ecclesiastes, where it occurs seven times. 

15a. Probably a _ familiar proverb 
quoted by Ecclesiastes. 

15d. A deficit cannot be made up, the 
blank remains, i.e. life is incomplete. 

16. Strictly .over, not in Jerusalem. 
An anachronism, as Solomon had only 
one predecessor. 

17. Q studied life from opposite poles 
(Contrariis contraria intelliguntur). For 
madness and folly, however, LXX reads 
‘parables and science,’ but (18) with ever- 
increasing perplexity. Cf.Gen3’%, the 
only result of eating of the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil. 

II. 1, Theattempt to find satisfaction in 
material pleasures also fails. Many paral- 
lels from Omar Khayyam may be found. 

3. mine heart yet guiding me, i.e. he 
retained a self-possession and power of 
critical observation in the midst of his 
revelry. 

4-5. A country gentleman’s healthy 
occupations were tried. 

5. parks, only here and in Ca4?*; 
Neh 2*—the Persian word ‘ Paradise’ 
(cf. Lk 23 4%; 2 Cor 124). . Probably the 
fame of Solomon’s court lies behind the 
whole section. 

7. all that were before me (see **). 

8. treasures: revenue. derived from 
taxation. provinces: a late Hebrew 
word. concubines: the Hebrew word 
is of unknown meaning (see margin). 
AV, following Luther, ‘ musical instru- 
ment’; LX X ‘ cupbearers’; others suggest 
‘bath,’ ‘ palanquin,’ ‘male and female 
demons,’ but RV is to be preferred. In 
picturing the life of such a king the harem 
would not be omitted. . 

10. Though able to gratify every desire, 
and though a real enjoyment was thus 
obtained (portion=advantage or gain; 
cf. Lk 16 *°), yet when he turned to con- 
sider (looked, 14) Q found it all vanity 
(cf. Mt 16 *8). 

12-17. Q’s cynical comparison of wis- 
dom and folly. 

12b. Text corrupt; possibly this half 


| verse came immediately after 4, and 


formed a fitting conclusion to the section. 
The general sense is: If such a king as 
Solomon failed to find satisfaction, what 
chance has a lesser man ? (see margin). 
13. It is better to face the facts than 
to be blind to them. Light is better than 
darkness, even if it only reveals a path 
Cf. Homer, J/., 


thing has its proper time’ 


11.] 
xvii, 647: ‘ And if our fate be death, give 
light and let us die.’ 

14. It is at least an advantage to see, 
even if the same fate awaits both wise 
and foolish. 

16. See Wisd 14. Note the absence 
of any confident hope of immortality 
and contrast Ps 112°. 

18-23. Q hated not only life, but also 
all his laborious efforts spent in obtain- 
ing property. It was bitter to think that 
what he had gained with effort and shrewd- 
ness might pass to another, and that other 
a fool, or one who has not worked for it 
at all (Ps 39 °;--Lk 12 *°). 

24-26. Q’s conclusion: Get what 
pleasure you can from material things, 
for, after all, this is part of God’s appoint- 
ment (2%, from the hand of God), and no 
one can enjoy food or pleasure apart from 
Him (see margin). But even then there 
is no real satisfaction; it is like the rest, 
vanity. 

26a@is a gloss of the orthodox annotator, 
and plainly contradicts the context. 

III. 1-15. Man’s helplessness. He is 
the creature of times and seasons, but one 
of the ‘helpless pieces of the game he 
plays upon this chequer-board of nights 
and days.’ Though there is that within 
him that craves to understand, his 
ignorance is so complete’ that his best 
policy is to find what enjoyment he can 
within these limits. The section is akin 
to Stoic teaching, such as is found in the 
striking parallel in Marc. Aurel., iv, 32. 
*8 in Hebrew are parallel columns, a 
table of contrasts such as was known to 
the Greeks. 

I. purpose, better business. There is a 
divinely appointed time for all human 
activities. Cf. Arabic proverb: ‘ Every- 
; but there is 
nothing in the section to warrant the 
lesson frequently drawn from it: ‘Seize 
the opportunity’ (e.g., 2*, the list begins 
with events which are involuntary: birth 
and death). Human life thus has its 
parallel in that of plants. 

2. Greg. Nyssa (a time to plant) refers 
to the field of whack the Father is the 
husbandman. 


3a. The antithesis i is illustrated i in time. 


key “war. 

"3b. Cf. Jer 1°; 2 K 585 Gal'238, 

4. In iliustration cf. Mt BAG AS: Gg RHADS 
12 LIS PEs | Tee Oe Greny Nyssa Te- 
calls Mt 5 4 and rr 1817, 


5b. See margin. Cf. 2 K 31% 5: Is 52; 


but Plumptre suggests the Jewish practice 


oe (out of which the Church’ s custom’ has | 


arisen) of throwing earth or stones into 


veh _ the grave at burial. 
oe ae at 


Se) ae 
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5c. Cf. 1 Cor 7 1, which sufficiently 
illustrates the meaning of embrace. 

6. Illustrated by Mt 13 4% 46, 16 5. 

7. rend, a sign of mourning; sew, 1.€. 
restore after grief is over. Plumptre sug- 
gests rending a garment as sign of schism 
(1K gr Seek, Mtata, 24922); 

7c. Greg. Nyssa (keep silence) reminds 
his hearers of 1 Cor 14 *4. 

8b. time for war. Greg. Nyssa quotes 
Eph 618, 

11, beautiful, or appropriate. Every- 
thing fits in with its season, but God’s 
way is so inscrutable that man cannot 
discover its meaning or goal. 

he hath set the world in their heart 
(margin, eternity ; Hebrew ‘olam, for ever). 
If correct, this suggests man has an in- 
stinctive yearning for a larger life. 

12. to do good (see margin). It may 
be questioned whether the Hebrew can 
bear this ethical meaning.. Throughout 
Ecclesiastes it means ‘ enjoy life.’ 

13. the gift of God (cf. 2*4). Thisearthly, 
natural enjoyment is God’s one gift to 
man. 

14 appears to be a note from the pious 
annotator expressing the inspiring view 
that God’s changeless purpose is the 
foundation for man’s trust. Cf. - the 
prayer: “ That we fatigued by the changes 
and chances of this mortal life may rest 
upon Thy eternal changelessness.’ 

15. Man is bound upon the wheel, end- 
lessly revolving (cf. Kipling’s lama in 
Kim) e 

that which is passed away. The 
Fathers allegorize this as referring to the 
Good Shepherd and the lost sheep. But 
the picture is that of events moving round 
and round in an endless circle. 

16-22. Man’s injustice proves him to 
be no better than the other animals. 

16. The corruption of justice in his 
times forces Ecclesiastes to bee ass that 
men are but brutes. 

17. Another corrective ‘ised of the 
glossator’s. 

19. Note margin and cf. ‘ Man is alto- 


gether a chance’ (Solon, quoted by Hero- 


dotus) (cf. Ps 49 12*7°), 
20. one place, the earth, not Sheol. 
21. Q in his pessimism here questions 


(spirit) of man returns to God, though in 
12” he shows that.he really believes it. 
This mental self-contradiction is*true te 
life. 


‘the contemporary view that the ‘breath © 


The discussions of the time as to 
the immortality of the soul resulted in 


the opposing school of Sadducee and _ 


Pharisee familiar in the New Testament. 


22. works includes all man’s: occupa- — 


tions, panetels or Sarenwie: pee ‘the 
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most of life’s interests, for that is all the 
destiny you have.’ 

IV. 1-12, The oppressions of men by 
men arouse Q’s pity; equally he deplores 
the harm of rivalry and competition, and, 
on the other hand, the tragedy of loneli- 
ness, against which he sets the advantage 
of companionship. 

. I. tears. Note Ecclesiastes’ deep sym- 
pathy with the lower classes. 

2. praised, i.e. congratulated. With 
this transitory mood, however, cf. 9 4, his 
more settled opinions. 

3. For similar sentiments cf. Job 3 1*1*- 

4. Competition (see margin) is as in- 
human as oppression. Q suggests this 
as the motive for toil and the arts. 

5. And idleness is equally bad (cf. 
Pr 61°, etc.).. But this verse appears to 
be one of the proverbs scattered through 
the remainder of the book. by the editor, 
and the thought of * is carried on by °. 
6. handful—the hollowed palm; two 
_ handfuls—both hands curved to hold as 

much as possible. Q means that the 

wiser man is content ‘with a little and 
avoids the evil of competition. 
7,8. The bitter picture of a man with- 
out kith and kin—the sudden use of ovatio 
vecta in § may indicate a personal ex- 
perience—who none the less is driven by 
the urge of work, or it may be avarice, 
to go on working and amassing wealth. 
To St. Jerome the one that is alone is 
Christ the one Mediator. 
g-12. Gurrent proverbs on the benefits 
of companionship, whether inserted by 
the editor, or by Q himself. The picture 
is. that of a journey and its dangers trom 
bad roads, cold nights or robbers. 14, the 
reference is not to husband and wife, but 

fellow-travellers: 1°, a man,i.e. a robber. 

42) Tf two are better than one, three are 
better still. The Christian Fathers natur- 
ally saw in this passage a reference to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or the union of 


ltt i i | = 


life. Jerome applies it to Christ as the 
_ Friend who rescues us when we fall, and 
warms us to everlasting life when cold in 
the grave. --The section forms a ‘ parable 
on. friendship’: .cf. Lk 101, our,,Lord’s 
sanction of the principle here asserted, 
13-16. The vanity of the popularity of 
certain unnamed young kings. 

_ This section has some definite his- 
‘torical allusion, but none is certain. 
- Many theories have been put forth, e.g. 


; 


the Midrash . suggests), Antiochus 
s and Alexander Balas (Haupt), 


at e dat _p ; ae 
lemy V, who in 205 8.c. succeeded. his 


> 


Faith, Hope, and Charity in the Christian 


‘Joseph and Pharaoh, David and Saul | 


oints most distinctly to | _ aay kinaeacluiae mr 
in 205 B. | late way of alluding reverently to God; 


peed father, Ptolemy IV, at the age of 
ve. 

14. out ‘of prison. Barton ‘house of 
the rebellious,’ explaining the phrase as 
referring to Ptolemy IV’s persecution of 
the Jews (see 3 Mac.)...The Jews hoped 
for better treatment from the ‘ poor and 
wise’. Ptolemy V, but he had. bad 
advisers, and when Antiochus III of 
Syria (the ‘second youth,’ if ‘second’ is 
genuine) succeeded him, and annexed 
Palestine to Syria, he was warmly wel- 
comed. 101%!" probably refers to the 
years after Ptolemy V had begun to reign, 
when Agathoclea-and her brother were 
favourites; revelry ruled the court, and 
Antiochus III at the height of his power 
was welcomed by the country. 

17. See Jos., Ant., xii, 3. Whatever the 
actual historical reference, the moral is 
the same: ‘ Popularity is fickle and short- 
lived.’ 

V. 1-7. The need of reality in religion. 
1 in Hebrew, LXX, and Vg. forms the 
conclusion of 4. The EV is obviously 
right in thus transferring it. 

In acts of worship and the payment 
of vows, the only wise plan is to keep the 
fear of God before one’s eyes. 

1. keep thy foot. Cf. the Oriental 
practice (Ex 35). Do not go thought- 
lessly, but consider the purpose of. thy 
going. , 

house of God, either Temple, as in | 
25 12, etc., or Synagogue. 

to hear, etc. {Cf 1 S$ 15,27; Am5 24.78, 
Et Cites - 

that they do evil. Perhaps ‘except to 
do evil.’ They go from worshipping with 
an easy conscience to do evil again. ) 

2 refers to vows (cf.4), but it may also 
refer. to prayer (cf. Mt67). The. aloof- 
ness of God was characteristic of late 
Jewish thought. The gap between God 
and man was filled by angels (*?) or 
abstractions like the Word, Glory, etc., of 
God. This feature of Jewish thought 
was in itself a preparation for the Incar- 
nation .. we BEA i 

3 is usually taken as a gloss by the 
editor, but the assumption is unneces- 
sary if the meaning is: As a mind 
worried with business. occasions. dreams, | 
so a thoughtless fool utters verbal prayers, — 
devoid of sincerity or reality.» 


4. Cf. Dt 23 24 from which it is derived. 


5. Ecclesiastes insists on honesty in re- ? 


6, thy flesh = thyself... the angel:.(z) a 


r hetghti ay 


os 


ea . 3 ae © fi ‘ ‘i a ' ol ‘ a 2 ie 
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(2) a representative of God, either prophet 
or priest (cf. Mal 2’, 31); (3) a messenger, 
i.e. a temple official who recorded the 
vows and collected the dues. Error= 
mistake or inadvertence. 

7a. See margin. Another interpolated 
proverb. but fear thou God concludes °. 

8-20. Loosely connected reflections on 
oppression, despotism, and wealth: The 
oppression of the poor is no matter for 
wonder in a country where grade upon 
grade of officials only seek to enrich them- 
selves. 

one higher, etc. ‘One high officer is 
watching another, and there are still 
higher ones above them’; this includes, 
possibly, a reference to the king. 

g. Very difficult (see margin). On the 
whole, a king is an advantage to a 
country if he encourages and protects 
agriculture. 

10. The greed of the officials of § may 
suggest this reflection on the vanity of 
riches. The avaricious man is always 
poor, because he never has enough. The 
richer he is the greater his cares and ex- 
penditure. His nights are sleepless. It 
is the hard-working, simple-living labourer 
whose sleep is sweet. 

13. to his hurt, i.e. at the expense of 
worry and loss of sleep. 

13-17. An unlucky accident or a blow 
of misfortune may deprive a man of his 
riches, so that his heir is left penniless, 
and he himself dies in poverty and sorrow 
(cf: J obi"! 29°78 SF Dim 6%). 

17. in darkness. 
accumulating: wealth lives a dark and 
miserably anxious life. 

18. Far better is it to enjoy life day 
by day, as it comes, than to be penurious 
or money-grubbing; and this is God’s 
ordained plan for man (1 Tim 61%), and if 
a man finds enjoyment thus, and is con- 
tent with such delights as God gives him, 
he will not grow morbid over the brevity 
of life. 

20. answereth him, occupieth him. 

VI. Equally bitter is the lot of the 
man who, having been successful and be- 
come wealthy, finds his cherished desires 
unrealized, through his being without a 
son, or without the power to enjoy life! 
or comes to a dishonoured grave. 

2. to eat, ie.toenjoy. Cf. Is 3}°, etc. 

3. A large family was regarded by the 
Jews as a great blessing, e.g. Ps 127 *5, 
hundred, a round number. There may 
be allusion here to Greek story: (a) Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon (404 B.c.) had 100 
children, and died of grief at the age of 


100, caused by the evil conduct of his sons. | 


(b) His son Artaxerxes. Ochus, murdered 


He. who is bent on 


by one of his favourites, was devoured by 
cats. For the shame of dishonoured 
burial, see 2 K 9 5; Jer 221%, and com- 
pare the plot of Sophocles’ Antigone. 

3c. It is better to be still-born (cf. 
Job 31%; Ps 588). Origen (Hom. vii in 
Num.) interprets of Christ, in whom sin 
was ‘ still-born,’ i.e. never came to life. 

6. do not all go. Both the prematurely 
born and the man of long life go to Sheol, 
and the former by a shorter and less 
painful way. 

8a. A repetition of 21%. 

8b. What advantage has the poor man 
who has ‘ got on’ by knowing-how to 
walk prudently and successfully before 
his fellow-men? (McNeile), ov, Do not 
think that even the contented poor are 
any better off than the rich. All meet the 
same fate. 

9. Better to enjoy what one has, the 
sight of the eyes, than long for what is 
unattainable. Cf. the fable of the Dog 
and his Shadow. 

10-12. Man’s powerlessness against fate. 

Io. man. A play on the word Adam 
(see margin). Man’s name (and therefore 
his destiny) has been fixed from long ago. 
To name a thing is at once to settle its 
character and fate, and to know a name 
is to get its bearer into one’s power. See 
Frazer’s Golden Bough and cf. Gen 21%, 

Bay 

mightier than he, i.e. man’s Creator 
(cf. Rom 9 *°). 

11. things, or ‘ words ’—frurtless dis- 
cussions of the philosophers (perhaps 
Sadducees, Pharisees, and Essenes) as to 
fate’s control of man’s actions. All are 
purposeless; life flits by as a shadow, the 
future is utterly uncertain. 

VII. 1-14. A series of loosely connected 
proverbs, several of which (1% % 5-9. 11-12) 
are considered to be insertions by one of 
the annotators; in many cases their 
thought is foreign to Ecclesiastes. Gener- 
ally speaking, the section may be said to 
offer advice as to how to endure, and so 
soften life’s difficulties. Be 

1a. In Hebrew a play on name (shem) 
and ointment (shemen) ; the proverb is out 
of connexion with the context. Ointment 
is prized in hot climates. Cf. Mk 14? and 
parallels. 1b is in keeping with 6 £ ff. 

2. Jewish mourning lasted seven days, 
sometimes thirty. Cf: Jn 111% 81; Ps. 
Q6245 5 ; 
3. glad, rather better—‘ to suffer is to 
learn.’ 4. Like attracts like. - 


6. Another play on ‘words—thorns ~ 


(sirim), and pot (sir), ‘ nettles and kettles.’ 
Thorns in a fire produce noise, but only 
transitory heat. 
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7. Surely, lit. ‘for,’ showing that the 
first half of the verse (similar to Pr 16 8) 
is lost. foolish, i.e. maddened or enraged. 
understanding, i.e. the moral nature. 

10. It is foolish to praise ‘the good 
old days.’ 

II. See margin. Riches alone may be 
harmful, but coupled with wisdom may 
prove a beneficial combination. 

12. defence, lit. ‘shade’ (cf. Is 32 °). 

13 follows }°, and shows that Eccles- 
iastes, pessimist as he is, has not given up 
belief in God. 

14. side by side, i.e. to balance each 
other. God has so counterposed good and 
evil that man cannot foresee the future. 

15-22. In cynical praise of the happy 
mean. 1% and !® are glosses. 

15 combats the orthodox Jewish belief 
in the prosperity of the righteous and the 
punishment of the wicked. 

16 attacks the extreme legalism of the 


_ sect that developed later into the Phari- 


sees (see 2 Mac 14 4). 
national tranquillity. 

destroy thyself—ruin thyself. The 
world sends the ‘unco’ guid’ and the 
‘Solomons ’ to Coventry, and makes mock 
of them. 

17. Ecclesiastes seems to imply that one 
may sin to a moderate degree. This is 
out of keeping with his general outlook, 


It injured the 


but he realizes that debauchery leads to | 


early death. 

18a. Lay hold of both these pieces of 
advice—avoid extremes. 

180 is the orthodox annotator’s. 
forth =be quit in regard to both. 

19. Another interpolation. ten is a 
round number, though Delitzsch suggests 
a reference to the ten archons of Athens. 
Cf. the Mishna: ‘ Every city is great in 
which there are ten men Of leisure.’ 

20. Surely, lit. ‘for’; the verse is con- 
nected to 18, and is a quotation from 
HICSS; 

21. Pay no attention to idle words; 


_ listeners hear no good of themselves. 


23-29. Ecclesiastes’ severe opinion of 
women. 7% and 7° are glosses. Eccle- 
siastes has tested the foregoing’ maxims, 
but has found it impossible to become 
wise. . 
24. The true reality behind all life is 


_ beyond his grasp, but one thing he has 
_ learnt, that wickedness is folly, and folly 


a8. And even now he is still searching ; 
° ° Mag? ; , * 2 ; : ‘ 407 


madness, and a seductive woman more 


_ bitter than death (cf. Pr 5 * ?*: ** e¢al.). 


27. His methods of investigation had 
been painstaking and thorough. laying 


- one thing to another, i.e. adding one to one 


to find the sum (Barton). 


« 


« f 


come | 
| does—this is Q’s original sentence. 


but the only conclusion he has reached is 
that while a true man is very scarce a true 
woman does not exist. Q reflects the 
usual Oriental view about women, but 
there may be an allusion to Agathoclea, 
mistress to Ptolemy V (see on 4}* ff.), 
and at any rate to a real experience of 
his own. Cf. Chrysostom (Hom. ad Cor., 
28), quoted by Barton, as representing 
the Oriental view: ‘Satan left Job his 
wife, thinking she would further his 
purpose.’ 

29. The glossator insists on acquitting 
God of being responsible for man’s wicked- 
ness, referring to Gen1*!, Man’s in- 
ventive power (inventions = contrivances), 
i.e. his love of discovery, curiosity, and 
his skill in making new things are the 
cause of his being led astray. Cf. Gen 
471 ff., and Soph., Antigone, 332-5: 

*,... With all this skill 
Wise and inventive still 
Beyond hope’s dream 


Man now to good inclines 
And now to ill.’ 


inventions. A rare word, only here and 
in 2Ch26'*, Augustine’s comment is: 
‘Mane apud unum, Noli ive in mulio, Ibi 
beatitudo.’ 

VIII. 1-9. Sundry reflections on kings 
and governments. 1}: % 5 and % are 
glosses by one or more annotators. 


I. hardness, better coarseness. Wis- 


| dom’ refines the face (cf. Ecclus 13 *5; 


Lkg*9). ‘Prayer makes fine 
(Henry James). 

2. Obey a king, for what he will he 
The 
interpolations may be taken in two ways: 
(1) Honour the king on account of his 
Divine appointment. and the oath of 
allegiance when he was crowned; do not 
rashly leave his service, or persist in dis- 


loyalty; or (2) coupling * with ** as LXX: 


lines ’ 


-Obey the king, but where an oath to God 


is in question, do not hurry to obey him; 
leave his presence and refuse to continue 
an evil thing, i.e. God’s commands come 
first. 4. hath power—is supreme. 

5. commandment. Though this verse 
seems to refer to the king’s commandment 
of 2, and, if so, inculcates prudence, yet 
the two words are distinct in Hebrew, and 


that of > (mitzvah) is usually employed of 


commands of God; ® and * are more 
probably interpolations, and ® connects 
with 4, ‘ misery ’ being the evil of despotic 


| oppression. 


7. No one knows what an irresponsible 
ruler will do, nor when. ; 

8. spirit. The margin wind suggests 
that Q is giving an illustration of man’s. 
powerlessness in other respects. As he 


VIII.) 


cannot control the wind, nor delay death, 
nor escape from forced service in war, so 
no wickedness (such as rebellion or treason) 
can effect an. escape for its ‘perpetrator 
from the oppression of a tyrant. 

discharge—furlough. Foreign mercen- 
aries (notably under Persian rule) could 
not obtain a discharge, though Jewish Law 
was more humane (see Dt 20 **). 

10-15. Righteous and unrighteous meet 
the same fate in the end. It is best to 
enjoy life as we find it. 11° are orthodox 
interpolations. 

(These repeated ‘corrections’ on the 
part of the pious annotator, who main- 
tained his orthodoxy in face of the same 

_ problems of life which Q found insoluble, 
show a courage and resoluteness of faith 
which make them of great value in them- 
selves.) 

1o is exceedingly difficult, the text 
probably corrupt. RV means: I have 
seen the wicked receive honourable burial, 
but the righteous excluded from the holy 
city,and forgotten. But another emenda- 
tion suggested is: I have seen wicked men 
buried with honour, carried out from 
the sanctuary (where they had passed 
their lives as officials), and they used to 
be actually praised, as they went about, 

" because they had acted thus (referring to 
%) viz. ruled over others to their hurt. 

12 contains the doctrine of the final 
justice of God, and the germ of a belief 

hf in a resurrection. 
ne 16-IX. 6. Ecclesiastes had made a 
ceaseless effort, without rest day or night, 
to obtain knowledge—but in vain. 

IX. 1. Q recognizes God's sovereignty 
over all human affairs, but whether He 
looks upon man with love or hate, none 
can tell, for life’s happenings do. not 

: correspond with character. all is before 
x them—all before them is vanity. See 


of one letter. one event, i.e. death. 
3. an evil in all: ‘the greatest evil of 
all.” full of evil, i.e. of unsatisfied desire. 
madness, i.e. vain strivings. and after that 
—to the dead. Note the dramatic Hebrew. 
4. There is hope while a man lives— 
feeik es hope of some enjoyment to be. got out 
of life; death reduces the lion to a level 
et beneath that of a live dog, despicable to 
the Eastern mind. The living at least 
b ¥ _ know one thing—that they will die, but 
eeu death blots out everything, even re- 
__ membrance and the strongest passions... 
_ 7-16. Ecclesiastes repeats his philosophy. 
of life. © 
Sy. 7edenjoy,; the sunshine. while it lasts, 
>for: this seems to be of. God’s ordaining, 
and i is therefore approved by: Him... 


LXX, taking the first word (? ') with change. 


woe is wrong. . 
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7a to Augustine pointed to the symbols 
of the Eucharist, as also 8 1°. 

7-9, according to Barton, show the 
influence of the Gilgamesh epic found on 
one of the Hammurabi tablets, dated 
2000 B.C. He suggests that the Baby- 
lonian philosophy of life came to Ec- 
clesiastes through the influence: of the 
powerful Jewish colony, the Galutha in 
Babylonia (see Edersheim, Life of Christ, 
i, ch. 1), and that Ecclesiastes actually 
translates part of the original: ‘ Since 
the gods created man, Death they or- 
dained for man. Life in their hands they 
hold. Thou, O Gilgamesh, fill indeed thy 
belly. . Let thy garments be bright. 
Thy head purify. ... A wife enjoy in 
thy bosom,’ etc. 

10. Notemargin. - Though often quoted 
with reference to ‘perseverance,’ the 
verse refers primarily to seeking methods 
of enjoyment, but the words seem to be 
behind our Lord’s thought in Jng*#. the 
grave, Sheol, only here in Ecclesiastes 
(ci, 1s, 14.234). 

11. The rewards of this life are not 
given in accordance with desert, or effort, 
or wisdom; men are creatures of time and 
chance. 

13-16. The historical allusion is. un- 
certain. The siege of Dor (1 Mac 15) is 
suggested by some, or Bethsura (1 Mac 6), 
but that of Abel- Beth-Maacah (2S 20 15332) 
is much closer. 

I7-X. 3. are interpolations by © the 
proverb-loving glossator. 

17. Follow margin. The restrained but 
assured voice of wisdom is contrasted 
with the noisy pretence of sham. 


18. sinner, lit. one who ~‘ misses,’ 
thoughtless. ‘ Evil is wrought by want 
of thought,’ etc. 

X. 1. Cf. .1 Cor 5 ®. As .dead . (or 


deadly) flies spoil ointment, so a little 
folly (perhaps a‘ slip’) will spoil a man’s 
good reputation and character, or com- 
pletely cancel a wise man’s advice (cf. 
2S 17} ff.).. Augustine’s explanation is 


- that ‘dead flies’ are the post-baptismal 


sins which taint the good fame of pro- 
fessing Christians. Jerome refers to Beel- 
zebub—the Lord of flies—and so defines 
them as the evil aoe which do the 
devil’s work.. 

2. right and left are synonyms in many 
languages for good and bad, wise and 
unwise, sorhinate or untorainateg Cf. 

‘sinister.’ 


3. If to everyone is right, a means that ca 
a fool gives himself away ; if margin of.is 
correct, it means that he thinks. everybody ; 


od 


yt, 


AohOve Qo continues . his. advice acto’ 


Egypt, 205 BC.. 
_ point to one of ignoble birth, as, in after 
years, Herod the’Great.) See also Is Giteer 
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prudent relations with rulers. Many in- 
terpolations, the genuine portions being 
Io 4-7, 145,16, RY, and 20. 

4..Dhe sagacious courtier will bend to 
the storm. leave thy place—resign = 
post. For the general tenor, see Pr 15 
and for the Christian equiv alent, Mt 5° 
spirit of ruler. Origen interprets of the 
“ Prince of this world ’ (De Princ., iii, 2). 

5. Q exhibits some of the toleration he 
enjoins; a ruler’s mistakes, he says, are 
not always intentional. 

5, 6. History contains many examples 
of this fault. Plumptre suggests a pos- 
sible allusion here to Agathoclea and her 
brother, favourites of Ptolemy V. rich= 
the nobility. 

7. horses. In early Israel, ass or mule 
was the royal beast of burden. See also 
Pere. 

8. Cf. Ps 71>, etc. he who breaks 
through a fence (better wail) =robber, or 
a wanton destroyer, or a would-be re- 
former, hindered by spiteful opponents. 
serpent (see Am 51%). 

9g. The quarry-worker and wood-cutter 
must exercise caution in their work. 
Barton suggests the same proverb may 
underlie the ‘ saying ’ of our Lord: ‘ Raise 
the stone and there thou shalt find Me; 
cleave the wood and there am I.’ 

ro. The wise woodman does not tire 


himself out, when sharpening his blade 


will ease his work. So wisdom is useful 
in helping man to achieve success (1"), as 
it teaches a snake-charmer to charm the 
reptile before-it can bite. 

I2. are gracious—win favour. 

15. Very obscure. (a) He who asks a 
fool the way to town will be muddled by 
his verbosity, and tired out before he 


gets there; or (b), the fool who does not. 
_know the way to town (a proverbial ex- 


pression like “not knowing enough to 
come in when it rains,’ so Barton) is sure 


to find life full of labour and weariness. 


16. Follows naturally 10%, a possible 
reference to Ptolemy Epiphanes, who 
was five years old when he became King of 
(Margin servant would 


Ago#: 
17. son of nobles, i.e. well born. Ec- 


- clesiastes may have been praising Antio- 
 chus III, who won Palestine in 198 B.c. 


and was welcomed by the Jews. 
18. When princes give themselves to 
revelry, ‘the’ ean of che Saar falls into 


Tuins. 


referring to the luxury of irre- 
P ig ‘ a een noreelty dit 


i (Ghs Jn3°; 


9 ome to ape back to the thought | 


[xa 


(indefinite) prepare bread and wine which 
rejoices life, and money answereth all 
things.’ Money (unjust taxation or public 
funds) is forthcoming to meet such re- 
quirements. 

20. The real Ecclesiastes appears again. 
Be careful; treason willout ; walls have ears. 

XI. 1.-XI1. Ecclesiastes’ closing advice. 
11 * and 121 probably glosses from the 
orthodox annotator, plainly interrupting 
the sequence. 

Ecclesiastes’ recipe for life is to be kind- 
hearted and industrious, to take pleasure 
as it comes, before old age can put an end 
to such opportunity. 

XI. 1. Among many suggested interpre- 
tations are: (a) Commit your goods to the 
sea, and wait patiently for your returns, 
when the shipcomeshome. (b) Give freely, 
and unstintingly wherever you find need, 
and some day you will be rewarded. 

2. If (a) is correct, then the meaning © 
here may be: ‘ Divide your merchandise 
in several ships, in case of disaster ’—not 
allthe eggsin one basket. If (b) is correct, 
then: ‘ Give generously to as many as 
possible, and so ensure yourselves friends 
in time of trouble’ (cf. Lk 16 °). 

3. Man is as powerless to avert fate as 
(°¢) to alter weather, or (*5) to prevent a 
tree falling. But tree may be ‘ wood, or 
stick,’ with a reference to divining by 
means of tossing sticks into the air (cf. 
Hos 41). 


4. The man who waits till conditions - 


are all favourable will never get anything 
done. 

5. Man’s ignorance of the mysteries 
of the wind, and of birth, shows the im- 
poshbibey of understanding God’s ways 
Ps 139 1918), 

6. ‘Do your work and leave the rest,’ 
and meet fortune or misfortune philoso- 
phically. morning and evening may also 


mean youth and old age; the sentiment 


is the same. 


7. ‘Oh, the joy of mere living ’—even — 


though one remembers the shadows that 
must pome-—the days in Sheol (cf. Ps 
88:12, 143.2; Job 10:74+)%),. The future. 
that is coming there is unsubstantial and 
dark. ; 

8. Therefore make the most of yous 
prime (cf. 1 Cor 15%”). 


9b. The orthodox point of view. is in- ey 


terpolated by the glossator. 
10. 


ness.’ 


XII. 1a. T hough this is another gloss, _ eres 


we rightly value its teaching. To know _ 
God in youth is a safeguard through ae 
“whole of Hife., 


‘ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may.’ La a 
evil—not ‘ wickedness,’ but‘ aacnecics Ray. 
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ECCLESIASTES, OR THE PREACHER 
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2-6. An allegory of the approach of 
old age; very variously interpreted. 
(1) The failing of an old man’s physical 
powers described in figures; (2) the ap- 
proach of death in old age pictured as 
the gathering and bursting of a storm. 
But the truth is that the writer has not 
kept consistently to one picture: with 
Oriental imagination he mixes his*meta- 
phors. 

2. Either failing eyesight or the lessen- 
ing of the brightness, i.e. enjoyment of 
life, when ‘after rain there is no return 
of sunlight, but only of more clouds.’ 
Youth’s power of rebounding has gone. 

3. It is unnecessary to attempt to 
press the details, but the keepers may be 
arms, strong men legs, grinders (lit. 
grinding women; cf. Mt 24 **) teeth, those 
that look out eyes. 

4. doors, lips or other bodily functions. 
sound of the grinding, weakened mastica- 
tion. 

4b. The old man sleeps badly, the 
least thing wakes him (or, his voice ap- 
proaches a childish treble), his hearing is 
too dull to appreciate music (cf. 2 S 19 *). 

5. Toclimb a hill or go a journey is diffi- 
cult, owing to stiffness and short breath. 

56. His hair turns white like the almond 
blossom, at first pink, but soon tipped 
with white. (blossom may be rendered 
‘despised,’ i.e. the almond is rejected, 
appetite fails.) Jerome connects the 
almond-tree with Jer 1 11, where it is used 
as a symbol of “early waking,’ and so 
understands it here of an old man’s 
wakefulness. grasshopper—the smallest 
thing (Is 407"; Nu 13 °*) becomes a bur- 
den, or (see margin), the insect that once 
leapt now drags itself along, an allusion 
to the slow steps of old age. caper-berry, 
used as a stimulant or aphrodisiac. 

Gregory Thaum., making the whole 
section a picture of the Final Judgement, 
paraphrases: ‘ The most bitter . . . of all 
times hangs over them (the wicked) like 
a blossoming almond, and . . . they are 
cast out of the way like a black and 
despicable caper-berry.’ mourners: 7? 
Ons MCE MKS 4% 

6. silver cord—the imagery is borrowed 
from Zech 4* 8, and pictures the fall of 
a gold lamp, when the silver chain snaps. 
The light is extinguished, the water spilt, 
the union of body and spirit dissolved. 

7. A definite reference to Gen 27; it 
affords a glimpse of the most that Q could 
say he believed about the after-life. 
Greg. Thaum: ‘ For men who be on earth 


. _, thereis but one salvation, that their souls 
_- acknowledge and wing their way to Him 


by whom they have been made.’ 


8. Q’s concluding sentence—an echo 
of the opening sentences. saith the 
Preacher, an insertion by the editor, to 
distinguish the original book from the 
remaining notes. 

9-12. An editorial note in praise of 
Ecclesiastes and of the Hebrew Wisdom 
he represents, to which the orthodox 
glossator adds his final gloss in 1* and }4. 

Barton points out that the general tenor 
of the passage is unlike anything in the 
book, and sounds like a still later editorial 
comment. Ecclesiastes is identified as 
Solomon, and probably ® is a reference to 
our Book of Proverbs. 

acceptable, i.e. pleasant, elegant phrases 
—literary style. 

uprightly, i.e. he never sacrificed matter 
to form. 

11. The stimulating effect of a good 
teacher, his words ‘sting’ like those of 
Pericles, or the ‘Athenian gad-fly’ 
(Socrates) 

nails well fastened. The sentence may 
run: ‘ Like well-driven nails are collec- 
tions of sayings made by a master- 
collector ’; or, ‘ utterances that have been 
embodied in a collection of sayings.’ 

shepherd—in Old Testament often an 
epithet of God. If so here, the thought 
is of Inspiration. 

12. furthermore. See margin. ‘ Be- 
yond such books beware of unedifying 
heathen (or possibly unorthodox Jewish) 
literature.’ Do not dissipate energy over 
useless reading. Not the least of the pre- 
cepts of Ecclesiastes with a singularly 
modern aptness. 

13a possibly once formed the end of 


the book. 


136, the orthodox glossator’s ending. 
Lit. ‘this is everyman,’ i.e. what every 
man should be devoted to and character- 
ized by. 

14. with: note margin concerning, i.e. 
the judgement of God will be a revelation 
of the secrets of life. Note that the stand- 
point of this ancient Jewish editor or 
commentator of the original Ecclesiastes 
was that the book had its value for those 
of the old faith of Israel. The Christian, 
reading it to-day with all its notes and 
interpolations, realizes how Ecclesiastes’ 
search for Truth, and the gradual pro- 
gress of Jewish knowledge of the Will and 
Purpose of God for man, lead fittingly to 
the thought of the concluding verses. 
Amid all problems and perplexities, one 
light shines clear: the thread that leads 


man safely through the maze of life>is 
loyal obedience to the Eternal Command- — 


ment. ‘ If any 
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By D. S. MarcoLioutTH 


(1) Authorship and Date.—The author 
of t K 4**records that the ‘songs’ of King 
Solomon were 1,005, some of which Jose- 
phus (Axnt., VIII, ii, 5) supposes to mean 
‘books about odes and lays,’ though the 
numeral more probably refers to single 
odes or single verses. The number of verses 
in Canticles is only 117, and if repeti- 
tions were omitted would be considerably 
less: whence, even if all these verses were 
ascribed to Solomon in the historian’s 
time, they would be a small fraction of 
his poetic compositions. It is, however, 
a marvel that any pre-exilic literature 
should have survived the forcible trans- 
plantation of the Israelites from their 
homes, if we realize the destruction of life 
and property which such procedure 
involves; this has been recently illus- 
trated by the conduct of the Turks in 
the Great War. In 2 Mac2!?% it is as- 
serted that such material was collected 
by Nehemiah after the Return, and such 
a task must indeed have been undertaken, 
though the ascription of it to Nehemiah 
may have been conjectural. The troubles 
connected with the Maccabean rising, 
according to the same authority, brought 
about a fresh dispersion of the national 
literature, which was again collected after 
the successful termination of that rising 
by Judas Maccabeus. Of one of these 
Bibles—according to the usual opinion 
the pre-Maccabean—the work called 
Ecclesiasticus professes itself a cento 
(24 8°), and among the books whence it 
borrows is Canticles, most clearly perhaps 
in 14 2% where he that prieth in at her 


windows reproduces Ca2°, he prieth in- 


through the windows, followed by and will 
listen at hey doors, which is likely to 
represent the remainder of the verse of 
Canticles, the difficult mésts being inter- 
preted from the Aramaic asith ‘ to listen.’ 
Similarly in the description of a good 
woman (2618) golden pillars upon a socket 
of silver comes from Ca 5 15 (of a man), 
pillars of marble set upon sockets of fine 


18-19 corresponds 


Further, the account which Wisdom | 


in the neighbourhood of 200 B.c., this 
work was at that time canonical and 
regarded as a production of Solomon. 
The ascription may have been either 
traditional or due to the fact that Solomon 
is mentioned in it, and sometimes appears 
to be speaking in person. This would 
seem to be the case in 1 °, my steed in 
Pharaoh's chariots, and in 6 ®® he alone 
would be able to compare the charms of 
the other occupants of the harem with 
the heroine’s. In one place (81%) he is 
addressed by name. Since the relative 
pronoun used in the title is not the same 
as that employed in the book itself, it 
has been justly argued that the title is 
by a different hand. Probably, then, the 
ascription is based on inference. 

How much earlier the book is than 
200 B.c. must be settled, if at all, by 
internal evidence, which is either lin- 
guistic or archeological. The former 
indicates that the work in its present 
form is not earlier than the 3rd century B.c. 
For the word appiryon in 3°, meaning 
‘ palanquin ’ or ‘ bedstead ’ is very clearly 
the Greeek ~phoveion, first found in 
Dinarchus, a contemporary of Demos- 
thenes, who regards it as an article of 
luxury. The type mentioned in Can- 
ticles (with silver pillars) corresponds 
with one in use at the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Polyb., XXXI, iii, § 18). The 
word cannot well have got into Hebrew 
before the time of Alexander’s successors. 
Attempts that have been made to shake 
this reasoning are special pleading. 
Further, the word pardés, used for 
“orchard’ or ‘plantation’ in 47%, is 
clearly identical with the Greek paradeisos 
used first by Xenophon of a Persian deer- 
park or forest, which is the sense that 
the Hebrew word has in Nehemiah 2%. 
Greek grammarians assert that it is of 
Persian origin, and Photius (A.D. 850) pro- 
fesses to give the Persian original as 
phardaithi. This word has not been 
identified in Persian, the modern dialect 
of which uses the form firdaus, said by 
Arabic grammarians to be Greek, 

The language in some respects re- 
sembles that of the Mishnah, though 
Gratz may have somewhat overstated 
this matter. Our knowledge of old ~ 
Aramaic is indeed fragmentary, whence 


| Aramaisms may not necessarily be 


modernisms; yet the fact that harakayya 


> 


_ geography is somewhat fanciful. 
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is used in the Targums as the equivalent 
of the Hebrew hallon makes the employ- 
ment. of the former word Hebraized as a 
parallel to the. latter in 2°, an almost 
certain sign of late date. There is some 
likelihood that this word also is Greek, 
since chavax is borrowed by Armenian 
(Kharak) in the sense of trellis, which is 
meant here. The same inference is to be 
drawn from other cases in which Targumic 
words are employed in lieu of Hebrew 
words. 

Hence the linguistic phenomena point 
to some period later than the conquest 
of Alexander, when the Hellenization of 
the Near East commenced. 

The archeological evidence led several 
Hebraists of the first rank, though of 
widely divergent views, to make the work 
contemporary with, or little later than, 
Solomon. They based their view chiefly 
on the mention of Tirzah (64) as com- 
parable with Jerusalem; the former city 
was. the metropolis of the Northern 


kingdom after the.separation, but seems - 


to have been obscure both before and 
shortly after that period. Hence they 
argued that the work must belong to the 
short period when Tirzah was of im- 
portance. The argument is not free from 
difficulty, since we know of no reason why 
Tirzah should be given this honourable 
mention in Solomon’s time, whereas in the 
period immediately following the split we 
should not expect the rival capitals to be 
co-ordinated by one who belonged to either 
‘kingdom. The suggestion of Gratz, that 
Tirzah is named in lieu of Samaria because 
of the hostility felt by Jews to Samaritans, 
seems to furnish a solution of this problem. 
The geography of the work assumes the 
unity of the Solomonic empire, as it refers 


'to many places in the Northern kingdom 


and Damascus, while most frequently 
mentioning Jerusalem, where the scene 
(so far as there is one) is located. But its 
Tnegs 
the beloved is. asked to come from 
Lebanon, from the summit of Amanah, 
from the summit of Senir and Hermon. 
According to Dt 3 ® Senir is the Amorite 
name for Hermon; and Amanah is said 


_. to be the Assyrian name for the same 
_ + mountain. Probably, however, Gratz is 
, right in identifying it with Amanus, which 


divides Syria from Cilicia. In 4°* the 


. speaker. says that he is going for part of 


he day to ‘the’ mountain of ointment, 
‘the hill of incense.’ Amanus was cele- 


ry brated for the ointment. called siyvax. 
Syria. 

nearest: Judea produces it about Gabala, | 
vs Cache and Castus) the vicars of | 


- (Pliny, N.H., xii, 125), whereas ‘ 


Seleucia.’ The mountain of ointment 
is then either Amanus or Casius. In 21? 
there is a reference to the gambols of 
beasts on the mountains of Bether, which 
may be identical with a range called Butr 
in Central Arabia. 

This somewhat extensive geographical 
knowledge perhaps points to a period con- 
siderably later than the age of Solomon. 

Two other proper names furnish clues 
which correspond with the late date that 
is inferred from the language. In 1 *® the 
heroine says I am black, but comely, as 
the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Shlmh. 
The last word was read Shlomoh, i.e. 
Solomon. This king furnishes no proper 
antithesis to the tribe Kedar, and his 
‘ curtains,’ which are likely to have been 
marvels of splendour, are not appro- 
priately co-ordinated with the tents of 
nomads. Now the name Shalmaah or 
Salmaah is found in the Targums as the 
equivalent of the Biblical Kenite, whence 
it is likely that the name in the text is that 
of this tribe, whether it should be read 
Shalmah or otherwise. The mention of 
it in lieu of Kain would point to a post- 
exilian period. 

In 44weread, Thy neck 1s like the tower 
of David, built to (or for) Talpioth. This 
word is transliterated by the LXX, 
whereas other versions guess at its mean- 
ing. The geographer Yaqut (13thcentury 
A.D.) has two names evidently connected 


with this: Talfita, a village of Sannir 
among the dependencies of Damascus ; 
Talfiatha, a village of the Ghutah of 
Damascus. In 74 we read of a ‘ tower 


of Lebanon looking towards Damascus.’ 
The names of the two villages in Syriac 
would mean ‘Mound of the Belle’ and 
‘Mound of the Belles’ respectively. 
These names bear some resemblance to 
the Greek Charitén Lophos, ‘ Hill of. the 
Graces,’ and may well show traces of the 
Greek cult. Theauthoris clearly thinking 
of a tower of minaret shape, decorated 
with shields; since it is stated in 2586 
that David put ‘ garrisons,’ or according 
to a possible rendering ‘ pillars,’ in Syria 
of Damascus, the author may have been 
acquainted with such a pillar at Talfiatha 
and have supposed it to be a memorial 
of David’s occupation of the country. 
But this sort of combination, which seems 
to be found also in the case of ‘ my mare 
in the chariots of Pharaoh ’ (1 *), es 
a late date. 

Gratz has_ collected several other in- 


dications of the diadochi period. ‘The ._ 
| ‘ triclinium ’ of the King in 1 12 is not only | 
represented by a Rabbinic-name, but is 
an. as pee ve derived’ from the: Greeks, re 
Phy aig grees oe ae # 
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The crown of the bridegroom (3!) was 
a Greek institution (Schol. Aristophanes, 
Birds, 161), but is not known to have been 
a custom of the ancient Hebrews. The 
city police of 3 * and 5 ’, who deal drastic- 
ally with suspicious characters, may well 
be, as he suggests, a Hellenic innovation. 
The rich vocabulary of names for fruits, 
scents, and flowers, some of them clearly 
foreign words, may indeed be explained 
by Solomon’s foreign trade; but it is more 
likely that they indicate a period later 
than Alexander, when the relations be- 
tween East and West had become closer; 
some of these names appear in Greek for 
the first time about this period. 

Finally, attention has often been called 
to certain parallels with the Alexandrian 
poet Theocritus, e.g. the comparison of 
a belle to a horse (1 °, Theocr. 18 °°), the 
sun-burned belle (1 °®, Theocr. 10°), the 
foxes that spoil the grapes (21°, Theocr. 
148), and some others. The pastoral 
poetry of both hovers between the 
splendours of the court andthe simplicity 
of the country; and this artificial form of 
poetry is more likely to have been bor- 
rowed from than by the Greek writer. 
Further, erotic poetry (to which some 
find an allusion in Ezek 33%") is unre- 
presented in the other parts of the Old 
Testament, though odes of a non-religious 
character are occasionally inserted in the 
biographies of eminent men. Had such 
verse existed, there would have been 
occasion for reference to, or quotation 
_ from, it in the case of persons like Jacob, 
Moses, Samson, and David, whose amatory 
concerns occupy paragraphs; in an Arabic 
chronicle we should almost certainly find 
verses produced in reference to them. It 
does not, of course, follow that the 
Hebrews were deficient in the passion it- 
self; but the celebration of it in verse may 
have been an introduction from Hellenism. + 

_ So far then as internal evidence fur- 
nishes the means of dating the work, we 
‘should probably accept the view of Gratz, 
according to whom it belongs to the 
period when Joseph, son of Tobias, was 
in charge of Palestine and Syria for 
Ptolemy Euergetes I (246-221 B.c.), if his 
namesake (Ant., XII, iv) is to be be- 
lieved. It appears that this person made 
Jerusalem his headquarters, was himself 
- addicted to the tender passion, to wine, 
and to watching dancing, to which there 
‘may be an allusion in 61%. The historian 
dits him with having restored the 
es of the Jews from poverty to more 
nt sources of livelihood. It is un- 


rarely found in Semitic poetry, such a- 


_The songs collected in Dalman’s Palastini- ah 


-Canticles ot 
(e.g: 5 8-6%) continuous, and both the 
have no means of |_ 


are true in this case, the period was, like 
that portrayed in Canticles, one of peace 
and prosperity, and even of glory. 

Those who have assigned the work this 
late date have probably hesitated long 
before arriving at that conclusion. For 
the freshness and charm of the language 
and at times of the thought, the depth of 
the passion and the naiveté of the enjoy- 
ment, are quite unlike the formalistic 
Judaism which we associate with this age. 
Doubtless its incongruity with such a 
puritan community as the Jews led critics 
who maintained its high antiquity to 
locate it in the Northern kingdom, in 
spite of the fact that the scene is laid in 
Jerusalem, and that Solomon is mentioned 
with pride and affection. A certain 
amount of this difficulty disappears in 
the face of the character which Josephus 
assigns his namesake, who may have set 
an example of laxity which others fol- 
lowed. Some of it may be solved by the 
consideration that the literature of the 
Israelites which has come down to us is 
almost exclusively religious in character. 
but we are not justified in inferring that 
even the later Israelites were exclusively 
occupied with religion and had no other 
sides of their life represented in literature. 
The main difficulties of the work itself 
are not really affected by the question of 
date. The difficulty occasioned by its 
use in Ecclesiasticus is also found in the 
case of Ecclesiastes, which exhibits Greek 
influence, and even in that of Daniel, 
which must be regarded as the source of 
some verses in the same Apocryphal work, 
though that should be somewhat earlier 
than the Biblical book; the fact that the 
literary history of the Jews has, for want 
of records, to be guessed, is the cause of 
this perplexity. 

(2) Structure.—The title Song of Songs 
doubtless means Best of Songs, and, if 
given by the author, is comparable to © 
such titles as The Perfect with which | 
Arabic authors label their books. The 
phrase which is by Solomon in lieu of the 
simple by Solomon may conceivably in- 
dicate that other works had the same 
title. Since continuity of thought is . 


title neither implies nor excludes unity. 


schey Diwan, which vary greatly in length, 
would, if printed continuously, exhibitan 
appearance not very different from that — 1 
of Canticles. Since, however, parts of 
are in dialogue, in some cases 


4 
re 
2 


first and the second person are frequently 
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naturally suggests itself, and indeed in 
some Greek MSS. there is an assignation 
of parts such as Origen attempts. In the 
Armenian Bible both the speakers and 
the persons addressed are indicated in 
fairly lengthy stage directions; and many 
modern translators do the like. This 
theory has still supporters, though it was 
vehemently assailed by Gratz and* more 
recently by Jastrow. _It has some serious 
difficulties. A*drama, however elemen- 
tary, should have some plot or story; but 
this is so far from being obvious in the 
case of Canticles that different inter- 
preters have thought out very different 
plots. According to some Solomon en- 
deavours to win the affection of some 
country lass, who rejects his advances and 
remains true to her rural lover. Accord- 
ing to others there is no rural lover, and 
the girl, whose name is the Shulamite 
(61%), becomes Solomon’s queen. It has 
also been suggested that there is a double 
plot with two sets of lovers. Some are 
clear that a marriage takes place, others 
no less certain that it does not. With the 
various conceptions of the plot the number 
of characters introduced naturally varies; 
M. Renan, who distinguished ten dramatis 
persone, probably furnishes a record in 
this matter. The number of acts and 
scenes also varies with the different 
theories; according to any division they 
must be abnormally short. This seems 
@ more serious objection to the dramatic 
theory than either the a priori assertion 
that the Jews had no drama, or what 
Gratz regarded as particularly destruc- 
tive, the occurrence of narrative portions 
in the piece. It must be added that if 
the heroine’s name be the Shulamite, we 
should certainly have expected that she 
would be named at the beginning rather 
than near the end of the play. Similarly, 
if there were a rural lover, we should 
expect that he would be named; and this 
would be the more necessary since 
Solomon’s name is not concealed. 
Further, just as there is no intelligible 
plot, so there are no characters, in the 
sense of groups of qualities presented by 
those who take part in the dialogue. 
There are not even stock characters, such 
as some poorly constructed plays contain. 
The liberal use made of the fancy by 
-Ewald and others has not remedied this 
defect. Nor is anything gained from the 
_ suggestion that the play was not intended 


to be acted. 


Hence it has been held that there is no 
_ unity, and’ the work consists of songs 

casually collected, possibly belonging to 
different authors and periods; and a 


modern Syrian custom, in accordance 
with which the bridegroom is styled king, 
has been utilized for the explanation of 
the odes as epithalamia chanted during 
the seven days of these wedding festivities ; 
and the descriptions of the bride and 
bridegroom, which offend European taste 
in some respects, are compared with 
similar performances said to be employed 
at these Syrian weddings. Gratz argues 
against the ‘fragmentary’ theory also 
chiefly on the ground of the uniformity of 
both thought and language, the genera] 
charm of which is commonly recognized 
The analogy of the Syrian wedding seems 
to have been satisfactorily disposed of 
by Mr. Cannon. Indeed, the analogy 
seems to be very slight. It is not even 
clear that the supposed bridegroom of 
Canticles is called king, and the bride is 
nowhere called queen. Jerusalem, which 
furnishes the scene of Canticles, is not 
a village. And though there is a great 
deal about love, there is very little about 
weddings in the book. 

A phenomenon of which account 
should be taken in any theory of the 
structure is the recurrence of the same 
verses in different parts, occasionally 
extending to paragraphs. One of these 
recurrent verses, the adjuration to the 
daughters of Jerusalem not to disturb the 
sleeping Love (Aphrodite ?), which is 
found in 27, 3°, and 84, is regarded by 
some as a refrain, marking off scenes or 
acts. This theory will scarcely serve in 
other cases; thus 41+*% are repeated 
with slight variations in 6 *7; 21° recurs 
63; 2° recurs 8°; 217 is made up of 4° 
and 814; 45 recurs 7*; 2° recurs 5%.” It 
is scarcely credible that an author would 
repeat himself to this extent in so short 
a piece; moreover, in the first of these 
cases it is clear that we have the same 
passage with varieties of reading in the 
Hebrew, whereas in the LX X the two are 
identical. What this phenomenon sug- 
gests is that the matter has been collected 
from different sources, oral or written, 
and that owing to defective recollection 
the same verse or group of verses was 
yeproduced in different contexts. A col- 
lector who desires to make his collection 
as lacge as possible is inclined in such 
cases to. admit repetitions. It is not, 
however, easy to determine whether the 
fragments belong to an original unit or 


| come from different pieces. In some 
| cases it would be possible to combine 
fragments into something continuous, — 


e.g. the scene 314 with 5-6 *, on the sup- 
position that the speaker, after rough 
treatment from 


oe Yh 4%) ant 
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the police, obtained the. 
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help of the daughters of Jerusalem in the 
search after her loverywhom she ultimately 
found; and 1 with 812) since both 


_ passages deal with vine-keeping. 


Possibly the dramatic and the frag- 
mentary theory may be combined thus. 
We have before us a collection of frag- 
ments from various compositions, some 
of which resembled the Greek mimes in 
form, and, in one or more of these, scenes 
from the life of Solomon formed the 
subject. We are not entitled to identify 
the characters who are mentioned in 
different parts of the book, e.g. the woman 
who speaks in £ © with the Shulamite of 
6 15, and the prince’s daughter of 71. 

The brethren of 88 are unlikely ‘to be 
the same as those of 1°. The heroine 
who lives in an ordinary house in 2 ® can 
scarcely be the same as she who dwells 
in the clefts of the rock in 214. Still, if 
these are fragments of the same work, 
much might be explained by the difference 
of the context. On the whole, it would 
seem to have been the collector’s principle 
to put together similar matter. Thus, in 
3741, there would appear to be three 
fragments about Solomon, and the opening 
verses 1 74 give the appearance of being 
similar rather than continuous matter. 

Of one or more of the mimes we may 
say that the daughters of Jerusalem must 
have figured therein somewhat as a 
chorus. On one occasion at least (5 * and 
613) they take a part in the dialogue 
similar to that sometimes taken by the 
Greek chorus; the repeated request to 
them not to disturb the sleeping Love 
suggests that some of the matter is uttered 
‘by Love im her sleep. It is not clear 
who addresses the request to them, or who 
addresses them in 314. In the erotic 


' poetry of the Arabic classical period both 


the lover and the beloved are fictitious; 
and some of the fragments found in 
Canticles may come from lyrics of this 

e. Some of the odes were clearly 


what are called amebean, being expres- 
‘sions of affection interchanged between 


Wivore (x12: 445,25. 18, 22.5), 

(3) Interpretation—It is now fairly 
generally agreed that the love which forms 
the main subject. of the Poem is the 


' passion celebrated by poets and romancers ; 
indeed, the antithesis between love and 
jealousy in 8® leaves no doubt on this 


matter. The other subjects are sensual 


- delights, wine, scent, flowers and fruit, 
the glories of town and country. To 
marriage there is little allusion; the 
clearest cases are where the heroine is 


called My sister, bride, and the notice 


* 


t 
mF 
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of religious allusions is noticeable, and 
attracted attention early. The only 
divine name* found in the work which 
was also employed by. Israelitish mono- 
theists is Sabaoth, whereby the daughters 
of Jerusalem are adjured in 27 and 3°, 
The Targum has no doubt that this is 
the same name as is found elsewhere 
attached to the Tetragrammaton or to 
the word Elohim, and even used in 
apposition with them. The LXX of 
Canticles renders this word by forces, 
which sometimes serves. as a translation 
of Sabaoth elsewhere. Even this con- 
cession to religion was removed in the 
Hebrew text by the interpretation or the 
hinds of the fields (27 and 3°), telling the 
reader to connect the word Sabaoth with 
the Hebrew for voe; a hint which the LXX 
declined to take, since it renders the word 
for hinds by powers, making the whole 
mean ‘rural deities.’ In 8‘ it preserves 
the gloss, though, like the Hebrew, it 
omits the word glossed. Since the 
daughters of Jerusalem were city ladies, 
to adjure them by roes or even by rural 
deities would be inappropriate. The 
process which we are able to trace in this 
case indicates that the absence of religious 
allusions may be due to expurgation. 

Yet a pagan divine name seems to be 
found in this adjuration, viz. Love, whom 
the daughters »f Jerusalem are not to 
wake or disturb till she chooses. Further, 
the Love inlaid by them in some portion 
of the bed (3 1°) may be the word Love, 
but is more likely to have been a figure. 
Love herself is addressed in 7 *. It is 
also clear that the feats demanded in 4 8, 
Thou shalt come with me from Lebanon, 
thou shalt leap from che peak of Amanus, 
from the peak of Senir and Hermon, imply 
that the person addressed is divine; 
no human bride could do these things. 
Similarly no human lover could go for | 
part of the day to the mountain of myrrh 
(4°). For these and some other reasons 
it has been held that the poem belongs to 


the fertility cult, which was common to 


many ancient nations, and endeavours 
have been made to work this out in detail. 
There are some fairly obvious parallels 
to the content in the Adoniazuse of 
Theocritus. If Love (Aphrodite) must 
not be waked, she must be represented 
as sleeping; and in the idyll Aphrodite 
has a bed beside that of Adonis (1%). 
This bed corresponds in certain features 
with that of Solomon (31°); there is the © 


| gold and the purple; the silver and (in 
liew of cedar-wood) ebony. In 85 we 


* The introduction of Jah into 86 rests on a 
false reading, Pee oe: Pee, ; 


had to be fitted into that scheme. 
- Ecclesiasticus, which cannot be separated 
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read Under the apple-tvee I have aroused 
thee ; there did thy mother travail with thee. 
Leto gave birth to Apollo under a palm- 
tree; Adonis is ‘said to have sprung from 
a tree. The apple, as Gratz observes, is 
connected with the worship of Aphrodite. 
It is said that in the festival of Adonis, 
which was a woman’s festival, the first 
day was given over to joy, and the second 

to weeping. In one of the myths Adonis 
falls a victim to the big game which he is 
hunting; this might appear to be sug- 
gested in the recommendation to the 
hero of the poem to resemble a roe or a 
young hart on the mountains of Bether. 
It may further be noticed that according 
to some authorities the Adonia were 
celebrated in the spring, which is the time 
of year described in 2-15; and that one 
ceremony of the festival was the zetesis 
or search for Adonis, to which there is 
something analogous in the scenes of 
Canticles where there is a search for the 
beloved, who in one of these scenes dis- 
appears when found. 

Ezek 814 records with indignation how 
the women of Jerusalem bewailed Tam- 
muz, who is identical with Adonis; though 
such worship may well have been obsolete 


“in the 3rd century B.c. in Palestine, it 


would not follow that the story might 
not be used in a poetical performance 
intended for entertainment. And since 
the love with which the odes deal displays 
no connexion with morality, it is more 
likely to have been associated with a 
pagan than with a monotheistic cult. 
Some of the odes of which we have 
fragments may well have been non- 


_ religious in character, and have resembled 


those Arabic productions which are best 
represented in the Diwan of Omar, son of 
Abu Rabi’ah. In’these the fragrance of 
the perfumes used by the beloved, and 
the nocturnal visits of the lover, are 
described somewhat as in Canticles. 

If the Old Testament had been re- 
garded as the national literature of the 
Israelites, there would be nothing’ sur- 


prising in its containing non-religious or. 


even pagan matter. It came, however, 
to be regarded as a sacred book, of purely 
religious content, whence the Canticles 
In 


from Canticles by many generations, we 
already find the allegorical interpretation. 
The heroine wooed by Solomon is Wisdom, 
whom in the Wisdom which bears his name 
he chooses for a bride. To Wisdom are 
assigned the perfumes which grace the 
beloved of Canticles (Ecclus 2415; Ca 4 
10,11,14), Wisdom is like the latter com- 
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pared to various trees producing noble 
fruits (Ecclus 24 13, 14, 16-18. Ca 4 13, 16, 

8.9), There are passages in the Can- 
ticles which make this interpretation 
plausible. One is 6 * ®, where the inmates 
of the harem are enumerated, and the be- 
loved declared superior to all. The view 
that this being is ideal, not human, re- 
moves some of the objections which have 
been found to the taste of the passage, 
and explains how the sentiment which she 
excites among the queens, etc. is not 
jealousy but admiration. Perhaps the 
passage 8 ®f. is intended as an enigma, 
and this would justify allegorical inter- 
pretation elsewhere. 

The interpretation of the work as the 
wooing of Wisdom was taken on by the 
Gnostics, and in one of their hymns, pre- 
served in the Acts of Thomas, the de- 
scription of Wisdom or Achamuth plainly 
borrows various features from those of 
the heroine in Canticles. “On her head 
is seated the King’ (Acts, ed. Bonnet, 8, *) 
comes from Ca 7°, ‘a king is bound in the 
tresses of’ thy head. ‘ Whose neck is 
set upon her after the style.of steps’ (® 9) 
represents 4 +, where talpioth was rendered 
by Symmachus 7” heights, and Delitzsch’s 
gebaut in Tervassen is not very different. 

The allegorical interpretation in the 
Jewish and Catholic Christian communi- 
ties followed other lines. In various 
passages of the Prophets the Israelitish 
nation is thought of as the bride of God; 
Ezekiel elaborates this thought in a 
lengthy homily (16). This was made 
the basis of the Rabbinic interpretation, 


which we find in detail in the Petco 


and Midrash. 
Somewhat similarly in passages of the 


New Testament the Church is designated _ 


the bride of Christ. This furnished a 
foundation for the Christian allegoriza- 
tion, of which Origen is the foremost 
representative. It appears in the head- 
ings of our AV, e.g. in 1. The Church’s 
love unto Christ. She confesseth her de- 
formity, and prayeth to be directed to his 
flock. Christ divecteth her to the shepherds’ 
tents, and showeth his love to her, giveth 
her gracious pyvomises; the Church and 
Christ congratulate one another. 

In both these communities 
allegorizations were at times adopted. 
With the growth of the cult of the 
she was ident 
Jews took over various forms of philecghe 
and mysticism from the Arabs, some re- 
garded the meaning of the work as the 


union of the soul ace cies bree Sere a 
Reason aR porn. ih 


other © 
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writer who accepted the literal inter- 
pretation appears to’ have been Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, who supposed that Solomon 
composed the work to celebrate and to 
excuse his marriage with an Egyptian 
princess (ed. Migne, lxvi, 699). He calls 
attention to the absence of the name of 
God from the work, and supposes it to 
have been the model for other epitha- 
lamia. Not long after the Reformation 
similar views were expressed by Protestant 
divines, and, though the allegorical inter- 
pretation is still maintained by some, this 
view may now be regarded as exceptional. 

The -employment of the language of 
love and its frequent accompaniment, 
wine, with mystical meaning is most 
familiar in Mohammedan mysticism, 
where it is not always clear whether the 
literal or some more recondite sense is 
intended. In some cases, e.g. that of 
the odes of Ibn al-Farid, there is no real 
doubt that the mystical interpretation 
is the true one; the longest and best known 
of these is rightly regarded as a com- 


_ pendium ofSutidoctrine. Mr. Wilberforce 


Clarke has appended to his rendering of 
the odes of the Persian poet Hafiz a com- 
mentary wherein the symbolism of each 
verse is unveiled. It is likely that the 
interpretation of Canticles started this 
form of mysticism, though the work itself 
is little known among Moslems. 

(4) The Text.—The variants recorded 
on the margin of the Hebrew Bible are 
grammatical or orthographical in char- 
acter. The LXX can rarely be used to 
correct the text; such improvements as 
the. ancient versions suggest are more 
likely to be emendations than variants. 
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eye _ Notes | 
I. 1-4. Fragments of love-songs. _ 
2. Let him kiss me: perhaps the reading 
Let him give me to drink is to be pre- 


© derreds: 36. 


3. Thy name is as ointment poured 
- possible 


forth: this rendering is no 
Id be rendered: Thy Date 
Turak, whereby probably 


meted 


ike iiz 4 ‘ i a 


o 
ee ee See 


If the text be correct, 


Peet 4 


storax is meant. It is likely that for thy 
name we should read thy ointment. 

Therefore do the virgins love thee (cf. 
Ps 45 *). 

4. Rightly do they love thee : these words 
are likely to be corrupt. The last are 
rightly emended in Syr. thy love, whereas 
for rightly some phrase like than sweet wine 
should be restored. 

5, 6. Fragment of a dialogue of which 
another part appears to be preserved in 
8 ll, 12) 

mine own vineyard have I not kept: 
ice. it was not an occupatior in which 
she would naturally have been engaged. 

7, 8. Fragment of a dialogue in which 
the speaker is a goatherd. 

As one that is veiled: the word in the 


text is difficult, and the emendation of . 


Syr., a vagrant, probably gives the sense 
intended. 

The answer is evidently not made by 
the beloved, and seems to deal with a 
different question. 

9. To a steed: lit. to my mare. Perhaps 
we should further render amongst the 
Pharaonic mounts, i.e. the other horses 
imported from Egypt (2Ch1}*). The 
speaker would seem to be Solomon, who 
would doubtless secure the best of these 
mounts for himself. 

io. with plaits of hair: more probably 
some ornament of metal is intended. 

12. my nard: the speaker intended is 
uncertain. The words are likely to mean 
the nard supplied by me. 

17. our rafters: the word is obscure, 
but seems to be similar to one used. in 


Arabic for the first course of bricks in a © 


wall. 
II. 7. Probably the original adjuration 
was by Sabaoth only. See p. 4150. 
8-13. An independent ode, apparently 
intact. ' 


14. Another ode, somewhat similar in | 


character. 
15. A rustic song. 


. 


16, 17. Fragments. inserted also in 


‘other parts of the collection. 
17. Until the day be cool probably 
means until nightfall. ; 
III. 1-4. Fragment of a mime. 
6. The reply to this question is missing. 
The same is the case in61°and8*... - 
7. it is: this should be omitted, as this 
verse is not the reply to the last. “ 
litter should rather be bed. » 


10. The bottom : more probabl ¥ the ie 


vatl. ; 


paved with love : rather inlaid with Love, 
i.e. having a figure of Love embroidered © 
| thereon. from: rather by. 


IV. 1-5. A description 


‘ 


0, se ed ‘ 
cr b,- 


Arabic : wasf) : 


Iv.]} 


similar and in part identical with those 
which occur in 6 *® and 71°’. 

I. That lie along the side: the word 
rendered /ie is obscure. Its Arabic ana- 
logue means sit: perhaps it means /eap. 

bereaved : rather without a lamb. 

4. For an armoury: perhaps looking 
towards Talpioth. 

8. Look: rather thou shalt leap, the 
Aramaic sense of the verb. 

13. Thy shoots: i.e. what grows on thy 
banks. 

V. 9. more than another beloved: 
rather for a beloved. 

VI. 12. My soul set me among the 
chariots of my princely people: both 
meaning and import of this verse are 
obscure. The LXX for my princely 
people has the proper name Aminadab. 
This name is found in the LXX of 2S 64 
for Abinadab; and his chariot is doubtless 
the cart which carried the Ark and whose 
driver was slain when he tried to steady 
it. It would seem then that my soul has 
made me an Aminadab’s chariot means ‘ I 
dare not check the current of my utter- 
ances.’ 

13. As upon the dance of Mahanaim: 
apparently the type of some spectacle that 
attracted attention, but the expression is 
obscure. The marginal rendering is more 
likely to be right, but its import is no 
clearer. 

VII. 1. joints: rather curves. 

jewels: rather ornaments. 

2. Some of the indelicacy of this 
passage is lessened if we suppose the 
description to be that of some work of 
art depicting a goddess. 

a round goblet: more probably the 
bowl of the moon, i.e. the receptacle into 
which the moon, when eclipsed, retires 
(Lane, Avabic-English Lexicon). 

5. The king is held captive in the tresses 
thereof: more literally a king bound 
with , . . These words seem to be in- 
tended as an explanation of the preced- 
ing argaman, ordinarily rendered purple, 
which seems unsuitable, and taken as 
Evgamenes, the name of an Ethiopian 
king of the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who first violated the conditions whereby 
he was bound. If this be so, the word 
rendered tresses is the Greek word for 
conditions. See Diod. Sic., iii, 6. The 
sense will be that her locks admit of no 
restraint, just as that king could not be 


bound by the conditions under which he 


reigned. 


"VIII. 7. He would utterly be con- 
temned: i.e. the attempt to buy off the 


tender passion would prove useless. 
_ 8-10. Apparently a riddle, the solution 
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of which depends on the identification 
of the little sister. The expedients of 
® are evidently the substitutes for 
‘ breasts,’ whence it is not clear that the 
words ‘wall’ and ‘door’ stand for 
‘steady’ and ‘frail’ respectively, as is 
ordinarily supposed. In either case some- 
thing which will serve in lieu of breasts 
is to be added; and it would seem that 
% should be rendered we will carve upon 
hey a tablet of cedar. 

The Psalm which is most akin to 
Canticles both in thought and expression 
is Ps 45, which the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (1°) supposes to.be ad- 
dressed to the Son of God. If we had 
the rest of his gloss on this Psalm, clearly 
we should find a mystic sense attached to 
the queen and the virgins her companions. 
Modern critics suppose that ode to have 
originally celebrated the wedding of 
some human king; even if this be correct, 
the spiritual interpretation would seem 
to be more in accordance with the poet’s 
strain. Possibly in this case the author 
of the Epistle would not have admitted 
any other; but such allegories as St. Paul 
(and before him Philo) find in the story of 
Sarah and Hagar do not exclude the 
literal sense of the passage: they would 
not deny that Sarah and Hagar were 
historical personages, though they found 
in the narrative a lesson which does not 
lie on the surface. Perhaps typification 
is a more accurate name for this process 
than allegorization. The justice of utiliz- 
ing the poetry of Canticles to typify the 
Divine Love, which forms so vital a part 
of the Christian message, is not open to 
question ; and it may be doubted whether 
even such an allegorist as St. Bernard 
aimed at anything more than this; for, as 
the editors of his select works point out,* 
within the compass of a few pages he gives 
quite divergent applications of the same 
passage—procedure which is reasonable if 
typification be intended, but not if the 
purpose be solution ofan enigma. Sucha 
commentator can display spiritual in- 
sight even where he fails to understand 
the text with which he is dealing. Yet 
the use of this book for devotional pur- 
poses has not been without its dangers 
in the Christian Church;f and the Jews, 
fearing the like, showed some reluctance 
about retaining it in their Canon, and 
when its sanctity was established, held 
that it should be kept out of the reach of 


those who were not of quite mature years. 


* Select Treatises of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, by 
. Mills. ‘f 


. W. Williams and B. R. V 
tSee W. 
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THE Books of the Prophets constitute the 
most original and influential contribution 
of Israel to religion. At the highest point, 
in Jeremiah, we find personal religion, 
consciously articulate and not dependent 
on national cult, yet this personal rela- 
tion of the individual to God did not issue 
in the decay of national worship: it was 
used to purify and strengthen that wor- 
ship. The nation itself adopted the utter- 
ances of the Prophets, and as Matthew 
Arnold so justly said: ‘ instead of remain- 
ing literature and philosophy, isolated 
voices of sublime poets and reforming 
free-thinkers, these glorifications of right- 
eousness became Jewish religion, matters 
to be read in the synagogue every Sabbath 
day ’ (God and the Bible, iii, 4) 

But the fully developed ethical theology 
of Jeremiah and his successors was the 
culmination of a long process, in which, to 
use the entirely appropriate words of St. 
Paul, “ that was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural, and afterward 
that which is spiritual ’ (1 Cor 15 6). The 
object of the following pages is to trace 
the main stages through which Israelite 
prophecy passed, from a stage in which 
the Prophet is almost indistinguishable 
from the Dervish of Mohammedan lands 
to that stage which Christians can hardly 
dare to regard as inferior in its ideals to 
their own. The three great collections of 
‘the books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
are here only cursorily taken into con- 
sideration, except so far as either marks 
a new stage in the general conception of 
the function of the Prophet. On the other 
hand, the various writings in the Book of 

the Twelve Prophets (the so-called Minor 
Prophets) come within our scope, together 
with the relevant notices of Prophets and 
Prophecy in the historical books. 


It is in the days of Saul, in the midst of | 
the struggle of the Israelites for national | 
- existence against the Philistine domina- — 


tion, that the Prophets come before us | 
| in Scotland ‘second sight.’ 


as figures in contemporary history. ‘Is 
Saul also among the prophets ?’ was a 
proverbial phrase, which suggests not 
only surprise that Saul should be among 
them, but that prophets themselves were 
something of a novelty. Two mutually 
inconsistent tales are given in explana- 
tion of the phrase (1S 101%, 19%): 
_ though these tales may not be historical 
they may fairly be taken to illustrate the 
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the earliest Israelite prophecy. | 
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What we see at the first glance is wild 
religious frenzy, but when we look closer 
the frenzy is seen to be rooted in patriot- 
ism. The figure of Saul in 1 S19 2% 24 is 
exactly that of the ‘ howling Dervish ’: 
he had been engaged in a private vendetta, 
but as he comes into the neighbourhood of 
the devotees he is caught by their en- 
thusiasm, and we see him with the rest, 
naked and shouting, till he falls exhausted 
at Samuel’s feet. 

The other passage (1 S 10 1°15) merely 
tells us that one day Saul met a band of 
prophets, and that then ‘the spirit’ 
came upon him too. What is meant by 
‘the spirit’ becomes clear in the sequel. 
When the doleful tale of Jabesh-gilead 
came to Gibeah (11% ff.), the people 
wept, and that was all they could do. 
But to Saul, upon whom the spirit of God 
had come, it was a call to action. He sum- 
moned the countryside to follow him to 
the rescue of the men of Jabesh from the 
Ammonite raiders, and so Israel dis- 
covered in the hour of need that it had a 
resourceful and courageous leader. 

Two further points deserve notice in 
these old stories, because they are signifi- 
cant of later developments. The in- 
spired patriotism of Saul is not privately 
vindictive: when the people would have 
killed those who had been opposed to his 
assumption of authority, Saul says: 
‘ There shall not any man be put to death 
this day, for to-day Jehovah hath wrought 
salvation.in Israel.’ And in the otherstory, 
though we are shown the prophets 
‘ prophesying ’ and Saul among them, all 
filled with the religious fanaticism that - 
from time to time turns the grave and 
dignified Asiatic into a raving madman, 
there is also Samuel standing over them 
(1 S19 *°), clothed and in his right mind. 
Samuel, as we learn from the curious 
note in 189%, was not a ‘ Prophet’ 
(nabi’) but a “ Seer’ (ro’e), the wise man 
who is believed to have what is called 
But from 
Samuel’s time onward the two réles tended 


_to coalesce. The essential element of the 


Nabi is his enthusiasm, the quality that 


‘corresponds with what St. Paul calls 


‘speaking with tongues’: what Samuel 


seems to have done is to impregnate this _ 


undirected enthusiasm with shrewdness, 
reasonableness, insight, very much as St. 


“Paul did afterwards with his excitable 


converts at Corinth. 
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The various unnamed prophets, who 
appear from time to time in the Books 
of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, need not 
be noticed here. They appear to be little 
more than mouthpieces for the views of 
the compilers of these books, and so reflect 
the figure of the prophets of later times, 
of the age to whom Amos and Hosea 
are already classical. Deborah ‘ the 
Prophetess’ is no doubt a_ historical 
personage, and the Song of Deborah is 
comparable to the Oracles of Balaam, 
discussed below, not only in its vigour 
but also in what may be called its 
unmoralized patriotism. ‘It should be 
noted that Jg 5 (the Song) seems to be 
the source of Jg 4. The Song is not by 
Deborah (see }? and 15); in 7, translate 
‘thou’ for ‘I’ (bis). Of Nathan, the 
friend of\David, I wish we knew more. 
It is characteristic of the earlier 
prophets, like Amos and Isaiah, that 
Nathan opposes the elaboration of wor- 

ship at the royal City (257° 7); he 
is also the champion of private rights 
against the king, as Elijah was the cham- 
pion of Naboth. But we only hear of 
Nathan through the historian of the 
monarchy, and not enough is told us to 
make him really a living figure. 

The longest and most characteristic 
monument of the earliest Israelite pro- 
phecy, after it became articulate, is to 
be found in the Oracles of Balaam. The 
tale of how Balaam’s ass spoke is not 
really different in kind from many another 
wonder-tale in the Old Testament, and 
no one feels it to be ridiculous when-the 
horses of Achilles in the Iliad turn and 
foretell their master’s death. But the old 
Protestant orthodoxy regarded the Bible 
as everywhere literally true in contra- 
distinction to the fables of the heathen 
and of medieval Catholicism ; on the other 
hand, that Balaam’s ass should speak 
became incredible to English people 
generally, long before they realized the 
rigid sequence of all physical pheno- 
mena. So the tale became first a weapon 
for rationalists, and ultimately a subject 
for ribaldry. That the first chapter of 

Genesis is not geologically true is now 
generally recognized by good churchmen 
as well as unorthodox scientists, yet both 
alike are prepared to appreciate the 


_ dignity of its conception. But ‘ Balaam 


and his Ass’ at once provokes a smile in’ 


an English audience: it is difficult to 


_ explain to them that the story of Balaam 


FPS 


_ is really one of the masterpieces of Hebrew 
literature. 


fi _» The. date of the tale as we have it. 
_ (Nu 22-24) seems to be the prosperous 


) \ 


days of David and Solomon. There is no 
hint of a divided nation; all are united, 
under aking. Only at the end, in 24 74, 
where in any case the text is faulty, 
there are puzzling references to Assyria 
and to ‘ships of Chittim,’ i.e. Cyprus: 
this really fits nothing but the wars of 
Alexander the Great, which is impossible 
except as an explanatory gloss. In any 
case, ‘ships of Cyprus afflicting Assyria ’ 
is a wholly non-natural way of intimating 
that the Macedonian hero will conquer 
the Persian Empire! Itis to be noted that 
even in these verses there is no hint that 
‘ Asshur’ will carry away Israel into 
captivity. 

It has become customary to divide up 
the Old Testament legends wherever 
possible into separate ‘ sources,’ but very 
little is gained here by ascribing 22 *?° 
to E and 22 74"*5 to J. The point is every- 
where the same: Balaam, the foreign 
soothsayer, must be brought to Balak the 
king of Moab with the full knowledge 
that he will displease his employer. Balak 
does not know what is in store for him 
and his nation, so he offers a sumptuous 
holocaust, and we see him standing by it 
in state with all his princes as Balaam 
comes back from his secret enchantments 
(Nu 23%: two letters have fallen out 
of the transmitted text). And when he 
‘takes up his parable’ the English reader 
must remember that what Balaam utters 
is no rustic rhyme, but the most artistic 
poetry in the whole Old Testament, 
lines hardly to be surpassed in the most 


‘brilliant passages of the Book of Job. 


To the underlying thought we shall come 
later; what he says is this (23 71°): 


‘ From the Syrian land does Balak bring me, 
the King of Moab, from the hills of the East: 
“Come and curse for me Jacob, 
and come and rage against Israel.” 
How shall I damn whom God hath not damned, 
and how shall I rage when Jahweh doth not ? 
From. the top of the rocks Isee them, 
and from mountain peaks I view them— 
It is a people that dwells alone 
and among the nations it is not reckoned— 
Yet who can count the dust of Jato}; 
or number a quarter of Israel ? 
If I die, let me die with the truth on my lips, 
and my end be the end of the just !’ 


For the purpose of this present study _ | 
yet more instructive 


the second Oracle is 
(23 182-28) : 


* Rise up, Balak, and hear, 
listen to me, thou son of Sippor! 
God is not man that He should lie, | 
or human that He should repent. 
Hath He said, and will He not doit? | 


or spoken, and will not confrmit? = > - 


To bless is the word that I have received, 
He will bless and I cannot reverse it; 
He hath not seen any guilt in Jacob, 


or cause of trouble in Israel, 


. 


; 
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Jahweh their God is with them, 
and the shout of a king among them, 
A God who brings them forth from Egypt, 
Horned, like the horns of a buffalo ! 
For there is no spell against Jacob, 
nor any enchantment for Israel— 
You will hear men say, ‘‘ For Jacob’s sake 
and for Israel’s sake how God hath wrought!””’ 


Of course, we know that it is all put 
into the mouth of a heathen seer, but no 
non-Israelite could ever have written 
these stirring Hebrew lines. It is inspir- 
ing to read such full-throated patriotic 
verse, but when we look, as we do else- 
where in the Bible, for the moral lesson, 
it simply is not there. ‘God Himself has 
chosen Israel: we shall always be victori- 
ous ’; this, and little more than this, is 
the message of the Oracles of Balaam. 

‘I have treated Balaam at some length, 
because it is the starting-point. On very 
much the same plane is the ‘ Blessing of 
Moses’ (Dt 33), though that evidently 
dates from after the revolt of Jeroboam 
(7). A new note begins to be sounded in 
the ‘Song of Moses’ (Dt 321%). This 
comes from a time when victory is no 
longer with Israel, and the moral is drawn 
that it is because of the worship of new 
strange gods and the neglect of Jehovah. 
It is therefore Jehovah Himself who has 
delivered them into the hands of their 
enemies, for ‘ how should one chase a thou- 
sand Israelites, except their Rock (i.e. 
Jehovah) had sold them’ (%°). But this 
is only for a time. Soon the Lord will 
judge His people (*°), i.e. He will avenge 
the blood of His servants and be merciful 
to His land (#*). It is all quite irrevocable: 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, is bound in 
the end to defend His land and the people 
whom He put there. This is not so very 
far removed from the faith of the king of 
Moab in Chemosh, and the faith of the 
Assyrians in the god Asshur.* 


.Here is the best place to notice the . 


contrasted figures of Elijah and Elisha. 


_ Elijah is the Prophet in opposition: 


, 


is in office. 


Elisha has the less heroic, if really more 
difficult, part of the Prophet whose side 
Both are fiercely patriotic, 
and uncompromisingly hostile to foreign 
cults (1 K 18 *°, 19 17; 2 K 3 1% 19 5 26, 
guy to AS) 74 79>: Valsor, re 2o.“*) ¢), both 


are champions of private rights against 


] 
- 
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~ ha 
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the king (1 K 21; 2K 8f., 9 *), in this 
they are comparable to Nathan as well as 
to Amos, There is also in Elijah some of 
the old physical enthusiasm, like the 


Dervish type with which we ‘started 


(1 K 18 4,198). But Elijah is always 


ave that the faith of Israel in its own 
bility proved to have substance in it. | 
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self-possessed, and in the great story of 
his meeting Jehovah in Horeb, the mount 
of God, Jehovah comes to the Prophet 
neither in the tempest nor the earth- 
quake nor the fire, but in ‘ the sound of 
quiet stillness’ (1 K 197%*). The message, 
as in the Vision of 2S 22 §16—Pgs 718 7-15, 
was one of ruthless vengeance, but it is 
a mental advance that the presence of 
God should be felt rather in quiet reflec- 
tion than in the noise of the thunder- 
storm. 

Elijah and Elisha were successfulin their 
main object. Foreign worship was re- 
jected: the House of Ahab was ex- 
terminated, and the Tyrian god whom 
Jezebel worshipped was once for all re- 
jected by high and low in Israel. Jehovah, 
He is the God henceforth for Israel. 
But there remains yet the most important 
question of all. If Jehovah’s Name is 
really to be hallowed, Israel must realize - 
Jehovah’s Will and must offer to Him 
appropriate worship. It is with this that 
Amos and the Pronhets that followed him 
were occupied. 

A few words must first be said about 
the literary collection which we com- 
monly call ‘the Minor Prophets.’ The 
written remains of Israelite Prophecy are 
collected into four books, The Books of 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah are at least pre- 
dominantly the’ work of the Prophets 
whose names they bear; the Book of Isaiah 
is more mixed with Oracles of later date. 
The rest of the Prophets is frankly a col- 


lection, arranged under twelve names. ~ 


Amos lived somewhere about 750 B.c., 
Malachi after 400 B.c. Very likely the 
Book of Jonah and parts of Zechariah 
may be later still. An inferior limit 
is set by Ecclus 49'°, which mentions 
‘The Twelve Prophets’ collectively. The 
Minor Prophets were therefore edited at 
least a generation before 200 B.c. But 
in any case the collection covers writings | 
differing in age by at least three cen- 
turies and a half. Even if the editor were . 
contemporary with the latest Prophet, 
he would be separated from Amos and 
Hosea by an interval equal to that which | 
separates Pope from Chaucer or ourselves 


from Shakespeare. It is therefore neces- . 


sary to ask what sort of guarantee -we 


have that we possess even. approximately _ a 
the true text of the earlier members of the _ 


series. 


The answer to this, so far as it can be. | 


J Stee 


given at all, must come from the internal 


evidence of style. As a matter of fact, 


the twelve ‘ Prophecies’ are singularly — Hy 

different in every literary quality. In _ 

“| Amos and Hosea there is nothing sug- 

hy | ‘os calibetaan 
421 | it 
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gested by the historical Exile or the post- 
exilic period. There are many obscurities 
in detail, but the whole way of writing is 
different from that of Joel, which appears 
to be a post-exilic work written in imita- 
tion of the ancient manner. Further, the 
books of Amos and Hosea have been put 
together on quite different plans. “Amos ’ 
is the record of a single discourse, or what 
was practically such. The discourse 
extends from Am 1 ?-7° ; 7 1917 gives us 
the story of how it came to be spoken, 
while the remainder of the book (8, 9) is 
a sort of supplement to the main text. 
Of course, 1?7-7°® is not a report like a 
modern stenographic transcript. Atten- 
tive analysis of its contents, verse by 
verse, has shown several gaps and in- 
consequences, not to speak of actual 


“errors of transmission in this ancient 


7 


i 


writing. But the tone of the whole is 
quite uniform, it is all pitched in the 
same key, the only exception being the 
last five verses of the book, predicting a 
restoration of the glories of the Davidic 
kingdom. ‘ Hosea,’ on the other hand, 
reads like a collection of scattered 
notes, heads of speeches or sermons 
to be delivered at different times in 
different circumstances; it is quite in- 
conceivable that anyone should have 
actually spoken verbatim such disjointed 
utterances as the chapters of ‘ Hosea.’ 
Further, the biographical section (1-3) 
is very different from that in Amos 7. 
In Hosea it is the foundation and text 
from which all depends: by his own 
experiences with his unfaithful wife the 
Prophet had learnt how the Lord regarded 
Israel. This great difference of style and 
treatment justifies us in regarding the 
books of Amos and Hosea as genuine 
monuments. of the pre-exilic period. 
Such marks of editing and revision as may 
be detected in them are likely to have 
been contemporary, or nearly so, Sith! the 
Prophets themselves. 


AMOS 


Ir is a guarantee of genuineness and 
antiquity that the ‘ words of Amos’ are 
dated ‘two years before the earthquake’ 

(r*). That was sufficient for con- 
temporaries, but it does not give us 
much chronological help. There is little 
doubt, however, that the dating in the 
days of Uzziah of Judah and Jeroboam II 
of Israel (which i is likely to be that of the 


final editor) is correct, and it is also 


confirmed by 7°™. It was a period of 


| momentary prosperity for Israel, so we 


must suppose that’ Jeroboam’s conquests 


‘itself. 


(2K 14%) had already taken place: a 
likely date is -tetween 760 and 750 B.C. 

From 7 !*)13 we learn that Amos came 
from Judah, not from Jerusalem but from 
Tekoa, south of Bethlehem (17). It is 
quite a mistake to regard him as an un- 
cultivated rustic. The word translated 
‘herdman’ in 7 14 means ‘ one who has to 
do with oxen,’ and therefore is something 
more than a shepherd. More prob- 
ably, however, it should be emended into 
the same word as in 17 (nokéd), which 
also is used to describe Mesha king of 
Moab, a very wealthy sheep-owner. In 
any case there is nothing in Amos’s 
answer to suggest social inferiority: it is 
the answer of a country gentleman to an 
official who has mistaken him for a pro- 
fessional agitator. 

Amos, no doubt, went back to Judah 
and recorded what he remembered having 
said. I venture to think, notwithstand- 
ing weighty opinions to the contrary 
(see e.g. Encyclopedia Biblica, art.“ Amos,’ 
§§ 7-15), that 1°-7° is the record of a 
single speech, or a closely connected 
series of speeches, really delivered at 
some festival at Beth-el. The whole 
object of 17-25 is to gain a hearing: 
Amos does not really care about Edom 
or Ammon, or even about Judah. Though 
he comes from the south, Israel to him is 
the kingdom of Jeroboam. Jehovah has 
sent him with a message to His people, 
and they live in Samaria and worship at 
Beth-el and at Gilgal. We can imagine 
the delight of the crowds as they heard 
the orator announcing the bitter vengeance 
of Jehovah on all the enemies of Israel. 
one after the other—and then the thrill 
of horror when he whom they had accepted 
as the mouthpiece of the Lorp began to 
foretell even a worse fate for Israel 
‘You only hath Jehovah known 
of all the families of the earth,’ and there- 
fore, said Amos, He will punish you all 
the more for your misdeeds. The only 
thing the LorD is bound to is His own 
character; in practice Amos means social 
justice, as opposed to the heaping up of 
wealth or the elaboration of sacrificial 
worship. 

One passage demands special notice 


here. It has been held in recent times that 
the greater Prophets, especially Amos - 


and Jeremiah, were opposed to sacrifi- 
cial worship as such. ‘ Did ye bring me 
sacrifices and offerings in the wilderness 
forty years, O house of Israel?’ (55) 


is a question which obviously implies an _ 
What follows 


answer in the negative. 
about star-worship is obscure: ‘Chiun ’ 


(pronounce K avwan)s is Saturn and the word =) 
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translated ‘tabernacle’ is not that used 
for the ‘Tabernacle’ in the wilderness. 
But the general meaning of the passage, 
apart from details, must be that the Israel- 
ites offered no sacrifices in the forty years’ 
wandering in the desert, yet it was a time 
when the providence of God for them was 
specially. manifest. The first and most 
obvious deduction is that Amos did not 
know anything about the Priestly Code 
(P), according to which Aaron and his 
sons did offer the sacrifices daily in the 
Tabernacle. But, leaving this late and 
totally unhistorical presentation out of 
consideration, does it imply that Amos 
believed the primitive religion of Israel 
to have been non-sacrificial? I think 
not: I think Amos’s words imply a state 
of things represented in our documents 
by Jos5*?*, according to which the 
Israelites cannot practise their sacrificial 
worship till they are on Jehovah’s Holy 
Land. For various reasons Gilgal (Jos 
5 °), Bethel (Gen 28 1), and other places 
are ‘ holy,’ but the wilderness is as Egypt 
or Damascus or Assyria (Ex 5 3; 2K 51"; 
Hos 9 *+#). Amos in 5*> does not refer 
to a period when Israel had a religion in 
which sacrifices were not contemplated, 
but to a period when, owing to special 
circumstances, they were not in a position 
to offer them. What he is concerned to 
assert, what he was perhaps the first so 
definitely to insist upon, is that no wor- 
ship or ritual, however legitimate and 
however splendid, will avail with Jehovah 
to atone for moral shortcomings and 
social wrong-doing. This is now a common- 
place of religion: to the contemporaries’ 
of Amos it seems to have been a paradox. 

We do not hear that Amos was mar- 
tyred; no doubt, as was suggested above, 
he returned to Judza, and there his 


protests and anticipations were written 


down. It has been noticed that his words 
seem to have influenced Isaiah of. Jeru- 
salem, while no echo of them is found: in 


‘the book of Hosea the Northerner. We 
‘may suppose, therefore, that they first 


circulated in the kingdom of Judah. 
There, no doubt, recollections.of the great 
days of the united monarchy must 
always have survived, so that it is no 
surprise to find the book of Amos conclude 
with a picture of the restoration of the 
Davidic glories. It is notable how modest 
the anticipation is: the throne of David 
is to recover the suzerainty over Edom 


and the other peoples where Jehovah 


_ had once been proclaimed Overlord (91%). 


This modesty of anticipation, so different 


_ from the world-wide pictures of the later : t ht 
apocalyptic style, is a guarantee that the | and feeling of a Prophet who lived in 
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passage really belongs to Amos and his 
times. The ‘Septuagint,’ i.e. the old 
Greek translation, by a change or mis- 
reading of two letters, instead of ‘ that 
they (i.e. David’s heirs) might possess 
the remnant of Edom ”..(g!*), renders the 
clause thus: ‘that the remnant of men 
might seek,’ some MSS. adding ‘the 
Lord’ at the end. There can be little 
doubt that this is a mere translator’s 
error, and that the true text is as it stands 
in our Old Testament. But-the Book of 
Acts, as throughout the Lucan writings, 
follows the Septuagint, so that in Ac 15 }” 
we find the passage quoted and applied 
in accordance with the Septuagintal 
rendering. 


HOSEA 


THE book of Hosea stands first in the 
collection of the Twelve Prophets, but in 
chronological order it comes a few years 
later than Amos. MHosea’s life-history 
goes back to the prosperous days of 
Jeroboam II (about 750), but his utter- 
ances belong to the anarchy in Israel 
which followed Jeroboam’s death (743 
B.c.). There is no allusion to the invasion 
of Judah by Israel and Syria in 734, 
which was followed at once by the Assyrian 
intervention and the collapse both of 
Damascus and the Northern Kingdom. 
As stated above, the book falls into two 
parts: 1-3 is semi-biographical in form, 
while 4-14 consists of detached utterances 
about Israel and Judah, and their reli- 
gious and social condition. Besides being 
disjointed in style there are many allusions 
to contemporary events (51, 1014, 121); 
the result is that-a great deal is most 
obscure to us, who do not know anything 
about the events alluded to. But it is 


evident, in any case, that the Prophet is - 


living in a time of unrest and anarchy, 


| that he foresees certain ruin for his people, 


but that he views the relations of Jehovah 
and Israel in the light of his own unhappy 
and yet affectionate relations with his 
own erring wife, whose story is told in 
1-3. It is these introductory chapters that 
give us Hosea’s message in the clearest 
form: the chief value of 4-14, apart from 
occasional telling phrases—e.g. ‘ I desired 
mercy and not sacrifice ’ (6°), quoted by 
our Lord (Mt9™, 12"), and by Johanan 


_ ben Zakkai when he heard of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem—is that it 7s concerned 


with obscure contemporary history. It 
does not seem to have been much amended 
and altered to suit later times and so, 


whérever we are able to understand the 
text, we get in it glimpses of the thought 
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northern Israel before the Assyrian came 
down and brought the national existence 
to an end. 

The first three chapters are dis- 
figured by an unfortunate accident of 
transmission.- It has long been recog- 
nized that 3 is out of place, and that it 
ought to come between 1® and 1’? 
see e.g. Hastings’ D.B., art. ‘ Hosea,’ 
by A. B. Davidson: ‘Ch. 3 attaches 
itself to ch. 1.4%’ (col. 421a, end), and 
Sehr t-2ibp ici 
after 3°’ (col. 4254, near end). This view 
has lately been upheld in an attractive 
form by Dr. Melville Scott, who points 
out that the end of 2 is really the 
conclusion of this whole section: by trans 
posing 3 to follow 1%, coherence is 
restored. Yet something more than this 
simple transposition is needed. The last 
word of 1 ® is missing in the Hebrew, and 
we ought to hear how Gomer was actually 
rejected and sold as a slave before Hosea 
forgives, her and buys her back again. 
This should come between 1° and Bake 
On the other hand, 1 ?° follows logically 
without a_ break on 3° (of course, 11° 
should begin with ‘And,’ not with 
‘Yet ’). With this correction the general 
tenor of the three chapters is fairly clear. 
Hosea had married a wife named Gomer, 
who was unfaithful, she was sold as a 
slave, but Hosea found that he still loved 
her, and he bought her back. He brought 
her to his home again, but on trial; she 
was to give up longing for her old loves, 
in the hope that in the end her desire 
would return for her first husband, and 
Hosea could take her back as his. wife. 
The Prophet tells this story, because his 


own emotions have revealed to him how 


Jehovah regards Israel. Israel is like the 
unfaithful wife, for the nation has deserted 
the true religion of Jehovah. It has no 
true knowledge of God, and the worship 
at the national shrine is mere nature- 
worship (2 ® 8). Jehovah will punish them 
by exile in a foreign land (9 **), where 
there will be no national life and no wor- 
ship at all (3 4). But He still has affection 
for His apostate people: 


- in the glorious days of David. 


ges 
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It should be pointed out that 1? and 
31.do not mean more than that Hosea 
ae to recognize God’s - guidance both 


that he was commanded to take a woman 
he already knew to be unchaste, any more 


“ Yeo ‘take desire hemi: of whoredoms ’ 
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its right place seems: 


in exile their 
_ hearts will return to Him, and He will 
_ restore them to unity and prosperity, as 


in his original, choice of a wife, and after-_ 
__ wards in his forgiveness of her faults and 
a a his efforts to reclaim her: it does not mean | 
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(1%) means ‘adopt children already 
born.’ There are good remarks on the 
Marriage of Hosea in Davidson’s art. in 
Hastings’ D.B. (col. 421b), already re- 
ferred to. Some scholars have thought 
that Gomer’s ‘ unfaithfulness’ consisted 
in living as a Kedéshah at the public 
festivals (see Gen 38), but this seems to 
the present writer improbable and un- 
necessarily prosaic. 

When we ask what exactly are the ten- 
dencies and the conduct that Hosea 
regards as ‘unfaithfulness’ to Jehovah 
it is not easy to give a definite answer. 
Undoubtedly he was opposed to religious 
prostitution (414,714), to manufactured 
idols (8°, 117, 137), even to ‘temples’ 
(8 14). He was evidently a believer in the 
good old times, i.e. he believed that the 
old times were good. Ever since Israel 
came up out of Egypt God had chosen 
them, finding them in the wilderness 
(9 7°, 13°), then it was well with them, 
but now they have become rich and civi- 
lized they do not know God any more. 
Hosea’s ideal appears to be a return to 
desert life: no alliances (5%, etc.), no 
luxury (101+), no houses (12%). Right 
sentiments are the best sacrifices (14). 
It is most noteworthy that the one crime 
denounced by him, of which we do know 
something of the circumstances, is the 
massacre of Ahab’s family by Jehu (1 *), 
an event which the editor of the Book of 
Kings represents as done by the professed 
partisans of Jehovah and His worship 
(2. 1030), 

Hosea was not a constructive political 
thinker, but his heart told him that the 
temper which holds human society to- 
gether is what he calls hésed (41, 6 °, 12 8, 
14°). It is not so much ‘mercy’ as 
‘ kindliness,’ loyalty to a friend (2 S 16 2”), 
the opposite of the blood-feud (1 K 20 *4), 
the mutual forbearance of an attached 
family. And, fanciful as may have been 
his idyllic pictures of the early days of 
Israel, he is surely right in regarding the 
religion of Jehovah, ‘the religion that 
tradition traced back to Moses, as essen- 
tially a social discipline, common to the 
tribes of Israel and binding them to- 
gether, rather than as a nature-cultus, 
the ultimate root and purpose of which 
was to secure good harvests by traditional 
ritual. What Hosea calls the ‘ Baalim ’ : 
does mean a nature-cultus of this kind. 


JOEL 


THE book of Joel, unlike those of Amos : : 
and Hosea, gives no direct evidence of its 
date. as the foreely Newton it cofnegio ur 
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(after Micah), in the Hebrew it is put 
second, before Amos. It is indeed 
generally agreed that it must either be 
very early, before the Assyrians came on 
the scene, or very late in the Persian 
period after the Exile. The view here 
adopted is that it is very late, and in 
style an imitation of the old Hebrew 
writing. 

The occasion of the book is a destruc- 
tive invasion of locusts during a drought: 
all the crops have been destroyed, and 
even the daily offering in the Temple 
has been suspended for want of material 
(x * 13,214). The Prophet exhorts the 
priests and elders to calla fast and entreat 
the Lorp to spare His people. In the 
second part (21% ff.) we learn that the 
plagues were removed, both the locusts 
and the drought; Joel promises a good 
time in the immediate future, and after- 
wards the Lorp’s spirit will descend upon 
all, even the slaves and slave-giris (2 °°), 
and then will come the great and terrible 
day in which Jehovah will gather all the 
nations to the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
below Jerusalem, and will recompense 
them for all the evils they have done to 
the people of Judah (3 *), especially the 
Tyrians who have sold Jews as slaves 
to the Ionian Greeks (3 *). The book con- 
cludes with a further picture of this great 
day of judgement upon the enemies of 
Zion. 

The chief reasons for considering the 
book as late appear even from this short 
summary. The king and his ministers 
are not mentioned: the heads of the com- 
munity appear to be the elders and the 
priests. The nation itself is treated as a 


religious community, almost as a parish, 


but there is no reference to idolatry or any 
of the semi-heathen practices which we 
know went on in Jerusalem till Josiah’s 
time (contrast Zeph1**). The mere 
phrase ‘bring again the captivity of 


Judah’ (34) does not necessarily imply a 


post-exilic date, for it means little more 
than ‘ reverse the calamity’ (see Am 9 **; 
Hos 6 11; Job 421°), but when we read 
in 3? of God’s heritage Israel, whom they 


have scattered among the nations, and - 
that they parted His land and cast lots | 


for His people, we are surely transported 


into post-exilic days. 


‘The apocalyptic anticipations of Joel 


will come again before us in conjunction 
with the kindred Oracle at the end of 


_ Zechariah, but it seemed best to give the 


‘indications of date at this point, in order 
emphasize 
the really antique style of Amos and 


a 


| is the plain meaning of 5.. 


the contrast between Joel 


MICAH 


SAMARIA fell in 721. The victorious 
Assyrians carried away the bulk of the 
people to the other side of the Tigris, 
and set colonists from Mesopotamia in 
their place. Northern Israel ceased to be 
a nation, but the national life went on 
in the little kingdom of Judah. The next 
great Prophet was Isaiah of Jerusalem, 
whose public career extends from ‘the 
year that King Uzziah died’ (Is 6 3), till 
after the death of Hezekiah. Until quite 
the end of this period the very existence 
of Judah was threatened by the vast and 
ruthless Assyrian Empire. The kings of 
Judah vacillated between desperate re- 
sistance and submission to Assyria under 
ruinous conditions. Isaiah was steadily 
for a policy of peace and the avoidance of 
coalitions and alliances; when at last the 
Assyrians proved implacable, and a siege 
of Jerusalem became inevitable, he en- 
couraged the resistance. It was a corner- 
stone of his belief that Zion would never 
be taken if the people mended their 
ways and turned to Jehovah, and the 
event justified his confidence. Jerusalem 
was not taken by Sennacherib, and the 
Kingdom of Judah was given more than a 
century of respite. 

Micah was a younger contemporary of 
Isaiah, but unlike him he was not a 
Jerusalemite. We can tell, too, what was 
felt by the men of his own time to be his 
most characteristic utterance, for he is 
quoted by name in the book of Jeremiah 
(26 18) as saying, ‘ Zion shall be ploughed 
like a field and Jerusalem become heaps,’ 
words which are still to be found in our 
book (Mic 3 ?”). ; 

The special interest of this book (i.e. 
1-5) is that it is written from the point of 
view of the countryman, not of that of the 


inhabitant of the capital. David, as toall © 


Judezans, is the national hero, but it is 


David of Beth-lehem, the guerilla warrior, 


the shepherd (5°), the outlaw in the 
Cave of Adullam (1 15), not the established 
king in Jerusalem, a city which to Micah 
is the home of tyrannous and extortion- 
ate nobles (2 2, 31% °11). If deliverance 
from the Assyrians is to come, says Micah, 
it will come from the countryside: that 


It is not likely that 6 and 7 are the 


work of the same writer. 


despondent. It has been pointed out 


(e.g. by Driver, L.O.T., 5th ed., 313) that — 


the mention of Assyria (and not Babylon) 
in 7 +2, together with the use in the same 
verse of a word 


wy 


for Egypt otherwise only 


4 


The style is 
different, and the Prophet’s tone is more _ 
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found in Isaiah, are indications that these 
chapters are earlier than the Babylonian 
Exile. If the conjecture be not too bold, 
I would suggest that these two chapters 
which have come to be appended to the 
book of Micah are the work of a 
Northerner, a younger contemporary of 
Hosea, writing after the best part of Israel 
had been carried away captive by the 
Assyrians. This would explain the refer- 
ence to the statutes of Omri and the coun- 
sels of Ahab (6 1%), the interest in Bashan 
and Gilead (7 14), and the favourable men- 
tion of Gilgal (6°). 

But whatever his date or place may 
have been, it is to this anonymous 
Prophet that we owe the noblest summary 
of the Prophetic message; not piacular 
sacrifices of however costly or dreadful a 
kind is what Jehovah requires, but the 
doing of justice and the love of kindliness 
and reverence for God (6°). If this was 
really the swan-song of northern Israelite 
prophecy it was a noble note to end on. 
To Judah was reserved some measure of 
inclination and power to obey the message, 
to turn the Prophetic ideal into a working 
Code of national behaviour. 


. NAHUM 


THE next group of Prophets—Nahum, 
Habakkuk, and Zephaniah—are all con- 
cerned with the Fall of Nineveh and the 
Reformation under Josiah, two nearly 
contemporary events. The most likely 
date for Josiah’s Reformation is 621 B.c.; 
Nineveh fell, as we now know, in 612: 
see the account of a newly discovered 
Tablet read before the British Academy 
by C. J. Gadd, July 11, 1923. 

The book of Nahum—possibly a re- 
turned exile, whose parents had been 
carried away to Elkosh, near Mosul—is 
wholly occupied with an exultant anticipa- 
tion of the approaching destruction of 
Nineveh. It refers to the sack of Thebes 
in 663 (3%), but the reference to the 
Judzan Feasts in 1 15 makes it likely that 
Nahum wrote after 621. 

The subject and style make Nahum less 
attractive to the Christian student than 
most of the other books of the Old Testa- 
ment, but it is a standing testimony to the 
terror and hate which Assyria inspired 
that a whole book of the Bible is devoted 
to exulting over its downfall. One point 


_ may be noted in passing. The first dozen 
verses describe in glowing words the 
coming of the Lorn in vengeance; Nineveh 


is not definitely in view till 114. 3 to? 


show an alphabetic arrangement, like so 
many of the Psalms, 


The alphabetic 


Yas r ao 4 


’ 


series is broken in several places, and only 
goes through half the alphabet, but this 
does not appear to be the result of textual 
corruption. We must, therefore, suppose 
that Nahum has adapted an already 
existing alphabetic hymn for his exordium. 
These alphabetic verses must therefore 
be older than Nahum; their presence here 
is the best proof that acrostic writing was 
practised by the Jews before the Exile. 


HABAKKUK 
THE book of Habakkuk mentions the 


| Chaldeans (1 ®), but it is not said that they 


will carry away j;udah captive. ‘ Because 
thou hast spoiled many nations, every 
remnant of peoples shall spoil thee ’ (2 °): 
this fits Assyria better than the Babylon 
of Nebuchadnezzar. For these and similar 
reasons the book may be placed about the 
same time as Nahum, i.e. just before the 
fall of Nineveh in 612. It is written in 
rather an obscure style, and it may be 
conjectured that the ‘ Prophecy’ (i.e. 
I and 2) owes its preservation to having 
been written by the author of the notable 
‘Prayer’ in 3, a highly poetical ode. 
Here, again, much is obscure in detail, 
but the general meaning can be made out. 
The first part (311°) describes how God 
came from His seat in Sinai—Mount Paran 
is a poetical synonym for Sinai; see Dt 
33 2—in power and wrath for the salva- 
tion of His people (3 1°), when He settled 
them in their land. In the second part 
(3 17-18) the singer declares that though the 
harvest and the crops may fail yet he 
will rejoice in the Lorp. Thus, as I have 
ventured to paraphrase it (J.T.S., xvi, 65), 
the Psalm of Habakkuk says: ‘ O God, we 
have heard with our ears and our fathers 
have declared unto us the noble works 
that Thou didst in their days and in the 
old time before them; however bad the 
year may be, we will hold our Harvest 
Festival all the same.’ This is a very 
curious theme, implying special conditions, 
but a date soon after 621 actually sup- 
plies them. 

What was the Reformation effected 
in the 18th year of Josiah? It was, in 


effect, the adoption of the Book of the. 


Covenant as the basis of religious observ- 
ance (2 K 23%"), supplemented by the 
‘ Deuteronomic’ principle, so’ acceptable 
to king and priests at Jerusalem, that 
the temple on Mount Moriah was the 
only legitimate place of worship for 


Jehovah’s people. But it was more than 


this. The regulation of public worship 
by the Book of the Covenant in itself 
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what God had done for Israel in the olden 
time, when He first met with His people 
at Sinai and gave them His Law, rather 
than with the time of year when the corn 
or the fruits are ripe, as had been im- 
memorially the case in Palestine. 

We must remember that Passover is the 
beginning of the corn harvest (Dt 16°), 
and Pentecost is harvest-home, while 
Tabernacles is the ingathering of fruits 
and the vintage (Ex 23 16, 347%). But, 
as generally presented in the Penta- 
teuch, Passover is the commemoration of 
the deliverance from Egypt, while. Pente- 
cost is the giving of the Law. Tabernacles 
(end of September, beginning of October) 
seems to have been too closely connected 
with the vintage to be detached from the 
agricultural year. It is at least note- 
worthy‘that it is the two feasts which 
were so detached that have become 
Christian feasts. 

Now from very early times the Psalm 
of Habakkuk has been read or sung by 
the Jews at Pentecost. Dr. Thackeray 
has carried back this use to 200 B.c., toa 
time when the first Greek versions of 
passages from the Prophets were being 
made (J.T.S., xii, 212). But when we 
ask why this Psalm was selected, I ven- 
ture to think the answer must be that 
the Psalm is too appropriate for Pente- 
cost not to have been originally com- 
posed for that Festival, according to the 
ideas about it which prevailed at Josiah’s 
Reformation. For that great liturgical 
revolution was not only an enforcement 
of the law of a single shrine for sacrifice: 


‘one chief element of it was to enforce 


the theory that the religion of Israel was 
no nature-worship like that of the peoples 
round about, but a special cult designed 
to remind the Chosen People of the special 
relation in which they stand to their 
Covenant God and of the great deliver- 
ance which He wrought for them in the 


Base. 


A curious mistranslation of the Greek 
version in 3%, corresponding to ‘in the 
midst of the years make known,’ led 


’ Tertullian and Augustine to see in the 


verse a prophecy of the Transfiguration 
and a reference to Moses and Elijah. 
The view of the Psalm set forth here is an 
even more fateful meeting together of 
‘Moses’ and ‘Elijah,’ of Law and 
Prophet. Hitherto we have seen the 
Prophet in opposition to the prevailing 
practice of worship in Israel. Speaking 


generally, the Prophet and the Priest, 


the champions of the knowledge of God 
of the worship of God, have been in 


3 : a: 
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With Josiah’s Reformation — 
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they tend to come together and to work 
for the same end, for a public worship 
which shall be moral, and for a state which 
shall be religious. And of this new con- 
dition of things the Psalm of Habakkuk, 
a hymn written for the reformed worship, 
is the oldest surviving monument. 


ZEPHANIAH 


THE date of Zephaniah, like that of 
Nahum and Habakkuk, is the reign of 
Josiah, and, according to 11, ‘he was 
Josiah’s second cousin once removed. 
He was not a courtier—at least, he 
threatens those of his cousins whom he 
considers to practise heathen habits 
(x §)—and his whole message is as severely 
ethical as that of Amos (1 ™, 2%, 3% 4). 
But he is cleariy not a great genius, not 
one of those who bring something new 
into man’s conception of God or His ser- 
vice. For this very reason certain sides 
of his work are of particular interest: 


_he seems not to have been so very greatly 


exalted in thought above the ordinary 
man of his age, and therefore we can gather 
from his words what the ideas of his age 
were better in some ways than we can 
from the words of a man of the calibre of 
Amos or of Jeremiah. 

Zephaniah’s book is dominated by the 
thought of the Day of the Lorp (it is 
worth while to point out in passing that 
the opening words of the most famous 
of medieval hymns, the Dies ire, used 
in the Office for the Dead, are adapted 
from the Latin Vulgate text of 177%). 
This, of course, was no new conception: 
Amos had to warn his countrymen 
that the Day would be darkness for them 
and not light (Am 5 18), but in Zephaniah 
the main thought is Jehovah’s vengeance 
upon the nations, the enemies of Israel. 
They are enumerated in 2, ending with 
Assyria. Then, after a few verses de- 
nouncing the sinners in Israel, we have 
the grandiose picture of a general 
assembly of ‘all kingdoms, gathered to- 
gether to receive from Jehovah the due 
punishment for their offences, and then 
the tale of the Tower of Babel will be 
reversed: all the nations will speak 
Hebrew and bring offerings to Jehovah’s. 
Temple, even from beyond the rivers of 
Ethiopa (3 82). - rie ; 

Here we have, clearly stated in the — 
work of a pre-exilic Prophet, the apocalyp- _ 
tic Hope of a general Assize for all the 
world, which will put all wrongs right 
and inaugurate a new Golden Age, in which 
Israel, the Lorp’s people, will be ‘a name 
and a praise among all people of theearth.’ — 


mie _ The Ten Tribes have ceased to be political 


_ where Mosul now stands, but so far as 


ipa has become synonymous with ‘ 
And the Jews in Jerusalem and the | 


iad nation | APY more. 
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OBADIAH 


THE short prophecy of Obadiah is 
directed against the Edomites, who had 
seen in the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the foreigner an opportunity for enriching 
themselves: they captured the fugitives 
and sold them to their enemies (114). 
This uncousinly conduct was never for- 
gotten, and the enmity which it inspired 
finds utterance in one of the best known 
of all the Psalms (Ps 137 ”). 

The chief literary interest in Obadiah 
is its relation to Jer 49, also a prophecy 
against Edom, but apparently dating 
from before the fall of Jerusalem (the 
correspondences are: Ob 24 = Jer 49 15 18; 
Obj Ferny 82%) Obie Jer 4o. et 
does not seem that either borrowed from 
the other, but each used an old poem of 
defiance and threat such as Arab tribes 
used to one another. Similarly, Lissauer’s 
Hymn of Hate against the English was a 
recast of a song of Arndt’s against the 
French. 

The hatred of the Jews for Edom was 
centuries later transferred to Rome; 
consequently in Jewish documents such 
as the Targums words of vengeance 
addressed to Edom are regularly inter- 
preted as intended for imperial Rome. 


HAGGAI AND THE RETURN 


WitH Haggai we come to the second 
year of Darius, the great king whose por- 
trait, with the story of his conquests, 
may still be seen on the cliffs of Behistun 
in his native Persia. It is therefore the 
year 521 B.C., just two centuries after the 
fall of Samaria and one century since 
Josiah’s Reformation. What immense 
changes have taken place in those two 
centuries in the political condition and 
in the religious outlook of those who, 
nevertheless, still feel themselves to be 
the people of the Lorp of Hosts (1°, 

2.4% 22)! The Northern Kingdom, which 
a long as it was in existence was Israel, 
has disappeared from the face of the earth. 


facts. Some of their descendants must 
have been living in the districts beyond 


‘the evidence goes they had forgotten their 
ancestral language and religion. In what 
was once their land is a mixed race , practis- 


ing a mixed religion. All that survives is | 


a relic of the Kingdom of Judah; Israelite 
Jew.’ 


- country round aban: are not a real 
It would be more | 


accurate to call them a Church. When the 
Babylonian Empire fell, some seventeen 
years before the date we have come to, 
the Kingdom of David. was not revived. 
But the Persian system was a less cen- 
tralized scheme of administration than 
the Chaldean. It did nothing or little for 
the subject peoples, but it left them alone 
if they were quiet. Besides, when Cyrus 
conquered Babylon it was only 48 years 
since the Destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadrezzar (this spelling, which is 
found in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, is nearer 
the true form than Nebuchadnezzar: the 
Babylonian form is Nabukudurriusur). 
The fall. of the Babylonian Empire was 
received by faithful Jews with delight. 
Jehovah was once again showing Himself - 
as the Champion of His people (Is 47 *), 
and one great Prophet actually retires 
Cyrus as the Lorp’s Messiah (Is 457)! 
Others, among whom was Haggai, hoped 
that the Chosen of Jehovah was the 
Persian Governor of Judah, one Zerub- 
babel, a scion of the old royal house who 
had been born in Babylonia. It is curious 
to read the glowing words of Haggai 
(2 24-23) and of Zechariah (4 ®?°), and then 
to find that neither Zerubbabel nor, his 
ancient house play any part in the sub- 
sequent history. The temple was restored, 
but the ‘ tabernacle of David ’ was not to 
be built up as in the days of old. 

The real development and progress of 
Israel was in a different sphere. The 
period of the Exile is very obscure: 
many efforts towards finding a religion 
suited to the changed conditions may have 
taken place, which have left little or no 
trace in our documents. We now know 
that in far-away -Elephantine, near 
Assuan, on the southern outpost of Egypt, 
there was a. colony of Jews who had a 
temple erected to their God, at which 
actual sacrifices were offered till it was 
destroyed in a riot by Egyptians in the 
year 408: on these occurrences see the 
book by Professor A. van Hoonacker 
of Louvain (Une communauté Judéo- 
Araméenne, Schweich Lectures, 1914). 
But that which was destined to survive - 
and influence the world was the com- 
munity of returned exiles at Jerusalem. | 

Perhaps the most significant thing of | 
all is that there were any returned exiles 
at Jerusalem. ‘True, it had been their 
home, but it had lost its old character. 
It was no longer independent, and if it 
was for religion that they returned, their — 
temple was nothing but a ruined s 
What, then, was the attraction th 
brought them beck ? I think 
Pgnamwehs bake foe tendencies ’ 
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we may call by the great names of Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel. Jeremiah had seen as 
clearly as Hosea did the impending ruin 
of his people, but all through his career 
he was conscious of a personal vocation, 
of personal intercourse with the Lorp 
(see especially Jer 142°, 20711), which 
was independent of national worship and 
organization. And so we see him after the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the ruin of 
his nation still confident that his mission 


_ was from Jehovah and that Jehovah was 


all the while pursuing His mighty plan. 
Notwithstanding all that had happened 
Israel would yet serve the Lorp their 
God, and David their king He will raise 
up for them (Jer 30%). Jeremiah had a 
vision of the future in which the Lorp 
would make a new Covenant with His 
people, when every one of them would 
have the will of God in their hearts from 
the least to the greatest (see Jer 31 3134, 
quoted also in Heb 8 **!2), 

Jeremiah was himself of a priestly 
family, but he had been in opposition to 
much that was practised by the Jerusalem- 
ite hierarchy of his own day. His sketch 
of the happy future includes this, that 
God will “satiate the soul of the priests 
with fatness ’ (Jer 31 '*), i.e. there will be 
plenty of fat cattle for the sacrifices, but 
he does not seem to have been interested 
in the details of an ideal worship. Very 
different was his younger contemporary 


Ezekiel, also a priest, and not inferior to . 


Jeremiah in moral earnestness. He had 
been among the first batch of exiles 
(2 K 24 171%), and it was when he was 
living in captivity that Jerusalem was 
taken (Ezek 337 ff.). Like Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel did not lose heart. He was confi- 
dent that in the Lorp’s good time He 
would bring back His scattered people, 
both Israeland Judah, and that they would 
yet dwell in their own land in obedi- 
ence without idolatry (Ezek 37 * ff.). 


But Ezekiel was ready with more.’ He 


was ready with a complete plan for a 
restored temple and restored worship 
(Ezek 40-48), a temple where the Lorp 
would be as in the days of old, but where 


_ there would be no room for idolatry and 


superstition (43 4°). This was to be the 
place of worship for a restored community, 


in which the old prophetical ideals of 


civil justice and uprightness should b 
realized (45 %1*). 


_- So in the darkest days of the Captivity 


45 


was the hope of the future conceived. 


There was to be union between priest 


and prophet, between sacrificial worship 
rt ral earnestness. In the stress of 

best»minds of Israel had found 
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customs. 


God, had found that the sacrifices of God 
are a contrite heart: God would accept 
them again, now that they had a right 
spirit. He would yet be favourable 
and gracious to Zion and would build 
the wall of Jerusalem again—and then 
once again they will offer young bullocks 
upon His Altar.. I quote the familiar 
words of Ps 51, because undoubtedly this 
is their setting. The last verse is no 
interpolation. The religious progress of 
Israel was not from a ritualistic to a 
‘spiritual’ (i.e. an emotional) worship, 
but from a ritualistic worship, that was 
magical and idolatrous in intention and 
mixed with practices that were heartless 
and immoral, to'a ritualistic worship, not 
so very different in its outward form, 
which nevertheless was in intention the 
service of the One God, whose Name and 
Law denoted to the Jew everything that 
was holy and just and good. . 

This was the magnificent conception, 
but when the opportunity arrived it 
seemed that ‘the children had come to 
the birth and there was not strength to 
bring forth.’ To the struggling community 
at Jerusalem it hardly seemed worth while. 
They had ‘looked for much, and lo, it 
came to little’ (Hag 1°). Here,came in 
the message of Haggai, who himself seems 
to have always remained among the poor 
folk left in Palestine. The essential ele- 
ment of the Prophet is his enthusiasm, as 
we said at the beginning (p. 419): Haggai 
was not afraid to speak in Jehovah’s 
name, to be regarded as the angel of the 
Lorp (1 }%), such as had come to the men 
of old. He encouraged Zerubbabel and the 
people to set the regular worship going 
once more, and so the Second Temple 
was launched on its eventful course. © 

In Hag :2® there is a well-known mis- 
translation in the Authorized Version, 
which has been set right in the Revised 
Version. 
that the latter glory of the new House 
would be greater than its first, i.e. its 
present inglorious beginning. But if we 
may for once use the old familiar mis- 
translation, there is a sense in which the 
glory of the Second Temple was greater 
than that of Solomon’s, for the worship in 


it, though often no, doubt unintelligent 


and formal, was free from nature-worship, 
from heathen magic, and from immoral — 


ZECHARIAH | 
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of Haggai. His time was still ‘the day 


of small things’ (4 *°), the day when it F 
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was still hoped that for Zerubbabel a great 
future was prepared. 

The book of Zecharian falls into two 
portions: 1-8 ‘is the work of Zechariah, 
and is concerned with the rebuilding of 
the Temple in 521. 9-14 are written in 
quite a different style, and are much later: 
they belong to the period after Alexander 
the Great (see 9 1), and reflect a political 
situation dominated by the rivalry of the 
Ptolemies and Seleucids, here called 
‘Egypt’ and ‘ Assyria.’ It is not clear 
that this latter portion is all by the same 
hand: 9-11, 12-13, 14, are probably three 
separate Oracles, and from what is said 
in 137ff. it is likely that they were 
anonymous from the beginning. 

Zech 1-8 gives us, more intimately 
than Haggai, a picture of the hopes and 
fears of the pious Jews at the moment 
when their national life was starting on its 
second course. It shows us also the decay 
of prophecy as a literary form. There 
is something artificial and laboured in the 
Visions of Zechariah, quite unlike the 
spontaneousness and directness of Amos 
or Hosea. The Prophets, in fact, had 
almost done their work: the danger now 
was that the claim to inspiration would 
sink into a trade. But though Zechariah 
is prosy, he is true to the prophetic social 
morality: like ‘the former prophets’ 
(71%), he sees that the great offence of 
Israel in the past was the oppression of 
the helpless and imagining evil each 


. against his brother. And it was reserved 


for Zechariah to formulate in plain prose 
that which after all has been the achieve- 


ment of Israel—that out of all languages 


of the nations there shall be men who will 
come to the Jew and say, ‘ We will go 
with you, for we have heard that God is 
with you ’ (8 #5), 

The second part of the book of 
Zechariah bristles with obscurities, partly 
due to the intentionally allusive style. 
Two points need notice here. In 13? 
prophets are classed with idols and unclean 
spirits, as social nuisances, The‘ prophet,’ 
when this passage was written, had 
evidently sunk into the same disrepute 
as the fortune-teller or the self-styled 


clairvoyant. The other point is concerned 


with the Apocalypse of 14, as it may 
fairly be called. 

- Zech 14 is pernaps the latest chapter 
in the books of the Prophets; in any case, 
it exhibits the Apocalyptic scheme fully 
developed. The details of the picture 
differ from one Apocalypse to another, 


but the essential structure is always the 
. same: in the words of the Gospel, ‘ they 
- thought that the Kingdom of God should 


immediately appear’ (Lk1914)._ This 
present state of things was not always 
to continue, for God would assert His 
righteous dominion by a world-wide event, 
just when things were becoming unbear- 
able. Then He would save His people and 
a Golden Age would be ushered in. Here 
we are told that the nations who had 
oppressed Israel would be destroyed and 
those that remained would worship the 
Lorp and go up year by year for at least 


the Feast of Tabernacles to the Temple ° 


at Jerusalem. All Jerusalem would be 
ritually holy: it would be a public triumph 
for God’s Sacred Law. 

This picture in Zech 14 is the most 
concrete and uncompromising of its kind, 
but the picture drawn in Joel 3 is essen- 
tially similar. In Zeph 3 ® ff.-we have a 
pre-exilic sketch of the same sort of ex- 
pectation. What are Christians to make 
of these pictures? They certainly were 
not realized: Zech 14 in any case is not a 
picture of the triumph of the Christian 
Church. Two things can at least be said. 
The ultimate doctrine that they imply is 
that the Judge of all the earth will do right 
in the end, that History has a meaning 
and moves towards a pre-determined goal. 
And further, it is salutary for those who 
are studying the Gospel to remember that 
this was the dress in which the Jews of our 
Lord’s time had clothed their belief in the 
justice of God and the triumph of His Will. 
When we bear this in mind it is less dis- 
concerting to find that the form in which 


_the Gospel depicts the future is so strik- 


ingly similar. 

One further point. In Zephaniah, in 
Ezekiel, in Joel, in Zechariah, we are 
shown the triumph of God and the happy 
future of the Chosen People, but what 
about Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? 
What about those who have gone to their 
long home before the blissful consumma- 
tion came to pass? They are simply left 
out; ‘the grave cannot praise thee; ‘the 
living, the living, he shall praise Thee, 
as I do this day,’ says Hezekiah when 
granted a few years longer life (Is 38 1% 1%), 
It was the struggle with Antiochus 


Epiphanes, the cruelty of the persecutors, - 


and above alltheconstancy of the martyrs, 
who died then for their God and His Law 
without hope of reward, that convinced 
faithful Jews that ‘many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt’ (Dan 12%). 


And here also the decisive factor was nota _ 
philosophic doctrine, but an unshakable — 


conviction that the Judge of all the 
earth would ‘ do right’ (Gen 18 5), 


( 
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THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 


MALACHI 


THE last of the Prophets on the roll 
occupies a niche that is all his own. It 
is difficult to fix his date: the returned 
community is established in Jerusalem 
and the Temple-worship regularized, just 
asin Joel. No outstanding external event 
is mentioned, unless 3 !! be a reference to 
the same plague of locusts with which 
Joel is concerned. What distinguishes 
Malachi is his moral earnestness, which is 
every whit as great as that of Amos 
C3 rite +), But besides this, like 
Haggai, he is anxious that the Temple- 
dues shall be fully paid (1 ‘4, 38). Like 
Zephaniah and the Apocalyptists, he 
makes much of the coming Day of Judge- 
ment (31, 41). What is new is the con- 
viction that the nation, though reformed, 
is not really worthy: their worship is 
hardly more acceptable than that of the 
Gentiles (14, but v.7.). Elijah must come 
again to turn Israel back to serve their 
God rightly, as he did of old on Mount 
Carmel (4 °°). There is in Malachi a real 
anticipation of the warnings of John the 
Baptist. 

One outstanding difference between 
Malachi and Amos demands a passing 
notice at the end. Malachi’s exhcrtations 
assumie ‘ the law of Moses with the statutes 
and judgements,’ i.e. the Pentateuch 
(44). For better or worse the knowledge 
of God had become the knowledge of a 
written Code and its interpretation. The 
age of the Prophets was drawing to a close. 
As in the days before Samuel, with whom 
we started, it would soon be said that 
there was no open vision. 


JONAH 
THE book of Jonah is different from all 


the others in that it is wholly a tale about 


a Prophet. Except for words in reported 
conversations and a Prayer of Jonah 


(27), which looks as if it were a Psalm 


adapted for the occasion, it is all in the 
third person. 


As in the case of the Psalm of Habak- 


kuk, a masoretic Note at the beginning 


and end of the Hebrew text gives us, I 
believe, the clue to the composition. The 
book of Jonah is appointed to be read 
on the Day of Atonement, and I venture to 
think it is best considered as a pious tale 
composed for that very purpose. The 
ritual of the Day of Atonement is described 


at length in the book of Leviticus (16): | 


the object of the ceremonies was a sort of 


general Absolution, whereby the sins of 
rael in the past year were put away, | 


and they were enabled to make a fresh 
start with God: the Day of Atonement 
comes five days before the joyful Feast of 
Tabernacles, which falls about Michael- 
mas. On the Day of Atonement the Jews 
fast and put on their *praying-shawls and 
confess their sins. While the Temple stood 
there were strange piacular sacrifices, and 
the ‘guilt’ of the community was ritually 
transferred to a goat, called the ‘ scape- 
goat,’ which was led off to die in the 
wilderness. But that was a matter for 
the priests. For the people the note of the 
day’s services was that God will forgive 
those who fast and pray and confess their 
sins. » 

With this theme the book of Jonah is 
in complete harmony. It tells the Jews 
that God will forgive even the wicked 
Assyrians, the enemies of the Chosen 
People, if they too will repent and fast 
and pray (3 *1°). And God is determined 
to give them the opportunity for repent- 
ance. Jonah is unwilling to deliver his 
message (1%), for, naturally, he hates 
Nineveh, and he foresees that they will be 
forgiven (47%). But he cannot escape, 
though he sails off to the far West, is 
thrown into the sea, is swallowed by a 
fish. He is ‘ vomited out ’ after three days, 
alive and well, and has to go to Nineveh 
after all, where his warnings are, to his 
mind, all too successful. 

Of course, there is no atom of history 
in all this. The detail of the great fish is 
not more impossible than to find in the ~ 
chronicles of Nineveh a real repentance 
of the king and people of Assyria at the 
bidding of a Hebrew prophet. In these 
days ‘ Jonah and the Whale’ has become, 
like ‘ Balaam and his Ass,’ a subject for 
ribaldry, but that is only because of the 
modern reverence for mere fact, itself a_ - 
sort of by-product of the doctrine that the 
course of events has an ultimate meaning. 

_ What ought rather to strike us when we 
read the story of Jonah is its universal- 
ism, its ‘ liberalism.’ The Israelite 
prophet hates the Ninevites, but Jehovah ~ 
does not. He accepts the certainly non- 
Levitical vows and sacrifices of the sea- 
men (17°), and the repentance of the 
heathen and wicked Assyrians. When we 
accuse post-exilic Judaism of sectarian 
narrowness, and nationalistic fanaticism 


| we shall do well to remember the Book of 


Jonah. 


The story of the rise and the decay of 
Prophecy in Israel is that of a remarkable © 
and strange development, as remark- 
able and: strange as that of the Ionian — 


philosophers. The latest Prophets are not — | 
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the greatest: Zephaniah is not so great in 
conception as the unknown seer whose 
utterance is preserved in Micah 6, and the 
post-exilic Prophets do not rise, ‘either in 
conception or expression, to the great men 
who wrote during the Exile itself. But, 
on the other hand, there is a steady pro- 
gress, as we go down the centuries, to- 
wards the mental atmosphere implied by 
the Gospels, so that for the Christian 
student Malachi and Zechariah are as 
instructive as Amos. 

As for the ultimate causes that produced 
this wonderful burst of religious evolution, 


that turned the social customs of an in- 
significant people of Western Asia into an 
ethical system fitted to resist the absorb- 
ing power of Hellenic syncretism, and 
develop ultimately into the religion of the 
civilized world, what are we to say? It 
could hardly. have been foreseen: we can 
say little more than that it was Destiny. 
Or, rather, let us recur to the Oracle with 
which we started: 


‘Hath He said, and will He not do it ? 
or spoken, and will not confirm it ? 
You will bear men say, ‘‘ For Jacob’s sak 
and for Israel’s sake how God hath wrgaghit 127 


ISAIAH (1.-XXXIX.) 
By L. Exrziotr Binns 


Tue Book of Isaiah is the first in the 
Prophetic Canon, and it holds the highest 
place amongst the Prophets in the regard 
of Church-people. This is due in part 
to the loftiness both of language and ideas 
which marks it—a loftiness which has been 
recognized and proclaimed by great 
musicians—in part to the fact that Isaiah 
is the best known of the Prophets. From 
this book are taken many of the lessons 

_for the great festivals of the Christian 
year, and four of the portions of Scripture 
appointed for the Epistles. 

Recent scholarship, however, has 
proved, beyond all reasonable doubt, that 
‘Isaiah’ is not a unity; that it comes 
from’ various writers and from very 
different periods of the history of the 
Jewish people. The book has been 


divided up into two portions, 1-39 and 
40-66, the latter of which belongs to the 


post-exilic time. Even in 1-39 there is 
much which is not from Isaiah, e.g. 11-14, 
24-27, 33-35, and the appendix 
" (36-39) from 2 Kings. It will thus be 
seen that some of ‘ Isaiah’s’ reputation 
_ rests upon passages which do not come 
from the prophet of thatname. Enough, 
however, and more than enough, remains 
to prove his right to a place in the very 
foremost rank of the Prophets. 
In order to understand Isaiah’s activi- 
—* ties, some knowledge of the political back- 
’ _ ground of his life is necessary. During 
in _ the reign of Jeroboam II. the Assyrians 
_ were too busy with domestic difficuities 
ye Sy to. meddle with the affairs of Syria, hence 
that monarch’s flourishing reign, but 
_ within a short time their steady westward 
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the small states seemed to lie in Egypt, 
and Egypt-was-only too ready. to en- 
courage them to sacrifice themselves in 
her interests. In 735 a combination of 
Palestinian states, which included Pekah 
of Israel and Rezin of Damascus, was 
formed to war against Assyria; Judah 
stood out, to their annoyance, and they 
moved down against Jerusalem (Is 71). 
Before they had the opportunity of doing 
much damage, however, the allies were 
scattered by the sudden arrival of the 
Assyrianarmies. Anotherrevolt of Israel 
some years later led to the capture of 
Samaria by Sargon (722) and the deporta- 
tion of many of its inhabitants to Assyria. 

Judah apparently remained quiet at 
this time, and though Sargon warred 
successfully against Gaza and defeated 
the Egyptians at Raphia in 720, he seem, 
to have left Jerusalem alone. Butin 711 


Hezekiah allied himself with Ashdods | 


‘Edom, and Moab, and rebelled against 
Assyria, Egypt as usual being the in- 
stigator. His efforts were, however, 
futile and the revolt collapsed. A further 
revolt arose in 705 when Sennacherib 
succeeded Sargon as King of Assyria. 


In zor the Assyrians invaded Palestine 


once more and did immense damage, 
Jerusalem alone escaping for the time 
on payment of a tribute. A further 
threat was brought to an end by the 
sudden retirement of the invaders. © 


For the life of the man himself we are 


dependent upon the incidental notices 


| contained in the. book, dase nator. ? 


traditions of so 
The ea “incident _ which | has bee 
recorded is the. vision in fhe temple ‘in 


ates peas i 


the year King Uzziah died’ (739 B.C). 
Further, we know that the prophet was 
married, and that he called his wife the 
prophetess (8°), perhaps because she 
possessed gifts similar to his own, or more 
probably as sharing the husband’s posi- 
tion, just as the wife of a bishop in the 
Frankish Church was known as e tscopa. 
Two sons at least were born to pees and 
both were given significant names: Shear- 
jashub (7%) and Maher-shalal-hash-baz 
(8**). The prophet’s life was a long one, 
as he was probably born c. 760, and lived 
on into the reign of Hezekiah (720-692), 
and possibly even into that-of his suc- 
cessor Manasseh (692-638). Tradition tells 
us that he was sawn asunder by the 
latter’s orders (cf. Heb11%’). Isaiah 
possessed a good deal of political power 
in the state: notice how, though the 
schemes of the pro-Egyptian party were 
concealed from him (29, 301), his op- 
position was strong enough to, cause the 
removal of Shebna (221° ff.; cf. 368). 
This power may have come to him on 
account of his rank, if, as some think, 

_he was of high birth, but such a supposi- 
tion is by no means necessary to account 
for his influence: a man, even of mean 
birth, possessing the talents and energy 
of Isaiah, would inevitably have gathered 
to himself a following in a time of crisis: 
history furnishes us with many examples 
of such. 

Isaiah was a far-seeing patriot and 
statesman, and he was fortunate enough 
to serve under monarchs who were, for 
the most part, willing to co-operate with 
him; his task was thus easier than that 


of Jeremiah, and of the prophets in ~ 


northern Israel who, with few exceptions, 
found themselves compelled to. denounce 
their sovereigns and to act in opposition 
to them. When, however, we speak of 
. Isaiah as a statesman, we are not to 
imagine that, as T. H. Robinson says, 
“he sat down carefully to consider the 
geographical situation of his people amidst 
the nations of the world, that he appre- 
ciated the historical significance of the 
movements of armies and of the ambitions 
of monarchs, and that he based his 


resources ’ (Prophecy and the Prophets, 94). 
It was the belief in Jehovah as a living 
_ God, the faith which was the basis of his 
personal religious life, which also inspired 
his public utterances. It was Jehovah 
courts and used the great 


Stile ae * a 


“political”? utterances on cold calculations | 
of population, man-power, or economic 


for the working. out of His — 
us Isaiah rose above 
of his predecessors 
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to a wider vision. This width of vision 
and the sure confidence in Jehovah which 
possessed him gave to the prophet a pro- 
found contempt for the petty shifts and 
futile conspiracies to which the ungodly 
policy of his contemporaries had reduced 
them. Salvation for Zion would not come 
from Egypt, it would come from. one 
source only—from Zion’s King Jehovah. 

Alongside of his belief in Jehovah as 
the living.God must be placed his con- 
ception of Him as _Great.and Holy. 
Holiness originally had the meaning of 
“set_apart...or_.‘ appropriated’: Isaiah 
developed the idea, not only in connexion 
with ‘religious’ duties, but extended it 
to the whole of life; in other words, ‘he 
gave to it a moral content. He had 
learned this great lesson in the vision 
which was the starting-point of his 
ministry, and he never forgot it. To him’ 
Jehovah was high and lifted up, away 
from all the defilements, as well as the 
weaknesses, of earth, and nothing unclean 
could dwell in His presence. The wor- 
shippers of Jehovah must therefore be 
holy as He is holy—they must also be 
just. Because Isaiah believed _in_God’s 
justice his indignation burned like fire 
against all injustice in man, and especially 
in the people of God. Hence he con- 
tinually denounced the social sins which 
disfigured the national life—above all, | 
the greed and avarice of the great land- 
owners, supported as it was by a corrupt / 
administration which denied to the poor 
and helpless all legal protection, and left 
them at the mercy of their oppressors. 
The prophet denounced as freely the 
senseless luxury of the women which, no 
doubt, was one of the causes of the 
rapacity of their lords. 

For the nation, since it would not accept 
his teaching and remain in quiet and peace, 


x 
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Isaiah foresaw inevitable, though not “1; ~ 


\ complete,.disaster. But out of the fire of 
calamity a purified remnant will emerge | 


first the doctrine of the remnant was 

a threat and not a hope—and the nation 
will be reborn, and under the revived rule | 
of a Davidic king again find prosperity 
and usefulness. The,picture.of.a.Davyidic 
king—although it. hardly needed more | 
‘than an earthly monarch, to satisfy it— _ 
yet seems to point_on to. some greater — 
conception; and the Church has seen in 
the figure of Messiah the first dim.groping _ 


—so at least his later teaching ran, for at 


after the Christ who was to come, not = 
indeed to restore the Kingdom to Israel, _ bas 


but to be the divine founder of a new 


| Israel, a people of God which should know 
-no limits either of country orofrace. = 
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I. Judah’s Trial and Condemnation,— 
This chapter has been called by Ewald 
‘The Great Arraignment.’ In it Judah 
and Jerusalem are brought before God’s 
judgement-seat and accused of disloyalty 
and of social injustice. The plea in 
de:ence, that of elaborate and costly 
offerings, is brushed aside; since sacrifice 
and prayer from impenitent hearts are 
a sign, not of true worship, but of super- 


 stition. The chapter consists of a number 


of différent sections which originally were 
distinct, and come from different periods. 
The main portion (717), however, seems 
to belong to the time of Sennacherib’s 
invasion (701 B.c.), when the land suffered 
desperately. 

1. The title belongs to 1-12 and is 
editorial. 

2-9. Heaven and earth are appealed to 
against an ungrateful people. The ox 
and the ass know their master (cf. Lk 
2712) but God’s people are less intelli- 
gent than the brute creation (cf. Jer 8”). 
The prophet tries to arouse them to 
tealize the consequences, present and 
future, of such folly. But for the loving- 
kindness of God their destruction would 
have been equal to that of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

2. they. Emphatic, even they. 

4 3. Lack of thought and meditation 
produce sin. 

4. seed. Not ‘descendants of evil 
doers ’ (cf. 4), but ‘.an evil generation.’ 

5. Why. Some critics render on what 
(Vulgate), as if all parts of the body were 
stricken (cf. °). 

6. The different types of wound and 
different treatment. 

7. your cities, Sennacherib claims to 
have captured forty-six cities of Judah. 

as overthrown by strangers. The word 
overthrown is always used of Sodom, 
render as the overthrow of Sodom (cf. 
margin). : 

8. Jerusalem alone escaped destruction 
in Sennacherib’s invasion. The images 
of loneliness are striking. 


_, g. remnant. Not Isaiah’s usual word 


for the ideal remnant. 
10-17. This second address is different 
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in poetical form from #8, but ® forms a 
suitable link. This is the only passage 
of Isaiah which has come down to us 
containing denunciations of the sacri- 
ficial system (cf. Am 5 * ff.; Hos 6°; 
Mic 6 ° ff.). We can hardly doubt that 
he condemned the practices of Ahaz (see 
2K 16° ff.), and helped to promote the 
reforms of Hezekiah (2K17‘*). The 
immoral lives of those who sacrificed led } 
some of the prophets it would seem to/ 
denounce the whole system. None the \ 
less experience teaches that acts of | 
worship may both kindle and express \ 
true religion. ) 

10. law. Read teaching with margin>~ 
The reference is not to a code, but to the 
prophet’s utterance. 

11. ‘ One of the greatest dangers to the 
Church of God, -whether Jewish or 
Christian, is unreality. Wecannotescape 
this grave peril by adopting a ritual, nor 
by dispensing with ritual, but only by the 
most persistent and strenuous morai 
efforts’ (Batten, The Heb. Prophet, 292). 

12. trample. Like the sacrificial oxen. 

13. incense. An ambiguous word in 
Hebrew. Perhaps it here means the 
smell of the sacrifices. Incense probably 
did not come in till a later time, as Jer 6 *° 
is the first clear example of its use. 

I5. your hands. The uplifting of the 
hands in prayer is very early, as can be 
proved by the fact that the Sumerian 
word for prayer itself (Shu-z/) means hand- 
lifting. 

many prayers. Cf. Mt6 7%. 

18-20. A detached oracle which seems 
to have preceded the spoiling of the land 
described in *. The people are given the 
choice—obedience and prosperity, or dis- 
obedience and destruction. Notice the 
close connexion between good works and 
material blessings. ‘ Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament, adversity 
of the New.’ 

18. RV takes this verse as an invitation, 
but a better sense is given by regarding 
it as an indignant question, a rebuke to 
the people for lightly regarding their sins: — 
If your sins be as scarlet, ave they to be 
counted as white as snow? 

21-26. This short elegy is complete in 
itself, but the contents give no certain 
clue to its date. It is a lament over the 
moral decline of Jerusalem, pictured 
under the figures of an unfaithful wife, of 
debased silver, and of adulterated wine. 
A judgement from God is about to purify 
the city and to restore it to righteousness, 

21. an harlot. The vivid metaphor 
made famous in Hos1-3. Most com- 
monly it is applied to idolatry (as in~ 


ye 


* 


Ne es 
eae 
bie fg 


Cee 
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Jer 2*°) rather than to offences against 
society. 
22. Mixed. 


Lit. circumcised. Wade 


' quotes in illustration Pliny, Hist. Nat., 


xix, I9, vina saccis castrari. 

24. Notice the accumulation of ‘divine 
titles. The intention is to lend impres- 
siveness to the threat of judgement. 

the Lord of Hosts. So called either be- 
cause leader of the armies of Israel, or, 
more probably, the controller of the stars. 

27. appear to be insertions; brief 
generalizations, the language of which 
suggests a late date. 

27. redeemed. In a temporal, not a 
teligious sense. It is doubtful whether 
Isaiah ever used the term. 

her converts. Her ‘ penitents’ rather 
than her ‘captives,’ as in LXX and 
Syriac. 

29-31. These verses show a change of 
metre, and in substance resemble 65 8, }, 
663-17, The worship of trees, however, is 
an old custom as well as a persistent one, 
and its persistence gives no clue to the 
date of the oracle. The growth of a tree 
suggested that it had some kind of 
natural life within it, and was perhaps the 
home of a divine being. 

29. ashamed. That is, disappointed. 

oaks. Better terebinths, as margin. 

30. The objects in which they trust 
have no real stability and soon pass away. 

garden . . . nowater. Theremay here 
be a reference to,the gardens of Tammuz 
(see on 17 ?°), though the parallelism sug- 
gests a garden whose spring has failed. 
There was in Athens a special cult of 
Aphrodite in the Gardens (Harrison, 
Proleg. to Gk. Rel., 132). 

31. ‘ The product of sin will become the 
means of the sinner’s destruction’ 
(Skinner). 

II.-IV. This section of the book con- 
tains six short oracles which, with certain 
exceptions noted below, probably come 


_from the earliest days of the prophet’s 


ministry. 

II. 1-4. Zion as the Religious Capital 
of the Earth—This oracle is almost 
identical with Mic 41%. It is possible 
that it is original in neither place. Some 
critics regard the exaltation of Zion and 
the imagery in general as signs of post- 
exilic date. Whatever may be its date 
the poem shows the only way which can 
lead to universal peace—the acceptance 
of God both as teacher (8) and as arbi- 
trator (‘). 

x. An editorial title. _ 
2. inthe latterdays. The Messianicage. 
in the top. This thought occurs else- 


where only in Ezek 40 ? and Zech 14°. 
er ae nas cae } 
eich Se] -. ~*~ . atte Ft 


3. many peoples (cf. Jer31”; Zech 
14‘ ff.). A prophecy which was not 
fulfilled before the coming of the Christ. 

he will teach us, Jehovah Himself. 

4. The converse appears in Jl 31°. 

5-22. The Day of the Lord.—This pas- 
sage contains a number of verses of a 
poem which in course of transmission have 
been displaced. Each stanza of the 
original probably began with a refrain 
similar to that preserved in 1% 1% 21, and 
perhaps ending with that in ® 1! 17, 
Gray reconstructs, after a number of 
textual emendations, the order as follows: 
(x) 1% 6-8, 11 (=); (2) 1% 1248. The intro- 
ductory verse (°) is outside the poem, and 
the closing verse (?*) is the reflection of a 
pious reader, and was evidently unknown 
to LXX which does not contain it. 

The poem describes the coming of 
Jehovah in judgement. Like a great 
storm the Day of the Lord gathers force 
in the north, and comes sweeping down 
till it reaches the sea. In its wake all 
high and lofty things, from the cedars of 
Lebanon to the tall ships of Tarshish, 
lie crushed and broken. Man’s pride and 
sin will in like manner be humiliated and 
punished. 

6. with customs from the East. This 
guess of RV is not convincing. In 
Hebrew from the East is much like 
sorceveys, and probably this latter word 
has fallen out, hence the gap. Read 
sorcerers from the East. 


Philistines. (CE rS6%;, 2k 7 ®, 
strike hands. That is, in making 
bargains. ‘ 


7 f. Prosperity, military preparations, 
and idolatry are in the eyes of the prophet 
all calculated to come between the soul 
of the nation and its God. 

16. ships of Tarshish. Large ships, 
such as those which make the long voyage 
to Tarshish (probably Tartessus in Spain). 

pleasant imagery. Both words are 
difficult in the original, and many emenda- 
tions have been suggested; perhaps the 
best, based on Jon 1°, gives the reading 
costly barks. . 

20. Idols alone are denounced, not the 
local sanctuaries or high-places. 

III. 1-15. Anarchy the Punishment of 
Oppression.—This prophecy depicts the 
disorder which will come upon Judah 


‘when the leaders have been removed from 


it, either by war or by internal revolution. 
Those of age and of rank will no longer 
receive marks of respect, and anarchy 
will prevail. In their desire for more 
stable conditions the people will search in 
vain for rulers. This state of affairs will | 


| be the result of sin against God, and in 
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particular of the oppressions and greed 16. a tinkling. The sound of the 


of the nobles. 


anklets (18) with their connecting chains 


The date of this passage is not quite | (*°). 
certain, though it fits in well with the 18-23. For explanations of the various 
early days of Isaiah. Many scholars, | items in the catalogue see Gray (I.C.C.), 


following Duhm, regard 4°1° as an 
pendent utterance. 
I. the whole stay .. . water. 


inde- | or Wade (West. Comm.). 
20. perfume boxes is lit. ‘ houses of the 
This | soul.’ Frazer suggests that these were 


phrase seems to be an addition, possibly | ‘ amulets in which the soul of the wearer 


suggested by 7’. It misinterprets 
figures stay and staff which refer, n 


the | was supposed to lodge’: in Anthropo- 
ot to | logical Essays presented to E. B. Taylor, 


material provision, but to the leaders of | 148. 
the people, the pillars of the community. 25 f. We have here a sudden change 


4. children. The rule of the 


inex- | trom the daughters of Zion to Jerusalem 


perienced often brings disaster, as Florence }- itself figured as a woman lamenting the 
discovered in the days of Savonarola: | slaughter of her menfolk. 

see Creighton, History of the Papacy, IV. 1. The male population has been 
iv, 215, who quotes the speech of Piero | so diminished that the women are unable 


Capponi which gave the city its m 


otto: | to obtain husbands for themselves. 


‘ It is time to have done with the govern- called by thy name, i.e. under Thy pro- 
ment of children, and to recover our | tection in a time of disorder and anarchy. 


liberty.’ 

6. brother. Not of relationship, 
fellow-man is meant. 

clothing. Possibly a mantle or 
of office showing that the holder 
previously been a ruler. 


our reproach. To be unmarried and 

any | childless was considered to be a reproach 
(Gen 30 78; Jg rr 35, etc.). 

tobe 2-6. The Glories of the Redeemed.— 

had | The ideas which underlie this poem are 

such as were common in the post-exilic 


8. their tongue. They were a people of | time and a little before it. The emphasis 


unclean lips (6 °*). 
tof. Probably the comment of a 
generation. 


on the holiness of the dwellers in Zion, 
later | the interest in Jerusalem itself, the 
promise of luxuriant vegetation all seem 


I2. women. The position of women | to point to a late date. On the other 
in the royal court was sometimes im- | hand, much that is similar to the thought 
portant, especially that of the queen- | of Isaiah, e.g. the escape of the few and 
mother: cf. Jer 13 18, with my note (West. | the purifying judgement, can also be 


Comm.). 
13. plead. Not ‘entreaty,’ bu 
judgement. 


found in it. The style on the whole 
t in | favours the later time. 
The passage looks forward to an age 


the peoples. This shouldbe singular as | when the divine judgement will have 


_ in the versions. 
thevineyard. Cf. 51! ff. 


purified Zion from all uncleanness. In 
that day, as at the time of the Exodus, 


15. Cf. similar language in Am 41; | God’s presence will be known by a cloud 


-Mic 3? f. 


by day and by a pillar of fire by night. 


. . JII.16-IV. 1. The Doom of the Fashion- 2. branch of the Lord. A _ non- 


able Ladies of Jerusalem.—From 
grievous condition of the poor 

Isaiah turns with righteous indign 
to the luxury and wantonness of 


the | Messianic use (cf. Zech 3°, 612) which 
(4 f.) | favours an early date. Branch, since it 
ation | means something shooting up from the 
their | ground, is better rendered shoot or sprout. 


oppressors (cf. Am 41). Abject poverty 4. washed... burning. Fire is a 
side by side with haughty extravagance | more searching cleanser than water. 
‘can never be accepted as rightful by 5 f. The text is in some confusion, but 


4 _God’s prophets. The picture of the | the sense is clear, LXX seems to have 
tee fashionable ladies ofJerus: isdecidedly | preserved better readings. 

an unpleasant: one, and yet it could be V. 1-7. The Parable of the Vineyard.— 

illustrated ..in.. almost..eyery__modern | The use of parables to enforce a lesson 


_ country. More unpleasant still is the | isacommon expedient amongst Orientals, — 


description of the future of these spoiled 
dames, when disease and slavery are | use of them in both Old (e.g. Jg9’ff.; 
their portion. . Their attitude of careless | 2 S 121 ff.; Ezek 17 ? ff., etc.) and New 


and the Jewish people made a frequent 


_ gaiety, alongside the suffering masses, | Testaments. 


finds a parallel in the conduct of the | The use of the vineyard to ‘represent 


Oe a French noblesse on the eve of the Revolu- | Israel is first found in 314, but it may 


as aay: tion—as does their subsequent fate. | have been older than Isaiah. From his 


Chai ol #, 


f 
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ee 
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day, however, it became a popular figure: 
Cio Jere a1 2 Of Ps 8o84h = Mteolt ff, 
meeot it. Sete, 

The song of the vineyard may well have 
been delivered at a vintage festival when 

' the country people would have flocked 
into Jerusalem. The subject was well 
suited to win their sympathies, and as 
Isaiah described the care lavished by his 

_ friend upon his vineyard, no doubt ap- 

proving murmurs came from his auditors. 

The story was so framed that unwittingly 

they had passed judgement before real- 
izing that they themselves were being 

_ condemned (cf.2S125f.;Mt2r*). When 

_ the secret is actually revealed, a change 
in rhythm and the use of assonance gives 

’ tremendous force to it. The whole poem 
from a literary and artistic point of view 
is admirable. 

2. atower. Nota mere booth (1 §). 

a winepress. Better a vai (cf. margin). 
This would be hewn out of the rock. ° 

5. eaten up. ‘Much of the present 
treeless character of Palestine is due to 

_ the grazing off of unprotected shoots by 
goats’ (Gray). 

6. the clouds. This must have made 
the hearers begin to see the inner signi- 
ficance of the poem. Peake compares 
David’s ban upon Gilboa (2S 17) as 
evidence that God need not necessarily 
have been suggested; but the parallel 
is not exact, for David’s words were 
no command, but a mere rhetorical 

wish. ’ : 

7. Wade attempts to produce the 

-. assonances of the original by rendering: 
he. looked for rule, and behold misrule : 
for redress, and behold distress. 

' 8-24. Denunciations of Evil-doers.— 

_ This passage consists of a series of woes 
pronounced against various offenders, 
all members of the wealthy classes. 
Originally they existed independently, and 
no doubt were uttered at different periods, 

. before being collected together here. 

The two greatest evils centre round the 

 _appropriation_of the soil and indulgence 
in strong drink, the twin forms in which 
the desire for wealth and the desire for 
pleasure are continually expressing them- 
selves (cf. G. A. Smith). 

_!- 8-10. The grasping landowners are 

denounced who wish to extend their 
estates at the expense of the smaller 
holders. Theloss of land in Judah almost 


involved the loss of civilrights, and tended — 


to reduce the free citizen to the position 


‘a, seri 


Io. acres. About half the measure of 
an English acre. 

bath. About 8 gallons. 

ephah. Atenthofa homer (Ezek 45). 

11-17. The first part of this section 
is a denunciation of the drunken revellers 
of Jerusalem, who are so engrossed in 
earthly and sensual pleasure that» the 
operations of God are meaningless to 
them; by their conduct the nation is being 
brought to ruin (448). Something seems 
to be needed before, perhaps a denuncia- 
tion of the pride of Jerusalem, which 
promises utter destruction to the city. 
There is in f. a reminiscence of the 
refrain in 2 14, etc. 

11. early. To be drunken in the morn- 
ing was a rare offence amongst the Jews 
(Cle Ho wot oti Aces )e 

14. their glory, etc. The Hebrew 
reads her glory, etc.: the reference is, not 
to the revellers, but to Jerusalem. 

17. shall... feed. After the desola- 
tion of the country it will become 
pasturage. 

strangers. Better fatlings (Duhm) or, 
by a slight change, zds. 

18f. A denunciation of the proud 
scoffers who jeer at the delay in God’s 
judgements. Their very actions are like 
cords drawing the consequences of sin 
upon them. ‘This figure of sinners 
jeering at the approach of a calamity 
while they actually wear the harness of 
its carriage is very striking ’(G. A. Smith). 

20. The fourth denunciation is directed 
against those who deliberately per- 
verted moral distinctions by their soph- 
istry. 


21. The fifth denunciation exposes the 


folly of the self-confident. Isaiah here 


had in mind, no doubt, those who relied 


on political sagacity rather than trust in 
God; who pu 


politicians in all ages 
have done, expediency before principle. _ 


22f, A denunciation of drunkenness 
and corruption in those who administer 
justice: Since drunkenness in general 
has already been denounced (#4), its re- 


appearance must be for condemnation as. 


a root of injustice. 


24. The conclusion to the whole series 
For the figures used cf. 14 2%, 
gy Sle Ami2:%; ob18.4%o ete. ee on 
25-30. The Anger of the Lord.—In the 
English version these verses follow *4 _ 
fairly smoothly; a different Hebrew word, _ 
however, is used for Therefore.than that _ 


of woes. 


in 24, and if these verses follow Therefore 


itself is unnecessary. Most recent critics — 

ir | think that they. should follow 104 (note 
f | the refrain of 9 1% 1721), tite THR 
' | The passage consists of an account, 
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vivid and horrible, of the approach of an 
invading army. The enemy flow on with 
irresistible might, and their roaring is 
like that of a lion. The final prospect is 
that of ‘a desolate land by the sound of 
ahungry sea.’ The invader is not named, 
but Assyria is obviously suggested (cf. 
Am 6 14), 
“25. didtremble. Probably through an 
earthquake, a rare event in Palestine. 
26. nations. Better nation (LXX): the 
rest of the verse is singular (cf. margin). 
28. hoofs. In ancient times horses 
were seldom shod. 
30. The meaning of this verse is uncer- 
tain owing to the corrupt state of the text. 
VI. Isaiah’s Call.—Older commentators 
regarded the call as the renewal, not the 
commencement, of Isaiah’s ministry. To 
anyone who looked upon the contents 
of a prophetical book as arranged in 
chronological order such a conclusion was 
inevitable. We now know that chrono- 
logical order was not the most important 
consideration in the arranging of the book, 
and are free to regard this story as the 
actual beginning of the prophet’s career. 
The vision is dated in the year King Uzziah 
died (1), that is, about 740 B.c., but the 
contents of the chapter suggest that it 
was not committed to writing until some 
time had elapsed. 
The experience which befell Isaiah was 
no imaginary one; he really saw, though 
/ not with the eyes of the body, the things 
which he describes. First there came the 
impression of God, high and exalted, 
surrounded by His adoring court; then a 
_ realization of his own unworthiness, both 
as an individual and as a member of a 
wicked people. There followed a sym- 
bolical act by which the prophet’s lips 
\ were cleansed, and so he was made ready 
\ to respond to the divine invitation to 
| service. But his commission to the 
| people was accompanied by a twofold 
_ warning of its consequences—the people 
_ will become hardened under his preaching, 
| and punishment will be inflicted upon the 
/ nation so that only a ‘remnant’ will be 
, left. Most preachers begin their ministry 
\ with high hopes of success: Isaiah was 
_ \conscious from the first that he must fail 
—except in the case of the few. 
Cheyne thinks that the immediate 
bject of the vision was to set before 
Isaiah the ideal of prophecy as a life- 
ork, and thus to correct the primitive 
iew which made it depend upon isolated 
moments of ecstasy. 
1. Intheyear,etc. After the Exile the 
_ -death of the High Priest marked the 
epoch: cf. Nu 35 98 (P). _ 


king Uzziah died. G. A. Smith thinks 
that the miserable end of Uzziah turned 
Isaiah from relying upon an_ earthly 
monarch to seek the heavenly King. 
The vision coincided with ‘the passing 
away of the young man’s hero-worship 
and the dawn of his faith.’ 

2. seraphim. Here only as members 
of the divine court. In other passages 
the word is applied to serpents (14°, 
30°; Nu 21 *; Dt 815); its real meaning, 
however, is ‘ fiery ones.’ There may be 
a possible reference to the serpent after- 
wards destroyed by Hezekiah (2 K 18 4). 
Cheyne thinks that just as the cherubim 
are the clouds (cf. Ps 18 1° f.; Ezek 28 14), 
so the seraphim are the serpent-like 
lightning. 

six wings. The various uses to which 
the wings are put teach us the several 


lessons of reverence, humility, and 
activity. 
3. Holy, holy, holy. The threefold 


repetition of a word adds emphasis to 
it: (cf; Jer 74,2208"; Ezeke2ie iets 
case ‘it gains special appropriateness from 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity’ 
(Wade). 

6. a live coal. Better a glowing stone, 
the ordinary means of conveying heat. 
For fire as purifier, cf. Nu 31 2? f.; Mal.3 ?; 
Mt 311. 

7. thy lips. Pure lips are necessary in 
those who serve the Lord (Zeph 3 °). 

iniquity ...sin. ‘It is not merely 
sin, it is iniquity that is removed from 
him. ... Every religion recognizes sin; 
it is that which is displeasing to the object 
of worship, or which interferes with the 
realization of the religious ideal. But in 
most religions, including that of early 
Israel, it has no moral content. A thing 
may be sin which does not affect the con- 
science in the least. Thus to the strict 
Hindu a breach of caste regulations is 
sin, though the act in itself may be harm- 
less or even beneficial. On the other 
hand, iniquity, i.e. acts which a man’s 
conscience recognizes as morally wrong, 
may not offend the god at all, and are 
therefore altogether outside the pale of 
religion ’ (IT. H. Robinson, Clay. Bib., iii, 
145). 

8. for us. The heavenly court. (cf. 
Job r °, 38 7, etc:). ; 

I said. The volunteering of a prophet 
is not very common: contrast Moses 
(Ex 3 ff., etc.) and Jeremiah (Jer 1 ‘ ff.). 

ro. fat. Thatis, coarse and dull, _ 

13. so the holy seed . . . thereof. Not 
in LXX, and evidently a late gloss. Its 


omission makes the call one to entire 


condemnation. ; uF 
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VII. 1-9. The Threat from Syria and 
Ephraim.—At the beginning of the reign 
of Ahaz (c. 735 B.C.) an attempt was made 
by Syria and Israel to bring Judah into 
subjection. Ahaz, in alarm, prepared 
Jerusalem for a siege. Isaiah thereupon 
gave him a first message of encourage- 
ment: Syria and Ephraim were like 
smoking fire-brands, annoying but having 
no flame which could do real damage, and 
would both perish within a few years. 

1. This verse comes from 2 K 16 °. 

could not prevail. The approach of 
Assyria prevented any serious attack. 

2. is confederate with: lit. resteth upon. 
Perhaps intended to describe the presence 
of Syrian troops in Ephraimite territory. 

3. Shear-jashub: that is 4 vemnant 
shall return. The child ‘illustrated his 
father’s teaching (see 4 3, 618, ro 22). 

conduit, etc. This site has not been 
identified; it was afterwards memorable 
for the speech of Rabshakeh (36 ®). 

6. Tabeel. A Syrian name; he was 
possibly the father of Rezin. 

8. within threescore, etc. The refer- 
ence is obscure, and the statement seems 
out of place here. Some scholars connect 
it with Assyrian schemes for colonizing 
Samaria with aliens (Ezr4”19; 2K 
E77, ah 

10-16. The Sign of Immanuel.—We do 
not know what happened between the 
giving of the two signs. Perhaps Ahaz, 
distrusting the divine promise of security, 
had already called in the Assyrians. 
When a second sign is offered by Isaiah, 
Ahaz refuses ‘ to tempt the Lord,’ a mere 
excuse for keeping to the line of policy 
which he had already decided upon. The 
prophet in anger promises a sign which 
God will give unasked : some Jewish damsel 
will have a son, to be called ‘ God-is- 
with-us,’ and before he is old enough to 
choose between good and evil Syria and 
Ephraim will have been overrun by the 
The prophecy is of interest to 
Christians because of the use made of it 
in Mt 1 28 in connexion with our Lord’s 
birth. As delivered by Isaiah, its only 
reference was to the immediate future, and 
amongst the Jews it was never connected 
with the Messiah: see Gore, Dissertations, 
289 f. 

14. a virgin. The Hebrew word 
(‘almah) means ‘ a young woman,’ and if 
emphasis on virginity had been required 
another word (bethulah) would have been 
used. LXXrenders parthenos, which does 


mean virgin, but there is no evidence — 


that any significance was attached to it 


_ before our Lord’s birth. This is an im- 


Pi 
¥, 


portant point, since hostile critics hold 


that the Christian doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth was suggested by this amongst other 
passages. ‘Lhe exact contrary seems to 
be true: our Lord was born of a Virgin, 
and in consequence the passage applied 
to Him. The Jewish commentators were 
undecided as to whether the prophet is 
referring to his own wife or the wife of 
Ahaz. 

Butter and honey. Rather Curds and 


wild honey, nourishment suggesting a 
desolated land. 
Immanuel. The mother gave to her 


child a name which showed her trust in 
God’s presence with His people—the 
lesson which Ahaz refused to learn. The 
name ‘ God-is-with-us’ received a new 
meaning when our Lord was born: in 
itself it would not suggest the Incarnation. 

17-25. The Coming Ruin of Judah.— 
This passage is not addressed to Ahaz, 


and it may be perhaps later than 11°, ' 


A time is coming upon Judah such as 
has not been equalled since the separation. 
Both Egypt and Assyria (but see note 
on 18) are being summoned by Jehovah; 
they will occupy the land, even the caves 
and thickets (presumably to give battle 
to one another). The whole country will 
be spoiled, and those of the inhabitants 
who escape will return to a pastoral life, 
for agriculture and the cultivation of the 
vine will be impossible, since briars and 
thorns will be everywhere. 

18. The descriptions following fly and 
bee are probably glosses. Egypt did not 
advance into Judah, and the mention of 
it was perhaps suggested by 18}. : 

20. hired. Ahaz had bribed Assyria 
(2K 16%), ‘ 

24. arrows. 
sary because of 
beasts. 

VIII. 1-4. The Twofold Sign of Warn- 
ing.—This sign refers to the same event, 
the fall-of Damascus, as did those in the 
previous chapter. As Damascus fell in 
732 B.c. the passage may well be dated 
734 B.c. Isaiah is bidden to prepare a 


Weapons would be neces- 
the increase of wild 


large notice-board and on it to write © 


‘For Maher-shalal-hash-baz,’ that is 
‘ Swift [is] spoil, speedy [is] prey.’ This 
sign was intended, not for the king, but 
for the people at large, and its significance 
would be obvious. A further opportunity 
of declaring the same message was fur- 


nished by the birth of a son, to whom the - 


prophet gave the same ominous name. 

I. with the pen of a man. RVm in 
common characters gives the sense. The 
ability to read was evidently widespread. 


4. Samaria survived Damascus for ten _ 


years until 722 B.C. 
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5-18. Various Autobiogeapiiesl Fray 
ments. 

5-8. Since the people have rejected the 
soft-flowing waters of Shiloah(symbolizing 
God’s gentle governance), theLord is about 
to bring upon them the fierce waters of the 
Euphrates (i.e, the might of the Assyrian 
army). This prophecy must come from 
735 B.c. when Ahaz had determined to 
rely upon Tiglath-pileser (2 K 16). 

6. The watets of Shiloah. The same 
as the pool of Siloam. The waters flowed 
along a channel of easy gradient, and so 
went softly or smoothly. 

rejoicein. The text seems to be corrupt, 
as Judah did not rejoice in Rezin. A 
slight change in the original gives the 
reading despond because of. 

7. the River, that is Euphrates. 

gf. This short oracle with its chal- 
lenging appeal to distant nations seems 


' to belong to a time later than that of 


Isaiah. 

to. God is with us. -A reference to 
Immanuel (see on 7), which suggests 
that already He has special significance. 

11-15. This oracle belongs to the period 
before the downfall of Israel. The 
prophet exhorts his disciples to trust in 
Jehovah, and not to join in the popular 
panic. 

11. strong hand. Cf. Jer15 1’; 
TPA Zt AROECs 

12. A conspiracy. This is a reference 
to the alliance of Syria and Israel against 
Judah. A slight emendation gives the 
reading ‘A holy thing,’ and so connects 
with 1%, but this is hardly necessary. 

14. stone ... rock. Jehovah was the 


Ezek 


real defence of His people, and to those - 
‘who ignore or defy Him He becomes a 


stone of stumbling (cf. Rom 9 *8; 1 P28). 

16-18. This passage suggests that 
Isaiah’s public ministry has been a failure 
and his message rejected. He now 


determines to entrust it to a small band | 


of disciples in order that, when the punish- 
ments which he has foretold come upon 
the nation, his reputation as a prophet 
may be vindicated. In the meantime 
he and his children with their symbolical 


_ names will remain as warnings. 


16. my disciples. The mention of 
Isaiah’s personal followers is very in- 
teresting and important. It must be 
remembered, however, that LXX and 


_ Syriac evidently had a text which omitted 


ead. bivetans 

oan 18. in mount Zion. We have here the 
SA first foreshadowing of the doctrine which 
Ei __ became so prominent in Isaiah’s teaching 
=the inviolability of Jerusalem. 

Stale Lre2. Further Detached Oracles, This 


knowledge is 


440 


passage is made up of a number of de- 
tached fragments. The whole is obscure 
and the text probably corrupt. Whilst 
these fragments maybe Isaiah’s, any 
certain clue to date or even to authorship 
is lacking. 

The opening fragment (}* f.) contains a 
warning against what is now called 
Spiritualism, that is having recourse to 
wizards and sorcerers—a practice common 
enough in times of panic and danger, 
when the normal practice of religion seems 
to require an abnormal supplement. 

The following verses (#1 f.) represent the 
desperate state of famished men seeking 
everywhere for sustenance and finding 
none. In their agony they curse king 
and God alike, and pass away into gloom 
and darkness. 

19. familiar spirits . . . wizards. The 
reference is to the spirits of the dead who 
were supposed by the Semites, as by other 
ancient peoples, to have knowledge and 
power greater than those of the living. 

their god. God (Elohim) may here 
mean spirits, as in 1 S 28 }8, and the final 
clauses must then be read as a continua- 
tion of the sentiments of the first, not as 
a protest against them. 

20. the law and the testimony (cf. 1°). 
In the revelation of Jehovah sufficient 
ontained to satisfy all 
reasonable needs. 

21. through it. Some such word as 
‘land’ needs to be supplied: the verse is 
out of its context. 

by their king, etc. The reading of 
RVm, which is based on Vulgate, should 
be followed: curse their king and their 
God. To curse the king was blasphemy 
(1 K21*4), but the reference here is 
probably to some deity adopted in place 
of Jehovah (cf. Am 5 *°). 

IX. 1-7. The Coming Messiah.—The 
date of this prophecy has been much dis- 
puted. It may belong to the time of the 
fall of the northern kingdom, to Sen- 
nacherib’s invasion of Judah in 701 B.c, 
(notice throne of David in ’), to the period 
of the Exile, or it may be as late as the 
Maccabean age (see J. Th. S., vii, 321 ff.). 
Probably an early date is demanded by 
the absence of any mention of returning 
exiles. The theory that a passage is late 
because it is Messianic or pri aees 
must now be abandoned, since such 


-anticipations cannot be limited. to the 


most advanced stages of religion. 


1 is a prose link with the passage im- 


mediately preceding. The poem ‘itself is — 


of a sudden and unexpected. change eh: 
fortune, 
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shattered, and a child has been born to 
sit upon the throne of David who will com- 
bine in his single person the insight of 
the statesman, the valour of the warrior, 
the loving care of a father, and the power 
which will enable him to keep his enemies 
in subjection. 

In the prophecy itself the child is 
already born. But it was the habit of the 
_ prophets to speak of things yet to be as 
actually present to them. The combina- 
tion of qualities in the coming ruler 
obviously points forward to the Messiah, 
whose victorious career fills the soul of 
the prophet with ecstasy. The Church 
has connected this passage with the 
Divine Child born on Christmas Day, 
One whose victories were to be of a far 
different quality. 

I. in the former time. Tiglath-pileser 
carried away many of the inhabitants in 
734) BiG.x(2 Ky ¥5)2°). 

Zebulon. ..Naphtali. Tribes to the west 
and north-west of the Sea of Chinnereth or 
Galilee. 

2. The writer of the 1st Gospel saw in 
the sojourn of our Blessed Lord at 
Capernaum a fulfilment of the prophecy 
of this and the previous verse (Mt 41° f.). 

4. the day of Midian. A reference to 
Gideon’s victory (Jg 6-8, and cf. Ps 83 4). 

5. allthe armour, etc. Read every boot 
of him that tramps noisily. 

6. Mighty God. Better Divine Warrior. 


——_ 


Everlasting Father. One whose father- 
hood over his people will never come to an 
end. 


IX. 8-X. 4. Jehovah’s Anger against 
Ephraim.—This passage is amongst the 
earliest of the prophecies of Isaiah, for 

_ according to g!!f. Syria is opposed to 
Ephraim, and therefore the coalition of 
735 B.c. has not yet taken place. The 
prophecy most probably refers to events 


still to come, and is not a mere reading ~ 


back of lessons in the past. * The poem 
consists of three, and possibly four, 


_ strophes with a refrain; another strophe. 


is probably to be found in 5 7*°%°. 
, TX. 8-12. The pride of Ephraim is 
about to be brought low by the agency of 
the neighbouring peoples. The boastful 
_ self-confidence of the men of Israel, which 


saw in disaster only the opportunity for | 


renewed splendour, will prove a deception. 
zo. stone... cedar. These materials 


are’ still rare in Palestine, and represent. 


luxurious building (cf. Am 5"; Jer22*f.). 
- Large building operations were a feature 


ic 3%, etc.). 


The Assyrian has obliterated national 


- of the middle years of the 8th century 


people, seem to be meant: read his ad- 
versary Rezin, or with LXX the adversary 
of Mount Zion. 

13-17. Jehovah’s insatiable anger 
against Ephraim, the product of the 
nation’s continued defiance, wil] be mani- 
fested in a disaster which will affect all 
classes of the people. 

14. palm-branch and rush. The lofty 
and the lowly. 

17. fatherless and widows. The in- 
clusion of these classes amongst the 
victims is a testimony to the corruption 
which has aroused so severe a judgement. 

18-21. Like a forest fire, which begins 
in the undergrowth and then spreads to 
the trees; wickedness has gone through 
the nation. The people in their distress 
behave like cannibals. ; 

20. his own arm. A slight change 
in. the Hebrew gives the reading his 
neighbour (cf. Jer 19 ®). 

X. 1-4. This section is a protest against 
a_crime which was all too common, the 
denial of justice to the poor and friendless. 
Punishment and vengeance are coming 
upon those who are guilty. 

4. This seems to be corrupt in text. 
For They shall... prisoners Lagarde 
conjectures Beltis boweth down, Osiris is 
broken. ‘Beltis could be used as a fem. of 
Baal, and would represent Isis, who, like 
Osiris, was an Egyptian deity. 

5-34. A Judgement upon Assyria.— 
This prophecy passes judgement upon the 
great world-power of Isaiah’s day, and 
shows that Jehovah is supreme over even 
these proud boasters. A number of in- 
sertions have been made into the passage, 
but as a whole it seems to be by Isaiah 
and to come from the period between the 
capture of Carchemish by Assyria (°), in 
717 B.c., and an Assyrian invasion, prob- 
ably that of Sennacherib in 7o1. 

5-15. Assyria is Jehovah’s weapon 
against an ungodly people, but in blind 
self-boasting the Assyrian regards his bi 
divine office only as an opportunity for _ 
plunder and cruel conquest. The gods 
of the heathen have not. defended their 
cities against him; shall Jerusalem be 
protected by Jehovah? The prophet 
foretells a fitting punishment for all this 
insolence which he goes on to describe. 


PPPs 


boundaries, seized the treasures of other 
people, and has so overawed the earth — Mian 
that none dare resist him. Nonetheless | 
he is but an instrument in the hands of 
God, and for the instrument to resist its 
owner is madness. in ‘ 


adversaries of Rezin. The text | 5. Omit in whose hand is (possibly 
‘ the Syrians, Rezin’s own | borrowed from **) andinsert of. 
bah ee hate 2 ho Ree ite Ee 
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8. he saith. The king speaking in the 
name of the nation. 

g. Calno. Probably the Calneh of 
Am62. A district named Kullani was 
subdued by Tiglath-pileser in 738. 

Carchemish. One of the chief cities of 
the Hittites. Taken by Sargon in 717. 
The modern town is called Jerabis, and 
stands on the right bank of the Euphrates 
some fifty miles north-east of Kullani. 

Hamath. The Greek Epiphaneia and 
the modern Hamah, a city on the Orontes. 
It fell to Tiglath-pileser in 740, but rebell- 
ing it was recaptured by Sargon in 720. 

Samaria fell to Sargon in 722. 

Damascus, the famous Syrian capital, 
was captured in.732. 

Arpad was captured in 740. The 
modern site is Tell Erpad, near Aleppo. 

to. idols. The original word means 

‘ nonentities. 

16-19 are obscure in form, though the 
meaning is plain. The Assyrians are to 
be destroyed by adversity, and possibly 
sickness, just as a forest is burnt by fire. 

17. the light of Israel is Jehovah 
(Cha2e)i 

18. standardbearer fainteth. This isa 
striking figure for the ruin of an army, 
but the context (cf.1°) favours the reading 
of margin, sick man pineth away. 

20-23 can hardly be in the right place, 
since their omission would make *4 follow 
naturally on }®. The teaching is that of 
Isaiah: Israel is to learn the folly of 
trusting in an earthly power, but only-a 
remnant will return of all the multitudes 
of the nation. 

20. that smote him. That is Assyria. 

22. Quoted in Rom 9g”? as fulfilled in 
the failure of the majority of Jews to 
accept the Christ. 

24-27. The inhabitants of Zion are 
encouraged to be patient in their trials. 
God’s indignation will soon have passed, 
and then the Assyrians shall be destroyed 
as were the Midianites by Gideon or the 
Egyptians at the Red Sea. The burden 
and the yoke shall be removed. 

24. the manner of Egypt. 
21,514, 

26. Midian. See Jg7?5. 

his rod. Probably a reference to the 
tod of Moses (Ex 14 7*f.); the text is 
obscure, and something seems to have 
fallen out. 

27. andthe yoke .. . anointing. This 
sentence is quite obscure. The present 
text suggests the figure of an ox which 
becomes so fat and lusty (anointing is 
better rendered fatness) as to break 
its yoke. Duhm ingeniously conjectures 
that under the obscurity lies a geographical 


See Ex 
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name which he connects with **: He is 
ascended from Pene Rimmon. 

28-34. The advance of the Assyrian 
army is graphically described as in Mic f. 
The description is imaginative since the 
route of Sennacherib’s army was from 
Philistia, and the places named here are 
all to the north of Jerusalem. The lesson 
of the poem is the certainty of the 
Assyrian advance, the utter weakness 
of Jerusalem, and God’s willingness and 
ability to defend it. 

28. Aiath is probably Ai, now Tell-el- 
Hajar, 9 miles north-north-east of Jeru- 
salem. 

Migron, now Makrun, near Michmash. 

Michmash is the modern Muhmas, seven 
miles from Jerusalem. 

his baggage. This was left behind in 
order to cross the Wady-es-Suwénit more 
easily. 

29. Gebais five miles north of Jerusalem, 
and Ramah two miles to its west. Gibeah 
is not certainly known. A 

30. Anathoth, the home of Jeremiah. 

32. Nob was the home of a body of 
priests in David’s time (1 S 22 }%). 

33 {. The city seems to be at the mercy 
of Assyria, when God suddenly intervenes 
and saves it. 

XI. 1-9. The Messiah, His Equipment 
and Kingdom.—The connexion between 
this passage and 9!’ is exceedingly close, 
for both put forward a similar conception 
of the attributes and functions of the 
coming Messiah. There is one notable 
difference, however, in the manner in 
which the conception is delineated. The 
earlier passage describes the Messianic 
age in ‘its broadest and most general 
features . . . and only at the end centres 
itself in the person of the Wonderful Child 
who is born to ascend the throne’ 
(Skinner). The present passage begins 
with the Messiah, and then goes on to 
describe his work. 

There is no sufficient reason for doubting 
Isaiah’s authorship of the passage, for 
the implied statement that the Davidic 
monarchy had been overthrown (1) might 
quite well be written before that event. 

The Messiah, like another, is to spring 
from the root of Jesse; to Him God will 
give His spirit in its sixfold manifestation. 
By means of this equipment the Messiah 
will inaugurate a new era of justice and 
peace, the benefits of which will extend 
even to the animal world. 

2. the spirit of the Lord, etc. The six 


attributes of the Divine Spirit divide up __ 


into three pairs, which belong respectively 
to the intellectual, the practical, and the 
rile igecien spheres. ~ 
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6. The loss by animals of their blood- 
thirsty habits is regarded by more than 
one writer as a mark of the Golden Age: 
ef. Virgil, Eclogue, iv, 21f., 24f.; Horace, 
Epodes, xvi, 51 f., and see additional note 
in Wade, 85. 

the wolf ...lamb.. . lion. 
appear in a similar passage in 65 »*. 

9g. This verse appears to be copied in 
65 *® and Hab 214, though some scholars 
think that it is itself a compilation from 
them. 

to-16. A Prophecy of Return and of 
Victory.—The contents of this prophecy 
are against its being attributed to Isaiah. 
(a) The wide dispersion of the people (1%) 
suggests the ex:lic period, since before 
that time captives had been taken to 
Assyria for the most part (2K 15 ®°, 17°). 


These 


(6) TheconceptionofIsraelasthesupreme | 
teacher of the Gentiles (#°) was scarcely | 
formulated so early as the time of Isaiah. | 


In the future age Jehovah will gather 


the remnant of His people from Israel | 
as well as from Judah. The hatred be- 
tween the two families will cease, and in | 


victorious alliance they will fall upon the 
neighbouring peoples, 


ever them. 
10. root of Jesse. Cf. }. 
ensign. To direct the travellers, 
Ir. a second time. 
one return from exile has already taken 


place; at the same time it may refer to | 


the Exodus. 


Pathros is Upper Egypt, and Cush is | 


Ethiopia. 


Elam. The country east of the Tigris | | 
| were therefore under various restrictions. 


and north-east of the Persian Gulf. 
Shinar is Babylonia. 
islands of thesea. 
Esth 101. The sea is the Mediterranean, 
and islands must be taken in a wide 
sense as coasts. 
43. Cf. Hos £14, 3 °. 
15. the River is the Euphrates. 
16. an high way. Cf. 35 °. 


XII. Two Hymns of Thanksgiving.— } 
| the wicked and the arrogant will receive 


of the Book of Isaiah. The two hymns | : 
| the visitation that men will be rarer than | 


This burst of praise closes the first-section 


which go to make it up can scarcely come 


from the prophet himself, since they 
appear to be for the most part copied | 


from later passages; close affinities can 


be discovered, for example, with Ex 15, | 


Ps 103, and also with 24-27 of the present 
joint between 


\i 


As the Red Sea | 
was dried up before the generation of the | 
Exodus, so will it be again, and in addi- | 

tion the mighty Euphrates will be split | 
’ up into channels so that men may cross | 
| quarters. So fierce will these warriors 


This suggests that — 


Here and in 24 and | 


the £a0- 
a3 


nected with the previous verse rather than 
with whatfollows. (a) Thesinger, speak- 
ing in the name of the whole people, 
praises God for turning His anger into 
comfort. In Jehovah is the nation’s 
abiding trust (**). (b) The people are 
exhorted to declare God’s praises amongst 
all nations (*$). 

2. the Lord, etc. Cf. Ex 15 2. 

3. wells of salvation. A forceful’ 
metaphor to an Eastern people. 

4. Cf. Ps 1057 f.; 148 28. 

XIII. 1-XIV. 23. The Overthrow of 
Babylon.—This oracle can hardly belong 
to the days of Isaiah, for at that time 
Babylon was on friendly terms with 
Judah, and had not yet recovered its 
independence from Assyria. The poem, 
moreover, looks back upon a period during 
which Israel has been held captive by 
Babylonian oppressors (147). ‘The 
prophecy, therefore, must have been 
unintelligible to the contemporaries of 
Isaiah; and on the principle that the 
prophet always addresses himself pri- 
marily to the circumstances of his own 
time, we must assign these chapters to the 
closing years of the Babylonian captivity ’ 
(Skinner). 

XIII. 1-8. An ensign is to be set up as 
a rallying point for the warriors whom 
Jehovah is gathering together from all 


be that their enemies will be seized with 
terror and panic at the mere sight of them. 
1. This verse is an editorial addition. 
burden is better rendered ovacie, as 
in margin. 
2. of the nobles. A reference to. the 
Babylonians as the ruling race. 
3. consecrated ones. War was a holy 
undertaking, and those eagaged in it 


4. the mountains. The Medes who 
were to destroy Babylon mustered in the 
Zagros range beyond the Tigris. 

6. Cf. Joel 1 #*. 

8. facesofflame. Burning with excite- 
ment or with shame. 

9-13. The day of the Lord is coming in 


| fierceness and suffering. Various con- 


yvulsions of nature will accompany it, and 


special punishment. So severe will be 
precious metal. Heaven and earth alike 
will quake in the fierceness of the divine | 
anger. 

10. Darkness as a terrifying feature of 
the day of the Lord is common: see 5 *°, 
8 22: Mic 3%, and in the New Testament 


“Mk 13 4; Mt 24 %. 


12. Ophir. Probably a district in_ 


- servants. 
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south-east Arabia (cf. Gen 10?*). Other 
suggested places are south-east Africa 
and even the west coast of India. 

14-22. Babylon no doubt was in the 
prophet’s mind when he denounced the 
arrogant in !!; in this closing passage the 
condemnation becomes quite definite. 
The foreign population will flee away, 
otherwise they will share in the dreadful 
fate of the natives. The Medes will sack 
Babylon and show no pity. So great will 
be the fall of the glorious city that no 
recovery can be hoped for; not even the 
wandering Bedouin will pitch their tents 
on its site, but it will be left for the wild 
beasts and doleful creatures of the desert. 

The first part of the prophecy was not 
fulfilled, since Babylon saved itself from 
the atrocities which befall a captured city 
by a voluntary surrender in 538. The 
forecast. of speedy desolation was also 
avoided. Babylon was partly abandoned 
after the lapse of several centuries, but 
its site has, unlike Nineveh, never been 
entirely without inhabitants. See note 
on ‘The Fate of Babylon’ in my Jeremiah 
(West. Comm.), 373 ff. 

14. Babylon had a large foreign popu- 
lation attracted thither by its importance 
as a centre of trade. 

17. the Medes were a nation of moun- 
taineers dwelling south-west of theCaspian 
Sea. They marched upon Babylon under 
Cyrus in conjunction with his Persian 
troops., 

19. the Chaldeans’ pride. The Chal- 
deans first established their power over 
Babylon under Nabopolassar, the father 
of Nebuchadrezzar, in 625 B.c. They 
originally dwelt in south-east Babylonia. 

21. satyrs. LXX daimonia. Some 
kind of supernatural creature is evidently 
meant, such as, according to the Semites, 
haunted desert places. 

XIV. 1-23. This passage consists of 
an introduction (1) which connects it 
with what has gone before, a taunt-song 
over the King of Babylon (1), and an 

epilogue (?? f.) which comes most probably 
from an editor, 

The introduction foretells the coming 


mercy of the Lord, who will not. only | 


restore Jacob, but will also draw other 
nations to Him as. proselytes and as 
In that day of relief from 
_ sorrow and fear a taunt-song will be sung 
against the King of Babylon. 
The song itself, one of the most spirited 
of all Hebrew poems, falls into five 
_strophes. In the first (#-°) the author 


bes describes the fall of the oppressor who 
_ once overawed the nations. 


“4 quence all is now at rest, and even the 


addition. 


In conse-— 
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earth and the trees rejoice because the 
cause of tumult and destruction has been 
removed. The second and third strophes 
(915) give an account of the reception 
which meets the disturber in Sheol. The 
shades of ancient kings speak from their 
thrones in amazement that the great 
monarch is reduced to their own low 
estate. Like a bright star descending 
suddenly into darkness all his power is 
gone; he who seemed worthy of aspiring 
to divine honours now lies in the lowest 
depths of the pit. The last two strophes 
(26-21) describe the corpse of the dead king 
lying unburied on the battlefield. , This 
dreadful fate will come upon him because 
he has not only ravaged foreign lands, but 
been the destroyer of his own people in 
The end of the last strophe is 
missing, and the text is in much confusion. 

The epilogue describes the ruin of 
Babylon in terms which suggest the 
influence of 13 ?° ff. 

I. strangers. The Lib Mie Bh here is to 
the sojourner temporarily resident with 
the tribe and living under its protection. 
The word seems here to have the late 
meaning of ‘ proselyte.’ 

4. parable. Better faunt-song, as in 
Nu 21?” (where see my note in West. 
Comm.). The poem is written in the 
Qinah or elegiac metre. ) 

the king of Babylon. Cf. the elegy 
on Pharaoh in Ezek 32 1° ff. 

the golden city. Read the insolent one. 


8. Cf. Hab 21%, ‘the violence done to 
Lebanon.’ 

9. the dead. Hebrew Rephaim or 
shades. 


chief ones. Hebrew he-goats or bell- 
wethers, a term used by a chronicler to 
describe the leaders of a revoltin Exeter: 
see Freeman, Exeter, 117. 

11. the worm. His fate seems: to be 


more degraded than that of the other 


kings 

12. day star. AV Lucifer following 
Vulgate, which gives the literal meaning 
vadiant one. The planet Venus was 
worshipped by the Babylonians under the 
name Ishtar. 

13 ff. Cf. Ezek 28? ff. for a similar 


ambition on the part of the prince of Tyre. 


Our Lord’s language in condemnation of 


Capernaum seems to have been suggested © 


by these verses (Mt 11 *8; Lk 1015), 

13. thenorth. Many peoples locate the 
home of their gods on a northern moun- 
tain. 


19. Amongst. ancient peoples the suit- = 
able disposal of the corpse was exceedingly _ 
important, and one of the most horrible - 
threats peer an offender was oe his | 
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body should remain without burial: cf. 
my note on Jer 221” (West. Comm.). 

23. porcupine. Owl, of the Syriac, 
would be a better rendering. In Zeph 214 
the creature is associated with the pelican. 
_ pools. Any failure to keep up the 
irrigation system of Babylon would result 
in floods. 

24-27. The Destruction of Assyria.— 
There are no good reasons for denying 
the Isaianic authorship of this short 
oracle; the style is that of Isaiah, and 
the message, such as he was continually 
proclaiming (cf. 10° ff., 171? ff., 30 27 ff., 
31° f.). Those who deny the genuine- 
ness of the fragment do so mainly on the 
ground that the prophet’s outlook was 
not sufficiently wide to take in all ‘the 
nations (**), an arbitrary and unnecessary 
assumption. 

Jehovah is about to destroy the 
Assyrians, and to doit upon the mountains 
of His) own land. The destruction of 
Assyria which He purposes will have a 
world-wide effect, and is certain of 
accomplishment. 

25. my land. The punishment of the 
nations before Jerusalem is common in 
apocalyptic literature (cf. Joel 3, etc.). 

28-32. The Doom of Exulting Philistia. 
—This prophecy may also be attributed 
to Isaiah, although the heading probably 


_ comes from a later hand. So far as we 


know Ahaz did not oppress the Philistines, 
and therefore exultation over his death 
would hardly be called for.* The real 
oppressors of the Philistines in this period 
were the kings of Assyria, and the death 
of an Assyrian monarch was frequently 
followed by the throwing off of the As- 
syrian yoke by the small subject nations. 
On two occasions during the lifetime of 
Isaiah, Philistia actually rebelled in such 
circumstances, in 720 soon after the 
accession of Sargon, and again when 
Sennacherib had in turn succeeded to 
him. Duhm rejects the early date, and 


refers the poem to the triumph of 


fs 
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__ pression. 
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Alexander over Darius at Issus in 333 B.C. 

The Philistines rejoicing over the fall of 
their oppressor are warned that another, 
more terrible, will take his place. Out 
of the threatening north (cf. Jer 114) the 
tyrant will come to bring to an end all 
untimely hopes. Judahisina far different 
case, because Judah relies on Jehovah, 
the divine founder of Zion. 

28. In the year, etc. Cf. 61, 207. 

29. the rod. A frequent symbol of op- 


__* But we only know of Hezekiah’s drastic treat- 


ment of oe King of Ekron, from cuneiform 
ae .—A. G 1 ; t ts i Ae ee 
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basilisk, See on 11 8, 

30. the firstborn of the poor shall feed. 
The reading should perhaps be the poor 
shall feed on my mountains. If firstborn 
is retained it means the very poorest. 

poor ...mneedy. The impoverished 
inhabitants of Judah. 

32. the messengers. The Philistines on 
more than one occasion sent ambassadors 
to Judah in order to form an alliance 
against Assyria. In705 Hezekiahactually 
received the King of Ekron from his re- 
volted subjects, whom he had displeased 
by his pro-Assyrian policy. 

XV., XVI. An Oracle on Moab.—The 
present passage has evidently a long 
literary history behind it. The original 
oracle, which was probably an elegy on 
Moab, consists of 151%, 16711. . This 
oracle has been broken up by a prophecy 
(15 %-16 *1*) from the hand of a different 
writer. Finally, a still later writer has 
added an epilogue (16 }* f.) reaffirming the 
truth of the older prophecy and announc- 
ing its speedy fulfilment. Much of the 
prophecy has been interwoven into the 
oracle against Moab contained in Jer 48, 
though with many changes, especially in 
the order. 

'Many scholars think that the prophecy 
referred in the first instance to the re- 
covery of Moab by Jeroboam II, implied 
in 2K14%>. If the oracle in its final 
form was put forth by Isaiah, the occasion, 
would doubtless be the threat to Moab 
from Sargon’scampaignin Palestinein 711. 

XV. 1-9. A sudden disaster has come 
upon the chief strongholds of Moab. The 
whole land in consequence is given up to 
mourning and terror. The tide of in- 
vasion moves up towards the north, and 
the fugitives seek refuge in Zoar and 


Eglath-shelishiyah. Some carry thein - 


possessions over the brook of the willows 
into the neighbouring territory of Edom 


But even the remnant who are left will S 


be exposed to the attacks of a further foe. 


1. Ar on the Arnon (Nu 21 }* #8), the | 


earlier capital of Moab. 
Kir is probably the modern Kerak, 
about seventeen miles south of the Arnon. 
It seems identical with Kir-hareseth or 
Kir Heres (1674; 2K 3%)...’ 
2. He is gone up, etc. 


and a slight emendation made reading 
Bath=the daughter of for Baytth. 


overNebo ... Medeba. Foroverread 
upon with margin; now Jebel Neba and 
Madeba. Mountains werefavouriteplaces 


for lamentation. 
4. Jahaz. Nu2z1*. 


5. Zoar (Gen 19 2”), Near. south-east is 
; my ; ae 4 (445 ie ek ae . rea na 1, * : nie 


“'f * 


Margin Bayith 
and Dibon are gone up should be followed, 


xv.) 


corner of Dead Sea, probably Khirbet-es- 
Safia, 

6. Nimrim. Probably the Wady 
Numére, not far.from Khirbet-es-Safia 

9. Dimon seems to be the same as 
Dibon, the spelling here adopted being 
intended to give a play upon blood 
(dam). 

XVI. 1-6. The scene shifts to’ the 
Edomite city of Sela where the fugitive 
Moabites are gathered. They appeal to 
the people of Judah for their protection, 
since Judah is under a righteous govern- 
ment. The plea is rejected on account 
of the arrogance and double-dealing of 
Moab. 

1. the lambs. Such a tribute was once 
paid to Israel (2 K 3 4). 

Sela (2 K 14") is generally taken to be 
Petra (cf. margin), but a situation so far 
south seems unsuitable here. The word 
means vock, and may be used here in this 
sense and not as the name of a town. 

5. athrone,etc. The Moabites promise 
submission to the Davidic line in return 
for the kindness which it is asked to 
exhibit. 

6. the pride of Moab (cf. 2514; Zeph 
210; Jer 48 7°). On each occasion the 
pride.is turned to shame. 

7-12. Moabonce more turns to lamenta- 
tion, bewailing the desolate state of her 
country, the raisin-cakes of Kir-hareseth, 
the vineyards of Heshbon, and the vine of 
Sibmah. All the vineyards are spoiled, 
and the joyous shout of the grape-treaders 
is hushed. Even the prayers of Moab 
will be in vain. 

7. raisin-cakes. A favourite dainty 
(Cant 2°) and also a form of religious 
offering (25 61°; Hos 34). 

8. vine of Sibmah. Now called Simia, 
not far from Heshbon. Ruined wine- 
presses have been found there. Milton 
referred to it as ‘The flowing dale of 


_Sibmah clad with vines’ (Par. Lost, i, 


410). , 

13 f. To the prophecy an epilogue has 
been added proclaiming the certainty of 
Moab’s downfall and fixing three years 
as the period within which it will take 
place. 

14. the years ofahireling. A fixed and 
definite time. 

XVII. 1-11. The Fate of Damascus and 
of Israel_—Damascus and Israel are here 
joined together, no doubt on account of 
the alliance between them against Judah. 


_ The prophecy must therefore come ap- 
' proximately from 735 B.c. 


_Damascus is still the most important 


_ town in Syria, and has perhaps the longest 
_ .tecord of any city in the world. Its 
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situation in the midst of a wide plain, 
surrounded by mountains and watered by 
numerous streams, is very beautiful. The 
streams make it fertile, but the surround- 
ing hills are an advantage to an attacking 
force. After its fallin 732 B.c., here fore- 
told, Damascus lapsed into comparative 
unimportance until the Persian period. 

Damascus is to become a ruin, and all 
its glory shall fade. Israel too must 
endure a like destiny, for only a tiny 
remnant shall be left. {The misfortunes 
of the nation, however, will make men 
turn to God and desert their idols.} The 
fortresses shall be forsaken, and all because 
God, their real stronghold, has been for- 
gotten and trust placed in foreign help. 

2. cities of Aroer. The Aroer in Gad 
(Jos 13 2°) is perhaps meant (cf. 2 K 15 **). 
The suggested reading cities of Aram 
(i.e. Syria) is attractive. 

3. The fortress . . . Ephraim. ‘ Prob- 
ably . . . Damascus, which appeared to 
be a bulwark to Ephraim against the 
Assyrians ’ (Wade). 

5. valley of Rephaim. A valley south- 
west of Jerusalem, evidently a fertile spot. 

6. shaking. Since olive trees were 
beaten with rods (cf.241%; Dt 24 °), 
margin beating should be followed. 

7. These verses of consolation are 
probably not original. 

8. Asherim. Jg 67 vn. 

sun-images. Associated with Asherim 
in 27°. They were perhaps some kind of 
obelisk in honour of a sun-god, 

Io. pleasant plants. The margin plant- 
ings of Adonis suggests the so-called 
gardens of Adonis referred to by Plato 
(Phedrus, 276 3B), which were shallow 
vessels containing plants; on account of 
the lack of depth the plants grew up 
quickly and then faded. They were used 
in connexion with heathen rites. In the 
recent excavations at Beth-Shan copies 
ofsuch ‘ gardens ’ have been found coming 
from a very early date: S. A. Cook, 
Expos. Times, 1926, 490. Adonis is the 
Babylonian god Tammuz, 

12-14. The Fate of Assyria ——This short 
oracle describes the noisy gathering 
together of the nations with a roar like 
that of the sea (cf. Jer 67%). God will 
rebuke them and disperse them with a 
sudden exhibition of His power, past 

The situation which best fits the oracle 
is the threat to Jerusalem by Sennacherib 
in 701 B.c. : 

12, many peoples. The subject peoples 


who supplied contingents to the Assyrian _ 


army. : 
13. chaff of the mountains (cf. 295, 
Br 
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if possible on high ground as being thus 
more exposed to thé wind. 

XVIII. The Ethiopian Ambassadors.— 
At the end of the 8th century B.c. Egypt 
was ruled by an Ethiopian dynasty, and 
the envoys here described as from Cush 
probably represented the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, which in 705-702 endeavoured 
to conclude an alliance with Judah 
against Assyria. 

The oracle, though short and compact, 
is remarkable for the dignity and vivid- 
ness of its language. Isaiah pictures the 
envoys coming from their own country, a 
land where the silence iscontinuallybroken 
by the buzz of insects’ wings, in swift 
vessels of papyrus down the Nile. In 
courteous tones he bids them return to 
their own strong and ancient people, 
and there await the Lord’s signal. 
The-course of events is slowly working 
out the divine purposes, just as the 
sun and the dew ripen the fruit for the 
harvest. When the time is come He will 
suddenly intervene. The effect of His 
intervention will be known when the 
slain of Assyria are spread over the 
mountains and fields, a prey for birds and 
beasts. In recognition of the divine 
power Ethiopia will bring tribute to 
Jehovah in Zion. 

2. the sea. That is, the Nile. 

papyrus (cf. Ex2°). Such vessels would 
be swift and light, the latter quality being 
very valuable on a river like the Nile, which 
was in many places not navigable. 

saying. Omit; the prophet is speaking, 
not Ethiopia. 

7 is probably post-exilic (cf. 4514, 
GOLA Es oe 

XIX. Oracle on Egypt.—This chapter 
consists of two sections: (a) 11°, which 
seems to have been originally poetical in 
structure and in the main the work of 
Isaiah; and (b) 1**5, a number of prose 
utterances each beginning with the phrase 
‘In that day ’; these appear to belong to 


a period long subsequent to the times of 


Isaiah. There is considerable difference in 
tone between the two sections, (@) being 
marked by irony and denunciation, 
whereas (b) shows, with the exception 
of 1*f., a sympathy and toleration of 
foreigners rare in the Old Testament. 

It is difficult to date (a), whether we 
regard it as Isaianic or not. If by Isaiah 
it foretells the conquest of Egypt by a cruel 


tyrant (4), who is presumably an Assyrian ;, 


the reference may be to the expeditions of 


Sargon in 720 (when he defeated the 
_ Egyptian forces at Raphia), or in 711, or 
_ tothat of Sennacheribin 701. Wade puts 


; 
on 
nS 


as 


_ the passage late and refers it to the time 
eet eat ~ 447 


“ - 


of Pharaoh Necho, the harsh tone of the 
utterance being due to the hate which he 
aroused in Judah, Other scholars place 
the passage in the Persian period, and it 
must be admitted that Cambyses (529- 
522) would be a striking fulfilment of the 
‘cruel lord’ prophecy. The second part 
(6) is probably all post-exilic, and may 
indeed partly belong to so late a date as 
160 B.c. (see note on 18), 

I-15. Jehovah is about to execute 
justice upon Egypt and her gods, and His 
punishment will include the stirring up 
of civil war. In despair of wise counsel 
Egypt will seek the advice of fortune- 
tellers, but they will not save her from 
becoming the prey of a fierce ruler. 
Furthermore, her natural resources will be 
cut off, the rivers drying up and the vege- 
tation withering; as a result there will be 
sorrow for the fisher and those who work 
in flax. In sarcastic tones the prophet 
pours scorn on the wisdom of the princes 
and advisers of Pharaoh, and attributes 
their folly to the overruling of Jehovah, 
who has deliberately made them go astray. 
We cannot, of course, believe that God 
would act in an arbitrary manner; the 
prophet isolates the sovereignty of God, 


and at least for the moment ignores the’ 


freedom of man to choose his own way: 
see further Driver, Exodus, 53 {.; Gore, 
Romans, 38. 

PA UpOn’ FAwisy 15 
104 3. 

2. Egypt consisted of a number of 
provinces: these were continually breaking 
out against one another. The situation 
fits the early years of the 7th century 
before Psammetichus (663-610) subdued 
his rivals. ; 

4. a cruel lord. Psammetichus can 
hardly be meant, but a foreign tyrant. 

6 ff. The prosperity of Egypt then, as 
now, depended on the Nile. 

11. Zoan is Tanis, an ancient city 
(Nu 13 7?) once thecapital of Egypt. Its 
site is in the north-east of the delta. 

13. Noph is Memphis, which lay on the 
left bank of the Nile, ten miles south 
of the modern Cairo; it was a most ime 
portant city. 

15. head or tail, palm-branch or rush, 
Cf 9%* (note). — 

17-25. In that day Egypt will be afraid 
before Judah’sGod. Five citiesin Egypt 
will speak Hebrew. and swear to Jehovah. 
An altar and a pillar will be erected in 


cloud. Cf. Ps 181°, 


/ 


Egypt to Jehovah, and He will deliver 


Egypt from her foes. When He smites 


Egypt it will be for her healing. Agreat 
high-road will connect Egyptand Assyria, __ 
and so foster mutual intercourse and even | 


¢ 
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common worship. Not only Israel but 
Egypt and Assyria also will be recognized 
by Jehovah as His people. 

17. a terror. .The word is Aramaic, 
which suggests that the passage is late. 

18. five cities. Not many amongst the 
thousands in Egypt. 

language of Canaan. That is Hebrew. 
In actual fact the Jews in Egypt them- 
selves soon forgot their native speech, 
and the Old Testament had to be trans- 
lated into Greek for their use. 

city of destruction. Some Hebrew 
MSS. and LXX read city of the sun, 
that is On or Heliopolis. The word for 
destruction may be translated lion, and 
some see in it a reference to Leontopolis 
(i.e. lion-city), where Onias IV built a 
Jewish temple in 160 B.c. Josephus 
tells us that in appealing to Ptolemy 
Philometer for permission to build he 
referred to this prophecy. 

19. an altar. The prophet does not 
intend to limit sacrifice to Jerusalem, 
thus ignoring the Deuteronomic law of 
the one sanctuary. 

a pillar. This may be merely for a 
monument, and so would hardly infringe 
the prohibition of Dt 16 *. 

20..a saviour. Possibly a reference to 
Ptolemy Lagi (322-285), surnamed Soter 
(=saviour), who seized Egypt after the 
death of Alexander. 

' 23. Assyria. In later times this meant 
Syria (originally named Aram). 

XX. The Sign of Egypt’s Captivity.— 
For three years before the fall of Ashdod 
Isaiah had gone about unclad and barefoot 
—the garb of the captive—to symbolize 
the coming fate of Egypt and Ethiopia 
at the hand of the Assyrians. Their fate 
will fill with despair and dismay those 
who had placed their hopes for de- 
liverance on such feeble helpers. 

1. In the year. Ashdod fell in 711 
after only a short resistance. 

.2. This verse does not agree with 
8, which presupposes three years already 
to have elapsed. 
naked. This is not exact; the prophet 
still retained his inner garment. 
_ 4. Sargon did not actually ative this 
prophecy. 

6. this coastland. The whole of Pales- 
tine including Judah and the various 
other small nations. 

XXI. 1-10. The Fall of Babylon.— 
This oracle contains a description of the 


» \ fall of Babylon before the assaults of the 


Elamites and Medes. The obvious re- 
_ ference is to its capture by Cyrus in 538, 


; in which case Isaiah cannot have. been 
_ the author. Babylon was actually cap-— 


tured several times during the active 
period of Isaiah’s ministry, but by the 
Assyrians—who are not mentioned in this 
passage—and not by the Medes. The 
style is obscure and abrupt, and not like 
that normally employed by Isaiah. 

The invaders come up like a whirlwind 
from the desert, and in a vision the prophet 
sees the horrors which will befall Babylon. 
The defenders spend.their time in feasting, 
from which they are suddenly called to 
arms. The prophet is bidden to set a 
watchman who will give the alarm when 
he sees the approach of hostile horsemen. 
At length he announces the coming of the 
Persians, and in the same breath the fall 
of Babylon. The prophet assures his 
downtrodden countrymen that his mes- 
sage comes from Jehovah Himself. 

1, the wilderness of the sea. The title 
is obscure, and no satisfactory explana- 
tion can be given. LXX omits of the sea. 

3. The prophet’s sympathy with Baby- 
lon is unusual and also needless, for when 
the cizy was taken by Cyrus there was 
apparently no fighting. 

5. set a watch. Better with margin 
spread the carpets, upon which the guests 
would recline. 

6. seta watchman. Perhaps, as Peake 
thinks, ‘ the prophet himself in his trance 
condition.’ More probably the figure of the 
watchman is used in order to make the 
message more vivid. 

9. Babylon is fallen. 
£4 %).534% 

10. my threshing. The Jews are so 
addressed because of all their humiliations 
in Babylon. 

11 f. Oracle on Edom.—This oracle is 
as short as it well can be, and consists of 
a single question and the prophet’s answer 
to it. The occasion and authorship are 
alike unknown, though the style seems 
to demand a date later than that of 
Isaiah. Cheyne suggests 593 B.c. when 
Edom and Judah were on friendly terms 
(Jer 27°). Others bring it down much 
later, in spite of the difficulty of assigning 
a prophecy so friendly in tone to a time 
subsequent to the fall of Jerusalem and 
the taunts of Edom, which seem never to 
have been forgotten (cf. Ps 137 ”). 

A voice comes to the prophet in his 
office of watchman and asks if the night 
is yet gone. The reply is ambiguous— 
the morning of relief will come, but behind 
it is night once more. 

Ir, Dumah. Neither of the 
this name in the Old Testamen 


Quoted in Rev 


is. con- 


| nected with Edom. The heading may 
| come from a later editor and Teuereens 


the silence ee of death. 


laces. . 
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watchman. Hebrew means guardian, 
a different word froni that in °. | 

13-17. Oracles on Arab Tribes.—Two 
tribes are addressed, the Dedanites (1315) 
and the men of Kedar (!°f.).. The former 
are addressed with sympathy, the latter 
in more formal terms. In the time of 
Isaiah some of the Arab tribes were sub- 
dued by Assyria, and this oracle may 
refer to that process. It is better, how- 
ever, to date it with the preceding sections. 
The last two verses may be older and 
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ness of heart or sheer desperation, persist 
in followng after riotous pleasures. The 
prophet delivers Jehovah’s judgement— 
such conduct can only be ex’piated by the 
death of all the offenders. 

I. valley of vision. «From °. 

6. Elam ... quiver. The Elamites 
were famous archers (Jer 49 3°). 

Kir. The home of the Syrians of 
Damascus (Am 9 ’). 

10. houses ... wail. ‘The graphic 
picture of the ramparts allowed to fall 


have become attached to *4 owing to 
similarity of subject-matter. 

The caravans of the Dedanites have 
to take refuge in the forest (better bush) 
in order to avoid their enemies. They 
are thus cut off from the oasis, and the 
men of Tema are bidden (so margin) to 
succour them. The prophet then turns 
to Kedar, foretelling disaster to it within 
a year in spite of its famous archers. 

13. Dedanites, mentioned in Jer 4a °; 
Ezek 2515, etc. They were a nomadic 
tribe living south-east of Edom. 

14. Tema—a neighbouring tribe. 

16. Kedar was noted for its flocks (Jer 
mote ezek 27,71). o. 

XXII. 1-14. The Levity of Jerusalem. 
—On the genuineness of this prophecy 
there is no difference of opinion: it is 
accepted by all as Isaianic. The situa- 
tion is clear. Jerusalem is face to face 
with grave danger, and her children spend 
the time in feasting and debauchery. 

’ The occasion may be the raising of the 
siege by Sennacherib (see 2 K 1814), or 


into decay, with Oriental insouctance, 
and of the houses of the citizens being 
feverishly torn down to provide the most 
easily accessible material for immediate 
repair in a sudden emergency, is a side- 
light on ancient Jerusalem life of much 
value’ (R. A. S. Macalister). 

II. a reservoir. The pool now called 
E]-Birket el-Hamra. 

between the two walls. This phrase 
seems to be a regular description of the 
lower part of the Tyropceon valley. It 
lay outside the city, but the ramparts of 
the two ridges formed its boundaries. 

13. let us eat, etc. Quoted by St. Paul 
anim COTES) 2h 

15-25. The Denunciation of Shebna.— 
Shebna seems to have been a foreigner 
(cf. 1°), which may have added bitterness 
to Isaiah’s denunciation. His successor 
Eliakim is held up by the prophet as a 
model of virtue, and it is exceedingly 
unlikely that **f. came from him. No 
doubt they represent the facts of the 
case, for in all ages the East has been the 


it may be as Wade suggests, ‘the 
moment when Hezekiah first asserted his 
independence of Assyria, and when the 
‘citizens of Jerusalem went wild with 
excitement at the outbreak of hostilities, 
which they confronted with a confidence 
and light-heartedness which Isaiah knew 
to be ill-justified.’ 

The prophet with his outward eye 
sees a joyous city, and the people crowd- 
‘ing on the housetops. With his inward 
eye he sees something far different: men 
dead from-famine or disease, and the 

nation’s leaders in flight or captivity. 
- He cannot partake in the feverish exulta- 
tion of the people, for a day of disaster 
is at hand. In his vision the city is sur- 
_ rounded by foemen; archers, chariots, and 
horsemen fill the valleys; the defenders 
are looking to their feeble armaments 
and gazing in dismay at the gaps in their 
walls. Efforts are made to repair the - 
tifications and to increase the water- 
bu 
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h ‘calls to weeping and 
ither in hard- 
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home, though not exclusively, of corrupt 
administration. In 36° Eliakim is ‘ over 
the household,’ and a certain Shebna is 
scribe; it is by no means clear that the 
latter is the person of that name who is 
condemned here. 

The prophet’s indignation is aroused 
by Shebna’s having prepared a magnificent 
tomb for himself. He foretells that 
Jehovak will wind Shebna round and 
round like a ball, and toss him into a far — 
country, where he will die, and all his 
pomp and glorycome to naught. Into his 
office of steward will be promoted Eliakim, 
one who will be a father to the nation. 
He will possess the key of David with an — 
absolute power of opening and shutting, 
and like a nail securely driven intoa wall _ 
he will remain firmly fixed in his office. , — 
A later writer has added an ironical con- ~ 

clusion which records how the nail haG rs: 
so many'things hung upon it that atlast = 
iicave way Ph! relreae ks: 
- Tn connexion with this condemnation © 

_of Shebna it is interesting to remember 

| that denunciations of individuals are not a 
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common in the prophetic literature. It 
was, as a rule, the whole nation of which 
the prophets despaired ; individual sinners 
were merely isolated examples of a general 
depravity. ‘ 

15. Shebna. The name is Aramaic 
in form and suggests that Shebna was a 
Syrian. 

16. whom hast thou here ? Shebna 
as a foreigner, or perhaps a man of low 
rank—the name of his father is not given 
—had no right to make a sepulchre 
amongst the great men. 

18. chariots were a mark of ostentation. 

22. the key. .Cf. Rev 37; Mt 16%. 

XXIII. The Fall and Revival of Tyre.— 
This oracle consists of two parts, for 1°18, 
which predicts the revival of Tyre, is best 
taken as a post-exilic addition. The rest 
of the oracle is of doubtful authorship, 
and most probably refers to the famous 
siege of Tyre by Nebuchadrezzar in 
585-577 B.c. Ifit is a genuine prophecy 
of Isaiah the occasion will be the siege 
by Shalmaneser, c. 727-722 (if Josephus 
is here a trustworthy authority), or the 
threat of Sennacherib’s invasion in 701. 

Phoenician ships on their way home 
are warned of the disaster which has 
befallen Tyre. The dwellers on the 
coastland are bidden to be silent. Tyre 
was a great port, the market of the 
nations, to which came the corn of Egypt; 
now she has fallen. Zidon too will be 
ashamed, for the ocean itself no longer 
recognizes her children. The fall of Tyre 
brings dismay to Egypt, and the Phe- 
nicians themselves are advised to seek 
refuge in distant Tarshish, and to leave 
their own ancient and once flourishing 
city. The prophet then enquires for 
the source of Tyre’s downfall, and finds 
it in the purpose of Jehovah. He has 
taken account of her dependencies, and her 
fortresses are to be destroyed. Zidon is 
bidden to fly to Cyprus in a vain search 
for rest. In after years Tyre will once 
more rejoice and recover her old trade 
and world-wide influence. But the pro- 
fits of her merchandise will then be 
devoted to Jehovah. 

i. Kittim. That is Cyprus. 

3. Shihor. The Nile (Jer 2 1%). 

_ 8. the crowning city. Some of the 
Phoenician colonies became monarchies: 

, e.g. Carthage. 
11. Canaan is here only in the Old 


Westament used as an equivalent for 


Phoenicia. It was so used by the Phe- 
nicians themselves. 

13 is very obscure. Possibly Chal- 
deans should be emended to Kittim or 
Canaanites. 


15. seventy years. The period of 
Judah’s captivity also (Jer 254, 297°). 

according ... one king. Not to be 
taken literally; the phrase means con- 
tinuously and without change. 

17. herhire. ‘There is not throughout 
history a more perfect incarnation of the 
mercenary spirit than the Phoenician 
nation’ (G. A. Smith). 

18. holinesstotheLord. Cf. Zech 14 ”°. 

XXIV.-XXVII.. Judgement for the 
Nations and Release for Israel.—These 
chapters, although originally not a unity, 
now form a complete whole, apocalyptic 
in character and seemingly of a date much 
later than the time of Isaiah. The late 
date is inferred from the presence in the 
passage of many ideas not found in 
genuine utterances of the prophet. Such 
are, amongst others, the forecast of the 
abolition of death, the representation of 
the world-empires under the figures of 
great monsters, the existence of celestial 
enemies and their alliance with earthly 
kings, and, in general, the vastness of the 
convulsions which are to afflict the earth. 
Apart from these novel ideas the style 
alone suggests that Isaiah is not the 
author of the passage asa whole. Points 
of contact with his usual manner are not 
indeed wanting, Driver thinks, by the 
borrowing of expressions from him, but 
reminiscences from other prophets are 
also found. The style is laboured and 
artificial, synonymous terms are grouped 
together for the sake of emphasis, allitera- 
tion is.much sought after, and there is a 
decided fondness for novel expressions and 
obscure images. 

The city whose doom is foretold is 
probably Babylon, but as Driver says: 
“The lineaments of the city . . . are so 
indistinct and unsubstantial that the 
picture seems rather to be an ideal one: 
Babylon becomes a type of the powers of 
heathenism .. . destined in God’s good 
time to be overthrown.’ 

The prophecy, from its very vagueness, 
is difficult to date. In its final form it 
has been applied to the break-up of the 
Persian Empire before the onslaughts of 
Alexander the Great (334-331 B.c.), but 


‘its tone suggests the overthrow of some 


power from whom Judah had received 
treatment harsher and more vindictive 
than from the successors of Cyrus. On 
the whole, it is wiser not to attempt too 


precise a dating. The object before the | 


writer or writers was to encourage a faint- 


hearted people by the reminder that the 


might of God was equal to any emergency, 


| even if their opponents were not only 
‘flesh and blood,’ but also ‘ spiritual a4 
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powers in the heavenly places’; and this 
is a reminder which“is needed in almost 
every age of the Church’s life. 

XXIV. A Forecast of World-wide 
Catastrophe.—A great catastrophe is 
coming upon the earth, and in it all classes 
will alike be involved. The earth has 
been contaminated by those who dwell 
in it, therefore all feasting and merriment 
will’ cease. Every city lies desolate 
because mirth and joy have been cut off. 
Various forms of tribulation threaten the 
inhabitants of the earth, and those who 
escape one will fall under the other. 
Floods and earthquakes are amongst the 
afflictions. But man is not to suffer 
alone; the heavenly powers of evil are 
to be punished along with earthly kings, 
and shut upinasure dungeon. Jehovah 
will then reign in glory, having subdued 
all His enemies. 

2. the priest. In the late period the 
priesthood was all-powerful. 

5. the everlasting covenant is that made 
with Noah (Gen 9° ff.). 

‘Io. city of confusion. 
a reference to false gods. 
every city. 

14-16. These verses are obscure and do 
not fit the context. 

18. windows on high. Cf. Gen 71. 

21. highones. Cf.Eph2?; Rom 8 *f. 

22. shutup. Cf.Enoch1o!? f.,18 49 ff.; 
2.P:24>Jude*. 

XXV. 1-5. Thanksgiving after De- 
liverance——This short poem of thanks- 
giving seems to have been interpolated 
into a context which consists of predic- 
tions. The date of the passage is a 
matter for conjecture ; Wade suggests that 
it ‘may have been evoked by some 
decisive success obtained by Alexander.’ 

The Lord is praised because He has 
overthrown a hostile city. The strong 

_ people will therefore honour Him. He 
has been a refuge for the poor and dis- 
tressed in the time of their oppression. 

Just as the clouds put a limit to the 
sun’s heat, so the attacks of the terrible 
ones have been terminated. 

2. acity. LXX has cities as in 24 10,12, 

palace, better fortress. : 

4. a storm against the wall. A small 
change gives the reading a winter storm. 
6-8. Felicity for all Peoples in Zion.— 
The predictions are now resumed after the 

break caused by the last section. 

The Lord is about to make a great 

feast in Zion, not for Israel only, but for 


all peoples. 
to an end, so that they will no more need 


LXX reads 


to wear the mourner’s veil. Death will 


_ be abolished and all tears and sorrow 
i Bow." 3 f eae i: ae : : : 
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There is perhaps | 


| Jewish people. 


He will bring their sorrows 
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6. wines on the lees are old wines of 
full flavour. 

7. the face of the covering is the 
outer surface of the veil (cf. Job 41 13, 
margin). 

8. swallowed up death. Quoted z Cor 
15 °4. The reference is not to the resur- 
rection of those already dead, but to the 
abolition of death itself. 

will wipe away, etc. 
Gis cee tae 

9-12. The Downfall of Moab.—The 
occasion of this song is quite unknown, 
and the special enmity against Moab, 
perhaps here a type of all Israel’s enemies 
(Cheyne), cannot be accounted for (but 
see note below). 

The people have waited for the Lord, 
and He has saved them. The fate of 
Moab is to be far different, for the Lord 
will press him down like straw in a dung- 
pit, and all his frantic efforts to save 
himself will prove abortive. 

10. Moab. Moabites joined with the 
Babylonians in spoiling Judah (2 K 24”). 

XXVI. 1-19. Anticipations and La- 
ments.—This poem throws an inter- 
esting sidelight on the mind of the 
On the one side they 
trusted in the sure promises of Jehovah, 
on the other the present distress was deep 
enough to shake the strongest faith. 
Each of these factors plays its part in the 


Quoted Rev 


| present passage. 


Jerusalem is a secure stronghold and 
the faithful people are called to enter 
intoit. The Lord will keep in peace those 
who trust in Him. And, indeed, He is 
worthy of trust like a ‘rock of ages.’ The 
proud have been humbled to the ground, 
but the just find safety and guidance. 
Jehovah’s people long for Him and for 
the vindication of His justice. But the 
unrighteous will not be moved by such 
a manifestation nor look to the Lord. 
Others have ruled over God’s people, 
‘but in His name alone will they trust, for 
He has destroyed the very memory of the 
former tyrants. The nation is enlarged 
and its frontiers extended. But now the 
people are few, and the pains which the 
nation endures, though as intense as 
birth-pangs, yet bring no increase to the 
people. The Lord will restore to them 
the faithful dead, and so will the nation be 


_ enlarged. 


1. salvation. God’s protection is more 


| than strong walls. 


s. the lofty city. Again there is a 


| reference, as in 24°, 25 *, to the destruc- 
tion of an unnamed city. 
| the present passage a reference to the fall 
| of Tyre in 332. ; 
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8. thy name. The name represents 
Jehovah’s revealed power and goodness. 

13. other lords. Their various heathen 
oppressors. 

19 seems to teach a resurrection of the 
righteous. Some scholars, however, ex- 
plain it away as a figurative reference to 
the exiles (cf. Ezek 37). 

20-X XVII. 1. The Coming Judgément. 
—The Lord’s judgement is about to come 
upon the world, yet the faithful remain 
under shelter. In that day He will 
punish the nations, here symbolized by 
various monsters. 

21. her blood. Cf. Gen 411. 

XXVII. 1. The monsters are mytho- 
logical in origin, and are best taken as 
symbolizing world-powers, the dragon 
representing Egypt and the two serpents 
either Assyria and Babylon, or Babylon 
and Persia. For other proposed explana- 
tions see Wade ad loc. 

2-6. Jehovah’s Vineyard.—The concep- 
tion of Israel as a vineyard goes back 
at least as far as the time of Isaiah. 
In 51% the vineyard is ungrateful and 
meriting destruction; here, on the con- 
trary, the Lord will water it and keep it 
continually. In days to come this vine 
will fill the world with its fruit. 

3. lest any hurt it. The original text 
is defective. A slight emendation gives 
the reading Jest its leafage be missing (cf. 
jen T7*): 

4. Fury. That is against Israel. 

7-11. Israel’s Hopeful Future.—Israel 
may have confidence since her oppressors 
have received much severer punishment 
than herself. At the same time idolatry 
is still a crime, and must be given up. 
A description follows of the ruined state 
of the unnamed city, the stronghold of 
Israel’s oppressors. 

This section fits badly into its context, 
and is not without internal difficulties. 
The reference of 1° f. is obscure, but the 
hopeful tone of the previous verses seems 

} to preclude any thought of Jerusalem as 
_ the ruined city, as Cheyne suggests: the 
passage, however, may not be a unity. 

8. east wind. The violent and de- 

_ structive sirocco. 
9. Asherim and the sun-images. Cf. 
Foose ESE sa OP ein, ? 
_ 12 £. The Close of the Apocalypse.—The 
people of Jehovah are to be recalled from 


opening verse is obscure. 

_ 13. Assyria here represents Persia. 

_ . XXVIII. 1-6. The Fate of Samaria.— 
“pes This prophecy must come from a time 
_ anterior to 722 B.c: when it was fulfilled. 


aris the lands where they are dispersed by. 


an the sounding of a great trumpet. The | probably taking part. 


Its presence in a collection of prophecies 
dealing with the fate of Judah may be 
intended to warn the people of the 
southern kingdom of the similarity of 
their offences and the certainty of their 
punishment. 

The city upon which the drunken 
people of Samaria prided themselves will 
become like a fading garland, or like the 
first-ripe fig which is plucked and eaten 
as soon as it has been perceived. But the 
Lord will be a crown to the remnant of 
His people (? Judah), and the inspirer of 
judge and warrior alike. 

1. the crown. Samaria’s situation on 
a hill-top no doubt suggested the com- 
parison. Its glory would fade like the 
garlands on the heads of the drunken 
revellers. 

4. the first-ripe fig. These began to 
ripen in June, whereas the season for figs 
was August. ~ 

sf. are probably a later appendix 
written concerning Judah. 

7-22. The Fate of Judah.— But it is not 
Ephraim alone which is being led astray 
by strong drink; in Judah the priest and 
the prophet are under its influence, and 
so give wrong guidance. The prophet is 
mvucked by the revellers, who liken him to 
an instructor of children with his con- 
tinual repetitions. The stern reply is 
flung back that if they reject the prophet’s 
simple teaching they will have to learn 
their lesson from people of a foreign 
tongue. They have refused their true 
rest, and now a message of destruction is 
coming upon them. The leaders of the 
people imagine that they have made a 
treaty with death and hell, so that no 
harm can come their way. But their 
trust is in a vain thing; the only sure 
foundation is the stone which the Lord ~ 
Himself will lay in Zion. The refuge of 
the people will be swept away and their 
agreement with death prove a delusion, for 
their enemies will give them no rest, and’ 
in their terror they will come to see the | 
truth of the divine message and the in- 
adequacy of their own carefulplans. The 
Lord will reveal Himself in action, and 
His actions will confirm the prophet’s 
words. 

8. the tables, etc. ‘To understand the 
prophet’s abhorrence we must remember 
that these tables were to hold the sacri- 
ficial meal in which the drunkards were © 


} 


Io. precept ... line. It is doubtful 


_whether the Hebrew words are intended | 


to have any meaning ; they mays be mere . 
jingling nonsense. 


‘12. A pee policy was ' ‘Trust sy 
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in Jehovah; and do not meddle with 
matters which do not directly concern 
you. 

_16. a stone. This must mean the 
divine protection, if not Jehovah Himself 
(cf.1 P2*), where the same figure is 
used of our Lord and His Church. 

shall not make haste. LXX shail not 
be put to shame. 

21. Areference to David’s victory over 
the Philistines recorded in 2S 5 225 
where Baal Perazim and Geba are the 
places named. 

23-29. A Parable of Judgement.—The 
‘ploughman does not plough for ever, but 
when the ground is ready he puts in the 
seed, each kind of seed in the appointed 
place. So in threshing different methods 
are adopted for different kinds of grain. 
This kind of wisdom comes from the Lord, 

,and shall not the Lord—so the prophet 
expects his hearers to Satine iste 
His own treatment to the requirements of 
His people ? 

The argument derives much of its force 
from the ancient belief that agricultural 
operations were carried on according to 
traditional rules and with appropriate 


. rites: to ignore these would be to court 


disaster. 

25. cast abroad. In ancient times the 
seed was scattered over the field, not sown 
in rows. 

fitches, better vetches or black cummin 
(as margin). 


27. asharp ... instrument. Asledge 


_ with spikes-on the underside. 


XXIX. The Humiliation of Ariel. 
The greater part of this chapter seems to 
be the genuine work of Isaiah; various 
insertions, however, have been made into 
it, including probably the whole~of 174. 
The prophet’s utterances were aroused 
by attempts on the part of the pro- 
Egyptian faction in Judah to guard them- 


selves from the approach of Sennacherib 


somewhere in the years 705-701 B.C. 
1-8. Ariel, the city which David once 


_ besieged, is threatened with disaster. 


Armies of aliens, directed by Jehovah 


- Himself, will now encircle her, and her 


glory will be brought low. From her 
humiliation, however, the Lord will rescue 


_* her by a sudden intervention, and all her 


- foes will be scattered like dust or chaff 
_beforeastrong wind. The memory of the 


besieging host will be only a nightmare, 


< but for the foes themselves it will be as 


b 


_ a tantalizing dream when awakening robs 


the sleeper of some great pleasure. 

1. Ariel probably = Altar-hearth; it is 

; Jerusalem as the centre of the 

of Jehovah, PEaane sgh nF EN Te 
se v pre 4 ye y, 


1 Le Bee yer oT 
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4. out of the dust. A posture of 
humiliation, and also the place from which 
the wizard, by ventriloquism, makes the 
voice of the dead proceed. 

g-12. The Lord has caused a super- 
natural slumber to come upon the leaders 
of the people, so that they stagger like 
drunken men: None can understand the 
signs of the times, which are like a sealed 
book to the learned and like an impossible 
task for the unlearned. 

10. Quotedin Rom 11 8. 

the prophets . . . the seers. 
glosses. 

13-14. The Lord will.bring to naught 
the designs of those whose worship is 
merely formal and traditional. 

13. a commandment of men. A mere 
form with nothing spiritual about it. 

14. wisdom, etc. A reference to the 
political devices by which the leaders 
thought salvation would be won. 


Delete as 


15-24. This oracle begins with a con- » 


demnation of those who seek to hide 
their plans from the Lord—the reference 
is probably to some secret treaty with 
Egypt. They forget that the potter 
moulds the clay, not the clay the potter, 
that the Creator is wiser and more 
powerful than the creature. Then there 
follows a passage (17*4) promising a 
glorious transformation of nature, much 
in the manner of later prophecy, and a 
golden age for the poor and oppressed. 
Jacob will be free and, will worship truly, 
and even the perverse will begin to under- 
stand. 

16. the potter.’ A common figure (cf. 
45°, 64%; Jer18**%; Rom9*). 

18. This verse seems to provide for the 
needs of those mentioned in ° f. 

19. The meek... the poor.- These 
terms suggest the post-exilic period. 

22. redeemed Abraham. The. Old 
Testament contains no reference to a re- 
demption of Abraham, but Rabbinic tradi- 
tion records his rescue from a fiery furnace. 

XXX. 1-17. The Folly of Trust in 
Egypt.—This section develops the situa- 
tion recorded in 291%, and comes from 
about the same date. There is no reason 


for questioning its genuineness. Itcon- © 


sists of two utterances, 1° and ®1”. 


1-5. A further denunciation of those . 


who trust in their own political intrigues 
for safety instead of relying upon Jehovah 


and seeking counsel from His prophets. xf 


Egypt upon whom they rely will: be a 
source of bitter disappointment. 
- I. cover, etc. 


The meaning isobscure. 


The actual Hebrew means weave a web — Be 


_ (so margin), and may refer to the involved _ ries 
intrigues conducted by the pro-Egyptian. 


_ The Lord is waiting to show mercy to 
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party. Robinson (Clar. Bib.) accepts the 
meaning pour out a drink offering, and 
refers it to religious rites, perhaps con- 
nected with the.ratification of a treaty. 

2. Pharaoh. The Egyptian monarch 
here referred to was probably Sabako. 
The towns mentioned represent the wide 
extent of his dominions. 

4. Hanes. An important city in the 
Nile valley, south of Memphis, later known 
as Heracleopolis Magna. 

6-17. This \oracle has the heading 
‘ Burden of the beasts of the Southland.’ 
Duhm suggests that it stood originally 
among the oracles with titles in 13-23. 
The message of the passage is similar to 
the message of that which precedes it— 
the folly of trust in Egypt.. The ambas- 
sadors of Judah carry down theirtreasures, 
through the unknown terrors of the 
desert, to a people who cannot be of any 
real help tothem. The prophet is bidden 
to write down his message (cf. 8") so that 
when it is confirmed by the actual event 
the record will be available. The people 
are disobedient and seekers after false 
security. They despise the message of 
God and trust in force and duplicity. 
They will suddenly crash down like a 
cracking wall, and so great will be their 
tuin that it can be likened to the shivering 
of a piece of crockery. The only wise 
policy, quiet trust in God’s protection, 
had been rejected, and in consequence 
tne horses of which they were so proud 
would be used only for flight. Panic and 
disaster are foretold, so great that the 
host will be split up into a number of 
units as isolated as a flag-staff on a hill-top. 

e: burden: oracle (margin). See on 
Ue yee 

beasts of the South. The animals re- 
ferred to in the latter part of the verse. 
oben g- serpents, CraNiwer “seDt 

7. Rahab is used of Egypt in Ps 874 
(cf. Ezek 29 *), but elsewhere is an im. 
personation of chaos (51 °; Job 9}5, 2612), 
The word seems to mean bluster or arro- 
gance. 

13. as a breach. A small crack 
gradually widens until the whole wall 
comes down. 

“17. beacon. 
(so margin). 

18-26. A Promise of Restoration.— 
This oracle, containing hopes of a blessed 
future for the nation, is very similar to 
291724, and probably belongs to a later 
period than that of Isaiah, since Judah 
seems already to have lost its independ- 
ence, 


Better flag-staff or mast 


His people and to comfort them in their 
affliction. Even in times of adversity 
and necessity divine guidance will not be 
lacking. Realizing God’s goodness the 
people will cast away their useless idols. 
The work of the agriculturist will be 
blessed, so that an ample supply of food, 
not only for man but also for beast, will 
be available. In the day of the Lord’s 
vengeance on His enemies rivers will 
break out in the high ground and the light 
of the moon will be as bright as that of 
the sun, the sun itself becoming seven 
times brighter. 

20. teachers. Read teacher in each case’ 
as Margin. 

22. the overlaying. Cf.401%; Jer 10 *f. 

24. savoury provender. The original 
salted should be retained (cf. Virgil, 
Georg., ili, 394). 


26. sevenfold. To give the same rate, 


of increase as in the case of the moon, 
whose light was said to be a seventh of 
that of the sun (Enoch 73 %). 

27-33. The Overthrow of Assyria.— 
This oracle may well be the genuine work 
of Isaiah in spite of criticisms, both of 
style and contents, which have been 
directed against it. 

The Lord comes like a dark storm-cloud 
full of threatenings. The rumbling of the 
thunder and the sudden dart of the 
lightning are the outward expressions of 
His wrath, as is the blast of wind which 
goes before it. The nations will be tested 
and destroyed, but God’s people will 
rejoice as those who keep a great religious 
festival, or as those who ascend the 
Temple hill. The bursting of the storm 
throws the Assyrians into confusion, and 
they flee, sustaining such terrible losses 


that vast funeral pyres become necessary | 


to destroy the corpses. 

27. the name: that is Jehovah Him- 
self as revealed. 

28. an overflowing stream, such as 
suddenly fills the wadis and carries all 
before it. 

32. This verse makes no sense: see 
further Wade. 

33. Topheth, which was the name ol 
part of the valley of Hinnom, probably 
means fire-place. . 
which originally = the (divine) king. 

XXXI. The Lord, and not Egypt, will 
Save Zion.—This chapter is a very diffi- 


the king. A betterrendering is Molech, ° 


cult one, and has evidently suffered not - : 


a little from interpolations. As it stands 
Jehovah is represented both as attacking 
and as defending Jerusalem (‘f.). Prob- 


ably * f. are to be rejected, and ® will then 


be anaturalsequelto®, 


“yg 
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Woe to those who trust in the cavalry 
and chariots of Egypt rather than in the 
Lord. He too has wisdom, and, what 
is quite as important, power as well. 
The Egyptians, after all, are only human, 
and together with those whom they vainly 
seek to help will meet withruin. Jehovah 
cares as little for man as a lion cares for 
a crowd of shepherds. He will protect 
Zion. Let the Israelites turn again to 
Him and cast aside their idols. The 
Assyrian will then be discomfited by super- 
natural means, fleeing away in terror. 

I. chariots. The Egyptian chariots 
were noted at the time of the Exodus 
(Ex 15 *). 

3. flesh . . . spirit. The contrast is 
between what is human and therefore 
perishable, and what is divine and 
enduring. 

4. upon mount Zion. 
Margin against. 

9. his rock. The source of his con- 
fidence, here apparently the king accord- 
ing to the parallelism. The text may 
not be quite reliable. 

fitewes. = Z10N.)) Cf, 297: 

XXXII. 1-8. The Blessedness of the 
Messianic Age.—The first part of this 
oracle, in spite of some peculiarities of 
language, may be attributed to Isaiah; 
but ®*® seem to be an addition in the 
style of the later Wisdom literature. 

In the coming age a just government will 
be set up and protection will be extended 
to all who need it. The powers of insight 
of mankind will be quickened and their 
follies and impediments removed. The 
fool will no longer be called noble, nor 
the rogue generous. Men’s inward char- 
acters will be revealed by their outward 
acts, the good doing worthy deeds, and 
the wicked evil. 

t. aking. Nospecific person is meant. 

2. the shadow, etc. 
the protection of a just and strong 
government. ; 

g-20. Devastation, then Peace.—This 
prophecy, like that in 3 1**4, is called 
forth by the luxury and indifference of 
the women of Jerusalem. Although the 
authorship has been questioned, in the 
main it seems to come from Isaiah. \ 

_ The wealthy ladies of Jerusalem are 


Better with 


- warned that the vintage of the coming 


year will be a failure, and they are advised 
to lament and mourn. The country will 
be neglected, and even in the towns weeds 
In 


A vivid figure for~ 


[XX XIII, 


and confidence will be restored, and the 
people will once more carry on their 
agricultural and pastoral operations with- 
out fear of molestation. 

10. the vintage. The prophecy may 
have been delivered at-a vintage festival. 

14. palace ... city. If this forecast 
comes from Isaiah (as seems probable), it 
belongs to the early part of his ministry: 
later he promised safety to Zion. 

15-20. Some critics reject these verses 
as out of harmony with their context. 
In any case !® seems to be an insertion. 

XXXII. Jehovah will Deliver Zion 
from a Treacherous Enemy.—In 701 B.c. 
Hezekiah tried to induce Sennacherib to 
leave Jerusalem in safety by the payment 
of a large tribute. Later the Assyrians 
demanded the surrender of the city (2 K 
1814 ff.). To the Jews this must have 
seemed to be an act of treachery, and 
allusions in the present chapter may 
point to this event: e.g. ® (agreement 
broken), 18 (payment. of tribute), and 
possibly * (ambassadors: weeping—over 
the breach of faith ?). Against this sug- 
gested dating of the prophecy it is argued 
by many scholars that ideas and language 
are found which belong to the late post- 
exilic period; these phenomena appear 
especially in f. and ?°?4, Perhaps the 
facts are best accounted for by supposing 
that an original prophecy by Isaiah has 
been amplified to meet a later situation. 
Kennett thinks that the whole chapter 
belongs to the time of the Maccabzan 
deliverance, when ecstatic joy burst forth 
in Jerusalem and Judah on the banish- 
ment of the foreigners. The prophecy 
falls into three sections: 17% 7-12, 13-24. 

1-6. Woe to the enemy for his unpro- 
voked and treacherous attack; retribution 
will come upon him. May Jehovah daily 
renew His help. When the Lord arises 
the nations fly in panic, and their goods 
can be spoiled without hindrance. Jeho- 
vah rules on high, and He hath established 
justicein Zion. True stability is based on 
the fear of God. 

2. their arm. Read our arm with 
Vulgate and Syriac. 

4. caterpillar. Really some species of 
locust. is 

6. The text is uncertain. - 

7-12. The envoys return weeping, for 
the land is wasted and no treaties will 
restrain the enemy. Nature shares in 
the desolation. But the final issue lies 
with Jehovah who is about to intervene. 
The schemes of the foe will prove abortive; 
disappointment and fury await them. 

7. valiant ones. 


\ 


Hebrew Aviels per- 
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8. high ways. Cf. Jg5° 


cities. A slight emendation gives wit- 
nesses. / 

g. Lebanon. ..Carmel... Sharon recur 
In 35 ”. 


13-24. Jehovah calls upon all men to 
consider His might as exhibited in the 
salvation of Zion. Jehovah’spresenceisa 
source of terror to the ungodly, but to the 
upright He brings security and peace, 
The sight of a king in royal splendour 
and of wide dominions is promised, and the 
past with its horrors will have become 
a mere memory. No longer will alien 
officials come.amongst them, nor a 
strange tongue be spoken in their midst. 
Zion will be ‘as secure as a carefully 
pitched tent, and around Jerusalem will 
be the protecting power of the Lord, a 
surer guarantee of safety than the broad 
tivers upon which other cities prided 
themselves, or a fleet of war-galleys. If 
any hostile ship should approach it would 
meet with disaster, and be a prey to the 
people whom it had despised. Sickness 
and sin shall both alike be banished. 

14. devouring fire. Fire consumes the 
ungodly (cf. 44,618), but purifies the 
penitent (6 ° f.). ; 

' 15.4. Much of these verses is parallel 
to Psalms (e.g. 15 7°, 187, 24%f.), and 
may be borrowed. 

17. the king in his beauty. Perhaps 
in contrast to Hezekiah in robes of mourn- 
ing (37). 

18. muse on the terror, ‘In future 
men would ... scarcely believe their 
eyes when they saw no more evidence of 
the presence of those who had exacted the 
tribute paid to the foreign oppressor’ 
(Kennett, Schweich Lect., 70). 

counted the towers. In order to see 
which should be destroyed. 

I9. adeepspeech. Anunknown tongue 
was a source of dislike and suspicion 
(cf. Jer 5 1°). 

20-24. These verses on point of style are 
probably late. In parts they are obscure, 


_and 28 seems unsuited to its context. 


XXXIV. The Desolation of Edom.— 


_ The fierce hatred of Edom, characteristic 


of the post-exilic Jews (Obad 1°18; Ezek 
35.043 er 49"), was aroused by the 
Edomite rejoicing over the fall of Jeru- 
salem in 586. This prophecy from its 
tone (cf.631’) must come from an age 


- muchlaterthan that of Isaiah; a late date 
is further supported by the standpoint of 
the chapter—that of exiles encouraged. 
‘by a promise of restoration—as well as 
by features in it which suggest a connexion. 
_ with apocalyptic literature. 


1-4. The nations are called together to 


| as a companion picture to it; in. that 
chapter the awful fate of God’ ‘Ss anes 


1 on ee 


hear their sentence, for Jehovah’s anger 
is aroused against them. The dead 
bodies of the slain will be so numerous 
that their smell will ascend on high, and 
the mountains be deluged with their ~ 
blood. The heavens will be rolled up like 
a scroll, and the stars will fall like leaves 


in autumn. 


I. utterly destroyed. Placed under a 
Dannie 

4. all their host. 
648-4; 

5-17. From the picture of a universal 
judgement the prophet turns aside to 
describe the awful fate of Edom in 
particular. The sword of the Lord, full 
of divine wrath, will descend upon the 
luckless nation to execute the ban upon 
its people. A great sacrifice is to be 
offered up to Jehovah at Bozrah, but not 
of fatlings. The day of recompense has 
come, and the wrongs of Zion are not 
forgotten by Zion’s God. Edom itself 
will become like a land destroyed by a 
great conflagration: its streams will be 
molten tar, its very dust brimstone, and 
the land burning pitch. Strange birds 
and beasts will make it their home, and 
through lack of human inhabitants weeds 
will spring up in the palaces and strong- 
holds. The reader is challenged to verify 
the accuracy of this prediction by com- 
paring the state of Edom with written 
prophecies foretelling its fate. 

6. Bozrah, in Edom, is distinct from 
the city of the same name in Moab (Jer 
48 **). 

7. wild-oxen. An extinct species of 
powerful oxen, perhaps the wuvrus of 
Cesar (de Bell. Gall., vi, 28): see further 
my note on Nu 237% (West. Comm.). 
AV ‘unicorns’ is a guéss. 

10. smoke thereof (cf. Gen 19 7°). The 
whole description seems suggested by the 
fate of Sodom and Gomorrah, cities on 
the borders of Edom. 

Il. pelican...porcupine. Seeon 14 2°. 

‘confusion . . . emptiness: foha and 
bdhu—the words of Gen 12, ‘ waste and 
void.” A return to primitive chaos is 
suggested (cf. Jer 4 78). 

14. satyr. See on 13 21, 

the night-monster. Hebrew: Lilith’ 
(Vulgate Lamia), a female demon in 
Babylonian folklore. The Rabbis Say. 
that she was Adam’s first wife. 

16. the book of the Lord. Some, written 


Cf. Mk 13,25; Rev 


| prophecy is referred to. 


XXXV. The Fertility of udeh eas es 


| beautiful prophecy probably comes from. _ 


the same writer as 34, and is intended — 


is described, here the felicity of His 
chosen. Many parallels to the later part 
of Isaiah can be found in it. 

The desolate wilderness will become as 
beautiful and fragrant as the noted dis- 
tricts of Lebanon, Carmel, and Sharon. 
No cause for fear need vex the trembling 
heart, for the Lord is at hand to punish 
_ the wicked and to restore those who are 
_ afflicted. The desert itself will be full of 
refreshing streams, and the haunts of 
_ wild beasts will become fertile fields. 
_ Further, to help the returning pilgrims, 

a great high-road is to be constructed 

from which the unclean and every evil 
_ beast will be excluded. The prophecy 
concludes with an ecstatic outburst 
describing the joy of those whom the 
Lord hath redeemed. 


F 
: 


I. the rose. Better, with margin, 
autumn crocus. 
7. glowing sand: ‘The rendering 


“mirage’’ (margin) is very attractive. 
The phantom lake which deceives the 
traveller in the desert will be replaced by 
teal pools of water. But it forms no 
good parallel to thirsty ground, and is not 
suitable in 49 1°’ (Peake). 

8. way of holiness. That is for holy 
people. 

fools, shall not err therein. EVV are 
apt to mislead. The meaning is that 
fools (i.e. tthe irreligious) will not be 
allowed to wander about on it. 

XXXVI.-XXXIX. The whole. of this 
section, with the exception of the Psalm 
of Hezekiah (38 °°), comes from 2K 
1818-2019, The reader is therefore re- 
- ferred to the notes on those chapters. 

XXXVIII. 9-20. The Psalm of Heze- 
kiah.—This song is lacking in the parallel 
narrative in 2 Kings, and was evidently 

placed here by a late editor.. Like many 

of the psalms attributed to David and 
others, it is a composition representing 
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the feelings suitable to the person, whose 
name it bears as a title, in the special 
circumstances to which the poem refers. 

What Hezekiah wrote on recovering 
from sickness: I thought that in the 
prime of my life I should pass the gates 
of death and lose the remaining years. 
No more would I see the Lord, nor my 
fellow-men. Like the moving tent of 
the shepherd my life will come to an end, 
or like the threads cut off from the loom. 
All day long I cry in pain, even as a 
twittering swallow or a plaintive dove; 
only enough strength is left to look 
up tothe Lord. The Lord has done it, 
how can I appeal to Him? I shall toss 
about all the hours of sleep because of 
the anguish of my soul. O Lord, let me 
live. J admit that my suffering has been 
for my own profit, and now Thou hast 
saved me from the grave because of Thy 
love for me, and hast forgiven my sins. 
In the grave man is cut off from God, and 
can praise Him no longer. Itis those who 
still have life who can do this—and I am 
doing it this very day—and hand on to 
their children the record of the Lord’s 
goodness. The Lord’s song will be sung 
for ever in the house of the Lord. 

10. noontide is literally ‘quiet’ or 
‘pause.’ The idea may be that Heze- 
kiah fell ill suddenly when no anxieties 
warned him of approaching evil, or it may 
mean in the prime of his life. 

I4. or acrane. Omit as an insertion 
from Jer 87. 

my surety. The 


Lord is Himself 


implored to be His debtor’s surety (cf. 


Jobs 735192"). 

15 cannot be interpreted satisfactorily 
as it stands. Duhm/’s emendations have 
been followed. 

18. the grave. 
was there cut off from God, see Ps 6 °, 30 °, 
88;5-2° £; 705 27. 
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marecaite, oT osetice? Sts By A. GUILLAUME 


- Authorship.—Everyone who reads the 


_ prophecies of Isaiah must be conscious of 
having entered anew world atch. 40. The 
old Judah of courts and kings, of baals 
- and false prophets, has passed away: we 


s 


read of the ruins and ‘ old waste places’ 


and which the Second (Deu- 


of the holy 1 
ero) Isaiah calls u 
; is first the coming deliver- 
ely ordered and its human 


alls upon his people to repair. 


means; and then the problems which ‘ 
confront the pioneers of the Return. — 


Obviously more than a generation has 


elapsed since the Captivity, and at least 


‘a century and,a half since Isaiah en- 


couraged his people to resist the Syro- ~ 


Ephraimite invasion or to stand firm 


against the all-powerful Assyrian. The A 
‘enemy is no longer Assyria, but Babylon. 


\ 


s 


For the idea that man | 


| It ought not to be necessary at the 
a 457 . i +s ene es 
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present day to advance more reasons for 
claiming a Second Isaiah as the author of 
most of the concluding chapters of this 
book. The question is not whether 
Isaiah could have prophesied with so 
much detail of events in the distant 
future; but rather whether his words 
would have been intelligible to the men 
of-his own time, and whether they would 
have preserved them as a sort of ‘ Joanna 
Southcott’s Box.’ Chapters 40-66 have 
been attached to 1-39 merely for con- 
venience. They were too long to be 
placed among the Minor Prophets, so a 
place was found for them at the end of 
‘ Isaiah.’ 

The tremendous tension, the agony of 
men still living, can be felt in Isaiah’s 
words. Fugitives fleeing: to Jerusalem 
bring fresh stories of Assyrian barbarities: 
from hour to hour Isaiah wrestles in prayer 
with Jehovah, emerging to utter words 
charged with faith and promise. 

In the utterances of his great successor 
a similar tension can be felt. There is a 
growing feeling of confidence as the power 
of Cyrus waxes greater; the hidden 
treasures of Croesus, king of Lydia, are 
‘delivered into his hand by Jehovah; he 
is led to undertake the capture of Baby- 
lon; he is Jehovah’s anointed who will 
accomplish His purpose, which is to let 
the people go and to restore the splendour 
of Zion. It is impossible not to feel that 
the writer lived and moved among. the 
men whom he tries to stir up to:cross the 
Syrian desert to their former home. 

The conclusion that the authors of the 
First and Second Parts of ‘Isaiah’ must 


_ be different men of a different age is con- 


a 


firmed by the differences in style and 
language (which must be studied in a 
commentary on the Hebrew). Further, 
as Driver says, ‘ there is no analogy for 
the case of a prophet, transported in spirit 
to a future age, and predicting from that 
standpoint a future remoter still.’ 
Date.—The prophet began his ministry 
some years before the fall of Babylon in 
538. The references he makes to the 
‘north’ and the ‘east’ in 41 % suggest 
a date after the junction between the 
Persians in the east and the Medes in the 
north. This junction was effected in 
549; it is fairly safe to deduct at least a 


year from each terminus, and so we can. 


date the opening prophecies: between the 
years 548 and 539. Probably the upper 
date can be reduced by four or five years. 

But it is clear that the whole of 40-66 
does not date from the Exile: there are 


allusions to the Temple which plainly’ 
_ imply that it is standing ; to a community 
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whose social conditions are not those of 
the Exile, but of the Return; and to the 
nucleus of the returned exiles themselves. 
Again, there are passages which mourn 
the unfulfilled promises of a glowing 
future which had been made by Deutero- 
Isaiah; and others which inveigh against 
the contamination wrought by certain 
Israelites or Samaritans, who are repellent 
to the orthodox party. Many of these 
passages require us to postulate a third 
author, who is often designated Trito- 
Isaiah. 

It has been customary to divide 
book into three parts: (a) 40-48, 
coming deliverance; (b) 49-55, the 
liverance imminent; and (c) 56-66, 
condition of the restored remnant, the 
first two parts being substantially the 
work of the Deutero- and the last of 
the Trito-Isaiah. This arrangement is 
adopted here, save that the two concluding 
chapters 65 and 66 are attributed to the 
Deutero-Isaiah. The last book published 
on Isaiah (Eduard Konig, Das Buch 
Jesaja, Gutersléh, 1926) preserves the 
threefold arrangement thus: (a) 40-48, 
political freedom; (6) 49-55, spiritual 
(getstliche) redemption; and (c) 56-66, 
gratitude to ‘be expressed to God by 
obedience to His law. The conclusion 
is reached that 40-66 is a unity, and was 
written during the Exile. But no notice 
has been taken therein of an illuminating 
book on the exegesis of Deutero-Isaiah 
(Early Judaism, by L. E. Browne) which, 
as will be seen, often explains some of the 
inconsistent policies and conflicting as- 
pirations which are found within this 
book; and, further, the author hardly 


the 
the 
de- 
the 


does justice to the theories he discards. 


Theology.—Deutero-Isaiah teaches in 
majestic language the transcendence of 
God. It is very probable that the lan- 
guage used by the Babylonians in their 
prayers and praises influenced to some 
extent the author’s mind. Parallels have 
been adduced which certainly suggest 
that there was direct influence. But the 
influence acted as a stimulus to the 
prophet’s imagination: it did not compel 
him to slavish imitation. F. Stiimmer 
in J.B.L., xlv, 171 (Einige keilschriftliche 
Parallelen zu Jes. 40-66) shows how 
Marduk was addressed as ‘ He who passeth 
through the heavens, who poureth out 
the earth, who measureth the water of 
The prophet was impressed 
neither by the stately ceremonial of the 


Babylonian temples nor by the language - 


of the more learned of Marduk’s wor- 
shippers: for his own God was so incon- 
ceivably great that, so far from ‘passing _ 


—— se 


strongly developed, 


Lied 


in history past and present. Israel had 
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through’ the heavens, he used as it were 
one hand to measure them; while as for 
the waters of the ocean they would not 
overflow from the palm of his hand ! 

Jehovah is above all; without beginning 
and without end; unchanging, incompre- 
hensible. Yet Heis not out of touch with 
men, for He works His own purposes, 
deliberately chooses men and nations as 
His instruments, and never allows His 
purpose to be thwarted. Jehovah is a 
personal God, a perfect personality, to 
be worshipped and obeyed. He requires 
from men justice and righteousness. 

Again and again the prophet emphasizes 
the omnipotence of God. Monotheism, 
which was more or less implicit in the 
religion of pre-exilic Israel, is now stated 
with a clearness which calls for no ampli- 
fication. 
the Last; there is no God beside Him; 
He is the Creator and Sustainer of the 
universe; only in Him are righteousness 
and strength; He alone can predict the 
future and know the past; He it is who 
controls the march of events. This was 
the True Religion which Israel was to 
proclaim to the world. G. A. Smith thus 
summarizes the four points upon which 
this religion offers itself: ‘ First, it is the 
force of the character and grace of a 
personal God; second, it speaks with a 
high intellectual confidence, whereof its 
scorn is here the chief mark; third, it is 
intensely moral, making man’s sin its 
chief concern; and fourth, it claims the 
control of history, and history has justified 
the claim.’ : 

Righteousness, human and divine, is a 
frequent theme in this prophecy. Jeho- 
vah’s righteousness is an absolute quality 
of His nature. He speaks and acts and 
wills in righteousness. He is the very 
principle of Right; and all that He wills 
is a perfect harmony of moral and intel- 
lectual consistency. God thus. acts ‘ for 
the sake of His righteousness,’ and the 
result of His acts is that righteousness 
springs forth from the earth. Despite 


the prophet’s insistence upon the tran- 


scendence of God, his sense of His person- 
ality is marked by anthropomorphisms, 
particularly when he desires to stress the 
love of God. Thus Jehovah is like a 
shepherd who gathers the lambs to His 
bosom; He comforts His people as a 
mother comforteth her son. Jehovah’s love 
and tenderness are the working and ex- 
pression of His unchanging righteousness. 

The doctrine. of divine election is 
and is a necessary 
-from God’s character as revealed 


es 
ay, 


Jehovah is alone, the First and ° 


been chosen by God to do His work in the 
world, and its sufferings were the result 
of its disobedience. The nations had 
abused their powers, and Israel had 
suffered double. Now a golden age of 
temporal and spiritual happiness was to 
dawn. The ancient covenant was to be 
renewed when Israel came out from 
bondage a second time. This time the 
covenant is to be everlasting. Israel 
must now be a shining light to the world 
of heathen darkness. The prophet sees 
the Gentiles eagerly waiting for the dawn 
of religious hope and universal righteous- 
ness. At last all men will be at one under 
the sway of the God of all the earth. 

The Suffering Servant.—The hope of 
world-wide peace and holiness gave birth 
to the sublime picture of ‘ The Servant of 
the Lord,’ whose innocent suffering, borne 
at God’s command for the guilty, has 
always been read by Christians «as 
‘typical’ or prophetic of our Lord’s life, 
death, and resurrection. There is much 
to be said for this interpretation. It need 
not mean that the prophet consciously 
prophesied of a person in the far-distant 
future, who would suffer, endure, and 
conquer. It need not be that he even 
thought of a person at all (but of the 
nation, as most modern commentators 
think). In the history of revealed re- 
ligion it is a commonplace that inspired 
writings are of all time; and often the full 
apprehension and ‘the fulfilment’ are 
delayed through spiritual blindness or 
sin. Thus, though the prophet may 
have thought that the Servant of the 
Lord would be the Israel of the renewed 
covenant, the nation’s unfitness for this 
great function made this impossible. 
Israel’s sufferings had to be undergone 
a second time by the Man of Sorrows. _ 

The problem as to the identity of the 
Servant has evoked an enormous litera- 
ture, and the flood shows no sign of 
abating. The early view that the prophet 
simply prophesied of the coming Christ 
has few supporters nowadays, owing (a) to 
the numerous passages in the first two 
sections of the book where the Servant 
is called Jacob or Israel, and is obviously 
meant to be the nation under some aspect; 
and (b) to the modern view of prophecy — 
which tends to exclude the probability 
of such a detailed prefigurement of a 
character who was not to appear till half 
a millennium had passed. Nevertheless, 
interesting and complicated as are the 
literary and exegetical problems raised 
py the Servant Poems (42 14, 49 **°, 50 =; 
and 52 13-53 12) in their relation to the - 
Deutero-Isaiah and to the subsequent 
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religious development of Israel, they do 
not affect the Church’s first conviction 
that Jehovah’s suffering Servant was 
Jesus. That our Lord consciously identi- 
fied Himself with the suffering Servant 
is now the opinion of almost all New Testa- 
ment scholars. I have tried to show else- 
where (Expository Times, xxxvii, 392) 
that the idea of the fulfilment of Scripture 
among the Jews of the first and following 
centuries was not the filling up of what was 
hitherto incomplete; but the confirming 
and ratifying of that which was written. 
(Cf. Ru 47: ‘to confirm every matter a 
man used to draw off his shoe and give 
it to his neighbour.’ Confirm [Hebrew 
gayyem] is the word which was used in 
our Lord’s time and afterwards in the 
formula, ‘then was fulfilled,’ e.g. Mt 2 1”, 
or rather ‘ was confirmed.’) 

Thus our Lord certified by His life 
that the portrait of God’s ideal Servant 
painted by Deutero-Isaiah was a true 
one; He did not say ‘Observe how 
meticulously accurate were the earlier 
prognostications of My earthly life.’ Nor 
was the Deutero-Isaiah’s description of 
the Servant true of Him in oneimportant 
particular. He did not Himself preach 
to the Gentiles: this work was reserved 
for the new Israel who may be said to 
have fulfilled the missionary prophecy of 
Gort 

Many scholars have denied that the 
Servant is the creation of Deutero-Isaiah 
on the ground that the four poems can 
be separated from the rest of the book 
without impairing its message, and that 
they are composed in a different rhythm. 
A more serious objection is that they re- 
flect a tender concern for the Gentiles, 
and contemplate their peaceful conversion 
to the religion of Jehovah, while many 
passages in the book contemplate their 
forcible subjugation to the rule of Israel, 
and even their partial extermination. It 
is a fairly obvious inference that a different 
writer is at work, and that there has been 
interpolation. If so, which is the earlier 
document? Some have felt that the 
Servant poems are the work of a prophet 
_ who inspired Deutero-Isaiah to stir his 
nation to answer the call of God, and that 
Deutero-Isaiah’s work is sometimes a 
commentary thereon. But lastly there 
has always been the difficulty of giving 
an answer to the question ‘Of whom 
speaketh the prophet ?’ 

_A new turn to the discussion has been 


a _ given by Browne, who asks the pertinent 


question in view of 4956, Who were 


Israel? There the Servant’s mission is 


_ to restore Israel. All previous attempts 


to explain (or by excision to explain away) 
the difficulty lackcogency. Itisobviously 
some actually existing Israel which ‘ the 
Servant’ istorestore. ‘But ‘the Servant’ 
is himself Israel (412, etc.), and Israel 
could not be given a mission to itself. 
Dr. Browne makes the suggestion that 
Israel, who is the Servant, means ‘ all or 
most of the Jews in Babylon and a goodly 
proportion of the Jews in Palestine. 
This was the actual Israel, but it was 
called to the restoration of a greater Israel 
which should include also such of the 
half-castes as at present worshipped 
heathen deities—for by .their Hebrew 
blood they were bound already in covenant 
to Yahweh, even if they were ignorant 
of it—and then to the further work, ex- 
tending beyond any blood-relationship, 


‘of being the missionary to the whole 


world.’ This theory removes one great 
stumbling-block in the way of the hypo- 
thesis that the Servant is Israel; and the 
presence of a harsh and bitter. temper 
towards the Gentiles at once becomes 
secondary. As this temper was accen- 
tuated in the generation of the Return 
and after, it is in some cases fairly safe 
to regard passages which glory in the 
humiliation of the heathen as the work of 
a later writer who may be called Trito- 
Isaiah. (This cannot be said of 431.) 
Nevertheless it is well to bear in mind 
that human resentment at unmerited 
cruelty such as was meted out to many 
of the Jews is apt to count on divine 
resentment as well as on divine sympathy. 
It may well have been felt that Jehovah’s 
anger was aroused on behalf of His people. 

In a problem so complex as this it seems 
best to state the facts as fully as space 
allows, and leave the reader to draw his 
own conclusion. We can only agree with 
the Rabbi who wrote: ‘I have never in 
my life either seen or heard of the exposi- 
tion of a clear or fluent commentator in 
which my own judgement or that of others 
who have. pondered on the same subject 
might completely acquiesce.’ The most 
complete summary and discussion of 
theories as to the identity. of the Servant 
will be found in the Appendix to Skinner’s 
commentary. 

In trying to come to a conclusion on this 
complicated problem, S. A. Cook’s admir- 
able study in C.A.H., iii, 490 deserves 
careful reading. He writes (492): ‘It is 
generally agreed that no ordinary Israélite 
or nucleus of Israel is meant. It has 


therefore been held that there has been — 
some idealization, perhaps a fusion of 
types, or the personification of a concep- _ 
tion: ideals have been welded together, 


they have been incarnated in a per- 
sonality; the Servant is an abstract con- 
ception, a permanent type, an ideal to 
be realized—like the relatively modern 
conception of ‘““ humanity.’’ At all events, 
it soon becomes obvious that a purely 
_ literal exegesis would be quite out of 
' place.’ Further (495), ‘ The Servant in his 
_ fourfold office of prophet, priest, mis- 
_‘sionary, and intercessor, is a semi-divine 
being.’ 

The Suffering Servant is the picture of 
aman who voluntarily set himself to carry 
out the mission entrusted to him by 
Jehovah through misunderstanding, per- 
sécution, and death; who was regarded 
as an object of man’s aversion and God’s 
wrath, and who after his death was 
realized to have been bearing in loneliness 
of soul the punishment of sins which he 
had no part in and whom God vindicated 
before the eyes of men. It is the most 
impressive picture in the whole of the Old 
Testament, and in the course of the com- 

_ mentary the elements of the picture will 
- become more distinct and the conditions 
of its solution more evident. 
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XL. 1-11. Divine Consolation for the 
Exiles.—A mysterious voice commands 
that God’s way through the desert be 
made ready for the second Exodus. 
Jehovah comes to perform His word. He 
- comes in might, yet with the tenderness 
ofashepherd. It has been well said that 
“ As we enter the Gospel history from the 
Old Testament we feel at once that Isaiah 
is in the air.’ In this section John 
Baptist and the Good Shepherd meet. 

2. time of service. RVm is right 
(Job 71.n.). iniquity is pardoned : bet- 
ter guilt is paid for. — . 

3. voice. Many prefer to render Hark ! 
one crying for the familiar vox clamantis. 
_ The gain is small. Cf. Mk 1 3, etc., and 

‘notice the different division of words 
it RV <= . 


from Egypt, a glorious and mysterious 
idication of G 
le. 
udz 
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5. glory of the Lord. Asin the Exodus | 


God’s presence will accom- | 


a are bidden to ascend | . ia 
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the high ground to witness the triumphant 
return of the people who are accompanied 
by their God. 

12-26. The omnipotence and omniscience 
of Jehovah. 

12. U.S. Pp. 4594. 

13. directed: better measured. The 
LXX (quoted in 1 Cor 216) reads like a 
guess or a paraphrase. The word is the 
same as that used in }. 

15 f. The insignificance of earth and all 
that is therein. a drop of a bucket, i.e. 
a drop which hangs and then falls from the 
bottom of a bucket, unheeded and un- 
perceived. small dust, so small that an 
Oriental purchaser can ignore it. the 
isles. The term includes most (if not all) 
of the Mediterranean littoral. 

16. So great is Jehovah that all the 
beasts of the forest of Lebanon would not 
make Him a burnt offering. But why 
wild animals? These were not permit- 
ted in the Israelite cultus. Probably 
Stiimmer (loc. cit.) is right in seeing in 
this passage an attack on the Marduk 
liturgy in which such sacrifices were made. 
This certainly gives point to 1’, where all 
nations would especially include idolatrous 
Babylon. : 

18-20 are certainly connected with 
41 ®7, but whether the latter should be 
transposed here, or whether both pas- 
sages were originally connected with 44 °%?° 
is uncertain. An exposure of the futility 
of idolatry would not be out of place here, 
though it interrupts the prophet’s attempt 
to make his audience realize God’s great- 
ness. On the other hand, it is charac- 
teristic of this author to pursue a subor- 
dinate line of thought to its end before 
resuming his main theme, thus creating a 
series of parentheses. *4 is such a one. 
This trick of style, and the heaping up of 
interjectional epithets as in ?? (delete the 


| it is of EV), is reminiscent of St. Paul’s 
_writing. - 


19. impoverished . . . oblation. No 
satisfactory explanation of these words 
has been found. AP 

21. Do ye not know, etc. Do the people j 
not realize from the glories of nature and , 
the fact of creation itself that any man- 
made likeness of God is impious folly ? ee 

22. so that the inhabitants, etc. gauze “aN 
as RVm is best. yy ee afenet cate) 
24. A parenthesis, to be readas RVm. 


26. created: the same, MOTG: HAS esto eee 
Gen 11; but it cannot be fairly said that == 
the Hebrew verb necessarily carries the fe 


sense that God created the universe out = 


of nothing. and for that. Changing thes: ay 


vowels read through inexhaustible power 
and mighty strength. pa RIOT. eee 


yeeel's a Fa ct 
‘ ' 
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27-31. The Practical Application of the 
Foregoing.—God’s omnipotence ought to 
encourage Israel to reflect that he need not 
be dismayed by: the strong of this world; 
for all men are insignificant compared 
with Jehovah, who will help the weak. 

27. In the Exile the religious felt that 
God did not care. Probably it was the 
younger generation which was conscious 
of being in the right as against their 
Babylonian oppressors. 

28. As RVm. 

30. Hebrew And let youths faint, i.e. 
Though youths faint, etc. 

31. wings: probably the uirect object 
of mount, and so raise their wings on high. 
Some prefer the LXX interpretation, 
“cause pinions to grow,’ ‘a description 

. of the new kind of life which comes 
to him who waits on the Lord’ (Skinner). 

XLI. The Rise of Cyrus.—This promise 
of help for Israel is to be dated some few 
years before the fall of Babylon, which 
still lies in the future. The far-off 
countries are summoned to listen to 
Jehovah’s declaration that it is He who 
is at work in and behind the victorious 
career of a monarch from the east who 
is not yet named. Next, Israel is com- 
forted by the assurance that he has nought 
to fear from the new power, for Jehovah 
is preparing a glorious future for His 
people. Then the (Babylonian) gods are 
asked to foretell the future course of 
events, which they cannot do. 

1-4. The Gentiles are asked, Who is 
responsible for the rise of a new world- 
power ? 

1. before me: better attending unto me. 
renew their strength: the words area 
dittograph from the preceding verse. 
Some such sense as ‘ wait for my words’ 
is required. judgement, i.e. as in a court 
of justice. 

2. raised up, not the ordinary word, 
but stirred up, impelled. _ whom he calleth 
in righteousness : the second margin gives 
the best sense. Sedeg ought to mean 
right, and perhaps has acquired the sense 
of victory or success, as being the result 
of right. It is a characteristic word of 
our author (cf. 1%, 42%, 45 18,19 57 5), 
as the dust to his sword gives a poor sense, 
as a sword is not used for cleaving dust. 
Probably emend He maketh their sword 
as dust, theiy bow as driven stubble. 

3. Render He treadeth not the path with 
his feet, i.e. he ‘ flies ’ over the ground. 

4. Not I am he, but JZ am, ‘ which is, 


and which was, and which is to come.’ 


5-7 as they stand describe the nations 
as feverishly setting to work to construct 


new idols to avert the invasion of Cyrus. 
462 : 


| my soul delighteth : cf. Mt 3 17. 


But this seems unlikely, and as we have 
seen, * 7 should be read with 4o }® 20, 

5 then describes the nations answering 
Jehovah’s summons in terror and alarm. 
They are kept waiting till *® for His 
message. 

8-20. Israel, now addressed as Jehovah’s 
servant, is the object of God’s calling, which 
is ‘without repentance.’ The divine 
election is a guarantee of divine help. 
Israel’s enemies will pass away and be no 
more, while the poorest Israelite will be 
the object of God’s care. The desert will 
blossom as the rose, and all will know that 
it is the Lord’s doing. 

9. not cast thee away. The Exile must 
not be understood as a sign of God’s re- 
jection of His people. 

10. right hand; render my righteous 
right hand (cf. *). 

11 f, do not necessarily imply a forcible 
conquest of Israel’s enemies. The feeling 
of shame implies rather a moral victory. 

14. redeemer : Job 19 * v.n. 

16. Happiness, temporal and spiritual, 
is to be the lot of God’s chosen. 

21-24 address the heathen gods. Pro- 
duce your arguments; say what predictions 
of yours have been fulfilled; give some 
proof of your existence! They are silent, 
and judgement goes by default. 

22b. Transpose the two clauses, 

25-29 resume the theme of 1. 

XLII. The Call of the Servant. The 
Universal Religion of Jehovah. Israel’s 
present Humiliation.—There is a certain 
superficial unity about this chapter, 
though it must remain in doubt whether 


it is the unity of an anthology or of the 


original writer, 

1-4. The First Servant Poem.—(The 
other three are 491%, 504*, and 52 18- 
531%). This first poem is marked off 
from the next oracle by the words (5) Thus 
saith God the Lord. The characteristics 
of God’s chosen Servant are that he is 
quiet and restrained; no loud proclama- 
tions herald his activity, his work goes 
on till he has filled the earth with the 
knowledge of the Lord. His personal | 
dealings with men are marked by gentle- 
ness towards the weak and oppressed. 

I. myservant. A king’s servant (ebhed) 
par excellence was an officer of high rank. 
One of the best Hebrew seals which have 
been unearthed. belonged to a certain 
Shema, Jeroboam’s ‘servant.’ in whom 
It is in- — 
teresting to observe that LXX adds 
‘Jacob’ to * and ‘Israel’ to *, thus 
witnessing to the early identification of 
Israel with the Servant, and the tendency 
to insist upon it by textual interpolation. 


or 


uty: 


‘* 
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judgement here means ‘the knowledge 
of how to worship,’ and so religion. The 
Servant’s primary object was the evan- 
gelization of the heathen world. 

2. Full of the Spirit, his voice is like the 
voice of God, a ‘still small voice’ (1 K 
¥Q 43}, 

3. RVmis right. 

4- shall wait: more probably are 
wating. The prophet sees the heathen 
world longing for knowledge of the true 
God. law: not the Mosaic Law, but the 
earlier and literal meaning of torah, i.e. 
direction. They -wait for the voice of 
authoritative revelation, which can only 
come from him who is commissioned by 
God. 

5-7 are clearly an expansion; and if 
Browne is right in seeing in covenant of 
the people an allusion to the primitive 
state of human society as portrayed in 
Gen 11 ®, when mankind was‘ one people,’ 
then the thought is that Israel is to be 
the means by which the world enters 


into the covenant relation with Jehovah. | 


Still, the idea is strangely expressed, 


the ideal Servant of 14 is painful. 


though it can be maintained that paral- 
lelism supports this view, and it is his- 
torically true of Jewish proselytes and 
Christian converts. 

6. Cf. 41 *18, which certainly refer to 
Israel. will keep thee: read have kept 
thee, etc. The analogy of 4474 and 496 
suggests that RVm form may be right. 
But the thought surely is called, sustained, 
guarded, and the climax given as the world’s 
light: cf. the Benedictus. 

8-9. Idols and the coming of Cyrus, two 
recurring themes. 

10-12. Jehovah Praised by the Heathen. 
—The many affinities with certain Psalms 
will be apparent. 

1ob should probably be emended ‘ let 
the sea make a noise’ as in Ps 9611, 98”. 

II. sing: asin Job 38? shout for joy. 

13-17. ‘ He depicts, in splendid anthro- 
pomorphic imagery, Jehovah’s approach- 
ing manifestation for the deliverance of 
His people, and the discomfiture of those 
(primarily the Babylonians) who trust to 
graven images to save them ’ (Driver). 

18-25. Israel’s Actual State.—The con- 
trast between the Servant of reality and 
Here 
is no. calm, unconquerable agent of God’s 
salvation, but a miserable, despised race, 


- deaf and blind to God’s call, and suffering 


_ was greatly perplexed as to how imperfect | 
Israel could be : 
The great difficulty in recon- 


67 


_ be little doubt that in developing 


the punishment of its sins. ‘There can 


of the Servant of the Lord, Deutero-Isaiah 


be God’s missionary to the 
Gentiles.’ 


| an offender when his 


his idea | 
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ciling these two conceptions must always 
afford some justification for those who 
cannot see in the Servant the historic or 
theideal Israel. But the note ot righteous 
indignation in the prophet’s address in 18 
seems to mark his resentment of the gulf 
between the Israel of God’s calling and 
the Israel of reality. 

19. he that is at peace with me. The 
second margin points to the only defensible 
rendering, he that is repaid ov requited: 
cf. Jer 182°, so Rashi. The hexaplaric 
text omits the line altogether, probably 
rightly. 

21. It pleased the Lord: rather Jehovah 
has willed ...to magnify and glorify 
divection. The tense is a perfect. God’s 
purpose was being hindered by the people’s 
insensibility and their resultant hope- 
lessness. Divectton, aS in 3, is what 
Muhammed meant by rushd, right con- 
duct in the things of this world. 

24. Israel’s miserable condition has 
been imposed by God. Itis not an excuse 
for inertia and despair, but should rather 
compel Israel to lay the lesson to heart. 
knew not: sc. its real significance. 

XLIIL-XLIV. The Coming Deliver- 
ance.—The prophecies become more 
definite. The conquest of Egypt, the fall 
of Babylon, and the appearance of Cyrus 
are all explicitly mentioned. Israel is 
to reflect on God’s eternal purpose—the 
purpose for which He called the nation 
into being—and fulfilits high calling. The 
extraordinary change in the government of 
all the subject peoples of the world which 
Jehovah was about to make through His 
servant Cyrus would convince Israel that 
a glorious future awaited him. 

XLII. 1. But now marks the contrast 
with the preceding verse. have redeemed: 
a‘ prophetic perfect’; the act being com- 
pleted in the mind of God, is spoken of 

as already accomplished (Job 19 *° v.n.). 
3. ransom (kopher) is the fine paid by 
life is forfeit 
(Ex 21 3°), Egypt and Ethiopia are to 
take Israel’s place as Persia’s vassals. 
The Servant’s tender solicitude for the 
Gentiles is absent here. The prophet 
does not say that Cyrus will conquer 
Egypt; as a matter of fact Egypt fell to 

Cambyses his son. oe 

5 f. The prophet, carried onward by his 

vision, sees the Jews of the Dispersion 
- returning from the four winds of heaven: 
the whole world must then attend and 
witness that Israel is God’s people, 
' charged with His message. : 
g. Let all the nations be gathered 
| together is probably right (Targum), but 
MT has ‘ have gathered.’ As in 41 * f, 


was not indigenous. 
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they must confess their impotence and 
Jehovah’s omniscience. 

12. and there was no strange God 
among you: better I declared . . . when 
there was... (cf. Dt 321%). Some prefer 
the meaning, ‘I and no god who is a 
stranger,’ on the ground that past history 
is not referred to. The decision turns on 
whether the situation of 1° still holds in 
the prophet’s mind. 

13. Read as RVm. 

14. have sent (1 v.m.). 


the general sense is plain. 

16. Remember the glorious Exodus 
from Egypt ! 

18. The second Exodus shall be like it. 
As then I made the sea dry land, so now 
I will make the dry land waters. 

22-28. God’s Forgiveness is not Depen- 
dent: upon Ritual Sacrifice.—The point 
of this passage is elusive. Does it mean 
that Israel had sacrificed to other gods 
during the Exile, but God had forgiven 
them, or does it mean that God is 
indifferent to sacrifice? Probably both 
factors were present in the prophet’s 
thought. Some had sacrificed to Baby- 
lonian idols; the majority had not sacri- 
ficed: at all. And yet God in His mercy 
would overlook both classes if they would 
turn to Him. 


22. upon me. Me is emphatic, and the 


_ implication is that Israel had called on 


another God. 

24. bought me, because sweet cane came 
from India and Arabia (cf. Jer6 2°). It 
made me to serve: 
che thought is bold even for an anthropo- 
morphism. Just as the duty of sacrifice 
was admittedly heavy—it exacted the best 
of aman’s beasts—upon the worshipper, so 
Israel’s sins were heavy upon God: because 


_ while He allowed Israel to remain His: 


people, He.had perforce to tolerate that 
which He abhorred. This is incidentally 
one of many indications that the cultus 
was a bufden upon all but the rich, and 


its elaborated requirements were impos- 


sible for the poor. 

26. The language is forensic. 
condescends to argument. 

27. Thy first father: not Abraham, the 


God 


_ friend of God, but the treacherous Jacob 
(ef, -E10s.t2;5). 
' who were the spiritual leaders of the 
_nation, from Jacob downwards. 


interpreters, i.e. those 


The 
term is general in order to include the 


- many apostates, false prophets, aud evil 


_ kings. 

28. I will profane is Soe icasts an im- 
teste sense. 
aad exhortation to a captive people will 


ships of their, 
rejoicing. The verse is corrupt, though 


_A message of consolation | 
| passages ascribed to. Deutero-Isaiah, a 
464, ae “apres; 


not contain a prophecy of their extermina 
tion (ban). The tense rests upon the 
vowel points which were added in post; 
Christian times, and the passage was 
intended by the punctuators to be'a 
prophecy of the Roman arms (cf. 63 %). 
Read as RVm. I will make Jacob a 
curse should be I gave Jacob to the ban 
(hevem). 

XLIV. 1-5. The Increase of the Com-, 
munity by (a) Propagation, (b) Prosely- 
tizing. 

1.43 501, 

2. Jeshurun: Dt 32 4 v.n. 

4. they shall spring up among the grass. 
The sense is poor. Read with LXX 

. like grass amid water. Observe the 
improved parallelism. 

5. call himself by the name of Jacob. 
To call ‘ with the name’ (as the Hebrew 
text here) means to use the Name (Jeho- 
vah) as an invocation (cf. Gen 12 §), or to 
call a name (Is 40 76). Both senses are 


inept here. (Still there is a parallel in 
Ex 3319, where Jehovah says, “I will 
proclaim the name of Jehovah.’) It can 


hardly be right with RV to supply the 
crucial word ‘himself’ here and in ?. 
Read with Sym. shall be called by the 
name... shall be surnamed (cf. Job 32 4). 
Among the Semites honorific titles are 
carefully graded. Muhammad’s kunya 
(corresponding to the Hebrew kinnah 
here) was Abu Qasim, ‘ father of Qasim ’: 
in addition titles like “Seal of the Pro- 
phets,’ “ Best of Creation,’ were bestowed 
upon him. For the heathen world the 
supreme honour was to be permitted to 
use the name of Israel. subscribe with 
his hand is write on his hand, i.e. brand or 
tattoo it (cf. Lev 19 8; Ezek 9 *; Gal 6 17; 
FRGV7) Sees) 2 

6-8. Cf. 41 4 21 28, 

7 is restored, on the basis of LXX, by 
most moderns with allreasonable certainty 
thus; 


Then who is like me? Let him stand and | 
proclaim ; ; 

Let him declare it, and set it in order for me ! 

Who hath announced from of old the things 
that ave coming ? 

And that which shall come to pass let them 
declare ! 


The change is made by re-grouping the 
Hebrew consonants. 

9-20. The, Folly of Idolatry. Some 
scholars regard this passage as an inter- 
polation on the grounds of (a) its want of 
rhythm; (6) its love of detail; and (c) the 


supposed interruption of thought. As oe a 


(a) it is no more irregular than many — 


—— ee 


t- 


particularly 6618-4. As to (b) wecannot be 
sure that Israel’s temptation to idolatry, 
which was so insistent and so fatal to a 
realization of the prophet’s vision of 
universal redemption, would not induce 
him to descend to any detail which would 
tend to discredit the insensate practice. 
Further, it is not clear that there is any 
other theme in this book which could lend 
itself to objective description, and thus 
provide a parallel to the present passage. 
(c) is not apparent. 

No more thorough condemnation of the 
folly of idolatry has ever been written. 
The reader is asked to consider who it is 
that makes idols, then to consider all the 
hammerings, beatings, and _ solderings 
the image suffers; and lastly the fate of 
the substance of which it is composed, 
the cooking of the workman’s dinner ! 

9. shall not profit : better of no use. 

to. Ifread as RV means: Who can have 
been sosenseless? But possibly we should 
render: Whoever hath formed ‘ a god’ hath 
molten an tmage to profit nothing thereby. 
In Hebrew the result is often spoken of as 
thoughit werethedesign. Hedeliberately 
made a useless image ! 

11. his fellows. RVm gives the mean- 
ing of the root, and Hos 4?” an example 
ofitsuse. Hereit is generally understood 
to be the idol’s koinénoi as 1 Cor Io ”°, 
In Rabbinic Hebrew the word meant (inter 
alia) the close associate or ‘ neighbour ’ 
of a pious Jew. The Jewish commenta- 
tors understood ‘ his fellows’ to be the 
friends of the idol-maker. This is not 
impossible. Duhm’s ingenious manipu- 
lation of the vowels, whereby allusions to 

sorcery appear, is hardly convincing. 

12. The text is doubtful. The LXX is 
little better. As a description of the 
manufacture of idols is wanted, perhaps 
we should read with Skinner: The smith 
makes (it) tn the coals. ' 

13. to dwell in the house: probably a 
temple. | 

16. part thereof: RVm gives the Hebrew. 
Read with LXX upon its coals (cf. 1), 


and transpose the verbs voast and eat 


to avoid the hysteron proteron. | 
18. he hath shut. There is no need to 

regard the verb as transitive. Their eyes 

‘ave smeared over. ; 

_ 23. The prophet calls on the universe 
‘to rejoice in Jehovah’s redemption of 
Israel. f 

- 24-XLV. 25. Israel’s Restoration will 
be Wrought by Cyrus.—The importance 

signed to Cyrus is remarkable. He, a 
entile, is accepted as Jehovah’s shepherd. 

een strengt: 
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is to recognize that Jehovah is the 
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instrument in restoring Israel to their 
land, and through Israel of bringing the 
knowledge of the Lord to the whole earth. 
Let none presume to criticize God’s plans. 
Cyrus it is who is to build the holy city 
and let the people go. 

The advent of the Aryans brought in 
an age of religious toleration such as the 
Near and Middle East had not known 
before. No longer were the gods of 
conquered nations insulted; Cyrus went 
out of his way to do them honour. He 
did not fulfil the prophet’s hopes to the 
full, but he did ‘ let the people go.’ For 
state reasons he seems to have laid aside 
(at any rate in his public life as the 
inscriptions witness) his countrymen’s 
tendency to worship one supreme deity: 
possibly the Persian inclination towards 
monotheism encouraged the Deutero- 
Isaiah to hope that Cyrus would embrace 
Judaism. He seems to contemplate this 
in 453. 

XLIV. 24-28. Jehovah’s Majesty. 

25. The heathen soothsayers are des- 
tined to ridicule. make mad is too 
strong: make a fool of is what is meant. » 

26 f. The prophecy becomes more pre- 
cise. 

XLV. 1-8. Cyrus’ Career is of Jehovah’s 
Ordering. 

I. his anointed. The Hebrew mashiah 
(Messiah) is of course the same word as 
that later rendered Christ. Butin the Old 
Testament it is never used of the future 
Messianic King (unless Ps 2? is to be in- 
terpreted thus). It is here used of a, 
Gentile, because he has been called to 
do the work of an ideal ruler, viz. to fill 
the earth with the knowledge of the Lord. 7 


| The inscription of Cyrus contains phrases 


so closely resembling Deutero-Isaiah’s 
that some scholars hold that this passage 
is due to the latter’s familiarity with the 
court-style of Babylon. Thus Marduk 
appoints, holds the hand of, proclaims the 
title of, and beholds the deeds of, Cyrus 4 

whom he takes as his friend (cf. Rogers, _ 

Cuneiform Parallels to the O.T.). It is ~ a 
important to notice that the ‘court- 
style’ of Babylon, if it ever began, ceases ry 
at 4, where the monarch’s career is said 
to have been furthered ‘ for Jacob’s sake’ 


(cf. 41 *4). ithe ee 
_ 2. doorsof brass. According toHerod- — i oy 
otus, i, 179 Babylon had a hundred such, os 


4. surnamed thee (44° v.n.) with the = 


honourable titles of Shepherd and An- 
ointed. eee, 
6. Through Cyrus the inhabited world 
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that here there is a polemic against the 
Zoroastrian god of light and goodness 
and the god of darkness and evil. Others 
have thought that the ‘ only dualism here 
referred to is the dualism latent in every 
polytheistic system, viz. the ascription of 
good and evil events to different classes 
of deities’ (Skinner). The point.is of 
very considerable importance, as it would 
determine whether the prophet thought 
that God accepted responsibility for 
moral evil. He would seem to declare this, 
if he meant that Jehovah combined the 
prerogatives of Ahuramazda and Ahbriman. 
But there is no ground for asserting that 
the Old Testament teaches that God is 
the author of moral evil: here va‘ is op- 
posed to shalom, i.e. well-being in its 
widest sense. Hence it is calamity of 
which God is said to be the author: cf. 
Am 3°“ Shall evil (i.e. calamity) befall 
a city, and the Lord hath not done it ?’ 

8. It is a characteristic of Deutero- 
Isaiah to interject lyrical songs of praise 
into his verse (cf. 42 19-18 and 44 %). 

9-13. A rebuke to those who resented 
salvation at the hands of a Gentile. The 
exact situation is not clear, but it is 
evident that a certain section of the people 
disliked God’s plan as it was outlined by 
the prophet. Accordingly he reiterates 
that Cyrus will build Jerusalem and liber- 
ate Israel. 

9. no hands: i.e. no power. 

116 should probably be emended to: 


Of things that are to come will ye impudently 
(‘al panat) question me, 

And concerning the work of my hands will 
ye lay commands upon me ! 


13. Lis emphatic, as is hein ®. There 
was to be no material inducement for 
Cyrus’ acts. 

14-17. The Subjugation of the Heathen. 
—It is hard to resist the conclusion that 
it is the personified Israel (or the Jeru- 
salem of the preceding verse) that is 
addressed, though some prefer to follow 
Ibn Ezra in thinking that Cyrus is in- 
tended. Cf. 43%, where these countries 
become Israel’s ransom. 

14. The labour is that for which men 
labour, and so earnings. make supplica- 
tion. This word is always used of praying 
to God, hence some read for unto thee, unto 
Still it is not impossible that 
the writer pictures the ignorant heathen 
giving almost divine honours to those 
with whom God’s presence dwells (cf. 
Ac.14 4). 


18-25. Universal Salvation is God’s 
rt Purpose. 


_18. God’s intention was that the earth 
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should be peopled, not that it should be 
made a waste by the ruthless extermina- 
tion of the nations. 

19. in vain (tohu): the same word as in 
18. God did not set Israel to seek Him 
in an empty void where they could find 
nought, nor was His revelation kept secret. 
What is unsaid, but apparent neverthe- 
less, is ‘ Seek and ye shall find.’ 

20. Cf. 41 14 21-29, 43 913, 44 7, 

22. Look: lit. Turn unto me and be ye 
saved. Two imperatives often form a 
conditional sentence, i.e. If ye turn to me 
ye will be saved. 

23a. The first margin is right. 

24. A parenthesis in Hebrew is always 
suspect. Follow Skinner and LXX and 
read swear, *4 saying, Only in Jehovah ts 
righteousness and strength. 

XLVI.-XLVIII. The Overthrow of 
Babylon and its Gods. 

XLVI. 1-4. Whereas the Babylonian 
gods must be carried about, the God of the 
Jews tenderly carries His people (cf. 40 1). 

1. Bel was the city god of Nippur and 
Nebo of Borsippa near Babylon. They 
stood for Zeus and Hermes respectively. 
their idols are upon the beasts. The 
tenses are prophetic perfects. Schrader 
notes that Merodach Baladan despatched 
his idols by ship when. Nebuchadrezzar 
advanced upon him. 

5-7. Cf. 40 1820, 44920, the familiar 
theme of the futility of idols. 

8-11. Cf. 41 21-28; etc., the appeal to 
prediction. 

12-13. A rebuke addressed to those who 
will not believe. To disbelieve is to be 
stubborn and rebellious. 

12. For stouthearted the LXX has ‘ ye 
that have lost heart.’ Some hesitate to 
accept this as the original reading, but it 
is a profound truth that the olgopistoi 
are ‘ far from righteousness.’ 

XLVII. A Taunt Song against Babylon. 
—There are few if any indications in the 
prose narratives of harshness on the part 
of the Babylonians during the Captivity; 
but the poetical passages in the Old Testa- 
ment which refer to the Captivity speak 
in the bitterest and strongest terms of 
the Babylonian ferocity. In these a 
fierce hatred of the oppressor breaks out, 
and (as in Ps 137 ®) we are shocked by the 


violence of the language and the implac- : 


able hatred it reveals. This seems the 
more to be deplored when the speaker 
evidently counts on God’s support in the 


maledictions he hurls at his enemies. 
But we must remember first that the _ 
| spiritual education of the Jews was still ~ 


going on, and secondly that oppression, ne 


insult, and ite nae of one’s Cod 
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are no light provocation to anyone, and 
very few religious people are capable of 
rising above the hatred such wrongs 
evoke. Thirdly, the highest possible 
attitude towards the Gentiles as a whole 
is shown in 53. 

A good deal of this chapter is written 
in the Qinah measure (p. 5145). Itstheme 
is a frank satisfaction in the humiliations 
which overtake Babylon; the city is 
personified as a voluptuous, tenderly 
nurtured lady who is forced to perform 
the duties of the meanest slave and to 
expose herself shamefully. The reason 
for all this is Jehovah’s vengeance. 
Babylon has been merciless to His people. 
All her sorceries and black arts cannot 
availtoavert the coming doom. Babylon 
must perish 

3. will accept no man. KG6nig’s no 
man shall intervene is an attractive 
alternative for the difficult Hebrew, 
though- an exact parallel is wanting. 
Others connect with 4 and read J will 
not let myself be entreated, saith our re- 
deemer, etc. 

Ir. the dawning thereof. RVm is prob- 
ably right. put it away (kapper): Lev 162 
v.n., to expiate. 

13. dividers of the heavens is literal, 
though RV=LXX gives the sense. The 
Babylonians used to divide the heavens 
into four sections in which the stargazers 
fixed lucky and unlucky days or months. 

14. A momentary digression like 40 18-20 
v.n. °* Duhm and others would rob the 
poem of this grim jest. 

15. trafficked with thee: lit. thy mer- 
chants. The mention of merchants is 
surprising and the reason is not apparent. 
The slight change suggested by Ewald 
producing thy magicians has much to 
commend it. 

XLVIII. Exhortation to Flee from 
Babylon.—It is the eve of departure and 
the prophet endeavours to persuade the 


people that the approaching fall of 


- 


Babylon is God’s doing and no mere out- 
come of human lust for empire and 
dominion. The prophet’s stern language 
is probably due as much to the reluctance 
of the great bulk of the exiles to become 


‘Zionists’ as to their half-hearted idolatry. 


They called themselves ‘ men of the holy 
city’ and worshipped Jehovah, but in 
their actions they denied His power and 
promise. — 


I. waters. uit is better to assume that 


a letter has fallen out of the text and 


ys 


read bowels. — . 

3. from of old: better beforehand, and | 
ens 8 hee lo Jews Ad) eo, 
- §. Mine idol. Hence it is clear that 
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some of the Jews had practised idolatry 
in Babylonia while they kept up the 
worship of Jehovah. A somewhat similar 
state of affairs existed in Egypt at, or a 
little later than, this tiine, as the Elephan- 
tine papyri prove. 

9g. This verse is in marked contrast 
with the lofty destiny assigned to Israel 
elsewhere in this book, and is perhaps 
best explained by the prophet’s righteous 
indignation at the prospect of his people’s 
failure to co-operate with the divine will. 
Even so, God will ‘ curb’ His anger. 

Io. chosen : rather vied as metal. 

11. God’s solicitude for Israel, and 
through Israel for the world, will not per- 
mit that His name be profaned among 
men, else would His gracious purpose be 
thwarted. ; 

12. Simply I am as in 41 4. 

14b. Hebrew is strange here, and on the : 
basis of LX X we may read ‘ My.friend 
shall work my will on Babylon and the 
seed of the Chaldeans.’ 

16. God is present in history. He is 
not a mysterious oracular deity who 
utters inscrutable sayings and leaves men 
to work out their meaning in perplexity 
and fear. Jehovah is there. and now 
. . . and his spirit: the Spirit is the second 
object, not a second subject—the thing 
sent, not the sender. In the Old Testa- 
ment God’s spirit never attains person- 
ality. But most commentators regard 
these words as misplaced. They have no 
apparent connexion with what precedes 
or what follows. 

.20-21. A joyous exhortation to the 
exiles to join in the second Exodus. 

22. Cf. 5771 where the verse is ap- 
posite. 

(B) XLIX.-LV. are concerned chiefly 
with Israel’s glorious future. Probably 
many of the foregoing predictions have 
been fulfilled, and the prophet now exhorts 
Israel to undertake the great task of 
evangelizing the world which God bids him 
press upon his nation. He presents the 
nation with two pictures: one of a 
righteous, suffering Servant; the other of 
a personified Zion decked in the raiment 
of a royal bride. 

XLIX. 1-6. The Second Poem of the 
Servant of the Lord.—In this poem’ the 
Servant addresses himself to the remote 
nations of the earth, and tells them of his 
prenatal consecration by Jehovah. He 
has been given a penetrating message to 
cut through pretence and opposition. He 
is a chosen Servant in whom God will glorify 
Himself. The Servant, who is expressly 


| said to be Israel (but see below), affirms _ 
that his past labours have been fruitless, 
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and he has spent his strength for nought; 


_nevertheless he is content to leave his 


' 


recompense to God’s justice. Jehovah 
answers that the task of bringing Israel 
back to Him is too light a thing for His 
chosen Servant, and therefore. He will 
make him a light to the Gentiles that the 
whole world may come within the blessing 
of His salvation. 

The interpretation of this poem depends 
first on whether the four ‘ Servant poems ’ 
can be separated from Deutero-Isaiah and 
ascribed to another author; and secondly, 
on whether the mention of Israel in ® is 
original or a gloss. The view which I 
took in Theology (December [1925], 316) 
now seems to me less probable. The 
reasons for isolating the Servant poems 
are not irresistible; and if the poems can 
be explained by assuming that their hero 
is Israel, it is, on the whole, safer to inter- 
pret them thus. Such an interpretation 
does not rule out the possibility of their 
assuming a greater and unsuspected signi- 
ficance in the life of the suffering Messiah: 
but on the contrary it strengthens a view 
of God’s providence which reveals itself 
in words and figures which are themselves 
capable of developing a new meaning with 
the gradual development of the divine 
purpose. 

Assuming, then, that the author in- 
tended us to understand that Israel was 


‘the speaker, we must suppose that a con- 


- with an altruism almost ideal. 
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fession of national failure was made, and 
that Israel now felt an imperative call to 
bring back all the tribes of the Diaspora 
to the worship of Jehovah; and that that 
was to be the beginning of a universal 
conversion. | 

Of course it must always be apparent 
that in this figure Israel is idealized. But 
it is not so much an ideal as opposed to a 
real and historic Israel that seems to be 
the subject of the prophet’sthought. The 
real, historic Israel is called upon to act 
In so far 
as we can regard Deutero-Isaiah as the 
mouthpiece of a section of Israelites who 
pondered over the past history of the 


nation in the light of the pre-exilic 


prophecies, it may be said that the 
righteous kernel of the hation is sometimes 
meant; but it is well to observe caution 


_ in attaching a precise objective signi- 
ficance to a prophetic ideal. 


3. be glorified: better show myself 


_ glorious. Here Duhm would transpose *, 
_but this is hardly necessary. 


pe here, 


__ 5. to bring Jacob again to him. Here 
there is an apparent contradiction. Ifthe 


Servant is Israel, how can he restore. 
Israel? Some favour the view that it is 


re . es pr ae mies 
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Jehovah who brings Jacob back to Him- 
self. But (i) we can speak of England’s 
duty to herself; and (ii) it is the Israel of 
Babylon which is to restore the Israel of 
the Diaspora. There is no philological 
necessity to interpret to bring back and 
gather as ‘ restore to Palestine ’; probably, 
though not certainly, a spiritual restora- 
tion is meant. be gathered; reject RVm. 

6. the preserved are those who escaped 
the sword of the Babylonians (cf. Ezek 
612). that my salvation may be: as 
RVm. 

7-13. Israel’s Coming Exaltation.—The 
nation’s present despicable plight is con- 
trasted with its imminent glory which is 
the fulfilment of God’s former promises. 

7. redeemer : Hebrew go’el, a favourite 
word of the author’s, 41 149.%. whomman 
despiseth . . . abhorreth: perhaps to be 
rendered ‘to him whom every creature 
(soul) despiseth, every nation abhorreth ’; 
but the text is to be suspected. 

8. covenant of the people: 42% v.n. If 
the Servant is the subject, his mission is 
to repeople Palestine, and the prisoners 
will be the Jews hidden away in the various 
countries whither they have been scattered 
(cf. 12). But some prefer to regard: Jeho- 
vah as:the subject. 

12. these .‘.\., these: better some «sis 
some. Sinim: as north and west have 
been mentioned, we must obviously look 
for Sinim in south or east. The Targum 
asserts that the south is meant, and we 
probably ought to read with an in- 
finitesimal change Sevenim, 1.e. Assouan, 
where a large colony of Jews was estab- 
lished. 

14-L. 3. The Repeopling of Jerusalem ; 
the Subjugation and Slaughter of Israel’s 
Oppressors.—Though there is here the 
beautiful picture of Mother Zion welcom- 
ing her children, there is more than one 
hard saying in this prophecy. The bitter 
hatred the writer displays against the 
Gentiles is hard to reconcile with the 


context, and we may safely follow Duhm- 


in ascribing it to the Trito-Isaiah: in fact, 
some passages are identical (cf. 49 18 .and 
604; 49%, 6016, and 611°; 49 22 and 60 4; 
49 %, 608, and 60 34). 

‘[Note.—For convenience the passages 


ascribed to Trito-Isaiah are set out here, ; 


viz. 49 4-508, 56 ¥8 (?), 56 9-63 +4.] 


_ XLIX."16, 17. The mention of walls — 
coupled with the haste of builders (RVm) © 


and the exit of destroyers, suggests that 


this prophecy is to be dated some time 


before the incident mentioned in Neh __ 


I 8 U.N. r : Bie yrs 
23. lick the dust of thy feet: con 
with 49% ‘tei eet 
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26. feed them ... with their own 
flesh, i.e. cause them to slay one another. 
These ideas are foreign to the thought of 
the Deutero-Isaiah. 

L. 1. There has been no formal dis- 
solution of the agreement between Jehovah 
and Israel. 

4-10. The Third Servant Poem.—The 
Servant relates his sufferings. He bore 
them voluntarily as the result of ‘his 
obedience to the heavenly voice. Day 
by day he had been in communion with 
God, and thus was able to resist every 
temptation to shrink from scourging and 


insult. He endured in faith, believing 
that God would ultimately vindicate 
him. 


Here the Servant is personified much 
more decidedly, and many scholars have 
felt that the experience of some ‘ actual 
prophet and martyr (such as Jeremiah) lies 
behind the representation, and has been 
transferred to the picture of the ideal 
Servant’ (Skinner). Job (who is men- 
tioned by Ezekiel) might also provide the 
prophet with material for his idealization. 
In fact we have reached a point where, 
though the identity of the Servant with 
Israel may still be asserted, it is hardly 
so clear. Thus G. A. Smith holds that 
the prophetic idea gradually contracts 
from the historical Israel to the spiritual 
kernel, and finally to an individual, the 
expected Messiah. This latter view can 
only be upheld if we can believe (1) that 
the prophet created an entirely new con- 
ception of the Messianic King, and (2) that 
he projected himself into a future where 
a prophet had suffered and his vindica- 
tion was still to come. With the New 
Testament in our hands, such an ex- 
planation seems almost inevitably right; 
but if we put ourselves in the position 
of the Deutero-Isaiah’s hearers, we are 


bound to feel that something more relevant | 
to their lives and religion was needed, 
_and that—whoever the Servant was and- 


whatever his sufferings—God’s message 


was (a) that suffering voluntarily borne 


for others must in the end evoke repent- 
ance and remorse in the hearts of the 
_persecutors, and (b) that God Himself 
would vindicate His servants, if Beee ee yi 
beyond the gates of death. _ 

4. tongue of them that are taught: cf. 


5438 All thy children shall be taught of 


the. Lord.’ know how to sustain... 


weary: the verb cannot mean sustain, 


and ek. omits the weary. RVm (trans- 


= - posing two Hebrew letters) is probably 


Be dros sek etc.: the repetition 
| and the text is comapt, 
i: ey ak 15 3 


| a hint in the LXX we should transfer it 


6. Cf. Ps 129%, where the nation is 
certainly the speaker. 

_8. justifieth me means declares me to be 
right. The term is forensic. adversary: 
at law. 

9. The reference to the natural decay 
of the Servant’s enemies is remarkable. 
It. implicitly proclaims the Servant’s be- 
lief that he will not likewise perish, and 
if the Servant is Israel, it is a remarkable 
statement of the conviction that Israel is 
indestructible. In 51 6&8 the same meta- 
phor is used of the transience of heaven 
and earth as compared with the eternal 
stability of God’s righteousness. 

1o. It would seem that the writer 
speaks in his own person. Notice the 
obscure situation of the Servant. 

11. Probably alater addition. 
better ‘ place of torment.’ 

LI. 1-LII. 12. Encouragement Ad- 
dressed to the Exiles and to Zion. 

LI. 1-8. As Abraham went forth from 
Mesopotamia to become the father of a 
nation, so will those who seek Jehovah 
go forth to foundit anew. Like Abraham 
they will be a source of blessing to the 
nations of the earth in bringing true re- 
ligion to them. 

I. ye that follow after righteousness. 
The context suggests that only a few of 
the exiles are thinking of areturn, and they 
are daunted by the thought of their small 
number. 

3. hath comforted. The events are so 
certain that they are said to have taken 
place. 

4. a law: the primary meaning of the 
word torah is direction; taken in con- 
junction with religion (my judgement) it 
means a new revelation of God’s will, 
which no doubt would have to be ex- 
pressed, or given effect to, inreligious law. _ 
But that is not the meaning of the word 
here. The word argi‘a, make to rest, is 
probably out of place in 4, and following (. 


Sorrow ; 


to § and read: 
4b. And my religion for a light of the uy 
peoples. 
5a. I will quickly bring my righteousness ar is 
near. PS oa 
6. To Abraham the heavens with their 
countless stars were a sign of: the ‘gteat. G74 
nation which was to owe its origin +0 Hit,’ eee 
To the exiles the heavens were tobe but 
a sign of transitoriness and a contrast Me ee 
the eternal salvation of God. Perr: cee ® 
9-10. The exiles appeal to God re as 


language reminiscent both of the Exodus 4 aes 
and of the Creation ee (Job 3 8, ght 
| 26 AB sh eateha 


ee 
oe i) 


Ie A repetition of 3 5 20, It has pres 


In this, the last of the Servant poems, is 
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ably been transferred to this context 
because of the words way for the redeemed 
ifiAe 

13. when he maketh ready as an archer 
(P3725) 11 2, 21 44) tovdestroy. 

14 is probably corrupt. The RV is a 
good attempt at an intelligible rendering. 

Th Cte jobwot*maleng res 

16. Repeated in 5974 and 49%. The 
nation is addressed in the same terms as 
the Servant. 

17-LII. 12. Zion’s Restoration. 

LI. 17-20. There are some striking 
parallels with Lamentations in !/-?°. 

19. how shall I; render who shall com- 
fort thee ? 

LII. 1-2. Jerusalem will rise from its 
present degradation and clothe itself with 
the ordered beauty of godly citizens. 
There is probably an intentional contrast 
with the plight of the daughter of Babylon 
in 47%. j 

3-6. Jehovah is concerned for His own 
honour which is compromised by Israel’s 
degradation. 

5. Now therefore: better But now. 
what do I here, i.e. I have nothing to do 
with this place. howl: read ave profaned. 
blasphemed : better despised. 

7-12. Jehovah Returns to Zion.—The 
coming of the tidings that the exiles are 
returning to Zion is described by the pro- 
phet as though he saw from a hill the 
arrival of the triumphant exiles pre- 
ceded by the priests bearing the holy 
vessels. God Himself had returned to 
Zion. It is significant that the existence 
of a community of Jehovah’s worshippers 
in Palestine is excluded. Jehovah had 
gone into captivity with His people, and 
with His people He returned. 

7. him that bringeth good tidings: in 
Hebrew one word mebasser, evangelist. 

8. Thy god reigneth: or hath become 
king (cf. Ps 931,971, etc.). for eye, to 
eye... Zion: render for eye to eye shall 
they look upon Jehovah’s veturnto Zion. In 
English the expression ‘seeing eye to 
eye’ has become proverbial for exact 
agreement and unanimity; but it has no 
such meaning in classical Hebrew. 

Io. made bare his holy arm, i.e. pre- 
pared for action—the deliverance of His 
exiled people. 

11. beyeclean : rather purify yourselves. 
The parallels with the first Exodus are 
intentional, the language having been 
borrowed from Exodus. 

-12. the Lord will go before you: cf. 


_ Ex13% (J). in haste: Ex 12" (P) and 
Sat aoes « a 


13-LIII. 12. The Suffering Servant.— 


the prophet’s vision of God’s plan for 
bringing the world to a knowledge of 
Himself. He sees a world startled and 
amazed at the spectacle of the sufferings 
of a despised and lowly individual. The 
world supposed that his grievous afflic- 
tions must necessarily come from God, 
until by reflecting on the Servant’s blame- 
less life and patient demeanour under 
suffering it became clear that he was 
bearing the punishment due to the sins 
of others. Those to whom this report had 
come confessed that he had suffered un- 
justly, and that they themselves ought 
to have suffered in his place. They recog- 
nized after his death that it had been 
God’s will that he should endure these 
things. But God would not allow His 
Servant to perish; and after his death 
insome mysterious way God would reward 
him by giving him the spoils of a con- 
queror. Through him many would come 
to righteousness. 

There are many exegetical difficulties 
in this poem; but on the whole the theory 
that the Servant is Israel seems the easiest. 
The Deutero-Isaiah began his teaching 
with the message that Israel had ‘ received 
of the Lord’s hand double for all her 
sins.” Here he puts himself in the place 
of the nations, and puts into their mouth 
the confession of guilt and repentance 
he fain would have them make. It is 
vain to enquire whether there was any 
probability that the Gentiles of the 6th 
century B.c. would so have expressed 
themselves. The picture is an ideal: its 
details are in part historical in so far as 
they refer to Israel’s past history; in part 
they are prophetic. Christians are en- 
titled to claim that the voluntary suffer- 
ings of Jesus, His apparently obscure 
origin in the ‘dry ground’ of Galilee, 
His silence before His persecutors, His 
quasi-judicial condemnation, His death 
with the wicked and His grave with 


‘the rich, His tender solicitude for His 


persecutors, and His vindication by resur- 
rection are a fulfilment of a prophetic ideal 
more complete, both in spirit and in 
detail, than is to be found anywhere else. 

The poem falls into three parts: 

(a) eae brings forward His Servant 

223715). 

(6). Universal astonishment at his hu- 
miliation and his undeserved fate (53 1). 

(c) The fulfilment of Jehovah’s purpose 
and the Servant’s coming exaltation. 

LII. 13-15. These verses prepare the 
way for the announcement in 53172. He 
who once startled all men by his miserable 
sufferings will again amaze them by his 
triumphal exaltation. HE BYE Reh 


. 
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13. shall deal wisely. In Maccabzan 
times ‘they that “be wise’ (Hebrew 
maskilim) are the leaders of the Jews 
who stood firm during the persecutions 
(cf. Dan rr §*+35; t23, which witness to 
the early interpretation of this passage). 
Parallelism requires us to adopt the RVm. 
exalted and lifted up : it is worthy of note 
that these words are used of Jehovah 
Himself in 57}, and cf. 61. 

14. astonied: lit. devastated, and so 
appalled. The many are apparently, as 
in 4, the nations. his visage . . . men. 
The Hebrew here is difficult, for strictly 
we should render so was his visage, etc., 
i.e. this clause is the apodosis to Like as 
at the beginning of the verse. We can 
either read ki (because) for ken (so); or 
transpose the parenthesis to the end of 
53 7 as Marti suggested. 

15. sprinkle. It is unfortunate that 
this erroneous translation should have 
been given a place in the RV. The 
accusative of the verb is the liquid, not 
the thing besprinkled (cf. Lev 4 §, etc.). 
Render startle as RVm. 

LIII. 1-9. The identity of the speakers 
in this section is disputed. The most 
natural interpretation is that they are the 
nations and kings referred. to in the 
previous verse. In that case we might 
supply the word ‘ saying ’ (cf. 56 12, where 
the RV actually adds the words ‘say 
they’). What caused the nations’ surprise 
was not the exaltation of the Servant 
(for that still lay in the future), but the 
explanation of his suffering which had 
been conveyed to them in such a way as 
to secure their assent to its truth. 

On the other hand, if the expression 
my people in ® is what the prophet wrote 
(and the LXX there differs considerably), 
the speakers must be Israelites, for we 
cannot suppose that the Gentiles as a 
whole could have thus spoken. 

1. Who hath believed our report ? The 
verb expresses incredulity, Who could 

have believed that which we have heard ? 
asRVm. to whom: lit. on whom, i.e. the 
ground for astonishment is the character 
and position of the person on whom the 
hand of God has been working. 

2. arootoutofadry ground. Probably 
no more is meant than that the Servant 

sprang from unpromising soil. His na- 
_tion’s past gave no-hint of his spiritual 
greatness; indeed it discouraged any such 
anticipation. he hath no form. There 


- is no verb inthe Hebrew, and if one is - 


inserted in English it must be in the past 
But render without 


ey 


form and 
without majesty. It would be possible to 
translate ‘without majesty that we | 
SO 8 a Nae 3 am 


should look at him, without comeliness 
that we should desire him.’ 

3. Almost all modern commentators 
regard the representation as of ‘one 
stricken with loathsome and disfiguring 
disease, probably leprosy,’ but it is 
doubtful if the language used need be so 
interpreted. grief (RVm sickness, Hebrew 
holt) may mean illness resulting from 
disease or injury, as when Ahaziah fell 
down from his upper chamber and was 
sick. But both this word and sorrows 
(Hebrew makhobhoth) can be used of 
mental suffering, a sense which cannot be 
excluded, though it is hardly likely that 
only mental pain is meant. Similarly 
the word stricken in 4 seems to many to 
mean that the Servant was a leper, and 
the disease of Job is cited as a parallel. 
But (a) authorities differ as to the precise 
disease from which Job suffered, and even 
as to whether the symptoms can be found 
in any one disease; and (b) Job is nowhere 
said to have suffered from leprosy. In 
fact, Old Testament usage supports the 
assumption that God’s stroke may take 
any form, and when leprosy is meant it 
is specified as in 2 K 155; Lev 13 2, etc. 
And further the references to the injuries 
which were inflicted on the Servant by 
his persecutors (50%) imply that his 
sickness was due to wounds rather than 
disease. One ‘thing at least is certain, 
and that is that he cannot have been 
scourged while he was a leper. rejected. 
RVm is better (cf. Job 19 14, “‘ My kinsfolk 
have failed ’—the corresponding verb in 
Hebrew). 

4. The speakers realize their mistake. 
The Servant was bearing their sins while 
they thought God was smiting him for 
hisown wickedness. Thereisan emphasis 
on the contrasted words our and he. 

4b. While we thought him stricken, etc. 

5. Render But he was pierced because 
of our transgressions, crushed because of 
our iniquities. Pierced probably refers to 
the manner of his death at the hands of 
men (cf. 8), just as the stripes refer to the 
weals made by the scourging in 50%, 
Others see in these words allusions to the 
ravages of leprosy. we are healed. The © 
speakers are themselves sufferers, but 
not of the same degree. Precisely how | 
the Servant’s suffering brought ‘healing 
to others is not stated. Healing of soul 
and mind is in question, and this healing 
was mediated to others through one in 
whom the ‘soul’ of Jehovah delighted, 
one whose sacrifice of himself was volun- 
tary and without reserve. The idea of 
(a) vicarious sacrifice and (}) remission 


of punishment for another’s sake, though ne 
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worked out more fully and with greater 
power here than elsewhere in the Old 
Testament, is no new one. For (a) cf. 
Ex92*4; for (6).Goen.18.85 79 8; 5 Kian 4s; 
etc. 

6. have gone... have turned: render 
had gone .. . had turned. hath laid on 
him : rather hath allowed to light or made 
to.alight. The causative form of the verb 
in Hebrew not unfrequently means to 
allow to happen, and this is probably the 
meaning here. 


7. The description of the Servant’s: 


sufferings is continued. The emphasis 
on the violent and unjust treatment 
which was meted out to him is most 
marked. oppressed (niggas): as by a 
slave-driver (cf. Ex 3’). yet he humbled 
himself: better he allowing himself to be 
afflicted. The repetition of the words 
he opened not his mouth may be an error. 
If so the verse should be divided dif- 
ferently, thus: 


Like a lamb (lit. sheep) that ts led to the 
y. slaughier, 
And a sheep (lit. ewe) that before her 
shearers is dumb. 


8. The interpretation of this verse is 
difficult. The RV offers two renderings 
of 8*, the LX X.a third, and others could 
be added. By oppression and judgement 
he was taken away. This translation has 
the merit of giving a meaning to ‘oser 
oppression, which Ps 107 °° supports, and 
implies. that the Servant’s death was a 
travesty of justice. From oppression 
and from judgement (RVm) implies that 
God. (or death) released him from his 
sufferings. Others, following Syriac, pre- 
fer ‘He was taken away from prison,’ 
etc., but ‘prison’ is a questionable 
rendering; others ‘Without hindrance 
and without right,’ etc., basing ‘ hin- 
drance’ on the sense of the cognate verb 
in 2K174, while LXX has ‘ Through 
oppression his right was taken away.’ 

- 8b. as for his generation. The syntax 
here is difficult, for the RV implies a 
prosaic construction characteristic of 
‘later Hebrew, and the verb consider is not 
elsewhere construed with an accusative, 
_ However, if the text is sound it is dif- 
ficult to improve on RV. _ generation 
_. (dér) probably means his contemporaries, 
_ though the same word occurs in 38 !2 in 

the Aramaic sense of dwelling-place. If 

the verb can be regarded as transitive it 


The difficulty of reconciling the expression 
my people with the circumstances of 
Gentile speakers is almost insuperable, 
and many scholars read either ‘the 
peoples’ (with the addition of a single 
letter), or ‘ for our transgressions’ (with 
the deletion of one letter and the altera- 
tion of two others). Those who hold 
that Jews are speaking of a martyred 
Jew, or of the godly or ideal remnant, 
naturally uphold the integrity of the text. 
Almost all scholars accept the rendering 
was he stricken to death, which LXX seems 
to have read. 

g. The Servant’s grave was not with his 
fathers, but in some neglected spot where 
the lowest of the people were buried. 
Jer 263, 2 K 23 ® illustrate how deeply 
such a disgrace was felt. and with the 
rich can hardly be the original reading, 
and the addition of one letter gives evzl- 
doers. in his death: the form in Hebrew 
is anomalous. Perhaps ‘ when he died’ 
is intended (cf. LXX). The suggestion 
‘sepulchral mound,’ though affording a 
parallel, is against usage. The bamah 
was a place of worship: the word could 
hardly be applied to a despised cemetery, 
unless, perhaps, it can be supported by 
Ezek 437. although he had done no 
violence (cf. Job1617). This summary 
of the Servant’s career does not contain 
an explicit assertion of his sinlessness, 
but sinlessness is implicit in his voluntary 
resignation to God’s call and his obedi- 
ence unto death. 

10-12. Unfortunately 1% 11 are obscure, 
and there are grave reasons for suspecting 
that the text is corrupt. The general 
sense, however, is clear. The Servant 
suffered because God willed that he should 
bring many to righteousness by his 
obedience. He will live to see a spiritual 
offspring and attain the position of a 
conqueror. Of necessity resurrection is 
implied. ‘If the Servant be a personifi- 
cation of Israel, this is merely a figure for 
national resurrection from exile; but if he 
be an individual, then his resurrection 
must be accepted as a literal fact, just as 
his death must be literally understood ’ 
(Skinner). 

10. bruise: rather crush asin®, hehath 
put him to grief. It is best to take these 
two verbs together, to crush him grievously. 
LXX, ‘ The Lord was pleased to cleanse 


-him from disease’; but they gave an 


Aramaic sense to a verb which has already 


a \=5 4g possible that vibho (his suit or case) was 


_ is possible b ) been used in 5 in its Hebrew sense. 
__ the original reading, as vibh is used fre- | Peake’s emendation ‘was pleased to 
Y ah quently as a parallel to ‘judgement.’ | justify him’ avoids the latter difficulty, hag 
_. for the transgression of my people was he |. but involves considerable textual altera- _ 
Bea ‘stricken : lit. “ there was a stroke to him.’ | tion. The statement that the Servant’s _ : 
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sufferings were according to God’s. will 
prepares the way for God’s vindication of 
His Servant. Vicarious suffering, which 
1s repugnant to the modern mind, is an 
idea which could only arise among peoples 
whose sense of social and communal unity 
was highly developed. Even to-day the 
feeling that the clan or tribe is the unit 
rather than the individual lives on among 
Semitic peoples. Where the ‘blood ’ was 
one, the life was one; all men at death 
returned to their ‘fathers.’ Consequently 
the whole body suffered with one member 
and vice versa in a very real sense. when 
thou shalt make his soul an offering for 
sin: better if his soul shall make a 
trespass offering. Apparently the promise 
of spiritual descendants is conditional 
upon the Servant’s life making a com- 
pensatory trespass offering (cf. Lev 5 14). 
The trespass offering (@sham) was made 
by those who desired to offer compensation 
for the infringement of the rights of, or 
obedience due to, God or man. Thus the 
Servant’s life was regarded by the speakers 
as an offering to compensate for their 
own sins and spiritual blindness. The 
LXX here reads ‘If ye will make,’ etc. 
he shall see a seed (not ‘his seed’). 


_ pleasure, i.e. will or purpose, in his hand 


means through him or by his means. 

11. He shall see of the travail of his 
soul. The text can mean ‘ away from’ 
or ‘ because of ’ or ‘ some of ’ the travail; 
therefore it is best to make a trifling 
change and read He shall look upon the 
tvavatl (ba‘amal) of his soul, shall be 
satisfied by his knowledge (or, when he 
knowethit), dividing the words differently. 
The LXX here differs widely from MT. 
Most scholars agree that certain com- 
binations of letters in the autograph have 
been duplicated, and the differences 


between LXX and MT can be resolved 


into a text somewhat as follows: 
But it pleased Jehovah to justify him, 


_ To deliver his soul from trouble (cf. Old 


at os ; 
To cause him to see light and be satisfied. 


shall my righteous servant justify many : 
‘justify’ in the sense of ‘making righteous’ 
as in Dan 12 (see note on 1%). 
vant makes many righteous by instruc- 
tion in the will of God and by example 


in constancy. The many are those of 


a 


i chamate 


} 


5244, Cf. Mk 1045; Mt 20%, 26%. 


12. The fruits of victory will be given 
to the Servant by Jehovah. with the 
great should be among the many. yet he 


‘the true view of his death as 
opposed. to the false judgement of men.” 
de intercession: there is no trace in 
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these poems of that resentment against 
the absorption of the individual in the 
corporate community for punishment and 
discipline which is a marked characteristic 
of the early exiles’ outlook. On the 
contrary, the Servant accepts as from 
God the sufferings which were due to 
the sins of others. He acquiesced in the 
divine judgement. Through the innocent 
suffering for the guilty it was possible for 
punishment to take away sin, because 
a moral regeneration was wrought in all 
those who pondered thereon. And to 
the voluntary offering of one without 
blemish was joined. an effective interces- 
sion for sinners. 

[Note.—KO6nig’s exegesis (1926) of this 
ditficult passage deserves notice, as it 
departs in many particulars from the 
positions occupied by most biblical critics, 
Thus 531 he regards as an exclamation 
of the prophet, and translates as dues RV 
and St. Paulin Rom 1o 1%; the announce- 
ment of the era of salvation had not been 
believed, and the first acts of God in 
preparation for the freeing of God's 
Servant had been ignored. 5327 explain 
the ground of the Servant’s lowliness 
which has been alluded to in 52 14 (which 
K6nig retains unaltered). The speakers 
in # he identifies with all those—both 
Israelites and Gentiles—who had no faith 
in the divine calling of the Servant. 
114 he renders ‘ aftey the travail of his soul 
shall he see how he willattain satisfaction.’ 
Inasmuch as K6nig interprets the Servant 
as Israel, the differences are only in detail; 
but his treatment is remarkable for its 
faithfulness to the existing Hebrew text. ] 

LIV. Zion’s Splendour and Magni- 
ficence. 

I-10. The prophet turns from the 
thought of the despised nation in exile 
to the contemplation of the glories of 
Zion when her sons shall have returned 
to her. 


The marriage relation is indissoluble: 
never again will Israel be put outside 
His covenant. - . 

2. The sudden influx of returning Jews 
calls for new buildings and enlarged sites. 
The new state promises to exceed the 
old in size and power. 


4. shame of thy youth probably refers x 
to the Egyptian captivity, though it may 
also have a wider significance (cf. Ezek | 


16 #8), 


Israel's maker is Jehovah, who 
| like a husband takes back an erring wife. 


qa 


wut 
te 
y 


5. thy maker is thine husband. The Ben: 
order of the words in Hebrew, which there 
_is little reason to abandon, is thy husband 
_ is thy maker. 
called. 7 
oy ye MIB: ‘a ate | . 
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g. as the waters of Noah. The text 
is to be preferred to RVm. The Exile 
has been to Jehovah as a second flood. 
As He sware after the flood that the 
deluge should not recur to man’s destruc- 
tion, so now He swears that His wrath 
will not destroy His people. 

to. For the mountains shall depart: 
better For the mountains may depart, etc. 

11-17. Jerusalem will be rebuilt a 
fair city where precious stones and gems 
reflect the beauty of righteousness ex- 
hibited by its citizens. Once more the 
city has been taken under God’s protec- 
tion. 

11. fair colours: RVm antimony. Most 
comaentaries suggest reading nophek (a 
precious stone which has not been identi- 
fied, Ex 2818) for puk; but this is un- 
necessary. Antimony is stibnite in a 
pulverized form; it was (and still is) used 
by women to blacken the eyelids. In its 
natural form it is found in crystals. Pos- 
sibly these verses are meant to indicate 
a splendour which far exceeds that of 
Babylonian kings who boasted that they 
had adorned their buildings with precious 
stones. The new Jerusalem will be of 
gems laid, not like Babylonian buildings 
in asphalt but in stibnite. 

12. The pinnacles (shtmshothatk) glitter 
_ throughout the day in the rays of the sun 
(shemesh). 

13. all thy children shall be taught of 
the Lord: like the Servant in 504. 

15. Render Men may quarrel, but (it is) 
not of me. Whosoever quarrels with thee 
shall fall upon thee (sc. to his ruin), i.e. 
offences must needs come, but woe unto 
that man by whom the offence cometh. 

16. to destroy: or better for destroy- 
ing. He that forged the weapon and he 
that wields it are alike God’s creatures. 

17. their righteousness. The blessing 
of being in the right when attacked by 
calumny or the sword is from Jehovah. 

LV. An Invitation to Join in the Coming 
Deliverance.—The Return is at hand, and 
the prophet: appeals to all those who are 


occupied in the business of this world to - 


lay it aside and join those who are called 
to renew the everlasting covenant with 
Jehovah. Letthemrepent while Jehovah 
isstillaccessible. LLetthem abandon their 
wickedness and insincerity, and refrain 
from judging God by the standard of their 
human minds. God’s purpose is immut- 
-able, and the glorious future which He 
has promised His people is at hand. 


This chapter contains the last words of 
_ the prophet which can confidently be 


regarded as uttered in Babylonia. 
I, every one that thirsteth : cf. Jn 4 1, 


474 


etc. In the Old Testament salvation is 
seldom, if ever, without an earthly as well 
as a spiritual meaning; and though the 
Gospel message is adumbrated here, it 
cannot be denied that the blessings of 
earthly existence—water, wine, and milk 
—areintentionally present. The Deutero- 
Isaiah sought to wean away those who 
had settled down to the commerce of 
Babylonia by reminding them of Jeho- 
vah’s promised salvation, which connoted 
spiritual and temporal spaciousness. 

2. hearken diligently unto me and eat. 
Two imperatives: in Hebrew frequently 
stand for a conditional sentence. So here 
if ye hearken . . . ye shall eat, etc. 

3. your soul shall live. ‘Man in his 
totality is a nephesh [soul}’ (Pedersen, 
Israel; its Life and Culture, 104). ‘This 
breath-soul is conceived as the animating 
principle of man’s life, its essential con- 
stituent, though as much dependent on 
bodily organs for its activity as these are 
dependent on it for life itself (Wheeler 
Robinson in The People and the Book, 357)- 
These quotations from two recent essays 
on Hebrew psychology will serve as a 
warning against interpreting sow! in the 
sense of Christian theology, and also 
explain why eating will delight the soul. 
the sure mercies of David, ie. those 
promised to him in 2 $ 7 *16, 

4. Ihave given him : rather I appointed 
him, i.e. David. The nation is now to 
succeed to the privilege and responsibility 
of David. Some think that the Messianic 
King is meant; but against this view it 
may be urged that nowhere else in this 
prophecy is there a clear reference to the 
Messiah. leader (xagid): as in 2S 78 of 
David. ay 

5. a nation, ie. nations unspecifi 
(Vélkermassen). 

to. but watereth: lit. ‘ except it hath 
watered,’ and so without having watered, 
and similarly but it shall accomplish in 44. 

12. Jehovah’s word has gone forth to 
this effect. The returning exiles will find 
joy and peace amid fields where desert 
thorns once grew. 

(C) LVI.-LXIV. The So-called Trito- 
Isaiah.—At this point a different outlook 
is apparent. The scene is no longer 
Babylonia, but Palestine. The ideal has 
given place to the real. The numerous 
references to sacrifices and to temple 
make it clear that the prophecies must 


_ have been written during the period which 


elapsed between the Return c. 538 and 


Nehemiah’s visit to Jerusalem im 444. _ 


This epoch tested the Jewish Church to 
the uttermost. No real freedom of move- 


ment was allowed the people; they were _ 


~ covenant and His sabbaths. 


_ peoples.’ 
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still under foreign domination. The 
unhappy management of the controversy 
with the Samaritans left them with im- 
placable enemies at the very gates of 
Jerusalem. Times were hard (Hag 1 ® 1°), 
Doubtless those who returned hoping to 
obtain their ancestral homes and estates 
found others in possession, and received 
anything but a welcome from those they 
not unnaturally desired to oust from their 
holdings. Inany case the returning exiles 
must have created a serious economic 
problem which is reflected in 58. The 
stern realities of life damped the en- 
thusiasm of these first Zionists; their own 
misfortunes and the prevalence of idolatry 
and superstition on every hand inevitably 
caused depression and discontent. The 
glorious future which the Deutero-Isaiah 
had promised them had not shown itself: 
instead of a population bursting forth as 
through the breached walls of a city too 
strait to contain it, Jerusalem was but 
sparsely peopled (Neh 74); poverty was 
general (Neh 5), and the feeling of the 
people is best shown by their half-con- 
temptuous attitude towards temple and 
sacrifice against which Malachi pro- 
tested. 

These chapters are not so closely woven 
together as the preceding (40-55). They 
probably cover a long period, some pos- 
sibly having been composed by the 
Deutero-Isaiah himself, while others must 
be very much later. 

LVI. 1-8. Encouragement for Prose- 
lytes and Eunuchs.—Already the prose- 
lytizing movement has borne fruit, and 
foreigners are numbered among the godly 
community. Apparently (%) objections to 
their presence have been raised, and the 
prophet in the name of Jehovah promises 
them an honoured place among God’s 
people, provided that they keep His 
The Temple 
now is to be ‘a house of prayer for all 


- that the writer is dealing with concrete 


instances, and he clearly regards these 
Gentiles (even the sad victims of Oriental 


cruelty who were excluded from the con- | 


gregation by Dt 231, but see on *) as the 
beginning of an influx of Gentiles from all 
countries. The emphasis on the character 
of the Sabbath and the importance of its 
observance is something unknown in pre- 


- exilic Judaism. 


1. my salvation is near to come : 55 7v.n. 
Prosperity had not yet come, though 
God’s fairness (righteousness) was the 


_ guarantee that it must. 


Wy 
ey 


trad 


4. eunuchs. There is no necessary con- 


It is important to remember 


iction of Dt 231 if we accept W. R. 
MRT, tare 45 


[LVIt. 
Smith’s suggestion that the prohibition 
there refers to ‘ the religious mutilation 
of the Galli.’ 

7. mine house... for all peoples, 
The last three words are emphatic (cf. Mt 
ai 38) Mk 11-17; Lk 1oéy, 

8. ‘An interpretation . . . of what 
Deutero-Isaiah meant by saying that 
Israel the servant of Jehovah was to 
restore Israel: the Israel at present 
gathered was only part of the true Israel ’ 
(Browne). 

9-LVII. 13. Denunciations of Wicked 
Rulers and a Heathen People.—Wild 
beasts are ironically invited to come and 
devour a land which lies unwatched and 
unguarded. Its watchmen spend their 
lives in drunken idleness. Through their 
carelessness the best of the community 
perish miserably. This last thought 
rouses the prophet’s righteous indig- 
nation, and he breaks out into scathing 
rebuke: this idolatrous people is itself 
the issue of abandoned parents. The day 
of reckoning is coming. 

9. Cf. 3 17-21; 33 29, 

10. they cannot bark: cf. Ezek 34 2. 
The shepherd’s duty is to warn his charge. 
dreaming : better babbling. 

11. dogs are greedy : prophets, priests, 
and judges were all insatiable in their 


demands. and these are shepherds: tr. 
‘and those are shepherds! (Why) they 
do not know how to observe !’ from every 


quarter : RVm is to be preferred. 

LVII. 1. The saddest feature was the 
elimination of the godly—probably the 
generation of the Return. 

1b-2. RV may be right, but a more 
natural rendering would be: ‘ And men of 
piety are swept away while none con- 
sidereth. For because of the evil the 
righteous is swept away, he enters into 
peace. They rest upon their beds, they 
that walked uprightly.. The beds are 
coffins in which the righteous lie (Ezek 
32 28), : 

ite Denunciation of Idolaters.—Most 
probably the persons addressed are 
Samaritans or the paganized population 
of Judea. The features of the country 
withits deep gorges and terebinths (and ®) 
are Palestinian rather than Babylonian; 
in place of the detachment and contempt _ 
with which the Babylonian idolaters have. 
been viewed, here we find expressions of 
hatred and hostility. The danger is too 
near and too pressing to permit of de- — 
tachment. oth 
3. But draw near : Hebrew ‘ But as for 
you, draw...’ A new audience is ad- 
dressed. adulterer and whore : the words 


could perhaps be applied to the Samari-» i) 


i - lit. ‘ on high and as a holy one.’ 
__ primarily denotes separation, and separa- 
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tans (cf. 2K 174), but equally also to the 
Jews (cf. Ezek 163 *). 

4f. These verses may well represent 
how deeply the Jews felt the taunts of 
the Samaritans (cf. Neh 4 4). 

5. oaks ... greentree. Trees arestill 
worshipped in the country districts of 
Syria, where people are known to bring 
offerings and burn incense to an ancient 
oak. Doubtless the idolatry mentioned 
here was accompanied by the licentious 
rites of the cult of the Syrian goddess. 
in the clefts of the rocks ; the significance 
of these words is unknown. 

6a. The same may be said of the 
smooth stones. The word may mean 
‘false or deceitful gods.’ 

7. lofty mountain: perhaps Gerizim. 
thou throughout the following verses is a 
feminine personification of an adulterous 
community. 

8 is obscure in its details. 

g. and thou wentest to the king : these 
words may refer either (a) to pilgrimages 
to foreign shrines, or (6) to Molek, the god 
of Ammon, or (c) to political envoys. 
That it means ‘the Great King’ is im- 
probable. Some scholars read (with 
Sym. and Vulgate) “Thou anointedst thy- 
self for Melek’; the parallelism is much 

/improved thereby. didst debase thyself 
even unto hell is wrong. Render Yea, 
didst send them [the ambassadors] deep 
down. to Sheol, i.e. to practise necromancy 
or the like (cf. %). But possibly the 
words are ironical: so far afield were the 
envoys despatched that they perished on 
the journey. 

_Ir..even of long time: read (with 
different vowels) and hidden mine eyes. 

12. I will declare thy righteousness, 
i.e. expose the hollow claims (of the 
Samaritans?) and as for thy works: 
tr. and thy works. ° 

13 should probably run: 


And they shall not profit thee when thou 
criest, 
Nor deliver thee in thine affliction (soLXX). 


14-21. Solace for the Contrite. 

_ 14. Cast ye up. The application of 
the words of 40# is different. There an 
actual way was meant; here the way is 
_the path of the people’s moral and spiritual 
advancement. A similar application of 
the same prophecy is made by John 
Baptist (Mk 1%). . 

_ 15. I dwell in the high and holy place: 
Holiness 


_ tion is secured by the remote loftiness of 


_ God’s heaven, ‘It is the paradox of 


mess religion that Jehovah’s holiness, whic 


places Him at an infinite distance from 
human pride and greatness, brings Him 
near to the humble in spirit’ (Skinner). 
The contrite are the crushed (cf. 53 5°) 
whose spirit has been chastened by 
affliction, deserved or underserved. 

17. For the iniquity of his covetousness. 
The economic problems created by the 
returned exiles were the source of injustice, 
avarice, and sordid indifference to the 
claims of God and man. 

19. God will relieve the suffering com- 
munity of these burdens, creating cause 
for thankfulness and praise, and creating 
the peace, or the well-being, of the Jews of 
the Diaspora as of Jerusalem. 


LVIII. Fasting without Repentance and > 


Reform is Hypocrisy.—The people have 
complained that their fasts have produced 
no change in their material welfare. 
The prophet, in the name of God, replies 
that their fasting was a hollow pretence. 
Instead of giving their workmen a holiday 
(Lev 1679) they worked them all the 
harder. They observed all the ritual of 
a fast, but the real self-denial of loving 
charity was unknown to them. If they 
would but féed the hungry and nurture 
the destitute God would lift them out of 
the miserable conditions in which they 
lived. 

The reference to the old waste places in 
12 suggests that the ruin made by the 
Babylonians has lasted much longer than 
the fifty years or so of the Exile. 

3. pleasure, or business, i.e. they profit 
by employing their leisure in a rigorous 
supervision of their workmen. exact, 
etc.: RVm is probably right. 

5. Render Would such be the fast which 
I should choose—a day when a man afflicts 
himself ? The prophet denies any value 
to mere asceticism. Mortification of the 
flesh, when practised solely to that end, 
is useless. 

6. The self-denial which is implicit in, 
and must inevitably follow, such acts of 
benevolence as the liberation of slaves, 
the remission of debts, the distribution of 


food and clothing, and the exercise of | 


hospitality, is precious in God’s sight, and 


will, if it become the practice of the whole — 


community, usher in a period of happiness 
and prosperity when God’s presence will 
be apparent. 

_ Io. draw out thy soul to the hungry. 
Follow some versions and render bestow 
thy bread on the hungry. 


_ 11. make strong thy bones. The verb, 


if correct, isan Aramaism, and many wish | 


to read ‘renew thy strength.’ But bones 


are often spoken of as though they were _ 
the organic expression of a man’s whole __ 
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being. They rejoice and sorrow, tremble 
and praise, rot and melt. fail not: lit. 
decewe not (cf. Jer15 18), by leading 
travellers from the route to drink of their 
waters which have failed. 

13. sabbath: cf.56*%. delight: the Sab- 
bath was meant to be a day of conse- 
crated happiness, not of religious gloom. 
Thine own words: Hebrew merely has 
“a word,’ i.e. either matters of business, 
or (less likely) idle words. 

LIX. The people’s sufferings are due 
to their sins, not to God’s impotence. He 
will save a penitent people.» This chapter 
is a continuation of the preceding. The 
prophet reminds his audience that their 
troubles do not continue because God is 
indifferent or unable to helpthem. They 
must learn the lesson that sin erects a 
barrier between God and the community, 
and while crime is general salvation need 
not be looked for (3°). Identifying him- 
self with the people in their misfortunes 
the prophet describes their unhappy state 
and their longing for light. They confess 
their sins and that moral corruption has 
gone so deep that there is no visible means 
of improvement (°15). But in man’s 
extremity God Himself, as a warrior, 
appears to work the people’s salvation. 
He will reward His enemies according to 
their deserts and act as the vindicator of 
His servants. There is a certain vague- 
ness here (as in most of the prophecies of 
human happiness in the Old Testament), 
but it is clear that the basis of man’s 
felicity is conscious obedience to the word 
In #1 the covenant is 
that there is to be an unbroken succession 
of generations faithful to the ‘ spirit ’ and 
‘word’ of Jehovah. In the Book of 
Deuteronomy the prophetic ideal of a 
consecrated community had been put into 
language which every Jew could under- 
stand and translated into a rule of life 


_ which everyone could follow if he chose. 


3, 4. The sins of the community are 
of the gravest character: murder, lying, 
perversion of justice in the courts, and 
deliberate and systematic efforts to attain 
their unrighteous ends. 

5, 6. A figurative description of the 
deadly character of their conspiracies, 


which cost the lives of their accomplices — 


and involved in destruction any who 


_ opposed them. ; 
9, Therefore, not for the reason con- 


tradicted in 1. No doubt the feelings of 


the more religious section of the com- 


_ munity are expressed here; but they, too, 


it that they must share the responsi- 
for the national degeneration. — 
among them that are lusty. The 


if 


word translated ‘ lusty’ occurs only here, 
and the LXX reads something quite 
different. A verb like ‘we fall ’ is 
required. 

13. denying the Lord, i.e. to act deceit- 
fully towards Him. The meaning is that 
the people have pretended to acknowledge 
Him, but their evil lives are a repudiation 
of Jehovah; cf. revolt with Dt 19 1* (the 
same word in Hebrew). 

14. The national honour has fallen so 
low that there is no possibility of justice 
and. righteousness, for truth, on which 
those virtues must always rest, cannot 
gain admittance to the law courts. 

15. judgement: abstract justice is prob- 
ably the meaning. The word ‘judgement’ 
(mishpat) has to do duty for a great many 
ideas, and in order that the reader of , 
the RV may be able to judge for him- 
self which nuance is the more suitable in 
this chapter, and indeed throughout the 
Old Testament, they are set out here: 

(1) (a) Act of judging or deciding, 
ee Wt ats 

(0) Place of judgement, eg. 1K 77; 
Is 53.8 v.n. 

(c) Litigation, e.g. Job 14 3. 

(d) A judicial case, a plea, e.g. Job13 38. 

({e) A sentence, e.g. 1 K 20 49, 

(f) Execution of the judgement, i.e. 
the punishment or penalty, e.g. Job 362’, 
or the award, Ps 1467. 

(2) Justice, e.g. Gen 18 * v.n, 

(3) Ordinance, e.g. Ex 15 25. 

(4) A legal right, e.g. Dt 18%. 

(5) Custom, e.g. 2 K 17 33, 

(6) Religion, e.g. 42%4. The funda- 
mental idea of mishpat is ‘right’: the 
right relation of man (or perhaps even of 
animals, Ex 21 31) to their environment, 
so that to disturb, or, as here, to remove 
or annihilate mishpat, was to commit a 
sin against the conception of life as an 
ordered whole. 


15). The situation can only be saved | 


by the active intervention of God. ~ 

16. Cf. 635. intercessor: render none 
to interpose with RVm. External aid 
alone could restore the moral balance of. 
human society. 

17. Jehovah will destroy his enemies 
with the weapon of His own attribute of 


justice which they had discarded (cf. Eph _ 


6 4) rs: 8), Ie 
18. Delete the word accordingly, which 


has been written twice by mistake. to _ 

the islands he will repay recompense: 
| these words were not found in Origen’s 
MSS. of the LXX (the oldest form of the 
Old Testament extant), and they are cer- 

‘| tainly a later addition to the text, made _ 
probably when the Jews suffered under 
AIT Nt a bs ane,” 
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the oppressions of the Ptolemies and 
Seleucids. Here Jehovah’s enemies are 
faithless and apostate Jews. 

19. The effect’of God’s intervention is 
world-wide. for he shall come as a 
rushing stream, which the breath of the 
Lord driveth: except that RVm pent in 
should be read, this is the true meaning. 
The breath or wind is that which ac- 
companies a theophany (1 K 19; Job 
416). The first margin=AV may be 
safely discarded. 

20. Render And he shall come to Zion 
as a vedeemer, etc. and unto them, etc.: 
LXX (quoted in Rom 11 6) and shall turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob involves a 
very slight change in the text, and may 
be the original meaning. 

21. Jehovah’s coming to Zion is to re- 
sult in the renewal of the covenant which 
will endure throughout the generations. 

LX.-LXII. The Glory of the New Jeru- 
salem.—This chapter, with the two fol- 
lowing, describes the waxing prosperity of 
Jerusalem. It has close affinities in style 
with earlier chapters, notably 49 14 and 
5117, but the resemblances are to be 
attributed to ‘influence’ rather than to 
common authorship. For Deutero-Isaiah 
contemplated the Gentiles coming to 
Jerusalem to enjoy her spiritual and 
temporal blessedness; his successor con- 
templated their exploitation. The first 
preached a message of service; the second 
appealed to covetousness and pride of 
race. The light which was to lighten the 
Gentiles has become (60 8) a brightness 
which attracts, if not to destruction, at 
least to spoliation (12, but v.m., 16). 

Despite this writer’s insistence upon 
the political subjection of the Gentiles, 
the motive he assigns to the Gentiles is 
plainly religious. By their offerings of 
gold and incense, of cedar, of flocks and 
herds, they declare the praises of Jehovah. 
But not theirs to present before God the 
costly offerings which have been brought 
from afar; this is to be the privilege of 
the Jews (61°). How great has been the 


- fall from the lofty universalism of Deutero- 


Isaiah! The Gentiles must choose tribute 
or Jehovah’s vengeance. ; 
LX. 1. Arise, shine. 


is now shining upon them. 
3. nations shall come. The nations 
come from outer darkness to the divin 


light which encircles Zion. . ~ on 


Ae AG foie, ais + 

5. be lightened, i.e. be radiant (with 
joy), tremble or throb with pleasure. 

_ 6, The commerce of the ancient world 


entered Palestine either from the Syrian 
ports or along the land routes from Arabia 
and Egypt; the latter seems to bez gnored. 

7. Render with RVm I will beautify 
my beautiful house. The natural in- 
ference is that the Temple has been 
rebuilt. 

9. Surely the isles shall wait for me. 
The change of one letter (suggested by 
Duhm) would yield an attractive alter- 
native to the text: For to me shall the ships 
be gathered (styyim for iyyim). It is note- 
worthy that the dispersion of the Jews 
had already gpread to the other side of 
the Mediterranean. for the name, etc. 
These words are apparently borrowed 
from 55°, and suggest that the later 
writer worked over and reinterpreted his 
predecessor’s message. A comparison of 
the respective writers’ ideas as to what 
glorifies (RVm beautifies) is instructive 
(cf. 44 28, 49 3, 60 3+ % 18 21, Gy 3), 

Io. thy walls. The question of the 
rebuilding of the walls was being dis- 
cussed. The Temple is in existence, so 
that there is a fairly clear indication of the 
date of this prophecy. When Nehemiah 
came to Jerusalem in 444, it is implied 
that some recent restoration of the gates 
had been made abortive. They had been 
burned (cf. Neh 1 8, 2 #8).. Ezr 478 re- 
cords a frustrated attempt of the Jews to 
restore the city, and dates the event in the 
reign of Artaxerxes, 465-425 (see p. 2862). 
Therefore if, as seems natural, our pro- 
phecy was written to stir up the Jews to 
repair the city, we can confidently assign 
it to some date near 450. 

11. their kings led with them. If the 
text is right the kings must be led as cap- 
tives, presumably of the armies of Israel. 
But there is nothing in the context and 
certainly nothing in the historical situa- 
tion of the Jews at this epoch to warrant 
such an assumption, and therefore it is 
better to change the position of a vowel 
and read theiy kings being the leaders. 

12. This verse is prosaic and stands 
outside the rhythmical order of the chapter 
and its strophes, and can safely be re- 
garded as a gloss. Skinner suggests a 


| parallel with the thought of Zech 14 1% 18, 
The city is ad- | 

dressed. The light of the rising sun for | 
which the people had vainly looked (59 °) | 


The bitter tone towards the Gentiles ac- 
cords with the date of Zech 9-14. 


13. The purposeofthecedars of Lebanon. 
} is to beautify an existing building, not 
to form the material for the construction — 
| of a new Temple. 


15. Whereas thou hast been: better 


Instead of thy being forsaken. There had 
been nothing to attract wayfarers to the - 


miserable ruins; but aow Zion is to 


become * the joy of the whole earth.’ mu 
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16. Cf. 49 °3 and 26, 

17. The answer to the despairing cry 
of 59. God will appoint peace to the 
government and righteousness to execu- 
tive power. exactors is probably to be 
understood as a singular noun, though it 
stands in the so-called ‘ plural of majesty.’ 
Literally the word means ‘ task-master,’ 
and like pekuddah (officers) stands for 
coercive government. The new ‘tyrant’ 
is to be the righteousness and justice of 
God. 

18. The result of the foregoing. 

19. By the glory of Jehovah the city 
will be filed with such vivid light that 
sun and moon will shine unnoticed (cf. 
Rev 21 *8). The conception of God as 
light, or dwelling in light, is all .but 
universal. glory: tr. as RVm (° v.x.). 

22. Render: 


The least shall become a tribe, 
And the smallest a strong nation. 


- LXI. 1-3 contain the utterance of one 
who is the herald of the new kingdom of 
righteousness. His mission is threefold: 
(z) to announce to the godly that their 
persecutions and sufferings have come to 
an end; (2) to proclaim the era of God’s 
favour; and (3) His vengeance. Many 
have sought to identify the speaker with 
the ‘Servant of the Lord.’ There are 
points of resemblance in the gift of the 
Spirit (42 1), and of consolation (50 *) and 
of freedom (427); but the climax of the 


. Servant’s career was surely reached in 53. 


He was the mediator and triumphant 
agent of man’s justification: this figure is 
butaherald. Hesuffered for his enemies: 


this prophet proclaims God’s vengeance 


on them. It is significant that our Lord 
stopped at the words ‘ acceptable year of 
the Lord’ when He applied this text to His 
own ministry (Lk 41%). For the reasons 
given it is best to acquiesce in the inter- 
pretation of the Targum that the speaker 


is the prophet himself. 
_ a.-meek, i.e. the religious members of | 


the community, those who suffered from 
the violence (601%) which was the pre- 
vailing sin of the time, and commended 
their cause to God. liberty: the word 
(devar) suggests the Jubilee year of 
Lev 25 *°. 


2. the acceptable year of the Lord: 


better The year of Jehovah’s favour. 


3. the spirit of heaviness: better a 


failing spirit as in 42%. 


_” 4-9. A more material description of | 


the new age, with the restoration of ruined 
cities, new centres of a prosperous poy 
tion where the manual work is done by 


\ 


erous popu- | . 
esha, Ps 147%. With this alteration the paral- aA, 


foreigners, is outlined here. Israel _ | 
a i n | ¥ 3 mH 479 : ! ; ; a he ; i 
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is to be a nation of priests susbisting on 
the wealth of the Gentiles to which their 
former sufferings entitle them. 

6. But ye. The words are emphatic. 
“The fundamental idea of priesthood in 
the Old Testament.being the right of 
approach to God, this idea is conceived 
as realized in a system which may be 
likened to a series of concentric circles— 
priests, Levites, ordinary Israelites, Gen- 
tiles—each grade standing nearer to God 
than the next ’ (Skinner). 

7. All that can be said of this verse is 
that the meaning must be that a double 
recompense for past miseries is to be the 
lot of Israel. The text of “* is seriously 
deranged, and the emendations which 
have been suggested are not of much 
value. 

8. with iniquity. RVm follows the 
vowels of MT, which are certainly wrong. 
The iniquitous extortions of Israel’s 
foreign oppressorsiare in question. 

9g. God’s blessing marks out the nation 
from the peoples of the world. 

10-11. The prophet in the name of the 
people rejoices in the new age when 
righteousness rises and grows amid the 
community as spontaneously as plants 
from the; soil. 

LXII. 1-9. The same prophet proclaims 
his determination to work for the realiza- 
tion of his vision of a great nation, ruled 
in righteousness and crowned with the 
visible favour of God. He sees the city’s 
walls guarded by watchmen whose prin- 
cipal duty it is to ‘remind’ God of His 
promises to make Jerusalem the praise 
of the earth. The produce of the land, 
they are themselves reminded, shall be 
the property of those that grew it: it shall 
no longer be taken in tribute by foreigners. 
Doubtless these words would have a 
seditious ring in the ears of the Persian 
governor ; they cannot be dissociated from 
the events referred to in 60 1° v.n. 

2. a new name : to correspond with the 
new character (cf. Rev 2 *’).. 


3. a crown of beauty in the hand of thy | 


God. The natural place for a crown is 
the head; but the prophet could not adopt 
the heathen figure of a god wearing a 
crown formed of his city’s walls. The 
walls which surrounded the city of Zion, 


like those of Samaria (Is 281), may well | 


have suggested the figure of a crown. 
5. so shall thy sons marry thee. For- 


adopt such an unnatural meaning. The 
consonants should be vocalized so as 
to read thy builder, i.e. Jehovah as in 


Ielism is complete. 


| tunately the text does not require us to — 


Aig 
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6. I have set watchmen. The speaker 
must be the prophet, for it can hardly be 
supposed that Jehovah should appoint 
those who are to remind him of His own 
promises. Those who hold that Jehovah 
is the speaker suppose the watchmen to 
be angels. But it is best to leave their 
identity in the vagueness of the prophetic 
conception and to regard as their function 
the stirring up of the priests. After night 
we must understand saying: 


‘ They shall never hold their peace day nor 
night (saying) 
Ye remembrancers of Jehovah, No rest 
to you |’ etc. 


The remembrancers (mazkirim) are prob- 
ably those who offer the incense which 
calls to remembrance (the azkarah): 66%; 
the rubrics of Pss 38 and 70; Lev 2 2, etc. 

8, 9. enemies . .. strangers. The re- 
ference to contemporary exactions, or 
taxes, is clear proof of post-exilic author- 
ship. Whether the enemies were Persians, 
Samaritans, or Edomites, cannot be 
determined. . Judea was exposed to the 
ravages of all three. 

10-12. The language of these verses is 
reminiscent of Deutero-Isaiah, but it is 
unnatural to suppose that Babylon’s 
gates are meant, unless of course the 
prophet contemplates a further influx of 
exiles from that quarter. Such a transi- 
tion from Jerusalem to Babylon would 
be most abrupt, and the language seems 
to imply the return of the Jews from the 
end of the earth. 

to. Cf. 57 14 and 49 2. 

LXIII. 1-6. Vengeance on Edom.— 
Jehovah’s vengeance on the heathen, 
which the prophet foretold in 59 118, is 
described with singular vividness in a 
dialogue between the prophet and Je- 
hovah, whom he sees coming from Edom 
stained with the blood of His enemies. 
In answer to his question he is told that 
the day of vengeance is the year of 
redemption. Jehovah has shattered the 
nations because there was no other to 
support His people in their distress. 

There.is no room for a Christian inter- 


_ pretation of this poem such as is suggested 


by its place in the Epistle for the Monday 
before Easter. 
-Saviour’s but that of His enemies. The 
Jews who interpreted the figure as the 
coming Messiah did so because they ex- 
pected one who would ‘restore the king- 
dom to Israel.’ So little is known of the 


__ history of this period that it is impossible 
_ to connect the oracle with any event in 
_ which the Edomites are known to have 

_ been enecect cs Some scholars, indeed, 
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The blood is not the 
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have ventured to eliminate all reference 
to Edom and Bozrah by two extremely 
ingenious manipulations of the punctua- 
tion (see below). But it is wiser to retain 
the text as it stands (cf. 34), especially as 
it is not asserted that the divine vengeance 
has been executed on Edom (though that 
is the natural inference), but merely that 
Jehovah comes from Edom. In early 
Israel Jehovah’s seat was believed to be 
in Edom (cf. Jg 5‘), and this tradition 
was long-lived, for it is to be found in 
Hab 3 3. 

1. from Edom... from Bozrah. As ® 
says that Jehovah’s vengeance fell upon 
‘the peoples,’ some commentators read 
meoddam, ‘ reddened,’ for me’edom, ‘ from 
Edom,’ and mibbozer, “more than a vine- 
dresser, for mibbozrah, ‘from Bozrah.’ 
But Is 34, which has affinities with these 
verses, also implies that universal judge- 
ment is to be executed within the boun- 
daries of Edom. 

2. Wherefore art thou red accords well 
with the emendation suggested above, 
but Cheyne remarks that the winepress 
appears on the coins of Bozra during the 
Roman occupation. 

3. 1trodthem. Disregard RVm, which 
follows the punctuation of the later 
Jewish tradition which identified Edom 
with Rome. 

4. Cf. 612. The year of my redeemed, 
or perhaps my redemption, the plural noun 
expressing the abstract idea. 

5. Cfs59:16. 

6. made them drunk: read as RVm. 
As the people’s blood is represented as 
grape juice the reading of RV is obviously 
unsuitable here. 

7-LXIV. 12. The Cry of the Rejected 
Samaritans.—The starting-point for an 
enquiry into the date and circumstances 
of this passage must be 64 , which states 
that the Temple is still in ruins. Some 
date between 538 and 520 is therefore 
desiderated. But who can have given 
utterance to the complaint that Abraham 
knoweth us not, and Israel doth not 
acknowledge us in 631%? It has been 
customary to explain this as the cry of 
necromancers or ancestor worshippers; 


but apart from the fact that evidence for — 


such practices is extremely meagre in 
any period of Israel’s history, itis unthink- 
able at this late date and in this context. 


| Moreover, such a theory involves the 


assumption that the speakers appealed to 
God because they had been unable to get 
an answer from Abraham and Jacob! 
Again, why in 64 ?° are holy cities referred 
to? In Deutero-Isaiah we read only of 


the holy city. The general teaching of 
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this book is that the people have suffered 
for their sins, but in 63? the prophet 
complains that God has made (or allowed) 
His people to err. Finally, what is the 
explanation of the tribes of thine inherit- 
ance in 63 17 ? 

These questions have remained enigmas 
for many years, but an explanation of 
them has been given by L. E. Browne in 
his Early Judaism. His theory that this 
passage is ‘the plaint of a Samaritan 
prophet’ is singularly attractive and 
convincing, as it affords an answer to all 
the difficulties which have been mentioned 
above. The Samaritan prophet (7-1) re- 
views Israel’s past history under Moses, 
and thankfully remembers God’s guidance 
of His people. In spite of God’s mercies 
the Israelites rebelled against Him (cf. 
Dt 32 155). (#119) The prophet appeals 
to God to show Himself. The Samari- 
tans, thrust out from fellowship with the 
Jews and denied the right of calling them- 
selves children of Abraham and of Israel 
(cf. Jer 31°), ask why God allows them to 
wander from the right way, and why must 


their hearts be thus. hardened. The 


heathen have destroyed God’s sanctuary, 
and they themselves are now called 
heathen. (6417) Would that God would 
descend from heaven and manifest His 
glory among the Gentiles! The prophet 
then realizes the sinfulness of the com- 
munity; he admits their uncleanness (per- 
haps in reply to the accusation made 
against them in Hagz2*4). God has 
hidden His face and delivered them into 
the power of their iniquities. (°1) The 
holy cities, the pride of northern Israe]— 
Bethel and Samaria—as well as Jerusalem 
are a desert. Will not God show com- 
passion on His people? It is significant 
that this section looks to Jehovah Himself 
for deliverance, and not to any inter- 
mediary such as the Servant of Jehovah. 
But, it may be asked, how did Samaritan 
literature find its way into the canonical 


‘scriptures of the Jews? The answer 


must be that the schism had not yet 
occurred. The bitterness which was 


aroused in the next two or three genera- 


tions was only just beginning to be felt; 


and the readiness of the ordinary Jew to 


intermarry and mix with the Samaritans, 


‘a tendency against which Nehemiah 
laboured in vain, is a witness to the 
' friendliness subsisting between these two — 


parties in the early years of the Return. 


The fact that the Samaritans could accept 


the Pentateuch, which was not com- 


leted till after Ezra’s day, points to a 
ommon religion and cultus. The letters 
» Jewish community in Assuan to 
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i 
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the sons of the Samaritan Governor 
Sanballat, which were written when they 
had failed to obtain an answer from the 
high priest Jehohanan, suggest that the 
Jews in Egypt, as late as the years 
410-407 B.C., were ignorant of any deep 
cleavage between the two parties. Nor 
is 637-6412 the only literature of the 
Samaritans which has found a place in 
the Jewish scriptures. Some of the 
‘ Psalms of Asaph,’ notably Ps 80 with its 
unmistakable emphasis on the northern 
tribes, havea Samaritan origin. Possibly, 
too, the fact that the Deutero-Isaiah 
himself replied to the plaint of the 
Samaritan prophet in 64-66 ensured this 
section its place in the Book of Isaiah. 

LXIII. 7. I will make mention of, i.e. 
commemorate. the praises, i.e. the laud- 
able acts (cf. 60 §). 

8. Like his predecessor in northern 
Israel the prophet looks back on the 
nomadic days of Israel’s youth as a time 
when Jehovah was the Father of the people 
in a peculiarly intimate relation which 
subsequent generations failed to attain to 
(cf. Hos 11 1. and Ps 44 1”, 89 *4). 

8b-9 must be divided differently, and 
the reading of LX X adopted thus: 


And he became to them a saviour in all 
theiy distress, 

Not a messenger nor an angel—H1is Presence — 
saved them. 


RV he was afflicted can only be got by 
reading Jo, ‘to him,’ for the consonantal 
text Jo’, ‘not,’ which is correct. This 
verse affords an admirable example of 
the truth of the dictum that every reader 
of an ancient Hebrew document had to 
resort to conjecture. RVm and the 
rendering given above are both possible, 
though the former is unnatural, and RV- 
implies an anthropomorphism which is 
almost unparalleled in the Old Testament. 
his presence (cf. Ex 33 4-15) is literally his 
face. Theexpression denotes a manifesta. 
tion which can be perceived, and has its 
analogies in the religion of Carthage, where 
the goddess Tanit is worshipped as ‘ the 
Face of Baal’ (cf. Cooke, N.S.1., 132). The 


conception of the face as personality must 


have been widely current in Semitic re- 
ligions, for it was adopted to express. the 
person of Christ in the Christological con- 
troversies of the Syriac-speaking churches. — 
‘are'them: ci. Ex 19 4; Dt 32,4. 0 24 
10. grieved his holy spirit: this is the 
nearest approach to a personification of — 
the Holy Spirit in the Old Testament. 


The rebellions in the wilderness (Dt 32***5) 


are referred to. 


"tz. The italicized additions in RVin- 
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dicate the difficulty of this verse. Prob- 
ably some words which recorded Israel’s 
repentance when they remembered God's 
favour in the past are missing, Possibly 
(reading ‘immo for ‘ammo, his people) 
the original was he (i.e. Israel) remembered 
the days of old when Moses was with him. 

11b. The speaker is the prophet, who 
prays for God’s intervention (cf, **), It 
is best to follow many Hebrew MSS. and 
the versions and read: Where 1s he that 
brought up from the sea the shepherd of his 
flock, i.e. Moses? In the midst of them 
is in Hebrew ‘... of him,’ and may 
mean Moses, though more probably the 
community is meant. 

13. Cf. Ps 106 ®. 

15. thy compassions are restrained 
toward me. All recent: commentators 
emend the text; but it is probably right, 
and should be read as a circumstantial 
clause: Where is thy zeal . . . seeing that 
thy compassions have restrained themselves 
towards me? 

16. though Abraham knoweth us not and 
Israel doth not acknowledge us. The idea 


. that necromancy is implied must be 


abandoned (v.s.). Abraham was both the 
ancestor of all the Hebrews and the 
representative of the race, while Israel 
was the name the children of the northern 
kingdom had borne from the great schism 
down to the fall of Samaria. acknow- 
ledge: better recognize. Those who now 
claimed to be the children of Abraham 
and the real Israel denied to the Samari- 
tans the use of the name they had always 
borne. 

r7. ‘It is as if the Jews would throw 
the responsibility of their errors upon 
Jehovah; and this in spite of the en- 
couraging invitations contained in this 
very book’ (Cheyne). If we substitute 
‘Samaritans’ for ‘ Jews,’ this sentence 
admirably summarizes the situation. 
the tribes are of course the descendants of 
the ‘ Ten Tribes.’ 

18. Thy holy people possessed 7¢ but a 
little while. As RV indicates, the verb 
has no accusative, and nowhere else has 

the word translated little while such a 
meaning. An ingenious rearrangement 
of the letters yields: 

Why o the wicked march through thy holy 
ace, 

Our adversaries trample thy sanctuary ? 

The wicked are the heathen and, probably, 

the Persian officials. 

19, Render: 

We have become ‘ Thou hast never ruled 
over them, see 
‘Fhy name was not called over them,’ 


! 


i.e. we have become heathen in the sight 
of the Jews. 

LXIV. 1. Oh that thou wouldest rend 
the heavens. Eager desire for the visible 
manifestation of God’s presence follows 
naturally the memory of man’s injustice. 
might flow down : MT says quake. 

2-4. Render: 


As five kindleth brushwood, five causeth 
water to boil. 

Oh that thou wouldest make thy name known 
to thine adversaries, 

That the nations might tremble at thy 
presence ! 

While thou doest terrible things which we 
looked not for, 

And which from of old men have not heard. 

Ear hath not heard (1 Cor2%), nor eye 
seen, a God beside thee, 

Who worketh for them that watt for him. 


The prophet prays that the rending of 
the heavens may befall as naturally as 
fire kindles wood, and that the result of 
God’s intervention may be that the 
heathen are brought to fear Him. (thou 
camest down ... presence is an erro- 
neous repetition of ”,) terrible things: 
like God’s acts during the Exodus (cf. 
Dt.ro @).> St. Panl’s. citation of.4 -is 
almost certainly the original LXX text, 
and is a great improvement on the 
awkward Hebrew of MT. For him that 
waiteth the versions are probably right 
in reading them as above. 

5. The text is corrupt (cf, LXX), and 


no satisfactory explanation of it has ever ° 


been given. 

6. we are all become as one that is 
unclean. Probably in reference to Hag 
214, ‘ So is this people, and so is this nation 
before me, saith the Lord; and so is the 
work of their hands; and that which they 
offer there is unclean,’ 

7. A confession of sin on behalf of the 


’ Samaritan community -wherein apostasy 


482 22 | 


was rife. 
RVm. 

9. neither remember iniquity for ever: 
there was little to choose between the 
lot of the exiles and the lot of those left 
behind in Samaria. The'reluctance of the 
Babylonian Jews to return to Palestine 
was no doubt due to their belief that they 
were better off where they were. we are 
all thy people: we as much as the newly 
returned Jews, ; 

10, Thy holy cities : not only Jerusalem. 


consumed us, etc.: read as 


all our pleasant things, or perhaps our 


sacred (lit. desirable) places, ¥. "3 
LXV.-LXVI. The Deutero-Isaiah’s Last 

Words.--These chapters. are an answer 

to the foregoing. The writer, while 


‘se eee a3, 
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sharply reproving his hearers for heathen 
practices and abomiinations, yet holds 
out the hope of divine favour in 65 1 and 8. 
They had caused Jehovah chagrin by their 
disloyalty, and they had become renegade, 
but He would yet save the godly among 
them. The mention of Sharon, which lay 
well within the limits of the old kingdom 
of Israel, is significant. While the true 
Israel were to be spared, those who per- 
sisted in idolatry would be given to the 
sword. 

It might be necessary (5) that the 
survivors should receive a new name. 
Denied the name of Abraham (v.s.): let 
them bless themselves in the God of Truth. 
A new state of things is at hand. Jeru- 
salem will be a home of rejoicing in which 
old enmities will be entirely forgotten. 

The Temple is about to be built (66 4), 
and the prophet utters a warning. He 
whose throne is the heavens cannot be 
housed in an earthly temple; and as for 
sacrifice it is as a heathen rite. Let not 
the faithful Samaritans (°) be discouraged, 
for those who expelled them will them- 
selves be put to shame, and the imminent 
restoration to Zion of a contented populace 
will inaugurate an age of happiness and 
peace in whichthey willshare. In1***the 
prophet works out more plainly than else- 
where his missionary plan. All nations 
shall be gathered together (for judge- 
ment), and the survivors will go forth to 
the heathen world to proclaim Jehoyah’s 


glory. The Gentiles will bring back the. 


scattered Jews as an offering to Jehovah, 
and they (the Gentiles) shall be chosen as 
priests and Levites. The last two verses 
(28-24), describing the weekly and monthly 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem and the fate of 


the wicked in unquenchable fire, are prob- | 


ably additions to the text which were 
made some centuries later. 


LXV. 1-7. Jehovah’s anger against | 1 
| latter may stand for evil destiny. 


those who had rejected His appeal. 
i. Render: 


- I was ready to be enquired of by them that 


. asked not, 
I was ready to be found by them that sought 


me not. 


was not called: read did not call on my 
Name (cf. RVm), 

2. rebellious. Again (644 vm.) St. 
Paul’s quotation from LXX in Rom to * 
is probably right. The rhythm requires 
another word (wmoreh).. = 
34. The degrading rites of these 


-jdolaters are but imperfectly understood. — 


_ The practice of sitting among the grave 
 stilllivesoninthe NearEast. 
_g, for J am holier than thou implies an 


. 
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all but impossible syntax. else I sanctify 
thee is, no doubt, the right meaning, and 
the reference is to contagious ‘ holiness ’ 
(see #.S., 343, 357). 

6. it is written before me, i.e, in the 
heavenly books (cf. Jer.171; Rev 20 32), 

7. The personal application of the words ’ 
is marked by the second person plural. 
work; rather wages. 

8-10. The Samaritans who were faith- 
ful to Jehovah (cf. Ezr 4 #) are addressed. 
They will not be destroyed with their 
heathen kinsmen, but will inherit the 
land side by side with the Jews. 

8. Destroy it not: these words, which 
serve as the heading or title of Pss 57-59 
and 75, are generally understood to be the 
opening refrain of a vintage song (cf. 16 1°; 
yer 2500, ete,); 

9. I will bring forth a seed out of Jacob, 
etc., plainly implies the incorporation 
of Judean and Samaritan half-castes. 
(Jacob=Samaria in 97; Am 7?; Micr 5; 
occasionally it stands for Judza.) 

Io. my people that have sought me: in 
opposition to'those in + who did not. 

11-15a. A threat of destruction against 
the idolaters. Their lot is contrasted 
with that of the faithful. 

II. ye (emphatic) that forget my holy 
mountain : the words must be interpreted 
in their context. They need not imply 
that the Temple services were in being, 
but that the idolatrous party, in contrast 
to those Samaritans who desired to partici- 
pate in the building of the Temple, ignored 
contemptuously all that Zion had meant 
to the faithful Israelite. prepare a table 
. .. Destiny: the allusion is to the 
practice of spreading a table loaded with 
meat and drink for the gods (cf. Ep. Jer"; 
Bel™; Jer 748, etc.). The presentation 
of the shewbread was a ceremony of the 
same nature. Gad and Meni (RVm) are 
perhaps rightly interpreted, though the 


12. Here we should insert 66 **. 

15. a curse: rather an imprecation, 
which is possibly contained in the follow- 
ing words: ‘And may the Lord God slay 
thee’: sc, like So-and-so whom He de- 
stroyed. 

150-25. The blessings of the righteous 
Samaritans in the New Age. — Pim 

‘but his servants (emphatic) he shall call 
by another name, in place of that they have 
been deprived of (v.s.). This need not mean 


that the name Israel was to disappear, but 
| that a new name would be required to- 


correspond to the new character of the 
citizens of the New Jerusalem. = = 

16. he who blesseth himself in the earth, 
ie.everyone. The words area quotation, 


38 
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with a significant alteration, from Gen 
22ie°. 

17. Isaiah had foretold a transformed 
nature in man and animals. The shaking 
and rending of the earth is a frequent 
expectation of the prophets; but this con- 
ception of an entirely new creation marks 
a definite stage in the development of the 
belief in the unseen world and its con- 
nexion with Earth. It was because the 
New Jerusalem from this time onward 
existed in the mind of God and had, as it 
were, an objective existence, that the 
writer of Rev 21? was able to speak of 
it as ‘ coming down out of heaven.’ 

20. Longevity, not immortality, is the 
portion of God’s people. for the child: 
rather youth. A centenarian would be 
but a youth. and the sinner, etc.: RV 
may be right, but many scholars prefer 
to omit one word (ben) and render: 
And he that falls short of a hundred years 
shall be counted accursed (cf. En 5 ®). 

23. The calamities and ills that flesh is 
heir to will not be known. 

‘24. God’s nearness is the cause and 
guarantee of man’s felicity. 

25.) Cie 11.8. 

LXVI. 1-4. A Polemic against the Pro- 
posal to Rebuild the Temple, and against 
Semi-Heathen Sacrifices.—These verses 
have given considerable difficulty to 
commentators, and no completely satis- 
factory explanation of them has been 
forthcoming. Browne (in our opinion 
tightly) holds them to be the work of 
Deutero-Isaiah. He thinks that they 
were directed against the Jewish project 
of rebuilding the Temple, and that ‘ the 
rites of lawful cultus are comparable 
with heathen rites.” He also thinks that 
Deutero-Isaiah was not altogether against 
the rebuilding, and that he probably did 
not intend to forbid the cultus. But if 
these verses are read consecutively, the 
words of %, their soul delighteth in their 
abominations, make it all but impossible 
to believe that legitimate sacrifice is 
intended, for abominations (shiqqusim) 
is a technical term for the unclean idolatry 
of the heathen; and Jehovah says that 
just because they have delighted in such 
things He will take pleasure in their 
calamity. tine 
_ As the verses stand they mean that the 


ies Temple is utterly inadequate to house the 


God of all creation, and that either 


(a) sacrifice of any kind is idolatry; or 


(6) that he who combines the heathen 


rites mentioned with the proper sacrificial | 


worship of Jehovah will receive due 
punishment for his sin. 
__. Again, is the temple the Jewish Temple, 


Pebir an ( a: 


or is it a projected Samaritan temple at 
Gerizim ? Against the latter possibility 
is the statement of Josephus that the 
Samaritans did not build a temple till 
c. 330, and the still greater objection that 
it is hardly conceivable that a Judean 
prophet would use an argument which 
could so easily be turned against him as 
the unqualified deprecation of any earthly 
shrine which is contained in 1%. If the 
temple is the proposed restored Temple, 
can it be that prophets who wrote 44 *, 
56 57, 607, and 66 ® wrote so scathingly 
of Temple and cultus? On the whole, 
the most probable view is that Deutero- 
Isaiah was faced with an entirely new 
situation. The intention was to rebuild 
the Temple and to exclude the Samaritans 
—a death-blow to all his hopes of one 
great universal religion of righteousness 
and peace. Then better let the Temple 
remain in its ruins than alienate God by a 
repetition of the conditions of pre-exilic 
days ! 

As to the apparent condemnation of 
sacrifice it is clear from a comparison with 
65 11-12, where the rhythm is similar and 
the concluding refrain practically identical, 
that 66 *»4have become misplaced. They 
really form part of the Deutero-Isaiah’s 
condemnation of the Samaritan worship 
of Jehovah which was contaminated by 
the abominations of the heathen. 

1.footstool. In Ps 99 5,1327;1Ch 28? 
the temple is Jehovah’s footstool. rest: 


- better vesting-place. 


2. all these things, i.e. all created 
things. contrite: lit. smitten. This pas- 
sage is a remarkable anticipation of 
our Lord’s saying in Jn 4 *4, with which 
Cli *Ac! 7.483 

3. he that burneth incense. The re- 
ference is to the azkavah (Lev 2? v.n.). 
their soul delighteth in their abominations : 
this and the following verse should be 
read after 657%. Browne (and Well- 
hausen) interpret these verses of the 
lawful cultus, but we can hardly bracket 
the author with Isaiah (cf. 1 #4) and then 
say, ‘Probably neither prophet really 
intended to go so far as to forbid. the 
cultus,’ for the sacrifices are condemned 
because they are heathen. 

4.delusions. ‘ The word ...represents 
calamity under the figure of a petulant 
child ’ (Cheyne). ASO . 

5-17. Further comfort for the Samari- 
tans. that cast you out: a word which 


was used in late Hebrew for ‘ excom- 


municate.’ Let the Lord be’ glorified: * 


y t 


aservice.’ butthey: emphatic. ~ 
6, The mention of the Temple do 


| such a one ‘ thinketh that he doeth God | 
zo iat 


© 3% 


i a 


’ 


_ to come to gather, etc. 


- ment. 
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not prove that it was standing any more 
than the mention of the city, as Browne 
says. 

7-9. A sudden influx of exiles is con- 
templated. 

Io. all that mourned over her. The 
Samaritans had religiously kept the fast 
which commemorated Judah’s exile (cf. 
Zech 7's). 

rau Chabot) 5161. 

15-17. Jehovah’s vengeance on His 
enemies. These verses differ in style 
and thought from Deutero-Isaiah, and 
the connexion of !? with the preceding is 
anything but clear. 

17. behind one in the midst: better 
after, etc. It would seem that the leader 
advanced while his followers. perhaps 
danced in a circle round him. 

18-22. The Conversion of the World.— 

After punishment comes forgiveness. 
Jehovah’s plan is to gather together all 
nations, and deal with them in such a way 
that the survivors become voluntary mis- 
sionaries to their heathen brethren. Their 
contribution to the new Jerusalem will 
be the free transport of the Jews of the 
Diaspora. Of them (see on #4) Jehovah 
will make priests and Levites, and the 
new age will last as long as the new 
universe which Jehovah intends to bring 
into being. 
_ 18a. As the italics in RV indicate, the 
Hebrew is untranslatable as it stands. 
Transpose their works and their thoughts 
to 17 as the subject of the verb come to an 
end, and continue 1* (as RVm) J am about 
my glory : cf. Ezek 
4314.. The presence of Jehovah will be 
visible in a way which is not defined. It 
is the glory of Jehovah—not Jehovah 
Himself—which will be seen; reverence 
for the transcendence of God demands 
reticence, and forbids any attempt to 
explain the nature of the 
or of its manifestation. 

19. I will set a sign among them means 


_I will work a miracle among them, not 
set a sign on them. 


(For the Hebrew cf. 
Ex 10%.) such as escape: these words 
certainly imply, though they need not 
necessarily require, a world-wide judge- 
Pul, probably a mistake for Put 


(cf. Ezek 27 1°), which, with Lud, was an 
African people. For that draw the bow 
most scholars read (cf. LXX) to Meshek, 
ie. the Muski and (Tubal) Tabal of the 
Assyrian records, tribes which lay to the 
_ south of the Black Sea. Javan: properly © 


f 
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the Ionians and, more generally, the 
Greeks. isles: better coast lands (cf. 
407°). If we are right in ascribing this 


. passage to Deutero-Isaiah it must be ob- 


served that he corrects the teaching of 
Ezek 38 and 39, where it is said that after 
the restoration the distant nations of the 
earth will invade Palestine and be anni- 
hilated by Jehovah. Deutero-Isaiah says 
that theremote peoples will be evangelized. 
There is, too, a modification of his own 
earlier message. The missionaries to the 
coast lands are to be Gentiles, not Israel, 
the Servant of the Lord. The failure of 
his hopes and the rise of a narrow, self- 
centred attitude towards the Samaritans 
and the heathen world may well have con- 
strained him to. accommodate his mis- 
sionary plans to the hard facts of the 
situation. 

21. of them also will I take. It is im- 
possible to say whether the additional 
priests and Levites are to be taken from 
the Gentiles or from the returned exiles. 
The Hebrew is as ambiguous as RV. On 
the whole the emphasis on them, and the 
fact that Jehovah takes them, favours the 
supposition that the Gentiles are meant. 
if there were Levites among the exiles, 
they would hardly need to be chosen by 
Jehovah. 

22. shall remain: better stand. The 
participle expresses timeless duration. 

23-24. The late passage Zech 14 1® is 
closely parallel to 8, and *4, with its 
reference to Gehenna, the Ge Hinnom, 
implies a conception alien to this writer. 
The Jewish practice of reading ** again 
after #4 may rest on a tradition that 4 
was not the original ending of the book, 
though, it must be admitted, other books 
which ended on a depressing note were 
thus treated. It is not impossible that *% 
has got into the text simply to provide 
a happy ending. 

24. their worm shall not die, etc.: cf. 
Mk 9 44; Judith 161’; Ecclus 71’. Tradition 
records that the corpses of the unclean 
were cast into the Ge Hinnom to be burned - 
‘or to decompose, and gradually this de- 
tested spectacle came to be employed as 
a figure for the punishment of the wicked 
after death. If the passage is a late in- 
sertion, 
eschatological significance.is implicit here. 
abhorring : tr. aversion. 


was forgotten by the Jews till comparative | 
Semitic studies pointed to its significance. — 


as most -scholars ‘believe, the — 


The word is else- mie 
where found onlyinDani2%. Itsmeaning 
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JEREMIAH 
By B. M. PICKERING 


Wits the fall of Samaria in 722 B.c. the 
northern kingdom, Israel, had come to an 
end. Henceforth the southern kingdom, 
Judah, is the guardian of the religion of 
the Hebrew tribes as God’s Chosen People. 
Judah alone was left to carry on the re- 
ligious traditions and supply the means 
of spiritual development to which God 
had called His people out of Egypt. When 
the northern kingdom collapsed the king 
of Judah was Hezekiah, who preserved 
the independent existence of his kingdom 
and carried through comprehensive re- 
forms in the national religion. Hezekiah 
was succeeded on the throne of Judah by 
Manasseh, during whose reign of fifty-five 
years heathen forms of worship and super- 
stition were not only introduced but en- 
couraged by the approval of the king and 
his advisers, and eagerly adopted by the 
people. Foreign deities were worshipped 
by the side of God, and the cult of the 
Canaanite Baalim flourished unchecked 
among those who sought to propitiate the 
givers of fertility. The king’s religious 
policy was popular; any who opposed it 
did so at their peril; it was treason: the 


_teward of faithfulness to God was mar- 


tyrdom. Amon continued this policy. 
Though at the beginning of Josiah’s reign 
religious conditions were unaltered, the 
teaching of the prophets was making 
headway, and preparing the people for 
a revival of true and pure religion with 
a change in religious policy. This change 
came in the Reformation of Josiah 
(621 B.c.), which was an attempt to purify 


_ religious worship and free it from degrad- 


ing heathen rites and superstition. What- 
ever effect the reforms may have had in 


-bringing the people to a truer conception 


of God the result was not permanent. 


_ Under Jehoiakim religious and social con- 


ditions were as bad as ever before : apostasy 
was as extensive and unchecked as in the 
dark days of Manasseh; corrupt religious 


belief and practice gave sanction to de- 


pravity and wickedness. 

Josiah had been aided in carrying out 
reforms in Judah by freedom from the 
actual danger of war and a lull in the con- 
tinual oppression by greater nations. 
But his early years of peace were dis- 
turbed by rumours of a new and terrible 
danger which threatened from the north— 
the Scythians. Judah was at peace, yet 


there was conflict in the world outside, 


and Judah was always involved in any 
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change in the contest for supremacy among 
the nations. A period of turmoil came 
with the inroads of the Scythians over a 
large area of Western Asia; the effect of 
their migration was felt in the weakening 
of Assyrian power: Babylon had thrown 
off the Assyrian yoke. The Scythians 
advanced along the Syrian coast to the 
borders of Egypt; their hordes receded: 
Judah was unharmed. Nineveh fell in 
612 B.c., and Assyria disappeared from 
the political horizon; but the contest for 
supremacy was not decided until the 
battle of Carchemish (605 B.c.), when the 
Babylonians were victorious over the 
Egyptians. 

Such were the conditions of the time 
when Jeremiah was called to devote him- 
self to God’s service as a prophet: up- 
heaval and changes among the nations 
outside the borders of Judah, within an 
apostate people with unrepentant hearts. 
Jeremiah was born about 650 B.c., to- 
wards the end of Manasseh’s reign, when 
many had forsaken the true faith, and 
those who remained faithful to their God 
suffered persecution. The family in which 
Jeremiah was born probably traced its 
descent back to Eli, who had been cus- 
todian of the ark at Shiloh; in such a 
home he would be under godly influence 
and taught to cherish the family tradi- 


tions oi piety and loyalty. From his 


father, ‘ Hilkiah, of the priests that were 
in Anathoth,’ he would learn of Israel’s 
past in contrast to the irreligion of his 
day. As the influence of the home life 
left its mark upon Jeremiah, so also did 
the countryside around the village of 
Anathoth (now Anata). He knew about 
the nesting habits of the partridge (17 11); 
he had watched the migratory birds come 
and go (87); he had observed birds turn 


upon a bird of unfamiliar plumage (12 °); 


the almond tree awaking from its winter 
sleep (1 14); the wild asses panting in the 
drought (14 ®); the straying ox killed by a 
lion (5°); the farmers breaking up their 
fallow ground (4 %); the hot wind from the 


desert (411): all these and many other . 


illustrations from agricultural and pastoral 


life are used by Jeremiah in his teaching. 


The call to be a prophet came to Jere- 
miah in 626 B.c. It was not a task which he 


himself had sought, rather he shrank from 3 


it, for he was under no delusion as to the ~ 
manner in which his message would be _ 
The account of the prophet’s - 


received. 
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call presents no awe-inspiring vision, as 
in the case of Isaidh (6 1°) or Ezekiel 
(t *-3°). Jeremiah tells us of himself just 
alone with God. There is no question of 
choice for Jeremiah, he isa child of destiny ; 
he has been born to do God’s service; all 
along God had appointed him to be a 
prophet; his home, his upbringing, all the 
conditions of his early years had their 
place in fitting him for the prophet’s 
work, But more than this, itis Jeremiah’s 
own nature, his personal experience of 
God, which fit him for the prophetic 
ministry. Here it should be observed that 
Jeremiah realized, in the fullest degree, 
that a definite power outside himself was 
directing him—he is in touch with a living 
energy which worked in him and through 
him; this, as it were, clothed itself with 
Jeremiah. No one before Jeremiah had 
even felt, or been able to express, so in- 
timate a personal relationship with God: 
it is this direct personal relationship of 
the individual with God which marks 
Jeremiah’s supreme contribution to our 
knowledge of God; it may be traced over 
and over again in the record of his life 
and words. Jeremiah was a man of pro- 
found conviction; he had not been con- 
vinced by arguments, nor by sequence of 
events, nor by his own power of reasoning. 
Jeremiah was convinced by God: the 
power of his words lay in the fact that he 
allowed himself to be convinced by God. 
In the struggles of Jeremiah with himself 
to overcome human weakness there is 
revealed a sensitive, diffident nature; he 
feels the taunts of enemies, he would per- 
chance soften the stern rebuke or tone 
down the unpalatable home-truth, but he 
must not hesitate for God has commanded 
and Jeremiah is assured of divine pro- 
tection. Another side of the greatness of 
Jeremiah’s character is shown by his 
understanding sympathy and interest in 
the ordinary, even small, affairs of life: 
an earthen jar, the potter’s wheel, a 
‘caldron on the open hearth. He has 
sympathy with the wild animals; he 
knows well what occasions of domestic 
jOy or sorrow mean in the home: all is 
an open book to Jeremiah’s sympathetic 
insight. We feel he loves them all, even the 
weak king Zedekiah; not least does his 
love go out to the erring people whom he 
warns: perhaps that great love was the 
_ impetus which kept him to his task. 


Very little is known of Jeremiah’s 
' personal history from his call, five years 


_ before Josiah’s Reformation, until Josiah’s 
death in 608 B.c. Nodoubt 1-6 belong to 


the period 626-620 and reflect the light in. 
_ which Jeremiah viewed the condition of 


Judah. The nation is thoroughly corrupt, 
and the people have not even a desire for 
forgiveness. Then in 621 came Josiah’s 
Reformation with which Jeremiah could 
not fail to be in general sympathy, though 
he would probably have wished for more 
drastic enforcement (see on 88). But 
little in the Book of Jeremiah belongs to 
the last twelve years of Josiah, to whose 
death Jeremiah pathetically refers in 
22 15 16, where he laments the passing of 
his just and righteous rule: ‘ then it was 
well.’ A contrast indeed with the selfish 
and unscrupulous ruler Jehoiakim, under 
whom Judah was not only politically, but 
morally and spiritually, corrupt. There 
was no social justice; the national wealth 
was squandered on luxury and ostenta- 
tion; the poor and helpless suffered: all 
this because God was notin men’s thoughts 
—Judah was unfaithful to the Lord. The 
reign of Jehoiakim was for Jeremiah a 
time of incessant conflict and trial: plots 
against his life, the stocks, narrow escapes 
from death, enforced hiding; but in spite of 
these Jeremiah’s courageous faith remains 
unshaken. ‘At times we seem to find a 
ery for revenge; but it is not personal 
revenge, and it is mingled with much 
tenderness. What Jeremiah thirsts for is 
that God should vindicate Himself and let 
men see His cause triumph. 

Jeremiah is not merely a preacher of 
national conversion, his God-given insight 
takes him to the heart of the matter: the 
individual must know God, God’s law 
must be written on the heart. Here, then, 
is the New Covenant (31 *134) which 
Jeremiah’s own consciousness of fellow- 
ship with God led him to see as the only 
true way to right conduct in practice and 
belief. That which Jeremiah himself 
through outward trial and inward struggle 
had proved true was possible for others. 
This also greatly influenced Jeremiah’s 
teaching about sin; he broke away from 
the popular conception. The traditional 
belief in Israel was that the human unit in 
religion was the nation ; God was concerned 
with His people as.a nation, and cared for 
the individual, if at all, only through his - 
membership of the group. The covenant 
at the Exodus had been made between the 
nation and God; the individual had no 
direct’ responsibility for his conduct to 
God; it was the concern of the nation as 
a whole to keep free from sin by observ- 
ing the covenant. This idea of corporate 
personality in religion meant that if other. 


‘individuals or the nation sinned, all, even 
the innocent, would be punished indis- 
-criminately; and conversely that each 
Israelite had no individual moral responsi- 


7 & ‘secretary,’ Baruch. 
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bility to God, with whom in fact there 
could be no personal relation (cf. 31 7%). 
But Jeremiah from his own experience 
knew that the essence of religion was 
personal relationship between God and 
the individual. So in his teaching of 
moral responsibility he shifts the em- 
phasis from the nation to the individual, 
The ‘real source of sin is an evil’ heart 
(44-99 £,, 12%. 27 Yoncit is hardness’, of 
heart which prevents the individual having 
true knowledge of fellowship with God. 
God is the searcher of the heart (11 ”°, 
171°), and because God calls men to 
personal consciousness of fellowship with 
Him (31 83-84) there is individual re- 
sponsibility for moral conduct (31 °°). This 
doctrine is more fully developed by Ezekiel. 

Jeremiah lifts religion, and conduct 
too, to the supernatural realm; spiritual 
life is largely fashioned by apprehen- 
sion of supernatural truth. Just be- 
cause Jeremiah was convinced that he 
was personally in touch with God he 
could denounce the religion of his day. 
Jeremiah was a man who faced facts; he 
pierced the veil which hid error under the 
mask of truth; his insight was not de- 
ceived by outward appearances, while he 
sternly rebuked that attitude of com- 
placent optimism which lightly obscures 
the truth, God’s truth, and deludes men 
into thinking all is well when it is not. 
What stirred Jeremiah’s denunciation in 
the popular religion of his day may be 
summarized under four headings: (i) De- 
generation from a true and pure origin; 
(ii) Sensuality: the moral restraint of true 


- religion had been removed; (iii) Double- 


mindedness: an attempt to combine irre- 
concilable religious principles, Baal and 
the Lord; (iv) Unreality: religion is made 
a mockery, there is no sincerity (cf. 
Skinner, Prophecy and Religion, 64-73). 
Jeremiah’s political outlook was influenced 
by religion; when he read the signs of the 


 timeshesaw the handofGod. Judah had 


sinned; God would punish her by the 
Babylonian armies. As Jeremiah so often 
told Zedekiah, resistance is useless because 
God always punishes sin. So the policy 
of Jeremiah, a true patriot, was regarded 
as unpatriotic: but the man whose heart 


_ ached for Jerusalem’s sufferings could also 

stand in solitary opposition to public 
_ opinion. There is a pathetic appeal in 
' the loneliness of Jeremiah, yet there are 
indications that he had the support of 


friends among those families which in 


_ every age, however dark, have kept burn- 
_ ing the flame of true religion. Among 
such was his companion, friend, and 
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How Jeremiah’s prophetic utterances 
came first to be committed to writing by 
Baruch is narrated in 36. The roll con- 
tained Jeremiah’s words, but when it was 
rewritten with additions it did not contain 
those after 604 B.c. Now in whatever 
it consisted, it was the earliest written 
collection of Jeremiah’s prophecies; but 
there is much other matter in the Book of 
Jeremiah, and as this follows no chrono- 
logical order it is impossible to discern 
the precise contents of the roll. In 
addition to the roll Baruch compiled a 
biography of Jeremiah; these memoirs, 
like the roll, have been rearranged by 
later hands. Thus the Book of Jeremiah 
presents us with (i) Jeremiah’s words; 
(ii) Baruch’s memoirs of Jeremiah; 
(iii) Jeremiah’s words worked over by an 
editor; (iv) Baruch’s memoirs worked 
over by an editor: (v) additions by sup- 
plementers. Though drawn upon pre 
viously in the book, a series of extracts 
from the biography begins in 26, and, with 
interruptions, continues down to 45, when 
Jeremiah is in Egypt, whither he and 
Baruch had been carried against their 
will. That is the last we hear of Jere- 
miah, who laboured through forty years 
—his disappointments overcome through 
courageous faith in God. 
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I. 1-3. Introductory Title.—Dating the 
beginning of Jeremiah’s prophetic min- 
istry from Josiah’s thirteenth year 
(626 B.c.), he is said to have continued 
his activity under Jehoiakim and Zede- 
kiah, i.e. to 586, the year of the fall of 
Jerusalem (cf. 2K 25812). The book, 


however, contains prophecies uttered after | 

this event (cf. 42-44), as well as bio- 

graphical details. 
4-12. Jeremiah’s Call and Vision of 
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before his birth. The task awaited him; it 
required only the divine impulse to send 
him forth a prophet not only to his own 
people but to ‘ the nations ’ of the world. 
It has been suggested that the name 
Jeremiah means ‘ Jehovah hurls,’ or 
* Jehovah shoots forth.’ In any case such 
derivation aptly describes the prophet and 
his mission: he is hurled like a projectile by 
a power which is not his own upon a hostile 
world. His sensitive nature shrinks from 
such a task. 

5. sanctified. Originally the Hebrew 
word was not associated with a moral 
standard: it meant separated for a par- 
ticular purpose. Jeremiah is set apart for 
God’s service. 

6. child. Confronted with his task, 
the sense of unpreparedness and insuffi- 
ciency makes him feel a child; not in 
years, but in fitness he is too young. 

9. He is to be the means by which God 
makes His will known: God equips those 
whom He chooses. touched: not to be 
taken literally; in expressing religious 

-truth and experience Hebrew thought 
gained vividness and simplicity by apply- 
ing to’ God terminology which was 
ordinarily used of men. The ritual laws 
make it clear that holiness was regarded 
as contagious; anything which came in 
contact with that which was holy became 
holy too: it could no longer be used for 
common purposes. The Lord touches 
Jeremiah’s mouth, thereby appropriating 
it to His service; it will utter His words, 
not the prophet’s own (cf. Dt 18 18), 

to. set thee. Authority is given to act 
as overseer (cf. Gen 394; Jer 40%”); he 
is the Lord’s deputy to declare His pur- 
pose of destruction and restoration. 

II, 12. Reflecting upon his call Jere- 
Miah can see no sign in the world around 
him that God is going to act. Reassur- 
ance comes to him through his association 
of God with the ordinary course of nature; 
he learns the divine purpose by a parable 
‘of nature. In the Hebrew the word for 

‘almond tree’ (shakéd) comes from the 
same root as ‘I am wakeful’ (shdkéd): in 
Palestine the almond tree is the harbinger 

_of spring, awaking first from the winter 

sleep. Amid all the spiritual and moral 
deadness around God is awake; indica- 
tions may seem scarce and the time long, 

_ yet God’s word and judgement will cer- 


tainly be fulfilled; the winter of moral. 
desolation cannot last for ever; the Lord zs - 


wakeful. For a similar play upon words 


(iI. 


the Lord will bring the means of carrying 
out His judgement. 

14. break forth. The LXX ‘ be blown 
upon’ is accepted by many as more 
correct, and carries on the figure of the 
caldron. 

15. kingdoms of the north. The north 
was connected with the thought of that 
which was mysterious and uncanny, as 
the quarter from which troubles usually 
arose. Not without cause was it regarded 
with fear; thence came the invading 
armies which carried away the ten 
northern tribes of Israel and the Judean 
captives of Sennacherib. Jeremiah also 
saw on the political horizon danger to 
Judah from a northern foe. There is no 
definite mention of the name of the enemy 
in the text, but it is quite probable that 
the reference is to the Scythians, a wild 


_and barbarous people coming from. north 


of the Crimea, who, about 625, intending 
to invade Egypt, swept through Syria and 
advanced as far as Ashkelon (cf. Hero- 
dotus, i, 103-106). 

16. my judgements. Foreign rulers, 
even in Jerusalem, will set their seats 
for the administration of justice; they 
will be the agents through whom the Lord 
condemns. Keenly aware of the moral 
shortcomings of Judah, Jeremiah traces 
the cause of the nation’s social and ethical 
misconduct to its wrong relation to God: 
He has been forsaken in the interests of 
the heathen worship prevalent in the reign 
of Manasseh. 

17-19. The message is to be delivered 
without fear. The prophet will provoke 
opposition on every side, \but fearless con- 
fidence in the Lord will be his strength. 

II.-VI. contain some of Jeremiah’s 
earliest prophetical discourses; they ap- 
pear to form one collection, and as a whole 
reproduce discourses delivered between 
626 and c. 620. None of Jeremiah’s 


prophecies was committed to writing — a 


until 604 (cf. 36), so that doubtless they _. 
contain later elements due to the influence 
of subsequent events and the revision 
which, according to 36%, took place in 
603. : 
iL. 1-III. 5. An Appeal to the Past 
History of the Nation.—The main theme 
is Israel’s faithlessness and ingratitude. 
The name ‘Israel’ includes the northern 
‘kingdom Israel and the southern Judah, 
whilst sometimes it is used to contrast the 
northern kingdom with Judah. es ie 
II. 1-13 is a contrast between the happy 


_.in Hebrew cf. Am 82. _ devotion of Israel’s early days and the 
Ps 13-19. The Boiling Caldron of Judge- | folly of infidelity to the Lord. During — 2 
_ ment.—This is ‘closély connected with | the desert wanderings the people, described = 
the preceding vision, and indicates whence | as a bride, had been faithful to the = 
Bey 2 + 4 Ly. j 489 ; H , > fe CF ar os ‘ 
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covenant with their God; they were the 
firstfruits of the world, and as such set 
apart for His special possession; any 
interference from those outside the 
covenant brought punishment upon the 
offenders. 

3. holiness: that which is set apart, 
consecrated, and so, like the firstfruits, 
belonged to God (Lev 23 1°14). 

4-13. The prophet turns from the 
glories of the past and rebukes the crass 
ingratitude of the present generation who 
had forgotten the deliverance at the 
Exodus, the protection in the desert, and 
the settlement in the Promised Land. 
Blame cannot be laid upon the Lord as 
an excuse for following empty, unreal 
gods: He is entirely free from the charge of 
neglecting His part in the covenant re- 
lation, i.e, there is no unrighteousness on 
His side. 

7. heritage: lit. means the land belong- 
ing to the freeholders of a village and 
apportioned among them; generally when 
the term is used in connexion with the 
Lord it denotes the people of Israel as 
being His special possession and under 

His care (cf.1S 104; 1 K 85%), but here 
it means the land of Palestine which ought 
to be regarded as the Lord’s land, and not. 
the land of local Canaanite gods. made 
an abomination: desecrated with foul 
Canaanite ritual, even by priests and 
prophets of the Lord. No other nation 
had ever been so faithless as to forsake 
even their heathenish national gods 
though powerless to give help: yet Israel 
had forsaken the Lord and turned to the 
Baalim. 

13. broken cisterns. A simile from life 
in Palestine; Israel has preferred stale 


rain water stored up in rock-hewn cisterns | 


to the spring of pure running (lit. living) 
water; worse still, there is a crack in the 
cistern which allows the water to leak 
away. Israel has turned from her own 
God, and the faith she has substituted 
cannot supply her needs. 

14-28. Israel’s Infidelity and its Conse- 
quences. 

14-17. A slave could not hope for de- 
liverance, but Israel is a son; wayward- 
ness has brought disaster, it is not God’s 
doing. These verses, though written by 
Jeremiah, have probably been placed here 
by a later hand; from 1° they appear to 
refer to events following the defeat and 
death of Josiah at Megiddo in 608 B.c. 

16. broken: RVm ‘fed on’ is. the 


actual sense of the Hebrew. 


_ 17, when he led thee by the way. Not 
in LXX, and should probably be omitted, 
_ 18 carries on the thought of 18, Israel 


490 
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finding no water in ‘ cisterns ’ of her own 


‘making has turned to the Nile and 


Euphrates, and sought help from Egypt 
and Assyria, probably political help, 
which implied recognition of their gods’ 
power to help. 

19-28. Although God has done every- 
thing for the welfare of the nation, it has 
shown its rebellious spirit to be deeply 
rooted. This character is illustrated by 
a variety of figures taken from pastoral, 
agricultural, and home life. 

20. I have broken: RVm is to be pre- 
ferred. 

23. Baalim: the local Canaanite gods. 
After the settlement in Canaan there was 
a tendency for many in Israel to adopt 
the religion practised by the Canaanites. 
The worship at the high places, though 
nominally offered to the Lord, was in 
reality an identification of the Lord with 
the Baalim, so that the religion of Israel 
assimilated licentious and degrading ritual 
together with idolatry; such apostasy is 
referred to as adultery, etc., a figurative 
description which the sensuous worship 
made literally accurate. the valley of 
the son of Hinnom: 7 #1 v.n. 

25. thereisno hope. So Jeremiahsums 
up the answer to his call to repent: ‘ No 
use! Allis up!’ It expresses utter help- 
lessness : self-control and desire for amend- 
ment have gone. 

26. As a thief when caught is ashamed 
because he has become a laughing-stock 
through a public miscarriage of his hope 
of gain, so Israel’s devotion to idols of 
wood and stone (asherah and obelisk) 
will bring shame. 

29-III.5. The Punishment for Apostasy. 
—It is no use for Israel to plead a case 
against the Lord; He had admonished her 
through His prophets, but she had per- 
sistently refused to listen. Forsaking 
God implied disregard of moral standards 
required by Him, and inevitably brought 
social oppression and injustice. Israel’s 
“new love’ will end in humiliation and 
disappointment; she is like a faithless 
wife for ever separated from her husband 
(cf. Dt 243); nothing has moved her to 
penitence for her shameless conduct; she 
has gone her own way; there is no return. 

29. plead has the sense of contending in 
acourtoflaw. | 

31. wilderness. Israel has not been left 


‘without guidance, 


34. place of breaking in. | The idea is 
that of digging through the mud wall of 
a house; it is justifiable to kill a criminal 


in such an act (cf. Ex 222), but the in- 


nocent poor have been murderedin Judah: 
the reference may be either to injustice, chy 


“ 


, 


- sinis more disgraceful. 
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or social oppression, or child-sacrifice, or 
possibly the martyrdoms in the time of 
Manasseh, 

36. ashamed. The sense of the word is 
“made a fool of through a public mis- 
carriage of their hope.’ 

III. 1. Note RVm: some introductory 
formula, e.g. ‘ the word of the Lord came 
to me,’ seems to have fallen out. yet 
return : RVm gives the correct sense, an 
indignant rebuke. 

2. Arabian: like wandering predatory 
tribes of the desert a danger to all others. 

5. hast spoken: RVm is better. had 
thy way: RVm ‘been able’ in sense of 
“hast prevailed.’ God cannot be de- 
ceived by mock penitence; Israel’s sin 
‘has been whole-hearted. 

6-18. Judah is Guilty of Greater Sin 
than Israel.—This passage, though in the 
main ascribed to Jeremiah, is considered 
by many to have been introduced from 
a different context. The kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah are contrasted. The 
northern kingdom Israel came to an end 
when Samaria fell in 722, a century earlier, 
but her sister Judah had taken no warning 
from her fate. Israel too had been faith- 
less to the Lord; He had ‘ divorced ’ her. 
The consequence of this punishment was 
well known to Judah: refusing to learn 
from the experience of the past Judah’s 
An offer of pardon 
and restoration is addressed to a righteous 
remnant of the northern kingdom. A 
later hand has added 17 and #* as a Mes- 
sianic promise that Judah, as well as 


- Israel, will share in the future glory of 


Jerusalem. / 

8. .bill of divorcement. The Lord had 
been longsuffering over the faithlessness 
of Israel; in vain had He looked for re- 
pentance and so He had cast her off (cf. 
Dt-24 } 3); 
lenient treatment. 

13. strangers: the strange and (to 
Israel) foreign gods of Canaan. 

-16. ark of the covenant. After the 
erection of Solomon’s Temple the history 
of thearkisobscure. Jeremiah proclaims 
that in days to come there will be no need 
for an external sign of the Lord’s presence 
with His people. ; 

19-1V. 4. God is Merciful: True Peni- 
tence Brings Hope for the Future.—™ 
carries on the thought of >; the Lord had 


been willing to show His gracious purpose’ 


towards His people by giving them more 
than was: theirs by right. 


frustrated His desire to show mercy: but 


qa 


the prophet pictures the return of penitent 


Judah confessing the folly of her faith- | 
_ Tessness and seeking restoration. Jere- 
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Judah cannot expect more ~ 


Judah has | 


fiv. 


miah describes this in the form of a 
dialogue (3 27-4 4), 

Ig. among the children: lit. ‘ set thee 
among sons.’ According to Hebrew law 
daughters were usually unable to inherit. 
Judah, addressed as a daughter, could 
claim no right to receive divine mercy, 
yet figuratively she will be regarded as 
worthy ofason’sportion. Godisgracious: 
this is emphasized by the contrast of 
“but I said ’ with ‘ thou’ in 5, 

22-25. Judah’s response as Jeremiah 
desired to hear it. 

24. shameful thing. In their desire to 
avoid using the name Baal, Old Testament 
writers often substituted the Hebrew 
word meaning ‘shame,’ In the orgies 
(‘tumult’) upon the hills in honour of 
Baal the people had devoured all their sub- 
stance; even children had been. required 
as sacrificial victims: the local sanctuaries 
had proved that morality can be divorced 
from religion. 

IV. 2. bless: cf. Gen 18 18, 

3. break up your fallow ground: pos- 
sibly a well-known saying among the 
people meaning that fresh efforts must 
be made. Repentance is never easy; 
there must be inward cleansing and dedica- 
tion as well as an outward sign. 

5-31. A Description of the Approach- 
ing Judgement.—Judah’s continuance in 
apostasy is bringing upon her the in- 
evitable judgement of God, who uses 
human agents in carrying out His purpose. 
An enemy from the north is even now on 
his way; let Judah prepare to pay the 
penalty for her infidelity to the Lord. 
Jeremiah saw that his warnings had 
fallen upon ears made deaf by persistence 
in sin: he describes the dismay and-help- 
lessness which will follow the enemy’s 
approach. The enemy from the north 
which Jeremiah probably had in mind 
when he first delivered this discourse was 
the Scythians (cf. on 115); but when the 
discourse was written down in 604 the 
intended reference was then to the ap- 
proach of the Babylonian army. 

5. trumpet: used to warn the inhabi- 
tants of a village of any danger. Bag 

6. standard. The fugitives are to follow 
the guide-mark (‘standard’) directing 
‘towards Zion,’ a name of religious signi- 
ficance for Jerusalem. ~~ 

g. Civil and religious leaders who have 
guided the people in their own way will 
be- helpless and craven. F 

11. a hot wind. The enemy are de- 
scribed as the sirocco, a wind made un-— 
bearably hot by its passage over the hot 
desert. fan: the wind will be too strong © 
to winnow: chaff and grain will be swept 
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away. Jeremiah implies that on the 
threshing-floor of divine judgement all 
will be guilty. 

15. a voice: better Havk/ one de- 
clareth from Dan, in the extreme north of 
Canaan: messengers hasten southwards in 
panic only to find that the enemy travels 
faster than the news. 

19-22. A cry of agony from Jeremiah 
when he contemplates the destruction of 
his people; in sympathy he identifies him- 
self with Judah: her sufferings are his. 
This is the first of several instances in 
which the book reveals the intense feel- 
ings of the prophet himself: his zeal was 
mellowed by sympathy. 

19. my bowels: according to Hebrew 
thought the seat of deep emotion. 

22. Persistence in sin had enhanced the 
people’s aptness for evil and dulled moral 
perception. 

23-26. Jeremiah’s vision of the desola- 
tion about to overtake Judah described 
in most vivid terms. The earth becomes 
the formless mass it was before creation: 
there is no life, no light, the mountains 
totter, all is confusion and desolation. 

27-31. The vision is explained; the 
doom of Judah is inevitable, no power 
can alter God’s purpose. When helpless 
before the invader Judah is compared to 
a woman seeking in vain assistance from 
her ‘lovers,’ and is thus reminded that 
infidelity to the Lord has brought desola- 
tion and anguish. 

V. 1-9. God would have Pardoned, but 
the People are Utterly Corrupt.—So great 
is the moral depravity of Jerusalem that 
it is impossible to find one sincerely 
righteous man, for whose sake the Lord 
may pardon (cf. Gen 18 29-82); others bene- 
fit by the righteousness of one, just as the 
individual may suffer for the guilt of 
many. i ; 

2. As the Lord liveth. The usual for- 
mula of calling the Lord to witness a 
solemn oath is employed, and implies that 
they are loyal to Him; there is no sincerity 
in their religion. 

4. judgement: better ‘ ordinance.’ The 
meaning is the right way of worshipping 
God: the sense is practically ‘ religion ’ 
_ (Driver, 344, and Is 5915v.n.). The 
_ poor and ignorant might be excused for 
. their lack of knowledge about God’s re- 
quirements; but when Jeremiah turns 
to the responsible leaders he finds the 


~ same ignorance, for like rebellious oxen 


(cf. 2.29) they have broken loose from the 


rn restraints which fidelity to God required; 


in renouncing His service they have for- 


(ese feited His protection; they have strayed 
from the Lord only to find themselves 
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at the mercy of the enemy figuratively 
described as beasts of prey. 

7. assembled ... troops: read with 
LXX ‘made themselves at home’; the 
language in this and ° is not figurative. 

10-19. The Call to the Destroyers to 
Complete their Work.—The enemy is 
summoned to destroy: they are the Lord’s 
agents for carrying out judgement. The 
faithless people have derided the word of 
those prophets who, like Jeremiah, fore- 
told disaster. Jeremiah speaks from ex- 
perience, and convinced of the truth of his 
message describes the prophetic word as 
fire among wood: scepticism will be con- 
sumed by truth. His words scoffed at 
as being ‘wind’ will be vindicated as 
‘fire,’ for the Scythians (or, later, the 
Babylonians) will ravage the land. 

10. walls: with Driver read 
tows’ (cf. 121°; Is 51-7). 

18. Probably a later addition to qualify 
the severity of the destruction. 

20-31. The Cause of the Coming Disaster « 
is Moral Blindness.—Judah is rebuked for 
her folly in not regarding God when His 
controlling purpose is manifest in the 
universe. He who curbs the rebellious sea 
cannot be set at nought by a faithless 
people, who have lost His gifts of rain 
and harvest. Punishment is brought 
upon Judah, for evil-doers are destroying 
the souls of men and storing up wealth 
by the gains of deceit. Social righteous- 
ness has no place among them. The 
situation is rendered more appalling for 
the priests are guided by false prophets, 
and the people are content to have their 
conscience dulled by a false sense of 
security. . 

28. shine, i.e. with fat. ‘ The Hebrews 
regarded fatness as a mark of contented 
self-indulgence, and associated it with 
impiety ’ (Driver). 

_ VI. 1-15. The Coming Ruin of Jeru- 
salem is Caused by the Corruption of the 
People.—It is useless to turn to Jerusalem 
in the crisis; no spiritual help nor material 
security can be found there; the urgency 
of the danger is described by the per- 
sonification of Disaster (‘evil’) loeking 
down from the sinister north upon its prey. 
The invaders will ravage the luxurious city 
as flocks of sheep devour the grass; she 
is to be punished by the besiegers because 
she does not diminish her wickedness. 
Unless the people take warning and learn 
moral discipline the Lord will be alienated ~ 
and desolation will follow. God’s anger, 
shown in the completeness of the coming ~ 


* vine- 


| ruin, is justified by the unceasing wicked- 


ness of people deaf to moral warnings. ‘ 
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4. prepare: lit. ‘sanctify.’ Warfare was 
regarded as undertaken in the name of 
a national god, whose favour was invoked 
at the opening of a campaign by sacrifice. 
In * and * the besiegers are discussing their 
plans; they are sure of success. If the 
opportunity of midday is missed the night 
will serve equally well. 

7- casteth forth: RVm is better. The 
wickedness stored up in Jerusalem, like 
water in a rock-cistern, does not lose its 
vigour. 

9. baskets: RVm is to be preferred. 
The ruin will be so complete that none 
will remain. 

Io. reproach. Jeremiah complains that 
the people’s continued refusal to listen 
to his words has made them, at length, 
unable to understand: all they do is to 
deride; they have lost the power of 
spiritual perception. 

II. pour: with LXX read I will pour 
out. Jeremiah cannot restrain his emo- 
tion: God’s words well up within him. 

13. covetousness : self-advantage at the 
expense of another’s loss is the prevalent 
sin: prophet and priest alike use deceit. 

14. lightly. The treatment of Judah’s 
sin has been only superficial: with com- 
fortable words of optimism the religious 
leaders have deluded the people. 

16-21. The Penalty for Unheeded Warn- 
ings.—The people are urged to stand at the 
parting of the ways and to learn again 
the paths which of old led the nation to 
prosperity. The warnings of the prophets 
had been continuously proclaimed and 
disregarded; costly offering and sacrifice 
are not acceptable substitutes for obedi- 
ence to the moral law of God. ! 

16. rest for your souls. This is not 
to be taken in the spiritual sense of 
Mt 9 ”®, though our Lord most probably 
had it in mind and gave it.a fuller mean- 
‘Good’ here means ‘ which leads to 
prosperity,’ ‘rest’ is the ‘peace and 
security ’ which results from obedience to 


_ God’s direction. 


17. watchmen. Owing to their keener 


spiritual perception the prophets are. 


described as ‘ watchmen,’ who, seeing 
more than others, are ready to sound the 
alarm in warning. 
_ 185 in Hebrew gives no good sense. 

19. law: not the ‘ written’ Law, but 


‘teaching ’ or ‘ direction.’ 

21. stumblingblocks.. In the divine 
_ judgement the enemy will be the means 
of causing the people to stumble to ruin. © 


22-26. Renewed Description of the 


_ Enemy.—The approach of the invaders 
_ towards Jerusalem is again 


2 S ag described. 
people are helpless with terror 
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every side: the prophet calls on them to 
prepare for disaster. 

24. Uttered by the people in dismay. 

25 and 26 continue the warning 

27-30. Judah is Rejected.—The section 
which contains Jeremiah’s’ earliest pro- 
phecies ends by comparing the prophet 
to a refiner of silver: he has failed in his 
efforts to purify the people; they are 
proved in the testing to be evil and, as 
such, rejected. 

27. tower: RVm is evidently correct. 
fortress is probably a mistaken insertion. 

29. ‘. . . so’ inextricably is the alloy 
mixed with the silver, that, though the 
bellows blow, and the lead is oxidized in 
the heat, no purification is effected: only 
impure silver remains’ (Driver). 

7-10, with the exception of 10 !48, form 
a record of discourses delivered by Jere- 
miah during the early years of Jehoiakim’s 
reign (608-604). 

VII. 1-15. Amendment of Life Re- 
quired: Jeremiah’s ‘Temple Sermon.’— 
The sensation caused when he delivered 
this message is described in 26, together 
with the consequences to himself. Jere- 
miah stands at the Temple gate, where 
we are to picture him addressing the 
assembling worshippers: he warns them 
that the Temple and its ritual will not 
preserve them from disaster so long as 
their worship is made insincere by moral 
offences and social injustice. Let them 
consider the fate of the old sanctuary at 
Shiloh, which the Lord had destroyed 
rather than allow worship offered to Him 
to be associated with wickedness. “Super- 
stitious confidence cannot be substituted 
for sincere conduct. 

4. lying words. It is useless to deceive ~ 
themselves: their conduct has made the 
Temple and its buildings (‘ these’) unfit 
for the presence of the Lord. 

10. called by my name: RVm gives 
the correct sense. Calling a name upon 
any object implied ownership; as the 
Temple was ‘ set apart ’ to the Lord, so the 
worshippers must be ‘ holy ’ or ‘ set apart ’ 
for His service; formal association with — 
the Temple, as belonging to the Lord, 
gave no security. st g 

11. den of robbers. God will not allow 
evil-doers to conceal their real intentions — 
under a misuse of His protection. © 

12. place: here, as in some 
instances, the Hebrew word 
‘sanctuary.’ Shiloh: here had been the — 


other 


sanctuary containing the ark, which was ; 


regarded as the symbol of God’s presence. 
The ark had not saved Shiloh from de- — 


struction, nor the northern kingdom ~ 


(‘ Ephraim,’ 15) from overthrow and exile, 
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when Samaria fell in 722. Judah will 
share the same doom unless she amends 
her conduct. : 

16-20. Unavailing Prayer.—Faced with 
the prospect of national disaster Jere- 
miah’s spiritual instincts and patriotism 
turn him to intercession on behalf of the 
people. God warns him that He will 
accept no such intercession. This appears 
to create difficulty about belief in prayer. 
But the meaning is clear: the people is 
wholly given to idolatry; in spite of re- 
peated warnings God is deliberately dis- 
regarded, His worship perverted; those 
who persist in such conduct justly bring 
upon them the judgement of God. In 
the divine justice, defiance of God in- 
evitably brings injury to those who rebel. 
Jeremiah’s prayer is of no avail to stay 
the punishment; he prays and works for 
the removal of its cause. Cf. our Lord’s 
teaching about blasphemy against the 
Spirit: (Mt 12 *1,-etc.),. 

18. queen of heaven, i.e. ‘ Ashtoreth ’ 
(Astarte), the mother-goddess of the 


fertility of nature, whose worship was 


widely diffused among the Semites. 
There is another reference to the cult in 

15-30 

21-28. Obedience is Better than Sacri- 
fice.—Again the scene is at the Temple; 
the ritual system which the people had 
assembled to observe is worthless and 
debased by formalism. When He de- 
livered them from danger in Egypt, at the 
Exodus, the Lord had demanded from 
His people obedience to His moral com- 
mands, not sacrifice; the covenant was 
based on moral conduct, not on a ritual 
system. The prophets had repeatedly 
given warnings that there is no substitute 
for loyalty and obedience to God; Israel 
had never responded to this demand. 

21. sacrifices. The meaning is that by 
the ritual the people had their share of 
the ‘ sacrifices,’ while the ‘ burnt offer- 
ings’ were set apart entirely for God; 
the disobedient people can keep all. 

22, 23 clearly indicate that the 
Priestly code was unknown to Jeremiah. 

29-VIII. 3. Rejection of Judah and 
Mourning for the Dead.—The people are 


called to mourn because debased worship 


has caused the Lord to reject them; the 
name of the valley associated with their 
revolting. sacrifices shall be changed. to 
‘ The Valley of Slaughter,’ so terrible is the 


judgement; the graves of the dead will | 


even be desecrated by the enemy: the 
living will prefer death to life... 

29. cut off; a sign of mourning (cf. 
Job x 7°). 
. 31. Topheth, 


7 


The. name is supposed 
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to mean ‘ fireplace’; to avoid pronouncing 
the name associated with abominable 
rites, the word ‘ shame’ was substituted. 
valley of the son of Hinnom : excavations 
in Palestine have revealed evidence of 
the practice of human sacrifice; the 
Israelites assimilated this rite together 
with other heathenish customs from their 
neighbours. Jeremiah protests against 
the sacrifice of children. The horror of 
the rite is increased owing to the people 
frequently identifying the Lord with 
Baal; thus in actual practice the God of 
Israel was regarded as the recipient of 
the offering (cf. Dt 181°; 2K 16%; Jer 
195; Mic6”). ‘Gehenna’ is derived from 
the name of this valley. 

32. Slaughter. They themselves shall 
be slaughtered by the enemy in the place 
where they had performed their foul rites; 
the new name will give a true description. 

VIII. 1. The shades in Sheol were re- 
garded as sensitive to pain or indignity 
inflicted on their bones. The dead will 
be punished for their share in the nation’s 
sin. 
4-17. Retribution will Follow Judah’s 
Unnatural Conduct.—By persistent re- 
fusal to repent the people are acting con- 
trary to the example they should take 
from Nature. Even migratory birds know 
the time of their return when the season 
comes: Judah has no inward impulse to 
return to the Lord. They delude them- 
selves when they claim to know the law 
of the Lord, for they have received the 
instruction from unfaithful teachers; thus 
their wisdom is based on falsehood. So 
complete will be the coming destruction 
that they will be, like a tree without fruit, 
worthless: they will be powerless to avoid 
the assault of the invader. 

4. ‘ If men fall, they rise again; if they 
go astray, they retrace their steps. But 
Judah obstinately keeps on the wrong 
path’ (Peake). 

5. deceit, i.e. either unfaithfulness to the 
Lord or false teaching. 

8. The reference is to directions (about 
which there is no precise information) 
drawn up by the scribes who claimed for 
them divine authority; these Jeremiah 
denounces in the interests of true religion. 
By many good authorities this verse has 
been considered to refer to Deuteronomy, 
the publication of which in 621 resulted 
in the reforms of Josiah. Though in 
sympathy with the moral teaching and 
the attempt to check abuses in worship, 
Jeremiah is regarded as opposed to the 


prominence given to the Temple. But — 


Jeremiah’s teaching indicates an attitude 
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purpose of Deuteronomy or the reforms 
of Josiah. When religion became utterly 
Separated from the essential spiritual 
and moral elements, and all attempts at 
reform had failed, then Jeremiah an- 
nounced that the Temple must go. That 
Jeremiah retained the loyalty of the family 
of Shaphan till the end of his life makes 
it improbable that he strenuously opposed 
the reformers or denounced them as de- 
ceivers. 

popes z. Omitted in LXX; repeated from 

14. silent . . . silence: RVm is to be 
preferred. 1‘ and 15 are the words of the 
people to one another. gall: figurative 
for bitterness. 

18-IX. 1. Jeremiah’s Sorrow for Judah. 
~—Jeremiah was never wanting in sym- 
pathy for those he warned; he felt with 
them and for them. The blow has not 
yet fallen, but his sensitive nature feels 
the suffering of Judah as already present; 
in an agony of distress he bewails the 
piteous condition of the people. Jere- 
miah’s weapon against discouragement 
was not the austerity of justice but 
sympathy. 

Ig. aland . .. far off: lit. ‘a land of 
wide expanse,’ i.e. the whole land. All 
the people are asking why the Lord has 
given them up in this way. The Lord’s 
answer is contained in !, idolatry. 

20. Probably a proverbial expression 
to denote a hopeless situation: the harvest 
(April-June) and the later ingathering of 
summer fruit have passed, and there is 
nothing. saved: the reference is to 
material prosperity; better delivered. The 
people are driven to despair because the 
Lord has not delivered them. 

21. black: better RVm mourning. 

22. Is there no remedy? health: 


‘lit. the growth of new skin to cover a 


wound. ' 
IX. .2-22. Faithlessness Leads to De- 
struction.—The corruption of society in 


Judah causes Jeremiah to long for escape 
to a quiet resting-place, such as refreshes 


the traveller in the desert; among the 
people of Judah all conduct is tainted 


with treachery and deceit. The Lord 


will punish and desolation follow; the 
wise man will understand the true reason. 
of the desolation; Judah has forsaken 
her God; then let them prepare to lament 


‘over Judah; Death the Reaper has come, 


Social and moral ruin is the bitter 


consequence of neglect to observe the 


obligations demanded by fidelity to God: 

national well-being ultimately depends 

upon religron i) 00246 Syirr © Me 
aoe. ‘Their tongue is like a bow, 
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their arrows are falsehood; they intend to 
inflict hurt by their slander. 

5. taught: they have perverted the 
natural use of the tongue. 

6. refuse to know me. ‘Those who 
love deceit and darkness by their very 
preference thrust the knowledge of God 
away from them ’ (Binns). 

7. melt, i.e. smelt, for the purpose of 
purification, as in refining silver (cf. 6 27). 
of the daughter: with LXX read because 
of the evil of the daughter . 

to. A vivid picture of the desolation of 
the countryside: the hill-country was used 
for pasture. wilderness: not the desert, 
but the place whither cattle were taken 
for pasture. burned up: probably read 
‘ laid waste.’ 

ti. Cities also will be devastated; 
jackals often haunt the ruins of deserted 
sites. 

15. feed ... drink. <A figurative ex- 
pression for extreme bitterness of suffering. 

17. mourningwomen. In Syria women 
are still employed as professional mourners 
to chant dirges after a death: for this oc- 
casion no conventional nor extemporized 
dirge will be fitting, it is to be learnt from 
the Lord Himself. cunning, i.e. skilful. 

22. Speak ... . Lord: omit with LXX. 

23-26. Knowledge of the Lord is Israel’s 
Glory.—These verses form two detached 
prophetic utterances, and have no con- 
nexion with the context. Only the 
acknowledgement that God is merciful, 
just, and righteous will profit a man 
(23.24), These qualities God requires in 
men; without them religious- privilege 
affords no security (752%). The value of 
the outward sign is dependent upon 
dedication of the heart as a token of 
sincerity. 

X. 1-16, The Gods of the Heathen are 
Powerless.—This section (like 9*%**) in- 
terrupts the connexion between 9 *** and 
ro 1725; it belongs to a period later than > 
that of Jeremiah, and is the work ofa 
later prophet during the Babylonian cap- 
tivity (about the time of Deutero-Isaiah), 
when the exiles required warning against — 
standing in awe of the idols of the heathen. 
These are harmless unrealities, utterly 
powerless for good or for evil; it is folly | 
to fear them or seek their aid. Who is | 
comparable to the Lord, King of the 
nations, and wise above all? Israel’s — 
God is the Maker of heaven and earth; 
He alone is truly God. | Sanat 

2. signs of heaven: such as eclipses 
and comets: no doubt a reference to the 


astrology of Babylon; even in Christian 


countries celestial phenomena have been — 


| regarded with terror or superstition. 
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4. move: fotter is better (cf. Is 40 1% 29, 
iN 
i Py palm tree: RVm is to be preferred, 
i.e. they are like a scarecrow. borne: 
the reference is to processions in honour 
of.the idols. 

8. instruction . . . stock. Thecore, or 
‘heart,’ of an idol is wood: no moral in- 
struction can emanate from such a source. 
Moral instruction requires spiritual force 
behind it. 

11 is in Aramaic; it is a marginal note 

. which has crept into the Hebrew; it was 
originally a reply used by Jews when 
invited to participate in idol-worship. 

13. uttereth his voice: thunder was 
regarded as the voice of God. 

14, 15. Before the manifestation of 
God’s power, as in the storm, the idol and 
its maker are powerless. 

17-25. The Exile is Near (the continua- 
tion of 9 2*).—So certain is the coming 
doom that the people are already de- 
scribed as besieged in Jerusalem and 
warned to prepare for flight: the personi- 
fied community bewails her desolation 
(9 20); her troubles, says the prophet, are 
due to the leaders’ (‘ shepherds’ ’) folly in 
neglecting God. Identifying himself with 
the suffering community Jeremiah prays 
that God will show mercy in judgement. 

17. wares. The meaning of the Hebrew 
is doubtful: RVm is to be preferred; the 

‘ sense is ‘ prepare for a journey.’ 

20. tent. 
as an Arab tent, broken down, with none 
to repair the ruin. 

23. God's purpose overrules all: ‘ Lord, 
I know! Not to man is his way, not 
man’s to walk or settle his‘steps’ (G. A. 
Smith). 

25 cannot be regarded as Jeremiah’s, 
for it is not in harmony with his teaching 
that the Lord used a nation, which did not 
‘know’ Him, as His agent to punish 
Judah. 

_ XI.-XII.6. This section apparently has 
‘i teference to the Reformation of Josiah in 
621; it is usually taken to indicate Jere- 
miah’s support of Deuteronomy; it is, 
_._ however, open to question whether ‘ the 
book of the law ’ (2 K 22 8) is to be identi- 
fied with the code of Deuteronomy. 
More’ probably this section represents 
gae Jeremiah’ s sympathetic attitude towards 
the purpose of the covenant renewed under 
Josiah, who aimed at purification of 
worship (8 ® v.n.). 
3 _ XI. 1-8. Exhortation to Keep the 
_ Covenant.—Jeremiah proclaims the obliga- 
- tions of the covenant, which dates from 
yee the time of the national deliverance from 
eee Heypt: the basis of ‘the covenant on 


a. 


ee 


The whole nation is pictured’ 


ve ? 496 Ress, 


Israel’s side is loyal obedience to God, the 
consequence of disobedience is forfeiture 
of blessing. 

4. iron furnace: a furnace in which 
iron is smelted, a metaphor for acute 
suffering. 

8. words: the penalties threatened for 
failure to obey the requirements of the 
covenant. 

9-17. No Response from Judah.—Prob- 
ably from the time of Jehoiakim, when 
it was evident that Josiah’s reforms had 
failed, the effect of the renewal of the 
covenant had been only superficial; so 
stubborn are the people that there has 
been no response to Jeremiah’s warning; 
he therefore reaffirms the sentence of 
judgement: in disaster their false gods 
will be powerless, and the Lord will not 
heed the cry for help. 

9.. conspiracy. The people are ail 
leagued together in dishonouring the 
obligations of the covenant. 

TAR Cine 

15. The Hebrew is unintelligible (cf. 
RVm); a suggested restoration of the text 
is: ‘What hath my beloved (to do) in 
mine house, (seeing) she bringeth evil 
devices to pass? Will vows and holy 
flesh remove thine evil from off thee ? 
then mightest thou rejoice!’ (Driver). 
Judah’s ritual is futile because her in- 
tentions are evil; she has separated moral 
conduct from worship. 

16. green olive tree. Judah is com- 
pared to a ‘ luxuriant’ (green) olive tree, 
its beauty and usefulness destroyed by 
lightning: Judah has not produced the 
fruits of right conduct. 

18-23. A Plot Against Jeremiah.— Jere- 
miah’s support of the reforms of Josiah 
brought him into disfavour among his 
own townsmen: so great is his unpopu- 
larity that the men of Anathoth form a 
plot against his life. Though no reason 
is stated, it was probably because the 
Reformation was against the interests of 
the priests at Anathoth, whose opposition 
was embittered, when, as it were, one of 


themselves advocated the reforming policy. 


Jeremiah is content to leave the verdict 
on his conduct in the hands of God, who 
tests men by their feelings and intentions: 
the Righteous Judge will punish. 

19. gentle lamb: like a ‘tame’ ‘lamb 
which is trusting and unsuspicious of 
harm (cf. Is 537). 


the expression referring: to the prophets 
vigour. 


tions or feeling, os heart’ being sy centre. 


iges 


fruit: it is better to — 
adopt a slight emendation and read sap, 


20, reins, i.e. kidneys, which Hebrew — 7 
thought regarded as the seat of the emo- | 


‘ 


o 


Fay 


i 


EE 


of the reasoning faculty. Jeremiah’s 
Singleness of purpose is known to God. 
vengeance: he does not desire personal 
vengeance, but a vindication of the cause 
he has taken up for God. 

XII. 1-6. Why do the Wicked Prosper ? 
—This passage is the earliest in the Old 
Testament which raises the problem of 
the prosperity of the wicked. Why does 
God allow evil men to prosper ? Personal 
experience (cf. 11 1*?5) forces Jeremiah to 
reflect upon the prosperity of the wicked 
men who oppose him in contrast to his 
own apparent failure. Though perplexed, 
Jeremiah is convinced of the truth of 
divine justice. The Lord is too righteous 
that he should dispute with Him, but he 
humbly offers arguments to support his 
plea for recognition of his own sincerity 
and purity of heart: punishment of his 
opponents would be a sign that God con- 
demned their conduct. The prophet is 
rebuked for his impatience: his early trials 
are to prepare him for more severe tests. 

2. reins (cf. on 11 7°): inwardly they are 
insincere. 

4. He... latter end, i.e. Jeremiah will 
not survive to see his predictions fulfilled: 
LXX reads ‘God will not see our ways.’ 

5. thou art secure: by a change of one 
letter probably read ‘ thou fleest.’ pride: 
the luxuriant growth of bushes on the 
banks of the Jordan, where the ‘ jungle’ 
is the haunt of wild beasts. 

7-17. God’s Grief for Judah’s Desola- 
tion.—This is i 
probably to events following Jehoiakim’s 
revolt from Nebuchadrezzar c. 589 (cf. 
2K 241+), when Judah was ravaged by 
its neighbours. Jeremiah delivers the 
discourse in the first person as God’s 
spokesman. Judah has challenged’ the 
Lord; with grief and reluctance He gives 
‘her up to the devastating attacks of her 
enemies; these evil-disposed neighbours 
will be sent into exile; there is hope of 


_ restoration for them if they learn’ to 


: worship the Lord. 
8. uttered her voice, 1.e. openly declared 
that she is against the Lord. 
9. speckled bird. As other birds attack 
a bird of unusual plumage, so is Judah 
attacked by neighbouring states. 
10. shepherds: invaders who, like 
pastoral nomads, bring destruction on 
cultivated land: the Lord’s care for Judah 
has been in vain. 
13. ashamed, i.e. disappointed. 
16. As the Lord liveth. To use the 
a ational God ina solemn oath 


a | 
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| thee as head those whom thou hast thyself uy 2 
taught to be friends unto thee (Driver); 


| former allies yarn ania have, become n 2 : 


‘masters. 


‘pivé seposelkts | 
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I-11. The Symbol of the Waist-Cloth.— 
Jeremiah performs an acted parable to 


illustrate the consequences of the corrupt 


condition of the people. He bought a 
linen waist-cloth which he wore and then 
buried ; subsequently he recovered it, only 
to find it rendered useless by damp. The 
explanation is: Israel has been brought 
near to God by the covenant, but her 
former purity in union with the Lord has 
been marred: thus she is unfit for His 
service. 

I. girdle: a waist-cloth, not a girdle to 
keep the robes in place. 

4. Euphrates. It is most improbable 
that Jeremiah made an actual journey to 
this river: some commentators suppose a 
reference to the Exile, but most likely 
(with the change of one vowel in Hebrew) 
Parah (Jos 18 2%), not far from Anathoth, 
is meant. : 

12-14. The Parable of the Wine-Jars.— ex 
The people know the homely proverb 
“Every wine-jar is filled with wine,’ i.e. 
there is a purpose for all. The men of 
Judah cannot rely for the future on security 
in their destiny as God’s chosen people: as 
the contents of wine-jars render men help- 
less, so will they be thrown into confusior 
in the coming disaster. 

13. drunkenness: figuratively for paraly- Y 
sis and bewilderment which render men 
incapable of coping with calamity. 

15-17. Proud Self-will—Let Judah 
change her sarrogant behaviour towards 
the Lord and listen to His warnings before 
it is too late. 

16. give glory, i.e. honour God by obey- Ne 
ing His words: pride impairs spiritual 
perception. mountains of twilight : RVm. 
The figure is that of travellers, disregard- 
ing the warning of twilight, overtaken by 
darkness upon the mountains. 

18, 19. Downfall of the Royal House.— 
Jeremiah warns Jehoiachin (597) and the 
queen-mother of their approaching urge ode 
liation in captivity (cf. 2 K 24% AS) Bn Sa 

19. South, i.e. the Negeb, a district in 
the ‘south of Judah (cf. Jos 15 71-82). \ ‘ce 

20-27. The Scourge of Sin.—The ap- 
proaching disaster through invasion by = 


the Babylonians is due to the sins of oe ty 
Jerusalem. 4 a 

20. Lift up: following LXX read Lift hae 
up thine eyes, O Jerusalem. ae 


21. when... against thee: siclreue as, aid 
is obscure; render when he shall set over 


f23: The “habit of. sin has. become sO. ; 
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that they are unable to expel it: they are 
so ‘trained’ to evil that it is second 
nature. 

27. how long: 
glimmer of hope. 

XIV.-XV. 9. The Drought and Jere- 
miah’s Intercession.—A severe drought is 
interpreted by Jeremiah as a sign of God’s 
anger against Judah: in the name of the 
people he confesses the nation’s Sin, and 
prays that the Lord will still have mercy 
on His people. Then follows a dialogue 
in which the Lord replies that He will 
accept no intercession for the people. 
Jeremiah pleads that the prophets have 
misled them. The Lord will not accept 
this excuse. He will punish the false 
prophets and those who have allowed 
themselves to be deceived. Jeremiah 
renews his supplication in the people’s 
name. Has the Lord utterly rejected 
them? There is no hope of succour 
apart from Him: all intercession for a 
stay of judgement is in vain; the conse- 
quence of sin must be borne. It is not 
the Lord who has cast off the people; 
they have rejected Him. Here is no cry 
of despair, but rather the horror which 
grips the soul of Jeremiah when he re- 
flects upon the condition of those who 
have alienated themselves from God by 
sin, and thus wilfully separated them- 
selves from the only source of hope and 
“help icison.7 19:29), 

4. chapt: RVm ‘ dismayed ’; LXX has 
“the tillers of the ground are dismayed.’ 

8. sojourner : who, like a traveller, has 
nO permanent interest in the people’s 
joys and sorrows. 

g. called by thy name: in token of 
ownership (cf. 7 !°). 

14. prophesy lies. It is only just to 
regard some false prophets as actuated 
by good motives, e.g. patriotism; but 


a weary sigh, but a 


Jeremiah repeatedly emphasizes that the | 


people’s well-being depends upon _the 
sincerity and honesty of spiritual guides. 
22. vanities : unreal gods. 
XV. 1. Moses and Samuel: two great 
intercessors in Israel’s past history: even 


were they alive their prayers would be | 
| the punishment is exile. 


unavailing: “The day of grace has gone, 
the day of doom is come’ (Ball). 


7. fanned ... . fan, ie. winnowed them | 
with a winnowing-fork. After threshing | 


‘this implement was used to shake the 
straw, etc., to the wind, the grain falling 
on the threshing-floor (cf. Mt 3 !). 

10-21. Jeremiah’s outspoken denuncia- 
tion of evil, and warning of its inevitable 
result, brought upon him unpopularity: 


he stood alone an object of ill-will to all. 
sigan he longs to be free from his task | 
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the true knowledge of God’s will urges him 
forward. In anguish of soul the lonely 
messenger of the Lord prays that he may 
have relief from the sufferings which he 
bears in God’s service. Is his sorrow 
incurable, his confidence in God’s support 
to be disappointed ? Through the dark 
night of his soul there dawns afresh the 
assurance of God’s supporting strength, 
but the prophet’s doubt has been un- 
worthy of his calling; he must put from 
him a doubting and complaining spirit, 
then he will know again the certainty that 
God is with him. 

10. usury. His conduct has not been 
such as to arouse hostility. 

11, The meaning is obscure. LXX 
differs from Hebrew; the sense appears to 
be that the Lord will strengthen Jeremiah 
and cause his enemies to seek his help. 

12. Also obscure; RVm is better. Pos- 
sibly the sense may be: Is Jeremiah’s 
strength able to resist the power of his 
opponents ? 

13, 14. An insertion from 17 * 4. 

15. longsuffering, i.e. towards my op- 
ponents. 

17. indignation. He saw moral cor- 
ruption masked by the shallow joy of 
godless men. 

18. deceitful: a dry stream unable to 
supply the needs of a thirsty traveller. 

1g. vile. Like a refiner he is to remove 
worthless dross from within himself. 

XVI. I-XVII. 18. Judah’s Ruin and 
Jeremiah’s Comfort.—So grave is the con- 
dition of the nation that Jeremiah is 
forbidden to marry, for every family will 
shortly be overtaken by the ruin which 
awaits Judah as the penalty for her sin. 
In universal disaster there will be no place 
either for mourning rites or domestic joy: 
the people will not be able to hide them- 
selves away from the enemy nor conceal 
their guilt from the Lord. In the day of 
trouble Jeremiah is not alone, the Lord 
is his hope and strength: the time will 


come when even the heathen will acknow- 


ledge the true God. Judah’s sin is deeply 
ingrained in her conduct and worship, 
both of which bear testimony to her guilt: 
Jeremiah’s in- 
sight has revealed to him the real cause 
of Judah’s troubles: the people rely upon 
themselves and human helpers; they have 
rejected the Lord who is the true source 
of strength; Jeremiah is convinced of this, 
and prays for deliverance from his mock- 
ing persecutors. 

6. cut themselves : this mourning cus- 


tom is forbidden in Lev 1978; Dt RB 
the latter also forbids baldness; itwasa 
normal custom, nA Am 8 19; Ts 2218 tele os 
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7. It was customary for the friends of 
the mourner to induce him to take food 
(cf. -2:Sr9 $5; ro 47). 

13. other gods: a reference to the belief 
that it was necessary to worship the 
national gods of each land (cf. 1 S 269), 

14, I5 interrupt the context; it is 
generally agreed that they have been 
inserted from 2378; 16 continues the 
thought of 18, 

16. fishers, hunters. There will be no 
escape from the invaders. 

18. double denotes the severity of the 
punishment (cf. Is 40 8). 

XVII. t. pen of iron: an iron stylus 
used to carve inscriptions on rock or hard 
material. Judah’s heart is hard, and she 
cannot remove the marks of her guilt. 

2. The text is difficult; Syriac omits 
‘whilst... Asherim.’ Asherim: the 
Asherah was a sacred wooden post, prob- 
ably representing a sacred tree, erected 
beside an altar. 

3. O my mountain in the field, i.e. Jeru- 
salem, though possibly Hebrew should 
be rendered ‘ the mountains in the field,’ 
and attached to ?. 

4. discontinue. The rendering of RV 
cannot be obtained from Hebrew; most 
probably ‘and thou shalt let thy hand 
fall from thine heritage.’ 

6. the heath: the dwarf juniper tree, 
a starved and stunted desert shrub 
cropped by wild goats. 

Ir. fool: not one inferior in intellect, 
but one lacking moral sense. 

13. earth. The expression apparently 
means ‘ unenduring ’; Hebrew is peculiar. 
living: fresh, never-failing (cf. 2 1%). 

17. terror. Jeremiah’s contemporaries 
are a cause of dismay to him, but God 
knows that he speaks the truth. + 

19-27. A Warning to Observe the 
Sabbath Day.—It is considered by many 
that the attitude towards the Sabbath 
reflected in this passage denotes a later 


period (e.g. Neh 13 ©?) than that of 


Jeremiah. While there is much to support 
a later date, it is also probable that, be- 
sides its humanitarian purpose, Jeremiah 
did regard the Sabbath as an institution 
which bore witness to the nation’s faith 


in God: neglect of the Sabbath was an 


act of social oppression as well as infidelity 
to the Lord. ver 
‘21. burden: merchandise and produce 
from the country. . 
27. fire: figurative for tion 
the words are based on the refrain in 


XVIII. ‘Clay in the. Potter’s Hand.— 


| true religion, 


remiah is driven by a divine impulse to | Temple court, where he repeats what he | 


potter at his wheel. As he reflects upon 
the skill and method of the potter a 
message from God flashes through the 
prophet’s mind. The potter is free to 
mould clay according to his purpose; clay 
which does not yield to his design is not 
cast away, but fashioned again as the 
potter wishes. So does God deal with 
His people; for nations and individuals 
He has a purpose; He does not utterly cast 
away the intractable or rebellious; for 
such there is hope in repentance and 
response to the guiding hand of Provi- 
dence. Judah prefers to go her own way 
and will not repent; Jeremiah reaffirms 
the warning of judgement, to which the 
people respond by plotting against his 
life. Jeremiah lays his cause before the 
Divine Judge, and prays that the truth 
of his message may be established. 

3. wheels: lit. two stones: two hori- 
zontal stones attached to each other; the 
lower when turned by the feet caused the 
upper to rotate. 

6. It may be observed that Jeremiah 
himself had not wished to be a prophet 
(cf. 1 ® *), but God had directed the course 
of his life. 

7-10, Repentance may save from dis- 
aster; disobedience may annul God’s 
promises. 

12. no hope: cf. 2 75, 

14. Obscure; apparently refers to un- 
failing snow and streams of Lebanon; 
contrasted with these Judah’s conduct is 
unnatural, 

18. with the tongue: ‘ evil-speaking, 
lying, and slandering ’ would be an easy 
means of misrepresenting Jeremiah’s in- 
tentions, e.g. a charge of treason. 

21-23. Jeremiah’s tender compassion 


_for his people would preclude these verses 


being ascribed to him unless they are 
regarded as expressing no desire for 
personal vengeance, but a passionate 
appeal that the righteousness of his cause 
on God’s behalf may be vindicated by 
condign punishment on his slanderers. 
XIX, 1-XX. 6. The Parable of the 
Broken Jar.—In the early days of Jehoia- 
kim’s reign, Jeremiah, accompanied by 
representatives of Judah, goes. to the 


' valley of Hinnom (7%! v.n.), and takes 


his stand by the gate near which broken _ 


| earthenware, etc., were thrown, Here 


he proclaims the impending doom, and 


' effectively emphasizes his warning by — 
destruction; | ! ay 
| sight of his audience: so will God utterly | 


breaking the jar he has bought in the 


destroy the people for their mockery of 
Jeremiah then goes to the 


house where he had often watched the | had said at the ‘Gate of Potsherds,’ with = 
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the result that he is thrown into the stocks 
by the superintendent of the Temple: 
here he is left to pass the night in physical 
discomfort and’ mental anguish. This 
attempt to break Jeremiah’s spirit fails, 
and on his release he repeats the former 
warnings. 

XIX. 4. estranged: by foreign modes 
of worship. 

7. make void. There is a play upon 
the Hebrew word rendered “ bottle’ (+). 

10. The presence of ‘ elders ’ with Jere- 
miah on such an occasion indicates that 
he still retained considerable influence 
as a prophet despite his unheeded warn- 
ings: his life bore testimony to the truth 

of his words. 

XX. 3. Pashhur. He is given a sym- 
bolic name (cf. RVm) to express the terror 
the Babylonians will bring upon him and 
his friends. - 

, 7-18. External Trial and Inward Con- 
flict.—The incident just related wrung 
from Jeremiah a cry of agony; his life 
seemed to him to have been a failure; his 
teaching was received with apathy, 
ridicule, and unbelief. He had not de- 
sired to be’a prophet, but his pleadings 
and scruples had been overcome by a 
will more powerful than his own. His 
overwhelming vexations and disappoint- 
ments are the outcome of yielding himself 
to the Lord’s service: yet he cannot with- 
stand the power of the word which burns 
within him. (#118) This mood of spiritual 
depression i is relieved by faith and hope— 
the only remedy; the conviction that the 
Lord is with him encourages and supports 
Jeremiah; ultimately his cause will 
triumph. (#418) The grip of despondency 
is never easily shaken off; the human 
element in the prophetic ministry leads 
Jeremiah to wish he had not been born. 
It might be preferred that such a note of 
despair had been wanting in the record 
of Jeremiah; but it is of inestimable value 

in that it fills us with wonder at the 
nobility of one who overcame such feelings 
and went forward to bear more bitter 
trials without complaint. Jeremiah is 
_._ conscious of divine compulsion urging him 
- * to speak words which are not his own. 
7. deceived: beguiled; he was per- 
~ suaded against his will. 

10, denounce: to the authorities. en- 
 ticed : ‘provoked to speak rashly. 

/ 16, cities, ie. Sodom and Gomorrah 
(Gen Lo. Fp iks- T3149), 

14-18, if similar passage is Job 3 3-12, 
ay “which ‘is probably based on this;. the 
language is conditioned by Oriental 

standards of tasteand usage. sy 
* tonccimcep 2 erusalem will be. Captured. — 


Shortly after Nebuchadrezzar began the 
siege of Jerusalem in 588 Zedekiah sent a 
deputation to Jeremiah to enquire if the 
Lord would cause the Babylonians to with- 
draw: the prophet replied that the efforts 
of the defenders were useless for the Lord 
was against them. Jerusalem will fall and 
the survivors will be delivered into the 
hands of the enemy; the only hope of 
safety is for individuals to go over to the 
Babylonians. Two short warnings follow: 
justice alone can avert doom, wrong-doing 
will be punished. 

1. Pashhur: not the same as in 20}. 

2. wondrous works. In spite of Jere- 
miah’s warnings about the necessity of 
right conduct Zedekiah apparently hoped 
for some words of comfort indicating 
divine intervention. 

7. with the edge of the sword: Hebrew 
idiom for ‘ without quarter.’ 

9. foraprey. He will just escape with 
his life. A soldier expected to take spoil 
in battle; in this case all they can hope for 
is to preserve their lives (cf. 38 7, 39 38, 
45°). 

II, 12 are unrelated to the context; 
probably a warning given by Jeremiah 
to the royal house at an earlier period. 

13, 14. Another fragment apparently 
referring to Jerusalem, but as the descrip- 
tion hardly suits Jerusalem, it may have 
been applied originally to some other city. 

13. inhabitant : the community personi- 
fied (cf. RVm). habitations: the word is 
used for ‘lairs’ where wild beasts are 
secure in the forest. 

XXII. 1-X XIII. 8. Warnings to the 
Kings of Judah.—A collection of oracles 
on the kings of Judah delivered by Jere- 
miah and brought together by a compiler. 

XXHI. 1-9. Exhortation to do Justice.— 
The prophet’s repeated warnings of ruin 
are conditioned by a firm belief that there 
is hope through amendment. It is this 
hope which leads him to exhort kings and 
their ministers to preserve the well-being 
of Judah on the basis of right moral 
conduct: neglect of the covenant and its © 
moral obligations will lead to the downfall 
of the house of David. These intro- 


ductory words of hope and warning are 


followed by their ai Groamer to indi- 
vidual kings. 

6. Gilead, Lebanon. The ruin of. the 
royal house will be as though these richly 


| wooded Tegions had been made) a Nefes e 


ness)i/i4 s7 
10-12. Jehoahaz. kere. called Skelival) 
chosen by the people to succeed his father 


ety 


me 


| Josiah, who was killed at’ Megiddo. 
Jehoahaz had only reigned three months — 

peice he was ble by Beary mech o 
és 500 
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and sent into exile (608): thus his lot 
was more pitiable than Josiah’s (cf. 2 K 
23 29-85), 

To. the dead, i.e. Josiah, whose death 
was an irretrievable disaster in Hebrew 
history ; for it was a set-back to the realiza- 
tion of the aims of the reformers, and the 
heathenish party could point to the 


calamity as a judgement upon his zeal in 


attacking cherished and popular beliefs. 
13-19. Jehoiakim (608-597: 2 K 23 %8- 
24 7), whose accession placed the reac- 
tionary heathenish party in control of the 
state. Jeremiah contrasts his selfish and 
unscrupulous conduct with the just rule 
of Josiah. The standard of conduct in 
social relations has become so corrupt 
that even the king uses forced labour and 
defrauds the artisans of their wages. The 
luxurious oppression and ostentation of 


Jehoiakim will end in ignominy ; there will | 


be no royal burial. 

17. covetousness: RVm is to be pre- 
ferred. 

19. burial of an ass. There will be no 
marks of respect or lamentation: his body 
will be cast aside and left without burial, 
a fate regarded with utmost horror. In 
2 K 24 ® his burial is not mentioned. 

20-30. Jehoiachin.— Jeremiah calls upon 
Jerusalem to lament because neither her 
allies nor rulers have given her security. 
The Lord has rejected Jehoiachin who, 
with Nehushta, his mother, will go into 
exile; no son of his will be heir to the 
throne of Judah. Jehoiachin (also called 
Coniah or Jeconiah) reigned only three 
months, when he, with the flower of the 
nation, was taken into: exile to Babylon 
by Nebuchadrezzar (597): the penalty of 
his father’s folly fell upon him (2 K 24 *18, 
25 27-80), 

20. Go up. 
dicate Jerusalem personified. 


The feminine pronouns in- 
lovers, i.e. 


- allied nations. 


22. shepherds, i.e. rulers. 
23. thy nest: figurative of the security 


of a bird nesting among the cedars of 


Lebanon. 

30. childless: not literally (cf. 1 Ch 
317; Mt11*), but as regards the royal 
succession. David: the founder of the 
dynasty: . . i 


RIB Denunciation of Unworthy 


Rulers: Promise of an Ideal King.— 
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memory of the deliverance from Egypt 
at the Exodus. 

2. visited, i.e. attended to; RV retains 
the word-play in Hebrew. 

5. Branch: RVm ‘Shoot’ is more 
accurate. Hebrew denotes that which 
sprouts from the roots: in Zech 3 8, 62 
“the Shoot ’ is used as a Messianic title, 
which indicates that by that time this 
conception of Jeremiah had become a 
technical term for the Messiah. For Jere- 
miah ‘the Shoot’ is an ideal. human 
ruler acting for the Lord. 

6. The Lord is our righteousness. The 
name of the ideal king expresses what the 
character of the nation will be when he 
rules over them; the same name is given 
to the ideal Jerusalem of the future in 
331%. This title has an implied reference 
to Zedekiah, which means ‘ the Lord is 
righteousness,’ and it is significant that 
Jeremiah did not denounce him: The 
important point is not what Jeremiah 
actually taught regarding the Messiah, 
but the fulness of meaning which sprang 
from his teaching and thus prepared the 
way forour Lord. In the hour of Judah’s 
downfall, Jeremiah’s. ardent faith and 
hope saw that it was possible for God 
to raise from the ruin caused by-sin a 
righteous community secure in the as- 
surance of divine help. 

9-40. The Prophets.— Jeremiah is dazed 
by the severe condemnation which he is 
driven to deliver upon the religious leaders. 
The moral corruption of the prophets is 
worse than that of those whose faulty 
guidance had brought punishment for 
false religion upon the northern kingdom; 
they will be punished. Jeremiah warns 
the people not to listen to delusive words 
which have been adapted by time-serving 
prophets to condone and not condemn; 
they falsely claim to speak in God’s name: 
had they spoken under true divine in- — 
spiration they would have urged the people 
to turn from their evil conduct. God — 
knows all: the source of the false prophets’ 


message is known to Him; they say they 


have a message to communicate, .but let 
a dream not be valued as a divinely given - 
revelation; let him who declares God’s 
word ‘ declare the whole counsel of God.’ 


The true word of God is known by its 
The prophetic, utterance was = 
called ‘burden of the Lord’; the term = 
has been misused, and isno more tobe => 
mentioned in Judah; the conventional — 
utterance of the prophets is to be dis- 
tinguished from the true word ofthe Lord, 


effects. 


their conduct is un- 


II. profane: 23s un 
religion (ch 


marked by the influence of 


tf 
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12. slippery places: they are like men 
who have missed their way and are forced 
to walk over slippery ground by night. 

13, folly : lit. unsavouriness. 

14. strengthen the hands: they not 
only sin themselves, but encourage others 
to sin as well. 

16, 17. The utterances of the, false 
prophets fill the people with vain hopes; 
they are spoken without divine guidance; 
the people are led astray by the smooth 
words of the prophets. despise me: 
RVm is better. 

19, 20 have been introduced here from 
30 25, 24, 

22. ran: they are eager to proclaim 
the message they have devised. 

25. dreamed. Among ancient peoples 
dreams were frequently regarded as a 
means by which the deity communicated 
his will; the dreams of false prophets 
afforded scope for delusion, and are con- 
trasted by Jeremiah with the word 
inspired by God. 

28. straw, ie. the words of false 
prophets, which must be distinguished 
from the word of God. 

30. steal. Either they have no inward 
conviction, or pervert the message of the 
true prophets: they are ‘ spiritually bank- 
rupt.’ 

31. He saith: the recognized formula 
for expressing the divine origin of pro- 
phetic utterances. 

33. burden. In this and the following 
verses there is,a play upon the Hebrew 
word which is used to denote both ‘ pro- 
phetic utterance’ and ‘ burden.’ Owing 
to Jeremiah’s continual warning of dis- 
aster it appears that the people had 
mockingly attached the latter meaning 
to the word in his case; his message was 
burdensome to them. 

XXIV. Good Figs and Bad Figs.—In 597 
Jehoiachin and the flower of the nation 
were carried into exile by Nebuchadrezzar ; 
those who remained in Palestine attrib- 
uted their escape to their own merit. 
Jeremiah teaches them that this estimate 
of their superior virtue is untrue. In a 


vision the prophet sees two baskets: one 


containing good figs, the other bad; the 


good figs represent the exiles in Babylon 


on whom God looks with favour; the bad 
figs are those under Zedekiah in Palestine 
and those in Egypt;- these will be de- 


stroyed. Jeremiah placed his hopes for | 


the future on those in Babylon; in this he 


_ is supported by Ezekiel, and their enti 
- ment is confirmed by history. 
at 1. shewed me: either in a vision, or 
_the parable may have been suggested to | 
_ Jeremiah by two actual baskets: 


ee 
See 


it is 
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difficult for those who have never had 
the abnormal psychical experience of 
visions to discuss their reality. 

2. first ripe: valued for the excellence 
of their flavour. 

7. ‘ Israel survives the Exile, no longer 
as a nation, but as a religious community, 
or Church ’ (Burney). 

8. Egypt: the exiles taken thither with 
Jehoahaz (2 K 23%), or fugitives who 
sought safety from the Babylonian army. 
The Elephantine papyri are evidence 
that there was a Jewish colony in Egypt 
long before 525. This chapter is a warn- 
ing against a complacent attitude which 
finds it easy to see the hand of God in the 
misfortunes of others, but does not per- 
ceive that absence of misfortune is no- 
certain sign of divine favour, nor cause for 
self-satisfaction. 

XXV. Babylonian Supremacy.—The 


‘Babylonian victory over the Egyptians at 


Carchemish in 605 was, in political affairs, 
the turning-point of the age; the struggle 
for supremacy in Western Asia had ended 
in favour of the Babylonians, who were 
now without serious rivals. Jeremiah saw 
the necessity for Judah and the surround- 
ing nations submitting to the authority of 
Nebuchadrezzar; he reminds the people 
that they have been deaf to his call to 
repentance for twenty-three years. There- 
fore the Lord will send the Babylonians 
from the north against Judah and the 
neighbouring countries: by the figure of 
the cup of the Lord’s wrath Jeremiah 
describes Judah and other nations stag- 
gering to their doom in confusion before 
the Babylonian advance. ‘This is fol- 
lowed by.a figurative description of the 
Day of the Lord, when He will accomplish 
His judgement upon all.the nations of 
the world. Let rulers and nobles bewail 
the coming doom. 

3. thirteenth year, i.e. the year of Jere- 
miah’s call, 626 (cf. 1 *). rising early 
expresses continual activity; the under- 
lying meaning of the Hebrew word is to 
load the backs of beasts for the Sais 
journey. 

7. hurt. To go against the will of God 
is to court disaster. 

9. my servant: not as a worshipper, 
but as God’s instrument of judgement. 
hissing ; an object of derisive hissing. | 

10. millstones. The sound of grinding 


the daily supply of corn will no longer be ~ 


heard; this sign of the normal routine of 


domestic life will be wanting. 


II. seventy: around number; expresses 
two or three generations (cf. 27) Leite 

12-14 are a later addition; 1° icates 
that the Book of aataeh § had been com- 


= 


“4 
No 


: 
m: 
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pleted: in LXX the prophecies on foreign 
nations (46-51) follow 18, 

_ 15. cup. The idea of the cup of suffer- 
ing or bitter experience is frequent in the 
Old Testament (cf. also Mk 14 3°), 

18. as it is this day: added after the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 586; omitted 
in LXX. 

20. mingled people: foreign traders, etc., 
settled in Egypt. 

23. polled. It was the custom of 
certain Arab tribes to shave the hair off 
the brow as a religious rite. 

30-38. It is improbable that the author- 
ship of these verses can be correctly 
ascribed to Jeremiah. 

30. roar. As a lion comes from his 
lair, so, with Jerusalem in ruin, will God 
go forth against all people. tread the 
grapes: the wine-press of the wrath of 
God ; the wine is the blood of men. 

31. plead: better contend. 

38. lion: cf. 9°. The tenses of ‘ hath 
forsaken ’ and ‘is become . . .’” are pro- 
phetic perfects, which vividly describe 
future events as having already taken 
place. 

XXVI.-XLV. contain, in the main, 
selected incidents from the life of Jere- 
miah, which were put into the form of a 
biography by Baruch. 

XXVI. Jeremiah’s Life is Threatened 
for Predicting the Destruction of the 
Temple.—This incident refers to the oc- 
casion when the Temple discourse in 7 
was delivered (608). Jeremiah stands in 
the outer court of the Temple, and declares 
to those assembled for the festival that 
unless the people show repentance by 
amending their conduct the Temple will 
suffer the same fate as the sanctuary at 
Shiloh. This fearless warning is regarded 
as blasphemy: priests and prophets de- 
clare that Jeremiah must be put to death 
for claiming divine inspiration for his 
message. But the final decision does not 
lie with the religious authorities; members 


of the royal house and civil officials try 
the case. Jeremiah bases his defence on 


the fact that he has simply spoken words 
which were not his own but of divine 
origin: certain elders refer to the case of 
Micah, a century previously, whose warn- 


ing had produced repentance and averted 
disaster. The ‘ judges ’ are convinced by 
the calm dignity of Jeremiah that he is 


sincere and his message true; thus he 
escapes with his life. To emphasize the 
danger Jeremiah ran reference is made 


_. by Baruch to the prophet Uriah whose 
_ message had led to his death. 


"2, keep not back: he is not to fear 
risk of causing offence. é 


Se 
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4. law: the instruction given by the 
prophets. 

6. Shiloh: cf. 7 curse; an ex- 
ample of complete destruction; Abraham 
was proverbial for the blessing he received 
(cf. Gen 12%), 

8. and all the people should probably 
be omitted, as the people appear to have 
been friendly to Jeremiah in 11: 1% 16 vet 
a crowd is often fickle (cf. Ac 7 5¢ ff.). 

14. In the contest between right and 
wrong Jeremiah does not consider the 
consequences to himself; note his absolute 
conviction that he is speaking for God; 
thus he is without fear. 

18. mountain of the house, i. the 
Temple. ° 

19. Thus... commit: Hebrew ‘ But 
we are committing ’ evil against our lives 
if we murder Jeremiah. 

20-23. Narrated to show the personal 
risk to which Jeremiah was subject. 

24. Ahikam: the. father of Gedaliah, 
who continued the family friendship 
towards Jeremiah (cf. 39 14, 40 °°), This: 
reference to Ahikam shows that Jeremiah 
was not without the support of influential 
friends. 

XXVII.-XXIX. are a warning against 
false hopes of a speedy return from Baby- 
lon: it has been suggested that they were 
circulated among the exiles. 

XXVII. Warning Against Reckless 
Optimism.—In 593 a conspiracy was 
formed among Judah’s neighbouring 
states with the object of regaining freedom | 
from Babylonian control: five kings sent 
representatives to invite Zedekiah to join 
the revolt. Jeremiah warns the ambas- 
sadors that opposition to Babylon is 
futile, and to enforce his warning he 
appears in a sensational manner, wearing 
a yoke upon his neck: let them tell their 
kings to submit to the rule of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and not be deceived by false 
predictions of freedom easily regained; - 
Nebuchadrezzar is God’s agent, and to 
oppose him is to rebel against God, This 
warning is repeated to Zedekiah: the 
priests and people are urged not to be 
deluded by false prophets who promise a 
speedy return of the Temple vessels; those 
still remaining in Jerusalem will be re- 
moved to Babylon and not restored until 
God’s appointed time, Jeremiah’s appeal | 
was successful. Zedekiah did not join in 
the conspiracy; four or five years later he 
rebelled. ee jacetely ad 

1, Jehoiakim: a scribe’s error for 
Zedekiah (cf. RVm). nen 

2. bands and bars, ie, a yoke formed 


12-14 


. by wooden bars fastened with thongs. = 
3. them; omit with LXX of Lucian; ee 


503 eats : ae 


‘ 
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later Jeremiah was still wearing the 
yoke (cf. 28 ): only one yoke is men- 
tioned in ®. 

5. To the heathen kings the God of 
Israel is proclaimed as God of the whole 
earth; by His will Nebuchadrezzar has 
power over them:. ‘ beasts of the field 

. serve him’ denotes his absolute 
supremacy. 

7. LXX omits: probably a later addi- 
tion. 

18. make intercession. If they were 
true prophets they would pray that further 
disaster might be averted: complacent 
optimism obscures the need for prayer. 
Babylon: whither the others had been 
carried off in 597. : 

XXVIII. The Conflict of Truth. We are 
to picture Jeremiah still wearing the yoke, 
when Hananiah, one of the prophets who 
looked for a speedy end of the Babylonian 
supremacy, publicly replied to Jeremiah’s 
symbol of the yoke; using the same figure 
he asserts that within two years the 
sacred vessels will be restored and the 
exiles return. Patriot that he is, Jere- 
miah solemnly declares his wish that this 

'might be true, but he urges that true 
prophets in the past have condemned 
sin and not spoken smooth things; only 
the event can prove the truth of a promise 
of peace. Hananiah breaks Jeremiah’s 
yoke, and briefly reaffirms his prophecy. 
“And the prophet Jeremiah went his 
way.’ It is useless to argue about the 
truth before a partisan audience. Jere- 
miah does that which only a man of deep 
conviction can do: he says what he knows 

to be true, then is silent. He does not 
. believe Hananiah, nor is his own con- 
viction shaken: he requires reflection in 
communion with God. Subsequently 
Jeremiah receives a divine message for 

_ Hananiah; the policy he advocates will 
fs) only serve to make the Babylonian rule 
more burdensome; as a prophet he has the 
us confidence of the people, but has deluded 


_ them into apostasy: for this he shall die. . 


_ _He died within three months. It should 
fivo be noted that there is a marked restraint 
a lA the attitude of each prophet. Han- 
=e a -aniah no doubt acted in good faith, and 
Meg genuinely believed that what he said was 
Meee true. _ There were also others among the 
foes ‘ false prophets ’ opposed to Jeremiah who 
were sincere in their ‘ false.’ convictions. 
“XXIX. Jeremiah’s Letter to the Exiles 


_ who promised that the Exile would soon 
ends ip order to Goaa teres their influence 


ap 595).—Among the exiles, as well as _ 
at Jerusalem, there were false prophets 


| to that of Pashhur (20 1 4f.), viz. keepin: 
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tentedly in Babylon. There is no hope 
of a speedy return to Palestine; they are 
not to be deceived by prophets who have 
no true message. It is the Lord’s purpose 
for the restoration to take place after 
seventy years, when, through the discip- 
line of the Exile, there will be a whole- 
hearted return to true religion. (Here 
follows a digression on the fate of those 
who remain in Jerusalem.] Let the 
exiles be warned by the condemnation 
of two prophets among themselves, whom 
the Lord will punish by death for their 
immoral conduct and their false claim to 
speak in His name. Shemaiah, a false 
prophet in Babylon, wrote to the Temple 
overseer urging that Jeremiah should be 
arrested, and thus his activities pre- 
vented. No action is taken against 
Jeremiah, who replies to Shemaiah that 
God will punish him for his false teaching ; 
his descendants shall not share in the 
restoration. 

3. Evidently the royal messengers were 
well disposed towards Jeremiah. Elasah: 
brother of Ahikam (cf. 2674) and of 
Gemariah (not his present companion) (cf. 
36 *°). 

8. cause to be dreamed: RVm is to be 
preferred. 

10. seventy, i.e. about two generations; 
the approximate date of the first return to 
Jerusalem is 536. 

14. And I will be found of you. The 
remainder of the verse is wanting in LXX, 
and is a later addition. 

16-20. Also omitted by LXX, and prob- 
ably a later insertion into the original 
letterof Jeremiah. the king, i.e. Zedekiah. 

21 in LXX continues !® (in which verse 
‘for’ should be rendered ‘ because’). 
Nebuchadrezzar would punish them for 
a political crime (e.g. sedition), but God 
delivered them into his hand for offences ~ 
against Himself. 

22. The Lord... fire: a formula of 
imprecation. 

23. folly: ‘senselessness’; ‘denotes a 
state of mind, or an action, marked by 
utter disregard of moral or Sebi ; 
feeling ’ (Driver). i 

24-32. The sequence of thought is 4 
difficult to follow; LXX varies con-  — 
siderably. 5 begins a prophecy against 
Shemaiah, which is interrupted byna> 9 
quotation (?*8) from his letter; ?° is narra- 
tive; 3°32 resumes the denunciaticn of 
Shemaiah. 

‘25. thine own name: he had rater: z 
without genuine divine guidance. Zeph-_ 
aniah appears to have held a similar office 


order in the Teureley which | ms includ 
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the duty of restraining the enthusiastic 
eccentricities of ecstatic prophets. 

26. mad. In some cases the prophetic 
utterance was accompanied by raving and 
frenzied gestures (cf. the modern dervish). 

32. neither . . . good, i.e. his descend- 
ant who should represent him at the time 
of the restoration. 

XXX.-XXXIII. The Book of Hope.— 
The main theme of these chapters is the 
promise of restoration. In the present 
form it is scarcely possible that their 
authorship is to be ascribed entirely to 
Jeremiah; they have been arranged by an 
editor so that the whole may form a unity ; 
nevertheless a considerable amount is to 
be regarded as coming from Jeremiah. 

XXX.-XXXI. The Future Glory of 
Israel and Judah.—In view of the coming 
return of Israel and Judah the promises 
of restoration are collected together. The 
Lord will make a decisive change in the 
fortune of Judah and Israel. A Great 
Day of Judgement is coming, in which 
Israel will be delivered from heathen rule, 
and in regained freedom will serve God 
under an ideal ruler; other nations will 
be destroyed, but Israel will be saved after 
bearing just punishment. Because ‘ the 
daughter of Zion ’ is in desperate need the 
Lord will heal the wound which has been 
caused by sin. The exiles will return, 
Jerusalem will be rebuilt, and under the 
care of God will enjoy prosperity (as in 
the days of David) with a ruler of their 

- Own race, who is in closest relations with 
God. The divine judgement will sift the 
righteous of the nation from the ungodly; 
the purpose of the divine anger will be un- 
derstood inthelatterdays. (XXXI.) The 
northern Israelites will share in the joy of 
restoration, and the territory of Ephraim 
will again be under peaceful cultivation ; 
with the old.feud between Israel and 
Judah at an’end, both will unite in wor- 
shipping their God. Let there be joy 

_ because the Lord has saved His people, 

- who will return in penitence to have all 
their needs supplied by God. Let it be 
proclaimed-among the nations that Israel 

- sent into exile by the Lord is also restored 
and bountifully preserved by Him. Jere- 

-miah describes himself as hearing Rachel, 
_ the mother of Joseph and Benjamin, be- 
wailing from her grave the children she 

__ has lost in the exile of the northern tribes: 
let her refrain:from grief, there is hope 

of restoration. This hope is based on 


jon. 
he return to Palestine and yield 
ivine p 


' the site of its ruins. 


_ Ephraim’s repentance and the Lord’s implied answer is ‘None other than God.’ 
Se ission. Let repentant Israel pre- | of sf 
land of exile; the tenses are ‘prophetic __ 


rpose; Judah also . be she Es wall 
e of the restoration. | that I may cause Israel to rest.” es ; 
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The Lord will be watchful over His people: 
in the happy future of the restored com- 
munity children will no more suffer for 
their fathers’ sins, but the individual will 
bear the consequences of his own sin. 
Jeremiah proclaims the New Covenant to 
replace the covenant made at the Exodus; 
he is convinced that no longer will the 
knowledge of God depend upon obligations 
imposed from without, but upon the in- 
dividual’s direct and personal experience 
of God. God’s law will be written on 
men’s hearts. Obedience to God will no 
longer spring from moral obligations, but. 
from spiritual response to fellowship with 
God, who has made this possible through 
forgiveness of sins. The survival of 
Israel is as sure as God’s control of the 
world of nature: Jerusalem will be rebuilt 
and be holy to the Lord. 

XXX. 5. We... peace: a quotatio 
of the people’s words. : 

7. that day, i.e. the Day of the Lord, 
which in popular’belief was the time when 
the Lord would intervene in human history 
and overthrow the foes of Israel (cf. 
Am 518). Jacob is a favourite name for 
Israel in Deutero-Isaiah, and in some of 
the later writings. 

8. Cf. “Is 1027; LXX reads ‘ his *}for 
‘ thy,’ before ‘ neck ’ and ‘ thongs,’ which 
is probably a correction. 

10, It are not in LXX: they recur in 
46 27 28 in Hebrew and LXX, and were 
probably inserted here by an editor. 

10. afraid; cf. Is 177; the figure is that 
of sheep in undisturbed possession of their 


pasture. 
13. RVm_1 is to be preferred. 
14. lovers: heathen allies (cf. 4 5°). oe 


16. Therefore : the meaning is ‘ because 

thy need is so great.’ : 
17. health: 8 7? v.n. : Hes 
18. heap: the city is to be rebuilt on it 


20. congregation: a term frequently 
found in the Priestly document of the = 
Pentateuch; it denotes the people as a 
church rather than as a state; its use here _ ef 
suggests that the passage is later than 
Jeremiah. Beet: 

21. hath had boldness: cf. RVm, which 
is nearer the Hebrew, ‘who now has gone 
surety for his heart ...?’ It is most 
emphatic, the point being that God Him- 
self, who has taken the ruler into closest 
relations, is the guarantor of this ideal _ 
ruler’s character and excellence, so that the 


a 


XXXI. 2. wilderness : figurative of the — 


ies 
< 


perfects’: ‘. . . will find. . . I will go 
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3. of old: RVm is to be preferred, i.e. 
from Zion. unto me: read with LXX 
unto him. 

4. tabrets, i.e..‘ hand-drums’ or ‘ tam- 
bourines,’ used in dances, a sign of re- 
joicing. 

5. vineyards. After planting some 
time elapses before the vine develops 
sufficiently to yield fruit; the planting of 
vineyards implies a state of peace and 
security. 

6. watchmen : ‘the keepers’ of the vine- 
yard who guard it from the depredations 
of thieves and animals. Ephraim: the 
ancient feud between Israel and Judah 
will have ceased; Jeremiah looks forward 
to both uniting in worship of the Lord at 
Jerusalem. 

9-14. The thought and language of these 
verses are very similar to Deutero-Isaiah. 

I2. goodness: better bownty. watered 
garden: lit. ‘saturated’; the meaning is 
that all their desire will be fulfilled; there 
will be outward prosperity and inward 
peace (cf. Is 5814). This metaphor would 
be, readily understood in a land where 
_ drought is.common. 

14. satiate: thesame word as ‘ watered.’ 
in 1%. soul, as the seat of desire, here 
means ‘the appetite’: the claims of the 
priests will be richly satisfied. 

15-22. A passage which displays the 
tenderness. of Jeremiah’s' sympathetic 
nature as well as the hope inspired by the 
doctrine of repentance. 

16.. work: MRachel’s toil and suffering 
have not been in, vain. 

18, 19. The word ‘turn’ is used: in a 
double sense in these verses; the meaning 
is ‘ bring me back (as.a penitent son) and 
I will: turn (in penitence). . 

I turned from thee I repented.’ 

20. Though a ‘ prodigal’ God loves 


sinner. bowels: 4! v.n. 

22. woman... man: difficult and 
obscure. Driver suggests: 
woman, instead of holding aloof and 
waiting to be sought by the man (typifying 
* the  Lord;’’),. will affectionately cling 
round her divine husband. f 

23. habitation : lit. ‘ homestead,’ i.e: the 


land of. Judah or Jerusalem, which will be 


_ greeted: as the abode: of Fightepusness; 
mountain: the Temple hill, 
a satiated.:. abundantly refreshed (cf. 
9 26k. ‘The author finds a sad contrast 
between actual conditions and the happy 
_ prospect of restoration, 
" 28. Jeremiah recalls. his commission 
_ and 'the lesson of the almond tree (11°42), 


ware toatl | 
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proverb. In ancient thought the idea of 
the corporate personality of the social 
unit meant that guilt of one’ member of 
the group was shared by the whole (cf. 
Jos 7 %4+ 25; 5S 274619; Ezek 18 7)> Here 
the belief that God had no direct concern 
with the individual is opposed: the fact 
that God will restore the innocent descend- 
ants of the original exiles affirms the doc- 
trine of individual responsibility for sin. 

33. the covenant. The character of 
true religion under the relationship of the 
new covenant is marked by (i) the de- 
pendence upon divine origin: (ii) inward- 
ness of moral conviction; (iii) personal 
consciousness of fellowship with God; 
(iv) forgiveness. of sins. It should be 
noted that the terms of the new covenant 
are based upon Jeremiah’s own personal: 
experience and knowledge of God. The 
truth he teaches is enriched by a wealth 
of personal experience, which alone can 
make words ring with sincerity and con- 
viction. 

34. forgive: forgiveness of sins is the 
removal of that which hinders the know- 
ledge: of God. 

40. valley: even the valley of Hinnom 
will be transformed (7 *4 v.n.). 

XXXII. The Redemption of Land at 
Anathoth.—An incident: during the siege: 
of Jerusalem in 587. When Jeremiah 
was confined to the guard-court at the 
palace for his prediction of defeat, he 


exercised his right to purchase from his: 


cousin some family property at Anathoth. 


' He saw in the occasion: an opportunity, 


which God had sent, to prove by deed that 


_ he was convinced of the truth of'the:words: 
_ he had spoken. 
salt?) -aiter 


By the purchase of the 
land with precise legal formalities Jere-. 
miah; showed his: confidence in Israel’s: 


ultimate restoration to the land now 
him: God hates the sin, but loves the | 


occupied: by the enemy.. To all intents: 


_ and) purposes the land seemed’ worthless 


as an-investment, but in his own personal’ 
atfairs Jeremiah was prepared to act upon 
the principles of the teaching he had. 
given. Conditions. were’ such that the 
assurance’ of restoration seemed based on 


false hopes, and subsequently Jeremiah: 


has misgivings as to the issue; he lays his’ 


_ doubt before God in prayer and’ thus: finds: 


reassurance; nothing is too difficult: for 
God; after punishment there will be: 
restoration to Palestine and a) return to: 


closer union with God) through true’ re=. 
' ligion,. 
| cident: has’ received: additions from an: 
| editor whose: hand: is: discernible’ in’ Loe 
| 17-23, 28:35 and 3644. the latter is: pede 
stantially Jeremianic,’ but: i= been: re- 

#9: The fathers +.» « onedge:.apopular | 


The original account: of: this in-- 


gee ais Bo 
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3-5. A parenthesis explaining why 
Jeremiah was imprisoned. 

7. Hanamel : he was a refugee who had 
come to Jerusalem, and, owing to the 
financial difficulties in which he was thus 
placed, desired to sell his property, right 
of redemption : cf. Lev 2575; Ru 4112, 

g. seventeen shekels: this weight of 
silver would be worth about £2 6s, od., 
but its purchasing power would be much 
greater. 

11. law and custom: RVm is to be 
preferred. sealed . . . open: it was the 
custom to enclose the deed in an outer 
wrapper on which was inscribed. a dupli- 
cate of the actual deed. Excavation has 
revealed that Babylonian and Assyrian 
deeds were frequently stored in jars of 
clay (cf. 1). 

13. Baruch: the faithful friend and 
“secretary ’ of Jeremiah; it is to him we 
owe the greater part of the Book of 
Jeremiah. 

16-25. The long introduction (17-35) to 
the prayer in 74 and ®5 is an expansion, re- 
sembling the style of Deuteronomy, with 
phrases used elsewhere by Jeremiah. 

24. mounts: embankments made by 
the enemy along which they advanced to 
assault the city walls. is given: the city 
has not actually fallen, but is as good as 
taken; a perfect of certainty, so also in *°. 

29..Cfeig4*. 

34, 35. Practically identical with 7 *® 1. 

36. ye say: LXX has ‘ thou sayest’ 
(ef>*4). f 

40. Though not explicitly mentioned 
the reference is to the ‘ new covenant’ of 

138. ; 

-XXXIII. Further Promises of Restora- 
tion.—Though the signs of the times be- 
lied such hope, Jeremiah, while in the 
guard-court, a second time proclaims the 
promise of restoration. In spite of the 
present dire condition of Jerusalem during 

_the siege the Lord will restore it to its 
_-former state and establish prosperity for 
His people, after they have been cleansed 
through punishment: instead of desolation 
there shall be joy, thanksgiving, and peace 
throughout the land. This is followed 
by renewal of the promise that, under an 
ideal ruler and the Levitical priesthood, 
both Israel and Judah will have security: 
_the royal and priestly succession will be 


_ permanently established; the taunt of 
rejection will be disproved by the Lord’s 


compassion, rs} 
2, 3. Probably.a later insertion. doeth 
it: LX X is better, who made the earth and 


4. mounts : 3274 u.m. 

5. They . . . Chaldeans. A slight cor- 
rection of the Hebrew gives: ‘ The 
Chaldeans are coming to fight and to 
ORNL oad 6. health: 8 2? v.n. 

8. Restoration is made possible through 
divine forgiveness, and (*) the nations 
will be awed by this manifestation of the 
Lord’s power and gracious purpose. 

14-26 is wanting in LXX; thus there 
is good reason for regarding it as added at 
a time considerably later than Jeremiah: 
it contains many phrases repeated from 
other parts of the book. 

14-16. Largely repeated from 23 %§%, 
where see notes. ; 

16. she shall be called. It should be 
noticed that the title is here transferred 
to Jerusalem. 

20. my covenant: God’s promise is as 
certain as day and night. 

24) before them; LXX (Luc.) reads 
“before me.” Duhm by a slight emenda- 
tion restores (after ‘off’) ‘and despiseth 
his people, that it should .. . before 
him.’ 


m 

XXXIV. resumes Baruch’s biography 
of Jeremiah (26-45), which is interrupted 
by 30-33. 

1-7. A Message to Zedekiah.—During 
the siege of Jerusalem (588-586) Jeremiah 
delivers a message from God to Zedekiah: 
Jerusalem will undoubtedly be taken by 
the Babylonian army and destroyed: 
resistance is useless. Zedekiah will be 
taken prisoner and obliged to answer for 
his rebellious opposition to Nebuchad-~- 


rezzar, yet he himself will not suffer a. 
- violent death, and will receive the honours 


of royal burial. It is evident that this 
mitigation of what would be Zedekiah’s 
normal fate is conditional upon his accept- 


ing Jeremiah’s well-known policy of sub- 


mission to the Babylonians. Zedekiah 
did not fulfil the condition, and his actual 
fate is narrated in 521! (cf. Ezek 12 1%): 
to reject God’s guidance is to annul His 
promise. 

2. I will give: better I am giving, 
emphatic and contrasted with ‘thou’ at 
the begining of °. 


5. burnings. Sweet spices were burnt 


at the funeral of a king (cf. RVm): nota 
reference to cremation. Ne Bama 
8-22, A Broken Covenant.—During the 
early days of the siege of Jerusalem 
Zedekiah had induced the people to re- 


lease all Hebrew slaves, and a solemn ~ 


covenant had been made to this effect; 
it therefore "secame a religious obligation. 
The purpose of the emancipation was an 


attempt to secure God’s favourable sup-. 


port when the city was threatened by the 
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Babylonian army. But shortly after- 
wards, when the Babylonians withdrew 
to meet an attack from Egypt (cf. 37 °), 
the obligation to the slaves and to God 
was disregarded. The danger was re- 
moved: the masters reclaimed their slaves. 
Jeremiah condemns this breach of faith 
as a blasphemous insult to God. The old 
‘law of release ’ had been broken; so God 
will release them from His service and pro- 
tection. The Babylonians will return and 
take the city. 

II. turned : when the Babylonians tem- 
porarily retired (cf. 37 °). 

14. A statement based on Dt 15}? ff. 
The ancient ‘ law of release ’ had been dis- 
regarded, probably for some time. 

16. profaned. Though the agreement 
had been sworn in the Temple, it had been 
treated as of no consequence: God’s Name 
was taken in-vain. 

18. when they cut the calf : an ancient 
rite which was transformed and blended 
with the religion of Israel. The passing of 
the contracting parties through the pieces 
of the victim was a mystic rite which 
signified that they were taken within the 
life of the sacred victim (cf. R.S.3, 48r). 
Another explanation is that the parties, 
passing through the divided victim, in- 
voked a similar fate upon themselves if 
they failed in their obligations (cf. Gen 
ng 2?) 0) 24. 

XXXV. The Fidelity of the Rechabites. 
—The Rechabites, a branch of the Kenites, 
were a tent-dwelling tribe who continued 
the nomad life; they dwelt within the 
territory of Israel and worshipped the 
God of Israel. 
Jonadab, who had supported Jehu against 
Ahab in suppressing the worship of Baal 
of Tyre (2 K 101523), Their fidelity to 

_ habits of nomad life was a protest against 
settled agricultural life in Canaan, which, 
in contrast with the wilderness days, had 
a degrading influence upon the pure wor- 

_ ship of Jehovah, God of Israel. When, 
towards the end of Jehoiakim’s reign, the 
country was overrun by marauding bands, 
the Rechabites had taken refuge in Jeru- 
salem. Jeremiah, knowing their loyal 
adherence to ancestral habits, offered 
them wine, which they refused as con- 
_ flicting with their rule of life: fidelity de- 

a manded that they should avoid any share 
in ‘vine-culture, agriculture, or house- 
ith i paildiog Force of circumstances ' had 
driven them to Jerusalem, but not to 

_ infidelity. Jeremiah points a lesson by 

contrasting the loyal obedience of the 

_ Rechabites with Judah’s disobedience. 

The precepts of Jonadab are faithfully 

apieryed by the Rechabites: Judah has | 


They were descendants of | 


refused obedience to the commands. of 
God, made known through a long line of 
prophets. Judah will be punished; the 
Rechabites are promised permanence as 
servants of the Lord. 

1. days of Jehoiakim. This incident 
took place c. 598 (cf. 11 and 2 K 24 ?) after 
the events recorded in 36. 

6. ye shall drink no wine: as a protest 
against agricultural life which implied 
recognition of local gods of fertility; to 
avoid the use of houses was equally im- 
portant. 

Ir. See 2 K.24?. 

14. I have spoken. The ‘I’ is em- 
phatic, and contrasted with ‘ the words of 
Jonadab.’ 

XXXVI. Jeremiah’s Roll and Jehoia- 
kim’s Anger.—This chapter from the hand 
of Baruch contains an account of how 
Jeremiah’s prophetic utterances were first 
committed to writing in 604. In response 
to God’s guidance Jeremiah is moved'to 
record in writing all the words he had 
spoken as God’s messenger since his call. 
It may be the people will hear and turn 
from theirevilways. Jeremiah, therefore, 
dictates his prophecies to Baruch, his 
friend and secretary; as he himself is 
prevented from entering the Temple, he 
directs Baruch to read the roll publicly 
when the people are assembled at the 
Temple ona fast-day, in the hope that 
they may heed the warning and repent. 
In the winter of the following year there 
is a fast, probably held in view of the 
danger of the political situation: so Baruch 
reads the roll in a room placed at his 
disposal by Gemariah, who is attending a 
council meeting at the palace; he is, how- 
ever, informed by his son of the contents 
of the roll. When the princes, who are 


| with Gemariah in the secretary’s room 


at the palace, hear the report they send 
for Baruch; he is courteously received, 
and again reads the roll for their benefit. 
The princes are filled with alarm when. 
they hear the contents, and decide that | 
they must tell the king: with the fate of — 
Uriah (267°?5) in mind they advise 
Baruch that he and Jeremiah should seek 
safety by concealing themselves. The ~— 
matter is reported to Jehoiakim, possibly _ 
in milder terms than Jeremiah’s stern 
warning; but the king insists upon him- 
self hearing read the actual words of the 
roll. He is enraged’ by its contents, and, 
cutting the roll whenever Jehudi has a 
finished reading three or four columns, | 
he throws each portion into the fire until —_ 
the roll is completely burnt. Under the _ 
malignant influence of Jehoiakim »none a 
is perturbed, aes t some. of thors an’ 
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attendance had tried to stay the king’s 
impious action. The king sends a prince 
of the royal blood:to arrest Jeremiah and 
Baruch. But, adds Baruch, God watched 


. over them, and their hiding-place was not 


discovered. The zeal of Jeremiah cannot 
be cowed into inaction, for him God is 
ever near to direct: the roll is rewritten 
by Baruch at Jeremiah’s dictation and 
fresh matter is added, including the punish- 
ment which will come upon Jehoiakim. 

5. Iam shut up: RVm ‘restrained ’ is 
to be preferred ; apparently the authorities 
had forbidden Jeremiah to speak in the 
Temple (cf. 201%). Baruch acts as his 
deputy: it is unlikely that the reference 
is to ceremonial uncleanness or imprison- 
ment. 

I2. princes: the term is not confined 
to members of the royal house, but in- 
cludes ministers of state, e.g. Elishama 
the scribe. Elnathan: cf. 26 2? 28, 

17, 18. The care taken to verify the 
words of the roll as actually coming from 
Jeremiah indicates that he is regarded 
with respect; but his outspoken words 
are inopportune from an official point of 
view. Contrast 1® with *4: conscience is 
stifled through lack of moral courage. 

23. leaves: RVm is to be preferred; 
the roll (or scroll) formed a long strip; as 
often as Jehudi had unrolled and read a 
portion the king slashed it off. 

26. theLordhidthem. Forthethought 
ef Psit18* 124) 

XXXVII., XX XVIII. contain incidents 
relating to the personal history of Jere- 
ae a during the siege of Jerusalem in 

88-586. 

XXXVII. 1-10. Warning to Zedekiah. 

—When the Babylonians raise the siege 


of Jerusalem in order to meet an attack 


threatened by the Egyptian expedition 
sent to the assistance of Jerusalem, Jere- 
miah, in reply to Zedekiah, declares that 
the relief is only temporary; he warns him 


against the delusion of believing that the 


; took place earlier in the siege. 
sought direction; Zedekiah realized the 


Babylonians have abandoned the siege; 
they will zeiuen and certainly destroy the 
city. 

30 A sind Gneadest, narrated in 21, 
Pray: he 


mS} situation was still critical. 


11-21. Jeremiah is Arrested and Con- 


” sulted.—During the withdrawal of the 


to Anathoth, but at the city gate he is 


besiegers Jeremiah starts on a journey 


arrested as a deserter to the Babylonians; 
his warnings as to the futility of resistance 
own and. regarded as a 


i 


yo towards the enemy; 
ee oe similar desertions | 
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was numerous, so that the action of the 
officer was reasonable. Jeremiah’s denial 
of the charge is disregarded and he is 
thrown into prison by the ‘ princes,’ who 
disliked him not only for his pro-Baby- 
lonian attitude, but especially for his inter- 
ference in the matter of the slaves (34 *22). 
Some time later, when the siege has been 
resumed, Zedekiah consults Jeremiah 
secretly ; during the interview the prophet 
begs for less rigorous treatment. The 
king orders him to be kept in confinement 
in the guard-court; he knew Jeremiah 
was innocent, but had not the courage to 
set him free lest the ‘ princes’ should 
resent his action. With this it is inter- 
esting to compare Herod’s attitude to 
St. John Baptist (Mk 6 17-8), 


12. Probably the journey was connected | 


with the subsequent transaction recorded 
in 32 ® ff.: itis not unlikely that a kinsman 
at Anathoth had died during the “Baby- 
lonian advance, and thus changes in the 
ownership of family property needed ad- 
justment. 

16. dungeon. The horror of confine- 
ment in a subterranean prison of an 
Eastern city in time of siege can hardly 
be imagined, yet Jeremiah’s faith in God 
is unshaken; the word of the Lord is still 
with Jeremiah (17). Men may forsake 
God: God does not forsake men. 

XXXVIII. 1-13. Jeremiah is Rescued 
from Death.—In the greater liberty of the 
guard-court Jeremiah is able to speak to 
those who go to and fro; he advises them 


to desert to the Babylonians as the only - 


hope of saving even bare life: he is accused 


before Zedekiah of treason; the king is — 


weak and consents to his removal. The 
superstition of the ‘princes,’ or their lust 
of revenge, prevents their putting the 


prophet of God to death, so they cast him © 


into a disused ‘ well,’ where Jeremiah is 
left to die of starvation or suffocation in 
the mud. From this he is rescued through 
the kindness of Ebed-melech, an Ethio- 
pian servant of the court, whose thought- 


fulness prompts him to spare Jeremiah (sue a 


needless pain when weak through privay sy 


| tion (1%). 


4. weakeneth, i.e. discourages (by | pre- ae ; : _ 


dicting disaster). 


5. Note that Zedekiah does not actually ‘ es 


authorize Jeremiah’s death: LXX reads 
‘ for the king was not able to do anything — 
against them.’ 
6. dungeon: an nedrer otal cistern 
for the storage of water. 3M 
g. have done evil. - 
a foreign servant, stirred the king’s con- 


science: such is the power of a word 
spolien: in Beason the famines iseey Ke , ie 


:- a 


A word, even from : 
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hunger; he would not receive the scanty 
tations “(cfi-37 1"): a forays city 3 the 
meaning is perplexing ; the sense of Hebrew 
may be ‘unless; of course, there is no 
more bread in the city.’ 

10. thirty : probably read three. 

14-28. Jeremiah’s Final Appeal to Zede- 
kkiah.—Zedekiah once again consults Jere- 
miah secretly, and takes a solemn oath 
that whatever advice is given no harm 
shall befall the prophet. Thus reassured 
Jeremiah repeats the advice he had given 
previously: the only hope of safety is 
to surrender. But Zedekiah is morally 
weak; he fears the mockery and ill-treat- 
ment which might follow if he does as 
Jeremiah urges. Then Jeremiah beseeches 
the king to act upon the advice he has 
given; it is from the Lord, in whose name 
he speaks; even as he speaks, it seems, 
there flashed on the prophet a vision with 
which he closes his appeal. Zedekiah, 
haunted by fear, begs that the interview 
may be kept secret from the suspicious 
and intriguing ‘ princes.’ Binns, follow- 
ing Buttenwieser, regards this passage 
as another account of the interview in 
37 1721; but its precise information points 
to its being original, not secondary. 

14. hide: the king considers it pos- 
sible that Jeremiah’s recent physical 
suffering may have weakened his integrity 
(oteaiioli2 op10}7 

22. set thee on, i.e. misled thee: the 
dirge, which the women will chant, recalls 
Jeremiah’s recent experience in the 
‘well’: Zedekiah will be left to his fate. 
are sunk: LXX reads ‘they (i.e. thy 
friends) have made thy feet to sink . . .,’ 
which is better. 

26. to return... there: a very pos- 
sible fate, the fear of which prompted the 
request of 15, 

28b-XXXIX. 14. Jeremiah is Spared 
at the Fall of Jerusalem.—The con- 
tinuity of the narrative in this section 
has been obscured by additions from 
2 K 25 and Jer 52. 

XXXIX. 1, 2 are inserted as an ex- 
planatory gloss in the middle of a sentence; 
see RVm. 

4-13 are probably correctly omitted by 
LXX. Thus 387 connects with 39%, 

after which 3914 continues the narrative; 
when these verses are read consecutively 
the additions are apparent. When Jeru- 
salem was captured the Babylonian 
officers met in council to decide matters 
relating to the city and its inhabitants: 


_ Jeremiah receives favourable treatment, 


_and is entrusted to the care of Gedaliah, 
son of his friend Ahikam (cf. 26 **). 
9. Nebuzaradan : according to 521 he 


4 
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did not arrive in Jerusalem until a month 
after its capture. 

11-13 are not in 2 K 25 or Jer 52; such 
instructions would be due to Jeremiah’s 
advice to surrender. ? 

14. Ahikam had befriended Jeremiah 
some twenty years earlier; it is note- 
worthy that Gedaliah continued the 
family tradition of friendship with Jere- 
miah. 

15-18. A Promise to Ebed-Melech.— 
This is a supplement, added by Baruch, to 
the account of Ebed-Melech’s deed in 
38713, The rescue of Jeremiah was not 
only an act of kindness; courage also 
was required to face the probable re- 
prisals of the ‘princes.’ Ebed-Melech is 
rewarded by the promise of safety when 
Jerusalem is taken. 

17, men .. . afraid, i.e. the ‘ princes,’ 
whose enmity he had incurred by rescuing 
Jeremiah from the death they had planned. | 
God watches over those who do His’ 
service. 

XL.-XLIV. Events in Jeremiah’s life 
after the fall of Jerusalem. 

XL. 1-6. Jeremiah Remains in Pales- 
tine.—Jeremiah is among a band of cap- 
tives from Jerusalem who are being de- 
ported to Babylon; he is released by the 
Babylonian commander of the guard and 
allowed complete liberty to choose where 
he will go: his’ choice is to remain in 
Palestine with the remnant of his country- 
men who have not been removed to 
Babylon: he is given provisions for his 
journey and a gift in token ofesteem. At 
Mizpah Jeremiah joins Gedaliah now 
made Governor of Judah by Nebuchad- 
rezzar. In his choice Jeremiah was no 
doubt influenced by a sense of loyalty to 
Gedaliah, but it is probable that his chief 
reason for remaining in Palestine was that 
he felt called to direct and prepare the 
people for the future restoration of the 
nation to which he looked forward. He 
refused honourable treatment in Babylon 
(*) that he might do God’s work. 

I. in chains: in view of 3914 this is 
rather unexpected; possibly it took place 
in the confusion of marshalling the cap- 


tives; the mistake was rectified at Ramah, 


five miles north of Jerusalem. 

5.Now ... back: omit with LXX; 
Hebrew is strange; probably a corrupt 
gloss. 

6. Mizpah : four and a half miles north- 
west of Jerusalem. 

7-XLI. 3. Gedaliah is Murdered by 


Ishmael.—The scattered fugitives, when — 
they heard of Gedaliah’s appointment as 
governor, came to him and began to settle | 
down to agricultural life; the outlook was 
510 ae a tC a 
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brighter, and old hopes began to revive. 
Among those who came to Mizpah was 
Ishmael, who arrived with evil intentions 
against Gedaliah. Ishmael was of the 
royal house of David, and resented the 
governorship being in the hands of one 
not of royal descent; he had the support 
of Baalis, king of Ammon, who was also 
anti-Babylonian. Gedaliah is warned 
against Ishmael, but refuses to believe 
the charge of treachery, and subsequently 
extends hospitality to Ishmael, who uses 
the banquet as an opportunity to assas- 
sinate his host. His motive seems to 
have been jealousy, or possibly he re- 
garded Gedaliah, now representing the 
Babylonians, as a traitor. 

7. fields: i.e. the wild open country: 
it is not clear whether they were fugitives 
from the garrison of Jerusalem, or bands 
of armed men who had carried on guerilla 
warfare. 

9. Gedaliah was ‘loyal to the Baby- 
lonians. 

10. stand before here means ‘ to inter- 
cede,’ as in 151. 

14. Baalis: possibly his ambassador 
had been one of the five whose attempts 
to secure Zedekiah’s support had failed 
(27 *) through the influence of Jeremiah 
and his supporters, among them Gedaliah. 
‘believed them not : the noble character of 
Gedaliah is shown by his refusal to be- 
lieve an evil report, nor does he allow 
himself to be influenced by suspicion 
(cf. 41 4). 

XLI. 3. even the men of war: omit 
with LXX. 

4-18. Ishmael’s Atrocities and Flight.— 
Two days after the murder of Gedaliah, 
Ishmael waylaid and massacred a party 
of pilgrims who were carrying offerings to 
Jerusalem, where, it appears, some sort 
of worship was still carried on amid the 
ruins of the Temple. 
pilgrims are spared on account of their 
willingness to reveal hidden food supplies. 
' Compelling the other refugees at‘Mizpah, 
among them Jeremiah and Baruch, to go 
with him, Ishmael starts for the land of 
Ammon, but Johanan with other leaders 
- overtakes him and rescues the captives; 

Ishmael takes to flight. The murder of 
Gedaliah gave Johanan good cause to fear 
that the Babylonians would punish indis- 
criminately any they might find at Mizpah. 
-He and his companions therefore decide 
to seek a new home in Egypt; taking with 
_ them the rescued refugees, they begin the 
_ journey southwards, and for a time remain 
_ in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem. 
weeping: LXX has ‘as they were 


ig along : 


Ten of the eighty” 


and weeping,’ but a man of | 


Ishmael’s treacherous character might 
well have feigned sympathy. 

8. stores: in Palestine it is still a com- 
mon practice to store grain, etc., in pits. 

9. by the side of Gedaliah: read with 
LXX was a great pit: 

14. cast about: an archaism meaning 
“turned round.’ 

15. Ishmael: from what is narrated 
about him he seems to have been the 
fanatical leader of a roving band of 
desperados. 

16. people whom... Mizpah: by a 
slight correction emend, ‘ people whom 
Ishmael .. . had carried away captive 
from Mizpah’ (Hitzig); probably omit 
“men of war.’ 

XLII. 1-XLIII. 7. The Migration to 
Egypt.—The people have now but one 
hope left, Jeremiah. To him they turn 
in their perplexity; they ask that he will 
pray for them that through him God’s 
will for them may be revealed; they 
promise solemnly that they will do what- 
ever he may tell them. They wait ten 
days while Jeremiah reflects and prays. 
The answer is neither what they wish nor 
expect. Jeremiah in God’s name urges 
them to remain in the land where they 
are; God will watch over them; there is no 
cause to dread the vengeance of the king 
of Babylon; if they persist in their desire 
to go to Egypt calamity will overtake 
them. But Johanan and the people are 
defiant; they have already made up their 
minds: they will go to Egypt. Because 
Jeremiah’s advice is contrary to their 
own plans they refuse to believe that his 
message is of divine origin: they make the 
unworthy suggestion that Baruch has 
instigated the old prophet’s reply so that 
it may conform to his own pro-Babylonian 
policy. In spite of their promise they 
proceed to Egypt, taking with them 
Jeremiah and Baruch, and cross the 
border near the  frontier-fortress at 
Tahpanhes. 


1. Jezaniah: read with LXX Azariah — 


(cf. RVm). 

2, 3. As the sequel shows (43 *””) it was 
hardly a sincere petition for divine 
guidance in a crisis, but rather a request 


for direction in carrying out a pre-deter- - 
mined policy dictated by circumstance 
- and not by God; from this Jeremiah could 


not dissuade them. 


5. the Lord . . . witness. In spite of 
‘Jeremiah’s hint that the answer may be 
contrary to expectation (*) they promise 


faithfully to obey; an obligation lightly 


disregarded when God’s will crossed their _ 
e own. Ps Te Reg : Ae , ‘ a . 
7. after ten days: Baruch recalls the — mes 
611 a 
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; _ _ and led them to Babylon; and such was | miah: the disasters have come because 
the end of the nation of the Hebrews.’ they have incurred the Lord’s anger for 
-._ g. in mortar in the brickwork: a diffi- | worshipping her at all. Let them fulfil — 
cult phrase; LX X translates ‘ in the fore- | their vows to the Queen of Heaven! The -~ 
ae _ court’; other Greek versions and Vulgate | remnant in Egypt will be punished and 


XLTH,\| 
ee 
days of anxious waiting. Jeremiah’s 
words are not his own; he can seek, but 
not command, divine inspiration; it is for 
him to lay the matter before God in 
prayer, the while sifting out his own 
thoughts and impulses; he will give voice 
to no prophetic utterance until he knows 
definitely that he speaks to reveal God’s 
will. ‘ It was an element in his prophetic 
gift that he could clearly and sharply 
distinguish between objective and sub- 
jective, between the word of God and the 
thought of his own heart’ (Peake). It 
was the sin of the ‘ false prophets’ that 
they did not thus first scrutinize the 
quality of the prophetic impulse; they 
spoke too readily; they, and not God, con- 
trolled their utterances. 

Io. repent : not in the sense of ‘ regret’; 
but now the people have been punished 
God’s attitude towards them has changed. 

12. to return to : the Hebrew should be 
read to dwellin; so Syriac, Vulgate. 

19. It should be noted that there is no 
mention of any spoken protest; it was 
clear to Jeremiah from their faces that 
they disapproved. 

20. dealt deceitfully : with LXX read 
ye have done evil against. 

XLII. 2. saying: the Hebrew is 
quite unusual; read ‘and defiant’ by a 
slight change, i.e. ‘ thenspake . . . proud 
and defiant men.’ 

7. Tahpanhes, i.e. Daphne, a town in the 
eastern delta, modern Tell Defenneh. 

8-13. The Conquest of Egypt Predicted. 
—At Tahpanhes Jeremiah performs a 
symbolic action: in the presence of the 
Jews he takes large stones which he buries 
in the pavement before the royal residence, 
and proclaims that Nebuchadrezzar will 

conquer Egypt and set his throne upon 
these stones; the land will become his, and 
the temples of the Egyptian gods will be 
destroyed. -A fragmentary inscription of 
Nebuchadrezzar states that he invaded 


_ Egyptin 568 and defeated its king, Amasis. 


Josephus preserves a story that when 
Nebuchadrezzar conquered Egypt he 


“took those Jews that were there captive 


_ have ‘ in secret ’: the latter would suggest 


_ that the action took place at. night. 
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“10. royal pavilion: the Hebrew word 
thus rendered is only found here; it may 
be connected with an Assyrian word ‘ to 
spread out,’ and mean ‘carpet raOr, 
‘canopy.’ 

12. array himself: denotes the ease 
with which he will subdue Egypt. 

13. pillars of Beth-shemesh: to be 
identified, as RVm, with Heliopolis or 
On, six miles north-east of Cairo. 
‘Cleopatra’s Needle,’ now on the Thames 
Embankment, is one of these obelisks; 
only one remains in its original place. 

XLIV. Denunciation of the Worship of 
the Queen of Heaven.—As the previous 
chapter indicates, Jeremiah, though he 
went to Egypt, did not, even in old age, 
diminish his warnings to conform to 
popular opinion: he was firmly convinced 
of the wilful folly of the people’s migration 
because it was opposed to God’s will. 
Even after receiving punishment from 
God, at the hands of the Babylonians, 
they are still rebellious; and now in Egypt 
Jeremiah has still to rebuke the people 
for turning from the Lord to heathen 
forms of worship. In Judah they have 
seen the result of their fathers’ sin and 
their own sin; why, then, in Egypt do 
they persist in the same heathen forms 
of worship? Have they forgotten the 
repeated warnings ? 
which has come once will again overtake 
them: of those who have sought refuge 
in Egypt at most a mere handful will ever 
return to Judah. (}*) To this warning 
the assembled men and women reply that 
they will not abandon the worship of 
Ishtar, the Queen of Heaven, for, when 
in Judah, as long as they continued to 
worship her, their country had prospered. 
But when the reformation of Josiah had 
put an end to her worship a period of 
disaster had followed. From the death of 
Josiah to the murder of Gedaliah there 
chad been a quick succession of calamities: 
these they attribute to the wrath of the 
neglected Queen of Heaven. The infer- 
ence they draw from facts, as an excuse 
for sin, is absolutely wrong, replies Jere- 


share the same fate as their countrymen; — 


the survivors, few in number, will know 


The punishment’ 


_ Pharaoh’s house: when Flinders Petrie 
excavated the fort at Daphne in 1886 
he found a building in front of which 
was a large brick pavement; this may 
have been the scene of Jeremiah’s sym- 


' the truth of his words; even the king of | 
Egypt, in whom they trust for protection, __ 
will be given intothe hands of hisenemies. . _ 
Let this be a sign that the prophet has 
spoken.in' God’s name: 1; ywacgose ie 

I. Jews . “+ in the land of Egypt. The 
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twenty-sixth dynasty had encouraged 

foreigners to settle m the Nile Valley as 

traders or mercenaries; possibly the strife 
between Assyrian and Eg gyptian parties 
in Jerusalem had caused some of the 
latter to flee to Egypt when their rivals 
were in the ascendancy. Nothing is 
known of these colonies until the 5th 
century B.c., = the Aramaic papyri. 

4. Cf. on 2 ae 

5. to burn no incense: as elsewhere 
‘burn incense’ has meaning ‘ offer sacri- 
fice.’ 

9. their wives: read with LXX their 
princes. 

18. left off: it is noteworthy that in 
the decline of the Roman Empire the 
Christians were blamed for the misfor- 
tunes, as they had ceased to worship the 
old gods. 

19. At the beginning of this verse some 
MSS. of LXX, with Syriac, insert: ‘ And 
all the women answered, and_ said.’ 
worship: RVm is to be preferred; her 
image or symbol was impressed on the 
cakes. without our husbands : a woman’s 
vow was not valid without her husband’s 
consent (cf. Nu 30 31°), 

25. Ye and your wives: read with LXX 
Ye women. 

30. Hophra: according to Herodotus 
(ii, 163 ff., 169) this ruler (Apries) was 
dethroned by Amasis (570), and later 
strangled by the people. 

XLV. Baruch.—Thischapterisasupple- 
ment to 361; its present position, at the 
end of the biography of Jeremiah, is due 
to Baruch’s unwillingness to introduce a 
personal element into the narrative. 

' Baruch, like Jeremiah, and indeed in 
company with many others who have 
striven to turn men to God, experienced 
times of depression and disappointment: 

he is overcome by such feelings after 

_ writing the roll in 604. 
_ the hardness of the people’s heart and 
_ their persistent refusal to turn to God 

_ in response to Jeremiah’s words; what 
- useful purpose, then, can be served by 

_ the message he has written in the roll? 
_ The contents of the roll have filled him 
- with sorrow for the doom which awaits 
the unrepentant people. His mental 
agony is. increased, he is distressed in spirit, 
and can find no relief from sorrow. To 
parnch in such a mood Jeremiah might 
have appealed from the example of his 

own life, but he can point him to a source 

f greater. reassurance. When the Lord 

gormpetlet) with reluctance to destroy 
iow can Baruch expect 
ion of his own 


He knows well + 


Syriac, ee 
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than Baruch’s sorrow. Far from pining 
for success, let him be content that his own 
life is preserved in the disaster which will 
overtake the guilty people. 

XLVI.-LI. The Prophecies on Foreign 
Nations.—In the LXX these prophecies 
are placed immediately after the vision of 
the cup of the Lord’s fury, and follow 
251%. Though Jeremiah’s mission is more 
directly concerned with his own people, 
the foreign nations are not excluded from 
his prophetical outlook. The prophecies 
on the nations have been worked over by 
later writers, and non-Jeremianic matter 
has been added; but there is a nucleus of 
genuine utterances from Jeremiah which 
has been expanded. For a detailed study 
the larger commentaries should be con- 
sulted. 

XLVI. Egypt. 

2-12 refer to the defeat of Pharaoh 
Necho at Carchemish by Nebuchadrezzar 
in 605. 

4. get up: better mount the chargers. 

13-26. ‘The reference is to the invasion 
of Egypt, as the result of the Babylonian 
victory at Carchemish, either immediately 
after the event, or later as predicted in 

8-13 

15. Read with LXX Why is Apis fled? 
Thy strong one stood not, because the Lord 
did thrust him down. Apis is the sacred 
bull of Egypt. 

I7. noise: a symbolic name is given: 
‘ Call ye the name of Pharaoh a Crash.’ 

20. destruction : RVm ‘ gadfly’ is much 
to be preferred; the Babylonians have 
stung ‘ the graceful heifer.’ 

22. RVm is to be preferred. Egypt 
withdraws like a serpent disturbed by | 
woodmen in the forest; there is also a 
reference to the sacred serpents of Egypt. 

XLVII. The Philistines. 

. Caphtor, i.e. Crete, the original home | 
of the Philistines (cf. Am 9g”). ; 

5. Baldness: a sign’ of mourning. 
valley : 
Anakim, a prehistoric race of pients: | 

XLVIII. Moab. 


7. Chemosh : the national god = Moab 


is powerless before the Lord. 
13. Bethel: the sanctuary where the 
Lord was represented by the symbol of 
a golden bull; Israel’s trust in it nae been — 
disappointed. |. : 
26. drunken, i. e. bewildered by terror’ 
(cf. 25 ¥*). 
40. eagle: frequently used to describe 


with LXX read O remnant of the f oN 


a conqueror. ; roy RIES Re 


XLIX. 1-6. Ammon. | 


1. Maleam: read Milcom (with LXX, Pee 


the national ois of 
Ammon; so in * cf. iki ols Pal 
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2. daughters: figurative for surround- 
ing towns. 

7-22. Edom: there is much in common 
with Obadiah 1°, which see. 

8. dwell deep, i.e. in inaccessible re- 
treats. 

g. The foe spares nothing. 

18. pride, i.e. ‘ jungle.’ 

23-27. Damascus. 

23. melted : are powerless through fear, 

28-33. Arab tribes. 

28. Kedar: an Ishmaelite tribe (Gen 
agit): 

29. curtains, i.e. tent-hangings. 

32. polled: see on 25 ?°. 

34-39. Elam. 

38. throne: the Lord’s throne is set for 
judgement. 

L. 1.-LI. 58. Babylon: largely composed 
of repetitions from the Book of Jeremiah 
and other prophetic writings, e.g. Ezekiel 
and Deutero-Isaiah. 

L. 2. Bel, Merodach : gods of Babylon. 

8. he-goats: as he-goats are the first 
of the flock, so let the Jews be the first to 
leave the doomed city. 

16. All agriculture will be at an end; 
foreigners settled in Babylon will disperse. 

23. hammer: figurative of Babylon as 
destroyer. , 
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27. bullocks: figurative for young 
warriors. 

36. boasters : 
diviners, 

38. mad: with versions render they boas 
themselves of idols. 

LI. 2. fan: RVm is better, i.e. win- 
nowers. 

11. kings: LXX has ‘ king,’ referring 
to Cyrus. 

14. cankerworm, 1.¢. locusts, 

34. The speaker is Israel. 

59-64. The Mission of Seraiah.—When 
Baruch’s brother accompanied Zedekiah 
to Babylon in 593, Jeremiah entrusted to 
him a scroll and bade him, on arrival, 
read the prophecy concerning Babylon 
written thereon; the message is to be 
enforced by a symbolic action, 

59. Zedekiah. Nothing is known of 
this visit; it might have been connected 
with the attempts at revolt (27). 

60, even . . . Babylon: a late addition 
identifying the scroll with 50-51 *8, 

LII. The Capture of Jerusalem.—This 
chapter is taken almost verbatim from 
2 K 24 18.25 21, 27°30, except for 78-99, which 
is from an independent source; the 
commentary on 2 Kings should be con- 
sulted. 
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THE LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH 
By R. K. Roper 


Introduction. —The book commonly 
known as the ‘ Lamentations of Jeremiah’ 
and placed after the writings of that 
prophet has neither that name nor that 
position in the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
English versions follow the order and title 
known to Western Christianity through 
St. Jerome’s version, but which originated 
in the LXX. In Hebrew Bibles it is 
found in the third collection of books 


called ‘the Writings’ and not among 


‘the Prophets.’ The title, as in some of 
the books of the Pentateuch is the first 


word of the text, Ekhah (Ah how!). But 


by later usage, in the Talmud it came to 

be known as Qindth (elegies or dirges), 

which justifies part of the modern title. 
Contents and Structure.—The book con- 


_ sists of five poems, corresponding to the 


present division into chapters, each one 
complete in itself, rounded off and inde- 


_ pendent, but with a common theme. 
_ The poems describe the miseries in which 


udah found itself involved in consequence 


of the fall of Jerusalem in 586. 
ro The first four poems are in the form of 


an acrostic, the verses being arranged 
alphabetically. There is scarcely any 
feeling of artificiality ; the poet has merely 
set an extra limitation upon his work. 
In the first and second poems each verse 
begins with a subsequent letter, and each 
verse is made up of three lines; the same 
arrangement prevails in the fourth poem, 
but each verse is only of two lines. The 
acrostic restriction of the third poem is 
far more severe; not only does each verse 
begin with a subsequent letter, but each 
of the three lines of the verse has to con- 
form in this respect, the same letter 
successively beginning three lines. Such 
acrostic poems, fragmentary or entire, are 


found elsewhere in the Hebrew Scriptures. _ 


These poems are of particular interest 
in connexion with Hebrew poetry: The 
rhythm used has been variously described 
as ‘elegiac’ or the ‘limping metre’: it is 


| now generally termed the Qinah measure. 


In this form of poetry the rhythm rests _ 


on a division of the line into two unequal 


: 


parts of which the longer precedes; the _ 


normal number of terms is five divided _ 
Me re 
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by a cesura into three followed by two. 
The second half of the verse is usually in 
apposition to the first; any conjunction is 
studiously avoided. 

The fifth is different in structure. It is 
not alphabetical, but nevertheless consists 
of twenty-two verses. The rhythm is not 
the Qinah: the normal number of terms 
1s Six, equally divided in two parts. The 
difference is probably due to the fact 
that it is throughout a prayer, not the con- 
ventional expression of grief which seems 
to have demanded the use of the Qinah. 

Quite clearly the poems are not the 
spontaneous outpouring of sorrow, but 
compositions wrought together with con- 
scious art, in which detail by detail the 
scene is depicted and viewed from dif- 
ferent angles. There is none of that wild, 
almost vulgar distress displayed by Hecuba 
in the tragedy of Euripides, but rather the 
restrained and measured grief of Moschus 
in his lament for Bion. 

Authorship and Date.— Jewish and early 
Christian tradition agree in ascribing the 

_ authorship to Jeremiah. The Targum 
introduces the book with the words: 
‘ Jeremiah the prophet and chief priest 
said,’ and the Talmud makes similar 
allusions. The LXX, in an introductory 

' verse almost exactly translated in the 

Vulgate, gives its author as Jeremiah, 

and the occasion of its composition as the 
fall of Jerusalem, and the Fathers follow 
the same tradition. The only dissentient 
voice is from the MT, and this is negative 
rather than positive evidence, for it. places 
the book away from Jeremiah’s prophecy 
and makes no allusion in title or preface 
to the authorship. An important verse 
is noticed by both Josephus and St. 

Jerome (2Ch35%5): ‘And Jeremiah 

lamented for Josiah, and all the singing 
men and singing women spake of Josiah 

in their lamentations unto this day; .. . 

and, behold, they are written in the 
lamentations.’ These writers interpret 
this as an allusion to the canonical 

Lamentations. The question arises, Is 

this verse a link in the tradition of Jere- 
mian authorship, or is it its actual origin ? 

If it is part of a genuine tide of tradition, 

even if Josiah’s death is not the occasion 

(as most scholars are agreed it is not), it 

makes it very probable that Jeremiah 
wrote part of the book. The view has 
been held that the prophet was the author 


of the greater part of the poems—the 
second and fourth poems c. 581 prior to | 


the third deportation after the murder of 


ding the third poem, were composed 
; the sojourn in Egypt c. 550. But, 


aliah—while the rest, perhaps ex- 


if the view is held that the tradition 
is based on a misunderstanding of the 
Chronicler, the internal evidence is of 
such a nature as to make Jeremiah’s 
authorship improbable. The linguistic 
similarities of this book with the prophecy 
may very reasonably be due to the ad- 
mitted influence the prophet’s work had 
on subsequent literature. The general 
tone of the book is not what would be 
expected from a man of his temperament, 
even allowing for a great versatility of 
character. The announcement that Je- 
hovah no longer reveals Himself in the 
prophets (2 °) would come strangely from 
his mouth. The patriotism displayed is 
hardly consistent with what is known of 
the historical Jeremiah. 

The freshness of the picture in the 
second and fourth poems is a strong argu- 
ment in favour of an early date,:and it 
seems likely that they were written by an 
eye-witness shortly after the capture of 
Jerusalem, 586. The other poems may 
have been written by an exile in Babylon 
during the earlier part of the Captivity. 
The third poem may be placed as late 
even as the return under Zerubbabel; the 


formation of the five into one book was for | 


liturgical use in the new Temple. 

The Maccabean date advocated by 
some writers is fraught with historical 
difficulties; it is almost impossible to 
reconcile the political position of Lamen- 
tations with that which prevailed in 
Judah in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
And, whereas the Psalms which are of 
Maccabeean date constantly protest that 
Judah is suffering in spite of its inno- 
cence, the poet in Lamentations admits 
its guilt and confesses its sin. 

Religious Value.—The attention this 
book has received in the past may to 
some extent have been due to the tradi- 
tional authorship, for it has been treated 
as an appendix to Jeremiah’s prophecy, 
The question of authorship, however, 
does not materially affect.its value as 
a very fine example of elegy, indicative of 
religious thought immediately after the 
fall of Jerusalem. 

Together with Canticles, Ruth, Ec- 
clesiastes, and Esther this book goes to 
form the five Megilloth, or ‘ Rolls,’ of 
which itis the third. This-wasa liturgical 


| collection of books read publicly in the 
The Book ~ 
of Lamentations was recited on the 9th — 
| of Ab, the day on which Jerusalem was 


synagogues at special seasons, 


destroyed, and is therefore in the Jewish 


mind inseparably connected with the 
greatest national catastrophe that ever 


befell their race, hs Jean jn 
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Christians have always regarded it in 
the light of our Lord’s Passion. Here 
too its influence has been largely litur- 
gical, for the Church has read it from 
ancient times at Mattins during the last 
days of Holy Week. 

Modern scholarship has rather tended 
to centre its attention in the metrical 
problem it presents than in the historical 
or religious significance of the book; and 
some writers seem insensible to the in- 
trinsic beauty of these poems. The second 
and fourth in particular are magnificent ex- 
amples of the exquisite pathos and cadence 
of which the Hebrew language and mind 
_ are capable. 
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I. The first poem deals with the desola- 
tion and misery of Jerusalem. In the 
first half the poet bewails the solitude 
and degradation of the city. The idea of 
the Captivity with all it involves is the 
main theme, the cessation of divine wor- 
ship in the appointed feasts, the ravages 
of the enemy, and the entire departure of 
all Zion’s majesty and glory. In the 
second half the speaker is no longer the 
poet but the city itself, trying to find a 
likeness with which to compare its suffer- 
ings. There is a brief interlude by the 
poet, and the elegy ends with an acknow- 
ledgement of Jehovah’s justice and a 
dignified appeal for retribution on the 
enemies of Jerusalem. 

I. provinces. So Vulgate and AK 
The word appears in 1 K 20 !4*!® with the 

' same meaning, apparently a subdivision 
of the kingdom. In later literature its 


- occurrence is usually with reference to 


Persian satrapies. In the Targum and 
Syriac this word is regularly used to 
mean ‘city.’ Parallelism, however, would 
rather seem to support the RV. 

2. All her friends. It is not easy to 
find an historical situation for this 


_ treacherous behaviour of Judah’s allies, 


unless this is a reference to Egypt, the 
teed which pierced her hand when she 
leant’ upon it for support. The idea is 
_ paralllled, however, in Ps 41 °. 

_ 3. because of affliction. The LXX 
seems to regard the Exile as an ameliora- 


suffering i in her own land, rendering ‘ away 
from affliction did Judah remove her 
dwelling . . . they took her from the 


t Ter any 
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gives the better sense: Judah was taken 
from one affliction to another; already in 
straits and difficulties at home, the ruin 
was made complete by foreign attack. 

. The MT is irregular in having four 
lines. (The RV divides } and * wrongly 
into four instead of three.) The second 
line here is probably a gloss which may 
have belonged to ‘ majesty’ of ®. The 
present position, if it could be metrically 
justified, gives an excellent sense. The 
contrasted thoughts of the present misery 
of Jerusalem with its past happiness is 
natural enough, just as in Ex 16% the 
children of Israel remembered the’ flesh- 
pots of Egypt. 

10. pleasant things. No doubt refer- 
ence here is made to the Temple and 
palacetreasures. Is 394 ff. had prophesied 
that the treasures shown by Hezekiah to 
Merodach Baladan would prove to be 
the undoing of Jerusalem because of a 
rapacious enemy. Nebuchadrezzar car- 
ried away the vessels of the Lord. Antio- 
chus Epiphanes robbed the restored 
Temple, even Pompey was attracted by 
the great wealth of the Temple. The 
idea of defilement of the Temple by the 
presence of Gentiles can scarcely be pre- 
exilic. Dt 23% merely excludes the Am- 
monites and Moabites. 
the subsequent political subjection to 
foreign heathen powers stimulated the 
growth of a fanatical hatred of the 
presence of Gentiles within the sacred 
precincts. The language about the 
Temple in these verses is a strong argu- 
ment in favour of a late date. 

11. Like an artist the poet has been 


drawing and colouring a portrait of Zion 


in her misery, adding detail to detail until 
the scene depicted is so real that it appears 
to come to life; and now the lament is 
no longer that of the poet, but comes from 
the mouth of the city itself. 

12. Is it nothing. The Hebrew is,‘ Not 
to you, all ye passers of the way ’; LXX 
and Vulgate: ‘O all of you that pass by.’* 
The choice of words is limited, as the 
acrostic demands that the verse should — 


begin with Lamedh. Kittel emends: ‘To © 


you (sc. I speak) that pass by.’ Or more 
simply by the word usually rendered ‘ Go 
to now.’ 


The Exile and ~ 


The ruins make their mute ap- © 


* 


peal to the traveller in the same way that — 
the fallen figure of Ozymandias in the — 


Egyptian desert draws the attention of _ 


be | the traveller in Shelley’s sonnet. Gide 4% 
tion from oppression which Judah was | 


* This great text in the AV and RV rests a 


true, on no philological foundation; but it marks — 
the translators’ deep religious insight and: ‘sound © 
judgement. Till a ponisactie d ait i 


the Hebrew is forthco 
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14. The difficulty of this verse is caused 
by the Hebrew word ‘ is bound,’ which is 
found nowhere else. LXX and Vulgate 
render a root differing only in a dia- 
critical point ‘watch.’ Perhaps emend: 
“Watch is kept over my transgressions, 
by his hand are they twisted ‘together. 
They have come upon my neck as a 
a they have made my strength to 
ail.’ 
18a is the high-water line of the whole 
poem. Zion has seen her plight, and 
having realized that it is the work of 
Jehovah is led to confess her guilt. 
20. This is the Hebrew method of ex- 
pressing depth of feeling: the bowels repre- 
sent the centre of emotion; the idea is 
better expressed in English by ‘ heart.’ 
In the following line the Hebrew idiom 
uses heart as the centre of intellectual 
activity, the will and reasoning powers. 
21. Thou wilt bring the day. If this 
refers to the day of Jehovah’s wrath on 
Judah foretold by the prophets, the text 
as arranged by Lohr, based on the Targum 
paraphrase, gives a better sense: ‘ Hear 
how I sigh, there is none to comfort me. 
_ All mine enemies have heard of my 
trouble, thou hast brought the day thou 
didst proclaim. They are glad that thou 
hast done it, let them be like untc me.’ 
This emendation also has the merit of 
helping a metrical difficulty. 
II. The dominant idea throughout the 
second poem is that of Jehovah’s anger 
with His people. The cause of the 
country’s sufferings is found in the fact 
that Jehovah has become its enemy. 
The description of the agony of the in- 
habitants, the famine, the contempt of 
the onlookers and the rejoicing of the 
triumphant enemy is more vivid, and the 
woe less formal than in the first poem. 
The last two verses are a prayer made 
_ in response to the writer’s exhortation to 
Zion to entreat Jehovah for the sake of 
her young children. This pathetic appeal 
is a summary of the whole chapter in 
which Zion lays bare its “gavel and 
destitution to Jehovah. , 
3. all the horn: neither this nor the 
RVm gives the true sense. Asin Jer 48 * 
horn has the meaning of ‘strength and 
adornment.’ The. ‘Targum. ‘renders ‘all 
the honour of Israel.’ Jehovah has taken 
away. the right hand of His assistance 
from Israel, His divine help as pall as 
their ‘ horn ’ or natural strength. © 

+4. The RV. wrongly divides — ‘she ‘third 
fourth line; the colon should stand 


$ ‘Zion’ as in the LXX, ‘not after 


may be original; such half-lines appear in 
Vergil occasionally. 

6 is difficult. RV makes two lines of - 
the first Hebrew line. ‘his place of 
assembly,’ supported by Targum and 
Vulgate, certainly is parallel with Ps 74 8, 
but the same word is used in the following 
line with its usual meaning ‘solemn 
assembly.’ The rendering apparently 
was suggested by parallelism with ‘ taber- 
nacle,’ but this word should itself probably 
be rendered ‘ hedge’ (cf. AV and RVm). 
Pareau translates: ‘ He hath taken away 
with violence his hedge as if a garden 
hedge’ (cf. Ps 80 14), 

9. where the law is not (cf. Kipling’s 
Recessional, ‘Lesser breeds without the 
Law’). Whatever the exact shade of, 
meaning ‘torah’ may have here, this 
shows a strong national feeling of superi- 
ority. ‘ Law,’ as in Is 4271, can hardly 
have the highly specialized meaning that 
it later acquired. The reference is pos- 
sibly to the Deuteronomic code, or to the 
direction given by the priests. her 
prophets ; the old prophetic communities 
had been destroyed at the fall of Jeru- 
salem. Still it is a little surprising that 
Ezekiel’s prophecies should be ignored; 
but 14 suggests that the old false prophets 
are meant. This verse summarizes the ‘ 
first part of the poem; > has dealt with 
the political, and *” the religious, aspect 
of Jerusalem’s fall. 

11. My liver: cf. 12°, This is the only 
certain instance of this metaphorical use 
of ‘ liver.’ 

13. testify unto thee: a slight altera- 
tion supported by the Vulgate gives a 
better reading ‘ compare.’ breach: the 
same word is rendered destruction in 1}, as 

‘thy destruction is as vast as the sea.’ > ae 
But the text is uncertain. , 

14. bring again thy captivity: thesame 
phrase occurs in Ps 126 1i.and, 4:0; The wa 
Targum — paraphrases ‘ to cause thee to ies 
turn in penitence,’ while Rashi interprets: Pe bs 
it ‘to correct thy turning away.’ The  _ 
general sense must be that of the AV - 

‘to turn away thy captivity.’ causes of 
banishment : the word is found only. here; 
the root clearly means ‘expulsion,’ but 
by the confusion of cause and effect (e.g. 
the same word in Hebrew means both — 3 

‘work’ and ‘wages: *) so common — in ite pte : 
Hebrew the RV is quite justified. . Ly. (eae ve 

16, 17. Some have wanted to inwert awite 
these verses, as the order of the Hebrew 


| alphabet usually found is not. ‘followed se Ps: 


here; but the same order also prevails in ss 
the two following and other acrostic Be: Pie: 


fect third | poems, and the sense is more. santas pi ae 
1ST L length. nhis | their piesa arrangement. — Ee arene eon 
ba ane i” Be pa oe elena 
Tat LAE ae Sea ae atte i exe ex ae 


set ties with Job 64, 16 1%, 47 19, 


1I,] 


18. The first line should end with the 
word ‘ Zion.’ The present text gives an 
interjected remark by the writer which 
is rather difficult in construction. Some 


' have tried to obviate this by personifying 


the wall of Zion and reading a plural: 
‘ The walls of the daughter of Zion, their 
heart cried unto Jehovah’; others wish 
to emend ‘ Cry out with thy heart, O wall,’ 
etc. 

22. my terrors: for this meaning cf. 
Ps 31!5, The. LXX renders ‘ dwellers 
about Zion,’ in which case it might mean 
that invasion had driven the surrounding 
villagers into the city, as if at a festival 
time, for protection; this helps the sense 
of the rest of the verse, but RVm points 
to a conscious use of Jeremiah’s language. 

Ill. This poem, although usually con- 
sidered later than the rest of the book, is 
of particular interest, as it raises exactly 
the same problem as the ‘ Servant 
Passages’ in Deutero-Isaiah. Is the 
speaker an individual sufferer, or is it 
the community personified ? Budde and 
L6hr take the former view; Driver, here 
inclining to the national interpretation, 
considers that the poet is speaking in the 
name of the people. It is not unlikely 
that the poem is composite: notice the 
change to the plural in 4°47. After be- 
wailing grievous calamities the poet turns 
to the contemplation of God’s compassion: 
and the justice of His providence; this 
thought leads to an exhortation to peni- 
tence. The theme then changes from the 
minor to the major, and ends with a con- 
fident appeal for vengeance. The affini- 
ties with Job and some of the Psalms are 
noteworthy. 

5. gall and travail. This strange com- 
bination has suggested to some that the 
text is disordered. LXX and Targum 
render ‘ head ’ in place of ‘ gall,’ the same 
Hebrew word, changing the text: ‘he 
compassed my head with travail.’ Per- 
haps the phrase should be understood as 
a hendiadys for bitter travail. 

8. shutteth out my prayer : the Targum 
refers this to the cessation of the Temple 


- worship. 


9. hewn stone. It is of these that the 
Israelites were forbidden to make altars 
(Ex 20%), and of these the wealthy in- 
habitants of Samaria had their houses 
built (Am 511), The word seems difficult 
in this context: two of the chief MSS. of 
the LXX leave it unexpressed. 
be understood to emphasize the thorough- 


ness of the obstructions Jehovah is 
raising against His people. © 


shafts of 


It must > 
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his quiver: cf. RVm. The idea of an 
arrow as the offspring of the quiver is not 
confined to Semitic thought: cf. Horace, 
Od., i, 22, 3, where the quiver is said to 
be pregnant with arrows, 

14. my people: ‘ ‘ammim (‘‘peoples’’) for 
‘ammi (‘‘ my people ’’) must doubtless be 
read with the Peshitto and many Hebrew 
MSS. and modern authorities. Either a 
letter has fallen out, or a mark of ab- 
breviation has been disregarded ’ (Driver) 
(cf. 28 22 44, Is 53%, Ps1447). This is 
supported by the grammatical form of 
‘their songs’ in Hebrew. RV favours 
the individual interpretation. 

17. And thou hast removed. The sud- 
den change of person, although it can be 
parallelled, seems strange, and is un- 
supported by the versions. Targum ‘my 
soul is turned back from seeking peace.’ 
LXX ‘he has removed’ should probably 
be accepted. 

22, 23. The former appears metrically 
too long, and the latter too short. Kittel 
suggests: ‘The Lord’s mercies are not 
spent, for they failnot. New every morn- 
ing are his compassions, great is thy faith- 
fulness.’ 

26. More literally ‘It is good to wait 
silently for the salvation of Jehovah.’ 

36. the Lord approveth not: doubtful. 
RVm ‘seeth not’ is-more literal. Some 
suggest it should be a question. RVm 
implies a statement of Zion complaining 
that Jehovah takes no notice of her 
affliction. The latter, however, is more 
natural a sense; in her affliction Zion 
questions whether Jehovah really does 
see and yet permits the atrocities per- 
petrated by a barbarous enemy. The 
Targum supports the interrogative. 

38. eviland good. Jehovah here is not 
represented as responsible for moral evil, 
but as the supreme disposer of the vicis- 
situdes of man’s fortune. As in Is 45? 
the Hebrew word va‘, which here appears 
in the plural, should be translated 
‘calamity.’ f 

42. The word usually rendered ‘ say- 
ing ’ must be understood to introduce this 
verse; its omission is common in poetry, 
as it represents little more than inverted 
commas. This confession is the outcome 
of the exhortation in the preceding verse. 


51. Mine eye affecteth my soul. This | 
The ambiguity of the | 


phrase is obscure. 
Hebrew verb is well represented by ‘ af- 
fecteth,’ here probably for evil. The 
LXX and Vulgate, following a less com- 


mon meaning ‘ to glean or gather grapes,’ _ 
| renders ‘ Mine eye hath robbed my soul of 
13 and the following verses have affini- | 


~ 


its fruit.’ But the idea is probably one of : 


physical discomfort of the eye through 


Aas 


i, 


: 
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Overmuch weeping. 
flamed itself’: this is the sense of the 
Targum. ‘Soul’ by a Hebrew idiom is 
used in a teflexive sense. 

52-66. The metaphor here seems to be 
that of an innocent man fleeing from 
vengeance. He is captured and thrust 
into prison where he cries to Jehovah for 
help. The help given was his vindication 
when brought to judgement. A prayer 
for vengeance on the unjust accuser ends 
the poem. Early commentators cite this 
as Jeremiah’s experience at the hands 
of his court enemies (Jer 38 ®1%). This is, 
however, too late to be the work of the 
prophet, and that the writer had him in 
mind when composing this poem is mere 
conjecture. 

58. thou hast redeemed: Job 19 *5 v.n. 

65. hardness of heart: read with RVm 
@ covering. This may be akin to an 
Arabic idiom which has the sense ‘ to 
cause to faint.’ Render perhaps ‘ Thou 
wilt make them faint, thy curse is upon 
them.’ 

IV. This poem stands in close relation 
to the second of this collection, and like it 
seems to be the work of an eye-witness, 
The writer compares Zion’s former 
splendour with its present humiliation, 
and asserts that it is the guilt of the 
priests and prophets that has been the 
final cause of Jerusalem’s downfall. The 
help from Egypt, for which it had hoped, 
has failed. Jehovah’s anointed (Zedekiah) 
has been trapped as if he were a wild 
beast. In this moment of distress the 
writer remembers the exultation of Edom 
over Jerusalem’s punishment, and pro- 
phesies that its iniquities will also\be 
visited when Zion has expiated her 
guilt. 

1. Reference is made here to the Temple 
gold and treasures. stones of the sanctuary 


“My eye has in- 


7 


follows the Vulgate, but LXX ‘holy 


stones’ is equally possible. Parallelism 
‘would demand the meaning ‘ precious 
stones’ rather than the stones of the 
‘building. In * the gold is interpreted 
‘as the ‘ precious sons of Zion,’ which St. 
_ Jerome neatly renders ‘ nobles,’ i.e. the 
civil authorities. Explanation of the 


“stones of the sanctuary ’ is deferred to 
18 and éven there not expressly stated. 
3. The ostrich was proverbially cruel 

to its young (cf. Job 391°”). “Mention is 
nade of jackals in connexion with the 
ostrich in Is 43 2°. : 


voursthe former. 


v3 me 


{rv. 


7+ nobles: mote literally ‘crowned ones’ 
unless following the LXX the word is 
rendered * Nazirites.’ A very slight change 
Suggested by Kittel gives the attractive 
reading ‘youths.’ Exact identification 
of precious stones in the Old Testament 
is often questionable; the versions vary 
considerably in their renderings. 

10. pitiful. Even those that were piti- 
ful by nature in their straits have been 
reduced to these barbarities. 

i2. The writer pictures the surrounding 
nations as sharing the Jewish belief that 
Jerusalem was inviolable. Contrast Jere- 
miah’s fervent assertion that Jehovah 
would destroy it (27 17-19). 

13 isin agreement with 2 !*, with which 
Targum compares it. There had been 
the corruption of the princes, but when 
the priests and prophets no longer testi- 
fied in the name of Jehovah, the city could 
not be spared. 

14. wander. The word is elsewhere 
used of branches swaying to and fro in 
the wind (Is 7*). The interpretation of 
this and the following verses is difficult, 
and there is probably corruption in the 
text. Some take this to mean that the 
priests have been ostracized by their 
fellow-citizens for their crimes. 

15. The original Hebrew must have 
been obscure, for there is strong metrical 
evidence of inserted glosses putting 

‘speakers to the different phrases. The 
murderous priests and prophets of !* are 
hounded from the city as lepers; being un- 
willing to recognize their crimes it is the 
people who cry ‘unclean’ as they drive 
them away, nor are they able to find rest 
in foreign lands. The Hebrew is distinctly 
reminiscent of the language in Gen 4 1 14 
referring to the outlawry of Cain. ; 

17. The writer seems to identify himself 
with the party that had looked to Egypt 
for help. This verse forms a very strong 
argument against Jeremian authorship. 

20. Most ancient commentators in the 
light of 2Ch35%5,. ‘And Jeremiah 
lamented for Josiah:’ Thus the Targum 
expounds: ‘ King Josiah who was beloved 
by us as the breath of life which is in our 
nostrils, and was anointed with the oil 
‘of Jehovah’s anointing.’ Ibn Ezra, how- 


ever, tightly saw that the verse referred _ . 


to Zedekiah, ‘who although he was not 


the best of princes as events later showed, 


at the outset had great hopes centred in | 

| his person, that after the sad fates of 
Jehoiakim and Jeconiah the state would — 
be more peaceful, which in fact it would ~ 


have been if only Zedekiah had kept faith _ 
| with Nebuchadnezzar, from whom he 
ead mreceived the impos pita srs 08. e 


te 


Iv.] 


21. The cry for vengeance on Edom is 
found in other places in Hebrew poetry 
(Ps 1377). Edom had refused to join in 
the Egyptian alliance with Judah, Tyre, 
and the Ammonites under the Pharaoh 
Apries. When Babylon devastated the 
country round Jerusalem Nebuchad- 
nezzar gave the rural districts over as a 
prey to the Philistines and Edomites who 
had remained true to the Babylonian 
suzerainty. 

V. The heading of this chapter in the 
Vulgate is “A Prayer of Jeremiah the 
Prophet.’ The poet calls upon Jehovah -to 
look upon Zion’s affliction, which- he 
describes at length to add more force 
to his prayer. The thought of God’s 
eternity inspires fresh confidence, and the 
poet renews his pleading. The political 
situation has variously been pictured as 
the siege of Jerusalem itself or the period 
directly following. 

4. Some refer this to the price of water 
during the siege, but Grotius is probably 
Tight in saying that a toll or rent was 
placed upon access to rivers and wells by 
the Babylonians during their occupation. 

5. Reference here may be to the bar- 
barous practice of riding across the 
bodies of a conquered foe (cf. Is 51 7%), as 

~ depicted in ‘some of the Assyrian in- 
scriptions. Rashi refers it to the heavy 
yoke of servitude placed upon their necks. 

7. The poet still seems to advocate the 
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idea contained in the proverb: ‘ The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge,’ con- 
demned by Jeremiah (31 **) and Ezekiel 
(182) alike. In 1%, however, he admits 
Judah's present guilt, and the punishment 
is to be regarded as the accumulation in- 
curred by their fathers as well as them- 
selves. 

12. hanged up by their hand. This may 
mean that princes were suspended by 
their hands, a form of torture common 
in England in Elizabeth’s reign. Pareau 
considers this interpretation has abso- 
lutely nothing to commend it. Almost 
certainly ‘ their’ refers back to the sub- 
ject of 11%, the invaders, and the allusion 
is to the well-known practice of impaling. 

19. The idea that Jehovah was as much 
dependent on His people as they were 
upon Him has utterly been disproved. 
Jehovah has not ceased to exist because of 
the extinction of the ritual of His cultus. 
This gives fresh hope to the poet. 

22 ends with a note of pessimism. RVm 
offers a possible modification : “ Unless thou 
hast ... and art,’ etc. The Jews evi- 
dently understood it as the RV does, for in 
the synagogues, labouring under the idea 
that it was an ill omen to finish a book 
with a sad or threatening sentence, they 
repeated the penultimate verse. This 
is also done in Isaiah, Malachi, and 
Ecclesiastes. 


EZEKIEL 
By W. EMERY BARNES \ 


(1) Structure and Contents of Ezekiel. 
Za 2 The book falls into six sections: 
j (A) I.-III. Ezekiel’s Vision and Call 
to be a Prophet in Exile. 
: (B) IV.-XXIV. Sin and Judgement.— 
A These are tremendous chapters. The sins 
_. of Israel (Judah) are stated mercilessly 
in detail, a specially prominent place being 
ve given to faithlessness to Jehovah; so 
especially in 8 (idolatry in the Temple), 
16 (the spiritual adulteries of Jerusalem), 
23. (the wantonness of ‘Oholah’ and 
_ * Qholibah,’ Samaria and Jerusalem). 
The speedy coming of judgement is an- 
nounced with unflinching directness. The 
i; on dand.,o- Asrael must pay the uttermost 
j farthing: 


the Lord Jehovah’ (128). 


z 


3 “ There shall none of my words. 
be deferred any more, but the word which | 
° 1 shall speak shall be performed, saith © 
‘Though Noah, | 
; Daniel, and Job were in it, they shall de- 
liver 5 dd son nor daughter: choy; shall 


but deliver their own souls by their | 
righteousness.’ Such announcements 
should have been easy to understand, 
but in case his words should fall on deaf 
ears, Ezekiel makes an appeal also to the — 
eyes of his people. He scratches on a 
tile the picture of a besieged city (4); 
he digs through the wall of his own house _ 
in the dark to illustrate the terrors of 
flight from the agony of Jerusalem — 
(12*4), Ezekiel being of priestly family 
had probably known of these profanations Ki 
of the Temple described in 8, even if he | 
had not actually witnessed them. His 
vision was of the nature of a dream in 
which past experiences are recalled and — 
presented vividly again to the mind, + 
(C) XXV.-XXXII. Against. Mele . 
bouring Foreign Nations.—A1 
denounced because, as Israel's 


i -  e eo - 
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on the west is threatened because she 
said: ‘I shall be replenished, now that 
she [Jerusalem] is laid waste ’ (Ezek 26 2). 
That great mercantile people thought 
only of their own prospective gain, when 
Israelfell. The prophet was mistaken in 
his forecast of the immediate future, as 
he himself confesses in 2918. Tyre con- 
tinued to exist as a semi-independent 
state under its own king for some 250 
years, i.e. until its capture by Alexander 
the Great in 332 B.c. Even then, though 
the population was sold into slavery, the 
city was colonized with fresh inhabitants. 
It decayed gradually through centuries 
_ to its present insignificance. 

But Ezekiel’s moral vision was not in 
fault. The prophet is impressed indeed 
with the vastness of the trade and of the 
tesources of Tyre. But he knows that 
the ships and the riches and the defences 
of the city represent material power only, 
the power of the flesh, not of the spirit 
(cf. Is 31%). And the flesh must fail. 
St. John’s vision of the fall of imperial 

_ Rome (Rev 18 4°) is based on Ezekiel. 

Finally Egypt is to be punished (‘it 

shall be the basest of the kingdoms’), 
- because Egypt so often held out mislead- 
_ ing hopes to Israel (29 1°). 

(D) XXXIII.-XXXVII. ‘The city 
{Jerusalem} is smitten.’ Ezekiel as a 
Prophet of Comfort.—In these chapters 
are found predominantly words of hope: 
‘Why will ye die, O house of Israel ?’ 
(33 t=18 %1). Promises are given— 

(a) Of the coming of a good shepherd of 
the house of David (34 7%, 37 24). 

(b) Of fertility for the land (34 **f.). 

(c) That waste places shall be in- 
habited again (36 *f.). 

(d) Of a new heart, faithful to Jehovah 
and obedient (36 2*7). 

(E) XXXVIII., XXXIX. 
_and Interruption from the North. 

(F) XL.-XLVIII. A continuation of 

_ (D). Restoration of Jerusalem, Rebuild- 
_ ing of the Temple, Reorganization of the 
_Theocratic State of Israel. _ 
(a) The courts of the Temple and th 

- surrounding wall with its porches (40). 
_(b) The house divided into Temple 
_ (Hebrew héykal) and Holy of Holies (41). 
_ (c) The chambers for'the priests (42). 


Irruption 


_. (a) Narrative. The Glory of the God of 


_ Israel enters the house (43 } ff.). 
_ (e) The dimensions of the altar (43 ** ff). 
No uncircumcised 


| ministry of the Temple. 


| priest,’ as he calls himself, was given a Fat: 


to the Jewish exiles gathered there. But Ass 


_ of the nearness of Return from Captivity. _ 


Temple in which the Jews trusted were 


further judgement must precede God’s 
future mercy upon Jerusalem. = 


(g) Ordinances for sacrifice at feasts 
and at other times (45 °-46 *4). 

(kh) The life-giving stream, which pro- 
ceeds from the threshold of the house, 
fertilizes the neighbourhood of the Dead 
Sea, and even heals the’ salt water of 
the sea (47 11"). 

(t) Redistribution of the land of Canaan 
among the tribes. Special holy territory 
reserved for the sanctuary and the 
priests (45 **, 47 18-48 **). 

(k) The gates of the city named after 
the tribes; the city named after Jehovah 
(48 20-35), 

(2) Ezekiel: Priest, Prophet, and Pastor 
of Souls.—If a man’s. greatness be 
measured by the courage and moral 
strength with which he overcomes. diffi- 
culties and performs his life’s work, then 
Ezekiel was great even among those very 
great men, the Hebrew prophets. It is 
true that the stage on which he played 
his part was small and obscure. While 
Jeremiah could say of the last days of 
Jerusalem, as AZneas said of Troy: 

‘The woes I saw with these sad eyne, 

The deeds whereof large part was mine.’ 
Ezekiel was banished to a distant foreign 
village to catch rumours of a national 
disaster which he could do nothing to 
avert. Yet the prophet was deeply con- 
cerned with the fate of Jerusalem. He 
was a priest, and, as 40-46 show, his 
interests were largely with the priesthood cid 
and the Temple. But from the Temple = 
he was torn away in5978.c. Ifthe regu- 2 
lations of the Priestly Code were in - 
force in his day, he was not at the time Ms 
an acting priest, for he did not reach 
the age of thirty until the fifth year of 
his captivity. Still,asthe priesthoodwas _ 
hereditary, and Ezekiel wastwenty-fiveor = 
twenty-six when he was carried captive, = 
he may have acted as assistant in the . 

But ‘in the es 
land of the Chaldeans’ Ezekiel “the 


lowly and difficult task of another kind. _ 
Jehovah summoned him to Tel-abib (a 
place otherwise unknown) somewhere in 
southern Babylonia to become a prophet 


these had no desire for a prophet, unless he 4 
were willing to announce smooth tidings’ 


But Ezekiel’s commission was to deliver 
a different message. Hewastoannounce = 
that the punishment of Jerusalem was — ree, 
to be completed. The Holy City andthe — 


S 


to be destroyed by fire (10%). This 
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But the end was not immediately. A 
space of six years elapsed between the 
vall of Ezekiel and the final catastrophe of 
Jerusalem. During this interval Ezekiel 
was to be a ‘watchman’ at Tel-abib. 
In fact the great prophet was given a 
small cure of souls in a distant land. 
His hearers were few and at the same 
time hostile. He was warned that he 
‘ dwelt among scorpions ’ (2 °). 

Such was Ezekiel’s work for the first 
five years of his ministry. He was to be 
a prophet to a mere fragment of a nation, 
to a chance group of individuals. It was 
a novel task fora prophet. In the social 
and religious life of the older Israel the 
individual counted for very little. The 
unit was the family, not the man. But 
under Ezekiel’s eyes the families were 
broken up by the devastations of war 
and by successive captivities, and it 
became inevitable that the individual 
should emerge from the mass and make 
himself felt. In Ezekiel’s community at 
Tel-abib there must have been many 
persons who were cut off from their 
families and forced to stand alone. 

(i) So the spiritual needs of Tel-abib 
were those of the individual, and they 
called forth a very notable announcement 
from the prophet, of a doctrine which is 
fundamental in all true religion, namely 
that every man is responsible for his own 
soul (18118). If he persists in wicked- 
ness, he dies; if he repents, he saves his 
soul alive. The sin of his ancestors will 
not ruin him, nor will the righteousness of 
his ancestors save him. It is not the 
family nor the clan that will be held 
responsible before God; the individual 
sinner must answer for himself, and make 
a personal repentance. 

(ii) Further, Ezekiel teaches that God 
demands from man not mere abstention 
from vice, but a life of active and bene- 
ficent virtue. The prophet’s sketch of 
aes the righteous man in 18 starts indeed 
ooh from the second table of the Ten Com- 

'mandments. But his sketch embraces 

more than these great (but negative) 
‘ commands. The righteous man (ac- 

cording to his ideal) is also actively 
_ . merciful; he ‘gives his bread to the 
-. hungry, and covers. the naked with a 
He garment’ (18), 

(iii) But Ezekiel has teaching not only 
for the individual, but also for the Chosen 
' People as such. When Jerusalem fell 
_ | the second time to the Chaldeans and the 
punishment of Judah was completed, 
' Ezekiel became a prophet of national 
_ Restoration. His message for the in- 
__ dividual had been clearly delivered, and 


would stand for all time. So in 37 (a 
passage of comfort comparable with 
Is 40) he turns to the more usual task of 
a prophet and shows himself as the re- 
ligious guide and instructor of the nation. 
Ezekiel’s teaching on the nature and 
scope of the Restoration of Israel is both 
large and deep. In the first place, of 
course, there must be a gathering together 
again of the scattered members of the 
nation from their ‘ graves,’ i.e. from 
those remote and forgotten places of exile 
in which they and their hopes seemed to 
be buried for ever. Ezekiel announces a 
resurrection of Israel under the figure of 
the literal resurrection of the bodies of 
an army that had been slain. 

Again he teaches that Israel renewed 
must be Israelreunited. The old division 
between north and south, Ephraim and 
Judah, must be healed. ‘ They shall be 
no more two nations’ (37 °*), but one 
people, one king, and—one God. 

Further, the Restoration is to rest on an 
internal spiritual change. The Reforma- 
tion which Josiah had effected had not 
lasted because it was external in its 
methods and in its character. But the 
Restoration which Ezekiel envisages goes 
deeper. It is based on.a promise which 
Jehovah has made: ‘ A new heart also will 
I give you, and anew spirit will I put with- 
in you: and [ will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and I will give you 
an heart of flesh. And I will put my 
spirit within you, and cause you to walk in 
my statutes’ (36 76-27), 

Yet the prophet does not attain to the 
spiritual insight of a prophet of the New 
Testament; in his vision of the restored 
Israel the Temple (‘a sanctuary of this 
world,’ Hebg?) plays a leading part. 
He teaches that the Temple must be 
rebuilt, the sacrificial system must be 
revived, with even a scrupulous regard 
for details. But to the seer of the 
Apocalypse it was given to see a new 
Jerusalem, and ‘no temple therein, for 
the Lord God the Almighty, and the Lamb, 
are the temple thereof’ (Rev 21 ?). 

Yet Ezekiel’s doctrine of the new Jeru- 
salem is not outworn. Rather it is one 
of the links which bind the New Covenant 
and the Old. Too much has been said 
by some scholars of the difference between 
the two Testaments. But it is time to 
insist on a most significant likeness be- _ 
tween them. Both have a doctrine of the - 
Last Things. Both convey the promise | 
of a New Jerusalem, of a City of God 
to come, in which the evils of the old order 
shall be done,away. The multitude of — 
details with which Ezekiel clothes his — 
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expectations testifies to the strength and 
simplicity of his faith. He is no half- 
believer: he sees with the spiritual eye 
the whole fashion of the spiritual city to 
come, whose name is ‘ Jehovah is there’ 
(48 *°). 

Ezekiel, though he is not mentioned 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, truly be- 
longs to the roll of those who ‘ died in 

faith, not having received the promises, 
but having seen them and greeted them 
from afar’ (Heb 111%). ‘ He it was who 
reconciled the ancient antagonism of 
priest and prophet, and brought the cultus 
of the Temple into intimate alliance with 
the ethical principle of spiritual religion.’ 

(iv) Yet another fundamental doctrine 
common to Judaism and Christianity finds 
a specially powerful exposition in our pro- 
phet. Ezekiel proclaims with force un- 
matched the eternal truth of the ‘ good- 
ness and severity of God’ (Rom 11 2%). 
He may have been tempted to speak 
smooth things concerning the wretched 
remnant of his people which lingered on 

in Jerusalem under the last king of Judah. 
But in any case he resisted the temptation. 
He looked in vain for signs of repentance 
in the city, and when he found none, but 
rather fresh sins, he announced unflinch- 
ingly the severity of God without any 
attempt to qualify the sternness of the 
words. ‘The iniquity of the house of 
Israel and Judah is exceeding great, and 
the land is full of blood . . . And as for 
me also, mine eye shall not spare, . 
but I will bring their way upon their 
head’ (9% 1°). And this is not an 
isolated utterance: it is. the burden of 
nearly nalf the book (4-24). 

But when the full penalty has been in- 
flicted, then God will show His goodness. 
The repentance of Israel will call forth 
all the loving-kindness of Jehovah. There 
are indeed no more tender passages 
in the Bible than those Divine messages 
which Ezekiel delivers: ‘ Why will ye die, 
Ohouse of Israel? For IT haveno pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth, saith the 
‘Lord Jehovah: wherefore turn yourselves, 
and live ’ (18 #432); and again: ‘ I myself 

will feed my sheep . . . I will seek that 


which was lost, and will bring again that. 


which was driven away, and will bind 
‘up that which was broken’ (34**1*). 
In the same measure in which Ezekiel 
shows himself to be a prophet of judge- 
ment does he show himself to be a prophet 
of the grace of God. . pe 

_ (v) Ezekiel’s teaching concerning the 
grace of God develops into Messianic 
teaching, when (in 34 and 371° ff.) the 
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speaks of the Restoration of | 
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Israel. He announces the reunion of 
north and south, of Joseph and Judah, 
to form one kingdom again. He prom- 
ises that the reunited people shall 
have Jehovah for their God, and that 
Jehovah shall dwell among them for ever, 
that Jehovah’s sanctuary shall be in their 
midst forever. But the promise becomes 
presently of a mystical character: ‘My 
servant David shall be prince among 
them’ (34 74); ‘David my servant shall 
be their prince for ever’ (3725). The 
promise is repeated in different words. 
But ‘David’ had been long dead, and 
his tomb stood as witness of the fact to 
the people of Jerusalem (cf. Ac2?°). More- 
over, Ezekiel speaks of a ‘ David’ who 
shall be prince ‘ forever.’ So the prophet 
leads us to look beyond his own age to a 
Messianic age to come. 

(3) Ezekiel in the Lectionary.—Con- 
siderable use of this book is made in the 
Church of England Revised Lectionary. 
Twenty-three separate lections are pro- 
vided from it. It is an impressive testi- 
mony to the permanent value of the book. 


I.-II1. Ezekiel’s ‘Apologia pro Vita sua.’ 
—The earlier prophecies, including 1, fall 
between the years 597 and 586 B.c., and 
between two captures of Jerusalem by a 
foreign foe. In 597 B.c. the city, which 
in the days of Isaiah had thrice escaped 
the ravages of the Assyrians, fell into the 
hands of the Chaldeans of Nebuchad- 
rezzar. These previous deliverances had 
encouraged the belief that Jerusalem was 
inviolable; very bitter therefore must have 
been the disappointment when the city 
was forced to surrender. The sacred 
vessels of the Temple were carried off, and 
the young king Jehoiachin (called also 
Jeconiah and Coniah) was led into cap- 
tivity together with some ten thousand of 
the flower of the population (2 K 24 1°). 

The work of expatriation was carried 
out with ruthless efficiency. The leaders, 
the men of valour, and the craftsmen 
were ‘ scattered among the nations ’; and 
return was made very difficult. Ezekiel’s 
own companions in exile had been put 
down south of Babylon ‘in the land of 
Chaldea.’ The aim of the conqueror was 
that the kingdom of Judah ‘might be 
base (margin low), that it might not lift 
itself up.’ The nation was deprived of 


its trusted leaders. Weakness and de- i 
pression were the result (11%,171774). 
But neither the remnant in Judea nor | 


the exiles in Babylon showed any repen- 
tance towards God, nor willingness to 
submit to Nebuchadrezzar.. There was 


/ 


no disposition to accept the catastrophe oy 
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of Jerusalem as a Divine chastisement. 
False prophets arose among the exiles in 
Babylon speaking treason against Nebu- 
chadrezzar and predicting the return of 
Jehoiachin and of the sacred vessels to 
the holy city. Bitter resentment was 
shown when the prophet Jeremiah wrote 
from Jerusalem an inspired letter.to the 
captives assuring them that their cap- 
tivity should be long (‘seventy years’), 
and bidding them ‘identify themselves 
with the fortunes of ‘ the city, whither I 
[Jehovah] have carried you captive’ 
(Jer 29 5-7 24-28), 

It was into such an unfavourable 
atmosphere that Ezekiel entered as a 
truth-speaking prophet. Like Jeremiah 
he was reluctant to take up his office. 
Though he never said, like his great con- 
temporary, ‘I cannot speak, for I am a 
child,’ yet it is clear from several passages 
in his book that he spoke only because 
Jehovah forbade him to keep silence. His 
language goes beyond that of any other 
prophet (except Jeremiah) in describing 
his sense of an overpowering force 
swaying him as it willed. 

He tells that he was compelled to eat 
a roll inscribed with words of woe. ‘ The 
spirit lifted me up, and took me away: 
and I went in bitterness, . and the 
hand of Jehovah was strong upon me. 
So I came to them of the captivity at 
Tel-abib; . and I sat there astonied 
among them seven days.’ Prophetic in- 
spiration meant compulsion for Ezekiel. 
Message and the destination of the 
message were alike independent of his 
will. He did not choose Tell-abib as the 
scene of his ministry: he was carried 
thither. 

No welcome was to be expected for 
one who came to the exiles as a prophet 
of woe; on the contrary it was certain that 
they would challenge his claim to be a 
prophet. They looked for a promise of 
Return to their own land; Ezekiel, on 
the ‘other hand, announced further 
calamity for Judah. 

The message of 8-11, which fore- 
shadowed the destruction of the Temple 
‘must have touched his hearers to the 


quick. They would fain believe that: 


4 such words could not possibly come from 
_ the God of Israel. They could say of 


_ Ezekiel as their successors. said of St. 

_ Stephen, ‘ This man ceaseth not to speak 

_. words against this holy place’ (Ac 61%). 

_._ They would be more likely to stone him as 


a blasphemer than to acknowledge him 


as a prophet. 


- But a second prejudice, a prejudice 
jeepty: aida in. the Hebrew heart, 


| priest.’ 


remained to be overcome. Could a 
prophet of Jehovah arise in the land of a 
strange god? Even as late as the time 

of our Lord the leaders of the Jews were 
capable of denying that any prophet could 
come out of Galilee (Jn 7 **)—for was it 
not rightly called ‘ Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles’? So Ezekiel has to assert the 
reality of his call to be a prophet. 

His Apologia consists of an unflinching 
statement of the facts of his spiritual 
experience: ‘ I saw visions of God’; ‘ the 
word of Jehovah. came verily unto 
Ezekiel’; ‘the hand of Jehovah came 
upon him there.’ This statement he pro- 
ceeds to'authenticate by giving details 
of time and circumstance and place. 
Twice he gives the date: ‘ in (my) thirtieth 
year, in the fourth month, on the fifth 
day of the month’; and again: “ On the 
fifth of the month, the year being the 
fifth of king Jehoiachin’s captivity.’ The 
prophet remembers the very day. More- 
over, he cites his witnesses, who can testify 
that after the vision he sat down ‘in 
amazement ’ among them for seven days 
(375). As to the place a note of defiance 
may be heard in the Apologia. It was 
“by the Mighty River ’—‘ in the land of 
Chaldea by the Mighty River ’—‘ the 
hand of Jehovah came upon him there.’ 
Ezekiel as a spiritual man rejects the 
thought of any limitation of Jehovah’s 
activity to the Holy Land, just as in 
a later passage (111*) he asserts that 
Jehovah Himself has become a sanctuary 
for Israel even in, the land of exile. In 
short, Ezekiel apologizes in these three 
verses for exercising the prophetic office 
in a heathen land, but he apologizes with 
the confidence of a man who is conscious 
of a spiritual experience which gives him 
an authority which nothing can dis- 
prove. We may compare the similar 
emphasis and redundancy with which 
St. Paul (who also had received his.com- 
mission in a vision) claims the apostolate, 
to the Gentiles in 1 Tim 27. 

Ezekiel, moreover, makes the point that 
he was of full age, no child, when the call 
came to him. He had reached his: thir- 
tieth year, the age at which the sons of 
Kohath, the kindred of Aaron, were ~ 
allowed to begin their service in the ~ 
sanctuary ‘ about the most holy things’ 
(Nu 4 * f). 
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In * Ezekiel emphasizes the _ 
point iby describing himself as ‘the _ 
He was already a sacred person 
and so qualified to receive communications — 
from Jehovah, So our Lord Himself: was _ 
about thirty years of te Spee ue sen 
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support of his claim to be a true prophet 
has no further need to use this method of 
dating. He adds the public date of his 
call—the fifth year of Jehoiachin’s 
captivity—and uses public dates only 
~ opel cla ett the rest of the book (8 }, 201, 


24+ et al.). The identity of the Mighty 
River is uncertain: it may be the 
Euphrates. 

I. 4-28. In this narrative natural 


phenomena and spiritual perceptions are 
mixed so that they can hardly be 
separated. The vision was introduced 
by a hurricane, which Ezekiel ex- 
perienced on the bank of the Mighty 
River. Such a storm, striking the 
Euphrates a little above the village’ of 
Ana, destroyed one of the vessels of the 
British Surveying Expedition of 1835. 
The description of this calamity given 
in General Chesney’s Narrative (London, 
1868, 252 ff.) supplies some illustrations 
of the language of this passage of Ezekiel. 
“In the course of a few minutes dense 
masses of black clouds, streaked with 
orange, red, and yellow (a great fire- 
bearing cloud in the language of the 
prophet) appeared coming up from 
the W.S.W. and approaching us with 
fearful velocity.’ “The squall was 
observed coming in our direction from the 
W.S.W. with great rapidity, and looking 
like a large cloud of black mud.’ ... 
“The clouds by this time were quite 
terrific. Below the darkest of them 
there was a large collection of matter, of 
a dark crimson colour, which was rolling 
towards us at an awful rate.’ ... ‘ All 
became calm and clear as before, and 
barely twenty-five minutes had seen the 
beginning, progress, and termination of 
this fearful hurricane. This whirlwind 
of the desert had swept across the river 
only, extending but very little above and. 
below the spot where the steamers were.’ 
Such a storm in its suddenness, its sombre 
glory, and its sudden cessation might 
well suggest to the prophet the inter- 
vention of an outraged and angry 
Deity. — 
_» Ezekiel’s storm was he herald an- 
nouncing the manifestation of Jehovah 
_ which followed. He describes this theo- 
‘phany as an ‘ appearance of the likeness 
of the glory of Jehovah.’ The vision was 
threefold: first an appearance of living 
creatures, then of wheels full of eyes, and 
lastly of a firmament supporting a throne 
wok: deus The forms of the living | 
were) doubtless suggested by 
lossi : ages the 


the spirit of prophecy on the prophet. 


‘with his vision and his call. 


guardian spirits. Ezekiel evidently took 
them as symbols of strength. 

The wheels symbolized swiftness, like 
that of the hurricane which was the back- 
ground of Ezekiel’s vision. And in the 
wheels were eyes, symbols to show that 
strength and swiftness were guided by 
knowledge. Their onrush could not fail 
or turn aside. 

Above the living creatures was an 
expanse (rather than ‘ firmament’) of 
dazzling white cloud, and above the 
expanse a throne of lapis-lazuli (rather 
than ‘sapphire’), and on the throne 
the fiery form- ‘of a man,’ and round 
the throne a rainbow tempering the 
glare of the fire. It was a vision of 
terror and of beauty. 

St. John’s vision of the throne of God 
in Rev 4, 5 includes four living creatures, 
‘full of eyes before and behind.’ The 
forms of the creatures are (as in Ezekiel) 
those of a lion, an ox (or calf), a man, 
andaneagle. Their function is to present 
to God the Lord and afterwards to the ©: 
Lamb the praises of all creation (Rev 

5 %14). Similarly from Ezekiel’s living 


routines goes up the Hay, ‘Blessed be the 


glory of Jehovah’ (31%). 

IJ.-III. must be read continuously. 
There is no break of sense. The points 
particularly to be noticed are the following: 

First, who the recipients of Ezekiel’s mS. 
prophecy are. They are unsparingly aes 
described with emphasis on their wilful : 


| estrangement from God (4). ee 


Next to be noticed is the stress laid 
on the necessity of Ezekiel’s own _ 
obedience. No easy task is given him. eae 
He is to address to the rebels words of 
rebuke and threatening. They willanswer 
with wrath and defiance. Still Ezekiel 
is to accept willingly the bitter message 4 
given him to deliver. He is'to show his “s 
obedience in the midst of a disobedient = =—T 
people. an 

A third point to notice is the effect of 


Ezekiel was uprooted from one settlement 
by the Mighty River and brought to Tel- 

abib. The scene of his ministry was 
assigned him by the constraint of the 
Spirit. Just so six centuries later ‘the 


Spirit of Jesus’ would not suffer St. Paul _ Ra 


to enter ea ewe but» led him into 
Europe (Ac 16 71° ea 

The story of se 15-27 may be pieced me 3 
together thus. Ezekiel on his first 
arrival at Tel-abib sat down overwhelmed | 
“At the end | 
of seven days the Word ‘comes to ae ; 
that he is to tell the sinner, Thou shalt 
sey die. porphglae te by ae be f 
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he is driven into the wilderness to receive 
a further revelation (cf.Mk11!*), When he 
returns to his house the exiles seize him 
as a madman‘and bind him. Jehovah 
answers them according to their folly. 
They have bound the prophet; the Word 
too shall be bound (be unuttered) until 
Jehovah gives the sign to speak, 

III. 16-21 occur in a fuller form in 
33.719 (4.0.). 

IV., V. The Message and the Manner 
of its Delivery.—The exiles felt that their 
fortunes were bound up with that of 
Jerusalem. Their one hope was that 
they and their king (Jehoiachin) would 
return with the temple vessels to the city 
within a short time (‘ two years,’ Jer 28 14), 
Why should it not be so? ‘The house of 
Jehovah, the king’s house, and the great 
houses of Jerusalem were still standing; 
indeed, half a dozen years were to pass 
before they were destroyed (2 K 25%). 

But Ezekiel’s message of ‘ lamentations 
and woe’ announced the total ruin of 
Jerusalem: how was the prophet to break 
such an announcement to his optimistic 
community in Chaldea? By a picture, 


not by words; by the slow method of an’ 


actedscene. So Ezekiel was instructed to 
take a tile of clay such as the Babylonian 
scribes wrote their letters on, and to draw 
upon it the outline of a city, It could be 
but the one city, which was in the heart of 
the prophet and of his auditors alike— 
Jerusalem. Against the city Ezekiel is 
to place an iron cooking plate as a symbol 
that the city is to be straitly besieged by 
a foe of iron strength. Next the prophet 
is to lie down behind his plate for two 
periods, once on his left side for 390 days, 
and again on his right side for 40 days. 
These two periods together represent the 
length of the siege of Jerusalem. The 
siege began in the tenth month of the 
ninth year of Zedekiah, and ended in 
the fourth month of the eleventh year; 
roughly it lasted for a year and-a half. 
But this period was divided into two by 
a temporary raising of the siege by an 
Egyptian army. How long this relief 
lasted is not known, but if we may assign 
‘I0o days to it, these with Ezekiel’s 430 
days will make up (roughly) the year and 
a half required (Jer 524; cf. 37 511), 
The 390 ‘days of * will then probably 
represent the first stage of the siege which 
ended with the intervention of Pharaoh, 
while the 40 days of ® will represent the 


_ second and final stage. In these two 


stages, divided as they were by a period 


of relief, are two separate punishments. 


wre 


Why two? Because one is due to the 


sin of Israel, the other to that of J udah, 
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In %14+16.17 the prophet is instructed 
to represent to his audience the famine 
which Jerusalem will suffer in the coming 
siege. For 390 days there will not be 
wheat enough to make pure wheaten 
bread; flour of every kind will be mixed 
toekeoutthescanty supply. Even bread 
thus made will have to~ be eaten by 
measure. From five to six ounces of food 
a day must suffice. So too water will be 
drunk very sparingly by careful measure, 

In 12-15 a further hardship of the siege 
is mentioned: the Jews will have to bake 
their bread with unclean fuel for lack of 
clean. This gives the prophet occasion 
to say that the necessity of eating unclean 
food will continue when the siege is over, 
and the besieged are led into captivity 
“among the nations.’ 

In 5 the message of woe culminates in 
the announcement that only a very small 
number of the besieged will survive the 
sword, fire, and pursuit. The reason for 
this severe judgement is then given. 
Israel has been no ordinary sinner: he has 
done not as the nations round about him, 
but worse. So signal shall his punish- 
ment be that his neighbours shall cite his 
case as a telling instance of sin and punish- 
ment, 

VI. Denunciation of the High Places 
and of the Idolatrous Worship carried on 
there.—High places were level spaces on 
the tops of hills or on the sides of moun- 
tains; they were not temples, but open-air 
sanctuaries. A baémah or high place had 
an altar and perhaps a second elevated 
altar (for incense) called hammdan, ‘sun 
pillar ’; further there was a massébah and 
an ashérah, the former a stone symbol 
of a god, the latter a wooden symbol of a 
goddess. When a prophet threatens the 
destruction of a bamah, what is meant is 
the destruction of this furniture; the 
high place itself might be defiled, but 
could not be destroyed (2, K 231%). The 
bamoth were used in early times for the 
worship of Jehovah, e.g. by Samuel and 
Solomon (1S 91*4; 1 K 314), but owing 
to their idolatrous associations they were 
condemned by the prophets and religious 
reformers. Many of them were ancient 
Canaanite sanctuaries, and the tempta- 
tion, while using them, to propitiate some 
Canaanite Baal was irresistible to many _ 
who in other respects were worshippers of 


| Jehovah. Sucha practice is described by — 


Ezekiel and other prophets as spiritua} _ 
‘whoredom.’ It didindeedimplyan incom- 
plete faith in Jehovah as Lord of All, and _ 
it was morally dangerous, asallpolytheism _ 


is. If I have two gods, may not one of | 
them allow me practices which the other _ 
Po RaSh, ye 
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forbids 2 Again, may I not be offending 
one in the very act of propitiating the 
other? Clearness of religious or moral 
vision becomes impossible. But high- 
place worship had become triumphant in 
Ezekiel’s day, and there was no cure for 
it but the sword. 

VII. The Hour of Extreme Punishment 
come at last.—There are obscure phrases 
in this chapter, but the general sense is 
clear. The time is come for the final 
punishment of Jerusalem; the statement 
is emphatic; nine times in the first twelve 
verses Occurs the phrase ‘is come.’ The 
ground for this emphasis is that the 
people comfort themselves with the 
thought that Ezekiel’s denunciations will 
not come to pass in their day: ‘ he pro- 
phesieth of times that are far off ’ (12 2”). 

Though the language is emphatic, it is 
curiously indefinite. The city denounced 

- in 1915 jis Jerusalem, but it is not named: 
and ‘ the king’ of 27 is anonymous. The 
Chaldean enemy is referred to, but only 
under a title ‘the Rod’ (1°). The 
Temple is mentioned, but in enigmatic 
terms, | in. 29-22, 

VIII. Ezekiel shown in Vision the 
Idolatries of Jerusalem.—The hand of 
Jehovah ‘ fell upon the prophet,’ i.e. the 
Spirit took possession of him suddenly, 
and he found himself wafted off to the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Here he was 
shown in the Spirit the different forms of 
false worship practised in the Temple. 
First, at the very entrance was the ‘ image 
which provoketh to jealousy ’; the deity 
which it represented is left nameless; 
possibly the Queen of heaven is meant, 
to whom the women of Jerusalem, with 
the approval of their husbands, poured out 
drink offerings (Jer4414%). The pres- 
ence of the image was in flat contra- 
diction of Ex203%, ‘Thou shalt have 
none other gods before me.’ Next in a 
secret chamber, perhaps a cave, Ezekiel 
‘was shown pictures or reliefs of the idols 
of Israel, animal forms such perhaps as 

_ were worshipped in Egypt: cats, ichneu- 
mons, jackals. The next sight was that 
of women weeping for Tammuz the 
Semitic Adonis, the hunter beloved of 
Venus, who was slain by a boar. Licen- 
tious rites were associated with the 
lamentation for him. Finally, Ezekiel 
was shown sun-worshippers in the Temple 


_ atea, whose backs were turned to the 
Temple; and their faces eastward toward 


the sun. In the first three cases the 
idolatrous worship might not be in in- 
_ tention a forsaking of Jehovah, but this 


last case-involved a direct renunciation 


God of Israel. Literally and in 


truth the worshippers of the sun turned 
their backs on the Creator of heaven and 
earth. 

IX, The Punishment of the Idolatries 
of Jerusalem.—Ezekiel hears the watch 
of the city summoned; they present them- 
selves to the number of six accompanied 
by a Recorder. The Recorder is charged 
to pass through Jerusalem, and to mark 
with the letter Tau (a cross) the foreheads 
of the men who grieve for the sins com- 
mitted inthe city. The watch is to follow 
and slay all who do not bear the mark. 
The slaughter is to begin (and does begin) 
in the courts of the Temple. The Temple 
is defiled with dead bodies, and then the 
watch goes forth into the city and slays 
there. Ezekiel cries out in fear that 
he alone will be left alive. The number 
saved is evidently very small. 

The event corresponding to the vision is 
described in 2 Ch 3617: ‘[God] brought 
upon them the king of the Chaldeans, who 
slew their young men with the sword in 
the house of their sanctuary, and had no 
compassion upon young man or maiden, 
old man or ancient: he gave them all 
into his hand.’ ; 

Ezekiel’s vision,seems to be referred to 
in 1 P41’-18, where the Apostle speaks 
of the persecution from which the 
Christians were suffering as the first stage 
of God’s general judgement of the world: 
“ The time is come for judgement to begin 
at the house of God: and if it begin first 
at us, what shall be the end of them that 
obey not the gospel of God ?’ 

X. The Second Stage of Judgement. 

With 10 should be read: 


XI. 22-25. The End of the Vision. — — 


During the execution of the judgement 
described in 9 the prophet’s eyes are 
fixed on the awful scene of slaughter, 
but. when the Recorder announces the 
accomplishment of the work Ezekiel 
raises his eyes to the throne of lapis-lazuli. 
From the throne proceeds a voice with 
further directions. The Recorder is 
bidden to come and take coals of fire from 


the fiery chariot of the cherubim and to | 


scatter them over the city (?). How 


vividly does the form of this command 


show that the approaching destruction of 
Jerusalem is by the will of God! Jeru- 


- salem is to be destroyed (like Sodom !) by | 


heaven-sent fire. While the command is 
being given, the chariot of the cherubim 
stands still on the south side of the 


Temple (). The cloud, however, which 
is the sign of the immediate presence of _ 


Jehovah, stands above the threshold of 


the Temple, and fills the temple-court — 
| with brightness. This cloud is described 


‘ 
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in 15; it is associated with ‘a fire in- 
folding itself.’ It may be compared with 
the ‘ pillar of cloud’ described in Ex 13”. 
Next the Recorder approaches the 
cherubim, receives from the hand of 
one of them a portion of fire, and 
goes forth to scatter the fire over the 
City (* 7). 

The narrative of the vision is continued 

in!®,. The glory of the Lord represented 

\ by the cloud departs from the threshold 
andrestsuponthecherubim. Thechariot 
of the cherubim then rises, but halts by 
the eastern gate of the Temple as though 
unwilling to depart (1%). The chariot 
bearing the glory of the Lord does not 
leave the Temple till 11 ** ff., after which 
the vision ends and the prophet is brought 
back to ‘them of the captivity’ in 
Chaldea, to whom he relates his awful 
vision (225), 

XI. 1-13. A Judgement on False Con- 
fidence.—The vision described here does 
not seem to be part of the great vision 
related in 8-ro. It belongs nevertheless 
to the same crisis in the history of Jeru- 
salem, and so is described at this point. 
Ezekiel was shown five-and-twenty men, 
including two of the ‘ princes’ sitting in 
the gate of the Temple, and communicat- 
ing false encouragement to the people. 
The prophet had predicted that Jerusalem 
would be taken after a siege; that two- 

3 thirds of the population would perish in 
bo _ the city; and that the remaining third 
would be scattered among the nations 

(5*4). But the princes of Judah refused 

to believe Ezekiel. By means ofa homely 

proverb they revived the teaching of 

Isaiah that Jerusalem was inviolate and 
wouldprotectherinhabitants. Jerusalem 

"was as it were the caldron, and her people 

_ were the flesh, which would not be re- 
moved from the caldron until the proper 


time. But things had changed since 
the days of Isaiah. Jerusalem had not 
-——s repented to: any purpose, and the blow 
which even Isaiah had spoken of must 
in the end fall upon her people. The 
Tie remnant of her population would fall 
1s _. into the hands of strangers and meet their 


“| judgement not in Jerusalem but at a 
distance on the border of the land. The 
Wigs most important persons, the king, his 
_ sons, and the nobles were in fact judged 
at Riblah in the land of Hamath by 
 Nebuchadrezzar himself (Jer 39 *-7). 
The'statement ‘ When I prophesied ’. 
“Pelatiah died’ is to be understood as be- 
- longing to the narrative of the vision. | 
Pelatiah (whose name signifies ‘ Jehovah 
is a deliverer’) is typical in his death. 
oo the a. vee judgement’ Jehovah 


the approaching moon nh 
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will not show Himself in His character as 
Deliverer. 

14-21. Jehovah Himself a Sanctuary 
for the Exiles of Israel.—Foreign invasion 
sometimes unites a divided people, but 
the great calamity of 597 failed to draw 
the nation of Israel together. Indeed, it 
helped to bring about a schism. A con- 
siderable body of captives was carried 
off to live in exile in distant Babylonia. 
By this event the Jews who remained in 
Jerusalem were moved not to sympathy, 
but to self-righteousness. They supposed 
that they who were left to live beneath 
the shadow of the Temple of Jehovah 
were Jehovah’s favoured ones. As for 
the exiles, they seemed to have forfeited 
their position and to be cast off by the 
God of Israel. ‘Get you far off from 
Jehovah,’ said their scornful com- 
patriots; ‘unto us (who still inhabit 
Jerusalem) is the land (Judea) given fora 
possession.’ 

If to be far from the Temple were to 
be far from God, then the exiles in Baby- 
lonia were indeed far from Jehovah. 
But this was not at all the teaching of 
Ezekiel. Ezekiel was of priestly race, 
and his devotion to the Temple and its 
services may be read in 401-47 1", but he 
realized acutely that there was One 
greater than the Temple. The prophet 
taught that the exiles though deprived of 
the visible Temple and its services could 
enjoy something better, namely Jehovah 
Himself. ‘ Though I have removed them 
far among the nations I have become 
their sanctuary in the lands whither they 
have come,’ so does Jehovah speak 
through Ezekiel. They are magnificent 
words of reassurance; they find an echo 
in the description of the New Jerusalem | 
in Rev 21 2?: “I saw no temple therein, for 
the Lord God All-ruler is the sanctuary 
thereof, and the Lamb.’ And so the 
exiles needed not the: purifications which 
the Temple sacrifices. offered. On the 
contrary, they being purified by Jehovah 
Himself would return one day and suc- 
ceed in tleansing His Temple at Jeru- 
salem. And this they would do, because 
Jehovah would give them a single pene 
and a new spirit of obedience. 

Such were Ezekiel’s words. The signi- ‘e 
ficance of them was enforced by the vision. ~ 
which followed. He saw the glory of © 
Jehovah withdraw from the city and take _ 
its stand eastward on the Mount of 
Olives... The men of Jerusalem could no — 
longer boast that they hada higher degree a 
of the Divine favour than the exiles. > 

XII. 1-20. Renewed Announcement of 
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and her King (Zedekiah).—This chapter 
In both 


should be compared with 4, 5- 
passages Ezekiel announces by dumb- 
Show the coming tragedy of Jerusalem. 
In his first actions the prophet was to 
represent the doings of the ordinary 
citizens of Jerusalem, but he is now called 
on to portray in dumb-show the fate of 
the prince (Zedekiah). In the sequel 
Zedekiah endeavoured to escape from 
Jerusalem, but he was overtaken, brought 
before Nebuchadrezzar, and blinded. 
Ezekiel is to dig through the wall—the 
mud wall—of his house by night, and to 
carry forth his things (as it were secretly) 
through the hole thus made. So did 
Zedekiah flee through the wall of Jeru- 
salem by night in an attempt to escape 
eastward (Jer 3945). He was carried to 
Babylon in his blindness, and so did not 
see ‘ the land of the Chaldeans’ (C3)3 
In "1° the reference is to the famine 
from which the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
must suffer in the approaching siege by 
the Chaldeans. They will eat their bread 
with ‘ carefulness,’ i.e. with anxiety lest 
the supply come speedily to an end, and 
they will drink their water with ‘ astonish- 
ment,’ i.e. with dismay because of the 
small quantity which remains. Ezekiel 
announces these woes of Jerusalem to his 
fellow-exiles, because they (instead of 
_mending their ways) were looking for an 
early return to Jerusalem. They were 
doomed to disappointment, for Jerusalem 
herself was destined after a brief interval 
to a fresh overthrow by the Chaldeans. 
21-28. Though the Prophet’s Vision 
seems to Tarry, it will in fact be speedily 
Realized.—Ezekiel began to announce 
judgement on Jerusalem in the fifth year 
of his captivity (17), and it was not till 
the twelfth year that tidings»came that 
_the blow had fallen (3321). These seven 
years of waiting gave occasion to his 
hearers to assert that the prediction must 
Telate to the distant future. They did 
not charge the prophet with falsehood, 
but they comforted themselves by post- 
poning (in thought) the accomplishment 
of his word to a remote time. In this 
attitude they trusted the false prophets, 
who are denounced in 24; ‘There shall 
€ nO more any vain vision, nor flattering 
ivination.’ Such evasion would prove 
seless, for the word of Jehovah spoken by 
ekiel, awful and incredible as it seemed, 
uld be performed without delay (**). 
UIT. 1-16. The Prophets who (falsely) 
jphesy sau opposition to Eze- 
l’s pr 2 


| could prevail to avert her punishment 


for | generation (Gen 6 °)—not Daniel, though 
629 f r ma ee ‘ ya f “a Bits hk 
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the city (!®: contrast 9, 10). Thus they 
“strengthened the hands of the wicked 
. . . by promising him life’; the wicked 
(feeling safe) would not amend his ways 
(2). Ezekiel is unsparing in his satire on 
these prophets: he compares them to foxes 
gambolling among ruins. In the dreadful 
day of Jehovah they would not be found 
Standing in the breaches of the walls to 
Save Jerusalem from the enemy. Their 
false visions could not help (45). 

Again Ezekiel compares the prophets 
to those who build a party well and daub 
it with plaster, and think that such a wall 
can stand against the storm of the anger 
of Jehovah (!°15), 

17-23. Against Women who practise 

Witchcraft—The general sense of this -' 
passage is clear, though the particular 
magical practices referred to are obscurely 
described. Ezekiel denounces a species 
of witchcraft through which meu aimed. 
at the life of their enemies. For a slight 
fee (‘ for handfuls of barley and for pieces 
of bread’) they secured the help of a 
witch. But witchcraft is never moral. 
It helps not the side of right, but the side 
which can pay (!*). Ezekiel speaks of 
witchcraft as actually dangerous to the 
life aimed at, and this view is accepted 
by modern observers of witchcraft in 
Western and in Central Africa. The 
African who believes himself to be ‘ be- 
witched ’ does as a matter of fact die— 
through fear, if not through the male- 
volent action of the ‘ witch-doctor.’ | 

XIV. 1-11. The Appeal of the Elders 
to Ezekiel.—Here is a beginning of an ~ 
acknowledgementof Ezekiel’s commission. ‘ 
It.is true that ‘only ‘certain’ ‘of the» \ aA, 
Elders come to the prophet, but these b 
‘sat in his presence’ waiting to hear : 


through him a word from Jehovah. But ~— athe 
Ezekiel could give them no reassuring 
answer, for they were not whole-hearted _ age 
worshippers of the true God. Theycom- Bt 
bined the worship of Jehovah with the = = 
worship of idols. This mixed worship = 


emerges on several occasions in the 
history of Israel. It is forbidden in _ 
Ex 204, but at appears init 18 44% Tere 
I 33. 7 
pee The Sin of Jerusalem is such — 
tXai no Intercession can save her from the tee 
Fourfold Judgement which is athand— 
Ezekiel has again to assert that God’s fi 
judgement upon Jerusalem is inevitable: ihe 
he must add that no intercession can _ 
avail for her with God. Not even thre i j % 
» Age 
& 


of the greatest heroes of Hebrew story 


not Noah, though he was perfect in his 


pi : ‘ 
a Ra 


ig oe city (Gen 14 1*) mentioned in the Tell-el- 
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he was acquainted with the secrets of 
God—not Job, though he was perfect 
and upright, and an intercessor for his 
three friends (Job 11, 42 8). The sin of 
Jerusalem was too great to be pardoned. 
Nay, the exiles in Babylon when they 
meet the fresh captives from Jerusalem 
and take note of their ways will recognize 
‘the fact that Jerusalem was not punished 
so grievously ‘.withoutacause.’ *?, which 
is rather obscure in EV, may be rendered: 
‘And behold, if there be left in her a 
remnant, even men and women who shall 
be led forth from her (as captives), behold, 
they shall come forth to you (in Babylon), 
and ye shall see (for yourselves) their 
(wicked) way and their doings, and ye 
shall be reassured as to the evil which I 
brought upon Jerusalem.’ 

XV. Jerusalem the Unprofitable Vine 
to be burnt.—Nations are compared in 
the Old Testament to trees (3114): the 
Amorite to the cedar and to the terebinth 
(Am 2°); Egypt to the cedar (Ezek 31 *); 
Israel is likened to the vine (Hos 101; Ps 
80°). This last comparison is double 
edged. On the one hand, the vine is the 
object of care and cultivation: it is 
nurtured according to the description 
given in Is54*. Thus indeed did God 
care for Israel and for Jerusalem, the 
surviving representative of Israel in 
Ezekiel’sday. But the vineisa fruit tree, 
and unless it produces good fruit it is 
useless. The cedar and the terebinth 
have uses, though they bear no fruit, but 
an unfruitful vine is fit for nothing but 
to be burned. Its wretched wood can be 
made into no implement, not even into 
a peg. : 

The prophet’s question in ? contains 
a contrast between the future of Jerusalem 
and the past: ‘What shall become of the 
wood of the vine, .. . the plant which 
was once reckoned among the trees of 
the forest (i.e. among the nations of the 
earth)?’ 4 gives the recent history of 
the city in a sentence: ‘ Behold, it was 
delivered to the fire for fuel; the fire de- 
voured the ends thereof, and the midst 
of it was burned; shall it be profitable 
for any work?’ Thus Ezekiel describes 
the effects of the first capture of Jeru- 
salem by the Chaldeans. He describes 
the same events yet more succinctly in 7: 

_‘ They came forth from the fire (i.e. the 
city was not destroyed, though it was 
plundered), but the fire shall (yet) devour 
them (the inhabitants of Jerusalem).’ 

XVI. 1-34. The Unfaithfulness of Jeru- 
salem to Jehovah.—The history of Jeru- 

_ salem is a strange one: it is a very ancient 
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Amarna correspondence, but at the Con- 
quest it was only partly occupied by 
Israel, for the Jebusites continued to dwell 
in it by the side of the Benjamites (Jg 1 *). 
It might still be called a Jebusite and 
heathen city when David took the strong- 
hold of Sion and made Jerusalem his 
capital (25 5 *8). 

It is this heathen character of the city 
which Ezekiel wishes to emphasize when 
he uses the names ‘ Canaan,’ ‘ Amorite,’ 
‘ Hittite.’ With this semi-heathen Jeru- 
salem, the prophet says, Jehovah made:a 
covenant, i.e. He allowed His Temple to 
be built there. It was an-unpromising 
site for Jehovah’s House, and Ezekiel 
likens the old heathen Jerusalem to an 
infant exposed at birth and weltering 
polluted in blood (°°). But under the 
kings the city rose to a great position in 
the eyes of the neighbouring peoples—. 
thanks, says the prophet, to the majesty 
which Jehovah gave to it (#4). With the 
foregoing passage should be compared 
Hosi2 5:2: 

The Covenant Ezekiel represents as a 
Covenant of Marriage, and so he describes 
Jerusalem’s worship of other gods as 
fornication. This’ is the main reason 
for the prophet’s use of the term, though 
it should be added that most heathen 
rites, then as now, had an element of un- 
cleanness in them. Ezekiel complains 
specially (7° 71) of the worship of Molech 
(1 K 117; 2K218), and of Jerusalem’s 
‘fornication’ with Egypt, Assyria, and 
Chaldea (*%°). The influence of Egypt 
on the worship of Israel is illustrated by 
the number of figurines of Isis which the 
spade of the excavator turns up in many 
sites in Palestine. (Isis was the mother- 
goddess of the Egyptians.) To the in- 
fluence of Assyria or Chaldea or both is 
attributed the star-worship, the worship 
of the Host of Heaven, which was intro- 
duced apparently by Manasseh (2 K 21 3; 
Ac:7 *). : 

The religious influence of these peoples 
on Israel was preceded by political in- 
fluence. Ahaz of Judah made a treaty 
with Assyria against Pekah of Israel (2 K 
16 **); Hezekiah or his ministers nego- 
tiated with Egypt against Assyria (2 K 
18 #1; Is 301’); Hezekiah also negotiated 


with the king of Babylon (2 K 201218), _ 


In all these treaties the names of foreign 


deities were no doubt introduced to give = 
sanction to the agreements; if the Judean — 


sware by Jehovah, the Egyptian would 
swear by Re (Ra) or Ammon, and so on, 
Jerusalem heard new names and her 


curiosity was aroused; enquiry after un- © 


nown rites led ultimately to participa- 
Aus 
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tion in them (cf. Dt 12 231), One further 
point should be noted. Judah—Little 
Judah could not obtain a treaty of pro- 
tection from a great power without paying 
for it: Ahaz, for instance, emptied his 
treasury to pay Tiglath-pileser (2 K 
1678), Such a present or tribute is com- 
pared by Ezekiel to the hire given to a 
harlot—only he says the process is re- 
versed; Judah the harlot actually pays 
for her own shame (3°34), 

35-43. The Punishment of Jerusalem.— 
Once more without flinching Ezekiel pro- 
nounces Jehovah’s second judgement on 
Jerusalem. It will, he says, be inflicted 
by her ‘ lovers ’; their hands will carry out 
her doom. And her doom will be com- 
plete: first, spoliation of all that is still 
left (8°); next, death for her inhabitants 
(#°); jfimally, destruction for her houses 
(#1). After this Jerusalem will cease from 
her ‘ abominations.’ 

44-58. Jerusalem compared to Samaria 
and Sodom.—Sodom is mentioned in this 
connexion partly because of the greatness 
of her sin, and partly because of the com- 
pleteness of her punishment. Here her 
sins are described in greater detail than 
in Gen 13 18, 18 2°. Her faults were those 
of the rich: pride, fulness of bread and 
prosperous ease, coupled with neglect of 
the needs of the poor (*°). The horrible 
sin noticed in Geni1g!t™ is probably 
alluded toin*°. The punishment of Sodom 
is not described: it was sufficiently well 
known: “ I took them away even as thou 
hast seen ’ (so the correct text). 

The case of Samaria is more fully given 
in 23, where Samaria and Jerusalem are 

' again described as two dissolute women. 
In 23 11, asin 16 *1, the guilt of Jerusalem 
is reckoned as greater than that of Samaria. 

58-63. After Punishment—Forgiveness. 
—At the head of this paragraph stands 


an oracle of Jehovah as follows: ‘ Thou . 


thyself, O Jerusalem, who didst reproach 
Sodom (and others) with their sins, hast 
now borne (the punishment of) thy lewd- 
ness and thy abominable acts’ (*® para- 
phrased). The words are in part antici- 
patory, for Jerusalem’s punishment was 
not yet complete. But this long indict- 
ment closes with a promise. After Jeru- 
_salem has borne her punishment Jehovah 
will re-establish His covenant with her 
and make it permanent. And she will 
cease to boast of righteousness over other 
= cities: ae by 
; What lessons has this terrible chapter 
for the Church of to-day? Perhaps no 
passage combines more vividly the two 
_ doctrines of the searching judgement and 
Ba renveriasting mercy of God. Perhaps no 


< 
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passage Suggests more strongly the need of 
corporate self-examination (cf. Rev 3 1”). 

XVII. 1-10. The Doom of Zedekiah, 
King of Judah, shown in Parable.—The 
parable is of easy interpretation. The 
first great eagle is Nebuchadrezzar, 
king of Babylon, who deposed Jehoiachin 
and made Zedekiah his uncle king in his 
stead (2 K 241517), But Zedekiah broke 
his oath of fealty to Nebuchadrezzar, 
and intrigued with Egypt (3345: cf.2Ch 
3618). The second great eagle () is the 
king of Egypt, probably Pharaoh Hophra, 
called ‘ Apries’ by Herodotus (Jer 44 2°). 

The Vine is the Jewish State as restored 
under Zedekiah. It was ‘planted by 
great water,’ i.e. it was to be dependent 
on Babylon the city of great waters. It 
was to be ‘ as a willow tree’ decumbent, 
i.e. 1t was not to aspire to political inde- 
pendence; but it was to be content to be 
“weak ’ (14 “ base’; or ‘ low,’ RVm). 

11-21. The Doom of Zedekiah openly 
stated.—Pharaoh is mentioned in !’ be- 
cause when Ezekiel uttered this prophecy 
Zedekiah and his advisers still hoped that 
with the help of Egypt they might throw 
off the Chaldean yoke. There was a 
military revival of Egypt in Ezekiel’s 
lifetime under Pharaoh-necoh, who put 
Josiah to death at Megiddo (2 K 23 ”°), 
and under Pharaoh Hophra. In the final 
agony of Jerusalem Hophra actually ad- 
vanced and raised the siege of the city for 
a brief interval (Jer 37 51°). 


22-24. The Plant of Jehovah’s Choice.— - 


The removal of Zedekiah to Babylon (?°) 
leaves a gap; how is it to be filled ? 
Jehovah Himself will find his successor; 
cf. * 4 with 2 #3. There is a Messianic 
sound in the prophecy. The successor 
will be ‘a tender one,’ a ‘child’ (?) as 
in-Is9*. Under the plant of Jehovah’s 
choice shall dwell ‘every fowl of every 
wing’ (rather ‘every thing that chirps, 


every thing that flies’), just as in Jer - 


23-8 under the Righteous Branch 
‘ Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall 
dwell safely.’ Finally, the promise that 
Jehovah will dry up ‘ the green tree ’ and 
make ‘ the dry tree’ to flourish is parallel 
to the Psalmist’s declaration: ‘The stone 
which the builders rejected is become the 
head of the corner’ (Ps 118 77: *8), 
XVIII. 1-4. A Proverb popular but 
untrue.—The proverb, ‘Fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 


are set on edge,’ is quoted and contro- 


verted in Jer 312% 8°, It represented a 


widespread conviction cherished in Israel: 
it attached itself perhaps to, Josiah’s 


Reformation (2 K 231%). On that oc- 


| casion public confession was made of the _ 


ra 
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idolatry with which the past of Israel 
was stained, and a thorough cleansing of 
the land from idolatrous objects was made. 
The Jews might now feel that the sin 
was their fathers’, and that the Reforma- 
tion was the actofthesons. Butcalamity 
still beset the little kingdom of Judah. 
Reformation had not brought prosperity. 
So the Jews concluded that they were still 
being punished for their fathers’ sins. 
Jeremiah answered with the announce- 
ment: ‘Every one shall die for his own 
iniquity,’ and Ezekiel in slightly different 
words: ‘The soul that sinneth, it shall 
diez’ 

The two ‘prophets were asserting a 
principle perhaps of further reaching con- 
sequence than they knew. Hitherto the 
sense of direct personal responsibility to 
God had been less strong than the sense of 
collective responsibility as members of the 
chosen people. But collective responsi- 
bility expressed itself chiefly in public 
acts of worship: personal responsibility 
must express itself further in a moral life. 
The second table of the Ten Command- 
ments and the like precepts must now take 
a more prominent place. So the rest of 
this chapter lays stress on particulars of 
moral duty which the individual must 
observe. Ezekielhasreplaced the popular 
proverb by the stark announcement: The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die. 

5-9. The Righteous Man ‘who shall 
Live’ characterized.—Negatively that 
man is ‘righteous’ who has not been guilty 
of idolatry, nor of adultery, nor of acts of 
a ritual uncleanness, nor of oppression of 

f the poor in its various forms. Positively 
he is righteous if he has given bread and 
clothing to the needy, if he has given just 
judgement, and if he has been faithful in 
his dealings with God and man, 

a ‘Two phrases in the list need a word of 

. explanation. First, ‘To eat upon the 
mountains’ when it stands by itself (as 
in #") sounds harmless, but its true signi- 
_ficance appears in ® and 45, where the full 
phrase is given: ‘eaten upon the mount- 
ains, and lifted up his eyes to the idols 
of the house of Israel.’ The reference is to 
taking part in the sacrificial feasts which 
_ were celebrated on the high places. The 
_ high places were associated with the 
_. worship of false gods, and the prophets 
would not admit that sacrifices offered 
_ there were acceptable to Jehovah. 


has taken a debtor’s garment in pledge 
_ to retain it overnight. He must restore 
_ itat sundown that the poor man may have 
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Ex 22 2 27, which forbids a creditor who 
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it to sleep in. (Easterns wear the same 
garment by day and by night.) 

10-13. The Man who ‘shall Die.’— 
(Cf. 33 2°.) The father shall live, but 
his son shall die; so much for the truth 
of the popular proverb. But in what 
case shall he die? If his conduct is the 
opposite of that of his father, and if in 
addition he be found ‘ a robber, a shedder 
of blood.’ (The man appointed to death 
must be more than the opposite of his 
father.) For the modern world there 
is at least one surprise in this list of 
sins. Totake usury (interest) is reckoned 
as a sin of the same grade (apparently) 
as adultery. To understand the position 
we must remember that there was no such 
thing in Israel of old as a “ moderate rate 
of interest.” A good man lent money 
gratis like Antonio, a bad man lent money 
like Shylock on exorbitant interestin order 
to suck his client dry (Ps15°). Whata 
creditor’s oppression of his debtor might 
mean is told in Neh 5 ?°. 

14-18. The Robber’s Son who ‘shall 
Live.’—This list of possible offences differs 
from that given in **® by the omission of 
the act of ritual uncleanness. Possibly 
the series of father, son, and grandson 
given here was suggested by the three 
kings of Judah: Hezekiah,’ Manasseh, 
Josiah. The portrait of the robber, the 
shedder of blood, may well stand for 
Manasseh, a name of abhorrence in Kings 
and in Jeremiah (2 K 211°, 24% 4; Jer 
15 *). The expression ‘ spoiled his brother 
by violence ’ is still suitable if the reference 
be to the action of a king, for the Israelite 
king’s subjects were still his ‘ brethren ’ 
(Dt 17 15 2°), 

19-29. Jehovah’s Expostulation.—The 
teaching of personal responsibility was 
not well received by Ezekiel’s audience. 
They did not use the proverb ‘ Fathers 
eat sour grapes’ as a complaint, but as 
an excuse. It expressed their conviction 
of their own irresponsibility. So they 
answered back with the question: ‘ Where- 
fore doth not the son bear the iniquity of 
the father ?’ Behind it is the unasked 
question: ‘Must we be sinners, because 
we suffer death or exile now ?’ Certainly 
in their own blood feuds the son was held 
responsible for his father’s deed. 

But Ezekiel by repetition insists that 
Jehovah has greater discernment in His 


| judgements than man. His decree is 
The other phrase, ‘ hath restored to the 

die.’ But His justice is allied with mercy: 
‘ If the wicked man turn from his wicked-  _ 


simply: ‘The soul that sinneth, it shall 


ness, he shall live, he shall not die.’ Chris- — 
_ tianity has made these twoannouncements 


the ‘current coin’ of religion, b 


t 
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contemporaries hesitated to accept them. 
They had still to be taught the value of 
a personal repentance, which expresses 
itself in amendment of life. So Ezekiel 
states his doctrine in *! and repeats it in 2’, 
and again in 33116 where he declares 
that repentance brings salvation. He 
who turns to do that which is ‘lawful and 
Tight’ shall live. Things ‘lawful’ are 
things which may be judged by the law- 
courts; things ‘right ’are acts ofrighteous- 
ness, deeds of religious courage and of 
mercy of which God alone is judge (Mt 
6+). In the phrase ‘ save his soul alive,’ 
the word ‘alive’ is otiose: ‘ he shall make 
his soul live’ is a rather better transla- 
tion. A revival of life is meant. 

30-32. A Call to Repentance.—This call, 
“make you a new heart and a new spirit,’ 
must be combined with the promise of 
11 1%; ‘ [T will give them one heart, and I 
will put a new spirit within you.’ The 
two utterances are complementary; both 


are necessary to express the whole truth. ' 


God promises, but man must spring to 
meet the promise, or (as St. Augustine 
writes): ‘Give what Thou commandest, 
and command what Thou wilt.’ Note 
that Ezekiel repeats in ** the assurance of 
*8 that God has no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked. 
XIX. 1-9. A Lamentation for the last 
* two Kings of Judah.—This is an interest- 
ing passage for its form as well as for its 
contents. It is a ‘Lamentation’ com- 
posed in verse. 
lines, each divided into halves, the first 
half being longer than the second. The 
first of the kings referred to (°*) is 
to be identified with Jehoahaz, who was 
deposed by Pharaoh-necoh and died in 
Egypt (2 K 23 31-84). The second (*) is 
_ Jehoiachin, the last king of whom it could 


_ be said that ‘ his mother * had made him | 


‘a lion’ (2K24*%). (Zedekiah was 
simply the nominee of Nebuchadrezzar.) 
_ The reign of Jehoahaz (and likewise of 
_ Jehoiachin) lasted for three months only, 
_ but they apparently had time to show 
that they shared the family vice. Jehoia- 
_ kim, the brother of the first and father of 
_ the second, is denounced by Jeremiah for 
_ a career of oppression (Jer 221’). In*® 
_ ‘with chains ’ AV should be ‘ with hooks.’ 
_ Assyrian kings are shown on their monu- 
ments holding important captives by a 
_ hook thrust through the lips. - 
- go-14. A Lamentation over the People 
of Israel_—The people of Israelare here, as 
>s 80 *16 compared to a vine, which 
flourished exceedingly. Once she 
ael) had strong kings and leaders, but 
w she h: tro to be a sceptre 


It is written in short. 


desolate ’ (1°?°). 


because the worshippers identified Molech 
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to rule.’ She has been ‘ plucked up’ like 
a useless vine, ‘ She is a Lamentation (a 
Subject for a dirge): she has become a 
Lamentation ’ (so the last sentence should 
be translated). ; 

XX. 1-4, The Visit of the Elders to 
enquire of Jehovah.—Cf. 1414, The 
seventh year of Captivity was now in 
progress, the Temple was still standing; 
but the anxiety of the exiles was deepen- 
ing Over the ultimate fate of Jerusalem 
and their own chance of return. Soa 
second deputation of elders came to 
Ezekiel. The prophet viewed his people 
as sheep ‘scattered because there was 
no shepherd ’ (34°; cf. Mt 9 3*), and he 
thought wistfully of the ‘judges’ whom 
Jehovah had raised up of old to deliver 
them (Jg 21°). Jehovah answers Ezekiel’s 
thought: ‘ Wouldest thou be their judge 
(i.e. champion), son of man?’ But the 
time for deliverance was not yet come: 
his duty rather was to be a ‘ reprover’ 

(3 **); he was to show his people the sins 
of their fathers, of which they were 
themselves also guilty (4). 

5-26. The History of Israel’s Idolatry.— 

From the very first when Jehovah sware 
(‘ lifted up his hand ’) in the land of Egypt i. 
to give Canaan to Israel, He summoned 

the people to give up Egyptian idolatry. . 
They refused, and Jehovah thought of 
destroying them while still in Egypt, 

but for His Name’s sake He forbore, and - 

led them out of Egypt (**). In the 
wilderness He gave them ‘statutes and 
judgements,’ that by keeping them they 
might ‘live’ (i.e prosper; Lev 18*°,26 | 
313), He also gave them the Sabbath | 
to be a sign between Him and them 

(Ex 311%). ButIsraeldespisedthejudge- 
ments and polluted the Sabbath, and so 
Jehovah thought of destroying them in 
the wilderness, but again for His Name’s. 
sake He refrained. One self-inflicted 
punishment, however, He allowed to fall = - 
upon them. Their idolatry led them to | 
the worship of Molech and they offered — 
their firstborn by fire. We should say 
that they themselves made their homes 
desolate, but Ezekiel from the standpoint —__ 
that what God allows, He does, writes: 
‘that I (Jehovah) might make them 
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27-44. Israel’s Worship of Molech: — 
Jehovah’s final Reckoning with Israel.— 
The worship of’ Molech roused the in- — 
dignation of the prophets not only by 
reason of its unnatural cruelty, but also 


(or Melech, ‘the king’) with Jehovah 
and asserted that the God of Israel com- 
manded such sacrifices—a thing ‘ OR 4 
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- slaughter (1). 
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T commanded not, neither came it into 
my mind’ (Jer7*). So Ezekiel writes 
in 27; ‘ Your fathers have blasphemed 
me.’ But the active motive to Molech 
worship was the practice of the surround- 
ing nations (3), the Phoenicians, Ammon 
and Moab. The sacrifice of children was 
in general a secret rite (Is 57 °); the 
question in **, ‘ What is the high place 
whereunto ye go,’ implies that Jehovah 
has detected the sacrificers. He will 
punish them: ‘ As I live . . . with fury 
poured out I will be your king ’ (‘ Melech ’ 
=Molech). After punishment, however, 
will come a happy restoration of Israel 
to the Land of Promise, and Jehovah will 
accept the offerings of His people when 
they cease to worship other gods. 

45-X XI. 7. The Judgement on Jeru- 
salem in Parable and in Plain Speech. 
—The last five verses of 20 belong by 
subject to 21. The prophets speak some- 
times of a people under the figure of a 
forest: Is 9 1819 (Israel), 10 171® (Assyria). 
Here the forest is Judah, for the fire 
begins in the south, and burns north- 
wards (#7). Since the people complain of 
‘parables,’ Jehovah repeats his announce- 
ment in plain language. Judgement in 
full measure will certainly ‘come upon 
Jerusalem and the land of Israel. The 
prophet is to enforce his message by signs: 
he is to groan as though his body would 
break: pictures were to teach, if words 
fatled:(cf..48=5 5-12 877): : 

The announcement that both the 
‘righteous’ and the ‘wicked’ will be 
cut off is in agreement with the picture 
of the catastrophe of Jerusalem in 9 *1°. 
The words are not to be read literally; for 
Jeremiah and Baruch escaped. 

8-17. The Sword of Jehovah is pre- 
pared: it will do its Work completely on 
Jerusalem.—The sword is sharpened: it 
is made bright (furbished); the flash of 


_it adds to its terrors; it “compasseth them 


about’ (14, RVm); its point is against 
every gate (of escape); it is pointed for 
Jehovah Himself gives it 


_its commission: ‘Gather thee together, 


go to the right (southward) . . . gotothe 
left (northward).’ The ‘sword’ is col- 


_ lective—the sword of the Chaldeans. ' 


18-24. Nebuchadrezzar casts Lots: the 


Lot is cast against Jerusalem.—One brief | 
_ hope remained to the guilty in Jerusalem. 


The king of Babylon in his march south- 
ward might turn aside to punish Ammon— 
a reprieve for the city. Butno! Nebu- 


-chadrezzar makes careful divination: he 


looks on the liver of the victim which has 

_ just been sacrificed, and by certain marks 
on it decides that the gods direct him 
534 


\ 


against Jerusalem. So Jerusalem is to 
suffer the horrors of a siege, and though 
the guilty cherish hope for the moment, 
they will ultimately meet their punish- 
ment. 

25-27. Zedekiah the ‘Prince’ must 
give place to him whose right it is. 


‘ And thou art pierced through, O wicked 
one, 
Prince of Israel, 
Whose day is come 
With final punishment’ (?°). 


‘Until he come whose right it is.’ The 
words have a Messianic sound: cf. Gen 
49 1°, where for ‘ Until Shiloh come ’ read 
‘ Till he come whose right it is.’ 

28-32. Ammon, buoyed up with False 
Hopes by Diviners, is doomed to Destruc- 
tion (cf. 25 17).This section is inserted 
here because of the mention of Ammon 
in 2°, Chronologically it belongs to the 
period after the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 586 B.c., for Ezekiel speaks of the 
‘reproach’ of the Ammonites (against 
Jerusalem). This reproach took the form 
of rejoicing over the profanation of the 
Temple, the desolation of Judea, and the 
captivity of the Jews (25%). ?® should 
read; ‘Whiles they (the seers) see false 
visions (of hope) for thee.’ 

XXII. 1-16. The Sins of Jerusalem; 
the Retribution Ezekiel gives to Jerusa- 
lem two titles of bitter but deserved 
reproach: in *, ‘ bloody city ’; in 5, “ full 
of tumult.’ The latter term should be 
rendered ‘princess of confusion.’ The 
essential idea of a city is ‘ order, cosmos,’ 
sO no worse reproach could be brought 
against ‘ the city of the Lord’ than that 
of ‘ confusion.’ But thesins of Jerusalem 
justified the reproach: judicial murder, 
bribery, and false witness (* % 1%); dis- 
honour done to parents (’); sacrifice to 
false gods (*) ; gross sins of the flesh (1% 11); 
oppression and extortion (*1*). For all 
these sins Jehovah will ‘ deal with’ the 
city. 

The mention of the ‘ stranger’ should 
be noticed. Even when the state of 
Judah was falling, the religion of Jehovah 


had power to attract foreigners (cf. 


47 22, Be) " 

_ 17-22. Jerusalem to become a Furnace 
in which the House of Israel will be 
melted by Fire.—‘ Fire’ represents the 
extreme of punishment, and since Israel 


| is full of dross, he is to pass through fire. 


23-31. Every Class in the Land of Judah 


is corrupt: no Restorer to be found.— _ 


5 should be read: ‘ Whose princes (i.e. 
kings: cf.19++® 7) in the midst of -her 


are like a roaring lion.’ The order of 
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classes is (1) the king; (2) the priests; 
(3) the princes (ive. nobles); (4) the 
prophets; (5) the commons of the realm. 
All have sinned grievously. In particular 
the priests have been profane, and the 
prophets have predicted peace for the 
oppressors. No man has stood in the gap 
(as Josiah had done once: 2 K 22,23) to 
bring about a real reformation. (Jere- 
miah was not strong enough for this.) 

XXIII. 1-4. The Unfaithfulness of 
Samaria (Aholah) and of Jerusalem (Aho- 

libah) to Jehovah.—The same subject is 
treated in the same manner in 16, where, 
however, Samaria is introduced as a sub- 
ordinate subject. 

5-10. Samaria’s Dealings with Assyria. 
—Samaria’s ‘doting’ on the Assyrians 
began with Menahem, who usurped the 
throne of Israel and paid the king of 
Assyria 1,000 talents of silver to be 
confirmed in his kingdom (2 K 15 13°), 
Menahem’s example was followed by 
Hoshea (2 K 15 °°), as we learn from 
Assyrian records. Thus it was really 
Menahem and Hoshea who ‘doted’ on 
Assyria, but they must each have had a 
party behind him. But Hoshea brought 
about the catastrophe described in *% 1° 
by revolting from Assyriato Egypt. This 
political entanglement with Assyria led 
to the introduction of foreign cults into 
Israel: see 16134 with the comment. 

I-21. Jerusalem follows the Example 
of Samaria.—Ezekiel maintains here, as 
in 16°1!, that the sin of Jerusalem was 
greater than that of Samaria. This was 
because Jerusalem possessed the Temple 
of Jehovah, and had provoked the God of 
Israel to His face by introducing different 
kinds of idolatry into His Temple (8 11%; 
cf. 2 K21**7). Jerusalem ‘doted’ on 
Assyria under Ahaz (2 K 16°), and on 
Chaldea (Babylon) under Hezekiah (2 K 
201218), Later she was ‘ alienated from 
them ’ (1”), and they came against her as 
‘her destroyers. 

' 22-35. Judgement on Jerusalem will be 
delivered to the Chaldeans to Execute. 
Jerusalem must Drink the ‘Cup’ of 

. Samaria and Empty it. 

36-49. Summing up the Guilt of Sa- 
maria and Jerusalem: the Penalty.—The 
phrase ‘with their idols they have com- 
mitted adultery’ should be noted. Not 
literal ‘fornication’ or ‘adultery’ is 
meant usually in 16, 23, but unfaithful- 


ness to Jehovah by worship of other gods. - 


Once more the forefront of Israel’s offence 

is stated to be idolatry and particularly 

the cruel rites of Molech. ; 

_ XXIV. 1-14. The Beginning of the 
| for Jerusalem. The Parable of the 
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Caldron.—In 11° certain of the princes 
had used the metaphor of the caldron 
to express their confidence in the safety of 
those who had taken refuge in Jerusalem. 
The fortress was as a caldron: the fire 
might blaze fiercely without, but it could 
not reach the pieces of flesh within. The 
time had now come to test this confidence: 
it was year 9, month Io, day 10, and on 
this very day the Chaldeans. began their 
second attack on Jerusalem (2 K 25%). 
The ‘ caldron ’ would boil well. In > read 
‘and also pile the wood under it.’ 

But, Jehovah announces, the fire will 
burn until the caldron is empty; then 
the caldron itself will be consumed. 

15-27. Ezekiel’s Wife dies: no Mourn- 
ing to be made.—Once more Ezekiel is 
called upon to give a sign to assure men of 
the certainty of the doom of Jerusalem 
(ci..47 ff., 5+ f:, 12.2 fi.) Elis. beloved 
wife died suddenly, but he was to make 
none of the usual mourning for the dead. 
Public noisy lamentations are the custom 
GE “the> East (Ecclus 387% t%5. Mt o 23). 
but Ezekiel is to show no sign of grief; 
he may ‘ sigh, but not aloud’ (?”)._ The 
interpretation of his action is that in the 
overwhelming catastrophe when they of 
Jerusalem lose the Temple together with 
their sons and daughters, they will have 
no heart for formal lamentation: they 
will grieve in silence after the manner of 
Ezekiel. 

At this point Ezekiel’s prophesying to 
his own people halts during the long 
siege of Jerusalem. It starts again after 
year 12, month io, day 5, when the 
prophet received the decisive news, “ The 
city is smitten’ (33 **). 


XXV.- XXXII. Prophecies against 


| Foreign Nations——Ammon, for exalting 


over the fall of Judah, shall be destroyed 
from being a nation. Moab, for her satis- 
faction at the fall of Judah, shall suffer 
‘judgements.’ Edom, for taking ven- 
geance on Judah, shall suffer Divine 
vengeance at the hands of Israel. The 
Philistines for taking vengeance ‘ with 


despite’ shall suffer ‘ great vengeance hy 


from Jehovah (25). Tyre, because she 
flattered herself that Jerusalem’s fall 
should be Tyre’s gain, should be reduced 
toabaresea-rock. Thecity which traded 
with the whole world should ‘become 


desolate to the dismay of all seafaring 


nations (26,27). It will be seen from 
the contents of these prophecies against 
the five peoples that they belong to the 


time when the Temple was lying in ruins 

and Jerusalem lay waste after its second _ 
capture by the Chaldeans in 586 B.c. — 
‘The gates of Hades’ (Mt 161) seemed 
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to have prevailed against the Jewish 
Church, but in fact the five peoples 
perished, while Israel survived for cen- 
turies to receive. the Gospel. 

Tyre is of special interest because the 
king of Tyre was priest of Melkart (the 
Tyrian Baal), and the Temple of Melkart 
had world-wide fame. Its site was marked 
for those far out at sea by two tall columns 
of ‘sapphire’ (i.e. -lapis-lazuli). The 
wealth of the world in precious stones was 
lavished on it. 

XXVI., XXVII. describe the fall of 
Tyre as a political power, and the destruc- 
tion of its material wealth. But 28 strikes 
the distinctivly religious note. With the 
Hebrew eye for the concrete Ezekiel 
singles out the king of Tyre as representa- 
tive of his people and reveals his sin. 
The Tyrian is a man who thinks that he 
has tasted of the tree of knowledge and 
so is wise as God. In his sea stronghold 
he feels himself beyond the vicissitudes 
of time. He believes himself to be one 
of the holy who would never feel the 
profane touch of a conqueror, but ‘Thou 
shalt die the death of the uncircumcised ’ 
(themunclean):342°;4 In.*}*tthée-prophet 

' repeats his prediction in a parable. In 
Babylon there was a tradition of the 
daystar which fell from heaven. The 
Tyrian was as this daystar in the garden 
of God. The garden had a wall of 
precious stones, the stars; within that 
wall the Tyrian walked in safety under the 
protection of the anointed cherub ‘ that 
covereth,’i.e. that guardeth. The Tyrian 
sinned, so Jehovah rejected him, and the 

--—- guardian cherub destroyed him. 
ay Correct RV and read: every precious 
stone was thy wall (3°); in the day that thou 
wast created the anointed cherub that 
_ guardeth was prepared (}*"*); and the 
rh Bharaian cherub destroyed thee from the 
viens wedst (**). 
bets Compare in Rev 18 the description of 
‘Babylon’ the trading city, proud and 
-luxurious, which dealt in the souls of 
men and slew the prophets and the saints. 


_.. turbed by an enemy neighbour. 

- XXIX.-XXXII. contain a group of pro- 
_phecies against Egypt. Ifit beasked why 
_ Ezekiel denounces one particular nation 
so sternly, the answer is to be found in 
the history of its relations with Israel, 


‘The rest of 28 contains a prophecy 
against Zidon, which is described as a 
‘pricking brier’ to Israel Cr cf. Nu 
33°). After the removal of this ‘ brier,’ 
a — Israel is to dwell ‘ securely ’ (6), undis- 


rophet complains of his people’s ‘ fornica- 


tion” with Spt Ae ah mete 


na and particularly in the latest phase. The | 


that Israel participated in Egyptian 
idolatry. It was indeed hardly avoid- 
able. Egypt was Israel’s great neighbour, 
an ancient kingdom, with a great prestige. 
She was defensively strong, seeing that 
her eastern frontier consisted of a desert 
and a tangle of pestilential swamps. The 
Nile was a God to the Egyptians, and at 
least a great wonder to their neighbours 
Trade by sea with the cities of Phoenicia 
scattered the objects of Egyptian re- 
ligion all over Palestine, for Egypt was 
nothing if not ‘religious.’ Israel saw, 
wondered, and worshipped—amiss. 

The dates of the several prophecies 
aresignificant. In year1o, month 10, and 
year 11, month 3 (291,311) the last 
siege of Jerusalem was still in progress; 
in year 12, month 10, Ezekiel heard that 
the city had fallen , (321, 3374). But 
Egypt was acting all the time the part 
of the untrustworthy friend. Owing to 
her encouragement Zedekiah broke with 
Babylon and brought the Chaldean armies 
upon Jerusalem. An Egyptian army 
gave momentary relief, and then left the 
city to her fate. Egypt taught Israel to 
practise idolatry and to break faith. 

In the boast, ‘My river is mine own, 
and I have made it for myself’ (°), 
Pharaoh speaks in the character of ‘ the 
great dragon,’ the mysterious being who 
represents primeval godship (i.e. Chaos). 
With. * ’scf. -Is 36°. Egypt isto “be 
punished for forty years like Judah (4 °); 
and after its punishment to be only a 

base’ or ‘low’ kingdom as Judah was 
in the reign of Zedekiah (1714) subject 
to a foreign suzerain. With this prophecy 
cf. Jerias:* 3; 

How far the expectations of the two 
prophets were fulfilled is not at present 
known: the cuneiform records of the cam- 
paigns of Nebuchadrezzar are scanty. 
He made, however, an expedition against 
Egypt c. 568, i.e. some eighteen years 
later than the date of this prophecy, but 
about the date given in?’. 
a base kingdom under the Persian kings, 
Cambyses (529) and his successors. 

XXX. describes with fuller geographi- 
cal detail than 29 the judgement which 
Nebuchadrezzar will execute upon Egypt. 
In ® Ethiopia (“ Cush’ in Hebrew) is the 


land south of Egypt, and Libya (Hebrew 


‘ Put’) is the land to the west. Or Put 


Egypt became — : 


may be Egyptian ‘Punt,’ a land reached 


by a voyage down the Red Sea, possibly 


Somaliland. In * (RVm) ‘from Migdol | ; 
to Syene (Assuan) ’ means ‘ from north to 


south.’ In 1° * Noph’ (‘Moph’: Hos _ 


‘the eciae of ‘Lower Berrie In My 165 1 is 


9 *) is Memphis south of Old Cairo, « once * ; 
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‘No’ (‘ No-amon’ in Nah 3 °) is Thebes, 
once the capital of Upper Egypt. 

XXXI. is a parable which is based on 
Gen 2*14. God has a well-watered garden 
in which He plants the nations, described 
as trees. In the most favourable spot of 
all Egypt was planted; it surpassed all 
other trees in its growth. Then came 
pride and removal from this favoured 
place: ‘I have driven him out for his 
wickedness’ (cf. Gen 34). Pharaoh is 
brought down to Sheol and lies among 
the uncircumcised. This is the final 
touch in his punishment, for circumcision 
was practised in Egypt, and the priests 
at least were circumcised. Yet Egypt 
(ritually clean in his own estimation) 
must lie down among the ‘unclean’ 
$ should run: ‘ Behold, a true cedar, as 
one in Lebanon with fair branches . . .’ 
This cedar is Pharaoh, not ‘ the Assyrian.’ 
‘ The Assyrian ’ is a mistranslation here. 

XXXII. 1-16 (of later date than 29 16 
and 31) repeats the threats made in the 
two earlier passages. The sum of all is: 
“The sword of the king of Babylon shall 

- come upon thee’ (cf. 30 1% 11, 25), 

17-32, a passage dated in the twelfth 
year, enlarges on the dishonoured graves 
of the multitude of Egypt’s warriors who: 
are brought down to Sheol to lie among 
the unclean (‘uncircumcised’) of the 
nations. 

XXXII. 1-20. The Commission of 
Ezekiel.—This passage repeats 3 1°21 in a 
fuller form, and traverses some of the 
ground covered by 18. Ezekiel’s office 
is that of a watchman in time of war. 
3 lit. runs: ‘ If the people of the land take 
one man of theirnumber ...’ Ezekiel is 

_as this one man ; if he does not give warn- 
ing no one else will. He is to warn his 
people against wickedness, and to say: 
“O wicked man, thou shalt surely die.’ 
But Jehovah has no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked; the man who turns from 
his wickedness shall surely live. On the 
other hand, the man who trusts in his 
past righteousness and commits iniquity 

_ Shall die. . 
This passage differs from 18 in two 
respects. First, it does not state so fully 
what is meant by wickedness or by 
righteousness (cf. 185° and 118), 
Secondly, the proverb of the teeth set 
on edge is not given, and there is no 
reference to the results of heredity. In 
_ 33 Ezekiel teaches simply that the wicked 
man shall die, and the righteous man 
‘shall live. ‘I will judge you,’ says 
ehovah, ‘every one according to his 
ays.’ 1°shows that the exiles had fallen 


despair: how (whatever the prophet | 
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said) could they live (prosper) now ? 
Probably the reference is to the destruc- 
tion of the Temple of which they had at 
length heard. 

21-29. The news of the Fall of Jeru- 
salem reaches the Prophet. His Mouth 
is opened again to speak to his own 
People.—The late date of this passage is 
to be noted, ‘ year 12, month Io, day 5,’ 
whereas Jerusalem fell ‘year 11, month 4, 
day 9." The date refers perhaps rather 
to the revival of hope described in *4 than 
to the Fall of Jerusalem. The news of 
the catastrophe must have reached the 
exiles sometime within year 11. The 
confidence of those left in Palestine was 
ill-judged. They were still entangled in 
idolatry: they ate with the blood and 
looked to idols. The reference is, of 
course, to sacrifice made to idols: in 
sacrifices to Jehovah no fat nor blood was 
to be eaten (Lev 31%, 7%, e¢ al.). -For 
Israel’s idolatry and other sins the land 
would be made ‘a desolation and an 
astonishment ’ (#8), 

30-33. Ezekiel’s Words only ‘a very 
tuneful song’ to his People-—Those who 
denounce sins, whether satirists or 
preachers, always get a hearing, but the 
hearers seldom apply the words to them- 
selves so as to repent (cf. 81, 141, 201). 

XXXIV. 1-10. The Arraignment of the 
‘ Shepherds’ of Israel.—The reference is to 
the recent kings of Judah (cf. 191°; Jer 
22 19-23 4), where the character of these 
kings is sketched: they were oppressors 
and reprobate. 


11-16. Jehovah will be the Shepherd - 


of His People.—In ™ !* translate: ‘ Behold 
I, even I, will care for my sheep, and will 
examine their (hurts), as a shepherd 
examineth his flock.’ 

17-24. Jehovah will Judge between one 
Sheep and another.—The flock suffered 


not only from the oppression and from | 
the neglect of the shepherds (the kings), 


but also from the selfish greed of some of 
the sheep themselves. 
destroy ‘ the fat and the strong,’ i.e. the 
rich among the people, who deprived the 
‘poor of their share of ‘the pastures.’ 


To ensure the future prosperity of the | 
flock Jehovah will raise up a single 
shepherd, David, over them. He shall 
be ‘prince’ (Nasi in Hebrew), not ‘king,’ 
under Jehovah their God. So in Jer ~ 
Lord will raise up to David 


Hog 2 the 


So Jehovah will 


a righteous Branch,’ who shall execute es aN i 


judgement and justice in the land. © 


25-31. God’s Covenant of Peace.—The — 
| language of this section is remarkable. » 
| Jehovah will make a Covenant of Peace 
Now covenants are 
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with His people. 
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made only at great epochs of history, as 
e.g. after the Flood, when the world of 
Gen 6-8 was left a tabula rasa (Gen 9 *). 
So the offer through Ezekiel of a Covenant 
came at a marked epoch. The Temple 
was in ruins, and Palestine lay waste 
(33 78). But the Covenant offers new 
prosperity to the.people. The offer is 
as ample as may be. The flock, shall 
dwell safely in ‘ the wilderness,’ i.e. in the 
open pasture lands free from fear of wild 
beasts. There shall be no flood, nor 
drought, but seasonable rains. The yoke 
of the oppressor shall be broken, and 
Israel shall be no longer the prey of the 
nations. From being desolate the land 
shall become a ‘ plantation’ of God, like 
the garden of Eden (36 %°; Gen 2:8 ff.); it 
shall be a glory, and not’a shame to its 
inhabitants. 

The close of this prophecy is emphatic. 
Jehovah addresses His people directly 
and with comfort: ‘Ye are my flock, 
nay, ye are more, ye are Adam (so the 
Hebrew), my special creation of old’ 
(Gen 1 2628), 

XXXV.. Jehovah’s Judgement on 
Mount Seir (Edom: cf. 25 1%14)—The 
judgement briefly stated in 25 is now 
more fully described. The indictment of 
Edom has three counts: (1) Edom has 
had a ‘ perpetual enmity ’ against Israel; 
(2) when Jerusalem fell Edom helped in 
the massacre of the inhabitants; (3) Edom 
hopes to occupy the land of Israel, now 


that Israel has gone into captivity (1°). 


To intensify Edom’s fault is the fact of 
blood relationship: Esau (Edom) and 
Jacob (Israel) were brothers (Ob 1% 11; 
Mal 1” 8). ® should be rendered: 


Surely I made thee of blood kinship 
(with Israel), 
So thy kindred (blood) shall pursue 
thee); 
Surely thou hast hated kinship (lit. 
“blood ’’), 
So thy kindred shall pursue thee.’ 


The same threat is more plainly made 
in 2514: ‘I will lay my vengeance upon 
Edom by the hand of my people Israel.’ 
In * the watercourses are the deep dry 


_ beds of mountain streams in which 


fugitives might hide for awhile. The 
end of }* should run: “ Shé (i.e. Jerusalem) 
is desolate (without inhabitants); they 


' (her mountains) are delivered to us to 
- enjoy.’ 


XXXVI. 1-15. The Consolation of the 


_ Mountains of Israel._T he denunciation of 


Edom is naturally followed by the con- 


-solation of Israel; the desolate mountains 
of Israel will henceforth be tilled and 
mre 538° 


sown by their rightful, pdssessors. Once 
these mountains supplied a reproach, a 
common taunt, for Israel’s malevolent 
neighbours to use (*), now they will yield 
fruitful harvests for the exiles, whose 
return is near (*). Yet more the promise 
is that man and beast shall ‘ multiply 
and be fruitful’ (Gen1?*) upon the 
mountains. Again from of old Canaan 
had the evil reputation of devouring its 
inhabitants (Nu 13 *), i.e. it was subject 
to devastating epidemics (1S 5°, 61%; 
25248) Ama? ch “Bx 30%)2) > 730 
Jehovah promises that these shall cease 
(+4), and that the land shall give no ‘ cause 
of stumbling’ whatever to the inhabi- 
tants from henceforth. 

16-32. Israel’s Uncleanness: Israel to 
be Restored ‘ for mine holy name’s sake.’— 
Israel, Jehovah declares, was ‘ unclean’ 
(i.e. idolatrous), in their own land, and still 
‘unclean’ when they dwelt scattered 
among the nations. Therefore not for 
their own sakes, but for His Name’s sake 
He will gather them together and restore 
them totheirownland. Butmerechange 
of place brings no improvement, and 
therefore Jehovah will give Israel a new 
heart and a new spirit (7°). A similar 
promise is made in 11 !*%, where ‘ one 
heart’ is offered to Israel, i.e. an un- 
divided heart which will follow Jehovah 
only. 

33-38. The Restoration of Israel.—The 
land, so the promise runs, will be again 
tilled; its ruined cities will be restored; 
and the population will swarm once more, 
like the flocks of sheep which were driven 
to Jerusalem to supply her feasts. 

XXXVII. 1-14. A Vision and a Parable 
for Israel’s Comfort; the Restoration of 
the Nation.—The preceding chapter closed 
with a promise that the land of Israel— 
desolate now—should again swarm with 
inhabitants. But Israel found the 
promise hard tobelieve. Before Jerusalem 
fell they had been full of vain confidence 
(cf. 4, 5, with comment; 11148, with 
comment), after the catastrophe they 
sank into the deepest depression (11, 33 3°). - 
Their minds were dulled; the promise 
unassisted could not penetrate. Israel’s 
despair was expressed in the current say- 
ing: ‘Our bones are dried up: our hope 
is lost.’ They would never be a nation 
again. But now a vision was given to 
Ezekiel which attached itself to the 
popular saying. Jehovah showed Israel 
to the prophet as a vast quantity of bones 
scattered over the valley. They were dry 


and disjointed as the bones of mex who ~ 


have been long dead. But twice at the” 
Lord’s command Ezekiel prophesied over : 


‘a 
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them, and the bones became first bodies, 
and then living men. The empty valley 
became filled with ‘an exceeding great 


army. Such an army Israel might still 
become. Jehovah Himself interprets the 
vision: He will bring scattered Israel 


out of their ‘ graves,’ that is out of the 
dark places in which they are held captive, 
and will bring them home again. 

15-28. The Restoration completed.— 
Something still remained to be done. 
The union of the tribes of Israel which 
had been broken owing to the fault of 
Rehoboam (i K 121) must be restored: 
the kingdom must return to its former 
state as it was in the reign of David when 
all Israel had ‘one shepherd.’ Jehovah 
will place His ‘sanctuary’ for evermore 
among them, and be their God. See 
further Intro., 2 (v). 

XXXVIII. 1-23. ‘Gog’ invades the 
Land of Israel and is overthrown there. 


I-13. The Purpose of Gog.—The last, 


chapter was full of reassurance for Israel, 
who were to be restored to their country 
and to enjoy the prosperity which they 
once enjoyed under David. 

But in Israel’s mind one terrible doubt 
lingered: What of the barbarians of the 
far north? For about a century before 
Ezekiel hunger and the pressure of other 
barbarous nations had been driving them 
southward. Before 7oo B.c. the Cim- 
merians were south of the Caucasus; 
' moving westward through Asia Minor 

they took Sardis in 652 B.c. (Herod..,i, 15) 
but a little later they were driven out. 
Then the Scythians, a people possibly 
related to the Cimmerians, passed round 
the eastern end of the Caucasus, traversed 
Syria, and reached the frontier of Egypt. 
There they too were stayed by the forti- 
fications and by the ‘ presents ’ of Psam- 
metichus I c. 630-625. But these archer- 
horsemen left their mark* on Palestine in 
the name of Scythopolis (formerly Beth- 
- Shean) in the Jordan valley. 

Might they not come again, and spoil 
Ezekiel’s glowing picture of the future 
of Israel? These barbarians seemed to 
represent the ancient power of Chaos and 
the Abyss, something indeed outside 
Jehovah’s ordered realm. 

“But Ezekiel faced the whoie matter 
without flinching. Jehovahis Lord of the 
- whole earth; His arm can reach to bring 

- pack His exiled people from all remote 
ands; so He is Lord also of the distant 


'* As the name Beth-Shean. has survived in a | 


corrupt form to this day, it is perhaps more prob- 


es, able that the name Scythopolis was given to the 


town, because some Scythian soldiers of Alexander, 
_. or Antigonus, or Seleucus were settled there.— 


= 


notth and of its savage inhabitants. If 


Meshech and Tubal come out of their , 


place to descend upon Israel like a cloud, 
it is the Lord’s doing, and the Lord who 
brought them into Palestine will utterly 
destroy them there. 

Gog boasts (says the prophet) that he 
will come upon unwalled villages, upon a 
people who dwell trustingly without ‘ bars 
or gates.’ The newly returned exiles of 
course had to think rather of cultivating 
neglected fields for their immediate needs 
than of rebuilding the walls of cities. The 
merchants from Sheba in the south and 
Tarshish in the west will be on the watch 
to profit, when Gog wishes to make 
merchandise of his spoil, and the ‘ young 
lions’ who love to devour men (cf. 19 * °) 
will be at hand to buy Israelite slaves from 
the spoiler. But all these expectations 
are only an empty dream. 

14-23. The Destruction of Gog.—Gog 
and his ways are all known from of old 
to Jehovah (!”); he is in the Lord’s hands. 
All natural powers will combine against 
him ; earthquake and storm and pestilence 
will destroy him; and every man’s sword 
will be turned against his fellow; as it was 
with the mingled hordesof Midian (Jg 7 ”*) 
so will it be with the mingled hordes of 
Gog. So by delivering Israel from the 
greatest of all dangers Jehovah will be 


magnified and His glory made known | 


among many nations. 

The key of this chapter is in *, which 
conveys an idea unfamiliar to the modern 
mind. It is that Jehovah does all that 
is done, whether good or bad, profitable 
or injurious (cf. Am 3 ®; Is 45”). Soeven 
the invasion of Gog can only be an act 
of God. * (addressed to Gog) should 
therefore be rendered: ‘ I will restore thee 
and put hooks into thy jaws, and bring 
thee forth.’ 

The barbarians after their defeats will 
be allowed by Jehovah to recover and 
to pour forth their hordes once ‘more 
against Israel. 

XXXIX. 


throw.—Repetition is a conspicuous fea- 
ture of this book. Ezekiel as a preacher 


was obliged to repeat his discourses (with 


variations) in order to impress his mes- 
sages upon his people. His book reflects 
the conditions of his preaching. The 
cherubim are described in 1 and again 


into. 2%? is repeated in 344. Ezekiel — 
is to be a watchman in 317, and again» 


in 331°. Jerusalem is described as an 


so 


‘ 
= x 


1-22. A Second Prophecy 
concerning Gog’s Invasion and his Over-_ 


WLS 


unfaithful wife both in 16 and in 23, and 
‘ | 1,2. Render: ‘Behold, Ilookuponthee, 
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O Gog, . . . and I will restore thee (to 
thy former strength), and will stir thee 
up ... and I will bring thee upon the 
mountains of Israel.’ Though Gog im- 
agines that he is acting for himself, in 
reality Jehovah is hauling him forth with 
a hook in his lip (like some prisoner to the 
Assyrians), that he may invade Israel 
(384). But he is being led forth thus 
not to victory, but to annihilating defeat: 
Gog and all his hordes shall fall on the 
mountains of Israel: it shall take seven 
months to bury them. As for their 
weapons abandoned on the mountains, 
they shall last Israel seven years for 
kindlings for fires. (Wood, it should be 
noted, entered largely into the manu- 
facture of shields and bucklers as well as 
of bows and arrows. A wooden frame 
was the basis, over which a skin was 
stretched. The skin was oiled, so that 
the attacking weapon should glance off its 
surface: Is21*.) Before the buriers 
could finish their work the vultures and 
the jackals would take their fill. Such 
details as these were only too well known 
to Ezekiel and his audience. They were 
needed to bring his message home. So 
both the nations and Israel, the prophet 
says, will learn the Glory of Jehovah. 
23-29. Jehovah justified in the eyes 
of the Heathen.—How were the heathen 
to believe in the supreme Godhead of 
Jehovah, as long as His Temple was in 
ruins and His people in captivity ? The 
Gentile doubt is to be resolved by Israel’s 
return, by Israel’s prosperity, and by 
the Spirit of Jehovah resting on Israel. 
Israel’s great calamity can now be ex- 
plained by Israel’s revolt against Jehovah. 
_  XL.-XLVIII. The Vision of the New 
Jerusalem.—In these last nine chapters 
the prophet loses himself in the seer. He 
has a vision full of details as a master- 
painter’s picture of a new age for Israel. 
' Ezekiel has no hope for the present 
433 es 23 his eye is fixed on the future. 
He is a dreamer, but a practical dreamer. 
He desires a new Israel, but he wishes 
to build it on the old foundations, that is 
on a Temple rebuilt, on a King who has 
_ become a constitutional ruler (a ‘ Prince’), 
on a priesthood reformed, on rules of 
purity revised and strengthened, on a 
sacrificial system carefully regulated, on 


: oe Holy Land redivided among the tribes 


on new principles. He might almost be 
_ writing chapters of Leviticus or Numbers. 


Ezekiel was now fifty years of age, an 


old man as they count age in the East. 


_ He had spent five-and-twenty years in 
exile, and for fourteen years Jerusalem 
fates prostrate with its ruined eae: | 


The natural man could have seen no 
warrant for hope in the-circumstances of 
his time: we know indeed that the people 

‘ despaired of the republic’ (37). But 
the spirit of Jehovah was in Ezekiel: he 
was a prophet, a seer, who saw in vision 
things unseen as yet. In ‘visions’ of 
God he beheld the Temple of Jerusalem 
restored, and these visions so real to him 
that he proceeded to deliver fresh legisla- 
tion from Jehovah for the better govern- 
ment of the Temple and of the people 
who were to rally round it. To Ezekiel 
the vision came (it is to be noted) with 
authority. He did not simply ‘ see’ the 
things, he wasshown them. A Heavenly 
Being, ‘a man whose appearance was 
as of bronze ’—a deep glowing metal— 
led the prophet from point to point, and 
measured all that he showed. What a 
sense of reality is given in that measuring ! 
That which can be measured can be 
touched. Itisa material temple of which 
Ezekiel speaks. It is true that the new 
Jerusalem which St. John saw in the 
Apocalypse was also subjected to measure- 
ment, but St. John adds touches to show 
that his Jerusalem is spiritual: it has no 
temple, for the Almighty and the Lamb 
are the Temple thereof: it has no light of 
sun and moon, for ‘ the glory of God did 
lighten it, and the lamp thereof is the 
Lamb’ (Rev BisAe ie) 

Ezekiel’s temple, however, is material; 
he is charged to tell his people all that~ 
he is shown. They, no doubt, when the 
signal is given, are to set to work to build 
all that the prophet has seen, and to 
submit themselves to keep the regulations 
for the future which he is delivering to 
them. The vision of Ezekiel imposes 
a new religious task upon his people 
(40 4, 43 1° ff.). He becomes a lawgiver, 
but he ‘must not therefore be thought to 
have ceased to be a prophet. 

XL. 5-XLII. 20. The Description of the 
Temple: its Measurements.—The new. 
Temple is described here more fully than 
Solomon’s Temple in 1K6. Perhaps 
the chief stress is laid on the measures — 
to be taken to preserve its ceremonial 
purity. The first. object which is shown 
to the prophet is a substantial wall 
(Hebrew homah) about 7% feet high 
(‘six cubits’) and 7} feet broad, en- 
closing the Temple and its courts. The 
purpose of this wall is ‘to make separa- 
tion between that which was holy and 
that which was common.’ It is to be 


| noted that in 43 ° the complaint is made 
-wall (Hebrew hiv) ) — 


that only a pa 
separated Solomon’s Temple from the 
ay of the aaa There’ were. ike 
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in the walls on the east, north, and south 
(40 & 2% 24) with ‘lodges’ or ‘guard 
chambers’ for the Templé guards. There 
was no gate on the west, because the 
Holy of Holies was there. Worshippers 
approached from the east and faced west- 
ward (cf. 81%). The sanctity of the 
Temple was. further protected by the 
provision of two courts, an outer as well 
asaninner. Seven steps led to the outer 
court, and eight to the inner. 

Just at the entrance of the inner court 
was a place set out with eight tables in 
all, for the washing and killing of the 
Sacrificial victims (°**!). Here too the 
victims were cut up in pieces for offering 
at the altar, so that one priest might 
offer the head, another the shoulder, and 
so on. Nine (eleven) priests were em- 
ployed at the sacrifice of a ram, and 
twenty-four when a bullock was offered. 
The Mishnah gives particulars: Tamid 
31, 4 fin.; Yoma 2 *’. 

A further sign of care for preserving 
the purity of the new Temple appears in 
the fact that service at the altar itself is 
reserved for those priests who are 
described as ‘sons of Zadok’ (40 * 46: 
Gt, 43 29 f442%2) and. 1«16);.. ‘The sons 
of Zadok (it seems) had been Jerusalemite 
priests, who had not shared in the irre- 
gular high-place worship which had pre- 
vailed in country districts outside the 
city. This worship, though offered to 
Jehovah, had certainly absorbed some 
heathen practices. 

From 41} it appears that the old plan 
of Solomon’s building is to be kept. The 
new Temple like the old is to consist of 


an outer hall (Hebrew heykal) 40 cubits 


_ the regulation laid down in 4 


£ 
> 


in length, and an inner hall, ‘ the holy of 
holies’ called the ‘oracle’ in 1K 6°, 
20 cubits (about 25 feet) square. Like 
the old Temple again the néw is to be 
enclosed by priests’ chambers, so that the 
sanctuary itself is protected from any 
externaltouch. Inthesechambers (which 


- touch the holy place) the holy things, 


those offerings and portions of the sacri- 
fices which are assigned to the priests, 


are to be kept and eaten in due time. 


So too the holy garments of the priests 
are not to be taken into the outer court. 
Not less striking perhaps as a measure 
to preserve the sanctity of the Temple is 
yee tim BAY 


area of the Temple is to be protected by 


% a broad strip of neutral territory com- 
i pletely enclosing it. 


~ XLIII. 1-4. The Return of the Glory 


~ of the God of Israel to the Temple —In 11 * 


manner of life; they were to have no 


{XLIv. 


of Olives. The Glory lingered as though 
reluctant to depart altogether. In 431 ff. 
the prophet witnesses the return of the 
Glory: the old Temple which had been so 
deeply defiled with idolatry was gone, 
and a new Temple as yet unpolluted stood 
in its place. Into this Jehovah could 
enter. 

5-12. Jehovah offers a New Covenant. 
—The Lord’s return is not uncondi- 
tional. He will abide for ever in the 
new Temple, if... The Temple must 
be no longer defiled. The plan of the 
new Temple and the regulations con- 
cerning it are made known through 
Ezekiel to the people, ‘that they may 
keep the whole form thereof, and all the | 
ordinances thereof, and do them.’ A 
revelation is made to them; conformity 
to its terms is required of them. 

13-27. The New Altar, and the Atone- 
ment to be made for it.—The only atone- 
ment known before Christ’s coming was 
by sacrifice, hence an altar has to be 
provided. But the altar itself, though 
new and unused, has to be cleansed and 
atoned for. After this atonement has 
been made for the altar, sacrifices of the 
ordinary kind may be offered upon it. 

The whole transaction shows how great 
is the weight of sin which rests upon 
Israel. 

XLIV. 1-4. The Glory of Jehovah 
seen (once more) in the Temple.—Ezekiel 
is brought to the east gate which is now ——- 
shut. No man shall again enter it, now 
that Jehovah has entered by it. - 

5-14. No Profane Person is any longer 
to enter the Temple.—In the days of the 
kingdom foreign persons were employed 
in the house of God. Such were the 
Gibeonites who were made ‘hewers of 
wood and drawers of water .. . for the © 
altar of Jehovah’ (Jos9?’), and again 
the Carites, foreign royal guards, who 
were brought into the Temple by Je-' 
hoiada the priest (2 K 114). Uncircum- 
cised strangers and Levites who had 
officiated in heathen high places were 
admitted to the sanctuary. aio eee 

15-31. The Priests, the Sons of Zadok. ss” 
Only the sons of Zadok, as laid down be- 
fore, were to approach the altar, and = 
these were to observe the rules of ritual = 
purity. They were to. be ‘clean’ in | of 
person, and they were not to treat the 
‘holy’ garments as common; when ~— 
clothed in them the priests were not to 
mingle with the people. Further, they — 
were to be separate from the people in 


ays 
landed possessions; their marriages were _ a 


Ezekiel had a vision of the withdrawal Sse 1 ft 
of the Glory from the city to the Mount | under stricter regulations, Crea 
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XLV. 1-8. Canaan to be divided up 
afresh on the Return from Captivity.— 
Israel had gone into captivity as a punish- 
ment for many sins, and not least perhaps 
. for the sin of the great in dispossessing the 
poor and weak of their holdings of land. 
Canaan was Jehovah’s land; He had given 
it to Israel in the days of Joshua by 
lot (Jos 18 14°), now it was His once more 
to give and distribute as in the Mosaic 
era. No obstacle is contemplated to such 
a redistribution: Ezekiel regards the land 
as standing empty; indeed, in 33 7%? he 
describes ‘the mountains of Israel’ as 
desolate that none shall pass through.’ 

The prophet requires in the first place 
that. Israel should set apart a ‘holy’ 
portion of the land for the site of the 
Temple, and for the residence of the holy 
persons, the Priests and the Levites. 
After these the Prince is assigned a portion 
bordering on the sacred land with a warn- 
ing attached that he should be content 
with his portion. The arrangements for 
Priests-and Levites are repeated in 48 °14, 
and the proviso is added that the Levites 
are not to alienate their lands, nor the 
fruits which come from them. 

9-15. Due Sacrifices to be offered.— 
Cheating in sacrifices was a fault well 
known both among the Jews (Mal r $), 
and among other nations. Ezekiel, who 
is working for a new era, demands just 
weights and measures, in the first instance 
(no doubt) that the sacrifices may be 
honestly offered. The offerings of oil 
and of barley are to be made by ‘just 
measure. 

16, 17. The mutual Duty of People 
and of Prince.—The whole people shall 
contribute to the offering to be made; 
the Prince is to see that it is rightly 
offered to God. In this way the Prince 
carries on the tradition of Solomon (1 K 
8 68-65). 

18-25. Three ‘Feasts’ to be observed 
with Sacrifices.—The first day of the first 
month, New Year’s Day, the Temple is 
to be ‘ cleansed’ with sacrifice. On the 
_ fourteenth day the Passover is to be held, 
and particular sacrifices are prescribed 
to be offered daily for a week. On the 
fifteenth day of the seventh month the 


autumn harvest feast is to be held with | 


the same sacrifices as for the Passover. 
Yet more detailed directions are given in 


menon ina prophetical writing (v. infra). 
XLVI. 1-15. Sacrifices on the Sabbath 
and on the New Moon. The Daily Offer- 


, Wes ing.—This passage might seem from its 


contents to have been taken from 
Leviticus or Numbers. Full detailed 


542 


instructions for the offering of sacrifices 
are given. The whole passage reads 
strangely beside the many prophetic 
utterances depreciatory of sacrifice. 
Even Ezekiel’s contemporary, Jeremiah 
the prophet-priest of Anathoth, joins the 
prophetic chorus: ‘I spake not unto 
your fathers, nor commanded them in 
the day that I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings 
or sacrifices; but this thing I commanded 
them, saying, Hearken unto my voice, 
and‘I will be your God, and ye shall be 
my people’ (Jer 7*?f.). With this may 


~be compared Hos 6 ®; Am 5 71-24; Mic 6 ®8; 


Is 11217; cf. 1S 15 72. We should, how- 
ever, be wrong if we concluded that the 
great prophets condemned Sacrifice abso- 
lutely. Their view is most clearly given 
in Hos6*: ‘I desire mercy, and not 
sacrifice; and the knowledge of God 
more than burnt offerings.’ In other 
words, Jehovah requires mercy towards 
men, and acknowledgement of God as 
primary duties, and sacrifice and burnt 
offerings as secondary. Ezekiel’s own 
mind is perhaps most concisely described 
in the appendix (!* 1°) to Ps 51: ‘ Do good 
in thy good pleasure unto Zion; build 
thou the walls of Jerusalem. Then shalt 
thou delight in the sacrifices of righteous- 
ness. ...’ The prophet believes that 
in a restored Jerusalem and from a 
reformed people Jehovah will accept the 
sacrifices which He had refused at the 
hands of a corrupt and idolatrous nation. 


16-18. The Prince shall not Seize the - 


Land of any of the Commonalty.—The very 
next utterance of Ezekiel shows that 


though he is keen for the due performance ~ 


of the cultus, he is equally stout on behalf 
of the rights of the poor. He resents the 
oppression practised by the later kings of 
Judah {19 °*: ef. Jeraz124%); 
of Naboth’s vineyard was repeated (with 
variations) in Judah, and Ezekiel was 
willing to play the part of Elijah. 
19-24. The Boiling Places for the 
Sacrifices. —The passover lamb must be 
‘roasted with fire,” but the victims of 
other sacrifices were boiled to be eaten 
(Ex 29% £.; 1S 2 3 3y, 
XLVII. 3-12. The Life-giving Waters 
(River of Life)—Canaan the Promised 
Land is sometimes described as ‘a land 


| flowing with milk and honey,’ a land for 
the following chapter, a strange pheno- 


shepherds, sometimes again as ‘a land 


| of wheat and barley and vines and fig ‘4 
| trees and pomegranates,’ 
| agriculturalists (Dt 8 §). 


a land for 
But 
two descriptions cover between them two- 
thirds of the land, a third remains, namely — 
the district Pane of Sorte vie in- 


The story - 


if these © 
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cludes the Dead Sea. This is described 
by George Adam Smith (Hist. Geography, 
262) as follows: 

“From the hard limestone of the range 
{fon which Jerusalem stands] .. . the 
land sinks swiftly and as it seems 
shuddering through softer formations, 
desert and chaotic, to a depth of which 
you cannot see the bottom ... to the 
coasts of a bitter sea. Across this 
emptiness rise the hills of Moab, and it is 
their bare edge which forms the eastern 
horizon of Judea. The depth, the 
haggard desert through which the land 
sinks into it, the singularity of that gulf 
and its prisoned sea conspire to produce 
on the inhabitants of Judza a moral effect 
such as, I suppose, is created by no other 
frontier in the world.’ 

The district thus described forms no 
inconsiderable part of the Holy Land, 
and now that the time has come, as Ezekiel 
reckons it, for Jehovah to give back the 
lost land to His people, the time has also 
come for healing this barren plot. Jeho- 
vah, the prophet announces, will perfect 
His gift. A stream of water, growing in 
volume as it flows, shall proceed from the 
House and shall fertilize the land. Life 
shall flourish where death once prevailed: 
even the Dead Sea shall be turned by the 
stream into sweet waters. Fish shall 
abound in the once salt barren sea, and 
fruit trees shall flourish on the once barren 
shores. And yet (for the priest’s eye 
takes details in) shall some salt still be 
found by the Dead Sea margin. It was 
needed for sacrifice [Lev 21°] and also 
for health. ~ 

The stream which Ezekiel saw appears 
again in Rev 221 as ‘a river of water of 
life, bright as crystal, proceeding out of 
the throne of God and of the Lamb.’ 
And ‘ a tree of life ’ also appears on either 
side of the river, ‘ bearing twelve manner 
of fruits, yielding its fruit every month: 

_and the leaves of the tree were for the 
healing of the nations.’ 

13-XLVIII. 29. Distribution of the 
Land to be made, a Holy Portion (‘ Obla- 


ion’) bei eserved.—This subject was | 
sys heen ; ‘| two (Hebrew) words of the book closes 


one important line of thought which | 
marks this prophecy. Jehovah solemnly — 
forsook His city and summoned the 


introduced in 45 18: here it receives fuller 
treatment. In 472%! the boundaries of 


the land to be*divided are given, but not | 


quite clearly. Ezekiel “the priest’ is 


in touch with ‘ the real’ (his real), when — 


he ptophesies of the Temple and the 
sacrifices. But in dealing with the 
- geography of distant Canaan he lapses 

into an ideal treatment of his theme, and 


3 Seen 


oe 


loses touch with the actual state of things 
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in that country. He plans as though his 
native landlayempty While his scheme 
for the restoration of the Temple and its 
services is practical, even if not im- 
mediately practicable, his scheme for the 
resettlement of the land is a far-off dream. 
The ‘moral’ of his dream is the old 
prophetic teaching against earth-hunger. 
Each tribe is to receive the same extent of 
territory as the rest (48 1°’. 23-27), (With 
this we may compare the vision of the 
Apocalypse in which twelve thousand out 
of every tribe of Israel were ‘ sealed ’ for 
the triumph ofthe Lamb: Rev 74.) There 
is to be no inequality between tribe and 
tribe, when the great Restoration takes 
place. The moral interest prevails with 
Ezekiel, as may be seen further from 
47 72-23, where he lays down that the 
sojourner ’ is to receive a share of the 
land when it is distributed. His thought 
for the ‘sojourner’ is shown also” in 
22 ce 290 
[Note.—‘ Stranger’ is a taulty rendering 
in these passages. It should be reserved 
for the Hebrew 2za7v, which often means 
a real foreigner, a man uncircumcised. | 
For 48 °° (the Holy Oblation) and 
21, 22 (the Prince’s portion), see on 45 *°*. 
30-35. The City and its Gates.—Much 


hhas been said about the land, but the 


prophet’s last words must be about the 
city which expresses in summary all that 
Ezekiel has to teach of the Future Age. 
The city measures 4,500 ‘ measures’ on 
each side: it lies ‘foursquare’ like 
the new Jerusalem of the Apocalypse 
(Rev 2116). The regular outward form 
is a symbol of the inner perfection of the 
city. 
A further symbol is given in the de- 
scription of the gates of the city. There 
are twelve gates each of which bears 
the name of one of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. They are a symbol of the restored 
unity of the people. The city belongs 
neither to Judah nor to Benjamin, but 
to all the tribes. 
city that is compact together: whither 


| the tribes go up’ (Ps 122 * *). 


The name of the city given in the last 


Chaldeans to destroy it (8-11). But He 


is to return to it with equal solemnity, — 
and to dwell once more in His Temple » 


(431 ff.). So the city is to be called, by 
all who 
‘ Jehovah is there.” 


Jerusalem is built ‘as a. 


see it, Jehovah—shammah, — Y 
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DANIEL 
By L. Ev.tiotr Binns 


WHEN the ordinary reader thinks of the 
Old Testament prophets, he thinks in- 
evitably of the four great figures of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. At the 
back of his mind there is perhaps a recol- 
lection of having seen these four in a 
stained-glass window or in some great 
painting. Such a reader is startled to 
find that the Hebrew Old Testament 
knows nothing of four great prophets, and 
that it does not count the Book of Daniel 
as a prophetic writing at all. 

Of the man Daniel’ we have no know- 
ledge beyond the picture of him pre- 
sentedin the book. Itis usually supposed 
that the author borrowed the name from 
Ezek 14 14, 28°, where it is used of a 
figure, presumably of pre-exilic date (and 
therefore far earlier than the ‘ prophet ’), 
remembered by the Jews in Babylon on 
account of his wisdom and uprightness. 

The book is written partly in Hebrew 
(r 1-2 47, 8-12) and partly in Aramaic 
(2 #-7 98), and so far no convincing reason 
for the Change has been offered. Some say 
it was originally allin Aramaic, but before 
it could be included in the Canon part of 
it had to be turned into Hebrew. Others 

"suggest that the Aramaic parts were to 
be read by the common people, the 
Hebrew by the learned: but this theory 
breaks down when it is remembered that 
the change in 2* comes in the middle of 
a single narrative. It would seem that 

all clue to the difference has been lost. 

_.. The book divides naturally into two parts: 

aod (a) «-6, which forms a‘series of narratives 
dealing with the adventures of Daniel 


and his companions; (b) 7-12, which con- . 


jae sists of four visions in which the history 
of the known world is portrayed in sym- 


me . bolical form from the Exile in Babylon 
- to the final triumph of the saints. Be- 
tween these two parts of the book there 


_ isa real difference, not so much of outlook 
but of atmosphere, and in recent years 
_ the feeling has been growing amongst 


_ on older sources, possibly on an Aramaic 
apocalypse (this might explain in part 


writer incorporated into his own work. 
_ Daniel as a whole makes use of earlier 


- older writers. 
_the LXX version differs considerably 
_ from the Hebrew text, both in details as 


_ scholars that the earlier part may be based’ 
_ the difference of language) which the | 


, material, traditions of an apocalyptical | 
_ nature to which references can be found in © 
It should be noted that 


a : : . , 
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well as in the range of its contents, and 
large additions (Susanna, the Song of the 
Three Children, and the Story of Bel and 
the Dragon) have been made to it. The 
version of Theodotion is much nearer the 
original, and in quite early days came to be 
used by the Church in preference to LXX. 
Although the book nowhere claims to 
have been written by Daniel, the older 
scholars almost without exception con- 
cluded that it was by him, and therefore 
a product of the age in which he was sup- 
posed to have lived, namely at the end 
of the Babylonian and the beginning of 
the Persian period. This view has been 
abandoned as untenable by practically 
all scholars of the present day, and even 
so conservative a critic as Sellin concludes 
that its date in the Maccabaan period 
‘is proved to demonstration’ (Jntrod. 
to Old Testament, 232). The reasons for 
placing Daniel in the middle of the 2nd 
century B.C, are many, and, as they have 
independent force, quite convincing. In 
the first place the fact, already stated, that 
Daniel finds no place in the Prophetic 
Canon of the Jewish Seriptures is very 
striking: there may have been reasons 
other than a late date to account for this 
exclusion,, but none have yet been dis- 
covered which bear examination. It is 
generally held that the Prophetic Canon 
was closed early in the 2nd century, at 
which time Daniel was presumably not 
written. In further support of this late 
date can be adduced the omission of any 
mention of the book in Jewish literature 
before the 2nd century. It appears in 
the Sibylline Oracles (after 160 B.c.) and 
in 1 Mac 2 ®© (after 135 B.c.), also in The 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (c. 
I0g-106 B.C.); but in the list of great men 
in Ecclus 44-49 in which the other prophets — 
are mentioned there is complete silence 
as to Daniel. Josephus, indeed, states 
that when Alexander visited the Temple 
(Ant., IX, viii, 5)-he inspected the book. 
But as the whole account of the visit is _ 
probably an invention his testimony is 
not of much value. 
A third argument for the late date 


| comes from the language of the book. — 


The appearance in it of Greek or Persian | 

words which are supposed not tohave been — 
known until a much later time is a — 
phenomenon to which (so it seems tome) __ 
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our knowledge of the diffusion of words 
is so slight that we cannot dogmatize. 
But we cannot escape from the significance 
of the type of Aramaic which forms a great 
part of the book itself. Experts like 
S. A. Cook state that it is a later type of 
Aramaic than that of the Elephantine 
Papyri (c. 408), and in his Textbook of 
North Semitic I nscriptions, xix, G. A. 
‘ Cooke quite definitely assigns it to the 2nd 
century. But the weightiest argument 
of all follows on an examination of the 
actual contents. Such an enquiry shows 
us that the writer had a very exact and 
detailed knowledge of events in the 3rd 
and 2nd centuries B.c., but was amazingly 
ignorant of the history of the 6th century 
in which he was supposed to have lived. 
The first part of this statement is obvious 
from a reading. of 11, and is admitted by 
all; the second part needs detailed proof. 
The mistakes and inaccuracies are many, 
and only the more important can here be 
tecorded. (a) He speaks of a capture of 
Jerusalem in the third year of Jehoiakim 
(1), an event which is not referred to 
elsewhere, and which the Egyptian 
supremacy in Syria until the battle of 
Carchemish in the following year would 
have made exceedingly unlikely; that he 
calls Nebuchadrezzar king is only a slight 
error; (6) the description of Belshazzar 
as the successor of Nebuchadrezzar and 
as his son (51,71,81) is much more 
'_ serious, as he was never king of Babylon, 
and his father was Nabonidus; (c) the 
figure of Darius the Mede, son of Ahasu- 
_ erus, who received the kingdom on 
_ the death of Belshazzar (5 *1, 91), has no 
.existence in real history, in which there 
is indeed no place for him, as Cyrus was 
the immediate successor of Nabonidus. 
‘It is difficult to account for the writer’s 
invention of these monarchs, but Pro- 
fessor Bevan seems to have put forward 
the most likely explanation. He thinks 
that the prophecies of Is 13 1”, Jer 51 11+ 78 
to the effect that the Medes would con- 
quer Babylon led to his making the city 
surrender to a Mede; as he knew no 
_ Median names he gave Persian names 
to Darius and his father. 3 
_. The real date of the book is the age of 
the Maccabzan revolt, as can be seen by 
studying it with care. In 11 the review 
_ of the whole of history leads up to the ap-_ 
pearance of the ‘ contemptible person ’ of 
21, who is of course Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the ‘little horn’ of 8°, and the ‘king 
- of fierce countenance ’ of 8°. The record’ 
tiochus is traced with minute fidelity 
is return from Egypt, and then it 


[jointly with Ptolemy VII (Euergetes 


on 11‘ ff.), That a prophet could, in 
the age of Cyrus, have foretold events 
which were to happen nearly four hundred 
years later few would be prepared to 
deny; but such a prophet would stand 
alonein the Old Testament. The prophets 
of Jehovah were His spokesmen to the age 
in which they lived, and if their ministry 
required them to refer to the future they 
did so in general terms only. The whole 
teaching of the book, with its insistence 
upon unflinching faith in the power of 
Jehovah and on the reward of those who 
are faithful to Him, was well calculated 
to inspire the Jews in their desperate 
struggle against Antiochus. The exact 
date of the book is probably about 
165 B.c., since the writer did not know 
the circumstances of Antiochus’s death 
in 164 B.c., but was apparently present at 
the dedication of the Temple in 165 (81). 
The following chronological table will 
enable the reader totrace the various events 
referred to in the several visions of the book, 
B.C. 
605. Nebuchadrezzar defeats the 
Egyptians at Carchemish. 
Fall of Jerusalem and begin- 
ning of the Exile. 
Death of Nebuchadrezzar. 
Nabonidus, last king of 
Babylon. 
Cyrus, 
Cambyses. 
Darius I (Hystaspis). 
Xerxes (Ahasuerus in Old 
Testament). 
Artaxerxes I (Longimanus), 
Alexander the Great in Pales- 
tine. : os 
Death of Alexander and parti- seit 
tion of his dominions. IY eg 
Egypt (Ptolemy) secures 
Palestine. #23 
Antiochus the Great conquers, 
Palestine. cg Ai s Sycaten 
Antiochus Epiphanes plunders abs 
the Temple. PS i es 
A heathen altar set upin the 
_ Temple. are os, 1 tae 
The Maccabzan revolt. ha 
The recovery of the Temple. 


586. 


561. 
555-538. 
538-529. 
529-522. 
521-486. 
486-465. 


465-425. 
331. 


323. 
301. 
202. 
17. 
* 169. 


167. 
165. 


Kings of Egypt rst 
Ptolemy I (Soter), 322-285. po 


Ptolemy II (Philadelphus), 285-247, 
Ptolemy III (Euergetes), 247-222, 
Ptolemy IV (Philopator), 222-205. 
Ptolemy V (Epiphanes), 205-182. Bey 
Ptolemy VI (Philometor), 182-164 © , 


oat 
Ty ae 


O vagueness and inaccuracy (see |_ 170-164]. ak: 
hit a ween mele was” ye A ce BSW 08 he WAR ad 2 5 
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Kings of Syria 
Seleucus I, 312-280. 
Antiochus I (Soter), 279-261. 
Antiochus II (Theos), 261-246. 
Seleucus II (Callinicus), 246-226. 
‘Seleucus [iI (Ceraunos), 226-223. 
Antiochus ITI (the Great), 223-187, 
Seleucus IV (Philopator), 186-176. 
Antiochus IV (Epiphanes), 175-1064. 
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[The writers of the Old Testament have 
a matchless power as tellers of stories. 
And these stories of Daniel and the three 
children—stories of obedient self-restraint 
rewarded (1), and the courage of martyrs 
vindicated (3 and 6), and insolent power 
abased (4 and 5) have riveted themselves 
in the memories of men and especially of 
the young. And now we are told that 
though they may have some tradition 
behind them, yet they cannot be taken for 
history. And the reasons for this con- 
clusion are decisive. We must accept it. 
And it is no doubt a shock. But when 
in loyalty to the truth we have made our 


effort and accepted the inevitable, we’ 


begin to recover ourselves. Two thoughts 
_ present themselves: (1) The cause of the 
great principle that" God is on the side 
of all martyrs or confessors for His name’s 
sake and that ‘he putteth down the 
mighty from their seats’ has not really 
suffered. The same legitimate criticism 
_ which forbids us to accept these stories 
in Daniel as history proper vindicates the 
New Testament histories of our Lord’s 
Passion and Resurrection, and the history 
of the Apostles and the histories of the 
prophets in the Old Testament—Hosea 
and Amos and the rest—as true in fact. We 
can build therefore as before on facts of 
history. (2) But also we recall the fact 
that among many peoples moral courage 
—to stand faithful to God against 
desperate odds—has been nourished 
largely on stories that are dramas or 
romances and not histories, on the courage 


of Antigone and the faithfulness of 


Cordelia and the perseverance of 
Christian (in the Pilgrim’s Progress) 
_ and the heroic devotion of Jeanie Deans. 
» Why i is it that all that is best in men and 
emer! has been so fortified He —— ? 


Only because these stories were recognized 
as true to experience, as embodying in 
one ideal figure a multitude of such 
experiences. We notice that when a 
romance tells us of miraculous powers it 
does'not excite us to imitation. The 
Arabian Nights amuse us, but we do not 
really attempt to summon'spirits to work 
miracles for us, Among the stories in 
Daniel those representing powers of 
divination have not been the favourites. 
They represented nothing in common 
experience. But the stories of religious 
faithfulness rewarded do summarize a 
whole mass of experiences which centre 
in the ‘ faithful witness’ of Jesus Christ, 
So we can love these stories still, and teach 
them to our children as ever memorable 
symbols of an unceasing experience of 
mankind (Heb 11 ** ff.) that in the long 
run, in spite of all the seeming weakness 
of the cause of God and of righteousness, 
yet, at the last resort, ‘ great is truth and 
prevails.’—ED.]| 


I. Daniel at the Babylonian Court.— 
Nebuchadrezzar chose out from the Jewish 
captives of royal birth certain youths for 
training as future members of his court, 
and made provision for their maintenance.. 
Among them was Daniel, who determined 
not to eat the meat from the king because: 
it was in the eyes of a Jew ‘unclean.’ He 
accordingly persuaded the steward to 
allow him and his companions to adopt 
a vegetarian diet upon which they throve 
exceedingly, Daniel and his three friends: 
made extraordinary progress during their 
time of training, especially in magic arts, 
so much so that the king found them more: 
useful to him than all the magicians in 
his kingdom. 


This story serves to introduce Daniel. 
it also sets. 


and his three companions; 
forth a splendid example of one who 
would not break the Law in any respect. 
In the time of Antiochus Epiphanes at- 
tempts were made to persuade or compel 
the Jews to eat “ unclean’ foods; by the 
pious such an act was held to be as 
culpable as the worshipping of idols 
(1 Mac 1 ® f.). 

1. the third year, etc. Nebuchadrezzar 
did not become king of Babylon until the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim (Jer 25+); he 
was, howeve1, in Palestine about this 
time, and may have besieged Jerusalem, 
‘but no record of such a siege exists, and 
Jeremiah knows nothing of it, since 


he places Nebuchadrezzar’s victory at — 


rey aires was before his entry 


into Palestine—in the: atthe Ene ft 
_jJehoiakim (ie 4 2), hs oe 
‘ 546 — 
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Nebuchadnezzar : the correct spelling is 
Nebuchadrezzar. 

2. land of Shinar=Babylon. So also 
Gen 10 4, rr?, 14159; Jos7%; Ig 111; 
Zech 514. The name may bea corruption 
of Sumer, i.e. South Babylonia. 

his god: Marduk or Merodach. 

3. even of the seed royal: AV renders 
“and of,’ etc., implying that Babylonian 
youths were also set apart; this latter 
rendering is supported by ® which requires 
non-Jews amongst them. Xenophon tells 
us that ‘all the boys of the foremost 
Persians’ were educated at the king’s 
court (Axab., I, ix, 3; Cyr., VIII, i, 6). 

4. Chaldeans: the name of a people 
living in South-East Babylonia. After 
the fall of the Babylonian Empire it came 
to have the meaning which it has here of 
“magicians.” The language is that of 
their sacred books. 

7. The new names were probably given 
in order to substitute the names of Baby- 
lonian deities for Jewish, though Bel in 
Belteshazzar is hardly the god of that name 
(Jer 502), since it was originally Balatsu- 
usury {=protect thou his life). Ach in 
Shadvach and Meshach is perhaps Aku, 
‘a moon-god. Abed-nego should be Abed- 
Nebo=the servant of Nebo. It is pos- 
‘sible that there is an implied condemnation 
here of later Jews who took Greek names, 
e.g. Jason for Joshua. 

8. defile himself: the word here used 
is late and poetic. The command to 
avoid ‘unclean’ food was taken very 
seriously by the Jews, and food was 
always a problem in foreign surroundings. 
Josephus tells us of certain Jews in Rome 


who lived on figs and nuts in order to | 


avoid offence (V2ta Jos., 3). 

Ir. steward: the word appears here 
only. 

12. pulse : a general term for vegetable 
food in Hebrew. 

19. stood they, etc. The appointment 
of Jews to fill posts of responsibility finds 
a parallel in Neh 1 ™. 

20. magicians and enchanters. The art 
of magic had many divisions, but the 
author of Daniel, although he uses no 
less than six distinct terms to describe 
those who practised it (see Driver, C.B., 
15), does not attempt to discriminate 
between them. To a pious Jew all such 
practices were a sin against God and 

unworthy of curious study. _ 

21. first year, etc.: that is 538 B.c. In 
101 he is still alive in 536 8B.c., which 
means that he spent some seventy years 
at the Babylonian court. 


II. Nebuchadrezzar’s Dream and its” 
terpretation.—This story and that of | 
ea te ake 547 Se AO 


+ interpretation. 
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Joseph and Pharaoh in Gen 41 have many 
things in common, and it seems likely, 
especially when it’ is remembered that 
the actual wording is sometimes the same, 
that there has been borrowing. If, how- 
ever, there are resemblances between the 
two narratives, the atmosphere and the 
teaching based on the narratives is very 
dissimilar, for in Daniel we have a strong 
and highly developed apocalyptic element 
which is much less marked in the earlier 
story. 

I-12. The Troublesome Dream.—Nebu- 
chadrezzar being much troubled over 
a dream which he could not recollect 
summoned his magicians before him, and 
commanded them to bring it back to his 
memory and to interpret it. In spite of 
the promise of lavish rewards they were 
unable to do so. They demanded, not 
unnaturally, that the dream should first 
be told them, then would they supply the 
An angry dispute ended 
in the order for the magicians to be put 
to death. Haller quotes in this connexion 
a very apt Arabian proverb: ‘He who 
cannot tell the dream cannot interpret it.’ 

1. the second year. If Daniel’s period 
of training had taken three full years 
(z > 18), it can hardly be reconciled with 
his being made a ruler before that time 
as is inferred by *°. 

4. in the Syrian language. Since we 
begin here a long Aramaic passage (to 
7 8) it is possible that this statement was 
originally a marginal gloss (cf. Ezr 4”). 

5. dunghill: cf. the similar threat, in 
Ezr6™, The power of a despot was 
unlimited. 

6. great honour : cf. the similar promise 
to Balaam (Nu 221”). 

g. one law, i.e. one possible punishment. 
_ 13-23. Daniel Discovers the Dream and 
its Interpretation.—The decree con- 
demning the wise men to death applied 
to Daniel and'his companions. Daniel 
thereupon asked for time to be given him, 
and in response to his prayers and those 
of his companions he received a vision. 
Daniel bursts out into a short psalm of 


praise in which he dwells upon God as the 


source of all power and all wisdom. 


14. Arioch: also in Gen.14*. It prob-— 


ably represents the Babylonian Eri-Aku= 
servant of Aku (17 v.n.). . , 


captain, etc.: the same title as in Gen 
37 %8, 391, etc. =‘ captain of the butchers.” 


16, Evidently misplaced (cf. 5). 


18. the God of heaven: a title common | 


in Ezra-Nehemiah. 


.20. Blessed be the name, etc.: cf. Ps 


113%, 11538. The Name=the revealed 
Nature of God, that whereby He is known. 


—. 


ye ' 
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21. times . . . seasons: cf. Ac1’. 

23. God of my fathers: cf. Dt 267 ‘God of 
our fathers’; Daniel is more individualistic. 

24-35. Daniel Declares the Forgotten 
Dream.—Daniel, at his own request, ap- 
pears before the king. After making it 
clear that his power of discovering the 
gecret was given by the God who was 
wiser than all magicians, he describes to 
Nebuchadrezzar the mysterious dream 
which had been sent to him to tell him of 
things that were about to come to pass. 
The king saw in his dream a gigantic 
image in human form. Its head was of 
gold; the upper part of the trunk of silver, 
and the lower part of bronze; it had legs 
of iron ending in feet which were partly 
iron and partly clay. This image, of a 
bright and terrible aspect, was destroyed 
by a stone ‘ cut out without hands ’ which 
struck its feet and caused the collapse of 
its whole body. The image was smashed 
to atoms and blown away like chaff, but 
the stone ‘ became a great mountain, and 
filled the whole earth.’ 

25. in haste: cf. Gen 41 }4. 

found a man: Daniel was evidently un- 
known to the king (cf. 1°). 

27. For the powerlessness of the 
magicians cf. Is 47 }? ff. 

29. thy thoughts: these were perhaps 
waking thoughts which suggested the 
subject of the dream. 

31. a great image: cf.31. The peoples 
of the ancient East were fond of con- 
structing such images: e.g. the Colossus of 
Rhodes (cf. Herod., i, 183). 

32. brass was hardly known in the 
ancient world; render bronze or copper. 

36-49. The Meaning of the Dream.— 
Daniel’s interpretation of the dream 
begins with a fulsome eulogy of Nebuchad- 
i rezzar whom he likens to the golden head 

oftheimage. Two kingdoms are to follow 

_ the Babylonian (for which Nebuchad- 
_ rezzar stands), and they are to be inferior 
to it. A fourth kingdom shall then arise, 
strong and ruthless as iron, but its two feet 
and their toes are made of iron mixed with 


‘clay, a source of grave weakness. In the | 

_ days of this last kingdom God, by super-_ 

_ «natural means, will raise up a fifth king- 
dom which will destroy all other powers 


_ __ and reign eternally. 
__-_—_- The meaning of the various kingdoms 
is: fairly. obvious: the second or silver 
kingdom is that of the Medes, which Daniel 
distinguishes from that of the Persians 
under Cyrus, the latter being the bronze 
» kingdom. To it succeeded the all-con- 
- quering Macedonian kingdom of Alexander 
the Great. The succession of these king- 
_ doms covers several centuries. Babylon 


i 


. Jeremiah (Jer 29™). The three young — 


may be said to have risen to supreme 
power in 605 B.c., to be conquered by 
Cyrus in 538 8.c., whilst the Persian 
kingdom collapsed before Alexander the 
Great in 331 B.c. Alexander’s kingdom, 
the Greek or Macedonian, continued in 
two branches (the two feet of the image), 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucids. The 
writer looks forward to the rise of a future 
kingdom which, in Messianic power, is 
to destroy the others. The above inter- 
pretation of the four empires, which goes 
back to Jewish tradition, is that held by 
most modern scholars. Another line of 
interpretation, much favoured by the 
Fathers of the Church as also by later 
Jewish writers, makes the Medo-Persian 
Empire one (this is certainly an improve- 
ment),* and makes the fourth empire to 
be that of the Romans. 

37. king of kings: this title was first 
used by the Persian monarchs (see Camb. 
Anct. Hist., iv, 185). 

the God of heaven: Daniel emphasizes 
the divine origin of the Babylonian rule. 

38. gold: various ancient authors have 
described a succession of ages which took 
their names from different metals e.g. 
Hesiod in Works and Days). 

39. The division of the Median from 
the Persian kingdom, though scarcely 
justified by history, is in keeping with 
the ideas of the author of Daniel (cf. 6 *®). 

inferior : Hesiod also makes the second 
age silver and much inferior. 

40. the fourth kingdom is described in 
much fuller detail, since it had greater 
significance for the writer and his readers. 

41. divided: the two branches, Syrian 
and Egyptian, into which’ Alexander’s 
empire eventually developed. 

46. The heathen king falls at the feet of 
the pious Jew, and honours Jehovah in the 
person of His spokesman. Bevan points 
out the parallel in the story in Josephus 
(Ant., XI, viii, 5) in which Alexander pros- 
trates himself before the High Priest. 

48. Cf. the similar treatment of Joseph 
(Gen 41 *°f.). 

III. The Faith of the Three Children.— 
Nebuchadrezzar set up an image of gold © 
in the plain of Dura and ordered his sub- , 
jects to worship it. The three friends — 
whom Daniel had had promoted (2 4°) 
refused to obey from loyalty to Jehovah 
(Daniel himself does not come into the 
story at all), and the king ordered them 
to be cast into a ‘ burning fiery furnace,’ 

a fate similar to that which had overtaken — 
two false prophets, the contemporaries of _ 


men accept their fate with calmness and 
* But see Introduction to7.—A,G. 
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resolution, and the event justified their 


trust in the God of Israel. The fire 
harmed them not, and even their gar- 
ments remained unsinged; and to en- 
courage them in their trial a divine being 
joined himself to them. 
of Is 432 was found to be true, and the 
persecuted Jews of the Maccabean age 
were encouraged to stand firm against 
their oppressors. 

I. image of gold: probably the statue 
had a wooden core (cf. Is 40 19)" .Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes erected a colossal image 
at Daphne which may have suggested 
this story. 

threescore cubits: a cubit was about 
1 feet, the height of the image was there- 
fore 90 feet. 

the plain of Dura: this plain is unknown. 
Diivu as a place-name is common in the 
inscriptions. There is a stream some six 
miles from Babylon of this name, and near 
it are a number of remains, one of which 
might possibly have been the base of the 
image. 

2. This list of officials is interesting 
and important philologically (see Bevan 
for detailed discussion). 

5. This list of musical instruments has 
been the cause of much discussion; four 
out of the six bear names similar to 
Greek instruments, but our knowledge of 

their history is insufficient to date them. 

sackbut : this is a misnomer, since the 
original was almost certainly a string, 
and not a wind, instrument. 

dulcimer: perhaps a form of bagpipe 
(margin). 

8. TheChaldeans(1‘4v.n.)evidently had a 

grudge against the Jews, or regarded them- 
Selves as guardians of religious opinion. 
_ 18. But if not. ‘In this clause... we 
hear the true heroic note. Scarcely in 
early literature is this note elsewhere so 
surely struck. ... Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego neither despair nor protest. 
They put the case hypothetically, but their 
determination is absolute’ (Abrahams, 
Judaism, 22: cf. Est 41*; Job 13 15). 

21. hosen...tunics...mantles: the 
exact meaning of these words is doubtful; 
clothes of some kind are meant. 

23. After this verse LX X has the ‘Song 
of the Three Children,’ the ‘ Benedicite ’ 
of the Prayer Book. ; 

_ 25. a son of the gods: AV ‘the Son 


of God’ is misleading; any supernatural | 


being such as an angel, is meant.* 


on of Deity) * on the ground that the plural 
eee aha the in and Aramaic. 
otested against | 


Jeh 


Thus the promise 


Montgomery (153 and 215), renders ‘a divinity. 
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27. changed, i.e. in colour (cf. 5 me 

IV. The Punishment of Pride.—Nebu- 
chadrezzar is troubled by a further dream. 
He sees a magnificent tree growing up to 
heaven and giving protection and sus- 
tenance to all. Suddenly an angel 
descends from heaven and commands 
it to be cut down leaving only a stump; 
by a swift transition the tree is revealed 
as a human being, for its theart is to 
be changed from that of a man to a 
beast’s. This dream is told to the 
magicians, but they cannot interpret it. 
Daniel, after some natural hesitation, 
courageously makes known the meaning 
of the vision. The tree is the king him- 
self, and for his pride he will be afflicted 
with madness, and, imagining himself to 
be a beast, with the beasts he will have 
his portion. This forecast came true, 
and for seven years the great king ate 
grass like the oxen. 

This story professes to be narrated by 
the king himself—except 2933, where the 
author uses the third person—and even 
to be sent forth to all peoples (LXX, 
however, omits“). That it has any basis 
in the history of Nebuchadrezzar is not 
in’ the least probable; certainly his 
vacating his throne for seven years with- 
out any record of it having survived is 
practically impossible. It-has been in- 


geniously suggested that the story arose 


from the tradition preserved in Eusebius, 
Prep. Evang., ix, 41, that Nebuchadrezzar 
called down a curse upon Cyrus, who was 


tTevealed to him as the overthrower of his _. 


kingdom, wishing that he might be driven 
out amongst the beasts. 
The object of the story is to show that 


God is able to abase the lofty, and that . 
even the overweening pride of Antiochus | 


Epiphanes, a pride which gained Him the 


nickname Epimanes (mad), could be — 


brought low. 


6f. We are not told why Daniel was not — 


consulted at first. The failure of the other 


magicians makes his success more striking. | 
the writer | 


8. the name of my god: 
imagines that Belteshazzar 


(x7 v.n.) is 
derived from Bel. & 


Io. a tree: cf. Ezek31°4,: where _ 
Assyria is likened to a cedar of Lebanon. 
13. a watcher : a title common in Enoch 
and in the Syriac Fathers. 


a holy one: cf. Zech-14.5; Ps 897; Job 
ES 15 . . ye 


22. itis thou, O king: cf.2 S127. _ 


27. The doctrine here put forth. that y 
sin may be atoned for by good works is 
‘frequent. in the apocryphal books 


Ecclus 3 *+1430; Ps. Sol. 3%). 
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30. I have built: Nebuchadrezzar was 
famous for the buildings which he erected. 

33. The form of madness, lycanthropy, 
by which men imagine themselves to be 
beasts was known in early ages. 

34. unto heaven: cf. Euripides, Bacche, 
1265 ff., where Agaue on looking up to 
heaven finds her delirium passing away. 

37. The moral is driven home. 

V. Belshazzar’s Feast. — Belshazzar, 
king of Babylon, made a great feast for 
his nobles, and during its course sent for 
the vessels from the Temple at Jerusalem 
which had been captured by Nebuchad- 
nezzar his father. Suddenly a man’s hand 
appears writing a message in unknown 
characters upon the wall. The magicians 
once again prove unable to meet the 
situation, and at the suggestion of the 
queen Daniel, now an aged man, is brought 
in. The message when interpreted tells 
the king of the speedy end of his own life 
and kingdom. This prophecy is fulfilled 
within a few hours: the king is slain 
and his throne seized by Darius ‘the 
Mede.’ 

The lesson intended to be conveyed by 
this story is similar to that given in the 
previous one: a heathen king exalting 
himself and then meeting sudden punish- 
ment. So Antiochus Epiphanes might 
for the moment, be highly exalted, but 
his end was destruction. 

Various statements in this chapter 
cannot be reconciled with the historical 
facts as recorded in other authorities. 
No Belshazzar was king of Babylon so 
far as is known. Nabonidus (Nabuna’id), 
the last king, had a son of this name, but 
the evidence at present available is against 
his ever having reigned: Cyrus knew of 
no king but Nabonidus. . Belshazzar is 
claimed’ as the ‘ son’ of Nebuchadrezzar. 
This again is historically incorrect, for 
Nabonidus, the actual father of Belshazzar, 
was a native Babylonian, whilst Nebuchad- 
rezzar was a Chaldean. Further, Darius 
the Mede is an entirely unknown person, 
and history allows no place for him. 
Cyrus was the immediate successor of 
Nabonidus, and no other supreme ruler 
is known, 

I. a great feast: an unusual event, since 
as Bevan points out, ‘in the ancient East 
kings usually feasted in an apartment by 
themselves or with a few persons only.’ 
There was a tradition that Babylon fell 
during a great feast (Herod., i, 188; 
Xenophon, Cyr., VII, v, 19), but prob- 
ably the reference should be to the later 

capture by Darius Hystaspis. 

52. vessels: from 2K 2515 (‘in gold 
. « . insilver’) it might be imagized that 
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the vessels had been cut up or melted 
down; but cf. Ezr1?. t 

3. wives and concubines: at the Persian 
court women were not usually present 
(Est 1 ° ff.). 

5. the part of the hand: better the 
palm of the hand, which was evidently 
above the king. 

7. For the promised reward cf. Gen 

iss 

third ruler: this term in the original is 
obscure. Bevan suggests ‘shall rule 
every third day.’ 

SaCiy2 st ti avs 

10. the queen: perhaps the queen- 
mother, an important office: see my note 
on Jer 13 1° (West. Comm.). 

20-22. A précis of 4. 

25 ff. The two records of the writing 
vary. In #5 Mene appears twice, and 
Upharsin instead of Peres. The last 
may be explained as the substitution of 
the singular for the plural together with 
the omission of the connecting particle 
U=and. The interpretation is also 
difficult, since anumber of noun forms are 
given the force of verbs. It seems prob- 
able that the words are all of them weights, 
and the meaning a mina, a mina, a 
shekel, and half-minas. The interpreta- 
tion in the text consists of a series of 
plays upon words. ; 

30. was slain: Babylon submitted 
without resistance to the Persians, but 
no doubt isolated acts of violence took 
place (see Camb. Anct. Hist., iv, 12). 

31. Darius the Mede: an unknown 
figure, possibly by confusion with Gobryas 
or Ugbaru, the general of Cyrus who 
occupied the city and slew the king’s son. 

VI. Daniel in the Den of Lions.—Darius 
reorganized the kingdom and made Daniel 
one of its three presidents. The other 
princes conspire against Daniel, and by a 
trick have him thrown into a den of lions. 
From the rage of the lions he is protected 
by his God, and the king punishes his 
enemies by exposing them and their fami- 
lies to the fate which they had intended 
for Daniel. The account concludes with 
a decree of Darius exalting the God of 


Daniel. The story is intended to encourage © 


the Jews to remain true to their God in © 


spite of the threats of Antiochus. 
1. Darius. The actual organization of 
the Persian Empire was carried through 


by Darius Hystaspis (522-485 B.c.), one 


of the greatest men of the ancient world. — 


satraps: Herodotus says there were 
only twenty (iii, 89). For a description of 


empire see Camb. Anct. Hist., iv, 184 ff. 


the satraps and the organization of the 7 
i 
8. Medes and Persians: the order is 
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wrong; it should be Persians and Medes 
as in Est 1 29, 
Io, toward Jerusalem : cf. Ps 5 7, 
three times a day: cf. Ps 55 17, 
18. instruments of music: the mean- 
ing of the original is not certain; the 
rendering here follows the Rabbinic com- 
mentators. 
22. his angel: God here works through 
am agent. 
24. those men: presumably all the 
rulers and officials of the empire ! 
25. Cf. the decrees of Nebuchadrezzar 
ae Sada Sais iF 
28. the reign of Darius. The writer 
evidently thought of Darius as an in- 
dependent king, reigning before Cyrus, 
and presumably for some length of time. 
VII. The Four Beasts.—Daniel in a 
vision saw four beasts rise from the sea: 
the first, a lion with eagle’s wings; the 
second, a bear; the third, a leopard with 
four wings and four heads: the fourth, an 
unknown beast of terrible aspect having 
ten horns. As Daniel gazed at the horns 
he saw another smaller horn rise among 
them and uproot three of the original ten. 
After that a great assize was held, and 
one like an old man passed judgement 
upon the beasts. The fourth beast was 
slain and his body burnt; the lives of 
the other three were spared, but their 
powers taken from them. Another figure 
like a°“man then comes into the: vision, 
and to him was given an enduring 
dominion. At Daniel’s request an at- 
tendant spirit explains the vision. The 
four beasts are four earthly monarchs or 
monarchies; they are to be dispossessed 
by the saints of the Most High. Daniel 
asks for further details concerning the 
fourth beast and his horns, especially 
about the little horn which was now 
warring successfully against the saints. 
He is told that the beast represents a 
world-wide empire from which the kings 
are to arise; a further king shall arise and’ 
‘destroy three of them. This king shall 
persecute the saints, but in the end de- 
struction shall overtake him and’ the 
saints shall enjoy everlasting power. 
Much ingenuity has been employed, 
and still:'is being employed, in’ finding a 
_ suitable interpretation for this vision. 
An explanation: sufficiently satisfactory 
lies in the circumstances of the writer’s 
own day, and therefore to go beyond it 
-séems unnecessary. The four empires are 

2, viz. the Babylonian, Median, 


-who grew out of the Mace- 
ire and are probably (1) Alex- 


known to the writer: 


1d Macedonian. The ten horns | 


t] Potent by Seleucus T; (3) Antio- 


[vir. 


chus I; (4) Antiochus II; (5) Seleucus II; 
(6) Seleucus III; (7) Antiochus livllis 
(8) Seleucus IV; (9) Heliodorus; (10) De- 
metrius. The little horn is of course An- 
tiochus IV (Epiphanes) who dispossessed 
the last three. For variations in the list 
see Bevan, 115f, The human figure (one 
like a'son of man) is not an individual, but, 
as the explanation clearly shows, the 
Tepresentative of the saints of the Most 
High, and parallel to the four beasts 
Tepresenting the heathen powers. In 
later times the title ‘Son of man’ was 
used no longer of Israel but of a personal 
being. We first find it so used in En 
467 ff. This ‘Son of man’ or ‘ Elect 
One’ is there represented as a pre- 
existent being (48 * ff.), and is called ‘ the 
anointed one’ (52), that is he is a sub- 
stitute for the human-born son of David, 
He is to judge kings and rulers (62 ° ff.), 
and to destroy sinners (69 *¢ ff.). He is 
also in one place called ‘ the light of the 
Gentiles’ (484) like Isaiah’s ‘ Servant of 
Jehovah.” Thus some features of the 
New Testament conception of the ‘ Son of , 
man’ are foreshadowed in Enoch, which 

cannot be read back into Daniel. 

1. Belshazzar: see introduction to 5. 

Daniel had a dream. In 2 the dream 
comes to Nebuchadrezzar, and Daniel 
interprets. 

2. the great sea : usually of the Mediter- 
ranean, here more probably the primeval 
ocean (Gen 1’) or perhaps the nations of 
the earth (cf. Is 17 }?). 

4. lion... eagle. In 232 the head of 
the image is of gold, the most precious 
metal; here the noblest of the animal 
creation represent the Babylonian Empire. 

were plucked, etc.: a reference to the 
“humanizing’ of the empire. There 
seems to be an allusion to 4 1% 44, 

5. another beast: the Median Empire 
which the writer inserts between the 
Babylonian and the Persian. i 

raised up, etc., as if to strike. 

three ribs; perhaps three conquered 
countries. 

6. a leopard: the Persian Empire. 

four wings : either because of its extent, 
reaching to the four quarters of the globe, 
or because of the swiftness of its approach ~ 


(his 4ry2* : 


four heads: the four Persian kings 
Cyrus, Darius, 
Xerxes, and Artaxerxes. Geka! 

7. a fourth beast. The unfavourable 


estimate of the Macedonian Empire held’ _ ‘o 


by the writer was due in part to its being. 


‘the parent of Antiochus, but the harsh — 
cruelty of Alexander in Syriahad no doubt _ 
| become a tradition. — ‘ 2 ee ae 
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9 ff. For the idea of a great assize of 
nations cf. Jl 3? f. 

9. ancient of days means simply an old 
man (cf. Gen 24 *). 

white ... wool: cf. Rev 1 4, 

wheels: so in Ezek 1? ff, 

10. fiery stream. The Persians be- 
lieved that the power of evil was to be 
destroyed by a stream of molten metal. 

12. the rest of the beasts. The nations 
were to survive after their power had been 
lost. 


13. asonofman. The rendering of AV 
‘the Son of man’ is inaccurate and mis- 
leading. 

16. For this use of an interpreter cf. 
Zech 1 °. 


21. made war: the attack of Antiochus 
Epiphanes upon the Jews and their re- 
ligion. 

25. the times and the law: Antiochus 
attempted to abolish the set feasts. 

a time, etc.: a time is held to mean a 
year. Here we probably get a reference 
to the three and a half years (1+2+ 4) of 
the persecution (168-165 B.C.). 

VIII. The Ram and the He-goat.—A 
further vision comes to Daniel in which 
he sees a ram with two horns of unequal 
length. So strong and fierce was the 
tam that no beast could withstand him, 
until a he-goat with a horn like a unicorn 
suddenly attacked him and overcame 
him. After a time the single horn is 
broken and four others take its place, 
out of one of which a small horn arises, 
and growing in power advances south and 
east. The Temple of God is desecrated 
and the offerings abolished for 2,300 days. 
Daniel then hears a voice commanding 

' Gabriel to explain the vision. Gabriel 
comes to Daniel, much to his terror, and 
tells him in plain language that the ram 

_. with two horns is the joint empire of 
_» -the Medes and Persians, that the he-goat 
4 is the king of Greece, Alexander of 
Macedon being the first horn. 
horns are four kingdoms, and from one 
of them a king ‘of fierce countenance 
and understanding dark sentences’ will 
come forth: For a time his power will 
prevail, but in the end he will be over- 
come. 
1, the third year: Belshazzar is repre- 
_. sented as reigning for some time. 
2, Shushan: Susa the capital of the 
province of Susiana and one of the 
_ favourite residences of the Persian kings 
eo i(ct. Neh ‘1 73 Est 1/3>5), ; 


Gulf. Strictly speaking Susa lay outside 
its boundaries A ISZE a \ 
_ Ulai: according to some ancient writers 


The four 


Elam: a district north of the Persian - 
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Susa was situated on the Euleus, which 
is probably the modern Karun. 

3. two horns: one for the Medes; the 
other, later in time but greater in power, 
for the Persians. 

4. The Persians also pushed eastwards, 
but their conquests in that direction did 
not affect the Jews. 

5. touched not the ground: the Mace- 
donians moved so rapidly that they 
seemed to fly. 

notable horn : Alexander according to *. 

8. four notable horns: the four king- 
doms into which Alexander’s empire was 
divided: (a) Egypt; (b) Syria and Babylon; 
(c) Asia Minor; (d) Greece and Macedonia. 

9. a little horn: Antiochus Epiphanes 
as in 7 *4 ff. 

the glorious land: Palestine. 

10. the host of heaven : symbolizing the 
Jews and their religion. 

11. the prince: Jehovah of Hosts. 

12. The text is here corrupt. Measures 
of some kind were taken in order to sup- 
press the daily sacrifice; the clue to their 
exact nature has been lost. 

14. two thousand and three hundred : 
this means 1,150 days, which was con- 
siderably more than the three and a half 
years of 7*5, 977 and the 1,290 days of 
124 f. The actual time during which the 
daily sacrifice was suppressed was three 
years and ten days (the 15th of Chisleu, 
168 B.c., to the 25th of the same month 
in 165). 

17. the end. Every period of crisis 
seems to those who live in it to be the 
consummation of the ages. ; 

25. broken without hand : that is super- 
naturally (cf. 2 54), 

26. shut thou up the vision: keep it 
secret for the time to come (cf. Is 8 16 f.). 

IX. Daniel’s Prayer and its Answer.— 
In the first year of Darius the Mede Daniel 
from a study of the Scriptures concludes 
that the seventy years of the desolations 
of Jerusalem foretold by Jeremiah should 
now be ended. In his perplexity over the 
non-fulfilment of the prophecy he turns 
to Jehovah in prayer and confession. His 
prayer is heard and Gabriel comes, by 
divine command, to reveal to him the ‘ 
real meaning of the prophecy. The 
seventy years is not to be taken literally; 
it is actually meant to represent seventy __ 
weeks of years (i.e. 490 years) divided up 
into three unequal periods. The first — 
period lasts seven weeks, and runs from 
the prophecy of restoration to the coming 
of the anointed prince; the second period — 
of sixty-two weeks is that during which 
the restoration is duly carried out: itends ~ 
with the cutting-off of the anointed one 
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and the coming of a time of desolation ; 
the last period covers seven weeks, during 
half of which the sacrificial system will be 
suppressed. : 
This passage has inspired a large number 
of writers to put forward an almost equally 
numerous series of interpretations. No 
single view has met with sufficient support 
to enable it to claim the title traditional; 
St. Jerome tells us that even in his day 
no interpretation met with general ap- 
provaJ, and amongst the Rabbis there 
was eyaal uncertainty. In order to 
approach the subject of the meaning of 
Gabriel’s explanation three statements 
can be made: (a) The explanation was 
given to relieve Daniel’s mind over the 
apparent non-fulfilment of prophecies’ of 
‘Jeremiah; (6) the explanation was con- 
cerned, not with unknown ages of the 
future or world-history, but with the 
actual times of the writer and with the 
Temple and holy city: (c) the threefold 
division of the period must not be ignored. 
Each of these three principles rules out 
_ any application of the prophecy to our 
blessed Lord, and the many and various 
attempts of Christian fathers to force the 
details so as to fit into their schemes are 
merely examples of perverted ingenuity. 

The 490 years then begins from the 
fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. If exact 
chronology is insisted upon it ended in 
96 B.c. (But exact chronology was the 
last thing which we can expect from a 
writer like Daniel, whose ideas of history 
are extremely inaccurate. Even an his- 
torian like Josephus puts the reign of 
Cyrus nearly fifty years too soon, and 
_ Demetrius, as Bevan points out, made the 
fall of Samaria happen in 795 instead of 
722 B.c. Exact chronology is a modern 
requisite, and the Jews never even had 
any system of annual reckoning of their 
own. The seventy years of Jeremiah 
were supposed by the Chronicler to have 
ended with Cyrus in 538, though it must 
be confessed that Zech 1 !*, ignoring any 


4 


supposed return at that date, still regards © 


Jerusalem as lying desolate for seventy 


years in 520 B.c.) Most modern scholars . 


regard the end of the period as being the 
death of Antiochus in 164 B.c., which 
‘leaves sixty-eight years unaccounted for. 
_ The first period of seven weeks, which 
ended with the coming of an anointed one, 
represents the years of the Exile up to the 
_ restoration of the priesthood in the person 
pf Jeshua the High Priest (this is better 
than to take Cyrus as the anointed one). 
At the end of sixty-two weeks ‘the 
d 


ut off. The anointed one. 
ow represented by | 
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Onias III, whom Antiochus deposed. He 
was murdered in 171. The time during 
which the priesthood flourished was, how- 
ever, in fact considerably less than the 
434 years which Dang demands. The 
final period of seven years is divided up 
into two equal portions: the half of it 
during which the sacrifices are made to 
cease must be the three and a half years 
of Antiochus’s tyranny already referred 
to in 75; the second half of the week, 
“even unto the consummation,’ is left 
undescribed. The details of the inter- 
pretation defy accurate explanation, and 
no system really meets all the facts: this 
is due in part no doubt to our ignorance, . 
but still more to the very vague chronology 
which marked the original writer.* 

I. Darius: see on 5. 

Ahasuerus: this name is probably bor- 
rowed from the Persian king of that name 
in order to give a father to the imaginary _ 
Darius. 

Jeremiah: 
Dee ht OO. 

4-19. Charles regards Daniel’s prayer as 
an interpolation. It consists largely of 
borrowed phrases (cf. especially Neh 1 5 ff., 
9 ° ff.), and its point of view is that of 
one living in Palestine (? and 1), 

11. the law of Moses; this is referred to 
only in Mal4* amongst the prophetic 
books, though Moses himself is mentioned 
in Is 63 7 £.;; Jer 15 1; Mic 64: 

21. to fly: the original is corrupt and 
probably contains no reference to flying. 
The idea that angels possess wings is a 
late one, which seems to have passed into 
the Church from the winged figures of 
the pagan world. But the seraphs of 
Is 6 and the cherubs of Ezek 1 have wings. 
So also the living creatures of Rev 4, and 
there is one reference in Rev 14° to a 
‘ flying ’ angel. 

24. the most holy : this may refer to the 
Temple or altar; it is never used of a 
person (Bevan). é 

25. the anointed one: this may be Cyrus 
(Is 451) or, as Bevan thinks, Jeshua the 
son of Jozadak (Ezr 3). .The identifica- _ 
tion of ‘the anointed one’ with the High ~ 


the references .are Jer 


Priest is certainly easier in view of the 


next verse. 


_ 26. shall be cut off: the High Priest — . 
Onias III was deposed by Antiochus in ~ he 


175 B.C. 
27. a covenant: perhaps a reference to 


‘ uo 
ye) 


agreements with apostate Jews. hee 


* For an illuminating discussion of the chron- we : 
ology and the interpretations proffered from the —__ 


* 


earliest times to the present day see 1.C.C., 390. 


this commentary was written.—A. G. ‘ 


Professor Montgomery’s book was publishedafter = 
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X.-XII. The Final Vision.—These three 
chapters form the most detailed of all 
the visions in Daniel. In the prologue 
(101-111) Daniel describes the visit of a 
heavenly messenger sent in answer to his 
prayers. The guardian angel of the 
Persian Empire had tried to bar his way, 
but Michael himself had intervened.on his 
behalf. Then there follows the vision 
itself (11 ®-12 4), which consists of a de- 
tailed survey of history from the supposed 
date.of the vision in the third year of 
Cyrus down to the Maccabean age in 
which actually the writer was living. The 
vision, and the book, concludes with a 
short interpretation (12 1%). 

The vision seems to belong to the period 
shortly before the death of Antiochus. 
The reasons for this date are (a) the 
inaccuracy of the final statements con- 
cerning his career: e.g. his supposed con- 


_ quest of Egypt (11 *° ff.) and his death in 


Palestine (114°), and (6) the absence of 
any reference to the beginning of Jewish 
victories under Judas Maccabzus. 

X. 1, the third year of Cyrus: 535 B.c., 
since Jewish writers always date the be- 
ginning of the reign of Cyrus from his 
capture of Babylon. Daniel must now 
have. been very aged, which may account 
for his remaining in Babylon; instead of 
returning to Jerusalem. 

4. Hiddekel is the Tigris (Gen 214), 
which is not usually called the great river 
this designation being reserved for the 
Euphrates (Gen 15 18). 

5. For the description cf. Ezek 9? and 
Rev 1 33, 

Uphaz is perhaps Ophir: see my note on 
Jer 10 ® (West. Comm.). 

& beryl: better perhaps a topaz (Ezek 
ree). 

7. the men saw not: cf. Acg?. 

13. the prince, etc.: the guardian angel 
of the Persian people. In later times 
churches (Rev 21, etc.) and even in- 
dividuals (Mt 18 }°) ‘had guardian angels. 

Michael was the guardian angel of 
Israel (121). 

20. of Greece: the Persian Empire was 


succeéded by the Macedonian. 


XI. 1. the first year of Darius. This 


statement seems meaningless, and the 


_textisobscure. Robertson Smith thought 


it was a heading which had gone astray. 
LXX reads ‘ Cyrus.’ 
z. the fourth. The writer may have 


depended for his history upon the Old 
‘Testament, in which only four kings 


of Persia, i.e. Cyrus, Darius, 
(Ahasuerus), and Artaxerxes are men- 
tioned. Actually Cambyses came _ be- 


Xerxes — 
| years (187-175 B.c.), 


; | murdered by Heliodorus, possibly with the 
tween Cyrus and Darius. The description 4 ster : a 


as 7 ‘554 


certainly fits Xerxes, whom the author 
may have put after Artaxerxes. 

3. a mighty king: Alexander the Great, . 
who rose to power some 150 years after 
Xerxes. 

4. shall be broken : see on 8 ®. 

5. the south: Ptolémy I of Egypt. 

one of his princes : Seleucus I of Syria, 
who had served under Ptolemy. 

shall be strong above him: the house 
of Seleucus gradually drove back the 
Ptolemies. 

6. Ptolemy II (285-247) gave his 
daughter Berenice to Antiochus II, who 
divorced Laodice in order to marry her. 
But on the death of Ptolemy II Laodice 
recovered her position, and Berenice was 
put aside. Laodice, however, poisoned 
her husband and had Berenice put to 
death near Antioch. 

7. Berenice’s brother, Ptolemy III, 
overran Syria in revenge; he captured 
Seleucia and returned with much spoil. 

g. Seleucus II unsuccessfully invaded 
Egypt in 240 B.c. 

10. The sons of Seleucus II were 
Seleucus III and Antiochus III, surnamed 
the Great. It was really the latter only 
who attacked Egypt. 

12. shall not prevail: Ptolemy IV 
defeated Antiochus at Raphia and forced 
him to retreat, but failed to take advant- _ 
age of his victory. 

13. Antiochus again attacked Egypt 
when Ptolemy V, a child, had succeeded 
his father. 

14. many: internal revolts in Egypt 
and the help of Philip of Macedon. 

children of the violent: perhaps Jews 
who helped Antiochus (cf. Josephus, Axt., 
III, iii, 3 £.). 

15. well fenced city: Sidon, in which 
the remnant of the Egyptian army took 
refuge after their defeat at Mount Panium. 

16. the glorious land: 8 ® v.n. 

17. and upright ones with him: read 
but he shall make an agreement with him. 
The Romans protected Ptolemy and 
forced Antiochus to treat with him. 

the daughter of women: Cleopatra, the 
daughter of Antiochus, who married 
Ptolemy. ' - 

. 18. Antiochus made an expedition into 
Asia Minor only to be defeated by the 
Roman general (prince), Lucius Cornelius 
Scipio, near Magnesia in 190 B.c. 

_ 19. fall: Antiochus attempted to plun- 
der the temple of Bel at Elymais, and was 
in consequence killed by the people. = . 

20. Seleucus IV reigned for twelve _ 
and was then 


knowledge of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
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21. a contemptible person: Antiochus 
Epiphanes was a younger son and not the 
natural successor. 

22. prince of the covenant: Onias III 
(9 *% v.7.), 

24. the fattest places: the meaning is 
unknown; possibly the text is corrupt. 

25. Antiochus defeated Ptolemy VI 
at Pelusium in 170 B.c. 

26. they that eat: Ptolemy was under 
the influence of certain courtiers who were 
disloyal to him. 

27. After the defeat of Ptolemy VI he 
came under the‘ protection ’ of Antiochus. 
Meanwhile his younger brother Physcon 
had been declared king at Alexandria. 

28. the holy covenant: the Jewish 
religion and people. During the Egyptian 
campaign there had been serious disorders 
in Jerusalem, which Antiochus punished 
with a heavy hand. 

29. not...as... the former: Antio- 
chus’s expedition in 168 was disastrous, 
as he was ordered out of Egypt by the 
Roman general, Caius Popilius Lznas. 

30. ships of Kittim: cf. Nu 24 4. Here 
the reference is not to Kittim in Cyprus 
but to the Roman expedition. For the 
extended reference of Kittim cf. 1 Mac 
I1 85; Josephus, Ant., I,-vi, 1. 

31. Jerusalem- was plundered by the 
Syrians after their failure in Egypt, and 
a determined effort made to stamp out 
the Jewish religion. 

profane the sanctuary : the Temple was 
tededicated to the Olympian Zeus, if 
2 Mac 6 ? is trustworthy. 

the abomination : cf. Mt 24 45; Mk 13 4. 
The reference is to the heathen altar set 
up by Antiochusin the Temple (1 Mac 1 *4). 

32. do wickedly: many Jews apostatized. 

shall be strong: cf. 1 Mac x ®. 

36. above every god: his later coins 
describe him as ‘ God made manifest.’ 

37. gods of his fathers: Antiochus 
adopted Greek divinities. 

the desire of women: probably the 
Babylonian god Tammuz (Adonis), who 
had been worshipped by Syrian women 
from very early times (cf. Ezek 8 14). 


38. the god of fortresses: probably 


Jupiter Capitolinus, to whom Antiochus 
began. to build a temple at Antioch 


(Livy, xli, 20). | 


[XxII. 


40. Hitherto the vision has agreed with 
the history; from this point it no longer 
does so. The obvious inference is that 
the writer is now dealing with the future 
and not the past. The successful cam- 
paign here foretold never took place. 

41. Edom, and Moab, and... Ammon: 
Moab had long ago disappeared. Edom 
and Ammon were still peoples (1 Mac 4 *, 
Batt.) 

43. the treasures: at the end of his 
reign Antiochus ‘was reduced to great 
financial distress,’ and would have been 
only too glad to seize such treasures. 

45. the glorious holy mountain: this 
must be Zion, for no Hebrew would 
allow the term to be used of a foreign 
sanctuary. 

his end: the context suggests that 
Antiochus would speedily end his life, and 
that in Palestine. In reality he lived on 
for four more years and died at Tabz in 
Persia. 

XII. 1. at that time: on the overthrow 
of Antiochus. 

the book: cf. Ex 32 32; Ps69 28; Rev 35. 

2. This is the first passage in which 
the doctrine of a resurrection of both good 
and evil is put forth. In earlier passages 
the only notion of a resurrection was in 
connexion with the revival of the nation 
(Hos 62; Ezek 3712f.); later the idea 
was extended to include individual 
Israelites (Is 261°). Here a further ex- 
tension has taken place, though not all 
are to rise, and possibly none but 
Israelites. 

4. seal the book: cf. 8 76. 

5. other two: doubtless angels. 

to the man: the angel of ro * f. 

7. sware: the necessity for having 
two witnesses to an oath probably ex- 
plains the presence of the two additional 
angels. 

a time, etc.: see 7 75. 

o. A final explanation is refused. 

To, Cinax *5, 

rz. Cf. 11 84. The number of days is 
roughly that in three and a half years. In 
8 14 the number is only 1,150. 

12. After the restoration of pure wor- 
ship a further period of forty-five days is 
to elapse. No clue exists to the reason 
for this. . 
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By L. Exriotr Binns 


Tue Book of Hosea is one of the most 
intimate of all the Old Testament docu- 
ments. Its intimacy arises from the 
character of the prophet himself, a man 
of a deeply loving heart, a man who longed 
for the sympathy and understanding of 
his fellows. Furthermore he was one who 
felt, in a way which his predecessor Amos 
for example had not felt, the sins and 
shortcomings of his people. To these 
two factors predominantly the depth and 
intensity of the book are due. 

The book itself comes very largely 
from Hosea, not perhaps directly, that is 
by his own composition, but by being based 
on oracles which he uttered. It also owes 
not a little to those, most likely his 
disciples, who heard him speak and knew 
the manner of his life. The text has not 
been well preserved, as can be recognized 
by the frequent need for emendation, and 
it seems probable that not a few inter- 

_ polations, and even whole passages, from 

a later time have found their way into 
the original composition. As examples of 
f interpolation may be cited 17,814, 113? 
(the references to Judah; the majority of 
these suspected cases of interpolation 
seem to have come from editors of Judean 
sympathies). Longer passages are 10" f., 
and possibly the whole of 14, though this 
is by no means certain (see notes below). 
The arrangement of the oracles, and indeed 
of the matter as a whole, is a little difficult 
to follow; no doubt short sayings have 
been grouped together in ignorance of 
their original context. 

The book falls naturally into two main 
divisions: 1-3, which deal with the 
prophet’s unhappy married life and the 
lesson he learnt from it; 4-14, which deal 
with more general themes. Such is the 
_ division which is accepted by most 
_.,. scholars. T. H. Robinson, however, has 
suggested that the dividing line should 
come before 3, so that each of the divisions 
_ will then begin with an account of the 
_ prophet’s marriage (see Prophecy and 

Prophets, 75). 

The style of the oracular portions of 
the book is highly poetic. 
sionate nature of the prophet found ex- 
_ pression in words which must have burnt 
_ themselves deep into the hearts of his 

_ hearers, whilst his intense subjectivity 
gave a force of lyric beauty to his utter- 
ances. Tenderness, and almost wayward- 

_ ness,,mark them, as well as the use of a 


A \ 


The pas- 


- period of quiet, was once more pushing 


strong imagination (this can be seen ir. 
the wide and varied use of metaphors), 
and the whole is transfused by the 
prophet’s vivid and unique personality. 
Hosea, then, was,a poet of lyrical power: 
but in addition he had the eye of the 
writer of epic for the significant events 
of history. ‘So numerous are his refer- 
ences,’ says G. A. Smith, ‘ that from them 
alone we could almost rebuild the early 
history.’ 

Concerning Hosea the man we have some 
small fund of information, all of it derived 
from the book. He was the son of Beeri 
and a native of the northern kingdom 
it would seem (75, 10%). His activity 
as a prophet began in the reign of 
Jeroboam II,‘ probably about 750 B.c., 
and continued for some years after that 
monarch’s death in 743 B.c. Since Hosea 
apparently knows nothing of the alliance 
between Syria and Israel against Ahaz 
in 735 (in spite of Sellin’s commendation I 
cannot accept Alt’s theory that 5 8-63 
refers to it), or of the fall of Samaria in’ 
722, we may conclude then that by 735 he 
had ceased to prophesy; or, if not, any 
subsequent oracles have been lost. Ac- 
cording to the heading of the canonical 
book his prophetic career extended into 
the reign of Hezekiah. As this heading — 
is almost certainly a later addition of 
a Judean editor little value need be at- 
tached toit. Of Hosea’s life we have some 
few details in r and 3. If the record of 
I and 2 is taken literally, we must believe 
that he married Gomer, a woman notorious 
for her immoral life (she was possibly a 
sacred prostitute) in the hope of reforming 
her. The experiment, however, proved 
unsuccessful: in spite of the care and 
affection of her husband Gomer fell back _ 
into her former habits. As I have ex- — 
plained below (12°), I think it possible, 
even probable, that Hosea read his early 
experience in the light of what happened 
afterwards, and that we are not com- 
pelled to believe that at the time of the 
marriage Gomer was already a harlot. 
From his experience of the ingratitude — 
and proneness to sin of his loved but 
erring wife Hosea learned something — 
of the patience and long-suffering of — 
Jehovah. a oe 

The times in which Hosea lived were — 
‘out of joint.’ Assyria, after a long © 
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Jeroboam the effect of this was not felt, 
but on his death a ‘succession of petty 
kings quickly followed one another on 
the swaying throne of Samaria. The 
threat of Assyria seemed to make men 
desperate, and at one moment agreement 
and tribute were used to keep them off, at 
another plotting with Egypt. Such a 
policy was to Hosea a denial of the power 
of Israel’s God (8° ff.,513f.), and he 
came to regard the whole institution of 
the monarchy as little short of an act 
of apostasy (8*). Internally also the 
country was in a desperate state: the old 
sanctions seemed no longer to have any 
force, law and order were fast disappearing 
in chaos and anarchy. Hosea says much 
less than Amos about social evils, not 
because he cared less, or because these 
evils had grown less in the lapse of a 
generation, but rather because the whole 
situation had become so much worse 
(474). Both politically and morally the 
nation was hurrying into disaster, and 
the religious leaders were apparently 
heading the procession (4 ° ff., 6®, r2 14). 

The message of Hosea for the time of 
desperate deeds and despairing counsels 
in which he found himself was based, as 
the message of every true servant of God 
must be based, upon the conceptien of 
God’s character which had been revealed 
tohim. To Amos Jehovah was primarily 
the God of Justice, to the more gentle 
Hosea he was the God of Love. His love 


_had been shown from the very earliest | 


days of Israel as a nation, when He had 


- taught them to walk (111 ff.), when He 


had brought them into His own land (9 %), 
a land which they were defiling (91). 
Hosea’s outlook was. thus definitely 


_ historical: God was no mere abstraction, 
but One who worked in history and 


Israel. 


_ whose activities were revealed in the life 
of mankind, and especially in that of 


mere voluntary alliance, but a union 


which could not be broken without the 
most utter disloyalty. As Buttenwieser 


says: ‘For Hosea the relation between 


bond, as he conceived it, on love and 


God and Israel is in the nature of an in- 
' dissoluble ethical union, based not on 
any mere legal contract, which becomes 
_ invalid as soon as one party violates the 
covenant, but based, like the marriage 


_ moral obligation ’ (The Prophets of Israel, 


241). Hence, though Israel may be 
punished by Jehovah, His punishments 
e not intended to destroy the nation 


ve been too manifest; but be- 
: Po alot ‘ie de o 


His relation to Israel was no 


t to purify it. Their doom is certain 
se Jehovah cannot spare them; their _ 
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yond their doom lies a great hope, the 
hope of restoration when they shall have 
learnt the lesson which He is teaching 
them. This doctrine of the restoration 
of Israel after the discipline of suffering is 
manifest in the parable of Hosea and his 
wife, and, as Sellin points out, ‘ runs like 
a red thread through the whole book,’ 
Hence passages of hope like the closing 
chapter are not to be rejected for this 
reason alone. 

Hosea thus managed to combine a 
doctrine of God as love with a high ethical 
standard because his loving God would 
punish sin. Sin to him was not merely a 
breach of the law, but an offence against 
love. Israel had been unfaithful; she 
had seen in the Baalim her benefactors 
and gone after them, as the unfaithful 
wife went after her lovers. Her very 
worship of Jehovah, mixed up as it doubt- 
less was with Canaanite customs, was a 
half-heathen system (41°f.), and the 
sacrifices were themselves of no conse- 
quence to Him (81'f.). In following after 
the cultus, the calf and the idols, the true 
knowledge of God had been passed by. 
Jehovah could not allow Himself to be 
found by them (5 §). 
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J.-III. In these chapters we have an 
account of the prophet’s unhappy mar- 
ried life and the lesson to be learned 
from it. As the text stands at present 
there seems to be a duplication of the 
narrative, for 11° and 3 can hardly refer 


to two separate but similar experiences, _ 


It should be noted that-11° is written 


in the third person, whilst 3 is in the 
first. In 27% the unfaithfulness of the 
prophet’s wife is shown to be on asmall 
scale a picture of Israel’s unfaithfulness 


to Jehovah. See further p. 424. 


I. 1. Superscription.—As in the case of — 


the Psalms the titles of the Prophetic 
ooks are editorial and not infrequently 
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late. In this instance the introduction 
of a series of kings of Judah suggests a 
post-exilic date; moreover, the reigns of 
Uzziah-Hezekiah covered the period from 
789 to 692 B.Cc., whilst Jeroboam’s reign 
lasted from 782 to 743 B.c. only. 

2-9. Hosea’s Unhappy Marriage.—The 
story of Hosea and Gomer, forming as it 
does a parable of Jehovah and Israel, 
has been taken by scholars in a variety 
of ways. Some regard it as purely 
imaginary; some regard Gomer’s fall from 
the ways of virtue as subsequent to her 
marriage; some again, giving force to 
‘wife of whoredom ’ (?), think that she 
was a harlot when Hosea was commanded 
to marry her. The first of these lines of 
interpretation has been given up by most 
recent scholars; the other two find, each 
of them, learned advocates. To the 
present writer the second seems the true 
explanation; he feels that Hosea, like 
many of the other prophets, read back 
later events into the past. This inter- 
pretation fits the facts of the parable, for 
Israel was faithful in her early days 
(Zesieinie Cty ele2s:): 

2. The beginning of the verse is abrupt, 
and probably it originally formed part of 
the superscription which may have read: 
‘In the days of Jeroboam . . . the Lord 
spake,’ etc 

3. Gomer the daughter of Diblaim. 
The mention of the name makes it 
practically certain that the prophet’s 
story was no allegory. 

4. the blood of Jezreel. Hosea takes a 
very different view of the massacre of 
Ahab’s sons from that of the writer of 
2K 10%°, It is important to notice that 
then, as in all ages, religious opinion was 
divided over the righteousness of specific 
events. 

5. the valley of Jezreel: the place of 
the massacre and also the scene of many 
of Israel’s battles. 

6. Lo-ruhamah means ‘ unpitied.’ 

7 is to be rejected as the insertion of 
a later writer with Judean sympathies. 
~ 9g. Lo-ammi means ‘ not my people.’ 

10-II. 1. A Promise of Restoration.— 
This promise reads like an insertion and 
must come from a later time: it is a 

deliberate and apparently an uncon- 
ditional reversion of the threats of the 
previous section. 

The people are to increase and to be 
named ‘sons of the living God.’ Both 
Judah and Israel (note the order) are to 
assemble together under a single elected 
ruler, and to go forth to a great triumph 
at Jezreel. The passage suggests the post- 


__exilic period (cf. Jer 38; Ezek 37% f.). | 
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to. the living God: possibly the first 
recorded use of the term. 

11. Judah ... Israel: the division of 
the kingdom will be healed. 

one head: probably of David’s line 
(cir Ezek: 3744): 

from the land: the best sense is from 
the land of exile (cf. Ezr 24,75; 
Neh 124). 

Jezreel means ‘ God scatters,’ but here 
with the sense of scattering ‘seed,’ i.e. 
‘ sowing.’ 

II. 2-13. The Unfaithfulness of Israel 
and its Sequel.—Israel has been like an 
unfaithful wife to Jehovah, and her 
children (i:e. the men of Israel) are not 
His children. She has considered all the 
gifts which He has lavished upon her to 
be due to the bounty of her lovers, the 
Baalim. In order that she may learn the 
real source of her prosperity, the gifts are 
to be withdrawn and her whole life made 
sorrowful. By means of this severe 
discipline Israel Will recognize the true 
state of affairs and return to her husband. 

This and the passage following are best 
taken together: they presuppose 3 as 
well as 1 2°, 

2. Plead with your mother. The people 
individually are besought to plead with 
the nation. Plead is of course used with 
the legal sense and almost means ‘ strive.’ 

3. strip her: a punishment for adultery 
(Ezek 16 8°). 

5. my lovers, etc.: the local Baalim 
from whom the Israelites, following the 
beliefs of Canaan, thought the products 
of the soil had come. 

8. silver and gold: these hardly came 
from the country’s natural resources 
direct, since there were no mines i 
Palestine. 

to. her lovers: the existence of the 
Baalim is taken for granted. 

11 should probably follow 12. \ 

12. vines . . . fig trees: types of pros- _ 


perity (1 Kig #89 la pe 88 i Zechs ty; 


14-23. {srael’s Restoration.—Israel will 
be drawn out into the wilderness once 
more, and there as in the days of the 
Exodus she will respond to the love ot — 
Jehovah. The very names of the Baalim 
will be forgotten. A time of universal 
peace, in which the brute creation will be — 
included, willthen commence. The union 
of Jehovah and Israel will also mean a 
time of abundant prosperity, and the — 
various ill-omened appellations which had — 
been used of Israel will be reversed. = 

14. wilderness here probably means _ 
exile. , Ye 
15. valley of Achor: cf. Jos7%. In — 
that passage trouble was Israel’s lot; in 
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the second entry (from Exile), it will be 
the beginning of new hope. 

16. Ishi means my husband, which is 
also the meaning of Baali. The latter was 
to be abolished because of its connexion 
with the Baalim. Jehovah was once 
called Baal (2S 28 v.n.), 

22. Jezreel: 14 v.m. 

23. have mercy . . 
versals of r® and 1 °. 

III. The Secluded Harlot.—This section 
is closely connected with what has gone 
before, and may indeed be a parallel 
account of the prophet’s experience. In 
form the section is probably a poem of 
three strophes with ® as a later addition. 

Hosea is commanded to love a woman 
who is an adulteress (cf., however, 1 2° 
and p. 424a,b) whom he buys like a 
slave. Having redeemed her from a life 
of sin, the prophet places her in seclusion 
for ‘many days.’ So God will deal with 
Israel: His love is constant, in spite of the 
nation’s ‘ adultery’ in going after other 
gods. He will redeem her and then by a 
period of ‘seclusion ’ seek to purify her. 

I. awoman. The point of the story is 
lost unless this be Gomer. (On the posi- 
tion of this chapter see p. 424a.—Eb.] 

cakes of raisins: such cakes were used 
in various festivals (cf. Is 167 and Jer 7 38 
with my note in West. Comm.). 

2. bought her. Gomer had evidently 
become the slave-concubine of her lover 
probably after Hosea’s repudiation of her. 

3. so will I also, etc. Gomer is not to 
play the harlot, nor to marry, and, final 
climax, her own husband will have no 
intercourse with her. 

4. Israel is to undergo a similar disci- 
pline. Probably the Exile is here foretold. 

pillar: evidently a valued adjunct of 
worship according to the prophet. The 
later law_regarded them as dangerous 
Pt: F2 #226 ** vetc:) 7 "Gen 284° un: 

ephod or teraphim: Jg 8?’ v.n. and 
p. 210b. 

_ IV.-XIV. This second part of the book 
_ consists of a number of oracles delivered 
by Hosea on different occasions. They 
appear to be arranged, in part at any rate, 
_ according to subject-matter rather than 
_ by chronological sequence. In 4-8 the sin 
_ of the nation is condemned, and in 9-11 # 
_. its consequent punishment is declared. 
In 11 ??-13 the contents are not so clearly 
_ to be distinguished. The book ends on a 
note of hope (14). : 
IV. The Corruption of an Ungodly 


- my people: re- 


_ Nation.—The Lord has a dispute with His 


_ people, for they have forgotten justice and 
_ pity and the knowledge of God. Because 


‘this the whole nation is corrupt, and 
gid “ - - ; er 7 " ; 7 a ; 559. 


even those whose office it was to be guides 
to higher things are themselves the leaders 
in wickedness. God cannot overlook such 
a rejection of Himself, but will in His 
turn reject the guilty nation. In 1214 the 
idolatry and immorality which have led 
the people astray are described. 

I. controversy : cf. Mic6?; Jer2°%. 

2. swearing and breaking faith: the 
two are to be taken together, i.e. perjury. 

killing, etc.: notice the order; the sixth, 
eighth, and seventh commandments. 

blood toucheth blood : one murder leads 
to another. 

3. Both men and animals are afflicted 
with famine and drought. 

4. people . . . priest : this clause should 
be rendered the people are like their priests, 
or possibly my controversy is with thee, O 
priest. 

5. the prophet. The corruption of the 
prophets was no uncommon thing (cf. 
EA 22:44 5Jor58sete.). 

thy mother: perhaps the nation, or 
less probably the prophetic order. 

7. I will change. Read with Syriac 
and Targum they changed. 

8. sin. The priests encouraged the 
people in wrong ideas of Jehovah in order 
to preserve their own gainful offices (cf. 
88; Am 4*), 
offering is hardly permissible as the parallel 
is iniquity. 

g. like people, like priest: cf. Machia- 
velli’s statement: ‘ We Italians are more 
irreligious and corrupt than others... 


. because the Church and her representa- 


tives set us the worst example.’ 

12. stock ... staff: some form of 
tree oracle is referred to such as survived 
long in Israel (cf. Gen 12° [Moreh= 
augur]; Jg 9°” [Meonenim =soothsayers]; 
and perhaps 2S 5 *4). 

13f. whoredom .. . adultery: evi- 
dently religious prostitution. 

15-19. The text of these verses is 
corrupt. 

15. Judah. The warning to Judah 
reads like an insertion. 

Gilgal: one of the great sanctuaries 
of the northern kingdom, and infamous 
for its religious practices (9 *; Am 4 4, 5), 

Beth-aven, i.e. House of Delusion, a 
satirical name for Beth-el (cf. Am 44, 5 5). 

17. Israel is so bent’ on idols that it is 
to be left to its fate. 

19. Cf. Is 571%. The reference here is 
perhaps to the Exile. 


V. 1-7. Priests, People, and Court are — 


Condemned.—Israel has been snared and 
entrapped by her leaders, both priests 
and rulers, who have been unfaithful to 
their God. 


To render sin as sin. 


But God is not deceived, and 


ey fe to Hosea. 


antly ‘effective. 
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when they turn to Him He will not accept 
their offerings. 

1. Hear ... hearken... give 
growing definiteness. 

the judgement, i.e. condemnation as in 
Jer 1 1®, 4 12, etc., not the office of a judge. 

Mizpah: in Gilead (Jg 102”, rr 1%). 

Tabor: in the north. St. Jerome says 
that birds were stillsnared there in his day. 

2. And... slaughter: read and the pit 
of Shittim have they made deep. Shittim 
was the place where the Israelites were 
enticed into false worship by seductive 
means (Nu 25? ff.). 

5. pride, etc.:.cf. 7 }° 

6. not find him: God’s patience comes 
at last to an end. 

7. strange children; probably a refer- 
ence to the growing generation which was 
copying the sins of its parents. 

new moon =the coming month. 

8-15. The Rottenness. of Ephraim.— 
This passage reads like a collection of de- 
tached oracles whose connexion is found 
in their dealing with the same subject— 
the corruption and consequent punish- 
ment of Israel. Marti changes Judah to 
Israel in each case, and so avoids awk- 
wardnesses which may, however, be 
original. 

8. behind thee, O Benjamin. The 
Meaning is uncertain: perhaps we should 
read with margin ‘ After thee,’ etc., and 
regard the expression as the tribal 
war-cry (cf. Jg 5 14). 

10. landmark: cf. Dt 191. Not per- 
haps here a reference to the particular 
offence, but ‘a proverbial phrase for the 
lowest wickedness’ (Harper). Land-~- 
grabbing was, however, common in Judah 


ear : 


(Is 5°; Mic 22). 

11. the command: this can hardly 
be right. Read with margin vanity, i.e. 
idols. 


12, moth .. . rottenness: internal 


corruption working in silence and un- 


noticed. 

13. king Jareb. G. A. Smith renders 
* Pick-quarrel,’ a nickname for some king 
of Assyria. 

15 gives more hope than ® above, 
_ VI. 1-3. Israel’s Repentance.—Israel 
recognizes that her punishment is from 


_ the Lord, and determines to return to Him 
_ for healing. 


) -n but a short time He will 
give new life to the nation. . His ways are 
sure and His refreshing powers abund- 
Some critics Tegard this 
passage as late, but nothing in the style 


_ or contents prevents its being attributed. 
It is generally regarded as. 


being a fitful turning to God on the part 


f a a superficial people blind to the serious- 


560 | 


ness of their offences and ignorant of the 
nature of the God whom they had pro- 
voked. Welch has the ingenious sugges- 
tion that the passage came from a Temple- 
psalm, and that Hosea uses it as a text for 
the condemnation which follows. 

1. return: after having found recourse 
to Assyria-a failure. 

2. two days... third day: a short 
interval. The’ Fathers naturally saw in 
it a foretelling of our Lord’s Resurrection 
and ours in Him (see Pusey ad loc.). 

3. his going forth, etc. Some render 

‘when we seek him, then shall we find 
him.’ 

4-VII. 2. The Hopeless State of 
Ephraim.—God is moved to despair over 
the fickleness of both Ephraim and Judah; 
their penitence is but ‘skin-deep’ and 
their ‘charity’ soon fails. Hence it is 
that they have suffered. God desires up- 
right conduct and not sacrifices. Every- 
where is crime and deceit, violence and 
immorality. God’s efforts to heal His 
people only serve to reveal further the 
desperateness of their state. 

VI. 4. Judah. Marti here reads ‘Israel.’ 

goodness : better charity in the Christian 
sense. 

5. the prophets. There is a negative 
and destructive side to their work (cf, 
Jere, 5283 to Levetca: 

6. mercy ... sacrifice: cf. Is 11 ff.; 
Mic 6° ff.; and Jer 7**f. (with my note 
in West. Comm.). : 

7. like Adam: perhaps ‘like men’ 
(Harper), or possibly a place-name ‘in 
Adam ’ (Jos 3 1°) or ‘in Admah ’ (11 8), 

8. Gilead is perhaps referred to in 
Jgaort 

Shechem is the well-known sanctuary. 

11. Also... thee: perhaps a later addi- 
tion by a Judean prophet. 

VII. 3-16. Wickedness and its Conse- 
quences.—This passage is difficult to 
understand in its details; the text is 
corrupt, and various fragments seem to 
have been combined together. The main 
contents are, however, clear, and we see 
once again a people full of wickedness 
and immorality going on to destruction 


with the active help of its natural leaders 


and guides. The foolish policy of seek-- 
ing salvation by means of foreign aid 
instead of. domestic amendment had 
drawn the strength out of the nation; 
ruin and destruction awaited it and the 
scorn of its Egyptian allies. ; 
3. A slight emendation gives the belie 
treading: They anoint kings in their wicked- 
ness, and princes in theiy faithlessness. 
Kings succeed one another pid Bete of 
violence and treachery (cf. 8 ae a: 


el 


s 
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7- devour their judges: the last kings 
of Israel had short and tragic reigns. | 

8. mixeth himself: perhaps a reference 
to the incoming of foreign customs. 

cake not turned: Ephraim with his 
mixed religion is like a ‘ half-baked scone ’ 
(G. A. Smith). 

11. Egypt ... Assyria. There is no 
need to search out specific events, the 
whole national policy is condemned. 

VIII. Usurping Kings and Futile Idols. 
—War is coming, swift and inevitable, 
because the nation trusts in godless kings 
and man-made idols. The people are 
already, by anticipation, dispersed among 
the nations, a fitting end to the policy of 
seeking foreign aid. The multiplying of 
altars and the offering up of sacrifices 
avails nothing with the God whom the 
nation has in fact repudiated. 

I. the trumpet: amidst the confusion 
one clear note breaks forth—‘ the trumpet 
summoning to war’ (G. A. S.). 

an eagle: generally held to be Assyria 
on account of its swiftness (Is 5 *6). 

4. knew: the word has the deeper sense 


of acknowledged as in Ps 51 3. 


5. The first condemnation of the 
northern bulls (cf. 1 K 12 °8 ff.), a con- 
demnation which may include all idol- 
worship. 

6. the workman: cf. Is 44" ff., etc. 

9. wild ass: cf. Jer2*4, which may 
have been suggested by this figure. 

Io. they shall . . . princes. Following 


_~LXX some scholars emend so as to read 


‘ 
] 


.. 


7 


/ 


: 


“They shall cease for a while from 
anointing kings and princes.’ 
Ir. Omit ‘ to sin ’ in the first half. 
altars . . . sin: ‘ The more altars, the 
greater and deeper is Israel’s guilt’ 


(Harper). 


12-14 are very obscure and the text 


uncertain. 


14. fire . . . devour: cf. Am 1 *, etc. 
IX. 1-9.:The Horrors of Exile-—This 


passage suggests a violent contrast: on the 
one hand the wild, unrestrained rejoicings 


of those who take part in agricultural 
feasts, on the other the depression and 


“ sadness of exiles eating their necessary 


: 
vd 


bread in an unclean land. Their anguish 


is increased by the knowledge that their 
own fields and vineyards; once the scene 
of their merriment, are now given up to 


thorns and thistles. 


God’s patience will 


at last come to an end and the cup of 
the iniquities of Israel overflow. If the 


pro 


phet and seer are mad they have 
some so because of the sin of their 
people. But punishment is about to 
ertake the ungodly. 


apy 


“1. hire. Israel regarded the fruits of | 


‘ - 
fee} Seer rhe hae ee 


[x. 


the earth as given to her by the Baalim 
in return for her worship (cf. 2 14), 

2. feed: by a slight emendation know 
should be read, 

her: read ‘ them.’ 

3. Egypt... Assyria. The destination 
of the exiles is vague; the fact of exile, 
however, is certain. 

unclean food: sacrifices could not be 
offered in a ‘strange’ land; the food 
therefore was unblessed. . 

4. mourners: not probably because of 
sorrow (though cf. Jer 167), but of un- 
cleanness (Nu Ig 4), 

6. from destruction. Wellhausen sug- 
gests by a slight change ‘ to Assyria.’ 

Memphis: on the Nile, south of where 
Cairo now is. It had vast cemeteries. 


7. the prophet is a fool: perhaps a gibe 


by the people. 

8. It is difficult to get any meaning 
from the text. 

9. Gibeah: perhaps taken from 109 
where it fits in better. 

he will . . . sins: so 8 33, 

10-17. The Unfulfilled Promise of 
Ephraim.—At the beginning of the nation’s 
life God’s favour was upon them, but soon 
they gave themselves up to impure 
worship. Henceforth none shall be born 
to Ephraim, or if they are born it will be 
but for the sword. Because of their 
doings at Gilgal the Lord wiil drive them 
from His land. Ephraim is doomed to 
barrenness. The nation, since it is deaf 


to God’s voice, will become wanderers 


among the Gentiles. 
IO. grapes, etc. 
firstripe: such figs were a delicacy 
(Mic 71; Jer 24 2°5), 
Baal-peor : see Nu 25. 
shameful thing (Bdsheth): a substitute 
for Baal (2 1° v.n.). 
13. like ...place. Render, omitting 
two words and following LXX, for a prey 


ave their sons marked out. ; 

14. This interjection is a demand fo 
stern dealing with Ephraim; it can hardly 
be an appeal to God to prevent the birth 
of those born only for slaughter. 

15. Gilgal: 435 v.n. 

16. Wellhausen would place between 
11 and #2, 


no fruit : Ephraim =‘ fruitful.’’ For the _ 
reversal of thé meaning of a name 


Chie. 


X. 1-9. The Snare of Prosperity.— 
With growing prosperity has gone an 


increased attention to the cult. of the 


An unexpected find. > 


Baalim, but God will destroy the multi- 


plied altars. The kings will be impotent, 7 ted rs 
and the bull of Bethel will go into cap- 
tivity. The king is slain in Samaria, and. 


“B61 ee) a sn 


- 
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on the site of her ruined altars thorns and 
thistles will come up: 

I. vine: the symbol of a vine or vine- 
yard was often ‘used for Israel. 

2. divided: that is between Baal and 
Jehovah. 

3. no king: this may refer, as some 
think, to the Exile when actually no king 
was reigning, or it nay be used in despair 
over the feeble power of one of the last 
Israelite monarchs. 

4. Theyspeak . . . covenants. ender 
speak words, étc., perhaps an answer to 
the question in °. 

covenants is used, not of religious, but 
of political, agreements. 

5. Beth-aven, i.e. Bethel: 4 1° u.n. 

rejoiced: read by a slight emendation 
shail writhe. 

6. shall be carried. It was no uncom- 
mon thing for the gods of a defeated 
nation to be carried away. 

Jareb: 5 18 u.n: 

7. foam: better with margin ‘ chip.’ 

8. they shall say . .. us: cf. Lk 23 °°; 
Rev 6 18, 

9-15. The Harvest of Sin.—Israel has 
sinned from the days of Gibeah onward. 
Jehovah is about to collect the nations 
against them. Ephraim is a heifer de- 
siring only the light and pleasant: task 
of treading out the corn, but she must 
learn to draw, and plough, and harrow. 


_ Hitherto Israel has sowed wickedness and 


lies (but there is still time to break up the 
fallow ground and to sow a better seed). 


The crop of the evil sowing is, however, 


about to be reaped—spoiling and tumult 
and destruction. 

g. the days of Gibeah: this can hardly 
be a reference to Jgi1g. Wellhausen 
thinks it means the beginnings of the 
monarchy (cf. 13 “ f.), because Saul came 
from Gibeah, 

10. two transgressions: perhaps the 
bulls of Bethel and Dan (Marti). 

11. heifer: in 41° Israel is a stubborn 
heifer. 

Judah is out of place, and Isvael should 
be substituted. 

12 stands alone in the present context 
in promising time for repentance. 

fallow ground: cf. Jer 4% where it is 
perhaps a quotation. 

13. way: read chariots with LXX. 

14. Shalman . . . Beth-arbel: incident 
unknown: Shalman is probably Shalima- 
neser IV. 


15. at daybreak: a slight change gives: 


the reading ‘like the dawn,’ ie. ‘sud: 
fates 
XI. r11, God’s Love for Israel. a2Géa’ s 


Gheice of Israel was a romance to which 


double place of Exile. 
be omitted as out of place: 
emendation makes this possible. 


Hosea seems ever to be looking back 
(214 f.), no doubt with the thought in his 
mind of his own broken hopes, Israel 
was a child when God chose him, and like 
a father he trained him with affectionate 
care, But all was in vain; Israel turned 
from Him. The result must be exile and 
slaughter since the people are given up to 
idols. Once again, however, as their 
doom draws near, the prophet in God’s 
name declares His yearning love. How 
can He give up Ephraim? Surely they 
will respond to His tender call. The 
exiles will come back from Egypt and 
from Assyria. 

I. my son. For the idea that Israel 
was called out of Egypt as God’s son cf. 
Ex 47%, The text, however, is difficult, 
and Harper renders simply ‘him.’ In 
Mt 215 the phrase is applied to our Lord. 

2. As...fromthem. Render The more 
I called them, the more they went from me 
(cf. LXX). 

3. to go. T.H. Robinson says: ‘ There 
are few more beautiful or appealing 
pictures in literature than that of the 
father teaching his child to walk.’ 

4. drewthem .. . love: this phrase isa 


beautiful forecast of the revelation of One 


who would constrain in love. 
jaws is rather awkward in connexion 


with ‘ yoke.’ 


. Assyria: cf. 9% for the 
The ‘not’ should 
a slight 


5. Egypt .. 


8. Admah ... Zeboim: cities of the 


plain destroyed with Sodom and Gomorrah 


(Gen 1478; Dt 298). Amos and Isaiah 


make use of the latter pair in their warn- 
ings (Am 41; Is 4 7#f,, 132°). 


g. I will not, etc. This should probably 
be taken as a question : ‘Shall I not,’ etc. 
God, and not man: God cannot be 


moved from His just purpose, the vindica- 
tion of His holiness. 


tof, look forward to a time when the . 


people already in exile are assured of 
return. 


1m-XI], 14 (Heb121!45). The Con- 
sistent Falsity of Ephraim.—This section, — 


whilst its general teaching is clear, seems 


to contain later additions which present 

real difficulties: such are the references to © 
Judah (note the contrast 11 and 12%), © 
and the citation of episodes fromthe © 
history of Jacob in *> and ! f£, which — 
interrupt the argument. Thése latter 
may of course be original, since the mind _ 


| of an Oriental is less logical in its working 


than that ofa Westetnscholar, ~~ F 


Jehovah cannot get away from the 
deceit wef Asrael Oe she is. Aa 


_been wasted upon idols. 
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different]. Israel is not only a deceiver, 
but one who relies upon things that de- 
ceive, such as agreements with Assyria 
and the promises of Egypt. Jehovah will 
punish [both Judah and] Israel. Jacob 
was from the beginning a supplanter 
[though later he had power with God 
whom he found at Bethel, a God who is 
still to be approached]. He is a trader 
who delights in his ill-gotten 
Jehovah will again make him a nomad 
instead of a trader. The disaster which 
is coming has long been foretold. The 
shrines of Gilead and Gilgal will be 
overthrown. [Jacob once fled to Syria 
and then found a wife; and by a prophet 
he was led out of Egypt.] Upon Ephraim 
will the Lord execute judgement. 

XI. 12. but Judah, etc. In view of 
12° this must be either a gloss by a pious 
Judzan or should be read as a condem- 
nation. This can be done by rendering 
the rare Hebrew word for ‘ rule’ as ‘ be 
wayward’ (as in the cognate Arabic),* 
and taking ‘ Holy One’ (pluralin Hebrew) 
in the sense which it sometimes bears, 
“sacred prostitutes ’ (qédéshim). 

XII. 1. oil . . . Egypt: a bribe to gain 
support. 

2. Judah should possibly be read as 
"Israel ’ (cf..4 15, etc.). 

3-6. This whole passage has a certain 
unity, but it hardly suits the context. It 
teaches that God may still be approached 
as of old. Welch has made the in- 
genious suggestion that it was part of a 


- hymn sung at Bethel and quoted by 


Hosea. . 

3. References to Gen 25 * ff., 32 *4 ff. 

4. Beth-el: Gen 35 ° ff. 

7. trafficker: lit. Canaan. Canaanite 
had become equivalent for ‘ merchant.’ 
It is here a term of reproach, ‘ bagman.’ 

8. Cf. the Laodiceans (Rev 3’). 

9). C144) 

11. Gilead (6%) ... Gilgal (915) are 
famous sanctuaries. The text is here 
corrupt, and should perhaps be rendered 
“In Gilead they have done iniquity; in 
Gilgal offered sacrifice to demons.’ 

12. Gen 29 189, | 
_ 13. a prophet: Moses (Dt 34 ?°f.). 
XIII. (Heb 131-141). The Coming 
Destruction.—The greatness of Israel has 
The last rem- 
nants of national power are about to dis- 
appear. The ingratitude of Israel is all 


the more remarkable since it was God 
_who had led them up from Egypt and 
cared for them through the wilderness 
wanderings. God is about to turn against 


gains. ” 


them like a wild animal and destroy them. 
Israel alone is responsible for his ruin, 
and his rulers cannot save him. The sin 
of Ephraim is stored up and he will not 
escape the coming judgement. Will God 
even now rescue him? He cannot, since 
Samaria is persistently untrue and re- 
bellious. The horrors of the coming in- 
vasion will blight the land as an east 
wind blights an orchard. 

1. When .. . trembling. This render- 
ing of an obscure phrase, though it is not 
entirely satisfactory, is the best that is 
available. For the mark of respect to a 
speaker cf. Job 29 8 ff. 

exalted himself: better was prince. 

2. understanding: better, following the 
versions, pattern. 

kiss the calves: cf. 1 K 19 38; Job 31 27. 

3. Cloud .. . dew: cf. 64. 

chaff : a common figure (Is 17 38, 41 15 f., 
etc.) and an obvious one, since all had 
seen the chaff blown away from the 
threshing-floor. 

4. Egypt. It is important to notice the 
many early references to the sojourn in 
Egypt (cf. 245,98; Am 2? 31,97; Mic 
6 *;<Is:20:**; etc:): 

5. know. Read by a slight emenda- 
tion shepherd (LXX). 

8.-a bear, etc. ::cf. 2S 17.8; Lam 32; 

11. The frequent and tragic successions 
upon the throne of the northern kingdom 
were to a pragmatic people a sign of the 
divine disapproval. 

12. instore. Either Ephraim treasures 
his sin, or perhaps better the sin is kept 
in store in order to be produced as evidence’ 
against him. 

14. I will ransom. A promise is here 
out of place; render as an indignant 
question. 

O death . . . O grave, etc.: quoted in 
t Cor 15 °5; there in triumph over death, 
here more probably as an appeal to pro- 
duce its tortures. 

15. an east wind: that is the invading | 
Assyrians (cf. Is 211). © 


16. children ...women: cf. 1014; 


‘2 K 15 263) Am-1 14; 


XIV. A Promise of Forgiveness.—Many — 
scholars consider that this epilogue is the — 
product of a time later than that of Hosea, 


The suggestion of Buttenwieser, however, , ! 


that it is addressed ‘to'a future Israel, 


the Israel that will have survived the 


A 
i 


downfall,’ meets most of the arguments ~ 


against its genuineness. In style and 
language it seems (with the exception of 
the last verse) to come from the prophet 
himself. oes eae ns 
Israel is entreated to learn from its 


a 
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‘be restless.” The LXX read 
ords quite differently—A.G. 


bitter fate the folly of separation from 


is ‘ 
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God, and is urged to return. There fol- 
lows a promise from Israel of trust in 
Jehovah, and in reply an assurance of the 
divine forgiveness and of the divine will- 
ingness to restore the nation. In a num- 
ber of beautiful illustrations, taken from 
the world of nature, Ephraim is promised 
his old ‘ fruitfulness.’ He in his turn will 
recognize the true source of his prosperity 
in Jehovah, and will forsake hisidols. A 
final addition urges the study of the 
teaching of the prophecy. 

1. hast fallen: the ruin of Israel is 
presupposed. 

2. words: not the old ‘1lip-worship,’ 
but genuine penitence, 

3. horses: Israel will no longer trust in 


the cavalry of Egypt (cf. 17; Is 307% 

a 

the dew : a figure which would never 
lose its force in = hot country. Contrast 
the use in 6*, 13 # 

as the lily : cf. Ecclus 397% 

6. olive tree: used of Israel in Jer 117°, 
and by St. Paul in Rom 11”? ff. 

his srnell : cf. Cant 41. 

7. They... return. Render Again will 
they dwell under his shadow. 

8. The speaker is not quite certain; 
probably it is Jehovah Himself. 

g. For recommendations similar to this 
we must look to the Wisdom literature 
(cf. especially Pr115, 157%, and Ecclus 
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Apart from his name (‘ Jehovah is God’) 
and that of his father, we know nothing of 
Joel except what we can gather from his 
book. From his frequent references to 
Zion, Jerusalem, and Judah, and from 
his familiarity with the Temple and its 
ministers, we may infer with confidence 
that his home wasin Judah. Some would 
go further and assert that he was a priest 
in Jerusalem. The superscription gives 
no information as to the period during 
which he lived, but, in the opinion of 

almost all modern scholars, the general 

’ _ background is sufficiently clear. The 
: Northern Kingdom is never mentioned. 

Judah is a self-contained community, so 

compact that every man, woman, and 

child can attend an assembly at the 

Temple. There is no mention of a king: 

the rulers are elders and priests, and it 

_. is the priests who are prominent. The 


Sei Temple with its daily services is central 
a both in the life of the community and in 
. the mind of the prophet. All this points 


_. to a post-exilic date, as do the reference 
to the Exile as a painful memory of the 
_ past (37), the twenty quotations from 
twelve earlier books of the Old Testament 
_. (see Reference Bibles), the mention of the 
Greeks as slave-traders (3 *), the prophet’s 
attitude to the nations, and the develop- 
ment of Ezekiel’s apocalyptic and escha- 
tology. It is generally felt that the book 
should be assigned to the first half of the 
4th century B.c., after the reforms of 
UN ehemiah and Ezra, For the preumcnte 


een to the article ‘ Joel’ in H.D.B. 
_, The immediate occasion of the prophecy 


Brown 


was a plague of locusts which threatened 
to destroy all vegetation and render im- 
possible the maintenance of the daily 
sacrifice. Joel’s description of the locust 
army is true to fact: it agrees in detail 
with the testimony of travellers, ancient 
and modern, and rarely, if at all, does he 
indulge in hyperbole in this connexion. 
He sees in this calamity an indication that 
the Day of Jehovah is at hand, and that 
is the theme which dominates the book. 
It will be a day of judgement for the 
nations, of salvation for Israel. 

Joel’s attitude towards the nations 
compares unfavourably with that of 
Jonah and of some of the earlier prophets: 
there is nothing but destruction in store 
for the enemies of Jehovah; but this is 
probably ,due to the limitations of 
apocalyptic. We are indebted to him 
for immortal language about the out- 
pouring of the Spirit, even though we 
may not be able to go so far as to say 
that he is the prophet of Pentecost, and 
for the sacramental view which he takes 
of the rain and the harvest. It has been — 
said of him that ‘we should call him 


to-day a churchman’ (J.C.C.). If by a _ 


churchman is meant one who believes 
in united prayer and fasting, in public 
worship and the value of ceremonial as 
an aid to devotion, Joel was assuredly 
one, and, like all good churchmen, he 


laid stress on repentance, which must be > : 
| from the heart: all men need it, and all 


are summoned to confess their sins, papi 

and people alike,..«., is 
It is assumed here that the pies: is 

saya but Sty is pai ce ae Eee 
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many modern critics would deprive Joel 
of all references to the Day of Jehovah, 
and assign them to an interpolator who 
was interested in apocalyptic; and that 
the reference to Phcenicia and Philistia 
(3 *8) has been connected with the reign 
of Artaxerxes Ochus, some fifty years 
later. Thus all that Bewer (I.C.C.) 
would leave of the original Joel is 114 
16-20 | 2 14. 8-5, 7-9, 12-26a, 28-310 3 2a, 14a FTis 
arguments are interesting, as also is his 
rearrangement of the original ‘ Joel,’ 
but he seems to introduce a needless com- 
plication into a book which is perfectly 
intelligible when read as a whole, obscure 
though some of its allusions may be. 
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I. 2-II. 17. A Plague of Locusts An- 
nounces the Approach of the Day of 
Jehovah : a Call to Repentance. 

I. 2-4. The Unprecedented Character of 
the Plague.—Not even the oldest men 
can remember having seen, or having 


heard their fathers speak of, sucha plague. 


The people are, therefore, exhorted to 
hand the story down in all its details to 
their children and their children’s children, 
that it may never be forgotten. 

4. Translate: That which the shearer 
has left, the swarmer has eaten; and that 
which the swarmer has left, the lapper has 
eaten; and that which the lapper has left, 
the finisher has eaten. Hebrew is rich 
in synonyms for locust. Here four are 
mentioned, the names suggesting various 
aspects of the locusts’ destructive power 

_and the completeness with which they 
did their work. What escaped the 


ravages of one swarm was devoured by 


> 


the next, till all the herbage of the land 
was destroyed. 


_ 5-12. Effect of the Plague on Various 


_ Classes.—The extent of the devastation 


pis graphically illustrated by a description 
_ of the distress which it brings (a) to the 
_ wine-bibbers, who can no longer drink 


- 

'§ 
" 

) 
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. 
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_ their ‘ sweet wine ’ (7); (b) to the priests, 


who can no longer offer the daily sacri- 
fices (°1°); and (c) to the husbandmen 
and vineyard-keepers, whose harvests have 
been destroyed (117). 


_../ 8-7. The drunkards are aroused from 


the sleep of intoxication to bewail the 
ruin of the vintage. — 
scribed as an invading nation, strong and 


ts weapons ar 


The locust is de-— 


“What can we put in them?’ instead of = 
the Hebrew, ‘How the beasts groan!’ — “4h 


ithout number (cf. 2 Cages 46%; Pr 
-and connects with the previous verse. 


powerful teeth 
saw-like edge, comparable for 
3 4 aye he ’ 4 eS ; * , : : 565 


destructiveness with those of a lion (cf. 
Rev 9%). Speaking in the name of his 
people, Joel says: ‘He has made my 
vines a waste and my fig-trees splinters: 
he has stripped them bare and cast away 
(the shreds), and (because the bark has 
gone) their branches shew white.’ 

8-10. The land is told to mourn like a 
virgin, bereft of her betrothed. For it 
is indeed bereaved, communication with 
Jehovah having been cut off through the 
cessation of the daily sacrifice. As there 
is no corn, new wine or fresh oil, the 
materials for the daily meal-offering and 
libation (Ex 29 9°42; Lev 2; Nu 28 8) are 
not available. So the priests mourn, 
and with them (by a beautiful personi- 
fication; cf. Am 12; Ps 65 13) the land 
itself and its fruits. ‘ Blasted is the field, 
in mourning the ground; blasted is the 
corn, abashed the new wine, the fresh oil 
pines away.’ 

11-12. Husbandmen and _ vineyards 
keepers are bidden to ‘ be abashed’ and 
to ‘ wail,’ i.e. to show outward signs of 
their grief over the loss of their harvests. 
For dried up (of the vine) and withered 
(with reference to joy) substitute in — 
translation abashed, G. A. Smith’s happy 
rendering of the oft-recurring word 
hobhisha. ‘Joy is abashed (and gone 
away) from the sons of men.’ 

13-20. A Call to Repentance.—Joel 
summons the priests to do penance them- 
selves, and to proclaim a day of national 
fasting and humiliation; for he sees in this 
visitation a sign of the approaching day 
of Jehovah, which will come ‘as a 
devastation from the Devastating One.’ 
The passage concludes with a further 
description of the country’s dreadful 
plight: a drought has followed the locusts, 
so there is no food (not ‘meat’ as RV) 
to be offered in the Temple, garners and. 
barns have gone out of use and are | 
dilapidated, the cattle and sheep are 
perishing with hunger, the wild beasts  —s_— 
from thirst. § 

14. If old men is not a gloss here, ‘ 
render ‘O Elders’; the word ‘and’ is 
not in the Hebrew. PAW 

15. There is assonance between de- 
struction (shddh) and the Almighty | 
(Shaddat). tia Beak syn Pail MRED 3 

17. The words rendered the seeds _ 
shrivel under their clods (RVm) yield no 
satisfactory sense. Itisbesttotakethem — 
(with Bewer) as a corrupt variant of “ide 
the next clause. COPS tie be 

18, LXX (omitting one letter) reads: 


1.] 
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19. The prophet appeals to’ Jehovah 
on behalf of man and beast. There is no 
- need to change ‘I’ to‘ they.’ The word 
translated ‘ wilderness’ is not a barren 
desert, but uncultivated land, a prairie 
or steppe, to which sheep and cattle are 
driven for pasture. fire and flame 
refer to the conflagrations which»result 
from drought (Am 7 4). 
20. Translate: The beasts of the field 
look up longingly unto thee. 
II. 1-11. The Day of Jehovah is at 
Hand.—The alarm-horn is to be sounded 
from the Temple hill to warn the people 
of the approaching Day. An enormous 
army of locusts, such as has never been 
seen, has already settled on the moun- 
tains. The destructive march has begun. 
Wherever it goes, it leaves the country as 
bare as if it had been swept by fire. 
The locusts are like horses, both in 
appearance and in the speed of their 
advance. The noise they make as they 
march is likened to that of chariots; and 
the noise they make when they feed, to 
the crackling of a prairie-fire. Their 
advance is well-ordered and irresistible, 
and they take possession of cities and 
houses (!°). Joel writes as a poet who 
sees in the locusts signs of the Day of 
Jehovah, and up to this point his descrip- 
tions are true to the facts. Their black- 
ness as they appear in clouds, darkening 
the whole sky (Ex 101°); their bright- 
ness as of the dawn when the rays of the 
sun catch their wings; the comparison 
between their depredations and the 
destruction wrought by a fire; their like- 
ness to horses (Rev 9’); the remarkable 
noises which they make when flying and 
feeding (Revg%); the steadiness and 
regularity with which they advance} and 
the practical impossibility of stopping 
them—travellers testify to the accuracy of 
Joel’s description. Not until 1°" does 
he introduce apocalyptic elements: earth- 
quakes, eclipses, and thunderstorms. 
For these cf. 231; Am8 9%; Is 13 1% 13; 
Ezek 327 f. 
2. as the dawn, etc., should be read 
with what follows, not with the preceding 
. words. 

3. Render and nothing escapes them. 

4. Not horsemen but war-horses. 
' 6. The text is doubtful. Translate: 
Before them the peoples ave in anguish: 
all faces gather redness. The reference 


_ may be to the glow of excitement aroused 


' by the approach of the locusts. Some 
would read ‘ hearts’ instead of peoples. 
4. A vivid description of the march of 
a locust-army. They move in straight 
_ lines, not crossing each other’s tracks. 
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Read in last clause (changing one letter) : 
they entangle not thety paths (cf. Pr 30 ?”). 

11. For camp render host. 

12-17. Repentance may Avert the 
Judgement.—Even at this late hour 
calamity may be averted, if the people 
turn to Jehovah with the entire force of 
their moral purpose. Joel bids them not 
only show the outward signs of repent- 
ance, but also the inward disposition; 
for Jehovah’s character is such (Ex 34 §; 
Jon 4 *) that He may even now change His 
purpose (Jon 3°), turn kack from the path 
of judgement, and, as He turns, leave a 
blessing behind in the shape of a harvest 
which will restore meal-offerings and 
libations to the sanctuary. So the horn 
is sounded once more, not now as a warn- 
ing of the judgement, but as a summons 
to a religious gathering. Everyone must 
come to the Temple. No one is so old 
or so young as to be exempt; even the 
newly married (Dt 24 °) must leave their 
nuptial tent. The priests, as represent- 
ing the people, are to appeal to Jehovah 
for mercy, lest Israel should become a 
byword among the nations. 

17. The priests were to weep between 
the porch (at the east end of the Temple) 
and the altar of burnt offering, with 
their faces to the sanctuary. Compare 
the position of the Litany-desk at the 
entrance to the chancel in an English 
church. Translate: that the nations 
should make proverbs of them. RVm 
suits the context better than RV. 
Bewer suggests—and it is an attractive 
suggestion—that the imperatives in 1517 
should be read as perfects. This would 
not involve any change in the consonants. 
It would have the effect of turning a 
reiterated appeal to hold a solemn service 
of penitence into a record of the holding 
of that service. We have in any case 
to assume that» the people obeyed the 
prophet’s exhortation before the prophecy 
which begins at 18, 
the transition less abrupt if the new 
paragraph could begin at 15, and as 
narrative (‘they blew,’ etc... 
priests were weeping and said,’ etc.), not 
exhortation, ; : 

18 to end. Jehovah’s Answer to His 
People’s Prayer. : 

18. The call to repentance was obeyed, 


and Jehovah heard the prayers of His 


people. A series of promises follows in. 
answer to the nation’s cry (1932), 
19-20. Removal of the Plague.— 


Jehovah’s people will no longer be de-- 
prived by the locusts of the fruits of the 
earth, nor will the heathen have occasion _ 


to reproach them; for the locusts will be. 


s 


It would make _ 


“ 
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driven into the desert south of Judah, and 
then into the Dead Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘ A wind rising first in the north- 
west, and afterwards gradually veering 
round to north east, would produce ap- 
proxunately the effects indicated’ 
(Driver). It seems clear from the context 
that ‘ the northerner ’ refers to the army 
of locusts. They usually enter the 
country from the south or south-east, 
but there is no reason why this swarm 
should not have been blown from the north 
or north-east. It may be, however, that 
Joel was writing under the influence of 
passages like Jer 14; Ezek 38 & 15, 39 2, 
in which Israel’s foe comes from the north. 
Omit and his stink shall come up as a 
gloss explaining the rare word ‘ foulness ’ 
‘(RV: ‘ill savour’). Render that his 
foulness may come up. The reference is 
to the putrefying carcases on the sea- 
shore. he hath done great things, usually 
applied to God (as in *), is here applied 
poetically to the locusts as His instru- 
ments. Perhaps it should be omitted 
as an accidental repetition from 21. 
21-27. Renewed Fertility and Pros- 
perity.—In jubilant strain Joe! bids the 


ground, the beasts of the field, and the 


inhabitants of Jerusalem rejoice over the 
restoration of fertility (71%); the renewal 
of prosperity will bring with it a renewal 
of the sense of Jehovah’s presence in the 
midst of His people (?+?’). Note the 
contrast with 1. 

21. hath done is probably a ‘ pro- 
phetic past’ describing what Jehovah is 
‘going to do. So also the verbs in 228, 

22. wilderness =steppe, as in 1). 

23. in just measure = either ‘in normal 
quantities ’ or ‘according to righteous- 
ness,’ i.e. as Jehovah’s righteousness will 

- determine. The second former rain is 
redundant; omit. the rain=the winter 
Tain. in the first month is clearly wrong; 
either translate ‘first of all’ (in contrast 
to ‘afterwards’ in 28), or read with LXX 
and Syriac, ‘as aforetime.’ This verse 

- supports the suggestion that the plague 
was accompanied by a drought. Some 
would follow LXX in reading ‘food’ 

- instead of the first ‘former rain,’ and 

_ translate ‘food as (a token of) your justi- 

- fication’; but the context supports the 

Hebrew. 
_ 25. years suggests that the plague 
extended over more than one year; or the 


> 


"reference may be to its effects. For the 
names of the locusts, see 14. Render 
 abashed for ashamed in 2*2’, ‘ Rain and 


i harvest are not merely physical benefits, 


‘eturned to His people’ (G. A. Smith). 


t religious sacraments: signs that God 


If we remember this, we shall understand 
the connexion between this paragraph 
and the next. 

28-29. Spiritual Gifts When the hearts 
of His people have been prepared by the 
restoration of materialprosperity, Jehovah 
promises to add spiritual blessings. He 
will pour out His Spirit upon all flesh, 
without distinction of age, sex, or social 
standing. It is best (with Driver) to 
understand prophecy as insight into 
Divine truth, and dream and vision as 
two special modes of consciousness in 
which such truth presents itself. all 
flesh refers as a rule either to all living 
things or to all mankind, but here (not- 
withstanding Cent. B.) it must be limited 
to Israel alone, since the other nations are 
to be destroyed. It would seem also that 
St. Peter used the passage in this sense 
on the Day of Pentecost (Ac 21"): for sur- 
prise is expressed when later the Spirit 
is poured out upon Gentiles (Ac ro 45). 
This exclusion of the nations is in painful 
contrast with the universalism of Jonah 
or of Is 224, 19 185, 42°; Zech 14; Mal 
14, but it is possible that without this 
narrowness Israel might not have survived 
to influence posterity. If Joel’s vision 
had not been limited by the thought of 
the coming convulsion, he might have 
seen that ‘a nation of prophets is meant 
for the world ’ (G. A. Smith). 

30-32. The Day of Jehovah.—After the 
outpouring of the Spirit, apocalyptic 
portents of the approaching judgement 
will appear: on earth, blood and fire and 
columns of smoke—the ravages of war; 
in heaven, eclipses and blood-red moons— 
which always inspired fear in ancient 
times. (As wars are not suggested by 
the context, Driver interprets blood and 
fire as abnormal atmospherical pheno- 
mena, and pillars of smoke as columns 
of sand and dust raised by local whirl- 
winds.) But terrible though the Day 
of Jehovah will be, those who are His 
true worshippers (‘whosoever invokes 
Jehovah’s name’) will be secure. The 
words of *° have ‘ a universal ring ’ (Bewer) 


and lend themselves to quotation in a: 


wider sense (Rom 10%), but here they — 


refer only to loyal Jews of Judah and the 
Dispersion. Translate: and among the 
fugitives those whom Jehovah calls. 

The next chapter explains how the 


faithful will be delivered, viz. by Jeho- . 


vah’s judgement on the heathen. 
- III. 1-3. Gathering of the Nations for 


Judgement.—When Jehovah ‘ restores the - 


fortunes’ of Judah and Jerusalem, He 


will assemble all the nations in the Valeof 
Jehoshaphat (=‘ Jah judges’), and there 
667 ; ge at 


“se 
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‘contend in judgement’ (play on words) 
with them, because they have dispersed 
His people amongst the heathen, and sold 
them into slavery, dividing His land 
(among new occupants). 

2: The Vale of Jehoshaphat, called in 
14“ the Vale of Decision,’ if an actual and 
not an ideal spot is referred to, thust have 
been near Jerusalem. Christian, Moslem, 
and Jewish tradition identifies it with the 
valley of the Kidron, where it is the 
ambition of pious Jews and Moslems to be 
buried in order that they may be ready 
for the Day of Judgement. 

3. Captives were so numerous that they 
were sold, as we should say, ‘ for a mere 
song.’ 

4-8. Pheenicia and Philistia.— The 
Pheenicians and Philistines are specially 
mentioned for judgement; for they have 
bothenriched their palaces (not “ temples ’) 
with silver, gold, and valuables from 
plunder taken from Judah, and sold the 
children of Judah as captives to the 
Greeks. The punishment will fit the 
crime: they have sold the children of 
Judah to a nation in the far north-west; 
Jehovah will sell their children to a 
nation in the far south-east, i.e. to the 


-men of Sheba, a rich commercial com- 


munity in South-West Arabia (Jer 6 7°). 
4. A rhetorical question, meaning, 
‘Were you trying to repay some deed of 
mine, or were you intending to make an 
unprovoked attack on me?’ RVm is 


' preferable. 


9-14. Jehovah’s Challenge to Battle.— 


The nations are summoned by Jehovah’s 


heralds to prepare themselves for war, and 
to march into the vale where the battle 
will be fought. Arriving there, they will 
meet their doom: they will be cut down 
like ripe corn, crushed like grapes in the 
wine-press. 
to. A reversal of Is24 (=Mic 44). 

Render Jances instead of spears. ‘Let 
the weakling say, I am a mighty man,’ 
i.e. a warrior. 

Ir. thither cause, etc. 
original, and not a gloss, 


If this is 
it is a prayer 


_ to Jehovah that He willsend His heavenly 
_warriors down to meet the heathen 


-will remain 
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armies. LXX suggests the emendation, 
‘let the coward become a hero.’ In that 
case ‘ thither’ foes with ‘ gather your- 
selves together.’ 

12. Another play on the name Jeho- 
shaphat. In * Jehovah ‘contends in 
judgement’ (nishpat): here He ‘ judges’ 
(shaphat). 

14. The repetition suggests in the 
original Hebrew both numbers and noise. 

15-21. Jehovah’s Day will Bring Se- 
curity for Judah, and Supernatural Fer- 
tility for the Land.—Darkness descends 
on the scene of battle, and in a mighty 
storm Jehovah comes in judgement. No 
details are given, but we are to understand 
that the nations are destroyed. We are 
told, however, that Israel is safe, and 
that never again will Jerusalem be defiled: 
with the presence ofstrangers. The book 
concludes with a promise of rich fruitful- 
ness in the ideal future which the Day 
inaugurates. Mountains and hills will 
be covered with vineyards and pastures, 
and the ‘channels’ of Judah will never 
again become dry. Egypt, Israel’s op- 
pressor, and Edom, bitterest of her foes, 
will become barren wastes, but Judah 
inhabited (lit. ‘ sit’). for 
ever. and Jehovah will be dwelling in 
Zion. 

18. If the valley of Shittim (or Wady 
of the Acacias) is an actual place, it may 
perhaps refer to the lower valley of the 
Kidron. In any case, the point of the 
reference is that acacias grow in dry'soil, 
and that henceforth this dry and° un- 
fruitful valley will be watered by a 
perennial stream issuing from the Temple 
abi Age Zech aai2)e 

RVm is preferable. By making 
Beyas and Edom a desolation, Jehovah 
will declare to the world that His murdered 
people had suffered innocently. LXX 
suggests the reading, ‘ I will avenge their 
blood, (which) I have not (yet) avenged.’ 


It is possible that both 1” and -21¢ are © 


glosses. If *!¢ is eliminated, render the 

last clause: ‘and _Jehovah (shall | be) 

dwelling in Zion ’; if it is retained, render: 
oe Hid as: Jehovah (is) dwelling in 
ion.’ - 
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By E. C.“Rarcurr 


Introduction 


The Prophet.—In point of time, though 
not of position in the Canon, Amos is the 
first of the great Hebrew prophets. His 
book, likewise, is one of first importance 

In the Old Testament, for without it we 
should know but little of the religious, 
social, and economic conditions of Israel 
in the 8th century. According to the super- 
scription, which is an addition by a later 
editor, he delivered his message ‘in the 
days of Uzziah king of Judah, and in the 
days of Jeroboam, son of Jehoash king 
of Israel.’ This would give us about 
760-750 B.C. as the probable period of 
his ministry. The historical background 


of the prophecies is in agreement with 


this date, and if we are right in seeing in 
8° an allusion to the solar eclipse of 
_ June 763, we have here a further confirma- 
tion of our terminus a quo. 

Of Amos himself we know only what 
the book has to tellus. He was of the 
people, a shepherd by occupation, who 
also tended fig-mulberries. The super- 
‘scription states that he came from Tekoa. 
There is no good reason for doubting that 
this was the modern Teku‘a, situated ten 

- miles south of Jerusalem. It stands on 
_ the edge of the desert of Judah, but though 
_ somewhat isolated from the rest of the 
_ country, it nevertheless had contact with 
_ the world through the caravan routes 
which ran close by it. 
_ The news of the nations, probable 
_ visits to Israel, and meditation upon the 
religious traditions and faith of his people, 
together with the communion with God 
_ that the quiet of his work assisted, were 
_ Amos’s preparation for his call. That call, 
he maintained, proceeded directly from 
_ God. In 7 * he indignantly repudiates the 
_ suggestion of Amaziah that he was a pro- 
_ fessional prophet trained in one of the 
_ prophetic guilds. 
_ Of the manner of the call we have no 
) explicit information; 7.7 4, 8 + 29.3, 
Bote: may imply a psychic disturbance 
_ accompanied by the hearing of a voice, 
and the seeing of visions, as in the case 
_ of Isaiah and Jeremiah. At all events 
_ the call carried with it its own creden- 
tials, and the prophet never wavered 
as to its divine character. Amos, there- 
may fairly be said to open a new 


but while he is to be dissociated 


| the case in Israel. Though there was no ~ 


in the history of Hebrew pro-. 


from the professional prophets of his 
time, he may not be regarded as entirely 
a new departure, for he stands in the suc- 
cession of such earlier heralds of divine 
warning as Ahijah of Shiloh, Elijah, 
Elisha, and Michaiah the son of Imlah. 
The Historical Setting.—That Amos 
should have been called to prophesy, not 
in Judah his own country, but in Israel, 
may at first be surprising. It should be 
remembered, however, that before the 
fall of Samaria in 722 B.c. the northern 
kingdom, as its retention of the name 
Israel suggests, was the senior of the two 
Hebrew states, and Bethel, Gilgal, and 
Samaria, rather than Jerusalem, were the 
foci of religious and national interest. 
This fact is obscured by the historical 
books which were edited in a later age 
when Judah alone remained and when 
Jerusalem was the sole sanctuary. The, 
exposed position of Israel, also, compelled 
it to take its part in the world politics 
of its time. For about a century before 
the time of Amos Israel had been at the ( 
mercy of Syria. Under Jehu it had lost 
to Hazael all its territory east of Jordan. 
Benhadad III, Hazael’s successor, reduced 
Jehoahaz, Jehu’s successor, to the status 
of a feudatory chief. Under Jehoash 
Israel partly recovered, and won back 
certain of the captured districts, as the ~ 
attention of Syria was occupied by the 
advance of the Assyrians. Jeroboam II 
maintained the success of Jehoash. He 
not only completed the reconquest of the 
lost territory, but managed also to extend 
the limits of his kingdom, so that by the . 
time of Amos Israel extended from ‘ the 
entering in of Hamath’ to ‘ the brook of | 
the Arabah,’ one of the streams flowing 
into the Dead Sea. A lull in Assyrian 
activity seemed to be the removal of the 
only menace which Israel had to fear. 
It now attained a greater prosperity than 
it had yet known, and with the con- — 
tinuance of peace its prosperity rapidly 
became luxury. Luxury is invariably © 
the parent of licence. This proved to be 


nought. Injustice,oppression, dishonesty, 


and sexual vice flourished. The religion — 


of Jehovah, its ideas, its ideals, and its — a 


worship were debased by the association — 


| with it, and the introduction into it, (aah 
‘i pe orn 
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Canaanite deities, beliefs, practices, and 
tites. 

The prosperity of the people was itself 
proof to them that they enjoyed the divine 
favour, and that the religion which they 
practised was approved. . But the national 
morale was corrupted, and Israel could 
not hope to stand when Assyria re- 
organized itself for conquest in Palestine. 
It was the tragedy of Israel that the 
supreme moment of success was the 
prelude of its doom. 

The Message.—It was to give warning 
of this doom, and if possible to avert it 
by arousing the people to a sense of their 
responsibilities and high calling, that 
Amos came from Judah. Bred in the 
simplicity of largely desert sutroundings, 


_he was doubtless by nature suspicious of 


all but the most rudimentary civilization. 
In his own semi-nomadic group, righteous 
dealing between man and man was the 
main essential to the maintenance of the 
cohesion of the group; and righteous 
dealing, therefore, apart from ritual- 
worship, was regarded as pleasing to the 
group’s god whose will it was believed 
to be. For his Golden Age, also, Amos 
looked back to a past in which social life 
and’ religion were ordered on a simpler 
plan, and in which, at the same time, 
God and His Israel were in close accord. 
Luxury, unrighteousness, and a: merely 
ritual religion, then, can only call forth 
the displeasure of God. They both reveal 
a misunderstanding of the divine nature 
and also a failure to fulfil the nation’s part 
in the Covenant-relationship. Destruc- 
tion is inevitable for the state in which 
they arefound. The message bears about 


itself all the marks of the prophet’s 


ancestry and manner of living and 
thought, but it proclaims eternal truth 
which at this juncture of human history 
could not have been grasped by any other 
kind of mind, or in any different environ- 
ment. 

Characteristic Ideas.—Though Amos’s 
message is rather social than religious 


» and theological, yet it is grounded upon 


‘not share, 


Pay 


certain religious ideas which the prophet’s 
experience has transmuted into convic- 


tion, and which form an unsystematized 


theological background for his thinking. 


' These may be taken as three: 


_(t) His Idea of God.—The Israelites 
believed in the Canaanite deities as 
actually existent, and as powerful within 
certain spheres. Amos knows, but does 
this belief. He nowhere 
definitely declares himself a monotheist, 


but it is clear from all that he writes that 
_ only one God is a reality to him. This 
ES ae me 570 


‘maintenance, 


God is Lord alike of nature and of 
nations. His power is revealed in the 
course of human history, especially in 
the history of the Hebrew people. Their 
deliverance from Egypt, their wanderings 
in the desert, their settlement in Canaan, 
were ordained by Him, and the future 
both of themselves and of other peoples 
lies at His direction. Jehovah, the one 
God of the world, then, is a Personal 
Being. Amos does not hesitate to speak 
of Him in anthropomorphic terms. 
Jehovah can be angry; out of pity He 
cari relent and alter His purpose. But He 
is never capricious. His nature and His 
purpose are abidingly righteous, and His 
righteousness must ultimately involve 
the destruction of all nations that fall 
short of it. 

(2) The Covenant Relationship.—Amos’s 
conviction as to the righteousness of God 
colours his view of the relationship be- 
tween Jehovah and Israel. It was the 
Hebrew belief that Jehovah was in a 
special sense the God of the Hebrew 
people, as Chemosh was the god of the 
Moabites, or Melkart of the Tyrians. 
The relationship between god and people 
was regarded as inevitable and indis- 
soluble; provided that the people main- 
tained regular sacrificial worship, the 
god was bound to afford them his protec- 
tion in war and his blessing in peace. It 
is here that Amos’s belief is strikingly 
different from that popularly held. For 
him, Israel’s relation with Jehovah is 
grounded in and conditioned by the 
righteousness of the divine nature. The 
relationship arose out of Jehovah’s free 
choice of Israel from among all nations 
to be His people; it is preserved by the 
not of ritual, but of 
righteousness in national life. Israel’s 
unrighteousness constitutes a violation 
of the relation with Jehovah. Because 
of it Israel forfeits all claim to divine 
approval and protection. 

(3) The Day of Jehovah.—This bold re- 
interpretation of one popular belief led 


Amos to interpret afresh yet another, and © 


to do this likewise in the light of Jehovah’s 
righteousness. The Hebrews looked for- 
ward to a ‘day of Jehovah,’ in which 


their God would defeat and judge His 


and their enemies, would vindicate Himself 
over all other gods, and would make Him- 
self Lord of the world. For the Hebrews. 
it would be the day of their own triumph, 


the beginning ofaGoldenAge. ButIsrael _ 
is to be judged equally with the nations, _ 
and righteousness is the test for all. The — 
the day of 


Day of Jehovah, so far from being 
iccasion of glory, will be 
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Hebrew humiliation. Jehovah’s vin- 
dication of Himself will be supremely 
manifested in His overthrow of the chosen 
people. — 

The Book.—That in the main the book 
is authentic cannot seriously be disputed. 
It is therefore of more than ordinary 
interest as being the earliest prophetic 
writing which has survived to us. It is 
generally agreed by scholars, however, 


that certain passages are of later date, 
Ce I 1, 2, 9-10, 11-12 2 4-5 1, 7, 43 13 
— ’ , 


hag 6 2 9-10. 9 *6- 8d, 9b, 11-15 * . Tt -is 
probable also that the text has been re- 
arranged. The re-arrangement may have 
been the work of the post-exilic editor 
responsible for the added passages. 
Several attempts at reconstruction of the 
original form have been made, notably 
by Duhm, Riessler, and Harper; but none 
of these is conclusive. As it now stands, 
the book falls into three main divisions: 
(1) I-2, an introduction; (2) 3-6, three 
sermons elaborating the indictment formu- 
lated in the introduction; and (3) a series 
of visions driving home the lesson of the 
preceding sermons. 

The unity’ of the plan in each of the 
divisions is marked, and the technique is 
perfect. St. Jerome’s description of Amos 
as ‘imperitus sermone’ has no justi- 
fication. é 
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I. Superscription and Text.—The editor 
prefixes to the book an historical memo- 
randum, together with a text summing up 
Amos’s message. The latter is reminis- 
cent of J13 16. There can be no doubt 
that it belongs to Joel, and that it has 
been borrowed and adapted by the editor 
of Amos. The significance of the verse 


_. is perhaps to be found in its references to 


i 
} 

“ 
. 


; 


Peas 
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keepers of the uakad 


dressed to Israel. 


D the: sinfulness of Israel’s enemies. His 


Zion and Carmel, from which the Jewish 
reader was intended to gather that 
Jehovah had passed sentence against 
Israel by the word of a prophet of Judah. 
1. herdmen: Hebrew xndkédim, i.e. 
breed of sheep 
valued for its fine wool. Mesha, King of 
~Moab, was an owner of nakad sheep 
(2K3%). the earthquake (cf. Zech 14 S). 
_ The date is unknown. 
_ [.-If. Sins and Judgement of the Sur- 
rounding States.—Amos’s message is ad- 


-fident of an attentive hearing if he exposes 


es gS ak cae 


He is therefore con- — 


condemnations will meet with ready 
assent, and the righteousness of Jehovah's 
judgement will pass unquestioned. This 
section would seem to be a literary unity, 
but the genuineness of the oracles. against 
Tyre, Edom, and Judah is questionable. 
3-5. Damascus.— Damascus is the 
Syrian or Aramean state, having the city 
of that name as its capital, and founded 
by Rezon in the days of Solomon (1 K 
Tx 2.24). Its hostility towards Israel 
dated from its foundation. For a brief 
period Benhadad I was in alliance with 
Israel against Judah, but Asa of Judah 
won him over by bribes to an alliance 
against Israel. Benhadad II continued 
the policy of aggression, and Hazael and 


Benhadad III reduced Israel almost to’ 


slavery. Though Jeroboam II had effec- 
tively freed his people from the yoke of 
Damascus, the memory of Syrian. atro- 
cities was still fresh and kept alive Israel’s 
hatred of its neighbour. It is to one of 
these, ‘ threshing Gilead with threshing 
instruments of iron,’ that Amos refers. 
No record of the occasion of it has been 
preserved, but it was probably Hazael’s 
conquest of Gilead, mentioned in 2K 
10 3% 33, Jn requital of this sin Jehovah 
will send fire, a war of devastation, upon 
the kingdom of Damascus. The dynasty 
established by the usurper Hazael will be 


‘exterminated. The fortresses built by 


his son Benhahad III will be destroyed. 
Damascus city will be deprived of its 
bar, its defences. The valley of Aven, 
probably the Ccele-Syrian plain, will be 
depopulated. Beth-eden, perhaps the 
Bit-adini of the Assyrian inscriptions, 
is to receive like treatment. Neither of 


‘these districts belonged to Damascus: 


they represent the limits of the Aramean 
territory and indicate the extent of the 
Syrian debacle, The climax is to be 


‘captivity, the deportation of the Syrian 


population to Kir. According to 2K 16%, 
the Syrians were deported to. Kir by 
Tiglath-Pileser IV, 
Damascus in 732. 
was the original home of the Syrians. 
So far Kir has remained unidentified. 

4. palaces: better citadels or fortresses. 

5. valley of Aven: DLXX ‘plain of 


On.’. On, called by the Greeks Helio- 


polis, was the centre of Egyptian sun- 


worship. Baalbek, the centre of Syrian 
sun-worship,was also known as Heliopolis, — 


and perhaps as the Syrian On. 


Ezek 3017 the name On, used of the — 


Egyptian city, is vocalized as Aven. 


6-8. The Philistines—The Philistines — 


were another of the ancient enemies of 


~ | Israel. Since the days of David they had “ 
MBI. 8 Ty PA On tens 


- 


after the fall of — 
Am 9?” states that it © 
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ceased to be a military menace. They 
were, however, a trading power, and we 
are perhaps to interpret the carrying 
away ‘captive of the whole people to 
deliver them up to Edom’ as a slave-raid 
made with the intent to sell the captives 
to Edom. Only four of the five Philis- 
tine cities are enumerated here. The 
reason for the omission of Gath is not 
plain. It has been suggested that Gath 
was annexed or destroyed by Uzziah of 
Judah, and that therefore Amos could 
not reckon it with the other cities. Marti 
decides against the authenticity of the 
whole passage, holding that it was written 
after the destruction of Gath by Sargon 
in 711. The vagueness of the specific 
charge as compared with its definiteness 
in the indubitably genuine oracles against 
Damascus, Ammon, and Moab is note- 
worthy. 

9-10. Tyre.—Many scholars following 
Wellhausen regard the oracle against 
Tyre as post-exilic. We may note again 
the indefiniteness of the charge. Tyre 

. is to be taken as representing the whole 
Phoenician territory. It is accused of the 
same crime as Gaza, with the additional 
accusation that it violated the brotherly 
covenant. This may be an allusion either 
to the agreement made between Solomon 
and Hiram (1 K 512), or to the breach 
of a treaty with some’ other Pheenician 
city. Wellhausen suggested that the cap- 
tives delivered over to Edom were them- 
selves Phcenician. This would explain 

“they remembered not the brotherly 
covenant.’ The oracle against Moab shows 
that it is not necessary to interpret the 
specific crime as committed against Israel. 
Any offence against the common Semitic 
conscience is held to merit Jehovah’s 
judgement. — 

9g. to Edom: some commentators read 
Aram, on the ground of Aram’s proximity 
to Tyre; and see an allusion to an inci- 

; dent in Hazael’s invasion (2 K 10 82), 

Ry 11-12. Edom.—The Edomites inhabited 

_ the territory that lay between Mount 

Ags Seir and the Dead Sea. Since the roth 

; 

g 


century they had been subject to Israel. 

| It was not until the siege of Jerusalem 
_ by Nebuchadnezzar that the Edomites 
_ ranged themselves against the Hebrews. 
_ + From then onwards the hostility between 
__ the two peoples was unbroken. It is im- 
_ possible to find any historical incident 
- before the Exile which would fit the 


ae 


_ ably an interpolation of the post-exilic 


_ tion of his own day. We may note the 
___ absence of any mention of Petra or Sela, 


f 


-sies a severe punishment. 


- allusion in“. The passage is most prob- — 


editor who read into the past the situa- 
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the principal city of the Edomites in 
Amos’s day, and the indefiniteness here 
also of the charge laid against them. 

Bozrah: probably the modern el- 
Busaireh, twenty miles south-east of the 
Dead Sea. 

13-15. Ammon.—The enmity between 
the Ammonites and the Israelites was of 
long standing, That they were connected 
in race may be inferred from the story 
of their origin told in Gen19**. The 
Ammonites had occupied territory east 
of Jordan before the Israelite invasion, 
but had been driven back by the Amorites. 
The Hebrews succeeded to this territory, 
and it was to recover it that the Ammon- 
ites made war on the Hebrews of Gilead 
(Jg 11). David subdued them, and they 
remained subject to the northern king- 
dom after the disruption. Israel’s weak- 
ness, however, was Ammon’s opportunity. 

In the Assyrian invasion of 734 the 
Ammonites supported the Assyrians, and 
later regained some part of their former 
territory. It is probable that they had 
also joined Hazael in the capture of 
Gilead, and that the ripping-up of preg- 
nant women with which they are charged 
in was an episode in the campaign. 
This form of atrocity was no novelty in 
Semitic warfare: it is referred to in 
2K 8, 1516; Hos 1318. Amos prophe- 
Rabbah, the 
capital, will be overthrown. The Ammon- © 
ite leaders will be deported, and the de- 
feat will be completed by the deportation 
into captivity of Milcom, the national god. 

15. their king: read Milcom or Malcam 
(Cini. Korn 3355 fer39)3). 

II. 1-3. Moab.—The oracle against 
Moab is the last to be proclaimed by 
Amos before he denounces Israel. The 
Moabites were related both with the 
Israelites and the Ammonites, and spoke 
a Semitic dialect closely akin to Hebrew. 
Until the reign of Ahab they seem to have 
been subject to Israel. Mesha, their king, 
led a successful revolt against Ahab or his 
son Jehoram, an account of which Mesha 
gives in his inscription known as the Moab- 
ite Stone. Apparently the Moabites did 
not again lose their independence. The 
charge alleged against them in this oracle ~ 
is of doubtful interpretation owing to the 
uncertain meaning of the words ‘ to lime.’ 
The reference is to some act of desecra- 
tion of the dead, but no incident of this 
kind is on record. The punishment of 
Moab, no less than of Damascus and, 
Ammon, is to be defeat and destruction, __ 

2. Kerioth is mentioned on the Moabite 
Stone asacentre of the cult ofthe national 
god Chemosh, if it. tye, Alte tat ae aed 
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4-5. Judah.—The majority of scholars 
regard this passage as an interpolation. 
It lacks the specific charges of the genuine 
oracles, and its style is Deuteronomic in 
character. In favour of the passage 
Driver says: ‘ Phrases approximating to 
those used in it must have been current ’ 
in pre-Deuteronomic times. But, though 
there are parallels in earlier writings, its 
language has the ring of post-exilic con- 
vention. 

4. lies: perhaps excuses for error, 
but more probably false gods. 

6-16. Sins and Judgement of Israel.— 
We now come to the dramatic dénouement 
of the prophet’s discourse. Israel is 
guilty of sins no less heinous than those 
of its enemies. It therefore merits judge- 
ment equally with them. The principle 
of punishment, the justice of which it 
would affirm in their case, will be applied 
to its own. 

6-12. The Indictment.— Amos now 
changes his form. In his oracles against 
Israel’s enemies, he had specified but 

- one act of wrong-doing. The force of his 
denunciation of Israel, however, is cumu- 
lative; he cites not one but a series of 
sins. The crimes of Damascus, Ammon, 
and Moab could, moreover, plead the 
provocation of war. Israel’s sins, on the 
other hand, are the deliberate offences of 
peace. These offences are all of the nature 
of social injustice. The innocent are 

declared guilty for a-bribe. The poor are 
sold into slavery, if they are in debt even 
for such a trifle as a pair of sandals, and 
generally are ground down with oppres- 
sion. The humble also are robbed of 
their rights. With callousness goes lust, 
taking to itself the sanction of religion. 
Fathers and sons offer an affront to 
_ Jehovah by resorting to a kédéshah, one 
of the consecrated prostitutes connected 
with the cult of the Canaanite deities. 
Not even then can they refrain from 
oppression, for they lie upon garments 
taken in pledge, which according to the 
_ Law (see Ex 22 **27) should be restored to 
the owner before nightfall. They com- 
plete the tale of their iniquities by giving 
sacrificial feasts in the temples, at which 
_ they drink wine purchased with unjust 
: a fines. q # 
__ Israel’s wickedness is the more abomin- 


: of Jehovah’s favour. To Jehovah Israel 
owes the country which it inhabits, for 
it was He who exterminated the well- 


F tants. It was He also who had brought 


t 
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position as Jehovah’s chosen people in- f 
| volves responsibility. 


able in that it is committed in disregard 


established Amorites, the previous inhabi- 
effect. 
in-safety from Egypt through the 
o Palestine, and had chosen Tsrael-_ 
iit oy % oe ms Fie “at ice + 628 ic teen 


ites for His special service as Nazirites 
and prophets. Israel, in short, owes its 
very existence to Jehovah; but in return 
for His favour, it only debauches His 
Nazirites and forbids His prophets to 
speak. 

7. that pant... poor: the text is 
probably incorrect. For the present 
sho’aphim St. Jerome read shéphim, which 
gives the meaning, who crush the heads of 
the poor on the dust of the earth. 

the same maid: Hebrew ‘a girl.’ For 
the kédéshoth see Hos 414; Dt 23 18 v.n. 
(cid Korg 74512 K 23 7). 

11. Nazirites: see p. 209) and Nu 6 21. 

12. saith the Lord: lit. Jehovah’s 
oracle. The word is connected with an 
Arabic verb meaning ‘to whisper.’ In 
Hebrew it denotes the. divine message 
“whispered ’ by God to the prophets. 

13-16. The Judgement.—The change of 
formissustained. Thejudgementagainst 
Israel is not particularized, as were the 
judgements of the earlier oracles. The 
prophet describes instead the effect upon 
Israel of Jehovah’schastisement. Israel 
is to be crushed by Him, as though by a 
waggon stacked high with sheaves. The 
disaster will be overwhelming. The 
fleetest cannot escape it. The strongest 
will not stand against it. Weapons will 
avail nothing. Calamity is inevitable 
for all. ‘ 

13. I will press . . . as a cart presseth : 
the text is obscure. Many commentators — 
accept the RV translation, but the verbis ~ 
Aramaic and occurs only here in the Old 
Testament. A slight emendation of the 
text gives us the rendering, ‘I will make 
it (the ground) totter under you as a 
waggon totters that is full of sheaves.’ 

It has also been suggested that we should 

translate: ‘I willmake you groan in your rer 
places, as the threshing waggon makes ~ 
(the floor) filled with sheaves to groan.” 

III.-VI. Expansion of Israel’s Indict- = 
ment and Sentence.—Each of the three = 
sermons of this section begins with the = 
formula: ‘ Hear ye this word.’ | | Sie 

III. The First Sermon. Peak 

III. 1-8. The Cost of Irresponsibility— = = 
Israel has forgotten that its privileged = 

be 

Its privileges, so. 

far from extenuating its faults, will bring — Spe 
upon them a heavier punishment. Je- 
hovah and Israel can no longer walk 
together, because they arenotofonemind. _ " eae 
The following verses (48) are usually taken 
as illustrations of the law of cause and > Rar, 


‘ 
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The lion roars from his den th 4 
because he has captured his prey. The 
bird has fallen because the snare has 
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is probably correct. 
comparable with Egypt. 


Iil.] 


caught it. The tocsin is sounded in the 
city because there is reason for alarm. 
So likewise disaster falls upon a people 
because Jehovah has sent it. And in 
the same way the prophet speaks because 
Jehovah has declared His secret to him, 
This view, however, is not accepted by 
all. Van Hoonacker pertinently points 
out that if Amos had wished merely to 
teach that every effect had a cause pro- 
portionate to itself, he would have asked 
not ‘ Does the lion roar when he has. no 
prey ?’ but ‘ Does not the lion roar when 
he has his prey ?? The purpose of Amos’s 
questions, continues van Hoonacker, 
is to emphasize the calamity which he is 
prophesying and of which he is himself 
the first ‘sound. The meaning will then 
be: ‘Just as, when the lion roars, we 
know that he is seizing his prey, so, when 
Jehovah shows Himself angry, we know 
that disaster is upon us.’ 

3. Shalltwo... agreed: the interpreta- 
tion adopted above seems the most reason- 
able. But some scholars connect this 
verse with those that follow and interpret 
it as an illustration of cause and effect. 

7. the Lord God will do nothing: 
translate doeth nothing. Some critics 
think that this verse has been misplaced, 
and should follow *. Others hold it to be 
an interpolation. 

9-15. The Sins of Samaria.—Amos pro- 
ceeds to develop his theme. The great 
powers of the ancient world, Assyria 
(see note on ®) and Egypt, are summoned 
to consider the condition of Israel’s 
capital city. It will astonish even them. 
Samaria presents a sight of disorder and 
oppression. The cause is the moral per- 
version of the people. They are incapable 
of right action. Samaria is a storehouse 
of tyranny,and violence. Such a city 
cannot endure. A foreign enemy will in- 
vest and sack it; and its overthrow will be 
absolute. If there be any survivors they 
will be as negligible as the pieces of an 
animal rescued by the shepherd from the 
lion that mangled it. Such is the judge- 
ment on luxuriousness. The false wor- 
ship of Bethel will not avert it. Bethel 


itself will be razed to the ground together 


with all the palaces of the plutocrats. 
This passage more than expresses in- 


; dignation at unrighteousness; it reflects 
_ the semi-desert dweller’s innate fear and 


distrust of civilization. Waa 
-9. Ashdod: LXX reads Assyria, which 
Ashdod is. hardly 


12. silken cushions: Hebrew Deméshek, 
which would seem to be an error for 


_ Dammések,i.e. Damascus. This does not. 
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make sense in the context. The name 
has suggested the material ‘damask’: 
hence the RV. But the connexion of 
‘damask’ with Damascus is questionable. 
No satisfactory treatment of the text 
has been proposed. 

13. An interpolation concerning Judah. 

14. Bethel: cf. Hos 10 4° and 1 K 12 ?, 
13 *;aferiqn 

I5. great houses: gveat or many (RVm) 
is a weak parallel with ‘ivory.’ A slight 
emendation gives us ebony. 

IV. The Second Sermon. 

1-3. The Wickedness of the Women.— 
History shows that when a state is cor- 
rupted by luxury, the evil can usually be 
traced to its women. Israel was no 
exception to this rule. Amos describes 
its women as ‘ Bashan kine.’ Bashan 
was noted for some of the best pasturage 
in Palestine, and his words may be 
interpreted to mean prize cows. Food, 
drink, and pleasure were their sole interest. 
Their extravagant demand upon their 
husbands for more and yet more of these 
things was the root of oppression. They 
therefore are singled out for a particular 
judgement. Their punishment is to come 
in the horrors of the siege which Jehovah 
will bring upon Samaria. They will be 
dragged through the breaches of the city 
wall to be cast out to the dung-heap. 

2. your residue, i.e. the last of you. 
ye shall cast yourselves into Harmon: 
the text is corrupt. We ought probably 
to read ye shall be cast. Harmon has ~ 
been variously interpreted. Hitzig sug- 
gests that we should emend ‘ to Hadad- 
Rimmon,’ i.e: to become kédéshdth in the 
service of the god. Targum and Peshitto 
read ‘ Armenia.’ The word may be the 
corruption of a form meaning ‘to the 
dung-hill.’ 

4-13. The Uselessness of Ritual.— Amos 
has now to consider another cause of 
Israel’s present state. It is religious 
failure. Israel has confused the worship 
of Jehovah with the ritual of the sanctu- 
aries. It has assumed that daily sacri- 
fices, more frequent tithes, visits to the 
shrines, will please Jehovah. In actual 
fact, such rites please only those who 


perform them. The sanctuaries are not 


places of worship; they are places of sin. . 
Ritual observances are’ transgressions 
against Jehovah, and outrages upon His — 


character. He had attempted to teach _ 


Israel this in the many calamities which 
He had already sent upon them. There | 


had been famine. There had been a 


failure of the February rains, so that 


| May brought forth a bad harvest and _ 
‘the springs dried up. 


The failure had not 


; e ‘ by the way of Egypt.’ 
that the epidemic came to Israel from 

Egypt ; or that it was on the same scale 
as 
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been universal. Some few towns had had 
rain. But this indeed only aggravated 
the situation : for those who were suffering 
from the drought came to these towns in 
the hope of finding water, and there was 
not enough for all. The drought had 
been succeeded by blight and mildew 
upon the vines and fig and olive trees. 
Then followed an epidemic. Finally 
there had been a natural disaster com- 
parable to that of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Had not Israel been crass, it would have 
seen that these disasters were marks of 
Jehovah’s displeasure, and would have 
returned to Him. But it persisted on 
its course despite Jehovah’s warnings. 
Therefore He must resort to extreme 
measures. Israel is warned that it soon 
must meet its God. The prophet calls 
upon it to prepare for this, lest it should 
lose its last chance of amendment. The 
passage closes with a verse setting forth 
the power and majesty of Jehovah. 

4. Gilgal (see also 55). According to 
Jos 4 + 2° it was the first camping-ground 


of the Israelites on their invasion of 


Palestine, and it seems to have been a 
religious centre from then onwards (15 
ioe Liga) OOK 24.44 88) Hosed, | ase 


sociates it with the impure worship of. 


Jehovah (415,915,121). It has been 
identified with the modern Jiljil, four and 
a half miles west of Jordan. every morn- 
ing ...every three days: the earlier custom 
had been to offer sacrifice once a year 
(1S 1%? 2) and to pay tithe once every 
three years (see Dt 14 #8, 261%). Amos 
may be making an ironical reference to it. 
On the other hand, the words may be 
translated in the morning—on the third 
day. The reference might then be to 
the practice of the pilgrims to the shrine. 

5. that which is leavened. Leaven, 
which may be taken also to include grape- 


- honey, was originally forbidden in the 


worship of Jehovah (Ex 34 * and 23 '). 
In the present context, the leaven is 


‘probably grape-honey, the use of which 


the Israelites may have borrowed from 
the Canaanites in order to make the 
sacrificial cake more savoury for the deity. 

9. multitude. Wellhausen emends: ‘I 
have laid waste your gardens and your 
vineyards: and your fig trees and your 
olive trees hath the locust devoured.’ 

ro. afterthe manner of Egypt: Hebrew 
This may mean 


gyptian plagues, which appear to have 


been noted for their severity. (ee, 
1x. I have overthrown you: perhaps 
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13. Other passages end abruptly on a 
note of warning. This verse has no 
essential connexion with what precedes it. 
As it stands, it blunts the sharpness of the 
prophet’s concluding monitory command 
in !*, The style of is suggestive of 
later writing, and some scholars have 
therefore taken it to be an unauthentic 
addition. 

V.-VI. The Third Sermon. 

V. 1-17. The Imminence of Doom,— 
The solemnity of the third sermon is 
heightened by the use of the kinadh. metre 
for its opening verse (7). This metre was 
regularly used for the dirges of the dead, 
and Amos’s picture of Israel as already 
overthrown is made more vivid by his use 
of it. Israel, past all recovery, has fallen 
to the earth. Amos uses the perfect tense, 
for he sees the disaster as actually having 
happened. The dirge is possibly con- 
tinued in ?, and announces the reduction 
of Israel’s fighting force to a tenth of its 
present strength. With a rather abrupt 
transition, Amos then calls upon the 
people once again to turn to Jehovah. 
If they seek Him, they will escape death. 
Let them therefore put an end to the 
idolatrous worship of the sanctuaries. 
Gilgal and Bethel can bring them only to 
exile or annihilation. The possibility of 
repentance is not past, but if the oppor- 
tunity be rejected, Jehovah will kindle a 


fire that the worship of Bethel will never . 


make Him quench. Israel’s perversion 
of justice will then meet with its due 
reward. Punishment will be exacted of 
those who silenced just complaint and 
criticism, who demanded ‘ presents,’ and 


| extorted bribes, from the poor, in return 


for what ought to have been protection 
and justice. These will never live in their 
fine houses. Ruin will overtake them 
before they can enjoy their vineyards and 
their wines. 


a reversal of Jehovah’s sentence. The 
prophet concludes by describing the effect 


upon Israel of the execution of that 


sentence. ‘ 
3. to the house of Israel: an accidental 
repetition from *. 


5. pass not to Beersheba, These words 


But it is not yet too late. 
A return to justice and good will effect — 


mar the symmetry of the verse, andappear 


Bethel . . . nought; 


to be an insertion. 
that the 


Harper suggests 
originally ran: 
Beth-aven.’ ‘Aven’ means both ‘idolatry’ 
and ‘ worthlessness.’ ~ 


sentence 


6. A textual emendation gives the 


better sense, Jest he set on fire, etc. 
7 should immediately precede 9. 


‘Bethel shall become 


8, 9 break the sequence of ? and ¥, — 


a a lsion. 
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and are undoubtedly misplaced. Their 
style also is different from that which is 
certainly Amos’s. These. considerations 
have led certain scholars to regard them 
as the interpolation of a later, perhaps 
post-exilic, editor (cf. 4 }%). 

8. Pleiades: Hebrew Kimah, from a 
root connected with an Arabic verb ‘ to 
heap up’: hence‘ a heap of stars.”* This 
is usually interpreted to denote the 
Pleiades; but several scholars think that 
it denotes Sirius. 

g. so that... fortress: read he bringeth 
vuin upon the fortress. 

18-27. The Day of the Lord.—The 
warning of Jehovah’s approaching visita- 
tion leads Amos, as by a natural sequence, 
to expose the erroneousness of the popular 
expectation of it. This is the earliest 
mention of the Day of Jehovah in the Old 
Testament. The belief that Israel would 
share in the glories of the day was deep- 
rooted and widespread. But it was based 
upon ignorance of His true nature. Amos 
proclaims that for Israel the day will be 
no red-letter day, but one of catastrophe; 
it will be darkness, not light. The reason 
for this is to be found in Israel’s utter 
disregard of the ethical in life and religion, 
Worship itself is ultimately ethical. To 

. treat it as a matter of ritual observance 
and sacrifices is to mistake not only the 
nature of worship, but also the nature of 
the God to whom it is offered. Jehovah 
requires not music and incense and animal- 

_ Offerings, but the true worship of moral 
living. To emphasize his point, Amos 
reminds Israel that in the desert, when 
Jehovah and Israel walked together, 
sacrifice was not offered (see note). 

‘The lack of righteousness in Israel, 
despite its ritual, will.call down Jehovah’s 
doom upon it; it will go into captivity 
beyond Damascus. 

21. feasts, i.e. the Passover and Feast 

of Booths. The word is derived from a 
root meaning ‘to make a pilgrimage’ 
(cf. Arabic ‘ hajja,’ ‘ to make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca’), and should be translated 

_ pilgrim-feasts. 

take no delight in: lit. will not smeil 

(cf. Gen 8; Nu 16 447). The concep- 

tion of God is still anthropomorphic. 

21-23 throw interesting light on the 
manner of worship at this period. 

25. The form of the question requires a 

negative answer. It is difficult to inter- 


of the cultus on the ground that it was 
not of the original deposit of Jehovah’s 
If ‘the text be pe EnNS, Amos 


_ pret this verse except as a condemnation. 
the choicest ointments and oils.. 
the disaster threatening Israel. 
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hearers not to have known or not to have 
accepted, any tradition of divine institu- 
tion of sacrifice at Sinai. The difficulties 
about this are obvious, unless we suppose 
that the legislation and narratives of 
J and E were not generally held to be 
Mosaic in Amos’s time, or were not 
generally accepted. Professor R. H. 
Kennett maintains that sacrifice was not a 
necessary element in the primitive religion . 
of Jehovah, and sees in this verse (as also 
in Hos 6 ®; Mic 6 *8; Jer 7 2?) a prophetic 
witness to a non- -sacrificial tradition 
(for this view see Enc. Rel. Eth., article 
“Israel’).* The genuineness of the verse 
has, however, been called in question, 
owing to the suspicious character of its 
thythm. It may therefore be a gloss. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to see 
why a scribe should have written it, unless 
he believed it either to express the view 
of Amos himself, or, at least, to be con- 
sonant with a well-known tradition in 
Israelitish religion. It must be confessed 
that the verse presents an insoluble 
problem. One point is clear. Neither 
Amos nor Israel could see in sacrifice as 
they knew it the expression and symbol » 
of the ethical and spiritual. 


26. The difficulties are insoluble. 
Translate ye shall take up. For Sik- 
kuth your king LXX reads ‘ the taber- 


nacle of Moloch.’ Sikkuth may perhaps 
be Sakkuth, a name for the Babylonian 
deity Ninib. This, however, is difficult, 
as Chiun is probably a wrong vocalization 
of Kewan, another name for the same’ 
deity. Wellhausen regarded the verse as 
the gloss of a later redder who thought the 
passage incomplete without a reference 
to the idolatry of his own time. 

VI. 1-7. The Worthlessness of the 
Nobles.—The nobles of Israel are proud 
of their position and achievement, and 
fancy themselves secure. Their supposed 
security makes them the more unpre- 
pared for the doom tocome, and so hastens 
its approach. The nobles will be the 
first to suffer. But they have deserved 
their fate, for they have not responded 
to the obligation of their position as . 
leaders of the people. Selfish and effete, 


_they recline on costly couches and live 


on the best that the land produces. They 
waste their time in musical diversions, 
flattering themselves that they are like 
David. They drink wine to excess, not 


out of cups as the custom is, but out of — 


bowls; and they pamper their bodies with | 


selfishness has made them insensible to 
But their — 
oe See see Pp. 4230.—A, hi ae ne 


Their 
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recompense isathand. The day will soon 
come when Israel’s nobles will head the 
procession of captives marching into exile. 

I. that... in Zion. An insertion. 

2. The intention of this verse is to cite 
examples of states apparently secure that 
were nevertheless overthrown, and to warn 
Israel that it may suffer a similat fate. 
But the verse cannot be accepted as 
genuine, since Calneh did not fall until 
738, Hamath until 720, and Gath until 
711. Calneh is probably the Calno of 
Isto*. Hamath was on the Orontes, 
150 miles north of Dan. 

Read are ye better ...? and is your 
border greater than their border ? 

8-14. Fragments. —This section is frag- 
mentary. %* 1° are an excerpt from a de- 
scription of a scene during an attack of 
plague. ,Whole families die. When the 
relatives come to bury the dead, the sur- 
vivors dare not use Jehovah’s name in the 
customary greetings, for fear He shall 
thereby be aroused to furtherfury. These 
verses have no connexion with the rest of 
the section, and can hardly be ascribed to 
Amos. 11 12 foretell an earthquake or 
landslide. Houses, both great and small, 
willfallintoruins. The horseman will not 
be able to ride, or the farmer to plough, 
where once it was possible. The reason 
of the catastrophe is Jehovah’s displeasure 
at Israel’s perversion of justice: ye have 
turned judgement into gall. The remain- 
ing verses are an iteration of disaster. 

_ Jehovah loathes Israel, and will give it 
_ over to devastation. Some critics read 
_ the thing of nought and horns of 1% 
_ as the names of towns, Lo-debar (cf. 2S 
9 *°*, 1727) and Karnaim (cf. the Ash- 
teroth Karnaim of Gen 145), and regard 
_ them as references to victories of Jero- 
boam II. Even though this. emendation 
be rejected, the sense of the passage is 
clear. Israel’s boasting cannot last. 
Jehovah is raising up against it an invader 
who will afflict the country from north 
to.south. 
; VII.-IX. 8, The Visions of Amos.—The 
E last division of the book comprises five 
- visions together with two passages prob- 
F ably misplaced (7 1°17 and 8414). The 
be visions are pictures of the fate of Israel. . 
| 
: 
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_VII..1-3. A Vision of Locusts.—Amos 
, sees a swarm of locusts coming down at 
the bidding’ of Jehovah to devour the 
~ grass which had grown with the March 
rains. When the locusts have almost 
- finished their work of devastation, Amos 
* intercedes for Israel. How:can it survive 
rvation which must follow? 
relents, and stays the calamity. 
° aie Ere sige hs LXX sug- | 


eg 


gests the reading ‘ full-grown locusts’; 
he formed or was forming locusts would 
be a reference to the larva stage. 

4-6. A Vision of Fire-—Jehovah sum- 
mons a supernatural fire. Amos sees it 
consume the great deep (see Gen1?: 
Ex 204) on which the earth rests, and 
which is the source of its springs and 
fountains. When it is about to consume 
the dry land, Amos again intercedes. 
If Jehovah will not desist, how can Israel 
exist ? Jehovah again relents, 

7-9. A Vision of a Plumbline.—Amos 
sees Jehovah standing by a wall. The 
text terms it a ‘ wall of a plummet.’ A 
plummet is in Jehovah’s hand. He ex- 
plains to Amos that He is going to set a 
plumbline in the midst of Israel, for He 
is wearied of relenting. The interpreta- 
tion of the vision is difficult. Kent has 
suggested that, in the phrase ‘ wall of a 
plummet,’ the latter word has intruded 
itself by dittography from the next clause 
and should be omitted. In this case, the 
wall would represent Israel.. Jehovah, 
plummet in hand, is about to put Israel to 
the test. As a wall which is out of the 
straight is condemned by the builder, so 
Israel, if it cannot stand His test, will be 
condemned by Jehovah. If the text be 
correct, the wall is a perfect wall, and 
symbolizes Jehovah’s work and character. 
Any wall not like this must be pulled down. 
Jehovah will not again pass bad work. 
The vision closes with a picture of Israel’s 
downfall. The local sanctuaries are de- 


serted; the great shrines are in ruins; — 


and the climax is reached in the over- 
throw of Jeroboam and the royal family. 
10-17. Amos and Amaziah.—The his- 


torical incident next related interrupts. 


the series of visions; but it was probably 
introduced here on account of the prophecy 
against the king in*. Amos is accused of 
conspiracy to Jeroboam by Amaziah the 
priest of Bethel. Amaziah also warns 
Amos to go to Judah, where he may be 


able to practise the prophetic profession. 
with more acceptance than) in Israel. 
Bethel is no place for such persons as he, | 
since it is the royal sanctuary and the © 
principal shrine of the kingdom. Amos. 


answers that he is no professional prophet. 


He was a shepherd and a tender of fig-. 
mulberries until Jehovah Himself called 
Amos takes — 
the opportunity of personally denouncing 7H 
Amaziah. The priest’s wife will become. 
a harlot, his family will be butchered, and — 
he himself will go into exile with Israel. _ 
It was official hostility such as this that 
made it necessary for erick s pee 


him to prophesy to Israel. 


to be written down. ia? 
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VIII. 1-3. A Vision of a Basket of 
Summer Fruit.—The visions are resumed. 
Jehovah shows Amos a basket of summer 
fruit. Its significance lies in a play on 
words. The summer fruit (kayis) repre- 
sents the end (és) of Israel. The palace 
will be filled with wailing, and the dead 
shall be thrown out of the houses with 
neither ceremony nor burial. 

3. For songs (shivoth) Wellhausen read 
sharoth (singing women). temple should 
be translated palace. shall be howlings: 
lit. ‘ shall wail.’ 

4-14. Another Fragment.—This section 
is again an interruption. It is an 
expansion of the prediction of *, but 
it is reminiscent of the oracle against 
Israel in 2 *8. Some commentators have 
denied the genuineness of the passage. 
The theme, however, is that of Amos. 
It is possible that we have here part of 
an authentic discourse of Amos, edited 
by a later hand, and removed from its 
context. The passage is addressed to the 
wealthy who, in their eagerness to oppress 
the poor, resent the observance of Sab- 
baths and holy days, because on these 
days business is prohibited. Their busi- 
ness instincts have killed their sense of 

justice. Neither their weights, nor their 
measures, nor their money can be trusted; 
and they are merciless to the poor who 
cannot pay their debts. They even charge 
prices for bran. Because of such wicked- 
ness Jehovah will convulse the land. 
The sun will be darkened, as on a day 
ofeclipse. Rejoicing will give place to the 
‘bitterest mourning, and the end will be 
F misery and despair. For a worse evil 
is to befall Israel than it has yet suffered. 
It will go hungry, not for food, but for 
hearing the word of Jehovah. The young 
men and women will long for it. Yet 
their hunger and thirst will go un- 
satisfied, and they will faint and die. 
Those also who swore by pagan gods will 
fall, never to rise. 

7. excellency of Jacob: lit. pride. 

rats 12. sin of Samaria: the sin (ashmath) 
~ is clearly an idol, perhaps the Ashérah of 
1 2K 138, or the calf of Bethel (cf. Hos 

8 5, 10 » 8). It is more likely, however, that 

for ashmath we should read Ashimath. 
Ecce Ashima was a god worshipped at 
Hamath (2 K 17%), and. the Aramaic 
. ,'  papyri discovered at Elephantine show 
that the Jewish colony established there 


the same name, Ashem-Bethel. 
14. As the way of Beersheba liveth: 
perhaps emend: By the life of thy patron 
{i.e. god], O Beersheba. b 


worshipped, besides Jehovah, a god of 
_the work’of one who had seen the Exile _ 


_ IX, 1-10. A Vision of the Wrath of people. He had brought them up anew 
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Jehovah.—This is the last of the visions 
of Amos. It isa grand picture of Jehovah 
the Righteous, vindicating His righteous- 
ness against all nations and punishing His 
Chosen People for their offence against His 
character. Amos sees Him in a temple, 
doubtless the temple of Bethel. He is 
standing upon the altar; around Him are 
His ministrants, and before Him the wor- 
shippers gathered to offer sacrifice. But 
there is one sacrifice alone that can 
please Jehovah, and this the worshippers 
cannot present. Without it they must 
win, not His favour, but His wrath. 
He bids His ministrants smite the 
Temple that it may crush all that are 
assembled within it. None can escape. 
Wherever they hide—in the heights of 
heaven or in the depths of earth— Jehovah 
will drag them forth to suffer His ven- 
geance. Though they be taken into cap- 
tivity, they will not escape, for Jehovah’s 
sword shall slay them even there. Will 
Israel lay claim to gentler treatment ? 
Israel is of no greater consequence to 
Jehovah than the Ethiopians. The de- 
liverance from Egypt was indeed His 
work. But it was He also that brought 
the Philistines from Caphtor and the 
Syrians from Kir. Jehovah’s sentence 
is utter and relentless. Israel has sinned 
——Israel must die. 

5, 6. Apparently another misplaced 
paragraph, having no necessary connex- 
ion with 4 and 7. This paragraph bears 
a marked resemblance to 8 8,413, and: 
5 *°, and if we are to regard these latter 
passages as interpolated by a later editor, 
we may reasonably so regard these 
verses, 

8-10. The earlier part of this section 
prepares us for a conclusion upon a note 
of unrelieved doom. This we have in ?°, 
8 and * are, however, contradictory of 
it. It has therefore been suggested that 
% and * are attempts on the part of the 
post-exilic editor to soften down Amos’s — 
original ending in order to make the transi- 
tion from the prophecy to the appendix 
less abrupt and inconsequent. Many com- | 
mentators treat ® and 1° as part of the © 
appendix. There is a difficulty about this. 
With the exception of ® both verses have 
the genuine ring of Amos’s authorship; and 
they are connected in subject rather with 
the main body of the concluding prophecy 
than with the appendix. | a 

11-15. An Appendix.—This passage is 
come to an end. Amos's prophecy was ° — 
incomplete. History had shown that. ~ 
Jehovah did not utterly destroy His — 
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_ had Jain in wait for the fugitives and 


; 


_ impregnable. 


__ them down to the ground. 
_ Search every corner of their land and 
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into their land, there to re-establish them 
forever. Life therefore holds no further 
fears or uncertainties. The golden future 
promises the restoration of David’s dyn- 
asty. Edom, the old enemy, is beaten. 
Fruitfulness in crops and vines and 


gardens is assured. 
has all but dawned. 

The author of the appendix lacks the 
fire and life of Amos; and. his materialism 
is bathos after the prophet’s grand 
revelation of the Supernatural. 


‘The Messianic age 


OBADIAH 


By A. GUILLAUME 


THE familiar wordsof Ps 1377, ‘Remember, 
O Lord, the children of Edom in the day 
of Jerusalem: how they said, Down with it, 
down with it, even to the ground,’ are 
the burden of this short prophecy. Its 
close affinities with Jer 49 722 have been 
referred to on p. 428a; and the con- 
clusion thete reached is that the resem- 
blances are best explained by the supposi- 
tion that an older prophecy is the source 
of both documents. This may well be 
so; but it is not a necessary assumption.* 


In Jeremiah the prophecy is anonymous 


(unless the general ascription at the 
head of 46 is accepted as authorita- 
tive), and there, on the whole, it is ob- 
viously an inferior version of the poem in 
Obadiah. 

The critical problems arising out of this 
little book are out of all proportion to its 
size and importance (see further Encycl. 
Since the destruction of 
Jerusalem is plainly referred to in 1, 
some of the book, if not all, must be 
exilic or later. The description of a 
past calamity has been turned into a 
prediction. < 

The prophet hears a report of divine 
origin that a messenger has gone forth to 
stir up the nations todestroy the Edomites, 
who deemed their mountain stronghold 
Jehovah declares that how- 
ever lofty their stronghold He will bring 
Invaders will 


drive them from their own borders. 
Edom, whose reputation for wisdom and 


_ shrewdness was proverbial, will perish 


through. trusting untrustworthy allies— 


a fitting punishment of those who vio- 
lently despoiled their brother Jacob. 


In 
the day of Jerusalem’s calamity Edom 
had joined in the sack of the city: they 
cruelly slain them. | 
_ But now the Day of the Lord is at 


hand, and all nations will be treated ac- 


cording to their deserts; ‘they shall be 


el who escape will dwell in holiness 
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though they had not been.’ Those of” 
679 


on Mount Zion, and the house of Jacob 
will come into their own again. They 
will devour the Edomites, so that none 
remain, The southern Jews will occupy 
Edom; the western Jews Philistia; while 
others will take over the lands of Ephraim; 
Samaria, and Gilead. Two companies of 
deported Israelites (those ‘ of the children 
of Israel’ and those ‘ of Jerusalem’) will 
occupy the land from Zarephath in the 
north (between Tyre and Sidon) to the 
cities of the Negeb in the extreme south. 
And thus, judgement executed on Esau, 
the kingdom will be the Lord’s. 

Probably 15-71 are a later addition to the 
prophecy. 

7. the men that were at peace with 
thee: these were the Nabatzan Arabs (cf. 
Mal 1 ?°5). Allusions to a northern move- 
ment of Arabs is to be found in Ezek 25 #. 
Petra was occupied by the Nabatzans in 
312 B.C. a 

15. The day of the Lord: this expres- 
sion stands for widely different hopes in 
different epochs. To the Israel of Amos’s — 
day it meant Jehovah’s triumphant 
vindication of His people against their 
enemies. Amos, on thecontrary, asserted 
that it would be a time when Jehovah 
would vindicate His righteousness as 
against Israel, and it would involve their 
destruction. Modifications of these two 
radically opposite conceptions can be 
traced through subsequent writers. — 
Nahum and Habakkuk claimed a relative 
righteousness for their people as against 
the Gentiles, while Zephaniah, Joel, 
Obadiah, Zechariah (12,etc.), looked for an — 
overwhelming judgement on the nations. 
This conception, which paved the way for 


later apocalyptic teaching, arose-com- = 


paratively late. 

20. this host: a poor sense. Probably 
read of Halah (cf. 2 K 17%); so Wheeler 
Robinson.. which are among the 
Canaanites is an impossible rendering of 


a corrupt text. Read shall possess the — 


Canaanite as in the following clause. 


21. saviours : presumably the returning | sae 


exiles who reinforce their brethren. — 


at at 
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Introduction and Notes 


UnuikeE the other prophetic books, Jonah 
delivers its prophecy in the form of a story. 
Of course the story is not to be taken as 
literal history; yet it is historical in the 
sense in which the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, its New Testament counter- 
part, may be called historical. The 
author chooses for his hero Jonah ben 
Amittai, a name which would be familiar 
to his readers as borne by a prophet in 
olden days (2 K 14 75); and like a skilful 
‘ story-teller, he has marvels to relate, and 
captures attention by the use of folklore 
CEety Sd Or £17 ote Eis aim1s £0 
enlarge the current conception of God, and 
to revive in Israel a sense of responsibility 
towards the world outside. Jehovah is 
universal Lord; no nation, however 
‘heathen or remote, lies beyond His care; 
He is ready to. welcome their repentance; 
and upon Israel He bestows, not His ex- 
clusive favour, but the task of furthering 
His purpose for all mankind. Even. a 
prophet has to be corrected in order that 
Jehovah’s will may be carried out; cf: the 
similar cases in Nu 20 1°13, 22; 1 K 13, 
LG ISS IG es ye se EE Gyo) a 
Most likely the book was written in the 
period which began with the reforms of 
Nehemiah (temp. Artaxerxes I, 464- 
_ | * 424 B.c.), and included the work of zra 
(temp. Artaxerxes II, 404-358 B.c.), and 
; _ witnessed the establishment of Judaism on 
| the basisofthe Law. It wasindeed neces- 
sary to safeguard the distinctive character 
of Israel’s religion; but there was a danger 
lest devotion to the Law should overlook 
aba the ideals of the Prophets. In a day of 
' lesser men and narrower views at least 
_ one prophetic voice was raised on behalf 
_ of the large theology which Israel’s creed 
_. implied. No wonder that our Lord found 
the book congenial to His teaching. The 
: ‘sign of Jonah’ (Lk 1z 2 8°) was the 
_ appearance of a Hebrew prophet in a 
__ stronghold of heathenism. 
_ Language and style, Wigadtaae words, 
Aramaisms (1 * 5 6 7.12.17, 1, 8, 10), 
point to the end ofthe sth, or ee the 4th 
_ century B.c., as the date of the book. 
_ Ecclus 49? proves that it was counted 
among ‘the twelve prophets’ before 
200 B.C.; it is referred to in Tob 14 4, 8 
_ (2 2nd century B Ce). 
| Theepisode of the‘ great fish ’is derived 
ae from Popular mythology; patoiels east 


in Egyptian, Indian, and late Greek 
legends, but they throw no light upon the 
real significance of Jonah. The ‘ great 
fish ’ may well be a variety of the Baby- 
lonian sea-monster, called in the Old 
Testament by such names as Rahab 
(Is 51°; Job9?%; Ps 891%), the dragon 
(Is 271; Jer 5134; Ps 74 1%), the serpent 
(Am 9°). 

Among the inspired utterances of 
Israel’s religion, the book takes rank with 
Is 53, Jer 31 3434, Ps 73, and comes as 
near to Christianity as anything in the 
Old Testament. By the Jews it is read 
as the prophetic lesson in the afternoon 
service on the Day of Atonement. 


J.-II. Jonah takes ship in order to ° 


escape from his mission; but a storm 
comes on; he is thrown overboard, and 
miraculously brought back to land. 

I. 1. the word of Jehovah comes to 
Jonah because he is a prophet. 

2. Nineveh, on the east bank of the 
Tigris, c. 650 miles from Palestine, was 
the capital of Assyria, the centre of a 
heathen empire dreaded for its savage 
conquests. The city fellin 612 B.c., long 
before the author’s day (3 * u.). 

3. By flying to Tarshish in south-east 
Spain, the furthest port in the world, 
Jonah imagined that he would be beyond 
Jehovah’s reach; he had not outgrown the 
old idea that ‘Jehovah’s influence was 
confined to-the land of Israel (Gen 4 14; 
1S 2679; 2K 51"). He started from 
Japh6é, Japu in the T.A. letters (15th 
century B.c.), now Jaffa, still a much- 
frequented place of embarkation. The 
ship was no doubt a Pheenician vessel, 
owned at Tarshish, and manned by sailors 
of various nations (5). Jonah chartered it 


‘for the voyage; no other passengers are 


mentioned. 

4. Jehovah hurled a wind: the first 
marvel, The ship was like to be wrecked, 
lit. ‘was minded to be.’ 

5. The Jews were never a seafaring 
people; 


lonian. The cargo is hurled into the sea 
(cf. Ac 2718£.), . 


asleep (cf. Gen 2%, 1512; Je 4%), think- 
ing that Jehovah could not reach him; 
ctr. Mk 4°41: Jesus lay asleep through - 


the storm, knowing See i rs in eke, z 


Father’ Ss bands 


Meanwhile Jonah lay 
in the hold of the vessel (Aramaic) fast 


they borrowed the word for 
mariners (Ezek 27% 7 *) from Baby- 


j 
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6. call upon thy God, as the gods of the 
seamen had given no help; if so be that 
God will think upon us (Aramaic: cf. Dan 
-6%); the captain, being a foreigner, uses 
the name Elohim. 

7- The cause of a misfortune could be 
discovered by casting lots; so the heathen 
believed, and the Hebrews too (e.g. Jos 
Fo° F.8ES To 20-28), 

8. for whose cause this evil is come 
upon us: a gloss (LX X omits), turning into 
Hebrew the Aramaic idiom used in 7. 

9. Jonah tells them that he is a 
Hebrew (‘ibhvi), the name which Israelites 
used in speaking to foreigners (Gen 4035; 
BK}? 72.403 **). LXX ‘I am a servant of 
the Lord,’ confusing y with d, and taking 
the final 7 as an abbreviation for Yahweh 
(cf. LXX, Jg 1918; Jer621). Jonah uses 
the divine title adopted by the later Jews, 
Jehovah the God of heaven (Neh\ x 45; 
Ezr I 2 »5 11, ay etc.; Dan 2 18, 37, Sole 
vah’s rule i is limited to Palestine, thought 
Jonah; but the author, who knew better, 
puts into his lips the name of the one God 
of the universe. 

to. The confession of his religion was 

_ as good as a confession of his guilt. be- 
cause he had told them looks like a gloss 
on the men knew : it spoils the point; they 

_ did not need to be told. 

: 11. Jonah bids the sailors throw him 

_ Overboard. The safety of the crew can 
only be won by the sacrifice of himself: 

_ his self-devotion is in line with all heroic 

_ acts for the good of others. The author 

_ hints at a profound law of human life. 

» 13. One last effort to avoid sending 

Jonah to his death; rowed hard, lit. digged 

_ {into the water), the word in Ezek 8 8, 12 5, 

_ 14. Heathen though they are, the men 

pray to Jehovah in their extremity... They 

, do not want to perish, nor do they want 

to take a man’s life: Jehovah must solve 
the dilemma. The last line may be 

_ rendered zhou does as it pleaseth thee, as 

- in Ps 115 3, 135 ° 

i. 't6., Lhe ‘sailors are converted by the 

_ wonder, like the disciples in the Gospels 

(Mk 441; Mt 14%? f.). They offer sacri- 

- fices on board the ship, and vow offerings 
when they reach land. For the vow cf. 

_ Gen 28 °; Jg rr 99; 1S 1%, : 
ale prepared, better ovdained.; each 

_ supernatural | feature of the story is 

“directly brought about by God (4°). 
The writer borrows the great fish from 

ypular mythology; what kind of fish it 

“he leaves to the imagination: Jonah 

st be er and started Bape. on his 
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| Nineveh; this time he goes. 


deep vexation of the prophet. 
pesent a lesson, 


myths it is connected with the death and 
revival of a divine deliverer; in Hos 6? 
it has quite another sense. No one 
source can be assigned to the phrase, and 
different ideas were associated with it in 
different myths. Thereferencein Mt 12 4° 
is generally held to be an addition to the 
original saying of Jesus, Lk 11 2°, 

II. 1-9. A psalm of thanksgiving for 
deliverance, inserted with its title into 
the narrative at some later date (cf. 1S 
211°). It was composed out of material 
gathered from the Psalms, some of them 
late ones, pethaps as a liturgical hymn 
(*-"). It makes no allusion to Jonah’s 
extraordinary situation, and does not 
agree with the author’s idea of his char- 
acter; it interrupts the connexion between 
Es4and 210. 

2. Cf. Ps 185, 867, 1201. Sheol was 
pictured as a greedy monster (Is 5 14). 

3- The language may imply a literal 
shipwreck, or refer figuratively to some 
dire peril, as Ps 184, 691!f.; Lam 3 4. 
into the depth stands ‘outside grammar | 
and metre, and is a gloss on in the heart 
of the seas. For the flood, lit. river, cf. 
Ps 24 *, and for the last line Ps 42 7. 

4. Anecho of Ps 31 22, 

5. Partly from Ps 184 f.,691. Thetext 
is corrupt at the end of this verse and 
the beginning of °. Read perhaps: 

The weeds were wrapped about my head 
At the“ ends’ of the mountains ; 


I went down to the ‘ bars of the earth,’ 
“To the foundations’ of old-time. 


See,Job 3847; /Gen-49 7 Dt 322; Mic:.6.2% 


Hab 3 °. he 


6. For the pit cf. Ps 161°, 103 4. 

977 9€e sand Ps 107, 142.2, -18 8528, 2: 

8. The singer turns aside to denounce 
idolaters, as in Ps 164, 31 ®, who forsake 
their own mercy, i.e. their merciful God 


(Ps 144 *). 
g. The sacrifice of thanksgiving and 


the payment of the vow, ae in Ps 501% 2 


The ~. 


42 4; the last line from Ps 3 ® 

10. Originally followed 1 af 
author of Jonah was not the first to make 
use of the myth: Jer 51 5+ 44 refers to it, 
but with a different application; Israelis — 
the victim, Babylon the dragon; yet Israel — 
will survive the exile and be restored. 


The dry land on which Jona found © ; ye 
t implies: 


himself was Palestine, as 3 
he is brought back to where he was 


before. : Ce i . 


IIL.-IV. Once again Jonah is sent. to 5 
The Nine-_ 


vites repent, and God spares them, to the vs 
He is. , 


il. I, The forces of nature and the 


9 
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rebellious will of man have been overruled; 
neither can defeat the divine purpose. 

3. So Jonah arose, and went: cf. Mt 
21 *8-31, The journey would take between 
four and five months: Ezr 7 ® (Babylon- 

Jerusalem), When the author wrote, 
Nineveh’s splendour had long been a thing 
of the past, and tradition exaggerated it. 
The city was great unto God, i.e. as God 
Himself would consider it: cf. Ac 7” 
2 Cor 104 (Greek), and Gen 10 ® ‘ before 
Jehovah.’ Such was the size of the city 
that to go from end to end of it was a 
three days’ walk. Excavations show that 
ancient Nineveh extended for about two 
and a half miles on the left bank of the 
Tigris, opposite Mosul, in a long, narrow 
strip; it covered c. 1,800 acres, and would 
contain a population of c. 175,000. 

4. The meaning seems to be that Jonah 
began to proclaim his message as soon as 
he entered Nineveh, and went preaching 
through the streets, a day’s distance at a 
time, until he had traversed the whole. 
His message was a warning of overthrow, 
the word used of Sodom and Gomorrah 
(Genj19 Ama irete 7 lob 14318) Ae the 
punishment of the heathen had always 
been the burden of prophecy, e.g. Am 
13-28; Is ro 1219, 30 81°88 (Assyria); Nah 
2° ff.,34/ff. (Nineveh); the preaching, 
therefore, was in accordance with Jonah’s 
‘inherited ideas, and he could heartily de- 
liver it, As the prophets sometimes did, 
he gave a time-limit (cf. Is 1614, 21 16, 
ae ie Zeke Our AS 2he).< ei tOrty: 
days (LXX ‘ three days,’ perhaps inter- 
preting 117 symbolically, or recollecting 
Gen 40 13» 19; 2524138) Nineveh was to 
fall. However merciful, Jehovah could 
not ignore the idolatry, immorality, 
cruelties of the heathen. The writer 
maintains the divine authority of Jonah’s 
message: but there was another aspect of 
God’s relation to the heathen; would the 
prophet see it? Probably 4° should 
follow here. 

5. How the Assyrians could understand 
the language of a Hebrew prophet, speak- 
ing in the name of a God whom they did 
not know, is a difficulty which does not 

trouble the story-teller, hey. believed 

(rdsted j in) God (cf. Gen 15°; Ex 14 *; 
' Nu 1414) and resorted to penitential 
rites (Jl1 1° f.; Jer 4%, 6 9%; Lam 219: see 
“Mt 124 and Lk rt $2), 

6. For the king of Nineveh a contem- 
porary would have used a different title 
(2 K 18 19, 28), Cf. Job 2 8 ashes. 

7. Tr. In Nineveh, by decree of the king 
and Wis nobles ; Let neither, etc. 
the formula cf. Ezr 68 7 Dan 3 
eee man and beast are to keep the fast, 


J 
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the beasts being regarded as part of the 
human community (Jer 21°; Ps 36%). 
In Persia horses and beasts of burden 
shared in a general mourning (Herod. 
ix, 24). 

8. Here both man and beast seems to 
be a gloss from 7. All alike are to_cry 
mightily unto God: for the animals cf. 
Jit *9;. Ps.zo4g 975148 18S" The Cedicts te- 
quired not only outward signs of peni- 
tence, but a moral reform: here writes the 
disciple of the pre-exilic prophets. 

9. Perhaps a quotation from a peni- 
tential liturgy (Jl 214: cf. Tob 13 ®). 

10. and God repented. Human feelings 
are often attributed to God in the Old 
Testament. He does not really change 
His purpose, though He seems to do so; 
a change of attitude on man’s part is 
met by a corresponding change in God’s 
attitude (Ex 324; Jer 26% 1)\ omy but 
when there is no prospect of a change on 
the human side, God ‘ is not a man, that 
he should repent’ (1S 15 #°). The later 
prophets taught, and the author of Jonah 
believed, that even the heathen would be 
spared if they tepented (jer13y Aor is 
19 2; Zeph 3 ® 9). 

IV. x. The punishment of the heathen 
Jonah could understand and announce 
with conviction; but that his prophecy 
should not be fulfilled, and Nineveh not 
be overthrown, displeased him exceed- 
ingly (Neh 2 }°). 

2. It was precisely this that he had 
dreaded from the first. He was well 
anete of Jehovah’s essential mercy (Ex 

; Jl28; Ps 865), but he had no de- 
coe ‘that it should be extended to the 
heathen. Such was the mind of prophecy 
at the time! This is the most pointes. 
piece of satire in the book. 

3. Elijah prayed for death because his 
efforts seemed to be defeated (1 K 19 4); 
Jonah makes the same petition because 
his prophecy was not fulfilled. Both 
needed to learn a lesson, Jonah the more 
searching one. 

4. The question receives no answer. 
Originally, no doubt, Jonah replied as 


in ®; but the words dropped out when 5. : 


was inserted by mistake. 
5. The verse ought to follow 34: it 


takes us back to the forty days, whereas £ 
3 *° shows that they are over, and tells what 


became of the city. Jonah made a booth 


and sat under it, again reminding us of | 


1 K 194; in the shadow is an intrusion 


from °, for the grateful shade was provided : 


by God, not by Jonah. 


6. And Jehovah Elohim ordained: ch 
The combination of Names is — 
associated “pad the eanen narrative, 
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Gen 2 *-3 4 (only nine times outside of it): 
here was an act of création! The Hebrew 
ktkayon may be rendered gourd, LXX 
“colocynth,’ if this is understood to be 
the bottlé-gourd, cucurbita lagenaria, a 
quickly growing vine; otherwise, the cog- 
nate forms of the word in Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and the Talmud suggest palm- 
crist (AVm, RVm), the ricinus or castor-oil 
plant. Jerome in loc. favours the latter, 
and says he translated hedera (Vulgate) 


out of respect for Symmachus and 
others. 
7. Another act of Providence: the 


worm that killed the gourd. 

8. And yet a third: a heat-wave that 
prostrated Jonah. LXX ‘a_ burning 
wind of heat’ (cf. Jasi1™); sultry is 
guessed from the context. The east wind 
is both scorching and violent (Hos 1315; 
Ezek 171°; Ps48"), Jonah prays again 


for death (cf. 3), this time on account of 
his physical misery, 

9. Self-pity blinds him to spiritual truth, 
and his language borders on irreverence, 

10. Now comes the moral: ‘ You feel 
grief about losing the gourd, a trifle like 
that! Is it not right that I should feel 
grief at the destruction of a great city ?’ 

11. Perhaps the author counted a round 
number, 40,000, for the extent of éach 
day’s journey (3%); children of tender 
years are meant. It is remarkable that 
cattle should be included (cf. Ps 36°, and 
see on 37). So Jehovah, the God of 
heaven, does not corifine His interests to 
Palestine or to the Jewish race, He cares 
for all His creatures, even for the heathen, 
the ancient oppressors of His people. He 
is not only the righteous and holy One 
who punishes sin; His mercy travels as 
far as His universal rule, 


MICAH 
By L. Exriotr Binns 


Tue Book of Micah contains some of the 
greatest passages in the Old Testament. 
Whether these were from the prophet 
whose name the book bears, or whether 
they are the work of nameless servants of 
God, is of little consequence, for inspira- 


_ tion is not limited to known channels, and 


_ sectioris: (a) 1-3, (b) 4-5, (c) 6-7. 


the passages- carry in themselves the 
marks of gentiine oracles of God. In the 
€ase of many prophetic utterances a know- 
ledge of the circumstances and of the life 
of their writers, even if it is not ai essential 
condition, is a great aid to their under- 
standing. The prophecies of Micah pro- 
claim great principles which are inde- 
pendent of time and circumstance alike. 
‘It is usual to divide the book into aa 
The 
first of these is assigned to Micah himself, 
the other two are held to be collections 


of aildtiymous passages coming from a 


later date. Certain scholars, including 
G. A. Smith and even Duhm, find ftag- 


’ ments of Micah in the later sections, but 


the majority of modern critics limit his 


authentic utterances to 1-3. In contents 
there is somé similarity between sections 


(a) and (5), for both alike consist of short 


_ impressive oracles, and both alike are 
_ interested in Judah and David. Section 
- (¢), however, contaitis a number of longer 
_ controversial passages in which several 
_ speakets are represented as taking part, 


seems to have arisen in 


at environment. Burkitt (/.B.L., 


na shee on ee ee. : 


L tO-720. 
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1926, 159 ff.) has made the ingenious: 


suggestion that the whole section is the 
work of a North Israelite ptophet, and 
that the walls which are to be rebuilt 
(74) are not those of Jerusalem but of 
Samatia. The interest of the writer seems 
entirely to be in the north (é.g. the géo- 
graphical allusions are all northern), and 
the captivity to which he refers is ih 
Assytia and not in Babylon (7 7°). 

' To his contemporaties, as to a later 
generation (see Jér 26 18), the prophet was 
known as Micaiah the Morashtite, a name 
derived from Moresheth-Gath, his native 


village, and probably intendéd to dis- | 


tinguish him from his éatlier namesake 
Micaiah the son of Imlah. By a con- 
traction, very common in Hebréw nomeén- 


elature, he was also called Micah, the 


name by which his book is known to later 
ages. He was the contemporary of Isa- 
iah—by whose teaching he was probably 
influenced (so W. R. Smith)—though his 


call came later. The editorial super- — ars 


scription to the book tells us that he — 
began to prophesy in the reigii of Jotham 
(739-735), and contintied to exercisé his _ 
ministry into that of Hezekiah (720-692). 
|G. A. Smith would ignoté this super- 
| scription and postpone his first utterance 
Driver, who accepts the genuine- 

| ness of 61, thinks that he survived into 
the reign of Manasseh. ; Se MRNA. 
Moresheth-Gath is situated on the 
order of Judah ina fertileand “ts 
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cultivated country. Micah had thus 
every opportunity of knowing, from his 
own observation, the sufferings and 
.wrongs of the country people. A pas- 
sionate sympathy for them breathes 
through his utterances, and, as G. A. 
Smith has well put it, “ pinched peasant 
faces peer between all his words.’ 
Micah’s style, in consequence, is vivid 
and energetic, full of rapid transitions, 
yet at the same time possessing a dignified 
simplicity ; he is fond of plays upon words, 
using them with tragic emphasis, 
The situation was well fitted to cultivate 
the fiery indignation of God’s prophet, 
and with burning zeal Micah poured forth 
his bitter denunciations. In general it 
was very like that in Israel, as seen 
through the eyes of Hosea and Amos. 
Oppression was rife, and the rich land- 
owners, supported, as in the days of 
Piers Plowman in England, by unjust 
judges, were able to see that the poor 
had no redress. The priests also were 
on the side of the wealthy, and false 
prophets were found willing to flatter 
those in power and to countenance or at 
least to overlook their doings. Micah is 
so full of the wrongs of his own order that 
he hardly sees beyond them: It is. true 
that he denounces Zion, but it is because 
Zion is the seat of the oppressors and of 
those who support them. At the same 
time he has the natural pride of a Jew in 
the greatness of the national sanctuary, 
and a love for ‘the gate of my people.’ 
With foreign nations he has no concern 
except indirectly, and indeed there is not 
nhs so much as a mention of Assyria by name 
in his genuine prophecies. 
His message was stern and pointed: 
Jehovah will come quickly—but come in 
: judgement. To a people who had seen 
rs the speedy fulfilment of the prophecies of 
re Amos and Hosea against Samaria, such a 
ry condemnation might have been supposed 
Ne to have come with compelling force; but 
so blind were the men of Judah to the 
- signs of the times that it had but little 
effect. Those who suffered injustice 
doubtless supported their spokesman, but 


strength and all the power was in the 
hands of the oppressors. 

In other parts of the book there are 
_ striking passages, three of which may be 
_ picked out for special notice. 
ee LCL) 1S.4. wonderful collection of oracles. 
_ In them we see ‘ how the divine spiral 
ascends. We have, first, Religion, the 
centre and origin of all, ‘compelling the 
hoe attention of men by its historical evidence 


in the country public opinion had little’ 


In-4 23 | 
| prophet goes about stripped and cloakless. 
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the world’s willingness to learn of it. 
We have the results in the widening 
brotherhood of nations, in universal Peace, 
in Labour freed from War, and with none 
of her resources absorbed by the con- 
scriptions and armaments which in our 
times are deemed necessary for enforcing 
peace. We have the universal diffusion 
and security of Property, the prosperity 
and safety of the humblest home. And, 
finally, we have this free strength and 
wealth, inspired by the example of God 
Himself, to nourish the broken and to 
gather in the forwandered ’ (G. A. Smith). 
In 61%, one of the greatest passages 
in all religious literature, we have a vin- 
dication of true religion as against soul- 
less formalism—its shadow and curse. 
Finally, in 5 ** there is the promise of a 
deliverer who is to arise from Bethlehem, 
the home of ‘the darling of Israel’s songs,’ 
a prophecy which the New Testament 
writers saw fulfilled in the birth of David’s 
greater son, the Redeemer, not of Israel 
alone, but of all mankind. 
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A. I.-III. Prophecies against Samaria 
and Jerusalem. 

I. 1. The Superscription—Micah as a 
mere countryman of no family is known 
from his native place, and his father’s 
name is not even mentioned. The reigns — 
of the kings mentioned here cover the 
period 739 to 692 (see above). 

2-9. Judgement to be Executed upon 
Israel.—This prophecy belongs to a time 
when Samaria was still standing, probably 
to the time immediately before the disaster 
of 721; though some scholars, because of 
the threat to Jerusalem (°), place itas late 
as 701. 

The earth, and all who dwell upon it, 
are warned that Jehovah is about- to 
execute judgement upon Israel. He will 
come down upon the heights, and earth; , 
quake and eruption will markHis presence. as 
All this will take place because of the sin __ 
of Samaria and of Jerusalem. Samaria 
will cease to be a city and become a ruin, 
and all its idols will be burnt; the destruc- § 
tion will even extend as far as Jerusalem, 
As a sign of. mourning the lamenting 

me spelt temple. So in BS r1-4; ge ns 
2? 4 
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activity. So far as we know the people 
would not be familiar with such 
spectacles. 

a steep place. The sudden awful 
descent of a waterfall. 

5. Samaria ... Jerusalem. The sin 
of each nation finds its centre in its 
capital (cf. 1). 

6. pour down. Samaria was built on 
a hill-side; the stones of the ruined houses 
would be rolled down, leaving only the 
foundations visible. 

7. the hire of an harlot. Israel> re- 
garded her prosperity as due to her lovers 
(Hos 2 *); it will now be taken from her 
and given to another. 

8 The prophet’s action anticipates the 
evils coming upon his country. 

9. incurable. ‘ The day of grace passes 
away at last, when man has so steeled 
himself against grace as to be morally 
dead, having deadened himself to all 
capacity of repentance ’ (Pusey). : 

the gate of my people. Micah evi- 
dently had some affection for Jerusalem. 

ro-16. A Lament over Israel.—This 
passage loses much of its force in a trans- 
lation, since the effect depends largely 
_upon word-plays and assonances, each 
town or village suggesting to the prophet 
some message of gloom or terror. Even 
in the original there are many obscurities, 
some of which are due to the corrupt 
state of the text, some to the loss of 
any clue to the prophet’s reference 
(e.g: in’ 35). 
' After warning the people against pro- 
claiming their sorrows amongst the 
Philistines, and perhaps amongst the 
Phoenicians~ (1° v.x.), the prophet goes 
on to enumerate various places in the 
_ Shephelah, and from their names to draw 
lessons as to their fate and conduct when 
the invaders come upon them. To us 
- most of the names are unknown, and the 
sites occasion for guesswork; to Micah 
_ they were doubtless dear and familiar, 


‘and it must have been with a pang of. 


sorrow that he set them down. 

10. in Gath (cf. 2S 1°). An archaic 
reference due to David’s lament; the town 
itself had lost all importance.. Gath is 
probably not Tell es-Safi, but “Arak el- 
menshiya, ‘where the absence and wane 
of the Persian and Greek ages agrees 


’ with the disappearance of Gath from |, 


‘history after the 8th century B.c.’ (S. A. 
Cookin Expos. Times [1926], 488). 


-atall. LXX perhaps read in Accho. — 
in Beth-le-Aphrah. Perhaps near Jeru- 


salem. The word means House of Dust, 
Pusey suggests as a parallel, ‘In 
roll myself in ashes.) 


_receive attention (*1"). 
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Ir. Saphir, i.e. beautiful. Possibly 
Suafir, four miles south-east of Ashdod. 

12. Maroth, i.e. bitteyness. ‘The site is 
unknown. 

13. Lachish was originally an Amorite 
city. It is usually identified with Tell 
el-Hesy, sixteen miles east of Gaza. 

beginning of sin. There is no record 
to explain this statement. G. A. Smith 
suggests that it was at Lachish that the 
Egyptian subsidies of horses and chariots 
were received. 

of Israel (cf.61*). Hosea (41°) like- 
wise warned Judah against the corrupting 
example of Israel. 

14. give a parting gift. The original 
represents the dowry with which the 
bride was sent away from her father’s 
house. 

Moresheth-gath. Micah’s birthplace 
(see above), and, if St. Jerome is to be 
trusted, the place also of his burial. The 
site has at last been discovered“in Tell 
Sandahannah (=Sancta Anna, a crusa- 
der’s church), near Beit Jibrin, the ancient 
Eleuthropolis. The Tellisthe site ofthe -~ 
Greek city of Marissa. Particulars of this 
interesting identification are given in 
R. A. S. Macalister’s A Century of Ex- 
cavation in Palestine, 60 ff. ; 

Achzib means a stream which dries up 
(Jer 15 **). 

15. Mareshah is mentioned in Jos 15 ** 
and 2Chrr®. 

the glory of Israel. Perhaps the great 
men who will be driven, as was David, 
to taking refuge in caves. 

Adullam, famous for its caves (1 S 22"). 

16. eagle. Better gviffon-vulture. 

II. The Injustice of Israel will be 
Punished, but Restoration is to Follow.— 
A condemnation of those who pass the 
night in devising plans for oppression of 
their neighbours. God will devise plans 
against them. The fate which will come 
upon Israel will provoke a lament, her 
lands shall go to others. Meanwhile an 
attempt is made to shut the mouths of 
the prophets. A further description is 
given of the injustices performed against Bee: 
the helpless and unwary. The land is so ° 
polluted that the people are bidden to 
leave it. As for the prophets, only those = 
who declare smooth things can hope to 


“The above passage is ‘difficult, partly ia a 
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back to its fold. God will break down all | Jerusalem. 


barriers and lead them in like a victorious 
king. 

1 f. The picture of oppression and in- 
justice is very like that described in 
Isaiah (e.g. 5°), The seizure of Naboth’s 
vineyard is an instance of such oppression 
(1 K 21). 

3. this family. Cf. Am 31; Jer&?. 

6. Prophesy ye not. Cf. Is 301°; Am 

16 

8. robe... garment. That is the loose 
outer cloak and the inner robe as well (cf. 
Mt 5 *). 

1o. Arise .... rest. Often used as a 
warning to the pilgrim. Notice that the 
original command is addressed to the 
spoilers—not to the godly. 

uncleanness. Cf. Lev 18 25 28; Jer 3 *. 

r2f. (cf. 4°f.), The figure of the shep- 
herd was very popular during the time 
of the Exile. 

12. of Bozrah, better znto a fold. 

great noise. Cf. Ezek 36 3’. 

13. Thebreaker. Either Jehovah Him- 
self or His agent Cyrus. 

III. 1-7. A Condemnation of the Princes 
and the Prophets..-Micah, addresses the 
rulers of Israel as those who should be the 

uardians of justice. Because of their 
cruelty and oppression God will be deaf 
to their cries in the coming time of evil. 
In like manner the prophets prophesy 
falsely, and to serve their own ends. A 
day of darkness is coming in which they 
will long for divine guidance, and no 
answer will be given them, 

“ Preachers who care more for what goes 
into their mouths than for what comes out 
are an abomination unto the Lord at all 
times’ (Batten, The Hebrew Prophet, 286). 

3. The images suggest evil shepherds 
(Ezek 34 * ff.) in contrast with the Good 
Shepherd of 2 !. 

4. will not answer, 
8 18 etc; 

5. The prophets suited to Judah have 


So Is115; Ezek 


already been suggested (211); Micah now: 


declares that they actually exist. 

Peace. -Cf. Jer 6+ f,; Ezek 13 1°. 

6. The prophets are to be involved in 
the evils of the times which they failed to 
foresee. 

_ the sun shall go down. Cf. Am 8 ®. 

7. cover their lips. A sign of mourn- 
res 24172) and of leprosy (Lev 
E37"). : ' 

8-12. A Denunciation of the False 
Confidence of the Rulers.—Micah, in full 
consciousness that the Spirit of the Lord 


was inspiring him (cf. 7), goes on further to. 


denounce the rulers for the foolish con- 


____ fidence which is bringing disaster upon | 
oe . 586 a4 


In spite of the fact that all 
alike are using their various offices, ad- 
ministrative or ecclesiastical, for personal 
profit, they imagine that the presence of 
Jehovah’s Temple on Mount Zion will 
protect them from allevil. Micah assures 
them that Jerusalem will be destroyed and 
Zion itself turned into a ploughed field. 
Part of this prophecy is quoted in Jer 
26 17 ff., and is of unique interest, since 
no parallel to such a quotation of one 
prophet in another exists in the Old 
Testament. 

8. This utterance recalls Micah’s earlier 
namesake Micaiah, the son of Imlah 
(1 K 22). It is interesting to notice the 
‘symptoms ’ of inspiration : moral courage 
and insight with burning zeal against 
wrong. 

power... judgement...might. Notice 
these gifts of the Spirit and cf. Is 11 ? ff, 

10,; build ‘cup.,;. Ch. Jer22%. -ihe 
middle years of the 8th century were a 
time of great building activity (Hos 8 }4; 
Is 9 1°, and frequently in Amos), ° 

11. The spirit of self-seeking appeared 
in every class, a sure and certain pre- 
lude, then as now, to material and spiritual 
destruction. Isaiah denounced the same 
crime (x 3), 

the Lordamongus. The mere presence 
of the Temple was regarded as a charm 
against disaster (Jer 74; Is 1 1° ff.). 

12. The tragedy of this denunciation 
lies in the fact that. those condemned 
meant to build up Zion (?°), instead of 
which they were destroying it, 

B. 1V.-V. The Restoration of Israel.— 
These chapters as they stand come from 
an age later by far than that of Micah. 
The people have already been scattered 
and punished, they are now to be com- 
forted and restored. 

IV. 1-7. The Glory and Peace of Jeru- 
salem.—In the last days Jerusalem shall 
be made so lofty that it will be visible 
to all peoples and become the religious 
centre of the earth. Recognizing in 
Jehovah the true God, the nations will 
flock to the place from whence His teach- 


ing is to issue forth. The result will be 


universal quiet and peace. Those who 
had been driven out and punished will 


once more be restored to their former 


strength, and God will reign over them 
forever. — 


The prophet reminds us that peace has _ 
| its responsibilities no less than war, and 


‘without the redemptive forces at work 


which Christ brought to earth, peaceisno 


peace; and the cruelties of war, that slay 
_and mutilate so many, are as nothing to 
the cruelties of a peace which leaves us _ 


insensible to the outcasts and the perish- 
ing, of whom there are so many even in 
our civilization’ (G. A. Smith). 

This passage seems to be made up of 
fragments, since ** appear in Is 2 *4, 
5seems to be a gloss, and ® f. hardly belong 
to their context. 

1. But, better And. 

the latter days, lit. the end of the days. 
Cf. Hos 3°; Jer 23 7°, 30 *4, etc. 

top of the mountains. Cf. Zech 14%. 

z. A glorious picture of the future 
destiny of Jerusalem. The fulfilment of 
it began with the advent of our Blessed 
Lord. 

4. vine... figtree. A picture of rural 
prosperity. Both these trees were com- 
mon in Palestine, as can be inferred from 
their frequent appearance in parables. 

5. in the name of his god. This seems 
to’ follow awkwardly on a promise that 
all nations will follow Jehovah. Perhaps 
it contains directions for the period of 
waiting. 

6. her that halteth (cf. Zeph 31%). The 
image of the shepherd is here used, as so 
frequently in messages of consolation and 
testoration. 

8-V. 1. Zion’s Sufferings and Ultimate 
Victory.—This passage apparently con- 
sists of fragments, for ** f. and 14 #. can 
hardly belong to the same context. We 
have, first, the figure of Jerusalem as 
the watch-tower of the shepherd being 
restored to its sovereignty. A sudden 
transition pictures her as a woman in 
travail, with the threat of exile in Babylon 
followed by redemption and restoration. 
The closing verses of the chapter seem 
late, and have an eschatological atmo- 
sphere about them. The nations gather 
themselves against Zion in order to seize 
upon her; by divine overruling their 


gathering together is for their own | 


_ destruction. Zion shall thresh them like 
sheaves. rE 
9. no king (cf. Jer 81°). Probably the 
reference here is to an actual ruler. 
10. dwell in the field. A picture of the 
fate of homeless captives. 
Babylon. In Micah’s own day Assyria 
was the world-power and Babylon a mere 
_ dependent. is 
13. devote (cf. Is 187, 2318). The de- 
voting of part of the spoil to Jehovah is 
found elsewhere (Nu 31 78) ; here the whole 
is to be given. Sie 
- V. 1. This is an obscure verse, and it is 


connected with what goes before by the 


mention of the siege. 
2-9. Prophecies concerning the Mes- 
ah,—-Several different prophecies go to 
his section. In ** occurs the well- 


known passage foretelling the coming 
of the ruler out of Beth-lehem. A 
further prophecy describes, in mysterious 
terms, the expulsion of the Assyrians 
from Israel and the spoiling of Assyria 
itself (°f.). Finally, we have a forecast, 
under various images, of the future 
glories of the remnant of Jacob. They 
are to be as the dew and the rain, or as a 
lion amongst the lesser beasts destroying 
and ravaging them. 

2. This prophecy is of importance from 
its use in Mt 2 °. 

Beth-lehem Ephrathah. The home of 
David (1S 20%) and therefore a fitting 
place, in spite of its insignificance, for the 
Messiah’s origin. 

3. This verse seems to be an insertion, 
perhaps suggested by Is7144. It seems 
also to have connexions with 4 71°. 

5. this man. Man is inserted without 
any authority and merely to link up 
4and°. The reference of this is to peace. 

Assyrian may mark the passage as 
early: but in view of its use for later 
oppressors (cf. Lam 5°; Ezr6*?; Zech 101) 
no argument can be based upon it. 

seven... eight. The figures are not 
meant to be taken literally: a number 
sufficient for the task is all that is implied. 

6. land of Nimrod (cf. Gen 10 ff.). This 
included both Babylon and Assyria. 

8. The sudden change of figure for the 
remnant is startling. ‘ What more unlike 
than the sweetness of the dew and the 
fierceness of the lion?’ Sweetness and 
severity are both marks of God’s people. 

10-15. The Purifying of Israel—In the 
coming day the Lord will destroy the 
things upon which Israel had placed its 
trust: horsemen and chariots, fortresses 
and strongholds, magic and divination, 
idols and images of every kind (cf. the 
denunciation of these things in Is 2 ®®- 1°). 
But if Israel is thus to be relentlessly 
purged, the heathen are to be punished 
with unheard-of severity. 
~- Some scholars regard this passage as 
being a genuine utterance of Micah. It 
is, however, full of ideas—e.g. the absence 
of warfare, the end of idols, the purified 
community—which are usually associated 
with the exilic or post-exilic age. Never- 
theless such ideas may have flourished at 


an earlier date. 


10. horses . . . Chariots (cf. Zech 9 1°). . 


‘God wishes the nation to depend on Him 


alone. So too the Church. ‘ The more 
it is reft of human aid, the more it hangs 
upon God ” (Pusey). 

11. Cf. Zech 2'* f. 
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12. For the condemnation of magical _ a 
-| practices see Dt 18°ff. on ees 
; 587 } . 3 ; et iy 
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C. VI.-VII. Concluding Prophecies.— 
The prophecies, in this portion of the 
book are, with the exception of 7 7°, 
akin in subject-matter and treatment to 
the genuine work of Micah. Most critics, 
however, regard them, chiefly on the 
grounds of difference of style and lateness 
of position in the book, as the work of an 
anonymous prophet. The section 7 7° 
is undoubtedly late and belongs to the 
post-exilic age. 

VI. 1-8. The Religion of the People 
and the Religion of the Prophets.—This 
section culminates in one of the grandest 
utterances in the Old Testament, and one 
of the clearest statements of God’s de- 
mands upon His children. The passage 
begins with a call to Israel to enter into 
a legal controversy with Jehovah in the 
presence of the mountains. . The prophet, 

, speaking inthe name of God, demands 
from Israel evidence that Jehovah had 
been wearisome to them. He reminds 
them of the deliverance from Egypt and 
of the futility of Balak’s plotting against 
them. The people respond by demanding 
what Jehovah really requires in the way 
of offerings and. sacrifices: will. He be 
pleased by the multiplication of beasts ? 
does He even go so far as to require the 
sacrifice of the firstborn? In noble 
speech the prophet replies: man knows 
God’s demands upon him, and the right 

‘ way has been revealed, even the love of 
justice and mercy, and the humble walk 
a with God. 
Lens 2. the Lord’s controversy. Jehovah’s 
‘pleading with His people is often repre- 
. - sented under legal forms (cf. Hos 4}, 
2, Asi LOtge 8 L4G AS. Jer 2581)... Here, as 
G. A. Smith says, “God unfolds no 
mysteries, and pleads no power, but the 
debate proceeds upon the facts and 
evidences of life.’ 
: 3. O my people. ‘This one tender 
word, twice repeated, contains in one a 
_ whole volume of reproof’ (Pusey). 
_ 4. Miriam. The mention of Miriam is 
striking, as she is not in the surviving 
traditions of the Pentateuch a person of 
_ great prominence: cf., however, Nu 12 7. 
with my note in West. Comm. : 
ie Balak ... Balaam. See Nu 225, 
etc 
Shittim was | the last encampment east 
of Jordan, Gilgal the first on the west 
(Jos 37, 4%, 5). 
9%. my firstborn, On the sacrifice. of 
the firstborn see p. 209a. 
_ sibly a reference to Manasseh (2 K 21 °), 
from whose aay the passage ey, well 
come. 


CIs 5), 


There is pos- 


ee These v various virtues are enumerated 
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in Am 54; Hos6®; Is. 1’, etc. Pusey 
quotes St. ” Augustine on the passage: 
“Thou askest, what thou shouldest offer 
for thee ? Offer thyself. For what else 
doth the Lord seek of thee, but thee ? 
Because, of all earthly creatures, He hath 
made nothing better than thee, He seeketh 
thyself from thyself, because thou hadst 
lost thyself.’ 

9-16. A Denunciation of Commercial 
Deceit.—In 21 ff. Micah denounced the 
greed and injustice of the landowner; in 
the present passage, which may quite 
possibly have come from him, the wealthy 
tradespeople are exposed and condemned. 
Their chief crime, in the prophet’s eyes, 
was the giving of short weight and the use 
of violence. The punishment which will 
come upon them is described in a variety 
of ways, all of which suggest the putting 
forth of effort and the failure to derive 
benefit. This fate is to come upon the 
nation because it goes in the way of 
Ahab, and observes the customs of Omri. 
In the end Jerusalem will be a desolation 
and a subject for reproach. 

g. hear ye the rod, etc. The rod may 
be supposed to speak as the sword otf 
the Lord was, by inference, capable 
of utterance (Jer 47°). Wellhausen and 
others, however, render hear, O tribe, and 
the assembly of the city (cf. LXX). 

Io. ephah. This held about a bushel. 

Ii. Cf. Hos 12.7. 

14. Cf. Hos 4 10. Lev26 25 

16. the statutes of Omri. Some special 
evil way is suggested, but there is no clue 
to it. 

the house of Ahab. The murder of 
Naboth was no doubt prominently in the 
prophet’s mind. 

my people. Read with LXX the peoples. 

VII. 1-6. The Utter Corruption of 
Society—Zion mourns because, she is 
become like a garden or vineyard after 
ingathering; none that are good are left 


.to her, all that are within the city plot 


against one another’s lives. All men are 
moved by self-interest, and the best are 
like thorns instead of fruit. No longer is 
it safe to trust a friend, or even a near 
relative, for all are corrupt and disloyal. . 
In face of this decay the prophet is driven 

back upon his God. 


1. Isaiah compared Jerusalem to. ae 


vineyard which brought forth wild grapes 
‘Micah’ to one whee had. been 
stripped of its fruit. ‘a 

fg For the absence of good men Se Jer o 
5 ce 


they hunt. Cf. Ps 357,57. 
_ 3 is so obscure that much 0 the ori 
cannot ripe wauslateds a 
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7-20. A Confession of Trust in Jehovah. 
—This passage falls naturally into three 
sections: (a) the patient waiting for 
God’s intervention (71°); (6) the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem (!!18) ; (c) Israel restored 
to Jehovah’s favour ('#°°). Originally 
these sections seem to have been distinct, 


_. but similarity of subject has been the 


cause of their being grouped together. 

(a) The nation rejoices in the quicken- 
ing power of Jehovah which enables it to 
survive all disaster, and even to recognize 
in such disaster the consequences of sin. 
The final justification of Israel will be 
the spectacle of her enemy put to con- 
fusion. 

(6) A day is coming when the fallen 
walls of Jerusalem will be rebuilt, and the 
exiles will flock back from all quarters. 
But the earth in its wideness will be 

' desolate because of the sins of its in- 
habitants. 

(c) Israel calls upon Jehovah to restore 
His flock, now wandering on the hills, to 

_ its ancient pastures. Jehovah promises 
to do such marvels that the Exodus will 
be recalled and the nations dumbfounded 


{vIt. 


and reduced to submissive awe. Israel 
bursts forth into a grateful eulogy of 
Jehovah as the God who pardons iniquity ; 
in Him is the nation’s confidence, and 
upon His mercy and truth they rely. 

7. The first person“may refer to the 
prophet; it seems best, however, to take 
it of the nation personified. 

8. darkness . . . light. 
Is Q?. 

9. Ihave sinned. Not necessarily con- 
sciously (Ps 51‘ ff.); the sin is inferred 
from the. disasters which have befallen 
the nation. 

11. thy walls. This seems to belong to 
the time between 586 and 444 B.c.: cf. 
also the reference in Ps 51 1° f. 

12. from Assyria. Perhaps a reference 
to north Israelites (cf. Jer 3 !*, 317 ff.). 

13. the land is better rendered earth. 

14. Bashan and Gilead. G. A. Smith 
takes this limited restoration as a reference 
to those deported by Tiglath-Pileser ITI 
in 734 (2 K 15 **), and from it argues for 
an early date for the whole passage. 

16. their hand, etc.. Cf. Job21° and 
29'°; 
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NAHUM 
By G. W. WaDE 


Author.—Nothing is known about 
Nahum‘ {(Jehovah) is full of comfort’ (cf. 
Nehemiah)| beyond his connexion with 


_. Elkosh, an unknown locality conjectur- 


ally identified with (a) Alkush, 25 miles 
north of the site of Nineveh—a view im- 
plying that some of his ancestors had been 
deported with the Ten Tribes in 722; 
(b) El-kauze, in Galilee; (c) Capernaum, 


‘village of Nahum’ (Tell Him or Khan — 
_ Minyeh), also in Galilee; (d) a site near 
Beit Jebrin, twenty miles south-west of 


_ Jerusalem. The last identification is to 


be preferred, since the prophet’s interest 
is centred in Judah (1 '>), of which he was 


presumably a native. 


is not quite certain. | 


4 


-Contents.—The book’ falls into two 
parts, though the division between them 
(1) The first (1 *1° ?) 
_ isa psalm, having for its subject Jehovah’s 


¥ disposition and power ,to punish. His 
ir enemies, and to suc 
m4 


i cour such as take Him 
protector. (2) The second (1 i. 


for their ! 
i of the imminent doom 


a prediction 
eh. 


tween the two parts is 


troduction of | far as 10, points to its being part of an 
aS a Sage a ay ie Noy S xh sre Pas: ‘ : 
SSE eee eee ae < Sey, 
apn erie ay. AT, NRE PES ‘ ep ene 
pe Ne Oe AN ee ere) San a Sea ae : hay 3 


d its reigning dynasty. 


the second person in 1 1, where the city is 
apostrophized. ays 
Date and Occasion.—The original part 
of the book is the prophecy concerning | 
the Assyrian capital, to which the open- 
ing poem has been prefixed; and its date, 
about which nothing is said in the head- 
ing (contrast Hosea, Amos, Micah, etc.), 
must fall between the destruction of the 
Egyptian city No-Amon by Asshur-bani- 
pal in 663 (3%) and the overthrow of 
-Nineveh (after a three years’ siege) by the 
Medes under Cyaxares (aided by the , 
Babylonians) in 612. The conclusion ~ 
that the oracle was composed shortly 
before the last-mentioned year and not — 
on gome earlier occasion within the in- _ 
terval named is favoured by the prophet’s 
- convinced belief that the city’s destruction 
is certain and speedy. If this is correct, 
it should follow and not precede Zephaniah. _ 
 Integrity.—The opening psalm is notin — 
itself an inappropriate introduction tothe = 
rest of the book; but. it contains no re- i 
ference to Nineveh, and the circumstance = 


1.) 


independent poem, from which an editor 
of the prophecy borrowed as much as he 
deemed suitable. Its acrostical structure 
finds a parallel in certain psalms (9-10, 
25, 34, 37, III-112, 119, 145), and in Lam 
1-4; and it is perhaps post-exilic in origin. 
In the body of the subsequent oracle there 
are a few passages (1 1% 15, 22) which are 
addressed to, or have in view, Judah, and 
appear to be interpolations: a rearrange- 
ment of these and a few others can be seen 
in Moffatt (The Old Testament—a New 
Translation). 

Style.—The introductory poem, de- 
scriptive of Jehovah’s wrath, as mani- 
fested in storm and tempest, is dignitied 
in manner, though the thoughts are for 
the most part abstract, and the diction 
does not call for special notice. But the 
succeeding prophecy is remarkable for 
its concentrated force; the emotion 
animating it is tense and passionate; and 
the language is singularly vigorous and 
dramatic, abounding in concrete and vivid 
imagery, and containing scarcely a super- 
fluous word. 

Teaching.—In the heart of the book the 
prophet, representing, ashe does, the fall 
of the Assyrian capital as caused by 

- Jehovah, and enlarging upon the crimes 
that rendered its fate well merited (211°, 
31.4) displays his faith in a Divine con- 
troller of human fortunes, and exhibits 
his convictions that the principles 
directing Jehovah’s acts are ethical prin- 
ciples. Nevertheless he is exceptional 
among the prophetic writers, inasmuch as 
he never alludes to the sins of his own 
countrymen, which his predecessors con- 
sidered to have been punished by God 
through the agency of Assyria (Is ro 5 f,; 
cf. Mic 1 **), and so to have exemplified rio 
less surely the moral character of His 
government of the world. Possibly the 
religious reformation of Josiah (c, 620), if 
this had preceded the composition of the 
book, had banished from his mind the 
memories of his nation’s earlier impiety: 
this, at any rate, would account for the 
contrast between him and Zephaniah, 
who likewise predicts Nineveh’s over- 
throw (2 3%), : 

Original Form of the Prefatory Psalm.— 
The following is a reconstruction (with 
a literal translation) of the acrostic as 


_ far as 10, beyond which it cannot be at- 


tempted without violent alterations of 


_ thetext. The poem is written in couplets, | 
- some of which are defective, 


Necessary 
supplements are placed in _ pointed 
brackets, but certain emendations are 


' unmarked, and a few omissions and trans- 


positions have been adopted. 
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Aleph. 2a. (A) God jealous and avenging 
is Jehovah: Jehovah is avenging and full 
of wrath (for 2b, 3a see below]. 

Beth. 3b. In whirlwind and storm 1s his 
way ; and clouds are the dust of his feet. 

Gimel. 4a. Rebuketh he the sea and 
drieth it ; and all the rivers he parcheth. 

Daleth. 4b. Fade doBashan and Carmel ; 
and the sprout of Lebanon langutsheth. 

He. 5a. [The] mountains quake because 
of him ; and [all] the hills do melt. 

Vau. 5b. And wasted is the earth before 
him ; even the world and all that dwell 
therein. 

Zain. 6a. (The) indignation of him— 
who can stand before it ? and who can abide 
in the fierceness of his anger ? 

Kheth. 6b. (The) fury of him is poured 
out like fire ; and the vocks are broken be- 
cause of him. 

Teth. 7b. Good is Jehovah <to them 
that wait for him>; a stronghold in the 
day of trouble. 


Yodh. 7b. Knoweth he them that put — 


their trust in him; 8a. and in an. over- 
vunning flood <he delivereth them> . 

Caph. 8b. (A) full end he maketh of 
them that vise against him; and he pur- 
sueth his enemies into darkness. 

Lamedh. 9b. Not a second time shall 
trouble vise up: .. . 

Mem. 9a. What do ye imagine against 
Jehovah ? a full end doth he make. 

Nun. 2b. Avenging is Jehovah to his 
adversaries ; and veserving anger against 
his enemies. | 

Samech. 10. Thorns tangled and drenched 
(though they be), they ave devoured as dry 
stubble. 
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I. 1, Of the two titles the first probably | 


belongs to the original prophecy (1 f.), 
whilst the second was added when the 
psalm was prefixed. burden of: i.e. 
utterance (with uplifted voice) concerning. 


The oracles to which this term was ap- 


plied were generally boding in tone (2 K 
9 7526;' 2 Ch 2427; Is 131, though” see 
Zech 121). Thesite of Nineveh is covered 


by the mounds of Kou-yunjik and Nebi-- 


junus, opposite Mosul. 


The city was _ 


strongly defended by ramparts, by the — 


Tigris, and by asystemofcanals. vision ; 
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here used of an oracle communicated 
through mental intuition, without visual 
impressions (Ist', Ob 1+; ctr. Is6!; 1K 
Saat), 

2-10. Jehovah’s character and the 
effects produced by His wrath upon 
physical nature. 

2b.is probably misplaced (see on °). 

3a, which interrupts the alphabetic 
alrangement, seems to be an adaptation 
of Ex 34° 7, inserted to qualify 2. 

36. For the Lord, which belongs to the 
preceding clause, substitute He. God’s 
movements are associated with elemental 
commotions in Ps18°f.; Is29*; Mic 
£545 Jo 545; Hab 3°: ctr, 1 K 1911-22, 

4. What is here described is the effect 
of a violent and hot wind upon water 
(Ps 1815) and vegetation. For Bashan, 
Carmel, and Lebanon see the article on 
Geography, p.638b. The first was famous 
for its oaks (Is21*; Zech 11°), and the 
last was clothed with forests (Jg915; Is 
2184016), For the first languisheth, 
which disturbs the acrostic, LXX and 

_ Vulgate have a different verb, perhaps 
implying fadeth (Ps 88 ®) or faileth (Is 38 14). 

5. Earthquakes and torrential rains 
are elsewhere represented as accompany- 
ing the Lord’s approach (Ex 191; Is 
641; Hab3% 1°), For is upheaved per- 
haps read is wasted (with OL), or 7s bowed 
down (cf. Hab 3 °). 

6. If the mightiest objects in nature 
cannot withstand the Divine anger, no 
human power can resist it. 

7. TheLordis good. This, constituting 
the first line of the couplet, is defective; 
supply (with LXX) to those who wait for 
him (Lam 375): for the second line cf. 
Ps 37°°. knoweth: regards with kindness 
(Ps 1*; 144%; 1 Cor 88; Gal 4 *): omit and. 

8. The opening words belong to the 


couplet in”, which, supplemented, should _ 


be, and in an overrunning flood (i.e. when 


foes, like a flood, overrun the land) he 


_delivereth [or perhaps hideth] them. The 
yest is corrupt: read (with LXX) He 
maketh a full end of them that rise against 
him (Dt 3314), and pursueth his enemies 
into darkness. ; 
g. The alphabetic arrangement requires 
% to precede %*: for the former, instead of 
the present text, perhaps read, upon his 
adversaries he taketh not vengeance a 
second time, i.e. there is no need of a 


a second blow. The parallel line, necessary — 


to complete the couplet, is lacking. 
what do ye imagine, etc. The implica- 


tion is that no hostile plans can succeed 


-againsttheLord. After (asrearranged), 
-_ which begins with m, there should follow 


a, 


T 
:: 


Io. This, as it stands, is almost un- 
translatable; but if the opening and other 
words in the Hebrew be omitted, then 
the meaning seems to be that, though the 
Lord’s enemies, like thorn-bushes soaked 
in rain, are dangerous to handle (2 S 23 °) 
and difficult to burn, yet by Him they can 
be destroyed as easily as dry stubble. 

II, 12, 14. With these verses, which 
should be taken together, begins the 
original prophecy of Nahum, who ad- 
dresses Nineveh, announcing its impend- 
ing destruction. 

11. Read, Did not one go forth out of 
thee, imagining evil against the Lord, 
counselling wickedness? The reference is 
probably to Sennacherib, the invader of 
Judah in Hezekiah’s reign (2 K 18, 19). 

12. Though they be, etc. This is prob- 
ably corrupt: perhaps read, Though he 
(the Assyrian king of 11) was ruler over 
many waters (a figure for the vast Assyrian 
armies: Is 8* 8), even so they weve cut off 
and passed away. though I have... no 
more. If this is continuous with the pre- 
ceding, the pronoun (fem.) refers to 
Nineveh, and the margin is better than 
the text: the impending punishment will 
be so complete that it will not need to be 
repeated. 

14. The pronoun thee here is masc., 
and refers-to the Assyrian king (Sin-shar- 


second half of *, which begins with n. 


ishkun). no more... sown: the dy- 
nasty will cease to be perpetuated (cf. 
Is 14%, of Babylon). cut off, the idols 


will be either destroyed or carried away | 


by a conqueror (Is 46'*). I will make 
... vile. There is perhaps some dupli- 
cation and other errors: read I will make 
thy grave a place of ignominy. Interlaced 
between the concluding verses of this 
chapter are two (#* and '°) which seem to 
be addressed not to Nineveh but to Judah, 
-and to be of exilic date. In '* Judah is 
compared to a beast of burden (Jer 30 *), 
the yoke that it bears being the rule of 
Babylon (since in Nahum’s time Assyria’s 
- control over Judah must have been much 
relaxed). As the reference in the pronoun 
his is obscure, perhaps for his yoke from 


off thee read the bars of thy yoke (Lev — 


268), These, on either side of the neck, 
were kept in place by the bonds (cords 
fastened beneath the throat). It is 
| possible that 12° should’ be united with 


18, and, like the latter, be taken to refer to _ 


Judah: ifso, it must be rendered asin RV. 
In 15 attention is called to the arrival, 
-on the Judzan hills, of a messenger, 


announcing the fall of the enslaving— 
the restoration ara 
to its captives of freedom to renew their = 


power (Is 40°, 527), and 


religious feasts. % pom 


“ 


Perit. 
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II. r-10. A graphic picture of an 
enemy’s successful assault upon, and sack 
of, Nineveh. 

1. He that dasheth in pieces. The 
Hebrew really means ‘the scatterer’: read 
either the shattevey or the battle-mace 
(Jer 51 2°; cf. the names Maccabeus and 
Martel), The people that really destroyed 
the Assyrian capital were the Medes. 
keep the munition : an ironical command 
to guard the ramparts. loins: the seat 
of strength (1 K 121°; Job 4o!), 

2 separates awkwardly 1 and °, and 
looks like an exilic interpolation (cf. 
113,15), Perhaps read: for the Lord 
bringeth again the excellency of Jacob 
(i.e. Judah), and the vine of Israel (the 
northern kingdom). The vine branches 
in 2’ are the populations of the two states, 
which have been carried off by foreign 
conquerors. 

3. is made red: shields were perhaps 
constructed of wicker-work, and _ pro- 
tected by leather, coloured red. scarlet: 
a favourite military colour in most ages. 
The Medes had a garment called savdges, 
which was purple, striped with white. 


_ steel : presumably the metal sheathing of 


the wood-work. spears: strictly the 
spear-shafts (see margin): similarly in 
Greek and Latin authors, spears are some- 
times termed ‘ firs,’ and ‘ ash trees.’ But 
the LXX suggests the correction horses, 
which quiver with excitement. 

4a. Render: the chariots ave like mad 
things im the fields, they run to and fro 
tn the broad spaces (without the walls). 

5. remembereth his worthies, reviews in 
his mind his principal officers, to select 
the best for special duties. stumble: in 
their eagerness to rush to the assault (omit 
thereof). Mantlet: a framework of wood, 
covered with skins or leather, to screen 


_ from missiles a party of soldiers using a 


battering-ram. 
6. the gates of the rivers are possibly the 


_ sluices of the moats protecting the palace: 
_when these are opened and the water runs 
off, the residents collapse (Jos 2 2.0 


seer 
49 #8) through fear. 
7. Huzzab: if this is a noun, it is prob- 


ably an Assyrian title for the principal 


deity, or for the queen, of Nineveh. 
covered : exposed to shame (Is 47°). 


un- 
she 


is carried away: if Huzzab is.a verb 


_ (margin it is decreed), the word here trans- 


.- Tated may be an Assyrian term (etellitu) 
4 meaning the queen, and forming the sub- 


ject of is uncovered. doves: the note of 
these birds is plaintive (Is 3814, 591; 
Ezek 718). tabering : beating as. on a 
_tabor ordrum. 
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waters, and they flowing (ic. ebbing) 
away. The allusion is perhaps to the 
flight of Nineveh’s mercenaries (cf. Jer 
4671 of Egypt), who are likened to a 
reservoir, of which the dam has been 
breached. stand: the shout of those 
who try to rally the fugitives. 

9. Take ye: an exhortation to the 
victorious troops. A Babylonian tablet 
recently found records: ‘ The spoil of the 
city, a quantity beyond counting they 
plundered, and turned the city into a 
mound andaruin.’ the glory, etc.: better 
a wealth (or an abundance) of all precious 
wares (cf, Gen 311; Ps 49 1). 

1o begins with a striking alliteration : 
There is void and vacancy and vacuity. 
The concluding words recur in Jl2°. 

11-13. The prophet, projecting himself 
into the future, muses on the disappearance 
of Nineveh. 

Iz. Nineveh is likened to a _ den, 
whither lions were wont to drag their 
prey. feeding-place: as the Hebrew 
commonly means‘ pasture ground ’ (Ezek 
3418; Job 398), read (by transposing two 
letters) cave (cf. 1%). and the lioness 
walked: there is no conjunction in the 
Hebrew, and the LXX implies the reading 
(where the lion) walked to enter therein. 

13. her chariots. Some, toimprove the 
parallelism, would read thy thicket (i.e. 
thy lair). the young lions : a figure for the 
Assyrian warriors. thy messengers, 1.e. 
envoys carrying demands or orders to 
enemies or subject states (Is 37%). The 
metaphors in 11184 are here dropped. 

Ill. 31-7. A renewed description of 
Nineveh’s crimes and her approaching 
fate. 

1. Woe to, better, Ha/(Is1*). bloody: 
the Assyrians’ own inscriptions witness 
to their horrible cruelty. 
sincere diplomacy, by which weaker 
nations were deluded and_ defrauded. 
the prey departeth not: the policy of 
plunder is never interrupted. 


2. Read: Hark! the whip, and the 


rumbling of wheels ; galloping hey ee and 
jolting chariots. * 
3. mounting : better as in margin (lit. 
‘ making his steed go up’). 

4. Nineveh, through the glamour of her 
power. and the speciousness of her state- 
craft, seduced to their ruin the peoples 
that entered into relations with her... By 
families are meant nationalities (Gen i258; 
Am 3”). 


5. She will re He decrarloica parallel » 
to that inflicted on an unchaste woman ~ 
for foe 
| cover substitute pemianes arieg Fei 
ee eee aad Nitleven is like a pool of | | 


592 a cos om ce: 


(Is 473; Jer 132%; Ezek 16. 3) di 
8-19. , cb yan erecta affords 


lies: the in- - 
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security (as past history can prove) that | 


its overthrow is not close at hand. 

8. No-amon, i.e. ‘ the city of (the god) 
Amon’ (in Jer 4675; Ezek 3014 simply No), 
called by the Greeks Thebes. It was 
situated in Upper Egypt, 440 miles south 

_ of Cairo, and is mentioned in Homer, Jliad, 
ix, 381-4. rivers: the Nile, and the canals 
supplied from it. the sea: a designation 
of the Nile (as in Is 182, 19°). was of the 
sea: read (LXX and Vulgate) was waters. 

9. Ethiopia: when the city fell, an 
Ethiopian dynasty was ruling there. 
Put: a people mentioned in Ezek 305, 


and probably dwelling along the African’ 


shore of the Gulf of Aden (Somaliland), 
Lubim : the Libyans, west of Egypt. 
to. No-amon, notwithstanding her 


strong defences, was captured in 663 B.C. , 


For the barbarities here described cf. 2 K 
Boers 26S espreates) Post 37° ).6tc: 

Ir. drunken, i.e. staggering under a 
crushing calamity (Ob‘**; Jer 257°; Ps 
60%). be hid: perhaps equivalent to 
swoon. 

12. fortresses: situated in outlying 
parts of the territory. firstripe figs: 
these, found on the trees in early June, 
_ were a great delicacy (Is 28 3). 

13. The prophet, in imagination, is 
present when Nineveh is assailed and sees 
her citizens lose their manhood in the face 
of danger (cf. Jer 50%"). the gates of thy 
land. Since Nineveh has not yet fallen 
_ (#4), these must mean the approaches to 
the capital: similarly certain mountain 
passes in Asia Minor were called ‘ the 
Cilician gates’ and ‘the Syrian gates.’ 
bars: probably forts commanding the 
_ approaches. 

14 consists of ironical directions to 


15. it shall devour thee like the canker- 
worm: as the same comparison is used 
quite differently in the next sentence, the 
two words constituting this clause are 
probably accidental duplicates of neigh- 
bouring words, and should be omitted. 
make thyself many, etc.: Nineveh is 
ironically bidden to increase her numbers 
till they rival those of a locust swarm. 
The cankerworm is either a variety of 
locust, or one of the stages in the insect’s 
development. 

16. thy merchants: these had contri- 
buted to Nineveh’s wealth, but in the 
presence of danger they disappear as 
young locusts do, after emerging from the 
chrysalis. For spoileth substitute stvip- 
peth itself (of its wing-cases), preparatory 
to flight. 

17. thy crowned ... thy marshals: 
probably Assyrian loan-words, denoting 
certain. classes of officials: the first is 
thought to mean inspectors of some kind, 
and the second, military secretaries, who 
had charge of the muster-rolls (cf. Jer 
5127). swarms of: omit. grasshoppers : 
inaccurately used for some kind of locust. 
hedges, better fences (of stone, Nu 22°45): 
on these they remain as long as they are 
torpid through cold. In 1* and '* the 
overthrow of Nineveh is assumed to have 
occurred. ; 

18. shepherds .. . worthies : leaders and 
other principal officers. The prophet 
mentally beholds these slumbering in 
death (for are at rest substitute sleep 
[Jer 51 3°], omitting one letter), and the 
rank and file dispersed (cf. 1 K 22 1"). 

19. assuaging : read healing. the bruit 
of thee, ic. the report of thy downfall, 
which will elicit universal demonstrations 


of joy. Though Nineveh was burnt and 
its king Sin-shar-ishkun probably perished 

_in the flames, a remnant of the Assyrian 
nation established itself for a few years 
in-Harran. 


_ Nineveh to replenish her supplies and to 
repair her walls in view of the coming 
siege. the fortresses are the forts on the 
walls. In the last clause the margin is 
_ preferable (cf. 2 S 12 *! margin). 
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Be a yet. By G. W. WabE . Gia 
- Author.—Nothing is known for certain ) (a) 1°, a complaint from the prophet bi f 
- about the ancestry, abode, or precise date | that God is indifferent to the ill-treatment — Nl 


of the righteous by the wictked?\(b) 15, 6 
an oracle announcing that God is aboutto _ 
raise up as an instrument of chastise- 

ment the rapacious Chaldeans; (e) aA 
a remonstrance from the prophet against 
sf 2 BY Faery REDON _” | the permission accorded to the wicked to \ 
itents.—The ‘book may be con--| destroy a people better than\themselves; 
divided into’ six sections: | (d) 27, a response from God that not the 

ares fee eh: 693 t : . j / 


of Habakkuk (whose name perhaps 
means ‘[God] embraces’). A curious 
- legend in which he figures is preserved in 
Bel (33 £.), a work which a Greek MS. 


affirms to be taken from a prophecy by 


tly 


i... 0 an 
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presumptuous but the righteous - shall 
survive; (e) 2°?°, a taunt-song from the 
victims of the oppressor, anticipating 
requital for him; (f) 3, a psalm describing 
a vision of God advancing both to over- 
throw and to save. 

Date and Occasion,—The determination 
of these depends upon the conclusions 
reached in the next section. 

Integrity and Arrangement.—Doubts 
about the proper order, or the genuine- 
ness, of some parts have been raised 
through (1) the uncertainty respecting the 
people who are the subject of the com- 
plaint in section (a), with consequent 
difficulties felt in connexion with the 
true sequence of (a), (0), (c); (2) some 
lack of harmony between (f) and the 
rest. 

(1) The ‘ wicked ’’ whom the prophet 
has in view in (a) are unnamed; and 
different opinions about their identity 
have been entertained. (i) The prima 
facie impression is that they are the 
Jud@ans, the remonstrance in (a) about 
their conduct (cf. Jer 121) being answered 
by the oracle in (6), predicting an im- 
minent chastisement for them through 
the agency of the Chaldeans, experience of 
whose wickedness in turn evokes the 
expostulation in (c), which is met by the 
assurance in (d). This view assumes that 
the prophet questions the Divine justice 
on two occasions, receiving successive 
answers (1 511,275), and that a con- 
siderable interval separates (a) and (6) 
together (which must be prior to the first 
invasion of Judah by the Chaldeans in 
the reign of Jehoiakim, 607-597) from (c) 
and (d) (which must be subsequent to 
this invasion, if not to the fall of Jeru- 
salem in 587). There is, however, in the 
text no indication of such an interval; and 
the similarity of the complaints of violence 
and perverseness in 173, and in 1% 18, 
2 *. 17 favours the inference that the same 
people are meant throughout 1 and 2. 
Accordingly it has been held that the 
wicked in (a) are the same as those in (c) ; 
and in consequence (b) has been either 
omitted as an interpolation, or prefixed 


_ to (a), the wicked being, of course, the 


Chaldeans; or else (b) has been placed 
after (c) and (d), the wicked being then 


taken to be the Assyrians or the Egyptians, | 
upon whom vengeance is to be inflicted | 
through the Chaldeans, 
omission nor transposition is required if | 


But neither 
it be assumed that (b) is cited by Habak- 


_kuk himself (prophesying after 597 or 
even some years after 587) from an earlier | 


oracle (probably his own, note the simi- 


larity of the phrases not theirs, not his in. 
, ; : eg; ; 594 


1°,27), and has been placed where it 
occurs in order merely to depict the 
character of the nation allowed by God 
to oppress His own people. That the 
passage is a quotation is suggested by the 
absence of any introductory phrase like 


-‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ 


(2) The theophany described in 3(which 
has a separate heading) is taken by some 
to be the ‘ vision’ which accompanied 
the audible communication received by 
Habakkuk (2%); but there are features 
unfavourable to the supposition that the 
chapter was originally composed as a 
sequeltotand2. Thus (a) the speaker is 
the nation, and not the prophet (#4) ; (b) the 
Divine wrath is directed against ‘ peoples ’ 
in the plural (!*); (c) the calamity from 
which God is about to rescue His people 
appears to be an invasion impending or 
in progress (1), not a protracted reign of 
violence (17); (d) the concluding verses 
(17-18) imply that the calamity experienced 
is scaycity (but these are probably a later 
supplement). Whether the poem is pre- 
exilic or post-exilic is difficult to decide. 
If the main part of the book has been 
rightly dated, the three prophecies— 
Zephaniah, Nahum, and Habakkuk— 
should be arranged in this order. 

Style.—The first two chapters are 
marked by vigour and animation; the 
argument with the Almighty is impres- 
sive; and the metaphors are appropriate 
and graphic. In 3 the course of the 
thunderstorm, thought of as concealing 
the Deity in His march, is depicted with 
vivid strokes, and the poem throbs with 
intense religious feeling.* 

Teaching.—A conspicuous trait in 
Habakkuk is the breadth of his sympathy 
with humanity at large: his emotions are 
stirred by the sufferings not only of his 
own countrymen, but of the other victims 
of Chaldean rapacity. But he also claims 
attention through the fact that, in his 
distress at the prevalence of moral dis- 
order in the world, he does not shrink 
from asking God for an explanation of 
the problem thereby presented. That 
he emerges from his perplexity with his 
trust in God and in the final vindication 
of righteousness unimpaired does not 
mean that the mental struggle has left _ 
him just as he was before, since the faith | 
that was his originally through the ac- | 
cident of birth he has won for himself 
afresh through spiritual effort. 


* The late Dr. Driver’s estimate of the ‘Prayer. _ 


| of Habakkuk’ deseryes mention: ‘. ..a 1 


ode, which, for sublimity of poetic conception - 
and splendour of diction, ranks with the finest _ 
which Hebrew poetry has produced’ (L.0.T., _ 
gth ed., 339).—A. G, ove Pr Lt 


- better mischief (and so in 1%). 
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I. 1-4. The prophet’s complaint that 
wickedness has the upper hand. 

2. lcry ... of violence: better I cry 
. . . Violence (Jer208).  perverseness : 
strifess io. 
riseth up : aggressiveness is not suppressed 
as it should be. 

4. the law is slacked: better znstruc- 
tion is paralyzed. The Hebrew priests and 
prophets are intimidated, or else their 
decisions are unenforceable in  conse- 
quence of hostile oppression. go forth: 
become operative. compass about: en- 
velop, suppressing all independence. 

5-11. The oracle herein comprised 


- forms part of the prophet’s remonstrance, 


being seemingly quoted by him in illus- 
tration of the characteristics of the out- 
rageous Chaldeans. It must originally 
have been delivered when the wickedness 
of Judah called for chastisement, which 


the Chaldeans, by God’s decree, were to 


inflict. By the time the rest of 1, 2 was 
written, the offences of Judah had been 
dwarfed by those of the nation that 
punished them (cf. Is 40, 47 °). 

5. I work, i.e. I am about to work. 

6. the Chaldeans. Their native. home 
lay along the east coast of the Persian 
Gulf, but they became united with the 
Babylonians about 625. bitter and hasty, 
i.e. truculent and impetuous. 

7. proceed from themselves: to no 
superior power do they acknowledge 
responsibility or gratitude. 

8. Their horses, etc.: for the com- 
parisons see Jer 4 15, 484°, 49”; Zeph 3%. 
and their horsemen, etc. The end of this 
verse and the beginning of the next should 
probably be punctuated thus: and their 
horsemen, their horsemen, gallop; they 


come from afar, they fly: as an eagle (or 


a vulture) hasteth to devour; they come 


all of them for violence. 


g. theirfaces... wind: perhaps better 
the strain of their faces is ever forward, 


ive. they never swerve from their goal; 


il 


put the text is probably corrupt. Since 
the word rendered forward usually means 
towards the east, whereas the Chaldeans 


invaded “Palestine from the east, some 
_ have ‘identified.the people here described 
a ma: ma : “- : 


an =P, 


with the Greeks under Alexander (4th 
century B.C.), introducing that name, or 
an equivalent, in 1°, 2°; but the Jews 
did not sustain from the Greeks the 
violence of which Habakkuk complains. 
he: the leader of the invaders. heapeth 
up dust: piles against a beleaguered wall 
a bank of earth with a sloping surface, 
enabling troops to reach the summit 
(cf.2S 2015; Ezek 26 8), 

tz. Render: then he sweepeth by (in 
his career of conquest) like a wind and 
passeth on; but guilty is he whose own 
might is his god (cf."). In the last clause 
the change of a letter yields: and he 
maketh this, his might, to be his God. 

12-17. A renewal of the complaint (in- 
terrupted by the fragmentary oracle in 
5-11) that the ruthless conquerors are worse 
than their victims. 

12a. The note of interrogation should 
be placed at. Lord. Instead of we~shall 
not die (an expression of hope that the 
nation will not finally perish), the original 
text, according to Jewish tradition, was 
thou diest not (altered through motives of 
reverence). 

12b should be rendered as a question, 
hast thou, etc.: Habakkuk asks whether 
the Chaldean has been sent to execute 
judgement on Israel: if so, it is unin- 
telligible how so holy a God can use as’ 
Hisinstrument so brutala power. Rock: 


| the term is here a title for God as being 


His people’s firm support (Dt 324%; 
2°Sra3 hP Issn7 4°): 

14. makest men, i.e. allowest men to 
be treated. that have no ruler, i.e. none 
to organize them for self-defence (Pr 6’, 
30%). 

15. angle: an archaism for hook. 
drag : a net fitted to be drawn along the 
bottom of a river. 

16. sacrificeth to. The Scythians are 
represented by Herodotus (iv, 62) as sacri- 
ficing to their scimitars (emblems of the . 
god of war); but here the language is 
probably figurative, implying that the 
Chaldeans worship their own prowess. 
Their own inscriptions make it clear that 
they were, in reality, devout adorers of 
the gods Marduk, Nebo, and others. 

17. If the text is sound, the sense must — 
be, Shall he empty his net for the recep- 


tion of further catches? This agrees 


very well with 1°; but since the parallel 
clause has slay, and the verb rendered 
empty can also mean draw, whilst the 
Hebrew for net and sword differ only by 
a single letter, perhaps read, Shall he 
draw his sword continually, to slay the 
nations unsparingly ? . 


| II. 5 contain the Lord’s answer, 
_ 595 awa 


p(s t44):. 
woe to- him, etc.; 
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implying an assurance that Nemesis will 
overtake the insolent foe, but not im- 
mediately. Since the prediction is not 
to be verified at once, it must be put on 
record. 

1. The language is probably figurative, 
and expresses the alertness with which 
the prophet looks out for the Lord’s answer 
(cf. Is 21 & 8); but it is possible that it 
implies an actual retirement to some 
elevated and isolated pale: for communion 
with God (cf. Nu 233; 1 K 19 8)... what I 
shall answer, better what (reply) I shall 
bring back, though the Syriac has ‘ what 
he will answer.’ 

2. tables, better tablets (of clay or wood), 
which would preserve the oracle against 
the time when its truth would appear (°) ; 
cf. Is 84+2, 30%; Dan 124. The LXX has 
the singular. may run, i.e. run on in 
his reading of it, without having to pause 
to decipher the characters. 

3. lie: disappoint. 

4 and 5 probably comprise the oracle 
that is to be written down. In the first 
half of 4, as rendered in the RV, there is 
no antecedent to which the pronoun him 
can refer; and the text is probably cor- 
rupt. One suggested emendation (fol- 
lowing in part the LXX) is, Behold him 
that is puffed up, my soul hath no pleasure 
in him; asecond, which is perhaps better, 
is, Behold, he fainteth (i.e. collapses, 
Is 51 2°) whose soul is not upright in him. 
the just, better the righteous (as in 1*). 
his faith, better his steadfastness to God’s 
laws (cf. Pr28*°). Thisclauseis quoted by 
St. Paul (Rom 1!7; Gal3!), who, however, 
enlarges its meaning (cf. also Heb 10 38), 

5. Here the general principle, affirmed 
in *, that the presumptuous will not ex- 
perience God’s favour, but will collapse, 
is declared to apply a fortiori to the tyrant 
Chaldean. The reference to wine must 
be due to some corruption, for the context 
hasin view the inordinate greed for con- 
quests, not the debauchery, of the 
Chaldeans; perhaps read: How much 
more (1S 23%; Job 4 181°) the oppressor, 


_@ treacherous dealer, a haughty man, shall 


not abide (i.e. shall fail to continue in 
prosperity), who enlargeth, etc. as hell 
. » . aSdeath: cf. Is 5%; Sages SQts-26 


(margin). 


6-17. A series of four woes pronounced 
on the Chaldeans for their boundless 
rapacity, and put into the mouth of their 
victims: 

6. a parable,» etc. Better a. taunt-song 
+ « @ sative, even dark sayings. 
better Ha! he (and 


so throughout). The Chaldean is here 


| their source.. 
duplicate)... 


696, ee A ne 


send: ‘¢ a usurer who lends on. extor- 


tionate terms, and owes reparation to 
those whom he has victimized (the subject 
nations). 

7. bite. The Hebrew has a secondarv 
meaning, ‘to pay interest,’ and there is 
a play on the double sense. The debtors 
of the usurer will force him to disgorge 
his gains. 

9g. The Chaldean king amasses power 
at the expense of his neighbours in order 
to render his capital and himself inacces- 
sible to attack (cf. Nu 2471; Ob‘). 

10. consulted: better devised (not in 
intention but as a consequence). and 
hast . . . soul: better and that, forfeiting 
thy life. 

11. His very building materials will 
protest against the injustice by which 
they have been procured (Job 31 98). 

12. Cf. Mic 3 2°: the allusion here must 
be to forced exactions from subject states. 

13. The strongholds built by tyrant 
peoples like the Chaldeans are destined 
to have no permanence (cf. Jer 51 5%), 

14. The Lord’s aim is very different 
from that of the world’s oppressors. The 
passage is slightly varied from Is11”%. 
If the latter is exilic, the citation from it 
here must be an insertion, unless both 
writers have quoted an earlier source. 

15 figuratively describes the prostrate 
and exposed condition to which the 
Chaldeans reduced nations weaker than 
themselves. For that addest thy venom 
read (assuming accidental duplication of 
a letter) from the bowl of his fury. 

16. The Chaldeans will suffer the same 
doom as that which they have brought.on 
others. Instead of be as one uncircum- 
cised, render shew thyself wncircumcised, 
by self-exposure through drunkenness 
(cf.45). But the LXX implies the reading 
stagger. The cup : the same figure is used 
in Ps 75 *jaJer a5 iii. Rev 14°, etc. 

17. In felling timber and in "hunting 
game on Lebanon the Chaldeans had pre- 
decessors in the Assyrians (Is 14 °, 37 4). 
For which . ... afraid substitute margin 
(with the LXX). 

18-20. It is not the inhuman self- 


_aggrandizement of the Chaldeans which is. 


here denounced, but the folly of idol- 
worship (as in Is 41 &*?, 461+2; Jer 101-9; 
Ps 115 *8, etc.); and the change of sub- 


ject-matter suggests that the sectionisan 


addition: if it were original, }®, beginning © 


with Woe (Ha/), would naturally stand i: 


at the head of it (cf. ®& % 12.15), 
18. the teacher of lies: the oracles 


uttered by the heathen priests and 


prophets were attributed to the idol as 
sp OmeR, of mis ore abe Bats 
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19. Awake, i.e. to listen to the prayers 
of its worshippers (cf. Ps 44 23), 

20. Contrasted with the lifeless idols is 
the living God, Jehovah, in His heavenly 
temple (Mic 12; Ps 114); for the exhorta- 
tion to silence cf. Zeph 17; Zech 2 13. 

III. 1. The heading suggests that the 
composition which follows was once in- 
cluded in a collection of songs for the 
Second Temple. The description A prayer 
(see *) is applied to many of the Psalms 
(17, 86, 90, 102, 142)... In the LXX Pss 
146, 147, 148 are similarly assigned to 
prophets. The term Shigionoth probably 
denotes melodies of an irregular character 
(from a root meaning ‘ to wander’), per- 
haps expressive of ecstasy, or reflecting 
sudden changes of emotion (cf. Ps 7) ;* but 
the LXX here has upon stringed instru- 
ments (asin }®). The poem falls into three 
divisions: (a) #, (6) 3-16, (c) 17-19, and is com- 
posed in couplets. 

2. A petition from the collective people 
for the Lord’s intervention in the present, 
as in bygone years (cf. Ps 441%). The 
verse, which ought to consist of two coup- 
lets, has a superfluous line, and should 
probably be reduced to, O Lord, I have 
heard the report of thee; I have seen (so 
LXX), O Lord, thy work; In the midst 


of the years (i.e. without any long post- 


. 


ponement) revive it; In the midst of the 
years make it known. The last clause, 
which spoils the parallelism, is most likely 
a, later addition. 

3-16 describe a Theophany; God (in 


‘response to the prayer)’ comes from the 


desert (south of Judah) to interpose on His 
people’s behalf. The imagery is derived 


from the movement and bursting of 


astorm (cf. Dt 337; Je 54; Ps.68,7.*). 
Most of the past tenses should be replaced 
by presents. 

3. Teman, in the north of Edom (Ezek 
2513; Ob *). Paran, west of Edom, along 
the AZlanitic Gulf (Akaba). Selah, a musi- 


cal direction of uncertain significance, but 


probably a command either to strike up 


‘louder music (by way of interlude), or to 


lift up the voice in benediction. glory 
. . + praise: the grandeur manifest in the 


_ thunderstorm, evoking wonder and praise 


from all who witness it. 


Bi: 4. Aline is missing before the last; pos- 


sibly the original tenor of the verse was, 


There is brightness (produced by the light- 
ning) like the daylight; He hath rays 


(flashes) coming forth from his side (i.e. 


_ from the edges of the thundercloud); He 


maketh darkness his covering (cf. Ps 181); 


And the hiding-place of his power is there. 
» According to Professor Langdon it means a | 


cal penitential psalm.’—A.G. 


[art. 


5. Pestilence and fever (this is the 
virtual significance of the word rendered 
fiery bolts), thought of as occasioned by, 
or accompanying, violent storms, and 
attributed to burning missiles hurled by 
God (cf. Dt 32 25-24; Ps gt 5:8), are here 
represented as God’s vanguard and rear- 
guard on His march (at his feet: means 
behind him).* 

6 and 7 depict, the effects produced 
on the earth and its denizens by God’s 
approach. The last line, describing the 
mountain-ridges along which God moves 
in the storm, is a superfluous addition to 
the second couplet. 

7. Cushan: some nomadic Arabian tribe 
(cf. Nu1z21, Cushite). curtains: tent- 
hangings. Here should probably follow 
15; the suggested transposition renders 
intelligible the question in *. 

8. There are here five lines instead of 
four or six, and the first two are tauto- 
logical; either read as a single line, 
Is thine anger hot against the floods? 
(for the translation of the last word see 
Ps 242; Jon 2%), or in the first line 
change against the rivers to against the 
mountains, and insert a parallel line, 
such as Has God indignation against the 
hills? the sea: the Gulf of Akaba. thine 
horses .. . thy chariots: the storm-clouds 
and the hurricane (Ps 18 !°, 104 8). 

9. Thy bow... bare, i.e. is stripped of 
its case and made ready for use, The 
oaths, etc.: this line is almost untranslat- 
able, and quite alien to the context. 
It has been most plausibly suggested that 
the three words composing the line (which 
is extraneous to the couplet) are merely 
catchwords, giving a clue to certain sec- 
tions of the Law used in the Synagogue 
as First Lessons, corresponding to this 


prophetic section, constituting the Second . 


Lesson at Pentecost. If so, one of the 


catchwords has been wrongly vocalized; | 


when the error is corrected the transla- 
tion should be weeks, rods, word (referring 
respectively to Dt 16 ®; Nu17**; Gen 
12 1-8)., cleave, etc., i.e. scoop channels, 
like river-beds, with torrents of rain. 

10. were afraid, better wvithe, a figure 
for earth-tremors. the deep, etc.: the 
sea’s roar and uplifted waves are likened 
to the cries and gestures of a terror- 
stricken man (Ps 77 18). ~ ; 


11. The first couplet is defective: its acl 
original form was, perhaps, The sun for- _ 


getteth its rising, The moon standeth still in 
its habitation (the words supplied resemble 
two others in the’ context), and the 


meaning is that the two luminariesare = 
" * The best-attested meaning is ‘wherever he 


gocth.’"—A.G. 


IlI.} 
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obscured by storm-clouds. The second 
couplet should be rendered : For light do 
thy arrows go, For brightness the glitter 
(literally lightning) of thy spear, i.e. 
flashes illumine the darkness. 

12 explains the motive of Jehovah’s 
advance: He comes to chastise the nations 
and to save His own people. 

13. thine anointed. If the psalm, or 
this part of it, is pre-exilic, the reference 
may be to the contemporary Hebrew 
king; if post-exilic, to the collective nation 
(Ps 28 ® [margin], 89 9% 51), In the second 
couplet the figures of speech are confused: 
read Thou smitest the house of the wicked, 
Thou layest bare the foundations even unto 
the rock. 

14 seems to be wrongly divided and 
metrically defective, whilst as, in was as 
to devour, is unnatural, since the metaphor 
is common. (Pr 3014; Ps 277). A con- 
jectural restoration (partly after Marti) 
which may be suggested is Thou dost 
pierce with thy staves (i.e. shafts) his (the 
wicked man’s) head ; His hordes (margin) 
sweep as a whirlwind to scatter me: Their 
host hath come up like waters (cf. Is 87, 
17 }*), To devour the poor (i.e. the Jewish 
people) secretly. RV, warriors, is taken 
from the Vulgate, but the Hebrew seems 
to mean ‘ dwellers in villages.’ 

15 separates awkwardly 4 and 1°, and 
would be more in place between ” and °. 
For the second line perhaps read, Foam 
do the mighty waters (Ps 77 1"). 

16a describes the psalmist’s emotions 
occasioned by the Theophany: the equiva- 


lent of the Hebrew idioms is that at the 
sound of the thunder (for this sense of 
voice cf. 1S 71° margin) his bosom 
throbs, his teeth chatter, and he nearly 
collapses (cf. Ps 32%). After my bones 
read And my steps tremble under me. 
The second half expresses his resolution, 
consequent upon what he has witnessed; 
render: I will wait (patiently) for the day 
of trouble, When it cometh up against a 
people that troopeth upon me. 

17-19. Here the calamity from which 
relief is hoped for is not hostile domina- 
tion, but dearth occasioned by drought; 
and this difference suggests for these 
verses a later origin. In 1” the futures 
should be replaced by presents. 

17. labour: better produce (Ex 23 }*). 
meat: archaic for food (cereals being 
meant here). cut off, through lack of 
pasturage and water. 

19. Speed and agility, like those of a 
hind, were valuable qualities in a warrior 
(Ps 18 3%), walk, i.e. traverse in security. 
The poet speaks for his collective country- 
men. For the chief musician: better 
Belonging to the Director (of the Temple 
music). on my stringed instruments: 
probably there should be no- possessive 
pronoun (cf the titles of Pss 4, 6, 44, etc.). 
The position of this note, at the end, and 
not, as usual, at the beginning of the 
poem, suggests that it really forms the 
heading of the psalm which, in the 
Director’s collection, followed next. (See 
further on this psalm Dr. Thackeray’s 
brilliant study mentioned above.) 


ZEPHANIAH 
By G. W. WADE 


Author.—About Zephaniah (‘ Jehovah 
hath treasured’) nothing is known for 
certain beyond what can be gathered from 
his book. His pedigree, carried back to 
the fourth generation (cf. Jer 3614, but 
ctr, Is. 21; -Jer 143 Hos 1-4,...et¢.). and 
stopping with the name Hezekiah, sug- 
gests that he was a descendant of the 
king thus called (though the name occurs 
in’ other connexions, Ezek 2 16) and so 
was of royal blood and personally ac- 
quainted with court circles (18). That 
he was familiar with Jerusalem is indicated 


by his mention of localities there (1 1% 41) 


and by the expression ‘ This place ’ (1 4) 
in reference to it. 
Contents.—The book is best divided 


into five parts: (a) 171%, announcing 


judgement impending over all the earth, 


but especially over Judah, whose sins 


are described; (b) 1 14-2 15, reiterating the - 


same announcement, with a_ specific 
denunciation of certain foreign nations; 


(c) 34°°, renewing the arraignment of the - 


Jewish people (more particularly of the 
leading classes among them) for their 
offences; (d) 3%15 5), predicting the 
eventual spread of a knowledge of Jehovah 
among the surviving heathen, and of 
fidelity to Him among the remnant of 
the Jews; (e) 314° exhorting Zion 
to rejoice, and assuring her of Jehovah’s 
love and protective care. 

Date.—The prophecy was delivered in 


the reign of Josiah (c. 637-607), and prob- _ 
ably before the religious reformation in | 


the king’s eighteenth year (2 K 23 }*4), 


since wickedness appears still prevalent 
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(x 45.%&% 12) a natural consequence of 
the long reign of the unprincipled 
Manasseh; and there is no reference to 
the contemporary sovereign (explicable 
by the king’s. minority). The book, 
though in the Canon placed after both 
Nahum and Habakkuk, is chronologically 
prior to them. 

Occasion.—In general the Hebrew 
prophets discerned the coming Nemesis 
for national sins in the menacing aspect 
of formidable powers looming on the 
political horizon; and when Zephaniah 
prophesied, there were movements on 
the part of various distant peoples, por- 
tending calamity for some or all of the 
nations on the Tigris and the Nile, and 
for the countries between. The Scythians 
from South Russia were invading Western 


~ Asia (c. 630-625); the Babylonians were 


revolting from Assyria (c.625); and the 
Medes, from the neighbourhood of the 
Caspian Sea, were also restless. It was 
presumably in these disturbed conditions 
that Zephaniah saw the premonitory 
symptoms of the catastrophe which he 
declared to be awaiting all who disre- 
garded the principles of morality and 
true religion; and he was probably in the 
main influenced by reports concerning the 
Scythians, though the destined agent of 
Jehovah’s judgement is left unnamed. 
Integrity. Various portions of the book 
have been pronounced unauthentic by 


different critics; those which may with 


most reason be considered later interpola- 
tions are 2°19 and 3 !4 “620, together 
with one or two smaller passages. 

_ Style——Zephaniah’s language is im- 
pressive and forcible, though not marked 
by many distinctive features. Like some 
other prophets, and particularly the 
apocalyptists, he draws the. outlines of 
the coming judgement on a large scale, 


‘embracing all nature (1?*), though he 


eo 


really expects it to be executed upon 
special offenders through human agency; 
and he heightens the horror of the scene 
by representing it as accompanied by 
terrifying gloom (114-15). A dramatic 
instinct leads him to the use of impera- 
tives (1 2, 2 !); and he occasionally resorts 
with effect to.assonance (2 4, Hebrew). 
Teaching.—The message conveyed by 
the book is twofold, threatening and 
consolatory. All in Judah who are re- 


 ligious compromisers or open apostates, 


all who are guilty of violence and deceit, 
all who deny God’s moral government of 
the world, and who, if civil officials or 


_ religious instructors,abuse their functions, 
will incur the Divine vengeance equally | 
- with Philistines, Ethiopians (Egyptians), | 


aso 


belo Ge 


- 2 ea et 


8 eh 4427; 
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and Assyrians. But the judgement will 
not be annihilating but purifying: those 
who practise righteousness may hope to 
survive ; the heathen will beled to abandon 
their idols for the true God; whilst the 
remnant of the Jews, after the eradication 
of the arrogant and impious, will become 
humble, trustful, and sincere. Into the 
conception of God’s character both justice 
and mercy enter; but the severe, rather 
than the tender, side of the Divine nattre 
is most accentuated. 
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I. 1. That Zephaniah appears as the 
fourth generation after Hezekiah, whereas 
Josiah, with whom he was contemporary, 
was only the third, is easily explicable 
if it is assumed that Amariah was born 
to Hezekiah many years before Manasseh 
(who was only twelve when he came to the 
throne), and married and died early. 

2-6. The approaching judgement, at 
the outset depicted as universal (cf. Hos 
4%; Ezek 38 !* 2°), becomes concentrated, 
first on Judah and its capital, and then 
on certain classes in it. 

2. For consume read remove. 

3. The stumblingblocks with the wicked, 
i.e. the idols together with those whose 
apostasy they have occasioned. But the 
first word elsewhere means ‘ruins’ (Is 
3°), and the LXX here represents it by 
a verb: hence read, I will cause the wicked 
to stumble. 

4. the remnant of Baal, i.e. Baal to the 
last remnant (cf. Is 142), LXX has ‘the 
name of Baal’ (Hos21’), the Chemarim, 
pagan priests (2 K 23°), perhaps intro- 
duced from abroad to impart to the 
native priests the proper ritual for the 
worship of alien deities (cf. the converse 
in 2 K 17 2% 28), 

5a. the host of heaven. The heavenly 
bodies, believed to be the abodes of 
superhuman powers (Jg 57°; Is 24%), 
were extensively worshipped in Judah, 
first through Assyrian, and later through 
Babylonian, influence (2 K 17 *%, 21°; Jer 
Ezek 8 1*). The place-names 
Beth-shemesh (the house of the sun) and 
Timnath-heres (the portion of the sun) 
also attest the ancient prevalence of sun- — 
worship in Palestine, for which the flat 


ey 
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tops of the houses (cf. 1 5S 9*5) were con- 
venient sites (2 K 23 17; Jer 19 !%). 

5b. There is some accidental repetition 
and ‘other errors: omitting that worship, 
read and them which swear fealty to the 
Lord. (Is 45 °°) but swear (in legal or 
business relations: cf. Am 8 !4) by Milcom 
(an Ammonite deity: 1 K 11 5; 2 K 233%). 
What is denounced here is religious syn- 
cretism. 

6 has in view thoroughgoing apostasy. 

7-13. A description of the overwhelm- 
ing disaster about to befall the sinful. 

7. Hold thy peace. The Lord’s ap- 
proach must be awaited with reverential 
awe (Hab 22°; Zech 21%), a_ sacrifice: 
the destruction of offenders is compared 
(as in Ezek 391’; Is34°; Jer 461°) to 
the slaughter of animals at sacrificial 
feasts (IS 162-5). The hostile forces, the 
agents of the Lord’s vengeance, are likened 
to the guests on such occasions, who were 
sanctified (rendered fit for receiving holy 
food) by ablutions and certain restric- 
tions (I S 21 4). 

8. the king’s sons: collateral branches 


of the royal family (the LXX has the. 


king’s house: cf. Hos 51), exercising, 
during Josiah’s minority, much power for 
ill. _The adoption of foreign modes of 
dress (consequent upon alliances and 
intercourse with alien peoples) would be 
accompanied by the imitation of foreign 
rites of worship (Is 2°). 

g. Those who are here designated are 
perhaps the grandees mentioned in 8, 
who filled the royal palace with ill-gotten 
gain (cf. Am 3°). Such, on entering the 
building, were wont to leap over the 
threshold, probably because sanctity at- 
tached to it in consequence of sacrifices 
offered there to the tutelary deities of 
the house. It is possible, however, that 
the sanctity of the spot was due to founda- 
tion sacrifices of which it had been the 
scene: on the site of more than one Pales- 


tinian town infants’ bones have been 


found under house-walls, children having 
been buried. there when the houses were 
built. , 

10. The cry and the howling are the 
sounds of terror, and the crashing implies 
the fall of edifices, accompanying a hostile 
assault. The fish-gate (Neh 33, 12 39; 


_ 2Ch 3314) and the second quarter (2 K 


2214; 2Ch 34%*) were probably in the 


north part of Jerusalem, the side on 


which it was most open to attack. 
tz. Maktesh. 


as the upper end of the Tyropceon valley. 


_ Here lived the Jewish merchants (margin), 
who, having adopted the business habits 


-* 600 


} Makt This (literally ‘the 
‘Mortar ’) must designate a hollow, such 


of the Canaanites, had come to be called 
by their name (Ps 31 74; Ezek 16 **, mar- 
gin). silver: bullion carried for trading 
purposes. 

12, 13. The Lord’s search for offenders 
(by means of foreign invaders) will be so 
thorough (for candles read, with LxXxX, 
alamp: cf. Lk 15 *) that none may hope 
to escape (Am 9 8). Those who, lacking all 
belief in God’s activity in His world 
(Is 52%; Ps104), have become dull to 
moralconsiderations (literally ‘thickened, ’ 
like undecanted wine) will suddenly dis- 
cover their mistake and find themselves 
despoiled of the wealth which they have 
amassed by violence. The last half of 
the verse is a stereotyped phrase (perhaps 
added from Am 5 !! or Dt 28 3% 4°). 

14-18 seem introductory to 2, a second 
announcement of the universal judge- 
ment leading up to a detailed enumeration 
of various peoples upon whom the Divine 
vengeance will specially fall (2 4 f.). 

14. the voice of: better hark} i.e. to 
the crack of doom, which draws cries of 
terror from the stoutest. 

15. That day...wrath. The Vulgate’s 
rendering (Dies ive, dies illa) forms the 
opening of the hymn composed by Thomas 
of Celano (c. 1250). wasteness and desola- 
tion : resulting from a devastating storm. 

17. walk like blind men, i,e. be helpless 
and incapable of escape. because, etc.: 
the sins of the heathen, no less than of 
the Jews, are offences against the Lord, 
whose laws are written on every human 
heart (Rom 1 1%°8), 

18. Neither their silver, etc. (cf. Is 
13 17; Ezek 7 }*), The Scythians, however, 
when, after traversing Palestine, they in- 
vaded Egypt, are said to have been bought 
off by its king (Hdt., i, 105). The Nemesis 
for Judah’s sins really came, not from 
the Scythians, but from the Babylonians, 
some forty years after this. For land 
perhaps substitute earth (cf. 3%). The 
Lord’s jealousy is His resentment, occa- 
sioned by the disregard of His moral and 
religious requirements (cf. Dt 4 *4).. 

Il. 1-3. A warning to the people of 


Judah to amend their ways before it is — 


too late. . 
I. gather ... together. So the O.L., 


‘but the verb naturally signifies gather 


for yourselves stubble, yea, gather stubble 
(cf. Ex 57), and is perhaps an ironical 
exhortation to pursue a policy which must 


in the end prove futile. But some would 
substitute Be abashed before one another, 


be abashed; and such an. exhortation 


to repentance (for which the next verse 
implies that there is yét time) suits the © 
| context best. hath no shame: the margin — 


x 1 
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has hath no longing (i.e. ‘ to return to | 


God ’), but some render zs not longed for, 
i.e. is hated or hateful. The LXX has 
“unchastened.’ 

2. There is some duplication here, and 
it is the approach, not the passing, of the 
judgement that occupies the writer’s 
thoughts: render, before ye become (so 
LXX) as the chaff that passeth away 
(Is 29°; Pst1*), before there come upon 
you the day of the Lord’s fierce anger.” 

3. The pious and humble minority 
(Ps 76 *) are encouraged to maintain such 
conduct as may make possible their sur- 
vivai in the cataclysm (cf. Is 26 2°). 

4-15. Prophecies of destruction for Phil- 
istia, Moab, Ammon, Ethiopia (Egypt), 
and Assyria (cf. Am 1 68. 13-15, 9 1-8), Tf 
the passage relating to the Moabites and 
Ammonites is an interpolation (°!°, see 


- below), Zephaniah thinks of the Scythians 


as advancing through Philistia towards 
Egypt (Hdt., i, 105) and returning thence 
towards Assyria, with which they were on 
good terms. 

4. Of the Philistine Pentapolis (1 S 64), 


' Gath by this time had come to an end as 


an independent city-state. at the noon- 
day : the assailants will be strong enough 
to dispense with the cover of night to 
screen their attack. 

5. the Cherethites, i.e. the Philistines, 
so called’ as being immigrants into Pales- 
tine from Crete (cf. 2S 15 1%; Ezek 25 1), 
the Caphtor of Am 9 “and Jer 47 4, though 
the countries of their remoter origin were 
probably Caria and Lycia. They had been 
the enemies of the Hebrews from the time 
of the Judges onwards (Jg 13). Canaan: 
the name is here limited to the southern 
part of the coastal plain, as in Jos 13%. 

6,7. Read (with LXX), And Chéréth 
(see >) shall become pastures of shepherds 
and folds for flocks ; they shall feed by 
the sea; in the (ruined) houses of Ashkelon 


shall they lie down in the evening. 


\ 
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_ 7 appears to have been expanded at the 
beginning and end by an exilic writer 
who thought that the exiled Jews would 
return to their own soil and overflow 
into Philistia (cf. Ob 1%). 

-10. When Zephaniah wrote, the Jews 
were at peace with the Ammonites and 
influenced by their religion (1°), and 


_ both Moab and Ammon lay off the main 
road traversed by the Scythians when | 


advancing from the north towards Egypt; 


so these verses must be a later insertion, - 
originating after the peoples mentioned 
had taken part with the Chaldeans against 


udah in the reigns of Jehoiakim and 


e of any reference to Edom sug- 


ye 


chin (2K24?; Jer48%). The 


gests, however, that the insertion dates 
from before the fall of Jerusalem in 586 
(ctr. © Ob &44;: | Ps:'237 “).1 Sodom». and 
Gomorrah are cited in Is 131%; Jer 49 }8; 
2P2*.as signal examples of God's 
vengeance on sinners.” For the pride of 
Moab cf. Is 16°, 

Ir, 12should probably exchange places, 
for the words ye Ethiopians also ought to 
follow a threat against some other people, 
presumably the Philistines (*%*). The 
calamities which Jehovah is about to 
bring upon Ethiopia (which here probably 
represents Egypt, where an Ethiopian 
dynasty ruled) will reveal the impotence 
of idol-gods, and cause men to turn to 
Him (cf. 3%). Egypt, though actually 
invaded, was not overthrown by the 
Scythians. It is not improbable that!™, 
like 3 °, is an insertion of later date. 

13. thenorth. Assyria,extending some 
150 by 250 miles along the Middle Tigris, 
really lay north-east from Palestine. 

14. of the nations. - Though locusts are 
styled a nation in Jl 1 ®, and ants a people 
in Pr 30, yet perhaps read (with a very 
slight change) of the valley. pelican 
... porcupine probably mean jackdaw 

. night-owl (more suitable denizens of 
ruined buildings). chapiters: archaic for 
capitals. their voice: read the owl. 
desolation .... in: read (with LXX and 
OL) the vaven....on. hath laid bare, 
etc.: the cedar panelling is stripped from 
the walls. 

15. For this derisive dirge over the 
anticipated fall of Nineveh cf. Is 237 
(Tyre); for the vaunting egotism attributed 
to the proud city cf. Is 47® (Babylon) ; 
and for the concluding taunt:cf. Jer 50 7%, 
19 ®. To wag the hand (like shaking the 
fist) was a gesture of hatred. 

III. 1-13. A return is here made from 
the heathen nations to Judah, for the 


city whose offences, impending chastise- 


ment, and eventual reformation are 
emphasized is not Nineveh but Jerusalem. 
I. Woe to-her, etc.; better Ho/ she 


that is defiant (towards the Lord) and — 


polluted (with blood: Ezek 24 °). 

2. the voice, i.e. of Jehovah, speaking 
through His prophets (Jer 7 ** 28, 26 1% 18), 
3. For the comparisons cf. Ezek 22 
25.27. they leave not, etc.: better they 
have broken no bones (Nu 24%) in the 
morning, and so are famished by the 
evening. Ks 


4. light and treacherous: guilty of 


underrating the seriousness of the situa- 


tion and of misrepresenting the Divine » _ 


revelations (Jer 14 1*, 23 °5f.). the sanc- 
tuary: better (with LXX and OL) that 


which is holy: to distinguish this from _ 


, 
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what was common was the priests’ duty 
(Lev 10 !9; Ezek 227°), the law: better 
instruction, which they should have im- 
parted faithfully (Dt 17%"). 

5. The Lord (whose seat is Zion: Mic 
4°) does not fail to give his judgement 
for light, but those to whom His admoni- 
tions are communicated unblushingly 
disregard them. 

6, 7. God thought that warnings from 
past history would have been laid to heart. 
There is some error in”: read (with LXX): 
and there will not be cut off from her eyes 
(i.e. will not be overlooked) all that I have 
enjoined upon her, 

8. As they have failed to profit by 
such warnings, and plunged eagerly 
into corruption, they must await ap- 
prehensively the merited chastisement. 
For to the prey the LXX and OL have 
for witness-against the evil-doers (Jer 
2g 235 Mic. 1 :2Y. 

9 and 10, which interrupt the connexion 
between ® and 11 have been suspected of 
being an interpolation inserted by one 
who shared the outlook of Deutero- 
Isaiah; if so, 24° may come from the 
same hand. To turn here means ‘ to 
give in exchange’ (1S 10 °); and a pure 
language (margin lip) is one unpolluted 
by the names of false gods and the vile 
utterances that are associated with idola- 
try. The phrase with one consent is a 
metaphor (see margin) froma team of 
oxen. In 1° the margin is preferable: 
the converted heathen will restore the 
Jewsscattered among them to their native 
land as a token of homage to Jehovah 
(cf. Is60°, 662°). Since daughter of, 
when used to denote a people, is generally 
followed by a local name (14> Ps 45 ™, 
137°), it has been, proposed to replace 
my dispersed (Hebrew pitsat) by Put 
(Nah 3 °); but a sufficient parallel is per- 
haps afforded by daughter of my people 
her. 3-44): 

II. ashamed: better, be brought to 
shame. The Jews, when once the pre- 
sumptuous among them have. been 
removed from the Lord’s land, will no 
longer deserve or incur humiliation. 

12. trust in the name, etc., i.e. repose 


exclusive confidence in the Divine char- 
acter as made known by experience and 
revelation, 

13. for they shall feed, etc. The sin- 
cerity of their reformation will be evident 
from the security ensured to them: for 
the final phrase cf. Mic 4 4. 

14-20. This section as-a whole has been 
thought to imply the conditions of the 
Exile (1°), and to have been appended by 
one -who sought, like Deutero-Isaiah, to 
foster in his fellow-captives faith in an 
approaching deliverance. But perhaps 
the supplement begins with 1°: there is 
nothing inconsistent with Zephaniah’s 
authorship in 1* 1°, 

14. Israel. A synonym for Judah (3 
NB Kona Ce ae ta) 3 

15. thy judgements: the punishments 
inflicted upon thee. But probably read 
(to improve the parallelism) thy adver- 
saries. the king, i.e. Jehovah (Mic 21%; 
Is 41*). fear: the margin see means 
experience (Jer 51*; Ps go?®), 

16. O Zion. The balance of the clauses 
in this verse is improved by the inclusion 
of this word in the first. be slack, i.e 
through despair (Jer 6 4). 

17. will rest in his love. The Divine 
joy will sometimes be too great for utter- 
ance (see margin). But LXX has he will 
im his love renew thee. 

18. If the text is sound, the first clause 
refers to the Jews in Exile who grieve for 
their enforced separation from the re- 
ligious gatherings of Zion (ef. Ps 42 *). 
But LXX attaches the opening words to 
17, (with singing) as in the days of a solemn 
assembly (cf. Lam 2%). Hthisbeadopted, 


continue (with a slight correction), J will 


gather those that were of thee, because vice 
bore on account of thee reproach. 

19. her that halteth: a figure for a 
sufferer under foreign oppression (Mie 4”). 
a praise, etc.: the reversal of the calamity 
of the Exile will cause the Jews. to be 
regarded as the favoured people of a 
mighty God (Is 61 *°; Jer 33 °). 

20 is a duplication of part of the pre- 
ceding. before your eyes: the promised 
deliverance will not be deferred until 
a later generation, 


HAGGAI Lar oi hi 
By Joun C. H. How rho 


Introduction and Notes 
(rt) The Book and its Author.—Of the 


__ prophet Haggai nothing further is known. 
_ His name would seem to be connected 


‘ 


-with the Hebrew word Hag = Pilgtiaiee? 


Feast (cf. Haggiah=Feast of Yah, 1Ch . 


615). Some have supposed that 113 
_ (Haggai. Jehovah's Mal’akh) intends'to _ 
identify him hee ae Seah oe 


HAGGAT 


(my messenger). But there is little to 
commend this identification. 


The book as we have it is probably due - 


to the work of some editor who preserved 
and collected the genuine utterances of 
the prophet, arranged them in chrono- 
logical order, dated them, and set them 
in a brief outline of narrative (1!) 12.15% 
14,15 2 1,10,14, 20), 

There is no reason for doubting the 
authenticity of any of the utterances, 
nor for suspecting the accuracy of the 
chronology. 

(2) The Prophecies and their Historical 
Setting.—All the utterances were given 
during the space of four months, in the 
year 5208.c. Adopting modern symbols 
the date of the first is 1/6/520, and of 
the last 24/9/520. Sixty-six years had 
passed since the fall of Jerusalem and 
the second deportation of its inhabitants 
to Babylon (586), when the Temple was 
demolished and burnt. The Temple still 
lay in ruins, though the people of Judah 
and Jerusalem had managed to rebuild 
their own houses. 

In 521 Darius the Great ascended the 
throne of Persia, at a time when the 
Persian Empire was staggering under the 
strain of insurrection and revolt in several 
regions. Judza was then a province of 
the empire, and it must have felt the 
reverberation of the clash of arms in other 
parts, and have seen something of the 
great armies and powerful officials of the 
new Emperor, now engaged in the work 
of crushing revolts and beginning a 
masterful organization of his empire. 
Jerusalem felt smaller and more crushed 
than ever, and the hope of a return of in- 
dependence seemed utterly remote. The 
distress created by the political situation 
was aggravated by a period of agricultural 


depression, due to a prolonged drought. | 


It was the work of Haggai to stir up the 
people with a message of hope, and to 
arouse them to a realization of their duty 
to Jehovah, to call them to the work of 
restoring the Temple, and to awaken in 
them the spirit of expectation of help and 
blessing from God. An event took place 
in 520 that heralded a new era. There 
arrived in Jerusalem from Babylon a new 
governor, Zerubbabel, a Jew, and actually 


a member of the Royal House of David, - 


holding the commission of the Persian 
‘Emperor to exercise full authority in the 
province (see 1 Esd 4%* 44 ff.). He was 


accompanied by a large retinue including 


Joshua, son of Josedek, a direct descendant 


of the line of High Priests, and he comes 


_ with the express purpose of restoring the 


ruined Temple and its worship. But_ 
ree, Ae ae - 603 


| Jehovah. 


-Haggai has.‘to meet Zerubbabel and 
- Joshua with the depressing news that 
they will find no response from the people 
to any project for rebuilding the Temple 
‘(1 *); and in his first recorded utterance 
_ addressed to the people themselves (1 *1?) 
he has to rebuke the people for their 
sluggish disregard for the things of 
He interprets. the recent 
famine as a judgement on their neglect 
of the Temple. The prophet’s. words 
had their effect both in encouraging 
Zerubbabel and Joshua (who had them- 
selves received a _ set-back on closer 
acquaintance with the spiritual apathy 
of the people) and in arousing the people 
to be up and doing; and the work be- 
gins some three weeks later (24/6/520) 
(x1415). But it appears that the en- 
thusiasm is only temporary, for within 
a month (21/7/520) (21) Haggai had to 
renew his appeal, and to counteract the de- 
pressing effect of scoffers who had known 
the old Temple in its glory and heaped con- 
tempt on the project of rebuilding (2 1°). 

At this stage Haggai’s words were rein- 
forced by the sermonsof Zechariah (seeZech 
11-6), who opened his prophetic ministry 
with an appeal for repentance. The work 
had probably never proceeded further than 
the mere preliminary clearing away of 
debris, and now it had stopped altogether. 

But the united efforts of Haggai and 
Zechariah proved effectual, and the next 
recorded sermon of Haggai is that which 
he preached on the day when the founda- 
tion stone of the new Temple was laid 
(24/9/520), two months after his last 
appeal, and a month after Zechariah’s 
opening cry (Zech 11; see Hag 21°). . 

The purpose of this sermon of Haggai’s 
is to assure the people that they may.now 
expect good harvests in the coming year. 
They were unclean before, and conse- 
quently all their labours were fruitless. 
But now, with their return to the work, 
their hopes may rise. They could not 
-expect immediate results, as it was winter 
time, but there was seed awaiting the 
sowing, and the coming spring would 
confirm the prophet’s message (27°). 
On the same date (24/9/520) Haggai 
uttered his last message (2 7°). This time 
it was a personal message to Zerubbabel. 


/ His vocation in the purpose of God was ~ 


to be Jehovah’s representative as ruler of 
the people. He was to receive the divine 
authority which his grandfather Jehoiachin 


pared for this restoration of the Theocratic 
state in Judah by a great world-commotion 
“in which the heathen powers would fall in 
fight one against another. 


had forfeited; and the way would be pre-. 


fe 
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See further for the history of the 
period, pp. 184, 285, and 428. 

The Value of Haggai’s Prophecy.— 
Haggai has suffered rather badly at the 
hands of some commentators. One writes 
of his book: ‘ There is no longer a really 
spiritual message ... . the prophet seems 
to have included stones and timber 
amongst the essentials of his spiritual 
and religious ideal’ (Robinson, Prophecy 
and the Prophets). But the prophet’s con- 
tribution to the religious development of 
the Jews cannot be thus contemptuously 
brushed aside. Unless it is maintained 
that ‘ Judaism ” (the post-exilic form of 
the religion of Jehovah, with its notes of 
national exclusiveness, devotion to the 
written Law, and concentration on the 
ceremonial worship of the Temple) was 
an entirely false development of Old 
Testament religion and not the inevitable 
outcome of the: nation’s beliefs and his- 
tory, it must be recognized that the work 
of Haggai was of paramount importance. 
The Temple worship was the centre of 
the religion of Judaism. No Temple— 
-no Judaism. And almostit might be said, 
‘No Haggai—no Temple.’ It is true that 
the prophet lacks the fire and poetic 


imagination of the great prophets of: 


earlier days. He does not add anything 

new or rich to the people’s conception of 

God. He was, apparently, mistaken in 

his hopes about Zerubbabel and the 
immediate break-up of the heathen world 

powers and the glorifying of the Temple 

by gifts of the nation’s treasures. But 

he certainly succeeded in making men 

and women respond to the message he 

gave. And it was the message for the 
moment. If it took the form of interest 

in stones and timber, it was because a 
Temple lying in ruins was indicative of 
spiritual apathy and a worldly self-regard 

that set personal comfort before, divine 
worship. It must never be forgotten 

that the ‘uncleanness’ he proclaims is 

not a mere ceremonial uncleanness, but 

; the moral and spiritual uncleanness of 
jor apathetic disregard for the glory of God 
and His worship. The people needed to 
; be aroused out of the depression of faith- 
- | less despondency into which they had 
- sunk in their condition of subjection toa 
_ foreign power. They needed to be‘ taken 
out of themselves’ in some great and 
splendid cause. And the building of the 
Temple was such a cause. It was a 
“sacramental act demanding faith and 


Jews. and the standing challenge to .ob- 


\ 


| deepening faith. The Temple once built | 
was to become the rallying centre of the |. 


i jective worship. Haggai’s work prepared. one 


the way for Nehemiah and Ezra, as they 
in turn prepared the way for the heroes 
of the Maccabean age. Some may dub 
the Maccabeeans and their forerunners, 
Nehemiah and Ezra, narrow - minded 
fanatics; but they kept the Jewish re- 
ligion from becoming identified with the 
religions of the surrounding nations, with 
many of whom the Jews had so much 
in common, but from all of whom they 
were so essentially different. But, as 
was indicated above, the degree to which 
our appreciation of Haggai’s work rises 
depends on our estimate of the value of the 
developments in Judaism which the re- 
building of the Temple rendered possible. 

With regard to Haggai’s ‘Messianic ’ 
hopes, it should be noted that he is not 
alone in expecting zmmediately what was 
only to find fulfilment in the course of 
centuries. He does not actually foretell 
the coming of a personal ‘ Messiah,’ 
though he expects that Zerubbabel will 
be the divinely authorized ruler in the 
new age, when the thrones of kingdoms 
are overthrown and the power of the 
nations is scattered (2 2°33), But it was 
not so to be. The powers were indeed 
to be scattered—but not in the days of 
Zerubbabel. Nevertheless he was right 
in so reading the purpose of God that he 
saw that the power of nations, however 
great, is temporal and must pass; and 
mutual jealousies and hostilities spell in 
the end destruction. (2). It is a lasting 
truth, though the prophet was wrong in 
expecting an immediate illustration of 
it in the history of his own days. 

Again, his prophecy of the glory of the 
Temple (2 **) was not to find literal or 
immediate fulfilment. And yet the pro- 
phecy has been abundantly fulfilled in 
the reverence and devotion which the 
whole Catholic Church in East and West 
shows towards the Holy City and the 
Mother-Church of Christendom, ‘though 
the Temple building has since passed, 
and a Moslem mosque; dominates jits site. 
The earthly Jerusalem and its Temple of 
stones and timber still live in the heart 
and song of the Christian Church as the 
symbol of the Heavenly Jerusalem and 
the Temple not made with hands; and it 
was Haggai’s work to effect the building 
of the symbol that has meant so much not 
only to the Jew but to the Christian. 
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I. 1-11. Haggai’s report to Zerubbabel 
and Joshua (!+*), and his appeal to the 
people to set to work and build up the 
‘ruined Temple at Jerusalem (3). 

1. The date, the year 520 B.c. The 
6th month=Elul (Neh 6!5)=our Aug.- 
Sept. May be represented thus: 1/6/520. 
Zerubbabel, direct descendant of the 
Royal House of David, grandson of 
Jeconiah=Jehoiachin (2 K 24%15; 1Ch 
31"). governor—a foreign title (cf. Mal 
1 §); a subordinate official in the Persian 
Empire. Joshua, grandson of Seraiah 
the High Priest when Jerusalem was 
taken by Nebuchadnezzar 586 B.c. (1 Ch 
AS; AK 25:74 fF:). 

2-5. The people’s reluctance to build 
the Temple, though they were well-housed 
themselves. cieled = panelled. 

6-11. The prophet interprets the 
drought and consequent scarcity of food 
as a divine judgement on the people for 
their selfish neglect of the ruined Temple. 

8. the mountain =the hill country, 
where ample timber could be found. 

9. blow upon it—either=Dlow it away, 
or breathe on it and bewttch it. 

12-15. The result of the prophet’s 
preaching. The people, led by Zerub- 
babel and Joshua, begin the work of 
restoration within a month (24/6/520) 
(15)—but it is only a beginning. 

12. the remnant. Does it signify the 
remnant returned from the Exile, or 
the remnant left behind in Judzxa at 
the Exile ? (see p. 2852). 

13. in the Lord’s message—better ‘ by 
virtue of his office as Jehovah’s messenger.’ 

14. did work—work is a substantive, 
the object of did. The work done was 
probably merely of a preparatory nature. 

II. 1-9. 21/7/520. The prophet en- 
courages the people who were inclined to 
despair of ever making a Temple worthy 
of comparison with the old Temple burnt 
by the Babylonians in 586. The older 
men who knew the earlier Temple were 
‘inclined. to be contemptuous about the 
attempt at a new building, and perhaps 
tried to discourage the younger by their 

scorn. Buta glorious future is prophesied 
for the later Temple. The encourage- 


- ment here offered perhaps indicates that 


the work had been given up very soon 


_ afterthe start. — |. ; 
4. be strong. Take courage. people 


of the land—(see note on p. 2852). 


s. according to... Egypt. Omit 


with LXX. The words came in from 


some marginal note probably.’ As they 


stand in the, Hebrew text they have no 
_ syntactical relation with what. precedes 
or follows. The English versions at- | 
com A am Fe Be ed . 605 
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tempt to make sense of the words by 
inserting according to or Remember (RVm) ; 
but it is best to omit them altogether. 
abode—more correctly, is abiding. The 
reference is to the present help of Jehovah, 
not to the past. 

6-9. The new Temple will be beautified 
by the rich offerings of the nations, who 
will bring their treasures of silver and 
gold to the House of Jehovah. 

6. it is a little while. The prophets 
generally tended to ‘foreshorten the 
perspective.’. Haggai expects an almost 
immediate glorifying of the new Temple 
by the Gentile offerings. shake the 
heavens . . shake all nations. A 
world-commotion, physical and. political. 
Political disturbances were already taking 
place in the Persian Empire, and more 
were to follow. The prophet interprets 
them as signs of the approaching com- 
pletion of Jehovah’s purpose of estab- 
lishing the Messianic Kingdom with 
Jerusalem as its centre; and he expects, 
as did so many of his fellow-prophets, that 
commotions in the physical world would 
accompany the political and social up- 
heaval. 

7. the desirable things, or as RVm, the 
thingsdesired. The AV (based on Vulgate, 
et veniet desideratus cunctis gentibus) in- 
terpreting the Hebrew word in a personal 
sense in the singular number is inde- 
fensible. The Hebrew verb (shall come) is 
in the plural, and the subject, although 
in the singular, is a collective =the things 
desirable or desired. The reference is to 
the riches and possessions of the nations 
which shall come to adorn the Temple 
(cfils-60 5%). 

g. The world-commotion is to issue in 
peace—at least in the Holy City. 

[Note.—Although the reference to the 
coming of a personal Messiah (implied 


“in the AV and Vulgate rendering of ”) 


is not to be found in this passage (°*), 
the prophecy is definitely Messianic; and, 


like all Messianic prophecy, it finds a 


fulfilment transcending, if rather different 
in detail from, the conception expressed 
by the prophet. In the purpose of God 
the religion of the Jews, centring in the 
Temple, had a glorious future. In its 
midst was to arise the Son of God, the 


true Christ; and, if the earthly Jerusalem — at, 


with its material Temple was never in 
actual fact to be the treasure-house of 
the world’s earthly riches, yet the nations 
of the world were to bring their con- 


tributions, both of spiritual and material _ i 


wealth, into the common treasury of the 


‘Church of Christ. Cf. the echo of the 
prophet’s conception, interpreted spiritu- 


‘ 
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ally, in Rev 21 *4 76, Cf. also the inter- 
pretation of ® in Heb 12% 2", where the 
writer applies the prophecy of the ‘ shak- 
ing’ even to the old Temple worship of 
the Jews. He includes the Temple and 
its worship amongst the things that must 
be ‘removed’ by the shaking, but the 
unshakable things (of Christ in His 
Church) will remain.] 

10-19. Date, 24/9/520. The ogth 
month, Kislev = Nov.-Dec. 

The winter months had come, and still 
the actual building operations had not 
begun. But now, on this 24th day of 
Kislev, at last the clearing work is suffi- 
ciently advanced to permit of laying the 
foundations (see 1%). At this stage the 
people receive further assurance from 
the’ prophet that their work will draw 
down the divine blessing. 

(a) 10-14. The prophet begins by in- 
sisting ‘that the people could not expect 
the blessing of Jehovah so long as they 
were unclean. Their past reluctance to 
set to work and build was the outcome of 
aselfish disregard for the things of Jehovah. 
They had shrunk from work on the Temple 
and excused themselves from it, though 
they had not hesitated to make their own 
houses comfortable (174). A ruined 
Temple and a roofless makeshift altar 
were indications of an unholy mind. The 
unholiness of the people rendered all their 
work in field and farm unholy too. Even 
the sacrifices they offered ‘there’ (and 
the prophet points contemptuously at the 
temporary altar) were unclean. Let them 
consult the priests about the official 
teaching with regard to the comparative 
effect of holy and unholy objects. The 
priests’ reply indicates that unholiness has 
a more far-reaching effect than holiness. 
A holy thing only makes holy that which 
it directly touches. No person or thing 
can be sanctified by indirect relation with 
a holy object. But a person, unclean 
by ‘contact with an unclean object, can 
render unclean everything he touches. 
The people were unclean through their 
contact with the ruined Temple, and so 
all their work and worship was defiled too. 

11. More exactly, Ask now of the 
priests divection. The word translated 
the law is Torah, and has no definite 
article—a Torah, not the Torah. Torah 
signifies, strictly speaking, oval teaching 
or direction. In course of time the oval 
teaching of the priests down the ages 
was codified and embodied in the Penta- 
teuch, which in later days became known 


as ‘ The Torah,’ ‘The Law.’ We cannot 
with any certainty decide how much of 


the written Torah existed in Haggai’s day; 


but it is important to notice that his 
words here neither presuppose nor pre- 
clude the existence of a written code of 
Laws. Cf. Zech 7** for an example of 
‘asking for Torah’ from ‘the priests. 
There is no exact parallel in the written 
Torah to the oral Torah given in 1, the 
nearest approach being in Lev 6 27 78. In 
Nu 19 11+12,22 there are close parallels 
to the Torah in 3%, 

12. holy. The word has not neces- 
sarily nor primarily any moral significa- 
tion. Its meaning is closely analogous 
tothatofTaboo. Things might be‘ holy ’ 
or acquire ‘holiness,’ and as such they 
might not be put to secular use, at least 
not without certain ceremonial treatment 
(cf. Lev 6 27-29). Similarly unclean (}*) 
has not primarily reference to moral quali- 
ties. It signifies in the first instance 
ceremonial uncleanness, even a quasi- 
physical uncleanness that might be con- 
tracted through the touch of an unclean 
object. But it would seem that the 
prophet in this passage is concerned with 
no mere ‘ ceremonial ’ uncleanness amongst 
the people, but with a moral and spiritual 
uncleanness evidenced by their unwill- 
ingness to rise to the duty of restoring the 
Temple. Yet at the same time there is 
present.the idea that the ruined Temple is 
in a manner unclean and infects the people. 
Possibly there is something in the nature 
of an a fortioyi argument implied. A 
person unclean by contact with a dead 
body conveyed uncleanness to all he 
touched. So—much more so—the people 
spiritually and morally unclean conveyed 
uncleanness to all their labours, and even 
counteracted the ‘holiness’ of their 
sacrifices and made them unclean.* 

(b) 15-19. The prophet bids them look 
forward to a bright future. True it was 
that, prior to the commencement of the 
actual building work, there had been a 
time of want and scanty produce. The 
past was dark behind them. But they 
mustlook forward. ‘ Now,’ he says, ‘look 
forward from this day when the founda- 
tion of the Temple has been laid. Seed 
still lies in the barn awaiting the time for 
sowing. Fruit trees have not yet brought 
forth—it is not the season yet. But you 
may now look forward to the blessing of 
Jehovah in a fruitful season in the coming 
year. The building of the Temple will 
usher in a new and prosperous era.’ 

15. this day and upward, i.e. this day 


* Browne (Early Judaism, 56), follow 
Rothstein, points to 2 4,5 as irreconcilable me 


| 24if they refer to the same people, and interprets 


the latter of the Samaritans. There is much to 
be said for that viewm—A.G. 


7 


- Zechariah’s work help us to fill in the © 


: 


‘ 
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forward (cf.1S 16%). A full-stop should 
be placed after ‘upward’ (=forward), 
and ‘from’ should be omitted. A fresh 
sentence then begins at ‘ Before.’ 18 re- 
iterates the first clause of 14, after the 
intervening words. 

16. through ail that time—read, with 
slight change in Hebrew supported by 
LXX, What were ye ? i.e. ‘How did ye 
find yourselves?’ ‘ What was your condi- 
tion ?’ 18. upward—see on !°. 

19. Is the seed yet. Read, ‘Lo! the 
seed is yet in the barn.’ It was winter 
time and immediate changes could not 
yét be expected; but the blessing would 
follow in the spring in answer to the 


people’s awakened religious devotion 
manifested by their work on the Temple 
building.. 

20-23. Date, 24/9/520, as before (1% 18), 
The prophet foretells the break-up of 
the great powers that’ now dominated 
the world... The tremendous force of the 
Persian Empire might seem to be un- 
conquerable and permanent. But Judah 
would see its downfall. Zerubbabel is to 
receive Jehovah’s authority as His vice- 
gerent. er Cl. 

23. signet. Bearing the stamp of Jeho- 
vah’s authority. Zerubbabel is to re- 
ceive the authority which Jehoiachin his 
grandfather had forfeited (Jer 22 *4). 
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ZECHARIAH (I.-VIII.) 


Introduction and Notes 


Ir is almost universally agreed that the 
first eight chapters of Zechariah are not 
by the same author as 9-14. 

1-8 are a unity, and are the utterances 
of a prophet living in the reign of Darius 
the Great (Hystaspes) (521-486 B.c.), and 
exercising his ministry in Jerusalem under 
the same circumstances as Haggai (q.v.). 

9-14 are by some unknown prophet 


. living at a later age and dealing with a 


quite different situation. 

(1) I.-VIII. Of the prophet Zechariah 
we know nothing more than what is told 
us in this book, though mention is made 
of him in Ezr 51, 61%. 

The historical setting of the book is, 
for the most part, the same as that of 
Haggai’s, but incidents and allusions in 


background with a few additional details; 


though the bulk of his prophecies were | 


uttered after Haggai was silent (Zech 1 ’; 
date: 24/11/520), and he carries us on a 


couple of years after the last utterance | 
of Haggai (Hag 21°38; date: 24/9/520; | 


Zech 7-8; date: 4/9/518). 
Zechariah’s first utterance is dated the 


8th month of 520, and so falls between | 


Hag 21? and**°-*. There is’ no just 


cause for doubting the authenticity of | 
Zech 11-8, as some do, on the ground > 
that Zechariah’s appeal for repentance is — 
out of place if Haggai’s preaching had 


been effective (Hag 1 17). 


In actual fact it was only effective up 
toa point, and the activity it aroused was | 
only temporary, and Zechariah’s preach- | 
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ing of repentance was needed to supple- 
ment Haggai’s renewal of encouragement 
(see p. 6030). 

Zech 81° confirms the picture Haggai 
gives us of the famine conditions before 
the building of the Temple, and also re- 
minds us of the ‘adversary’ from the 
neighbouring “region of Samaria who was 
attempting to stop the building work 
(Ezr 51 ff.). Further, he alludes to civil 
strife in Jerusalem, on which Haggai is 
silent, though perhaps underlying Hag 2 * 
we may detect the presence of quarrelling 
patties, one for building and another 
contemptuous of the whole project. 

Zechariah is one with Haggai in his 
confidence that Zerubbabel is really to 
be King over Jehovah’s people, and he 
does not hesitate to identify him with the 
promised ‘ shoot’ of the stock of David 


_(see on 3% and 64%); but we may be 


right in seeing in 21-° the prophet’s dis- 
couragement of an attempt by Zerubbabel 
to build the walls of Jerusalem as a step” 
towards making a fight for political in- 
dependence. The prophet is not attempt- 
ing to kindle a political revolution with 
Zerubbabel as its leader. 

Zech 33°, if it does not give us any 
very definite information about Joshua 
the High Priest, at least leads us to make 


“possible conjectures as to his history. 


He appears to have suffered some dis- 
grace. Some suggest that he was not 
a recent atrival from Babylon at all, but 


was of the number left behind in Palestine 


after the Captivity, and one of a line of 
priests who had officiated at the roofless 
‘altar in Jerusalem during the Captivity | 
period. On the arrival of Zerubbabel, 
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with priests of the old Zadokite line, from 


Babylon, Joshua had been deposed and. 


disgraced; and in consequence a personal 
quarrel had sprung up between him and 
Zerubbabel, who now came claiming the 
chief position of authority himself and 
superseding the previous authority of 
Joshua, whilst his priests from Babylon 
claimed to have the true succession. 

Zechariah champions Joshua’s cause 
(3 1°) and also works, for a reconci iation 
between Joshua and Zerubbabel, giving 
them both authority in the community, 
the one as priest in Temple. affairs and 
the other as civil ruler (6%1%).. It is an 
attractive theory, but it involves re- 
jecting as unhistorical often-repeated state- 
ments in the later writings of the Old 
Testament that Joshua came from Baby- 
lon; and it is perhaps safer to conjecture 
that Joshua, the priest from Babylon, had 
suffered at the hands of the people and the 
priests who had mot been in exile. His 
claim to authority had been disputed, and 
perhaps he had suffered injury as well as 
insult. Zechariah first champions him, 
and assures him and.the people that 
Jehovah’s choice falls on him and his 
fellows (31°); and then, at some later 
date, he meets the question which was 
bound to be raised as to the relative 
authority of the priest and the governor 
(6*18), Quite possibly there ,had been 
friction between the two—in fact, the 
last words of 1% seem to imply it clearly— 
and Zechariah has to act as peacemaker 
and show them the possibility of exercising 
a joint authority. 

(2) The dominant ‘note of Zechariah’s 
prophecies is that of hope and joyful ex- 
pectation. He had certainly to open 
with an appeal to repentance (11°), but, 
as the visible expression of the awakening 


of the people’s religion, the Temple was 


daily rising before his eyes, and he anti- 
cipates an almost immediate future. of 
ideal happiness. 

The quiet that settled down on the 


_ Persian Empire under the strong hand of 


Darius was only the lull before a storm 
(z 2825, 20,21, 9), The iniquity of. Judah 
was pardoned, and evil was to be removed 
right away out. of her midst (5 *). The 
armies of Jehovah were preparing to 
strike (68). The.scattered exiles were to 


return (77), and Jerusalem would be the 


scene of a happy and contented life (8 p:8) 


and even the great world powers would | 


come to seek life with God in fellowship 
with the Jew (8 2°25), But at the same 


time the prophet re-echoes the stern > 
_ demands of the earlier prophets for a | ; 
; ‘eligion. that shows itself in astice, and 


social morality~ (7 % 19, 81617), and he 
proclaims the curse of Jehovah on thieves 
and perjurers (54); and though he does 
not forbid or denounce fasting, he exposes 
the shallowness of the customary fast that 
was not really Godward in spiritual de- 
votion. In his ideal future state all fasts 
will have given way to festivals (7 * *, 81%). 

(3) The Visions and other prophetic 
utterances seem to have been collected 
and arranged and probably dated by some 
editor (as with Haggai), and in some parts 
the work was not very skilfully done 
see on 178). The text in several places 
seems to be in serious disorder, and in at 
least one place a fragment of the original 
MS. seems to have been torn off and lost, 
leaving an unfinished sentence (61°). As 
so much of the book is cast in the form 
of visions there is bound to be a con- 
siderable variety in interpretation, as the 
imagery is unfamiliar to the modern mind, 
though doubtless it was readily under- 
stood by the prophet’s contemporaries. 

It is not possible in a short space to 
discuss or even to present to the reader 
all the suggestions that scholars have 
made for emending the text or interpreting 
the allusions. It has often been possible 
only to select and follow one of many 
alternatives. 
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I. 1-6. The prophet calls for re- 
pentance, and points to the warning given 
by the past experience of the nation. 
Their fathers had disregarded the prophets’ 
teaching, and disaster had befallen them. 

1. Date.—Zech 11° falls between Hag 
2° and ' The month (8th) is Bul 
(1 K 6 *8) =Oct.-Now.; the year 520 B.c. 

son of Berechiah: perhaps omit, as due 
to a confusion between this Zechariah and 
that of Is 8°. . son of Iddo, and so perhaps 
of a priestly family (Neh 12 4-18), 

5. Men come and go—even prophets 
pass—but Jehovah’s words find fulfilment. 

6. they turned, i.e. the fathers, in view 
of their experiences. But it was too late. 
However, they acknowledged the dustice of 
their punishment. 

[Note.—The fact that Zechariah has to 
appeal for repentance in Oct., 520, is 


‘further evidence that the work on the | 
Temple which had begun in answer to - 


Haggai’s appeal (p. 6030) had been broken 
off again, or at least had proceeded no 
further than making a preliminary — 
clearing.] 
7-17. The Vision of the Four Horsemen. 
—The. aunty of Jehovah’s wenecages on 
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the heathen. Date, 24/11/520. Shebat = 
Jan.-Feb. Three months after Zecha- 
riah’s first prophecy and two months 
after Hagegai’s last. 

7, 8. came the word of the Lord unto 
Zechariah . . . saying, I saw. 7 must 
be an editorial introduction to the series 
of visions that follow. A formula ‘ The 
word of the Lord came saying’ has been 
loosely and rather clumsily prefixed to a 
passage in which the prophet tells his 
vision in oratio vecta. .It is clearly the 
prophet who says ‘I saw in the night,’ 
etc. 

8. bottom, read as RVm, shady place 
(cf. LXX). behind him... horses— 
and clearly riders thereon, since ‘ they’ 
speak in . There is no clue to the 
symbolism of the horses’ colours. 

9. the angel that talked with me. The 
Interpreting Angel, who is here abruptly 
introduced, and who reappears constantly 
in the coming visions. 

_ 10. Thehorsemen are Jehovah’s mounted 
watchmen, patrolling the earth (cf. Job 
1’). The imagery may well have been 
supplied to the prophet’s mind by the 
familiar sight of the Persian mounted 
patrols moving about the country. If 

- Persia is patrolling Palestine Jehovah has 
a wider patrol. 

ir. The answer of the horsemen per- 
haps echoes the disappointment of the 
people of Judah at the seeming delay in 
the shaking of the heaven and earth which 
Haggai had led them to expect (see Hag 
2%). The Persian Power seemed to be 
settling down as a permanency, and 
showed no signs of a break-up. 

II, 12. the angel of the Lord. Is this 
yet another figure in the scene, or is he 

' to be identified with the first horseman 

_ who appeared or with the Interpreting 


Angel? Probably he is distinct from . 


both. He reappears in 31+**®, and is 
probably to be regarded as at one and 
_the same time the representative of 
_ Jehovah (whom the prophet never sees 
_ or hears immediately) and the representa- 
tive of Judah. He isa mediating angel— 
‘Judah’s ‘patron’ angel with Jehovah’s 
authority. Thus in 31** he can speak as 
Jehovah’s representative towards ‘the 
people, and here in '? he can plead for 
Jerusalem and Judah as the representa- 
_ tive of the people towards Jehovah. | 


13. Jehovah’s answer is conveyed to. 


| the prophet through the Interpreting 
- Angel; but the prophet does, not hear 
_ Jehovah’s message, but only the angel’s 
: communication of the message (#4). 


exceeded their legitimate rights in op- 
pressing Judah, and Jehovah would now 
avenge Himself on them. 

16. I am returned. Ezekiel had seen 
the ‘glory of the Lord.’ depart from the 
Temple (Ezek 1018, rr *%), but: also--had 
seen its future return to abide for ever, on 
conditions (Ezek 43 4:*»°). my house shall 
be built (cf. Haggai passim). line, ‘i.e. 
measuring line for the builders. 

I7. my cities, etc. Vm is correct. 

18-21. The four horns and the four 
smiths. 

19. Israel and Jerusalem—perhaps an 
explanatory gloss (see ?4—-Judah only). 

21. The horns are clearly iron horns, 
symbolical of the iron’ powers of op- 
pression. The smiths will fray (terrify) 
them, i.e. the powers they symbolize, and 
fell them. 

Il. 1-5. The surveyor. 

I. measuring line (cf. 1+). 

2. With a view to the rebuilding of the 
city walls. 


3. went forth—read stood stut as LXX. | 


went out—better came forth from the 
unseen. 


4. and said—and he said, i.e. the Inter- 


preting Angel. 

4, 5. as villages without walls. It is of 
no avail to think of building walls. ‘The 
city will be too populous to permit of 
confinement within walls. Jehovah will 
be her protection. 


[Note.—The prophecy may relate to a 


proposed rebuilding of the walls of the — 


city by Zerubbabel, perhaps as a step 
towards claiming independence. The 


prophet deprecates such a revolutionary 


scheme. ] 


6-15. The sequence of the visions is - 


broken by a lyrical passage. A call is 


sent out to the people of Judah in Babylon. - 
Let them return to their own city.. And. 


let Zion rejoice, for Jehovah’s purpose is 
to return to Jerusalem to dwell there. — 
6. the north. Often used in Old Testa- 


- ment for the-hostile quarter, from whence 


the invader comes (Is 14*4; Zeph 23%; _ 


Jer 11415 etc.). Used even for Babylon, 


‘as a hostile region, though Babylon | 


actually lay east of Palestine (Jer 6} *, | 
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four winds. 
from Judah were 


and refugees 


The LXX renders I will gather you from 
the four winds—an 
_preferred. rede 
4. Ho Zion, escape.” 


ee =.) be, as 


spread you abroad as the 
The sense of the Hebrew ° 
‘is that of scattering abroad. Captives 
i aa a 
Egypt and other lands besides Babylon. __ 
‘As the four winds’ occurs: nowhere else. _ 


dis perhaps to be | 
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The prophet’s words indicate that there 
are still a number of Hebrews in Babylon. 

8. thus saith, etc. Either treat after 
glory hath he sent me as parenthetic, or 
omit the words altogether. In either case 
saith the Lord of hosts connects with unto 
the nations which, etc. Unto—better with 
regavdto. Afterglory,etc. Very difficult 
to explain, if retained—but equally diffi- 
cult to explain its insertion if omitted. If 
retained the meaning may be “ To win glory 
(for Jehovah or for Judah) hath he (Jeho- 
vah) sent me (the prophet).’ The prophet’s 
mission is to forward the purpose of 
Jehovah of glorifying His people; winning 
from them their fuller recognition of His 
glory (ye shall know that the Lord hath 
sent me,* 11). There is no ground for 
supposing that the angel of the visions 
is speaking. 

10-13. The glorious future. Jehovah 
dwelling in the people’s midst, in the 
restored Temple. The expansion of 
Jehovah’s kingdom by the incorporation 
of Gentile nations. But Judah and Jeru- 
salem are to be the peculiar domain of 
Jehovah and the seat of His power. 

13. Be silent, An exclamation, Silence ! 

* Hush! (cf. Zeph 17; Hab 2°). holy 
habitation must here be the Heavens: 
cf. Dt 2615; also Is 631° (a different ex- 
pression but the same idea). 

Til. 1-10. The vindication of Joshua the 
High Priest, and the promise of the future 
Messiah. 

‘1-7. Joshua the High Priest (see Hag 
11) stands at Heaven’s tribunal accused 
by Satan the Public Prosecutor of the 
spirit-world. 


accusation is (see below). But he is 


acquitted of the charge and reinstated | 
in his office and given full authority over | 


the Temple. 


1. the angel of the Lord. The Repre- | 


sentative of Jehovah, here as Judge. 


Satan. Lit. the Adversaryas RVm.. Here | 
a title rather than a proper name, as_ 
always in Old Testament, except 1Ch 211. | 


Note that the Satan here appears. not 
as the Tempter, but as the Accuser, the 
_ Prosecutor (cf. Job 1% 1% 235), But 
in Old Testament he also appears as at- 
tempting to contaminate men (cf. 1 Ch 
211), and as allowed by Jehovah to ¢est 
by misfortunes those who have a reputa- 
tion for integrity, though his powers have 
certain limits set to them (Job 1 12, 2 * 7), 


Loyd, as the speech that follows seems to 


require. a brand plucked, etc. Cf.Am4", _ 


rescued from being burnt up. 


_ 4. Andhe,ie.theangel, those that stood. 


__beforehhim = attendant angels (cf. 1 K 10 8). 
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| Jehovah. 


It is not clear what the | 


5. I said. Note RVm. LXX implies 
that the angel still speaks, and other 
versions (Syr. and Vulg.) read he said. 

7. keep my charge, i.e. be faithful in 
the office with which you are charged 
by me (cf. Ezek 4814; and also 447°). 
judge my house—i.e. govern the affairs 
of the Temple. a place of access. RVm 
more correct. among those that stand by, 
i.e. the attendant angels. Joshua’s position 
as the accredited High Priest of Jehovah 
gives him the entrée into the circle of 
Jehovah’s immediate attendants. His 
earthly ministry ranks with the ministry 
of angels in the Heavenly Courts. 

[Note.—The nature of the accusation 
brought against Joshua is not clear. In 
all probability it is not against Joshua as 
an individual, but as Joshua as a repre- 
sentative of the people who had ex- 
perienced the Exile and especially of the 
priesthood that had been taken to Baby- 
lon. The Exile was an indication of 
Jehovah’s wrath, and the priesthood had 
shared it, and had been deprived of all 
opportunity of exercising their priestly 
functions. The filthy garments (*) sym- 
bolize the past sin of the nation and the 
consequent condemnation of Jehovah. 
But now Jehovah’s absolution is given to 
the nation as represented by Joshua the 
High Priest; and Joshua is reinstated 
into the sacred office with the promise 
that his. ministry will be accepted by 
It may be that the claims of 
Joshua to the position of High Priest were 
challenged by a rival priestly ministry that 
had been exercising the priestly functions 
on, Judean soil amongst the remnant left 
behind at the Exile. Joshua may have 
even suffered insult and persecution at 
the hands of the rival priesthood. But he 
now receives from the prophet the as- 
surance that his ministry has the authority 
of Jehovah, and the shame and indignity 
he has suffered is removed by the honour 
Jehovah confers on him.] 

8-10. The establishment of the true 
priesthood once again in Jerusalem is an 
earnest of the advent of the true King, 
and the arrival of the ideal age of bliss. 

8. Omit for they, and thus read: Thou 


and thy fellows that sit before thee (i.e. his / 


subordinates in the priestly ministry) are 
men of omen that behold I am bringing 


forth my servant the Branch. the Branch — 


_—better Shoot, a title or proper name 
2, the Lord. Read the angel of the | 


with no definite article (cf.612). Itis an 
echo of Jer 23 5, 3315. See further on 6 22, 


9, the stone. Perhaps some curiously _ | 


shaped stone awaiting its incorporation 


into the Temple building, perhaps in a 


ere. 


place of honour as.a coping- or key-stone, __ 


- 
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or at the top of a pillar. It had seven 
facets (seven eyes), on each of which some 
symbol or name might be carved, or some 
message of favour from Jehovah. There 
may have been some dispute about its 
inclusion in the building. Some wanted 
to reject it. To the prophet it seemed to 
be a parable of Joshua’s own experience. 
Could it have been the same stone as that 
mentioned in Ps118 22, which our Lord 
used as a parable of Himself? (Mt 21 42, 
etc.). Zech 47 probably has reference to 
the same stone, now to be placed in its 
position of honour. 

10. The picture of friendly intercourse 
in the ideal days of peace that are to 
come (cf. 8 1). 

[Note.—Perhaps 4 ®, ‘ This is the word 
of the Lord,’ to!%, ‘ hand of Zerubbabel,’ 
should come in here (see under 4 ® below). 
Zerubbabel, like Joshua, had been meeting 
with opposition, and his task of effecting 
the building of the Temple was im- 
peded by obstacles that seemed in- 
superable. Not the least was the con- 
temptuous and disheartening scorn which 
was heaped upon his efforts (1°). The 
prophet encourages him with the as- 
surance of success through the Divine 
Power (*). The obstacles would dis- 
appear (’), and Zerubbabel would himself 


bring forth the stone that crowned the. 


completion of the work (*). He would 
really complete the work he had begun (°). 
If people now scoffed they would soon re- 
joice when they saw the plumb-line in 
the hand of Zerubbabel as he set the last 
stone true to the perpendicular.] 

IV. 1-13. The seven-branched lamp- 
stand and the two olive trees. 

2. candlestick—bowl—seven lamps, etc. 
A seven-branched standard lamp with 
one central. oil bowl feeding the seven 
. lamps by separate pipes. seven pipes to 


each. Read as LXX and Vulgate, seven | 


pipes to the lamps, i.e. one toeach. upon 
the top thereof—probably repeated from 
2in error. Read upon it. 
_ 6-10, The section This is the word of 
the Lord unto Zerubbabel, etc., down to 
‘in the hand of Zerubbabel ('°) should 
probably be omitted as out of place here. 
It should perhaps follow 31°. The first 
part of ® (to saying) should be followed 
immediately by the second part of 1°, in 
which the angel explains the significance 
of the seven lamps. 
_-, Grace, grace, unto it. Either May the 
divine favour rest upon it or How splendid ! 


How splendid ! 


«fo, evernthese seven which are. Render 
these seven ave the eyes-of the Lovd. The 


| seven lamps symbolize the watchfulness | 
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of Jehovah, who scans the whole world 
with His gaze. 

II, 13. Omit 1%, The answer to the 
question in! is givenin 1°, The two sons 
of oil, not as ‘anointed ones’ (the word 
for oil denotes the fresh olive juice rather 
than. oil prepared for burning or for 
anointing), but as rich in supply of fresh 
ov. A similar idiom occurs in Is 5}, 
rendered ‘ a very fruitful’ (hill) (see RVm). 
The two olive trees are probably to be 
understood as symbolizing Joshua and 
Zerubbabel. Jehovah indeed surveys the 
whole world, and is cognizant of the dis- 
turbing events that are troubling the 
Holy People in Jerusalem. But waiting 
on His command are the two representa- 
tives of His authority in Jerusalem, 
Joshua and Zerubbabel; and they are 
richly endowed with that which the people 
may turn to use for the lighting and 
cheering of their lives. 

12. May bea fragment of another vision 
that included a similar though not pre- 
cisely the same imagery (olive branches or 
olive clusters, rather than olive trees), 
If-we keep it in its context we must 
suppose that the prophet in his second 
question lets us see elements in the vision 
he has not described in detail. The two 
olive trees each have an olive cluster on 
a branch that conveys oil through a 
golden spout into the oil-reservoir or bowl 
of the standard lamp. The trees with 
their constant supply of oil to thelamp 
would then symbolize not Joshua and 
Zerubbabel, but the unfailing supply of 
spiritual illumination’ to the seven eyes 
of Jehovah. 

14. stand by, ie. as attending and 
serving and waiting on his command. 

V. 1-4. The Flying Scroll. 

A scroll of great size (30 x 15 feet) is . 
seen flying in the sky. It is explained — 
as the expression of Jehovah’s curse on 
thieves and perjurers. 

3. for every one... purged out... 


|-according to-it.. The Hebrew is very 


difficult. As the text stands it might be 
rendered: ‘Every thief shall be made 
desolate (or be emptied out, cf. Is 3%, 
RV, and RVm) according to its wording 
on one of its sides; and every -(false) 
swearer shall be made desolate according 


“to its wording on the other side.’’ But — 


the word rendered ‘ purged out’ ‘usually 
means ‘held guiltless.’ Some would 
emend the Hebrew slightly to give the 
meaning ‘ How long hath every thief been 
held guiltless! How! long hath every 
false swearer been held guiltless!’ It is 
the cry for justice arising from earth. 

4. The answer comes. The scroll is_ 
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Jehovah’s curse, and it will invade and 
consume the house of each offender. 

[Note.—In * we must supply ‘ falsely ’ 
jafter ‘sweareth ” (cf. 4).] 

5-11. The woman deported in a tub. 

5, 6. The verses are in some disorder, 
and some of the words are out of place. 
They may be rearranged thus: Lift up 

_ now thine eyes and see. Whatis this ephah 

that goeth forth ? 
And he said, Vhis is theiy iniquity im all 


the land. their resemblance. The Hebrew 
‘slit. ‘ their eye’ (‘eynam). LXX reads 
‘their iniquity’ (=Hebrew, ‘awonam), 


which gives a better sense. 

7. Read And behold there was lifted 
up a disk of lead: and behold, a woman 
sitting in the midst of the ephah. ephah— 
a vessel capable of holding well over a 
bushel of corn. The woman was shut 
down into the measure by a circular lid 
of lead. 

8-11. The wickedness of the land and 
the people is deported by two stork- 
winged .women to be dumped in Shinar 
(=Babylonia), where it would find itself 
more at home. | 

VI. The Four Chariots. 

The vision in 1 ® ff, should be compared. 

. The horsemen there are scouts; here per- 
haps they are attacking forces, as the 
chariotsimply. The chief objective is the 
hostile north (2°v.”.). The fighting in 
that region satisfies Jehovah’s fury. 

- 1. the two as RVm. It is idle to at- 
tempt to identify them. But, being of 

' brass, they seem. to symbolize the im- 

! pregnable strongholds of Jehovah. 

3. bay. Hebrew=strong. Perhaps omit 
with Syriac (cf. RVm). 
5.. Perhaps ‘el=unto has dropped out 
after ‘elleh=these. Render thus: These 
_ unto the four winds of heaven are going 
forth from (after) standing, etc. 
_ 6. the black as the darkest and most 
' terrifying go north (see 2°). after them. 
A. corruption of to the after-region, i.e. 
_ the west. The east was regarded as the 
. front, the south the right hand, the north 

. the left, and the west behind (cf. Dt 11 *4: 

the hinder sea=the Western Sea, the 
Mediterranean). The white horses per- 


haps indicate that that region was toenjoy | 


wi comparative peace. © , 
7. the bay. Heb., the strong, as in °. 
Syn." . reads the. Red. Perhaps insert 
‘eastwards,’ and read: And the red went 
forth eastwards. ‘And they (i.e. all of them) 
sought.to go. They were impatient to be 
.off. and he said, i.e. the angel, but as 


very. words: tee ree humselt dhe my 
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And TI said, What ts it ?° 


_Jehovah’s representative he can use the | 


8. quieted—by satisfying my fury (cf. 
Ezek 16 #?), 

9-15. An episode in which the prophet 
is to perform a symbolic act. A party 
of men had arrived in Jerusalem. from 
Babylon. The prophet is bidden visit 
them and ‘take of them precious metal 
for making crowns. He is then to set the 
crowns on the head of Joshua and Zerub- 
babel, and to proclaim Zerubbabel as the 
promised King, and Joshua as his fellow 
in authority as High Priest. The crowns 
are ‘to be preserved in the Temple as 
memorials of the donors. This would 
seem to be the most probable recon- 
struction pf the course of events, which 
has become obscured in the Hebrew 
text. The following points should be 
noted: 

II. crowns. The word is a plural, and 
attempts to explain it as a singular are 
forced. ' 

12..the Branch (shoot) is clearly not 
Joshua but Zerubbabel, who is to build 
the Temple (see on 3 8 and 4 °) 

13. he shall be a priest must refer to 
Joshua. There is no word for ‘he’ in 
the Hebrew text. between them both. 
Clearly two people have been mentioned. 
Probably in the original draft of the 
written prophecy a blank was left in 
after “upon the head of,’ into which it 
was intended to insert the names of both 
Joshua and Zerubbabel. Possibly the 
political situation necessitated the sup- 
pression of the names in the script as a 
precaution against providing what might 
beiregarded by the Persian authorities 
as documentary evidence of treasonable 
sedition. In 1*: 1% we have the prophet’s 
message to Zerubbabel as he crowns him 
King. In 1% another blank was left for. 
the name of Joshua, who was to receive 
a royal power too, butasa priest. 1% pro- 
claims that this joint authority in Church 
and State will be of the most amicable 
nature. The symbolic act may have 
been the. outcome of a rift between 
two parties in Jerusalem: one claimed 
Joshua as the real leader of the nation, 
and another Zerubbabel. The prophet 
shows that both have a part to play 
in the new government, and both have 


the..authority of Jehovah. A possible | 


alternative theory is that in " the 
blank was. left for the name of: .Zerub- 
babel, who is clearly addressed in 12; 


and the word for crowns is to be read © 


as a singular by a Slight change in the 


Hebrew. Then in 8 the name. Joshua — : 
should be inserted before shall be a priest, 


etc., instead of he. On this. theory there 


is one crown, Femnely for Gecubbabalt the sd 
612 | Og De 


7 
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King ;-but Joshua is promised the place of 
honour by his side as co-ruler with him as 
High Priest. The blank in™ was wrongly 
filled at a later date with the name of the 
priest instead of Zerubbabel. ° 

14. Helem. Read with Syriac Heldai as 
®. toHen. We should expect Josiah as 
in}°, Either we must so read (though it 
is difficult to explain how such a corrup- 
tion could arise), or, more probably, take 
hen as the noun = favour or kindness (see 
RVm).. It is the same word as that 
rendered ‘ grace’ in 47. 

15. they that are far off, i.e. Jews scat- 
tered in various lands, and especially those 
still in Babylon. The prophet expects 
a return in large numbers. Probably the 
small party of three (1°) whom he had 
visited on their arrival had brought news 
of a plan for an early return in large 
numbers. And this shall come to pass. 
Read and it shall come to pass, if, 
etc. The scroll must have been torn 
here and the. subsequent promise has 
been lost. 

VIL., VIII. Two years later, 518 B.c. 

The prophet’s answer to a deputation 
which arrived in Jerusalem to enquire 
about the necessity for)continuing the 
days of mourning and fasting in com- 
memoration of the burning of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans. The full answer is 
delayed until 8 1°, as the prophet is carried 
away on a long digression of warning and 
promise. The date is 4/9/518, when the 
Temple building has progressed con- 
siderably. 

VII. 1. Chislev = Nov.-Dec. 

2. The Hebrew is difficult, and perhaps 
corrupt. A probable emendation gives 
the following sense: ‘And El-Sharezer 
and Regem-Melech sent men to the House 
of the Lord to intreat,’ etc. The envoys 
were sent from Babylon. Sharezer is an 
Assyrian name acquired in Babylon, but 


_ it needs the name of a god to complete it. 


_ The ending of Beth-el supplies such a 
- name and should be attached to Sharezer, 


which follows it in the Hebrew. Beth= 
House, and was probably followed by a 
shortened form of the name Jehovah, 
but this had been smudged out in 


» the MS, 


3. speak unto the priests. Hag 2 
v.n. fifth month (cf. °), seventh month. 
Two months of gloomy memory for the 


_ Jews. The former being the month ‘in 
which Jerusalem. was. finally destroyed 


[VIII. 


to the question, the prophet first exposes 
the traditional fasts as devoid of spiritual 
worth, because not Godward, Then he 
delivers an utterance on the ‘kind of 
religion Jehovah had taught by the earlier 
prophets, a religion that expressed itself 
in brotherly love and social justice (% 19) ; 
but their teaching had been ignored, 
and disaster had followed in consequence 
Ga fie); 

7. Either as in EV supply Should 


ye but hear, or read with LXX, Are not 


these the words, etc. The prophet claims 
to be merely reiterating what his pre- 
decessors had taught (cf. Is 58 31°), 

8. Perhaps omit, as ® and !° follow .7 
as a Summary of the teaching of the former 
prophets and do not seem to be a new 
prophecy. For % 1° cf, 8 16.17, 

11 ff. Zechariah’s comment. 
away: RVm better. 

12. the law: Hag 2" v.n. 

VIII. Ten short promises of. future 
bliss for Zion, each beginning with the 
same introductory formula: ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,’ divided into. two. uneven 
sections (seven and three) at 18, by the 
delayed answer to the question of 7 3, 

2. Thus saith: so * 4 4 7 9 14,19, 20, 28, - 

3. returned (11° v.n.). city of truth— 
rather of fidelity. 

9, 10. Cf.; Hag 2 ®,.2 5:19, 

10; every one against his neighbour. 
Haggai does not. mention the element of 
civil strife, but it may be implied in 


pulled 


some of his utterances, e.g. 2° v.n..and 


6°380,7. 

12. For there shall be the seed. Read 
I will sow peace. ; 

16, 17. Cf. 7%1°. Zechariah reiterates 
the appeal of the earlier prophets for a 
religion of social righteousness. 

19. The answer to the. question is 7? 
(q.v.). In the 4th month (586 B.c.) the 
Chaldeans entered Jerusalem (Jer 52 *). 
In the roth month (588 8.c.) the Chaldeans 
began the siege of Jerusalem. 


20-23. The attractive power of the true - 
The | 


religion of Jehovah in the future. 
wider vision of Jehovah’s. purpose, that 


Jerusalem should be the centre of a great | 
and living religion embracing not: only . 


Jews but Gentiles (cf. Hag 2 ©), 
_ 20. many cities — better 
populous. 


- 21. speedily does not represent the ad 


Hebrew idiom here used. The sense. is 


rather we must most certainly go. I will - 
goalso—not strong enough. For my part, + 


4 


great or 


I am determined to go.. 


_in which Gedaliah was murdered (see Pea valint, Wolter Lhe 
= _ 23. Through fellowship with’ the Jew = 


_ py the Chaldeans in 586; the latter that 
| 
q See also on 812%, 


Jer 524%) AS aw 18), 


the answer is given to the question. | to fellowship with God. The.Jew'the =~ 
. Before giving a definite answer | missionary in God’s purpose, adewc, 
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ZECHARIAH (IX.-XIV.) 


(1) Introduction.—It is almost univer- 
sally agreed by modern commentators 
that the second part of the book 
‘Zechariah’ is not by the same author as 
the first. We pass into a totally different 
atmosphere at 9, leaving behind the his- 
torical setting of the section 1-8 with its 
definite dates (1 1 7, 6 7, etc.), its allusions 
to the Captivity as a recent event (6 °), its 
particular mention of individuals figuring 
in current history (3 1}: 8, 4% 1, etc.), its 
reference to the building of the Temple 
(4°, 615). With absolute certainty we 
could place the first eight chapters in a 
definite period of history. (520 B.c. and 
the few following years), and, for the most 
part, give some satisfactory explanation 
of the allusions, even in the more obscure 
_ visions. But all this now changes, and 

there are few more difficult problems in 
Old Testament criticism than the placing 
of 9-14. 

The title (9+) shows that a new pro- 
phecy is beginning, and the repetition of 
the same (unusual) title in 12 1 seems to 
indicate that here yet another prophecy 
begins. It is interesting to note that the 
same title appears also at the beginning of 
Malachi (11), and in these three places 
only in the Old Testament. This suggests 
that we have here at the end of the Hebrew 
prophetical writings three separate collec- 
tions arranged in their present order after 
Zech 1-8 by the same editor who prefixed 
to each the same title. They were all 
anonymous (see Mal 1! note), and prob- 
ably the actual authorship of the pro- 
phecies was unknown to the editor. He 
placed them at the end of the last of the 
identified writings, and in course of time 
the first two became attached to the 
authentic writings of Zechariah, whilst 
the third retained a separate position. 

(2) Analysis of the Two Sections.— 
(a) 9-11 1’ and (b) 12 1-14 #1. 

(a) 91-11 17, 

918. The collapse of certain great 
heathen cities bordering on the Holy Land, 
and their submission to Jehovah as their 
conqueror. The security and freedom of 
Jerusalem. 

g * 1°. The approach of the lowly King, 
inaugurating an age of peace. 

91117, The gathering of the dispersed 
of Israel and Judah for war against the 
Greeks. A bloody war will issue in con- 
quest for Jehovah’s people, and material 
prosperity follows. The figure of the 
flock appears in 9 16. 

1012, Against popular superstitions. 


614 


The people go astray like sheep, because 
they have no shepherd. 

10 3-12, The restoration of Ephraim and 
Judah from dispersal ftom Egypt and 
Assyria, and their rescue from oppression 
by shepherds (°). 

11 1%, The fall of the oppressors as the 
felling of forest trees. Incidental mention 


-of the wailing of shepherds. 


11417, Two allegories depicting (a) 414, 
a Good Shepherd who was rejected; (b) 1°", 
a shepherd careless and selfish, who brings 
disaster. Tvaffickers in sheep appear in 
Gy) 7, 11 

(b) 12 1-14 #1. Mainly apocalyptic vi- 
sions of the future, but including one 
Shepherd passage (13 7). 

12 11-13% A combined attack of all 
nations, on Jerusalem repelled by Jehovah 
(4), Allusion is made to antagonism be- 
tween Jerusalem and the ruling class 
and the country districts of Judah (> * *). 
Some representative of Jehovah had been 
foully murdered; but, chastened and 
penitent for the crime, Jerusalem and her 
ruling families will mourn bitterly for the 
outrage (1%14), And thus sin-stricken but 
penitent they will be washed in the 
cleansing fountain now to be opened in* 
Jerusalem (131). Their penitence will 
take practical form in the abolition of 
superstition and lying prophecy (13 7°). 

13 7%. The assassination of a shepherd 
leads to the scattering of the flock—one- 
third of which will alone survive, after a 
fiery trial and purgation. 

14721. All nations in battle against 
Jerusalem opposed by Jehovah (1%); the 
prelude, to the universal sovereignty of 
Jehovah (°). Jerusalem sends forth living 
waters over the land (8), whose flow is 
directed on the east by a newly formed 
valley cut out of the Mount of Olives (4), 
and on the west by the blocking up of 
valleys which might otherwise deflect 
their course or collect them to stagnate (5). 
Jerusalem towers above the surrounding 
country now depressed to the level of the 
Arabah (}% 11), The opposing nations are 
wasted with plague (?#15), and any which 
survive join in the worship of Jehovah— 
or suffer the consequences of refusal 
(#619). Every commonplace thing in 
Jerusalem is now ‘holy to Jehovah (2%), 
and traffickers cease from the Temple (24). 

(3) A Constructive Summary.—Before 
attempting to discuss the date of the 
prophecy, it will be well to present a con- 
structive summary of the two sections, in 


which attention will be drawn to features _ 2 


which appear in each, and which may 
assist in determining the date. canes 
(a) The first part opens with the note _ 
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of hope. Heathen strongholds are falling 
and are to be embraced in the Kingdom 
of Jehovah; whilst Jerusalem is to remain 
immune and be free from the oppression 
of tyrants (9 18). 

But this isa vision of the future. Mean- 
while the conditions of Jehovah’s people 
are far from happy. Many are in cap- 
tivity, dispersed in foreign lands (g1!-!2, 
ro 1°); whilst in Jerusalem and Judah the 
people are suffering at the hand of over- 
lords who have bought them (11 5 note) 
from their native rulers (‘ shepherds ’ as 
they are called), who are quite unprincipled 
and exploit the poor folk (rr 5). The guilt 
of the rulers in this matter is shared by 
the stronger and more prosperous of the 
people (the ‘ he-goats’* of 10%). Under 
this suffering the people are depressed 
and have lost faith in Jehovah, and at a 
time of drought and consequent scarcity 


. are prepared to seek the help and advice 


of sorcerers rather than of Jehovah (10 } 2). 
This restless wandering from the truth is 
due to the fact that they have no real 
shepherd to guide and care for them 
(ro 2°). Their own shepherds had in- 
curred the fury of Jehovah (10%); but 


there is one after Jehovah’s heart who” 


hears His call to shepherd the flock (rr ‘). 
The prophet impersonates him and 
describes his experience as he attempts 
the difficult task of leading the people into 
happiness and unity—two ideals sym- 
bolized by the two staves of the shepherd 
(rr *). He found the people sullen and 
obdurate, and his patience was tried be- 
yond endurance. The ‘flock’ refused his 
guidance, and now they must be left to 
their fate (11 * %). But in rejecting the 
shepherd they had rejected the word of 
the Lord—and the sheep traffickers knew 
it (rr 14 v.n.). In consequence they will 
receive the government they deserve 
—that of a senseless, worthless. shepherd 
whose own interest is his only concern, 
and who exploits the people to his own 
advantage (11 416). The prophet teaches 


this by again impersonating a shepherd— 


this time an evil one. : 
Thus the first section ends with the 


. picture of the disastrous consequences, 


both to the sheep and the shepherd him- 


_ self, of refusing the approach of Jehovah in 


the person of the good shepherd. 
refusal in face of repeated messages of hope 
and assurances of Jehovah’s pity for His 
people, and His promise of protection 


and. deliverance and restoration (9 4, 
‘10 512), So depressed are the people, 


under the strong hand of the foreign 
domination that the promise of their 
ite deliverance and the downfall of 


It isa | 


and the profession of the 


the heathen powers (11 13) falls on deaf 
ears. It seems clear that there is no 
king on the throne—the ‘ shepherds’ being 
probably priests, now the chief officials 
of the state. There may well have been 
a craving in the hearts of the people for 
the restoration of the old kingdom, with 
a king after their own heart who would 
lead valiant armies to battle against the 
foreign tyrants. But this was not the 
way of Jehovah then, and the prophet 
presents to the people’s mind a different 
ideal of the king. He is not the con- 
quering warrior, but the man of peace who 
has himself endured and been rescued from 
affliction. He comes not seeking ven- 
geance, but crying peace to the nations 
and establishing a kingdom of peace 
(9 % 10), 

(6) 123-14 72, 
opens with the note of hope and the mes- 
sage of an approaching defeat of a terrify- 
ing coalition of all the nations of the 
earth against Jerusalem (12). It also 
ends on the same note with the vision of 
Jehovah supreme over all nations (14 °), 
and jerusalem rising aloft above all the 
surrounding country (14111), all holy 
(14 7% 21), and sending out streams of life 
to the land about her (14 8). 

But before this political and spiritual 
supremacy can be attained there is need 
for penitence, cleansing, and practical 
and vigorous reform (12 1-13 ®). 

The people once deserved Jehovah's 
pity in their oppression—part (a)—now 
they need His cleansing. Not only is 
there jealous rivalry between the capital 
and the country districts, but some horrible 
crime has: been committed through the 
instrumentality or with the connivance 
of the leading families in Jerusalem. 
Someone has been foully murdered (13 !°). 


-It may be that we have the key to the 


eventin137%. A true shepherd of Jehovah 


' (whether he of 11 #15 or not we do not . 


know) has been smitten, with disastrous 


~consequences—the scattering of the flock. 


The event is so graphically described by 
the prophet that it appears as if Jehovah 


_ Himself were commanding not only the 
| consequences but the murder. 
| well be a misunderstanding of the sense. 
| Quite possibly the verse might be re- 
garded as.a very vivid and’graphic equiva- 
lent of ‘ The sword awakes against my 


This may 


shepherd! The shepherd is smitten ! 
So the sheep are scattered—and (in judge- 


ment) I turn my hand against the little 


The second part again , 


_ 


ones” (137 v.n.). Further, heathen super- — 


stitions have been in common vogue (137), 


become so completely identified with false 
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religion that it is inconceivable that 


anyone claiming to be a ‘prophet’ could - 


be a true servant of Jehovah (13 7° and 
P: 4304). 

But repentance and cleansing are to 

come (121°), and then the great and 
glorious triumph of. Jerusalem (14 ? ff.); 
but.only a small fraction of the people will 
enjoy this restoration, and then only 
through a purging affliction (13 * °, 14), 
so completely has the nation forsaken 
Jehovah. 
- (4) The Two Sections Compared.—It 
will be seen that there are certain striking 
differences between the two sections (a) 
and (b) of the prophecy; though, at the 
same time, there is one dominant idea 
common to both. We may deal with this 
common element first. 

In both sections appears the thought of 
an approaching crisis in history, in which 
the heathen nations who oppose or have 
opposed the people of Jehovah will meet 
their fate in defeat under the hand of 


Jehovah; many will submit to His King-_ 


dom and accept the religion of the Jews, 
and Jerusalem will be seen exalted. in 
victory and dwelling safely under the 
protection of Jehovah (see [a] g 18-13-17, 
TO 3-12; (b] 12 28, 14 1-3, 9-19), 

But even in this matter there is a 
difference between the two sections. In 
(a) definite nations or heathen powers are 
mentioned by name (see 9 17: 18, ro 1% 11); 
but in (6) there is no such definite mention 
of particular heathen powers, but only of 
‘the nations ’ or ‘ all the nations,’ except 


in 1418, where Egypt is expressly men- 


tioned, but for a special reason (see note 
ad loc.). We are led to the impression 
that (a) is dealing with a definite historical 
situation, but (b) is more vaguely apoca- 
lyptic, dealing with an ideal future of 
indefinite date. Notice the constant 
repetition of the phrase ‘in that day ’— 
the certain but undated judgement day of 


' Jehovah (12 4 6 8 973 1,2) etc.). 


, Further .differences appear as we 
examine the two sections more closely. 

(i) In (a) the northern kingdom of the 
ten tribes of Israel (or Ephraim or Joseph) 
appears on the purview, though the tribes 


are scattered in various parts—as also 


_ one another, 12 *°6 (see note). 
are indications that in Ahe final restora- 
tion only.a small fraction of the people | 


are many of the Judahites—and they are 
to be gathered again and restored by the 
act of Jehovah (see. 1918 rosa! ry 14), 
But in (6) only: Judah and Jerusalem 
appear, and further, in antagonism. with 
And there 


I share (13 ® %, 14? 


oy i), In (a) the people of J ehovah appear 
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as suffering under the hands of tyrannical 
oppressors, who appear to dominate the 
trafficking 
shepherds’ of 11 °»711, It is clear that 
the people are regarded as crushed, and 
aT: as sheep—a favourite figure 

n (a) for the people. 

In (b) these tyrantsdo not appear. But 
in place of a people suffering at the hands 
of tyrants we find what appears to be 
mutual jealousy and civil war betwee 
two sections of the people, Jerusalem and 
Judah, and certain prominent families 
in. Jerusalem involved in guilt for a 
dastardly crime that needs repentance 
and cleansing (12 >-13 +) 

It may be that the prominent families 
mentioned are the tyrants and oppressors 
of (a)—the ruling classes of Jerusalem 
who were crushing the simpler peasantry 
of Judah. Butitis by no means clear. 

(iii) In (a) there is promise of a human 
king (9 °), but in (b) there is no suggestion 
of this—Jehovah only is King. It is 
striking that the coming king in (a) is one 
who clearly emerges from persecution, one 
who has been rescued from some crushing 
suffering—vindicated now and saved, but 


‘still poor, and riding on an ass as a man 


of peace, not a triumphant war-lord (9 °). 
He stands out in marked contrast to the 
proud and high-handed oppressors. He 
emerges from the suffering people. 

(iv) In (6) there is a striking feature 
which is absent in (a)—namely, the stream 
of living water flowing from Jerusalem 
for the cleansing first of the great houses 
of Jerusalem (131), and then for the 
refreshing of the neighbouring peoples 
(14 °). 

It would perhaps be true to sum up by 
saying that in (a) the message is one of 
pity to an oppressed nation; whereas in 
(b) it is one of future cleansing to a sinful 
people..(ct.12 4%,31,-13 42, 9). 

(5) A Collection or a Unity >—There is 
enough similarity between the two sections 


to suggest that they are not wholly inde- - 


pendent; but the differences both between 
the two main sections and between certain 
elements in the first section have led many 
to the conclusion. that we have in these 


six chapters rather a collection of oracles 


by unknown writers than the utterances 
of a single prophet. It is certainly diffi- 


| cult to understand how the same writer 
| could present such contrasted ideals as 


that of the lowly and peaceable king (9°), 


and that of the bloodthirsty conquerors in 
Zion's war of vengeance on Greece (9 23-18). 
Such contrasts might well appear in a col-— 

lection of oracles all relating to one PES 


of Jewish Baiory foShens a Jens Renee dy, 
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but by various prophets, delivered at dif- 
ferent times, interpreting the various 
experiences of the Jews and confirming .or 
challenging their ideals and hopes, in their 
varying phases of fortune. 

(6) The Period of the Prophecies.—But 
to the question ‘ To what period are we 
to assign them ?’ many different answers 
have been given. To some earlier com- 
mentators the mention of Assyria and 
Egypt and the references to Ephraim 
as well as Judah seemed to point to a pre- 
exilic date for at least part of the work, 
though some were prepared to maintain 
that pre-exilic elements had been incor- 
porated into a post-exilic book. 

Few moderns would be prepared to 
defend either of these positions, and: we 
need spend no time on discussing them 
further. . | 

Almost all recent writers declare the 
chapters to be undoubtedly post-exilic. 
But as to what period of the post-exilic 
era they belong opinions differ; and various 
dates, from the early years of the return 
from. Babylon to the Maccabean age, 
have been suggested. The general trend 
of modern criticism is, however, quite 
definitely to prefer some date in the 
Greek age rather than the Persian, i.e. 
after rather than before 333 B.c., when 
Alexander the Great became Master of 
the Eastern World by his defeat of Darius 
at the battle of Issus. 

(7) For the history of Palestine during 
the Greek age see p. 186a, and especially 
Apoc.; pe riih 

Our knowledge of the actual history 
of the Jews during the period from Alex- 
ander to the accession of Antiochus 
Epiphanes is slender in the extreme, and 
we have not sufficient data to justify our 
assigning Zech 9-14 (or its» various sec- 


- tions) to this or that particular phase of 


the whole period. Attempts have been 
made to do so, but they cannot be said to 
be very convincing. It must suffice to 


say that a probable background to the 


oracles is supplied by what we know of 
the history in general. The Jews were 
‘suffering from the domination of foreigners, 
and the spirit of complete antagonism to 


_ the‘ nations’ was growing in consequence. 


Many were carried off, or migrated, to 
settle in Egypt and other lands—and we 
know that the Greeks encouraged or en- 
forced such settlements (cf. Josephus, 
A ntijixdi;.2, 1). 


: _ corrupt, and ready to buy their office from 


the Greek overlords with money exacted 


x from their own people. Many of the Jews 


i aact saith ihthepower-of thelr Godiend 


fell. away to heathen superstition and 


t, 


' as ‘Messianic’ by Jewish writers. 


- See, 


The Jewish rulers were 


Greek customs;-but a body of faithful ones 
stood firm in the traditions of their fathers, 
facing oppression and suffering (the 
Hasidim, or pious ones), though later they 
rose up into an armed offensive against 
the Greeks and the renegades of their own 
nation. 

It will be seen how applicable are the 


“oracles to such a situation, with their 


call to faith in the certainty of Jehovah’s 
victory over the nations, their promise of 
a great return of the dispersed, their 
hints at quarrels between sections of the 
Jews, their denunciation of a corrupt 
ruling class, and their hope of a purified 
Jerusalem to be the source of spiritual 
life to the surrounding country. 

It remains only to be said that the 
pagan kingdoms of the north (Seleucus in 
North Syria) and of the south (Ptolemy 


- in Egypt) are alluded to by the old historic 


names of Assyria and Egypt; whilst (it 
may be) the dispersed of Judah, along 
with the scattered tribes of theold kingdom 
of Israel, are termed ‘Ephraim,’ ‘ Israel,’ 
or the ‘ house of Joseph’ (9 }, 10 &1%), 

(8) Quotations and References in the 
New Testament.—It is remarkable that 
from these few short oracles no less than 
four direct quotations appear in the 
Gospels. [N.B.—Discussion of the actual 
form of the quotations in the New Testa- 
ment is out of place here. It is rather 
a matter for the student of the New Testa- 
ment. It is sufficient for the present 
purpose that the words in ‘ Zechariah’ 
are referred to in the New Testament, 
though their actual form may be different 
from that in MT.] 

(i) 9° (see Mt 21 ° and Jn 12 15), 

The passage was widely ilo 

or 
abundant evidence of this see Dr. Pusey 
ad loc. The action of our Lord in riding 


into Jerusalem on an ass on Palm Sunday ~ 


was a literal fulfilment of this prophecy. 
We may, indeed, reverently believe that 


-He intended openly, to proclaim His 


\ 


Messiahship by the act. 

This is not to’say that the prophet 
actually foresaw the event and deliber- 
ately foretold it. He may have had hopes 


of an early restoration of the monarchy — 


which the people of his own time would 


the king of common hope and expecta- 


tion—no conquering and proud monarch 
trampling his enemies under foot, butone 
who had survived suffering and whocame —- 


to bring peace. No figure in history that 


we know of did correspond to the pro-— 


phecy until the true Messiah came. He 


But the king he depicted was not — 


literally fulfilled the ideal in the prophet’s | 
aepaT aS ie BE. ea eM 
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mind, though probably in a way the 
prophet had not himself anticipated. 

(ii), £4234 (see. Mt 26 #72779 3°), 

It should be noted that the reference in 
Matthew presupposes the existing MT 
(potter), and not the Syriac reading 
(treasury). See on Zech 11 18. 

In St. Matthew’s Gospel the passage 
(incidentally attributed to Jeremiah) is 
quoted as if it were a direct prophecy of 
the paying of the price to Judas, for the 
betrayal of our Lord, by the priests; and 
this method of interpretation is followed 
by earlier commentators on Zechariah. 

This is not the place to discuss. the 
method of Old Testament quotation in 
the 1st Gospel; but it must be said that 
in this case'at least the evangelist seems 
to have been quoting from memory, or 
has freely edited the original to suit his 
use of it (cf..the passages). There is, in 
actual fact, very little correspondence 
between the events in Zechariah and those 
of Mt 26% and 2771, In Zechariah, ac- 
cording to the traditional interpretation 
of the passage (11 414), the good shepherd 
asks for his hire and is paid the price of 
an injured slave. Whereupon ‘he casts 
it to the potter’ (MT), in disgust—or, 
if the Syriac be followed, he casts it into 
the Temple treasury as money earned in 
the service of God. In Matthew it is the 
tvaitoy who asks for hire for treacherous 
work and receives his thirty pieces. 


' There were, it seems, two traditions as to 


the disposal of the money after the con- 
demnation of our Lord to death. Accord- 
ing to Ac 1 # Judas himself bought a field 
with it, and there met his death. But, 
according to Matthew, the priests pur- 
chased ‘ the potter’s field ’ with the money 


‘which Judas had flung back into the 


Temple. It may be that the account in 
Matthew is coloured by the memory of 
the verse in Zechariah quoted (very 
roughly) apart from its context. It is 


difficult to believe that there is really 


any direct prophecy of the priest’s trans- 
action with Judas in Zech 11. The only 
real parallel is in the amount of the sum 


. paid, 


(iii) 12 1° (see Jn 19 8). 
The parallel would seem to be very 


Close between the events alluded to 


in the two passages. In each case an 
assault had been made on a true represen- 
tative of Jehovah (see note on Zechariah 
text ad loc.), ending in hisdeath. In each 
case it is Jehovah Himself who suffers in 


_ the person of the one who is put to death. 
‘The words once applied by the prophet 

_ to some person unknown to us are most > 
aa om to Him whom we believe to 
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be the true Messiah, God Himself Incar- 
nate, literally pierced on the Cross. 

(iv) 137 (see Mt 26 Pa 

It is not clear whether the shepherd in 
Zech 13 7 is a good shepherd or a bad (see 
notes ad loc.), In the New Testament the 
words apply to the smiting of the Good 
Shepherd, and His desertion by His 
disciples. In Matthew probably the 
quotation is added by the evangelist, 
and is not part of the actual speech of our 
Lord. It is not recorded by the other 
evangelists. . The writer of the Gospel is 
following his usual custom in citing Old 
Testament quotations that seemed to him 
apt. But asin the-case of (ii) the context 
forbids us seeing in the Zechariah passage 
a direct prophecy of the event in the 
Gospels. In Zechariah the ‘scattering ’ 
is the judicial act of Jehovah in judgement 
on the flock, not the desertion by followers. 

It will be seen from the above notes 
that we must surrender much of the earlier 
custom of regarding Old Testament quota- 
tions as direct prophecies of events in the 
life of our Lord. The critical method of 
studying the Old Testament requires us 
first of all to try to find some meaning of 
the words of the prophet for the men of 
his own age. Their first reference is to 
current or immediately expected events. 
Certainly the experiences of godly men 
of old at the hands of those who rejected 
them anticipated in a remarkable way 
the experience of our Lord Jesus Christ— 
and He fulfilled them in a unique sense. 
The ideals and hopes of prophets in many 
an instance only found true realization in 
the Incarnate Son of God. In this sense 
their writings were prophetic of Christ, 
but not in the sense that they actually 
pre-visaged the life and death and char- 
acter of Jesus. Quoted apart from their 
context words sometimes seem to be a 
remarkable prophecy of some happening 
in the life of Christ, but studied in relation 
to their original context, it is often found 
that the parallel they suggest cannot be © 
closely pressed. 


(1) TX.-XI. 

IX. 1-8. The incorporation of neigh- 
bouring cities and states into the Kingdom 
of Jehovah, with Jerusalem as the in- 
violable capital. 

1-4. Cities in the north of istaeli 

1. The burden for oracle] of the word 
of the Lord: the title, peculiar to 
this verse and 121! and Malz}, indi- 
cating probably editctial connexion be-— 
tween the three sections of prophecy. 
upon, etc.: ratherim. Probably the pre- 
position is a to be taken with what 


] 
, 
’ 
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precedes, as if what follows were part of 
the title. Probably’the divine name has 
fallen out after its use in the title, and we 
should render thus: The burden of the 
word of the Lord. The Lord is in the 
land of Hadrach, and Damascus is his 
vesting place. These foreign districts 
(Hadrach, probably in the neighbourhood 
of Hamath and Riblah) in the north of 
Israel are to be under the sway of Jehovah. 
for the eye of man (Adam) ean 
toward the Lord: the only really possible 
translation of the existing text. .RVm 
forced. But the sense given is not 
appropriate. Probably a place-name is 
to be found in the words ‘ eye of man.’ 
The Hebrew for eye is Ain, and in 
Nu 34" Ain is mentioned in connexion 
with Riblah. Possibly man (Adam) 
is a corruption of Aram, with common 
confusion of y and d in Hebrew. Then 
render: Ain of Avram is (belongs) to the 
Lord, and (as also) all the tribes of Israel. 

2. Tyre and Zidon, though (RVm) 
they ave (as LXX) very wise, must fall 
to the power of Jehovah. Tyre was 
specially renowned for the skill of her 
craftsmen and her worldly wisdom and 
her commerci=i success (cf. 1 K 5; Ezek 
27528) 

4. her power: better will smite her 
vampart into the sea. 

5-7. [he south-west, Philistine country, 
is next mentioned. It is to be subjected 
and incorporated into Jehovah’s Kingdom. 

5, 6. Four of the five Philistine cities, 
Gath not being mentioned, perhaps be- 
cause it had already been captured by 
Uzziah (2 Ch 26 *: cf. Am 1 ® v.m.). : 

6. a bastard : as RVm=a mixed breed, 
a rabble population of half-castes instead 
of proud Philistines. 

7. take away his blood, etc. The hea- 
then Philistines had no scruple about 
eating with the blood forbidden by 
Hebrew law (Ezek 33 **). This. and 
similar heathen abominations (pagan 
customs) will give way, for the Philistine 

‘is to form part of the remnant for 
Jehovah, i.e. he will be incorporated into 
the inner circle of true Jehovah wor- 
shippers. a chieftain, i.e. a clan chief, or 
perhaps, with slight change in Hebrew, 
‘a clan.’ as a Jebusite. Ekron will be 
merged into Judah as the old inhabitants 
of Jebus (Jerusalem) had been (cf. 


aa 5° ft)? 
Jehovah will guard Jerusalem, the | 


8. 


It will be immune 


_ from danger and free from oppression. | 
against the army: probably better as | 


Min io ehrse tite pi acs fia 
_ [Note.—In 9 1 the ‘writer seems tobe | 
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-great salvation or rescue. 


visualizing a conquering army sweeping 
down from the extreme north, laying 
cities and ‘territory low in its advance, 
and penetrating to the south-west, but 
leaving Jerusalem untouched. The pro- 
phet interprets this march of conquest as 
an act of Jehovah, and the prelude to the 
extension of His sway over the devastated 
cities and lands. Some have seen in the 
verses a reference to, and a sanguine 
interpretation of, Alexander’s march 
through Palestine to Egypt, after the 
battle of Issus (333), beginning with his 
long but ultimately successful siege of 
Tyre (332). 

9, 10. The approach of the Messianic 
King is heralded. 

He comes in peace (°) to establish an 
era of peace (1%), reigning over a world- 
wide kingdom (1%). The prophecy seems 
to have no connexion with ™1? which 
speak of war and fury. It may be 
connected with 18 as depicting the next 
stage. After the devastating conquest 
of a world-warrior comes an age of 
peace, under a prince of peace. The 
verses seem to indicate that there was 
then no king in Jerusalem, but the hoped- 
for day was about to dawn when once 
again a king would reign, not as a 
proud man of war, but as a man of peace 
and patient endurance. 

g. The character of the king. just, or 
righteous, i.e. either in administering 
justice (cf. Is 11 35; Jer 23 *°) or (better) 
as having been shown by Jehovah to be 
righteous, vindicated in the face of opposi- 
tion, shown to be ‘in the right.’ Fre- 
quently so used in Is 40-55. This sense 
seems to agree wth the probable meaning 
of the next word. having salvation: 
Hebrew passive participle = ‘ saved,’ 
‘rescued.’ He has experienced some 
He is one 
who has suffered, but has been delivered. 
lowly: perhaps better afflicted, of poor 
estate and suchas the world would despise. 
Frequent in psalms of the pious in Israel 
(‘ poor ’) afflicted by the proud and un- 
godly (cf. Ps 10% 9, 351°), an ass: the 
beast of peace and not of war as the 
horse. Probably an echo of Gen 49 "3. 
Quoted ‘in Mt 21°; Jn 1215, The verse 
as a whole recalls the figure of the 


(Is 50 *®, 533-12), who has passed through 
the crucible of suffering, but has been 
rescued and vindicated. , 

10. The kingdom of peace. I will cut 
off: LXX ‘he will cut off.’ from sea 
to sea, etc.: cf. Ps 72%. 
indicated are not obvious: 
might be the Mediterranean 


one sea 


| Suffering Righteous Servant.of Jehovah _ 


The bounds | 
and the 


* 
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other the Dead Sea. the River is the 
usual term for the Euphrates. The ends 
of the earth are the extreme limits of the 
known world. On this interpretation the 
kingdom is narrowly limited on east and 
west, definitely limited on the north, but 
of unlimited extension on the south. It 
seems better, however, to take the words 
as a more general hyperbolical expression 
of vast territory, ‘from sea to sea’ in- 
dicating all solid land from west to east; 
“the River’ the extreme limits of the 
north; and the ‘ends of the earth’ an 
entirely indefinite extension—virtually 
a boundless empire. 

[Note.—It is futile to try to identify the 
king indicated with any known individual 
in history. The figure is doubtless an 
“ideal ’ one, and it supplies one conception 
of the ideal Messianic King, closely allied 
to that of Is 111°, and strikingly similar 
to the afflicted ‘ Servant of the Lord’ in 
Is 521° ff. Some would maintain that 
the portrait is that of the ideal Messiah 
as the Hasidim conceived of Him (see 
p. 617b). The conception certainly finds 
remarkable fulfilment and realization in 
Jesus of Nazareth not merely in the 
manner of His entry into Jerusalem 
(Mt 2111), but in the qualities of His 
character, and in His experience of 
‘ affliction ’ and ‘ vindication.’] 

11-17. Another picture of the approach- 
ing ideal age. The dispersed Israelites 
will return (12). Judah and Israel will 
together oppose and rout the Greeks (13-15), 
and an age of prosperity will follow 
for the victorious people (1517), The 
passage has little in common with the 
previous verses, 

. 11. as for thee, i.e. Jerusalem. because 
of the blood of thy covenant, i.e. because, 
of the fidelity of Jehovah to the blood- 
covenant made with Israel (Ex 24 °°). 
pit...no water, i.e. ‘the thirsty dun- 
geon,’ where captives were tortured with 
thirst—in Egypt perhaps ? (see Josephus, 
Ant., XII, ii, 1). 

12, stronghold (only here) seems to 
mean Jerusalem. double, i.e. compensa- 
tion (cf. Is 61 7). 

13. bent, ic. as a bow, figurative. 
filled, ic. as with an arrow. Greece: 
Hebrew Yavan (cf. Ezek 27 1%, etc.). An 
indication of late date. The Greeks 
became a menace after the conquests of 


_ Alexander. 
15. devour: LXX ‘prevail.’ sling stones | 


makes no sense after tread down. Aslight 


_ emendation in Hebrew gives sons of for 


stones of (b'ne for- ab‘né). ‘Slings’ is 


hk possibly a corruption of the name for a 
vit Place or tace, but.so far not -identified. 
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It is tempting to think that it might 
be a corruption or a disguised form of 
Alexander. drink, and make a noise: a 
probable emendation (with LXX support) 
gives they shall drink their blood as wine. 
like bowls, etc.: a revolting picture, to 
the modern mind, of men drinking and 
drenched with blood, like the bowls that 
were filled with blood at a sacrifice to be 
dashed over the sides of the altar. 

16. as the flock, etc.: better “ (even) as a 
flock his people.’ Note how the metaphor 
of the flock appears here, to be used again 
later (see 10%, 11? ff., etc.). lifted on high: . 
perhaps better as RVm, but this involves 
a change in MT. The sudden change 
from the metaphor of a flock to that of 
a crown has led some to suspect corrup- 
tion in the text, but emendations suggested 
are purely conjectural. 

17. his: better theiy, referring to the 
people. goodness: prosperity as RVm. 

X.1, 2. A fragment not connected with 
its context, except in the reference to 
sheep and shepherd (?), which probably ex- 
plains its position here. Jehovah is the 
true Lord and controller of the forces of 
nature. The gods of popular superstition 
can give no sure guidance to the be- 
wildered people. It is idle to speculate 
as to the occasion that evoked the short 
oracle. 

1. the latter rain: better spring vain, 
in March and April. 

2. Teraphim: 1 S 19 +16; Gen 31 19; 
Jg 17°, 1814; Hos 3*. therefore: super- 
stitious practices so far from guiding 
had led to aimless wandering. The 
reference may be to the adoption of Greek 
paganism. are afflicted: better wandev 
about, transposing two letters in Hebrew. 
no shepherd: cf. 1 K 2217; Ezek 34 5; 
Mt 9 °8. 

3-12. The rescue of Judah (85) and of 
Ephraim (°1) from their oppressors, 
foreign rulers (‘ shepherds,’ *), and fellow- 
countrymen (‘ he-goats,’ 8). Pe: 

3. the shepherds: here probably of 
foreign rulers dominating the life of 
Judah and holding Ephraim in captivity. 
punish . . . visited: in Hebrew’ the 
same word ‘ visit’ in each case, though 
with differing construction and differing 
nuance brought out by the English trans- 
lation. he-goats: probably the wealthy 
and godless ‘ aristocracy’ amongs¢ the 
people of the Lord—sheep in the flock of 
Jehovah, but trampling on their weaker 
fellows (cf. Ezek 34171°). It may, how- 
ever, denote foreign rulers. goodly horse: 
majestic steed. The weakling sheep are 
to be transformed into a superb charger ~ 
on which Jehovah rides to battle. 
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4. From him, i.e. from Jehovah. shall 
come forth: better go forth. The verb 
should come at the end of the verse, ap- 
plying only to ‘every exactor.’ Render 
thus: From him (i.e. Judah) (is) the 
corner stone (cf. Jg 207; 1S 1438; Is 
1918), from him the stake (Is 22 23), from 
him the battle bow. From him shall go 
forth together every exactoy (oppressor) 
(Is9*, 14% 4; Zechg§8). corner stone, 
nail (‘ stake ’), battle bow : metaphors for 
chief, leader, warrior. In Judah will arise 
a civil and military leader, and oppressors 
will vanish. 

66-12. The restoration of Ephraim, 
the house of Joseph, i.e. the ten northern 
tribes of Israel, carried into exile or scat- 
tered at the fall of Samaria before the 
Assyrians (2 K 17 ‘ff.). Perhaps a wider 
reference to all the dispersed—of Judah 
as well as Israel. 

8. hiss: perhaps better whistle or 
call ty shrill notes (cf. Is 5 2*, 718). have 
increased : did increase, in the past. 

g. And I will sow: better perhaps as 
RVm. live with: emend with slight 
change to preserve alive their children. 

to. Egypt. Atthefallof Samaria many 
Israelites may have escaped to Egypt 
(cf. Hos 9% ®, 1111). But see also Intro., 
p. 617a. and place shall not be found, 
i.e. SO numerous will they be. 

11. And he shall pass through—Ephraim, 
though we should expect the plural. Some 
understand it of Jehovah. This is less 
likely, as Jehovah is the speaker. The 
idea seems to be that Israel will again: 
cross the Dead Sea and the Nile in 
triumphant passage home. 

12. walk up and down: with slight 
change in Hebrew shall they boast them- 
selves or ‘ glory’ (cf. Ps 105%), as LXX. 

XI. 1-3. The sequel to 10%!%, Under 
the metaphor of great trees the oppressors 
are addressed. Their doom is sealed. 
They can only surrender to it (+2). The 

_ metaphor of the shepherd appears again 
(*). Their rich pastures are ravaged. 

1. Lebanon : not literal, but as a figure 

for proud and domineering rulers, here 


_ probably foreign oppressors. oaks of 
_ Bashan : ditto (cf. Is 2 1% 1%), 
3. shepherds: cf.10%. For the thought 


cf. Jer 25%. Render: Hark! the howl- 
- ing of the shepherds, for their glory (rich 
_ pastures or splendid flocks) is laid waste. 
a voice of the roaring, etc.: Hark / the 
roaring of young lions. pride of Jordan: 
_ the rich and thick foliage of the Jordan 


the fire. «| 


allegorical ‘passage (in two 
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Valley, where the lions and their cubs 
und safe shelter, is pictured as wasted | 
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parts, #1 15-17) the meaning of which it 
is difficult at this distance to understand 
at all fully, as we have not sufficient 
knowledge of the events to whichit alludes. - 
Attempts have been made to find a period 
in history the events of which would 
explain the allusions, but the results can- 
not be accepted with any real confidence. 
It is not easy even to follow the actions 
described in the allegory, but the following 
is an attempt to trace and to interpret 
them. 

4-14. The prophet receives the divine 
call to act the part of a shepherd (‘). 
Throughout shepherd and flock are figures 
representing ruler and people. The flock 
have fallen on evil days, having been sold 
by their rightful but mercenary shepherds 
(rulers) to buyers (i.e. foreigners), who | 
merely butcher them (5). The result of 
this was soon bound to be anarchy and 
civil war (*). The prophet becomes the 
shepherd, in place of the traffickers 
(7 v.n.), and enters into agreement with 
the foreigners who had bought the flock 
(1°) (the representatives of the ‘ peoples ’). 
The prophet’s aim appeared to be to 
establish ‘ happiness’ and ‘unity,’ sym- 
bolized by two staves (7 v.n.); and it 
would seem that he hoped to effect his 
aim by some form of compact between 
the foreigners and the people of Jehovah. 
He aimed at being a mediator between 
the two parties, trying to win the support 
of both. He made a covenant with the 
peoples (heathen) (1°), and also fed the 
flock that had been marked out for 
slaughter (7). But the people’s own rulers 
(shepherds) (8) opposed his policy, and | 
he was obliged to remove three of them (§); 
and further, the people really gave him no - 
response; in fact, his relations with them 
became strained and ultimately impos- 
sible (8), and he gave up his attempt (°), 
broke off relations with the heathen, and 
lost all hope of establishing happiness (1°). 
The mercenary rulers knew in their hearts. 
that his aim was the will of Jehovah (1), 
but they showed their contempt for his 
work by rewarding him with the price of 
a slave (!2), His whole project having 
failed, he throws to the winds all hope 
of unity and breaks the staff that sym- 
bolized that ideal (*). It must be recog- 


ing an actual attempt of hisown torule 
the people. He is impersonating in © 
allegory either an actual individual who 
felt called. to make the attempt he de- 
scribes, or an ideal figure in hisown mind. 


_ 15-17. The prophetimpersonates another _ hi) 
type of shepherd—a worthless one whose 
aim is purely self-interest. The refusal of — Ne 
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the good shepherd leads to disastrous 
consequences. The people receive the 
government they deserve. 

4. The prophet receives the divine 
commission to play the réle of shepherd. 
There is no need to suppose that the 
words are to be taken literally, in the 
sense that the speaker did actuallyshim- 
self undertake the government (’). It is 
all allegory, the. meaning of which would 
be clear to those of his own day who read 
with an understanding mind. the flock 
of slaughter, i.e. doomed to slaughter by 
their present owners (5). 

5. possessors ; owning by purchase, as 
RVm indicates. The foreign overlords, 
who seemingly obtained the upper hand 
by the treachery of some of the Hebrews 
themselves (they that sell them). their 
own shepherds, i.e. the Hebrew rulers who 
should have guarded the interests of their 
people. | 

6. For I will, etc., gives the reason for 
the need of a new and good shepherd. 
The present régime is heading towards 
anarchy and civil war. Perhaps a refer- 
ence to the mutual hostilities of the Greek 
nobles ? (see 141%). land: better earth, 
in wider sense. the men: better mankind. 

7. So I fed: but probably only in the 
imagery of the allegory (see 4). verily the 
poor: a forced translation of the Hebrew, 
‘verily’ being a mere guess at the mean- 
ing of a word that nowhere else has this 
force. LXX-.gives the clue to a simple 
and slight emendation, for the traffickers 
of the flock. The newly commissioned 
shepherd acts instead of, or as the repre- 
sentative of, the mercenary rulers of 
the flock. two staves, i.e. shepherds’ 

' staves. Another feature in the allegory. 
Beauty . .. Bands. He pictures the 
two staves as symbols of the two great 
ideals for which he would work. Beauty 
is a poor rendering. Happiness is per- 
haps as near as we can get. The word is 
of the same root as Naomi (Ruth 1 ?), 
Joyous prosperity was to be one of his 
ideals. The other is unity or fellowship 
expressed by Bands, binding all together 
into one harmonious whole. 

8. three shepherds, i.e. leaders of the 

people, whose policy and methods were 
out of harmony with his own. MT has 


the three shepherds: evidently the al- | 


lusion would be quite plain to his 
readers, though it is quite obscure to us. 
for my soul...them. Hebrew and 
my soul, etc. The sentence does not give 
the reason for the removal of the shep- 
herds, but what followed. them refers 
_to the sheep. The shepherd forcibly re- 
moves the shepherds, and also conceives 
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a growing antipathy towards the flock, 
which is reciprocated. He is confessing 
failure. 

9. Then I said: ‘So I said.’ He gives 
up in despair and leaves the flock to 
their fate. 

10. All hope of achievement of his 
first ideal is gone, so he smashes the 
rod that symbolized it. Beauty: see’. 
all the peoples. The happiness of the 
Hebrews could only be secured if the 
surrounding peoples were won over to 
goodwill towards them. The shepherd 
had entered into contract with the peoples, 
i.e. foreign overlords. But now he re- 
pudiates the contract, through lack of 
mutual sympathy between himself and 
the flock. He had failed. 

11. and thus the poor, etc. Render 
and the traffickers of the flock knew, 
emending as in 7. The mercenary rulers 
(or perhaps some of them, ‘they that 
gave heed ’) recognized in his action an 
expression of the mind of Jehovah. 

12. unto them, i.e., surely, to the traf- 
fickers, whose representative he was (), 
not to the people, as many interpret. The 
people were sheep and could not be ex- 
pected to pay. The shepherd applies for 
his wages on surrendering his charge. 
But as he has ‘ given notice’ they may 
not care to pay—If ye think good... 
if not. thirty pieces of silver, i.e. thirty 
shekels, the value of a slave (Ex 21 8), 

13. unto the potter. Probably, with 
slight emendation supported by the 
Syriac version, as RVm, into the 
treasury. So also in the second half of 
the verse, where notice the location of 
the treasury in the house of the Lord. 
The money was paid into the Temple 
fund, as earned in the service of Jehovah. 
I was prised at. Is it Jehovah who is 
speaking or the shepherd? Probably 
the latter, the goodly price, etc., being 
a sarcastic exclamation of the prophet. 
Render thus: And the Lord said unto me, 
Cast it into the treasury—the noble price 
that I was prised at of them! 

14. Bands: see ?7. The second ideal is 
shattered. There is to be no harmonious 
unity. Judah and Israel. Many have sus- 
pected the mention of Israel here as an error 
or a later correction. Some LXX MSS. 
read Jerusalem, and some commentators 
would so read. It is supposed that 
friction had arisen between Jerusalem, the 
seat of government, and the other quarters 
of the province of Judah (cf. 1257), The 
shepherd had attempted to heal the 
breach, but had failed. If ‘Israel’ be 


retained, we must either suppose that _ 


the prophecy alludes to the period when | 


an 
+ 
' 
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Israel was still existing as a separate 
entity before the fall of Samaria in 
722, OF, aS some, that Judah and Israel 
are used allegorically to represent rival 
factions in the Jewish state. But with 
no certaim knowledge of the political 
background of the oracle, it is impossible 
to explain the allusions. 

15-17. The foolish shepherd. 

15. Take untothee. The prophet again 
plays a ‘rdle,’ representing either some 
actual individual ruler or a type that is 
prevalent or expected. The prophet sees 
only disaster ahead for the flock at the 
hands of their (typical) rulers, whom they 
prefer to the good shepherd they have 
rejected. instruments, i.e. dress and gear, 
staff, wallet, etc. 

16. We cannot identify the individual 
alluded to. those that be scattered: RVm 
represents the usual meaning of the word 
in Hebrew, but it is never used of cattle: 
It signifies a lad or youth. AV really 
involves an emendation in MT which 
LXX and Vulgate suggest. 

Possibly 13 ** (v.n.) should follow here. 

(2) XIL.-XIV. A second collection of 
prophecies, chiefly apocalyptic im char- 
acter. 

XII. r-XII1. 6. The future triumph of 
Jersualem and its purification after peni- 
tence. 

XII. 1. The burden, etc. The heading 
indicates a new section (see on 9 '). 
concerning Israel: but in the widest 
sense, as the subject is mainly Judah and 
Jerusalem. See below (*). 

2-9. The triumphant deliverance of 
Jerusalem from a concerted attack of the 


_ nations. 


2. cup of reeling: pouring out strong 
drink and confusing thenations. A figure 
for the infliction of a paralyzing disaster. 
upon Judah shall it be, etc. A most 
difficult sentence. Attempts to make 
sense are not satisfactory. The Targum 
omits ‘upon’ (Judah shall be in the 
siege against Jerusalem, i.e. either as 
taking part with the enemy or as sharing 
in the privations). Probably the text is 
corrupt. It is tempting to think that 


the words were originally a note in the 


’ 


4 


-alsc apon (concerning) Judah. 


margin relating to the title. ‘ Upon 
Israel ’ (1*) was seen to be eek as 
the prophecy is about Judah and Jeru- 
sees hand added a note: ‘ And 
It (the 
oracle) is dealing with the siege against 
Jerusalem.’ tietie Yee. “Liotd 
3. in that day: notice the constant 
ition of} the. phrase- (12 4 ®& ® % 11, 
4). The ‘day’ is the day of 
decisive judgement of the 


cog = 
* ast 


in root. 
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nations and His vindication of Jerusalem. 
burdensome stone: another figure for 
cause of complete and crushing exhaus- 
tion, 

4. every horse, etc., i.e..of the besieging 
army, open mine eyes upon, i.e, regard 
and watch with favour. 

5. chieftains of Judah: better clan- 
chiefs. The verse seems to indicate a 
rupture between the capital and the pro- 
vincial area of Judah, now to be healed 
(cf. rr 4 note: cf, also ”). 

6. Judah’s clan-chiefs join in the work 
of routing the opposing armies of the 
nations. (even) in Jerusalem: omit with 
some LXX MSS. 

7 reflects some existing jealousy be- 
tween the city and the country-folk (cf. °). 

8. as David: the daring warrior. 

the house of David shall be as God. 
The royal house of David will figure as 
the representative of the divine leadership 
(cf. Ex 41) in the theocratic state. Pos: 
sibly as the angel of the Lord was inserted 
to explain ‘as God,’ interpreting and 


qualifying the bold expression (cf. Ex 141%, - 


23.2% 28: Mal 3-4 note). 

to-14. The royal family and the capital 
will mourn in deep penitence for some 
outrageous crime they have committed. 
It would seem that a murder had been 
perpetrated that needed expiation. Of 


| the historical allusion we know nothing, 
| but the crime may have been an incident 
| in the period of jealous rivalry between. 


Jerusalem and the country dwellers in the 
province of Judah (seeon’). The change 
in political status (*%) is to be accom- 
panied by a change of heart. Victory 
and freedom are to lead not to selfish 
boasting but to. compunction. 
10, the spirit of grace.and of supplica~ 
tion. In Hebrew the two words are cognate 
grace is perhaps too vague and 
general in sense; generosity, kindness is 
perhaps nearer—kindness shown (grace), 


and kindness sought for (supplication). 
'-Or to paraphrase: ‘forgiveness offered 
| and begged for.’ shall look untome whom 
they have pierced: better they shall look - 


upon me (or him ?) whom,etc.. RVm gives 
alternative reading in several MSS. It is 
impossible to decide which is original. 
The aliusion also is uncertain.. If me be 
retained, then the words may refer (a) to. 
the prophet, or (b) to Jehovah, or (c) to one 
in whose mutilation Jehovah suffered as 
if it were inflicted on Him. The word 
rendered pierced seems usually to refer 


to ‘mortal’ wounding (cf. 13 *), so that | 


it is unlikely that the prophet is referring” 
either to himself (unless he foresaw his 


| death) or to. Jehovah. If the reference 


‘ 


\ 


x11.) 


is to some other, we have no key to his 
identification; but he may have been a 
Judahite patriot of the country districts 
criminally assassinated by the Jerusalem 
faction, to the grief and ‘ wounding ’ of 
Jehovah. (whether ‘ me’ or ‘ him’ be the 
true reading). On the application of the 
words to our Lord in Jn 19 ®’ see Intro., 
p. 618a. mourn: better watl (in loud 
lamentation). 11. mourning: watling. 
Hadadrimmon in the valley (plain) of 
Megiddo. Of Hadadrimmon nothing is 
known. Bysome itis regarded as a place- 
name (Targum, Syriac, Jerome), and it is 
suggested that the reference is to the 
lamentations for the death of Josiah at 
Megiddo (2 K 23 *° ff.) that were continued 
as an established custom down to the days 
of the Chronicler (2 Ch 3575). Others 
think it is the name of a heathen god (cf. 
2K 518), whose rites included ‘ritual 
lamentations.’ Cf. the weeping for Tam- 
muz in Ezek 8 14. 

XIII.1-6. The purification of Jerusalem 
from idolatry (7) and from lying prophecy 
(35). 

I. a fountain opened: better there 
shall be a fountain (that shall be) open— 


the Hebrew participle (open) probably | 


denoting a continuing state. house of 
David ... Jerusalem. It is the royal 
house and the people of the capital 
who need purification. See 12 1°14 for 
allusion to some great crime of which they 
were corporately guilty. 

2. names of the idols, etc.: cf. Hos 2 1’, 
the prophets: evidently prophecy had 
become degraded. Probably a class of 
mercenary professional ‘ prophets’ had 
arisen. Thesacred profession had become 
a scandal (cf. Am 7 !*; Jer 23°?: see also 5). 
the unclean spirit: Hebrew ‘the spirit of 
uncleanness,’ i.e. the impulse that i avon 
men to uncleanness (cf. ‘spirit’ in 12 
3. Even parents will not shrink PAS 
i As strong measures against a son who pro- 
te fesses to be a prophet. For the death 
penalty for a false prophet see Dt 18 2°, 
thrust him through: the same word as 

‘ pierce ’ of 12 1°. 

4. hairy mantle, i.e. a rough skin gar- 
ment, the recognized garb of a prophet 
(cf. 2K18; Mts\4): 

Parry. I am no prophet : cf. Am 714, been 
_ | made a bondman: a mere guess at an 
Ww unintelligible phrase. Lit. in Hebrew: 

‘mankind has caused (one) to purchase 
_ me.’ Probably with slight emendation 
translate for the land hath been my 
Bae 3A possession. 

6, ‘between thine arms: Hebrew hands 
Pits as RVm. A curious expression appar- 
% GRR Haars for the breast or the shoulders. The 
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labourer working bare to the waist dis- 
closes tell-tale scars—either the result of 
an attack made on him as a false prophet 
(see *) or, as has been recently suggested, 
‘marks tattooed on his shoulders in token 
of his holy office ’ as the devotee of a false 
god (J. G. Frazer, Adonis, etc., quoted 
by Peake, Comm. ad loc.). friends: lit. 
lovers; either ‘close relatives’ (see *) or, 
as some, ‘false gods’ (see Hos 2 5 7 10, 
etc.), in whose temple (house) he had 
received his ‘ brands.’ 

7-9. Perhaps continuing 111’. A shep- 
herd is to be smitten and the sheep scat- 
tered. Jehovah’s anger is kindled against 
the flock. They will be smitten in judge- 
ment, and only a purified remnant will sur- 
vive. If the passage continues 11 !’, then 
the shepherd is the worthless one who has 
desecrated his sacred calling as Jehovah’s 
‘ fellow ’ (7), and Jehovah bids the sword 
smite. But it is possible that the refer- 
ence is to the murder of some good repre- 
sentative of Jehovah (cf.121°). In which 
case the imperatives ‘ Awake, O sword,’ 
‘ Smite the shepherd ’ are to be interpreted 
as graphic descriptions rather than actual 


commands. They might almost be ren- 
dered ‘ The sword awakes! The shepherd 
is smitten.’ Thus, in consequence, Je- 


hovah’s anger is kindled against the flock. 

7. my fellow. So lofty is the vocation 
of one called to rule Jehovah’s people. 
smite the shepherd: not addressed to 
the ‘sword’ (fem.), as the imperative 
is masc,. Some LXX MSS. read ‘I will 
smite’ (cf. Mt 2634). upon: better against, 
in judgement. 

8. Only a remnant will escape and sur- 
vive. A constant theme in Isaiah (cf. 
Is 10 71, etc.). 

9. The purification of the remnant by 
trial (under the figure of smelting gold 
and silver: cf. Ps 661°) issues in the es- 
tablishment of true relations between 
Jehovah and His people. 

XIV. The glorious future that awaits 
Jerusalem after a great deliverance from 
heathen powers (!*). She will stand 
aloft supreme, towering over the surround- 
ing countries (*1°), witnessing the ex- 


| piring agonies of the hostile nations (12-15) 


and the punishment of peoples who do not 
submit to the religion of Jehovah (1619), 
whilst every common thing in Jerusalem 
will be holy as consecrated to Jehovah, 

1-3. The great deliverance from a 
coalition of all nations (cf. Ezek 38, 39; 
J13?). thy spoil: addressed to Jerusalem ; 
the spoil taken of her by the enemy. 


_ 2, Seemingly complete disaster _ fo) is 
turned. into aes as Jehovah marches coy 
_ to battle. — “ 
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4-11. Picturing a reconstruction of the 
physical formation of the country about 
Jerusalem, the prophet shows us Jeru- 
salem towering aloft on the mountain on 
which the city stood, whilst the surround- 
ing country is reduced to the level of the 
deep gorge of the Jordan (the Arabah). 
From Jerusalem there flow refreshing 
Streams down the mountain-side and 
through a cleft made in the Mount of 
Olives, watering the country that lies 
around her at her feet. It is an extrava- 
gant picture to the modern mind, but 
we must not suppose for one minute 
that the prophet meant it to be taken 

_ literally. It is a poetic and figurative 
way of expressing the thought of the 
final spiritual supremacy of Jerusalem. 
She alone is raised aloft above all other 
land, but from her go forth streams 
of living water to the thirsty country 

_about her. She is to be supreme, but the 
source of spiritual life. Fhe sense of the 
passage is obscured by a slight corruption 
of the text in °, where the English versions 
represent faithfully the MT, but the key 
to the probable emendation is provided 
by some of the versions, and is referred to 
in RVm. But see on®. 

4. his feet shall stand . . . mount of 

_ Olives : whence Ezekiel saw the glory of 
_ the Lord finally depart after the forsaking 
_ of Jerusalem (Ezek 11 7), the mount of 
_ Olives shall cleave . .. east. . . west. 

The prophet pictures the Mount of Olives 

_ being split across the middle into two 

sections, a northern and southern, so as 

to create a deep valley running east and 
west between the two sections, thus 
linking up the Jerusalem hill with the 

_ Dead Sea by a clear passage. The verse 

- must be read in conjunction with 8, 

_ when the purpose of this change in the 

configuration of the country becomes 

_ apparent. It was to provide an uninter- 
rupted channel for the living waters to 

_ flow from Jerusalem to the eastern (i.e. 

the Dead) sea. Without this splitting 


' 


_of the mountain their course would be 

_ impeded by the great mountain wall of 

Olivet. - 

__ 5. And ye shall flee : so MT as pointed, - 
LXX, and 


4 but some Hebrew MSS., 
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mountains or heights). The point seems 
to be that the valley on the south and 
west is to be blocked up, so that the waters 
from the Holy City may be directed’ to 
flow westwards and not stagnate in the 
deep valley. In order to facilitate this 
westward flow, ‘ the valley of the moun- 
tains’ will be altered in its course and 
run in a westerly direction, instead of a 
southerly, and it will ‘reach unto Azel,’ 
some town in the west unknown, but 
perhaps the same as Beth-Ezelin Mic 1 #4, 
yea, ye shall flee, as ye fled: render yea, 
wt shall be stopped up, as it was stopped 
up. from before: -render because of 
or through the earthquake. A landslip 
had caused a block in the valley as the 
result of the earthquake mentioned by 
Amit. Josephus refers to the occasion 
in Ant., 1X, x, 4. the holy ones, i.e. the 
angels who attend Jehovah’s presence (cf- 
Dan 4%, 81%). with thee: read with 
several MSS. and versions with him. 

6. the light shall not be, etc. The 
Hebrew seems to be corrupt and yields 
no clear sense. Further, there shall not 
be light (RVm * and virtually AV) seems 
to be contradicted by 7. Of many sug- 
gested emendations perhaps the simplest 
and most satisfactory is there shall not 
again be cold and frost, the latter part 
having the support of LXX, Syriac, 
Targum, and Vulgate (see RVm’). The 
day that is coming will be one that is free 
from climatic discomforts. 

.7. one day: render Jt shall be one 
(long) day. It is known to Jehovah. 
not day, and not night seems to mean 
‘without day and night,’ i.e. without 
alternating light and darkness, but as 
the verse continues, unceasing light. 

8. living waters, i.e. running water, but 
here a figure of spiritual power flowing 
from Jerusalem over the surrounding © 
country, winter and summer, i.é. inces- 
santly, in contrast to the ‘natural streams 
of the country usually dry in summer (see 
under °). 

g. The universal supremacy of Jehovah, 
the monotheism of the Jew being accepted ~ 
byalllands. the Lord... one: cf. Dt 64. | 
his name one, i.e. not identified with other — 
gods, as had been the constant tendency, 


aes 


but universally recognized as Jehovah, = 
; : fon 


the one true God. cd 
to. Another transformation’ of the 


physical features of the land. The aye 


unique position of Jerusalem will be 
shown by her remaining lifted upon her 


high mountain while all the rest of the * , > 3 


| neighbouring’ country is depressed to the 


a“ 


level of the Jordan Valley (the Arabah); — ‘a 
the hills between Geba (six miles north of 4% 


~ j : ; rt 


Las 
a. %4 : 
* > 
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Jerusalem) and Rimmon (mod. Umm er- 
rumamin? thirty-five miles south-west 
of Jerusalem) being levelled to a plain, 
Benjamin’s gate: presumably at the 
north-east corner towards the territory of 
Benjamin. first gate or former. gate (not 
identified): perhaps on the north-west 
roughly opposite the Benjamin gate. 
corner gate: at the north-west corner ? 
—perhaps in apposition to ‘ the former 
gate,’ on the‘ site of ’ (place of) the former 
gate that had been demolished (see Jer 
3138). tower of Hananel: at the north-east 
corner near the Benjamin gate? See 
Neh 31, 12 °°. king’s winepresses : prob- 
ably at south-east corner near the king’s, 
garden (Neh 31°). The boundaries men- 
tioned probably cover the breadth (across 
the north wall) and the length (along the 
- east wall) of the city. 

II, curse: or as RVm ban. The 
technical word (of the root translated 
‘devote’: cf. Jos61’, etc.) for utterly 
destroying unclean things or persons. In 
the new Jerusalem all will be clean (cf. 
20 ff.), 

12-15. The fate of the enemies of Jeru- 
salem—a wasting plague will devour them 
(#7), leading to utter confusion and civil 
war (13). But Jerusalem will receive 
their wealth as spoil (14). Ctr, 4. 

13. Perhaps a reference to the constant 
wars between the Greek nobles after 
Alexander (cf. 11 §). 

14. Judah also shall fight against Jeru- 
salem seems foreign to the picture here, 
though appropriate earlier in reference 
to the quarrels between the capital and 
the rest of the province (cf. 11 14, 12 5 710), 
Some: would transpose the words to an 
earlier and more appropriate place, e.g. 
after 1 or ?.. Others would render ‘in 
Jerusalem,’ i.e. Judah will be on the side 
of Jerusalem and be found amongst the 
defenders of the city. 

15. as this plague: referring to that 
mentioned in #*, Animals will suffer as 


wellas men. It may be that ' originally 
followed }#; 1° and being out of place 
(see under 74). 

16-19. The fate of the remnant of the 
nations who are unwilling to submit to 
the religion of Jehovah. 

16, Of the surviving nations most will 
submit to Jehovah as King, and join in 
His worship as the giver of life, tabernacles 
being the great harvest festival to Jehovah 
the Source of life. 

17. Those who refuse will suffer, being, 
punished by drought and bad crops. 

18. Egypt will suffer equally with other 
nations, though she does not depend on 
rain for her crops, but on the flooding of 
the Nile. Omitneither shall it be (as LXX 
and Syriac), and remove the semicolon 
after upon them (see RVm). 

20, 21. The final and complete holiness 
of Jerusalem. Nothing will be common or 
unclean in the fully consecrated city. 

20. horses, instead of being cut off as 
symbols of war (as in 9 '°), will find their 
place in the new Jerusalem and be capable 
of consecration. the bells will bear the 
same words as the priest’s mitre (Ex 
28 36), pots used for meaner purposes 
will be as holy as the bowls used for the 
blood of the sacrifices (cf. 9 1°). 

21. every pot: even those in common 
use for mean purposes will be touched by 
the holiness of Jerusalem, and be as suit- 
able for sacrificial purposes as those 
specially set apart hitherto for ‘ holy ’ use. 
The passage is a great and inspiring 
vision of the possibility of the sanctifying 
of the common place. a Canaanite: 
better as RVm trafficker. The money- 
making traffickers, who probably ex- 
ploited the pilgrims to the Temple, will 
disappear (cf. the incident in Mt 21 }2; 
Jn 21°16), There may, however, be an 
allusion to the mercenary priests as 
rulers of the people, called ‘traffickers’ 
in 1111 in the emended text (see note 
ad loc.). 


MALACHI 
7 By Joun C. H. How 


(1) The Title (1 '),—The book is really 
anonymous, as ‘Malachi’ is probably 
not a personal name but an echo of 31 
“my messenger,’ which is what the word 
Malachi in Hebrew means. The LXX 
endorses this yiew in the title: Ovacle 
of the word of the Lord against Israel by 
the hand of his messenger. It is idle to 


’ 


speculate as to the identity of the writer. 


Jewish tradition preserved in the Targum _ 


assigned the work to Ezra: ‘ By the hand 
of my messenger whose name is called Ezra 
the Scribe.’ rs 


But there is no other ground for sup- ‘a 


posing that Ezra was the author, though — 
it may well be that the writer was a con- — 


2 
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temporary of Ezra, and probably the 
herald of his reforms. 

For the sake of convenience it is, how- 
ever, admissible to use the name Malachi 
to designate the writer. 

(2) The Date.—The prophecy clearly be- 
longs to the Persian age when Judah was 
under a ‘ governor ’ (1 §: cf. Hag 11; Neh 
514), and the references in the book all 
point to the period when the Exile was 
over and the Temple rebuilt, and the 
sacrificial worship in full vogue (cf. 1 719, 
33:10), The absence of any allusion to a 
recent return from exile seems to indicate 
that the work is long after 520 B.c. The 
community had settled down to normal 
life in Judah, and the first flush and excite- 
ment of return was over. 

Further, the abuses referred to by 


Malachi correspond very closely to those 


which Ezra and Nehemiah set themselves 
to remove. 

The book has, then, to do with the 
later rather than the earlier stage of 
the period after the return. 

The assigning of a more exact date 
depends on the view taken about the 
relative dates of Ezra and Nehemiah 
and the course of events in their days. 
The reader must here be referred to the 
Introduction to Ezra and Nehemiah 
(p. 285a). 

Space does not permit of a discussion 
of all the suggested dates. It must suffice 
to say that the view taken by the present 
writer is that Malachi prepares the way 
for the coming of Ezra in 398 (p. 288a), 
and should be assigned roughly to 400 B.c. 
The ministry of Nehemiah was over, and 
it had been only temporarily successful. 


_ After his decease the people lapsed again 


- -with success. 


into their former habits, and the priest- 
hood became more and more corrupt. 
But reform must come, the prophet is 
convinced. And reforms ave coming, for 
Ezra is at hand, and his work is to meet 
Malachi heralds his ap- 
proach. The prophecy found its first 
and immediate fulfilment in the arrival 
of Ezra and the effective reforms he 
accomplished. 

(3) The Circumstances under which the 
prophecy was uttered may now be de- 


- scribed more fully. 


Nehemiah’s reforms had failed, with 


perhaps the one exception of the observ- 


ance of the Sabbath (Neh 13 1*-2). 
{Note.—Malachi does not refer to any 


~was probably one of their number. 


had not reached the point of being an 
actual scandal.]} 

Mixed marriages between Jews and 
foreigners (2 14), infidelity to the marriage 
bond (24:15), social injustice ‘(2)1°, 3 5), 
refusal of ecclesiastical dues (31°), were 
common amongst the laity, whilst the 
priesthood had sunk to a very low level 
and connived at the failings of the laity 
(x 13:14, 28). The priests were guilty of 
partiality and favour in their demands 
and their interpretation of the law (2 °), 
whilst their ministrations at the altar just 
bored them (z 12 48), 

It would seem that the country was 
suffering from the effects of drought or 
pestilence, or both (2 2, 3 1% 11), which the 
prophet interpreted as a divine judgement 
on their conduct, not to be removed by 
mere ceremonial worship, however much 
wailing accompanied it (2 18), but which 
the people regarded as evidence that there 
was really after all no profit in practising 
religious worship. Not only was the 
country suffering from agricultural de- 
pression, but the province was under the 
government ofa Persian official. National 
pride was wounded, and hopes of real 
freedom and self-government seemed to 
be very faint. Such conditions tended to 
develop scepticism and complaints against 
the divine justice; and the voices of 
agitators and objectors were loud in pro- 
test, and the faith of simple folk was 
strained to the uttermost. Itseemed that 
God did not after all:love Jacob any more 
than Esau (1 2). 

(4) The Prophet’s Message.—Amidst the 
general scepticism and spiritual and mora] 
laxity there was to be found a small body 
of people who, whilst no doubt perplexed, 
yet stood firm and trusted their God in 
faith (3 16). The writer of the prophecy 
The 
divine Spirit came upon him and moved 
him to write an answer to sceptics and a 
challenge to the prevailing godlessness, 
and to put forward a ‘theodicy’ to 
strengthen the strained faith of the few 
who still hoped and trusted. He adopted 
an original mode of presenting his message. 
He set it in the form of an imaginary 
dialogue between himself and the objectors 
he is proposing to answer. A sceptic — 
questions some contentions of the prophet, . 


_and the prophet gives him his answer (see — 


1 #5, 7 & 7, 218,14 217), Perhaps the 
written prophecy is, so to speak, a later 
summary report of open-air preaching by 
the prophet in the streets and market ‘Of . 


Jerusalem, in which he has incorporated © 


the objections thrown at him by ‘ hecklers’ — 
in the crowd. He is fearless and out- _ 
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spoken, and does not shrink from vigorous 
denunciation of the officials in the Church, 
for he held the highest views of the true 
ideal of priesthood, and he saw that if the 
community was to be reformed the priest- 
hood. must first be purged (1%, 21°, 

3,4 

te those who questioned the justice 
of God (217, 3 14:15) he gave the answer 
that the mind of God would certainly be 
manifested in a decisive act of judgement 
(31°) when the veally pious and faithful 
would be vindicated, and the proud and 
stubborn, along with offenders against the 
moral law, would be declared guilty and 
condemned to extinction (3°, 43%: cf. 
also 1 *°5), Like many other Old Testa- 
ment teachers he unhesitatingly asserted 
that the prevalent drought and pestilence 
and consequent scarcity and suffering, 
so far from being evidence of the futility 
of worshipping God, were expressions of 
the divine condemnation of worship that 
was sacrilegious and profane, in which 
the laity were dishonest and the priests 
bored (z 10, 12 14, 10-12 

(5) The Lasting Value of the Book.— 
The prophet’s words may well be studied 
and pondered for. guidance and inspira- 
tion in these modern days. ‘They are the 
utterances of a man on fire with spiritual 
zeal, and deal with questions that were 
not merely local and temporary in their 
importance, but which have to be faced 
repeatedly in successive ages. Innocent 
suffering and the seeming failure of re- 
' ward to the righteous (314), with their 
accompaniment of doubt as to the moral 
governance of the universe, are problems 
that have exercised minds in all ages 
Malachi may not solve them, but his faith 
persists in maintaining that there will be 
an ultimate judgement when wrongs will 
be righted—and it is doubtful whether we 
can get much further than this even now; 
though, of course, the Christian faith 
introduces additional considerations. 

His strictures on unspiritual worship 
‘apply to-day as much as then. To him 
ritual and ceremonial offered a great 


_ challenge to the right spirit in worship, 


and had their distinct spiritual value. 
He supplements the teaching of the earlier 
prophets in this matter. They had to 
condemn devotion to ceremonial religion 


divorced from moral effort (cf. Is 11;. 
has to denounce | 


Am5 ape P Malachi 
laxity in externals as indication of spiritual 
apathy. . Worldly profit. and. self-interest 
led to niggardly giving both in the matter 


c i of Se seer and the payment of 


_ clergy (i 814, 3810), Men dared to offer 
: to Bob what Ha wouldn mever have dared 


to offer to their civil authorities. Their 
unready spirit in worship is perhaps 
contrasted with the ardent worship of 
heathen, in much the same way as the 
devotion of Moslems might be with the 
nominal religion of many churchmen. 
As so often happens, neglect of duty in 
worship was coupled with a low tone of 
morals both in social and sexual mat- 
ters. (21% 14-16, 35), In social matters 
the root of the evil was the desire for 
private gain then as now. In sexual 
matters the chief evil was infidelity to 
the marriage vow, accompanied, it seems, 
with disorder in families and the break- 
up of the right relations between parents 
and children (2 1416, 4%). This latter evil 
the prophet seemed to feel to be especially 
displeasing to Jehovah, and likely to lead 
to a curse on the whole land if not 
remedied. In these days as in those, any- 
thing that tends to destroy the sanctity 
of married life and the family brings with 
it a train of evils. The prophet has here 
a message for these days. Again, it is not 
fanciful to see something of an analogy, 
between the danger to religion of marriages 
outside the covenant in those days and 
‘mixed’ marriages in these days (21%). 
They so often result in a falling away from 
religion rather than the strengthening of 
religious practice in the family. 

Finally, the prophet’s indictment of an 
unworthy priesthood has its value to-day 
as then. It is a high ideal he sets forth 


for the priest (247), and the Christian 


priest can without much difficulty apply 
it to his own most sacred calling. The 
prophet saw that the first need was re- 
form of the ministry. Low ideals in the 
priesthood are bound to havea detrimental 
effect on the religion of the laity (3 %-4). 
Perfunctory performance of divine wor- 
ship (1 #218), failure to study and teach 
Christian truth and morals (2 7 8), class- 
favouritism and partiality (2%), are sins 
as deadly now as then, both to the priest 
and to the worshipping community. 

(6) The Interpretation and Application 
of the Prophecy.—As with all prophecy, so 
with Malachi, differing views about the 
mode and effect of inspiration will produce — 
differing ideas about legitimate lines of 
interpretation. This is not the place to — 
discuss the question fully, but it may be — 
said that we must interpret our prophet’s : 
words as having primarily a message 
intelligible to his own generation ; though, 
in so far as they proclaim some lasting — 
principle of divine truth, they may have — 


a much wider application and. s to <, 


subsequent ages, | In foretelling th ture — i 


(it must be. frankly aa) the. 
tie oe 
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was often mistaken with regard to the 
immediacy and the exact manner of the 
fulfilment of his words. * Yet his utter- 
ances may remain true as the expression, 
in local and topical form, of a divine mode 
of action or a divine principle, and find 
fulfilment on a scale and in a manner 
beyond ‘the prophet’s expectation. Two 
passages in Malachi call for special note: 

(2) 11. The AV rendering applies the 
prophecy to the future, and in doing so 
it is following an early Christian tradition 
Dr. Pusey in his Commentary cites quota- 
tions from Christian writers from Justin 
to Augustine illustrating the early inter- 
pretation of these words as prophetic of 
pure Christian worship in the Eucharist. 
It must, however, be admitted that there 
is some doubt whether the Hebrew will 
bear a future sense. The words may 
describe what was the case in the days of 
the prophet and not what would be in 
some remote future. We must in any 
case beware of reading into the passage 
a direct prophecy of the institution and 
continued use of the Eucharist by 
Christians in all lands, even though the 

' prophet may be speaking of the future 
(sée further note on the text). 

(6) 34 with 4 5. The two passages may 
be taken together, though it cannot be 
certain that the ‘ Elijah’ of 4° is to be 
identified with the messenger of 3 }. 

-It should be noted that, in the New 

. Testament, 31% and 45 are interpreted 
by our Lord Himself as prophetic of the 
coming of St. John the Baptist (Mt 11 2°, 
17 1013, Mk 12,9 113; Lk 117, 7 27), 

The similarities in character, manne 
of life and experience, between Elijah and 
John Baptist are marked. No doubt the 
prophecy led to the expectation of an 

actual return of Elijah from heaven, 

_ whither he had so mysteriously disap- 

_ peared (2 K 2: cf. Justin, Dialogue, 49). 

- But our Lord, by His application of the 


_ did, went before the Lord ‘in the spirit | 
_ and power of Elijah’ (Lk 1 1), adequately _ 


so 


with others, expected a 
nal manifestation of | 


Jehovah, visualized here under angelic 
form. The fulfilment far exceeded the 
prophecy, 

What of the effects of His coming 
and the manner of His work ? (2-4) , The 
prophet no doubt expected a coming of 
Jehovah for terrible judgement (he is 
like a vefiner’s five); and John Baptist 
echoed the same expectation, though he 
employed different imagery (cf. Mt 3 722). 

Neither of them had proved the full 
depth of the longsuffering love of God. 
Purging was indeed to take place, and a 
sacrifice pleasing to the Lord (4) to be 
offered. But the fulfilment differed from 
and really transcended the expectation, 
in the incarnate life, work, and death of 
Jesus. Yet the final judgement remains 
still to come, and our Lord endorsed the 
prophet’s expectation of that great event. 
Malachi’s words retain a message for all 
time, and their complete fulfilment is yet 
to be in the second coming of Christ (cf. 
Justin, Dialogue, 49, and Pusey ad loc.). 
But to find fulfilment of Malachi’s words 
in the events of the Gospels and the future 
coming of Christ for judgement is not to 
suggest that the prophet consciously antici- 
pated events that were to occur'400 years 
after. His message was primarily for his 
own time, and probably within his own 
time they found some measure of fulfil- 
ment in the coming of Ezra and the purg- 
ing’ and reformation he effected. The, 
prophet was conscious first of the need of 
reform; secondly, of the imminence of 
some crisis that would. issue in reform. 
His inspired insight into the mind and 
character of Jehovah led him to con- 
viction that Jehovah must and would 
manifest Himself in such action as the 
circumstances demanded; and he’ gives — 
forth an utterance that finds immediate 
fulfilment in the work of Ezra, but is not 
exhausted by it. His words lived on to. | 
find a further and richer fulfilment in the 
coming of John Baptist and the incarnate 


~ Lord; and their final fulfilment has yet 


to be. © 
(7) Malachi and Deuteronomy.—There 
are striking echoes of Deuteronomy in 


Malachi, both in phraseology and in spirit. aid 
The opening verses (}+#) at once sug- 


gest the theme constantly repeated in 


Deuteronomy—Jehovah’s love for His — 
people (Ha F407 TAs To 45723 PF}. inter Ooh 


marriage with foreigners (211) is specifi- ces 


cally forbidden only in Dt 7% and in Ex 


3416 (probably influenced by 'D). The — see é 
use of the name ‘Israel’ for the-people, 


t 


though they were almost entirely Judah- 


ites, may be,an echo of the use of Deuter- eer 
‘onomy (cf.12+5,21), To Malachi there = 


f 
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is no distinction between priests and 
Levites, which is again a mark of Deuter- 
onomy. His high estimate of the unique 
privilege and lofty vocation of Levi 
echoes the Levitical ideals of D (cf. 247 
with Dt 181, 21 >, 33°"). The humane 
spirit manifested in 3 (towards the 
hireling, the widow, the fatherless and the 
stranger) is a note of Deuteronomy (see 
DE1TO1% 29) 24 1931) eas), 1g) thoroughhy, 
Deuteronomic in language and idea, and 
there can be little doubt that the law of 
Moses there mentioned is Deuteronomy 
itself. In fact, it is probable that 
Deuteronomy was the only codified form 
of law which the prophet knew. The 
fuller law (roughly as we know it in the 
Levitical books of the Pentateuch) was 
not yet published in Judwa. Ezra was to 
bring it with him from Babylon, and to 
promulgate it shortly after Malachi’s 
date (see p. 289a). But Deuteronomy 
was thoroughly familiar to the prophet. 
He had studied it and imbibed its spirit, 
and was dominated by its influence. 
There is, however, one passage in which 
it has been thought the prophet shows 
acquaintance with the regulations of the 
priestly code (P), which Ezra brought 
from Babylon. In 3° it has been main- 
tained, he requires the laity to conform 
rather to the orders of P than of Deuter- 
onomy in paying the whole tithe into the 
Temple. It is argued that Deuteronomy 
only allows the Levites a share in and 
not the whole of the tithes, except in 
the third year; and further it provides 
that the tithe should be eaten at a 
local sanctuary near the worshipper’s 
home, as one element in sacrificial offer- 
ine Se0, Edt. 12 1774" 5422-8? 26,185) In 
Nu 18 #1-24 (P), on the other hand, it is 
provided that the Levite shall have the 
full tithe. But it must be remembered 
that in Malachi’s day conditions were 
very different from those of the days when 
the Deuteronomic laws were first drawn 
up. Not only had the local sanctuaries 
gone, and only one, Jerusalem, remained, 


but the territory of the people was much 
reduced, and all were living within easy | 


range of the city. Further, all Levites had 
probably now taken up their abode in the 
city (cf. Neh 131%1!%), The local Levite 
had gone. The altered conditions had 
led to a development of the law in 
practice, though there might not have 
been as yet any actual authoritative 
written law on the subject. 


law, and were withholding part of the 


_ tithe in consequence. Malachi is simply 
" z F ’ 630 z oe pie ~ 


) t Perhaps the — 
negligent worshippers were taking advan- 
_ tage of the difficulty of fulfilling the written | 


mn 


calling on them to act up to Dt 12% 1% 7 
under the new conditions. They must 
pay their full dues, even though the letter 
of the law with its reference to local 
sanctuaries and neighbouring Levites 
was not practicable. In due course the 
revised practice received official sanction 
by being admitted to the statute-book 
(Nu 18 21-44), 

[Note.—It is assumed in the above 
that Deuteronomy definitely incorporates 
ancient laws drawn up to regulate worship, 
etc., in the days before the abolition of the 
local sanctuaries and the limitation of 
sacrificial worship to Jerusalem (see A. C. 
Welsh, The Code of Deuteronomy).] 

For the various laws on tithe see note 
on Neh 10 #”. 
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.I. 1. burden: RVm better. Malachi, 
as RVm (v.s.). 
2-5. The first objection answered. 


Jehovah does love Jacob (=the people 
of Israel) in spite of appearances. 
(=Edom) had recently suffered some 
disaster, and their hope of recovery was 
vain; but Israel had been re-established 
in Jerusalem after their exile, though they 
might besufferingnow. Israeland Edom, 
though akin and traditionally the de- 
scendants of twin brothers (Gen 25 #27), 
were time-long enemies. What disaster 
to Edom is here referred to is uncertain, 
but it may have been the invasion of 
their territory by the Nabateans who 
settled in the conquered land. The date 
is uncertain. The Edomites secured a 
footing in South Judea with Hebron as 
their capital, and during the Maccabean 
wars harassed the Jews, but Judas 
Maccabeeus and John Hyrcanus success- 
fully invaded their country, and the latter 
compelled them to adopt Judaism. Later, 
however, an Idumzan (Edomite) became, 


through Roman influence, King of the Jews, ' 


in the person of the hated Herod the Great. 
2b, 3a. Quoted by St. Paul (Rom 9g 38). 
6-8. The second objection (of the priests) 
answered. They plead ‘Not guilty.’ 
to the charge of contempt of Jehovah’s 
Name (’). They cannot see that there is 
any cause for the depression under which 
the land is suffering. The answer is that 
the priests have been offering blemished 
“sacrifices, an indication of their con- 


Esau - 


tempt for the service of the sanctuary. — 


Carelessness about the sanctuary and 


holy things is the outward expression of | 


z 


low spiritual tone. ° 


< 
hy 
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7- bread, ie. food, in reference to the 
sacrifices. The table, etc. Their conduct 
implied that they thought this, though 
they would not have used the exact words. 

8. See Lev 22 2% 22(H). governor: see 
Hag 1! and Neh 5 !4. 15, 

9-11. The indictment of the priests. 

9. And now, I pray you. Ironical. The 
priests may try the line of entreating God’s 
favour, but it will be useless in their 
present attitude. They are to blame for 
the present alienation of Jehovah (read 
as RVm from your hand). accept any of 
your persons: better than RVm. Here, as 
in and commonly, the words are literally 
lift up (your) faces. The thought is of 
the lifting up of a face of a prostrate 
suppliant as a sign of acceptance of the 
petition. 

1o. Far better to shut up the Temple 
altogether than profane it by such un- 
worthy offerings. 

11. A much disputed passage. It is 
not clear whether the prophet is referring 
to what is actually the case in his own 
day (RV) or whether he is depicting a 
future ideal as a vivid present (AV and 
RVm). Either interpretation of the He- 
brew is defensible, and scholars are divided 
on the matter. If RV rendering is right, 
the reference must be either to Jewish 
worship in Gentile lands such as Egypt 
and Babylon, or to the sincere but ignorant 
worship offered by heathen in many parts, 
and more acceptable to Jehovah on 
account of its sincerity than the heartless 
and formal worship of the Jews in Jeru- 


_ salem. But to the former reference it must 


be objected that, in at least the literal 
sense, incense (i.e. sacrificial worship) was 
not being offered to Jehovah by Jews 


~ amongst Gentiles, except possibly in the 


| Jewish Temple at Elephantine in Egypt. 
Objection to the latter is found first in 
the fact that heathen sacrifice, however 
sincere, was not offered unto the Name of 


q Jehovah, and secondly in the fact that 


it is highly dubitable whether a writer 
of the age of Malachi could possibly 


_ have adopted so liberal a view of hea- 


then worship as to regard it as accepted | 


by Jehovah as offered in His Name. 
Christian tradition has always adopted 


q the interpretation which appears in AV 


J 
_ 
‘ 

q 


ou 


ate 


: 
on 
4 


and RVm, making the reference to a 


_ future age when Jehovah will be wor- 
_ shipped far and wide in Gentile lands. 


This interpretation cannot be ruled out 
as impossible, though it must be admitted 
that the construction in the Hebrew is not 
the usual ‘ prophetic perfect ’ commonly 


event vividly as.a present reality. It 


ground. 


sed by the prophets to depict a future 
es 631 
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may, however, be a variation of the more 
usual construction, and we may be right 
in regarding the verse as a prevision of 
a future ideal. Justin, Tertullian, Irenzus, 
and many later writers saw in the words a 
direct prophecy of the Christian Eucharist. 
Though we cannot admit that the prophet 
actually foresaw the institution and the 
repeated offering of the Eucharist in the 
Christian Church (the pure offering), yet 
we may claim that in the spread of 
Christian worship from the rising to the 
setting of the sun in Gentile lands his 
words are finding a fulfilment beyond his 
highest expectation. 

12. ye say, i.e. in effect, by your action, 
asin’, the fruit thereof, even: omit. The 
words (one word in Hebrew) are probably 
due to a corruption of the word for ‘ is 
contemptible,’ which follows it in the text. 
Translate and his meat is contemptible. 

13, 14. The priests (a) are bored_and 
contemptuous, and (6) think anything 
will do for the Temple offering, whilst 
the laity (#4) think likewise. 

14. Translate And hath in his flock a 
male, and voweth it, but sacrificeth unto 
the Lord a blemished one. The layman 
promises his best by vow, but actually 
offers an inferior animal. For the law 
see Lev 22 184 (H). is terrible, i.e. feared 
or reverenced (11 v..). 

II. 1-10. Jehovah’s wrath must break 
over the priests, whose conduct is in such 
marked contrast to the ideal of the Levi- 


tical tribe entrusted with the sacred 


ministry (cf. Dt 33 &1). 

3. Behold, I will rebuke, etc. The text 
is cortupt. Read (asin 1 S 2%) J will cut 
off your arm, i.e., render you useless for 
your profession. LXX and Vulgate both 
read ‘arm’ here for seed. The words 
are similar. ‘Seed’ is inappropriate in 
this context, as the Levite did not till the 


the reference is either to the seed of the 
ground farmed by the laity, the tithes 
of which were given to the Levites, or 
to the farms unlawfully developed by the 
Levite in the days of Nehemiah (see Neh 


131°) when the laity were withholding © 


their tithes. 


4. might be, ie. might stand or remain. \ 


The judgement of Jehovah is for a 
remedial purpose. The Levites had dis- 


regarded the covenant, but Jehovah 
The Levites forfeit their _ 
privileges by their disregard of their — 


cannot do so. 


obligations; but Jehovah’s purpose is to 
purify.and renew (cf. 3 * *). , 


Levi=the tribe of Levi, the priestly. 
tribe (see p. 6302). 


For the covenant 
f, Dt-18 45, 33 8, 


If, however, the text is kept, - 


II.] 
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5. The terms of the covenant. The 
Hebrew is not very clear, and the English 
versions are not accurate. Better thus, 
omitting that he might, and altering the 
English punctuation: My covenant was 
with him. Life and peace (offered on my 
side)—and I gave them him, Fear (due 
on his side)—and he feared me and stood 
im awe of my name. 

6. The law of truth: better Tvue 
Torah (or direction). See under Hag 2”. 
The reference is not to a written code of 
law, but to oral decisions given by the 
priests as occasion required (cf. Dt 17 *1*). 
‘The priesthood is conceived of as 
much more than a body of men set for 
the exact performance of the ritual... . 
It is rather an agency endowed with great 
possibilities as a positive force for in- 
struction and reproof in righteousness’ 
(1.C.C. ad loc.). 

7. knowledge: not merely of correct 
ritual and the ceremonial law. It was 
possible for priests to know such things 
according to the traditional standards 
and yet not ‘know the Lord’ (cf. Jer 
87%). Nor merely intellectual know- 
ledge, but such a knowledge of God as 
issued in moral conduct and spiritual 
desire (cf. Hos 41°, 6°). the law, i.e. oral 
teaching and counsel about the things of 
God (cf. §), The priest should be the 
spokesman of Jehovah’s, mind. the 
messenger: Hebrew Mal’ach, the word 

commonly translated ‘angel’ (cf. 31), 
hence Mal’achi=my messenger (see 
- p. 626a); perhaps used of the priest in 
. Ec 5 *, but nowhere else. Compare the 
_ exhortation in the Ordinal in the Book of 
“2 Common. Prayer. 
ay 8, 9. The Levites of the prophet’s day 
: - contrasted with the tre ideal just 
sketched. 7, 

8. in the law: better by direction. The 
counsel of the priests hindered rather than 
helped progress in true godliness. | 

g. The priesthood had lost its prestige 

_ - amongst the laity through its corruption. 
___The past tense (have I) may be the Hebrew 
‘prophetic perfect’ to denote a certainty 
in the future=will I, have had respect 

_ of persons, i.e. shown partiality, fearing 


4 ___ the wealthy and important but despising 
_.__ and oppressing the poor. 
; _. to may either be connected with the 


of persons’ just denounced and now 


_.such as is revealed by Neh 5. It has 


| many commentators connect it with the 


preceding, havingreference to the ‘respect 
shown to be a denial of the essential | 
unity of the people, or it may stand by 
itself as dealing with a wider social evil 


_ nothing to,do with what follows, though | 


following verses. one father; either Jacob 
the ancestor of the race, or God (cf. 
Dt :3278s01s 63 28) 

11-16, Two current social scandals: 
(a) intermarriage with foreigners 1 }*); 
(b) divorce (eons 

II, 12. Foreign marriages—the first 
scandal. 

11. in Israel. Some would omit the 
reference to Israel as uncalled for at this 
period when the northern tribes were 
scattered far and wide. But it may be 
that Malachi uses ‘Israel’ as he uses 
‘ Jacob’ in 1? as the designation of the 
chosen people descended from Jacob 
(Israel), of whom only a remnant (Judah) 
now remained. Compare the. use of 
‘Israel’ in the title 11 and in 1%... It 
is probably due to the influence of 
Deuteronomy on the mind of the prophet. 
daughter of a strange god, i.e. women of 
foreign (non-Israelite) race who worship 
their foreign gods. See Dt7?*: cf. Ezr 
9.254Neh 4342 ah. ; 

12. The Lord will cut off: better as 
an imprecation, May the Lord cut off. 
him that waketh, etc. An instance of 
the use of a combination of opposites to 
express totality; ‘the caller and the 
called’ together represent every in- 
dividual. In the Hebrew the expression 
is alliterative and was perhaps proverbial, 
Compare a similar idiom in 1K 14? 
21 *!, etc., and perhaps also in Zech 81°, 
The prophet calls for the extermination 
of all posterity from the family of the 
offender. 

13-16. Divorce —the 
scandal. ' 
I3. again, i.e. in the second place. ye 
cover: RV implies that the divorced 
women came weeping to the sanctuary, 
and the offerings are not accepted by 
Jehovah on accouut of the wrongs. in- 
flicted on the outraged wives. But it is 
better to translate ‘ye cover,’ etc., ‘because 
he regardeth not,’ etc. Some disaster. . 
had happened. betokening Jehovah’s dis- 
pleasure and His refusal to accept the - 
offerings. ah 
14. Wherefore? The. people ask 
calmly what they, have done to incur 
Jehovah’s displeasure. Because: the 
prophet’s, answer. It is this practice of — 
cruel divorce that has displeased Him. _ 
wife of thy covenant, i.e. wife by solemn 
and holy contract to which Jehovah was. 
witness, It' may, however, mean a wife 
from the covenant people—a_fellow- 
Israelite put away in favour of a. for sign 

WMOMAD 255 footy says thine levine pups 
. 1§a. Very difficult and almost ce 
corrupt. Various attempts. 


second social 


: 
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to give sense, but none are satisfactory. : 
RV seems to refer the words to the original 
creation of the one man Adam: ‘ (Only) 
one was made at the beginning, though 
he (God) had enough spirit or life avail- 
able to create more. And if it is asked 
why God limited his creation to one, the 
answer is that he could only trust one 
pair to produce godly otispring.” RVm 
interprets differently: ‘ No one who had 
even a remnant of the (divine) Spirit 
in him has (ever) done (such a thing) 
(as to divorce his true wife). Or what ? 
(meaning ?). Is there anyone now who 
seeks to produce godly seed (by a holy 
matriage within the covenant)?’ The 
versions really give’ no help and. make 
no sense.. The Targum paraphrases, intro- 
ducing a reference to Abraham as the ‘one’ 

. chosen that he might rear a godly seed. 
Various emendations and further inter- 
pretations have been offered, but all are 
mere guesses, and it is unprofitable to 
spend time in studying them. It is best 

_ to admit that the passage is corrupt and 
the original sense lost. Most probably 
there was a reference to Gen 2 24°, before 
the text became confused. 

16. I hate, etc. This involves an 
_emendation in the text. The exact 

. Hebrew is as RVm. Some suggest the 
rendering ‘ He who hates and puts away 
(his wife), saith the Lord,’ etc., ‘ covers his 

_ clothing with violence.’ The latter phrase. 

_ is difficult and unique. putting away, i.e. 
divorce: cf. Dt 24 14 (the Old Testament 
concession), and Mk 103* (the New Testa- 
ment teaching). 

17. Another objection voiced. What 

evidence was there for the existence of a 

- moral judge of the world? A persistent 

* question in the minds of troubled Hebrews 

(cf. Pss 37 and 73 and the Book of Job). 
The verse really introduces the following 

passage 3 16. 

III. 1-6 (7a). The prophet foresees an 
inevitable demonstration of Jehovah’s 
_ wrath on the Levites and on the immoral _ 
_ laity. He will show Himself to be Judge 
_ in spite of their scepticism. , 


[T12. 


may mean.either ‘ messenger ’ or ‘ angel,’ 
Probably in this: verse it means ‘ mes- 
senger’ in the first part, where the refer- 
ence is to an expected herald of the 
coming of the Lord, a human being, prob- 
ably a prophet (cf. Is 40 *)—perhaps the 
Elijah of 4°. In the second part it prob- 
ably =angel. Here the expression ‘ angel 
of the covenant ’ is in apposition to ‘ the 
Lord, whom ye seek,’ and the reference 
is probably to the ‘ angel of the presence,’ 
who is virtually a manifestation of 
Jehovah Himself (see note on Zech 1 41; 12), 
There may be an echo of Ex 23 ®8 hete: 
cf. also Is 63 ®°. The opening words of the 
verse appear to be quoted (freely but not 
exactly) in Mt 11!°; Mk 12; Lk 1 76, 7 27, 
in reference to St. John Baptist, who 
heralded the coming of the Lord in His 
incarnate life, though He came then not 


for judgement, but for the salvation of 


the world (see Introduction, p. 6294): 

2. the day: cf.Am 51%; Zephi7?. The 
terror of the Lord’s coming for purgation. 

3. the sons of Levi, i.e. the priesthood. 
The first necessity is a purging of, the 
corrupt representatives of the priest- 
hood. 

5. But the laity will be judged too—for 
superstitious practices, sexual immorality, 
perjury, social injustice, neglect of the 
fear of God. 

6. Difficult as it stands. therefore: 
MT has simply and. Attempts are made 
to preserve the MT and make sense, e.g. 
“Ye are not utterly consumed because 
my purpose for you stands. 
must be thoroughly purged.’ But the 
interpretations are rather forced. LXX 
and Syriac render (in effect) ‘And you, 


sons of Jacob, have not desisted (’) from | 


the wickedness of your fathers, Ye 
have turned aside,’ etc., linking the verse 
on to the next one. . This perhaps indi- 


cates the original sense of the Hebrew now 


corrupt. 9 ; ; 
7a. From the days of : see previous note 


and read from the wickedness of your 
fathers. ve 
7b-12. The prophet appeals for re-— 


Ye have turned aside, etc.: 


But ye: 


I. whom ye seek. Perhaps ironical, as | pentance, but so self-satisfied are the or 
also whom ye delight in. They protessed | people that they can see no need forat.25 ets 
to seek a God of judgement and an 8. Will a man. The prophet’s answer Rise |e 


authoritative -Tepresentative of Jehovah 


e word | the famine and plague will cease (cf tea 
AMR PS ESE Pe Hy 


By ie Mr We os hero ¥ ee AS 
, +. i mn ¥ as | as 


additional advantage of a well-hatboured 
ee. Re cae ! 634 


iit.] 

Jit, 2 ff.). the whole tithe: see In- 
troduction, §7. the devourer, i.e. locust 
(cf. Jl 1 *). 


13-IV. 3. Another objection of the 
questioners met. The seeming injustice 
of God’s ways led to doubts about the 
practical wisdom of trying to serve God. 
The prophet is convinced of an ultimate 
judgement and a final vindication of the 
righteous, in spite of the seeming injustice 
of the present. 

13. stout, i.e. defiant. 

14,15. Arecurring problem for thought 
in the Old Testament (see 21’). It was 
expected that ‘ righteousness ’ would pay 
materially and financially, but the ex- 
pectation was constantly disappointed. 
Experience showed that. material pros- 
perity often accompanied moral obliquity, 
and that the ‘ good ’ and ‘ innocent ’ often 
suffered terribly. Here the prophet meets 
the qiiestioners with the assertion that 
there will be a final and manifest judge- 
ment; afid he seems to expect it in the 
near future. 

16. The inner circle of the faithful few 
take courage from mutual counsel, re-+ 
fusing to be moved from faith by the 
arguments of the sceptics. The prophet 
is convinced that their names are written 
in heaven (cf. Lk io 2°). 

17. I do make: better in the day when 
IT act (take action). peculiar treasure: cf. 
Ex 19 5, etc. (of all Israel). Here only of 
the faithful kernel of the nation. Cf. 1 P2°® 
—of the Church. 

18-IV. 3. The judgement will be a 
manifest and final discrimination between 
the evil and the good. 

IV. 2. the sun of righteousness . . . his 
wings. his=¢ts, archaic, not personal. 
Hebrew key, of sun (fem.). righteousness 
=here, as often, vindication of integrity. 
The whole passage might be paraphrased 


MALACHI 


thus: ‘ Your integrity will be clearly 
vindicated by Jehovah. It will shine out 
like the rising sun with healing rays over 
the darkness of your gloom and depression 
and disappointment.’ sun of righteous- 
ness=(virtually) righteousness (vindica- 
tion) as the sun. It must be observed 
that in the original application of the 
passage there is probably no allusion to a 
person under the figure of the sun, though 
Christian writers have naturally and 
aptly applied the figure to our Lord. The 
capital ‘S’ of the AV arises out of that 
application. 

3. Ido make = act: see 31’. 

4-6. Conclusion.—Moses and Elijah— 
the Law and the Prophets—each have 
their part to play in preparing the people 
for the great day. Moses in the Law sets 


the moral and ethical standard; the . 


prophet calls for its application to life 


(cf. the appearances at the transfigura- 


tion of our Lord, Mk 9 4, etc.). 

4. the law of Moses... Horeb... 
Statutes and judgements. Probably the 
reference is primarily to Deuteronomy, 
as the phraseology suggests. Horeb is 
the name D uses for the sacred mountain, 
which P terms Sinai. 

5. Elijah. His mysterious disappear- 
ance (2 K 2) led to the expectation of his 
reappearance. Our Lord found fulfilment 
of the prophecy in the coming of John the 
Baptist (Mt 11 4; Mk 9": cf. alsoLk 1 1’; 
see Introduction, § 6). 

6. to: better than RVm ‘with.’ The 
verse indicates that dissensions had arisen 
between the older and younger generations, 
and had reached very serious proportions. 
Family life was in danger of disintegration 


—perhaps one of the inevitable accom-_ 
paniments of laxity about the marriage 


bond. (sea 2:*+ 14 18s ch Dkr i)o° the 


eatth =the land (of Israel). 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND 


Introdtictory : 
SHUT in between the Mediterranean on 


the one side and the desetts of Arabia on — 


the other, the narrow isthmus of habit- 
able land which links the valleys of Nile 
and Euphrates has formed from time 
immemorial a landbridge for the passage 
of caravans and the mareh of armies. __ 

_Syria, the northern section of this bridge, 
with her wide inland plains, enjoys the 


By W. J. Puytuian ADAMS 


| seaboard. Palestine, its southward con-, 


tinuation, is in both respects less fortunate. 
The eastern-setting currents along the 
African coast have banked her shores 
with sand almost as far north as Carmel, 


and given them that smooth inhospitable | 


curve which has daunted every mariner 


except the indomitable Greek. She has — 
therefore had-no share in the seafaring — 


adventures of Phoenicia; her history’ ha 


been continental, and even thus her 
le has been usually a passive one. Her 
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physical resources are meagre. She is for 
the most part a mountainous country of 
grey limestone hills where few trees grow 
and springs are rare and precious. Her 
richest cornland ‘ties in the Plains of 
Esdraelon and Philistia, but unfortun- 
ately these have profited her but little 
in the past, since it is they which formed 
the sole means of passage over the 
landbridge of the ancient empires. Thus 
Palestine was for centuries No Man’s 
Land or Any Man’s Land. The very 
regions which should have brought her 
wealth were forced to minister to the 
warring ambitions of her neighbours, and 
while Tyre became the pioneer of ocean 
highways, Palestine was herself a path 
trampled beneath the feet of conquerors. 


Climate and Population 


The poverty of her water supply has 
always been a serious factor in the history 
of the Holy Land. The winter rains are 
normally very heavy, and in addition to 
these there are lighter falls in autumn 
and early spring (‘former’ and ‘ latter’ 
tains), but most of the water is instantly 
absorbed through the porous rock or 
carried off in cataracts down steep 
Tavines (wadis), whose beds are dry 
through the greater part of the year, 
The Palestinian, exposed for long months 
to the scorching glare of the sun, is thus 
compelled to depend either upon the 
sparsely scattered springs, or upon his 
own wells and rock-hewn cisterns (Jer 21%). 
Usually, where both are available, these 
are to be found together, since in a bad 
year even the strongest springs are known 

- to fail before the autumn, and few of 

_ them at best provide a copious supply. 

The chief result of this ever-present menace 

- has been to restrict the number of habit- 

able sites in Palestine, and to fix each in 

_ the neighbourhood of one of these ancient 

sources of supply. It is for this reason 

_ that so many of the towns have been built 

and rebuilt for centuries over the same 

spot, so that the history of a site can often 

_ be discovered from an expert examination 

of its debris. Many are now mere f¢ells 

(‘ desolate heaps,’ cf. Jer 49°), and it is 

these which are even now giving us back 
the buried secrets of the Holy Land. 


General Divisions 
Palestine is a country of marked 


he ce alle 


seem to have been also distinguished by 
the racial difference of their inhabitants. 


ite and Jebusite and Amorite dwell 


physical divisions, some at least of which - 


malek dwelleth in the Negeb, and the 


in the mountains, and the Canaanite 
dwelleth by the sea, and along by the side 
of Jordan’ (Nu13). This report of 
the spies serves as an admirable intro- 
duction to the geography of the Holy 
Land, which may be roughly described 
as a central block of mountains sur- 
rounded on three sides by plains, and 
on the fourth by the deep rift of the Jordan 
valley. The isolation of these mountains, 
in which the religion of Israel was nur- 
tured and preserved, is strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact that the country de- 
fives its present, as it derived its ancient, 
name not from the hill country but from 
the inhabitants of the seacoast. It is 
only by Jews and Christians that it has 
been remembered as the ‘ Land of Israel.’ 
Its, general divisions, which must in- 
clude some not mentioned above, may be 
conveniently arranged and studied -as 
follows: 


I. The South Country (the Negeb). 

II. The Maritime Plain (Philistia, in- 
cluding the Shephélah, and 
Sharon). 

III. The Plains of Esdraelon and Acre, 

IV. The North Country (Galilee, in- 

__ cluding Gennesaret), 

V. The Central Range (Samaria, Mount 
Ephraim, and Judea). 

VI. The Great Rift (the Jordan Valley 
and Dead Sea). : 

VII. Eastern Palestine. 


I. The Negeb (‘the South ’—Gen 13}, 
24%; Jos1o*, etc.).— The traveller 
moving northwards from FE] Kantara on 
the Suez Canal will find little to gladden | 
the eyes till he has passed the Egyptian 
frontier at Rafa (Gk., Raphia). The oasis 
of palms at El Arish, whose wadi may be 
identified with the ‘brook of Egypt’ 


-(Nu 34°, etc.), is the sole break in the 


monotony of tufted sandy hillocks and 
low scrub which form the scenery of the 
southern wilderness. Even north of Rafa 
the country seems hardly more cheerful. 
The panorama from any high point near 
the track will only disclose wide undu- 
lating stretches of bare downs, crested at 
long intervals with sparse cactus en- 
closures and an_ occasional building. — 
This poverty-stricken expanse, which 
extends from the Mediterranean to the 
south end of the Dead Sea, is the ‘South _ 
Country’ or Negeb of the Bible. Its 
sandy soil is capable only of the lightest — 
cultivation, and its pasturage is equally . 
poor, yet it contrives to maintain a semi- 
nomadic: population’ of Bedouin (the 


Biblical Amalekites, Nu 13 °°), and thus 


provides a link between the pastoral and 
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agricultural types of society. To-day, as 
of old, its inhabitants scrape the soil with 
their oddly assorted teams of camel and 
donkey or quarrel fiercely round one of 
the precious wells with which the labour 
of their ancestors had furnished them 
(cf. Gen 2617 f.), To-day, as of old, they 
come in crowds for their marketing to 
Gaza or Beersheba, but it is more rarely 
and in smaller numbers that they pene- 
trate into the mountains of Judea or find 
-their way into the fertile maritime plain. 
In patriarchal times the Negeb seems to 
have been held by the more highly civilized 
power of the Canaanites (Nu 211, 33 *°), 
who are sometimes by an anachronism 
described as Philistines (Gen 21 **, etc.). 
Their fortresses were situated on the main 
caravan routes or commanded some pass 
into the hills, lateral communication 
being ensured by their proximity to one 
of the great wadis which run down in 
long curves from the mountains to the sea. 
It is thus that we account for the position 
of Gerar (Gen 101%, 201, etc.), now Tell 
Jemmeh on the Wadi Ghuzzeh (Wadi 
of Gaza); of Beersheba, whose ancient 
site was at Tell es Seba on the same 
wadi facing directly up the main pass of 
Hebron; of Sharuhen (Jos 19 ®), now Tell 
esh Sheriah on the wadi of the same name. 
‘All vestige of building has: long since 
disappeared from these rounded weather- 
worn mounds, but they still survive as 
monuments of the well-organized kingdom 
of Arad (the name lingers at Tell Arad, 
east of Beersheba), which repulsed: the 
first northern movement of Israel (Nu 
14 *°, 211). The Byzantine mosaic map 
of Medeba shows this region thickly 
dotted with settlements, some of which, 
like Elusa (Khalasa), might even be called 
cities; but the effort to reclaim the wilder- 
ness failed to survive the uprooting of 
Christianity by Islam, and the Negeb 
aS we see it now is probably much as it 
was when Abraham first came to sojourn 
in Gerar (Gen 20), 

II. The Maritime Plain—(a) The Plain 


of Philistia (including the Shephélah) — 


After crossing the Wadi Ghuzzeh less 


_ than two miles from the sea} the traveller 


finds himself in a small plain narrowing 


_ to a gap between the lofty sand-dunes of 


_the coast and a barrier of rolling foothills. 
In this gap, commanding the great high- 
road between north and south, stands 
Gaza, surrounded by its palm trees, its 
watered fields, and its orchards of fig and 


olive. Beyond it is the beginning of the 
’ \Philistine Plain. In Greek and Byzantine 
___ times the city boasted a port, but its im- 
____ portance as the southern door of Palestine 
Eich iba et 25 Do 636 
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andthe market for all the caravans of the 
desert has ever lain on land and not at 
sea. Its vital strategic value and the 
great natural strength of its defences 
were amply proved in the late war, but 
they had already been recognized and 
tested: for centuries. Every great con- 
queror who has passed this way has 
found himself forced to knock first at the 
gates of Gaza. 

The plain to which it is the key takes 
its name from the Philistine invaders 
(Egyptian, Purusatu), who after their 
repulse from Egypt by Ramses III 
(c. 1190 B.c.) set up in it their small 
confederacy of five city-states, and for a 
time made themselves masters of the 
greater part of Palestine. It is to them 
that we owe the present name of the 
country. Though they belonged to the 
‘ sea-peoples’ of the far north-west, only 
one of their cities, Ashkelon (Ascalon) is 
actually on the coast, and even here the 
choice of site did not belong to the new- 
comers, for Ascalon was famous long 
before their arrival, and its situation is 
more probably due to its unusually good 
supply of well-water than to any mari- 
time ambitions. Like all other cities on 
this coast it is devoid of even the sem- 
blance of a natural harbour. Some miles 
to the north-west of it Ashdod (Esdud:. 
Azotus, Ac 8 *°) stands, like Gaza, athwart 
the main road, and beyond it is Jamnia 
(Yebnah), famous in later days for its 
Rabbinical school. On the shore there 
is no trace of an ancient site till we come 
to Joppa (Jaffa); and the two remaining 
cities of the Philistines, Gath and Ekron, 
though not yet satisfactorily identified, 
must certainly be sought inland. It is 
indeed along the eastern side of the plain 
that most of its ancient cities are to be 
found, though their old names are many 
of them still unknown. On this side the 
plain, which is for the most part a red, 
featureless expanse of gently undulating 
corn and pasture land, swells up into 
loftier contours and forms at the abrupt 
foot of the Judean mountains a line of, 


detached and hilly down-country which 


gained from the Hebrews the separate 
title of Shephélah (RV ‘lowland,’ Jos 
10 *, 11 16) etc,; Sephela,’’'s. Mac 12°), 
It was on the prominent spurs and 
amongst the rich cornfields and olive 


groves of this region that the older in- 


habitants of the plain preferred to make 
their homes, and here as elsewhere their 
under which their towns lie buri As 


| we study these a fresh point of interest. 
| emerges, and we realize that the Sh 
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was valuable not merely for its fertility, 
but still more because it formed a con- 
venient barrier against the inhabitants 
of the mountain range. A glance at 
the map will show that wherever there is 
a pass or outlet from the mountains (and 
these inevitably follow the course of the 
great valleys), there-also at its mouth, 
stationed on some brow or eminence of 
the Shephélah, is one of. those ancient 
fortress-sites which the Bible ascribes: to 
the domain of the Amorites (Jos 105). 
So it is that we find in the Wadi el Hesy 
what is probably the ruin of Eglon (Tell el 
Nejileh), while at its opening was the 
famous city of Lachish (Tell el Hesy). A 
little further north the vast mound of 
Arak el Menshiyeh (Gath [?]) hides an un- 
known fortress which commanded one of 
the ascents to Hebron. East of it, in the 
very heart of the Shephélah, Moresheth 
Gath, or Mareshah (Tell Sandahannah, 
Jos 15 “4, etc.), controls the Valley of 
Zephathah (2 Ch 141°) and the network 
of roads which meets at Beit Jibrin 
(Eleutheropolis). 

This latter town, which became famous 
under the Romans, has well been called 
“the true capital of the Shephélah.’ From 
it the old Roman roads lead away, by 
Lachish to Gaza, by the Wadi el Afranj 
(‘ Valley of the Franks ’’=Crusaders) to 
Hebron, northwards to the Vale of Elah 
and westwards into the Philistine Plain. 
in later years the Crusaders themselves 
called it Gibelin and made it their base 
against Ascalon. They have left behind 
them the ruins of their Gothic church. 

The Vale of Elah (Wadi es Sunt, 1S 
17 *) is the next great valley to the north, 
and it in turn was commanded at its 
mouth by a mighty fortress, now called 
Tell es Safi (Libnah [?], Jos 10%"), We 
actually hear of one Philistine invasion 
along this pass (1 S 17"), but the historic 
victory of David near Shocoh (Shuweikeh) 
doubtless marks only a single episode in 

years of desperate resistance. In the 


Wadi es Sur, not far south of the battle- 


field, Aduliam (Aid-el-Ma) and Keilah 
_ (Kela) recall his later trials and triumphs 
Bt. S22 % 23"). 
_ Northward again lies the Vale of Sorek 
_ (Wadi es Surar, Jg 16 4), the route of 
_ the modern railway. Emerging from the 
_ mountains as a narrow and precipitous 
_ gorge it opens out suddenly into:a broad 


the Danite villages of Zorah'(Surah) and 
_ Eshtaol (Eshua) on the slopes opposite it 
gab Ta E Asse cds, 26) 

arallel with the Vale of Sorek and 


and fertile valley. Its sentinel here was | first 
Beth Shemesh (Ain Shems, 1 S 6 *) with | conciliation. 
| Plain of Sharon (tCh27%), on a line 
which may be roughly drawn through 


only a few miles to the north is yet 
another pass, the Wadi ‘Ali, with the 
same deep and narrow exit from the 
mountains, here called the Bab el Wad 
(Gate of the Wadi), and the same west- 
ward extension through the Shephélah 
in the form. of an open smiling valley. 
This is the route traversed by the main 
road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, which may 
be called the northern boundary of the 
Philistine Plain. At Latron a ruined 
castle still overlooks the junction of this 
road with that leading from Gaza to 
Aijalon and its vale, but the city which 
in old times dominated both valley and 
surrounding country was Gezer (now Tell 
Jezar), one of the strongest cities of the 
Canaanites (Jos 10 °°; Jg 1 9). 

Finally, at the northernmost point of 
the Shephélah lies the celebrated Vale of 
Aijalon (Jos 101"), named after the city 
which stands on its southern slopes~(the 
present Yalo). It derives its importance 
from the no less famous pass of the 
Beth-horons, which has always been the 
easiest and most natural route from 
the seacoast to Jerusalem. The ‘ out- 
goings’ of this vale lay actually in ‘the 
hands of Gezer (25 5 7°, where ‘ Gibeon’ 
should be read for ‘ Geba’). 

This brief survey will have been enough 
to show the vital importance of the 
Shephélah, whether in relation to the 
mountains or to the plain. While the 
great cities of Gaza, Ascalon and Ashdod, 
situated en échelon along the high-road, 
guarded the southern gateway of Pales- 
tine, the plain itself was defended on its” 
dangerous eastern boundary by such a 
series of fortresses as must have reduced 
the inhabitants of the mountains to a 
veritable state of blockade (cf. Jg 1 *4). | 

How strong these ‘ frontier’ cities once  — 
were may be gathered from the fact that 
even in the time of Solomon Gezer had 
not yet fallen into the hands of Israel, 
and that it required the strength of the 


_ Pharaoh himself to take possession of it = 


as a gift for his royal son-in-law (1 K 91°). Bs 
How and to what extent they werewrested * 
by the Philistines from the hands of their, 
Amorite masters is a problem for the 
archeologist to solve, but it is quite 
certain that no Philistine invasion of the 
mountains, suchas wereadofinthe Books °' | 
of Samuel, could have taken place until 
the lines of communication with Philistia 
had first been secured by their capture or 
; \ BRS bas 

(b) The Plain of Sharon.—The Plain, of ao 
Philistia ends, or rather merges into the 
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Lydda (Lydd), the traditional scene of 
St. George’s martyrdom, to the pre- 
carious, but to Israel all-important, 
harbour of Joppa (2Ch2*). Around 
this line the modern landscape is thickly 
studded with the tree clumps and 
orchards, the vineyards and _ orange- 
groves, of flourishing Jewish colonies. 
This is the old Ge-Haharashim (‘ Valley 
of the Smiths,’ cf. 1S 131°), which once 
included with Lydda the Jewish villages 
of Ono and Hadid (Neh 11 ****). Be- 
hind the last named (the present Hadi- 
theh), a little village, Midieh, echoes the 
once-stirring name of Modin (1 Mac 2?). 
Only Ramleh (‘ Sandy ’), at one time the 
Arab capital of Palestine, breaks in here 
with discordant memories of later and 
alien conquerors. 

There seems no obvious reason why the 
Philistines did not extend their territory 
permanently to embrace the wide reaches 
of the well-watered Plain of Sharon, 
particularly as at one time they made 
themselves masters of Esdraelon (1S 
2914). Probably they found the way 
barred by swamps and jungles of thorn- 
thicket and oak forest. (Remnants of 
this forest still survive at the northern 
extremity of the plain). The Shephélah, 
too, disappears, and the high-road, 
bending eastward to avoid the marshes 
which surround the main springs of the 
River: Auja at Antipatris (Ras el Ain, 
Ac 23 *"), is pressed up against the lower 
spurs of the mountains and exposes its 
flank to a series of open valleys, leading 
from the very heart of the hill country 
behind. It runs thus to Tulkeram, 
whence the present light railway ascends 
to Nablus and by Dothan to Jenin. This 
was in old times the high-road to Samaria 
and Shechem. 

From this point the hills begin to curve 
westwards towards the sea, and the 
traveller who would gain the Plain of 
Esdraelon is brought up against a choice 
of rocky and by no means easy passes 
thereto. Somewhere near this forking 
of the roads (perhaps at El Jit or Baka) 
stood that Aphek (Jos 1218, ‘ Aphek in 
Sharon’), which the Philistines _made 
their base for operations in Esdraelon 
(tS 291). A much earlier conqueror, the 
great Pharaoh, Thothmes III (1479 B.c.), 

_was also constrained to halt his army in 
this neighbourhood—the place is given 
- as Yehem (perhaps the present Yemma) 
_——and to decide which of three possible 
routes he should take to surprise the 
waiting Canaanites at Megiddo. 
turies afterwards the same problem pre- 
sented itself to Napoleon, and in our own 
a ‘ ; : 
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Cen-— 


days it has been solved triumphantly by 
a British General. A more detailed dis- 
cussion of these routes may be postponed 
to the following section: it is enough at 
this point to realize the immense strategic 
importance of these hills which, linking 
the great masses of Carmel and Gilboa, 
oppose a barrier of great natural strength 
across almost the whole breadth of 
Western Palestine. 

Turning now to the north-westward 
the road skirts the foothills till it reaches 
their southernmost headland above Mamas 
(an old ‘Maiumas’ =‘ watering-place’ [?]). 
On the coast, some four miles to the south- 
west, lay the Herodian city and later 
Roman capital of Cesarea. The bluff 
headland is joined here by the Crocodile 
River (Nahr ez Zerka), which from this 
point flows tortuously through swamps 
and sand-dunes to the sea. A gap of only 
a few dozen yards divides its stream from 
the precipitous cliffs above, and it is 
‘through this gap that the traveller must 
pass if he wishes to reach Haifa by the 
coast road. This easily defended gate- 
way gives access to a long, narrow plain, 
which extends along the whole western 
flank of Carmel and closes to a second 
gap between the cape and the seashore. 
Little is known of its history, though its 
Tuins include the ancient maritime city 
of, Dora (Tanturah) and the Crusaders’ 
harbour and fortress of Athlit (Castellum 
Peregrinorum). It is indeed a backwater 
of Palestine, rich in soil, but shut off on 
almost every side from the great centres 
of life and trade. Even to the Plain of 
Esdraelon, near as it is, there is no easy 
means of access, save where the hills fall 
away near the Jewish colony of Zimmarin 
(or Zichron Jacob) and a rough track 
winds over the stony downs to Jokneam 
of Carmel (Tell Keimun). 

III, The Plains of Esdraelon and Acre— 
(a) The Plain of Esdvaelon.—It is time 
now to examine the defences of the great 
central plain, of which the fortress of 
Jokneam (Jos 127%, 191!) was but one, 
and that the least impressive. Nature 
has provided the northern section of. 
Palestine with a southern frontier line of 
which the importance has not yet been 
fully recognized. This line is based at its 


f 


western flank on the imposing mass of — 


Carmel (Jebel Kurmul, rising to 1,810 
feet), and at its eastern on the hardly 
less lofty Mountain of Gilboa (Jebel. 
Fukua, rising to 1,648 feet). Between 
these eminences runs a continuous chain. 
of hills, which fall seldom below 1,000 feet, 


and at one point (near Umm Fahm) rise 


well above 1,500. The western section 
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of these consists of the stony plateau-of 


the Belad er Ruhah, the eastern of loftier - 


and more rugged peaks, but at no point 
do they cease to present a formidable 
obstacle to the passage of an invading 
army. To cross them speedily and with- 
out risk of serious disorder it is necessary 
to make use of one of the four available 
passes. Of these the westernmost runs 
by Subbarin to Tell Keimun (Jokneam), 
where it joins the track from Zimmarin 
and the sea. This was the route taken 
by Napoleon in hisadvanceon Acre. The 
next also crosses the Belad er Ruhah dnd 
descends into Esdraelon under the walls 
of an unknown fortress now called Tell 
Abu Shusheh. This was one of the two 
routes utilized by General Allenby. The 
third and most famous—followed in the 
end by Thothmes III, and in modern 
times by the main force of the British 
cavalry—is the Wadi Arah (Egyptian, 
Aruna), which divides the Belad er Ruhah 
from the loftier and partly volcanic hills 
of Sheikh Iskander. Entering the ‘hills 
on the south through an open valley 
it narrows rapidly to a deep and rocky 
defile, and continues thus till it emerges 
into the open spaces around El Lejjun 
(the Roman camp of the Legion) to fall 
finally into the Plain of Esdraelon under 
the frowning height of Megiddo (Tell 
Mutasellim). Beneath the walls of this 
once famous stronghold fell Josiah fatally 
wounded (2 Ch 35 **); and conquerors of 
_ all ages have deluged its soil with blood: 
Har-Magedon—the hill of Megiddo—is 
indeed well suited to be the scene. of the 
last great Battle of the World (Rev 161°). 
The fourth-and easternmost pass from 
Sharon follows the general course of the 
Wadi Selhab into the Plain of Dothan, 
and thence branches northwards to the 
old city of Taanach (Tell Tannuk) and 
north-east to En-Gannim (Jenin), ‘ the 
Garden House’ (2 K9 7). We = shall 
return to this Jenin road a little later. 
Thus we find, as we found in the 
_ Philistine Plain, that the mouth of each 
pass was guarded in ancient times by 
a Canaanite fortress, and this fact gives 


Sisera, captain of the host .of Hazor and 
ruler of Harosheth of the Goyim, led the 
‘kings of Canaan’ to utter defeat ‘in 
Taanach by the waters of Megiddo’ 
(Jg 4 and 51%), and fell himself by a 
woman’s hand under ‘the oaks in 
Zaanannim which is by Kedesh’ (Jg 4"). 

The easternmost of the approaches to 
this side of Esdraelon, namely that which 
debouches on it through Jenin, has a 
pecuhar interest for the Biblical student. 
Behind the palm trees and rich verdure 
of this beautiful little town, the road 
winds southwards up a narrow gorge, the 
Ascent of Gur, now Wadi Belameh, until 
after a mile it forks to left and right under 
the lofty fell which is the site of Ibleam 
(Bileam, 1Ch67°: modern Belameh). 
This stronghold, on a site carefully chosen 
to protect the defenceless town of En 
Gannim, thus takes its place among, and 
completes the number of, the frontier 
sentinels, but its interest lies rather in its 
being the scene of the fatal wounding of 
King Ahaziah (2 K 9%’). Flying before 
Jehu from Jezreel, which lies across the 
plain to the north, the King of Judah 
turned his chariot-horses towards En- : 
Gannim and had actually reached the 
winding ‘Ascent’ beyond it when he - 
was overtaken by his enemies. Driven 
away from the left fork, which was then 
and remained until quite recent times the 
regular main road to Jerusalem, he took 
to horse under the walls of Ibleam, his 
chariot being useless off the highway, and 
after wandering among the trackless hills 
reached the shelter of Megiddo, where he 
died. No better instance could be given 
of the vivid brevity and pictorial accuracy 
of the Bible. 

We have now surveyed the southern 
defences of Esdraelon. Its flanks were 
equally well protected. On the east the 
city of Jezreel (Zerin), between Gilboa 
and Little Hermon (Jebel Duhy, 1,690 
feet), guarded the upper end ofits Vale, and 
at the same time commanded the copious 
Spring of Harod, which lies beneath it 
(Jg71). For the defence of the wide 
Valley of Jezreel (Nahr Jalud) itself a 


more forward station was provided. 
Eleven miles to the east, sited on a ridge 
from . which the , ground drops away 
rapidly to the Jordan, was the strong 
city of Beth-Shan, or Beth-Shean (the 
later ‘ Decapolis’ city of Scythopolis, now 
Beisan). It had existed as a garrison- 
fortress from the days of the Egyptian 
Empire and was clearly designed to control 
the trade routes from Damascus and 
Gilead to the sea, and to keep in check 
the bands of marauding Bedouin who 
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us the clue to the purpose of that league 
of kings which, under Jabin of Hazor, 
sought to dispute the advance of Israel _ 
_to the north (Jos111°%). Taanach, Me- 
_ giddo, Kedesh (Tell abu Kudeis, which lies. 
between them) and Jokneam all appear 
in this confederacy (Jos 121% 4), Dor, 


_ too (if this be the same as Dora-Tanturah), 
sent its contingent across the hills, and 
the king of the Goyim (‘ Nations’) of 
al 


joined the rally. Some of these 
es meet us significantly again when 


in eR ee on = 
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even to this day harry the countryside 
around (cf..Jg6**). It is hardly a co- 
incidence that the defeat and death of 
Saul should have taken place so near its 
walls (tS 311°). He fell probably in a 
gallant effort to turn the Esdraelon 
barrier from the east, and to repeat the 
glorious exploit of Deborah and Barak 
by uniting in one army the divided tribes 
of Israel. 

The western flank of this barrier lies 
properly at the Cape of Carmel, where the 
old site of Sycamonium (Tell es Semakh) 
commands the passage, but what may be 
called an inner line of defence is also 
provided a few miles north of Jokneam. 
Here the Kishon (Nahr el Mukutta) takes 
its sluggish way between steep clayey 
banks into the Plain of Acre. It was 
probably at its single ford, in the narrow 
defile which lies below the traditional site 
of Elijah’s sacrifice (El Mahrakah), that 
the chariots of Sisera met with their 
final overthrow (Jg 5 7"). 

Within this ring of defences the Plain 
itself stretches in a vast checker-board 

\ of many-coloured fields, hedgeless and 
heaving gently from end to end, peaceful, 
opulent and helpless. It is indeed a fit 
domain for the ‘ strong ass crouching down 
between the sheepfolds,’ a goodly resting- 
place in a pleasant land (Gen 491415), 

' A few villages skirt its northern edge, 
but there is scarcely one to be found at 
any distance from the hills. The ever- 
present scourge of malaria is no doubt 
partly responsible for this, but it is chiefly 
the absence of a good water-supply which 
. has checked the spread of population into 
the plain. 

(b) The Plain of Acre plays little part 
or in Biblical history. Both its chief city, 
aa the port of Akka (OT Acco; Gk., Ptole- 
mais: called by the Crusaders ‘ St. Jean 
d’Acre’), and its other ancient harbour 
Achzib (Gk., Ecdippa, mod. Ez Zib) were 
in the hands of the Phoenicians (=Can- 
aanites,’ Jg1*"); and even its inland 

__-villages were readily sacrificed to the 
| commercial policy of Solomon (1 K g 1118), 
a fr SB passing reference to the famous glass 
Tees industry on the river Belus (Nahr Namein) 
-_--—s may possibly be found in the Blessing of 
Moses (Dt 33) *), and a still more doubtful 
allusion to the ‘seashore’ (hoph) of Asher 
———s (Jg 5 1”) may point to an ancient settle- 


Haifa: beyond these the Biblical narrative 
_ tells us little or nothing of the fortunes 
b e of, Israel in these parts. 


fertile: it. is protected nots the north 


_ ment on the site of the present port of. 


, Yet the. plain itself, or at least the 
(avy northern. part. of it, is well wooded and. 


by the mountains of Upper Galilee and 
the rugged promontory of the Ladder of 
Tyre (Ras en Nakura): more important 
still, it is linked by a number of direct 
routes with the marts of Damascus and 
the great cornlands of Transjordania. 
The story of these roads belongs properly 
to the story of Galilee and may be told 
later; it is only their ‘ outgoings ’ which 
at present concern us. From these we 
can learn the explanation of Phoenicia’s 
hold over the country, for all these routes 
converge upon Akka itself, and the plain 
is seen as little more than a bridge by 
which the merchandise of the East passed 
to the markets of the Mediterranean. 
Around ifs verge or flung out to control 
its high-roads were a number of Canaanite 
cities whose fells, often of imposing height, 
have still to be explored, but which even 
in decay attest the strength of Tyre. 
These were connected from north to 
south by a chariot track which ran 
through Achsaph (Kefr Yasif?) past 
Shefr Amr and the mouth of the Wadi 
Abellin to El Harbaj, which is probably 
the true site of Sisera’s capital Harosheth 
of the Nations (Jg 41°). This once 
strongly walled city, now a miserable 
hamlet, stands in a narrow gap between 
the foothills of Galilee and the swamps 
of one of the chief tributaries of the 
Kishon, and thus effectually commands 
the southern approaches of the plain. 
Bevond it the road crosses the modern 
highway from Haifa to Nazareth, and 
after fording the main river follows its 
defile to Jokneam and the other fortresses 
of Esdraelon. The Plain of Acre was 
thus by nature cosmopolitan, a meeting- 
place for the ‘Goyim’ of the world, and. 
this destiny is necessarily reflected in 
Galilee, through whose arteries it received 
the inexhaustible abundance of the East. 

IV. Galilee (including Gennesaret).— 
Galilee is divided into two distinct por- 
tions, the Upper and the Lower. Of 
these the former needs only a_ brief 
description. It is a lofty plateau rising 
in places to nearly 4,000 feet, thinly 
populated and remote from the main 
stream of life. Its principal town Safed 
is a comparatively modern development, 
largely Jewish. Of its ancient sites 


Kadesh Napthali (Kades) can alone be By 


identified with certainty, and the re- 


_ mainder are indeed little more than a fos 


of names (2 K 15 ap ae 
Lower Galilee is not merely at an 


advantage in contrast with this: it may _ " 
_ well be called the chief glory of Palestine. — 
Its oak-forests and magnificent olive: 


ferpves. give it ited peels and a Pena 
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which is not to be found in any other 
part of the country, and its larger tewns, 
Seffurieh, Shefr Amr, Abellin and 
Nazareth reflect a happinéss which is 
elsewhere often sadly to seek in the Holy 
Land. Much indeed of its natural at- 
tractiveness is due to its variety. It is 
composed not of a single high plateau or 
rolling plain, but of a series of transverse 
ridges alternating with wide enclosed 
valleys or picturesque wooded defiles. 
This is the true Galilee of the nations, 
Galilee by the way of the sea (Isg'), 
and it was between her protecting hills 
that the caravans of Asia passed, as they 
still pass, on the last stages of their journey 
to the Mediterranean. The ridges are 
three in number. The northernmost, on 
which stands Jotopata (Kefr Jefat— 
Josephus: Wars, iii, 7) with Khurbet Kana 
(Cana ?) below it, confronts the loftier 
mountains of Upper Galilee, where they 
end abruptly over the watershed of the 
Wadis Shaib and Tuffah. The almost 
continuous valley thus created provides 
a direct but difficult route from Gen- 
nesaret to the Plain of Acre. To the 
south of the Jotopata hi Is lies the broad 
vale or inland plain of Asochis (Sahel el 
Buttauf). At its eastern end this com- 
municates through Hattin with Tiberias: 
at its western end it disappears into two 
defiles, the mouths of which are com- 
manded by a large but unknown fortress 
now called Tell: Bedaiwiyeh. The more 
northerly of these. passes is the Wadi 
Abellin, which is the main route to the 
west and is still used by earavans from 
the Hauran. The other, the Wadi el 
Melek, leads directly to El] Harbaj, which 
we have tentatively identified with 
- Harosheth. — 

A second ridge of hills, Jebel Toran, 
divides the plain of Asochis from the Wadi 
Rummaneh, which runs into it at its south- 

west corner. Through this valley the 
great high-road from Gilead passed by 
way of Sepphoris (Seffurieh)' into the 
Wadi Abellin. At its eastern extremity 
this road drops into the broad dale Sahel 
_ el Ahma, and descends along it -till it 
reaches the Jordan near Semakh. Its 
_ course thereafter lies up the valley of the 
_ Yarmuk. This route is in all probability 
_ the way of the sea to which Isaiah 
q alludes, but certainty is in the nature of 
_ things impossible, and it may well be 
;, that Galilee as a whole was regarded by | 
_ the prophet as an international highway. © 
The last and southernmost: Galilean 
‘idge is that which embraces. the rounded 
(Jebel et Tor, 1,845 feet) 


a 


; around Nazareth, and 


Tat Par 


1,700 feet below. The wide panorama of 
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which drops thence by easy stages to the 
ridge of Bethlehem of Zebulun (Jos 19 1) 
and the spurs overlooking the Kishon 
defile. The peculiarly favoured position 
of Nazareth, sheltered in its green cup 
amongst the mountains; is too familiar to 
need further description here. 

From the summits above it a magni- 
ficent panorama unfolds itself. Carmel, 
the whole wide sweep of Esdraelon with 
the hills of Samaria beyond it, Little 
Hermon with Nain (Nein), Shunem 
(Solam) and Endor (En Dor) at its feet, 
Tabor, the mountains of Gilead and the 
Jaulan, the heights of Upper Galilee 
seen across a perspective of intervening 
ridges, and even a suggestion of the 
mighty mass of Lebanon behind: all these 
display their varied beauties in turn, 
and when it is realized how many of the 
sites and scenes thus witnessed have 
played their part in sacred history, it will 
be recognized that few places in Palestine 
possess a stronger fascination for the 
traveller. 

Such, then, are the chief features of . 
Lower Galilee, and its history will be found 
to conform to them. It is a region 
crossed and recrossed by well-worn high- 
ways, fertile, easy of access, a prize for 
any man, a countryside different indeed 
from the remote and forbidding high- 
lands of Judea, and odious to the strict 
Jew for its compromising hospitality to 
the Gentile (Jn1‘*). There remains 
finally a district which, if not strictly 
to be classed as Galilee since it belongs 
properly to the Jordan valley, must 
naturally be included here, namely the 
western shores of the Lake of Chinnereth 
or Gennesaret. The Sea of Galilee lies 
more than 600 feet below the level of 
the-Mediterranean, but its history is 


bound up with the heights that lie above 


it, and Nazareth necessarily leads us in ia 
thought to Capernaum (Lk 4*4), Sy ak 
The modern road from Nazareth crosses = ~ 
the watershed into the Jordan valley by ‘— 
the strange craggy outcrop of the Horns _ 
of Hattin, where the army of the Latin iad het 
Kingdom was annihilated by Saladin in gt: 
A.D. 1187, From this point it drops 
almost precipitously to the flourishing = 
little town of Tiberias (Jn 6+), more than 


the lake seen from this hill produces a — 
deep impression of loneliness and silence. | 
Of the once great cities which fringed its 
shores nothing is visible to the naked eves 
indeed, the merciful earth has so well rice 
hidden their ruins that.now men even — 2 2 
question where they. lay,:’», ie2'9! ,ateiel oa) 
.. Two miles north of Tiberias‘the forlorn 
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mound of Kuneitriyeh may conceal the 
old name and site of Chinnereth (Dt 3 1”); 
in the little sun-baked plain of Gennesaret 
which opens beyond it lie the Arab 
village and Jewish colony of Mejdel 
(Magdala); and the deserted veli at Et 
Tabgha hides yet another of these ancient 
towns. Capernaum is now only known 
by-the remains of a synagogue at» Tell 
Hum; Chorazin (Kerazeh ?) is an over- 
grown: ruin; vanished, too, are the glories 
of Bethsaida (Julias, now Et Tell) at the 
upper end of the lake, on the eastern 
bank of Jordan (Lkg}°). The lake 
itself is hardly ever spotted with a sail, 
and its eastern shores are barren and 
lifeless. No one who has stood by the 
Sea of Galilee can forget the incomparable 
beauty of the scene, yet .‘ Ichabod’ is 
written clearly over the whole. The 
world, quickly forgetful, has passed it 
by and left it in peaceful seclusion, over- 
looked from afar by the snowy peak of 
Hermon, and treasuring in silence the 
memory of a sacred past. 

V. The Central Range.—We have so 
far accepted the Central Range as a 
distinct and coherent unit, but with the 
disruption of the Kingdom after the death 
of Solomon we become aware of a marked 
division within it, and this agrees with 
the natural configuration of the country. 

The line of demarcation may roughly be 
drawn through Shiloh westwards down 
the Wadi Deir Ballut to the maritime 
plain. South of this line the mountains 
form on all sides a formidable and almost 
precipitous mass, penetrable only by 
deep and sinuous defiles; north of it, while 
retaining their height or but little de- 
clining from it, the ridges draw further 
apart and admit of easy access to the 
interior through a number of wide and 
almost level valleys. These differences 
will be treated in detail below, but the 
broad statement is sufficient to explain 
the divergent destinies of the kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel, the poverty and 
aloofness of the one, the wealth and far- 
reaching ambitions of the other; the long 
fight of Jerusalem against idolatry and 


invasion, the rapid corruption and early . 


doom of Samaria. 


(a) The Mountains of Samaria.—The old | 


road from Esdraelon to the south: passed 


up the-‘Ascent of Gur’ to Ibleam. 


Thence it climbed. the hills past Bethulia | 


(Judith 51,71, Methelieh?), and de- 
scended upon Shechem: by a mountainous 
track over the spurs of Mount Ebal. The 
modern road, bearing to the right from 


Ibleam, takes the easier gradient into the 


Plain of Dothan, This was, as we have 


| little village of Sychar (Jn 45), 


| and Beth-Shan. 
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seen, one of the main passes into Sharon, 
and seems to have been much used by 
caravans (Gen 37 *°). Thence it swerves 
to the south passing close to the ancient 
site of Dothan, a high, isolated mound 
overlooked on three sides by the adjacent 
foothills’ (2 K 61°). From this point it 
mounts and descends a succession of lofty 
spurs till it drops into the broad valley 
(Wadi esh Shair) which runs up from 
Tulkeram to Nablus. Ona branch of this 
valley, just before the main tributary is 
reached, the road skirts a large and 
prominent hill, on which can still be seen 
the ruins of the once almost impregnable 
Samaria (Sebastieh). For the purposes 
of ancient warfare no better defensive 
position could have been chosen, the only 
danger to the garrison arising from a 
shortage of either water or food (2 K 6 7°); 
but the very size of the site selected and 
its proximity to the maritime plain are 
eloquent proofs of a bolder ambition in 
Omri (1K 16*4). Jeroboam I had been 
content to rebuild the old fortress of 
Shechem for his capital (1 K 12 **), while 
Baasha maintained his court at the un- 
known Tirzah (1 K 15°). It remained 
for Omri to take a wider view of his 
kingdom’s destiny and to bring Israel into 
open competition with the nations around 
her. The new capital of Samaria meant 
more than the mere transference of a 
court: it was a challenge to the outer world 
which that world was not slow to accept. 
From its junction with the main valley 
the high-road runs between the mountain 
ranges of Ebal (Jebel Eslamiyeh, 3,077 
feet) and Gerizim (Jebel et Tor, 2,849 
feet) (Jos 8 *), till it reaches the modern 
town of Nablus (Neapolis) and, less than 
a mile beyond it, the ruins of the older 
Shechem. This valley with its countless 
water-wheels and little irrigated meadows 
is one of the happiest and most picturesque 
recesses in Palestine, and Nablus itself is 
a scene of almost tropical luxuriance. It 
is not surprising that Shechem should be 
counted as one of the most ancient seats 
of habitation in Palestine (Gen 3318), 
From Shechem the road enters a little 
inland plain (possibly the Michmethath 
Asher of Jos 177) and, leaving behind it 
the traditional Well of Jacob and the 
bends 
sharply and finally southward towards 
Jerusalem. Behind it also, at the 
northern end of the plain, is the opening 


| of the Wadi Farah, along which passes an 


important route to the Jordan valley — 
road that witnessed one of the most 
terrible scenes of the late war, when the _ 
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It was this old Roman __ 
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(Jer 4%). 


_ (Jeba, 
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. mas), which meets us earlier in the days of 
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Turkish retreat was converted by British 
airmen into a panic-stricken rout. 

(6) Mount Ephraim and the Mountains 
of Jud@a.—Southwards from Mount 
Gerizim a succession of broad valleys 
penetrate from the west into the heart of 
the hill country, whose watershed is 
here confined to a narrow spine over- 
looking the steep descent to the Jordan, 
but when the small plain of Lebonah 
(Jg 211°), Lubban, is reached the spine is 
already beginning to thicken towards the 
west and south, where it forms the 
famous hill country of Ephraim (Jos 17 15, 
19 °°; Jg 3°", etc.). From Lebonah the 
road climbs an almost precipitous hillside, 
on the summit of which, but shut off by 
low hills, stand the desolate ruins of 
Shiloh (Seilun, Jos 181, etc.). At Sinjil 
(the Crusaders’ ‘Saint Giles’) the moun- 
tains close in from right and left, and the 
road follows the deep Wadi Jib to Jifna 
(Ophni of Benjamin, Jos 18 **), when it 
climbs once more to the top of the bleak 
plateau. which surrounds Jerusalem, 
Here the olive groves and holm oaks, the 
terraced sides and trailing vines of the 
lower slopes seem to be left for ever behind : 
a grey moorland stretches away on either 
hand, sombre in the rain, intolerable in 


the glare of the sun or the parching heat, 


of the Khamsin wind from the south 
It is a vision of ‘ bare heights,’ 
which the mourning prophet had no need 
to exaggerate, and Benjamin, whose home 
it was, might well be described as ‘ a wolf 
that ravineth”’ (Gen 49 *’). 

Yet in spite of its poverty the Benjamite 
territory was of peculiar importance to 
Judah. Inthe days of the divided 
kingdom it acted as a kind of buffer or 
‘no man’s land ’ between the two sections 
of the nation, Each strove for possession 
of the northern edge of the plateau which, 
as we have seen, formed a natural frontier 
for the kingdom of Judah. Thus Abijah, 
son of Rehoboam, is said to have taken 
the first step by capturing Bethel (Beitin) 
from Jeroboam (2 Ch13%),. a move 
dictated not by the sanctity of its shrine, 
but by its strategic position at one of the 
highest points of the plateau. The tables 
were turned upon Judah by Baasha, who 
not only recaptured Bethel, but began 
building an advanced fortress at Ramah 
(Er Ram) only five miles north of Jeru- 
salem (t K 1517), This move was foiled 
by Asa, who in his turn built frontier forts 
at Mizpah (Tell en Nasbeh ?) and Geba 
1K 15%). The importance of 
both Ramah and Geba turned upon their 


relation to the pass of Michmash (Mukh-_ 


_ 
eed 
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the Philistine occupation (1 S 13 51-16, 
etc.), and reappears with the prospect of 
an Assyrian invasion (Is 10 *8 2%), It was 
one of the vital approaches to the hill 
country of Judea (Lk 1%), which lay 
within the territory of Benjamin. The 
other, on the opposite side of the plateau, 
was the famous pass of the Beth-Horons 
(Beit Ur el Foka and El Tahta), which 
witnessed the victory of Israel under 
Joshua (Jos 101°), and at a later time the 
rout of the Syrian army by Judas Macca- 
beeus -(1 Mac 7**f.), This route was 
guarded at its upper extremity by the 
strong Hivite city of Gibeon (El Jib, 
Jos 9%, etc.). Between these two passes 
the main north road is commanded by the 
site of Tell en Nasbeh (Mizpah ? Jg 20}; 
187°; 2K 253; Jer 40 8, etc.), where a 
strongly walled fortress has recently been 
discovered, and by the lofty watch-tower 
of Gibeah of Saul (Tell el Ful, 1S 114, etc:). 

The ancient Jebus was built on the spur 
of Ophel at the south-east corner of the 
present city of Jerusalem. Like Gezer 
and Ibleam it derived its water from an 
adjacent spring to which access was gained 
by means of a rock-cut tunnel from the | 
interior of the city. Defended on three 
sides by precipices, and on the fourth, 
where it joined the main hill, by a deep 
dry moat, the position might well be 
boasted impregnable (2S 5°), and it 
actually owed its capture to the discovery 
by David of the hidden entrance to its 
‘ water-course’ (2S 5 8). 

With Gibeon and Hebron it was a 
Canaanite outpost in the mountains, and 
maintained close touch with the Shephélah 
(Jos 101 f.). It was splendidly situated 
to command the summit of the plateau, 
for it is the natural focus of a large number 
of roads and tracks. Besides. the main 
north road through Gibeah of Saul a 
second on the east of the watershed passes 
through Anathoth (Anata, Jer11+) to 
Mount Scopus; on the east the Jericho 
road crosses by Bethany (Jn 1118) over 
the Mount of Olives; on the west the Jaffa 
highway comes up from Kuriyet el Enab 
(Kirjath Jearim ?, Jos9!7; 1$ 71) and 
Kulonieh (Emmaus ?, Lk 241%), while the 
Vale of Sorek opens out into the Plain of 


Rephaim almost under the city’s walls | : 


(2S 518, etc.); lastly, there is the main 
south route to Bethlehem, Hebron and 
Beersheba. It is not surprising that 


David found himself powerless till he had _ 


reduced so strong a fortress. a 
The Hebron road follows roughly the 
line of the watershed, throwing off ashort _ 
branch after five miles to Bethlehem, and 
leaving to. the east the wilderness of Tekoa, 
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the birthplace of Amos. It passes on its 
way the two great sources of the water- 
supply of the capital: El Burak, generally 
called ‘ Solomon's Pools,’ which also sup- 
plied Etam (near Urtas, 2Ch11°) and 
Herod’s desert fortress (Herodium) at 
Jebel Fureidis (Frank Mountain) ; and the 
Wadi Arrub, whose strong springs still 
send their water by ancient winding 
aqueducts to the Temple Area. At Beth 
Zur (Beit Sur, 2 Chir 6; Josephus, Ant., 
XII, ix, 4) it is joined by one of the old 
main routes from the Vale of Elah. Hebron 
(El Khalil) itself lies in a well-favoured 
valley at the head of the Wadi Afranj, 
through which it communicates with Beit 
Jibrin asin old days with Mareshah. Like 
Shechem its fruitfulness early attracted 
settlers’(Gen 13 18; Nu 13 7, etc.):. From 
this point the road pursues its normal 
course over high saddles into small 
secluded plains till it climbs at length to 
a wind-swept moorland plateau on the 
edge of which stands the village of Edh 
Dhaheriyeh. Beneath this it falls into 
the long winding Wadi el Khalil and sinks 
gradually to the Negeb, the distant folds 
of which can be seen stretching out in- 
numerably to the horizon. Here, as 
elsewhere on these Judean mountains, 
the traveller is impressed with a profound 
sense of aloofness from the bustle and 
fever of life. Even the air itself seems 
charged with a rarer strength and lifts 
the heart from the bleakness of crag and 
wilderness to a sense of awful communion 
‘with the sublime Creator of the universe. 
We realize vividly how well the prophetic 
spirit of Israel is typified by the herdman 
of Tekoa, as in the cold silences of dawn 
Nes and eve he gazes from his lofty watch-tower 
over the hills of Moab and sweeps his eyes 
thence to the white sand-dunes of the dis- 
tant coast. ‘Seek him that maketh the 
_» Pleiades and Orion, and turneth the 
_ shadow of death into the morning, and 
' maketh the day dark with night; that 
Stare calleth for the waters of the sea, and 
_ poureth them out upon the face of the 
earth; the Lord is his name ’ (Am 5 §). 
_ VI. The Great Rift.—The interest of 
the Jordan valley is mainly geological. 
_ At some remote age a disturbance or 
shrinkage of the earth’s crust created an 
ae enormous fissure, which stretches from 
between the Lebanons to the Dead Sea 
and continues thence along the hollow of 
the Arabah to the Gulf of Akaba, a dis- 
‘tance of 350 miles. For: 160 of these 
miles, that is from Lake Huleh to the 
south: end of the Dead Sea, this rift, the 
Ghor, falls — actually below sea-level, 
escending to a devth of more than 


800 feet beneath it in the bed of the Sea of 
Galilee, and of no less than 2,600 feet at 
the bottom of the Dead Sea. The result 
of this extraordinary feature is to inter- 
pose between Palestine and the plateau 
of Transjordania a barrier not indeed 
impassable, but certainly of sufficient 
difficulty to act as a natural frontier. 
And this indeed was the réle of the Jordan 
throughout Biblical history. The moun- 
tains of Moab are called Abarim, those of 
‘the other side,’ and Jordan is generally 
mentioned as a mere line with a ‘ this 
side’ and a ‘that.’ Certainly the river 
as such is neither useful nor attractive. 
It runs in a deep bed between muddy 
banks and through a tangled mass of 
jungle, coiling and twisting about in its 
rapid rush, to find a melancholy end in 
the salt waters of the Dead Sea. Thus, 
while it is too low and too swift for irriga- 
tion works, it lacks also the sparkle and 
thrill of a highland torrent, and might 
well excite contempt in those who knew 
the clearer waters of Damascus (2 K 5 ?%). 

Twice in Biblical history its fords were 
held to prevent the escape of fugitives 
(Jg 774, 12°), but it has never proved 
a real obstacle to invaders, be they 
Israelites, Midianites (Jg 6%) or Moabites 


(Jg 31%), and there is no recorded instance 


of any protracted defence of its crossings 
(cf. David’s retirement to Mahanaim, 2S 
17 *4). To-day it is spanned by three 
main bridges—Jisr Benat Yakub, which 
carries the Damascus road between Lake 
Huleh and the Sea of Galilee; Jisr el 
Mujamia, which gives passage from 
Bethshean and Esdraelon to Semakh — 
and the gorge of the Yarmuk; and ‘ Al- 
lenby ’ Bridge (Jisr el Ghoraniyeh) on the 
Jerusalem-Jericho-Amman high-road. 

It is true that the Jordan itself has 
never proved an obstacle to determined 
invaders, yet it remains equally true that 
its valley has always acted as a barrier. 
We can see this in the fears of separation 
which the eastern tribes of Israel ex- 
perienced (Jos 22°; cf. Nu 32°), and 
still more clearly in the way those fears 
were realized (Am 11%). The explanation 
is to be sought in the abnormal depth of | 
the Ghor. The Jordan valley is a place 
of exuberant and tropical fertility, and 
much of it in ancient times was noted for 
its corn, dates and flax. But the very 


conditions which have made for luxuriant _ 
growth have at the same time made 


human life in it impossible except to a_ 


scanty population of feeble and spiritless _ 
Its intolerable heat inevitably 
| saps the vitality: of its inhabitants and — 


Bedouin. ° 


rey accounts for the’ abject: surrende 
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to Israel of its only important town, 
Jericho (Tell Es Sultan: mod. Erika). 

The Dead Sea—that strange salt inland 
lake nearly 50 miles long and a dozen 
broad—is perhaps best known for the 
extraordinary buoyancy of its waters: 
it is not so fully realized that, like the 
Sea of Galilee, it is subject to sudden and 
terrible storms. Fishing, of course, there 
is none, since no fish can live in it. Its 
shores are fringed with bleached and salt- 
encrusted driftwood, with briny swamps 
and deposits of reeking sulphur. Bitu- 
minous limestone is also not uncommon 
in the surrounding strata, and gained the 
sea in old days the name of Asphaltitis. 
The whole scene has been well described 
as ‘a hell with the sun shining into it,’ for 
the mountain walls which fence the sea 
on either side only intensify the ghastly 
desolation of the place. On the west 
they form the abrupt edge of the gaunt 
Wilderness of Jeshimon, where the oasis of 
Engedi (Hazazon Tamar, 2 Ch 20”) alone 
produces a refreshing note of verdure. 
On the east they rise in limestone crags 
to the uplands of Moab, 2,500 feet above, 
a Savage rampart broken only by the wild 
and beautiful gorge of Arnon. On this 
side, too, is the curious peninsula called 
El Lisan (‘the tongue’) rising some 
60 feet and now extending almost to the 
further shore. The intervening gap, with 
the arm of the sea to the south of it, is 
reported to be gradually silting up, and 
it has been recently suggested that this 
process may account for the complete 
disappearance of the five doomed cities of 
the Plain (Gen 131”), which seem to have 
been grouped round this south-east corner 
of the Sea. 

VII. Eastern Palestine may conveni- 


ently be divided into three sections: 


(a) From the foothills of Hermon 
to the River Yarmuk. 

_(b) From the Yarmuk toa line which 
may be drawn roughly east and west 
along the Wadi Hesban. 

(c) From this line to the River 
Arnon. A 


Of these the first is thickly covered with 


volcanic deposits, the second is composed 


of a mountainous district similar to, but 
more thickly wooded than, the Central 


Range of the West, while the last is a |. 


treeless tableland, the Mishér of Moab 


or Medeba. The three may now be de- 


‘scribed in greater detail. 
(a) 


aulanitis), the outlines of whose 


halt to Wha. 
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Immediately overlooking the Sea of |, 
Galilee is the rocky district of the Jaulan | 


craters can easily be discerned | 
he opposite shore. _ To the east of | 
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this is the great ‘ hollow’ plain of Hauran 
(Gk., Auranitis), the southern end, of 
which is now called En Nukra (Gk., 
Batanea?). Eastwards lies the broad 
stretch of black lava which the Greeks 
called Trachonitis and which is known 
to-day as El Leja. All the above 
regions were comprised in the tetrarchy of 
Philip (Lk 31: Josephus, Ant., XVII, 
viii, I, etc.). The remaining portion of it, 
Iturzea, seems to have lain further north 
on the eastern slopes of Anti-Lebanon. 
In earlier times the whole of this country 
was known by the single name of Bashan, 
though this title should properly be con- 
fined to the southern end of the Hauran 
round its chief cities of Edrei (Deraa), the 
capital of Og (Dt 31°), Ashtaroth (Tell 
Ashtar, Dt 14; Josg91°, etc.), and Golan 
(Dt 4 4°; Jos 208, etc.), Therich volcanic 
soil which has made the Hauran the 
granary of Syria and the bulls and-kine 
of Bashan proverbial, gives to this northern 
section a value which is further enhanced 
by its geographical position. Itis, in fact, 
the region through which all the most 
important high-roads from Damascus and 
the north-east must pass on their way to 
Palestine and Egypt. Hence the con- 
tinual warfare between the kings of Israel 
and Syria centred on this favoured land 
and its approaches, and though its site is 
still unknown, we shall probably. be right 
in placing among the latter the long-con- 
tested fortress of Ramoth-Gilead (1 K 
22 Bu 2 KA B28): 

(b) The land of Gilead (Nu 321+ **) 
or Mount Gilead (Gen 31 **) is divided into 
two parts (Jos 12 5) by the River Jabbok 
(Gen 32 2), which, rising west of Amman 
(Rabbah of Ammon, Dt 311; Gk., Phila- 
delphia), flows at first towards the desert, 
but swings back from it northwards in a 


\" 


long curve to the Jordan. The northern . 


section of this country, now Jebel Ajlun, 
was given to the half tribe of Manasseh, 
the southern, called to-day the Belka, to . 
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(2S 174): it was hence that Jair and 
Jephthah came to judge and defend the 
nation (Jg 10%, 11"), and that Elijah of 
Tishbeh descended on a sterner mission 
(1K 171). In later days, when under 
Herod Antipas it formed the somewhat 
vague province of. Perea, it retained to 
the full its enthusiasm for the national 
cause (Josephus, Ant., XX, i, 1). 

(c) South of Heshbon (Hesban), the 
old capital of Sihon (Nu 21 ?’), begins the 
flat tableland (Mishér) of Medeba (Jos 
13 *) which stretches to the old southern 
boundary of Israel, the deep ravines of 
the Arnon (Nu 2114). Between Hesban 
and Medeba the name of Nebo (Neba) 
still lingers on the heights from which 
Israel gained its first view of the promised 
land (Nu 334’). To-day an empty and 
featureless expanse of rolling hills inter- 
sected by deep ravines, this great plateau 
bears upon its surface the signs of a more 
illustrious past. Its numerous mega- 
lithic monuments attest the presence of 
a considerable population even in pre- 
historic times, though of the ‘ Emim ’ 
(Dt 21!°) who raised them nothing is 
known. Its ample pasturage made it a 
desirable possession for the peoples who 
lived upon its borders, and will explain 
the energy with whichits soil was contested 
in ancient times. Wrested by Sihon from 
the Moabites (Nu 21 °°), it was in turn 
-conquered by Moses and given, at their 
request, to the pastoral tribes of Gad and 
Reuben (Nu 32 *4 ff.; Jos 131° ff.). It is 
significant that of the first towns to be 

* built by the newcomers the names of 
Dibon (Dhiban) and Aroer (El Ar‘air) 
head the record (Nu 32 *4). Both of these 
stand as guards over the natural frontier 
of the Arnon valley, and both before the 
end of the 9th century B.c. passed once 
more into the hands of Moab. It was, 
indeed, at Dibon that King Mesha (2 K 34), 
who successfully revolted from Ahab, set 
up his stela of victory, the famous 
‘Moabite Stone.’ 

In the period of peace and prosperity 
which followed its reconquest by Moab, 
the Mishér became a land of many cities 
(cf. Jer 48 *4), and the Hasmoneans who 
won it back again for Israel in the 2nd 


century B.c. thought it to be a sufficiently | 


important prize to be protected from the 
encroachments of the Nabatzans from 
beyond Arnon. The great fortress of 
Machaerus (Mukaur), which was built by 
Alexander Jannzus for this purpose, has 


_ its own tragic memory as the prison in 


reached the historical confines of the Holy 
Land. Beyond lie the territories of Moab 
proper with its fortress-capital of Kir 
(Kerak) and the mountainous desolation 
of Edom. It remains, in conclusion, to 
consider the eastern boundary of this 
section of Palestine. At all points the 
hills of ‘ Transjordania’ fade gradually 
away into the desert, along the edge of 
which runs the famous caravan and pilgrim 
route to Mecca and the south. Eastern 
Palestine has therefore always been ex- 
posed to the incursions of Bedouin, 
whether as invaders, as semi-nomadic 
settlers, or merely as the masters of in- 
numerable flocks and herds of camels 
who seek its profusion of pasturage when 
their own has failed them. In early days 
these were well known to Israel as the 
Ammonites and the Midianites or Sons of 
Ishmael, but while the latter were still 
nomadic marauders who could be called 
in for assistance by the agricultural in- 
habitants of the land (cf. Balak’s summons 
to the Midianites, Nu 22 * 7), the Am- 
monites were already lightly settled in the 
neighbourhood of the city which still bears 
their name. Before the beginning of the 
present era, however, Moabites, Am- 
monites, and Midianites had all suc- 
cumbed to a stronger power, that of the 
Nabatzan Arabs whose capital was at the 
ancient Edomite city of Petra, but who 
spread northwards till they covered the 
whole region of eastern Palestine. It is 
this exposure to the wild tribes of the 
desert which has prevented Transjordania 
from enjoying the prosperity to which her 
natural advantages richly entitle her. 
For centuries the Roman power strove 
by every means to set up a barrier against 
this persistent pest, but to-day the country 
is once more almost deserted, and the 
melancholy ruins of ancient grandeur are, 
used as encampments by the enemies 
against whom no threats or promises, no 
forts or armies, can avail. 
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TEXT AND VERSIONS (OLD TESTAMENT) 
By L. Evtiotr Binns e 


THE Old Testament of our English Bible 
is translated from what is known as the 
Massoretic Text of the Hebrew. This 
text was the fruit of the long labours of 
the scribes and Massoretes (see below), 
and represents a single type of text which 
has successfully crushed all Hebrew rivals. 
As a result the textual criticism of the 
Old Testament is a much simpler matter 
than that of the New, for which many 
varieties of text and reading have come 
down to us. The traditional text of the 
Old Testament goes back, if we include 
the vowels and accents, to the toth 
century, and if we take merely the con- 
sonants, almost to the 2nd century 4.D., 
when the Canon of the Hebrew Scriptures 
was finally fixed. De Lagarde would 
trace all MSS. back to a single archetype 
which he attributed to Rabbi Aqiba, 
who died in A.D, 135. Whether this hypo- 
thesis is a true one or not will probably 
never be known; it certainly represents 
the fact that from about his day variations 
of the-consonantal text ceased almost 
entirely. Before this date, however, 
unless the evidence of the versions is 
entirely at fault, there were in the text of 
the Hebrew Bible at least as many varia- 
tions as in the Greek New Testament. 
Thus, though it is remarkable how well 
the import of the inspired message of the 
writers has come down to us through the 
ages, we can in some passages have no 
certainty as to the text. The differences 
between the Hebrew text and _ that 
which is presupposed by the various 


versions are many and, in some cases, 


important. The text as we have it is 
in not a few places so corrupt that all clue 
to the original has been lost; we can only 
conjecture what was the writer’s exact 
méaning. On the other hand, it seems 


fairly clear that the type of text which is 


preserved in the Hebrew is nearer to that 
of the original than that in any of the 
versions, not: excluding the most im- 
portant of them, the LXX. This judge- 
ment does not mean that in every case 
the reading of the Hebrew is the original; 


in very many instances a better reading | 


is to be found in LXX or even in the other 
versions; but these instances, though 


many, are not sufficiently numerous when | 
the vastness of the Old Testament is | 
‘considered toinvalidateit. 
The Hebrew Bible as we now have it 
printed in the ‘square’ type of con- | 
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sonant. This type is not the original 
Hebrew script. The original script is 
similar to that found in the Moabite Stone 
and in several smaller inscriptions (see 
Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of Samuel, 
iff.), and it was retained by the Samari- 
tans for their version of the Pentateuch. 
When the change from the old characters 
to the ‘ square’ or ‘ Aramzean ’ was made 
is not certainly known; according to 
Jewish tradition it was the work of Ezra, 
but Jewish tradition is no very reliable 
guide in such matters. At any rate by 
the time of our Lord it had fully taken 
place (perhaps hastened by the destruc: 
tion of manuscripts in the Maccabean 
persecutions), since His reference to 
yodh as a small letter (Mt 5 1%) would have 
had no meaning in the older script in 
which yodh was of ordinary size. The 
“square ’ type itself has divided into two 
not very different groups, the Ashkenazic 
or German and the Sephardic or Spanish; 
it is the former, more cursive, form of the 
script that is usually followed in our 
printed Bibles. f 

In recent years the suggestion has been 
made that originally the Old Testament 
was written in cuneiform, the script of 
the Babylonians, which was used almost 
entirely throughout Western Asia’ for 
official documents. The evidence for this 
theory is considerable, but not convincing, 
and though admitted by some scholars 
cannot yet be regarded as more than a 
plausible hypothesis. 

A distinction was made above between 
the consonantal text and the vowels 
of the Hebrew Old Testament. This dis- 
tinction is necessary, since for many cen- 
turies the vowel-points were never written 
or printed. Into the different systems 
of vocalization we cannot here enter; they 
can be studied in any large Grammar. 

The text as it stands to-day is almost 
identical with that of the 2nd century A.D., 


and its preservation is due to the labours _ 


of a long line of scribes and scholars who. 


made it their aim to see that no alterations 


were made. They were ‘the disciples. of 
Hillel, and their doctrine of an unchanging 
text was the inevitable consequence of his 


te 


system of exposition. In order to carryout — one 


their object they composed and collecteda 


large number of notes on the sacred text 
which in later times became the Massorah. 
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The word Massorah, or Masorah, means 
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down,’ that is tradition, and_ strictly 

speaking it would apply to any kind of 

tradition; but in practice it was limited 

to literary and textual matters, whilst 

the rest of the content of tradition was 

called the Qabbalah, that is ‘ that which 

has been received.’ ~The Massorah there- 

fore is, to adopt Geden’s definition, the 

collection of notes and discussions, critical 

and explanatory, on the Hebrew text of 

the Old Testament, which the learning 

and diligent care of Jewish scholars 

accumulated during the centuries im- 

mediately before, and the early centuries 

after, the beginning of our era.’ Jewish 

tradition claims that the system goes 

back to Moses whom it claims as the first 

Massorete. The Massoretes were exceed- 

ingly thorough in their methods; first of 

all they noted the exact number of con- 

sonants in each book and any peculiarity 

connected with them (some characters are 

written large and some inverted); then 

they treated the vowels and accents in the 

saine way and added punctuation marks; 

the number of words was also noted, and 

the various readings which they. con- 

sidered to be worthy of preservation. On 

the subject of the various readings more 

must be said. In a number of passages 

the reader is instructed to ignore what is 

| written in the text (the Kethibh), and to 

follow the Qert (correction). To help 

him in this the vowel-points of the Qevi 

were put under the Kethtbh, and thus a 

hybrid form was produced, as in the 

imaginary name of the deity, Jehovah, 

which is merely a compound of JHVH 

(probably Jahveh)* and the vowels of the 

Hebrew word for Lord. Thus, in reading, 

Lord was always uttered, and. Jahveh 

silently ignored as being too sacred for 
the ear of man. 

The aims and methods of the textual 

* critic are the same in every branch, 

whether his subject be a classical author, 

the Greek New Testament. or the Hebrew 

_ _Bible—to recover the text as nearly as 

possible in the form in which its author 

left it, and in addition to account as far 

aS may be for the various alterations 

ae which have been made and to trace their 

history. It is seldom that this aim can 

__ be realized, and in the case of the Old 


this commentary inter alia on philologica 
grounds. “The earliest form of the. name which 
Samaria. As late as the 5th century s.c. the 
‘obably__ pronounced, like the early Samaritan 


Suneing this form a final H was added 


rf 


'* The name Jahveh has been excluded from 


has been found is YV (YW), discovered on ostraka | 

ws at Elephantine wrote YHV (which was | 

YAV or YAW). Owing to*the cifically of | 
in 


Testament it certainly has not been 
done. 
The material at the disposal of the critic, 
called the apparatus, naturally differs 
both in nature and extent. It is usual 
in the case of an ancient document of any 
widespread. popularity to find three 
classes of matejal: (a) actual MSS.; 
(o) translations into other languages: 


these are known as versions; (c) quota- . 


tions in other writers. In the case of the 
Hebrew Bible the last class is: practically 
non-existent, since Hebrew was a dead 
language before our Lord’s time, and 
quotations from the Old Testament were 
made in Greek or some other language: 
such quotations are therefore of value 
for the textual criticism of the version in 
which the quotation was made, but not 
directly for the Hebrew text itself. 
Something must now be said of the re- 
maining classes of material. 

(a). Manuscripts. — Unfortunately no 
early MSS. are in existence, as will be 
seen by the date of those given below. 
This is largely due to the Jewish habit of 
destroying a synagogue roll when once it 
was worn out and could no longer be used; 
to have allowed it to remain would have 
exposed it to possible profanation. Thus 
out of many thousands of existing MSS. 
none is older than the roth century, and 
the oldest complete Old Testament dates 
from A.D, Io1o. There is in addition the 
tiny Nash Papyrus, which contains only 
the Decalogue and part of the Shema; 
this goes back to the 2nd century and is 
probably part of a service-book. A cele- 
brated codex of the Prophets, known as 
the Cairo Codex, is dated 827 years after 
the destruction of the Temple (A.D. 875), 
but there are reasons for supposing that 
it is but a later copy of an original of 
that date, the scribe having made an exact 
copy including the date. All these MSS. 
witness to one type of text, that which 
was. guarded by the Massoretes. _. 

(6) Versions.—Since all the MSS.. thus 
go back to one original, they are, for pur- 
poses of textual criticism, valueless. _We 


have therefore to look to the versions—_ 
having seen already that quotations are 


lacking—for practically the whole of our 
material. 
in some casesimportant. © . . . 

(1) Samaritan.—We | begin. with this, 


_ which strictly speaking is not a version 


at all, but a Hebrew text written in the 
ancient character. It dates back. as.a 


tradition (the oldest MS., however, does 
| not go back beyond the 12th century), 


‘times. See Cowley in J.R.A.S. [1920], the schism: between Jews and Sam 


which took place in 330 B,c., or 


The versions are numerous and 
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to some scholars in 433 B.c. 
of the Law, that is the tive books of Moses, 
only; presumably at-that date no other 
books were considered to be canonical. 
In the Law it reveals no less than 6,000 
variant readings from the MT. Some of 
these may be due to corruptions in the 
Samaritan, some to alterations; but in a 
number of passages the Samaritan is dis- 
tinctly superior, and in Dt 274 the read- 
ing Ebal may point to a Jewish alteration 
having been made for dogmatic reasons. 

(2) Greek.—This is generally known 

as the Septuagint (LXX) on account of 
the tradition that the translation of the 
Law was made by seventy (or seventy- 
two) separate writers in the days of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247  8B.c.). 
The other books were translated at a later 
date, in some cases perhaps before they 
had actually been recognized as canonical. 
This version is exceedingly valuable, 
since its text is older by many centuries 
than that of the Massoretes, representing 
as it does the one current in Egypt in the 
3rd and 2nd centuries B.c. The LXX is 
‘itself, of course, the subject of textual 
criticism, and a number of MSS. and 
dependent versions are in existence upon 
which scholars have done much work. 

In addition to the LXX three other 
Greek versions deserve mention, That 
- of Aquila (c. 100 A.D.) was the work of a 

Jew, and follows the original with slavish 
_ literalness, even rendering the sign of the 
- accusative—which in Hebrew is placed 

before certain nouns—by sun because the 

Hebrew for with was similar in spelling to 

this sign. His version must have been 
a. strange phenomenon to any Greek 
reader unacquainted with his method, 
but for the textual critic its literalness 
makes it a very valuable witness: un- 
_ fortunately fragments alone have survived. 
_ Another version was produced by Theo- 

_ dotion about the same time; this, like the 
- _ contemporary » -attempt of Symmachus, 

was an endeavour to bring LXX into 

_ closer. similarity. with the Hebrew text 

_ now being fixed by the scribes. No doubt 

owing to such attempts the text of LXX 
_ had got into some confusion by the middle 
z of the 2nd century a.p., and various efforts 
3 were made tocorrectit. The most famous 

was that of Ovigen in his Hexapla, which 
was so called because it consisted of six 

parallel columns in. which were set out 

the original _Hebrew and the various 
mpts to render it into Greek. Other 


h, the martyr (d. A.D. 311), and 
who was also. quite possibly | 


It consists 


| amount of dependence on LXX must be | ames 


of Origen’s Hexapla, hence its name. — 


lar. attempts were made. by Lucian | 
. bs | and its value comes from its being a 


text of LXX had thus, three different 
editions in circulation, and scribes not 
unnaturally in copying one introduced 
readings from the others, so that the task 
of recovering the original text has been 
made much harder. 

(3) Lhe Targums.—These were Aramaic 
translations, often so free as to be almost 
paraphrases, of the Old Testament, The 
decay of the knowledge of Hebrew among 
the common people made them necessary, 
but they were looked upon with disfavour 
by the earlier Rabbis. The most im- 
portant Targum is that of Onkelos on the 
Law. From its use in the Babylonian 
synagogues it is sometimes known as the 
Babylonian Targum, though strangely 
enough the dialect in which it is written 
is Western Aramaic, a sign that it was 
composed in Palestine. The famous 
Targum of Jonathan on the Prophets is 
also of Palestinian origin, but of authority 
in Babylon only. The Targums current 
in Palestine were two in-number and were 
renderings of the Law alone. One was 
sometimes called the Targum of the Pseudo- 
Jonathan, a late attribution to the author 
of the Babylonian Targum on the Prophets 
having earned it this title, but the more 
usual designation was the first Jerusalem 
Targum, and its fellow, a fragmentary 
and unimportant work, was called the 
second of that name. These two, in their 
present form, probably belong to some- 
where about A.D. 700, the Babylonian 
Targum being considerably older. Fhe 
Targums on the Writings are of little 
consequence.. As a whole the Targums 
demonstrate that many varieties of read- 
ing were current even after the attempt ‘eu 
to fix the text had been initiated. 

(4) Syviac.—The older version, or 
Peshitia (= simple), was made in Christian oe 
times (probably in the 2nd century),and =| 


included the New Testament as well as 


the Old. The former is, well done, but 
except the Law the latter is evidently _ 
the work of unskilful scribes (another — 
exception is. Job). The text is on the 
whole similar, though by no means «= 
identical, with that of the Massoretes ; cle 
in the later books, however, a certain P 


allowed for. The other Syriac version is | 
known as the Syro-Hexaplar, and it can eats. 
be dated exactly, since it was known to ‘tbs 
| have been the work of Paul of Tella done — Aa 
in A.D. 616-617., It is based on the Greek — Fines 
No ws 
complete edition of this version is known, 


witness to LXX. rather than to: the 


i ee, same papeatiinn. ‘The Hebrew text. . 
ee Be 3 
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could have arisen from it. 


_ show, were exceedingly numerous. 
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(5) Latin.—Two main types of version 
exist, as in the case of the Syriac. One, 
the Old Latin or Itala, is based on an early 
form of LXX; the other is the Vulgate 
of St. Jerome, a rendering made direct 
from the Hebrew in the years 392-405. 
This great work was done by one who had 
a competent knowledge of Hebrew, but 
much of its value for critics has been lost 
through the corruptions which have been 
allowed to affect the text. It supports 
the MT, as would naturally have been 
expected from its date. 

(6) The remaining versions are hardly 
of sufficient importance to deserve any- 
thing more than a bare mention. The 
various types of Coptic come from the 
3rd century or later, and are mere trans- 
lations from the Greek, for the text of 
which they are valuable. The Ethiopic, 
which may be dated c. a.D. 500, is also 
based on LXX, though in some places 
‘t appears to agree with MT against it. 
The famous translation of Ulfilas into 
Gothic is of the 4th century, and is also 
derived from LXX; it exists in fragments 
only. The Armenian is a little later in 
date but of a like origin. The Avabic 
versions are later still, and the influence 
of the Greek, Syriac, and Coptic versions 
can be traced in them, as well as that of 
the original Hebrew and even of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch: a truly curious 
version, but late and of little value to the 
critic. = 

Thus the textual criticism of the Hebrew 
Old Testament is a task of much difficulty 
on account of the early suppression of 
variant readings which, as the versions 
The 
corrupt state of the text in many passages 
shows that the original has been lost, and 
in order to recover it the critic has to fall 
back, first on the help of the versions, and 
then on conjecture. That the conjectures 
of scholars are in many cases correct need 
hardly be doubted, but conjecture with- 
out the support of outside evidence is a 
dangerous procedure, and the subjective 
element can hardly fail to come in. Be- 
fore treating his conjecture as in any way 
worthy of serious notice the critic must 


- see not only that it makes good sense, 


but in addition that the present text 
The various 


critical editions of the Hebrew Bible, 


- such as that edited by Kittel, contain 
many suggested emendations of the text; 


these emendations are mostly the result 


_of comparing the different versions with 


J 


y 


_ the text and with each other: many of 
them, however, are the product of con- 
ie seyecture: ee 263 
x 5 ? : 


650 oe 


When printing was invented the Jews 
quickly took advantage of it in order 
to circulate their scriptures. The first 
volume to be issued was a copy of the 
Psalms accompanied by the commentary 
of the famous Rabbi David Kimchi. 
This was issued in 1477, and within five 
years it was followed by an edition of the 
Pentateuch also accompanied by a com- 
mentary, this time that of Rashi. The 
whole Bible first appeared in 1488, and 
was issued at Soncino, whence an edition 
of the Prophets had already come in 
1485-1486. The first small edition was 
the famous Bomberg Bible printed at 
Venice in 1517; this was not a folio, but 
a quarto of 530 leaves, and to save space 
did not include any commentary. | 

We have seen that between the 
Samaritan edition of the Pentateuch and 
the MT no less than 6,000 differences of 
reading have been noted. Between MT 
and the various versions for the whole 
of the Old Testament the number would 
go into six figures; one need only glance 
at a critical edition of the Hebrew Bible 
to see that on every page there are dozens 
of variant readings. The question of the 
origin of all these differences naturally 
arises. They came from two classes of 
alteration: involuntary and _ deliberate. 
The involuntary mistakes were due to 
the fact that even with great care and 
conscientiousness those who copied MSS. 
did not always do so accurately, did not 
in fact always understand what they 
copied. The Hebrew Old Testament was 
especially liable to be mistakenly copied, 
since it contained no vowels, but con- 
sonants only, and moreover was full of 
abbreviations. The mistakes which 
scribes make in copying MSS. are so 
common and so similar that technical 
terms have been invented to facilitate 
reference to them. If, for example, the 
scribe copies a letter, a word, or even a 
group of words twice over, he has been 
guilty of dittography. If he has allowed 
his eye to stray from one similar group of 
letters or words to another, and so omitted 


a portion of the original, he has committed — 


homoioteleuton. The copying of MSS. by 
hand is a task which is beset with many 
opportunities of error: the original may 
be obliterated and difficult to read; 
similar letters may be substituted for one 
another; the memory of a parallel passage 
may come into the mind and be inserted; 
familiar phrases may be completed (e.g. 


‘the Lord of Hosts’ written where the 


original had only ‘the Lord'); and, ifthe — 
scribe is copying from dictation, mistakes 
But a : 


as to sounds may easily occur. 
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second class of alteration has to be 
reckoned with, that. which is made de- 
liberately. Sometimes corrections were 
placed in the margin (often to be incor- 
porated in the text by the next copyist) ; 
sometimes a supposed mistake would be 
actually corrected in the text. Sellin, a 
conservative critic, states that ‘ the MSS. 
tHemselves force us to the conclusion that 
the original text has in many cases been 
deliberately altered, partly from religious 
motives, partly from political and patriotic 
motives, and partly wa esthetic reasons 
(Introduction to O.T., 17). That the text 
- which they preserv ed and guarded was 
an imaccurate one was admitted by the 
Massoretes, since they had a system of 
marginal corrections called the Qer? which 
has been described above. They have 
preserved in addition a list of passages 
which have been altered in order to avoid 
Tepresentations-of Jehovah which seem 
to have been unworthy, e.g. in Gen 18 22 
the original text was supposed* to have 
said Jehovah was yet standing before 
Abraham; this was considered unworthy 
_of the dignity of Jehovah, and so the 
two mames were reversed. Sometimes 
the text has been altered in order to give 
a happy ending. The Jews were very 
superstitious about this, and so, for ex- 
ample, when the Book of Isaiah was 
read it was ordered that after 66 ** the 
previous verse should always be read a 
second time. This probably accounts for 
_ the strange phenomenon that Ezr 1 13¢= 
2Ch 36. Originally the two were parts 
of one work and ran straight on; then 
I and 2 Chronicles were cut off at 2Ch 
36 71, probably because it was not thought 
_ that 1 and 2 Chronicles were worthy of a 
place in the Canon, as parallel narratives 
(which incidentally did not quite agree 
with them) were already included ; finally, 
the books were placed in the Canon, but 
so late that they are actually the last 
books in the Hebrew Bible. Thus the 
Bible ended with the dreadful thought 
of Judah lying desolate; the scribes were 
equal to the occasion, and they placed 
the original sequel (Ezr 1 *°*) after them, 
‘but without removing it from its proper 
> position. In these various ways the 
_ original text was lost and can now never 
be recovered with absolute certainty ; the 
labours of expert scholars may get us 
% nearer to it in this passage or that which 
_is now hopelessly corrupt, but even their 
knowledge and skill cannot restore the 
5 ate text as a whole to its .primitive 


tog 
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In conclusion a little may be said of the 
history of the attempts which have been 
made in the field of textual criticism. 
In one sense the Massoretes and the 
scribes who went before them were the 
first critics, for not only did they try to 
prevent any further corruptions entering 
into the text, but they preserved records 
of various readings, and made marginal 
corrections of errors which they recognized 
in the text itself. In the earliest days 
two schools existed who made it their 
business to study the text: one in Babylon, 

a. great centre of Jewish learning for many 
centuries, the other in Palestine with its 
headquarters at Tiberias. These two 
schools had different traditions as to the 
real text, and in the roth century each 
produced a great master, and gave to the 
world an edition of the text as it was held 
by them. Ben Naphtali was the Baby- 
lonian representative, and Ben Asher 
the Palestinian. Their differences almost 
always concern minutiz, and have little 
or no importance for exegesis. Unfor- 
tunately the actual codices which they 
produced have been lost, but lists of the 
differences of reading between them have 
been preserved. From them we recognize 
that the system of Ben Asher and the 
Western school has become predominant. 
The revival of Massoretic studies in more 
recent times was the result of the vast 
learning and energy of Johannes Buxtorf 
of Basle, who published a great Rabbinic 
Bible in 1618-1619. Of modern scholars 
the pioneer was Benjamin Kennicott 
(1718-1783), Regius Professor of Hebrew 
at Oxford. He brought out an edition of 
the text in which ’an immense amount 
of material was accumulated; the lack 
of a sufficient number of really skilled 
collators, however, allowed the entrance 
of many errors. .In the year after 


‘Kennicott’s death the great Italian 


scholar, De Rossi, produced an immense 
work on the critical materials for recon- 
structing the text, but did not actually 
print a new text. His work on the whole 
was more thorough and comprehensive 
than the Oxford volumes. 

Finally a word must be said of the great 
labours in our own day of C. D. Ginsburg, 


who has not only produced an edition of - 


the Massorah but in addition a Hebrew 
text with critical apparatus based upon it. 
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SACRIFICE AND PRIESTHOOD IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


By F.S. 


(A). SACRIFICE 


(i) The Meaning of the Term.—Sacrifice 
means ‘primarily the slaughter of an 
animal (often including the subsequent 
consumption of it by fire) as an offering 
to God or a deity. Hence, in a wider 
sense, the surrender to God or a deity, 
for the purpose of propitiation or homage, 
of some object of possession ’ (Oxford Eng. 

 Dict;); and secondarily ‘that which is 
offered in sacrifice, a victim immolated 
on ‘the altar; anything offered to God 
- +. aS an act of sod oman or homage ’ 
(1bid.). 

(ii) The Provenance of Hebrew. Sacri- 
fice.-The origin of the practice of sacri- 
fice is the subject of many and conflicting 
_ theories (see ‘ Sacrifice’inH.D.B., E.R.E.), 
_ but that origin is, in any case, antecedent 
_ to the rise of the Hebrew nation, and need 

: not be discussed here. 

The earliest writers of the Old Testa- 
ment simply accept sacrifice as a normal 
religious custom which needs no explana- 
tion. The only early allusions to its in- 

ception in Israel are made by Amos and 

oN Jeremiah, and they only say, or imply, 
AS that ‘sacrifice was not practised by the 
-; Israelites before the conquest of Canaan 
(Am 5 *5; Jer 7 #2). Even the much later 
Priestly narrative of the Pentateuch, 
which suggests. that sacrifice received 
i divine sanction in the time of Moses and 
makes no mention of the use of sacrifice 
_ at any earlier time, never states explicitly 
that sacrifice began with Moses. 
io (iii) Sacrifice as the Prophets found 
it, —Our information concerning the sacri- 
ficial practices which the great prophets 
-- of the. 8th century found in existence ‘is 
, derived from the following sources: The 
“prophets” own words; the accounts of 
sacrifices contained in the older portions 
of the Books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, 
and in the stories of the patriarchs as told 
_in Jand E; the laws concerning feasts and 
: offerings preserved in J (Ex 34 178) and 
in the so-called Book of the Covenant 


ty (Ex2 20 uae 3 29, tive and, the implicit: allu- | 
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sions to former customs which are made 
in the prohibitions of Deuteronomy. 

In estimating the value of any inferences 
drawn from this information two things 
must be remembered: (a) Some of the 
narratives and laws just mentioned were 
put into their present form by writers who 
were already acquainted with the teaching 
of the great prophets, and their acceptance 
of, or opposition to, that teaching may 
occasionally have coloured what they say 
about sacrifice (cf. Gen 2214; 13 15 %%; 
R. H. Kennett, Deuteronomy and the 
Decalogue, 53 f.).. (b) There is no reason 
to suppose that the writers of any of the 
earlier documents allude to every form 
of sacrifice which they knew. Somerites 
and ceremonies which are mentioned for 
the first time in the later law may well 
have been practised before the age of the 
prophets. 

The sacrifices of which we read in the 
sources defined above will be more easily 
surveyed if we make successive classifica- 
tions of the whole material according to 
different principles. Thus: 

(1) Dividing according to the use which 
is made of the sacrificial gifts: we have 
(a) Those which ave wholly devoted to God. 
These would include all human sacrifices 
(cfidJg Tr-348% 5) Mic6*%;oDt18 2%; “Tk 
16:%45)2. K 16%) Jer 7 94; Ezek 20 26: ef. 
2K 3°’); the species of animal offering 
called ‘Olah’ (=‘what ascends’. sc. in 
smoke or ‘ what is burned,’ EV ‘ burnt 


offering ’); offerings of firstlings, firstfruits, 


anditithes! (ck sExmgat44).23 2%) 8m oon8s 
Am 4‘). (6) Those of which a portion is 


devoted to God and the rest: eaten by the’ 


offerers.. Chief of these are the species of 
animal offering - called Zebah (=‘ what 
is slain,’’ EV ‘ sacrifice’) and Shelem 
(=‘ payment’ or eivenikon, EV ‘ peace 
offering ’), of which the blood and fat were 


4 


surrendered to God and the ‘flesh boiled — : 


and eaten by the worshippers (cf. Gen 
31 54; Ex 1822; 1S 174, . 
The slaughter of animals merely for food 
was probably a rare occurrence amon 
the pile ere but any, pate 


2 12-17, » 9 12, a a 
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slaughtered would come under this head- 
ing (1Sin4 838), 

(2) Dividing according to the time at 
which the sacrifices are “offered we have 
(@) Those which are repeated at regular 
intervals. These include the offerings 
made on the three yearly occasions when 
every male was required to ‘ see the face 
of Jehovah’ (Ex 23 1% 17, 34 2% 23); the 
spring sacrifice called Pesah (EV ‘ Pass- 
Over y (Exe 12,8134: » cf... 2,.K-23 8 a2) 3 the 

' morning and evening offerings in the 
Temple at Jerusalem (2 K 16 15 £.: cf.1K 
18 %°); and the annual or periodical 
zebahim mentioned in 1S 12,219, 208, 
(b) Those which are offered on special 
occasions. Such occasions might be times 
of calamity (e.g. 2 S 24 18: 18: cf. 1 S 26 1%), 

_ of peril (Jg 6 26. Ty5i TZ S08; cf. Jz TT8082; 
2K 3’), of awe in the presence of the 
supernatural (Gen 28 !8;. Jg 619, 13 19 ff.; 
1S 6 14), of victory (1S 11 15: cf, Je 16:2*))3 

_ the departure - on a journey (Gen 31 54), 
_the visit of a ‘ holy’ man (1 S 164), the 
making of a compact (Gen 15°18, 31 54; 

_ Ex 24%), the accession of a king (1K 
11%), the dedication of a _ Sanctuary 
Gate, 8:9). 
(3) Dividing according to the offerers 
_ of the sacrifices we have (a) Those which 
are offered by, or for, the whole people 
(eg. Ex 523,245; 1S-7 59; 25611317, 
247°). (6b) Those offered by a single family 

_ or clan (€.g. Ex 1274; 1S 20%), (c) Those 
offered by individuals, 

(4) Dividing according to the nature of 
_the thing offered we have (a) Animal 
sacrifices: oxen, cows, calves, sheep, 
lambs, goats, kids are ‘all mentioned as 

victims; (b) vegetable offerings. These in- 
clude. the firstfruits of the share sts _the 
tithe, oil (e.g. Gen 28 18, 35.34; Mic 67: cf. 

Jg 9°), wine (e.g. Hos 9 4; Gen 958s 2K 

16 15: cf. Jg 9 15), flax (Hos 2 5), and bread 

(1S 214); (c) human sacrifices (see above). 

% The. evidence now. before us. suggests 
that the early Israelites offered much the 

;: same kinds of sacrifice as other nations 

_ at the same level of culture. Apparently 

they offered. them for much the same- 

_Téasons, Certain things, e.g. the blood 

and the firstborn of animals and of men 

(and even, at some stages of belief, a bride’s 

virginity: cf. Hos 4 3%. 14), must be “given 
to God’ because. they are in thémselves, 
too mysterious and dangerous to be put to 
common use (cf. Ex 13%). Other things 
are given because God.is gratified to re- | 

L,, OF: displeased - and therefore 

if they are withheld (Ex 5°). 


ay & 


fice eveninamaterialsense | 


the promise of a sacrifice (Jg 11 94), may 
move Him to benevelence (Gen 874), or 
turn away His wrath (1 S$ 26 19; 2S 24: cf, 
15314). Sacrificial blood sprinkled on 
the doorposts and the lintel has power to 
drive away ‘ destroyers’ from a dwelling 
(Ex 12 #123: cf, Driver, Exodus, App. 1); 

a (human) foundation sacrifice guards a 
newly built city from misfortune (1 K 
164), Parallels to all these: ideas and 
practices may be found in the cultus of 
other nations. 

(iv) The Prophets and Sacrifice.—From 
the conception of God in which such 
practices originated Israel was delivered 
by her great prophets. To them at least 
there is no true parallel in the spiritual 
history of other nations. 

The prophets of the 8th and 7thcenturies 
B,C. pour scorn upon the conventional 
religion of their day, and declare that their 
contemporaries attribute to sacrifice an 
efficacy which it does not in fact possess, 
Let the sanctuaries continue to be thronged 
with worshippers, let burnt offerings, 
peace offerings, tithes and oblations be 
multiplied, if the people will have it so; 
but let them remember that Jehovah did 
not command these things, does not desire 
them, and will not accept them. His 


favour cannot be compelled by magic or ' 
bought with gifts, His eyes cannot be 


blinded by bribes, His wrath cannot be 
averted by piacular offerings. ‘ God 
desires not sacrifice but the knowledge of 
God—not sacrifice but justice and mercy 
which are the necessary outcome of the 
knowledge of God, .,. . 
found by man’s becoming, like Himself, 
just and merciful. ; . religion is to be 


found in Israel’s returning God’s know- 
ledge and care for Israel by knowing and 
caring for God’ (G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in 
the Old Testament, 44: cf. Am 44 f., 5 94°75; 


Hos 6 %)s1s p29" oie OxeePe 
ES. 15 22), 


It is important re notice in all eu 


Jer 3 fi: 


"passages that the thing which excites the 
prophets’ scorn is the worshippers’ false 


ideas about God, not the particular form 
of their worship. The prophets declare 
that some practices associated ‘with sacri-, 


fice are abominable (cf. Hos 4 1% 14); they we 


say that God has no. need of sacrificial 


gifts and that material oblations have no | ‘ 
power to influence Him; but they do’ moe.) Wily 
say that the practice of ‘sacrifice is wrong © He 


God’s favour is. 


hed 


j 


in itself, and probably no prophet, except _ : sy 


perhaps Jeremiah, really wanted it to be 
abolished. Sacrificial. worship * was the - 


only kind of public worship known to the ie - 


1s 26) 2 Ne oe pare 21°; | prophets: certainly it. ‘was the only kind 
\ 1} of. cgpsaeer’ which the. a i of the’ sede 
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of their time could recognize as such.. 
Unless, therefore, we can believe that the 
prophets seriously contemplated the pos- 
sibility of:a national religion without a 
cultus of any kind—and for this belief no 
sort of evidence can be found outside the 
Book of Jeremiah—we must suppose that 
they neither expected nor desired sacrifice 
tocease. ‘Sacrifice may wellhave seemed 
to them the natural expression of homage 
and gratitude ’ (G. F. Moore, ‘ Sacrifice ’ 
in E.B.: cf. Gray, op. cit., 43). 

(v) Deuteronomy.—We. need not be 
surprised, therefore, to find that in the 
Book of Deuteronomy, which was the 
direct outcome of the teaching of the great 
prophets, though some offerings formerly 
offered are now definitely forbidden (12 *!, 
18 1°, 23 18), provision is made for the con- 
tinuance of many of the old forms of sacri- 
ficial gift (Burnt Offerings, Peace Offerings, 
Vows, Tithes, Firstlings, Firstfruits, Pass- 
Overs net, (ie Ont ht8s 6 ra Pet Th ait, 
1617-18; -1814) 264714). he sonly ‘con: 
spicuous departure from former custom 
is the limitation of sacrifice to one sanc- 
tuary alone (12), and the consequent re- 
laxation of the law which required the 
blood of animals slain for food to be 
poured upon an altar (1245), But the 
whole conception of the meaning and 
purpose of sacrifices which underlies the 
sacrificial laws of D represents, one may 
surmise, a considerable departure from 
former ways of thinking. 

A sacrifice, as it is depicted in D, is the 
occasion of a joyful feast, when the 
worshipper ‘rejoices before God’ in 
grateful remembrance of God’s_ past 
mercies, and thinks of the needs of his 
less fortunate brethren, It is no longer 
the offering itself, but the gratitude of 
which the offering is a token and the bene- 
volence displayed in the entertainment of 
the destitute at the sacrificial meal which 
cause the blessing of God to rest upon the 


labours of His worshippers (12 1% 14, 


a 


26, 27, 2a 15 20, 16 2 6, 11, 12, 14 18 2 


26115). We may notice in passing that 
D contains the earliest definite regulation 


allotting to.the priests for their own use 


a fixed portion of sacrificial victims (18 2-4: 
of S214), 

‘(vi) Ezekiel 40-48.—The sacrifices con- 
templated in D are almost exclusively 
offerings made by private individuals; in 
Ezek 40-48, on the other hand, we find 


very few allusions to private offerings 


(? 44 4, 46 *) and a considerable number of 


_ Teferences to public sacrifices, provided 


(464), monthly (46 °) sacrifices, and special 


by a tax in kind levied by the ‘ prince’ 
(45 117), There are daily (4614), weekly 


‘ 


sacrifices for, great festivals (45 *#*5) and 
particular occasions (45 18°): the priests 
are maintained by those portions of the 
offerings which are not. consumed upon 
the altar (44 28-81), 

As the Book of Ezekiel now stands the 
directions concerning these sacrifices fofm 
part of a vision in which the dimensions 
of anew Temple and the constitution of 
a new Israel are revealed to the exiled 
prophet. How far the sacrifices described 
represent the ancient practice of the 
Temple at Jerusalem (cf. 2 K 16 1°), or how 
far they are part.of an entirely new scheme 
of worship devised by Ezekiel and his 
brother-priests in exile, our ignorance of 
the sacrificial practice of the first Temple 
makes it impossible to determine. On the 
other hand, there can be little doubt that 
the ritual laws in Ezek 40-48 represent an 
early experimental stage in the process of 
law-making and codification which finally 
produced the Priestly Law of the Penta- 
teuch (cf. G. A. Cooke, Z.A.W. [1924], 111). 

The sacrifices mentioned in these chap- 
ters are the ‘Olah, Zebah, Shelem (see 
above), Nesek (EV drink offering); an 
offering of flour and oil for which the old 
generic term Minha (=gift) now becomes 
the technical name; and two sacrifices 
not mentioned in the earlier books (on 
TS 6% 42K 12 46 § sée below)e: tHe 
Hattath (EV sin offering) and the Asham 
(AV trespass offering, RV guilt offering), 
of which we shall say more presently. In 
these chapters also we meet the idea that 
sacrifice cleanses from defilement, and the 
statement that the purpose of sacrifice 
is ‘ to make atonement ’ (43 2% 26, 45 15 20, 
etc.; see below). 

(vii) The Sacrificial System of the 
‘Priestly’ Law.—The so-called Priestly 
Law consists of the great majority of the 
various and precise commandments which, 
according to the Biblical story, were given 
by God to Moses at Mount Sinai and other 
places in Egypt and in the wilderness. A 
comparison of these commandments with 
similar commandments in the vision of 
Ezekiel points to the conclusion that the 
‘ Mosaic ’ Law is, in fact, a later develop- 
ment and modification of the law of 
Ezekiel. It is now held by most authori- 
ties that the representation of Moses as the 


‘mouthpiece through which all religious 


law was given to Israel is simply a legal 


convention similar to that by which all _ 


the later developments of Moslem law are - 


attributed to Muhammad; and that some 


of the incidents described in P are prob- 
ably hypothetical legal cases thrown into 


Rs 


Niet 


the form of a story (e.g. Nu 9&9, 15 eoghh “; 


What we really learn from P is not how _ 
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the Israelites worshipped at the tabernacle 
in the wilderness, but how the Jews were 
meant to worship in the second temple 
at Jerusalem from the latter half of the 
Persian period until the destruction of the 
Temple in A.D. 70. 

Repetitions and occasional discrepancies 
show that the Priestly Law as it now 
stands contains strata of different origin, 
but the laws of sacrifice are sufficiently 
uniform in outlook to be treated, for the 
present study, as a unity. These laws, 
which are found in Ex 12 1-20 43-51, 7 gs; 
29-30, 35-40; Leviticus; and Nu 5-9, 15, 
18, 19, 28, 29, contain full instructions con- 
cerning the matter, mode, time, place, of 
every kind of sacrifice, public or private. 

Public sacrifices are to be offered on 
behalf of the whole community every 
morning and evening, every Sabbath and 
new moon, at the annual festivals of Pass- 
over, Pentecost, and New Year, on the 
Day of Atonement, at the consecration of 
High Priest or Sanctuary, and whenever 
Occasion demands a sin offering from the 
whole congregation (Nui15ff.; Lev 
41% ff.) or from the ‘ anointed priest’ 
(Lev 4%). Private sacrifices are to be 
offered by individuals at certain set times 
(e.g. Passover), and whenever any mishap 
or misdeed necessitates ‘ atonement ’; and 
may be offeréd at any time as an expression 
of piety or gratitude or in fulfilment of a 
vow previously made. In P the species 
of sacrifice mentioned by Ezekiel (Burnt 
Offering, Meal Offering, Guilt Offering, 
Sin Offering, Peace Offering, Drink Offer- 
ing) are described in much greater detail; 
the ancient gifts of firstlings, firstfruits, 
and tithes are placed under new regula- 
tions; and certain other sacrificial rites 
are mentioned for the first time. For the 
purpose of survey we may divide these 
various forms of offerings, according to 
the sacrificial material, into (1) Animal; 


_ (2) Vegetable, etc. 


_ (1) Animal._—(a) The Burnt Offering 
(Ex 29 1518. 39-42; Tey 1, 6813, 8 18-21" g 12-16 
22 18-20; Nu 283 ff.) is the most frequent 
sacrifice; it appears on every ordinary and 
most extraordinary occasions of public 
worship, and may also be offered by a 
private individual (Lev 1). The victim 
must be an unblemished male, and may 
be a bullock, sheep, goat, turtle-dove or 
young pigeon. The offerer of a private 
burnt offering brings the animal to the 


sanctuary, lays his hand upon its head, 
_ slays it on the north side of the altar, flays 


and cuts up the carcase; the priest re- 
ives the blood which he sprinkles about 


fire. According to Lev 7* the skin be- 
longs to the priest. The effect of the 
burnt offering is said to be ‘to make 
atonement’ (Lev 1‘, 16 #4) and to. serve 
as a ° soothing odour ’ to-God (Lev 1 ®: on 
this phrase see Gray, op. cit., 76 ff.). 

(6) The Guilt Offering (Lev 5 1419, 61-7, 
7‘**,19%; Nu 5 °°, 18 ) is first named by 
Ezekiel, but not specifically as a new in- 
stitution. The word ‘Asham ” occurs in 
1S 6%, 2K123°: in the first case with 
reference to the golden mice placed by the 
Philistines beside the restored’ ark, and 
in the second with reference to money 
payments. In P it means a sacrifice 
offered in the-first place in expiation of the 
misappropriation of property and of the 
tribute due to God, and at a later time 
prescribed for other offences also (Lev 
51 ff., 1" ff., 19 2° ff.). The regular victim 
is a ram; the blood-ritual is similar to that 

*of the burnt offering ; specified parts of the 
animal are burned upon the altar, and the 
flesh, which is most holy, is given to the 
priests to be eaten in a holy place. The 
effect of the guilt offering is said to be ‘-to 
make atonement’ and to secure forgive- 
ness (Lev 6%), 

The offering for the cleansed leper (Lev 
14 ® ff.) is called a ‘ guilt offering,’ but the 
ritual is quite different from that of 
eevee: 

(c)-The Sin Offering (Ex 29414; Lev 

1-35, 5 1-13, 6 24-808 14 yo 16-20, Ny ys 22-81, 
18%), The word Hattath occurs in 2K 
1216 apparently to denote presents or 
fines paid to the priests: as the name of an 
animal sacrifice it first appears in the direc- 
tions for certain cleansings and dedica- 
tions given in Ezek 40-48 (43 1° ff., 4517": 
eto hee 2h), * 

In P a sin offering is prescribed for 
persons (a) as part of the rite of consecra- 
tion to a sacred office (Ex 29 14; Lev 
9 8-11. 15); (b) after certain breaches of the 

law committed accidentally or through 

ignorance (e.g. Nu15??ff.), or after 
accidents, maladies, or natural processes, 

which lead to ceremonial impurity (e.g. 

Lev 12 °, 15 !*f., 2° f.); and for things (e.g. 


the altar) which need to be cleansed 
or consecrated (Ex 301°; Lev 815, 167%). 
(The RV of Nu 19° which suggests that . 
the slaughter of the red cow described in ~ 
the preceding verses is a’ sin offering 1s 


wrong: cf. Gray, op. cit., 59 f.) 


The victim in different cases may be a — 


bullock, he-goat, she-goat, ewe-lamb, kid, 


turtle-dove or young pigeon, or even, : 
when the offerer is very poor, fine flour — 
(Lev 5 £,), The offerer brings his victim — 


1e altar, lays the pieces of the carcase | to the sanctuary, lays his hands upon its — 
ftivlaltar-andbaxie them in a wood | head, and slays it on the north side ofthe — bass 
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z)) Lev 2728 Nu 18 1°48), 


(Ex 22 99, 13 15), 


ot © (Nei 28/4518), 
of men is commuted. into a tax of five 
_ shekels (=12s.) paid to the priests (Nu 
181%); and a sliding scale of similar pay- 
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altar; the priest smears some of the blood 
on the horns of the altar.and pours out 
the rest at its base; the same parts of the 
carcase as in the guilt offering are burned 
upon the altar; the skin, entrails, and 
in certain cases (Ex 2914;'Lev 62°, 9}, 
16 ®7) all the flesh, are burned outside the 
camp; in the remaining cases the-flesh, 
which is most holy, is given to the priest 
(Lev 5 3, 1016 ff; Nu 18°). The. effect 
of a sin offering is said to be ‘to make 
atonement’ and secure forgiveness (Lev 

26, 35) 10, 13 

(d) The Peace Offering (Ex 29 *4°4; Lev 

Le pes 11-21, 34 8 22-32 hg 18- 21 Io 14 17 1-9. 
22 21-33) is much less prominent in P than 
in the earlier literature. The only public 
peace offerings are the ‘ installation ’ ram 
of Ex 29, and the two lambs offered at 
Pentecost (Lev 231%), Three varieties of 
private peace offering are now distin- 
guished: ‘ thank offerings,’ ‘ vows,’ and* 
‘ freewill offerings’ (Lev 71*1*),. The 


. victim may be of the flock or of the herd, 


male or female, of any age, but, except 
for a ‘ freewill offering,’ must be without 
blemish.. The first part: of the ritual is 
exactly like that of the burnt offering, 
except that the slaying need not be done 
on the north side of the altar; aftez dis- 
secting the carcase the offerer brings to the 
altar the fat, the breast, and the right leg, 
and ‘ waves’ the breast before God (Lev 
790 921; Ex 297 f.); the priest then burns 
the fat upon the altar, takes the breast for 
the priests in general and the right leg for 
himself, and the worshippers eat the rest 
of the flesh in a sacred meal. The flesh of 
peace offerings is less sacred than that of 


guilt offerings or sin offerings, and the 


priests’ portion need not be eaten in a 
‘holy place’ nor by the priests them- 
selves. 

Nothing is said of the effect of peace 
offerings except that they provide ‘ the 
food of a’ fire offering, a soothing odour’ 


for God (Lev 3 ® 1). 


(e) Firstlings of clean animals (Ex 13 3; 

which, according 
to the earliest law, were sacrificed to God 
and, according to Dt 


15 1923, were ‘ sanctified unto God’ and 


- eaten by the worshippers at the sanctuary, 
_ are treated otherwise in P. The blood is 
_ sprinkled, and the fat is burned, upon the 


altar, and the flesh is given to the priests 
The offering of the firstborn 
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burning of a red cow in order to make 
ritual use of its ashes (Nu 19), the killing 
of a pigeon over running water at the 
cleansing of a leper or a leprous house 
(Lev 14 » °° ff.), and the sending away of 
a goat for Azazel (AV ‘ scapegoat ’) on the 
Day of Atonement, need not be discussed 
at length here. 

(2) Vegetable, etc. — (a) The Minha 
(AV ‘ meat offering,’ RV ‘ meal offering ’: 
Ex 7.0 Td Bea aot Lev 2 1:18, 6 14723) Yeas 10, 
8 % 26, 81 yo 12; fee 15 1% 17-21, 78 9) cana 
sists of ‘fine flour and oil variously pre- 
pared (either as dough, or baked, or fried), 
always salted, sometimes sprinkled with 
frankincense, but never mixed with leaven 
or honey (Lev 2"). A meal offering is 
to accompany every burnt offering or 
peace offering (Nu 151%), but may also 
be offered separately (Lev 2; Nu 15 17-4), 
The priests’ own meal offerings are wholly 
burned upon the altar; of other meal offer- 
ings a handful, including the frankincense, 
if any, is burned upon the altar, and the 
rest goes to the priests. The handful 
burned upon the altar is called the 
‘Azkava of the offering’ (LXX ‘its 
memorial’ or ‘reminder’). The word 
Azkara occurs only in P, and only with 
reference to vegetable offerings (cf. Lev 
B23 90 18545 4851 6:25, 24.7: INus§i76) 5) ats-form. 
is peculiar and its original significance not 
quite clear. It may mean ‘that which 
calls (the whole offering) to mind,’ i.e. a 
“representative portion ’ burned upon the 
altar to indicate that in intention the 
whole offering is offered to God, though 
actually most of it is consumed by the 
priests. 

(b) The Shewbread (Ex 25 °°; Lev 24 *), 
The priest is to place ona table ‘ before the 
Lord ’ twelve cakes of fine flour arranged 
in two rows, and frankincense with each 
row to serve as Azkava to the bread. 
Each Sabbath the old cakes, now replaced 
by new ones, are given to the priests, and 
the frankincense is burned on ‘the altar, 
The cakes are said to be part of a ‘ fire 
offering ’ (Lev. 24 ®), and may therefore be 
reckoned as‘ sacrifice.’ 


(c) Two interesting survivals of ancient 
agricultural practice are the offering of the 


First Sheaf of barley at Passover (Lev 
23 *14: see Gray, op. cit., 323- 336), and of 
Two Loaves at Pentecost (Leviagitf:4 

(@) Firstfruits (Nu 15.1771, 18 12 £.; Lev 
2 14-18) and Tithes (Lev. 27 90-23 , Nu 18 3-34 
are still said to be ‘ given to. God,’ but in 
practice it is, probable that all the tithes, 


and nearly all the firstfruits, were paid 
simply. as taxes to the BeTESOR ane iPHests: 7 


(see Gray, op. cit., 22-ff.),. 
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Nu 151,28) accompany all public burnt 
offerings. The quantity offered varies 
according to the size of the burnt offerings; 
the manner of offering is not defined (cf. 
Nu 287; Ecclus 50 15), 

(f) Incense (Ex 30 1% 3438; Ley. 10 15, 
£6 4% 18; Nu 16), made according to the 
recipe of Ex 30 3438, is to be burned as a 
Separate offering by the High Priest (i) in 
a censer when he enters the Holy of 
Holies on the Day of Atonement (Lev 
16 ™); (ii) on the Altar of Incense each 

“morning and evening (Ex 301%), The 
effect of the incense, in some stories at 
any rate, is to avert plague and super- 
natural danger (Lev 16 18; Nu 16 4°46: cf, 
wob'6:7,)8'2)., 

(g) Salt is required to be added to all 
sacrifices (Lev 2 18: cf. Ezek 43 *4). 

The most important of the sacrificial 
terms in Ezek 40-48 and in the Priestly 
Law is Kapper (EV ‘to make atonement’), 
which is used in Ezekiel to describe the 
effect of all sacrifices (45 !* 2°), in P to 
describe the effect of certain sacrifices (see 
above), and of all sacrificial blood (Lev 
1711). The primary meaning of the root 
is uncertain; ‘to cover,’ ‘to brighten,’ 

_* to remove,’ ‘ to turn away,’ ‘ to wash out 
with a liquid,’ ‘ to make satisfaction by a 
‘payment, bribe, or gift’ have all been 
suggested, and something is to be said for 
each of these suggestions, But the way 

_in which the priestly writers use the word 
makes sufficiently clear the general sense 

they attached to it. We may observe: 
(a) The things which make it necessary ‘to 
make atonement’ are sin and defilement 

Bey 14.9815 S 1074 19,76: 16-.94 > ete:); 4the 
words‘ to unsin,’ ‘to cleanse,’ ‘ tosanctify’ 
are used as parallels to Kapper (Ezek 
43 *% 26); in Lev 16 °° the effect of this 
process is ‘to cleanse from sin,’ and in 

other passages its consequence is that 

the sinner is forgiven (Lev 4 2% 31+ 35, 6 7), 

(b) Kapper is followed occasionally by a 

direct accusative (but only of things, 
mever of persons: Lev 162% 33; Ezek 

43 7 26), generally by a preposition mean- 

‘ing ‘on behalf‘of’ (a person or thing); 

once at least it is used absolutely (Lev 

“16 2), . (c) Not only. animal sacrifices can 

‘make atonement,’ but also vegetable 

fferings (Ezek 45 1*17; Lev 538), and 
ngs which are not sacrifices at all (Ex 

Sree ON a Ste 25 teas SSR 88) (dd) In 


’ is made is said to be given by God 
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study of these facts suggests that 
pev,-as used in the Priestly Law, is ‘a 
ynonym of “to unsin ” or “‘ to 
or “ purify” * (Driver, H.D.B., 
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v 174 the means by which ‘ atone-_ 


iv, 131)... Its central idea is the removal 
from persons or things of that which makes 
them unfit to be members of God’s people, 
or to be used in His sanctuary. No doubt 
the thought is not far distant that when 
their unfitness is removed, God’s attitude 
towards them is changed; but the whole 
emphasis is on the change in the sinners’ 
condition, not on the change in God’s at- 
titude. The priestly writers show few 
traces of the ideas which find expression 
in the story of the sons of Rizpah (2S 
21314) “To make atonement’ never 
means for them to placate an angry God 
by the offering of blood, or by the penal 
suffering vf an innocent victim substi- 
tuted for the actual sinner. Exactly how 
sacrifices can ‘make atonement’ or “ ex- 
piation ’ they do not say. Probably they 
had no definite theory. But in Lev 17}! 
they affirm their belief that the God to 
whom the sinner is reconciled Himself 
bestows the means of reconciliation, and 
the law of the guilt offering (Lev 6‘ f.) 
shows clearly that, in their opinion, sacri- 
fice could not ‘expiate’ a wrong done to a 
brother until that wrong was righted. 

It should be noticed that, with the ex- 
ception of the offences described in Lev 
51, 63%, 192°, all the ‘sins’ for which 
“atoning ’ sacrifices are provided in P are 
ceremonial defilements or sins committed 
inadvertently or in ignorance, For sins’ 
committed ‘ with a high hand ” (i.e. de- 
liberate sins) no sacrifice can ‘ make atone- 
ment’; the sinner must be cut off from 
his people (cf. Nu g 18, 15 9°; Davidson; 
Theology of the Old Testament, 313 ff.). 

(viii) The final significance of Jewish 
Sacrifice.—If we wish to learn the true 
nature of ‘Deuteronomic’ religion we 
must read not only the sacrificial laws of 
Deuteronomy, but also the prayer which 
a ‘ Deuteronomic’ writer put into the 
mouth of Solomon (1 K 8 ®? ff.); if we wish | 
to learn the true nature of ‘ priestly ’ re- 
ligion we must read not only the Book of 
Leviticus but also the first chapter of 
Genesis and the prayer put into the mouth 
of David by a devoted follower of the 
Priestly Law (1 Ch 291° ff.). It is in- | 
credible that men who held the lofty idea 
of God expressed in these passages be- 
| lieved that sacrifices, in themselves, had 
power to change His purpose, or that the 
offering of the appointed sacrifices was the 
whole of man’s duty towards Him; and 


did not in fact believe these things (cf. 
Ye Pra 5/8; 27 8:87 5) Psi26 ¢,2 40 8 ffi 90 WH; | 
| Ecclus 7 7 ff., 34 18-35). If such men had 
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there is sufficient evidence to prove that ath oh 
“those who lived under the ‘ Mosaic’ Law 


| been asked, ‘Why then do you offer — 
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sacrifices at all?’ most of them would 
probably have answered, ‘ It is the law.’ 
Some might have added, ‘ Because sacri- 
fices are the divinely appointed means. of 
expressing our gratitude and devotion to 
God at all times, our sense of sin and of 
our need for forgiveness when we have 
goneastray.’ But most would have agreed 
that it is the obedience of the worshipper, 
his gratitude, his devotion, his penitence, 
not his material offering, which pleases God 
and obtains His blessing or His forgive- 
ness. The primitive beliefs in which the 
sacrifices had their origin had all but 
passed away and been forgotten; and 
when, after the destruction of the Temple, 
the sacrifices themselves became. impos- 
sible, all that was best in Judaism could, 
and did, survive. 

(ix) Sacrificial Metaphor in the New 
Testament.—The earliest Christians were 
devout Jews, and it was not unnatural for 
them to use metaphors borrowed from the 


sacrificial terminology of the Old Testa- | 


ment with which from childhood they 
had been familiar. Thus, for example, 
St. Paul speaks of himself as ‘ poured out 
as a wine offering ’ upon the ‘ sacrifice ’ of 
his converts’ faith (Phil217); exhorts 
the’ Romans to present their bodies ‘as 
a living sacrifice, holy, well-pleasing to 
God’ (Rom 1214); enjoins. the Ephesians 
and Colossians to be, like the sacrificial 
victims, ‘ without blemish’ (Eph r 4, 527; 
Col r #*; ‘ef, Phil 21%; Jude *4; Rev 145); 
speaks of the kindly gifts of the Philip- 
pians as ‘a smell of sweet savour (the 
LXX rendering of ‘‘ soothing odour,” see 
above) well pleasing to God’ (Phil 4 38: 
cr ¢ Cor 275: Heb 13: 4*¢+ 2 Piz. 5), 


writers sometimes use sacrificial metaphors 
‘yith reference to Christ. Such metaphors 
are found in the Pauline Epistles, 1 Peter,. 


Thus Christ is compared to the Paschal 
lamb (1 Cor5’; Eph’; Rev 5 &, 13,8), 
to a covenant sacrifice (Heb 915, ro 2%, 
13 79; cf, Mt 26 28; Mk ¥4 *4): is called the 
‘‘atonement for our sins’ (1 Jn 2%, 4": 
cf. Rom 3 7*—the noun ‘ atonement” is 
formed from the verb: by which the LXX 
renders Kapper, see above); by His blood, 
it is said, Christians. are ‘ cleansed,” 
* loosed from sin,’ ‘ justified,’ ‘ sanctified,’ 


Holy Place’ (Rom5°%; Eph23; Heb 
9,13; r Jan; Rew 44,714). 
The precise meaning which the New 


point out that the emphasis of the com- 
parison is upon the effect produced, not 
upon the method by which the effect is 
produced. ‘In Christ’ the early Chris- 
tians experienced a new sense of de- 
liverance from sin and of nearness to God ; 
they compared themselves to Israelites 
delivered from the destroyer by the blood 
of the Paschal lamb, or to men whose 
ceremonial defilement had been removed 
by the offering of a sin offering; they even 
compared the blood of Christ to the blood 
of the sacrificial victim. But there is 
nothing in the New Testament to justify 
any attempt to carry the comparison be- 
yond this point. We cannot say more 
than that the sacrificial regulations of 
the Old Testament provided the writers 
of the New Testament with part of the 
vocabulary in which they described 


| what Christ had achieved. 


(B) PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE 
The history of the Jewish priesthood, 


_the many problems connected with that 


history (e.g. why priests and Levites are 
identified in D, but distinguished in 
Ezekiel, P, and Chronicles; why legitimate 


' priesthood is restricted in Ezekiel to the 


“sons of Zadok,’ in P and Chronicles to 


' the ‘sons of Aaron’), the functions of 
| semi-priestly officials, and the non-sacri- 


ficial functions which the priests, strictly 
so called, at all times possessed, lie outside 


_ our immediate subject (see pp. 1234, 1614, 
and 5414). 
| functions of the priests little remains to 
_ be added to what has been said already 
| (A, vii). 

In the same way the New Testament | 


Concerning the sacrificial 


Early narratives of the Old Testament 
tell of a time when, though priests existed, 


| sacrifices could be offered without their 
| aid 
Hebrews, 1 John, and the Revelation. | 


(e.20: Bx egos L514?) 2 See 
I K 8 ®, 18 35), and it has even been main- 


| tamed that the earliest Israelite priests 
| were not ‘ ministers of the altar’ at all 
| (EB; iis, 33842; ESRB, x; 308). 
| ever that may be, there is no reason to 
doubt that, at least from the time when 
| legitimate sacrifice was restricted to one 
| sanctuary, the official priests played some ~ 


How- 


part in the offering of every sacrifice which 


| was actually brought to the altar. (cf. Dt 
Xk . | EST, 3330: 3G 248: cf. Ezek 44 1* £.). 
brought near,’ ‘ made bold: to enter the | 


The earliest allusions to the priest as 


| sacrificmg are quite general (Dt 331°; — 
| 152%8). From Dt 33? we learn only 


that the priests burned certain sacrifices — 


_ Festament writers. attached to. the meta- 


¥ _or portions of sacrifices. u the altar; 
phor of sacrifice as applied to the life and Se € 


: from Ezekiel only that the portions pre- k 
death of Jesus Christ cannot be discussed | sented (at the altar) by the peiestaeee the — 
here. Nevertheless, it may be well to | fat and the blood (44 14), and that every 
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priest, when called upon to minister, must 
first put on a linen dress, which is to be 
left behind in the inner court of the Temple 
when his ministry is ended (441719). P, 
on the: other hand, gives minute instruc- 
tions as to how priest and High Priest shall 
prepare for ministration (Ex 30 17}), 
what they shall wear (cf. for priest Ex 
25 #40; 42 Lev 62°, '8 18» for: High: Priest 
Ex 28, 29 **, 39 231; Lev 8&9, 16 4 2. 32), 
and what they shall do at the altar. The 
priest’s part in the offering and consump- 
tion of each of the various kinds of sacri- 
fice prescribed in P has been indicated 
above. Here it may be added that, ac- 
cording to P, only the High Priest is com- 
petent to offer the sin offerings and the 
burnt offerings of the annual Day of Atone- 
ment (Lev 16) and any occasional sin 
offering made necessary by his own sin 
or the sin of the whole congregation (Lev 
431), and that the ritual of the sin offer- 
ings of the Day of Atonement differs from 
the ritual of ordinary sin offerings in that 


the blood is sprinkled not only on the altar 
but upon and before the ‘ mercy-seat ’ in 
the Holy of Holies (Lev 16 4415), 
According to P the special function of 
the priest in sacrifice is to perform, as the 
worshippers’ representative, those parts 
of the ritual which require a more exact 
knowledge of procedure and a higher de- 
gree of ceremonial purity than a layman 
could be expected to possess (cf. Nu 3 ?°, 
1817), The lay worshipper himself, how- 
ever, performs all the acts which do not 
involve entrance into the sanctuary. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
By E. O. JAMES 


_ Introduction 


Or the literature that has survived from 
the ancient world, a considerable mass 
is to be found in the pages of the Old 
Testament. In a word, the Bible is not 
only the record of a gradual revelation of 
God to man, but also a mine of informa- 
tion and of invaluable material for the 
student of comparative religion, and 
especially of early Semitic manners, 
customs, and beliefs. While the Hebrews 
-—unlike their neighbours the Moabites, 
Canaanites, Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Sumerians, Elamites and others—have 
left us practically no archeological remains 
of their culture, they have given us in- 
stead this amazing collection of devotional 
poetry, lofty folklore and mythology, 
oral tradition, sacred drama, the germ of 
philosophy in the form of theodicies and 
-apocalypses, extending over_a lengthy 
and most important period in human 
history, and representing the thought and 


knowledge of a great variety of writers. | 
Whatever may be the point of view from | 


_ which the information contained in this 
_ Sacred Bookisregarded, noserious student 
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would deny that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to know what the Israelites them- 
selves believed as to the creation of the 
universe, the origin of their own race and 
of the adjoining nations, the history of 
their ancestors, and the customs, ritual 
and belief of themselves and their neigh- 
bours, to say nothing of the historical 
facts and: theological doctrines revealed 
in these records. _ 

But primarily the Bible is the message 
from God to a particular people, and the 
record of a divine revelation which has 
been a lamp unto the feet and a light unto 
the path of thousands for many genera- 
tions. It is therefore all the more im- 
portant that a distinction should be drawn 
in this inspired literature between what 
is primitive, incomplete, or temporary, 
and what is of lasting value for all 
time. If Israel has been the recipient © 
of a unique revelation of divine truth, 
it is only by a comparative study that 
these higher developments of religious 
thought can be shown to have been the ~ 
special possession of this nation. More- 


over, the very character and claims of 


the Biblical narratives demand that they 


shall be treated not only with the utmost 
reverence, but also as historical documents 
of the first importance, and consequently 
subjected to the most stringent enquiry 
in the light of all the available evidence. 

To-day it is practically universally 
agreed by scholars of various shades of 
theological opinion that the books of the 
Old Testament are of a composite nature 
compiled at different periods from the 
oth century B.c. onwards from sources of 
various ages, revised, enlarged, and woven 
together by later editors to produce con- 
secutive narratives. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the Priestly document dealing 
with the origin of the sacred institutions 
of Israel, and especially the priesthood, 
the worship and ritual observances and 
laws, was drawn up after the Babylonian 
Exile, probably later than the time of 
Ezekiel. 

Turning now to the larger problem of 
the cultsand cultureofthe ancient Eastern 
world of which Israel formed but a small 
though by no means insignificant part, we 
are at once faced with a vast accumula- 
tion of material upon much of which at 
present there is by no means unanimity 
of interpretation. 
to confine ourselves to the barest outline 
of important themes in the hope that the 
student will be led to investigate the sub- 
ject more thoroughly for himself, for which 
purpose a bibliography of some of the 
standard works has been added. 

(1) The Place of the Hebrews among 
the Surrounding Nations.—It is now 
generally agreed by scholars that the 
Israelites represent a composite people 
who established themselves in Palestine in 
comparatively recent times (i.e. probably 
about 1200 B.c.). While extreme caution 
is necessary in the reconstruction of the 
early history of Israel from its oral tradi- 
tions, it cannot be denied that tribal 
history is very frequently passed on from 
one generation to another by means of 
ancestral legends and myths. The occur- 

rence of names such as ‘ Abram,’ ‘ Jacob’ 
(Yakub-ilu, yakubum), ‘ Ja’ (Ya or Yau, 
the shorter form of Jehovah), and ‘ Amra- 
phel’ (probably Hammurabi) in early 
Babylonian records, is suggestive of an 
historical background to the patriarchal 
narratives. To this can be added the 
description of the battle of the Plain (Gen 
1411), since it contains names that 
appear to refer to historical individuals, 
and is consistent with the political situa- 
tion in the East at that time as now 
disclosed by the Babylonian monuments. 


It is highiy improbable that a Jewish 


We shall be compelled | 
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have invented these names or been aware 
of the historical facts which have only 
recently become known. The data sug- 
gest that he obtained his information 
from an ancient record, and this is sup- 
ported by the chapter (Gen 14) having the 
appearance of an isolated narrative with 
a peculiar literary history. There is, in 
short, a strong case for the view that the 
Abram tradition represents an actual 
migration from Babylonia to Palestine 
at the end of the third millennium B.c. 
(probably about 2250), soon after the vast 
hordes of Semites had established them- 
selves in the valley of the Euphrates after 
their long ‘struggle with the original 
Sumerian settlers. It was in this first 
dynasty of Babylon, established by Ham- 
murabi (=Amraphel ?) c. 2123-2081 B.c., 
that the names of Abram and Abraham 
occur in the Babylonian records together 
with the forms Ya, Yau in connexion with 
proper names derived originally, it is 
thought, from an Amorite deity Ya or 
Yau. Furthermore, the migration which 
was responsible for the Semitic pre- 
dominance in Mesopotamia also gave to 
Palestine the first influx of Semites. 
Passing to Egypt, the other great centre 
of civilization with which the Hebrews 
were in intimate contact in early times, 
the evidence is perhaps less convincing so 
far as the patriarchal traditions are con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, it is beyond dis- 
pute that the Semites penetrated into the 
valley of the Nile between the 7th and 
12th dynasties (c. 2600-2212 B.c.). When 
they were finally expelled by Amenemhet I, 
possibly expeditions into* southern Pales- 
tine were carried out by way of reprisal. 
At the end of the 12th dynasty, however, 
Egypt was again invaded by Asiatics, and 
although the details of the period are very 
obscure, it appears from the Egyptian 
historian Manetho that successive waves 
of Semitic tribes poured into the fertile 
valley, plundering and destroying, till 
ultimately they established themselves 
as a monarchy known as the Hyksos or 
Shepherd Kings (1800-1580 B.c.).” It is 
apparently to these Semitic migrations 
that the various descents into Egypt re- 
corded in Genesis refer, though at present - 
it is impossible to arrive at anything like 
a satisfactory correlation of the Biblical 
and Egyptian chronology. Nevertheless, 
there are adequate grounds for believing 
that certain of the Israelite clans tem- 
porarily sojourned in the valley of the Nile, 


| probably during the rule of their fellow- 


Semites, the Hyksos, and there came under 
the influence of Egyptian culture and of 


"_ seribe in the period of the Exile could | the inspiring personality of Moses. + It 
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does not seem very likely, however, that 
all the tribes were ever in Egypt, and it 
may be that the activities of the Habiru 
mentioned in the Amarna letters, and 
usually interpreted as the Hebrews, re- 
flect an Aramean (Syrian) movement of 
which the conquest of Palestine under 
Joshua was part (see p. 177). The belief 
that their ancestors had been Aramzans 
and had once lived in north-east Syria is 
very strongly entrenched in Hebrew tra- 
dition (Gen rr 41.82, 2220 ff 2520 285, 
31° 74, 33 28; Dt 26 5; and although this 
may have been due partly to the fusion 
with Aramzan settlers in the 8th and 7th 
centuries B.c., it seems very probable that 
Israel had affinities with the Aramezan 
stock of the desert. 

In view of these ethnological considera- 
tions, and of the geographical situation of 
Palestine lying between Mesopotamia and 
Egypt and the Mediterranean ports, the 
religion of the Hebrews inevitably was 
subject to numerous reactions in the long 
and varied course of its history. The 
Israelites belonged to the group of peoples 
known as Semites, a name referring origin- 
ally to the supposed descendants of Shem 
(Gen ro), but now applied to the linguis- 
tically allied mations predominating 
Western Asia and Eastern Africa from 
the fourth millennium onwards, and com- 
prising the Aramzans (Syrians) in the 
north, the Babylonians and the Assyrians 
in the east, the Arabs in the south, and 
the Phoenicians, Hebrews, Moabites, and 
surrounding tribes of kindred stock in the 
west. The Biblical narratives make the 
Amorites (Amurrii or ‘ Westlanders ’) the 
inhabitants. of Canaan at the time of 
the conquest, and these again represent a 
Semitic race that poured out of Arabia and 
overran Syria, Palestine, and Babylonia 
during the third millennium B.c. Just 
as the so-called ‘ Canaanites ’ arose by the 
union of the Amorite invaders with the 
Neolithic (prehistoric) aboriginal inhabi- 

_tants of Palestine, so the Israelite con- 
querors, with the exception perhaps of 
some families, such as the Rechabites, 
became merged with the conquered 
Canaanites, adopting the customs, and 
consequently to some extent the religion, 
of the mixed race. Thus the earlier sacred 
places continued to be used as shrines, 
and became associated especially with the 
traditions of the patriarchs. 
(2) The Religion of the. Semites— 


Animism.—It is. evident from the patri-— 


-archal traditions of Genesis, as well as 
_ from the records of the popular religion 


in spiritual beings associated 


of Babylonia, Syria; and Palestine, that 
seers 


with certain natural objects figured 
prominently in Semitic cult, both before 
and after the conquest. The crises in the 
lives of the patriarchs are all connected 
with sacred stones, trees, wells, and 
springs, and although the narratives in 
their present form have been. made to 
take on a monotheistic guise, the original 
beliefs connected with these sacred spots 
are still apparent. At every sanctuary 
one or more stones were set up and re- 
garded as the abode of the Deity in. a 
localized sense. Thus Jacob is said to 
have anointed with oil the stone on which 
he had laid his head when he dreamed 
his remarkable dream, vowing that upon 
his return he would make the monolith 
(or sacred pillar) a beth-el, the abode of 
the indwelling E/, this being the name 
given to a supernatural being associated 
with a natural object (Gen 28 1%??), More- 
over, the same verb (mashah) is used: of 
his ritual treatment of this stone (Gen 


. 3118) as is employed-by the Arabs to 


denote the ritual stroking of a sacred 
pillar. The conclusion is therefore obvi- 
ous, the anointing in the first instance was 
intended by Jacob as an act of homage 
to the indwelling deity. Similar pillars, 
designated in the Hebrew Massebéth, are 
mentioned as existing at Shechem, Mizpeh, 
Gibeon, and En-Rogel, and it is clear from 
the denunciations of the prophets that 
they survived in Israel until long after 
the prophetic movement. The Deutero- 
Isaiah at the close of the Exile, for in- 
stance, speaks of libations being offered 
to sacred stones by the idolatrous Israel- 


ites (Is 57°), and the Deuteronomist pro- | 
hibits absolutely the massebéth (Dt12%). | 


Saul erected a stone at which animals 
might be killed, and on which blood might 
be sacrificially poured out; ‘the same was 


the first altar that he built unto the Lord ’ 


(r'S 14:34). 


It would. seem from this last passage 
that the massebah. had some vital con- | 


nexion with the altar (mizbéah, from the — 


root meaning‘ toslaughter’). From very 


early times the blood has been associated | 


with the life animating a living body, and 
as far back as the Aurignacian phase of 


the Old Stone Age human remains were 


frequently smeared with red ochre (a sub- 


enduing the body with life. 


tion, but the expense and technical diffi- 


culties involved in these. processes led _ 
to the adoption of simpler alternative 
a oe i "Sa 


| stance which was regarded as the equiva- _ 
lent of blood), apparently with a view to 
Lateran. bina 
Egypt elaborate attempts were made 
to preserve the mortal remains and their 
likeness by embalmment and mummifica~> 
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methods for all:but the most prominent 
members of the ruling class. Images of 
the dead were constructed as substitutes 
for the actual body, and ‘animated ’ 
by special ceremonies which sometimes 
included the transference of parts of 
the physical body to them as well as the 
application of such life-giving substances 
as water and incense. 

Breath-Soul and Blood.—Early man 
judged things as he saw them. Some- 
thing of vital importance had left the 
body at death, he observed, and if life 
was to continue, this missing vitality. 
must berestored. Since loss of blood pro- 
duced loss of vitality resulting in faint- 
ness and death, the primitive mind 
naturally came to associate blood with 
the life of man and beast. Again, the 
first need of a living being is air to breathe, 
and breath is clearly a thing that is absent 
inacorpse. Consequently the breath-soul, 
or nephesh as the Hebrews called it, like 
the blood was conceived as the animating 
principle, the ‘going out’ of which con- 
stitutes death (cf. Gen 35 #8; 251°; 1K 
yee chants) obras -GCantrs.®)p in 
Lev 17 1! the nephesh of the flesh is said to 
reside in the blood, which is sacrificed 
upon the altar ‘to make atonement for 
your nephashoth (souls) ; for it is the blood 
that makes atonement by reason of the 
nephesh.’ This association of the blood 
and the breath in the conception of the 
soul doubtless explains the belief common 
among primitive people that the air pas- 
sages lead to the heart as the centre of 
life. In the Old Testament the breath, 
blood,‘and heart are all used to indicate 
the ‘soul,’ an expression which covers 
potentially the whole conscious person- 
ality, though it may also be used in a 
more restricted sense in reference to the 
mental, intellectual, emotional, or sensa- 
tional activities of consciousness (cf. 
Gencrs $j eons ere Sieg tithes st: 
is-29 28): 

In view of these considerations it is 
possible to supply a reason for the pouring 
out of the blood of a slaughtered animal 
at a sacred stone or altar, which played 
a prominent part in the sacrificial system 
of Israel, and to find an interpretation of 
Jacob’s ritual treatment of massébah at 
Bethel. The belief that the life resided 
in the blood led to the use of this substance 
in the reanimation of the portrait statues 
of the dead, and when the soul came to be 


regarded more and more as a separate 


entity independent of the body and its 
surrogate, the statue seems to have be- 
come the abode or vehicle of a spirit, 


_instead of that of a human being, a con- 
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clusion that is supported by the occurrence 
of human designs on sacred pillars whicb 
may reasonably be regarded as the sur- 
vival of the original portrait of the de- 
ceased. Moreover, we know that objects 
associated with life and the dead were 
regarded by primitive man with religious 
awe. This apprehension of supernatural 
power producing the idea of non-moral 
holiness has been called by Dr. Otto the 
concept of the ‘numinous,’ in which he 
and others find ‘the beginning of the 
notion, however vague, of a transcendent 
Something, a real operative entity of @ 
numinous kind, which later, as the.de- 
velopment proceeds, assumes concrete 
form as a ‘ numen loci,’ a demon, an El, 
or the like.’ It is this which lies behind 
the notion of sacredness, worship, theism, 
and-animism, producing the attitude of 
mind which finds expression in the cry, 
‘ How dreadful is this place!’ Thus the 
concept of the awful passes into that of 
the ‘numen,’ a divine power associated 
with an object or place. ‘ This is none 
other than the house of Elohim.’ 

Man can never be content to regard the 
objective power behind Creation as merely 
impersonal, and therefore the category 
of the numinous has tended to become 
systematized and expressed in terms of 
concrete and intellectualconcepts. Thus 
the Hebrews, when we encounter them in 
the Old Testament, like the rest of the 
Semites, had got beyond the notion of 
God merely as the ‘mysterium tremen- 
dum,’ the awe-inspiring impersonal power 
behind the inexplicable. To them He 
was El, having personality and a localized 
abode in stocks and stones, though, as 
we shall see later, this was not their 
only conception of the Deity. It is 
natural, however, that in those far-off 
days, when the processes of nature and 
the physical causes of life and death 
were so imperfectly understood, a habita- 
tion should have been assigned to super- 
natural beings similar to that formerly 
occupied by human souls. Furthermore, 
if portrait statues were smeared with life- 
giving substances, the ritual observances 
would naturally tend to be continued 
after the sacred stone had become a 
beth-el, especially as blood was frequently 
supposed to have a rejuvenating effect 
on the gods as well as on the souls of 
men. 

Sacrifice.—The notion that the Deity is 
not of His own nature immortal and self- 
existing, but dependent like mortals on 


continual nourishment, was prominent in — : 


Semitic cult. This apparently was the 


is 


motive behind the practice of human 


von) 
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Sacrifice, a custom which was prevalent 
among the Canaanites and kindred tribes 
(Dt 12 *4, 1819; Lev 18 1; 2 K 327; 1751), 
and made its way tosome extent in Judah, 
especially under Ahaz and Manasseh, 
despite the strenuous opposition of legis- 
lators (Dt 12°!) and prophets (Mic 67; 
Jer 7*"). Human sacrifice, in fact, seems 
to have been more inveterate in Syria and 
Palestine than in Arabia, Babylonia, or 
Egypt; and the story of the offering of 
Isaac (Gen 22) and the practice of re- 
deeming the firstborn (Ex 13 1% 15), sug- 
gest that the early Hebrews were ac- 
quainted with the rite. The Biblical 
narratives, however, indicate that the 
practice was exceptional among them, 
the animal offering having been substi- 
tuted for the human victim. 
The precise attitude of the pre-exilic 
eae towards the institution of sacri- 
ce is a matter of dispute among scholars. 
Amos and Jeremiah appear to deny the 
divine origin of the rite (Am 5 *5 v.n.; Jer 
7**f., and see p.423a), and Hélscher goes so 
faras toassert that the former regarded the 
custom as contrary to the will of Jehovah 
with whom perfect relationship may be 
attained by the fulfilment of His ethical 
commands. But as J. M. P. Smith has 
pointed out, it is difficult to believe that 
a religion without sacrifice would be con- 
ceivable to the Hebrew mind (cf. Hos 
3 4, 81%). Moreover, the emphasis laid 
on the ethical demands of Jehovah does 
not necessarily involve the exclusion of 
sacrificial worship, as is seen by the place 
occupied by Pss 49, 50, 51 in the Temple 
ritual. Itis undoubtedly true that Moses 
did not lay stress on ritual observance, 
but if he was in any sense virtually 
the founder of the Jehovah religion 
it would seem he must at least have 
tolerated the sacrificial system, and prob- 
ably directed it towards the God of the 
Hebrews. It was the unity of the tribal 
blood, valued alike by God and man, that 
held Israel together, and sacrifice through- 
‘out the Old Testament is the recognized 
means by which the group and the in- 
dividual are brought into touch with 
Jehovah. Thus as soon as the people 
established themselves in Palestine, they 
seem to have made the old sanctuaries 
into their sacred places, where Jehovah 
was to be met and presumably approached 
in the customary manner like the Baal 
(a supernatural ‘ occupier’ of a shrine, 
and later a fertility-god), who formerly 
had there received sacrifices. For no one 
was to ‘appear before Jehovah’ empty. 
But, it may be objected, if Jehovah was 


_ worshipped like the Baalim, what was 
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to prevent His becoming merely a‘numen’ 
or Semitic deity ? 

This, in point of fact, was precisely the 
difficulty with which the upholders of the 
Jehovah religion had always to contend. 
Sacrifice may have had little or no place 
in the actual teaching of Moses, but for 
better or for worse, Jehovah in Palestine 
did become a God of shrines and altars, 
the successor of the Semitic EJ or Baal. 
Thus, besides the massébah, the ashérah 
or sacred pole stood in many an Israelitish 
sanctuary as a symbol of the divine 
presence (Hos 34,101), and sometimes 
carved in the resemblance of the human 
form and draped (2 K 23”). In Arabia, 
among the Amorites, the ashévah appar- 
ently became a goddess (2 K 234; Jg37; 
IK 181%), and it has been conjectured 
that the cultus was connected with the 
worship of the fertility-goddess Astarte 
(i.e. the Old Testament Ashtoreth), which 
was introduced into Palestine probably 
by the first Semitic migration. In her 
temples she was symbolized by massebéth 
and ashérim, and it was around these ob- 
jects that orgiastic rites were performed 
in spring and autumn. It is therefore 
possible that the text in the Old Testa- 
ment has been glossed, and that the 
goddess Ashera is the result of a confusion 
between Astarte and her symbol. It is 
clear from the stories of Saul, David; 
Michal, Jephthah’s daughter, and the 
prophets on Mount Carmel, that despite 
Astarte worship being regarded as a 
foreign religion in Israel (1 K 115), and 
the strenuous opposition of priests and 
prophets in later times, the orgiastic 
element was by no means eliminated 
from Hebrew religion. Ritual dancing 
doubtless frequently had this significance 
in Israel as elsewhere among the Semites, 
and it would seem that, in the original 
tradition, Rachel’s conception of Joseph 
was attributed to the eating of mandrakes 
(Gen 30 144), a renowned fertility charm. 
associated by the Greeks with Aphrodite, 


'-the Hellenic counterpart of Astarte. 


- Again, the tevaphim, ‘nourishers’ or 
‘ maintainers ’ or ‘ household gods,’ which 
Rachel stole from her father (Gen 31 1% 3°: 
cf. 35 *4), werein all probability amulets 
having a similar significance, resembling 
perhaps the small figures of Astarte which 
have been found in abundance in the 
Canaanite High Places, in tombs and 
private houses at Gezer, Taanach, and 
other Palestinian sites. These figurines, 
which have been recovered in consider- 
able numbers from the prehistoric deposits 
in France, the Aegean, Malta, Egypt, 
Babylonia, and Western Asia generally, 
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are known to have been associated with 
the cult of the mother-goddess, and used as 
charms to secure the increase of man and 
beast. A pastoral people, as the patri- 
archs are represented to have been, would 
readily resort to ‘household gods’ of 
this nature, and if Rachel employed man- 
drakes as a. fertility-charm, she would 
naturally desire to retain the amulets of 
her father’s house in order that her house- 
hold might be fruitful and multiply. 

The teraphim mentioned elsewhere in 
the Old. Testament, when the nomadic 
life of the desert had given place to that 
of the settled agricultural community, 
seem to have been of a different order, and 
are more easily correlated with ancestor- 
worship than with the mother-cult. The 
. image, for instance, that Michal put into 
her husband’s bed to deceive the emis- 
saries of Saul (1 S 19 }*: 16) must have had 
the size and appearance of a man; while 
the ‘ gods’ of Micah appear to have been 
the rulers of the family (Jg 17%, 18 74). 
Anthropomorphic figures. as images of 
ancestors and dead heroes are of very 
common occurrence in many parts of the 
world, representing possibly a survival 
of the portrait statue as a surrogate of 
the deceased. Again, the teraphim are 
associated with the ephod (Hos 3‘), a 
object used for obtaining oracles but 
originally in the nature of an image 
(Jg 8 28 27; 1S 23 %11; 307-8), and quite 
distinct from the vestment called the 
‘linen ephod.’ It is because of their 
connexion with divination, therefore, that 
they are condemned in the later texts side 
by side with necromancy and idolatry 
(1S 15.28; 2 K 2374). In view of the 
various purposes for which these objects 
were employed, it is probable that the 
word teraphim in the Old Testament has 
been used to include several different 
articles, such as female figurines, anthro- 
pomorphic images, and instruments for 
divination. 

So long as the position of Jehovah as 
_ the God of Israel was not actually chal- 
lenged, the cult of the local Baalim and 
household deities was allowed to continue. 
But.when, as in the days of Ahab, the 
worship of the Tyrian fertility-god Baal 
. was definitely set up as a rival allegiance, 
it involved intentional apostasy from the 
national God, and consequently had to be 
_Tigorously suppressed. But if, as seems 
probable, the Jehovah religion goes back 
in some form to patriarchal times (cf. 
Pp. 68a), it appears from its own tradi- 
_ tions to have encouraged rather than 


otherwise the notion of the Deity as an El 


Jocalized 1 in certain places and objects. 
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Thus Abraham is represented as making 
his way to the terebinth of. Moreh (the 
oak or turpentine tree of the oracle) at 
Shechem to seek the guidance of the E/ 
(Gen 12 ° ff.), just .as in later times David 
resorted to the oracle .of the mulberry 
trees before he attacked the Philistines 
(2S 54). Deborah the prophetess like- 
wise dwelt under the palm associated with 
the grave of Rebekah’s nurse near Bethel 
(Jg 45,614), and thither the people went 
up ‘for judgement, as the Roman envoys 
made their complaint to the Aiquian com- 
mander under a large oak on Mount 
Algidas. The famous terebinth at Mamre, 
where Abraham is said to have built an 
altar, survived till the Christian era, when, 
according to Eusebius, it was destroyed 
by Constantine because of the heathen 
worship that took place at the spot. 

In addition to sacred stones and trees, 
the ancient Semites had their sacred wells. 
Since man. depends upon water for his 
very existence, and in arid districts like 
Western Asia, through its agency sees 
the desert made to blossom as the rose, 
it is not surprising that he should 
associate. with it supernatural powers, 
Thus, for example, the Egyptians re- 
garded wells, fountains, rivers, and lakes 
as sacred, possessing all the qualities of a 
supernatural being. The Nile was wor- 


shipped under the name Hapi or Hyrp, : 


who, as the great revivifier, was identified 
with other gods such as Osiris, the god of 
the dead; Hathor, the mother goddess; 
and Nut, the female aspect of the cosmic 
waters. In Israel, as in Babylonia and 
Egypt, life. was generated out of the 
cosmic waters, andthe waters of the deep 
were part of the cosmogonic process. 
Although sacred wells and springs are less 
frequently mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment than sacred stones and trees, there 


are nevertheless traces of the sanctity with . 


which ‘ living water ’ was once surrounded 
(Nu 2x 17 18 5 11, 17), 
times such ’ spots as En-mishpat, Beer- 
sheba, Dan, and En-rogel were regarded 
as the abode of an E/ who caused the 
-fertilizing iu healing waters to spring 
forth (Gen 147; Am 8 oa 1K1¥°). Since 


En-mishpat means the ‘ spring of judge- 


ment,’ it would seem that this well was 
used for divination like the oracle tere- 
binth. Beev-la-hai-roi, ‘ the well of the 
living one that seeth me’ (Gen 16” 14, 
24 *, 25 11), near Kadesh, was a holy place 
as the abode of an El, and Beersheba re- 


ceived its name from the sanctuary of — 
‘seven wells,” whither pilgrimages 


the 


From very ancient . 


were made even from the northern vat Sah ‘ 


dom in the time of Amos An: 5% 8 ats ch 
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Gen 21 ** ff.), as late as the middle of the 
8th century B.c. Here Abraham made a 
covenant with Abimelech to which the 
gift of seven ewe-lambs was the witness 
(Gen 21 °°). At En-rogel, by ‘ the serpent 
stone,’ Adonijah held a sacrificial feast 
(1 Kr), and at the sacred spring of 
Gihon his rival was crowned (1 K 1 5 45), 
Although nothing is actually said in 
the Old Testament* about the indwelling 
El, it is clear from Jewish folklore and 
the traditions of the Rabbis, that wells 
and springs were generally considered to 
be haunted by demons, or to be the habi- 
tation of a spirit. For this reason, until 
quite recently, the peasants in Palestine 
asked the permission of the spiritual 
“owner ’ before drawing water, and water 
was never drunk from a vessel that had 
been uncovered during the night lest 
it should have been contaminated by 
demons. Hot springs were thought to 
have derived their heat from the fires of 
hell, and David is said to have reached 
the floods of the cosmic deep in digging 
the foundations of the Temple. They 
surged up and threatened to destroy the 
world, whereupon he receded, reciting the 
seventeen Songs of Degrees until, writing 
the Name of God on astone, he closed with 
it the mouth of the abyss. There are also 
records of votive offerings being thrown 
into wells, and, in later times, worshippers 
bathed in sacred springs. As the Old 
Testament makes no mention of these 
ritual observances, it is impossible to say 
whether they were practised among the 
Hebrews, but the available evidence 
suggests the probability that such was 
the case. Moreover, we know that water, 
like blood and oil, was used as an oblation 
(1S 7%; 2S 23 1%), while from the Talmud 
_ we learn that it continued to constitute a 
feature in the celebration of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, even after the commence- 
ment of the Christian era (cf. Jn 7 3’). 
There can be little doubt but that similar 
‘ritual acts were in common use in Israel 
both before and after the conquest, 
following naturally as,they do from the 
belief in water as a life-giving element 
and the abode of spiritual beings. 
~ Holy Watery.—The notion of water as 
a purifier and cleanser from all kinds 
of physical contamination (Eeyirg snot) 


_+  * This is not without significance. Two points 

_ ought to be emphasized. First, the gulf between 
the beliefs of Israel’s religious leaders and those 
of the ordinary peasant is as old as history, and 
the Old Testament writers belonged to the former 


_ class; secondly, such traces of primitive Semitic | 
heathenism 


as survive in the Old Testament are 


all purged of their original sigmificance.— 
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15°18 1715, 226) probably arose from this 
belief in its being charged with’ vitalizing 
energy which could be imparted to objects 
or beings. The primary conception of 
uncleanness (i.e. tabu) among primitive 
people is that of non-moral holiness re- 
garded as a dangerous infection. The 
ceremonial washings that figure so prom- 
inently in Semitic ritual conveyed to the 
unclean a renewal of holy life, and there- 
fore ‘living water’ was thought to be 
especially efficacious in the purification 
of the leprous (Lev 14% 5°), Again, if 
a wife was suspected of infidelity she 
had to drink ‘ holy water ’,(Nu 5 !7)—an 
archaic expression occurring in the Old 
Testament only in this: place—adminis- 
tered with an oath, as an ordeal, in the 
belief that if she were guilty she would 
contract dropsy. Behind all these rites 
there appears to be the one general con- 
ception of the potency of sacred water to 
purify, heal, and even to destroy by virtue 
of its inherent spiritual properties and 
powers, 

Demonology.—Analogous ‘to the: belief 
in the local manifestation of supernatural 
beings in stones, trees, wells, and other 
natural objects, is the elaborate demon- 
ology of jinn, afrit, and ghul that prevailed 
in Arabia. Thesecorporeal beings usually 
assumed the proportions of animals such 
as an ostrich or a snake, but they were 
capable of taking human form, of appear- 
ing and disappearing at will, and sending 
disease or madness. -They were always 
objects of fear; and frequented deserted 
and unhealthy spots. The ghul was the 
most dangerous of all, and it was supposed 
to lie in wait at some place where men 
were destined to perish. - Inthe Old Testa- 
ment there is scarcely a trace of demon- 


ture, though it is difficult to believe that 
it was unknown in Israel in earlier times. 
The fact that in the Hebrew Scriptures all 
spiritual beings are brought under: the 
control of Jehovah and unified in Him 


frequently changed the original nature of 
the lesser spirits that their true character 
is not readily discerned. This probably 
accounts for the apparent absence of 


though represented by the pre-exilic Isaiah - 
as the attendants of Jehovah (Is 6%), 
on analysis can be shown to have been the 
dreaded flying serpent (seraph) (Nu 21 °; 
Dt 845; Is 142°, 30°) of early Semitic 


- * See the previous note.—A. G. 


bth 


ology* except in the post-exilic’litera- ~ 


(iS 16 ff. K-22 98; Am 3*) hasiso.. 


demons in the Old Testament records, — 
Thus the seraphim or’, burning ones,’ 


/ 


7 


belief, just as the ‘satyrs’ (Is13*!f.),the 
| ‘golden calf’ (Ex 32‘ ff.; Lev177; Dt | 
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91), and the ‘scapegoat’ (Azazel, Lev 
16 *19) probably represent the hairy jinn 
in the form of a calf called Sezvim, who 
haunted waste places and were worshipped 
among the Assyrians and Phoenicians. 
The other strange creatures mentioned 
in the desolation of Babylon (Is 13 *) 2?) 
apparently refer to demons such as Iyyum 
(“wolves.’), Tannim (‘jackals’), Siyyim 
(‘wild beasts’), and: Ochim (‘ doleful 
creatures’). Lilith, the ‘night monster,’ 
mentioned in Is 34 111% (cf. Ps 91 *), was 
a well-known Assyrian night demon that 
in later times among the Jews became a 
molester of children and men in the form 
of a beautiful woman. 

Satan.—These passages suggest that in 
former times demonology prevailed among 
the Hebrews, as among other Semites 
prior to the suppression and transforma- 
tion of the cult by the monotheists, and 
it was doubtless the memory of this belief 


in jinn and ghuls that in later times re- | 


acted in favour of the doctrine of ‘ the 


Adversary ’ (the Satan) as the arch-enemy | 


of good. Upon further reflection on the 
character of Jehovah in the light of ethical 
monotheism, it became apparent that to 
make the Doer of Righteousness the 
Author of Evil was an anomaly, Yet 
plainly there is evil in the world; whence 
came it? There must be a supernatural 
adversary who as a roaring lion goes 
about seeking whom he may devour. The 
earlier Hebrew Satan, however, was not 
the rival or even the enemy of God, nor in 
any sense the equivalent of the devil in 


Christian theology, but one of the ‘ sons 


of God,’ or spirits attached to the court of 
Jehovah, exercising his functions by divine 
permission (cf. Job 1 °ff., possibly a pre- 
exilic narrative). In Zech3 he is the 
adversary par excellence who accuses men 
before God, and is rebuked by the ‘ angel 
of Jehovah.’ Finally, in 1 Ch 21 1, Satan 
becomes the tempter instead of the 
accuser, and therefore the originator of 
evil, But in the beginning-he was simply 
one of the e/ohim or ‘sons of God’ (lit. 
‘the sons of the gods’: Gen 6 ?-4), with 
whom Jehovah discussed the case of Job 
in the presence of the heavenly courtiers 
(Job 1 8-2 4). 

Angels.—The elohim, like the cheyubim 


(Gen 3 #4), were spiritual beings analogous’ 


to the inferior spirits recognized by the 
Semites as benevolent, and possibly in a 
later stage they were sometimes regarded 
as the servants of the gods. They were 


spirits capable of animating certain ob- 


jects (el), and the use of the term for 


‘God’ by the northern tribes of Israel 
(in E) instead of ‘ Jehovah,’ 


as in the 


£66 ae 


southern narratives (J), indicates that the 
Deity in Israel was regarded as the Lord 
of the elohim. But there is no radical 
difference of conception concerning the 
existence of angels between J and E, 
though references to them are of more 
frequent occurrence’ in the E narratives. 
Thus in Gen 22 it was an angel that 
stayed the hand of Abraham, and Jacob 
saw the angels of God (Elohim) ascending 
and descending on the ladder (28 1”), just 
as it was an angel of God that appeared 
to him in Aram (31 1! ff.), though here 
it would seem that the angel was also 
identified with God Himself (311*). This 
identity is also implied in the version of 
the Hagar story in this document (21 *14), 
and the heavenly visitation to Jacob in 
the way at Mahanaim was apparently a 
manifestation of the Deity (321 ff.). The 
angel of God who went before the camp 
of Israel in the wilderness was the equiva- 
lent of the pillar of cloud in the J docu- 
ment(Hx 142° f,¢ cf; Nu 20 18; Bx 232°}, 
and the man of God who appeared to 
Manoah’s wife was singularly god-like 
in his behayiour (Jg 13). ‘Similarly in the 
J narratives, the angel of Jehovah who 
found Hagar in the desert was regarded 
by her as Jehovah (Gen 16 1%), and at the 
burning bush the identification is com- 
plete (Ex 3? ff.). On the other hand, the 
angel of Jehovah who appeared to Balaam 
was essentially a messenger from God 
(Nu 22 2°88), and the angel who led the 
children of Israel through the wilderness 
(Ex 32 94), like the cherubim guarding the 
entrance to Eden (Gen 374), was not 
identified with Jehovah. 

It would seem, then, in the Old Testa- 
ment that the origin of the doctrine of 
angels must be sought in the elohim, the 


‘counterpart of the Semitic benevolent 


spirits. The extraordinary story of the 
Nephilim or ‘giants’ in Gen64 un- 
doubtedly represents the incorporation 
of a piece of very ancient folklore into the 
later narratives, and it is very likely that 
the old myth contained a fuller account 
of the exploits of these heroes and demi- _ 
gods with which the references to the fall 
of the angels in later sources are con- 
nected. With the development: of the 
worship of Jehovah as the one supreme 
God of the Hebrews, these ‘sons of the 
gods’ became His attendants and mes- _ 
sengers with whom He took counsel (cf.. - 
1K 22 WA; Joba °, 24, 387 ff; Ps 294, 
29 135 So ai But because He was not — 
a remote All-Father disinterested in the 
affairs of men, He is constantly repre- 


sented in the Old Testament (except in 


the P Document where angels do not 
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occur) as appearing in the world in various 
forms, with the result that the angel or 
messenger of Jehovah is often confused 
with a manifestation of the Deity Himself. 
Later, however, the angels became quite 
distinct and were assigned definite func- 
tions in the court of heaven, principally 
that of worship (Ps 103 2% 21, 1482), and 
as the messengers of God to man (Gen 
9 Tip fii Ps 34:7, or arate 

The cherubim, on whom Jehovah was 
at one time thought to be enthroned (Is 
6 +"), were originally connected, perhaps, 
with the Hittite griffin, the servant of the 
Deity (Ex 25 18-22; Ezek 1 }°) and possibly 
a personification of the storm-clouds 
(Dt 33 °*; Ps 181°, 104%; Is1g1; Hab3§). 
The seraphim, after their dissociation 
with the fiying seraph, appear, in the only 
passage in which they are mentioned in 
the Old Testament (Is 6 15”), as the mighty 
attendants of God, praising Him and 
carrying out His commands with utter 
abasement. The transformation of the 
seraph-serpent into a beneficent worship- 
ping being (Nu 21 *; 2 K 184) may have 
had some bearing on the transition of the 
seraphim from demons to angels. It is 
clear, however, that the memory of their 
original nature was never quite obliterated, 
since in the Book of Enoch they are con- 
ceived as still being in the form of ser- 
pents, and rulers of ‘ paradise and the 
serpents’ (207,61 1°), In the Maccabean 
period, when the Book of Daniel was 
written, ‘ the great prince ’ Michael (who 
is like God ?)-had been raised up to act as 
the patron saint and spirit guardian of 
Israel to save the people from extinction 
in the clash of great powers, Syria and 
Egypt, and the indeterminate barbarians 
termed Gog and his host (Dan to 34, 21, 
121: cf.8%5). Besides Michael, Gabriel 
(man or servant of God) is also mentioned, 
his function being that of imparting 
wisdom to Daniel. Both these beings are 
represented as subordinate agents and 


‘ministers of God, and from this conception 


of angelic attendants developed the 
‘doctrine of guardian angels such as 
Raphael (Tob 5 4), and the whole elaborate 
system of angelology which characterizes 
the apocryphal literature. 

Totemism.—In addition to animistic 
notions, Semitic cult is sometimes alleged 
to have passed through a totemic stage. 
This view was strongly advocated by no 


less an authority than Robertson Smith, 


who explained the recurrence in Israel 


and the surrounding people of animal 


names, appearing as totem tribes in 
_ Arabia, as a survival from the fime when 
a sacred alliance existed between an 


animal species and a human group. 
While the sporadic use of such names as 
Simeon for a hybrid of wolf and hyena; 
Leah for wild cow; Rachel for ewe; and 
the sons of Hamor for ass, is insufficient 
evidence upon which to base a theory of 
totemism in Israel, it supports the con- 
tention in so far as it affords a reason- 
able explanation of them. In the south 
of Palestine (chiefly in Judah) town names 
also frequently are connected with 
animals, and are immediately explained 
by the totem theory as derivative from 
clan names; but, again, in themselves 
these town names do not prove the former 
existence of a totemic organization. 
Similarly there are difficulties in inter- 
preting the long list of unclean animals 
(Lev 114 ff.; Dt 14 ff.) in terms of totem- 
ism, since whole classes of animals ex- 
hibiting the same characteristics, such as 
four-footedness, chewing the cud, aquatic 
creatures without scales and fins, and 
four-legged winged-animals, are pro- 
nounced unclean apparently on account 
of their anatomical features. On the 
other hand, the sanctity of both animal 
and human blood implies a certain kinship 
of ‘life,’ and it is the ‘ oneness’ of the 
blood of the social group that holds the 
tribe together. In fact the tribal blood 
has a life of its own, and, as we have seen, 
a special efficacy with God. The distinc- 
tion drawn between man and the animals 
in the Creation narratives is not primary, 
but stands in contrast to the ceremonial 
treatment of the blood of both, and to 
the close association of certain animals 
with certain gods in the earlier Babylonian 
legends. The animal cults in the Temple 
at Jerusalem (Ezek 81°) were under the 
direction of the son of Shaphan (i.e. 
‘coney ’), and other Temple officials had 
proper names such as ‘ mole’ or ‘ weasel’ 
(Huldah), and ‘ mouse’ (Achbor son of 
Micaiah). All this is very strongly sug- 


gestive of Israel having passed through © 


a totemic stage in some period of its 
history, revivals of which in a measure 
may have recurred in the troublous times 
of Josiah and Ezekiel. 

Among primitive people the union of 
the clan with the totem assumes a mystic 
aspect and generates an intense feeling of 
kinship which often results in the notion 
that all the members of the community 
are descended from the supernatural ally 
or totem. The totem, however, is never 
regarded as the tribal god; totemism, in 


fact, being a social rather than a religious ~ 


institution, is founded upon the idea of a 


community of nature between men and 
the rest of creation, andin particular those : 


L 
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species of animals and plants used for food, 
or in some way especially useful or orna- 
mental. From it arosé the subdivision of 
the tribe into its component parts—the 
clan, phratry, and matrimonial classes— 
each associated with a particular species 
tabu to the members of the group who are 
also charged with the duty of performing 
rites for its multiplication. The relation- 
ship between the totem and the totemite 
makes the members of the same totem-kin 
regard themselves as brethren. There- 
fore they act together on all occasions, 
and marriage within the food-group is 
strictly forbidden. As a result of these 
prohibitions a complicated system of 
matfriage regulations known as exogamy 
(marrying outside the food-group) pre- 
vails in totemic society. _ 

(3) Social Organization.—The solidarity 
of the social group and its God was the 
characteristic feature of Israel as a theo- 
cracy, although the conviction tended to 
weaken amid the social and political dis- 
integration resulting from ideas of in- 
dividualism. Nevertheless, the original 
notion survived more or less until Jewry 
ceased to beastate. Israel was Jehovah’s 
spouse, and therefore the people stood in 
the same kind of relationship to Him as 
did Pharaoh to the sun-god Re. As 
Merenptah declared Egypt to be the only 
daughter of Re, whose son sits upon the 
throne, so Israel was the anointed of 
God; and the king, in the days of the 
monarchy, ruled by divine authority, 
though the people were in no need of an 
intermediary between themselves and 
God! (Jg,8.77;..15.9.1¢ ff, 1213; Hos -r3 2; 
Jer 15; Ps 28%). This social.and religious 
group-unity with its blood-kinship, blood- 
rites, and, group-consciousness, would 
follow naturally in a community in which 
the totemic system had prevailed. It 
cannot, however, beaffirmedthat totemism 
existed in Israel in any period known to 
us, and if it was ever practised, it must 
have broken up before the time of David, 
as the clan names were then applied to 
individuals. ; 

The notion of corporate personality, or 

_ mutual interdependence of each unit in 
_ the community upon the whole nation, $0 
prominent in Hebrew social and religious 
organization, naturally leads to the treat- 
ment of the whole group as an individual 
(cf. Am 3?).. Thus when Achan broke 


‘the tabu set on the spoil of Jericho, not | 


only he but his family was stoned and 
“his possessions burned (Jos 7 25),.. The 
group suffered for the offence of any of its 


_ members (cf. Gen 20; Ex 347; 1S 2218; | 
2.21 *; Mic 3 ?), and, according to later 


. 


thought (1 Cor 15 * f.), even the original 
sin of the first parents was visited upon 
the whole human race (Gen 3 }§ ff.). To 
this conception of group-unity belongs the 
custom of the levirate marriage by which 
the widow of a childless man marries 
her brother-in-law to raise up seed to 
the deceased (Dt 25 °ff.). This sense of 
ancestral unity may be a dim reflection of 
ancestor worship in some remote period 
when the dead were worshipped as heroes 
(cf. Jer 31 15; Nu 201), as it is in con- 
nexion with this worship paid to ancestors 
and the dead that the family and the 
clan appear as associations for purposes 
of worship (1S 20°; Zech 12174). But, 
however it arose, the unit is the family in 
Israel, as in Hammurabi’s code in Baby- 
lonia the wife, the children, and slave are 
parts of one unit and share the responsi- 
bility. The city also has a unity of its 
own, and therefore the Deuteronomic law 
directs that the inhabitants of an idola- 
trous city shall be destroyed utterly with 
the edge of the sword (Dt 13»). 
Marriage.—In the tenth commandment 
the family is described as the social unit, 
and the wife is regarded as part of the 
wealth of her husband (Ex 20 1”). _ To be- 


troth a woman, and pay a mohar (purchase- ~ 


money) for her, was the recognized method 
of acquiring possession of her. This com- 
mercial idea of marriage reacted in favour 
of the practice of polygamy, a custdm that 
marred the beauty of social life among the 
Hebrews. Wives tended to increase in 


‘number in proportion to a man’s wealth, 


and to these were added female slaves 
of the family as concubines (cf. Gen 16?, 
303®; : K rz 3—but Cant 6 § is a more 
probable estimate). The poor, because 
of their poverty, must have been mono- 
gamous, and two wives doubtless sufficed 
in the middle classes (cf. 1S 11). The 
woman being the man’s property, he could 
divorce her at will (Dt 241), or send her 
back to her own kin, if he returned the 
dowry ; but the bill of divorcement secured 
the divorced wife from further obligations 
to her husband. Among the Jewish 
papyri discovered at Elephantine in 
Egypt, however, a marriage contract was 
found in which the bride claimed and 
secured the right to divorce her husband, 
and while this may have been an advance 
on the normal custom, Hebrew legislation 
tended to curb the despotic authority 
exercised by the husband in Eastern lands. 


Thus the Deuteronomic law decreed that | 
if a man falsely charged his wife with — 


unchastity before marriage, or if he se- 


duced her and had been compelled to 


marry -her-in consequence, he forfeited 


, 
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his right to put her away (Dt 22 15. 1% 28), 
But it was only the woman who was stoned 
for adultery, or perhaps at one time 
burned (Gen 384), True, if she were 
married or betrothed, the man suffered 
the same penalty, but only because he 
had offended against the property of 
another. 

The Position of Women in Israel.— 
Although a definite step was made to- 
wards the emancipation of women in 
Israel, the Old Testament legislation was 
clearly based on the patriarchal system. 
Descent was reckoned through the father, 
and potestal authority was exercised over 
the children, who were regarded as the 
property of the father and could be seized 
for debt (2 K 41), or, in the case of very 
young girls, sold into marriage but not 
into slavery (Ex 217). Nevertheless, 
there are traces of a former mother-right 
having prevailed among the Hebrews, as 
in other Semitic tribes, when descent 
followed the female line, as in the case 
of Isaac who obtained his inheritance 
from Rachel (Gen 31 4%; cf. 30 ff.). Jacob, 
taking up his abode in his wife’s clan, and 
the daughters being regarded as Aramzeans 
(Gen 31 *), has been quoted as an example 
of matriarchal marriage, but extreme 
caution should be exercised in putting 
such an interpretation on a narrative that 
very probably has an ethnological motive. 
Moreover, Jacob is represented as a fugi- 
tive from vengeance, who was not in a 
position to bring his wife into his own 
family. Again, it has been suggested that 
Gen 2 #4 implies that the husband is con- 
ceived as adopted into his wife’s clan, 
but clearly we are dealing with prophetic 
influence here directed towards mono- 

-gamy and the purification of Hebrew 
family life (cf. Hos 3). It is not improb- 
able, however, that the position occupied 
by such ‘ mothers in Israel’ as Leah, 
Rachel, Bilhah, Zilpah, Keturah, and 
Hagar, is a relic of mother-right, and 

-Gen 43, 447°; Jg91 may be quoted 

_as references to genealogy ‘following the 
distaff... The comparative freedom of 
women in Israel may be due in some 
measure to matriarchal conditions having 
predominated at one time, but whether 
or no long after the patriarchate was 
firmly established attempts were con- 
stantly made to elevate family life, and 

_ the spirit of romance was by no means 
d ead. " . ’ ; 

‘While polygyny persisted, and the wife 

_ was placed in subjection to her husband, 

marriage was regarded as honourable, and 


a virtuous woman was deemed of more | injunctions are more strictly applied eae x 4 
an rubies (Pr 31 1° ff.). Men and | (Dt 22%, 23 2° ff., 24 6:20 14044 27.14 75° ‘e 
nee ties eres “6 
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maidens met freely at wells in a simple 
pastoral society, and love-matches were 
contracted (Gen 29 }* 2°), Even in the 
royal house unions were not always con- 
ventional (1S 182°), The mother was 
highly esteemed, especially if she had 
many sons to establish and carry on the 
house to succeeding generations (Ps 
127.35; Gen 30 %; 1 S$ 11), Maidens 
were admired for their beauty, and 
chastity was honoured (Ps 45; Cant 1), 
while widows were regarded as a worthy 
object of benevolence (Dt 14 2%, 1611: 14, 
26 !* f:). The prophetsemphasized mono- 
gamy as the ideal, the wife being the help- 
meet for her husband and not merely his 
chattel (Gen 2 }* ff.), and divorce a thing 
hateful to Jehovah (Mal 2'416), These 
ideals represent a decided advance on 
Semitic social organization, and un- 
doubtedly prepared the way for the 
lofty conceptions and hallowed relations 
of Christian home-life as exemplified in 
the Holy Family at Nazareth, and subse- 


quently made the ‘type of that Divine’ 


Society towards which humanity with a 
Christ within it must move.’ 
Slavery.—Although slavery was taken 
for granted and recognized, it was regu- 
lated among the Hebrews with the object 
of ameliorating the conditions of the slave 
as much as possible. The circumcised 
slave was regarded as a member of the 
family, and could claim his freedom in 
the seventh year of his captivity if he 
wished (Ex 21 27). In the year of Jubile 
all slaves were set free together with their 
children unless the latter were born of a 
Gentile woman. In the Deuteronomic 
law this humane legislation rested on 
the consideration that the Hebrews them- 
selves once were bondmen in the land of 
Egypt, and the Lord redeemed them (Dt 
15 1°, 1612). In the post-exilic code, the 
emancipation had gone so far that the 
Hebrew slave was regarded as a hired 
servant (Lev 25 °° f.). 


_ Humanitarianism.—The belief that the | 
land belonged to God reacted on, the 


social life of Israelinasmuch as it prompted 
such legislation as that concerning’ the 
Sabbatical year, according to which the 


land is to ‘lie fallow ’ every seventh year - 


that the poor may eat from it (Ex 23 1°). 
The growing humanitarianism is also 


‘shown in the prohibition to extract usury ~— 
from the necessitous (Ex 22%), and social 


justice is maintained in the regulations 


defining the rights of property and — 
the restoration of lost property. to its | 


owner (23 **5). In the later codes these 
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Lev 19 37 f., 24 1822, 25), and every pre- 
caution taken to prevent unjust trading 
(Lev 25 14), avarice, and oppression. 
These legal enactments were emphasized 
and spiritualized by the social teaching of 
the prophets both before and after the 
Exile (Am 1 $8, 32,5, 6 4; Hos.5 7°; 
Mic 22, 6 11; Is 3 15; Jer 34 11; Ezek 34; 


_Mal 3 14; Jl 1 5), and it was this prophetic 


economic consciousness that played a 
great part in’ moulding the later con- 
ception of the Messianic Kingdom as a 
new heaven and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness (Ezek 47 '!*; Is 
65 t*s-Zech gait 6-2448; Enoch 10 47718; 
Apoc. Baruch 29 ° ff., 73). 

(4) Jehovah the God of the Hebrews.— 
Hitherto we have been concerned chiefly 
with the religious and social environment 
of Israel, andits reactions on this ‘ peculiar 
people,’ without reference to the funda- 
mental concept that distinguishes them 
from the rest of the ancient world. It is 
now agreed by scholars that there arose in 
Palestine from the 8th century B.c. on- 
wards a unique development of the 
doctrine of a Supreme Deity who was the 
sole moral ruler of the universe as well as 
the God of the Hebrews. It was this 
belief that gave to Israel its sense of 
undivided allegiance to a Higher Power, 
and although it is not the only occurrence 
of the belief in an external Creator, bene- 
ficent and ethical, dwelling in the heavens, 
it undoubtedly represents the loftiest 
and purest expression of the doctrine of 
monotheism. In Egypt in the eighteenth 
dynasty (c. 1375 B.c.) Amenhotep IV 
(Ikhnaton) made the son-god Aton the 
beneficent creator of all things, ‘ beside 
whom there is no other.’ The triumph 
of solar monotheism, however, was short- 
lived, and after the death of Amenhotep 
the cult of Aton was swept away, not 
merely because polytheism had a greater 
hold on the popular mind and. found 
favour with the priesthood, but also be- 
cause it represented the elevation of a 
nature-god to the rank of an omnipotent 
and omnipresent universal Creator. In 
this syncretistic deity direct ethical 
characterization was wanting, and all the 
weaknesses of a nature:power remained. 
So ‘the reform ended, -as it began, in 
violence, though the human and benefi- 
cent aspects of Aton, in his care for all 
men, had taken hold upon the imagination 


_of thinking people, and the same qualities 


subsequently were attributed to the old 
Egyptian sun-god Amon, whom Aton for 
awhile had displaced. Inthe later hymns 


_ Amon is hailed as ‘the lord of truth’ (i.e. 


righteousness and judgement), ‘ sweet- 
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ness,’ ‘ great in love,’ ‘ lord of the silent, 
who cometh at the cry of the poor.’ 
Nevertheless, he had a nature origin, 
and as the growth of magic persisted, 
especially in connexion with the cult of 
the dead, his ethical attributes declined 
and were lost in the tangle of polytheistic 
cults. 

Monotheistic Tendencies in Babylonia.— 
Similarly in Babylonia there are indica- 
tions of a monotheistic tendency in the 
ascription to Marduk, the city god of 
Babylon, of the attributes of the other 
gods when he became head of the pantheon 
about 2000 B.c, Like Aton and Amon, 
Marduk was originally a personification 
of the sun with his cult localized at 
Babylon, over the destinies of which he 
presided. Consequently when his city 
became the capital, he attained pre- 
eminence and was recognized as the leader 
and director of the three great gods—Anu, 
Enlil, and Ea—who governed the universe 
and all the lesser deities and spirits, just 
as when Uru, in an earlier period, became 
supreme its moon-god Sin was regarded 
as the chief god of the land. His im- 
mediate predecessor was Nebo, who 
was worshipped over a wide area, from 
whom Marduk derived some of his 
powers, and the hymns and prayers 
originally addressed to local deities were 
also transferred to him as head of 
the pantheon. But although the mono- 
theistic strain in these petitions is so 
marked that they might easily be mis- 
taken for Jewish or Christian prayers, 
Marduk was never more than a ‘ great 
king above all gods,’ one god among many 
—a belief that is generally called heno- 


‘theism. The lesser deities still continued 


to receive worship in their sanctuaries 
and temples in different parts of the land, 
and in the New Year Festival, at the spring 
equinox, when a formal assembly of the 
gods was held in Babylon, all the chief 
deities were grouped round Marduk, pay- 
ing homage to him as their lord, and 
collectively deciding the fates of in- 
dividuals and the affairs of the State, 
No attempt, in fact, was made to estab- 
lish Marduk as the only god in Babylonia, 
and ‘the powerful personality of Ishtar, 
the mother-goddess, would alone have 
made monotheism impossible in the 
Euphrates Valley. But apart from the 
fact that the goddess-cult always has 
worked against monotheism, the people 
were unable to regard each and every 
Babylonian god as the highest deity, 
without conflicting with the claims of 
any other god. Neither the Sumerian _ 
Enlil, nor the Babylonian Marduk, not _ 


_ people. 
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even the Assyrian Asur, represents a 
deity as the Creator, the Lord of Nature 
as a whole, the Controller of the entire 
universe and of human history, having the 
destinies of all nations completely in His 
hands, bringing to pass His own predic- 
tions. Yet these are the qualities and 
powers attributed to Jehovah explicitly 
by the later Hebrew prophets, and im- 
plicitly by the earlier monotheists in 
Israel. 

The Monotheism of the Deutero-Isaiah.— 
While gross polytheism predominated 
more and more in Babylonia as city con- 
quered city, in Israel, on the other hand, 
notwithstanding the apparent anomaly 
of Sion lying still in ruins, and Judah 
remaining in captivity with Babylonia 
supreme, the unknown author of Is 40-55 
(commonly called the Deutero-Isaiah) was 
challenging the heathen deities as mere 
idols to compete with Jehovah as omni- 
potent Lord of Creation and the Shepherd 
of His people (Is 44 *, 45 *7). Towards 
the close of the Exileand before the coming 
of Cyrus the Persian (¢. 549 B.c.), material 
prosperity was ata low ebb, and the people 
may well have argued that the great and 
unique Jehovah, of whom the earlier 
prophets had spoken in the 8th century 
as the national God controlling for good 
the destinies of His chosen nation, had 
been overcome by the foreign gods. It 
was perhaps in reply to such questionings 
that the Deutero-Isaiah strove to con- 
vince the people that Jehovah was the 
only God, who ‘ hath measured the waters 
in the hollow of his hand, and meted out 
the heavens with a span’ (Is 40}? ff.), 
This explicit monotheism was implicit 
in the teaching of the earlier prophets (Am 
9’; Is 5%, 6%), but the great prophet of 
the captivity was the first to proclaim ex- 
plicitly and controversially that Jehovah 
was the God of the whole earth, and that 
the so-called gods of other nations had no 
real existence (41 *4, 43 1*1%). Having es- 


tablished Jehovah’s absolute supremacy, 


‘he then concerned himself with His 
Israel is represented as the 
“servant of Jehovah,’ ‘taken hold of 
from the ends of the earth, and called 


from the corners thereof’ (41 °, 48 114), 


to make known a revelation and a 
message to the world at large (42 °, 44 1%). 


_ But despite the victories of Cyrus, who the 


prophet maintained was the instrument 


_of God to bring: about the restoration 
_ of Israel (45), the ‘servant’ was blind 


and deaf to his vocation (48° ff.). This 
led to the formulation of his doctrine. of 


: the ideal servant who would accomplish 


the mission entrusted to the nation 


Ji, yin 
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through much suffering (53), a prophecy 
which, as we believe, found its ultimate 
fulfilment in the Incarnation and Passion 
of our Lord, though to the Deutero-Isaiah 
it referred primarily to Israel as a nation 
passing through the sufferings of the 
Exile—an Israel within Israel, having a 
mission first to the nation and then to 
the whole world. The prophet’s hope, 
however, was never realized in post- 
exilic Israel because the people sought 
revenge on Babylonia (Ps 137) and the 
neighbouring nations (cf. Obadiah), and 
developed an exclusiveness and ritual 
holiness which militated against the 
notion of their world-wide mission (Ezek 
18, 33; Ezrg, 10; Neh 13 9 ff.).* 
Post-exilic Monotheism.—It was almost 
inevitable under the circumstances that 
the more practical policy of Ezekiel to 
establish the kingdom here and now in 
Palestine should prove more attractive 
to post-exilic Israel than the higher ideal 
of the Deutero-Isaiah, especially as his 
promises about the restoration had not 
been fulfilled exactly as had been expected. 
Moreover, the worship of Jehovah had 
been neglected, and therefore it became 
necessary to tighten the outward observ- 
ances of Judaism. But the post-exilic 
reformers were not merely narrow legal- 
ists. Thus the prophet Malachi, for 
example, who was only slightly earlier 
than the reforms of Nehemiah (c. 444 B.C.), 
proclaimed that Jehovah’s coming judge- 
ment would turn on moral issues, and 
confidently predicted the time when all 
mankind would, worship Him (1). 
This is also the burden of the latter part 
of the Book of Isaiah (56-66, frequently 
called ‘ Trito-Isaiah’), which was com- 
piled almost certainly in Palestine after 
the Exile, though the dating and author- 
ship are still uncertain. Here Jerusalem 
is figured as the centre of the universe 
whither all nations and kings shall come 
(60: cf.661+*), Foreigners who keep the 
Sabbath are to be admitted to the Temple, 
which shall be called a house of prayer 
for all people (564%). Ps 87 is an echo 
of the same conception, and the Book of 


_ Jonah shows that Jehovah’s compassion 


is extended to the heathen city Nineveh, 

“ wherein are more than six score thousand | 
persons that cannot discern between their 

right hand and their left hand.’ The . 
Book of Ruth is generally thought to 
have been re-edited in post-exilic times, 
and if this was so, it may well represent 
a protest against a narrow attitude 
towards mixed marriages, since the 


Moabitess (like Rahab the Canaanite in 


* But see p. 1854,b.—-A.G. 


his way * (Ps 377 *4). 
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Ps 874) is represented @s a Mother in 
Israel. Moreover, even Malachi’s denun- 
ciation of alien wives was prompted by a 
sense of injustice to the Jewish women 
who had been put away by their husbands 
in favour of ‘strangers’ (2 1*) rather than 
from a desire to maintain the doctrine of 
ritual.exclusiveness, In short, through- 
out the post-exilic literature there is a 
blend of the universal and the national 
claims of Israel, just as moral and ritual 
interests occur side by’ side. When the 
Temple was in process of rebuilding, 
Zechariah, the colleague of Haggai, pro- 
phesied concerning the ideal political and 
theological reconstruction of the world, 
looking forward to the time when many 
nations would be joined to Jehovah 
(Zech 2 1°18 [AV], 8115, 14°) without 
altering Israel’s peculiar relation to Him 
as the ‘Branch’ (6° ff.). Zephaniah, 
somewhat later (c. 500 B.C.), speaks of 
people from beyond the rivers of Ethiopia 
bringing their offerings to Jehovah and 
serving Him with one consent (3 % ?°%), 
while the Psalms of the period also refer 
to Zion as a spiritual metropolis whither 
the nations of the earth resort (cf. 9 ° ff., 
48 3, 87, 102 74-22, and Is 25 ° 8, which is 
thought to be a post-exilic addition to 
Isaiah proper). 

From this evidence it is clear that the 


: ethical monotheism of the Deutero- 
Isaiah, and his conception of the univer- 


sal jurisdiction of Jehovah, persisted in 
Israel after the return from Babylonia, 


‘and the history of the subsequent ‘cen- 


turies shows the growth of monotheism 
among the Jews, so: that by the 2nd 
century B.c. the mono-Jehovist minority 
had succeeded in transforming the whole 
nation into the worshippers of the one 
Supreme God, Creator and Sovereign 
of ‘the world. Moreover, the priestly 
school, despite its tendency to conserva- 
tive legalism, played its part in the 
establishment of Hebrew monotheism 
by its insistence on the strict observ- 
ance of outward ordinances., Thus,. for 


example, the tabu of the Sabbath (Ex 


35°; Nurs 9?°6; Neh 13 1518) was a special 
mark of loyalty to Jehovah and His 
commands (Ezek 20 1%; Is 567, 58 13) 


_ rather than a mere ritual regulation. It 
was also not without its social implications 


(Ex 34714; Dt 514). The enforcement of 
tabus and a minute system of religious 
injunctions undoubtedly consolidated the 
work of the 6th-century prophets, and 


_ at length their message was accepted by 
_ the mass of the people who took as their 


watchword to ‘ wait on Jehovah, and keep 
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Pre-prophetic Monotheism.—The 6th 
century B.C. represents the beginning of 
a new Israel, and it can hardly have been 
purely accidental that the culmination of 
the prophetic teaching was reached when 
important internal social and _ political 
changes were fast approaching, consequent 
upon the return from the Babylonian 
capitvity, and the resettlement of the 
returned exiles. It was at this time that 
the Judzo-Edomite influence from South- 
ern Palestine made itself felt strongly in 
the traditional literature then in process 
of formulation. Thus the Book of Chron- 
icles, which is much later than the Book 
of Kings, gives a perspective of the 
history of David, and the worship and 
ritual of the Temple from the point of 
view of the tribe of Judah, and the names 
of several prominent Levites therein 
recorded are of semi-Edomite origin. 
Again, whereas in the northern narratives 
the general term Elohim, God, is used, 
in the southern cycle the proper name 
‘ Jehovah ’ (printed in our version ‘ Lord ’ 
in small capitals) is preferred. The pro- 
nunciation ‘ Jehovah,’ however, rests on 
a misconception, and the form ‘ Yahweh ’ 
or ‘ Jahweh,’ being nearer the original,* 
is generally employed by scholars, but 
the more familiar form, having been used 
throughout this Commentary, is adopted 
here. 

The provenance of the name of the 
national Israelite God, Jehovah, is as yet 
uncertain, Ex314(E) represents it as 
revealed to Moses at Sinai (Horeb), 
whereas, according to J, the name was 
known to the patriarchs and antedilu- 
vians (Gen 47°). The expression Ya or 
Yau appears to have occurred in the 
first Babylonian dynasty, in the days 
of Hammurabi, in connexion with ap 
Amorite deity, and it is therefore not 
improbable that the patriarchs were 
familiar with the name, and they may 
have attached to it a special monotheis- 
tic significance. Unfortunately, however, 
we cannot be certain about the specialized 
Hebrew beliefs of this period, since the 
evidence depends entirely upon oral 
traditions collected and presumably re- 
edited by the later scribes. . Nevertheless, 


there is some ground for the view that 


the patriarchs were worshippers of an 
ethical: tribal god whatever may have 
been his name and precise nature. F 

Moses.—While in the present state of 
our knowledge the patriarchal period is 
still very obscure, few competent authori- 


* Recent ‘discoveries tend to show that the 
form Yahweh is late and secondary. See p. Pat 


footnote.—A. G. 
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ties would now deny that the foundations 
of the Jehovah religion probably were 
laid by Moses in the desert. The prin- 
cipal documents of the Hexateuch, and 
the occasional references in the prophetic 
literature, agree in making him the great 
legislator, prophet, teacher, and advocate 
of Israel, who established the worship of 
Jehovah as the God of the Hebrews, and 
with divine guidance and assistance led 
them through the wilderness. However 
much his exploits may have been embel- 
lished in later ages, the figure is too 
prominent in the national history to 
justify any attempt to dismiss the 
character as merely fictitious. We may 
regard Moses, then, as the first com- 
manding figure in Israel as a nation, since, 
as Sir James Frazer says, ‘ there seems 
to be no sufficient reason to doubt that 
in these broad outlines the tradition 
concerning him is correct’ (Folklore in 
the Old Testament, ii, 437). But if we 
accept this conclusion it is difficult to 
avoid the deduction that his religious 
position is incomprehensible unless it be 
granted that he appealed to the God of 
the patriarchs. He could hardly have 
made his way among the people if he 
had come in the name of an absolutely 
strange and unknown God. But he 
might reasonably hope for some success 
if he rested his: position on a fresh revela- 
tion made to him by the God of Abraham 
(whatever His designation may have been), 
whom some at least still remembered and 
acknowledged. 
Monolatry.—While Moses’ conception 
of Jehovah undoubtedly differed from 
that of the Deutero-Isaiah and the later 
_ prophets, no sharp line of demarcation 
can be drawn between the religion of 
Amos and that of the founder of the 
national life, to whom the God of the 


Hebrews was one among many tribal-. 


national deities who would not allow His 
chosen people to have unlawful dealings 
with His rivals. He was in short a 
‘jealous God’ (Ex 20%-5) (whether or 
not these words were due to Moses, they 
give every appearance of expressing his 
belief). The first two of the Command- 
ments (see p. 84b) can be interpreted 
as an assertion of monolatry—the wor- 
ship of one particular God by one com- 
munity —rather than of pure mono- 
theism, and this, as we have seen, was 
the more general position of the 8th- 
century prophets. 
_ by no means unknown elsewhere. Thus 
in almost every primitive community 
we find the shadowy form of the ethical 


cy 
iP 


It is also a doctrine - 


_ All-Father or Supreme God who dwells : 


‘in the heavens and has never been a 


man. Sometimes, as among the abo- 
rigines of Australia,.the. deified culture 
hero (like the Egyptian Osiris) has become 
fused with the remote, ethical Creator, 
but in origin the two appear to be quite 
distinct. There is reason to think, as 
we have explained, that. among the 
earliest religious concepts was the realiza- 
tion of a ‘ transcendent Something, .a real 
operative entity of a numinous kind,’ and 
this doubtless found expression in. the 
remote beneficent, ethical Supreme Being 
as a psychological tendency rather than as 
a stage in an evolutionary system—the 
climax of religious experience. Thus, 
although primitive people have hardly 
any relations with the tribal All-Father 
in practice, yet they attach to him a 
value superior to that of all other super- 
natural beings, a value that amounts to 
the conception of the Divine. in the 
highest sense in which they are-capable 
of receiving it. That it is not the result 
of an intellectual process of reasoning is 
clear from the fact that when man in a 
primitive state of.culture does reflect 
upon the universe and its relations to 
supernatural agencies he is invariably led 
to a polytheistic interpretation of Nature. 
Rather certain individuals seem to have 
become spontaneously aware of - this 
conception of the Deity as a kind of 
natural, revelation, the purposive . func- 
tioning of an inherent type of thought 
and emotion called forth by numinous 
experience. Everywhere there are a few 
people to whom religion makes a ready 
appeal, but in the case of the majority it 
is only at certain times—at crises such 


_as birth, marriage, death, harvest, during 
fasts and festivals; and at critical junc-' 


tures in the national or family life—that 
the religious emotion is aroused to any 
appreciable extent. Since it is generally 
thought in primitive society that it is 


the lesser spirits, totems, and ancestors . 


who are mainly concerned with human 
affairs, the High God tends to:become 
remote unless He is brought into relation 
with a popular hero. or spirit., Thus 
among the Shilluk of the White Nile the 
divine king Nyakang is the. object of 
veneration, but behind him stands the 


shadowy figure of the All-Father, Juok, . 
whose worship has been eclipsed by that 


of the deified ancestor.: In the Central 


tribes of Australia, this process of degen- 
eration has gone further, the high gods 


having become mere bogeys to frighten — 


women and children. ‘ 


_ There ‘is no reason to suppose that the — 


Semites differed from the rest of mankind 
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in their religious outlook. That they 
more than any other people had a racial 
tendency to monotheism, as Renan 
maintained, is clearly not the case, since 
there is no evidence to show that prior 
to the rise of Islam any Semitic people 
save Israel were monotheistic. The 
Babylonian attempts to exalt one god 
above the rest as head of the pantheon 
were but transitory, as we have shown, 
and never attained anything that can 
be called ethical monotheism in the primi- 
tive or Hebrew sense, though they reveal 
at least a tendency towards unification 
in a complex polytheistic system in the 
second millennium B.c. The Jehovah re- 
ligion, however, rests on an entirely 
different basis from the various develop- 
ments of animism and polytheism which 
characterize the other Semitic cults. 
The great and unique achievement of 
Israel in the history of religion seems to 
have been the ability of a few individuals 
with a special kind of religious tempera- 
ment and intuition to develop the concept 
of a benevolent Creator in such a manner 
that the Supreme Deity was rescued 
from: isolation and re-evaluated in terms 
of ethical monotheism. Undoubtedly the 
fundamental concept has existed im- 
plicitly among all the races of mankind, 
but only in Israel did it become the pre- 
vailing arid exclusive official religion of 
the community. Im ancient Greece, for 
example, a few passages occur in the 
Homeric literature in which Theos is 
used in the abstract as the equivalent of 
Zeus, thus showing that the notion was 
not unknown in the Hellenic world. 
But polytheism continued to be the 
popular religion because it solved the 
theological problems more easily than 
monotheism, just as in Egypt Aton and 
Amon, after a short reign, returned to 
their proper place in the pantheon, being 
at the best but nature-gods raised to the 
highest power. But not so with Jehovah, 
the God of the Hebrews. 

The Hebrew Monotheists—The remark- 
able triumph of monotheism in Israel pre- 
supposes, as it seems to us, a series of 
deeply religious men who by virtue of 
their own spiritual experiences were able 
not only to give utterance to monotheistic 
beliefs, but also to keep alive in a minority 
of the ;nation the Faith as they had 
received it, till at last virtually the whole 
community was transformed into a mono- 
theistic people. They saw behind all 


_the phenomena of Nature one creative 


and sustaining, omniscient, and omni- 
potent: Will—that of Jehovah the right- 


justice, whose law is hely and whose 
power is infinite. That such a Deity 
should intervene in the course of Nature 
from time to time was not extraordinary, 
since He sends the wind, the ice, and the 
snow, speaks in the thunder, appears in 
the form of fire in the midst of a burning 
bush, controls the earthquake, and smites 
His enemies (Ex 3 2, 19 18; Lev 10 ?; 
Nu tm es ®s Dia; 1SizErt; 
1K 18%. 8: Job 37 “ £.5 Ps.10™, 18.7, 
147 1¢17; Jer xr #*). Clearly they were 
just ordinary men distinguished only by 
their religious experiences and spiritual 
insight (Am 7 4). They made no claim 
to scholarship, as the ancient philoso- 
phers did, and, in fact, they were con- 
scious of the contrast between. their 
own feelings and ideas’on the one hand, 
and of the purpose and mind of God who 
constrained them on the other (Am 
72 ff; Is 6 > tt_.2 224 Hi.) - iv hey irspoke 
that they did know and testified that 
they had seen and heard. In the case 
of the prophets of the 8th century and 
onwards, the message of each bears the 
stamp of originality, of opposition to 
contemporary thought, of a word of God 
forcing itself to find expression through 
the human instrument. As Dr. Gore has 
said, here we seem to have ‘a downrush 
from the super-conscious,’ rather than 
an “uprush from the sub-conscious ’; in 
other words, a definite revelation from 
God to man independent of human reflec- 
tion and discovery. 

But if this claim for the doctrine of 
the prophets from Amos onwards be 
admitted, is there. any adequate reason 
to deny that the earlier Hebrew mono- 
theists, such as Abraham, Moses, and 
Elijah, were also the recipients of an 
external self-revelation ? True, the evi- 
dence for the pre-prophetic religion rests 
upon documents belonging to a period re- 
moved by some centuries from the events 
described, but, as every anthropologist 


| admits, deeply ingrained traditions cannot 


be set aside lightly in reconstructing the 
customs and beliefs of any people. More- 
over, it would be contrary to what is 
known from other sources if eminently 
religious leaders did not arise from time 
to time capable of transforming, if only 


temporarily, the prevailing system: of. 


nature-worship and polytheism into at 
least a monolatry, and thereby preparing 
the way for the lofty ideals of Amos, 
Hosea, and the Deutero-Isaiah, The 
prophets, so far from regarding them- 


selves as the originators of anewreligion, _ 


looked back to the fathers of Israel as 
their. prototypes, representing them- 
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selves rather in the light of reformers, 
reclaiming the people to the heights from 
which they had fallen. 

If, as we believe, the doctrine of a 
benevolent and ethical Creator is not the 
product of philosophical thinking, or of 
the triumph of abstract over concrete 
thought, but the expression of a special 
kind of religious experience and emotion 
called forth from without(recurring among 
both primitive and. civilized people, 
though normally confined to certain 
individuals), the tradition concerning the 
revelation vouchsafed to Moses at Sinai 
may well represent an historical fact. 
All the circumstances are such as would 
suggest a numinous experience calculated 
to call forth spiritual insight and the 
highest religious concepts. Sinai, * the 
Mount of God,’ probably derived its 
name from Sin, the Babylonian moon- 
god, and therefore it was regarded as a 
holy or numinous place, and the alleged 
revelation is represented as having been 
given amid the awe-inspiring phenomena 
of thunder, lightning, and the storm- 
cloud: ‘The Lord descended upon it in 
fire: ‘and the smoke thereof ascended as 
the smoke of a furnace, and the whole 
mount quaked greatly’ (Ex 191° ff.). 
An experience of this kind in an ancient 
sanctuary could hardly fail to make a 
deep impression on @ religiously minded 
person like Moses, and we know that 
thunder is invariably associated with 
the Ail-Father belief among primitive 
people. A desert tribe would naturally 
interpret an event of this kind in terms 
of a Supreme Being, and that the 
phenomena made a lasting impression 
on the folk-memory of Israel is apparent 
from the numerous references in the Old 
Testament to Jehovah having connexions 
with fire, storm, and earthquake (Nu11*¥3; 

St 4ctdies) Ps297 1s 309: Jerira19s)Jl 2%, 
g4¢;;Am 1%). } 

If only certain tribes went down into 
_ Egypt, it is not improbable that they 

_ had forgotten the name of the God of 
their fathers in Palestine.* Moses, how- 
ever, having married into the Kenites 
(Ex 271), may have become acquainted 
with Jehovah during his sojourn in 
Midian, though scholars are very much 
divided about the theory that Moses 
derived his religion in the first instance 
from Jethro (Ex 18 *12), There is nothing 
- in the Old Testament to suggest that the 
God of the oppressed clans was formerly 
also the God of the Kenites,, but it is 


important to remember in this connexion — t 
eae A a | worship of her god Melkart, the Tyrian 


* This hypothesis creates serious difficulties. 
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that the tribe of Judah, like the Recha- 
bites (another desert people), had affinities 
with North Arabian tribes (Kenites, etc.), 
and both were staunch Jehovah-worship- 
pers and champions of the Mosaic religion 
(Nu 10? ff.; Jg 1,4; 1$ 15 8, 3039; 
2K 101! ff.; Jer 35 °ff.). It is possible, 
therefore, that Moses may have been ac- 
quainted with a primitive conception of 
monotheism, possibly connected with the 
name Yau and the Sinaitic sanctuary, 
before he gave to Jehovah an entirely new 
meaning and significance as a result of his 
numinous experiences. But, however he 
may have discovered the Divine Name, it 
was undoubtedly he, in our opinion, who 
first declared to the Hebrews the doctrine 
of God as a mighty deliverer, having a 
special covenant relation with #is people, 
and ruling all their religious and social life, 
According to Dr. Burney, the tribes who 
remained in Palestine uninterruptedly 
from the time of the original migration 
in the second millennium B.c. also wor- 
shipped Jehovah, but only as a Semitic 
agricultural deity, having never been 
under the influence of Moses. This view 
accords with the fact that the northern 
kingdom was more infected by poly- 
theism than Judah, and it also gives 
a reason for the persecution of certain 
Jehovah-worshippers in the days of 
Ahab (1 K 18 4, 19 4%; 2K 9g"), while 
the- four hundred Jehovah prophets 
escaped attack (1 K 22°). It seems that 
there were virtually two religions in 
Israel connected with the worship of 
Jehovah—the religion of the desert and 
the religion of the agricultural community. 
This no doubt accounts for the attitude 
of the Rechabites and Nazirites towards 
the agricultural Canaanite culture, fearing 
lest their lofty ethical ideals should be 
contaminated by association with the 
local cults. Both sections, however, 
recognized Jehovah as supreme in Israel; 
but while the Mosaic minority looked upon 
Him as dwelling not in houses made with 
hands, the majority regarded Him as 
enshrined at Shiloh or Bethel or Jeru- 
salem, and therefore dependent on a 
place. It was this latter conception that 
readily became assimilated with the 
original Semitic cults that still survived 
in Palestine, and led to such conflicts as — 
that which took place on Mount Carmel 
(QUIS TSP yy L ‘ 
Elijah and Carmel.—Jezebel, the wife 
of Ahab, being a daughter of Ethbaal, 
king of Tyre and priest of Astarte, caused _ 
her husband to erect a sanctuary for the | 


Baal, in Samaria (1 K 16 1 ff.), while her 


_ temple in Jerusalem (2 K 11 }* ff.). 


— 


5 Caran 8). 
home of Jehovah, it is true, and in con- 
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— 


daughter Athaliah instituted a qa 
ne 
destructive drought that visited the land 
at the time afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the adherents of the ethical 
(Mosaic) Jehovah religion to precipitate 
a crisis and exterminate the rival Baal 
cult. After his decisive victory, Elijah 
(Jehovah is God) retired to the caye at 
Horeb (Sinai, the original home of his 
religion) for a new revelation of Jehovah 
(1 K19). Like his great predecessor 
(Ex 33 1%), he determined to stand in 
the cleft of the rock as Jehovah passed 
before him, and there, in the very spot 
at. which Moses had assembled the tribes 
to give them the Law, and amid the 
numinous phenomena of hurricane, earth- 
quake, and fire, a new command was 
vouchsafed, having far-reaching effects 
on .the subsequent history of Israel. 
This event reveals aremarkable continuity 
with the Sinai manifestation to Moses, 
but with this difference. While Jehovah 
is still represented as associated with the 
awe-inspiring forces of Nature, the hushed 
whisper of the human voice is made the 
medium for His: self-disclosure. Apart 
from this, Elijah’s conception of mono- 
theism does not appear to have differed 
essentially from that of Moses. For both 
Jehovah is the God of the Hebrews, and 
Him alone must the people serve, though 
probably neither would have denied the 
existence of other gods among other 
nations. Thus when Ahab and Manasseh 
tried to set up the cults of foreign deities, 
the mono-Jehovists resisted to the utmost 
of their capacity because, according to 
their theology, Jehovah was a jealous 
God who would tolerate no rival or com- 
panion in Israel. } 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding the re- 
forms of Elijah, and the subsequent 
efforts of such kings as Asa in Judah 
(x K 1517-14) and Jehu in the northern 
kingdom (2 K 10 18 ff.), the cults of the 
Canaanite deities continued to flourish 
Zion remained the earthly 


_ sequence desperate efforts were made to 


centralize worship at Jerusalem, but it 
was to the high places or local sanctuaries 
that the people persistently resorted, 


_ despite the destructive measures insti- 
‘tuted by such reformers as Hezekiah 


(2 K 18‘) and Josiah (23). Evenafter the 


Exile, the’ cults of these ancient sanc- 


tuaries were still practised (Ezr 9), and 


- in the days of Zephaniah ‘the remnant 

_ - of Baal’ had not been cut off (Zeph 1 4). 
_ Moreover, in the 8th century, Assyrian 
_ influences were beginning to make their 


a, 
a 


. Deity 


| nation against the natural polytheistic 
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way in Israel, so that, in addition to the 
Canaanite vegetation religion, solar cults 
were introduced and incense .burned to 
the Zodiac.and all the host.of heaven 
(2) Kien? ££.) 23 BH fh.) altewas 
against these ‘abominations’ that the 
pre-exilic prophets raised their cry, re- 
calling the people to the Mosaic-Elijah 
recognition of Jehovah as the one and 
only national God, and adding-sometimes 
the further consideration that He was 
the controller of the destinies of other 
nations:as well. Thus, prior to the 
Deutero-Isaiah, the monotheists were 
feeling their way towards the exaltation 
of Jehovah as the God of all the earth 
(Am 97), whose sphere is universal, and 
who, if need be, would destroy His own 
vineyard (Is 5), and act as a stranger to 
His chosen people (Jer 14 § ff.), making 
even Nebuchadrezzar His servant to 
punish His wayward children (Jer 25 °). 
This shows a definite advance on the 
earlier monolatrous doctrine of Jehovah 
as the jealous national God guiding merely 
the destinies of a particular community. 

While it has to be remembered that 
psychological concepts do not adniit of 
division into an evolutionary sequence 
comparable to the geological record of the 
earth, certain ideas and experiences being 
as ultimate for man as a religious and 
social being, as_ specific physiological 
reactions are for him as a biological entity, 
it is possible, nevertheless, to postulate 
three stages in the development of 
Hebrew. monotheism. The earliest is 
represented by the worship of Jehovah 
either solely or in association with other 
gods (i.e. Mosaic-Elijah monolatry). This 
apparently continued down to and even 
after the Exile, but during this period 
there appears to have been two distinct 
attitudes towards Jehovah, both parties, 
however, regarding Him as supreme in 
Israel. In the 8th century the Mosaic- 
Elijah faith triumphed, and gradually 
there arose a wider conception of the 
as the controller of the destinies 
of all nations, though at this stage it did 


not necessarily entail the denial of the | 


existence of other gods. Lastly, in the 
6th century, with the Deutero-Isaiah, 
came the explicit formulation of mono- 
theism proclaiming Jehovah as the one 
and only God: 

The real miracle of Judaism, however, 
is not so much the development of the 


belief in a Supreme God, Creator, and 


Sovereign of the world, as in the main- 
tenance of this ethical doctrine as the 
prevailing and official religion of the 


Me 
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tendency of the majority of the people. 
Apart from the notion of a self-revelation, 
the only explanation of this unique 
phenomenon is that it was an accident of 
history. This latter argument is hardly 
calculated to carry much conviction in 
view of the fact that the Hebrews drew 
the whole of their material culture from 
the great empires that surrounded them— 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, the Hittites, 
and Crete—everything except their gods. 
True, as we have shown, the polytheistic 
majority frequently and persistently fell 
away from the worship of Jehovah, but 
even in the worst times of the northern 
kingdom, there was no actual apostasy, 
but only an attempt to establish the cults 
of foreign gods, mainly for political 
reasons, in addition to, but never ex- 
clusive of the worship of Jehovah. 
Moreover, the monotheistic minority 
always ultimately prevailed till at length, 
in the 2nd century B.c., virtually the 
entire nation acknowledged exclusively 
one ethical, universal Deity. Further- 
more, in the official documents it is 
monotheism, implicit or explicit, that is 
always clearly and definitely maintained. 
This is well illustrated from the Biblical 
Creation stories. 

(5) Cosmogony—Gen 1-24 (P Cosmog- 
ony).—Of the two distinct cosmogonies 
with which the Bible opens, the first 
—Gen 1-2 *, a product of the post- 
exilic priestly school—is the more com- 
plete and systematized narrative. That 
‘this has been influenced by the corre- 
sponding Babylonian Creation legends 
will hardly be disputed in these days by 
any well-informed person, though the 
tendency of modern scholarship is to 
emphasize the divergences rather than 
the points of contact between the two 
versions. The Babylonian cosmogony is 
set forth in seven tablets, just as the 
Hebrew story distributes the work of 
Creation over seven days. So far as can 
be determined from the fragmentary 


- tablets, the order of events is much the | 


same in both. In the beginning a pri- 
meval ocean-flood, personified by a male 
and female being (Apsu and. Tiamat), 
‘alone prevailed. From this arose the 
successive generations of the gods of the 
upper and under worlds, who quarrelled 
about :the creation of light. A great. 
conflict ensued between Marduk and 


Tiamat (the mother of all the gods)—: 


- according to another version. it was Apsu 
—the account of which occupies three 
_ tablets. Finally Marduk succeeded in 
_ catching Tiamat in a net, drove an evil 
into her. mouth, and cut her in two: 


halves, one of which he stretched across 
the sky to prevent the waters which were 
in her veins from breaking forth again. 
The other half was confined under the 
earth and sea to feed the springs. So the 
waters that were above the firmament 
were divided from those that were below: 
The heavenly bodies had existed before 
the war with Tiamat, Marduk himself 
having been at one time a’sun-god, and 
it was he who fixed the course of the 
planets, placing a door at either end of 
heaven through which the’ sun passed 
in and out. ,He also regulated the 
calendar, dividing the year into twelve 
months; the moon, and probably ‘also 
the sun, as in Genesis, being ‘ for signs and 
for seasons, for days and years.’ The 
fifth tablet is so fragmentary that its 
contents cannot be determined, but it 
is sometimes supposed to contain an 
account of the creation of animals and 
plants. We know from the bilingual 
story of Creation, published by Pinches in 
1891, that Marduk was regarded as having 
made ‘ the beasts of the field, the living 
creatures of the desert, the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, the grass, the marsh-plant, 
the reed, the forest, the verdure of the 
plain, lands, marshes, thickets, and plan- 
tations.’ It is not improbable that this 
information was recorded on the fifth 
tablet, as in the corresponding ‘ day ’ of 
the Hebrew story. This would accord 
with the fact that on the sixth tablet, 
which again is defective, the creation of 
man is described as the culmination of 
Creation. The gods were lonely despite 
the ‘world having been made and in- 
habited. Therefore they brought man- 
kind into being to build temples and 
altars and offer sacrifices and prayers to 


them. The gods approved of the creative — 
functions of Marduk, and the seventh 
tablet consists of his glorious: names — 


representing his manifold powers, and: 
the attributesof the other gods transferred ' 
. to him. oat ar, 1 Set 

The glory of Marduk is also: extolled’ 
| in the bilingual legend from Nippur in 


Akkad, the object of which seems to, 


have been to set forth the cities and 
temples of Babylon, Nippur, Erech, and. 
Eridu as divine foundations. It starts 


| with the primeval ocean pervading every- 


thing as in the Seven Tablets, the dry’ 


land appearing through the gathering — 


together of the waters into a channel. 


Eridu was formed first that:‘the gods) 


might sit.in a pleasant place,’ and there‘ 


man first appeared, created by Marduk, _ ee | 
though the goddess: Aruru is introduced, _ 

| from an earlier version as sharing “in ‘the. — 
is ‘ j 67h ey Pa ; hy (oe 
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act—‘ making the seed of mankind with 
him,’ together with the flora and fauna 
of the world. Marduk, however, is repre- 
sented as the creator of the gods. 

That these myths were known to the 
writer of Gen 1-24 and influenced his 
narrative will hardly be doubted, since 
both stories begin with a description of 
a primeval ocean out of which life. was 
generated, and which was divided to 
form. heaven and earth. Light was 
prior to the existence of luminaries, 
while the ‘ wind that moved on the face 
of the waters’ in the Biblical version 
may be a dim reflection of Marduk using 
wind as his weapon against Tiamat. 
The order of events in both more or less 
coincides. But in their main points the 
two accounts are practically distinct. 
Thus not only has the Hebrew narrative 
been purged of the grosser polytheism 
which occupies so much of the Baby- 
lonian legends, but the fundamental con- 
ceptions of Creation and the nature and 
attributes of the Deity are utterly 
different. Throughout the priestly story 
maintains a thoroughly spiritual and sane 
cosmogony and ethical monotheism in 
place of the fantastic,’ puerile, and poly- 
theistic fancies of its Babylonian counter- 
part. The Deity is set forth as the 
external transcendent Creator of all 
things visible and invisible, omniscient 
and omnipotent, in accordance with the 
theology of the post-exilic reformation. 
Even though the primeval waters are said 
to have brought forth living things, they 
are clearly His creation, and owed their 
creative functions to the ‘ Spirit of God’ 
moving upon them. Dualism is avoided 
by the. elimination of the quarrel about 
the creation of light, and nature-worship 
excluded by the origin and entire control 
of the natural world, its attributes and 
inhabitants being assigned to the one 
and only Creator. The waters above and 
below the firmament are in His hands; 
He made the herb yielding seed and the 
fruit tree yielding fruit, and gave them 
their powers of reproduction, just as 
the beasts of the field and the creatures 
in the air and sea increase and multiply 
in accordance with His ordinance, and 
without the aid or intervention of magical 
rites and fertility cults. Similarly, since 
God made the sun, moon, and stars, little 
room is left for the introduction of a 
polytheistic worship of the heavenly 
bodies, as in Babylonia, where the mono- 
latrous movement failed because the 
people were unable to regard each and 


every god as the highest deity without » 


' conflicting with the claims of any other 


god. The Priestly writer assigned to one 
God all those attributes which hitherto 
had been distributed among many deities, 
and by placing the animal creation under 
the domination of man, he removed the 
temptation to worship the creature rather 
than the Creator. Again, if making man 
in the image of God fostered an anthropo- 
morphic conception of the Deity, it was 
better so in those days than that He 
should be regarded as a nature-god, since 
the Semitic mind, unlike that of the 
Greek, was reluctant to picture to itself 
a human-shaped deity,, whereas the 
vegetation cults proved extremely at- 
tractive. 

Gen 24-3 (J Cosmogony).—In the earlier 
(pre-exilic) cosmogony of the J document 
(Gen 24-3), the creation of man, his nature 
and destiny, receive much fuller treat- 
ment than in the later Priestly narrative. 
The world is assumed as already existing, 
although at first it was barren and deso- 
late because the Lord God (Jehovah 
Elohim) had not caused rain to fall upon 
it, and there were no men to till the 
ground. Then a mist ascended and 
watered the earth, and Jehovah Elohim 
made man out of the dust of the ground, 
breathing into his nostrils the breath of 
life. Next the Creator planted a garden 
eastward in Eden, irrigated by a river, 
and placed the man in this terrestrial 
paradise to till and guard it. Seeing it 
was. not good for man to be alone, He 
determined to give him a companion, 
and to this end He created all the 
beasts of the field, and the birds of the 
air, and brought them to Adam to see 
what he would call them. But none of 
them proved to be a suitable mate for the 
man, so Jehovah Elohim caused a deep 
sleep to fall upon Adam, and while he 
slept He removed one of his ribs, and 
clothing it with flesh made of it woman. 
On seeing this new creation, the man at 
once recognized her as his partner—‘ this 
is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my 
flesh’—and he thereupon made her his 
wife. Now all would have been well 
for this happy pair, free from care and 
toil in the delightful garden, if the serpent, 
the arch-enemy of mankind, had not 
planned otherwise. 

As a crowning act of mercy, the benevo- 
lent Creator seems to have intended to 
give Adam and Eve the gift of immortal- 
ity, but left them free to accept or reject 
this great offer. Here, however, the 
narrative is somewhat confused. In its 


present form, the forbidden tree of the | 


knowledge of good and evil alone occupies 
the central 
678 


position in the garden, but 
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the casual mention of the tree of life 
(3 **»24) at the end of the story has led 
scholars to think that either originally 
there were two narratives, in one of 
which the tree of life figured alone, and in 
the other the tree of knowledge alone, 
the two having been skilfully blended 
into a single story; or, as Frazer suggests 
with less probability, that against the 
tree of life stood the tree of death, which 
has been changed in the Hebrew version 
into the tree of knowledge. On this 
latter view, the Deity is supposed to 
have commissioned the serpent to tell 
the human pair to eat of the tree of life 
but avoid the tree of death. The ser- 
pent, however, perverted the message, 
persuading the woman to eat of. the 
latter, appropriating the life-giving fruit 
to himself. That the Hebrew writer was 
acquainted with a story in which man 
lost immortality accidentally or by a 
similar device is very probable, as in the 
Gilgamesh epic, one of the oldest Semitic 
legends, a serpent is represented as steal- 
ing from Gilgamesh a plant which ‘ would 
make an old man young again.’ In 
another myth (to which Frazer makes no 
allusion) Adapa is said. to have been 
offered the food and water of life by Anu, 
but refused it because Ea his creator, 
who had withheld the gift of immortality 
from him, warned him that he would be 
offered the food and water of death which 
he must refuse. So he missed the boon 
by obeying this injunctior. 

In the legend of Enki-du, as given in 
Tablet 1 of the Gilgamesh epic, man 
(Enki-du) was formed out of the clay by 
Aruru in the image of Anu, the head of 
the Babylonian pantheon, and remained 
with the beasts of the field, just as Adam 
reviewed and named the animals, Both 
Adam and Enki-du chose woman to be 
their life-companion. to their undoing. 
In the Babylonian legend the man was 
enticed to Erech by his wife, Samhat, 


' while in Genesis it was Eve who: per- 


t 


suaded Adam to eat the forbidden fruit. 
In the Enki-du story, however, the 
serpent does not occur, though it is 
possible that there is a connexion between 
Havva (the Hebrew form of the name 
Eve) and. an Aramaic word. meaning 


_‘ serpent,’.and that the serpent therefore | 


is.a later insertion in the story, the original 
form of which represented the. woman 
_as,the tempter, as in the Enki-du legend, 
~In.any case, the J cosmogony eprrits to 


“have.1 en influenced by the Gilgamesh | 


epic, though the Hebrew writer very likely 


_. was also acquainted with a myth in 


Wy 
‘ 


- 
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. which. the food of-life was offered and 
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rejected through the serpent perverting 
the message sent toman. The colouring, 
however, is Palestinian, fertility. being 
represented as dependent upon rain, and 
not, as in Babylonia, on the overflowing 
of rivers, 

The substratum of the story probably 
belongs to the ancient folklore of Pales- 
tine, and this has been overlaid by Baby- 
lonian elements, and the whole thor- 
oughly Hebraized in the pre-exilic period 
to explain the origin of man and woman, 
the marital relationship, and the begin- 
ning of clothing in connexion with the 
sense of shame that accompanies adol- 
escence, and possibly the antipathy to 
serpents, together with such problems as 
why children are brought forth in sorrow 
and travail, and man must eat his bread 
in the sweat of his brow; the subjection 
of woman to man and his relation to the 
animals. All these questions are ~an- 
swered in a fanciful and delightfully 
childish manner without any gross poly- 
theistic fertility traits generally con- 
spicuous in agricultural mythology. The 
view of God, in spite of crude anthropo- 
morphisms, is that of the 8th-century 
prophets, Creation being the work of 
Jehovah Elohim only, who is holy, just, 
and transcendent, exercising His sove- 
reign will over mankind, yet repenting of 
the evil wrought by wayward humanity. 

The Fall,—Exactly how far the doctrine 
of the Fall and of Original Sin is implied 
in this cosmogony it is difficult to say. 
The belief in the goodness of the Creator 
necessarily carries with it the notion of 
a ‘first sin,’ since a benevolent God 
could not create man inherently evil. 
But while the initial act of disobedience 
recorded in Gen 3 brought down upon 
the offenders an exterior punishment, 
there is no suggestion that this included 
a bias towards evilin Adam’s descendants. 
On the contrary, when the problem of sin 
was systematically investigated by the 


Jews after the Exile, human wickedness 
was explained in relation to the strange 


myth concerning the Nephilim in Gen 6 4. 
This is very apparent in the Book. of 
Enoch and the apocalyptic literature 
generally, but although this view con- 
tinued dewn to the Christian era as a 
popular belief, the official Rabbinical — 
doctrine of evil, as at the present day, 
was based on Gen 8 *4 and 6°, Moreover, | 
even as a popular theory, the Nephilim 


| were unsatisfactory because they failed to 


explain the continuance of sin after the 
Flood. Gradually, therefore, another in- 


| terpretation of the Fall arose based on 


the assumption that the original state of © 
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the first parents was one of unfallen 
righteousness, till their initial act of diso- 
bedience in the. garden brought sin and 
death into the. world as the enduring 
heritage of the human race. It was this 
theory which St. Paul used to explain 
the doctrine of Redemption (Rom 5 }? ff.; 
1 Cor 15 *!»22), It deeply affected Chris- 
tian theology, though it is to be noted 
that no such theory is ever alluded to 
by our Lord. Christ certainly did not 
_ represent human nature as utterly cor- 
rupt, but at the same time He taught that 
man had fallen very far short of the 
original purpose of his creation. This 
applies both to the individual and to the 
race as a whole. The seat of sin, how- 
ever, is in the will and not in matter. 
Therefore redemption necessitated the 
restoration of the will to a right relation- 
ship with God. If in the subconscious 
there is stored up the memories of our 
primeval experiences, as some psychol- 
ogists surmise, it is possible that we start 
life with perverted instincts, but in any 
case we are inheritors of a social tradition 
that has gone wrong. In this fallen con- 
dition man could never fulfil his true 
vocation, and Christ being the Image of 
Godin human terms revealed what man 
essentially is and what he may become. 
‘He started as it were a ‘new race,” a 
regenerated humanity, to enable man to 
realize the purpose of his creation. ‘ As 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
_ be made alive.’ Therefore, while there 
may be in’ Gen 3 (and in the Watcher- 
legend of Gen 6) remaining traces of the 
idea of God as grudging to man all such 
knowledge as would increase his power 
and independence—what has been called 
the ‘ Prometheus-motif’—there is also a 
deeper meaning in the allegorical eating 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and’ 
evil. Man as a moral being became 
conscious of ethical distinction between 
. right and wrong, and thus incurred moral 
-{ responsibility. So our Lord represented 
our life here as a state of probation in 
_ which we may, if we will, move towards 
_., perfection as members of a redeemed 
_ race by accepting His offer of salvation. 
_.. Im short, Christ became ‘ what we are, 
3 that He might make us what He is.’ 

_ The Flood.—The Flood is represented 
as the sequel to the degeneration of the 
__ human*race in both P and J. The P 

_ Narrative gives a chronological list of ten 


| patriarchs’ to connect the Deluge with 
_. the Creation (Gen 5), and then describes 
ae in detail the construction of the ark 


(61816), the blessing of Noah ‘the 
Bese righteous * and his sons, and the opening. 
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of the subterranean fountains and the 
windows of heaven in the 6ooth year 
of Noah’s life (7 ® 11). After the Deluge 
a new age commences in which the former 
restrictions on the shedding of blood are 
removed to a very considerable degree 
(917). The story closes with the cove- 
nant sign in the form of the rainbow as the 
perpetual memorial that the catastrophe 
shall never occur again (9 *"), 

Traditions of a deluge in which almost 
the whole of mankind perished are part 
of the folklore of primitive people in 
many parts of the world. So numerous, 
in fact, are the examples that they occupy 
nearly one-sixth (258 pages) of Sir James 
Frazer’s work on The Folklore of the Old 
Testament. The origin of these legends 
has sometimes been attributed to local 
inundations resulting from seismic action, 
violent storms, and even the disappear- 
ance of the ice at the end of the Glacial 
period. Others have seen in them an 
attempted explanation of such pheno- 
mena as lake and islands, land and sea, 
while Professor Elliot Smith has recently 
connected the deluge myth with the 
slaying of mankind to rejuvenate the 
king in ancient Egypt, an event which, in 
his view, has become confused with an 
inundation of the Nile. In this way he 
makes the essential incident in the legend 
not the Flood but the destruction of 
mankind. 

Whatever may have been the ultimate 
origin of the myth, it is clear that the 
Biblical narratives derive their inspira- 
tion from the Babylonian and Sumerian 
legends. The Chaldean account of the 
Deluge, discovered by Mr. George Smith. 
in 1872 among the remains of the library 
of King Ashur-bani-pal at Nineveh 
(668-626 B.c.), makes the all-destroying 
flood the result of the anger of the gods 
at the sins of men. Ea, the lord of 
wisdom, revealed their purpose to Ut- 
napishtim, the Babylonian Noah, and 
bade him escape by building a great ship, 
120 cubits: high, and divided into six 
stories, each containing nine rooms. 
Into this vessel Ut-napishtim brought the 
‘seed of life of every sort,’ together with 
all that he had of gold and silver. At 
the time appointed the storm burst, and 
for a whole day the tempest raged, the 
waters rising on the mountains. In 
heaven even the gods were afraid of the 


| deluge, and climbed up into the heaven 


of Anu. Ishtar lamented the day when 


she commanded evil in the assembly of _ 


the gods for the destruction of her people. — 
‘For six days and nights the deluge 
prevailed, and on the seventh day the — 
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storm ceased, but only to reveal that all | larities between this Sumerian legend 
mankind was turned to clay, and the | and the later Semitic story are so apparent 
fields had becomie a Swamp. After | that there can be no doubt about the 
twelve double hours’ (i.e. perhaps | former being the prototype, from. what- 
days’) an island arose, and the ship | ever source the Sumerians in their‘ turn 
held fast on Mount Nisir. Whereupon may have derived it. After. passing 
Ut-napishtim sent forth a dove, but there through several Babylonian _ versions, 
was no resting-place for her so she re- finally .it became incorporated in the 
turned. The same happened when he Gilgamesh epic, while the Genesis narra- 
released a swallow. Subsequently, how- | tive represents a monotheistic and spirit- 
ever, a raven was despatched, and finding | ualized edition of the Sumerian-Baby- 
that the waters had abated, she did not | lonian story. In both the divine powers 
return. The inhabitants of the ship | determined to destroy all flesh by a 
thereupon disembarked, and Ut-napish- | flood, a man having been directed to 
tim offered a sacrifice on the mountain | save himself and his family by building 
around which these gods gathered like | a large vessel, the dimensions of which 
flies when they smelt the sweet savour. | are similar. J compares with the Baby- 
Ishtar reproached Bel (Enlil) because, | lonian story in the special mention of the 
~ instead of destroying a single place, he | number seven, in the prominence given 
had wrought this wholesale destruction | to the downpour of rain, the sending out 
of mankind. At first Enlil was wroth at | of the birds at intervals, and the offering 
the escape of Ut-napisthim, but later he | of the sacrifices to the deity after the 
was brought to a better frame of mind, | waters had abated. P shows points of 
and took his adversary by the hands and | contact in regard to the size and descrip- 
blessed him and his wife, making him like | tion of the ark, and the grounding of it 
unto the gods. on Mount Ararat, the rainbow, and the 
This legend, of course, might be ex- | covenant. Since the Sumerian-Baby- 
plained as a Babylonian version of the | lonian texts are the earlier, the Hebrew 
Hebrew story, since it was discovered in | account must have been derived from 
a library no older than the 7th century | them, unless both: were taken from a 
B.C., if it were not that more ancient | common source. The Biblical story is 
Deluge myths have been found which are clearly Babylonian and not Palestinian 
clearly the prototypes of both the Genesis | in setting, but the differences between 
and the later Babylonian legends. Thus | them in certain details may indicate that 
a fragmentary Flood story occurs on a | both traditions proceeded from a common 
broken tablet at Abu-Habbah (the site | original current among the ancestors of 
of the ancient city of Sippar), assigned to | the two peoples in remote times. Jastrow 
about the year 1966 B.c., while at Nippur | thinks that the Hebrews introduced the 
a.Sumerian version was discovered in | legend into Palestine with their first 
1912 which can hardly have been written | migration in the third millennium B.c., a 
later than the end of the third millennium | suggestion that certainly is more probable 
B.C. More recently (1919) another Flood- | than that which would derive it from the 
text has come to light on a tablet of the | native Canaanites after the conquest of 
same series and of the same period. | the land, as the narratives show no traces 
This Sumerian legend, being so very much | of a Canaanite element. 
older than either the Genesis or Baby- The Tower of Babel.—It is.not improb- 
lonian myths, is obviously the source | able that originally the Hebrews had a 
__ whence the later stories were derived, | cycle of traditions in which the con- 
_ though, in the case of the Hebrew narra- | tinuous progress of the human race was 
_ tive, the original has undergonea thorough 
revision by later writers. 

_As in:the Babylonian account, Enlil or 
Bel tried to.destroy the human race by 
a deluge, but Enki (i.e. Ea) warned man 
(Zuidsuddu) of the impending danger. 
Zuidsuddu (i.e, Ut-napishtim =Noah) then 

_ built a ship, and for seven days and nights 
_ the rain-storm continued, till at the end 
of. this time the sun-god came forth and 
_ the waters abated.. A gap in, the text 

_ follows, after which the man is repre- 

_ sented as offering a sacrifice to the sun- 

god, and becoming immortal. The simi- 


he 


This may explain some of the inconsis- 
tencies in the account of the building of 
the city and tower of Babel (11 !°) with 


relation to the foregoing story of. the 


| the catastrophe. The Babel narrative is 


which the J cosmogony concludes, in 


| Flood. The reference to ‘the whole 
earth speaking one language,’ for in- 
stance, obviously implies the existerice - 
of considerably more’ than the ‘eight 
souls’. of Noah’s family who survived 


not interrupted by a deluge (Gen 4 17*4), — 


clearly quite independent of the Priestly, 
tradition where diversity of speech is 


= 
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attributed to the division of mankind 
into nations dwelling in a variety of 
widely separated countries «(10 * 2% 31), 
and not to a miraculous intervention of 
the Deity as in J. 

The confusion of tongues and the dis- 
persion of mankind have been regarded 
as a curse by many-peoples, and although 
numerous myths occur in different parts 
of the world to explain the misfortune, no 
parallel to the Genesis legend has been 
found as yet in the Babylonian cosmog- 
onies. The setting, howevér, appears 
to be Babylonian, though expert opinion 
is still divided concerning the site of the 
tower of Babel between the ruins of Birs- 
Nimrod at old Borsippa, to the south of 
Babylon; the ruins still called Babil, 
within the circuit of ancient Babylon 
itself; and the ruined temple-tower at 
Mugheir (probably Ur of the Chaldees). 
On the other hand, the tradition may not 
have originated in Babylonia at all, since 
Babylon is represented in an unfavourable 
light, though it apparently was regarded 
as the centre of civilization. But where- 
ever and however the story arose, in its 
present form, while the naive anthropo- 
morphisms' of: the J cosmogony are 
retained, the cruder polytheistic elements 
have been systematically eliminated. 
Jehovah is represented as coming down 
from heaven to see the city and tower, 
and He was jealous and afraid lest the 
people should invade His celestial abode. 
‘ This is what they begin to do; and now 
nothing will be withholden from them, 
which they purpose to do.’ To prevent 
this, He determined to ‘ go down, and 
there confound their language, that they 
may not understand one another’s speech ’ 
—the plural of the verbs in 117’, being 
perhaps a survival of the original poly- 
theistic version of the narrative, retained 
as a ‘ plural of majesty.’ Thus the work 
at the city and tower was made to cease, 
and the men were scattered abroad upon 
the face of the earth. 

While the setting of the story is so 
essentially primitive in its outlook, in 
spirit it belongs fundamentally to the 
thought of the Hebrew monotheists, like 
the rest of the Biblical Creation narratives. 
The Deity is represented as the supreme 
controller of the actions and presump- 
tions of men, bringing down the haughti- 
ness of the proud that He alone may be 
exalted (Is 2-17), The Deutero-Isaiah 


seems to have: been acquainted with the 


current cosmogonies, and, like the later 
Psalmists, he emphasized the spiritual 
and monotheistic interpretation of the 


_ popular stories by insisting on the 


absolute supremacy of Jehovah over 
creation (Is 55 ° ff.). It was the Priestly 
narrative (Geni-24) apparently that 
formed the basis of the later Jewish 
thought concerning Creation, the universe 
being represented as the expression of 
the power and wisdom of God, whose 
wonderful works are manifest in the 
midst of the earth (Ps 74 1717, 89 744, 114; 
Pr 823-31), But along with this some of the 
older mythologies seem to have survived, 
and reminiscences of primordial struggles 
between the gods and the monsters of the 
deep, soprominent in Babylonian Creation 
legends, recur in a book as relatively late 
asi thtat-of.j ob (77> 974) 26.2211, feet 
cf, Ps 14875191307, Sr 2 hed 6797, 
where Jehovah does battle with mythical 
subterranean creatures as Rahab, Levia- 
than, Behemoth, the flying serpent, and 
the dragon. Such lapses were an almost 
inevitable consequence of the retention 
in Genesis of the Semitic cosmogony with 
its upper and lower firmament above and 
below theearth. If Jehovah dwelt in the 
upper chamber beyond the windows of 
heaven, through which the water above 
descended, there would be naturally a 
tendency in the popular mind to look upon 


-the great watery abyss beneath as the 


abode of the monsters of contemporary 
folklore. But despite the constant re- 
currence of these less edifying allusions, 
the Hebrew cosmogonies illustrate in a 
very remarkable manner the triumph of 
ethical monotheism in Israel during the 
prophetic era, especially after the Exile. 

No people so successfully reinterpreted 
and spiritualized their legendary history 
as did the Jews, making the ancient myths 
invaluable parables of moral and religious 
truth, setting forth the unchanging 
verities respecting the nature of God and 
man. To mistake the stories for scien- 
tific statements of fact is to do them an 
injustice almost as great as to deny them 
a place in inspired literature. Science 


rightly regards the material universe as . 


operating automatically through natural 
law, but an automaton, however. auto- 
matically it works, may still be the 
creation of Mind. Science as such does 
not deal with ultimate origins and values, 
and here the Priestly writer supplies an 
eternal truth about Creation outside the 
scope of scientific definition, when he 
postulates, ‘in the beginning, God.’ 
Again, amid all the naive anthropo- 


morphisms of the earlier J story, there 


emerges the thought that man’s diso- 


bedience to the-higher light within him ~ 


involves not only the death of the body, 
which is inevitable, but a death of the 
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soul, or, as we should say in theological 
language, a falling away from grace, 
Free-will is a fact of experience, and it 
implies responsibility and entails far- 
reaching consequences. It is therefore 
hardly surprising that these poetic and 
allegorical descriptions should have been 
made the vehicle for conveying to more 
enlightened generations revealed truths 
and divine instruction about matters 
above and beyond the realms of scientific 
observation. 
(6) Immortality—Egypt.—The Hebrew 
attitude towards the doctrine of immor- 
tality demands some consideration, especi- 
ally in view of its peculiarities. From the 
earliest times of which we have know- 
ledge, i.e. from the middle of the Old 
Stone Age, the eternal question of quest- 
tions has passed down from grave-side 
to grave-side: ‘If a man die, shall he live 
again ?’ Although to the primitive mind 
death probably appeared as a sleep that 
knows no waking, it is evident from the 
ample provision made for his welfare in 
the hereafter, that death was not the 
ultimate end of human existence for 
cave man and his successors, whatever 
may be true of the Lower Paleolithic 
races. With the beginnings of civilization 
in the ancient East in the middle of the 
fourth millennium B.c., this cult of thedead 
received an enormous impetus, and in the 
Nile Valley it was the dynamic in the pro- 
duction of the culture that has made 
Egypt renowned throughout the ages. 
The care and extraordinary skill em- 
ployed in the mummification of the bodies 
of the ruling classes after death, and the 
preservation of the likeness of the de- 
_ ceased—an art that reached perfection 
from the eighteenth to twenty-first 
dynasties (cf. the mummies of Yuaa, 
- Tuaa, and of Seti I)—the magnificence 
and luxurious equipment of the royal 
tombs, and the complex and contradictory 
beliefs concerning the hereafter, show the 
-Egyptian’s passionate desire for immor- 
tality. His first concern, in fact, seems 
to have been to provide himself with an 
eternal habitation on the most magni- 
ficent scale possible, and to ensure that 
his corruptible body should put on incor- 
ruption. Thus he spared no trouble or 
expense in his attempt to conquer death 
by mechanical devices calculated to render 
‘the body imperishable, and convey him 
to the celestial realms of the sun-god Re, 
or to the kingdom of Osiris. < 
_ Babylonia.—In Babylonia the doctrine 
of immortality was also quite definitely 
_. maintained, but it never occupied the 
_ prominent place assigned to it by the 


brs 
a 


Egyptians. No attempt at mummifica- 
tion appears to have been made either 
by the Sumerians or the Semites, and 
although inhumation in brick vaults con- 
taining funeral furniture was the common 
method of disposal, cremation was also 
sometimes adopted. The. body seems to 
have had some connexion with the fate 
.of the. soul, as the greatest misfortune that 
could befall the deceased was to be 
unburied, but it never attained to the 
prominence assigned to it in Egypt. In 
the later myths the dead are represented 
as passing to a gloomy subterranean 
region (Arallu) without distinction of 
rank, where ‘ even light is as darkness.’ 
‘But the fear of the return of the departed 
to their old haunts, and the provision made 
in thé graves for their well-being, suggest 
that this was a later and specialized de- 
velopment of an earlier belief in the life 
of the dead in the tomb and in an under- 
world. But in the myth of the descent 
of Ishtar into the ‘Land of No-return’ 
(Hades) in search of Tammuz the sun-god, 
recorded on tablets belonging to the 
library of Ashur-bani-pal (c. 650 B.c.), 
the unfortunate inhabitants are definitely 
represented as clothed with wings like 
birds, but unable to escape from their 
underground prison, the seven gates of 
which are guarded and under the watch- 
ful eye of the goddess Ereshkigal, ‘ the 
ruler of the great place.’ Their food is 
the clay, and the dust is their sustenance; 
‘light they see not, in darkness do they 
sit.’ As she passed through the gates, 
Ishtar was deprived of her garments one 
‘by one, till, finally, she reached Hades 
naked, and was at once smitten with 
diseases in her eyes, sides, feet, heart, and 
head. Being a goddess, she was able to 
secure release through the intervention of 
Ea, but this apparently was not possible 
for ordinary mortals. 

In the Gilgamesh epic there is an ac- 
count of the journey of Gilgamesh, the 


_legendary king and hero of Erech, to the 


island of the dead, Dilmun, in search of 
immortality. Like Ishtar, he was also 
allowed to return, but the expedition 
proved fruitless so far as the solution of 
the problem of immortality is concerned. 
Ut-napishtim whom he encountered was. 
not in the sad plight of the inhabitants of 
the Land of No-return visited by Ishtar, for 
his ‘appearance was not changed,’ but 
when Gilgamesh was allowed to speak — 
with Enki-du, his former companion who 
was then in the underworld, and asked him 
to relate ‘ the law of the land which he 
‘had seen,’ the only reply he solicited was: 
‘I cannot tell thee, my friend, I cannot 
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tell thee. If I were to tell thee the law | tality that persisted in Israel till long 

of the earth which I have experienced, you | after the Exile. That it was largely 

would sit down-and weep the whole day.’ | influenced by Babylonia is obvious, 

This probably represents the last word | Sheol being the Hebrew counterpart of 

of the Babylonian theologians about the | the Land of No-return—a shadowy 

doctrine of immortality, though even in | existence of inactivity, cut off from all 

these gloomy legends there are traces of | the interests of terrestrial life, and in 

a larger hope. This-is more apparent in | particular excluded from all relation 

the annual Tammuz Festival, the under- | with Jehovah. ‘In death there 1s no 

lying motive of which is that of resurrec- | remembrance of thee; in Sheol who eee 

tion and life. Again, in the practice of | give thee thanks?’ (Ps 6°: cf. Ps 88 

placing incense before statues of the de- | '°™, 11517; Is 38% "9, 47 5), Unlike 

parted at the sacred ceremony of breaking | Osiris in Egypt, Jehovah was regarded 

bread and pouring out water for the souls | essentially as the God of the living, and 

of the dead—a ceremony strangely sug- | consequently He had no connexions with 

gestive of the Egyptian ritual of ‘ opening | the land of the dead and its inhabitants. 

the mouth of the mummy ’—there seems | Therefore all trafficking with Sheol was 

to be a survival of the notion of reanima- | forbidden by the monotheists on the 

’ tion. In this connexion it is interesting | ground that it involved unfaithfulness to | 
that Herodotus alleges the Babylonians |’ Jehovah. : 

to have embalmed the dead in honey This modification of the Babylonian 

(i, 198), and although no embalmed bodies | doctrine of immortality, however, was 

have been found, a cuneiform text men- | not the original belief of the Hebrews, and 

tions embalming with cedar oil. It would | it never seems to have met with any very 

seem, then, that Egyptian influences were | general acceptance in Israel. In early 

not entirely absent from the Babylonian | times Sheol was regarded as a rather 

conception of immortality. But, even | nebulous nether-world whente the dead 

so, the prevailing idea in later times un- | could return to the body, or hover around 

doubtedly was more akin to that of the | the grave. This doubtless explains the 

author of Ecclesiastes: ‘All go unto one | abundant-archeological evidence of food 

place, all are of the dust, and all turn to | offerings in the shaft tombs and rock-cut 

dust ’ (3 2%). chambers belonging alike to the Israelite 

Sheol.—This uninspiring doctrine was | and pre-Israelite periods in Palestine (cf. 

apparently common to the Babylonians | Dt 2614). Moreover, the mourning cere- 

‘and the Hebrews about the time of the | moniessuch as the rending of the garments 

, Exile. Thus the philosophy censured by | (Gen 37%4; 2 S111, 394), the laceration 

the first Isaiah, ‘ let us eat and drink, for | of the body and cutting off of the hair (Lev 

to-morrow we die ’ (22 1°), was apparently | 19778, 21 +5; Is15*; Jer 16%, 415, 475; 

| an echo of the words of Gilgamesh as he | Ezek 7 18; Am 81°; Mic 11°), the putting 

gave up the search for immortality,‘ Thou, | on of sackcloth (2 S 3%!; Is 22 1%; Ezek 

Gish, let thy body be filled, day and | 27%), fasting (1 S31 3; 2S 1 12), lamenta- 

night, dance (?) and joy (?).’ The gift | tion and wailing (Gen 37 °4; 2 S 3 ®) ff.; 

of life and death belongs to the gods, and | 1 K 13 *°; Jer 22 18), testify to the existence 

men cannot wrest it from them. Allthey | of a developed cult of the dead in Israel 

' can hope for is length of days, health and | comparable to that which prevails else- 

_ prosperity. This was clearly also the | where among primitive people. If the 

official view of the hereafter in Israel at | departed were merely prisoners in Sheol, 

the beginning of the prophetic period | as the later writers suggest, food offerings 

__ (8th century and later). The dead are | at the grave and mourning ceremonies’ 

Sy represented in the writings of this period | would be meaningless, and contrary to the 

as lying huddled together in a subter- | motives underlying these customs among 

ranean region of darkness, covered with | other peoples as they are known to anthro- 

dust, conscious but inactive and silent | pologists. Again, the care bestowed on 


an ; . (Gen 3 ;) Job to; Ps:2218; 30 9,131 17) | the body in later times looks uncom- 
49°, 115 1”, 143°; Is 475). Even kings | monly like a survival of an earlier method 
ye and rulers had their final habitation with | of disposal in which embalmment was — 


_ the ‘rephaim ’ or shades of the departed, | adopted (2 Ch 16 #4; Mk 161; Mt 27 59; 
and, putting off their former pomp and | Lk 23 55; Jn 11 44, 19 99, 20%), especially 
glory, became ‘ weak’ as they (Job 31%-1°, | as the Jews were particularly conservative 

«14 ¥*14). The small and the great are | where the cult of the dead was concerned. — 

A _ there, and the servant is free from his | The mummification of Jacob and Joseph 

master.” Nothing could be less inspiring, |. (Gen 50 1-3: °°) was, of course, due directly 

in fact, than the conception of immor- | to Egyptian influence, but the respect 
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shown to the bones of the skeleton, which 
were sometimes regarded as the equivalent 
of the individual (Gen 221 f., 29 14; Job 
4 14 ff., 20%; Ps 351°), points to some 
conception of the revivification of the 
physical body after death having ob- 
tained in Israel as among other people 
who adopt this custom. (Brinton in his 
Myths of the New World [New York, 1876], 
257, for instance, describes the practice 
as it occurs in Central America.) Again, 
the Hebrews thought apparently that the 
preservation of the bones sufficed to pre- 
serve the whole body intact (Gen 5025; 
Ex 13; Jos 248; 2S 2118; 1 K 13%), and, 
conversely, to disturb them brought about 
the disquieting of the deceased (1 K 13 *; 
2K 231%; Jer8 1:2; Am21). Moreover, 
beside. these ritual survivals, the story of 
the earthly paradise with its tree of life 
(Gen 3), and the mountain garden where 
the king of Tyre dwelt (Ezek 281° f., 
31 * ff.: cf. Is 14), contain unmistakable 
traces of a doctrine of immortality very 
different from that of Sheol, and com- 
parable to the belief in an idealized 
earthly life similar to the Egyptian notion 
of the fields of Aalu, where the dead passed 
a luxurious hereafter under the happiest 
conditions. 

Necromancy.—But side by. side with 
these undefined beliefs, the practice of 
necromancy seems to have been common 
in Israel. Thus the witch of Endor called 
up the shade of Samuel at the command of 
Saul (1 S 28 7 ff.), and the fact that the 
king had previously ‘ put away out. of 
the land all who had familiar spirits, and 
the wizards,’ shows that this form of 
divination was established, or at any rate 
tolerated, among the Hebrews as among 
the rest of the Semites. From Is 8 ! it 
would appear that, despite Saul’s at- 
tempted suppression, necromancy pre- 
vailed throughout the period of the mon- 
archy (cf. Is 19 3, 29 4). It was probably 
largely because of its prevalence that the 
monotheists took such an uncompromising 
attitude towards any traffic with Sheol 
(Dt 18 ° f.; Lev 1931, 20%’), insisting 
that, instead of resorting to those .who 
have familiar spirits, the people should 
seek unto their God. But this was easier 
said than done: As long as it was be- 
lieved to be possible to communicate 
with the dead concerning the future, the 
reformers were but a voice crying in the 
wilderness. The realization of this doubt- 
less influenced them in their formulation 
_ of their doctrine of human survival in an 
- inactive, silent, semi-conscious state as 
‘ weak ones,’ incapable of even. praising 


ah. True, they allowed . certain 
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expressions of the cult of the dead to con- 
tinue, as for example in the case of those 
mourning ceremonies which did not 
necessarily imply more than a continua- 
tion of life beyond the grave, but they 
endeavoured to give*them a Jehovistic 
interpretation, such as a rending of the 
heart as a sign of grief for the nation’s 
infidelity (Jl 2% 1%), to direct attention 
away from their original significance. 
But every practice which seemed to sug- 
gest the belief in any other god than 
Jehovah, or which could be construed to 
mean a cult of the dead, was suppressed 
(Lev 21 ©5, 19 27. 28), 

Immortality in Post-exilic Israel.— 
Nevertheless, if the Jehovah religion was 
to fulfil its purposes, it could not end in 
the cul-de-sac of Sheol. The relationship 
between the faithful and their God, as 
represented by the monotheists, was far 
too intimate and enduring to be termin- 
ated by death. Gradually, therefore, a 
new conception of immortality found ex- 
pression in the post-exilic period deriving 
its inspiration from the lofty universalism 
of the Deutero-Isaiah and the prophecies 
respecting the Messianic Kingdom. As 
the belief in the omnipresence and omni- 
potence of Jehovah developed, it was 
found to be impossible to confine His 
jurisdiction to this world. With the 
fuller apprehension of the nature of God, 
and the recognition of the apparent 
triumph of the wicked in this life, it was 
realized that even those who made their 
bed in Sheol could not escape the supreme 


Lord of Creation (Ps 39 3’, 73? ff., 139 7°25: 
SPO Pe Pi ce ett Tag FErae), 


dead not praising Him, devout Jews be- 
came more and more convinced that 
beyond the grave they would be guided 
and upheld by Jehovah, and eventually 
received by Him in glory. 


The Resurrection of the Body.—In ad- — 


dition to the growth of this belief in the 


individual relationship between God and — 
the faithful that transcends even death | 
itself, the community as a whole looked ~ 


more and more towards the time when 


Jehovah’s world of moral order should be _ 


established in a new heaven and a new 


earth wherein righteousness prevailed. — 
Nothing short of the fulness of the whole 


earth was the inheritance of the Lord of 
all the world, and sooner or later the 


Divine Kingdom must be set up and death © 
‘abolished (Is 24-27: esp. 25 78, 26 12°71), 
But this implied that the faithful would 
pass eternity in the restored kingdom on ~ 
earth and not in Sheol, while those who — 


had already crossed the veil would return 


with joy and be reinstated in their physical | ; | 


| 


So far from the . 
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bodies. Thus by the year 300 B.c., when 
the apocalyptic chapters (24-27) included 
in the composite Book of Isaiah probably 
were written, it was definitely asserted 
that ‘ the dead shall arise: the inhabitants 
of the dust shall awake and shout for joy ’ 
(Is 26 1%), The apocalyptic literature was 
largely a product-of the sufferings and 
persecutions of the faithful under, Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes in the 2nd century B.c., 
and at such a time the earlier prophecies 
of the restoration of the nation under the 
figure of a resurrection (Ezek 37; Hos 
61:2; Is 53) would have a special signi- 
ficance, and readily be taken up and 
literalized. Surely Jehovah could not 
leave the soul of His faithful servants in 
Sheol, nor suffer them to see the pit 
(Ps 16 !°f.), and although the Psalmists 
seem to have reached the conclusion that 
immortality for the righteous meant the 
conscious enjoyment of God’s favour and 
a vision of His presence by a rather 
different line of thought from the writers 
of the Messianic apocalypses, they pre- 
pared the way for the enunciation of a 
doctrine of rewards and punishments 
after death implied in the conception of 
a general resurrection which was first 
definitely affirmed in the 2nd century. 
‘ Many of them that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt’ (Dan 122). 


Rewards and Punishments after Death.— 


Here the resurrection is extended to the 
wicked as well as to the righteous, but 
nothing is said about their future punish- 
ment, nor is it clear that a general judge- 
ment is implied. When the Jews inter- 
preted immortality in terms of a resur- 
tection, it was the elect of their own 
nation that they usually seem to have had 
in mind (Ps 26 14). It is evident, how- 
' ever, that men were now beginning to 
think along wider lines. If the mission 
of the Suffering Servant was to make 
many righteous (Is 5314), and the un- 
faithful Israelites were to be destroyed 
in the valley of Hinnom outside Jerusalem 
(66 *4)—-doubtless the. beginning of the 
conception of Gehenna as a place of 
torment—it is but a step to the inference 
that rewards and punishments will be 
meted out at the final scene when ‘ the 
judgement: is set and the books are 
opened.’ Thus Sheol tended to be trans- 
formed from a non-ethical abode of those 
who had had no real relations with 
Jehovah in this life into a place of punish- 
ment in which penalties, remedial or 
eternal, are incurred at the great world- 


_ judgement, when all men shall be judged. 
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by God according to their works (Enoch 
1-36, specially 22, c.170 B.c.). “The here- 
after is divided into four divisions, two 
for the righteous and two for the wicked 
(cf. Rev 6 % 1°), and after the judgement 
it is thought an age of bliss and happi- 
ness on earth, a sort of Messianic Kingdom, 
will be established for the righteous, while 
the wicked will be punished in an ‘ ac- 
cursed valley’ on earth, or, in the case 
of those in the second division, destined 
to remain in Sheol for ever (Enoch 5 7°, 
10 1719, 21, 261, 27), 

_The apocalyptic conception of immor- 
tality betrays some traces of Persian 
influences, but the doctrine of the resur- 
rection in Daniel differs from the Mazdean 
(Iranian) belief in that it is confined to 
martyrs and apostates, and not the com- 
mon heritage of dll men. Again, Sheol 
is still a godless region, whereas in 
Mazdeism it is the abode of the good and 
evil deities, and judgement in Daniel is 
at the beginning and not at the close of the 
Messianic Kingdom. Therefore the asser- 
tion that the apocalyptics derived their 
doctrine of the last things from Mazdeism 
has to be treated with very much reserve, 
for, to say the least, the borrowings are 
as yet unproven, Similarly, while Greek 
culture certainly penetrated Judaism from 
the 3rd century B.c., the Hellenic concep- 
tion of the immortality of the soul (psyche), 
and the philosophical speculations re- 
garding transmigration, made little im- 
pression on the Hebrew doctrine. No 
doubt the Psalmist’s view of an after-life 
independent of an earthly kingdom was 
strengthened by. the nation’s intercourse 
with Greek thought, and the Alexandrian- 
Jewish writers may have borrowed from 
this source the idea of the soul as naturally 
immortal (Philo, De Evxecrat., 6, 8, 9; 
Wisd 3°; 2 Enoch). But the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body belongs 
essentially to Hebrew psychology. The 
cold intellectual theory of Plato and 
Aristotle, that that which survives death is 
merely the power of abstract thought, the 
divine principle of pure intelligence which 
is absorbed into the divine mind, made 
no appeal apparently to the later Jews 
who conceived of the continuance of 
human personality in its entirety. - 

True, the Sadducees would have nothing 
to do with this later hope of the resurrec- 
tion, but they merely maintained the old 
negative tradition about the future life, 
denying equally the immortality of the 
soul and the resurrection of the body, or 
at least the authority of these doctrines — 
(cf. Ac 23 8). The Pharisees, on the other — 


hand, when the apocalyptic movement — 
686 at eer : 
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initiated by the Hasidim reappeared after 
the Maccabzan revolution, championed 
the oral Law against the Sadducees, and 
strenuously affirmed the doctrine of the 
tesurrection of the righteous (xz Enoch 
go ** 83. 38). Some thought that the soul 
would rise from Sheol to a state of incor- 
poreal blessedness, others believed that 
the souls of good men were removed into 
other bodies, while the wicked were, 
punished eternally (Josephus, Bell. Jud., 
IT, ix, 14; cf. Ant,, xviii, 1, 3). It is some- 
times suggested that the Pharisees held 
the theory of reincarnation, but, as Glaze- 
brook has pointed out, it is more probable 
that some believed in the assumption of 
a spiritual body, others in an incorporeal 
sphere of blessedness. Be this as it may, 
clearly the time was ripe in the Grzco- 
Roman world at the dawn of the Christian 
era for the proclamation of the resurrec- 
tion to eternal life in terms intermediate 
between the Greek theory of the survival 


of the soul as a disembodied spirit, and the | 


Jewish notion of the reanimation of the 
physical body. This the Catholic Church 
achieved in postulating an hereafter in 
which the individual takes his place in a 
real body which is the perfect instrument 
and expression of spirit, a body entirely 
subservient to the requirements of the 
emancipated spirit (1 Cor 15 44 ff.; Rom 
8), 

Conclusion.—If the application of the 
comparative method to the Old Testa- 
ment history of Israel, and the placing of 
the documents in their true chronological 


position, reveal one thing more than | 


another, it is the unique character of the 
Hebrews and their religion. There is 
nothing in any of the contemporary re- 
ligious developments to be compared to 
the Jewish conception of the One God, 


ethical, benevolent, the sole Creator and | 


Controller of the universe. While this 


_ theology only found explicit expression at 


a comparatively late period, it was un- 

doubtedly implicit in the exclusive claim— 
to allegiance which Jehovah made upon | 
His worshippers from the beginning. | 


Moreover, He was always a moral Deity, 
and demanded the same characteristics 
from His people. 
many primitive Semitic doctrines and 
practices condoned and sometimes en- 


couraged in Israel, the religious standard | 
was always higher than that of the sur- 


rounding nations. Legend may be in- 
extricably blended with history, and 


actions revealing defective morality are 
-of frequent occurrence in the Old Testa- 


‘ment narratives, but a .conception of 


~ 


rely 


an 


y 


-attained until post-exilic times. 


Notwithstanding the 


| Ethical, 
sman’s relationship to God and his neigh- | 


bour has been preserved and'*handed down 
in this literature which has commended 
itself to the human conscience in all time, 
and which virtually constitutes the basis 
for the moral and spiritual progress 
achieved by Ghristiafity. It is just this 
permanent contribution to the religious 
and social thought of the civilized world 
that is brought out so clearly by the 
scientific study of the Old Testament. 
Again, modern scholarship has shown 
that it was in Israel that a profound belief 
was fostered of God’s overruling guidance 
of historical events in accordance with 
His eternal purposes. Thus, in contrast 
to the religion of the surrounding nations, 
a progressive revelation can be discerned 
in Israel, a continual upward development 
in the knowledge of God, from very lowly 
ideas of a covenant between the nation 
and its tribal deity, to the lofty prophetic 
and Messianic expectations which_found 
completion in Christ as the Ideal Suffering 
Servant, at once Son-of God and Saviour 
of mankind, and His mystical Body, the 
Church, filling up that which was lacking 
in the apocalyptic kingdom of the King- 
Messiah; from crude and imperfect notions 
of holiness, to a type of character which is 
not essentially changed but only invested — 
with supreme lustre and power in the 
sinless holiness of Jesus Christ; from im- 
perfect tribal aspirations to the realiza- 
tion of the perfect union with God estab- 
lished through the tabernacling of the 
Divine Logos among men in His Church. 
A new conception of worship and the 
relation of God and man arose in the 
post-exilic period, though in a sense it was 
the natural development of that which 
had gone before. The original revelation 
of Jehovah to His people was associated 
with Sinai, ‘the mount of God,’ but 
whether the centralization of worship in 
a single sanctuary was striven for before 
the Exile it is difficult to say until the 
vexed question of the date of Deuteronomy 
is decided.* . In any case the ideal was not 
With 
the rise of the Priestly school, the elaborate 
system of sacrificial worship and cere- 
monial observance was established, re- 
quiring the offering of more than two 
thousand lambs, bullocks, rams, and goats 
annually for the public obligatory sacri- 
fices. As the central sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem ‘became more and more the scene 


of objective worship, the people were 


gradually weaned away from the poly- 
theistic cults to the acknowledgement of 
the One Creator, Supreme, Universal, 


_ * But seep. 148a.—A. G. 


who alone can hear andanswer  — 
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the cry of sinful man, and who only is 
worthy to receive the worship of His 
creatures. Thus in Jehovah ethical ideals 
and objective worship found their place, 
and the people as a whole were led to 
look towards a time when’ His world of 
moral order should be established in a 
new heaven and a new earth wherein 
righteousness prevailed. The struggling 
new state with its meagre temple was 
a poor substitute for the greatness and 
glory that the nation seems to have 
enjoyed under David and Solomon, and 
hope predicted that its former pros- 
perity would be restored (Zech 3 °-4%, 
1448; Jl 371). The success of the Mac- 
cabean revolt against Antiochus IV, 
Epiphanes, appears to have turned their 
thoughts to a personal. Messiah who 
should be a greater leader than Simon 
Maccabeeus, and carry on his work to 
victory. In this way probably a large 
minority in Israel came to think that 
the world-age was about to break up 
in a divine supernatural intervention, 
and with it there would be a general col- 
lapse of all human kingdoms, the divine 
visible kingdom alone remaining. Over 
this the Messiah would reign. In certain 
apocalyptic circles a pre-existent super- 
natural man, destined’ to come in the 
clouds with power and great glory to 
exercise judgement as the agent of God 
(Dan 71%), was identified with the 
* Anointed ’ of Jewish expectation (Enoch 
46 } ff.; 48 #, 59 26; 2 Esd 13). It is this 
latter conception which our Lord appro- 
priated to Himself in the title ‘Son of 
_Man.’- With the popular notion of a 
national Messianic King He would have 
nothing to do, but He modified the con- 
ception by combining it with the idea of 
the Suffering Servant and the Son of Man. 


This unique self-revelation of God in. 


human terms is summed up in the Sonship 
of Jesus, conscious of His complete union 
with the Father who had delivered all 
things unto Him (Mt 1127). As God In- 
carnate He was both the Messiah-King 
- and God made manifest, reconciling the 


world unto Himself, for in Him dwelt the 
fulness of the Godhead. In every stage 
of His life He was exactly what that stage 
required, while in His complete life He 
revealed, once and for all, what God 
essentially and eternally is, as well as 
what He wills His children to become. 
The Incarnation is therefore the culmina- 
tion of the divine disclosure to Israel 
in the self-giving of the Eternal Son. 
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THE MYSTICAL INTERPRETATION: OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Testament was used with some freedom ° 


in the New Testament. The first. two 
chapters of the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew supply important instances. 
The words ‘a virgin shall conceive, and 
bear a son, and shall call his name Im- 
manuel’ (Is 7'*),. originally referring to 
a maiden about to be married and a sign 
of a contemporary national deliverance of 
Judah from the kings of Syria and Israel, 
are explained to be significant of the birth 
of our Lord from a virgin (Mt 1 2% yf 
The words of Hosea, ‘I. . . called my 
son out of Egypt’ (Hos rr +), originally a 
description of the Exodus, are applied to 
the sojourn of our Lord in Egypt when 
His Mother and St. Joseph fled there to 
escape from Herod (Mt 215). The words 
of Jeremiah, ‘ A voice is heard in Ramah, 
lamentation, and bitter weeping, Rachel 
weeping for her children; she refuseth 
to be comforted for her children, because 
they are not’ (Jer 3r 1), originally de- 
picting Rachel the mother of Joseph and 
Benjamin hearing from her grave her 
descendants passing by into captivity or 
visited with death, and weeping for their 
lot, are interpreted of the massacre of the 
children at Bethlehem in Herod’s attempt 
to kill our Lord (Mt 21718), St. Paul 
understands the command in Deuter- 
onomy, ‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn’ (Dt 25 4), 
to involve a precept for the maintenance 
of apostles (1 Corg*!!), and in the 
Epistle to the Galatians expounds an 
elaborate argument based on the mystical 
interpretation of historical events in the 
lives of Hagar and Sarah, Ishmael and 
Isaac (Gal 4¢*1“*1). In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the details of the earthly Jewish 
tabernacle are held to have their indica- 
tions of the heavenly offering of our Lord 
(Heb9). These instances illustrate a 
whole method of using the Old Testament 
in the New Testament which depends on 
mystical interpretation. 
It is not likely that this method of 
interpretation was originated by the 
writers of the New Testament. There are 
faint traces of it in the protocanonical and 
_ deuterocanonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment themselves. Hosea (12 4) shows an 
inclination to lay stress on the spiritual 
_ meaning of the struggle of Jacob with the 
_ angel (Gen 324°); and the Book of 
Wisdom emphasizes the spiritual bearing 
of the recorded history of mankind and 
of Israel (10-12). But outside these books 
_ there is much more. There is no reason 
_ to suppose that the later’ Rabbinic 


tion of .a Palestinian system of mystical | 
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interpretation; and the Alexandrian Philo 
early in the first Christian century refers 
to his predecessors in the elaborate method 
by which he expounded the spiritual 
meaning of the Old Testament. So far 
as there was any difference. between 
Palestine and Alexandria in this matter, 
the difference may have been that in 
Palestine the tendency was to regard 
the events in the Old Testament as actual 
occurrences susceptible of a further 
meaning, and in Alexandria the tendency 
was to make little or nothing of the event 
itself in comparison with the truth con- 
veyed by it. Josephus, writing about 
A.D. 90, may well have been representative 
of the more moderate kind of Jewish 
exegesis. He speaks of Moses in the 
Pentateuch as hinting at some things in 
riddles, as describing others in allegory, 
and as telling others in plain words (At., 
Pref. 4); and he explains the details of 
the tabernacle and its services as having 
mystical significance, so that the holy of 
holies, for instance, was representative 
of heaven (III, vii, 7). 

In adopting the principle of mystical 
interpretation, then, the fathers of the 
Christian Church had behind them the 
background of Jewish methods, of which 
a moderate use had been made in the New 
Testament. By many of the fathers, 
including those of different times and 
places and temperaments, such interpre- 
tation was developed to a very great 
extent. The writer of the Epistle of 
Barnabas, an Alexandrian book written 
not earlier than A.D. 70 and possibly a good 
deal later, affirms that in the Old Testa- 
ment ‘ the good Lord manifested all things 
to us beforehand’ (vii, 1); and he gives 
abundant instances of this manifestation 
in regard both to our Lord and to 
Christian life and conduct. The details . 
of the Levitical sacrifices and of the Day 
of Atonement with the Rabbinic com- 
ments on them are interpreted as signi- 
ficant of the details of our Lord’s passion; 
the tree and the streams of the first Psalm 
denote the Cross and that baptismal water 
into which ‘ we go down full of sins and 
filth, and from which we come up bearing 
fruit in the heart, having our fear and our 
hope on Jesus in the spirit’; in-the brazen 
serpent is shown ‘ the glory of Jesus, that 
in Him and unto Him are all things’; — 
the book given to Jesus (Joshua), and the 
writing in it that ‘the Son of God will — 
cut up by the roots all the house of Amalek 
in the last days’ (Ex 1714 expanded), in- 


dicate the Incarnation; the regulationsin 


the Old Testament concerning food are 
commands: for moral life. The Epistle — 
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of St. Clement of Rome, written about 
A.D. 96, is a document of a very different 
character from the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and the events recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment which. are mentioned in ‘it are used 
chiefly as examples.of moral life; but the 
more definite form of ,mystical inter- 
pretation is not absent, for the line of 
scarlet thread bound in the: window of 
Rahab ‘ showed beforehand, that through 
the blood of the Lord there should be re- 
demption to all who believe and hope on 
God’ (xii, 7). St. Justin Martyr, writing 
soon after A.D. 155, and, like St. Clement, 
at Rome, regards the eight persons who 
were saved in the ark as signifying the 
eighth day, on which our Lord rose from 
the dead,’ the ark itself the means of 
salvation from the flood as showing ‘ the 
mystery of the Cross,’ and the water which 
held up those who were saved as the sign 
of the regeneration accomplished by 
Christ through water and faith and the 
wood on which He died: (Dial. 138); and 
treats much else from the Old Testament 
inalike manner. Two chapters attached 
to the Epistle to Diognetus in the only 
manuscript of that Epistle, which perished 
in the burning of the Library at Strassburg 
during the Franco-German war of 1870, 
have been ascribed with much proba- 
bility to Hippolytus of Rome writing 
early in the 3rd century, though they 
have also been thought to be the work of 
Pantenus of Alexandria late in the 2nd 
century, The tree of knowledge and the 
tree of life in the garden of Eden are here 
described as depicting what is found in 
the garden which consists of faithful 
Christians; the two trees are planted near 
one another because ‘there is no life 


_ without knowledge, nor sound knowledge 


without real life’; and the right use of 
the trees, as distinct from that wrong use 
which ruined our first parents, means the 
gathering of ‘the harvest which God 
desires, which no serpent touches and no 
deceit infects.’* Clement of Alexandria, 
the helper and successor of Pantenus in 
the great school of theology at Alexandria, 
lived from about A.D. 150 toabout A.D. 215. 
His writings are ‘full of a mystical use 
of Holy Scripture. In one passage he 
states clearly the different ways in which 
Holy Scripture is to be understood. ‘We 
are to take,’ he says, ‘the sense of the 
law in four ways’; and he explains the 


_ three ways which are additional.to the 
_ literal meaning as * exhibiting a symbol 


or laying down a precept for right con- 
duct or declaring a prophecy’ (Str., I, 
xxviii, 179). Thus he regards Holy 


' Scripture as possessing the literal and 
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the “mystical and the moral and the 
prophetical sense. This principle of in- 
terpretation pervades the whole of 
Clement’s writings. An instance of the 
application of it-to details may be seen 
in his comments on the robe of the Jewish 
high priest. ‘The three hundred and 
sixty bells which are suspended from the 
robe are the space.of a year, the accept- 
able year of the Lord, proclaiming and 
declaring the most great manifestation of 
the Saviour. Then, the broad gold mitre 
signifies the royal authority of the Lord, 
since the Saviour is the head of the Church. 
The mitre that is on the head,.therefore, 
is a sign of most princely rule; and_else- 
where we have heard it said, the head of 
Christ is God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Moreover, there is 
the breastplate of the ephod,-.which is 
the symbol of work, and of the oracle, 
which signifies the Word by which it was 
made and is the image of heaven, which 
was made by the Word and is subject to 
Christ, the head of all things, and moves in 
the same way and in like manner. ... 
As the Lord is above all the world, yea, 
above the intellectual world, so the name 
engraved on the plate has been accounted 
to be above all rule and authority, and 
it was engraved both because of the 
written commandments and because of 
the perceptible manifestation. And the 
name of God is expressed, since, as the 
Son sees the goodness of the Father, the 
Son works, being called God the Saviour, 
the first principle of the universe, who 
was imaged forth from the invisible God 
first and before the ages,and who fashioned 
all things that came into being after Him- 
self. Further, the oracle manifests the 
prophecy which by the Word cries out and 
proclaims, and the judgement which is 
to be, since it is the same Word which 
prophesies and judges and determines all 
things. And they say that the garment 
of the robe prophesies the dispensation in 
the flesh, because of which He was seen in 
closer relation to the world’ (Str., V, vi, 
37-39). Clement believed the use of 
mysticalinterpretation to be derived from 
theetraditional methods of the Church, 
though it had been known and used far 
mote widely than by Christians; the 
principles underlying it were evidently 
operative in his whole system of thought; 
in ‘actual exposition he employed it 
sparingly. Origen, the successor of 
Clement in the school of theology at 
Alexandria, gave it a wider scope; and 
he went beyond Clement in explicitly 
teaching what Clement apparently be- — 
lieved, that in some passages of Holy | 
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Scripture the literal sense is not to be 
understood at all. Origen defines three 
senses—the literal, the moral, and the 
spiritual—corresponding to the body and 
soul and spirit in the nature of man. The 
passages which have a literal and _his- 
torical signification are more numerous 
than those which are only spiritual. It is 
historically true that ‘ Abraham and Isaac 
.and Jacob and their wives were buried 
in the double cave at Hebron, that Sichem 
was given as a portion to Joseph, and that 
Jerusalem is the metropolis of Judea, 
where the temple of God was built by 
Solomon ’ (de princ., IV, iii, 4). In such 
cases the moral and mystical interpreta- 
tions are in addition to the literal sense, 
and explain the moral and _ spiritual 
meanings of actual facts. But in other 
cases the moral and spiritual senses are 
the only ones which are to be understood. 
If the right use of reason, the enlightened 
reason of the Christian soul, shows that 
a literal sense would be physically or 
morally or spiritually impossible, then 
that which is repugnant to the enlightened 
conscience is not to be received. ‘Who 
that has understanding,’ he says, ‘ will 
suppose that the first and: second and 
third day, and the evening and the morn- 
ing, were without sun and moon and stars, 
or that the first day was without sky ? 
Who is so foolish as to suppose that God, 
in the way of a man whoisa husbandman, 
planted a garden in Eden eastward, and 
that He made in it a tree of life visible 
and palpable, so that he who should taste 
the fruit with his bodily teeth would 
. obtain life, or again that one was partaker 
of good and evil by eating that which was 
taken from this other tree? And, if God 
is said to walk in the garden in the even- 
ing, and Adam to hide himself. under a 
tree, I do not suppose that anyone doubts 
that these things are said figuratively by 
means of a history which is external and 
not literally told, and that they are signi- 
_ ficant of certain mysteries. ... Those 
who are not wholly blind can collect 
countless such instances recorded as if 
they had happened, but which did not 
literally happen’ (de princ., IV, iii, 1). 
Origen has been thought by some writers 
to distinguish three different forms of the 
spiritual meaning, the allegorical and 
tropological and anagogical, or two forms, 
the allegorical and anagogical; | but 
probably this is a mistake arising from 
-his using many different terms all to 
denote the spiritual sense (see C. Bigg, 
The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, 
_  136,ed.1;174,ed.2). Inthe three senses 
_ which he unquestionably regards as 


different, it is not always easy to distin- 
guish exactly the moral and the spiritual 
sense. An instance of the distinction 
may be seen in the interpretation of ‘ the 
little foxes which spoil the vines ’ (Ca 2 15) 


. as signifying in the moral sense the sins 


which harm the individual soul, and in the 
spiritual sense the teachers of heresy 
who afflict the Church (in Cant., iv, 92-94 
dela Rue). Inconnexion with his method 
of interpretation Origen explains what 
he believes to have been the purpose of 
God in Holy Scripture. ‘In the first 
place,’ he says, ‘it must be pointed out 
that the aim of the Spirit, who by the 


‘providence of God through the Word 


who was in the beginning with God 
illuminated the ministers of truth, the 
prophets and apostles, was chiefly to 
make known ineffable mysteries concern- 
ing the affairs of men. . . inorder that he 
who is capable of being taught may by 
searching and by giving himself to the 
depths of the meaning in the words become 
partaker of all the doctrines of His counsel. 
And among those matters which relate to 
souls . . . the doctrines concerning God 
and His only-begotten Son are necessarily 
laid down as chief, of what nature He is, 
and in what manner He is Son of God, 
and what are the causes of His having 
come down to take human flesh and com- 
plete humanity, and what is His activity, 
and upon whom and when it is exercised. 
AI Now, while there were these and 
like objects present to the Spirit who 
enlightened the souls of the holy ministers 
of the truth, there was a second aim for 
the sake of those who were not able to 
bear the toil of discovering such things, 
namely to conceal the doctrine about 
the above-mentioned subjects in phraseo- 
logy ‘setting out a narrative which con- 
tained an announcement concerning the 
material world and the creation of man, 
and the descendants of the first men until 
they became many, and other histories. © 
- Since the chief aim was to announce 
the spiritual connexion in the things that 
have been done and that ought to be done, 
where the Word found actual events in 
history which could be adapted to these 
mystical senses He made use of them, 
hiding from the multitude the deeper 
meaning; but where in the narrative of 
the development of spiritual things there 
did not follow, already indicated because 


| of the mystical meaning, the performance © 


of certain events, the Scripture wove into 
the history an event which did not happen, 
sometimes what could not have happened, 


-and sometimes what could have happened 


and did not’ (de princ., IV, ii, 7-9). 
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A more moderate use of mystical inter- 
pretation, also at Alexandria, may be 
seen in the writings of St. Athanasius, 
who was Bishop of Alexandria from 
A.D. 328 to A.D. 373, the great champion 
of the Catholic doctrine about our Lord 
against Arianism. Inmost of his writings 
the records in Holy Scripture are regarded 
and used as strictly and literally true, 
but as possessing a further meaning 
besides their Jiteral sense. The words 
‘ Thy life shall hang before thee’ (Dt 28 **), 
originally describing the misery of the 
Jewish nation during the Exile, are 
interpreted of our Lord on the Cross 
(de incarn., XXxv, 2; ov.c. Ar., li, 16). The 
phrase ‘the fountain of wisdom’ (Bar 
31") is understood to show that God is 
the source of the Being of the only-be- 
gotten Son (de decret., 15). The verse 
“The Lord possessed (or formed: LXX 
created) mein (or as) the beginning of his 
ways’ (Pr 8 ?*) is frequently explained as 
denoting the Incarnation; and in one 
passage (or. c. Ar., ii, 18-67) this interpre- 
tation is expounded at great length. In 
his ‘earliest work, written about A.D. 320, 
St. Athanasius approaches more nearly to 
the methods of Origen. He calls Eden 
‘that place which holy Moses in a figure 
named a garden ’ (c. gent., ii. 4); and he 
interprets the description of the Fall 
metaphorically (op. cit., iii, 3, 4). 

It has been noticed already that the use 
of mystical interpretation was not con- 
fined to Alexandria, but was found as 
early as the 1st and 2nd centuries at Rome 
also. It was not absent from Antioch, 
in some respects the home of literal inter- 
pretation; but when found there it was 
the accompaniment of a fixed belief in 
the historical actuality of recorded facts 
held to have happened as recorded, though 
susceptible of an additional meaning. 
At Antioch the mystical interpretations 
were themselves more restrained than at 
Alexandria, and especially than those in 
the writings of Clement and Origen; 
and also the histories of the Old Testa- 
ment were held to express literal truth. 
St. Chrysostom may be taken as the best 
representative of this more guarded use of 
the method. He distinctly allows the meta- 
- phorical interpretation of such anthro- 
pomorphic expressions as ‘ God walking’; 
but apart from metaphors of this kind he 
understands literally all the statements in 
_ the early chapters of Genesis. The de- 
scription of the Fall is quite literally ex- 
plained, so that the serpent is understood 
‘to be an actual serpent used as an in- 


“an actual. tree; and the eating of the fruit 


_ strument by the devil; the fruit is that of | 


and the subsequent events happened as 
described. Thus these chapters are under- 
stood not only as the record of historical 
facts, but also as literal and exact descrip- 
tions. From the history thus affirmed con- 
siderations as to conduct are derived, and 
the details of the narratives are made a 
basis for moral teaching (in Gen. hom., xvi, 
xvii). St. Chrysostom’s comments ‘on 
Isaiah afford some illustrations of his atti- , 
tude towards the mystical interpretation. 
Commenting on the words ‘ Thy silver is 
become dross, thy wine mixed with water,’ 
he says that ‘ some, not understanding the 
ineffable wisdom of God, have given a 
mystical interpretation to this saying,’ 
supposing that one so great and lofty as 
the prophet. would not concern himself 
with the frauds of money-changers or 
with traders’ tricks; and so these have 
interpreted the silver to mean the words 
of God, and the wine His teaching. Of 
this St. Chrysostom remarks: ‘I do not 
scorn this explanation, but I hold the 
other (that is, the literal) to be more true ’. 
(in Es.on 1). A little later in the same 
book, commenting on the ‘song of my 
beloved touching his vineyard,’ he main- 
tains that Holy Scripture itself always 
shows if a passage is to be understood 


‘allegorically only. The addition in this 


place, ‘ For the vineyard of the Lord of 
hosts is the house of Israel, and the men 
of Judah his pleasant plant,’ shows how 
the passage is to be understood; and this 
is an instance of the universal practice in 
Holy Scripture. ‘ This is everywhere the 
custom of Scripture: when it speaks 
allegorically, it gives also the interpreta- 
tion of the allegory’ (op. cit. on 57). 
Further on, commenting on the live coal 
from the altar, with which the lips of 
Isaiah were touched, St. Chrysostom 
writes: ‘There are some who say that 
these things are the symbols of future 
mysteries, that the altar and the fire 
laid upon it are the power of ministering, 
and the coal placed on the mouth the 
cleansing of sins; but we keep hold of 
the history’ (op. cit. on 67). With St. 
Chrysostom, then, any mystical interpre- 
tation is kept in strict subordination to 
the historical sense; and Origen’s method 
of accepting only a spiritual signification 
of many passages is definitely disallowed. 
Instances. from the West are in the 
writings of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine. 
St. Ambrose was Bishop of Milan from 
A.D. 374 to A.D. 397. .He held that Holy 


| Scripture contains natural truth. and 


moral precepts and mysteries of faith; 
and that the moral precepts and mysteries _ 
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sense which is everywhere connected with 
the narration ofevents. Without denying 


the literal character of the history, his ' 


purpose in his voluminous writings about 
Holy Sctipture is always to bring out the 
mystical significance. Every event and 
circumstance, every-detail and word, are 
given a spiritual meaning besides their 
ordinary sense. To mention a few out of 
innumerable instances, the words spoken 
to Eve that her husband should rule over 
her (Gen 3 '§) show ‘ the mystery of Christ 
and the Church, for the future turning of 
the Church to Christ is pointed out, and 
the Church’s devout service under the 
Word of God, which is far better than 
the freedom of this world’ (de Paradiso, 
72); the history of Isaac and Rebecca 
indicates the relation between Christ and 
the Church and between Christ and the 
Christian soul, :and teaches how the 
Church beholding our Lord and knowing 
the true joy that is in Him desires to be 
united to Him (de Isaac et anima, 7); the 
words ‘ I sat down under his shadow with 
great delight, and his fruit was sweet to 
my taste, he brought me to the banqueting 
house, and his banner over me was love’ 
(Ca 2 * 4) denote that ‘ He who surmounts 
the things of earth, and for whom the 
things of the world are dead (for the 
world is crucified to him, and he to the 
world), flees from and despises all that is 
under the sun.... As the vine its 
vineyard, so the Lord Jesus as the eternal 
vine embraces His people with arms of 
love’ (op. cit., 28, 29); the words ‘I am a 
tose of Sharon, a lily of the valleys: as a 
lily among thorns, so is my love among 
the daughters’ (Ca 21+*) tell that ‘ the 
Church, which loves Christ, is wounded 
by love’ (op. cit.,30). St. Augustine, who 
was born in A.D. 354 and died in A.D. 430, 
was Bishop of Hippo in Numidia. His 
way of treating Holy Scripture may not\ 
be wholly consistent throughout the long 
series of his writings; but its main features 
do not alter. He maintains that in the 
account of Creation in Genesis there is a 
symbolic presentation with a metaphorical 
use of language of such a kind that the 
series of days is an artificial arrangement 
which does not imply anything as to suc- 
cession of time. . He appears to regard the 
account of the Fall as an exactly literal 
history; but before beginning to com- 
ment on it he says: ‘If in the words of 
God, or of any person assumed to the 
prophetical office, anything is said which 
cannot be literally understood without 
- absurdity, certainly it ought to be under- 
_ stood to have been said in a-figure for. 
‘some signification; yet it is not right to 


doubt that it was said’ (de Gen. ad lit., 
xi, 2); and he lays down as a general 
principle of his interpretation: ‘In the 
narrative of events which have happened, 
we enquire whether all things are to be 
accepted only in a figurative sense or 
whether they are also to be asserted and 
defended as literal occurrences ’ (op. cit., 
i, 1). He has no doubt that the figura- 
tive or mystical interpretation is always 
lawful; the question as to which there 
may be some doubt is how far in some 
cases this interpretation supplies the only 
meaning that is to be received. For the 
most part he views all the records in the 
Old Testament as narratives of actual 
historical fact, and considers the mystical 
interpretation to be a further meaning. 
A few specimens of his exegesis may be 
given. He comments on the saying, 
“Thy teeth are like a flock of ewes that 
are newly shorn, which are come up from 
the washing, whereof every one hath 
twins, and none is barren among them ’ 
(Ca 4*), with the explanation: ‘How 
gladly do I behold the saints when I see 
them as the teeth of the Church separate 
men from errors and transfer them into 
its body... . With great joy also do I 
recognize the sheep that are shorn, having 
laid aside as fleeces the burdens of the 
world, and coming up from the washing, 
that is from baptism, all bearing twins, 
that is the two commandments of love, 
and that none of them is barren of that holy 
fruit’ (de doct. Christ., ii, 7).. He ex- 
pounds the verse, ‘ Happy shall he be that 
taketh and dasheth thy little ones against 
the rock’ (Ps 137°), by the interpreta- 
tion, ‘Who are the little ones of Babylon ? 
They are evil desires at their birth. . . . 
When desire is born, before evil habit has 
gained strength against thee, while it is 
still small, . . . dash it. But be on your 
guard lest, when it is dashed, it die not. 
Dashit against the rock, And the rock was 
Christ’ (Enarr, in Psalm.,cxxxvi[cxxxvii], 
21). That Achish the king of Gath was in- 
tolerant of the presence of David, whom 
he thought to be mad (1 S 21 1415), signi- 


fied the departure of those who, when our. 


Lord spoke of eating His flesh and drink- 
ing His blood, were offended (in Psalm., 


Xxxili [xxxiv], Enarr., ii, 8). The last two - 


instances are representative of the way in 
which St. Augustine and other fathers see 


our Lord everywhere depicted in the e 
events and phraseology of the Old Testa- 
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There are thus considerable differences 
in fathers of different dispositions and 
different localities in their use of mystical 


cd 


| interpretation. Origen and St. Chrysos- 
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tom may be regarded as representing 
widely different degrees of it, St. Ambrose 
and St. Augustine as intermediate be- 
tween these; but the principle itself was 
ordinarily accepted in the early Church. 
Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuestia, who was 
born at Antioch about A.pD. 350 and died 
in A.D. 428, was less favourable to the 
principle even than St. Chrysostom, 
though the extent of his rejection of it 
seems to have been exaggerated; and his 
treatment of the Old Testament writings 
supplied one of the reasons which led to 
his condemnation after his death by the 
Fifth CGEcumenical Council in A.D. 553 
(Conc. Constant., ui, coll. iv, nn. 21-24, 
63-71). Yet he regards histories con- 
tained in the Old Testament as typical 
of events in the life of Christ, and words 
in the prophecies and the psalms as having 
in Christ a fuller significance than their 
original meaning (see e.g. 1m Psalm. on 
157 (16); 47 sock. om 22 *8343) 79. Tons, 
procem.). The widespread character of the 
interpretation, and the agreement even 
as to certain details, may be illustrated 
from the fact that theologians so different 
as Rufinus of Aquileia, writing in Palestine 
about A.D. 390, and Proclus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, preaching at Constanti- 
nople in A.D. 429, interpreted the passage 
“This gate shall be shut, it shall not be 
opened, neither shall any man enter in 
by it, for the Lord, the God of Israel, 
hath entered in by it, therefore it shall be 
shut’ (Ezek 447) of the perpetual vir- 
ginity of the holy Mother of our Lord 
(Rufinus, In Symb. Apost., 9; Proclus, 
Orat., i, 10). 

Through the later patristic period and 
the Middle Ages the general characteristics 
of the mystical interpretation remain 
unaltered. It is more restrained in one 
writer and fuller in another; but the 
adoption and use of it are very wide. 
Among the liturgical writers Robert 
Paululus (about a.p. 1178) elaborately 
explains the mystical significance of the 
Levitical rites. For instance, he says: 
“The golden altar (in the Jewish taber- 
nacle) signifies the altar of faith in the 
heart that is purged by penitence, and 
bright and clear with the testimony of a 
good conscience. .. . On this altar the 
priest, now dead to the world but living 
- to God, no longer the old Melchizedek, 
flesh born of flesh, but the new man, 


spirit born of spirit, offers the invisible | 


offering of flesh and blood through the 
oblation of earthly food. ... Beyond 
the veil was the ark of the covenant, and 
on it the mercy-seat.... The ark 
signifies the manhood of Christ, which is 
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beyond the veil, because Christ has 
ascended beyond the heaven and sits on 
the right hand of the Father. ... The 
mercy-seat on the ark is the propitiation 
of God on Christ. ... Or the mercy- 
seat is the mercy of God by which He is 
propitious to His people. ... To this 
ark, to this mercy-seat, the new priest 

. earnestly desires to approach... . 
The priest with his mind raised to heaven, 
but recognizing his own weakness, seeing 
with the eyes of his heart the angels 
standing on the mercy-seat as ready to 
aid, prays that his sacrifice may so be 
uplifted thither that he himself may be 
joined and united to God, and through 
spiritual union may be made one spirit 
with Him’ (de cerem. sacr. off. et observ. 
eccl., ii, 2718). Among the schoolmen 
St. Thomas Aquinas (born 4.p. 1226, died 
A.D. 1274) distinguishes the historical or 
literal from the spiritual or mystical 
sense, and divides the mystical into the 
allegorical, the tropological or moral, 
and the anagogical senses; and maintains 
that, as ‘God is the Author of Holy 
Scripture,’ ‘it is in His power not only 
to adapt words to express meaning, as 
man also can do, but also to adapt things 
themselves’ (Summa Theol., 1, i, 10). 
This division of the mystical sense into 
three had already become a common- 
place; and it was expressed in the lines— 


‘ Littera scripta docet: quid credas allegoria: 
Quid speres anagoge: quid agas tropologia’; 


Or 


‘ Littera gesta docet: quid credas allegoria: 
Moralis quid agas: quo tendas anagogia.’ 


Durandus of Mende (born about a.pD. 1230, 
died a.D. 1296) gave a clear illustration 
of the ordinary teaching: ‘ Jerusalem is 
understood historically of that earthly 
city to which pilgrims go; allegorically of 
the Church militant; tropologically of 
every faithful soul; anagogically of the 
heavenly Jerusalem that is our country’ 
(Rat. Divin. Offic., procem.). The inter- 
pretation passed into the services of the 
Church, as when in the East the bush on 
the mount which burned and was not 
consumed (Ex 37), and the furnace in 
which the fire touched not, nor hurt nor 
troubled (Song of the Three Children, 27), 
were understood to signify the holy Mother 
of our-Lord who was unconsumed by the 
Divine Fire in her womb; or as when in 
the West the downsitting and uprising of 
the Psalmist (Ps 139%) were understood — 
of the resurrection of our Lord following 
His passion and death and burial, and ~ 
the words of the Book of Wisdom, ‘the — 
spirit of the Lord hath filled the world’ 
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(Wisd 17), were regarded as signifying 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost on the 
Day of Pentecost. 

The 16th century brought a change. 
Among those Christians who remained 
in communion with the see of Rome the 
use of the mystical interpretation was 
retained, and a high value was attached to 
it by many; but among the Protestant 
bodies and in the Church of England it 
came to be little valued or used except 
for a limited acknowledgement that some 
words and persons and events in the Old 
Testament were prophetical or typical of 
our Lord. It was not altogether excluded 
from the English Prayer Book. In the 
administration of baptism the ark of Noah 
and the passage of the Red Sea were men- 
tioned as significant of baptism; and the 
use of Old Testament lessons and the 
recitation of the psalter suggested and re- 
quired, possibly to an extent which was not 
realized in the 16th century, the mystical 
interpretation of what was thus used. 

This interpretation is closely bound up 
with the permanent value of the Old 
Testament. If the Old Testament is to 
fulfil its purpose as ‘written for our 
admonition’ (x Cor 1011), something 
much more than its merely literal and 
historical meaning is needed. Many 
difficulties about Holy Scripture have 
been in part due.to an effect produced by 
tetaining the theory of verbal inspiration 
which the fathers held, and rejecting the 
co-ordinate theory of mystical interpre- 
tation by which it was lightened. The 
interpretation is suggested also by the 
authority of the New Testament; for 
there is nothing in the more moderate use 
of it which goes beyond the methods used 
by St. Paul and in the First Gospel. It 
is in harmony with the analogy of nature 
and grace. It recognizes that the same 
God spoke in the Old Testament as in the 
New Testament and in Christian times. It 
sees in our Lord One who sums up in Him- 
-self all that is best in human life wherever 
presented, and in the Christian Church 
that supernatural people of God to which 
the divinely chosen nation of Israel led. 

Moreover, it affords the justification for 
the reading of the Old Testament and the 
recitation of the psalter in Christian 
worship. If the Old Testament histories 
are regarded as histories only, they lose 
their interest for those who worship, and 
in some cases may even be repellent. 
The act of Jael or the slaughter of the 
Amalekites or the massacre of/ the pro- 


phets of Baal may easily be uninteresting — 


_ or disconcerting in themselves. But, if 
in such incidents we may see with St. 
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Augustine (c. Faust., xii, 32) the Church 
conquering the devil by the Cross of 
Christ, or with St. Ambrose (de vid., 46-49) 
the victory over sin through faith and 
prayer, they have not only interest but 
also spiritual value. ‘The Psalms viewed 
on the surface may often seem dull or un- 
meaning or unchristian. For instance, 
the imprecatory psalms have been a 
stumbling-block to many. But, if the 
denunciations in these psalms are under- 
stood, as in the ancient Church, to be 
expressions of God’s judgements upon 
sin, and of the Christian’s resolve to 
exterminate what is wrong in himself, 
they will be seen in a different light. 
And it is not only for the imprecatory 
psalms that the mystical interpretation 
has its use. There are, indeed, some 
psalms whch can be said devotionally in 
their simple obvious sense; but there are 
many of which the merely historical mean- 
ing can make but little appeal. ‘ They 


| part my garments among them, and cast 


lots upon my vesture ’ (Ps 22 18) can have 
little meaning for many unless mystically 
understood of our Lord. Even when the 
simple obvious sense affords material for 
devotion, there may be a far fuller mean- 
ing for those reciting them if the mystical 
interpretation is realized. ‘Then said I, 
Lo I come; in the volume of the book it is 
written of me: I delight to do thy will’ 
(Ps 4078) may mean much as uttering 
the personal devotion of the Christian 
worshipper: it will mean more if by the 
mystical interpretation the supreme dedi- 
cation of Christ also is in mind. With- 
out such an aid to appreciation, few 
worshippers are likely to find any ap- 
propriateness in, for instance, the use of 
the proper psalms for Christmas Day 
(19,45, 85, 89, 110, 132) in the services for 
that festival. In the judgement of the 
present writer, the Church is not likely 
to be able to retain the reading of the Old 
Testament and the recitation of the 


psalter in public worship unless the use of 


mystical interpretation is to some extent 
recognized. Those who in recent years 
have assailed the public use of particular 
lessons and particular psalms have failed 
to see what the problem really is. 

This is not to say that the use of the 
mystical interpretation has never passed 
into an abuse, that there have never been 
exaggerations. Certainly Origen in the 
ancient Church, and not a few in later 
times, have gone beyond what right 
reason could approve. But here, as so 
often, the abuse does not destroy the 
possibility of rightful use. If such inter- 
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able when not held in due restraint, it 
possesses when properly handled such real 
spiritual value as might be expected from 
the use of it in the New Testament and its 
place in the tradition of the Church. 

It is probable that different minds will 
always differ as to the extent to which 
the mystical interpretation may rightly 
be used, and as to the particular passages 
to which it may be applied. The recogni- 
tion of deep spiritual principles expressed 
in the law of worship, or in the denuncia- 
tions of God’s enemies, or in the provi- 
dential guidance of nations and individuals 
is obviously distinct from such explana- 
tions as that the thorns mentioned in 
Gen 31° signify the crown of thorns 
which was placed in mockery on the 
head of our Lord, and that the tree spoken 
of in Jer11?}® signifies the wood of the 
Cross (e.g. Rufinus, In Symb. A post., 22). 
The broader and more general lines may 
well afford instruction to many, while 
some specific interpretations may be for 
the devotional enjoyment and edification 
of the few. 

The usual opinion of theologians has 
been that the mystical sense, however 
valuable it may be to illustrate or enforce 
truth otherwise known, cannot rightly be 
used to supply arguments for the proof of 
doctrine. St. Augustine, notwithstand- 
ing the high value which he attached 
to the mystical sense, came near to such 
an opinion when he said that it was im- 
pudence for anyone ‘to interpret any- 
thing set in allegory on his own side unless 
he had also clear evidence by the light of 
which what is obscure might be made 
plain’ (Ep., xciii, 24). St. Thomas 
Aquinas gave distinct expression to this 
principle in his statement that ‘all the 
senses are founded on one, that is the 
literal, from which alone, and not from 
those sayings which are by way of allegory, 
can an argument be drawn’ (Summa 
Theol., I, i, 10 ad 1); and, though the 
principle has not always been main- 
tained by writers on doctrine, so high an 
authority on Roman Catholic theology as 
Perrone thought it ‘ the common opinion 
of theologians and interpreters that it 
is only the literal sense which can supply 
the theologian with arguments for the 
proof and defence of dogma’ (Prelect. 
Theol., ix, 159, ed. 1843). 


APPENDED NOTE 
By CHARLES Harris 
Tue allegorical method of Ee 


Holy Writ, inherited by the Church from © 


. the 5 aa was not a hindrance to 


the propagation of Christianity among the 
educated classes of the Empire, but rather 
an assistance; for most if not all of the 
contemporary schools of philosophy, ex- 
cept the Aristotelian, had long been accus- 
tomed to interpret allegorically the poems 
of Homer and Hesiod, which were so 
generally venerated that they may be 
spoken of with little exaggeration as 
‘the Bible of the Greeks.’ Allegorical 
interpretation was applied not only to 
these writings, but also to nearly all 
mythological stories, Greek, Egyptian, and 
Oriental, with which the Greeks were con- 
versant, A good example of the current 
exegesis is afforded by Plutarch’s On Isis 


| and Osiris, written by a cultured philoso- 


pher, priest, and historian, who flourished 
in the sub-apostolic age. It is only 
necessary to read this work in order to 
become convinced that the advanced 
allegorism of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, and even of the author of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, would have attracted 
rather than repelled the ordinary educated 
heathen reader. 

Allegorical interpretation began very 
early in Greece—as soon, in fact, as the 
progress of philosophy and science and 
the consequent spread of more en- 
lightened religious and moral ideas had 
rendered the coarse, immoral, and childish 
cosmogonies, theogonies, and mythologies 
of the popular religion unacceptable to 
educated minds. The first to interpret 
Homer in an allegorical manner is said to 
have been Theagenes of Rhegium, who 
wrote about 525 B.c. He accounted for 
—and excused—Homer’s unworthy stories 
about the gods by the far-fetched theo 
that these divinities were merely personi- 
fications of the elements and: of certain 
cosmic forces, and that the poet’s objec- 
tionable stories must be understood to 
be allegorical descriptions of well-known 
natural and cosmical processes. A little 
later, Pherecydes ‘the theologian,’ one 
of the instructors of Pythagoras, wrote a 
work in two books in which he interpreted 
the Greek mythology as a whole upon 
similar principles. The Pythagoreans, 
Democritus, Metrodorus of Lampsacus 
(who wrote diffusely upon Homer), and 
the whole Cynic school followed. their 
lead. In the age of Socrates and Plato, 
the Sophists were prominent exponents of 
allegorism—not, however, Plato himself or 
Socrates, The Platonic Socrates ridicules 


it in the Phedrus (‘This sort of crude | 
| philosophy will take up a great deal of | 
time: I have no leisure for such enquiries, a 

229), and attacks it vigorously 


in the 
Repubite (‘ These discreditable 
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tales must not be admitted into our state, 
whether they are supposed to have an 
allegorical meaning or not. Fora young 
person cannot judge what is allegorical 
and what is literal,’ ii, 378). 

In later times it was chiefly the Stoics 
who systematized and popularized al- 
legorism. Their founder Zeno, followed 
by Cleanthes, and their second founder 
Chrysippus, professed to find the entire 
Stoic philosophy adumbrated in the 
myths of Homer and Hesiod—very much 
asatalater date Clement,Origen, Ambrose, 
and Augustine were accustomed to deduce 
almost the whole system of Catholic Chris- 
tianity by allegorical interpretation from 
the Old Testament. The Stoic method of 
interpreting the ancient myths was popu- 
larized among the Romans by the learned 
archeologist Varro, an older contemporary 
of Cicero, The more ancient allegorical 
commentaries of the Stoics now survive 
only in fragments, but we still possess two 
entire works of this nature belonging to 
the period of the Empire: viz. A Compen- 
dium of Greek Theology by Cornutus, an 
attractive treatise in which the popular 
myths are interpreted in strict accord- 
ance with Stoic principles, and Homeric 
Allegories by a Stoic philosopher named 
Heraclitus or Heraclides. The latter 
- work gives a definitely ethical interpre- 
tation to the Odyssey, representing its 
hero, the wily Ulysses, as the pattern of all 
the virtues and the enemy of all the vices. 
Heraclitus’s idealization of the Homeric 
heroes may be compared with the idealistic 
treatment of the patriarchs and other 
notable characters of the Old Testament by 
such writersas Philo, Origen, and Ambrose, 

The Christian Fathers were only legi- 
timately developing the Rabbinic tradi- 
tion when they identified the Solomon of 
Canticles with Christ, and the Shulamite 


with His Church, and interpreted the 
whole work as a mystical description of 
the purely spiritual love of the Redeemer 
for His Bride, 

All this method of mystical interpre- 
tation, whether Hellenic, Jewish, or 
Christian, is alien and repellent to the 
modern mind. But it requires more 
consideration than it has recently received. 
Modern anthropology findsin crude nature- 
myths, cosmogonies, and theogonies the 
germs of philosophyand science. Psycho- 
logy is busy finding in dreams and myths 
imaginative symbols of profound rational 
significance, and interprets them accord- 
ingly. The suggested interpretations do 
not always carry conviction to those out- 
side. But to-day there would be general 
agreement that the creations of the primi- 
tive mind must be studied with respect. 
There was ‘ something in them’ more than 
their creators knew. Then coming to a 
later stage of human development we 
have come to recognize in national legends 
imaginative representations of really im- 
portant truths of history. When we 
pass to consider the action of the inspiring 
Spirit of God, especially in the Old Testa- 
ment, we are faced with the fact that 
myth and symbol and legend and cere- 
mony have been as truly the subject or 
vehicle for inspiration as history or 
prophecy. Again, the love songs of The 
Canticles were admitted into the canon 
because they were mystically interpreted 
as reflecting the mutual love of Jehovah 
and Israel. And no one can deny that 
from Hosea downward this is an admitted 
truth. ‘This mystery is great: but I 
speak concerning Christ and His Church.’ 
All these considerations seem to point to 
the need for a fresh treatment of mystical 
interpretation which shall distinguish be- 
tween its arbitrary and its rational use. — 
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THE APOCRYPHA 


ENVIRONMENT SOCIAL, POLITICAL, 
INTELLECTUAL, AND RELIGIOUS, OF ISRAEL FROM 
MACCABEES TO OUR LORD 


By Epwyn BEvAN 


_(1) The Jewish State in Palestine : 
(i) History—(1) Szmon (143-135).—At the 
time when the nationalist and religious 
fight of the little Jewish community in 
Southern Palestine against the Greek 
Seleucid kings of Syria ended by the 
priestly house of Hashmon establishing 
itself as an independent power in Jeru- 
salem and the environment, a great change 
was passing over the whole Mediterranean 
world. Within the memory of men still 
alive the chief powers of Greece and 
Western Asia had been the three Greco- 
Macedonian dynasties which had arisen 
out of the wreck of Alexander’s empire 
in the early part of the 3rd century B.c.— 
the house of Antigonus in Macedonia, the 
house of Seleucus in Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia, and the house of 
Ptolemy in Egypt. And now a new 
non-Greek power which had arisen in the 
West, the Republic of Rome, had intruded 
with Italian armies into the countries of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, had destroyed 
the Antigonid kingdom of Macedonia, 
had thrust the Seleucid power back out 
of Asia Minor, and made its will pre- 
dominant eyen in countries beyond the 
sphere of its government. There was 
still a Seleucid king in Antioch and a 
Ptolemy in Alexandria, but they reigned 
now under the shadow of a stronger power, 
‘knowing themselves unable to resist any 
demand which Rome cared really to 
press. Rome’s influence acted every- 
where to encourage elements of. disin- 
tegration in the Eastern kingdoms, to 
keep them in a state of unsettlement and 
prevent the formation of healthy, vigorous 
governments. And while the Macedonian 
royal houses had thus been reduced by 
the outside power, they were simul- 
taneously falling to pieces by inner decay. 


_ Quarrels between brothers and cousins,. 


between mothers and sons, in these houses 
_ were almost incessant during the hundred 

years or so which would still elapse before 
Rome definitely took over the govern- 
- ment of these lands and made Syria and 
_ Egypt provinces of the Roman Empire. 


f ‘From 143-142 B.c., when Simon the 


Hasmonean succeeded in freeing Jeru- 
salem from the Seleucid king’s garrison, 
to 63 B.c., when Pompey, having annexed 
Syria to Rome, brought the Jewish 
Hasmonean kingdom to an end, was a 
period of transition. Greco-Macedonian 
rule was passing away in the Nearer East; 
Roman rule had not yet come. It was 
an interval during which smaller powers 
could lift their heads to assert a temporary 
and precarious independence. Amongst 
the smaller powers was the Hasmonzan 
Jewishstate. Foreighty years there were 
once more Jewish sovereign princes reign- 
ing in Jerusalem, just as there had been 
in the great days of old, before the kingdom 
of the house of David had been destroyed 
by Babylon. The head of the little 
Jewish state, when that state was a 
subject state under the Persian kings 
and under the Greek kings of Egypt, had 
been- the High Priest; he was civil as well 
as religious head. And when the Jewish 
state became independent under a member 
of the Hasmonzan family—the family 
that is called after a certain Hashmon 
from whom they were descended—its 
internal constitution remained, so far as 
we know, much as before. Jonathan, the 
brother of Judas Maccabeeus, in 153 B.C., 
ten_years before independence was won, 
contrived to have himself appointed 
High Priest by Alexander Balas, the pre- 
tender who momentarily occupied the 
Seleucid throne—an unworthy beginning 
to the Hasmonzan dynasty. After the 
murder of Jonathan in 143 by another 
pretender to the Seleucid throne, he was 
succeeded in the High Priesthood by his 
brother Simon. 

Within a few months of  Simon’s 
accession, the Seleucid king Demetrius IT 
was obliged to recognize the independence 
of the Jewish state: “ 

‘The yoke of the heathen was taken 
away from Israel. And the people began 
to write in their instruments and con- 
tracts, In the first year of Simon the 
great High Priest and Captain and Leader 


‘of the Jews’ (1 Mac 13 4). It was 


not long before the Jews got rid of the 
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last: relic of Seleucid supremacy—the 
garrison in the Citadel of Jerusalem. In 
May, 142 B.c., the Jews made a triumphal 
entry into the Citadel ‘with praise and 
palm branches, and with harps, and with 
cymbals, and with viols, and with hymns, 
and with songs: because a great enemy 
was destroyed out of Israel’ (1 Mac 13 *4), 

Simon the Hasmonzan ruled as, High 
Priest. But the house of Hashmon had 
ousted the family which. had held the 
office of Aaron since the return from 
Babylon and appeared the legitimate 
line. Onias III (H6ényah), the High 
Priest of the old line, had been murdered 
in Antioch shortly before 170, and his son, 
the younger Onias, some time between 
164 and 162, had taken refuge in Egypt, 
where he was allowed by the favour of 
Ptolemy VI to erect an imitation of the 
Jerusalem Temple on a smaller’ scale at 
Leontopolis and exercise there the High 
Priestly functions which he could not 
exercise at Jerusalem. The house of 
Hashmon, belonging as it did to ‘the 
sons of Joarib’ (1 Mac 2?: cf. 1Ch 24 %), 
held ‘a high rank in the priestly aristo- 
cracy, but it could so far base its right 
to the High Priesthood only on the grace 
of a particularly disreputable Gentile 
king. It was natural that, after inde- 
pendence was won, Simon should desire 
a better title: ‘in the third year of his 
High Priesthood,’ September, 141 B.c., 
the High Priesthood was established upon 
him by a resolution passed in ‘a great 
congregation of priests and people and 
princes of the nation and of the elders of 
the country.’ In default of appointment 
by vox Det (‘Simon should be their leader 
and High Priest for ever, until there 
should arise a trustworthy prophet’: 
1 Mac 14 *"), the house of Hashmon would 
have to be satisfied with a title based on 
vox populi. Simon’s official title was 
probably ‘High Priest and General 
(Hebrew sagan, Greek strategos) and 
Prince of the People of God (Hebrew sar 
‘am El, Greek ethnarches).’ Some silver 
coins have been found with archaic 
lettering which seem probably to be coins 
struck at Jerusalem under Simon. They 
do not have his name on them, but on 


pe: the obverse (in Hebrew) ‘Shekel of 


Israel,’ and on the reverse ‘ Jerusalem 
the Holy.’ There are also year-numbers 
on them; these, T. Reinach (Jewish Coins, 
1903, 13-18) believes, take as their era 
the year 139-138 B.c., in which the 
Seleucid king Antiochus ‘VII conceded to 
the Jewish state the right of striking: its 
aie silver money (1 Mac 15). 


~The end of Simon, the last surviving 


brother of the hero Judas, the first inde- 
pendent ruler of Judza since the libera- 
tion, was not edifying. The old warrior 
was assassinated at a feast, when drunk, 
by his son-in-law, who aspired to supplant 
him (February, 135 8.Cc.). But the 
murderer’s plan miscarried: Simon's son, 
John Hyrcanus, was able to assert his 
right to his father’s place as High Priest 
and chief of the state. 

(2) John Hyrcanus (135-104).—Soon 
after the accession of John there came a 
tremendous blow to the newly liberated 
Jewish state. Antiochus VII, nicknamed 
Sidetes, who had got possession of the 
Seleucid inheritance in Syria in 138 B.¢c., 
showed a -vigour and ability which lifted 
the kingdom from its decline. He made 
it part of his task to bring back to sub- 
jection the Jewish state which had broken 
away. Within a few months of John’s 
accession an army led by a Seleucid king 
once more invaded Judea. Antiochus 
laid siege to Jerusalem, and after holding 
out for more than a year, the city was 
starved into submission (134 B.c.). John 
Hyrcanus had to agree to terms which 
made the High Priest once more the 
vassal of a Gentile overlord. Some of 
his Greek courtiers had urged Antiochus 
to violate the Temple and annihilate the 
Jewish state for good. But he was 
satisfied with making it a client state. 
He did not reimpose tribute, except for 
those districts which the Jews had oc- 
cupied in recent years outside the proper 
limits of Judza.. Nor did he put a gar- 
rison in the Citadel. But Hyrcanus had 
to agree to pay an indemnity of 500 
talents, and in the future to pay tribute 
for the recent Jewish annexations: the 
new ring-wall built round Jerusalem was 
pulled down. Also the Jews had to 
furnish a contingent to the Seleucid army. 
Finally, from now onwards the Jewish 
state ceases to coin silver money. 

At the moment it must have seemed as 
if the freedom of the Jewish state had 
been only a brief episode, destined to pass 
away like a dream. Had Antiochus 
Sidetes lived longer, that might have been 
so. But in 129 B.c. he was killed in an 
attempt to recover the provinces beyond 
the Tigris from the Parthians. The 
Seleucid kingdom again fell into con- 
fusion, and the Jewish High -Priest: re- 
gained his independence. It was the 
Seleucid restoration under Antiochus. 
Sidetes which proved to be a dream, 
For the following sixty-six years a tree ; 


Jewish state-existed in Palestine. 


Judas Maccabeus and. his. hrethaeti 2 
had risen to power through. a ba aaele 
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whose inner force was at the outset 
. genuine religious zeal—fidelity to the Law 
of God and opposition to heathen world- 
power. They had been the leaders of the 
party in Israel who loved the name of 
Hasidim (Saints). But the house of 
Hashmon in possession of the power 
showed anything but a saintly character. 
One discerns no moral or spiritual 
superiority in this Jewish dynasty over 
the other princely houses of the time— 
the same worldly ambitions, the same 
ruthless family feuds, the same crimes. 
The pious in Israel came to regard this 
family of prince-priests with abhorrence, 


as usurpers who defiled the sacred things | 


they handled. 

In the rise of the Hasmonzan dynasty 
there are three concurrent processes to 
be traced: one is the advance of the 
Hasmonezan chief to royalty; a second is 
the progressive territorial expansion of 
the Jewish state; a third is the growth of 
hostility between the house of Hashmon 
and the party of strict religion. 

John Hyrcanus did not yet call him- 
self king. His bronze coins bear the 
inscription ‘ JehOhanan, the High Priest, 
and the Commonwealth (hever) of the 
Jews,’ or ‘ Jehéhanan, the High Priest 
and Chief of the Commonwealth of the 
Jews.’ -Jewish coins have, of course, no 
portrait, but representations of inanimate 
things only—an olive wreath, a flower, 
an anchor, astar,ahornof plenty. John 
Hyrcanus died in 104 B.c. and was 
succeeded by his son, called Judah by his 
Jewish subjects and Aristobulus by the 
Greeks. 

_ (3) Aristobulus. I (104-103).—Aristo- 
bulus secured his power like the most 
heathenish of heathen princes, by having 
his mother and one of his brothers killed 
and keeping his other three brothers in 
prison. His title on his coins is the same 
as his father’s: they bear the inscription 
‘ Jehfidah, High Priest, and the Common- 
wealth of the Jews.’ But when he 
received Greeks he wore a ‘ diadem ’— 
a ribbon tied round the head—the sign of 
royalty for the Greeks, and was addressed 
as ‘King.’ He was reputed, Josephus 
says, a ‘friend of the Greeks ’—‘ philhel- 
lene’—he, the great-nephew of Judas Mac- 
cabzeus who had led the national revolt 
against Hellenism and all its works. , 
(4) Janneus Alexander (103-76).— 

_Aristobulus died after only one year’s 
reign, and was succeeded by his brother 
Jonathan, known by the popular shortened 
_ form of his name, Jannai, Latinized as 

_Jannezus. | He too had, beside his Hebrew 


Y ‘ r 


-a.Greek name for the Greeks, | 


Alexander. Jannzus Alexander took the 
final step and had himself formally called 
‘King.’ Some of his coins indeed follow 
the precedent of his father and brother 
and are inscribed ‘ Jehénathan, the High 
Priest,andthe Commonwealth of the Jews,’ 
but others have on one side the legend (in 
Hebrew) ‘Jehénathan the King,’ and 
on the other side (in Greek) ‘ Of King 
Alexander.’ Thus, five centuries after 
King Zedekiah had been carried away cap- 
tive, there were again kings of pure Jewish 
race reigning as sovereigns in Jerusalem. 
But not kings of the house of David: 
not even of the tribe of Judah: king-priests 
of the tribe of Levi. To some it seemed 
irregular. Even the possession of the 
High Priesthood by members of the house 
Hashmon seemed.a breach of order. But 
the adherents of the new dynasty could 
point to the figure of Melchizedek in the 
Law—a priest by individual standing, 
not by inherited right in some sacred line. 
‘ Thou art a priest for ever after the order 
ot Melchizedek ’ was the word of authority 
which a psalmist of the time could repre- 
sent as said to his lord, the Hasmonzan 
chief,, by Jehovah (Ps 110)—a_ priest 
who was at the same time a warrior king, 
to whom Jehovah promised victory over 
all his enemies. In another document of 
the time, the Testaments of the Patriarchs, 
which has come down to us in a Greek 
translation, composed, Dr. Charles thinks, 


under John Hyrcanus between 109 and 


107 B.C. (Apocr. Pseudep. of the Old Testa- 
ment, il, 290), we read: ‘ Draw ye near 
to Levi in humbleness of heart, that ye 
may receive a blessing from his mouth .... 
because him hath the Lord chosen to be 
king over all the nation. And bow down 
before his seed, for on our behalf it will 
die in wars visible and invisible, and will 
be among you an eternal king ’ (Testament 
of Reuben, vi, 10-12) 

_ (5) Territorial growth of Jewish State — 
The second process spoken of just now 
was the territorial expansion of the Jewish 
state. At this point we must survey the 
world which surrounded Judza. 
tine, except in Judea and in the towns 
and villages of the Samaritans, had a 
Gentile population, 
were the peoples who had been there in 
the days of the old Israelite kingdom, the 


Pheenicians in the north arid the Philistines — 


in the south. In the interior since the 
captivity there had been immigration of 
various stocks from the east. In the 


_Lebanon, and perhaps in the neighbour- _ 
ing region of Galilee, a tribe of warlike — 
| Arab nomads, renowned bowmen, called _ 
Iturzans, had cometosettle. East of the 


Pales- — 


Along the coasts 


_ the Greek cities. 
_ thelingua francawhich had become general 
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Jordan, opposite Jerusalem, the popula- 
tion wast still Ammonite. Inthe Arabah, 
south of the Dead Sea, once the country of 
the Edomites, the powerful Arab people 
of the Nabatzans had established them- 
selves, with their capital at Petra, whose 
ruins are still the wonder of travellers— 


“A rose-red city half as old as time.’ 


The Nabatzans had grown rich on the 
profits of the trade-route between the 
Persian Gulf and Gaza, and Petra was a 
meeting-place of merchants. The Edom- 
ites, driven from their old seats, now 
occupied the open country south of 
Judea, covering the region of Hebron as 
far north as the neighbourhood of Beth- 
sur. All this country had now the name 
of Idumza, after its Edomite inhabitants. 

The Jewish territory attached to Jeru- 
salem extended in 142 B.c. to a radius of 
some twenty miles from the city. North 
of Judea was the country of the Samari- 
tans. In blood the Samaritans were the 
descendantsof the old Israelitepopulation, 
with a mixture of Gentile blood owing to 
the colonists brought into the country by 
the Assyrians after the suppression of the 
northern Israelitekingdom. A noticeably 
large proportion of these colonists had 
been transported: from the town of 
Cuthah in Babylonia, for which reason 
the Jews in later times habitually called 
their Samaritan kinsmen ‘ Cutheans,’ a 
name of contempt. The Book of Kings 
tells us that after the introduction ot these 
heathen colonists the mixed population 
had a religion mixed of Israelite and 
heathen elements (like the Jews at 
Elephantine in the 5th century). But 
in the 2nd century B.c. that was long 
a thing of the past. The Samaritans 
were now as opposed to idolatry as the 
Jews, and had accepted as their scriptures 
the five ‘ Books of Moses,’ made authori- 
tative at Jerusalem after Ezra. The 
other sacred books of the Jews they re- 
jected. They had their rival temple on 
Mount Gerizim, which they asserted 
to be the only legitimate one. The head 
of the Samaritan community, as of the 
Jewish, was a High Priest who claimed to 
be descended from Aaron. There was a 
Samaritan Dispersion, much smaller, of 
course, than the Jewish, outside the Holy 
Land: Samaritan villages were found 
inEgypt. To-day, evenafter 2,000 years, 
a small Samaritan community still exists 
in Palestine. 

The language of all these peoples: in- 
habiting Palestine was Aramaic, except in 
Aramaic was at any rate 


¢ 


in the Nearer East under the Persian 
Empire. The Jews now usually spoke 
Aramaic, not Hebrew, though the use of 
Hebrew was to some extent kept up by the 
Rabbinic schools. Although the Naba- 
taans were probably Arab in blood, the 
language of Nabatean inscriptions and 
coins is Aramaic. But all Eastern tradi- 
tions, of language or custom, had now 
lost their worldly prestige under the pre- 
dominance of Hellenism, the culture of the 
great powers. Since Alexander the chief 
royal courts in the Nearer East had been 
those of Greek kings. But the most 
powerful means of Hellenization in these 
countries was the Greek cities. Alexander 
had, as a matter of deliberate policy, 
settled numbers of Greeks and Mace- 
donians in city communities all over his 
kingdom, and the Greek Seleucid kings 
who inherited his empire in Asia had 
carried on the work. Sometimes a new 
Greek city rose on a spot where before 
there had been no city at all: sometimes 
an old Oriental town was transformed, 
given a Greek citizen-body and a new 
Greekname. Thenumber of Alexandrias, 
Antiochs, Seleucias, Laodiceas distributed 
over Nearer Asia is the despair of the 
modern historian. Once established, the 
Greek city, in lands far from Greece, 
carried on the regular forms of Greek 
political life—with a senate and a popular 
assembly, which met to pass resolutions 
and sometimes inscribe them on stone or 
bronze. As in a Greek city, the citizen- 
body was divided into tribes, with tribal 
cults and festivities. Its social life 
centred in the gymnasium, which often 
served somewhat the purpose of a 
university for the young men. A theatre 
was also a necessity, in which Greek 
guilds of actors performed Euripides or 
Menander under an aliensky. The public 
buildings showed the familiar forms of 
Greek classicalarchitecture. The citizens 
wore Greek dress. 

The prestige of Greek culture made the 
old cities of Syria and Palestine transform 
themselves into cities of Greek type, 
even when the transformation was not 


carried out by command of the kings. 


In Palestine Samaria had been converted 
into a Greek city and settled with Greek 
and Macedonian soldiers by Alexander 
the Great. Samaria, it should be clearly 
understood, was not in these centuries 
a city of the Samaritans. The Samari- 
tans lived in the towns and villages round 
Samaria, but Samaria itself was a Greek 
pagan city. When Palestine was under | 
the Greek kings of Egypt, the Ptolemies, 
the old Akko on the coast had been con- 
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verted into Ptolemais, the seat of govern- 
ment, and the old Rabbath-ammon east 
ot the Jordan into Philadelphia—called 
after Queen Arsinoé Philadelphus. That 
the old native names nevertheless per- 
sisted in native speech may be seen by 
the fact that Akko is to-day Acre, and 
Rabbath-ammon Amman, the capital of 
Transjordania. Other Greek cities in 
Palestine were Philoteria on the Sea of 
Galilee, called after a sister of Ptolemy II; 
Seleucia in Gaulonitis, called after 
Seleucus I; Gamala, Hippus and Gadara 
in the hills east of the Sea of Galilee, the 
last of which produced three prominent 
men of letters, Menippus the satirist, 
Meleager the poet, and Philodemus the 
Epicurean; further south in the Jordan 
valley, where the great road crosses it, 
you find the old Beth-shan become Scytho- 
polis (BeisAn again to-day), and on the 
east side opposite a city named after 
Pella in Macedonia. On the coast, south 
of Ptolemais, you have Strato’s Tower 
(destined one day to become Czsarea) 
and Apollonia. Damascus had been con- 
verted into a Greek city since the time of 
Alexander the Great: in the 2nd century 
B.c., the old Pheenician cities, Tyre, Sidon, 
Berytus, Aradus, had become Greek in 
type and largely Greek in language; so 


_ had the old Philistine cities,Gaza, Ascalon, 


~ 
‘ 


en a} 


Azotus. The poet Antipater (born about 
165 B.c.) came from Tyre or Sidon. 
These Greek cities dotted about in 
Eastern lands were centres from which Hel- 
lenism radiated everywhere and reduced 
the old native traditions of culture to a 
lower grade. The rich and ambitious 
among the native peoples everywhere 
turned into Greeks, for the Greeks were 
ready enough to accept one as a Greek who 
took on theirculture. Anyone whoaspired 
to literary fame wrote in Greek. Only 
the poorer classes in the cities outside 
the privileged citizen-body still talked 
Aramaic, and the native people of the 
‘country villages. To some extent in 
‘Mesopotamia Aramaic was still kept up 
as a literary language; it was used, as 
we have just seen, for their inscriptions 
by the Nabatzan kings. Some day, the 
later form of Aramaic, Syriac, was destined 
to be the medium of a Christian literature, 
but if any popular pagan literature in 
Aramaic was produced in the centuries 
‘between Alexander and the 3rd century 
A.D.,it was beneath the notice of the Greek- 
educated class and all knowledge of it 
has perished. f 
_ In this world, yielding everywhere to 
the prestige of Hellenism, the Jews and 
Samaritans formed a strange exception 
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At Jerusalem too the immense attraction 
which Hellenism exerted had been felt; 
there, too, large numbers of the rich and 
ambitious had desired to convert Jeru- 
salem into a Greek city, as Damascus 
and Tyre and Gaza had been converted. 
Only the faithful had opposed, and then 
the attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to 
carry through Hellenism with a high 
hand had provoked the violent reac- 
tion which had ended in the establish- 
ment of an independent Jewish state. 
Once established, the Hasmonean High 
Priests, as we have seen, proved as full of 
worldly ambitions as any heathen dynast, 
but they could not altogether abjure the 
cause by which they hadrisen. Jerusalem 
remained a Jewish city, without gym- 
nasium, without theatre, using Aramaic 
in its public business, Aramaic or Hebrew 
in its legal schools, Hebrew in its temple 
ritual, Hebrew and Aramaic in “its 
synagogues. Outside Judza in all that 
part of the Holy Land which was pagan— 
Galilee and the country east of the Jordan 
—small Jewish communities existed at the 
time of the Maccabeean revolt in dispersion 
amongst the heathen. Since the pagan 
population of Palestine had taken sides 
with the Seleucid government against 
the Jews, these scattered groups of Jews 
had been exposed to attack by the neigh- 
bours. Many of them had been brought 
to Jerusalem by Judas Maccabzeeus. At 
that date it was a case of concentrating, 
not of extending, the Jewish sphere. 

But already under Jonathan the re- 
verse movement of expansion began. 
Alexander Balas in 147 B.c. made over to 
Jonathan the Philistine city of Ekron 
and its territory.. Two or three years 
later Demetrius II allowed the Jews to 
annex the three Samaritan districts’ of 
Ephraim, Lydda, and MRamathaim. 
Shortly before the murder of Jonathan 
(143 B.c.) Simon had put Jewish garrisons 
in Joppa and in Adida, and one of his 
first acts after Jonathan’s murder was 
definitely to annex Joppa, driving out the 
pagan inhabitants and replacing them by 
Jews. A few months later Simon took 
Gazara (Gezer) and did the same thing as 
had been done at Joppa. It was these 
annexations beyond the borders of Judza 
for which John Hyrcanus was compelled 
by Antiochus Sidetes to pay tribute. 
When, after the death of Antiochus, John 
recovered his independence, he resumed 


the forward policy. East of Jordan he— 


conquered Medaba. To the north he 
attacked the Samaritais, took Shechem, 


and destroyed the Samaritan temple on — 
Mount Gerizim. The Temple was never — 


\ 


é 


conquests for some years. 
terval between the break-up of Greek 
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rebuilt; the words ascribed to the Samari- 
tan woman in St. John, ‘Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain,’ rightly use 
the past tense; though the Samaritans 
continued to kill their Passover lambs on 
the sacred site. To the south he con- 
quered the Idumzan towns, Adora and 
Marissa. And then he took a new de- 
parture in regard to the conquered 
population. The Idumzans were not 
driven out, as the inhabitants of Joppa 
and Gazara had been; they were com- 
pelled to accept circumcision and become 
Jews. In the last years of John’s ponti- 
ficate, a Jewish force commanded by his 
sons took the Greek city of Samaria, 
, which they utterly destroyed, turning 
_ the watercourses over the site. An at- 
tempt had been made by one of the pre- 
tendants to the Seleucid throne, Antio- 
chus IX, Cyzicenus, to raise the siege of 
Samaria: on the day of his defeat by 
John’s sons, it was said that a bath-gol 
(‘daughter of the Voice,’ i.e. a voice 
from heaven) came to the High Priest in 
the Temple, telling him of the victory. 
Just before the fall of Samaria, another 
Greek city, Scythopolis (Beth-shan), was 
surrendered to the Jews. 

The brief pontificate of Judas Aristo- 
bulus (104-103 B.c.) was signalized by the 
conquest of Galilee, and here again the 
same policy was followed as in Idumea: 
the heathen Galileans were compelled to 
become Jews. (It is: possible, therefore, 
that some of the twelve Apostles were 
descended from Gentiles, converted 
forcibly, a century before, to Judaism.) 
The whole of Palestine west of the Jordan, 
with the exception of the Phcenician and 
Philistine seaboard, was now Jewish, or, 
like the Samaritans, under Jewish rule. 

The reign of King Janneus Alexander 
(103-76 B.C.) was largely occupied by 
wars of conquest and marks the height 
of Hasmonzan power. On the east of 
Jordan he took the illustrious Greek city of 
Gadara:and the strong fortress of Amathus 
on the Jordan. Then he attacked the 
Hellenized Philistine cities, and conquered 
Raphia and Anthedon and (in 96 B.c.) 
_ Gaza itself. Then again he made con- 
quests east of the Jordan, and compelled 
the Arab and semi-Arab inhabitants of 
Moab and Gilead to pay tribute. This 
brought. him into collision with the 
Nabatean king Obedas I, and he met 
with a severe defeat which ‘suspended his 
In this -in- 


tule in Syria and the coming of Roman 


_ rule, when the native peoples of the 


Nearer East were left for a little while to 


their own devices, the Nabatean power 
was the one which the Jews had most to 
fear, a state as strong as their own, which 
made a solid wall against their advance 
eastwards. Aretas III, the successor of 
Obedas, stretched his‘dominion so far that 
it. included Damascus, and soon after 
85 B.c. he invaded the south of Palestine, 
defeated Jannzus at Adida, and compelled 
him to purchase peace by humiliating con- 
cessions, Yet:from about 83 to 80 B.c. 
Janneus was again victorious east of 
the Jordan, and conquered Pella, Dium, 
Gerasa, Gaulana, Seleucia, and Gamala. 
He died in camp in 76 B.c., besieging a 
fortress in the country of the Gerasenes. 
At some period of his reign- he had also 
completed his conquest of the Philistine 
seaboard, where Ascalon alone of the 
Hellenized cities maintained its inde- 
pendence. To Greek culture Jannezus 
was a foe: many of the cities which had 
been the centres of its diffusion in Pales- 
tine Jannzus turned into fields of ruins: 
the Jewish conquest passed over lands 
which had once been flourishing like a 
blasting storm. Nor, in the place of the 
culture which he destroyed, was Jannzus 
the man to introduce high conceptions 
of religion. He was indeed just a savage 
barbarian, cruel, vindictive, and drunken. 
The illness from which he died had been 
brought on by intemperance. 

(6) Breach between Hasmoneans and 
Pharisees—The third of the processes 
which, it was said, has to be traced in the 
history of the Hasmonean dynasty is 
the growth of alienation between the 
ruling family and the party of religion. 
Tradition represents the two parties of 
Pharisees and Sadducees as already exist- 
ing in the days of John Hyrcanus. The 
origin of both is somewhat obscure. The 
Pharisees were probably a continuation 
of the-Hasidim. If in the fight with the 
Seleucid power the cause for which the 
‘pious suffered and died was that of fidelity 
to the Law, the desire to obey the Law 
in every minute detail had been quickened 
by the contest, and led to the formation of 
a set of people whose occupation in life 
was to determine in every kind of circum- 
stance what course of action the strict 
fulfilment of the Law prescribed, and 
who were determined to bring about, so 
far as they could, the observance of the 
Law by the people as a whole, and for this 
end aspired to be the supreme directors of 
the community. Since.a large number of 
the people were either prevented by the 


exigencies of life from devoting time to ~ 


the study of the Law, or were not penis = 
ciently zealous to ebRet ye it with thes Sane 
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exactitude, these constituted a sinful mass 
from which the zealots for the Law 
markedly separated themselves. Hence 
their ‘name of Pharisees, in Aramaic 
P’vishayyd, ‘the Separated.’ 

The meaning of the name Sadducees 
is doubtful. The theory most generally 
accepted connects it with Zadok, the 
High. Priest under Solomon. In any 
case, the party of the Sadducees seems to 
have consisted mainly of members of the 
priestly aristocracy, who wished to limit 
religion to a discharge of external duties 
specified in the written Torah, and who 
disliked all the additions and specula- 
tions attached to the Torah - by the 
Pharisees. Now that thorough-going 
Hellenizers had been exterminated from 
the Jewish communities, the worldly spirit 
of the Hellenizers probably passed to 
these rich and comfortable priests in 
Jerusalem. Let the Temple ritual be 
performed according to the requirements 
of the Mosaic Law, and for the rest a man 
need not vex himself with excessive zeal. 
But the Sadducees were in favour of 
strong government which made the world 
a more comfortable place for the rich. 
It was noted that their scale of judicial 
punishments was a harder one than that 
of the Pharisees. The Pharisees felt a 
fear lest the Law might be violated by 
the condemnation of an innocent man 
through a neglect of the proper rules of 
evidence, and they built up these rules 
into a system which in effect ruled out to 
a large extent the infliction of the death- 
penalty. Simeon ben Shetach, the great 
Pharisaic Rabbi of the days of Jannzus, 
refused, according to tradition, to condemn 
to death a murderer who had been found 
beside the corpse with a bloody sword in 
his hand, because no actual eye-witness 
of the murder could be found. God, the 
Pharisees held, could be trusted to inflict 
the punishment upon the guilty, and 
indeed ‘this particular murderer almost 
immediately—so tradition averred—died 
by. the bite of.a snake. Yet where the 


- case was clear and the Law needed to be 
vindicated the Pharisees could be ruthless 


enough. Simeon ben Shetach is said to 
have hanged in a single day eighty women 
who were found practising witchcraft (at 


Ascalon, the legend says; but there must | 
be some confusion here, since Ascalon, | 


as, we: have seen, was the one Philistine 


_ city which Janneus failed to conquer). . 


_ It was not only questions. of legal] 
_ practice which distinguished the Pharisees — 
_ from the Sadducees. It was also their 


different attitude to beliefs about the 


+ 


. world. As) people .of earnest: 
Rese +) 1 7 as els Ba 


religion, to whom. in ‘this world the cry 
came at every turn ‘ Refrain, refrain,’ 
the Pharisees were ready to welcome hopes 
regarding what lay beyond. Belief in 
the reward of the righteous after death, 
and belief in the resurrection-of the dead, 
which the persecution under Antiochus 
Epiphanes had made vivid in the hearts 
of great numbers, were firmly adopted 
by the Pharisees. Those imaginations 


regarding heaven and hell, regarding the 


coming age when the Lord would be 
manifested in glory for ‘the deliverance 
of the righteous and the judgement of 
sinners, regarding the Anointed. One, 
the King to be—embodied in books which 
were supposed to be rediscovered writings 
of some sage in the remote past—Daniel 
or Enoch or Noah or Baruch—what we 
now call the Apocalyptic literature—it 
was in some Pharisaic circles that: these 
imaginations fed devotion. There is no 
reason to suppose that all Pharisees 
welcomed the apocalypses: the successors 
of the Pharisees, the Rabbis of the age 
of the Mishnah, set little store by this 
kind of literature; and concentrated upon 
the study and exposition of the Law. 
The later Rabbis may represent one 
section of the. Pharisaism before. the 
Christian era. . Yet certain ideas which 
had first been propagated by the Apoca- 
lyptic literature—belief in rewards and 
punishments after death, in personal 
immortality and the resurrection, inangels 
and spirits—became an essential constit- 
uent of Rabbinic Judaism. 

To all these things the Sadducees were 
opposed. (Yet Leszynsky, Die Sadduzéer, 
has argued that Sadduceeism contained an 
element of real religion.) Their attitude 
to Pharisaism was probably rather like 
that of wealthy and conventional church- 
men in.the 18th century to the ‘en- 
thusiasm’ of the Methodists. 


The SynopticGospels, the Sadducees rather 


than the Pharisees were responsible for’ 


the condemnation of Jesus to death, 
Caiaphas and Annas were Sadducees.) . 
» Josephus, names as a third Jewish 


‘sect,’ beside the Pharisees and Sad- © | 


(As. Mr. 
‘Claude Montefiore points out in his book 


x 


a 


ducees, the people called Essenes. Not — 


much need be said here about the Essenes, 
since there is no mention of them in the 


New Testament, noriany indication of their | Ai 


influence. The idea has occasionally been 


so far to be taken account of in connexion 


with the New Testament as their beliefs 


* 


| put forward. that Jesus or John the 
Baptist came from amongst the Essenes, __ 
but that idea to-day is left to cranks and 
writers of fiction, Yet the Essenes need __ 
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at certain points corresponded with 
things we find in the early Christian 
writings, and they show therefore that 
certain ideas were diffused in Jewish 
circles outside the Christian community. 

The Essenes were a sort of monastic 
order which had various settlements in 
Palestine, in the desert and near many 
country towns. The order consisted of 
both men and women, but allowed no 
marriage amongst full members, who were 
pledged to practise absolute continence. 
They had community of goods, and 
occupied themselves mainly with agri- 
culture. Members were distinguished by 
a special white dress. New members 
were admitted to the order only after 
a severe novitiate and the taking of 
tremendous oaths. The teaching of the 
Essenes was largely concerned with 
peculiar rules of ritual purity and lustra- 
tions. They were especially strict in 
regard to the Sabbath. Non-Jewish 
elements entered obviously to some extent 
into their system of ideas—some of those 
“mystical’ ideas which floated about in 
the countries of the Nearer East and had 
found embodiment ‘in Greece in the 
Pythagorean confraternities of the 6th 
century B.c. Persian, Zoroastrian, in- 
fluence may also have come in. One 
element in the Essene view which touches 
New Testament ideas is their condemna- 
tion of swearing—‘ he who cannot find 
credit without invoking the name of God 
stands already condemned’ (Joseph., B./., 
li, 135)—though they cannot have con- 
demned all oaths, since they required 
_ oaths of candidates for admission to the 
order. Anotherelement of interest is their 
repudiation of animal sacrifice. They 
sent gifts to the Temple, but were excluded 
themselves from it on the ground of their 
_ refusal to sacrifice. Since they regarded 
the Mosaic Law with the greatest venera- 
tion, they must have held, as some early 
Christians did, that the laws of sacrifice 
were allegories never meant to be taken 
literally. 

One peculiar Jewish religious commun- 


ity, of which knowledge was recovered | 


only recently from two MSS. at Cambridge, 
is that of the ‘New Covenant.’ Itstarted 


in the 2nd century B.c. before the days of | 


persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes 
as a reform movement in the priesthood at 
Jerusalem. The opposition was so strong 


that the body of reformers took refuge in | 


Damascus under the leadership of some- 
one they called ‘ the Star ’ or ‘ the Law- 


giver.’ The community was apparently | 


still existing in the years immediately 
before the Christianera. It was especially 
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opposed to the Pharisees and the tradition 
of the scribes, and claimed to represent 
the true Israel. Points of interest about 
this community are that, like Jesus, it 
forbade divorce. Its manner of life was 
generally ascetic, and the Messianic hope 
was prominent in its teaching. (See 
Fragments of a Zadokite Work, in Charles, 
ii, 785 ff.) It seems at one time to have 
carried on a propaganda in Palestine. 
The house of Hashmon had risen to 
power as the leaders of the Pious against 


the Hellenists, and it was naturally upon ~ 


the Pharisees that the Hasmonean High 
Priests at first leaned. Yet their real 
affinities, when once established, were 
with the Sadducean aristocracy, and it 
could not fail but sooner or later they 
would openly change sides. Even in the 
days of Judas Maccabeus a significant rift 
had appeared, when Eliakim (Alcimus), 
having been put in as High Priest by the 
Seleucid government, had the support 
of the Pious on the ground that he be- 
longed by descent to the proper line, 
whilst the party led by the Hasmonzan 
brethren were against him. The definite 
breach between the house of Hashmon and 
the Pharisees came under John Hyrcanus. 

The incident, whatever it was, which 
brought on the breach must have come 
as the culmination to a growing discon- 
tent on the part of some of the Pharisees 
at John’s tenure of the High Priesthood. 
That the crimes of Judas Aristobulus, his 
murder of his mother and his brother, 
shocked the conscience of the Jewish com- 
munity, might be inferred from the fact, 
if true, that Aristobulus himself felt bitter 
remorse at the end of his life. The phil- 
hellenism of Aristobulus would also be an 
offence to the Pharisees. (Schirer con- 
jectures that the phil-hellenism, and 
Aristobulus’s connexion with the Sad- 
ducees, were the real offences, and that 
the crimes attributed to him were in- 
ventions of the Pharisees, who wished to 
blacken his memory. The Greek his- 
torians spoke well of him.) But it was 
under Jannzus Alexander that the aliena- 
tion between the Hasmonzan king and 
the Pharisees turned to savage enmity. 
The stories told later of the quarrel are 
trivial and puerile. +Once on the oc- 
casion of the Feast of Tabernacles when 
Jannezus stood at the altar—tradition 
told—he was pelted with the citrons 
which the people carried according to the 
custom of the Feast. The High Priest 
set his Gentile mercenary troops on the 


Jewish crowd, and six thousand of them _ 


were cut down. After the defeat of 
Janneus by the Nabatean king Obedas, 


= , pe 
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when he returned to Jerusalem as a fugi- 
tive, the people, under the guidance of the 
Pharisees, rose against him, and it came 
to six years’ sanguinary civil war—on 
the one side Janneus, king and High 
Priest, with an army of Gentile mer- 
cenaries; on the other side the Jewish 
people under arms. The Jews actually 
called in the help of one of the Seleucid 
kinglets, Demetrius III Eukairos, who 
had got possession of some regions of 
Syria, against the great-nephew of Judas 
Maccabeus. Jannzus suffered a heavy 
defeat and fled to the hills (about 88 B.c.). 
Then camearevulsion offeeling. Perhaps 
Demetrius showed signs of wishing to re- 
establish Seleucid supremacy over Jeru- 
salem; perhaps there had always been a 
party against calling in the Seleucid, who 
had been in a minority before, and now 
got the bulk of popular feeling on their 
side. Large sections of the Jewish forces 
began going over to the cause of Jannzus. 
Demetrius retired, and Jannzus came 
back. But a part of the Jewish army 
still carried on the fight, till Jannzus beat 
them down and re-entered Jerusalem in 
triumph. He had eight hundred of his 
captives, no doubt in large part Pharisees, 
crucified in rows together, so that he could 
enjoy their dying agonies from his palace- 
terraces, where he caroused with the 
women of his harem. 

We hear of no further attempt at revolt, 
after this, on the part of the Pharisees. 
But it is said that on his death-bed 

- Jannzus advised his wife Salome, to whom 
he purposed to bequeath the kingdom, 
to ally herself with the Pharisees. If this 
is historical; it must mean that Jannzeus 
was conscious that public opinion, which 
had grown to great volume in favour of 
the Pharisees after his atrocities, was a 
force with which it would be good state- 
craft to compromise. When the kingdom 
passed in fact to Salome, who also bore 
the Greek name of Alexandra, there came 
a brief period when the Pharisees were 
‘really in the ascendant. The queen 
yielded herself entirely to their direction. 
The later Rabbis looked back upon those 
nine years of Salome’s reign (76 to 67 B.C.) 
as a time of ideal bliss. ‘ The grains of 
wheat were as large as kidneys, the grains 
of barley like olive-kernels, and the beans 
like gold denarii,’ and the rain fell only, 
but then in sufficient quantities, at night. 
Salome could not, of course, inherit the 

_ High Priesthood; that she made over 
to her elder son, Hyrcanus II, a weak 
and feeble-minded creature. Jannzus’s 


iy Aristobulus. ey. é ee 


_ fierce spirit was inherited by the second 


(7) End of the Hasmonean Kingdom.— 
When Salome died, the days of decline 
began for the Hasmonean dynasty, and 
the evil which disintegrated the Jewish 
kingdom was the same as that which 
disintegrated, in the last hundred years 
before the coming of Rome, the other 
royal houses of the Nearer East—strife 
within the royal family. Aristobulus 
tried to oust Hyrcanus from the High 
Priesthood, and he got the priestly aris- 
tocracy on hisside, But the people sided 
with Hyrcanus, and called in the Naba- 
teans. They did not want to see the 
kingship and the High Priesthood com- 
bined any more inone person. Nabatean 
forces together with a Jewish army 
besieged the temple-hill held by Aristo- 
bulus, the priests, and their partisans. 
There lived in Jerusalem in those days 
a man of renowned, piety called Onias 
(Honyah), whose prayers, it was believed, 
could obtain whatever he wished from 
God. The people sought the miraculous 
virtue of his prayers against the de- 
fenders of the temple-hill. But Onias, 
the story says, prayed instead that God 
would listen neither to the prayers of one 
side, nor to those of the other, since the 
one side were His priests, and the other 
side His people. 

But while this civil war m the Jewish 
community was going on, a change came 
over the whole world situation. The 
interval between Greek (Macedonian) 
rule and Roman rule, during which native 
principalities had had a chance in the 
Nearer East, came toitsend. Rome was 
there. In 66 B.c. the general of the 
Republic, Gnaeus Pompeius (Pompey), 
. had conquered the Pontic king in Asia 
and received the submission of the 
Armenian king Tigranes, A few years 
before Tigranes had seemed in a fair 
way to create an Armenian, empire 
which would include Syria and Palestine, 
Now it was for Pompey to arrange the 
_affairs of these countries, as seemed good 
tohimandtotheSenate. In65 Pompey’s 
lieutenant, Scaurus, came, in advance of 
his chief, to Damascus. Both Jewish 
parties tried to buy his support at the 
price of 400 talents. Scaurus provi- 
sionally inclined to Aristobulus, and at 
the word of the Roman the: Nabatean 
forces melted away from Jerusalem, 
But the important thing was to buy the 
| favour of Pompey himself.’ Aristobulus 


| sent him a vine made of gold worth 
| 500 talents, which was afterwards put in — 


the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, 


| In 63 Pompey came to Damascus. Now 


i 


only Hyreanus and Aristobulus ap- 
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peared before him, but representatives 
of the Jewish people begging that the 
Hasmonzan kingship might be abolished, 
and the Jewish state be ruled by a High 
Priest like those of old. 

When Pompey moved south, Aristo- 
bulus, finding that what was expected of 
him was submission, broke away in in- 
dignation and shut himself up inene of 
the strong fortresses, which during the 
recent times of unsettlement had come 
to be a feature of Palestine. The one 
which Aristobulus chose was in the 
Jordan valley and was called, after his 
father, Alexandreion. When Pompey 
followed him there, Aristobulus held him 
fora little in play, and then rapidly moved 
to Jerusalem with the intention of holding 
itagainst the Romans. But on Pompey’s 
arrival soon afterwards before the city, 
Aristobulus’s nerve failed, and he sur- 
tendered his person to the great Roman. 
The priests still tried to hold the Temple- 
hill, and it was three months before 

’ Pompey couldstorm it: Hedidnot touch 
the Temple treasures, but he insisted on 
entering the Holy of Holies—an outrage 
which entered deeply into the heart of 
the people (63 B.c.). 

The Hasmonzan kingdom was abolished. 
Aristobulus Pompey took away with him 
to Rome, so that the ‘ King of the Jews’ 
might walk at his triumph amongst the 
train of captives whom the conqueror 
of the East brought back to exhibit to 
the Roman people. Pompey also carried 
away some thousands of other Jews— 
priests and partisans of the priests—to 
live as slaves in the far-away west. At 
Jerusalem Hyrcanus was left as High 
Priest and civilruler. But he was to bear 
in this latter capacity the title of ethnarch 
only, not that of king. Another power 

_had now arisen in the Jewish community 
which reduced the feeble representative 
of the house of Hashmon to a mere 
figure-head, and for the next sixty years 
it is this power which dominates Jewish 
history. Some sixty years before, John 
Hyrcanus had forcibly incorporated the 
Idumeans in the Jewish community, and 
now it was an Idumzan, Antipater, who 
raised himself, by clever intrigue, to be 
the power behind the throne. Not only 
was Antipater a great man amongst the 


_ _Idumzans but his wife, Cypros, belonged 


to a powerful Jewish family settled 
_ amongst the Nabateans. This gave Anti- 
pater a connexion with the Nabatean 
kingdom, the neighbour, as we have seen, 
- with which the Jews had most to reckon. 


(8) Antipater the Idume@an;— Anti- 
ae pater’s policy was to lean upon 


the. 
10 


Aristobulus had still a for- 
his son 


Romans, 
midable body of partisans: 
Alexander was at large in Palestine, 
with Jewish bandsdevotedtohim. Three 
times within a few years after 63, Alex- 
ander attempted to recover Jerusalem, 
On the first occasion he actually suc- 
ceeded for a moment, and Hyrcanus had 
to flee. But the steady support of the 
Roman governor of Syria gave the pre- 
dominance to Hyrcanus and Antipater. 
Antipater leant upon the Romans, but 
this was no simple policy when the 
Romans themselves became divided. 
From the war between Pompey and Julius 
Cesar which broke out in 49 B.c., to the 
war between Mark Antony and Octavianus 
Cesar, which was ended by the battle of 
Actium in 31 B.c. the chiefs of the Roman 
aristocracy were largely engaged in 
fighting each other with Roman armies 
over the wide area of the empire. Anti- 
pater desired always to be on the side of 
the winner, or at any rate of the nearer 
power, but to steer the course was diffi- 
cult and dangerous. Before the battle of 
Pharsalus Antipater adhered to Pompey, 
and Czsar in Rome set Aristobulus, the 
‘King of the Jews’ free, to go to Palestine 
and recover hisinheritance. Fortunately 
for Antipater, the Pompeians succeeded 
in killing him on his way. After Phar- 
salus, Antipater was, of course, a devoted 
adherent of Cesar’s and led a Jewish force 
to his support in Egypt in 47 B.c. Julius 
Cesar in power showed marked favour to 
the Jews, both in Palestine and in Rome. 
He definitely recognized Antipater as 
ruler of Palestine, side by side with the 
High Priest. He exempted the Jewish 
synagogues all over the empire from the 
law against associations, and took their 
religion under the special protection of the 
Roman government. After the Ides of 
March, 44 B.c., the Roman Jews were 
prominent in the crowds which demon- 
strated in favour of the murdered 
Dictator. 
The predominance of the Idumean at 
Jerusalem was not now attached to Anti- 
pater’s person alone. He had sons ready 
to make that predominance dynastic— 
Phasael the elder, Herod the younger, 
Phasael was given the command. under 
his father in Judea, Herod in Galilee - 
In Galilee Herod came into collision with 
a leader of Jewish guerilla bands, Heze- 
kiah, a forerunner of the Zealots of the. 
ist century A.D. Herod exterminated the — 


| followers of Hezekiah with a strong hand, ~ 
and killed Hezekiah himself. But 


“ 
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Herod was arraigned before the Jerusalem 
Sanhedrin on the charge of having put 
Hezekiah to death without trial. Tomany 
no doubt Hezekiah was a patriot, and the 
house of Antipater agents of the Gentile 
power. Herod came to Jerusalem and 
presented himself before the Sanhedrin 
with an armed following. He escaped con- 
demnation—how precisely, is not clear. 
But he conceived a vindictive hatred 
against the priestly aristocracy and ob- 
tained from the governor of Syria, Sextus 
Cesar, the post of commandant. of 
Samaria and Ccele-Syria, which put con- 
siderable forces at his disposals. With 
these he moved on Jerusalem, to execute 
vengeance on the Sanhedrin. Only the 
entreaties of his father made him hold 
his hand—for a while. 

After the murder of Julius Cesar, Syria 
came temporarily into the power of one 
of the assassins, Gaius Cassius. Policy 
made the house of Antipater for the 
moment anti-Cesarian. When Antipater 
was poisoned by arival magnate, Malichus, 
it was the support of Cassius which enabled 
Antipater’s sons to get Malichus killed 
in turn. Then the anti-Cesarian cause 
went down at Philippi, and the house of 
Antipater was confronted with the victors, 
Mark Antony and Octavianus Cesar. 

(9) Herod.—Herod flew to Bithynia to 
conciliate Antony. Butthe Jewish people 
also saw a singularly favourable moment 
for shaking off the Idumzan yoke. Three 
times they sent desperate embassies to 
Antony as he approached—to Bithynia, 
to Antioch, and to Tyre—entreating that 
the house of Antipater might be deprived 
of its power. Surely it had compromised 
itself too deeply with Cassius for Antony 
now toregard it withfavour. Yet Herod, 
a young man of full-blooded vigour and 
engaging address, succeeded in winning 
over the jovial soldier, Mark Antony. 
Phasael and Herod were established with 
the title of tetrarchs. 

Then in 40 B.c. camea strange diversion. 
Against the invincible Roman power, 
the Lord raised up, so it seemed, a saviour 
in the East, the Parthian, to whom more 


than 100 years later, some of the per- | 


secuted Christians would look, as the 
minister of vengeance on the western 
Babylon. | Parthian armies overran Syria, 
and in alliance with the Parthians a sur- 
_viving son of the Hasmonzan Aristobulus, 
Mattathiah Antigonus, appeared at the 
head of a Jewish band in Judea. Jeru- 
salem opened its doors jubilantly to the 
son of the last Jewish king. Phasael was 
killed by the Parthians. Herod fled to 


wt 
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his fortress of Masada on the Dead Sea, | 


and thence tepaired to Rome. “The old 
Hyrcanus had his ears cut off so as to 
disqualify him for ever for the office of 
High Priest, and was deported to Baby- 
lonia. _The coins of Antigonus bear on 
one side the legend, in Hebrew, ‘ Matta- 
thiah the High Priest, the Commonwealth 
of the Jews,’ and on the other side, in 
Greek, ‘ Of King Antigonus.’ 

The fact that Antigonus had estab- 
lished himself in Jerusalem as a protégé 
of the Parthians meant for Herod that 
he could now count on the support of 
Rome. He was proclaimed by the Senate 
King of the Jews, and it was as king 
that he returned to Palestine. But even 
though the Parthians had to evacuate 
the country, Jerusalem clave to Anti- 
gonus. Herod, strengthened by Roman 
forces under Sosius, Mark Antony’s 
lieutenant in Syria, had to lay siege to the 
city, and for three years it held out against 
him. The Parthian intervention, although 
transient, had broken the spell which had 
held the Jews fascinated before Rome’s 
apparent omnipotence: at any moment, 
they now felt, something wonderful 
might happen, God’s great deliverance 
mightcome. But Herod and the Romans 
did not relax their pressure, and at the 
end of the third year, in 37 B.c., the city 
and Temple had tosurrender. Antigonus 
was beheaded: Herod took up his residence 
in Jerusalem as King of the Jews. A 
bronze coin has been found which bears 
on the reverse ‘C. Sosius Imperator’ 
(‘ Imperator’ then meant simply ‘ vic- 
torious general,’ not ‘emperor’), with 
the figure of a trophy between a male 
and female Jewish captive, and on the 
obverse the head of Antony. 

The relation of the new half-Idumezan, 
half-Jewish dynasty to the old priestly 
aristocracy, whose hearts clung to the 
house of Hashmon, constituted the prob- 
lem of the time. Herod might claim in 
one way to continue the old line; he took in 


37 B.c., as one of his wives, the Hasmonzan 


princess Mariamne, a granddaughter of 
Hyrcanus II. But when the question 
came up of filling the office of High Priest, 


Herod assumed the right to nominate 


whom he would,,and he did not in the 


first instance appoint a member of the 
house of Hashmon. Then the influence 


of Mariamne secured the:appointment of | 
her young brother, a mere boy, Aristo- | 


bulus, but the acclamations of the people 


so disquieted Herod that he had Aristo-_ 
bulus drowned. Ultimately Herod fixed _ 
upon a family of Egyptian Jews, belonging - 


to the priestly stock—the house of Boéthus 


—as the family from whom High Priests 


a 
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should be drawn. Possibly they were 
connected in blood with the older line, 
whose representative, Onias, had taken 
refuge in Egypt. We hear of no attack 
made by the Jerusalem Rabbis upon the 
qualifications of Herod’s High Priests, 
but the fact that the High Priest was now 
a creature of the Idumzan King, who held 
his office only during the King’s pleasure, 
deprived the office of its old prestige. 

In proportion as the priestly aristocracy 
lost power and prestige, the popular in- 
fluence of the Rabbis increased; the men 
who knew and expounded the Law, as 
expert students, took the place of the 
priests as the moral leaders of the 
community. 

When war broke out between Octavianus 
Cesar and Antony in 32 B.c., the Jewish 
state being within Antony’s sphere of 
power, Herod showed himself zealous in 

_the~ service of his overlord. When 
Octavianus Czsar proved the victor in 
31 B.c. Herod had once more to change 
allegiance. Fortunately, he had not been 
fighting directly against Octavian, but 
had been detached by Antony, at the 
wish of Cleopatra, to carry on war against 
the Nabatzans. And once more Herod 
was successful in ingratiating himself 
with the winning power. 

After this, so far as the ruler of Rome 
was concerned, Herod had secured his 
position for good. Octavian—who in 
27 B.c. became the Emperor Augustus— 
not only confirmed Herod in his former 
possessions, but enlarged his kingdom to 
dimensions greater than that of the 
Hasmonean kingdom at its greatest 
extent. It included the whole Palestine 


coast, except Ascalon, and stretched over | 


Batanea, Trachonitis, the Hauran, right 
up to the source of the Jordan at the 
Panium. 

Herod was thus much more than King 
of the Jews: his realm included large 
Gentile populations and illustrious Greek 
cities like Gadara. 


_ paganism in the Greek or Hellenized cities 
of Palestine. Like earlier Hellenistic 
kings, he wanted to be a founder of 
Greek cities. Samaria, destroyed under 
Hyrcanus I, was rebuilt again as a Greek 
city with the new name, Sebaste, given it 
_ in honour of Augustus (the Latin title 

_‘* Augustus’ the Greeks translated by 
‘ Sebastos’). He founded another new 
Greek city on the site of Strato’s Tower, 
which by means of great harbour-works 
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built into the sea, to prevent the accumu- 
lation of silt, he converted for the time 
into the chief port of Palestine. This 
city too he named in honour of the 
Emperor, Cesarea. Heeven built temples 
for the state-worship of the Emperor, one 
at each of the two cities just mentioned, 
and one at the Panium. In Cesarea he 
also built a temple to the Fortune of 
Rome. At Jerusalem itself he excavated 
a theatre in the hillside, though outside 
the city walls, and he built an amphi- 
theatre—presumably for  gladiatorial 
shows |—in the neighbouring plain. But 
his. ambition was to present himself as 
a patron of Hellenism to the Greek world 
far beyond the limits of his kingdom. 
He rebuilt at his own charges for the 
Rhodians the temple of Apollo; he put 
up public buildings at Nicopolis, near 
Actium, the city founded by Augustus 
in memory of his victory; he built colon- 
nades along the principal street of 
Antioch; a portico in Chios, baths at 
Ascalon, and he bestowed gifts on Athens, 
Sparta, Tyre, Damascus and other Greek 
cities. 

His court, housed at Jerusalem in a new 
palace resplendent with marble and gold, 
was Hellenistic, not Oriental, in type. 
Herod himself no doubt wore Greek dress 
and shaved clean—as the fashion of the 
Greco-Roman world was from Alexander 
the Great to the Emperor Hadrian. One 
of his principal courtiers and agents was 
the Greek rhetorician and man of letters, 
Nicolaus of Damascus, from whom we 
have an amusing account how Herod 
under his direction studied first philoso- 
phy, then rhetoric, then history, throwing 
himself into each with the same exuberant 
energy. Nicolaus wrote a history from 
which a large part of Josephus’s account 
of the reign of Herod is taken. 

The religious Jews could not regard 
Herod as a true Jewish king. ‘Yet it was 


| plain that the rule of someone who con- 
And there was no- 
longer any question of converting these | 
populations to Judaism. Herod aspired — 
to combine in his person the patron of 
Judaism in Jerusalem and the patron of | 


formed as far as Herod did to the Jewish 
Law, might be a relative good in the 
circumstances of the time: it might be 
better than direct subjection to a Roman 
official. Itsecured that within Jerusalem 
itself obvious offences against the Law 
should be avoided, that no idols should 
anywhere appear, that the temple-ritual 
and the processes of law should continue 
according to the proper order. Herod 
was also ready to give ample material 
assistance to the people when drought 
created famine. And he made his chief 


| bid for popular approval by rebuilding 
the Temple, presenting himself in the 


character ofa new Solomon. The Temple | 
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courts were extended with the addition 
of magnificent colonnades in the Hel- 
lenistic style, and the central building 
itself raised to a height nearly twice its 
former one. The sensibilities of the 
religious were spared by none but priests 
being permitted to work as builders on 
those parts of the Temple legally acces- 
sible to the priests alone. Trouble only 
arose when Herod placed the figure of an 
eagle over one of the great doors: two 
Rabbis who led a crowd to tear it down 
were burnt at the stake. That the Jews 
were proud of their fine new Temple, 
when it was once made, may be seen from 
the way the Galilean disciples of the Lord 
draw His attention to it in the Gospel and 
try to elicit His admiration (Mark 13.4). 
Yet it did not make them love Herod. 
Whilst the donors of this or that bit of 
decoration added to the Temple had their 
names remembered in tradition in con- 
nexion with their gifts, the connexion of 
the Temple as a whole with Herod was 
not willingly called to mind. No doubt 
Herod’s munificence at Jerusalem and 
elsewhere meant crushing taxation—a 
thing which had made even Solomon 
unpopular. But the Jews did not yet 
have to pay tribute to Cesar, and Herod’s 
money had on it no image of a human 
head. There was no Hebrew legend: 
only, in Greek, ‘ Of King Herod.’ In one 
respect, Jews could not but recognize 
Herod’s value to Judaism. He used his 
influence with the Romans to secure pro- 
tection for the Jewish communities of the 
Dispersion, when they were threatened 
by the enmity of the Greek townsmen 
among whom they dwelt. 

- The attitude of the religious in Jeru- 
salem under Herod was, as a rule, one of 
passive non-co-operation rather than of 
active hostility. We hear of no attempts 
at rebellion. On the other hand, most of 
the Pharisees refused to take the oath of 
allegiance which would have made them 
recognize Herod as their king. They 
were allowed to pay a sum of money 
instead. 

' We have in the ‘ Psalms of Solomon’ 
an expression of Pharisaic piety in the 
daysof Herod. The ‘Psalms ofSolomon’ 
are not pseudonymous, because the com- 
poser never -claims to be Solomon. 
Solomon’s name was only affixed to the 


’ book by a copyist. They speak with feel- 


; ing of the bloodshed perpetrated by the 


] 


+ 


_ fall of the house of Hashmon. There are 
_ allusions to Herod as an alien and a trans- 


af aie pay } 


Romans when Pompey took Jerusalem 
in 63 B.c., and of Pompey’s entry into 
the Temple, but there is no regret for the 
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gressor of the Law. ‘The king in trans- 
gression, the judges in disobedience, and 
the people in sin’ had caused the great 
drought and famine. The Sanhedrin 
judges in appearance according to the 
Law, but its members are hypocrites and 
grossly immoral. Against the dark 
present the psalmist sets a picture of 
the rule of the coming King, a Messiah of 
the right house, a ‘son of David,’ who 
will come to establish righteousness and 
take away sin—abolish it from the holy 
community—and reign gloriously in Jeru- 
salem. 

No doubt the general tranquillity of 
the people under Herod, as compared 
with the rebellions under Jannzus, may 
be partly due to the fact that Herod’s 
power, supported by a strong mercenary 
army of Thracians, Germans, and Gauls, 
and riveted upon the country by his 
system of fortresses—the Herodeion, the 
Alexandreion, Hyrcania, Macherus (the 
royal fortress, east of the Dead Sea, which, 
according to Josephus, was the prison of 
John the Baptist, later on, under Herod 
Antipas), Masada—was greater than that 
of Janneus had been, and made any 
movement of revolt hopeless. 

The priestly aristocracy, who had 
clung to the last representatives of the 
house of Hashmon, remained quiet after 
forty-five of their richest men had been 
put to death by Herod. Soon there were 
no representatives left of the Hasmonezans, 
except Herod’s wife, Mariamne, Herod’s 
sons by Mariamne, and some distant 
cousins, the ‘sons of Babas.’ ~Old 
Hyrcanus II, who had come back from 
Babylonia to Jerusalem, Herod put to 
death in 31 B.c. for fear Octavian, after 
Antony’s fall, might prefer him. 

Then came the intrigues in Herod’s 


_polygamous house which darkened his 


later years and almost drove him mad. 
Mariamne, whom he passionately loved, 
he was induced on a false charge to kill 
(29 B.c.), and, later on (7 B.c.), both his 
sons by Mariamne. Herod also put to 
death the ‘sons of Babas’ (25 B.c.). The 
only persons after this in whose veins ran 
Hasmonzan blood were the children of 
Mariamne’s dead children; one grew up 
to be Agrippa I (the ‘ King Herod * of 
Aci1z2), another was the notorious © 
Herodias. The villain of the story was 
Antipater, Herod’s eldest son, born him 
by a woman he had taken to wife before 
he married Mariamne. Antipater Herod. 
found out in the end, and put to death in 
4 B.C., a few days before his own death. — 
He died between March 13 (eclipse ‘of the ae 
moon) and Apri] 11 (Passover) in 4 B.c., 
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about seventy years old, at Jericho on 
his return from Callirhoé beyond Jordan, 
a place of medicinal waters to which he 
had gone in the vain hope of a cure. 

- (10) Archelaus (4 B.C. to A.D. 6),—The 
kingdom of Herod was broken up after 
his death. His own testament had 
divided it amongst three of his sons by 
different wives, but the decision lay with 
Augustus, and all the three sons, as wellas 
other members of’ the Herodian family, 
were active in Rome, besetting the 
Emperor with conflicting claims, as well as 
an embassy from the Jewish people, 
entreating that they might be delivered 
altogether from the house of Herod, and 
be placed as a community with internal 
self-government, attached to the province 
of Syria, under the Roman imperial legate 
of that province. This request the 
Emperor refused. It was decided that 
one son of Herod, Archelaus, should rule 
Judza, Samaria, and Idumza, with the 
title of ethnarch, not of king; Antipas 
should rule Galilee and Perea with the 
title of tetrarch; and Philip, also with the 
title of tetrarch, the districts of Bataneza, 
Trachonitis, and the Hauran. But Gaza, 
Gadara, and Hippos, as Greek or Hel- 
lenized cities of distinction, should be de- 
tached from the Herodian realm and be 
annexed to the Roman province of Syria. 

The reign of Archelaus in Judea was 
marked by bitter antagonism between 
tuler and people. The moment Herod 
was dead, before even Archelaus had left 
for Rome, the crowds of Jerusalem, 
swelled at the moment by Jews from all 
lands who had come to the passover feast 
of 4 B,c., broke into tumult, stoned the 
royal guards, and were suppressed only by 
amassacre. Whilst Archelaus was absent 


in Rome worse trouble occurred.. Now 


it was a Roman procurator, Sabinus, whose 
oppressions goaded the people into revolt. 
Sabinus with the troops at his disposal 
stormed and robbed the Temple. Then, 
as the nationalist forces grew, the Romans 
were outnumbered and besieged in Herod’s 
palace. At the same time in Galilee, near 
Sepphoris, a certain Judas, the son. of the 
Hezekiah whom Herod had killed, raised 
the standard of independence; another 
leader of bands, Simon, rose in. Perea, 
whilst a third, a shepherd of huge stature, 
called Athronges, ranged the country with 
his following. It is said that each of 
them claimed to be king. The iron 


_ despotism under which the Jews in Pales- 


a time had been living for more than a 


‘ 
1% 
if 


| generation no doubt made them eager to 


see the: king, the Anointed One, who was 
_ to saye Israel, appear. The atmosphere 


c | 


\ c : 
ys 


| to the imperial legate of Syria: the legate 


at that time was charged with Messianic 
excitement, It was the time when Jesus 
was born. The insurrections of 4 B.C. 
were got under by Varus, the legate of 
Syria, at the price of a good deal of 
bloodshed. Two thousand Jews under- 
went crucifixion. Long afterwards in 
the confused memories of the Rabbis the 
‘war of Varus’ remained as a landmark 
of Israel’s agony between the conquest 
by Pompey and the war under Vespasian. 
But when Jesus was a little boy, He must 
have heard people talk about the events 
of 4 B.c. as things quite fresh in mind, 
(11) Judea under Procurators.—After 
nine years of Archelaus’s rule in Galilee 
(A.D. 6) Augustus himself was convinced 
that he was impossible, and banished him 
to Vienna in Gaul (Vienne). Judea was 
put under a Roman official, called a pro- 
curator, or, in Greek, epitropos. (In the 
New Testament Pilate is called hegemon, 
which is not a title in the technical sense, 
but means simply ‘ governor ’ or ‘ officer,’ 
the man in command.) Such a pro- 
curator was of a lower grade than most of 
the governors of provinces, who were of 
senatorial rank, ex-consuls or ex-pretors, 
and was taken from the order of eguztes. 
Only a few provinces, either backward 
and uncivilized ones, or ones of a peculiar 
character like Egypt, were put under men 
chosen from this lower order. The term 
‘ procurator’ meant really a manager of 
property, a steward or bailiff, and the 
Emperor had in all provinces procurators 
who looked after the Emperor’s own 
possessions in each of them. Sabinus, 
just mentioned, had been a procurator of 
this kind. Those procurators were often 
freed slaves, but the procurators who 
governed provinces were of the equestrian 
order. (In A.D. 52 Claudius appointeda 
freed slave, Felix, as procurator of Judxa; 
but that was an innovation.) Their title 
indicated that the province under them 
was part of the Emperor’s estate, and that 
their prime duty was to see that he got 
the properreturnfromit. The procurator 
himself (not, as in the larger provinces, a 


‘questory under the governor) had to levy 


the taxes through native agents, But 
he was not a mere bailiff; his office 


gave him judicial authority, and com-— 


mand over a body of Roman troops. 


Palestine was now under two different 


systems of government: the northern part 


~ 


and the country beyond Jordan was under | 


native princes, Antipas and Philip: Judza, 
Samaria, and Idumea was under direct 


Roman administration. The procurator — 


of Judea was in a sort of subordination 


t 
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~ 
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did not ordinarily interfere in the ad- 
ministration of Juda; but if trouble arose 
in Judza which the procurator could not 
control, then his superior, the legate of 
Syria, stepped in. The procurator’s seat 
of government was not Jerusalem, but 
Cxsarea, though he might come to Jeru- 
salem at the time of the great feasts. 
Then he would reside in Herod's sump- 
tuous gilt palace, which came in conse- 
quence to be called the ‘ pretorium ’ (i.e. 
the headquarters of a Roman governor 
or general). 

There was now a Roman garrison 
stationed permanently in Judea. It 
seems to have numbered five cohorts of 
foot (about 3,000 men) and one ala of 
cavalry (480 men ?), belonging to the 
“auxiliary ’ troops of the Roman Army. 
(The suggestion then that the demoniac 
of Gadara spoke feelingly of a ‘legion’ 
of devils because the people of the country 
had learnt by experience the burden of 
the Roman legions, will not stand. 
There were no legions in Palestine.) The 
“auxiliary ’ troops were not composed of 
men who had the Roman citizenship, as 
the men of the legions were, but were 
recruited from provincials: they had 
lighter armour than the legionaries. The 
Palestine garrison was recruited mainly 
from natives of the country other than 
the Jews, especially men of the two great 
cities of Sebaste (Samaria) and Czsarea. 
These troops were probably part of Herod’s 
old army, taken over by the Roman 
Government. - One cohort was stationed 
at Jerusalem in the fortress called 
Antonia, north of the Temple, under the 
command of a prefectus (called in Greek 
a, chiliarchos, i.e. commander of a thousand 
{Ac 21 34}); the bulk of the troops appar- 
ently at. Czsarea, with smaller detach- 
ments in the various strongholds over the 
country. From Ac 27! we learn that at 
that date (about A.D. 60) one of the cohorts 


stationed in Czsarea had the honorific 


name cohors Augusta. \ 
_. The. first procurator of Judza> was 
Coponius, appointed in A.D. 6, when 
_ Quirinius was appointed for a second time 
legate of Syria. It was the legate’s 
task at that moment to carry through a 
census over the whole of his province, 
including the newly annexed Judza. 
This made trouble.. The Jews were not 
yet accustomed to submitting to a Roman 


census, and the Galilean Judas, together — 


_ with a Pharisee called Sadduk, headed the 


_ bands. of nationalist fighters who tried to 
break the yoke of the Gentiles by force 


tinued to believe that an appeal to the 
sword would some day succeed, and to 
seize every opportunity of carrying on 
guerilla warfare against the hated govern- 
ment. This section henceforward was 
known, in Aramaic, as‘that of the Qana- 
nayya, ‘the Zealous’—a name which in 
Greek was sometimes transcribed, in the 
singular, as Kananaios (Mk 3 }8), some- 
times translated as Zéldiés (Lk 6'*). One 
of the Twelve Apostles of Jesus had be- 
longed to this section. That the taxation 
imposed by the Romans was exceedingly 
heavy we may learn from the fact that 
in A.D. 17 the Jews petitioned the Emperor 
for its alleviation (Tacitus, Ann., ii, 42). 

The next three successors of Coponius 
(A.D. 6 to 9) as procurators of Judea were 
Marcus Ambibulus (a.p. 9 to 12), Annius 
Rufus (A.D. 12 to 15), and Valerius Gratus 
(A.D. 15 to 26). In a.D. 26 there came, as 
the fifth procurator, Pontius Pilatus. 
This relatively obscure member of the 
equestrian order, when-he set out from 
Rome in that year for the province as- 
signed him in the East, would have been 
astonished to learn that the appointment 


‘was to bring him a fame far beyond that 


of the Emperor himself, and that in ages 
to come his name would be repeated every 
day all over the world. The Emperor 
was now Tiberius, who had succeeded his 
stepfather in A.D. 4. 


Pontius Pilate, if we judged him only 


by his conduct on the supreme occasion 
which was to make his name immortal, 
we should suppose to have been a man 
with good dispositions, but fatally weak 
in yielding to popular clamour. That, 
however, is not the character given him 
by his contemporary, Philo of Alexandria, 
or by Josephus. 
unbending. temperament, implacable 
harshness coupled with self-willed ob- 
stinacy.’ Cruelty rather than weakness 
was what Jewish memory associated with 
him, and St. Luke gives an indication. of 
this when he mentions Pilate’s mingling 
the blood of certain Galileans with their 
sacrifices. But aman by nature ruthless 
might well not like condemning to cruci- 


fixion a man whom he believed innocent, . 


and a man by nature obstinate might well 
give way to popular clamour if what 


seemed only a minor point—the cruci-. 
fixion of a deluded Jewish visionary— 
was involved. To have a Jewish crowd, 
mad with excitement, yelling round his | 


official seat, was an experience which 


began quite early for Pilate, within a few 
weeks of his arrival, and on that occasion 


Philo calls him ‘of | 


of arms (Ac 5%’). The attempt failed, 
ut a. sect 


oth 


ion of the Jewish people con- 


- The ground of trouble then was that Pilate 


too, in Czsarea, Pilate yielded in theend. 
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had causell the cohort entering Jerusalem 
as garrison to carry with them their 
ordinary standards which had on them 
images of the Emperor. Again, he had 
the experience in Jerusalem, when he used 
some of the Temple treasure in order to 
construct an aqueduct to Jerusalem, 
which was really needed. That time 
Pilate got the better of the crawd by 
ordering his soldiers to bludgeon their 
heads. A good many were killed. 

Some five years after the crucifixion of 
Jesus (A.D. 35) Pilate set a body of soldiers 
upon a great crowd of Samaritans who 
had gathered at the foot .of Mount 
Gerizim, where a would-be prophet had 
promised to unearth some sacred vessels 
which had belonged to the Samaritan 
Temple before its destruction. Numbers 
of Samaritans were cut down or put to 
death, after capture, by Pilate. But the 
Samaritans appealed to Vitellius, the 
legate of Syria, and convinced him that 
the crowd had had no seditious purpose. 
Vitellius sent Pilate to Rome to answer 
for the atrocity. And so Pilate passes 
from the scene where he had stood for a 
moment in the light of history into dark- 
ness. What happened to the ex-pro- 
curator after this—though ancient legend 
and modern fiction have made efforts of 
imagination—is unknown. 

(12) Herod Antipas (4 B.C. to A.D. 39).— 
All the time that Archelaus and the first 
five Roman procurators were ruling in 
Southern Palestine, the other two of 
Herod’s sons, Antipas and Philip, were 
ruling in the north and east. Herod 
Antipas was the son of Herod by a 
Samaritan woman, Malthake. He was 
tetrarch of two regions—Galilee west of 
the Jordan and the Lake of Gennesaret, 
and Perea east of the Jordan below 
Scythopolis—which were not in contact, 
since the territory of the Greek cities 
of the Decapolis (Gadara, etc.) was now 
detached from any Herodian rule, so 
that to go from Galilee to his castle 
Macherus on the Dead Sea, Antipas had 
to cross territory not his. If we combine 
the Gospel account of John the Baptist’s 
death with what Josephus tells us, we 
must suppose that the Herodian court 
was residing in Macherus on that birthday 
of Herod’s when his stepdaughter Salome 
danced before him. In Galilee Herod 
created a new city for his capital, Tiberias 
on the Sea of Galilee, called after the 
Emperor. It was a city of Hellenistic 
type with the political forms of a Greek 
city-state, a stadium, and a royal palace 
adorned by Greek art and offensive to 
the Jews because of.the representations 
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of men and animals. The citizens of 
Tiberias were a mixed multitude of Greeks 
and Hellenized Syrians. Jews commonly 
avoided the city; there was a belief that 
beneath its streets and buildings were 
ancient graves contact with which would 
defile. In the story of Jesus, Tiberias, 
the greatest city of Galilee, is not so much 
as mentioned. Yet some Jews lived in 
it, since it had, amongst its buildings, 
a large synagogue. Another town in 
Perea which Herod Antipas fortified he 
called Livias, after Tiberius’s mother. 
The first wife of Herod Antipas was 
a daughter of the Nabatean king 
Aretas IV. At Rome there lived a son 
of King Herod’s by a wife called Mariamne, 
not the famous Mariamne, but the 
daughter of a High Priest who came of 
an Alexandrine Jewish family; this man 
was himself called Herod, and had married 
his half-niece Herodias, a daughter of 
Aristobulus, the son of the famous 
Mariamne, epee gah by some part 
of her blood a Hasmonzan. Herodias 
had. borne Herod a daughter, Salome. 
Once when Herod Antipas was in Rome 
he proposed to Herodias that she should 
leave her husband, Herod son of Mariamne, 
and marry him, Herod Antipas. She 
agreed, and after Antipas’s existing wife, 
hearing what was afoot, had fled in in- 
dignation to her father, King Aretas, 
Herodias came with Salome from Rome 
and married Antipas in Galilee. It was 
this that provoked the earnest denuncia- 
tions of John the Baptist. The evange- 
list (Mk 6 1”) calls Herodias’s first husband 
‘Philip,’ but this is probably a slip of 
memory, due to the fact that Salome 
later on married her great-uncle Philip, 
Antipas’s brother, thetetrarch of Batanea. 
There is no evidence that Herod, son of 
Mariamne, had Philip as a second name. 
Antipas’s marriage with Herodias made 
King Aretas his enemy, and in A.D. 36 
it came to war, in which Antipas suffered 
a severe defeat, and had probably to 
surrender some of his territory east of 
Jordan to the Nabatzeans. The Romans 
would not have looked on to see a client- 
prince despoiled, had it not been that at 
that moment (A.D. 37) Tiberius died, and 
Vitellius, the legate of Syria, disliked 
Antipas. 


Gaius, nicknamed Caligula, the © 


half-mad creature who succeeded, was a ~ 


personal friend of another member of the 
house of Herod. This was a full-brother 
of Herodias, Herod Agrippa (Agrippa I), 
to whom Caligula gave the tetrarchy of 


his late uncle Philip and the title of King. 


In A.D. 39, when Antipas was in Rome 
with Herodias, Agrippa, wishing to get his 
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uncle Antipas out of the way, sent the 
Emperor accusations against him, in- 
cluding the charge that he was conspiring 
with the Parthians. Caligula banished 
AntipastoLyons. Herodias, as Agrippa’s 
sister, might, if she had liked, have re- 
mained in Palestine in the enjoyment of 
her possessions. She preferred to follow 
her husband into exile—one creditable 
action to be set against her crimes. 
Antipas’s realm Caligula made over to 
Agrippa—as Agrippa had hoped. 

(13) Philip and Lysanias—Philip the 
tetrarch ruled the country east of the 
Jordan, the old Bashan, from Perea to 
the source of the Jordan, from 4 B.c. to 
A.D. 34, a country with a mainly Gentile 
population. He has the best reputation 
of the Herodian princes: Josephus gives 
him a character of kindliness and justice. 
Some of his coins have the image of 
Tiberius, which his father and brother 
had to avoid to spare Jewish sensibilities. 
About A.D. 29 Philip, at the age of about 
fifty, married his great-niece Salome, 
then a girl of about nineteen. (Since 
Salome’s second husband was her first- 
cousin Aristobulus, the son of Herod of 
Chalcis, and since Aristobulus was made 


by Nero King of Lesser Armenia, we have | 
| Judza were allowed by the Romans to 


a portrait of Salome preserved on one of 
his coins.) Like his father and brother, 
Philip was a maker of cities. Panias, at 
the source of the Jordan, he enlarged 
and refounded as Czsarea_ Philippi 
(Mk 82’). The Bethsaida which stood by 
the Jordan where it flows into the Sea of 
Galilee, he rebuilt as Julias. Philip’s 
dominions contained one settlement of 
Jews destined some day to be of note—a 
colony of Jews from Babylonia estab- 
lished by King Herod in Trachonitis, 
under the chieftainship of a certain 
Zamaris. Jakim, the son of Zamaris, and 
Philip, the son of Jakim, who were in their 
turn chiefs. of this colony, were the most 
powerful persons in the lands which made 
up Philip’s tetrarchy. 


Luke notices, at the time of John the ‘ 


Baptist’s coming forward (A.D. 28), 
Lysanias the ‘tetrarch of Abilene’ in 
addition to the two Herodian tetrarchs. 
Abila was a town near the ridge of the 
Antilibanus where it is crossed by the 
road between Damascus and Heliopolis. 
Before 36 B.c. almost the whole Lebanon 
had formed a tetrarchy under Lysanias I, 
with its capital at Chalcis. 
was killed by Mark Antony in 34 B.C. 
at Cleopatra’s instigation, because she 
wanted to get possession of all his princi- 
pality. — : 
Abilene, the region attached to Abila, 


Lysanias I | 


was only a small part of the tetrarchy 
which had been ruled by Lysanias I. 
In A.D. 28 it must have been ruled by a 
younger Lysanias, a grandson perhaps of 
Lysanias I, who although his dominion 
was so much smaller, was still called 
“tetrarch.’ No writer outside Luke 
notices the existence of this petty prince 
of the Lebanon. Buta Greek inscription 
has been found near Abila (Schiirer, 
Geschichte d. jitd. Volkes [4th edition], i, 
718), which cannot be earlier than A.D. 14, 
and may be as late as A.D. 29, and which 
was put up by someone who calls himself 
the ‘ freedman of Lysanias the tetrarch.’ 
It is conceivable that a man aged sixty 
or seventy in A.D. 16 might have been the 
slave of someone who had died fifty years 
before, but it seems more probable that 
the inscription points to a younger 
Lysanias, who was also ‘ tetrarch.’ 

(II) Inner Conditions in Palestine— 
Having now surveyed the princes and 
governors who ruled over Palestine from 
the establishment of an independent 
Jewish state to the removal of Pontius 
Pilate and Herod Antipas, we must see 
what we can of the inner organization of 
the Jewish people. 

(x) The High Priests—The Jews in 


continue as a community in the mair 
autonomous under their Jewish authori- 
ties—an ‘aristocracy,’ Josephus calls it 
(Ant., xx, 251). In A.D. 6 Quirinius, 
the legate of Syria, appointed as High 
Priest a certain Annas or (as Josephus 
transcribes his name) Ananos. He held 
the office from A.D. 6 to 15, and remained 
after vacating it one of the men of greatest 
power and standing in Jcrusalem. Five 
sons of his at different times all held the 
High Priesthood, and Joseph ben ha-Qay- 
yafa (Caiaphas), High Priest from about 
A.D. 18 to 36, is stated by St. John (18 1%) 
to have married Annas’s daughter. The 
old Annas, although no longer formally 
High Priest, continued to have an in- 
fluence, which made it possible to speak 
of him as if he were (Lk 3?; Ac 4°). 
Other aristocratic families indeed besides 
the ‘sons of Annas’ often saw the High 
Priesthood held by one or other of their 
members, but no family reckoned so many 
High Priests in its roll as the family of 
Annas could do when his son, the younger 
Annas, became High Priest in 4.D.62. 

The family left evil associations in 
Jewish memory. In one passage of the 
Talmud, which laments concerning the 
High Priests of the last century before 


| the destruction of Jerusalem, and begins, 


“Woe is me for the house of Boéthus, 
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because of their club!’ we find, ‘ Woe is me 
for the house of Hanan (Annas) because of 
their serpent-hissing !’ (Schirer, [4th 
edition], i, 576). 

(2) The Great Sanhedvin.—lt stands 
to reason that both in pre-Maccabean 
days and after the establishment of the 
Hasmonezan state there must have been 
a council of notables to act with, and 
under, the chief of the state, the High 
Priest, in political and judicial decisions. 
The priestly aristocracy, who probably 
largely corresponded with the wealthy 
class, would naturally furnish most of the 
members of such a council. But we can 
only see it dimly in chance references by 
our books to the ‘senate (in Greek, 
gerusia) of the nation,’ or to the ‘ elders 
of the people.’ At the time of Christ the 
great council in Jerusalem which was the 
chief judicial authority, under the pro- 
curator, for the Jews of Palestine, was 
called by the Greek name synhedrion, 
transmuted in Aramaic into sanhedrin. 
The later Rabbinical books (after a.D. 200) 
have a great deal to say about the Jeru- 
salem Sanhedrin in the earlier part of the 
Ist century: unfortunately much of this 
is simply pedantic legal theory, a descrip- 
tion of what, in the opinion of the Rabbis, 
ought to have been, not a real tradition of 
whatwas. There wasatendency tothrow 
back to the Sanhedrin before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem characteristics of the 
Béth-Din (House of Judgement), which 
after the destruction of Jerusalem served 
as a sort of substitute for it—a body of 
Rabbis which met at Jabneh to pronounce 
judgements on disputes in the Jewish 
community, but judgements which could 
not be enforced, if the parties did not 
voluntarily submit to them. In the 
Sanhedrin the preponderant element was 
drawn from the Sadduczan priesthood, 
and its president was the High Priest: 
the Béth-Din of Jafneh was an assembly 
of Rabbis, presided over by a Rabbi. 
It is probably true that, like the Béth-Din, 
the Sanhedrin consisted of seventy-one 
members, because that was the proper 
number for a Jewish assembly, after the 
pattern of the Council in Nui1!*. We 
do not know how new members were 
chosen to fill up vacancies. In addition 
to men of the priestly aristocracy (the 
‘ chief-priests ’ of the Gospels), the San- 
hedrin had a certain number of members 


who sat in it by virtue of their special. 
. knowledge of the Law, men of the class 
‘called in the Gospels grammateis, ‘ scribes.’ 
_. We have no contemporary documents to 
_ show what the Jews of the time of Christ 


them in Aramaic or Hebrew. (The term 
s6phrim [Hebrew], saphrayya [Aramaic] 
was confined by later usage to the wise 
men of an earlier age, but this may not 
have been so in the time of Christ. _Con- 
temporary Rabbis are called in the 
Mishna hakaémim [‘ wise men’], and the 
vocative ‘Rabbi’ had come to be used as 
a title in speaking of a teacher of the 
Law.) But we know that when they 
spoke to them, they usually addressed them 
as ‘ Rabbi’ or ‘ Rabbfini,’ (“ My Master’), 
and sometimes, perhaps, as ‘ Mari,’ — 
‘ Marana’ (‘ My lord,’ ‘Our lord’). Prob- 

ably most of the scribes sitting in the 
Sanhedrin were Pharisees. The Phari- 
sees had behind them a great volume of 
public opinion, to which the priests had 
often toconform. A third element in the 
Sanhedrin consisted of men called ‘ elders ’ 
—men, probably, who, though belonging 
neither to the priestly aristocracy nor to 
the class of scribes, had wealth or social 
position which gave them importance. 
The area within which the authority of 
the Sanhedrin could be enforced was 
limited to the eleven toparchies—Jeru- 
salem, Gophna, Akrabatta, Thamna, 
Lydda, Emmaus, Pella, Idumza, Engaddi, 
Herodeion, Jericho. In Galilee and be- 
yond, its judgements might have moral 
influence, but had no compulsory force. 
(It would, therefore, only have been by 
the local synagogues of Damascus volun- 
tarily acceding to the suggestion of the 
High Priest that followers of Jesus in 
Damascus would have been delivered 
bound to Saul [Acg?].) In Judza, 
matters of lesser importance might be 
settled in the local courts outside Jeru- 
salem; graver matters, or matters in which 
the local courts could: not agree, were 
judged by the Great Sanhedrin—es- 
pecially, it would seem, religious offences 
such as blasphemy. How precisely the 
line was drawn we do not,know. The 
king, and afterwards the Roman pro- 
curator, had, of course, a force at his 
disposal which could override’ the San- 
hedrin. There was nothing to prevent 
king or procurator from putting to death 
whom he would: Herod killed, as we 
saw, forty-five priestly aristocrats, per- 
haps more than half the Sanhedrin 
itself. The question how far the San- 
hedrin had the power to inflict capital 
punishment is a difficult one. According 
to Jn 18 *!; it had not the power in A.D. 30. 
But how much we are to infer from that 
statement is doubtful. There are indica- 
tions on the other side that the Sanhedrin ~ 
did have the power to inflict the death- © 


_ called these ‘ scribes,’ when they spoke of'| penalty on occasions between A.D, 6 and ( 
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7°. A statement in a Rabbinic book, 
which has been thought to confirm the 
statement in St. John (Schiirer, ii, 200, 
note 72), proves on examination incapable 
of being so used (Juster, ii, 133). The 
problems raised by the double trial of 
Christ cannot be solved with our in- 
adequate data. 

The punishment of scourging, on the 
other hand, the Sanhedrin unquestionably 
could inflict upon Jews in Judea (Ac 5 4°). 
It had its own body of police for .effect- 
ing arrests (Mk 14 #; Ac 4%, 5 1% 18), 
(According to St. John, when the Lord 
was arrested, the Jewish police were ac- 
companied by a body of Roman troops 
under the prefectus: the Synoptists say 
nothing about this.) Over Roman citi- 
zens it had no jurisdiction, except in the 
case of a Roman entering the precinct of 
the Temple forbidden to Gentiles. The 
Jewish authorities are said in that case to 
have had the power of inflicting death 
even on a citizen of Rome (Joseph., 
Bop. cvi, 126). 

How far the Sanhedrin was subject to 
the dictation of the Roman authorities 
we cannot know. In Ac 22 °° we find the 
prefectus of the Roman garrison in the 
castle Antonia, which commanded the 
Temple, convoking the Sanhedrin in order 
to examine St. Paul. One mark of the 
subjection of the head of the Jewish state 
to the Gentile power was that, from 
A.D. 6 to 36, the prefectus kept the 
festal robes of the High Priest in the 
castle, and delivered them to him only 
on the three great Feast Days and on 


the Day of Atonement (Joseph., Axt., | 


Xvili, 90 ff.). 

(3) Local Tyribunals.—Outside Jeru- 
salem, in the Jewish towns and villages 
of Palestine, local bodies had jurisdiction 
in such matters as did not require to 
be brought before the Great Sanhedrin 
of Jerusalem. In each town there was a 
council (in Greek boulé), which had the 
power of imprisoning robbers (Joseph., 

B.J., ii, 273).. In Mt5%,. the ‘ judge- 
- ment’ spoken of is probably the judge- 
ment of a local judicial body in contrast 
_ with the ‘council,’ i.e. the Jerusalem 
Sanhedrin. Even the villages had prob- 
ably village authorities who could exercise 
police authority and adjudge local dis- 
putes. The smallest number of which a 
local judicial body could consist was 
probably seven. When Josephus gives 
as an ordinance of Moses what is found 
_ nowhere in the Pentateuch—that in every 


tors is probably simply ascrib- 


. 


p there should be seven men to- 
thority with two Levites as_| 


ing a Mosaic origin to the arrangements 
he found existing in his own time (Ant., 
iv, 214). According to the Mishna, a 
“small sanhedrin’ consisted of twenty- 
three persons, and such a small sanhedrin 
might be constituted“in any place with 
a population of 120 (or, according to 
one Rabbi, 230) or over., But the ideal 
schemes of the Mishna often do not 
correspond with any state of things which 
had ever really existed. 

(4) The Temple Administration —The 
charge of the Temple, its ritual and its 
order, was left by the Romans to the 
Jewish priests. The priesthood was 
divided into twenty-four divisions, which 
ministered by rotation, each for a week 
atatime. InLk1® the division of Abia 
Was On service when Zacharias had his 
vision in the Temple. The Levites were 
divided analogously into twenty-four 
divisions. Ineach division the respective 
functions of subdivisions and of individ- 
uals were assigned daily by the casting of 
lots. The two great sacrifices each day 
were the ‘perpetual (famfd)’. burnt- 
offering, in which the victim was a lamb, 
offered at dawn on the brazen altar in 
the court before the doors of the Temple 
itself, on behalf of the community, and 
the corresponding burnt offering in the 
afternoon. The High Priest did not 
officiate at these sacrifices, unless he 
desired todoso. He was under no obliga- 
tion to officiate except on the Day of 
Atonement, when he offered the sin- 
offering on the people’s behalf. But the 
daily burnt offering was accompanied 
by the ‘High Priest’s meal offering,’ 
which, according to Lev 66, the High 
Priest was bound to offer daily. Even 


this the High Priest was not compelled - 


by later practice to offer in person: it was 
enough if he provided the offering and 
it was offered in his name. As a rule, 
the High Priest officiated only on Sabbaths 
and’ Feast Days. The language of Heb 
7 *7_‘ who needeth not daily, like those 
High Priests, to offer up. sacrifices, first 
for his own sins, and then for the sins of 
the people ’—must not be pressed. The 
sin-offering which the High Priest was 


bound to offer was an annual, nota daily, _ 
sacrifice: the drink offering which the, | 
‘High Priest in theory offered daily was 


not a sin offering. — So yleysaetie 
The priest next in rank to the High 


-Priest had, in Aramaic, the title S’gan. ¥ 
Schiirer conjectures that he was identical © 


with the ‘captain (strategos). of. the 


Temple’ spoken.of inthe New Testament. __ 
If so, he would have had command 
of the Temple guards, with subordinate = 
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s’gantm under him, and been responsible 
for keeping order, making arrests, etc. 
The rank and file Temple guards consisted 
of Levites. Philo tells us (De prem. 
sacevdotum, 6) that one body of guards 
was regularly stationed at the gates of 
the outer court, another at those of the 
inner court, and another employed on 
patrol duty all over the Temple area. 
Since a great mass of treasure was 
deposited in the Temple, the priests whose 
charge it was to watch over these riches 
and keep account of the Temple funds 
were officials of importance. They were 
called in Hebrew gizbavim, and in Greek 
gazophylakes. Their chief had one of 
the highest places in the hierarchy. The 
subordinate ministers in this department 
also will have been Levites. : 
The revenues of the priesthood con- 
sisted in a number of dues which it was 
a religious duty of the people to pay. 
The principal one was the tthe. A Jew 
was supposed to pay this tithe on ‘ every- 
thing which served for food or is stored 
up or grows out of the ground.’ The 
tithe, however, was paid in the first 


instance to the Levites, and the Levites | 
had to pay a tithe of the tithe to the | 


priests. Yet it is unlikely that the priest- 
hood as a whole was a rich class. The 
payment of the tithe was left to the 
conscience of the individual Jew, and 
though the Pharisees were extremely 


particular about it (Mt 23 *), not a few | 


Jews obviously were negligent. Many of 
the country priests may have been quite 
poor men. The priestly aristocracy was 
no doubt rich, but their riches will have 
been amassed by other ways than by the 
dues paid legally to the priests as such, 
and have consisted largely in great family 
possessions. 

(5) Taxes and Customs: the Publicans.— 
The system of levying taxes and customs 
by farming out the business by auction 
to contractors had been common in the 
Hellenistic monarchies. In Judea the 
direct taxes were collected by officials 
acting for the Roman government, but 
the system of farming out was maintained 
for the customs. The contractors had to 
bind themselves to pay the government 
a named sum for the several customs, 
and make their profit on what they could 
collect-over and above that. The system 
inevitably led to oppressions and illegal 
demands on the part of the customs- 
farmers and of their subordinate agents. 


This, not only the fact that they were 
collecting money for the Gentile rulers, 


made the telénai, as they were called in 


- Greek (in Latin publicani, whence our 


New Testament ‘ publicans’), intensely 
hated by the Jews. Only those Jews who 
cared nothing for the good opinion of 
their society would undertake such a 
work, and the ‘ publicans ’ were in conse- 
quence generally people of sucha character 
as made it natural to couple them with 
“sinners. There must have been a 
custom-house at Jericho, near the frontier 
between Judea and the dominions of 
Herod Antipas beyond the Jordan, where 
Zaccheus was employed (Lk19?7). The 
same system for collecting customs was 
followed in the Galilean dominions of 
Antipas: the receipt of custom at Caper- 
naum (Mk 2 '4) will have been for goods 
imported from the dominions of Philip 
on the other side of the Lake. 

(6) The Jews of Greco-Roman Times.— 
In thinking of the Jews of those centuries 
—from the war of independence under 
Judas Maccabeus in the 2nd century B.c. 
to the rebellion under Bar-Koziba in the 
2nd century A.D., we must beware of 
applying to them the picture of the Jew 
familiar in later ages. The Jews were 
not then a people specially connected 
with trade and finance; it was. under the 
later Christian Roman Empire, when a 
number of occupations hitherto open to 
Jews were closed to them, that the Jews 
concentrated upon the handling of money 
and developed the extraordinary apti- 
tudes, and sometimes the vices, afterwards 
associated with theirname. In Palestine, 
the occupations of the Jewish population 
at that time were mainly agricultural, 
and though the Jews of the Dispersion 
were engaged in trade of various kinds, 
they were not marked out from Gentile 
traders by any peculiar cunning. ‘ We 
are not a commercial people,’ Josephus 
could write at the end of the rst century 
A.D. (Contra Apion, i, 60). We have in 
Pagan writers a considerable volume of 
bad names applied to the Jews; but it is 
remarkable that they are never attacked 
in antiquity as usurers. The modern 
caricature of the Jew often represents 
him as a man whose back has been bowed 
by long servitude and by sedentary pur- 
suits. The Jews of those days were 
especially valued, or feared, as soldiers. 
The Jews found at Elephantine in the 
5th century B.c. are soldiers ; the Ptolemies 
brought masses of Jews from Palestine 
to settle on the land in Egypt as military 


colonists; at the end of the 2nd century — 


B.c. Ptolemaic armies are commanded 


by Jewish generals; the 2,000 Jewish — 


families transported by Antiochus III 
from Babylonia to Asia Minor are to 


serve as a military garrison. Jews and 


‘ 
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Gauls were especially valued by the 
Greek kings of the East as mercenaries, 
both peculiarly reckless fighters. In the 
war of independence under Judas Macca- 
beus, Jewish bands broke armies of the 
government often much superior to them 
in arms and numbers, just as the fanatical 
Mahdists of the Sudan did the Egyptian 
forces sent against them in 1881 and 1882. 
The thing regularly charged against the 
Jews by Gentile anti-Semitic writers is 
not financial cunning, but fierce turbu- 
lence. They are a people terrible to 
control. When the Roman forces in 
the sixties of the 1st century a.p. came 
into conflict with the Zealot bands in 
Galilee, they had not elsewhere met so 
formidable a foe, The desperate fighting 
of these men, possessed with a religious 
madness which made them insensible to 
death or wounds, gave them a reputation 
in Rome like. that which the Mahdists 
had in England, when Kipling wrote his 
poem about Fuzzy-wuzzy who ‘broke 
a British square,’ It is probable that 
when Epictetus gives ‘ the Galileans’ as 
an instance of the fanatical contempt of 
death, he is referring not to the Christians, 
as is commonly supposed, but to the Gali- 
lean Zealots who were being talked about 
in Rome. (The application of the term 
‘Galilean’ to Christians seems to have 
been an innovation of the Emperor Julian 
the Apostate: there is no instance of it 
in the time of Epictetus.) We should 
picture the Jews of those days as more 
like Afghans—turbulence,  fierceness, 
cruelty even, combined with the in- 
durated conviction of a monotheistic 
faith, heroic self-devotion—the ghazis of 
the Indian North-West Frontier, whose 
charge a bullet-wound which would cripple 
an ordinary man is often unable to arrest. 
Then we understand the greatness of the 
conflict waged between Rome and the 
Jews from A.D. 67 to 70, the real fear felt 
by the Roman world for this people 
ramifying through the Empire, with the 


‘possibility that the masses of Jews be- 


. 


_ dustry was predominant: salted fish were | 
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yond the Euphrates might joinin. Those 
were no people of bowed backs, no money- 
lenders and dealers in old clothes, who 
made the Greco-Roman world tremble 
in the years before 70, so that the ultimate 
victory over them seemed the deliverance 


from a great peril, one of the great actions © 


in the history of Rome. - 
_ (7) Economic Conditions—The Jewish 


_ people in Palestine, it has just been said, 


were mainly agricultural — producing 
soa vegetables, fruit, wine, oil, honey. 


exported, hence a town on the seashore had 
the name Tarichea (Greek tavichos, salted 
fish). But there was alsosome manufactur- 
ing industry. One town in Transjordania 
specialized in dyeing ; Sepphoris in Galilee 
was a town of weavers; Nazareth ap- 
parently a town of carpenters. 

The cultivation of the land was done 
largely by smallholders, middle-class 
peasants, living in villages and country 
towns. There were a few large estates 
which might be managed by the steward 
of a rich man often absent, but such large 
estates were exceptional in Palestine. 
The younger sons of peasants, unable to 
inherit the paternal plot, might often 
work as hired labourers on the estates of 
richer men. The parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen points to the existence of 
tenant farmers who received seed, im- 
plements, and beasts of burden from the 
proprietor, and had to render him a pro- 
portion of the produce. 

Richer Jews kept-slaves, both fellow- 
Hebrews and alien ‘Canaanites.’ The 
Hebrew slave was in a markedly better 
position: he had to be liberated at the 
end of six years, for one thing. The non- 
Jewish slave had practically no rights, 
and was completely at his master’s 
mercy, though there might be cases (as in 
the household of Gamaliel II) where the 
relations of master and slave were kindly 
and affectionate. (See Klausner, Jesus 
of Nazareth, 174 ff.). 

(8) The Synagogue —lIf worldly power 
in the Judea of the time of Jesus belonged 
still to the Sadducean priesthood who 
predominated in the Sanhedrin, the 
Pharisaic scribes had much greater in- 
fluence over the hearts and minds of the 
people. In the countries of the Dis- 
persion, where the Jews had no Temple, 
their religion had found another com- 
munal centre in the synagogue. In 
Palestine, in Jerusalem itself, synagogue 
worship. had established itself side by 
side with temple worship. The Jew 
resorted to the Temple to offer sacrifice 
and join in ritual prayer and praise, but 


-heresorted to thesynagogue forinstruction 


in the precepts and the verities of his 
religion. It was in the synagogue, not 
in the Temple, that the Law was read 
and expounded in Aramaic. The Temple 
‘was the sphere of the priest, thesynagogue | 
the sphere of the scribe. And the decline 

in the prestige of the priesthood, since 
High Priests were set up and pulled down 

at the pleasure of Herod and Gentile 

governors and the priestly aristocracy had ~ 


forfeited popular respect by their pride — 


and worldliness, made the influence of the 
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scribe all the greater. Through the 
synagogue, too, it is probable that Jewish 
children received instruction in reading 
and in the elements of their religion— 
possibly already in the time of Jesus 
through the Khazzan, the subordinate 
synagogue official who acted as a kind of 
sacristan, as was later the case. When 
the Temple was gone, Judaism could still 
go on as a communal religion, resting on 
the synagogue: and when the rule of 
priests was gone, the scribes, that is, the 
Rabbis, ruled alone. 

(9) Eminent Rabbis—The Rabbinic 
tradition represented the great teachers 
from the days of Jannzus to those of 
Christ as a series of ‘ pairs.’ The ‘ pair’ 
who covered the early days of Herod (to 
about 20 B.c.) were Euthalion (in the 
Mishna written as Abtalion, the first 
syllable being perhaps pronounced Av, 
and the diphthong at the beginning of 
the name, in its Greek form, Ev—as in 
modern Greek) and Shemaiah— Pollion 
and Samaias in our present text of 
Josephus. 

They were succeeded by the much more 
famous pair, Hillel and Shammai, whose 
activity extended to abouta.p.20. Hillel 
was afterwards glorified in tradition as the 
typical saint of Judaism. He came. to 
Palestine from the Babylonian Jewry 
asa young man. Although to this extent 
a stranyer, Hillel established his prestige 

in Jerusalem—it is said by solving a 
problem which had nonplussed the lead- 
ing Jerusalem Rabbis of the family of 
Bathira, the problem what the Law pre- 
scribed when the Passover fell on a 
Sabbath. Already probably in the days 
of Hillel, the distinction between Halakhah 
and Aggadah, familiar to later Judaism, 
was articulated. The rule determined 
by the Rabbis for action in accordance 
with the Law, in all imaginable circum- 
stances, was Halakhah (‘ Walking’): 
explanations of the Scripture narrative 

aH or doctrine about the spiritual world was 

Aggada (‘Showing’) Halakhah was the 

‘more important: of two: Judaism has 

5 Ns always tended to lay a greater stress on 

te action according to the commandment 


Ws than.on a particular form of belief. In 
_ the sphere of Aggada the speculations of 
__ _ Rabbis had large liberty to range. The 
ap ies _ obligatory dogmas were few—practically © 
ia: only the Unity of God, the verbal in- 
Ra _ spiration of the Scriptures, and the Resur- 
ie. rection of the dead. The dogma of the 
Ne: Han ‘verbal inspiration of Scripture would, of 
fe _ course, have made a good deal of belief 
A obligatory, as afterwards it did in Pro-— 


‘ 
~ 


of 


eens i testantism, if it had been obligatory to | 


hold an extensive system of beliefs sup- 
posed to be the only ones which could 
legitimately be drawn from Scripture. 
With the Rabbis, though the text of 
Scripture was inspired, its words were 
largely riddles, so that you might make 
them mean a great variety of things, 
almost anything that the range and in- 
genuity of your fancy might suggest. 
Belief was therefore but little tied down: 
practice must as far as possible be made 
uniform. 

The teaching of Hillel has come down 
to us only in a large number of detached 
sayings and anecdotes, not put into writ- 
ing in the Rabbinical literature till some 
200 years or more after Hillel’s time. No. 
doubt a good many of the traditional 
sayings are authentic or based on 
authentic sayings, and the anecdotes, if 
sometimes grotesquely framed, may re- 
flect the real character of the man, as 
it impressed contemporaries. It was 
marked by gentleness, patience, large 
kindliness. One of the most celebrated 
anecdotes declares that a Gentile enquirer 
once came to Hillel and asked to be taught 
the whole Jewish Law, whilst he stood 
on one leg; Hillel answered: ‘ What thou 
wouldest not that they neighbour should 
do unto thee, that do not thou unto him. 
That is the whole Law: all the rest is 
commentary.’ 

Shammai’s teaching regarding conduct 
according to the Law was as a rule sterner 
and more rigorous than that of Hillel, 
though there were certain questions on 
which Shammai took the more lenient 
view. When the Feast of Tabernacles 
happened to coincide with the child-bed of 
Shammai’s daughter-in-law, he insisted, 
the story says, that the roof of the 
chamber where she was must be broken 
up and replaced by branches, so that the 
infant might, in the very act of being 
born, keep the Law. On the question of 
divorce, Shammaiand Hillel gave different 
interpretations of the text in the written 
Law which prescribes that a man shall - 
give his wife a bill of divorcement “‘ if 
she find no favour in his eyes because he 
hath found some unseemly thing in her ’ 
(Dt 241). What was meant by an ‘ un- 
seemly thing’? Shammai said that it 
meant something morally disgraceful: 
Hillel said that it meant such a thing — 
as her burning her ‘husband’s dinner 
when she cooked it. (Some modern Jews 
contend that Hillel’s phrase is to be under- 
stood figuratively; ‘ burning his dinner’ 
meant being unfaithful to her husband. — 
But it does not appear that this interpre-_ 
tation can be substantiated.) 
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- and previous generations. 
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An eminent Pharisaic teacher of the 
generation after Hillel, the Gamaliel who 
appears in Ac5 as a member of the 
Sanhedrin, was Hillel’s grandson. (He 
is distinguished as Gamaliel I from his 
grandson, Gamaliel II, who presided 
over the Beth-din at Jabneh after the 
destruction of Jerusalem.) One Rabbinic 
book says: ‘With the death of Rabban 
Gamaliel the Elder reverence for the Law 
ceased, and purity and abstinence died.’ 
The maxim ascribed to him in the Pirké 
Abéth (though this possibly belongs to 
Gamaliel IT) is:‘ Make to thyselfa teacher; 
and remove thyself from what is doubtful; 
and do not often tithe by guesswork.’ 

(10) The Tradition —Beside the written 
Law, the ‘tradition of the elders’ was 
handed down in the schools of the scribes. 
The tradition was regarded not as an 
‘addition to the Law, but as an explicit 
declaration of what action in each given 
set of circumstances would correspond 
with the mind of the Law. Obviously 
the Law in writing could contain only a 
certain number of general command- 
ments, whose applications to the infinite 
varieties of human life might leave room 
for great differences of opinion. To 
reduce this uncertainty debates took place 
between the teachers of the Law, or a 
teacher delivered his opinion to his own 
circle of disciples. The pronouncements 
of a teacher of recognized authority were 
carefully committed to memory by his 
disciples, who in turn, when they became 
teachers, passed on, word for word, to 
their disciples what they had: heard their 
masters say. A competent scribe would 
have ‘his mind stored with an immense 
number of opinions on points of law 
pronounced by eminent teachers of his own 
The opinions 
would not all agree, but there would be 
a growing body of consensus which became 
authoritative. This vast mass of tradi- 


' tion was carried entirely in the memories 
‘of men; not till about A.D. 200 did it 


begin to be written down in the Mishna. 
When a point of law had once been estab- 
lished by the eminent reputation of some 
particular teacher or by a general con- 
sensus between teachers there was aay. a 
duty of submission. 
Each teacher of repute had round him 
a band of disciples. He was not supposed 
toadd anything really new to what he had 
ceived. His sole business was to pass 
on the tradition unimpaired and any 
_ pronouncement he might make‘on a new 
problem of casuistry purported to be 
erely a making clear of what had been. 
t tained eae in ‘the’ written Law 


and the tradition of the past. Apart from 
that a teacher had no authority. One 
Rabbi of the 1st century A.D. is said to 
have been praised because he was like a 
cistern lined with chalk, which never let 
out adrop. It was held to be wrong for 
a teacher to take any payment from his 
disciples: the Law must not be a means 
of gain. Hence many eminent Rabbis 
supported themselves by the work of their 
hands. Hillel was for some time a wood- 
cutter; Joshua ben Chananya was a smith; 
Nehunya a well-digger; Jehudah a baker, 
and so on. 

Our Lord charged the Pharisees with 
making void the ‘ word of God’ by their 
tradition. But it would be a mistake 
simply to identify the ‘word of God’ 
with the written Pentateuch and to sup- 
pose that everything in the written Penta- 
teuch was perfect, and everything in the 
oral tradition was bad. We see to-day 
that much in the Pentateuch itself was 
the work of human minds fashioning rules 
for conduct, not differing essentially from 
the work of the scribes in a later genera- 
tion, only law which happened to be 
written down at an earlier period. And 
sometimes the tradition really served a 
beneficial purpose in) giving an elasticity 
to the Law by means of professed inter- 
pretation, where the prescriptions of the 
written Law were impracticable or harsh. 

The written Law, for instance, which 
cancelled all outstanding debts each 
Jubilee year bore hardly on many poor 
men, since it made it impossible for them 
to obtain a loan when a Jubilee was near. 
The tradition, as shaped by Hillel, modi- 
fied—or rather circumvented—the Law 
by the institution of what was called the 
prosbol (Greek prosbolé, ‘ addition’), a 
form of legal action by which a borrower 
might give the right to a creditor to exact 
repayment even in or after a Jubilee year. 
Or again, whilst the written Law con- 


demned a woman taken in adultery to — 


-stoning, the tradition got round this by 
fixing such rules of evidence as made it 
almost impossible to secure a conviction: 
a more humane feeling prevailed, which 
allowed the husband of an adulterous wife 
simply to divorce her. 


Yet, while sometimes a good motive 
might ‘lead to prescriptions of the written — 


Law being evaded or mitigated, it might 
at other times be a low motive—the desire, 
to make things easier for human selfish- 
ness. 


Law, were nullified by the ingenious 
Poul of the baie which pon 


That danger besets all casuistry, . 
and it was such cases, where great moral 5 
principles, broadly stated in the written 
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the Lord’s indignation. In regard to the 
particular case of the honour due to 
parents and the colliding obligations of 
oaths (‘Corban’) the rules laid down in 
the Mishna agree rather with Jesus than 
with the scribes whom He denounces 
in Mk 7. We must suppose that what 
He denounces was teaching current in 
His time which the Rabbinic tradition 
itself later on discarded. So long as it 
was'merely oral, the tradition may have 
taken a variety of forms which were 
eliminated before, or when, it was fixed 
in writing. 

(111) The Dispersion—(1) General Sur- 
vey.—But the community of Jews in 
Palestine was only a fraction of Israel. 
Although of the old twelve Israelite tribes 
only three survived—Judab, Benjamin, 
and Levi, the three which had composed 
the population of the smaller southern 
kingdom under the house of David, and 
had been carried captive to Babylonia by 
Nebuchadnezzar in 597 and 586 B.c.— 
those three by the 2nd century Bic. had 
increased to a size exceeding the whole 
Istaelite people in the days of Solomon. 
They had become, as a subject people, a 
more important factor in the world, 
numerically, than Israel had been as a free 
people under its old kings. Now, outside 
the narrow limits of Judea, was the great 
Jewish Dispersion. Masses of Jews had 
never returned from Babylonia and con- 
tinued at the opening of the 2nd century, 
when Babylonia was still a part of the 
Seleucid realm, to form a not incon- 


_ siderable element in the population of that 


country, speaking the Aramaic tcngue, 
which was the language of Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria, except amongst 
the ruling class in the Greek cities (Se- 
leucia-on-the-Tigris, Charre, Artemita, 
etc.), who were Greek in blood and speech. 
At the time of the Christian era, it is 
calculated that the Jews formed 7 per 


_ cent. of the population of the Roman 


Empire—a proportion about double 
that of the Jews in the United States 


to-day. At the beginning of the 2nd 


century B.c. the penetration of these 
countries by Jews had already gone some 
way. In a letter given by Josephus as 


having been written, towards the end | 


of the 3rd century, by the Seleucid king 
Antiochus III to the governor of Asia 
Minor—a letter the genuineness of which 
has indeed been disputed, but without 
substantial reason—the governor is in- 


_ structed to settle 2,000 families of Jews 


from Babylonia in Lydia and Phrygia. 
But though the little Jewish state in 


_ Palestine included only a fraction of the 


Jews then in the world, the Jews every- 
where looked upon Jerusalem as their 
Mother, their national and religious 
centre. At the great annual feasts Jews 
from all parts of the world came together 
to worship in the Temple, and offer 
sacrifice to the Lord at the one place 
where sacrifice was lawful. Every Jew, 
wherever he might be domiciled, was 
expected to pay the half-shekel annually 
towards the expenses of the Temple 
worship. Richer Jews of the Dispersion 
no doubt often made handsome gifts, in 
the form, it might be, of new decorations 
added to the Temple building. In the 
early years of the Christian era we hear 
of Alexander the alabarch in Alexandria 
covering some of the Temple doors 
with plates of gold and silver (Joseph., 
B.J., Vv, 205). In 408 B.c. we find the 
Jewish soldier-settlement up the Nile near 
Assuan, when in financial difficulties, 
send a letter to the High Priest at Jeru- 
salem (A. Cowley, Jewish Documents of 
the Time of Ezra, S.P.C.K.). (It is true 
that they seem to have got no answer.) 
That was a long time before the period 
we are now considering: but it is probable 
that at the later period communications 
between Jerusalem and outlying Jewish 
groups were even commoner than in the 
5thcentury B.c. Itis likely that a judge- 
ment of the Jerusalem authorities on any 
practical question troubling a Jewish 
community of the Dispersion would have 
great moral weight, even though it had 
no compulsory force (Schiirer, 1i, 206). 
If the Jewish people, scattered as they 
were, still held together as a people by 
their fidelity to one Law, there must have 
been some real continuous contact be- 
tween the scattered parts to keep practice 
everywhere uniform in important respects 
—a contact which would be naturally 
maintained through the common meeting- 
ground, Jerusalem, and the authorities 
of the Jewish state. Some of the Jews 
belonging to foreign countries had a 
synagogue of their own in Jerusalem—the 
Alexandrine Jews, for instance, and the 
‘ Libertini,’ ice. Jews who had been slaves 
in Rome. (It is uncertain whether the 
foreign Jews mentioned in Ac 6 %— 
Libertini, Cyrenians, §Alexandrines, 
Cilicians, Jews in the province of Asia, 
had one synagogue in common, or several 
synagogues for the different countries.) 
By the time of the Christian era 
probably every large city in the Roman 
Empire had its local body of Jews with 


their synagogue or synagogues. Unlike — 
the Jews of Palestine and the countries be- © 


yond the Euphrates under Parthian rule, 
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learning Egyptian. 
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whose language was Aramaic, the Jews of 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and the countries to 
the West, ordinarily spoke Greek. 

(2) Egypt.—Outside Syria, Egypt was 
the country in which the Jewish popula- 
tion was thickest; at the time of the 
Christian era they are calculated to have 
numbered a million out of a total popula- 
tion of seven or eight millions. The two 
ruling races in Egypt at this time were 
the Roman and the Greek; the native 
Egyptians who still talked amongst them- 
selves their old Egyptian tongue (on the 
way to become the Coptic of Christian 
Egypt) were a subject race. The Jews 
settled in Egypt talked Greek; a few of 
them, perhaps those recently come from 
Palestine, used Aramaic (an Aramaic 
Jewish papyrus of about 200 B.c. has been 
found in Egypt); we never hear of Jews 
Most of the Egyptian 
Jews so far forgot Hebrew that as early as 
in the first half of the 3rd century B.c. 
the Pentateuch had to be translated into 
Greek. A legend arose that it had been 
translated, at the command of King 
Ptolemy II, by seventy scribes, who had 
been confined each in a separate cell, and 
had all produced an identical translation. 


'This proved to the satisfaction of the 


Egyptian Jews that the Greek translation 
was every bit as much inspired as the 
original Hebrew—which was convenient, 
since they could use their Greek version 
without troubling to go behind it. In 
the course of the next two centuries the 
rest of the Old Testament gradually got 
translated in Egypt into Greek for the 
needs of Jews in Greek-speaking lands. 
This is the version we call the Septuagint 
in reference to the legend of the Seventy 
who had translated the Pentateuch. The 
Septuagint became the Bible of the early 
Christians, many of whom accepted as 
quite true the legend of its inspiration, 
but when they pressed Jews in controversy 
with texts cited from it, the Jews came 
to regard it with disfavour, and early in 
the znd century A.D. a proselyte called 
Aquila produced another much more 
literal translation of the Old Testament 


_ into Greek, which, it was hoped, would 


lend itself less easily to the purposes of 
the Christians. But at the time of Christ 
the authority of the Septuagint was 
dominant amongst the Egyptian Jews. 
Their great writer, Philo of Alexandria 
(about 20 B.c. to A.D. 40), built his argu- 
ments upon the supposition that its 
minutest letter and particle was divinely 


_ inspired. Although the religion of Israel 


ie 


= 
ii, 


was the main concern .of Philo’s life, it 


seemed to him so unnecessary to 


25 


enquire what Hebrew the infallible Greek 


| text represented that he never even found 
| out that the Greek term Kyrios (‘ Lord’) 
stood for the Hebrew IHVH. 


In language the Jews of the Western 
Dispersion were thus closer to the Greek 


| townsmen beside whom they dwelt than 


to their Aramaic-speaking brethren in 
Palestine and the East. With Greek lan- 
guage there could not fail to go a certain 
amount of Greek ideas, so that a type of 
Judaism—Hellenistic Judaism—came to 
exist with a character distinctly different 
from Palestinian Judaism. In Palestine 
the great fight at the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes had been against Hellenism, 
but it was impossible for Jews living in 
Greek cities and talking Greek to shut 
out everything Hellenic from their minds. 
They might keep clear of the vices ram- 
pant in Pagan society; they might refuse 
to take part in idolatry, but many of them 
attended the schools of Greek philosophers 
or read Greek books—or even went to see 
the great Greek dramas acted in the local 
theatre. -(Philo implies that he had 
witnessed Greek plays.) One notable 
monument of Hellenistic Judaism in 
Egypt is the book of the Apocrypha called 
The Wisdom of Solomon. Although the 
Greek-speaking Jew who wrote it knew 
the style of Hebrew poetry, perhaps only 
through the Septuagint version, he was 


_also-familiar with the phraseology of the 


Greek Stoics and made a kind of blend, 
which is often impressive, of Greek 
rhetoric and Hebrew poetical forms. 

(3) Philo of Alexandria—Our chief 
monument of Hellenistic Judaism we 
have in the writings of Philo. One sees 
him through these, a large-minded, 
benevolent, and dignified man, if some- 
times given a little too much to melli- 
fluous unction, a leading man in his day— 
the day when Jesus was talking to crowds 
of poor men in Galilee—in the Alexandrine 
Jewish community. His brother Alex- 
ander was the Rothschild of the time, 


and held the office of alabarches (whatever 


that may mean) at Alexandria—probably 
the office had something to do with the 
levying of taxes or customs in Egypt for 
theimperialgovernment. Although Philo 
himself does not appear in the New 


Testament, his niece by marriage does— - 


the Berenice who with hér brother King 
Agrippa II listens to St. Paul in Ac26. | 
For Berenice’s first husband had been a | 

son of Philo’s brother Alexander. (This 
first husband had died in 41, when 
Berenice was only thirteen, probably a_ 
few months only after the marriage: Philo 


may well have been still living in Alexan- 
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dria, when Berenice was there as a girl. 
If so, there will have been someone whose 
life-experience included hearing Philo 
discourse about virtue and Paul discourse 
about Jesus.) \Philo himself, if his de- 
nunciations of luxury and praise of the 
simple life are sincere, must have lived 
in philosophic poverty: one story says 
that his wife wore no jewelry. Philo’s 
great task was toshow how the Pentateuch, 
if interpreted by the allegorical method, 
contained the divine wisdom to which 
Greek philosophy pointed. He was 
steeped in the Platonic and Stoic litera- 
ture, but he used the Greek philosophical 
ideas and phrases to enforce his teaching 
that the supreme end of man was to attain 
to the ecstatic vision of God, and that the 
way was an ascetic discipline which 
liberated the soul from bodily appetites 
and sense-perception, He was free from 
national narrowness in so far as he 
addressed himself to man, as man: any- 
one, Jew or Gentile, who.took the right 
way might become ‘Israel,’ as Philo 
interpreted the Hebrew name, ‘ the man 
who sees God.’ Yet he held fast to the 
Mosaic Law as giving the best discipline. 
His writings show us the most systematic 
attempt, so far as we know, yet made to 
combine Hebraism and Hellenism. How 
to do that was Philo’s problem just as 
it was afterwards the problem of the 
Christian Church, and it was the Christian 
Church, not the Synagogue, which later 
on took up Philo’s writings and preserved 
them. Philo’s allegorical interpretation 
of the Old Testament, fantastic as it seems 
to us to-day, was largely embodied in 
Christian tradition. Philo almost got the 


- status of a Christian Father. : 


- rule, 


‘to any other people. 


(4) Constitution and Privileges of Com- 
muntties of Dispersion—The Jewish com- 
munities dispersed amongst the cities of 
the Roman Empire held an altogether 
peculiar position. They were allowed by. 
the Roman government, as by the Hel- 


lenistic kings before the Roman Conquest, 
_a measure of self-government not conceded 


The local com- 
munities were probably organized, as a 
under archontes, with an archi- 
synagogos at the head. At Alexandria, 
of the five districts into which the city 


_. was divided, two had a predominantly 


_ Jewish population. The head of the 


x 


f- 
as a 


Jewish community was here called 


_ ethnarches or genarches. Under him was 
_ a senate (gerusia) whose directing com- 


mittee had the title of archontes. 


_. The. city had numerous synagogues. 


The chief synagogue at Alexandria is 
Tepresented in Rabbinical literature to 


Bee) 


have been one of the stateliest buildings 
of the Roman Empire, in form a basilica, 
so vast that the people at the extremity 
of it could not hear the voice of the 
minister, and a flay had to be waved to 
show them when to say ‘ Amen.’ 

In the Cyrenaica there was also a great 
mass of Jews. Inthe city of Cyrene itself 
the population was divided into four 
bodies, one of which was the citizen body, 
and one of which was that of the Jews. 
In the smaller city of Berenice we learn 
from: an inscription of the year 13 B.C. 
that the Jews formed a special politeuma 
(self-governing community) under nine 
archontes. 

In Rome the Jews were organized in 
a number of independent synagogues with 
distinctive names (Synagogue of the 
Augustesioi, Synagogue of the Campesioi, 
etc.), each with its own gerusia and 
archontes. Greek was the language of the 
Roman Jews as it was of the poorer classes 
in Rome generally, which consisted largely 
of the descendants of Greek-speaking 
slaves. (The Christian Church in Rome 
did not become Latin-speaking till the 
end of the 2nd century.) 

The Jews in Rome lived mainly in the 
quarter beyond the Tiber, now called - 
Trastevere. They were probably on the 
whole a poor community. Juvenal de- 
picts the Jewish beggar with his basket 
(kophinos) and hay (iii, 14). But they 
must also have been a community whose 
numbers told. In 4 B.c. we hear of 8,000 
Roman Jews associating themselves with 
a deputation from Palestine. Even before 
that, in 59 B.c., when Cicero was defend- 
ing a client obnoxious to the Jews, he was 
obliged. (or so he pretends) to lower. his 
voice so as not to excite the crowd of 
Jews on the purlieus of the court (Pro 
Flacco, 28). ~ kis 

These Jewish communities within the 
Gentile cities had certain powers ,over 
Jews. Jewish tribunals could decide 
disputes between members of the com- 
munity. Thecommunalauthorities could 
exact fines. They had even some power — 
of inflicting corporal punishment: five 
times the authorities of local Jewish 
communities in Asia Minor. or Greece 
inflicted upon St. Paul ‘forty stripes © 
save one’ (2 Cor 11,*4), ithe wail 

The privilege of being able to perform. 
the rites of their religion without molesta- 


‘ 


tion was the one the Jews most valued, _ 


and the one which the rulers of the Roman 


Empire repeatedly confirmed. It.wasa 
principle of Roman government that the _ 
| national religions of subject peoples — 


should be respected, and it was as a 
Pe, ; ied fie aie) 
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national religion that Judaism had the 
status of a religio licita in the Empire. 
Christianity could not claim the same 
privilege. On the whole the Hellenistic 
kings and the Roman emperors protected 
and favoured the Jews, till the great con- 
flict came under Nero which ended in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. It was with 
their Greek fellow-townsmen that the 
Jews were unpopular. From the point of 
view of the royal or imperial governments 
the Jews were useful just because the 
Greek cities were apt to be fired with ideas 
of democratic independence, and a people 
spread through the realm, everywhere on 
the side of the government, might serve as 
a binding element. So unwilling cities 
were sometimes compelled by the Roman 
rulers to concede to their local Jews 
privileges which made them immune from 
attack. The Roman Government even 
dispensed the Jews from what was in 
every other case compulsory, because it 
conflicted with their religion—the obliga- 
tion to offer worship to the deified Emperor 
or to his Genius. The Jews were allowed 
to pray for him publicly in the synagogue 
instead. 

How far the Jews obtained the citi- 
zenship in the different Greek cities is 
obscure. Even at Alexandria, for which 
we have fullest information, it is a 
debated question. Josephus definitely 
states that the Jews resident in Alex- 
andria had been given the status. of 
Alexandrine citizens; and  Schirer 
and Jean Juster held this to be true 
(Schiirer’, iii, 79 ff.). But on our present 
evidence it is generally denied (H. I. Bell, 
Jews and Christians in Egypt, 1924). 
Probably the truth is that the Jews had 
privileges given them by the Ptolemies 
and the Romans which they claimed to 
be equivalent to citizenship, whilst the 


Greeks denied that they were citizens be- | 


cause other ordinary characteristics of 
citizenship the Jews did not possess. 
‘The position of the Jews in the Greco- 
‘Roman world was so exceptional and 
anomalous that the regular principles 
of Greek political life could not determine 
it. That invalidates Ramsay’s argument 
—that the Jews can never, as citizens, 
have been members of the same phyle 
_ (tribe) as non-Jews, because membership 
in a Greek phyle meant participation in 

idolatrous rites—for exceptional exemp- 
- ‘tion might be conceded to Jews in this 
matter as exceptional exemption was 


eror-worship. Individual Jews — 
estionably became citizens of Greek 
: had, like the father of St. 


onceded to them in the matter of Em- 


a7 


Paul, the citizenship of Rome. St. Paul 
was born a Roman citizen (Ac 22 *°), 
and must therefore have had the name 
Paulus from his birth. Every Roman 
citizen must have a prenomen (personal 
name) and a gentile name (clan name), 
and might have a cognomen (family 
name) as well. Paulus is a family name: 
we do not know what St. Paul’s personal 
name and clan name were; Saul was his 
name asa Jew. Since by Roman law the 
slave of a Roman citizen, if freed, obtained 
Roman citizenship, there must have been 
a number of Jewish freed slaves, libertini, 
in this class, whose citizenship would be 
inherited by their children. There were 
other ways of course besides, in which 
Jews might become Roman citizens— 
as the reward, for instance, of some special 
service rendered to the Emperor. 

But for the protection of the imperial 


government, the citizens of the Greek _ 


cities would have given way much-more 
than they did to anti-Semitic tage. The 
stock charge against the Jews was morose 
aloofness. In a Greek city, polytheistic 
rites entered into every department of 
life, political and social: it was impossible 
for the Jews, if they were going to keep 
absolutely clear of idolatry, to take part in 
a number of the interests and amusements 
of their fellow-townsmen. That created 
odium. ‘If they come and settle in our 
midst, and want the privileges of our 
society, why will they not worship our 
gods ?’ was the way in which the Greeks 
commonly expressed their grievance. A 
body which remains stubbornly alien in 
any social milieu is apt to be unpopular. 
(5) jewish Propaganda.— Yet there 
were not a few amongst the Greeks who 
were attracted to this strange people, so 
sure, among the vagaries of Greek specu- 
lation, that they had the knowledge of 
the true God. In those days the Jewish 
community was being continually in- 
creased by the accession of proselytes, 
‘men who ‘ took shelter under the wings of 
the Divine Glory.’ Amongst the Jews 
themselves there were some who engaged 
in active propaganda, who felt that Israe] 
had a missionary duty to the nations, 
who laboured in writing to dispel the pre- 


judices prevalent in Greek society against — 


the Jews, and to set forth their religion 


in a way which would commend it to the 


Greeks. The Greek anti-Semite litera- 
ture, for instance, was always saying that 
the Jews had contributed no invention or 
discovery to culture or art, and so the 
Jewish apologists had to show that the 


very inventions and discoveries upon 
| which the Greeks prided themselves had ing 
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’ Sibylline oracles in propaganda may have > 


Homeric language and verse. It is likely 
that Virgil drew ‘his famous Fourth 


_ Jewish Sibylline oracle, composed in the 


prophecy has exercised speculation, not 


ENVIRONMENT SOCIAL, POLITICAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND 


been derived long ago from Jews. It 

was Joseph who laid down the laws of 
scientific agriculture: it was from Moses 
that Pythagoras and Plato had drawn 
their wisdom. Or you might try to show, 
as Philo did, that the Jewish religion was 
the perfection of that at which Greek 
philosophy aimed. Unhappily one com- 
mon mode of propaganda in tho8e days 
was the fabrication of false documents, 


Verses were circulated as from Aischylus 
or Sophocles or Menander inculcating 
the worship of One God. A little prose- 
work glorifying the Jews pretended to 
have been written by Hecateus of 
Abdera about 300 B.c. There was an 
extensive fabrication of sham Sibylline 
oracles. In the Greek world numbers of 
oracles in hexameter verse were current, 
supposed to have been uttered by Sibyls, 
women-diviners, ages before, and now the 
Jews made up quantities more, outlining 
the history of the world with the call of | 
the Jewish people, denouncing polytheism | 
and idolatry, and describing the great 
judgement and the kingdom of God about | 
to come. Christians afterwards carried | 
on the pious deception and added more | 
oracles asserting the doctrines of the | 
Christian faith. It is very hard for us | 
to-day to understand the state of mind | 
of people sincerely earnest to propagate | 
the truth, who resorted to such methods. | 
Probably they felt that it was so much | 
wotse for men to be deceived about the | 
nature of the Divine than to be deceived | 
about the authorship of a particular 
document, thatif youcould:cure the major | 
deception by inducing the minor one, you | 
were, in the balance, doing God service. 
Most of the Jews who adduced sham | 


done so in perfect good faith, even if the 
authors of the oracles knew them not 
to be genuine. And the oracles may 
really have impressed educated Pagans. 
The Septuagint translation of the Old 
Testament was ina style'so alien to ‘Greek 
literary tradition, that, if to some ‘Greeks 
it may have had the fascination of ian 
oracle, to others it must have appeared 
merely barbarous and uncouth. But the 
false Sibylline oracles were im proper 


Eclogue, whose similarity to Hebrew 


tom the Septuagint, which would prob- 
ably have repelled him, but from some 


poetic style with which he was familiar. 


In-any case, for one reason or another, 
numbers in that world were drawn to 
Israel. In each Greek city the synagogue 
was a nucleus round which was gathered a 
company of Gentiles more or less closely 
attached, who joined in worship of the 
One God and conformed their lives in 
some degree to the Law. Some went the 
whole way and became full proselytes, 
whose descendants would be merged with- 
out distinction in the Jewish community. 
Others observed only certain Jewish 
practices—kept the Sabbath, for instance, 
and abstained from unclean meats. Even 
far outside the synagogue its influence 
radiated in odd ways through Gentile 
society. Thesuperstitious,as the Roman 
satirists show, were apt to observe some 
point of the Jewish law, in addition, it 
might be, to practices belonging to the 
religion of Isis or Attis. It was especially 
women who became proselytes. One 
reason for this was that circumcision was 
a great deterrent for Greek men. The 
statement commonly made in older books 
that full proselytes were called ‘ Proselytes 
of Righteousness,’ and adherents who 
did not take on the whole yoke of the 
Law ‘ Proselytes. of the Gate,’ is now 
quite exploded. The Hebrew term trans- 
lated ‘ Proselyte of the Gate ’ means some- 
thing quite different, and was never used 
before the Middle Ages. Another state- 
ment still commonly made, that the 
Gentiles who were attached to the syna- 
gogue without becoming full proselytes 
were Called, by a distinctive appellation, 
‘those who fearGod ’ (Ac ro ®, 13 1 etc.), 
has been questioned by Bertholet (Die 


| Stellung dey Israeliten und der Juden zu 


den Fremden, 295); he hogis that the 
term, so far as it is a te@phnical one, 
means ‘ proselytes’ pure @nd simple. 
Against Bertholet, see Schirer®, iii, 
126, mote 68. The crucial passage is 
Ac 13 !®, where there are not three classes 
(1) Jews, (2) Proselytes, (2) Imperfect 
Adherents, but two only (z) Men of Israel, 
(2) ‘ Those who fear God.’ Two therefore 
‘of the three must be regarded as run 
together into one in the text in Acts. 
Schiirer holds that (1) and (2) are run 
together under the term ‘Men of Israel;’ 
Bertholet holds that (2) and (3) are run 
together under the term ‘ Those who ‘fear 
‘God.’ =o 

.(6) Liberal Judaism.—If Gentile society 
‘was influenced to this extent by the — 
Jewish communities in its midst, there 
‘could not fail to be some influence of | 
Gentile society, of Hellenism, upon the 


‘Greek-speaking Jews. We have noticed — 
instances of such influence in the Book-of — 


He expressly calls the coming Golden Age 
the ‘age of Cumzan [i.e. Sibylline] song.’ 


RELIGIOUS, OF ISRAEL FROM MACCABEES TO OUR LORD 


Wisdom and in Philo. But both the 
author of Wisdom and Philo continued 
to observe literally the precepts of the 
written Law. There came into being, 
however, at Alexandria and elsewhere, a 
form of Liberal Judaism which threw over 
circumcision and Sabbath and distinctions 
of clean and unclean meats, and main- 
tained that the spiritual truth of which 
these things were symbols was all that 
mattered. Philo mentions people of this 
kind, and it may have been more difficult 
for him to confute them, in that he him- 
self in expounding the Pentateuch per- 
petually treats the underlying spiritual 
truth as the important thing, and often 
regards the literal meaning as absurd. 
Yet in matters of practice he adhered 
punctually to the commandments in their 
literal sense, and he argues, against the 
Liberal Jews, that although the spiritual 
truth is the important thing, it was still 
necessary to observe the Law in its literal 
sense as well, lest a man by following a 
path of his own should become isolated 
from the community. It must have been 
a Liberal Jew from whom Strabo (about 
60 B.c. to A.D. 21) drew his quite friendly 
account of Jewish origins. The teaching 
of Moses had been, according to this, a 
pure pantheism; the divinity could be 
honoured only by moral virtue. All the 
distinctive practices of contemporary 
Judaism—food taboos and circumcision 
—were corruptions of the Mosaic religion 
introduced by superstitious and tyrannical 
successors of Moses in the priesthood 
later on (Strabo, xvi, 761). 

Philo probably felt rightly that Liberal 
Judaism, in departing from a religion 
embodied in the concrete life of a com- 
munity, was in danger of losing itself 
altogether in ineffectual vagueness. Yet 
Liberal Judaism, together with Hellenistic 
Judaism as a whole, undoubtedly pre- 
pared the ground for Christianity. The 
fierce clinging to all the ancestral em- 


‘bodiment of religion, which made many~ 
Jews irreconcilable opponents of the 
‘Way,’ would be found more often 


probably in Palestinian than in Hellenistic 
Jews. It was a Hellenistic Jew, Stephen, 
who infuriated the Jews of Jerusalem by 
speaking with relative depreciation of the 
Temple. It is true that one of the most 
passionate persecutors of the primitive 
community. of believers in Jesus—Saul of 
_Tarsus—was a Hellenistic Jew, yet Saul 
had studied the Law at Jerusalem in the 


- gchool of the Pharisee Gamaliel, and he 


may have drawn from Pharisaic circles 
in Jerusalem his hatred of the new faith 


rather than from his original environment 


in Tarsus. But even amongst the 
Hellenistic Jews it was no doubt only a 
small minority who went as far as the 
Liberal Jews combated by Philo, and the 
Book of Acts shows how bitter the Jewish 
communities of the-Diaspora were in 
general against the Christians. 

(7) Disappearance of Hellenistic 
Judaism.—It was probably from. the 
Greeks or Hellenized Asiatics more or 
less already drawn to Judaism that the 
Christian churches at the outset drew the 
main part of their adherents—to some 
extent from Hellenistic Jews. Hegesip- 
pus, the Christian writer of the latter part 
of the 2nd century, was perhaps a con- 
verted Jew. (Eusebius says that he was, 
but Harnack thinks this a false inference 
of Eusebius.) Many Gentiles, craving a 
more satisfactory belief than they had 
in the Pagan traditions, who, before the 
coming of Christianity, would have been 
drawn to the Synagogue, were now drawn 
to the Church. Hence although we still 
hear of Gentiles becoming Jewish prose- 
lytes, the Jewish propaganda was largely 
driven out of the field by the Christian. 
It is improbable that at the end of the 
Ist century A.D. there were attached to 
the synagogues of the Dispersion those 
large bodies of Gentile proselytes and 
semi-proselytes which St. Paul found in 
the middle of the century. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem in a.D. 70 and 
the suppression of the Jewish rising in 
the reign of Hadrian (a.D. 135) Judaism 
changed its character. It became more 
rigidly self-inclosed, more Rabbinic and 
Hebraistic. There must for many genera- 
tions have been Jewish communities in 
Egypt and elsewhere whose mother- 
tongue was Greek. As late as the 6th 
century the Scriptures were read in 
Greek in the synagogues of Constantinople. 
But the distinctive type of Hellenistic 
Judaism which had existed at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era ceased to exist. 


_The Jews of the Dispersion now modelled 


themselves on the Judaism of Palestine 
and Babylonia. The Greek-speaking 
Jews ceased to produce any religious 
literature such as the Book of Wisdom 
or the works of Philo. Hellenistic Judaism 


the Rabbinic tradition discarded and — 
forgot: had the Christian Church not pre- 


served some of its literature we should © 
have known practically nothing about it 
to-day. The last Jewish author of 
eminence who wrote in Greek was 
Josephus, the end of whose life almost 
coincided with the end of the rst century. 
The: ideas of Josephus largely conform | 


to the type of Hellenistic Judaism, . 


Mags 
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although he himself was by origin a 
Palestinian Aramaic-speaking Jew. 
Josephus was regarded by the bulk of the 
Jewish community as a renegade, and it 
was the Gentile public, not the Jewish, 
for whom he wrote. . It was the Christians 
who saved his works for a future age. 
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I. ESDRAS 
By Joun C. H. How 


Introduction 


Contents.—The book called in the 
Apocrypha ‘ The First Book of Esdras ’ 
contains a version in Greek of (a) 
2 Ch 35 1-36 78; (6) the whole of Ezra; 
(c) Neh 778-8, together with a section 
(3 1-5 °) ‘which has no parallel in the 
canonical books. 

Title.—Some confusion may be caused 
by the fact that the book has two different 
titles in our English documents. In the 
Bible (AV and RV) it is known as ‘ The 
First Book of Esdras,’ in accordance with 
the LXX denomination (Esdras A), 
the ‘Second Book of Esdras’ being 
another apocryphal book of a different 
character (apocalyptic). 

But in the list of Sacred Books in the 
39 Articles (VI) it is entitled ‘The Third 
Book. of Esdras,’ following the Latin 
tradition, according to which our canoni- 
cal Ezra and Nehemiah are known as 
Esdras I. and II., and the apocryphal 
apocalyptic book as Esdras IV. To avoid 
confusion the book is often termed 


' simply ‘:-The Greek Esdras.’ 


The origin of the book is a matter of 
dispute, but the problem cannot be dis- 
cussed in. the space available. The larger 
Commentaries (Bissell in Lange, Lupton 
in Speaker’s, and Cook in Charles) and 
articles in H.D.B., etc., may be consulted. 
A few points may be noted. 

_ (a) The book is quite independent of 
the LXX version of the canonical Ezra- 


Nehemiah. Its Greek is of free and 
_ idiomatic style in contrast to that of the 
_ LXX, which slavishly follows a Hebrew 


original, 


____ (b) It is not a translation of our existing 
MT, though it may represent some other 
(perhaps an earlier and better) Hebrew 
_ or Aramaic original. In some passages 


it may even help in the restoration of the 
original Hebrew where MT is corrupt. 

(c) Josephus used this book and not 
the canonical Ezra-Nehemiah as _ his 
authority for the history of the period, 
which would seem to indicate that it was 
regarded by Greek-speaking Jews as a 
work of first importance. At the same 
time it may be noted that Josephus 
attempts to correct a_ chronological 
mistake by substituting Cambyses for 
Artaxerxes in 7 * (see Ant., xi, 4). 

(d@) Some modern scholars regard the 
book as the true LXX version of the 
original Hebrew of Ezra-Nehemiah, sup- 
posing that the present LXX version is 
really that of Theodotion (cf. similar 
possibility in the case of Daniel). 

The date and place of composition 


-is a matter of great uncertainty (see the 


larger Commentaries). Perhaps the more 
probable theory is that the book was 
written in Egypt amongst Greek-speaking 
Jews at the end of the 2nd century or 
the beginning of the rst century B.c. 
Historical Value.—It cannot be claimed 

that the book has any real historical 
value independently of Ezra-Nehemiah. 
The only section (3 1-5 °%) which supplies 
additional matter to that of Ezra- 
Nehemiah is itself inconsistent with 
the rest of the book; and it must be 
either the one real contribution of the 
book to the history of the period (indi- 
cating the unreliability of the traditional 
story) or it must be just a popular 
romance of no historical value. Darius 
cannot have both raised Zerubbabel 
to the rank of king’s. cousin and de- 
spatched him with full authority to Jeru- 
salem to restore the city and. Temple: (**) ; 
and also have’been quite unaware that — 
Zerubbabel and Joshua and their fellows _ 


| had any authority behind their action — 


a ; eee er, 


He 


a a 


in Jerusalem, until he discovered that 
Cyrus has issued a decree on the matter 
(6 833, etc.). The whole history of the 
period is most complicated (see Introduc- 
tion, Haggai and Ezra), and it cannot be 
claimed that 1 Esdras helps to smooth it 
out. At the most *4 might be regarded as 
evidence of the existence of a tradition 
that knew nothing of a return of exiles 
under Cyrus, and also as evidence against 
the identification of Zerubbabel with 
Sheshbazzar (see notes on 3 }-4). 

The chronological difficulties of Ezra 
Teappear. In 21689 an episode in the 
reign of Artaxerxes (465-425 B.C.) leads 
to a cessation of work until the reign of 
Darius, who ceased to reign (486) twenty 
years before Artaxerxes began. Josephus 
indeed gives ‘Cambyses’ (529-522) in 
place of Artaxerxes, but it is doubtful 

~ whether his text so read or whether he 
was just correcting a mistake. In 5 73 
the work going on in the time of Cyrus 
(538-529) ceases ‘ for two years’ until the 
reign of Darius (521-486). In 74 the 
presence of the name of Artaxerxes creates 
the same chronological difficulty as in 
Ezra 61, though Josephus omits it— 
probably as a correction. 

Itis clear that the book cannot be relied 
on as an additional authority for the 
history of the period. 


Table showing references to the parallel 
sections in Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah ; and Notes on some impor- 
tant points. 


(For further notes on the history, etc., see 
Ezra-Nehemiah.) 

(2) I. 1-58=2 Ch 35 1-36 2, 

23, 24 are without parallel in 2 Ch. 

(6) Il. 1-5a=Ezr 1 1 (2 Ch 36 2% 23), 

II. 56-15 =Ear 1 3-11, 
(c) II. 16-30=Ezr 4 74, 
Note the change of order from that 
of Ezra. The chronology is difficult. 
Josephus substitutes Cambyses for the 
Artaxerxes of 216 (see note in Intro- 
duction). i) fasts 
18, 20, 30. Note the mention of the 
-Temple. In Ezra the passage is concerned 
_ with the building of the city walls only 
(see notes ad loc.). In Esdras the men- 
tion of the Temple is probably introduced 
to harmonize the passage with its present 
context out of chronological order. 
 (@) Il. 1-V. 6. Peculiar to this book. 
JIL. 1-IV. 62. The story of the three 
young men at the court of Darius. : 
_ V. 1-6. Preliminary to a return of 

exiles to Jerusalem. = © 


_~ TH. 1-3. Darius is unable to sleep. 
cet ie ete he! ce \ : 
a ie a 5 ts ‘ : 31 


4-12. The three pages plan a contest of 
wits, the winner to receive high honour 
from the king as reward. 

13-17. The king sits in council to 

adjudicate. Note that the story seems 
confused. 
“1 seems to have nothing to do with 
, and 131" seems to describe a different 
method of conveying the writing to the 
king from that in 2, Josephus smooths 
over the former difficulty by introducing 
an audience of the pages with Darius, who 
suggests the contest. 

The story may be a fragment of a larger 
whole, in which the three pages (4) had 
already appeared. Note that the third 
page propounds a double thesis (2#) re- 
garding women and Truth. 

III. 18-IV. 41. The contest proceeds 
and the third page wins, maintaining that 
women are the strongest (41°22) but 
Truth is stronger than all (3-41), 

The third page is now declared to be 
Zerubbabel (}*). Note the famous utter- 
ance on the superexcellence of Truth in *!. 

Of Apame (?*) nothing else is known, 
thoughother ladies of Egyptian and Syrian 
history bore her name. Bartacus is also 
unknown. Josephus calls him Rabezakes, 
perhaps = Rabshakeh, an official title (cf 
2iGTS 27), ; 

IV. 42-57. Darius rewards the winner 
by granting his request that he might 
proceed to Jerusalem to restore the city 
and Temple. 

Note the reference to a vow by Darius 
(44), made, according to Josephus, before 
he came to the throne. 

Note also the reference to Cyrus in 
44,57, as having set aside the sacred 
vessels and vowed to return them. 
But apparently his vow was not fulfilled, 
and there is no hint of a return to Jeru- 
salem in his days as recorded in 2145, | 

IV. 58-63. The joy of Zerubbabel and 
his fellow-exiles. 

The 


1-3 


to the stories in Daniel and Esther, and 


perhaps echoing Gen 2 *4 in 4 ?°, it is not — 


‘Biblical’ in tone. It is difficult to 
harmonize with the account of the 


return under Cyrus in 2115, and the 


parenthetic introduction of Zerubbabel 


in 41 gives the impression that he was 


not the original hero of the story. It 


should be noticed that in 6%* Darius _ 
seems to be quite unconscious of having _ 
despatched Zerubbabel and his fellows 
to rebuild Jerusalem. A full discussion 


is impossible in short space. It must 


suffice to say that we have here probably = 
a popular story adapted to the history of 


Oa 


story presents a good many. 
-problems. Though in some ways similar 


Iv.] 


— 


Zerubbabel. It is possible that the section 
on Truth (4°34) was added at the 
adaptation. Possibly the story was intro- 
duced for the purpose of expanding and 
explaining the allusion to the wisdom of 
Zerubbabel (or his son) in 5 ®. The men- 
tion of the sea and piracy (478) and a 
possible allusion to the sun worship of 
Heliopolis (44) have been regarded as 
indications that the story hails from 
Egypt. Though the story cannot be re- 
garded as historical, yet it witnesses to 
a tradition that there was no actual 
return of exiles under Cyrus. The refer- 
ences to Cyrus (4 44:5’) may, however, 
be interpolations. Josephus omits them. 
Thestory also militates against the theory 
that Sheshbazzar (Sanabassar, 21*) and 
Zerubbabel are identical. See Introduc- 
tion to Haggai and Ezra. 


V. 1-6. A body of exiles prepare for a. 


return. 

The section may originally have been 
independent of the story in 3 and 5, 
which may have been introduced to 
explain ®. 

V. 5. Joakim son of Zorobabel. Not 
mentioned in any other genealogy (see 
I Ch 3° ff.). Itis not clear whether ‘who 
spake,’ etc., refers to Joakim or to 
Zerubbabel. - More naturally it would 
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refer to Joakim, but the compiler who 
introduced 3 and 4 evidently applied the 
words to Zerubbabel. 
(e) V. 7-46 = Ezr 2 (Neh 7 *"9). 
Names, numbers, and totals vary a good 
deal from those in the canonical books. 
Note Nehemias and Attharias (*°) for 
Tirshatha of Ezr 2 *. The singular verb 
in the Greek shows that N. and A. are 
identical. Attharias is merely a Greek 
rendering of Tirshatha (see under Ezra). 
Cing 2: 
(f) V. 47-73 =Ezr 31-45. 
73b a variant of Ezr 4 (?). 
VI 1-34 =Ezr 51-6. 

(g) VII. 1-VIII. 96 = Ezr 6 18-105, 
IX. 1-36 =Ezr 10 *#4, 

(h) IX. 37=Neh 7 7%. Note the omis- 
sion of Neh 1-7 7. Josephus follows the 
order in Esdras, not introducing Nehemiah 
until after the death of Ezra. 

IX. 38 to end= Neh 8 }7??. 

The ending is abrupt (°8), though the 
English versions obscure the fact by the 
insértion of ‘for the which.’ The Greek 
has (after ‘instructed’) ‘And they were 
gathered together,’ evidently beginning a | 
new episode (cf. Neh 8 1”), but the account 
breaks off suddenly. 1 Esdras may be 
only a fragment of a longer work now 
lost. 


II. (IV.) ESDRAS 
By W. O. E. OESTERLEY 


Name.—In the English versions of the 
Apocrypha this book is called 2 Esdras, 
but in the later Latin MSS. the title is 
4 Esdras, as in the Vulgate, and com- 
prises only 3-14; while 1, 2=2 Esdras, 
and 15, 16=5 Esdras. Hence the title 
“2 (4) Esdras’ in order to avoid confusion. 
_The'book is a pseudepigraph; the contents 
show quite clearly that it was written 
centuries after Ezra’s time. 

Date.—The various documents included 
in the book (for not even is the central 
portion, 3-14, a unity) were written at 
different times. The oldest part is the 
Vision of the Man Rising from the Sea 


(13), which was written not long before | 


the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70; it 
contains moré ancient traditional elements 
than any other part of the book. The 
Eagle Vision (11, 12) was probably 
written c. A.D. 96. The central portion 
(3-10), which contains the Salathiel 
Apocalypse (see 3 1), belongs in its present 
_ form to c. A.D. 100, but much of the tradi- 


32 


tional materialincorporated by the writer 
goes back to pre-Christian times. To this 
period belongs.also the Ezra Legend (14). 
I, 2 were added by a Jewish Christian 
later, but not much later, than the rest 
of the book; like the central chapters, 
these, too, contain earlier traditional 
matter. 15, 16 form an appendix to the 
whole; various indications point to their 
composition between A.D. 260-270. The 
whole book has been subjected to cor- 
rections and additions by a redactor— 
quite possibly more than one. 1, 2, 15, 
16 are of far less value than the rest of 
the book., 

Language, etc.—The main part of the 
book (3-14) was without any doubt 
written originally in Hebrew; but this, 
like the Greek Version, is not extant. | 
The versions which have come down to 
us are the Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
Armenian, and Latin. Of these the last, 
which is translated from the Greek, is the 
most valuable. The text of this has been 
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used for the following commentary; it is 
published by Bensly and. James, The 


Fourth Book of Ezra; the Latin Version 


edited from the MSS. (1895). An English 
translation with commentary has been 
published by Box, The Ezra Apocalypse, 
Latin textin the Appendix (ro1r); see also 
Charles, ii, 542-624, by the same author 
(1913). The value of this central part of 
the book les in its theology and escha- 
tology; the light it throws on the New 
Testament makes it a work of very high 
importance. 


Esdras Receives a Charge from the 
Lord (I., IT.) 


I. r-3. Genealogy of Ezra (cf. Ezr 75; 
rt Ch 68 ff.) The forms of these proper 
mames vary considerably in the ver- 
sions. 

4-24. Ezra is bidden to declare to the 
people their sinfulness ; they are reminded 
of God’s mercy in delivering them from 
the Egyptian bondage, and of His favour 
shown to them during the wanderings in 
the wilderness, and of how they were 
finally led into the Promised Land; but 
in spite of all they have forsaken God. 

Ir. In the east is obviously wrong, as 
Tyre and Sidon (which were cities, not 
provinces) lay to the west; the writer is 
represented as being in the land of the 
Medes (*). It is clear that the original, 
probably in Hebrew, was misunderstood. 

142-Cf_Exr3 *: 

FS. (Cie B16 1 8. 

19. angels’ bread (cf. Ps 78 75), 

22. Cf. Ex 15 ?* ff. 

24-34. As a result of Israel’s back- 
sliding God’s mercy is to be withdrawn 
from them. 

26. Chis % 

29. Cf. Jer 247; Heb8&*. 

30. See Mt 23 *. | 

arcChIs2 es. 

33; Cf. Mt 23 ®*; Lk 19°, 


_ 35-37. Israel’s possessions are to be_ 
given to others who will believe in God 


though not having heard about Him. 
38-40. Read: And now, father, look 
around with glory (i.e. with joy). . .; 
someone is represented as addressing 
Esdras as ‘father’ of the nation, and 


bidding him rejoice at the sight of the 
returning exiles. 


These verses are quite 
out of place here after what has preceded ; 
but how they got in and where they came 


from is difficult to say. 


II. 1-9. Israel personified as a mother, 


‘but representing God, deplores the back- 
_ sliding of her child: 
of the people, is called upon to bring 


ren. Esdras, the father 


Ss + 


peat 


about their punishment; while the evil 
nation, Assyria, who shelters the faithless 
Israelites, is. threatened. 

10-19. Nevertheless, in His divine 
mercy, God, through the person of Esdras, 
gives the promise of restoration to His 
people. 

20-32. An exhortation to the people to 
do what is right, and the reward which 
shall follow. 

33-39. Esdras tells how he received a 
charge from the Lord to go to the people 
and turn their hearts; but they despised 
the commandment of the Lord. There- 
fore Esdras turns to the heathen. 

40-41. The faithful ones in Sion are 
now called. Jews and Gentiles are thus 
sanctified unto the Lord. 

40-48, Esdras has a vision; he sees the 
risen on Mount Sion, and among them 
the Son of God appears. 


The First Vision (III. 1-V. 19) 


Ill. 1-3. Introduction.—The seer, per- 
sonating Salathiel (=Shealtiel, the father 
of Zerubbabel:.. Ezr 3+, 57; Neh 12‘), 
whose name, he says, is also Ezra, trans- 
ports us mentally to the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. This wassa device common to 
the apocalyptic writers, adopted with the 
object of commending the book to 
readers. In this particular case the 
conditions of the time at which the writer 
lived were paralleled by those of the 
middle of the 6th century B.c.; the 
thirtieth year after the destruction of 
the city (Jerusalem) would be 556 B.c.; 
the Jews were under foreign domination. 
When the writer actually wrote Jerusalem 
had again been destroyed, in A.D. 70, and 
the nation was again under foreign 
domination. He wrote thirty years after 
the fall of Jerusalem, i.e. A.D. 100. His 
mind is disturbed by the thought of the 
Holy City being in ruins; the people of 
God are in adversity, while his enemies 
are in prosperity. In his perplexity h 

“asks questions of the Most High. ths 

_ 4-36. Whence comes Sin with its con- 
sequent Misery? Why is Israel, the 
Chosen of God, in Sin and Affliction, while 
the Enemy who does not Acknowledge 
Him is Prosperous ?—The seer begins with 
an historical retrospect: he recalls the 
‘creation of Adam; his sin, which resulted 
in death coming upon him, and upon the 
human race; all men continued in sin. 
Then came the Flood and universal . 
destruction, Noah and his household 
alone being saved. Through him man- 
kind had another chance, but still sin 


| continued (#44). With the choice of 


not to know why he suffers (4112), 
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Abraham a new era begins. It is implied 
that since mankind was hopelessly in- 
volved in sin, God tried another way 
whereby He might be acknowledged, 
viz. by the choice of one nation, Israel. 
So the seer recapitulates the history of 
his nation: the patriarchs, the release 
from the Egyptian bondage, and the giving 
of the Law, David and the city which he 
dedicated to God. But in spite of Divine 
mercies—the example of good men, de- 
liverance from bondage, the Law and the 
Holy City—even this chosen nation was 
disobedient, sinning as Adam had done: 
therefore God delivered them into the 
hands of their-enemies. The history is 
thus brought down to the Babylonian 
captivity (}*-27), which forms the back- 
ground for the seer’s first question: 
Israel has sinned, it is true, but is Babylon 
any less sinful ? Are its deeds any better 
than Israel’s? Besides, though Israel 
has sinned, it has at any rate acknow- 
ledged God, which Babylon has never 
done; how is it, then, that Israel is in its 
present miserable plight, while God’s 
enemies prosper ? (2836), 

IV. 1-V. 19. The Divine Reply: The 
Human Mind can Apprehend so Little, and 
God’s Ways who shall Fathom ?>—The 
reply of the Almighty is given through 
the intermediary of the angel (but see 

38), Uriel (‘ Fire of God,’), who is intro- 
duced suddenly into the narrative without 

‘any explanation. The reply, such as it 


is, does not, however, deal with the seer’s _ 


perplexity as to the affliction of God’s 
chosen and the prosperity of His enemies; 
indeed, the angel’s words (‘...I1 will 
show thee the way thou desirest to see, 
and teach thee whence comes the evil 
heart ’) imply that what is in question is 
the problem of the origin of evil. This 
the angel undertakes to tell the seer pro- 
_ vided he can do three things: weigh the 
fire, measure the wind, recall the day that 
is past. He replies, ‘of course, that he 
can do none of these. Then Uriel taunts 
him by saying that he has not been asked 
y concerning anything outside of man’s 
experience, but only of things within his 
cognizance, and yet he can give no answer 
to these! How then would he be able to 
understand the things of God? To this 
the seer can only reply that it would 
have been better for man never to have 
_ been created than, having come into the 
_ world and living in sin, to suffer and yet 


weakness of this. reasoning is at once 
apparent, for all suffering was believed 
to be the visible sign of God’s wrath for 


: re Ae) mi _It is probable that we have here a, 


| are above. 


The | 


misunderstanding of the original which 
was wrongly translated; Box’s conjecture 
as to the Hebrew text underlying the 
passage is much to be commended: ‘ It 
would have been better for us that we 
had not been created than that we should 
have entered _into life [i.e. have been 
born] in sins.’ For the belief in the 
pre-existence of the soul here aD USC: 
cf. Wisd 81829, Apoc. of Baruch, 3* 
The angel then “nied what he has 
been saying by a parable (4 1). Once 
upon a time the trees wanted more space, 
and determined to make war upon the 
waves in order to gain it. The waves 
also wanted more space, and determined 
to make war upon the trees in order to 
gainit. Allin vain, for the fire consumed 
the trees, and the sand stood up against 
the waves. The application is that just 
as the earth is for the trees, and the sea 
for the waves, so the dwellers upon earth 
can understand only what is upon the 
earth, while those above the things that 
The analogy is not complete, 
for those above the heavens understand 
the things of the earth, as the presence 
of the angel implies; but one must not 
press the parallel unduly. The main 
point is that the seer is told that, in seek- 
ing to understand things beyond his 
powers of comprehension, he is treading 
on forbidden ground. He, therefore, 
somewhat shifts his ground, and, leaving 
the problem of the origin of evil, enquires 
why God’s loved people, Israel, are given 
up to the power of the godless (4 275), 
The lengthy dialogue which follows. re- 
solves itself briefly into this: the solution 
of the seer’s difficulty will appear here- 
after when the New Age breaks, and the 
end of the world is drawing near; the 
signs proclaiming this will soon become 
manifest. First, the number of the 
righteous must be fulfilled ; ; then will come 
the signs: panic among the peoples of 
the earth, increase of iniquity, terrors 
in the sky, on earth, and in the sea; 
famine and sword, and the disappear- 
are of wisdom and righteousness (4 2?- 

1 

It will be noticed that here again there 
is no real solution offered of the diffi- 
culty; like the problem of the origin of 
evil, that of the righteous in adversity 
and the wicked in prosperity had long 
been pondered over by the nation’s 
thinkers, but no satisfactory answer wag 
forthcoming. One of the most interesting 


| points about our book: is that it shows 


how these problems were exercising r 
minds of the thoughtful, and yet. how 
they were unable fp solve them. iN SI 


introduced in this vision. 
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The Second Vision (V. 20-VI. 34) 


V. 20-22. Introduction.—As a prepara- 
tion for the vision the seer fasts seven 
days (see 5 "5 and cf. Dang; Apoc. of 
Baruch, 20 * 8), during which, as the 
sequel shows, he pondered over the enigma 
of the sufferings of God’s chosen people, 
and is troubled in mind. 

23-30. The Seer states the Problem. 
—By means of a series of figures, the seer 
touchingly shows how God chose Israel 
from among all the nations, and gave them 

_ the one Law which is above all laws. 
Why is it, then, that God’s ‘ only one’ is 
dishonoured and trodden down by those 
who have spurned the promises of the 
Almighty? If Israel has sinned, why 
does God Himself not inflict the punish- 
ment instead of leaving this to the 
unrighteous ? 

31-40. The Divine Reply: Man is 
Unable to Apprehend the Ways of God 
Who has Nothing but Love for His People. 
—Uriel is again sent to reason with the 
seer, and, as in the previous vision, he puts 
before him impossible tasks which the 
seer confesses he is unable to fulfil. The 
divine messenger then declares in God’s 
name: ‘ Just as thou art unable to do 
even one of these things that have been 
mentioned, even so thou art powerless 
to discover my judgement or the goal of 
love that I have declared unto my 
people.’ 

41-55. Individualism.—By the ‘ goal of 
love’ is meant the-time when the righteous 
would be vindicated and come into their 
own, i.e. the Messianicera. Now, accord- 
ing to the old belief, it was the Israelite 
nation as a whole who would enter into 
the joy of that era; but owing to the in- 
adequate conception of the hereafter. 
according to which the shades of the de- 
parted passed an aimless and unending 
existence in Sheol, it was only the 
generation living at the time of the 
advent of the Messianic age who would be 
partakers ofits blessings The apocalyp- 
tists, however, following the teaching of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, laid stress on the 
importance of the individual; this, added 

_ to their belief in the resurrection, resulted 
in, their teaching that all the righteous 
individuals in past generations would 

participate in the blessings of the Mes- 
sianic age. It. is this theme which is 
| The seer, repre- 

_ senting the older views, asks how it shall 
_ be with the past generations in that day; 

and the angel replies, in effect, that the 
first shall be as the last, and the last as the 


t (5 4), ite. each righteous individual | 


(v1. 


of every generation will participate in the 
blessings of the Messianic age. Then, in 
reply to a further question, he says that 
the earth has grown old, implying that 
the end is not far off. . 

56-VI. 6. The Last~Day will Come 
through the Act of God Alone.—The 
dialogueis now continued by the apocalyp- 
tist and the Almighty Himself; the former 
Says: ‘Show thy servant by whom thou 
visitest thy creature,’ ie. by whose 
instrumentality the visitation upon the 
creation will be accomplished ; the refer- 
ence being the end of the world. ‘The 
reply (61°) includes fourteen lines in 
poetical form which in substance contain 
ancient traditional matter (cf. Pr 8229), 
going back in origin to Babylonian Crea- 
tion-myths. Before the world wascreated 
God had planned how all things were to 
be; and just as He alone in the beginning 
thought out and accomplished the work 
of Creation, so He alone will bring about 
the end of all things. This section, which 
does not logically belong to the sequence 
of thought, is no doubt purposely put in 
by the apocalyptist in order to repudiate 
any idea of intermediate agency in the 
work of Creation or in the bringing in of 
the new age. The doctrine of the unity of 
God was so jealously guarded by orthodox 
Judaism that even the thought of the 
world having been created by the Wisdom 
of Ged or by the Memra (‘ Word ’ of God) 
was looked upon with suspicion; for there 
was a tendency to hypostatize Wisdom 
and the Word, thereby endangering, as 
was believed, the belief in the Divine 
Unity. Thesame would apply to a super- 
human Messiah, who according to some 
apocalyptists, was to usher in the Mes- 
sianic.age. It is quite possible, too, that 
the passage was directed against the early 
Christian belief in the second advent of 
Christ, and His setting up of the Kingdom 


‘of Heaven on earth, which was looked © 
. for in the near future. 


VI. 7-10. The Parting of the Times.— 


‘An allegorical way of saying that there 


will be no interval between the present 


evil age (=Esau) and the glorious age 


to come (= Jacob). - 


11-34. The Signs of the End.—After 


some introductory words (612°), the 


signs which will herald the. end are - 


enumerated; among these there is the 


trumpet sound at which fear will come | 
upon all men; famine; friends will fight - 
against friends; and the waters from ~ 
springs will cease to flow. There are 

signs that the text here is incomplete 


(6 21-24) | | Then follows an account of the 


happiness of the righteous who shallhave 
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survived the Messianic woes (6 **9). The 
vision concludes with some words of 
encouragement to the seer, and the 
promise of hearing still greater things. 


The Third Vision (VI. 35-IX. 25) 


35-37. Introduction.—For the third 
time the seer fasts for seven days in 
preparation for the revelation which he 
is to receive in the vision. 

38-59. If the World has in Truth been 
Created. for Israel, why has the Nation 
not Entered into its Inheritance and Taken 
Possession of the World ?—It will be well 
to recall briefly the points in the problem 
with which the seer was confronted; for 
these three visions belong together and 
contain in an ascending degree the three 
outstanding. difficulties the solution of 
which the seer seeks. In the first vision 
he asks why it is that Israel, the one 
nation which honours the name of God, 
is in subjection to those who do not 
acknowledge Him? The second vision 
recalls the fact that Israel is the one and 
only nation chosen by God; if this 
affliction which Israel is suffering is a 
punishment for sin, why does God Him- 
self not inflict it instead of the heathen 
who spurn His covenants ? Then, in the 
third vision, the seer asks why if, as God 
has said, the world was created for Israel’s 
sake, does Israel not possess its own ? 
It must be remembered that the writer of 
this book, in emphasizing the privileged 
position of Israel, is not giving expression 
to mere national glorification; at the base 
of all that: he says there is, firstly, the 
incontrovertible fact that the Israelites 
were the only people who believed in and 
worshipped the one and only God; and, 
secondly, and still more important in his 
eyes, there was the twofold problem, how 
can the honour and power of the Almighty 


‘be vindicated in the eyes of the world if 


His chosen people are afflicted and 
despised by the Gentiles? And how 
is His Name to be borne witness to if the 
one nation capable of doing so is hindered 
in its task by its cruel fate? This was 
what most of all concerned both this and 
the other apocalyptists; and unless it is 
realized that solicitude for the honour and 
glory of God was their pre-eminent aim 
we shall not be doing them justice. 

The seer begins with a long account of 
the Creation, which in various ways shows | 
acquaintance with the hagaddic exegesis. 
of the Rabbis; echoes of ancient myths are 
also to be discerned. Of special interest 


- is the mention (6 4°°?) of Leviathan and 


Behemoth, the two primeval monsters of 
i 


/ 
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chaos representing the deep, Tehom 
(=Tiamat in the Babylonian Creation- 
myth), and the dry land, Behemoth 
(=Kingu in Babylonian mythology); 
they are respectively female and male, 
according to Eth. Enoch, Ix, 7-9, which 
agrees with the Babylonian account. 
This echo of the ancient Creation- 
myth is based upon a number of refer- 
ences to it in the Old Testament: see 
especially Is 51 * 1%; Ps 74 174%, 8g %405 
Job 7 14, 263% 13, 411 ff, and others. The 
account of the Creation is given because, 
in the words of the writer, ‘ Thou hast 
said that for our sakes thou madest this 
world ’ (55). The idea of the world having 
been created for the sake of Israel (cf. 
74) is not found in the Old Testament, but 
is an inference drawn from such passages 
as Ex 4 22; Jer 31 °, where Israel is spoken 
of as ‘ the first-born,’ and finds expression 
in other apocalyptic books (e.g. Assump- 
tion of Moses, 13*; Apoc. of Baruch, 


15 7), and in later Rabbinical writings 
(see e.g. Weber, Judische Theologie, 
208 f.). 

VII. 1-16. The Wickedness of this 


World makes the Path to the World to 
Come Narrow and Dangerous.—It is 
pointed out to the seer that through 
Adam’s sin—the results of which have 
passed on to all men, including the 
Israelites—the world has become evil, 
and consequently suffering is widespread. 
The divine messenger, Uriel, compares the 
present world with a narrow river which 
leads to the broad expanse of the ocean 
(the world to come); or with a narrow 
and dangerous path, steep, and with fire ~ 
and water on either side, which leads to 
the ‘city builded and set in a plain 
country, and full of good things ’ (another 
picture of the world to come); and he 
points out that to attain this goal the 
narrow path must be followed; so that, 
although this world was created for 
Israel’s sake (7), that inheritance was 
spoiled when ‘ Adam transgressed’; and 
a better inheritance is now in store for 
them. Therefore the seer is bidden to 
consider that which is to come, and not 
to be disquieted about the present 
transient world (7 1516), 

17-25. The Fate of. the Wicked in this 
World.—The subject which is now to be 
discussed, and which occupies a large — 
part of this vision, is, who shall be worthy 
to participate in the happiness of the 
world to come? Those who have 
despised the Law of God have no part in 
the new age of peace and joy: ‘ for the 
rare are empty things,’ vacua vacuis 
7 fed Baxt ot Uy hi a eee 
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26-44. The Coming of the Messiah ; 
His Temporary Kingdom; the Resurrec- 
tion and the Judgement.—It is probable 
that this section did not originally stand 
here as it breaks the connexion between 
7 1*%5 and 7 4 ff.; it comes more naturally 
after 6 11-38 which is also an eschatological 
section. In ** the Latin text is corrupt; 
it should be rendered, ‘... that the 
city which is not now visible shall be 
manifested, and the land which is now 
concealed shall be seen’; the references 
are to the earthly and heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to this world and that tocome. The 
word ‘ Jesus’ in *8 is from the Latin text 
(the other versions read ‘ Messiah *), and 
is due to a Christian corrector. The idea 
of a temporary Messianic Kingdom (400 
years) is. “ a compromise between the older 
prophetic view which looked for a final 
consummation of felicity on the present 
earth, and the later transcendental view 
which transferred it to a future age after 
the destruction of the present order’ 
(Box). In *® ‘Christ’ should be ‘ Mes- 
siah ’; the assertion that He will die is 
not in accordance with the usual 
apocalyptic view, according to which He 
will, when the Messianic age comes to 
an end, return to heaven. The account 
of the general resurrection and the Judge- 
ment (*!-44) is very graphic. 

45-74- There are but Few who will be 
Saved in that Day.—The seer deplores the 
fact that the coming Age will bring delight 
to but few, and torment to many, for 
who is there that has not sinned? To 
this the divine messenger rejoins that 
always what is of real value is rare in 
comparison with what is worthless. The 
somewhat cutting retort to this cynical 
doctrine (when applied to men) is to the 
effect that the beasts, then, are to be 
envied, ‘for it is far better with them 
than with us, for they look not for judge- 
ment, neither do they know of torments 
or of salvation promised unto them after 
death,’ whereas, whether living or dead, 
man is tormented! (°°), The angel 
answers that man is a responsible agent, 
and has knowingly brought the doom 
upon himself; besides, he adds: ‘ For how 
great a time hath the Most High been 
longsuffering with them that inhabit the 
world .. .’ (4). In this section we come 
face to face with a tendency not infre- 
quently met with in the apocalyptic 
writings, viz. pessimism as tegards the 
world and the generality of mankind. 


This attitude must not, however, be 


judged too harshly; the world in general 
was in a bad state at this time, and what_ 
with idolatry, immorality, and tyranny, 
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the apocalyptists had much reason for 
taking a dark view of things, 

75-101. The Intermediate State : Seven- 
fold Torment and Sevenfold Bliss.-Some 
interesting speculations regarding the 
state of the soul after death and before 
the Judgement. This was naturally a 
subject of profound thought for the 
apocalyptists; and it is no matter of 
surprise to find that they differ in various 
respects in the presentation of their ideas. 
Our book offers more detail about the 
soul's experiences than any other apoca- 
lyptic work. The first act after death 
is to adore ‘ the glory of the Most High ’; 
this is done by the wicked as well as by 
the righteous. But the wicked thereupon 
“shall wander and be in torments forth- 
with, ever grieving and sad, in seven 
ways; these are then described (81-87), 
The righteous, on the other hand, ‘ shall 
rest in seven orders,’ meaning, as the 
context shows, joyful. emotions: These 
are enumerated in 91-98, 

102-115. There is no Intercession for 
the Wicked in the Day of Judgement.— 
The seer now asks whether it will not be 
possible for relations and friends to inter- 
cede for one another in the Day of Judge- 
ment. He is told that this cannot be, © 
‘ for then shall all bear everyone his own 
righteousness or unrighteousness’ (1%), 
But he urges that Abraham and others 
made intercession for the wicked; why, 
then, will it not be possible in that dav ? 
The reply is that in the Day of Judgement 
all accounts will be closed: ‘ then shall no 
man be able to have mercy on him that 
is cast in judgement, nor to thrust down 
him that hath gotten the victory * (#15). 

116-131. What Use is the Promise of 
Immortality to Man who has Inherited 
Sin?—Since there is no hope for men 
who are sinners through their descent 


from Adam, to what purpose, the seer 
| asks, is the promise of happiness and 


immortality? A promise made to those 
who, through the sin of Adam, are sinners 
and therefore unable to fulfil the con- 
ditions required, seems a mockery! The 
reply of the angel to this pertinent query is 
feeble and unconvincing; he says that 
“this is the condition of the battle ’. (+?”), 
and adds that the sorrow over the destruc- 


tion of the wicked will be less than the 


joy at the salvation of the righteous. _ 
132-VIII. 3. How can the Perdition 


| of so Many be Reconciled with the Mercy 


of God p—In bearing witness to the mercy 


and. longsuffering of God (cf. Ex 34 ol MS 
the seer implicitly suggests the question 


how these divine attributes are to be 
reconciled with the perdition of the great ~ 


\ 
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the righteous (24°38), 


‘wrath ‘on them (3435), 
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mass of mankind. The reply is in the 
form of a similitude: just as there is much 
mould of which earthen vessels are made, 
but little dust from which gold comes, so 
‘many are created, but few shall be saved ’ 
(824). | 

4-19. The Problem is Insoluble; how 
can God Abandon His Wonderful Creation 
of Man to Eternal Perdition ?P As regards 
Man in General, God knows Best, but what 
about Israel ?—The seer begins to despair 
of being able to fathom the problem by 
which he is beset; and small wonder, for 
the answers to his questions throw but 
little light on the subject. He makes 
an appeal, however, to God; and in 
declaring the marvel of workmanship that 
man is, he says: ‘ If therefore thou shalt 
lightly and suddenly destroy him which 
with so great labour was fashioned by 
thy commandment, to what purpose was 
he made ?’ (#4). Pointed as his question 
is, the seer does not think that as regards 
man in general this is his concern; but as 
to his own people, Israel, he pours out his 
grief and asks God to hearken to his 
prayer on their behalf (171°). 

20-40. Ezra’s Prayer and the Divine 
Answer.—The first part of this section, 
the prayer itself (°°), has, on account of 
its beauty and depth of feeling, been used 
as a separate liturgical piece, under the 
name‘ Confessio Esdre ’: + occurs among 
the Cantica in some of the Vulgate MSS., 
and is also found in MSS. of the Moza- 
rabic Liturgy. .The form is liturgical; it 
begins with a very beautiful ascription of 
praise (7°); then follow the petitions; 
prayer is made that God will not look upon 
the sinners, but upon the righteous; that 
He will not destroy the wicked, but that 
He will rather consider the good deeds of 
those who have kept the Law, and loved 


Him. The implication seems to be that 


the divine mercy may be shown on the 
wicked for the sake of the good deeds of 
The seer then pleads 
that men are too insignificant and worth- 
less for God to expend displeasure and 
Finally, there is 
a concluding cry for mercy on those who 
‘ have no store of good works ’ (86). Then 
follows the divine reply : God will do as the 


‘seer has asked, and not concern Himself: 
‘about the wicked, or with their death, 
judgement, and destruction; but He will 
rejoice over the righteous (374°). The 


real point of the prayer, mercy on the 


_4 wicked, is ignored. 


41-45. Man is Compared. with the Seed 


_of the Husbandman.—lIn this comparison 
the fact is again emphasized that only a 
es a ae) of. the Soa number: of created men, 
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will escape destruction. It is in vain 
that the seer pleads that much seed 
perishes because it has received too little 
or too much rain, i.e. that it is the mis- 
fortune, not the fault, of many who 
perish; in vain, too (as the next section 
shows), that he asks for mercy, therefore, 
on their behalf. 

46-62. The Divine Answer, telling the 
Seer that he is Numbered among the 
Blessed, and bidding him think of his own 
Salvation, not of the Sinners, whose Fate is 
according to their Deserts.—The seer is 
told of the joys that await him and other ~ 
righteous men: Paradise is opened; the * 
tree of life is planted; the blessed time 
is prepared; delights await them; the 
city, ie. the heavenly Jerusalem, is 
built; rest, good works, and ‘wisdom, 
have been made for them; Death and 
Hades are no more; sorrows have passed 
away; and the treasures of immortality 
are made manifest. Of these things the 
seer is told to think, but not of the sinners; 
for them there is the Judgement and 
punishment. 

63-IX. 12. The End, and the Signs 
which will Precede It.—This section breaks 
the main subject of the dialogue; it was 
probably inserted by the redactor. The 
seer desires to know when the end of the 
present age will come, and is informed 
that when a certain number of signs, of 
which he has been told, have taken place, 
then the time is near when ‘the Most 
High will visit the world which was 
made by him.’ The signs are then 
described; they will be followed by the 
punishment of those who have despised 
God and His laws, but the righteous will 
be saved. It will be noticed that punish- 
ment is here said to follow immediately 
after the death of the wicked; elsewhere 
it is stated that full retribution will not 
come until after the resurrection. Dis- 
crepancies of this kind, which are not in- 
frequently met with in the apocalyptic 
writings, are sometimes due to different 
authorship, as here, or else to a change 
of view in one and the same writer. In 
speculations of the kind presented in this 
literature consistency of view is hardly 
to be expected. " 

13-22. The Fate of the Wicked Once 
more the seer, though told not to concern 
himself with the matter, deplores the 
coming perdition of the great majority. 
But again it is declared that their fate 
is deserved, since the evil state of the 


world is due to the sinfulness of men. — 


Finally, the seer is told that even the few — 
who will be saved will owe their salvation _ 
solely to the love and mercy of oe ‘ for EF 
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with great labour have I made them 
perfect.’ 

23-25. Conclusion of the Vision.—The 
conclusion of the third vision while 
leading on to the fourth. Fasting and 
prayers will prepare the seer for further 
revelations. 


The Fourth Vision (IX. 26-X. 59) 


26-28. Introduction.—A fter seven days, 
sitting among the flowers of the field of 
Ardat, and eating nothing but the herbs 
of the field, the seer once more addresses 
the Most High. What the name Ardat 
means (even its correct form is uncertain, 
its spelling varies in the different Latin 
MSS. and in the other versions) is not 
known; quite possibly it is some cryptic 
mame associated with eschatological 
speculations. The locality of the ‘ field 
of Ardat’ is also uncertain, though from 
3* it was presumably supposed to be 
in the neighbourhood of Babylon. 

29-37. The Law and its Abiding Char- 
acter.—The seer desires to place in con- 
trast the abiding character of that which 
is divine and the transient nature of all 
else. The Law was given by God, it is 
from Heaven; therefore it is eternal; but 
Israel who received it, but did not keep 
it, will perish. ‘ We that have received 
the. Law shall perish by sin, and our heart 
also which received it. Notwithstanding, 
the Law perisheth not, but remaineth in 
its glory’ (9 8’). 

38-X. 59. The Vision: Zion’s Lament. 
—In his vision the seer sees a woman 
lamenting; he asks her the cause of her 
grief; she tells him that for thirty years 
she has borne no child to her husband, 
though she has prayed day and night for 
one. At last, after these thirty years, 
God heard her prayer, and she gave birth 
to a son. Great was her joy, and she 
and her husband called their neighbours 
together and gave praise to the Almighty. 
She brought him up, and nourished him 
with great care. In due time she took 
hima wife, and madeafeast. Butit came 
to pass that when he entered his wedding 
chamber, he fell down and died. There- 
fore, said the sorrowing mother, she would 
‘no more return to her city, but would 
_ remain here in the field and neither eat 
_ nordrink, but mourn and fast till she died. 


_ Then the seer rebukes her, saying that she. 


has lost but one-son, while Zion, the 
mother of us all, is full of sorrow and much 
_ humbled. And he bids her return to her 
_ city and her husband. But she refuses, 


‘ 
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id determines to die where she is. Then_ 
‘implores her to be prevailed upon for | 
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the sake of the sufferings of Zion, and to 
be comforted because of the sorrow of 
Jerusalem. A pathetic account of the 
desolation of Jerusalem and of the nation 
follows (10 *1-*8); and the seer concludes: 
“Thou therefore shake off thy great 
heaviness, and put away from thee the 
multitude of sorrows, that the Almighty 
may be merciful to thee again, and the 
Most High may give thee rest, even 
ease from thy travails.’ And as he spoke 
the face of the woman began suddenly to 
shine and glitter with great brightness, 
and she cried out with a great cry ‘so 
that the earth shook.. Then he looked, 
and behold, the woman was no more there, 
‘ but there was a city builded, and a place 
showed itself from large foundations’; 
and he was afraid. Then the angel Uriel 
comes to him and tells him that the trans- 
figured woman is Zion, i.e. the heavenly 
Zion (1044), After giving a detailed, 
though less important, interpretation of 
other parts of the vision, the angel ‘con- 
cludes by telling him that further visions 
will be vouchsafed to him. 


° The Fifth Vision (the Eagle Vision) 
(XI. 1-XII. 50) 


XI. 1-XII. 3a. The Vision.—The seer, 
in a dream, sees an eagle with twelve 
wings and three heads, coming up out of 
the sea; she spread her wings over all the 
earth, and the winds and clouds were 
gathered against her. Out of her wings 
grew other little wings, eight in number 
(as added in 1"); the head in the middle | 
one was greater than the two others. 
With outspread wings this eagle flew 
over the earth, and ail! things under the ' 
heavens were subject'unto her. And she 
bade her wings not to watch all at the 
same time, but to take turns and rest. 
But the heads were to-be kept until the 
end. Then a wing arose on the right 
side, and reigned over all the earth and 
disappeared; after that another wing 
| teigned for a long time and then dis- 
appeared; so with the rest of the wings. 
All the little wings, likewise, arose; some 
of them reigned, but very quickly. dis- 


Finally, only the three heads at rest and 
Six little wings remained. Two of these 
latter divided themselves from the rest, 
and remained under the head that was 
on the right side; the other four remained 


| reign, but very soon disappeared; then 
another quickly vanished ; before the other 


appeared, others did not reign at ‘all. | 


two could arise and try toreign, the middle aes 
| head awoke andvunited itself'to the other _ 


where they were: one of them tried to __ 
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two heads, and devoured the two wings. 
The middle head then reigned over the 
garth with much oppression; but, like 
the wings, it also suddenly disappeared. 
Then the two remaining heads reigned 
over the earth; but the right-hand one 
devoured that on the left (111°). 
‘Then,’ the seer proceeds, ‘I heard a 
voice, which said unto me, Look»before 
thee and consider the thing which thou 
seest.’ And he sees a lion which speaks 
with the voice of a man, and upbraids 
the eagle for her cruel oppression, at the 
same time announcing her approaching 
destruction; while the lion is speaking 
the last head of the eagle disappears, and 
the two little wings which had detached 
themselves and gone over to it rose up to 
reign; but ‘ their kingdom was small and 
full of uproar,’ and they disappeared. 
‘Then the whole body of the eagle was 
burned, so that the earth was in great 
fear,’ 

XII. 36-39. The Interpretation of the 
Vision.—The vision represents history 
veiled in symbolic garb, and its interpre- 

_tation is by no means always clear; nor 
does it always harmonize with the content 
of the vision, though this is to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the redactor 
made alterations in order to bring the 
vision into agreement with the course of 
history as viewed from his, chronologically 
later, standpoint. In the main, though 
there are differences of opinion with re- 
gard to some of the details, most authori- 
ties interpret the vision in the following 
way: The Eagle is the Roman Empire. 
The Sea is the Mediterranean. The 
Twelve Wings are Julius Cesar, Augustus, 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius, Vindex, Nymphidius, 
Piso. The second wing, which ruled a 
long time (11 !*!”) symbolizes Augustus, 
who reigned for over fifty years. The 
Three Heads are Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian; the middle head, which is 
greater than the other two, symbolizes 
Vespasian. Who are meant by the Eight 
Smaller Wings is uncertain. The Two Little 
Wings are possibly Mucianus, proconsul 
of Syria, and Tiberius Alexander, prefect 
of Egypt. The two heads that remained 
(11 **8°) are Domitian and Titus, of whom 
the latter is said to have been murdered 
by the former. That this interpretation 
is not satisfactory in some particulars is 


recognized; a somewhat different one is. 


suggested by Box, 265 f.; see also Drum- 
mond, The Jewish Messiah, 99 ff. (1877). 
40-51. Conclusion of the Vision.—The 
seer's compatriots came to him, fearing 
that he had forsaken them because he 
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had tarried so long. He reassures them, 
saying that he had been occupied in~ 
praying ‘ for the desolation of Zion’; he 
sends them home again, while he remains 
in the field seven days. 


The Sixth Vision (the Vision of the 
Man from the Seat) (XIII. 1-58) 


XIII. 1-13a. The Vision.—The seer 
tells how in his dream-vision he sees the 
wind stirring up the waves of the sea; and 
from the heart of the sea there arises a 
man who ‘ flew with theclouds of heaven’; 
to whichever part of the earth he turned 
all hearts were filled with terror, and 
whoever heard his voice fainted away 
with fear. Then he sees a great multitude 
of men gathered from all parts of the 
earth to make war on the man who arose 
from the sea. This man then cuts out 
for himself a great mountain 1pon which 
he flies; at this the multitude of men who 
had gathered against him are terrified, 
but nevertheless prepare to attack him. 
On their approach he does not even raise 
his hand or take hold of any weapon, but 
from his mouth there issues a fiery stream, 
and his tongue shoots out a storm of 
sparks, and burns up all the approaching 
multitude; and immediately nothing 1s 
left of them but the dust of ashes and the 
smell of smoke. Then the man comes 
down from the mountain and calls to him 
another multitude of men, and these are 
peaceful; they come to him, and some are 
glad, but others are sorrowful. 

13b-24. A Redactional Interpolation.— 
The interpretation of the vision would 
naturally follow here, but it is postponed 
by a redactor who desires to offer 
some reflections of his own; these are, 
of course, put into the mouth of the 
original writer. He begins by asking for 
an interpretation of the vision, but this 
is not touched upon; instead of this, he 
thinks about those who ‘will survive and 
those who will not survive ‘ in those days’ 
('®), which in the next verse are spoken of 
as ‘ the last days.’ As this is an obvious 
reference to the advent of the Messiah, it 
will be clear that the redactor implies 
the Messianic character of the vision, 
though this has yet to be explained in the 
interpretation of it (see ®°ff.). This is 
sufficient to show that this section does not — 
belong to the original form of the vision. 
In comparing the lot of those who will be 
alive when the Messiah comes with that of 
those who will have died beforehand, it is © 


said that although those who survive will | 
encounter perils, yet this is preferable to 


passing away as a cloud out of the world, 
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and not seeing what will happen in the 
last times. The whole question of the 
lot of those who died before the opening 
of the Messianic age was a very contro- 
versial one. This redactor’s point of view 
was thoroughly unsatisfactory. To the 
more enlightened apocalyptists there was 
no difference between those who were alive 
and those who were not at the coming of 
the Messiah (see note under 5 41-55), 
25-58. The Interpretation of the Vision. 
—Here, too, the redactor’s hand has been 
busy, with the result that the interpre- 
tation does not always run parallel with 
the vision itself. Some of the most in- 
teresting features in the vision are passed 
over in the interpretation; e.g. no explana- 
tion is given as to why the man rises from 
the sea, or of the significance of the sea, 
or why he flies with the clouds of heaven, 
or haw he gets from the sea to the clouds. 
These are all ancient mythological traits 
of which the original significance is not 
touched upon, either because it was not 
known by the writer, or because these 
features were adaptations of some earlier 
eschatological scheme. The interpreta- 
tion as given in these verses is as follows: 
The man from the sea is the Messiah 
“whom the Most High hath kept a great 
season,’ i.e. who was pre-existent (?5-?6), 
The mountain which he cuts out for him- 
self is Mount Zion (3°). The fiery 
stream which issued from his mouth is the 
Law; the flaming breath is the torment 
wherewith the ungodly shall be tor- 
mented; the sparks are the rebukes of 
the Messiah which shall be heaped upon 
‘the wicked (3°38). The peaceful multitude 
are the ten tribes (*°). In *!°8 the seer 
is told that the interpretation is given 
to him alone because he has forsaken 
evil ways, and has sought out the Law, 
and ordered his life in wisdom. 


‘The Seventh Vision (an Esdras 
Legend) (XIV. 1-48) 
. XIV. 1-18. The Lord’s Commands to 
_Esdras.—While Esdras is sitting under 


~’ an oak the voice of the Lord comes to him 


- from a bush, telling him how He had 

- shown Moses many wonderful things, 
some of which he was told to publish, 
others to keep secret; by the former the 
_ writer means the Law, by the latter the 

‘apocalyptic’ tradition. Esdras is com- 
manded to keep secret all that he has 
 -seen.and heard, for he is soon to be taken 
away from men, i.e. he will be taken to 


heaven to dwell with the Messiah. He 
- is then told that the world is growing old, — 


herefore he is to prepare himself and give 
-message to his people. — 


\ 


19-26. Esdras Prays for Inspiration to 
Restore the Scriptures.—As he is to be 
taken away from his people, Esdras, 
fearing that there will be nobody to in- 
struct and guide the generation to come, 
prays for inspiration to re-write the Law, 
which had been lost during the Captivity ; 
the Law is used in a wide sense to include 
all the Scriptures, for it is described as. con- 
taining ‘all that hath been done in the 
world since the beginning’ (22). The 
Lord grants his request; he is told to 
prepare many tablets, and to take five 
scribes who can write swiftly; the Lord 
will then ‘ light a lamp of understanding ’ 
in his heart, which shall not be put out 
until he has finished his task; this is to 
be begun on the morrow. 

27-36. The Last Words of Esdras.— 
Before beginning his work Esdras gathers 
the people together and tells them how 
their fathers received the Law, but were 
unfaithful; not only so, but they, too 
(those to whom he is speaking), have done 
unrighteously and not kept the ways of 
the Lord. But if they rule over their 
understanding and keep their heart aright 
they.shall live, and after death shall obtain 
mercy; ‘for after death shall the judge- 
ment come, when we shall live again; and 
then shall the name of the righteous be 
manifest, and the works of the ungodly 
shall be declared.’ He says that now 
nobody is to come near him for forty 
days. 

. 37-48. The Restoration of the Scrip- 
tures.—Esdras now retires ‘into the 
field’ with his five companions. The 
cup ‘which was full, as,it were, with 
water, but the colour of it was like fire,’ 
(3°) is the cup of inspiration containing 
the fire of the Spirit. Having drunk this 
his-heart uttered understanding, wisdom 


grew in his breast, his spirit retained its - 


memory, and his mouth was opened. 
Within the forty days the work is com- 
pleted; it consists of ninety-four books: of 


these, twenty-four are the books of the | 


Old Testament, which he is bidden to 
publish openly, for both the worthy and 
unworthy may read them; but the other 
seventy (by them are meant the apoc- 


alypses which were secret books) are 


to be delivered only to those who are 


wise among the people, Esdras obeys 


the Lord’s command. : 
An Appendix (XV., XVI.) 


XV. 1-27. The prophet (presumably ; 


‘Esdras is meant, but his name is not 


mentioned) is told to write down the words 


-which God speaks to him. These are to 
| the effect that the cruel nation (cryptically 


. f i 
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a 


at Elephantine. 
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called Egypt, but Rome being meant) 
shall no longer tyrannize over God’s 
people, but shall soon suffer destruction ; 
so, too, shall other nations who have 
persecuted God’s chosen ones. 

28-63. The seer sees a horrible vision in 
which punishment is meted out to the 
wicked, Assyria and Babylon being 
especially mentioned; but these again are 
only used cryptically, the reference being 
to nations in power at the time when 
the book was written. The fiercest denun- 
ciations are uttered against ‘ Asia.’ 

XVI. 1-39. A further denunciation 
against Babylon, Asia, Egypt, and Syria 
for their wickedness is added; the punish- 
ment is described in detail. 


40-51. God’s people are warned as to 
what is coming upon the earth owing to 
the wickedness of men; it will be a hard 
time for them too. 

52-54. But soon iniquity will be taken 
away, and righteousness shall reign. 
Nevertheless, let no man say he has not 
sinned, for God knows the thoughts and 
hearts of men. 

55-72. The power and wisdom of God 
are described; therefore sin cannot be 
hidden from Him. 

73-78. God’s chosen are known to Him, 
and though evil days are coming, they 
need not fear, for God is their guide. It 
is only those bound with their sins against 
whom woe is pronounced. 


TOBIT 


By H. Sr. Joun THACKERAY 


Introduction 


Tue book is a pious romance in praise 
of almsgiving and illustrating its resultant 
blessings, other topics being interwoven 
into:this main theme. The Jewish writer 
has not scrupled to incorporate, in a 
modified form, older non-Jewish folklore 
derived from various quarters. The 
numerous editions in which the work 
has come down to us attest its popularity ; 
it must have held in Jewish households 
much the position once held by Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress in our own. 

Sources.—The author has freely drawn 
upon Oriental legends. Babylon, Persia, 
and Egyptseem to have contributed items 
to his romance, though the older material 
has been so worked up that direct depend- 
ence cannot always be traced. 

(a) The:use of the Story of Ahikar is 
patent. The tale of this Grand Vizier 
of Sennacherib and his ungrateful adopted 
son Nadan, who plotted ‘his benefactor’s 
ruin and met with just retribution, was 
ancient and widespread ; its popularity 
with Jewish readers in Egypt is shown 
by its appearance among the Aramaic 


(Achiacharus) figures as Tobit’s nephew 
(1 #1); while the fate of his graceless pupil 
(here called Nadab) is hinted at (141°S 


_papyri of the 5th century B.c. discovered | 
In Tobit the Vizier: 


i 


But not only are the names of the 

_ hero and villain of the older story taken’ 

over; the counsel of Tobit to Tobias and 
tat! of Raphael to both are in part based 


on the sage maxims: of the Vizier (477, 


127). 
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(b) Magian Material.—Various features 
of Magianism have been noted, and the 
late Dr. J. H. Moulton ingeniously re- 
constructed a specimen of the Median folk- 
tale which may have served as the model 
(Early Zoroastrianism, 332-340). The 
main parallels are the name of the demon 
Asmodaus (3*=Ashma Deva) and the 
stress laid on consanguineous marriages 
and on burial. The last-named feature 
possibly also explains the otiose introduc- 
tion of the dog as the travellers’ com- 
panion (5 1*=62S,114). Tothe Oriental 
the dog is not man’s friend but the 
scavenger, and his introduction here is 
thought to be a relic of the Magian tale in 
which he accompanied the hero on his 
rounds in search of the unburied dead and 
disposed of the corpses in the customary 
‘Persian manner. It has been suggested 
that the Magian story may have been 
brought to Egypt by the army of 
Cambyses (Charles’s Apocrypha, i, 194). 

(c) The Egyptian Tractate of Khons.— 
While the demon in Tobit bears a Magian 
name, Egypt apparently furnished the 
model for the story of his exorcism. The 
tractate of Khons or Bentres stele of 
c. 500 B.c. relates how the princess 
Bentres of Bakhtan (probably = Ecbatana, 
the home of Sarah in Tobit), sister of the 
Mesopotamian. consort of Rameses II, 
was possessed by a demon, and how 
it was exorcized by Khons, the ‘ double’ 
of the healing God of Egyptian Thebes, _ 
who, in response to an appeal from the 


prince of Bakhtan, was sent to her assist- 4 


ance. The work has been called | a. puff 
advertisement ’ of the marveilous hee ling _ 
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power of Khons, and Tobit has been re- 
garded as a rival propaganda treatise, 
illustrating Jehovah’s sovereignty over 
unclean spirits. The features common 
to the two stories are the demoniacal 
possession of a lady of high station, her 
home (probably), the supernatural relief 
sent from afar, and the father’s reluc- 
tance to part with the agents of his 
daughter’s deliverance; the flight of the 
demon ‘into the uppermost parts of 
Egypt’ (Tob 8%) is also perhaps sig- 
nificant (Charles’s Apocrypha, i, 187 f., 
with Naville, Old Egyptian Faith, 
249 ff.): 

(@) Fable of the Grateful Dead.—The 
possibility of the connexion of Tobit 
with a cycle of folk-tales of uncertain 
antiquity, mainly indigenous to Germany 
but paralleled in other European coun- 
tries, is more remote. The outline of the 
fable runs thus (in Canon Simpson’s 
words, Charles’s Apocrypha, i, 188): 
“The corpse of a debtor . . . was rescued 
from his murderers and buried at great 
‘personalsacrifice by a traveller oritinerant 
merchant, whom the dead man’s spirit, 
appearing in human form, afterwards 
delivered from mortal peril, bestowing 
on him a bride and rescuing him from 
death by drowning; the supernatural 
being only revealed his own identity at 
the end of the series of adventures to the 
surprise alike of the merchant and of the 
reader.’ The kernel of the story is older 
than Cicero (De Dizvinatione, i, 27). 
Obvious discrepancies between the Semitic 
and pagan forms of the story are explic- 
able as due partly to changes which it has 
undergone since the date of the author of 
Tobit, partly to deliberate modifications 
introduced by himself. 

(e) Old Testament.—These foreign fables 
have all been freely handled by a pious 
Jew whose mind is steeped in his own 
Scriptures. The parallels to the Old 
Testament, Genesis in particular, are 
evident. The journey of Tobias to the 
Mesopotamian region, whence he brings 
back a kinswoman as his bride, has its 
prototype in the narratives of the patri- 
_ archal marriages (Tob 5 1* v.m.) ; the meet- 

ing of Anna and Tobias (11°) recalls the 
meeting of Joseph and Jacob; the duty 
of burial is more emphasized in Genesis 
than in any other Scriptural book. These 
reminiscences are occasionally made more 
_ pointed in the later B text (7*). Allusion 
_ is made to a prophecy of Nahum (144 S; 
per Jottabs Bhai iio uie oo 
_. Text.—The book is extant in numer- 
nsions: Greek (three 
amaic, Hebrew (vari- 


| Jerome’s exemplar nor in the extant 


ous forms), Syriac, and Ethiopic. The 
intricate problem of the interrelation of 
these texts and of the language in which 
the work was originally composed can- 
not here be discussed. But one fairly 
certain conclusion haS emerged from 
recent criticism, viz. that whatever was 
the original language, the nearest approach 
to the original text is preserved in the 
Greek codex Sinaiticus (S). The shorter 
Greek text contained in codex Vaticanus 
(B) and other MSS. forming the basis 
of our English versions is now regarded 
as a condensation of the fuller S text. 
The main function of a modern commen- 
tary is to vindicate the claims of the 
longer recension, and all important read- 
ings of S are quoted below. 

The three Greek recensions have been 
denoted R*, RY, and R*. (1) R*: The 
main representative is codex S, some- 
times standing alone, but constantly 
supported by one or more of the versions, 
old Latin, Aramaic, and one form of the 
Hebrew. This recension preserves the 
purer forms of proper names and the 
simplicity and redundancy of Semitic 
speech; all indications point to its com- 
parative originality. (2) RY’: The main 
representative is codex B; other allies are 
codex A (Alexandrinus), a Syriac version 
of the first half of the book attributed 
to Paul of Tella (7th century a.pD.), and the 
Ethiopic. RY’ is a deliberate curtailment 
of R®; it shows no trace of Semitic parent- 
age, while it often betrays dependence 
on the Greek, or on a corrupt form of the 
Greek, of the S text. (3) R° is a com- 
promise between the two foregoing, ‘ an, 
attempt to combine the improvements of 
RY with the ancieut and well-established 
R’ (Simpson). This recension survives 
for a large.part of the book (6 ’-13 8) in 
the three Greek minuscules 44, 106, and 
107 (of Holmes and Parsons), and doubt- \ 
less once extended to the whole book; a 
fragment of 2 is preserved in the Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri (1076). 

Original Language.—The rival claim- .~ 
ants here are Greek, Aramaic,and Hebrew. 
The evidence preponderates in favour of 
a Semitic original and one written in 
Aramaic rather than Hebrew. The forms 
Ather, Athoureias (14415 S text) for  . 
Assyria, are pure Aramaisms. Jerome — 
knew the work only in Aramaic (‘librum 
Chaldzo sermone conscriptum’), and in © ei 
one day’s labour translated it into Latin — 
with the help of a secretary who dictated ~ 
it in Hebrew. Butinall probability the 
original text is to be sought neither in 


Aramaic. | . 
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Date and Place of Composition.— 
Various historicaland chronologicalerrors, 
together with some knowledge of post- 
exilic events, betray the hand of the later 
romancer. The work is certainly post- 
exilic and probably pre-Maccabean. That 
it is pre-Herodian may be inferred from 
145. A partial return from exile and the 
rebuilding of the temple on a smaller scale 
than before are there ‘foreseen.’ The 
house, ‘not like the first,’ to be erected 
by this earlier company is the historical 
temple of Zerubbabel (cf. Hag2*). A 
first and a second temple are within the 
writer’s. ken; the rest is fancy. For the 
more splendid temple of the future is to 
be reared by the whole nation returning 
in a body to Palestine. Of the erection 
(and destruction) of Herod’s temple the 
author is ignorant. That the work is 
pre-Maccabean may be inferred from the 
absence of any allusion to the period of 
Greek domination and the Hasmonzan 
rising. It betrays the more liberal attitude 
to. the Gentile world of the peaceful age 
preceding the persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus Epiphanes—the age which pro- 
duced Ecclesiasticus, with which work 
Tobit has much in common. If, as 
appears, it was written in Egypt, the 
account of the marriage of Tobias to his 
relative Sarah may possibly have been 
inspired by a desire to substitute a more 
edifying story for the scandalous tale, 
still fresh in the minds of the author and 
his readers, of the marriage with his niece 
of the apostate descendant of another 
Tobias, Joseph the tax-collector (c. 230- 
220 B.c.: Jos., Ant., XII, iv, 6). A date 
between 200-170 B.c. may therefore be 
hazarded. 

Though the scene is laid in the Eastern 
Diaspora, the imperfect knowledge of 
Eastern geography displayed excludes that 
quarter as the place of writing. Allindica- 
tions point to Egypt. The breadth of 
culture and the fusion of pagan and 
_ Jewish legends are characteristic of an 
Alexandrian Jew. One of the main 
sources of the work, the Story of Ahikar, 
was, we know, current among the Jews 
of Egypt; and the work may have been 
intended in part as a counterblast to the 

Egyptian Tvactate of Khons. The fish, 
whose organs were used for medicinal 
purposes, has been identified with the 
crocodile; Robertson Smith regarded this 
conjecture as practically proved by the 
statement in an Arabic work that ‘the 
smell of the smoke of a crocodile’s liver 


- cures epilepsy, and that its dung and 


gall cure leucoma’ (Encycl. Brit,, art. 
* Tobit’). 
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Commentary 


I. 1. Tobit: Hellenized form (in S 
Tobith) of Hebrew Tobi (‘ my goodness’), 
which is probably an abbreviation of 
Tobiyah, Tobiah:(‘ goodness of Jahveh ’). 
The latter name in its Greek form, Tobias, 
is reserved in this book for the son. 

Gabael+‘the son of Raphael, the son 
of Raguel’ (S). 

2. Enemessar = Shalmaneser. 

Thisbe of Galilee, else unknown, distinct 
from Elijah’s home in Gilead, 

on the right hand, i.e. south. 

Kedesh Naphthali bore with Hazor, etc., 
the brunt of the first Assyrian invasion 
(c. 734 B.c.), when it was captured by 
Tiglath-pileser (2 K 15 °). 

Galilee : ‘ Upper Galilee ’ (S). 

Asher: not the tribe, but Hazor men- 
tioned with Kedesh in 2 K 1/.c. 

3. went: B ‘ went before,’ i.e. among 
the first batch of prisoners; S adds ‘in 
the captive band.’ 

4. Tobit’s apparent claim to. have 
witnessed in youth the rebellion of the 
ten tribes under Jeroboam, which occurred 
upwards of 200 years before his captivity, 
is inconsistent with the age of 158 years 
assigned to him in 14. 

5. the heifer Baal: S reads ‘the calf 
which Jeroboam king of Israel made in 
Dan (and) onallthe mountains of Galilee’; 
the Biblical account mentions only two 
calves, in Dan and Bethel (1 K 12 2° f.). 

6-8. On the subject of the tithes the 
B text practically conforms to ordinary 
Jewish practice, as attested by Josephus, 
Ant., iv, 8, 22 (§ 240). That system, based 
on the Pent. as a whole, included three 
tithes: a ‘first tithe,’ a tax of one-tenth 
of all edible vegetable products collected 
by the ministry for its own support 
(Nu 18 *1-24); the ‘second tithe’ of the 
same products, which, together with the 
cattle tithe (Lev 27 *? f.), furnished a feast 
for the owner and his guests at Jerusalem 
(Dt 14 7?#7); and the ‘poor tithe,’ set 
apart every third year for charity 
(Dt 14 *8 f., 2612). The last, in the original 
intention of the law probably only a 
particular use of the tithe every third year, 
was in later years made at least by some 
a‘ third tithe,’ falling twice in every seven 
years, in the third and sixth years of the 
sabbatical cycle’ (E. Bi., iv, 5105). 

S differs from B in mentioning a cattle 
tithe, ignored by B, and in merging the 
second or ‘ feast tithe’ and the third or — 
‘ poor tithe’ into one; it further particular- 
izes where B generalizes. This text runs: 
‘Having the firstfruits, and the fivst — 
produce (or perhaps ‘‘and the firstlings"*; 
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B omits), and the tenths of the cattle 
(B “‘ of the [vegetable] produce’’), and the 
first shearings of the sheep, I used to go 
to Jerusalem and give them to the priests, 
the sons of Aaron, for the altar; and the 
tenth of the wine and the corn and olives 
and pomegranates and of the vest of the frutts 
(B simply “the tenth of the produce ’’) 
to the sons of Levi who ministered at 
Jerusalem. And the second tenth I 
ttthed tn money for the six years (B‘‘ I sold 
away "’: cf. Dt 14? f.), and went and spent 
it each year at Jerusalem, and gave it 
(B ‘“‘and the third [tenth] I gave’’) unto 
the orphans and the widows and prose- 
lytes who attached themselves to the 
children of Israel; I brought it and gave 
it unto them in the third year, and we did 
eat it according to the decree which was 
decreed concerning it in the law of Moses,’ 
etc. (B simply ‘to whom it was meet’). 
Though obscurely expressed, the mean- 
ing of this seems to be: ‘ The second tithe 
I converted into money for the six years 
out of the seven, excluding the sabbatical 
year. Every year of the six I took this 
money to Jerusalem and spent it on a 
feast; every third year this feast took the 
form of a charitable feast for widows 
and orphans,’ etc. In other words, S 
represents the ‘ poor tithe ’ as a particular 
use of the second tithe every third year, 
in accordance with what appears to have 
been ‘ the original intention of the law.’ 
This text is doubtless more original 
than that of B, which has condensed 
and brought it into conformity with 
contemporary practice. 

8. my father’s mother: S ‘the mother 
of Hananiel our father.’ 

to. And... Nineveh: a condensa- 
tion of the prolix S text, ‘ After the carry- 
ing away captive to Assyria, and when I 
was carried away captive I went to 
Nineveh.’ 

12. because (kathoti): read with S 
- And when (kai hote) I remembered... 
the Most High gave me .. . 

13. Reminiscent both of. Joseph (Gen 
39 4 21) and of Daniel and his companions 
who thrived on their frugal fare (Dan 
{% 28) 

was his purveyor: terser than S ‘ used 
to buy for him everything for his use.’ 
Cf. Joseph’s position under Potiphar and 
Pharaoh (Gen 395, 41 48).. ; 

_ 14. into Media: on his master’s busi- 
ness, as S states, adding ‘and bought 
for him thence until he died.’ 

at Rages of Media: S ‘ purses in the 
_ land of Media.’ Rages or Rhage lay in 
_ the extreme east of Media, on the confines_ 
of Parthia,S. of the Caspian; modern Rhey. 
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ten talents of silver: according to the 
Attic standard some £2,000; if the older 
Babylonian standard is intended, twice 
this amount. 

15. The usurper Sargon is here omitted. 
The true order of succession was Shal- 
maneser, Sargon (722-705 B.c.), Senna- 
cherib. 

-18. from Judea: +S ‘in the days of 
the judgement which the king of heaven 
wreught upon him for the blasphemies 
wherewith he had blasphemed ’ (cf. 2 K 
T9/*): 

20. left unto me: +S ‘which was 
not confiscated to the royal treasury.’ 

21. five and fifty days: the figure is 
variously given as 50 (B), 40 (S), 45 (other 
texts). It apparently indicates the interval 
that elapsed after the confiscation of T.’s 
property, not after Sennacherib’s return 
from Judea. According to Babylonian 
evidence Sennacherib lived for twenty 
years after his Judean campaign (7o1- 
682 B.C.). 

two ... sons: 
Sharezer (2 K 19 87), 

Sacherdonus : Hellenized form of Esar- 
haddon. 

‘Achiacharus: Ahikar, the hero of an 
older story, here represented as Tobit’s 
nephew: see Introduction. 

22. came: S ‘came down’ or ‘ back’ 
from hiding in the hills. " 

next unto himself: rather a second time 
(cf. Is 617, LXX). He had, according 
to S, previously held the appointment 
‘under Sennacherib king of Assyria’ 
(words omitted by B). 

my brother’s son: +S ‘and of my 


Adrammelech and 


. kindred,’ i.e. apparently on the mother’s 


side also. 

II. 1. Now when: S ‘ And when Sar- 
chedon (= Esarhaddon) was king.’ 
_ seven: S omits, reading ‘ which is (the) 
holy (feast) of weeks.’ 

dinner: the midday meal. 

2. The feast was an occasion for the 


+ -entertainment of ‘the Levite, the stranger, 
the fatherless, and the widow’ (Dt 161: 


cf. the Pentecost Psalm, 681°, ‘ prepare 
. . . for the poor’). S reads more ver- 
bosely: ‘ And the table was set for me, 
and abundant victuals were set for me, 
and I said to Tobias my son, My child, 


go, and whatsoever poor man thou shalt 


find of our brethren, of the Ninevite 


captives, who is mindful (of God) with his 
whole heart, bring him, and he shall eat - 


together with me; and lo, I will tarry ~ 


for thee, child, until thou come.’ That 


the fuller text is the older and is derived ~ 


from a Semitic original is indicated by the 


unusual word for ‘together’ (in com: 


f 


ea 
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mon’); this occurs six times in the S text 
of Tobit and nowhere else in LXX; B 
usually suppresses it, but has once re- 
tained it (9 °) 

3f. B again condenses. S, in Semitic 
style, has: ‘ And Tobias went to seek some 
poor man of our brethren, and returned 
and saith, Father. And I said unto 
him, Here am J, my child. And he 
answered and said, Father, behold, one 
of our nation hath been murdered and 
cast’ out in the market place, and hath 
but now been strangled on the spot. 
(4) And I sprang up and left my dinner 
before I had tasted it, and took him up 
from the street, and put him in one of the 
chambers until the sun should set and 
I should bury him.’ 

4. until the sun was set: when the 
feast ended (cf. Mk 1547; Jn 19 ays 

6. the prophecy . . said: S ‘ the word 
of the prophet which Amos spake against 
Bethel, saying.’ The quotation from 
Am 81°,“ And I will turn your feasts .. . 
and all your songs into lamentation,’ is 
rendered more appropriate by its context 
(3), ‘the dead bodies shall be many: in 
every place have they cast them forth.’ 
For B ‘ mirth(s)’ S has ‘ ways’ (hodo?), 
probably a corruption of ‘ songs ’ (6dazt). 

8. He is no longer afraid: S ‘ Is he.no 
longer afraid ? for already he has been 
(v.l. ‘‘ I had been ’’) sought for,’ etc. 

9. I returned from burying him: 
S ‘I washed myself’; B substitutes a 
verb of similar sound. 

being polluted; inserted by B; notin S. 

uncovered: B has the verbal adjec- 
tive associated with the uncovering of 
the head on account of uncleanness 
(Lev 13°45 LXX; Ep. Jer 30); S) uses 
the participle without such connotation 
and adds ‘because of the heat.’ The 
changes here introduced by the B text 
are instructive. In S Tobit sleeps in the 
open because of the weather conditions; 
in B the reason is ceremonial, the pre- 


scribed ablution after contact with a 


corpse not having been performed. 

to. Iwent ... helped me not: S ‘I used 
to go to the physicians to be healed; and 
the more they anointed me with the 


_ medicaments, the more mine eyes were 


blinded by the films, until they were 
totally blinded. And I was impotent in 
mine eyes four years, and all my brethren 
did grieve for me.’ Cf. Mk 528, 


ahd was nothing bettered but rather grew 
worse,’ with the parallel in Lk 8 43, ‘ who 


‘could be healed of no man «like Luke, 


be or the B text of Tobit. condenses, avoiding 


“had 
_ - suffered much of many physicians rs 


until I went: S ‘for two years until 
he went.’ S, with its two notes of time 
in this verse, is clearly original. The blind 
Tobit is not likely to have left Nineveh, 
whereas the court minister would have 
many calls upon him. He had returned 
in time for the wedding feast of Tobias 
Tips): 
fdas : +S‘atthat time.’ After his 
patron’s departure, the support of Tobit 
falls upon his wife. 

spin : rather work for hire. 

12. and gave her...a kid: Sis much 
more detailed: ‘And on the seventh of 
Dystrus she cut off the web and sent it 
to the owners, and they gave her her 
wages. in full, and gave her (for the 
hearth?) akid of the goats.’ Dystrus is the 
Macedonian month corresponding to the 
Hebrew Adar, the last month in the Jewish 
ecclesiastical year; the 7th of Adar would 
be a week before Purim, when it was cus- 
tomary to send gifts to the poor (Est 9 *). 
‘For the hearth’ is doubtless corrupt. 
Canon Charles makes the brilliant emenda- 
tion ‘for a banquet’ (hestiatoria for 
hestia). 

14. thou and all thy works are known: 
Greek ‘all (read with S “ these ’’) things 
are known with thee.’ The exact sense 
of Anna’s petulant remark is not clear; 
perhaps ‘you profess to know what 
charity means, and ought to understand 
that others. also may be charitable.’ 
We have another family quarrel in 10 * f. 

Ill. Two simultaneous prayers for 
death from victims of slander, Tobit at 
Nineveh ('*) and Sarah at Ecbatana (7-15); 
both prayers are heard, and Raphael is 
sent to heal the sufferers ‘(16 f.). 

1. S (fuller) ‘ And I was deeply grieved 
in soul and groaned and wept; and I began 
to pray with groanings. 

2. All thy ways are mercy (B ‘ mercies ’) 
and truth : after Ps 25 1°. 

and thou judgest... for ever: S ‘ thou 
judgest the world’; the words inserted 
in B, ‘true and righteous judgement,’ are 
probably an echo of 5, | 

3. Remember: S prefixes ‘ And now, O 
Lord.’ 

4. A proverb of reproach : B condatieks 
the fuller expression of S, ‘ a proverb and 
a by-word and a 2 reproach.’ Cf. Dt 28 aa 5 
Jen 42: 

5. many .. . fathers: 
many judgements’ ave true in exacting — 
from me the penalty of my sins, etc. 

6. released: +S ‘from the face of the _ 
earth’; omitted by B i avoid nest 
of ‘ earth.’ ie ; 

- become earth : Gen 3 1° 


rather Thy — 


a ‘the slur on the physicians: . the: evertesting place’: the ‘ ‘Tong. home ue r 
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of the preacher (Ec: 125). At the end 
of the verse S adds tautologically, ‘ For 
it is more profitable for me to die than to 
see much distress in my life, and not to 
hear reproaches.’ 

7. Raguel: cousin of Tobit (77). The 
name is identical with Jethro’s synonym, 
Reuel =‘ friend of God.’ 

Ecbatana: in Western Media, called 
Achmetha in Ezr 62; modern Hamadan. 

was reproached by her father’s maid- 
servants: S ‘heard reproaches from one 


of,’ etc. The singular is preferable, but 
probably the original had tmmah, ‘ her 
mother,’ which was read as dmah, ‘a 


servant’ (Charles’s Apocrypha) ; the taunt 
comes more naturally from the mother, 
“and this reading produces a closer parallel 
between the stories of Sarah and Tobit. 
8. seven husbands: cf. Mt 22 °° ff. 
Asmodzus or (in B, which here pre- 
serves the more primitive form) Asmodaus, 
the Parsi 4#shma Deva, the demon of 
violence and wrath in the later Avesta 
(Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, 251). 
they said : S ‘ the maid said ’ (see 7). 
Dost thou not know that thou stranglest : 
S$‘ It is thou that slayest.’ B ‘ Dost thou 
not know’ (ow sunieis) probably comes 
from a reading ‘Art thou not she?’ 
(ow su et). 
hast had no profit of: so speciously 
the first hand of B (énasthés) but the 
reading of S ‘hast not been named of’ 
(6nomasthés) is clearly original. 
to. S has a fuller text, abbreviated by 
B: ‘In that day she was grieved in her 
soul and wept; and she went up into her 
‘father’s upper room (cf. 1”) and. desired 
to hang herself. And again she considered 
and saith, (Nay), lest they reproach my 
father and shall say unto him, Thou 
_hadst one beloved daughter and _ she 
- hanged herself because of her calamities; 
and I shall bring down my father’s old - 
age with sorrow to Hades (a reminiscence, 
in both texts, of the Joseph story, Gen 
‘4238, etc.). It is more profitable for me. 
not to hang myself, but to beseech the 
Lord that I may die and no longer hear 
reproaches during my life.” The last 
words are the exact ‘counterpart to 
Pebrt s last words in ® (S). 
a1. And...the window: S ‘At the 
self-same time she stretched forth her |. 
hands to the window and prayed’; B 
excises the Semitic note of time and the 
outstretched hands (1 K 8 **). For prayer 
at the window cf. Dan 61. » 
» holy and honourable: reveréntial ad- 
dition of i text” ic Dei Ee elles not 


_and grieve not her spirit in any matter.’ 


‘humbleth,’ etc. | 


‘ Master,’ again reverentially, and ‘sin 
for ‘ uncleanness.’ 

15. son: S‘ kinsman.’ The stress laid 
on endogamy or next-of-kin marriage in 
Tobit (cf. 4} f.) is probably a relic of the 
Magian story lying behind it. 

that I should keep myself: cf. Naomi’s 
words (Ruth 1 14-18), 

command...reproach: S simply ‘ now 
hear my reproach,’ but the ‘command ’ 
affords a closer parallel to Tobit’s prayer 
(8), and is probably original. 

16. And: ‘At the self-same time’ 
(cEFAHS)s 

the great God: so the Aramaic and 
Syriac texts; S ‘God’; B ‘the great 
Raphael.’ The original perhaps had ‘ the 
Great One,’ i.e. the Most High. 

17. B ‘improves’ and abbreviates the 
S text, writing ‘to scale away’ (S 
“remove ’), omitting ‘from his eyes that 
he might see with his eyes the light of 
God,’ writing ‘ to bind ’ (S ‘ to loose from 
her’), omitting (after ‘inherit her’) 
‘ above all who wished to take her,’ (after 
‘return’) ‘from the courtyard,’ and 
writing ‘came down from her upper 
chamber ’ for ‘ she also came down from 
the upper chamber,’ which implied that 
Tobit did the same. 

IV. begins the story of the journey of 
Tobias (1-12) with a statement of its 
object (1%) and instructions of Tobit to 
his son (#24). These Polonius-like paternal 
admonitions, largely on the blessings of 
almsgiving, are based on older sources, 
including the teaching of Ahikar. The 
parallelism of clauses suggests translation 
from Semitic. 

1. the money: 11". 

3. S, with Semitic circumstantiality, 
has ‘ And he called Tobias his son, and 
he came unto him. And he said, Bury me 
well and honour thy mother and forsake 
her not all the days of her (B “thy. 5): life; 
and do that which is pleasing in her sight, 


5. our God: omit S. 
righteousness : ‘ et acts of righteous- 


; ness. 


7-19. Through some accidental cause 
S omits most of this; reading (*) ‘ For : 
they that do truth shall be prospered 
in their works; and to all them that! do. 
righteousness: (190) the Lord will give them 
good counsel, and whom the Lord will he © sh. 


_ g. layest up a good treasure :: . literally ea 
‘treasurest a good deposit ’; cf. 2, cam! 5°). 
6 17 ff. > 
-10. alms | - delivereth from death cf. 
Pr II 9 : Se anoee re el Fans 
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deliver thee out of all affliction’ and 
ores 

the darkness: cf. 141°S ‘ Nadab en- 
tered into the darkness of eternity because 
he sought to kill Ahikar.’ An echo of the 
Magian story behind Tobit and of the 
Zoroastrian picture of Ahriman as prince 
of darkness. 

12f. Endogamy (another Magian fea- 
ture) is inculcated on the model of the 
patriarchs, who are designated ‘ prophets ’ 
in the broader sense. The reference to 
Noah’s wife is unscriptural and rests on 
tradition; cf. Jubilees, iv, 33: ‘ Noah took 
to himself a wife . . . the daughter of his 
father’s brother.’ Sarah was Abraham’s 
half-sister, Rebekah was Isaac’s ‘ second 
cousin’; Leah and Rachel were similarly 
related to Jacob. 

13. trouble: literally ‘ instability.’ 

in naughtiness is decay: ‘in unprofit- 
ableness (or ‘‘idleness’’) is loss’ (or 
‘diminution’ of income). Tobit had set 
his son an example of the right use of his 
talents by his deposit with Gabael. 

the mother of famine: a metaphor 
common to proverbs of all ages, as in 
our ‘ Necessity the mother of invention.’ 

14-19. Miscellaneous injunctions on the 
prompt payment of wages—the negative 
form of the golden rule—drink—alms- 
giving (again)—offerings at the tomb of 
the just—seeking counsel of the sage— 
continual blessing of God and prayer. 

14. tarry: ‘tarry a night’; after Lev 
1923: cf. Dt 24" f. 

15a. An early occurrence of the nega- 
tive form of the golden rule (Mt 7 3#). It 
is attributed to Hillel in the form ‘ What 
to thyself is hateful to thy neighbour thou 
shalt not do; this is the whole law, and the 
rest is commentary,’ and recurs in the 
Didache (1 2). 

17. Pour out thy bread: add, with 
Syriac and other texts, ‘and thy wine,’ 
the verb ‘pour’ being extended to bread 
by the figure called zeugma. The allusion 
is to the pagan practice of carrying food 
and libations to the tombs and is taken 
from the Story of Ahikar, ii, 10 (Syriac A 
text, Charles’s Apocrypha, ii, 730): ‘My 
_ son, pour out thy wine on the graves of the 
righteous rather than drink it with evil 
men.’ In our author’s time it appears to 
have been a matter of dispute whethersuch 
offerings were right and obligatory or to 
be banned as pagan (cf. the contemptuous 
allusion to ‘messes of meat laid upon a 
grave’ in Ecclus 3018). 

18. In Polonius vein, ‘ Give every man 


| thy ear, but few thy voice: Take each | 


man’scensure, butreserve 


thy judgement’ 
(Hamlet, i, 3). ' ; 
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19. as he will: B erroneously ‘ as they 
will '; S (resuming after the lacuna) ‘ unto 
the nethermost Hades,’ keeping closer 
to the model, Hannah’s song (1S 2”): 
Cielsei>> 

V. The preparations for the journey. 
As usual S is circumstantial, B concise, 
excluding what it mistakenly regards as 
superfluities. 

2. seeing I know him not: S ‘from 
him, seeing he knoweth me not and I 
know not him? -What token shall I give 
him that he may recognize me and trust 
me and give me the money? And the 
roads to Media I know not to journey 
thither,’ 

3. And he gave him the handwriting : 
S has interesting details: ‘ Then answered 
Tobit and said unto Tobias his son, His 
note of hand he gave me, and a note of 
hand I gave him, and I (Old Latin, -she*’) 
parted it in two, and we took each of us 
one (part), and I put (it) with the money, 
and now, lo, it is twenty years since I left 
this money in trust.’ 

aman: S‘atrusty man.’ 

I will give... whiles I yet live: S‘ We 
(i.e. thy mother and I) willgive .. . until 
thou return.’ B ignores the share of Anna 
the wage-earner (24), apparently inter- 
preting ‘ we’ as ‘ I, or, if I die, my wife.’ 

4. a man: +S ‘who would go with 
him into Media and knew the way well; 
and he went out.’ 

which was an angel: S ‘the angel 
standing before him.’ 

he knew it not: S ‘he knew not that 
he was an angel of God. (°) And he said 
unto him, Whence art thou, young man ? 
And he said unto him, Of the children of 
Israel thy brethren, and I am come hither 
for labour,’ 

5. CanI... well ?: S ‘ Knowest thou 
the way to go to Media?’ B slightly ex- 
pands the question in compensation for 
the drastic curtailment of the reply (°). 

6. S has geographical details omitted 
by B; an abridgement perhaps due to 
the confusion of names in the former text, 
which the Latin enables us to correct. 
S runs: ‘ And he said unto him, Yea, I have 
often been there, and am skilled in and 
know all the ways. Many a time I went 
to Media and lodged with Gabael our 


brother who dwelleth in Ecbatana (read. 


with Latin “ Rages ’’: cf. 14) of Media; 
and it is two regular days’ journey from 
Ecbatana to Garre (read ‘“‘ Rages ’’); for 
it lieth in the hill country, but Ecbatana 
in the midst of the plain.’ These ‘ two 


days’ journey’ took Alexander’s army 
eleven days to traverse (Arrian, iii, 20). _ 


7. and I will tell my father: S ‘ young — 


J 


. 
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man, until [ go in and show my father; 
for I have need that thou go with me, and 
I will give thee thy hire.’ 

8. Go and: S ‘ Behold, I wait, only.’ 

one which will go with me: S ‘a man 
of our brethren the children of Israel.’ 

know: +S ‘ what is his family and.’ 

g. And he called him: S ‘ And Tobit 
went forth and called him, and said unto 
him, Young man, my father calleth 
thee.’ 

and they saluted one another: S gives 
a fuller salutation, adding the conversa- 
tion arising therefrom, clearly original: 


‘and Tobit saluted him first. And he said,, 


Much cheer to thee! And Tobit answered 
and said unto him, What cheer have I 
any more, I that am a man impotent in 
the eyes and see not the light of heaven, 
but lie in the darkness like the dead who 
no more behold the light ? Alive among 
the dead am I (cf. Ps 885): the voice of 
men I hear and themselves I see not. 
And he said unto him, Be of good cheer: 
it is nigh with God to heal thee: be of 
good cheer. And Tobit said unto him, 
Tobias my son would go unto Media; 
canst thou go with him and lead him ? 
And I will give thee thy hire; brother. 
And he said unto him, I shall be able to 
go with him, and I know all the ways, 
and ofttimes have I gone to Media and 
traversed all its plains and mountains, 
and all its ways I know.’ 

saluted : B has the ordinary Greek word 
for ‘ greet,’ S a rare word, found nowhere 
else in LXX except Tob. 71, where it 
stands in both texts; B has there retained 
a rarity which it has here altered. This, 
like the unusual word for ‘together’ 
(2? note), again betrays that B is second- 


ary and derived from a Greek text re- ; 


sembling that of S. S writes ‘saluted 
first,’ as in 71; this is a mark of courtesy 


honourable to the recipient: cf. Jos., - 


Ant., xi, 331 (Alexander the Great salutes 
the High Priest first), xii, 172. Tobit 
-unconsciously assumes the position of an 
_ inferior. The cognate noun denotes saluta. 
tion of persons of rank. 
_ 0. family: so S and A (patrias); 
B erroneously ‘native place’ (patridos). 
The normal text places the larger unit 
(tribe) first, then the smaller; S has the 


reverse and less natural, but older, order. |. ; 
| Jacob’s departure, says: 
| not on account of Jacob my son; for he 


tr. Seekest thou . . . with thy son ?: 
S simply ‘ What need hast thou ofa tribe?’ 
13. thy tribe and family: S ‘ the truth 


_ and thy family.’ 


_ Jathan ... Shemaiah: S ‘ Nathan. .. 


_ Selemias.’ 


} 


S 
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and offered . . . increase: omit S; 
_ an amplification in B probably from 1° f. | 


in the error of our brethren (cf. 14 f.): 
S ‘thy brethren are good men.’ 

14-16. B abridges and adapts the re- 
iterated assurances and leave-takings 
in S, neatly working up one into a con- 
dition for higher wages; substituting 
for another ‘so they consented’ (ap- 
parently reading eudokia, ‘ approval,’ 
for eulogia, ‘ blessing’); and replacing 
the third by a mention of the dog, which 
in S comes later. S runs: ‘ And he said 
unto him, I give thee a drachma a day 
as wages, and those things that be neces- 
sary for thee, as unto my son; and go 
with my son, and I will add somewhat 
to thy wages. And he said unto him, 
I will go with him, and fear thou not; 
we shall go safe, and safe shall we return 
unto thee, because the way is secure. 
And he said unto him, A blessing upon 
thee, brother. And he called his son and 
said unto him, Child, prepare what-is 
needful for the journey, and go forth 
with thy brother. And God which is in 
heaven preserve you there and restore 
you to me in safety, and may his angel 
accompany you with deliverance, child. 
And he went forth to go upon his journey, 
‘and he kissed his father and mother, 
and Tobit said unto him, Farewell.’ 

16. his angel: so Gen 247 (Abraham 
sending his servant to seek a wife for his 
son). 

fa the ... dog with them: S inserts 
below (61). Here alone in Scripture the 
dog, usually the scavenger, appears as 
man’s friendly companion; in the older 
Magian story he perhaps played a more 
gruesome part (see Introduction). 

18. Be not greedy .. . to money : liter- 
ally ‘ Let not money (i.e. the deposit with 
Gabael) come (or “‘ be added’’) to money.’ 

refuse or ‘offscourings’ (1 Cor 41%). 
‘ The recovery of your money will be no 
compensation for the loss of your son.’ 

20. Take no care... shall see him: S 
‘Have no care; our child shall go in 


_health, and in health shall he come unto 


us, and thine eyes shall see (him) in the 
day when he shall come unto thee in- 
health; have no care, fear not for them, 
sister.’ This fuller text, with the final 


| ‘sister’ addressed to the wife, finds a 


close parallel in a passage in Jubtlees. 
There Isaac, comforting Rebecca on | 
y sister, weep 


goeth in peace and in peace will he return 


| ...weshallsee himin peace. Fearnoton 
| his account, my sister,’ etc. (Jubilees, xxvii, 


E4-17)- : 
- VI. The journey to 


Ecbatana. , 
‘t. Sreads‘ And the young man went forth 


ae 
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and the angel with him, and the dog went 
forth with him and journeyed with them 
(B has already incorporated this in 5°); 
and they journeyed both (together) and 
one night came upon them, and they lodged 
by the river Tigris.’ Their starting-point 
was Nineveh, which itself lay on the east 
bank of the Tigris; but here the allusion 
must be to one of the tributaries of that 
tiver, the upper or lower Zab. Herodotus 
(v, 52) calls all three streams the Tigris. 
The travellers left the river at Nineveh 
and, striking out across the desert, 
reached the Zab at even. The S text, 
“there fell upon them one night,’ implies 
what the distance would certainly require, 
that this was not the only night en route. 

2. to wash himself: B ‘to bathe’ indi- 
cates complete immersion; S has ‘to 
wash his feet.’ 

the young man: S ‘the foot of the young 
man, and he cried out.’ The reading of 
the Aramaic and Hebrew texts, ‘and 
devoured the young man’s bread,’ is 
an attempt to lessen the improbability of 
the story. 

4. put them up safely: S ‘put them 
by thee, and cast away its inwards; for 
its gall and heart and liver are for a 
useful medicament.’ 

5. they roasted the fish and ate it: 
S ‘ and he roasted part of the fish and ate 
it and left part thereof salted,’ thus re- 
presenting the angel as partaking of no 
food (cf. 121° and Jg 131*), and Tobias 
as making provision for the long journey 
ahead. B removes both details. 

both: +S ‘together’ (2? v.n.). 

to Ecbatana: S ‘ to Media,’ i.e. to its 
western frontier; Ecbatana is still some 
way off (° [2°] S). 

7. ifademon...vexed: S ‘ make thou 
a smoke before a man or woman who 
hath an attack of a demon or an evil 
spirit, and every attack will flee from him, 
and they shall nevermore abide with him.’ 

8. to anoint a man, etc.: S adds an 
alternative method of treatment, read- 
ing ‘ to anoint a man’s eyes upon which 
white films have come up, or (the con- 
junction, omitted by S, is inserted by 


_ two cursives) to blow into them upon the 


white films and they become well’ (cf. 
t1 11S and the anointing in Jn 9 §). 
9. But... to Rages: read with S ‘ And 


when he had entered into Media and was 


now drawing nigh to Ecbatana.’ The 


_ travellers were bound for Rages to re- 
cover the money from ae (1 ay 
_Ecbatana, the home of Raguel (37, 71), lay 
-on the route, but nuptial events there 
Mt fa ese Tobias from continuing the 


ree which ‘Raphael? subsequently 


to you.’ 
‘Lord of heaven,” replacing it here and 


completed alone (9). “The geography of 
S is clear and consistent; that of B 
obscure and confused. Regardless of 
other geographical notices, he here makes 

both travellers reach Rages after passing 
or merely halting at Ecbatana (8) 

10. the angel said... Brother: S pre- 
serves the fulness of ‘Semitic speech: 
‘Raphael saith unto the young man, 
Brother Tobias. And he said unto him, 
Here lam. And he said unto him,’ etc. 

an only daughter: ‘only’ is omitted 
both by B and S; the fact is stated more 
fully by S in the next verse. 

o (I will speak)-12 (end): S is more 
diffuse: ‘And he hath no male son nor 
daughter save Sarah alone, and thou art 
next of kin to her above all men to inherit 
her, and the things that belong unto her 
father it is right for thee to inherit; and 
the maid is prudent and courageous and 
exceeding honourable (or ‘‘fair’’), and 
her father'is an honourable man. And he 
said, It is right for thee to take her; and 
hear me, brother, and I will speak to the 
father of the maid this night that we may 
take her to be thy bride. And when we 
return from Raguel (B perhaps correctly 
“from Rages ’’; so S below) we will cele- 
brate her marriage. And I know that 
Raguel can in no wise withhold her from 
thee or betroth her to another—to incur 
death according to the judgement of the 
book of Moses—and because he knoweth 


that to thee the inheritance appertaineth, 


to take his daughter before any man. 
And now hear me, brother, and let us 
speak concerning the maid this night, 
and we will woo her for thee; and when 
we return from Rages we will take her, 
and let us lead her back with us to her 
home.’ ‘According to . . . Moses’: the 
death penalty is not prescribed in the Law 
(Nu 36 §). 

13. in the bride-chamber... 
S ‘in their bridal-chambers; even in the 
night when they went in unto her they 
died. And I have heard them say that 
a demon slayeth them. And now I fear— 
for her he harmeth not, but whosoever. 
would approach her, him he slayeth, 
(and) I am my father’s only child—lest,’ 
etc. 
- 16. shalt make a smoke: 
shall go forth.’ 

-17. cry... have mercy on you: — pkey 


and supplicate the Lord of heaven that — 


mercy and deliverance may be extended 
B seems to dislike the phrase 


in 7 12 by ‘ the merciful God.’ 


prepared ... from the Seaman * st set ‘ 
apart for a before the world was.” baa 


(14) lest : 


‘Se the smell 
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children of her: +S ‘and they shall be 
to thee as brothers. Take no heed.’ 

these things, he loved her: S < the 
words of Raphael, and that she was his 
sister of the seed of his father’s house 
he loved her exceedingly.’ ‘ 

VII. The arrival at Raguel’s house and 
negotiations for the Marriage. 

I. Sarah’s meeting of the travellers is 
peculiar to the normal text, and isa reflec- 
tion of the patriarchal stories in which the 
daughter of the house plays a similar part 
(Gen 2415, 29%). That the words ‘ But 
Sarah met them ’ are an insertion appears 
from the latter half of the verse in B, which 
runs: ‘and he (the sequel shows that 
Raguelis meant) saluted him (Tobias) and 
he them, and he (Raguel) brought them 
into the house’; the RV ‘ and she... 
and they her, and she . . .’ comes from 
the apparently manipulated A text. The 
older form of the narrative is preserved 
in S; viz.: ‘And when he came into 
Ecbatana, he saith unto him, Brother 
Azarias, lead me straight to Raguel our 
brother. And he led him to the house of 
Raguel, and they found him sitting by 
the door of the court; and they were first 
tosalute him (seeon 5%). And hesaid unto 
them, Much cheer to you, brethren, and 
ye are well come in health; and he brought 
them into his house.’ 

2. Tobit my cousin: S ‘ Tobias my 
brother,’ i.e. kinsman. The two names 
were probably interchangeable (11); B 
avoids confusion by substituting the form 
commonly used of the father and stating 
his exact relationship to Raguel. 

3. Raguel: S‘ Edna.’ B thinks it more 
seemly for the paterfamilias to take the 
initiative; possibly the original named no 
speaker. = 

7- S‘ And he spake and said unto him, 
A blessing upon thee, lad, son of a noble 

_ and good father. Oh, miserable calamity, 
that a man righteous and almsdoing 
should have been struck blind! And he 
fell on the neck of Tobias his brother and 

_ wept.’ Tobit’s blindness had now lasted 
for some years (21°S), and it is natural 
that the news should’ have reached his 
cousin; B assumes that Raguel hears of 
it now for the first time. 


- 8, And they received .. . before them: . 


S ‘And he killed a ram of the flock and 
received them gladly.’ B transposes the 
clauses, and represents mother and 


daughter-as taking part in the prepara- 


*tion of a more copious repast. 
_ But T. said: B omits the preliminary 
ablutions mentioned inS, which runs: ‘And 


nd laid them down to dine, T. said.’ 


nen they had bathed and washed their | 


51. 
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8. Speak. . . (9) saidto Tobias: S ‘Speak 
unto Raguel that he give me Sarah my 
sister. And Raguel heard the word and 
said unto the young man.’ That Raguel 
Should overhear the whispered words is 
perfectly natural; B thinks it fitting that 
the angel should fulfil his promise (6 1%) 
and “communicate ’ (a literary word) the 
matter, 

Io. for . . . my child: S is as usual 
prolix: ‘. . . this night: for there is no 
man to whom it appertaineth to take | 
Sarah my daughter save thee, brother; 
and likewise I too have no power to give 
her to any other husband than thee, 
because thou art my next of kin.’ 

II. seven men: + S ‘of our brethren ’: 
they were kinsmen of the bride (cf. 4 a) 
but not ‘ next of kin.’ 

But... be merry: S ‘ And now, child, 
eat and drink and the Lord will work in 
you,’ or ‘ will deal (mercifully) with-you.’ 

I will taste nothing, etc.: cf. Gen 24 33 
(Eliezer and Laban). 

» make covenant and enter into covenant : 

literally ‘ fix and be fixed with me,’ with 
the fulness of legal language. S has ‘I 
will eat nothing from here, nor will I 
drink until thou settle my affairs.’ 

12. B abbreviates Raguel’s speech; the 
fuller text of S runs: ‘I do so; and she 
is given unto thee according to the decree 
of the book of Moses, and from heaven 
it hath been decreed that she be given 
unto thee. Take thy sister. From hence- 
forth thou art her brother and she is thy. 
sister ; she hath been given unto thee from 
to-day even for ever. And the Lord of 
heaven (see on 61’) shall prosper you! 
(two), child, this night, and may he 
extend to you mercy and peace.’ 

13f. Probably the oldest record of a 
Jewish marriage contract and accom- 
panying ceremonies. B inserts the detail 


“of the sealing, but condenses the rest, 


including the title of the instrument. S 
has (after ‘Sarah’) ‘and she ‘came 
unto him. And he took her by the hand 
and gave her unto him and said, Take 
her according to the law and according to 


the decree that is written in the book of , | 


Moses, to give (her) unto thee to wife. 
Have her and lead her away to thy father 
in sound health; and the God of heaven 


prosper you with peace. “And he called 


her mother and told her to bring a book, 


and he wrote an instrument of a book of — 


cohabitation, even that he gave her to. 


him to wife according to the decree of z 


adthe 
bed in the chamber.’ ch MESS 2 


the law of Moses.’ 
‘17. she did : S ‘ she went and spre 


_ wept: +S ‘ for her.’ whey 
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received the tears of her daughter : read 
with S ‘wiped away her (own) tears.’ 
The Greek word in the B text (apedexato) 
is clearly a corruption or correction of 
that in S (apemaxato), assisted by the 
mother’s consoling words, which suggest 
that the daughter also was in tears. 

18. and earth: added in the B text, 
which objects to the phrase ‘ Lerd of 
heaven ’ (617), 

favour (chavin): read with S joy 
(chavan). Another indication of the de- 
pendence of B on an older Greek text 
allied to that of S. 

daughter: +S ‘ and she went out.’ 

VIII. 1, theirsupper...her: S ‘ eating 
and drinking, they desired to sleep and 
led the young man away and brought him 
into the chamber.’ 

2. ashewent: aninsertion of B (om. 5). 

took .. . smoke: S ‘ took the liver of 
the fish and the heart out of the bag 
which he had and put them upon the 
ashes of the incense.’ B transposes the 
mention of the incense to the beginning, 
as the first item in the procedure, omits 
one detail (the bag) as unnecessary, and 
inserts another (the fumigation) for clear- 
ness. 

3. The text is a neat condensation of 
that of S and its allies, viz. ‘ And the 
smell of the fish baffled him (i.e. the 
demon), and the demon ran away into the. 
upper parts of Egypt; and Raphael went 
and fettered him there and bound him 
forthwith.’ The wilderness was the tradi- 
tional home of demons (Mt 124%); the 
selection of Upper Egypt in particular 
perhaps ‘ expresses the author’s conviction 
that Egypt, where he was compelled to 
live in exile, was the veritable dumping- 
ground of wickedness and sin’ (Simpson). 

4. But... together: S ‘ And they (i.e. 
apparently the bride’s parents or her 
women attendants) went forth and shut 
the door of the chamber.’ 

_ pray...us:S‘ pray and make supplica- 
tion to our Lord that he may work mercy 
and deliverance upon us’ (a Semitic 
phrase characteristic of the S text: cf. 
617 and the next note). 

5. S prefixes ‘And she arose, and they 
began to pray and make supplication that 
deliverance might be wrought for them.’ 

holy and glorious: a reverential addi- 
tion, not in S, . 

for ever: read, with some cursives, 
for all the generations of the ages (cf. 1 4). 
For thy creatures S has ‘ thy creation to 
all the ages.’ 

6. gavest: S ‘ madest,’ as in Gen 218, 
quoted below; B avoids the repetition of 
“ make.’ Wie 


% 


| sore afflicted soul. 


| child.’ 


7. with her: +S ‘together’ (2? note). 

g. digged: S ‘called his servants (to 
come) with him, and they went and 
digged’; certainly an original feature, 
eliminated by B. 

10. die: +S ‘and we become a derision 
and a reproach.’ 

11. And: +S ‘when they had finished 
digging the grave.’ 

12. let them see: S ‘ let her go in and 
see,” 
13f. The fuller S text preserves one 
picturesque detail: ‘And they sent the 
maidservant, and lit the lamp, and opened 
the door, and she went in and found them 
sleeping and slumbering together. And 
the maidservant came forth and informed 
them that he was alive and that there was 
nothing amiss.’ 

15. Raguel . .. saying: S ‘ they (both 
parents) blessed the God of heaven and 
said.’ 

And let thy saints . . . thine elect : this 
‘quartette ’ of worshippers is omitted in 
S, probably accidentally, the eye of the 
scribe passing from the first ‘let them 
bless ’ to the second. 

17. mercy: +S ‘and salvation,’ which 
B replaces by inserting ‘in health’ 
below; the balance of clauses confirms 
the originality of S. 

18. the grave: +S ‘ before the morning 
came,’ a detail in harmony with the men- 
tion of the lamp (?°). 

19-21. The banquet is extended to 
twice the usual length of seven days (cf. 
111*; Jg 141). The preparations for it, 
with Raguel’s words to Tobias, are con- 
densed in B. S reads: ‘ And he bade his 
wife make many loaves, And he went to 
the herd and fetched two oxen and four 
rams, and bade despatch them, and they 
began to make ready. And he called 
Tobias and said unto him, For fourteen 
days thou shalt not stir hence, but shalt 


remain here eating and drinking at my ~ 


house, and shalt gladden my daughter’s 
And (of) all that is 
mine take forthwith the half and go in 
health to thy father, and the other half 


| when I and my wife die is yours. Be of 
| good cheer, child, I am thy father and 


Edna is thy mother. Thy people now are 


| we and thy sister’s; from henceforth are 


we (thine) for ever. Be of good cheer, 


IX. Raphael’s journey from Ecba- 


tana to Rages (114) to recover Tobit’s — 


deposit. The author’s acquaintance with 
the geography is vague; a march which 
occupied Alexander’s army eleven days 
is reduced by Raphael to ‘ two regular 
days’ journey ’ (5*S), With this reckon- 
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ing Raphael, having started when the 
fortnight’s feast had-already begun, could 
be back in Ecbatana with Gabael before 
it was half over. 

2. a servant: S ‘four domestic ser- 
vants." S has previously mentioned 
Raguel’s large establishment (8 *)e 

3f. S ‘For thou knowest that my 
father will be counting the days, and if I 
tarry one day I shall sorely grieve him; 
and thou seest what Raguel hath sworn, 
and I cannot transgress his oath.’ B 
transposes the clauses and abbreviates. 

5. S is again fuller: ‘And Raphael 
went on his way and the four servants 
and the two camels to Rages of Media, and 
they lodged with Gabael, and he (Raphael) 
gave him his bond; and he made known 
to him concerning Tobias, Tobit’s son, 
that he had taken a wife and that he in- 
vited him to the wedding. And he arose 
and counted out to him the bags with their 
seals, and they placed them together ’ 
(many MSS. add ‘ on the camels ’). 

6. and Tobias blessed his wife : the text 
seems here to have been so drastically 
abridged as to become unintelligible to 
copyists; an older text behind B perhaps. 
had ‘and he (Gabael) blessed Tobias and 
his wife.’ S gives the blessing in full, in 
language closely parallel to Raguel’s 
greeting of Tobias in 7: ‘ And they entered 
the house of Raguel and found Tobias re- 
clining at meat; and he sprang up and 
greeted him. And he (Gabael) wept, and 
blessed him, and said unto him, Honest 
and good (lad, son) of an honest and good 
man, just and a doer of alms. The Lord 
give thee the blessing of heaven, and unto 
thy wife and thy father and the mother 
of thy wife. Blessed be God that I have 
seen Tobias my cousin like him: For 
‘thy father’ we should probably read 
with some MSS ‘the father’; the omis- 
sion of Raguel the host would be strange. 
“My cousin ’ has perhaps been influenced 
by 77; we are not told elsewhere that 
‘Gabael was a relation of Tobit. 

X. The sorrowing parents and the setting 
out of Tobias on his homeward journey. 

I. made his count every day: S ‘day by 
day kept counting the days, how -many 


_ he would spend in going and how many 


next verse. 


te 
“a 


in returning.’ 

2. detained : ‘so correctly S; the Greek 
word was corrupted or emended into 
“shamed,” i.e. disappointed in not receiv- 
ing the deposit, whence the marginal 
reading (after BA). 


3. was sorely grieved: S ‘began to- 
_ grieve’; B avoids the repetition’ of the | 
_ Semitic ‘ began,’ which it retains in the- 


parents. ’ 


[x. 


4. seeing he tarrieth long: S ‘and is no 
longer among the living.’ 

5. I care for nothing: an illegitimate 
rendering of B text, ow melei moi (‘I care 
not’ or ‘Care I not?’); read with ‘S 
Woe is me (ouai mot). 

6. in good health: +S ‘Doubtless dis- 
traction hath befallen them there; and 
the man who went with him is trusty and 
one of our brethren. Grieve not for him, 
sister; soon will he be here.’ As Rendel 
Harris has pointed out (American Journal 
of Theology, 1899, iii, 549 ff.), the S text 
is supported by the parallel in Jubilees, 
XXvii, 17 (the comforting of Rebecca by 
Isaac for the absence of Jacob), viz. ‘ Fear 
not on his account, my sister, for he is 
on the upright path and he is a perfect 
man; and he ts faithful and will not perish. 
Weep not’; see on 5 2° above. 

7- Hold thy peace: +S ‘ from (i.e. at) 
me,’ a Semitic expression. 

she went out ... her son Tobias: S 
graphically ‘she leapt up and kept scan- 
ning the road by which her son had gone, 
day by day, and would hearken to none, 
and when the sun set she would come in 
and mourn and weep all night long and 
have no sleep.’ 

until: S begins a new sentence, read- 
ing ‘And when the... days . . . were 
expired . . . Tobias entered into him and 
said, Send,’ etc. z 

to see me: +S ‘ And now I pray thee, 
father, that thou send me away that I 
may go to my father; already have I told 
thee how I left him’ (referring to 94). 

10. servants (lit. ‘ bodies’), cattle, 
money: a condensation of the S text: 
“menservants and maidservants, oxen 


-and sheep, asses and camels, raiment and 


silver and chattels.’ 

11. S has ‘ And he sent them away in 
peace, and he embraced (or “‘took leave 
of ’’) him, and said unto him, Farewell, 
child, begone in peace; may the Lord of 
heaven prosper you (plur.) and Sarah thy 


-wife, and may I see children of you before 


I die.’ The B text confines the allusion 
to future offspring to Edna’s mouth (22), 
12. Honour ... now: S ‘Go to thy 
father-in-law, for from henceforth they 
are,’ etc.; B is reminiscent of the fifth 
commandmentand explicitly names both 
thy parents: +S ‘as they that begat | 
thee; go in(to) peace, daughter.’ apo 
of thee: +S ‘as long as I live.’ 
he kissed her : S ‘ he took leave of them | 
and let them go. ee 
_ that I may rejoice : omitted by S, which 
reads ‘ Before the Lord I commit,’ etc. 
_ Vex her not: S, always prolix in saluta- 


er so 
BS ta 
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tions, adds ‘all the days of thy life. 
Child, farewell (lit. ‘into peace ’’); hence- 
forth I am thy mother and Sarah (is) 
thy sister. May we all be prospered alike 
all the days in our life. And she kissed 
them both and sent them away in peace.’ 

XI. The home-coming and Tobit’s re- 
covery of his sight. 

1. After... blessing God: S ‘ And:Tobit 
departed from Raguel in peace, and re- 
joicing and blessing the Lord of heaven 
and earth, the King of all.’ ‘ King of the 
universe ’ is a frequent phrase in Jewish 
liturgies. 

And he blessed... . wife : in place of this 
S has an obscure clause: ‘And he 
(=Raguel, apparently) said unto him, 
Mayest thou be prospered to honour them 
(thy parents) all the days of their life.’ 

And he went... Nineveh: S ‘ And 
when they drew nigh to Kaserein which 
is Over against Nineveh.’ The place-name 
(which appears in other texts as Czsarea, 
Kasri,, Charan, or Akris) cannot be 
identified, but clearly some locality in the 
neighbourhood of Nineveh stood in the 
original text; B cuts the knot by omission. 


'S similarly marked the stages on the out- 


ward journey more precisely than B (65-9). 

2..Knowest thou not . . . thou didst 
leave: read, with S ‘ Thou knowest how 
we left.’ 

3. the house: +S ‘while they are 
coming. And they went both together, 
and he said unto him.’ 

4. And the dog went after them: S 
strangely reads: “And the Lord went with 
them behind him (Raphael) and her 
son ’ (i.e. Tobias, Anna’s son, though she 
is not mentioned till the next verse). 
‘The dog’ (previously mentioned in 
518, 61S) is clearly right; ‘the Lord’ is 
a scribal error, due to confusion of abbre- 
viated forms of the two Greek words. 

7. said: +S ‘before he drew nigh to 
his father,’ continuing below (7 f.), ‘ that 
his eyes will be opened; stuff the gall of 
the fish into his eyes, and the medicament 
will draw up and scale off the white films 
from his eyes, and thy father will recover 
his sight and behold the light.’ B con- 
denses, replaces the vernacular ‘ stuff’ by 
‘anoint,’ and inserts the action of rubbing. 

g. they wept both: S ‘she wept.’ The 
scene and Anna’s words recall the meet- 
ing of Joseph and Jacob (Gen 46 2° f.), » 


__ 10-13. saw his son: S, preserving the 


Semitic style and the clearly original 
detail of the breathing (cf. 6%), reads: 
‘And Tobit arose and stumbled on his 


Se _ feet and went forth by the door of the 


court. And Tobias went to him, with the 


_ fish’s gallin his hand, and he breathed into | 


his eyes and took hold on him and said, 
Courage, father! And he (Tobias) threw 
the medicament upon him and gave it tu 
him; and he (Tobit) peeled off (the films) 
with both his hands from the corners of 
his eyes.’ 

14. said: +S ‘unto him, I see thee, 
child, the light of mine eyes (cf. 10°), 
and he said.’ 

thy name for ever: S ‘ his great name,’ 
adding at the end of the verse, ‘ May 
his great name be (upon us and) blessed 
(be all the angels) to all ages” (the 
bracketed words are perhapsinterpolated). 

15. and didst have mercy on me: S 
omits, the implicit antithesis in ‘ And lo 
I see’ being more effective. 

rejoicing: --S ‘and blessing God in 
his whole body ’; the allusion to the re- 
joicing of all the members is Semitic: cf. 
Ps 352°, ‘ All my bones shall say.’ The 
rest of the verse, compressed in B, runs 
in S: ‘And Tobias showed his father that 
his journey had prospered and that he had 
brought (the) money, and how he had 
taken Sarah, the daughter of Raguel, to 
wife, and, Behold, she cometh and is hard 
by the gate of Nineveh.’ 

16. and they... sight: S ‘And when 
those in Nineveh saw him going and strid- 
ing with all his strength and led by no 
man’s hand, they marvelled ’ (cf. Ac 3 ® f.). 

17. B, as usual, curtails the saluta- 
tions in S, but courteously extends a 
blessing to the bride’s mother: for ‘ and 
thy mother ’ S has ‘ and blessed is Tobias 
my son and blessed art thou, daughter.’ 

And there was... his brethren: S ‘on 
this day was there joy to all the Jews.’ 

18. S reads ‘And Ahikar and Nabad 
(read Nadab as in 14?°S) his nephews 
came rejoicing unto Tobit.’ That Ahikar, 
the Grand Vizier of Sennacherib, was 
Tobit’s nephew we have already been told 
(x4 f.). Here we are introduced to the 
second principal character in the Story of 
Ahikar, viz. Nadan (as he is there called), 
the ungrateful nephew and adopted son of 


the Vizier. S has preserved, but for the _ 


final consonant, the correct name of this 
renegade, which in B has been corrupted 
here to Nasbas and in 147° to Adam. 
‘ Nephews,’ if the plural in S is right, 
may be used to cover a nephew’s nephew. 
19. S omits the verse, but opens 12 
with ‘ And when the wedding (feast) was 
ended.’ ‘Seven days’ was the usual 
length for the feast (8 1°). 4 
XII. The offer of wages, and the self- 
revelation, maxims, commission, and 
ascension of Raphael. 
a different ending: Raphael goes his way 


without entering the house, Tobit sends © 


i 


The Aramaic has © 


‘ 

. 
“2 
‘ 

; 
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Tobias after him, and, on his failing to 
find him, recognizes that the stranger 
was Raphael. 

2. Father: S adds here ‘How much 
shall I give him as wages ?’ and at the 
end of * ‘How much further should I 
give him as wages ?’ 

3. my money: S correctly the money 
with me; the deposit was Tobit’s money, 
@ point which is missed in the abbreviated 
text. 

4. due unto him: +S ‘child, to take 
the half of all that he had when he came.’ 

5. that ye have brought: S ‘ that thou 
hadst when thou camest, as thy wages, 
and go in peace.’ 

6. and magnify him and give him 
thanks: S omits, probably through 
homoioteleuton. 

It is good: S, probably through mis- 
understanding of a Semitic text, joins 
‘good’ (interpreted as a neuter plural) 
with the preceding clause, reading ‘ for 
the good things which he hath done with 
you, to bless and hymn his name.’ 

showing forth . . . the works of God: 
S ‘The words (=debarim=“‘acts”’) of 
God show forth to all men with honour.’ 

7- the secret of a king: Raphael’s 
maxims in this and the following verses, 
like those of Tobit above (417 note), are 
based on earlier collections of proverbs, 
both Scriptural.and such as those con- 
tained in the Story of Ahikar. This maxim 
about ‘ keeping close the secret of a king,’ 
tepeated in ", finds a parallel in the 
first of the —Proverbs of Ahikar in the 
Armenian version of that work (ii, I, ed. 
Charles): ‘Son, if thou hear any word in 
the royal gate, make it to die and bury it 
in thy heart, and to no one divulge it.’ 

8. with fasting... with unrighteousness: 
S ‘with truth and alms with righteousness 
_ than riches with unrighteousness.’ The 
substitution of ‘fasting’ (in conjunction 
with prayer) for ‘truth’ looks like a 
gloss, comparable to the addition ‘and 
fasting’ in Mkg?*, But the true text 
is perhaps to be sought elsewhere. An 
important group of cursives reads ‘ with 
fasting, and alms with righteousness is 
_above both’; this order of comparative 
merit (alms—fast—prayer) is more tersely 
expressed in the so-called 2nd Epistle. 
of Clement (16): ‘ Better is fasting than 
_ prayer, and alms than both.’ Rendel 
_ Harris, upholding this reading, considers 
_ that “behind 2 Clem lies a text of LXX 
_ of earlier type than that of either B or S’ 
(Amer. Journ. of Theol., iii, 546 .); for the 
_ form of comparison cf. Ecclus 40 18 ff. 
2. Alms doth deliver from death: 


a i, 


| ye every day, him praise.’ 


(xu. 


shall purge : S‘ purgeth’; after Pr x 522 
LXX (Heb 16°), ‘byalmsand acts of faith 
sins are purged away ’: cf. Ecclus 3 ®°, 

and righteousness : omit S, 

to. After Pr 8 36 (20%); S for life re- 
tains the LXX psyche (B has the more 
Hellenic zoe), and “for sin treads ‘ work 
sin and unrighteousness,’ 

It. Surely: S ‘I will show you all the 
truth (cf. 71°) and will surely,’ etc. B, 
abbreviating, destroys the parallelism of 
clauses. 

12. bring the memorial: cf. Ac 104 
(the angel to Cornelius), ‘ Thy prayers 
and thine alms are gone up for a memorial 
before God’ (Rev 8 f.), 

the Holy One: S‘ the glory of God.’ 

I was with thee : omit S. 

13 f. thy good deed (see 21 ff.) ...' And 
now ; S ‘ then was I sent unto thee to try 
thee; and at the same time,’ etc. B 
obliterates the ‘temptation ’ as not con- 
sonant with God’s nature (Jas1 aeyS 
some cursives write ‘and temptation 
came upon thee.’ 

15. I am Raphael, etc.: cf. Lk 119, 
‘I am Gabriel that stand in the presence 
of God.’ 

the seven holy angels: S omits ‘ holy,’ 
a reverential insertion in the B text com- 
parable to its mention of ‘the saints’ 
and the alteration of ‘the Lord ’ to ‘ the 
Holy One’ here as in 2, This is appar- 
ently the earliest reference in Jewish 
literature to seven archangels; the Book 
of Enoch, xx (Greek text) gives the names: 
cf. Rev1*,8?. The Magian colouring ° 
of Tobit favours the theory that the origin 
of this belief is to be sought in the seven 
(originally six) Amshaspands of later 
Zoroastrianism, 

present the prayers of the saints: 
S ‘stand by’: cf. Lk 1!®; Rev 82, The 
B text is derived from 12, 

16 ff. Cf. the scene of Manoah and the 
angel (Jg 13 7° ff.), perhaps in the author’s 
mind, and the linguistic parallels, referred 
to below, with the New Testament records 
of the Resurrection and Ascension, which, 
though remarkable, are insufficient to 
establish literary dependence. 

17. Be not afraid: Mt 28 5-10. 

Ye shall have peace: S ‘ Peace be unto 
VOU eh jaz 26 here iogs arate 

18. I came: B has no:verb; S reads 
‘I, when I was with you, was not with 
you. of any favour,’ etc., and for the last _ 
clause (omitting ‘ wherefore ’) ‘him bless 
the days.’ to the next verse. eae 

19. S reads ‘ and behold me that I have 
eaten nothing, but a vision hathappeared _ 
to you.’ Cf. the Jerusalem Targum on pail 


/ 


B unites ‘ all ats 


XII.) 


Gen 18 8, 19 8 (of the angels who appeared 
to Abraham and Lot), where ‘they did 
eat’ is replaced by ‘it appeared to him 
as though they. ate.’ Here the contrast 
to the New Testament record (Lk 244143) 
is marked. 

20. Andnow: +5 “bless the Lord upon 
the earth and.’ 

because : S ‘ behold.’ 


I ascend to him that sent me: cf. 
jn 267; 207% 
write ... been done: cf. Revil!. §S 


has ‘ write all these things which have 
happened unto you, And he ascended.’ 

22. S ‘And they blessed and praised 
God for these his great works, how the 
angel of God had appeared unto them ’: 
cf. Lk 24 53. 

XIII. Tobit’s song of thanksgiving or 
“prayer for rejoicing,’ a title suggestive 
of suitability for wider use: cf. the 
‘prayers ’ of Hannah (1 S 2) and Habak- 
kuk (Hab 3), associated with certain 
Jewish festivals, and the thanksgiving of 
Judith (Jdth 16) and the ‘prayer of 
Jesus the son of Sirach’ (Ecclus 51) ap- 
pended to other apocryphal books. Tobit’s 
prayer opens with exhortation and conso- 
lation to his fellow-exiles (+*) and closes 
with a glorious picture of the New Jeru- 
salem (718), The opening-recalls Hannah’s 
prayer; the final portion is based on pas- 
sages in Deutero-Isaiah. The Aramaic 
text omits the whole chapter, the Hebrew 
presents it in a shorter form. 

1. And Tobit... for rejoicing: S omits 
this preface. 

2. to Hades and bringeth up again: 
after 152%. S reads ‘to Hades in the 
depths of the earth (cf. 41®S and Ps 
1391°), and he bringeth up from the 
great destruction.’ 

there is none that shall escape his hand : 

ef. Judith’s song (16™), ‘there is none 
that shall resist thy voice.’ 

3 ff. Israel must learn to acknowledge 
God’s greatness while still in captivity, 
before she can hope for release (cf. 
Bar 3), with an underlying idea that the 
dispersion can be turned to account for 
the conversion of the heathen. The latter 
thought is Sides in the Vulgate. 

By us; 4Se 

4. there Bedlags : S ‘And there he hath 
shown you.’ 

and God is our Father: S ‘and he our 
God and he our Father, yea he (is) God.’ 
The repeated pronoun is emphatic. 

5. again show mercy: S reads ‘ will 
‘show mercy unto you all,’ and omits ‘ and 
will gather us.’ 

6. Cf. Dt 301°. 

_ to do euthis a Johannine please 
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see what he will do: S ‘now see what 
he hath done.’ 

with your whole mouth: B ‘ with your 
whole body,’ probably correctly (cf. 
Bi S)e 

6 I in the land-1o the everlasting 
King: accidentally omitted in S, the 
scribe’s eye passing from the first occur- 
rence of ‘the everlasting King’ to the 
second. 

to a nation: the principal MSS. have 
‘nations’; the reference is doubtless to 
the Jewish nation, not to the Assyrians, 
and the singular is right. 

7. the King of heaven: so1,1*S, 1138S; 
Dan 4 *’; the B text, which usually avoids 
the kindred phrases ‘God of heaven,’ 
‘Lord of heaven,’ is here clearly original. 

g. the holy city: rather city of (the) 
Holy One. 

10. with goodness: 
lustily. 

that he may : or ‘ may he’ (B text). 

miserable: the MSS. add ‘unto (S 
‘and ’’) all the generations of eternity.’ 

II. many nations: S prefixes ‘ A bright 
light shall shine unto all the ends of the 
earth’ (cf. Is60%; Bar5*). On the 
coming of the Gentiles Tobit is in line 
with Deutero-Isaiah; Baruch, with vin- 
dictive memories of the year A.D. 70, 
ignores them. 

to the name of the Lord God: S (as re- 
stored) ‘and the inhabitants of all the ex- 
tremities of the earth to thy holy name.’ 

12. that hate thee: S ‘ that shall speak 
a hard word, cursed shall be all they that 
demolish thee and pull down thy walls, 


rather ‘ well,’ 1.e 


and all that overthrow thy towers and 


set on fire thy habitations ’: cf. Bar 4 ** ff. 

love thee : S ‘ fear thee.’ 

13. Rejoice: S ‘ Then go.’ 

the Lord of the righteous : read with S 
the Lord of eternity. 

14. They shall rejoice: S ‘ And blessed 
shall they be that shall rejoice.’ 

all they that sorrowed: S ‘ all the men 
that shall sorrow.’ 

when they have seen. . . for ever: S 
“and shall see all thy joy forever.’ . 

15. Let my soul bless: or perhaps “My 
soul doth bless.’ 

16-18. A picture of the new Jerusalem 
based on Is 54 1! f. (60 18): cf. Rev 21 }° fff. 

16. shall be builded: +S (the first word 
emended from the Latin) ‘again as his 
house for all the ages. Happy shall I be 
if the remnant of my seed come to see 
thy glory and to give thanks unto the King 
of heaven. And the pete of erusaiom 
shall be builded.’ 


and precious stones ; thy walls: tead.and me 


(+ all S) dee walls with iicions stone. 
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and towers... gold: S ‘The towers 
of Jerusalem shall be builded with gold 
and their battlements with pure gold.’ 

18. And all . . . give praise Saying : 
S ‘ And the gates of Jerusalem shall utter 
songs of gladness, and all her houses shall 
say Halleluia.’ An echo of Is 60 18 where 
the author of Tobit perhaps read ‘ Thy 
walls shall cry (for “thou shalt call thy 
walls ’’) Salvation and thy gates Praise.’ 

Blessed ... for ever: S appears to put 
this final benediction into Tobit’s mouth, 
reading ‘ Blessed is the God of Israel; 
and the blessed shall bless the name that 
is holy for ever and aye.’ 

XIV. The chapter is absent from one 
of the Hebrew texts and condensed into an 
encomium on almsgiving in the Aramaic. 
The longer and older S text is also con- 
densed in B. 

I. S reads ‘ And the words’ of Tobit’s 
thanksgiving were ended, and he died 
in peace, being an hundred and twelve 
years old, and was buried gloriously in 
Nineveh.’ B inserts the death and burial 
in their chronological place below (4) and 
gives the age as 158 years. 

2. eight and fifty: S ‘ 62.’ 

lost his sight: S ‘ became maimed in 
his eyes.’ 

after eight years he received it again : 
S ‘ after he had recovered his sight he lived 
in prosperity.’ 

feared... unto him: S ‘ still continued 
to bless God and to give thanks for the 
greatness of God.’ 

3. Now...said unto him : S ‘ And when 
he was dying he called Tobias his son 
and charged him, saying.’ The ‘very’ 
(lit. ‘ greatly ’) before ‘old’ in B is due 
to corruption of ‘ greatness’ in 2 S; the 
mention of ‘his sons’ B (‘his six sons,’ 
or possibly ‘ his grandsons’ A, ‘ his seven 
sons’ Lat.) is a ‘ context supplement ’ 
drawn from the allusion to ‘ children ’ 
an *S. 

Behold . . . this life : an addition in the 
B text in the style of Jos 23 *; S omits. 

4. The S text is fuller and names 
another prophet: ‘ And depart into Media, 
for I believe the word of God upon 
Nineveh, even what Nahum spake, that 
all (those) things shall be and shall befall 
Ather (=Asshur, Assyria) and Nineveh; 
and whatsoever the prophets of Israel 
spake, whom God sent, all shall befall; 


_ and nothing shall be minished of all the 


_ seasons. 
ance rathér than among the Assyrians 


words, and all shall come to pass in their 
And in Media shall be deliver- 


and in Babylon; wherefore I know and 


_ believe that all that God hath spoken shal 
_ be accomplished and shall be, and there 
ar M si ik tr) : 


an 


a 


shall not fall to the ground a word of 
those sayings. And our brethren which 
dwell in the land of Israel (?) shall be 
held to account for (?) all (lit. ‘‘ shall be 
reckoned of all’’), and shall be carried 
captive from the good land, and all the 
land of Israel shall be desolate, and 
Samaria, and Jerusalem shall be desolate, 
and the house of God in grief and burned 
up for a time.’ 

The B text substitutes the better-known 
prophet Jonah (34) for Nahum (37) (as 
was acutely divined by Grotius before 
the discovery of codex S); and omits here 
and below (°) allusions to Israel and 
Samaria. In S the form ‘ Ather’ indicates 
translation from Aramaic. 

§. the land: +S ‘of Israel,’ which 
throughout contemplates a return of the 
ten tribes ; the outlook of the B text seems 
confined to Judah. 

notlike to the former: Ezr 31"; Hag 2? 

until . . . fulfilled: S ‘ until the time 
when the time of theséasons be fulfilled ’: 
cf. Ac3*1. The basic narrative foretold 
two rebuildings of the Temple, on a 
humbler and a grander scale; ultimately 
it is to become ‘an house of prayer for 
all peoples.’ 

from .. . captivity: lit. ‘from their 
captivities ’; S ‘from their captivity all 
of them.’ . 

for ever... building: lit. ‘ unto all the 
generations of the age gloriously’; S 
omits. 

the prophets : +S‘ of Israel.’ 

6. all the nations: +S ‘ which are in 
the whole earth, all’ (again emphasizing 
the universality of the coming Kingdom 
of God). 

bury their.idols : S “all shall leave their 
idols, those that cause them to err after 
their false error.’ For the casting away 
of idols cf. Is 2 2°. 

7. And all the nations . . . exalt his 
people : S ‘ And they shall bless the ever- 
lasting God in righteousness. All the 


sons of Israel that are delivered in those 


3 


days, remembering God in truth, shall 
be gathered together and come to Jeru- 
salem, and shall dwell for ever in the land 
of Abraham with safety, and it shall be 
delivered over to them.’ 

showing mercy to our brethren: S 
“and they that do sin and unrighteousness 
shall cease from all the earth.’ For the 
B text cf. the reference to almsgiving in ° 
(S) below. 

8f. The B text transposes the two 
verses, restricts the address to Tobias 
(but see ® above), and repeats the refer- 
ence to the fulfilment of prophecy. S in- 
cludes other ‘ children’ and a reference, 


t 
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Jewish story telling. 
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doubtless original, to almsgiving, reading: 
(°) ‘And now, children, I charge you, serve 
God in truth and do what is pleasing in his 
sight; and upon your children it shall be 
enjoined to do righteousness and alms, 
and that they be mindful of God and bless 
his name at every season in truth and 
with all their strength. (°) And now, 
child, depart thou from Nineveh and 
abide not here.’ 

10. And bury... Nineveh: S ‘ In what- 
soever day thou buriest thy mother with 
me, in the self-same day abide not in the 
borders thereof; for I see that there is 
much unrighteousness therein, and much 
guile is wrought therein, and they are not 
ashamed.’ 

See ... perished: S ‘See, child, what 
things Nadab did unto Ahikar that reared 
him, Was he not brought down alive into 
the earth ?. And God paid back the dis- 
honour upon. his face; and Ahikar came 
forth into the light and Nadab entered 
into the darkness of eternity, because he 
sought to slay Ahikar. Because I did alms 


he came forth from the snare of death 


which Nadab had set for him, and Nadab 
fellinto the snare of death and it destroyed 
him.’ 

Here the superiority of the S text is 
manifest. Nadab (or Nadan) is the villain 
of the Story of A tkar, who sought to 
slay his adopted father, and met with 
the fate of Judas, swelling up and burst- 
ing asunder; while his intended victim 
escaped by being concealed in a subter- 
ranean chamber (‘cast into darkness 
‘in the pit beneath,’ 41’ Syriac text). 


The author of Tobit works this into his 


narrative by attributing Abikar’s. escape 
to the almsgiving of his relative Tobit 
(124). The other texts are unfamiliar 


with the Ahikar story; for Nadab B- 


has ‘Adam’ (probably a corruption of 
Nadam), and A ‘ Aman,’ identifying the 
culprit with Haman, the villain of the 
Book of Esther. Both MSS (B and A), 
moreover, through some confusion of 
text (perhaps for ME of the S text read- 
ing MC=Manasses), have introduced a 
reference to the repentance of King 
Manasseh. 

the snare of death: Ps 18°; Pri4*’. 

11. and how... magnificently : S ‘ and 
what unrighteousness doeth, that it slay- 
eth. And behold my soul fainteth. And 
they laid him upon the bed and he died; 
and he was buried magnificently.’ Theage 
is inserted here by B, above (?) by S. 

12. and his sons: omit S. 

13. he grew old: S correctly he sus- 
tained their old age. 
substance: S 

* house.’ 

14. The age of Tobias is variously 
stated as 127 years (A), 107 (B), 117 (S). 
at Ecbatana of Media: S ‘ in renown.’ 
15. heard of : S ‘ saw and heard of.’ 

Nineveh (1): +S ‘and saw her cap- 
tivity led into Media.’ 

Nebuchadnezzar and Ahasuerus: S 
‘ Achiacharus (corrupt; due to the re- 
peated mention of that name in 1°) the 
king of Media,’ adding ‘and he blessed 
God for all that he had done unto the chil- 
dren of Ninevehand Athuria ’ (= Assyria). 

Nineveh (2): + S ‘and blessed the Lord 
God for ever and ever.’ 
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JUDITH © 
By N. D. CoLEMAN 


THE first part of Judith (1-7) consists of 


an elaborately conceived historical and 


geographical setting for the daring episode 
(8-15) which follows. There is no suffi- 
cient reason to suppose that the Song of 
Judith (16) is older than the narrative; 
it mentions Persians and Medes (16 1°) in- 
stead of Assyrians (1-15), but that is prob- 
-ably due to the author’s kaleidoscopic 
view of history. The impossibility of 
identifying the events recorded with any 
known history of the last six centuries B.c., 
the free use of well-known names, and 
the character of its contents, all combine 
to stamp Judith as an historical romance. 
It is one of the best examples of old 


wy 
‘ 


Unhistorical Character.—The orthodoxy 
of Judith is unimpeachable; it must there- 
fore have been its unhistorical character 
that excluded it from the Jewish canon 
and grouped it with the ‘ allowed ’ books. 
The MSS. generally place Judith alongside 
Esther and Tobit, works of a similar 
character, though Esther won its way 
into the canon. Josephus is silent about 
Judith (cf. his silence about Job); how 


could a reputed historian expect educated — 


readers to believe that Nebuchadnezzar 
(king of Babylon 605-562 B.c.) reigned in 
Nineveh as king of the Assyrians after the 


Return ¢. 536.B.c. (cf. 4% and ctr. 5 18 


with 11)? It is, impossible to square 


| Judith with 2K 24-25, Jer 39-40, or — 


secular history. Unlike Daniel, Judith 
does not claim to be a contemporary 
record, but then Daniel, notwithstanding 
its inaccuracies, does not so openly offend 
historical sense. 

The Eastern Church (Origen, Athanasius, 
etc., also Jerome), following Jewish rather 
than primitive Church usage, distin- 
guished between canonical and uncanon- 
ical books, and assigned to the latter a 
secondary value; in some cases Judith was 
recommended for the moral instruction 
of catechumens before they attempted 
the more serious study of Scripture. 
The Western Church (Clem. R., Hilary, 
Aug.) in accordance with LXX tradi- 
tion often included Judith and Tobit 
as canonical. This quasi-canonical posi- 
tion assigned to Judith (cf. codices B, 
&, A) has often induced Christians to 
defend its historicity. To complicate the 
question there is a shorter form of the 
story in which the historical and geo- 
graphical difficulties disappear. But this 
form, although it is in Hebrew, is so late 
in date that it is best regarded as a re- 

writing of the fiction so as not to offend 
historical probability and to make plain 
the bearing of the narrative on actual 
events. A local Palestinian tradition 
may possibly be embedded in Judith; 
thus Gaster asserts ‘a Judith must have 
existed.’ There are elements in the book 
which might conceivably belong to the 
time between Nehemiah and the znd 
‘century. Perhaps there existed a Jewish 
Book of Famous Women in which Judith 
found a place. 

Maccabean Origin.—But the name 
Judith (=Jewess, or the feminine counter- 
part of Judas the Maccabee, but cf. Gen 
26 34) suggests an ideal figure. ‘ Luther 

_ described Judith as an artful tragedy or 
poem, and Grotius treated its characters 
as symbolic. Ball ingeniously equates 
each proper name in Judith with some 
historical person in the Maccabaan age: 
Nebuchadnezzar is Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Assyrians are Syrians, Nineveh is Antioch, 
Arphaxad is Arsaces of Persia (Media), 
_ Holofernes is Orophernes, king of Cappa- 
_docia in 158 B.c. In support of this it 
may be urged that Judith is mentioned in 
the Maccabzan Calendar under the Feast 
of Hanukkah (Dedication); and in the 
Midrash la~-Hanukkah the enemies of the 
Jews are the Javanim (Greeks) whose 
king is Olofernes. Further the Vulgate 
identifies Joacim the High Priest. as 


(t Mac 75, 9%), Indeed, there are many 
parallels between Judith and 1 and 
2 Maccabees, as 


‘ 


JUDITH 


iacim, the Hebrew form of Alcimus 


for instance the im- | 


$$. 
portance assigned to the Greek cities and 
coast towns (278, 45: cf. 1 Mac 5 15 68 
To °88), the guerilla warfare of the Jews 
encamped on the heights (51, 719; cf, 
I Mac 1 °°, 2 °8 f.; 2 Mac 5 2”), the promin- 
ence of the name Simeon (92: cf. 1 Mac 
2%, 1435; 2 Mac 3% f.), the allusions to 
the Sanhedrin (48, etc.: cf. 2 Mac 129, 4 44), 
the use of festal garlands (3 7, 15 1% 18: cf, 
t Mac 13 *% 51; 2 Mac 107, 144), ‘the 
reference to Samaria (4 4: cf. 1 Mac 
11 #8 34), the hostility of the Edomites 
(7°: cf. 1 Mac 4 1, 5 3.65; 2° Mac’ r2 8), 
the exhibition of the victim’s head (14 1: 
cf. 2 Mac 15°5), Again the description of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s claim to worship (3 8, 
6 *) is more suitable to Antiochus than to 
Nebuchadnezzar. Jewish tradition signi- 
ficantly links Judith with the family of 
Judas Maccabeus by making her the 
daughter of the High Priest Johanan or 
Mattathiah (Megillath Taanith, 6,in Zunz). 

The most acceptable theory of the 
origin of Judith is that it is a paraenetic 
story written to encourage prayer and to 
strengthen faith in ‘a saviour of them that 
are without hope ’ (9 11: cf. also 8 18-4); a 
worthy product of the heroic period of 
Jewish history when not only brave deeds 
were done, but great literature was pro- 
duced and liturgical precedents originated. 
While allowing an implied reference to 
the Maccabeean wars, it is unnecessary to 
press all the details to fit that period. 
The historical framework is quite in- 
dependent: apart from Nebuchadnezzar 
the typical oppressor, the book is founded 
on the historical campaign of Artaxerxes 
Ochus, king of Persia, against Phoenicia 
and Egypt c. 350 B.c. Diod. Sic., xxxi, 
19 (cf. xvi, 47) mentions the names Holo- 
fernes and Bagoas in connexion with it, 


thougt he is silent about the other events — 


mentioned in Judith, recording that 


‘Holofernes died in his own country. 


These names are Persian, and other 
features of Persian suzerainty are intro- 


-dyced (2°75 7 13° 163%): 


The narrative depends largely on the 
Old Testament, and shows a remarkable 
knowledge of the Psalter; the main plot 
is modelled on Sennacherib’s campaign 
against Jerusalem (2 K 18) when he cut 
off the water-supply (cf. 2 Ch 32%; Jth 


7 § ff.), and the description of Jerusalem as 
the virgin daughter of Zion who laughs 
the enemy to scorn (2K 19*!: cf. also — 
_Jael in Jg 4-5 and Esther) may have ~ 
contributed something to the figure of 
Judith. Sennacherib’s campaign was re- 


membered as an encouragment in Macca- 


bean times (2 Mac 89, 1522: cf. r Mac 
Fatt). eer aN sc Rit Rane pacha S| 
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Geography.—The author has been less 
careless about his. geography than his 
history. He is, well acquainted with 
Palestine, and has some knowledge of 
parts beyond. »Many place-names cannot 
be identified, but they have probably been 
mutilated by translation. Bethulia is 
the crux, as it is strange that, a place of 
such strategic importance (4°, 77°, 8 14) 
should be otherwise unknown. It is 
clearly distinguished; from Jerusalem, and 
Torrey’s identification. of it with Shechem 
(Nablus), is the only satisfactory solution. 
The part played by Bethsura in 1 Mac- 
cabees; offers a parallel, but its, southern 
position makes it impossible. To some 
extent Bethulia may be idealized, as 
Bethulah means virgin; others connect it 
with Bethel on Mount Gerizim. 

Date.—The date turns largely on. in- 
ternal evidence, except that Clem. R.’s 
reference to Judith supplies. a teyminus, ad 
quem, and dismisses; theories of a, Trajanic 
date; Clem. implies. that Judith was no 
recent, composition of Christian times. 
Its warlike, Pharisaism, so unlike the paci- 
ficism. of the Assumption of Moses. and 
the Psalms of Solomon, and its suggestion. 
of Israel’s. political importance demand a. 
date at least before the Roman, inter- 
vention. in, 63. B.c. On the other hand, 
the representation of the High Priest’s 
supreme. control of the Jewish State and. 
the. indications. of a developed liturgy 
(cf. 8.8): preclude a date much earlier than 
Loo, B.c., Further, the author was: prob- 
ably acquainted with Esther and Daniel. 
Thus, Judith affords a valuable source for 
the:study of early Pharisaism. 

Ball suggests a date about 79-70 B.C., 
but his. idea, that Judith is a veiled com- 
pliment to.Salome is.too fanciful. Those 
who, regard the shorter form. of the story 


as. historical. and original would. date it. 


about the middle of the 2nd century, and, 
the longer (LX X). form about the middle: 
of the ist century B.c. 

Original Language and. Versions,—The. 
LXX is the earliest extant form of Judith, 
and, it exists in, three recensions:, (1), B,,&, 
A; (2). codices 19, 108 (Lucian’s. text) ;; 
(3), codex 58, (the source of the Old, Latin. 
and Syriac). 

Apart from Origen’s statement (Ep. ad 
Afric., followed, by Fabricius. and. others). 
_ that Judith did not exist. even in the, 
Hebrew Apocrypha, which probably means, 
that Origen’s. Jewish informants: rejected 
Judith, it has always been held that the 
 LXX is. a translation from Hebrew... 

_ Cowley: says, “ the. translation is so, literal 
that; it can, be put back into Hebrew with. 
ease, and in some cases becomes fully 


intelligible only when so retranslated ’: 
see notes on. 2 221, 3&9, 68 871, 9%, 11%, 
GAG .cues 

Achior (5.5) is perhaps a mistake for 
Ahihud (=Friend of the Jews, Nu 34 ?’), 
due to the common confusion of d and r 
in Hebrew. His speech is introduced with 
the double object of encouragement and 
propaganda; hebecomesa proselytein 147°. 

The Vulgate is peculiar and independent 
of the LXX. Jerome confesses that ow- 
ing to great variations in the MSS. he made 
a hurried translation from the ‘ Chaldee * 
text, and he seems. to have used. the Old 
Latin as a basis. The Chaldee was, prob- 
ably a free Aramaic Midrash of Judith 
which identified Bethulia with Jerusalem, 


/as the Vulgate does not always clearly 


distinguish the two. It omits about one- 
fifth of the LXX story and. makes homi- 
letical additions, appending the note 
(which is. evidently no part of the true 
text: cf. Est.9,27*8): “The day of the 


' festival of this. victory is. received by the 


Hebrews in the number of the holy days, 
and is. observed by the Jews from that 
time until the present day.’ Ball and 
others prefer the Vulgate as original in. 
some places. 

There are several late Hebrew forms of 
the story: Jellinek gives two, and Gaster 
gives another from the Chronicle of Jerah- 
meel, and there are others. The longer 
form approximates to the LXX; the 
shorter (which has points of contact with 
the Vulgate) represents Seleucus as be- 
sieging Jerusalem, and Judith daughter of 
Ahitob murders Seleucus on the 18th of 
Adar, which is established as a feast. 


Gaster claims that this is the original 
_story, because it seems more historical 
_and explains. difficulties in the longer 
/account;, thus the reason for Judith’s 
_ visit to the fountain was because she was 
_in. her impurity (Lev 15,198). 
| (A tale. 
of Adar, the day in which Seleukos came 
| up”’’) points to an.unknown minor Jewish. 
_ festival, perhaps Nicanor’s Day, the 13th 
of Adar (1 Mac 7-4). 
is, that Judith was read at the Feast of — 
_ Hanukkah, which lasted eight days from > 
i the. 25th. of Chisleu.. The shorter form, 
_ believed, by many scholars to be the older, 
ls more probably a later manipulation. of 
_ the impossibilities, of the original romance.. 
The extant Hebrew forms are all deriva- 


Its title 
Our teachers taught “The 18th 


All that we know, 


tive, and the Jews themselves. have never 
treated, Judith as historical, It is always. 
possible, however, that the Hebrew 
archetype of. LXX was based upon some 


less elaborate local traditign of which no: 
trace has been preserved. . 
60- 3 
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I, 1. Arphaxad: a typical name Aes 
Nebuchadnezzar); unknown as a king of 
Media. Deioces fortified Ecbatana c. 700, 
and Cyrus destroyed it in 550 B.c. (Herod., 
i, 98). Perhaps it is a mistake for 
Astyages (Ashdahak), the common title 
of the Median dynasty. 

5. Ragau: the plain of Rage, called 
Rages in Tob 1 4. 

6. Hydaspes: unknown except as an 
Indian river; Fritzsche suggests the Cho- 
aspes. Cowley places the semicolon after 
Hydaspes. Chelod may be a corruption of 
* Chaldeans.’ 

9. Betane may be Beth-anoth (Jos 
15 °°). Chellus: Chalhul (Jos 15 58), 
Tahpanhes is the site Tell-el-Daffaneh 
near Kantara (v. Jer 43 7; Ezek 30 18) 

12. the two seas: the two arms of the 
Nile, or the Red Sea and Mediterranean. 

II. 2. communicated with them. The 
strange Greek is probably Hebraistic for 
“laid before them.’ concluded the afflict- 
ing: Fri. takes as mistranslation for ‘ re- 
vealed all the evil that he would command 
to be done to the land ’; ended in 4 also 
should be vevealed. 

7. earth and water: a sign of submis- 
sion demanded only by the Persians 
(Herod., vi, 48-49). 

21. Bectileth ; unknown; near Taurus. 
encamped (journeyed), and left hand 
(north) are both Hebraisms. ‘ 

28. Sur: v./. Soud suggests in Hebrew an 
unknown fishing port; but it may be Dor 
(cf. 1 Mac 15 14) or a dittography of Tyre. 
‘Ocina (? Acco, Jg13!) is unknown. 
Jemnaan : Jamnia, evidently before Rab- 
binic times. 

III. t. they: inhabitants of Hellenized 
cities are in the author’s mind; note their 
behaviour in 7, and cf. 15 1218; 1 Mac 

Berks 97-5852) Mac to % 14 421° . 

8. borders : possibly a mistranslation for 
“high places.’ all their tongues ... as 
god: ? from Dan 3. 

9. Dotza: Dothan. Fri. takes ridge 

as a mistranslation of ‘ plain ’ in Hebrew. 

_ IV. 4. Kone: A (and Old Latin) ko- 
_ mas, so read (its) villages.. Belmaim . . .- 
_ Betomesthaim are all unidentified. The 
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alliance with Samaria sounds unhistorical, 
except as described in 1 Mac 11 2% 34, 

V.6-8. This... days: perhaps depends 
on a Midrash of Gen rr 91-72 5, 

7- which were may refer to ‘ fathers ’ or 
* gods,’ 

8. God of heaven : ? from Dan 2 8, 4 37 
(cf. Tob ro 1); knew may =‘ came to ac: 
knowledge.’ 

10. until . . . grown up: AV correct 
while they were nourished. 

16. the Shechemite : added to the list in 
Jos 12 on account of recent rivalry. 
~ VI. 1. Moab. Cowley accepts v./. ‘ Am- 
mon,’ as Achior was an Ammonite; but 
perhaps Moabites are introduced as tradi- 
tional enemies. Some MSS. read Moab 
for Ammon in 7 !?, 

4. burn them up: the lectio ardua; 
variants are ‘ tread them under foot ’ and 
‘overwhelm them.’ Fri. conjectures for 
hatakausomen, katapausomen (‘ bringthem 
to a standstill’). 

6. multitude : Greek laos (people) ; Fri. 
conjectures ‘spear’; Cowley thinks He- 
brew was ‘the sword of my army and 
(the sword) of my servants.’ 

12. on the top of the hill: ? mistakenly 
named beforehand by dittography, 

VII.2, a hundred and seventy thousand: 
other readings in &§ are 8,000 and 120,000; 
Syriac 172,000, baggage, and: B reads 
“baggage of.’ 3. Cyamon is unknown. 

12. fountain of water maybe Ras-el-Ain. 

18, Ekrebel: perhaps Akraba. Chusi 
is Quzeh. Mochmur is Makhueh. All 
are near Nablus (Shechem). 

20. four and thirty days. The number 
varies in the MSS, It is improbable that 
Bethulia could be so completely blockaded 
and Jerusalem not molested. 

28. that he do not. If correct ‘he’ 
probably means God; but perhaps ‘ that 
ye do as we say (i.e. surrender) ’ ought to 
be read. be 

VIII. 1. heard : ‘ was living in the city ’ 
(58 Old Latin, Syriac) perhaps original. 
Ox: ? corrupt for Uz or Uzzi. 

- 6. joyful days : ? anniversaries or minor 
festivals (v. 58 Old Latin, Syriac). The 


' observance of eves is first noted here and 


in the title of Ps g2: cf. Mk 154%. The. 
joyous side of the Jewish Sabbath is here 
prominent. : 

Io. maid; Greek ‘abva;‘derivation un- 
certain, may be Semitic: it means socia 


- or sodalis, favourite and confidential slave. 


Ozias and: omitted by &, A, B; Chabris 
and Charmis are called priests, not ‘ elders 
of her city,’ in the Midrash. 

16, turned by entreaty. The v./. ‘to 


be wavering (or undecided) ’ is also found — 


in LXX of Nu 23 ®, 
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The verb varies in 
‘called’ (mistake 


21. Judza shall sit. 
the MSS: ‘be turned,’ 
by ‘itacism), ‘captured’ (gloss). - Fri. 
conjectures ‘burned’ or ‘consumed ’; 
Cowley thinks ‘ solitary ’ has dropped out 
(cf. Lam 1 1). 

27. tried . . . scourge. Note the con- 
ception of suffering as a trial not vindic- 
tive (cf. Zech 13 9; Pr2771; Ps 12% 66 20; 
Heb 12 857 P 4), 

IX. 2. girdle: Greek mitran, which is 
Grotius’s' emendation, and which occurs 
in 10%, 16 8, and generally in LXX with 
the meaning ‘head-dress.’ Here all MSS. 
have métran (womb), as again later in the 
verse where one MS. has parthenian 
(virginity); but the phrase ‘open the 
womb ’ is used only of Jehovah. Cowley 
suggests Hebrew ‘ervath (nakedness) was 
misread as ‘dteveth (crown, chaplet). 

3. bed... blood: text corrupt; Cowley 
simplifies by omission, and _ translates 
“thou gavest their rulers to slaughter 
and their bed to blood.’ 

X. 1-XI. 5. Modelled on the Greek 
Est 5 1-15 (Ball). 

X. 5. fine bread: Greek ‘pure’ or 
“clean ’ bread; only kosher food is taken: 
cf. 11 18, 122-19; ynclean food was ‘an 
occasion. of stumbling ’ as in New Testa- 
ment times. Some MSS. add ‘ cheese,’ 
which was eaten at some Jewish festivals. 

13. be lacking: this late use of dia- 
phoned (=perish) is normal in the collo- 
quial papyri. 

2I. canopy: 
mosquito-net. 

23. was come: Old Latin and 58 
“ stood ’ (a Hebraism). 

XI, 8. feats of war: or ‘ campaigns.’ 

23. witty in thy words. Cowley sug- 
gests ‘ goodly in form ’ (Est 2 7) in Hebrew 
was misread as ‘ and thou speakest well,’ 
as some MSS. have ‘ if thy God do as thou 
sayest’’ for the following words. 

XII. 7. washed herself: Greek ebap- 
tizeto; rarely used in LXX. This ritual 
use of the word is not earlier than the two 
last centuries B.c. Proselytes were bap- 
tized. 

<ILi, 3 lying along : Greek ‘ fallen 
_ headlong ’ or ‘ prone.’ 

4. bed : some MSS, ‘ head.’ 


Greek kdndpion means 


17. Blessed . . . God : the common late 
Hebrew formula. 

18. Blessed... earth: cf. Jg5*4. 
directed . . . head may be a Hebraism. 

XIV. 1. The Vulgate may be right in 
prefixing °1!® (Achior’s complete con- 
version): 1° controverts Dt 23°. 

13. the slaves: cf. 18; unnecessary to 
read ‘the Hebrews’; no doubt a pun 
was implied in the original Hebrew; cf. 
Vulgate ‘ the mice.’ 

14. outer door : Greek ‘ curtain.’ 

XV. 6. dwelt: Hebraism ‘remained 
behind.’ 

12. branches: Greek thyrsous, wands 
used by devotees of Bacchus (v. 2 Mac 
107). Cf. the Greek custom of using 
olive garlands in 1°, 

XVI. 2. and praise: A has ‘new 
(song) (cf. 1%). The Song occupies a 
similar position in Judith to that of 
Tobit’s Prayer in Tobit (cf. Ex 15 ® LXX; 
Jth 9’) 

3. in his armies : Greek ‘ into his camps.’ 
Cowley suggests a confusion of the Hebrew 
el (‘ unto’ or ‘ God’), so read ‘God when 
he encamped among you.’ 

11. lowly . . . weak: the Israelites as 
the Hasidim. were terrified: some cur- 
sives and versions (probably correctly) 
“cried aloud’ (in triumph). The next 
three verbs they crouched, they cried 
out, they fled refer to the enemy (cf. 
the poetic Jg 5 °”). 

12. sons of damsels, i.e. mere children, 
or people who are slaves (cf. 14 1% 18), 
battle : Greek pavataxeds =disposition. 

14. it builded them: W& ‘they were 
builded ’ suggests Hebrew ‘ created ’ (cf. 
P3332? 104.-°). 

15. with the waters: possibly the He- 
brew was ‘ like the waters.’ 

16. all sacrifice: cf. Ps 51 18-19. 

17. Woe: cf. Jg 5°. The esphatclony 
(based ,on Is 66 *4) is later ae Mal 4° 
cf. Ecclus 7.17; Enoch 98 3, 103 ® 

19. gift unto the Lord: anathema = a 
devoted thing (cf. Jos 7! ff.). 

20. three months : exaggerated. . 

24. Judith acts in obedience to Nu 
27 li, 

25, Implies a long paves of. peace ice 
Je 5%). 
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THE REST OF THE CHAPTERS OF THE 
BOOK OF ESTHER 
By Joun C. H. How 


(1) In the LXX version of Esther 
certain sections appear which have no 
original in the MT of the canonical book. 
In our Apocrypha they are found collected 
together out of their context and denoted 
as ‘10 *18, 11-16,’ as if they were to be 
read consecutively after 103 of the 
canonical Esther. This arrangement is 
confusing. It is due to Jerome, who 
abstracted from the Greek version all the 
passages having no Hebrew original, and 
placed them at the end of the book, as 
a sort of appendix, in his Latin transla- 
tion. 

In order to make the sections intelligible 
we must rearrange them and read them 
in relation to their context in the canonical 
book. 

In the notes which follow guidance will 
be found for doing this. 

(2) There can be little doubt that these 
sections are ‘ additions.” Attempts have 
been made to defend them as translations 
of the original Hebrew now lost. But no 
teally satisfactory reason has been pro- 
duced for their omission in the canonical 
Hebrew; and the Greek in which they are 
written does not savour of a translation 
from Hebrew or Aramaic. Further, cer- 
tain inconsistencies between the Greek 
additions and the shorter MT appear 
which suggest that they are due to another 
hand (e.g. 1216 [Greek], and 2 %-33 and 
6 +8, two variants of Mordecai’s discovery 
_ of a plot to murder the king, and the 
recognition it received). 

(3) It is significant that the religious 
tone which is lacking in the canonical 
book appears quite prominently in the 
Greek version (cf. 104-18, 11 1% 12, 13 8 ff., 
ia 2 ff.,-15 162% 6. 18 7). The Name of 
God is freely used, and even the pagan 
Persian king shows deep reverence for 
the God of the Jews. It may well be that 
part of the purpose of the Greek additions 
was to supply the religious deficiencies of 
the Hebrew version. In part, however, 
they are an illustration of a constant 
tendency to elaborate the short story as 
it appears in the canonical book. It was 
a theme that appealed to a graphic and 
imaginative writer or story-teller. In 
ater years, and well into the Middle Ages, 
process of elaboration went on, as 
Jewish Targums on Esther show. — 


(4) The note contained in 11! and 
appended to 10 418 (the end of the full 
Greek version) probably only applies to 
the ¢anslation of the original (short) 
Hebrew. When the Greek additions 
were made the note was probably moved 
to the end of the whole work. If it is 
reliable (which some hesitate to believe), 
it gives us a date for the translation of 
the Hebrew into Greek, viz. 114 B.c. (see 
note on 11+). The rest of the Greek 
was no doubt composed and added later, 
but how much later it is impossible to say. 
It is clear, however, that Josephus (A.». 90) 
knew the Greek additions, and used them 
in his history (A nt., XI, vi), though quite 
freely as if he did not regard them with 
the reverence due to canonical Scripture. 
It is interesting to note that in his account 
of Mordecai’s discovery of the plot (Ant., 
XI, vi, 4) he follows the Hebrew version 
of the story rather than the Greek variant 
inji22, 
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A. (i) X. 4-13. The interpretation of 
Mordecai’s dream (see 11 ?*12), 

The two dragons (11 *) are Haman and 
Mordecai, the protagonists of rival peoples, 
the -Gentile nations and the Jews, the 
righteous nation (117). The river is 
Esther (11 1°). The Jews are exalted from 
humiliation (11 1). 

7. two lots: suggested no doubt by 
Est 3 7. God also was drawing lots, and 
the Jews are selected for favour in the 
divine decision ; an idea perhaps connected 
with the use of Urim and Thummim (see 
1S 14 #42), (ay 

(ii) XI. 1. The conclusion: of the Greek 


version of Hebrew Esther—a subscription _ 


vouching for its accuracy. Current in| 
Egypt, it was taken from a Hebrew 
original under the guidance of an 
Egyptian Jew in Jerusalem (see Intro- 


duction (4) above). tic Se) 


fourth year, etc. The reference is 
shown to be to Ptolemy VIII, as he alone 
of the Ptolemies was married to a Cleo- 


patra as early as the fourth year of his — ss Ae 
63 inal : 4 Tae : 1 a ee pees 
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reign. The date is thus 114 B.c. for the 
Greek version. 

The Epistle: probably the whole 
Hebrew book of Esther, and not merely 
Mordecai’s decree. Phrurai: RV==Purim. 
interpreted, i.e. translated. 

[Note.—A (i) and (ii) follow on from 
the canonical book (10 %), being (alone of 
the additions) in their correct position rela- 
tive to what precedes, but out of order in 
relation to what follows. They are the 
conclusion of the whole book, The addi- 
tions which follow must be fitted into the 
canonical book as indicated in the notes, 
Probably A (ii) was originally appended 
to the Greek translation of the canonical 
Hebrew book, and was later moved to its 
position at the end of the amplified Greek 
version: see Introduction (4).] 

B. (i) XI. 2-12. Mordecai’s dream: see 
under A (i), 

2, In the second year, i.e, 484, one year 
prior to Est1*. Artaxerxes must be 
identified with Xerxes (see 1 1), 

12. until night seems to lead on to 12 1, 
as if Mordecai’s discovery of the treachery 
of the two eunuchs occurred that night. 
But in 2 #1 the discovery appears to have 
been made later (see 216), MLucian’s 
Greek version attempts to harmonize, 
rendering (instead of wntil night) until the 
day in which Mordecai slept in the court 
of the king. 

(ii) XII. 1-6. Mordecai’s discovery of 
the eunuch’s plot. See 2 #1: 24 and previous 
note. : 

5. Mordecai is promoted to court service, 
and receives pay for this service, no for 
his disclosure of the plot. In 6% it is 
stated that Mordecai had received no 
reward for his loyalty. 


6. The beginning of Haman’s jealousy, 
but the exact cause of it is unknown. 

Bugean: so LXX in 31 and9?% At- 
tempts have been made to explain this as 
a corruption of Agagean (see 3 1), or as= 
bully (Homeric Greek). 

| Note.—If the date in 11 * be accepted, 
B (i) and (ii) must be regarded as the 
beginning of the full book of Esther, and be 
taken as preceding Est 11. But note the 
chronological difficulty in 11 }*.} 

C. XIIL 1-7. The letter of Artaxerxes 
(see 141, 11 *).. Follows on from 3% in 
LXX, 

6. fourteenth : read thirteenth as in 3, 
etc, 

D. XIII. 8-17, The prayer of Mordecai. 
Follows on 4 7? in LXX. 

8. Note the introduction of the divine 
Name, not mentioned in canonical Esther 
at all. 


E. XIII. 18-XIV. 19. The ‘prayer of 
Esther. ; 
F. XV. 1-16. The queen’s interview 


with the king. 

1. third day: see 51. The section is 
a graphic elaboration of the episode of 
5 1-3. : 

13, angel of God: cf. 1S 29°%,25 141", 
etc,, omitted by Josephus and Jewish 
Midrash, probably as unsuitable in refer- 
ence to a pagan king. 

G. XVI., 1-24. The 
Follows 8 #2 in LXX, 

10. a Macedonian : so also in the LXX 
of 9*4. Seems to point to a date when 
the Greek (Macedonian) power was hated 
by the Jews, and the title would at once 
suggest a malicious enemy. 

14. No hint of this motive appears in 
the canonical Esther. 


king’s decree. 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


By CHarLes Harris 


-Value of the Book.—By general consent 
Wisdom occupies the foremost place 
among the Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment. Even when compared with the 
‘Wisdom’ group of the Old Testament 
canonical writings it takes rank as a work 
of real distinction, not only from the liter- 
ary and poetic, but also from the philo- 
sophical and theological standpoint. The 
reader finds himself carried away by the 
fervour and splendour of the author’s 
descriptions of Wisdom, which is repre- 


sented as on the one hand a personal or 


quasi-personal attribute of God, and on 
the other as His saving, all-sufficing and 
beatifying gift to man, offered indeed to 
every human being, but only in fact be- 
stowed on the righteous, in response to 
their earnest and persistent prayer. 
Other outstanding and arresting 
features of the book are the author’s 
earnest advocacy of an exalted standard 


of morality both individual and social, 


which stands out in strong relief against 


the dismal background of Naturalism, — 
selfish Hedonism, and Libertinism, which _ 
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he paints in such lurid colours ; his 
scathing denunciations of the apostate 
Jews of Alexandria (mostly belonging to 
the wealthy and cultured Classes), who 
had become not merely Pagans, but 
disreputable Pagans, adhering to a de- 
based form of LEpicureanism which 
respectable heathen opinion condemned; 
and his sustained attack upon polytheism 
and idolatry (especially as practised in 
Egypt), which he treats as the chief 
source of the moral and spiritual degrada- 
tion of the human race, very much after 
the manner of St. Paul in the opening of 
the Epistle to the Romans. 

Its Interest for Christians.—For 
Christians the book possesses special 
interest as being the earliest important 
attempt to achieve a working synthesis 


_ between the truths taught by Moses and 


the Prophets (‘ Revealed Religion ’), and 
the best elements of heathen philosophy 
(‘ Natural Religion’). 

The Christian Church undertook nearly 
from the beginning, and is still at work 
upon, a very similar task; consequently, 
it cannot but regard with veneration and 
gratitude the unknown author who earlier 
than Philo (perhaps a whole generation 
earlier) opened up the still fruitful path 
to comprehensive truth, which was 
afterwards trodden by the pionéers of 
Catholic theology. 

In the opinion of nearly all recent 
authorities, the influence of Wisdom on 
the chief New Testament writers has been 
both extensive and direct. Grimm and, 
certain other critics doubt or deny this; 
but at any rate it is beyond question that 
the sympathetic and ‘welcoming’ atti- 
tude towards Gentile thought evinced by 
our author was also adopted by St. Paul 
and St. John, who incorporated into their 
theologies, among Other philosophic con- 
ceptions, that of a Mediator between God 
and creation, and that, not in the form 
given to it by Philo, but very nearly in 
that which is elaborated in the Book of 
Wisdom. ; P 

Consciously or unconsciously the 
apostolic example was followed by 
practically all the theologians of the 
ancient Church—net only by those who, 
like Justin, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen, adopted a friendly and welcoming 


attitude towards heathen philosophy, 
but also by those who, like Tertullian, 
were more or less hostile (in theory, at 


least) to Gentile culture altogether. 


_  Thereare some who profess to see in the | 


gradual infusion of Gentile elements into 


ic teligion, nothing but a pro- 


what was at first an almost entirely ' 


gressive deterioration and corruption of 
the truth of the Gospel; but such a view 
is illiberal and biassed. Christianity, 
-just because it claimed to be the one true 
and universal religion, was logically bound 
to claim also the possession (in principle, 
at least) of all fundamental truth. The 
very moment that it entered the Gentile 
field, it was bound to take notice of the 
culture and especially the philosophy of 
heathenism, to appraise its value, and 
in due time to define its attitude towards 
it. It was obvious to every educated 
Christian that the teaching of the great 
heathen philosophers—Plato in particular 
—could not be dismissed as undiluted 
error. It contained much that hatmon- 
ized with, supplemented, and gave intel- 
lectual support to the traditional faith 
inherited from the Apostles and prophets. 
This element the Church gradually assimi- 
lated, and thus became in large measure 
the depository and guardian, not only of 
the truths of Revealed Religion, but also 
of the best traditions of the philosophy of 
ancient Greece. 

Christian theology borrowed not only, 
like the author of Wisdom, from Hera- 
clitus, Zeno, Chrysippus, and Plato, but 
also from Plotinus, and (especially in 
medieval times) from Aristotle. 

Those who regard such borrowing as 
blind and indiscriminate, either in the 
case of ‘Solomon’ or of the Christian 
Church, are seriously in error. What 
happened in nearly all cases was that the 
congruous was assimilated, and the in- 
compatible and contradictory rejected, 
‘Solomon,’ for example, accepted from 
Heraclitus and the Stoics their belief 
that the world is ordered by an immanent 
principle of ‘ Wisdom,’ ‘ Intelligence,’ or 
“ Reason ’; from the Stoics their doctrine 
of the four cardinal virtues; and from 
Plato his teaching about the immateriality 
and immortality of the soul, probably 
also its pre-existence. 

— But he refused to accept (or at least he 
nowhere alludes to) Plato’s most original 
and characteristic doctrine, that of 
transcendental ‘Ideas’; and decidedly 
negatived the view which, whether act- 
| ually entertained by Plato or not, was 
certainly that of the Platonic school, — 
that matter and by consequence the | 
human body, are fundamentally and in- © 
herently evil. . 2 

With still more decision did he reject 
| the materialistic views of the Stoics, who 
maintained that matter is the only real 
existent, and attributed a material nature 
even to the human soul, and to God; 
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as also the Naturalism and Hedonism of 


. Lord. 


ey _they are thine, O Sovereign Lord, thou 
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the Epicureans, who regarded the destiny 
of man as bounded by his present earthly 
life. These views he rightly regarded as 
destructive of the traditional faith of 
Israel. 

In a similar manner the Christian 
Church was decidedly critical in its accep- 
tance of the principles of Gentile philo- 
sophy. Even what it accepted it usually 
modified profoundly. The heathen con- 
ceptions of the divine immanence were 
detinitely safeguarded against pantheism. 
Moreover, the Church flatly rejected as 
impious a large number of current philo- 
sophic theories, e.g. all those which sub- 
stituted “necessity * or ‘fate’ for Provi- 
dence, or gave countenance to the de- 
lusions of astrology, or denied human 
freewill, or regarded the world as naturally 
evolved or generated, not created. 

The Church seems to have gone danger- 
ously far in its acceptance of the view 
common to all the schools of heathen 
philosophy, that God is ‘ impassible,’ i.e. 
incapable of suffering, and some of the 
Fathers use language difficult to reconcile 
with a practical belief in the Incarnation 
and Passion of our Lord. But though 
among the ancient Fathers there is almost 
complete agreement im words with the 
heathen philosophers on the subject of 
the divine ‘impassibility,’ it is obvious 
that a religion which proclaims as its 
central feature the Passion and Death of 
the Son of God, and further rejects as 
impious the Docetic interpretation of 
these events, cannot hold this doctrine in 
precisely the Gentile sense. For a review 
of ancient opinion see J. K. Mozley, The 
Impassibility of God. 

Upon the whole it seems fair to say 
that Catholic theology, while continually 
appropriating new ideas and expanding 
old ones, was jealously conservative of 
its past, and remained true to apostolic 
tradition. 

Its Influence on Christian Theology.— 


Wisdom approximates more closely than | 


any other Old Testament book to the 
New Testament doctrine that ‘God is 
love.’ In the canonical Old Testament 
literature God is predominantly King and 
‘Solomon’ makes His love the 
primary motive of creation, representing 
Him as the loving Father of all His 


creatures, longsuffering and patient even 


in His dealings with the desperately 


ne wicked: ‘ Thou lovest all things that are, 
_ and abhorrest none of the things that 
' thou didst make; for never wouldest thou 


have formed anything, if thou didst hate 
it... . Thou sparest, all things because 
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and not till then, both the righteous and ; 


lover of men’s lives’ (11 748), In a 
similar spirit, Wisdom, God’s Representa- 
tive and Mediator, is spoken of as ‘ phil- 
anthropic’ and ‘beneficent’ (1 °, 7 ze) 
Even the corrupt and entirely incorrigible 
Amorites of Canaan are represented as 
objects of God’s love and mercy. He 
spared them, bringing His judgements 
upon them by little and little, that they 
might be led to repent (12 * 7%). 

Wisdom speaks, almost in the New 
Testament manner, of the truly righteous 
man as being, in a specially privileged 
and intimate manner, the ‘ son’ or‘ child’ 
of God (21%-16 18), So close is the re- 
semblance of the famous passage, 217°, 
which speaks of the persecution of the 
typically righteous man, who ‘ vaunteth 
that God is his Father,’ and is ‘ con- 
demned to a shameful death,’ to the New 
Testament account of the Passion (see 
especially Mt 27 48; Jn19%), that many 
of the Fathers regarded it as an inspired 
prediction of that event, and several 
modern commentators have maintained 
that the author was actually a Christian, 
and took as the original of his moving 
portrait no other than Christ Himself. It 
is more probable that the author had in 
view some particular and typical Jewish 
martyrdom, and was also influenced by 
Glaucon’s description in Plato’s Republic 
(ii, 361) of the binding, scourging, and 
crucifixion of the perfectly just man who 
is esteemed unjust: “ Let him be the best 
of men, and let him be thought the worst, 
then he will have been put to the proof, 
and we shall see whether he will be 
affected by the fear of infamy and its 
consequences, 
thus to the hour of death, being just and 
seeming to be unjust. ... He will be 
scourged, racked, bound, will have his 
eyes burnt out; and at last, after suffering 


every kind of evil, he will be impaled (ov — 


crucified).’ 

The doctrines of the immortality and 
strict immateriality of the human soul, 
unknown to the ancient Jews, but ac- 
cepted by the Christian Church as cardinal 
articles’ of belief, find their earliest. 
certain expression in Jewish literature 
in the Book of Wisdom (31 ff.). This 


| book also anticipates later Christian be- 


lief about the intermediate state by teach- 
ing that souls do not pass to their eternal 
reward immediately after death. No- 


thing is expressly said about the inter-. — 


mediate condition of the wicked; but it 


| is affirmed that the souls of the righteous 


And let him continue ~ 


rest in joy and peace under the protection ~ 


of God until the final judgement. Then, 
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the wicked will be. judged according to 
their works, and receive their eternal re- 
compense. There is-no mention in the 
book of a personal Messiah, but it is stated 
that from the time of the judgement 
there will’ be an eternal (Messianic) 
kingdom, in which the righteous will 
occupy a position of supreme authority 
t4ipiab Rei ohne *3.5,10, 1S ee SimCe dh eure: 
surrection of the body is not mentioned, 
most critics consider that the writer 
rejected it. There are, however, im- 
portant considerations on the other side 
(3 7 v.m.) 

The book has exercised a powerful in- 
fluence—probably both direct and in- 
direct—upon the development of the 
doctrines of the Person of Christ and of 
the Trinity. The author anticipates 
Christianity’in teaching that both Creation 
and Salvation, though acts of God, are 
mediated—and that, not through any 
created being, however exalted (as in 
the system of Arius), nor through in- 
ferior divinities (as in the ordinary heathen 
cosmogonies), nor through a ‘ demiurge’ 
or a hierarchy of ‘ emanations,’ or ‘ zons’ 
projected from the divine substance (as 
in many Gnostic systems), but through 
a personal or quasi-personal agent or 
mediator (‘Wisdom’), who shares God’s 
indivisible essence, manner of being, moral 
attributes, omnipotence, and omniscience. 
This Mediator does not become incarnate 
nor make atonement for sin, but in other 
respects his functions closely resemble 
those of the Logos in St. John’s theology, 
and of the Son of God in St. Paul’s. 
Both these writers clearly regard the 
creation of the world and the salvation 
of man as mediated through a being 
personally distinct from God, and yet 
consubstantial with Him (Jn 13-118; 
1 Cor 8®; Col1?*). In agreement with 
New Testament doctrine, and in opposi- 
tion to the general trend of Philo’s philo- 
sophy, ‘Solomon’ teaches that the work 


of the Mediator does not exclude, but- 


rather effects God’s intimate contact with, 
action upon, and immanence in the world. 
Through the Mediator, God Himself (not 
any inferior being) creates, blesses, saves, 
teveals Himself, and hears and answers 
prayer. In spite of the denials of certain 


critics, who credit the author with a | 


doctrine of extreme transcendence, this 
is the clearly expressed teaching of the 
_ first or philosophical part of the work 
s (see e.g. 1 2, 6, 9, 14 2 28,31. 5, 91°) as well 
as of the second. It is quite true 
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ing as a philosopher, naturally employs 
metaphysical terms; in the second part, 
speaking as an historian, he prefers to use 
popular and scriptural language. 

Certain proof of St. Paul’s use of 
Wisdom is afforded by Eph 61! ff. com- 
pared with Wisd 5!” ff., where the crucial 
word panoplia (‘ whole armour’), which 
does not occur in Is 591? (which is 
the original source of both passages). is 
used both by ‘Solomon’ and St. Paul. 
Other close coincidences are Wisd 13, 14, 
cf. Rom 1 2°29; Wisd 11, 12, cf. Rom 9; 
Wisd 3 °, cf. 1 Cor 62; Wisd 3%, cf. 1 Cor 
67; Wisd 9}, cf. 2 Cor 5 1°. Hebrews 
contains clear reminiscences of Wisdom, 
Most recent authorities also maintain 
its’ influence upon St. James and St. 
John. 

Relation to Ecclesiastes —It would bea 
mistake to regard Wisdom as (in its 
primary intention at least) a reply to 
Ecclesiastes. Had-the ‘ Preacher’ never 
written a line, our author would still have 
penned his scathing indictment of the 
apostate Jews of Alexandria, and at- 
tempted to refute their ungodly and 
immoral principles. 


On the other hand, the extraordinarily 


close coincidences both in thought and 
language between Wisd 2 and Ecclesiastes 
lend considerable probability to the sup- 
position that the freethinking apostates 
attacked by our author claimed for their 
unworthy philosophy the general support 
of the Wise King in whose name Eccle- 
siastes appeared. Ecclesiastes, as_ it 
stands, does not go the whole way in 
support of their position. Its author (or an 


interpolator), in spite of repeated denials | 


of God’s providential care and moral 
government of the world (r 2, 3 18°22, 423, 
7 1% 810 g 28 etc.), clings pathetically 
to an attenuated and ineffectual theism. 
‘Nevertheless it might be plausibly con- 
tended that the atheistic apostates were 
only carrying to their logical conclusion 


_the principles laid down by the author of 


Ecclesiastes. They probably argued that 
a God who does not punish the wicked or 
reward the righteous either in this world 
or in the next, is not a God in the religious 


sense at all—at any rate, nota God whom _ 


they were prepared to worship. They 
would probably have admitted that 
Ecclesiastes does not expressly sanction 


sinful pleasures, but, on the other hand, | 
would have contended that,intheabsence 
of any effective moral government of the _ 


world and, above all, of a judgement to 


come, there is no real reason for refraining _ 
| from them. That Ecclesiastes can be © 

plausibly quoted in favour of the maxim 
67. Stet ES rape 
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‘live for ‘pleasure,’ is undeniable (Ec | 


9 Ei) 3 


Our author opposes to the unorthodox | 
and half-Epicurean Solomon of Eccle- | 


siastes a virtuous and orthodox Solomon, 
who insists upon ‘God’s wise and provi- 
dential government of the world, upholds 
a lofty and austere standard of morality, 


and teaches with conviction the im- | 
_ mortality of man and the reality of | 
rewards and punishments beyond the | 
In issuing his book in the name | 
of Solomon, he simply followed the | 


grave. 


example of the author of Ecclesiastes, 
whose misrepresentations of the teaching 


and character of that monarch he desired | 
To write | 
age a. 
common and well-understood literary | 
practice, and one not at all likely to | 


in this manner to correct. 
pseudonymously was in his 


deceive contemporaries. 

It should be remembered that, when 
Wisdom was written, Ecclesiastes had 
not yet attained a canonical or even 
authoritative position. Both its ortho- 
doxy and its canonicity continued to be 
disputed among the Jews until the close 
of the 1st century A.D., or even later. 
It is probable that a few orthodox ad- 
ditions to it were made when it was finally 
admitted into the sacred canon. . 

Unity of the Book.—In 1860 Grimm 
wrote: “The unity of the book is un- 
questionably guaranteed as well by the 
uniform character of its diction in all 
its parts as by the unity of the author’s 
situation and tendency,’ and since that 
date a clear majority of critics (in some 
cases, however, with considerable hesita- 
tion) have acknowledged the unity of 
authorship. In 1900 Siegfried went so far 
as to pronounce it ‘the well arranged 
production of a single author.’ This 
judgement, however, is only strictly ap- 
propriate to the first part (1-9), which is 
far better arranged and written than the 
second. 

In every part of the book there prevails 
the same extensive vocabulary, abounding 
in poetic and rare compound words, some 
of which seem to have been coined by 
the writer himself. One extraordinary 
blunder (the use of metalleuo, “ to mine,’ 
in the sensu of ‘ to change ’) is found in 
both parts of the book (41%, 1625)—an 
almost incontrovertible proof of unity of 
authorship. Both parts are charac- 
terized by rhythmical parallelism, by 


-an awkward and puzzling omission of 


proper names, and by allusions to the 
doctrines and speculations of Greek 
philosophers. ? 

It is true that, so far as subject-matter 


~ 


is concerned, there is not much coherence 
or connexion between the two parts. 
The first is an attack upon apostates 
and an sncomium on wisdom; the second 
‘a Midrash in glorification of the Jews,’ 
and a vigorous onslaught upon udolatry. 
But the inclusion of what seem at first 
unrelated subjects in a ‘single book is 
readily. explained from the _ historical 
situation of the writer. The, two most 
portentous evils of the day were, in his 
opinion, the apostasy and Epicurean 
agnosticism of certain of his fellow- 
countrymen, and the degrading idolatry 
of the surrounding heathen population. 
It was therefore perfectly natural that 
he should include considered refutations 
of the positions of both in a book which 
was mainly practical in aim. 

It is often urged against the unity of 
authorship that the second part (10-19) 
contains but little teaching about wisdom 
—in fact, nothing at all after 113. But 
in reality it is implied, not only in ro, but 
throughout the second part, that theism 
and righteousness are most closely as- 
sociated with wisdom, and idolatry and 
unrighteousness with folly; and that the 
issue of the former is eternal life, and of 
the latter eternal death. Such teaching 
forms a natural sequel to the fuller and 
more explicit teaching about wisdom in 
the first part. 

Original Language.—Practically all re- 
cent critics acknowledge that the original 
language of the book was Greek. This 
was already perceived long ago by St. 
Jerome, who wrote: ‘ This book .. . is 
not found among the Hebrews; indeed its 
very style savours of Greek eloquence.’ 

Relation to Greek Philosophy.—Grimm, 
Heinisch, Gregg, and some others regard 
the author’s acquaintance with Greek 
philosophy assuperficial and second-hand: 
but the majority of recent critics credit 
him with a wide, accurate, and to a large 
extent first-hand knowledge of Greek 
philosophical literature. Perhaps only 
his first-hand knowledge of Plato’s Phedo 
and Republic, and of Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia Socratis can be definitely proved (see 
above, and on 212°°,9 15 ry 1”); but from 
these instances, and from others which 
are highly probable, we are entitled to 
infer that he was acquainted with a con- 
siderable number of philosophic writings 
of various schools, and that his frequent 
allusions to philosophical doctrines and 
free use of philosophical terms are in not 
a few instances the result of his study of — 
original authorities. o is 

His relation to the philosophy of | 
Heraclitus, which was especially popular 

on 
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at Alexandria, and was very widely 
studied by educated Christians until it 
fell into disfavour in the middle of the 
3rd century because it was supposed to 
favour the heresy of Noétus (Uberweg), 
is variously estimated. Our decision 
must depend largely on the view we take 
of the real tendency of the teaching of 
this ‘obscure’ philosopher. If we follow 
Zeller in regarding him as a materialist 
and a denier of the soul’s (personal) sur- 
vival of death, it will seem to us unlikely 
that the author of Wisdom was to any 
appreciable extent influenced by him. If, 
on the other hand, we follow Diels and 
certain other recent authorities in regard- 
ing him as ‘ the profoundest thinker before 
Plato, and the joint founder with him of 
the Idealism which under the influence of 
Plato and Christianity has prevailed over 
other systems,’ we are likely to recognize 
Heraclitean influence in many parts of our 
book. 

A renewed study of the fragments of 
Heraclitus and of his interpreters has led 
the present writer to the view that the 
more favourable estimate of his teaching 
is the nearer to the truth, and that the 
indwelling ‘Reason’ (Logos), ‘ Intelli- 
gence’ (Gnome), ‘Divine Law’ (Nomos), 
or ‘ Wisdom’ (to Sophon), which he be- 
lieved to animate and direct the universe, 

- approximated more to a personal Provi- 
dence than to an impersonal law or 
power. Similarly it seems probable that 
he believed, like the Stoics, in the human 
soul’s personal survival of death, at least 


until the next great conflagration, which, | 


in his belief would consume the universe, 
and out of which a new and similar uni- 
verse would in due course arise. 


The following sayings of Heraclitus | 


would especially appeal to ‘ Solomon’ as 


being in harmony with his own line of | 
thought: ‘ Wisdom consists in one duty, ;— 


and only one—to understand the Intelli- 
gence which governs all things.’ ‘One, 


_the only Wisdom, does not wish, and yet | 


again does wish, to be called by the name 
of Zeus (God).’ ‘The human mind has 
no clear understanding or aims, but the 
divine has.’ The departed heroes of earth 


are ‘ watchers of the living and the dead.’ | 


‘ There awaits men after death what they 
neither hope nor think.’ ‘ While we live 


our souls are dead in us, but when we die | 


our souls are restored to life.’ 

- Upon the whole, it seems likely that 
the author’s doctrine of Wisdom has been 
considerably influenced by that of Hera- 
clitus; though there is this important 
_ difference, that for ‘Solomon’ Wisdom 
gee an attribute of a God who is dis- 
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tinct from and transcends the universe, 
whereas for Heraclitus ‘ Wisdom ’ or the 
‘Logos’ or ‘God’ is identical. with the 
universe, and is conceived of somewhat 
materialistically as an ever-living fire, 
“kindled by measure, and extinguished by 
measure.’ 

The exact doctrine of Heraclitus as to 
the nature of the soul finds expression in 
the statement of the apostates, ‘ Reason 
is a spark kindled by the beating of our 
heart’ (2°). They wrongly interpreted 
this saying in a completely materialistic 
sense, and as implying the dissolution of 
the soul at the death of the body. 

Heraclitus’s doctrine of the metabolism 
or transmutation of the elements is several 
times made use of by Solomon to explain 
the miracles of the Exodus (16 71, 19 ® 38), 

In 2 the apostates are represented as 
advocating the Epicurean ethical principle 
that pleasure is the summum bonum; 
and as denying with Epicurus the pro- 
vidential government of the world and 
the immortality of the soul. 

The doctrine of an all-pervading World- 
Soul, or Logos, which, as we have seen, 
was held by Heraclitus, was inherited by 
the Stoics, and probably interpreted by 
them in a more decidedly materialistic 
manner (see above). Our author, while 
not adopting their view, shows sympathy 
with it, and applies to the ‘ Wisdom ’ of 
God, which he regards as immanent in 
the world, many of the technical terms 
applied by the Stoics to the World-Soul 
| (see on. 2% 7.72? ff).  In.t4* and 17% he 

uses the usual Stoic term for Providence, 
| Pronoia, which does not occur in this. sense 
| either in the canonical Old Testament 
(LXX) or in the New Testament. 

Distinctively Stoic is the doctrine found 
in 87, that Wisdom is the root or source 
of the four cardinal virtues. 

In 617° the author makes use of the 
Sorites, or Chain-argument, a favourite 
| method of reasoning among the Stoics. 
The author’s debt to Plato (with which 
we have already dealt to some extent) 
/is large. Besides the doctrines of the 
/ soul’s immateriality, immortality, and 
| pre-existence, already alluded to, he de- 
rives from him the doctrines of the 
| creation of the world out of ‘ formless 
matter’ (see on 1117); and of ‘the 
weighing down ’ of the soul by the mortal 
and corruptible body (91°). oy 
There seems no allusion in the book to 
the distinctive doctrines of Aristotle. 
Doctrine of Wisdom.—Although the 
author develops his doctrine on philoso- 
phical lines, he bases himself on the: Old 
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Testament, taking as his starting-point . 


-, personal view of her nature. 
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the bold personification of Wisdom in 
Pr 8 2? ff., where it is stated that she was 
begotten ' or created by God ‘ in the begin- 
ning of his way, before his works of old, 
and was set up from everlasting’; and 
that she was present at the creation of the 
world, certainly as a witness, perhaps also 
as an agent or co-operator (‘a master- 
workman ’). 

In our book the poetical metaphors of 
Proverbs have become philosophy and 
metaphysics. Wisdom appears, no longer 
as the poetical personification of a divine 
attribute, but as a real hypostasis, distinct 
yet inseparable from God, sharing His 
unique substance, nature, omnipotence, 
and omniscience, mirroring His moral as 
well as His metaphysical perfections, and 
acting as His agent, not only in Creation, 
but also in Providence and Grace—always, 
however, in such a manner as not to 
exclude, but rather to secure His contact 
with and action on the world. All that 
is done by Wisdom is also spoken of as done 
by God Himself (see especially 7 71-8 8). 

As to the personality or quasi-person- 
ality of Wisdom, Drummond correctly 
sums up the position in the epigram, 
“Wisdom is personal, but not a person.’ 
Since, however, only a person can (strictly 
speaking) possess personal ' attributes 
and exercise-personal functions, it follows 
that ‘ Solomon ’ (though not always using 
consistent language) approximates more 
nearly to the personal than to the im- 
If she is not 
in this book already a person, she is far 
advanced in the direction of becoming one. 

Human wisdom (an imperfect reflection 
of the Divine Wisdom) is represented by 
“Solomon ’ as both theoretical and prac- 
tical. Theoretical wisdom is knowledge 
of philosophy and of the various sciences 
(e.g. physics, chronology, astronomy, 
pharmacy, history), insight into proverbs 
and dark sayings, and a capacity. to fore- 
see the future (see especially 7 1>*?). 
Practical wisdom comprises prudence in 
managing the ordinary affairs of life and 
skill in arts and crafts; also and more 
especially the knowledge of the divine 
will, whence wisdom is described as the 
source of the cardinal virtues (87), and 


sometimes the conception of it expands 


into that of righteousness in general (10). 
Wisdom confers the noblest joys, com- 
forts in sorrow and grief, bestows honour 


fellowship with God (see especially 8 1°18, 

8-11 (BA0rtt. 61-9, 20-25 6 18-18 14, 27-28 

Authorship and Date. — Although not a 
few of the Fathers assume the Solomonic 
authorship of Wisdom, its pseudonymous 
character was widely recognized even in 
early times. The Muratorian fragment 
(c. A.D. 200) ascribes it to the friends of 
Solomon, other early authorities to Philo. 
Origen, Jerome, and Augustine recognize 
that it is not the work of the famous king. 

Nearly all modern critics are agreed 
that the author was an orthodox Hel- 
lenistic Jew, resident in Alexandria, or at 
least Egypt. His general Alexandrian 
philosophical outlook, and his sustained 
polemic against the Egyptians, both point 
to Egypt as his home. 

The date of the book is clearly earlier 
than Philo. In the age of Philo (born 
about 15 B.c.) the doctrine of the ‘ Logos’ 
(under that name) was already firmly 
established among the Jews of Alexandria, 
and yet our book contains no mention of 

‘Solomon’s’ doctrine of ‘ Wisdom’ has, 
it is true, many affinities with the Logos- 
doctrine of Philo (for which it helped to 
prepare the way); but it is quite distinct 
from it, and obviously earlier. 

The undoubted use by ‘Solomon’ of 
the LXX version of Ecclesiastes renders 
it unlikely that the date of his book is 
much earlier than 100 B.c. We are 
indeed ignorant of the precise dates, 
both of the original and of the LXX 
version of this work; still it is a late pro- 


‘duction, and it is quite unlikely that the 


Greek translation appeared much before 
¢. 150-100 B.c. The allusions to persecu- 
tion in Wisdom render it impossible to 
date it in the period of the earlier 
Ptolemies, whose policy was uniformly 
favourable to the Jews. The allusions to 
king-worship do not indicate (as some 
have contended) that the book was 
written under the Roman Empire. From 
the days of Alexander the Great, Greek 
rulers frequently claimed and received 
idolatrous homage from their subjects. 
The Rosetta Stone—to quote no other 
ancient authority—affords convincing 
evidence of the wide prevalence of the 
worship'of the Ptolemies in ancient Egypt. 

Analysis of the Book.—The book is 
divided into two very distinct and in many 
ways contrasted parts. The first (1-9) is 
mainly philosophical and hortatory; the 


pends fame even in generations to come, | second (10- -19) mainly historical. The 
is better than riches (though she often | second part is far inferior to the first in 
___ bestows them on her friends), is absolutely | literary merit, in arrangement, and in | 
ae _ necessary to rulers for the performance | interest—at least to the modern reader, 
#. of their responsible duties, and above all A detailed..analysis is felveas in- the a 
preer ve leads: to “immortality, beatitude, and | course of the commentary. Pe svpetee 8 
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The title reads thus in nearly all MSS. 
and Versions. The Vulgate, howeyer, has 
simply Ihe Book of. Wisdom, probably 
because St. Jerome regarded the work as 
pseudonymous. The Syriac calls it The 
Great Wisdom of Solomon, but expresses 
doubt as to the authorship. 

Part I. I.-IX. Solomon’ exhorts the 
rulers of the earth to seek wisdom and 
follow righteousness. The doom of 
apostates and freethinkers. The eternal 
reward of the righteous. 

I. 1-16. Rulers are exhorted to seek 
._ God and His wisdom. Lawless deeds, 
murmuring, and blasphemy lead _ to 
spiritual death. Wisdom ensures im- 
mortality. 

1. Judges of the earth. Solomon, as 


the head of a great empire, and possessing . 


a world-wide reputation for wisdom, is 

naturally introduced as addressing the 

tulers of the earth. It is clear, however, 

from 2, that the writer has mainly in 

mind apostate Egyptian Jews, who occupy 

an influential position in the state, and 

persecute those Jews who remain true 

to their religion. We read of numerous 

apostates in Palestine in the age of 

Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mac 1 111, etc.). 

Philo several times alludes to apostates 

in Egypt, who ridicule the Jewish Scrip- 

tures (De Conf. Ling., ii; Mos.,i, 6). His 
‘own nephew, Tiberius Alexander, aposta- 
tized completely to heathenism, and was 

_ rewarded by being made procurator of 
Judza about a.p. 46, and subsequently 


by the beating of our heart. 


5 PE EBYRS oi ONE S49 2D Adiga oie Pe RS) : ie 
_. 7. The Stoics affirmed of the Soulof the | 
BTR tong. COS eo 
has We cs 


World precisely what is here affirmed of 
Wisdom, viz. that it pervades the whole 
world, and holds all things together 
(cf. Col1'™; Heb1r#), every (human) 
voice. 

13-15. Except in—certain historical 
narratives of Part II. (161%, 18 a ed 
‘death’ and ‘life’ mean normally in 
this book spiritual death issuing in eternal 
misery, and spiritual life issuing in a 
blessed immortality Physical death is 
practically ignored by the author as 
having no moral significance—scarcely 
even reality—at least for the righteous. 
Only in the eyes of the foolish do the 
righteous seem to die (37). In reality 
they ‘ live for ever’ (515). Even in this 
life they partake in some measure of the 
divine immortality, so that for them there 


is no death. Proof that in this passage’ 


spiritual death is mainly thought of, is 
supplied by 1! (‘a mouth that belieth 
destroyeth the soul,’ i.e. spiritually); also 
by the contrast (15) between death and 
‘righteousness,’ which latter ‘is im- 
mortal.’ Righteousness (i.e. the righteous 
man) is certainly not immortal in the 
physical, but only in the spiritual sense. 
Conversely, the ‘ death’ thought of must 
be mainly (though probably not exclu- 
sively) spiritual. 


Remark.—It seems clear that this | 


passage, as also 224, contains at least a 
passing allusion to physical death, and 
implies the view that the present harmful 
activities of the physical world result from 
Adam’s sin. The rabbinical view was 
that only after the Fall did the earth 
produce poisonous insects and reptiles. 
II. 1-10. The false reasoning of the 
apostate Jews. Their denial of provi- 
dence, immortality, and judgement. 
Their greedy pursuit of riotous pleasures. 
Their persecution of the righteous even 
unto death. The direct reference of this 
chapter to Ecclesiastes is beyond question 
(cf. 2 Lwith Be 2,78; 2,2. with He 3 193:9.4 
with.Ec 1.14, 216, 9°; 2.°° with Ec.q ™). 
2. chance. The Epicureans held that 
the. world was formed (and is now con- 
trolled) bya fortuitous concourse of 
material atoms. while our heart beateth, 
etc. Rather, Reason is a spark kindled 
Heraclitus’s 
view of the material or quasi-material 


‘nature of the soul finds’here clear and _ 


accurate expression (see Introduction). — 
__ 5. no putting back of our end. Our 
death can no more be postponed than the 
shadow of a sundial can be put back. 


_ 6ff. Though Epicurus bade his fol- 


lowers live for pleasure, his own manner 


of life was temperate and somewhat 


te 
j aS 


11.] 


austere. It is clear that the riotous 
living of the apostates was a ‘ corrupt 
following ’ both of Epicurus and of ‘ the 
Preacher ’ on whose authority they relied. 

g. Let none of us, etc. Read, with 
Feldmann, Let there be no meadow without 
tvaces of our proud revelry. 

11. ‘ Might is right.’ 

12 ff. ‘The righteous man’ is the 
faithful Israelite who protests by his life, 
and perhaps also by his words, against 
the apostasy, injustice, and persecuting 
policy of the highly placed freethinkers. 
The numerous close parallels between this 
passage and the New Testament narratives 
of Christ’s Passion have caused it to be 
widely regarded as a prophecy of that 
event. Foritsrelation to Plato’s Republic, 
see Introduction. 

I2. sins against the law (i.e. of Moses) 

. sins against our (i.e. the Jewish) 
discipline. We have here clear proof that 
the author really has in view apostates from 
Judaism, not ordinary heathen rulers and 
judges. 

13. servant. Rather child (see 1 18), 
The emphasis on ‘ sonship ’ in this chapter 
shows that already before the coming of 
Christ, the way was being prepared for 
the full Christian conception of God’s 
Fatherhood, and the special sonship of 
the righteous. 

20. This verse implies that actual 
executions of Jews who had remained 
faithful to the Law (similar to those in 
Palestine under Antiochus Epiphanes: 
1 Mac 1 4! ff.) had taken place in Egypt. 
We need not, however, suppose that they 
were recent. A persecuting policy has 
been attributed to Ptolemy Philopator, 
222-205 B.c. (the details, however, are 
obviously legendary); and on _ better 
evidence to Ptolemy Physcon (146-116 
B.Cc.}. Josephus (Against Apion, ii, 5) 
speaks of Cleopatra’s hostility to the 
Jews; but our book is probably somewhat 
earlier than her reign (52-30 B.c.). 

II. 21-III. 9. But a future life of glory 
is in store for the righteous, who at the 
judgement will triumph over the ungodly, 
and thereafter reign for ever over the 
nations in the (Messianic ?) Kingdom of 


23-24. ‘We have-here the earliest quite 
certain reference to the Devil as the 
tempter of Eve. His ‘envy’ was of the 
privileged position of the human race (as 
in the Slavonic Enoch). The ‘death’ 
here spoken of is primarily, perhaps 
exclusively, spiritual; but the author 
probably believed (114 v.n.) that physi- 
cal death followed’ as a consequence. 
Whether the author held that the Fall of 
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Adam weakened and corrupted his own 
nature and that of his descendants, is 
an open question. The fact that Adam 
repented and was saved (10 '*), does not 
prove the negative; because it is expressly 
stated that his repentance was due, not 
to nature, but to grace. The fact that 
the physical consequence of the Fall (the 
death of the body) affected not only 
Adam, but all his descendants, may 
easily have suggested to the author that 
the Fall had permanent spiritual conse- 
quences of an undesirable kind. Un.- 
fortunately he nowhere gives clear ex- 
pression to his views on the subject (see 
oni‘4and121'). andthey,etc. Trans- 
late, And they that are of his following 
experience it (viz. death). The righteous 
do not really ‘experience’ death, for it 
is to them only a joyful transition to a 
happier state of existence. The ungodly, 
however, do really ‘experience’ it, for 
it is to them a penal and horrifying transi- 
tion to eternal misery. 

III. 1-6. An interval is clearly implied 
between the death of the righteous (also, 
by natural influence, of the wicked) and 
the coming Judgement (‘ the day of their 
visitation’). During this period the 
souls of the righteous are at peace under 
the protection (‘in the hand’) of God, 
and suffer no torment. Palestinian 
evidence for the doctrine of an Inter- 
mediate State is found in the contem- 
porary or slightly later 2 Maccabees, 
which represents Maccabeeus as praying 
for the souls of certain of his fallen soldiers 
who had been guilty of superstitious 
practices. He arranged to have a sacri- 
fice of propitiation on their behalf offered 
at Jerusalem ‘that they might be released 
from their sin ’ (12 °*5), 

7. their visitation. The coming Judge- 
ment is represented as a visitation of 
mercy and reward for the righteous (see °, 
cf. Ps 106 **); but of wrath and punish- 
ment forthe ungodly. Likesparks among 
stubble. Cf. Obad'*. The righteous will 
be the instruments of God’s wrath, which 
will consume the wicked. They shall 
judge. Under God, the righteous will: 
reign over the universe in the eternal 
(Messianic) kingdom (cf.1Cor6?, ‘We 
shall judge [i.e. rule} angels’). No per- 
sonal Messiah is here mentioned. God 
alone is the King. : 

Remark.—Although the Resurrection 
of the Body is not alluded to here or else- 
where, it cannot be confidently affirmed 
that the author rejected it. He teaches 
that at the Judgement the souls of the 


righteous will pass from a state of peaceful . 2 


quiescence to one of great activity, and _ 
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he may quite possibly have regarded the 
Resurrection as implied in this transition. 
Had he believed, with Plato, in the immor- 
tality of the soul alone, he would probably 
have represented the souls of the righteous 
and the wicked as entering upon their 
eternal reward immediately after death, 
mstead of waiting for a future judgement. 
The author certainly did not believe in 
the resuscitation of the mortal and ‘ cor- 
ruptible’ bedy which ‘ weigheth down 
the soul’ (91°). But he may have be- 
heved, like St. Paul, in the resurrection of 
a. glorious and. spiritual body—such a 
body as, according to ordinary Jewish 
belief, was possessed by the angels in 
heaven, and which Christ. Himself seems 
to have assigned to the risen righteous 
(LE. 20 3°). 

TIk. r0o-IV. 6. The ungodly and their 
offspring will be punished; 
righteous, even though childless, will be 
rewarded,, 

Io. even as they reasoned. They 
reasoned that death is the end of all. 
So it is, replies the author, but eternal 
death really means, not annihilation, but 
eternal: misery. 

13. Happy is the barren. (wife), who is 
undefiled (i.e. free from serious sin), she 
who hath not (like the wicked wives. of 

the ungodly), conceived, in transgression. 
_ There is: no praise here of voluntary 
celibacy, and hence no reference (as some 
suppose) to the celibate sect of the 
Essenes. 

14., the, eunuch. Hebrew tradition re- 


Io. he was translated. Rather he was 
removed. The case of the righteous man, 
whose life is cut short by persecution, 
is compared to that of Enoch, who was 
also ‘removed’ (by translation) from 
earth, before reaching--his. natural term 
of life (Gen 5.*1*4). The RV wrongly 
assumes that Enoch, not the righteous 
man, is the subject. Hence the mis- 
translation. 

13.. Compare the rabbinical eulogy of 
a Rabbi who died young: ‘ In the twenty- 
eight years of his life he has, learned more 
than, others. learn im. Loo: years.’ 

14-16. There seems.a dislocation of the 
text. The passage can be made to read 


, connectedly, and to yield good sense, if 


but the 


16 is placed after 1*. 

20 ff. The scene is the Last Judgement. 

V.. 13. ceased, to: be; i.e. we died spirit- 

ually. 

14. foam. Read a thin spider’s web. _- 

15-23. The future bliss of the righteous 
and the misery of the ungodly at the 
Judgement. 

18-20. This passage is certainly referred 
to: in Eph 6 111” (see Introduction). 

20. And the world, etc. A favourite 


thought of the author. See 1’, 161724), 
imey 9) 
23¢. And so shall lawlessness . . 


princes.. The. writer returns abruptly: to 
the rulers. addressed in 1? ff., thus pre- 
paring: the way for the following section. 
VI. 1-11. Further admonitions to.rulers.. 
God’s, strict inquisition into. the life and. 


| administration: of princes.. 


garded, numerous offspring as a signal 


mark of the divine favour, and childless- 
ness aS a reproach. Eunuchs, as. neces- 
sarily childless, were regarded and treated 
with contempt. Our author sharply 
challenges tradition in this matter. Cf. 
Dt 23:4, Is 56,4, Ac, 8 2%. 


15. adulterers . . . unlawful, bed. 


4. law. Rather the (Mosaic) law, be- 
cause the persons really addressed. are 
Jewish apostates. 

ro. hallowed.. Rather accounted holy. 

12-20. Wisdom. seeks. man,. 
readily found: (cf. Pr 8). 

17-20. A good example of the logical 


- figure Sorites (or Chain-argument), which. 


These expressions, as. also.‘ children un- 


lawfully begotten” (4°) are better under- 
stood; as: referring. to mixed marriages 
between. Jews and. idolaters, 
adultery proper. 

18.. the day of decision, i.e. the Day of 
Judgement. Obviously the writer doesnot 
believe in theannihilation of the wicked. 

IV. 6. when Godsearcheth them out, viz. 
at. the: Day of Judgement. 
is tothe children of mixed-marriages, who, 
having: been. brought up as idolaters,, will 
_ be: condemned as such through. their 

; ere fault. 
7-V.. t4. The premature death of the 
righteous: ushers. in their eternal blessed- 

ness. The confusion and remorse of. 


i pence aetieslacennent sf, 
fica + 73: 


than, to- 


The. allusion. |_ ; 
prayer: 


was largely employed by the Stoics. 
18. incorruption. Moral incorruption 
is meant, not. (as: the word sometimes 


signifies) immortality, though this,, of 


course, follows.as a. result. 


21-25. Solomon promises to. initiate: 


the princes.into. a knowledge of Wisdom. 

VII. 1-22a. Solomon’s wisdom came. 
to. him,, not. by nature, but. by grace. 
God gave it him in answer to his earnest. 
Its. supreme value. 

1.. first formed. Greek protoplastos, a 
word apparently epinad by the author on 
the basis of Gen'2 7 (LXX). It recurs in. 
to}, 
Adam ‘by St. Irenzeus.(c. A.D. 180), and we 
many subsequent Fathers. 

z. months, i.e.lunar months.. 


/ 


and. is. 


The term is applied technically te. 


i 


iP 


Pigs 


_ appears ina mirror. 


tinct: i.e. giving clear guidance. 


VII.] 


3. kindred, or trodden by the feet of alt. 

11. Cf. Mt 6%%, ‘and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’ 

14. commended, etc. Rather, being 
commended to Him by the gifts (i.e. good 
qualities) which come through discipline. 

15-22. Wisdom taught Solomon philo- 
sophy and all the sciences. 

17. Philosophical or metaphysical know- 
ledge is spoken of; also physics. 

20. the violences of winds (i.e. meteoro- 
logy), or perhaps the powers of spirits 
(i.e. angelology and demonology, of which 
Solomon was supposed to have special 
knowledge: cf. Josephus, Axt., viii, 2). 

22a. artificer. Wisdom is not a mere 


witness, but God’s active agent .in 
creation. 

22b-VIII. 1. The nature, source, 
attributes, and activities of Wisdom. 


This magnificent passage is the dogmatic 
centre of the work. Its Stoic colouring 
is very marked. Many of the Stoic 
epithets and descriptions of the Soul of 
the World are here applied to Wisdom 
(‘quick of understanding,’ noéron, ?*; 
‘loving towards men,’ philanthropon, **; 
‘penetrating,’ chdroun, *5; ‘ pervadeth,’ 
diéket, *4; “ ordereth,’ dioiket, 81; possibly 
also ‘ effulgence,’ 7 °°). 

22. There is in her, or (adopting a 
probably better reading) she is a spirit. 
The latter reading harmonizes well with 
9 1’, where Wisdom is identified with the 
Holy Spirit. alone in kind: lit. ‘only be- 
gotten” (monogenes), a term applied by 
Philo to the Logos, and by St. John to the 
Son of God. It means here‘ the only one 
of its kind.’ manifold: Wisdom is one, 
yet manifold in its operations, as the Stoics 
represented the World-Soul to be: dis- 
un- 
harmed: i.e. impassible. Impassibility 
was attributed to God by all the ancient 
philosophers. 

23. all-powerful, all-surveying: Wisdom 
is omnipotent and omniscient, like God. 
most subtil: i.e. (practically) entirely im- 
material. Our author rejects the Stoic 
doctrine that: the human soul and God 
are material. | 


25. breath: a metaphor for spiritual 


emanation or outflow. 
26. effulgence (Greek apaugasma), rather 


_ reflection, as the parallelism with ‘ mirror’ 
shows. 
_ but a real, substantial, and energetic, 


Wisdom is a ‘ reflection ’ of God; 


not an empty and ineffectualone, such as 
Similarly in Heb 13, 
the Son is ‘the reflection (apaugasma) 


_ of (God’s} glory, and the very image of 


i's 


5 
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; i _ His substance,’ a form of expression 
probably derived from this passage. The > 
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consubstantiality, eternity, moral per- 
fection, and personality (or at least quasi- 
personality) of Wisdom here find luminous 
expression. 

27. remaining in herself : i.e. unchanged 
in her own nature. Herself unchanged, 
she is the cause of all change. prophets: 
the author apparently regards prophecy 
as still continuing. Probably he believed 
(as did certain of the Christian Fathers) 
in the ‘ ethnic inspiration’ of the great 
heathen philosophers (Grimm). The ex- 
pression ‘ friend(s) of God ’ does not occur 
in the LXX, but it is a commonplace of 
Greek philosophy that ‘the wise are 
friends of God’ (Plato, Xenophon, Philo, 
Epictetus, Diogenes Laertius). See Jas 
2 *3 (Mayor’s note). 

VIII. 2-21. Solomon loved Wisdom 
from his youth, and sought her for his 
bride. Heinisch (Die griechische Philo- 
sophie im B. der Weishett, 32-35) prints in 
parallel columns a portion of the speech 
of Virtue in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, ii, 
1, 32f., and of Wisd 878, pointing out 
their extremely close resemblances, which, 
he thinks, prove literary dependence. 

3. to live with God. The Greek suggests 
that Wisdom is the bride of God Himself. 
Philo in the same spirit calls God the 
husband of Wisdom (De Cherub., 13, 14). 

6. If earthly understanding (wisdom) 
works with efficiency and success, much 
more does the Divine Wisdom. 

7. understanding, or ‘prudence,’ or 
‘wisdom’ (phronesis). Our author here 
follows Chrysippus the Stoic in making 
Wisdom the root or source of the four 
cardinal virtues. Plato merely  co- 
ordinates them. 

13. immortality : viz. of remembrance 
and fame. 

19-20. Most modern critics consider 
that these verses teach or imply (1) the 
conscious and personal pre-existence of 
the human soul; (2) the assignment to 
each soul at birth of a ‘ defiled’ or ‘ un- 
defiled ’ body in accordance with its moral 


conduct in the pre-existent state. (The — 
-author’s frequently reiterated assertion 


that everything created by God is good, 


-enables us to infer that he held with the 


Rabbis that all souls were created good 
originally, and that the evilin them is due, 
not to the divine predestination, but to 


their own abuse of free-will.) There is: 
no very strong antecedent objection to . 
assigning the doctrine of pre-existence to’ 


“ Solomon.’ 


It was widely accepted: by’ — 


the Palestinian Rabbis, who located the ~ 


pre-existent souls in receptacles in the — 


seventh heaven. Its vogue among the = 


Hellenists of Alexandria may be inferred 
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from its confident adoption’ by Philo. 
It is ascribed by Josephus to-the Essenes. 
The disciples hazard the conjecture that 
a certain man may have been born 
blind as a penalty for sin committed by 
him before his birth (Jn 92); and it 
is noticeable that our Lord, while cor- 
recting their supposition, refrains from 
condemning the pre-existence theory 
itself. Many Christian scholars have 
naturally been unwilling to recognize in 
a book which has been widely regarded 
as sacred and inspired, a doctrine which 
the Church ultimately rejected; but it is 
the duty of critics to be guided strictly 
by the evidence, which upon the whole 
seems to favour the usual critical opinion. 
Certain scholars, however.(notably F.C. 
Porter and Gregg), strongly maintain 
that this passage only implies the 
impersonal pre-existence of the -soul. 
But the more obvious meaning is that 
Solomon’s soul was morally good before 
birth, and on this account received as a 
reward an ‘undefiled’ body. It should 
be noticed, however, that our author, 
while adopting the Platonic doctrine of 
the soul’s pre-existence, rejects the as- 
sociated doctrine of the essentially evil 
nature of the body. His statement that 
Solomon’s body was ‘undefiled’ is 
emphatic. 

19. of parts: rather of a good disposi- 
tion. 

20. nay rather. 1° might be misunder- 
stood to mean that the body is the seat of 
human personality. Solomon therefore 
explains that from the philosophical point 
of view thesouland the ‘ego’ areidentical. 

IX. 1-18. Solomon’s prayer. 

I. by thy Word (Logos). As the paral- 
lelism suggests, the Logos may here be 
hypostatized, and identified with Wisdom 
as the mediator of creation (cf. the vivid 
personification of the Logos, 181°). But 
perhaps the author was only thinking of 
such Old Testament passages as Ps 33°. 

- 4. sitteth : Wisdom shares God’s omni- 
potence. 
' 8. acopy. The writer is thinking more 
of Ex 25% 4°, 1Ch281"1®, than of the 
Platonic doctrine of pre-existent ‘ ideas,’ 
_ though the influence of the latter need 
not be excluded (cf.. Heb8**). The 
- Talmud, like ‘Solomon,’ regards the 
Temple as existing before creation (i.e. 
in the mind of God). guard me with her 
glory: i.e. guide me safely with her light. 


_. 1. This verse merely teaches that the — 


 corruptible earthly body is a hindrance 


ot that it is positively evil, and a source 
sin. We cannot argue from the form of 


_to the heavenward aspirations of the soul, — 


expression used here that the author 
rejected the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
St. Paul uses precisely similar language 
of the ‘earthly tabernacle’ in which we 
“groan’ (2 Cor51°); yet he certainly 
expected to receive at the Resurrection an 
incorruptible, glorious, and spiritual body, 
which would aid rather than hinder the 
activities of hissoul. The present passage 
is obviously based on Plato’s Phado, 81c; 
but does not fully adopt its doctrine. 

17. Here Wisdom and the Holy Spirit 
are expressly identified. and through 
Wisdom, etc. A noble close to the first 
part, and a suitable introduction to the 
second, 

Part II. X. 1. to end. Historical illus- 
trations of the consequences of wisdom 
and folly, monotheism and 
righteousness and unrighteousness. In 
style, arrangement, and interest to the 
modern reader, this part is markedly in- 
ferior to the first. Its rhetoric Some- 
times degeneratesinto bombast. A narrow 
particularistic spirit sometimes shows 
itself. 
is extreme and bitter. Yet there are 
passages even in this part, which both in 
style and subject-matter are reminiscent 
of the author of the firstat his best. The 
generous philosophic Universalism of the 
first part is not entirely forgotten, and 
sometimes finds worthy expression. 

X. 1-21. The work of Wisdom from 
Adam to Moses. 

1. alone: and therefore requiring to 
be protected by Wisdom. Observe that, 
in accordance with Hebrew tradition, 
Adam is said to have been called by God 
to repentance, and to have responded. 
This does not necessarily imply that the 
nature of Adam was not weakened by his 
sin. 

3. anunrighteous man: i.e.Cain. The 
habitual suppression of proper names is 
clear proof that the book was intended 
mainly for the Jews. ra 

4. Noah is meant. 

5. The reference is to Abraham and the 
sacrifice of Isaac. . 

6-9. Lot’s deliverance from Sodom, 

7. fruit: for the apples of Sodom see 
Josephus, B.J., iv, 8, 2. bap 

10-12. Jacob, Esau, Laban. Observe 
that Jacob’s wrestling with the angel is 


‘treated both as history and as parable. 


Our author. never, like Philo, treats 
history as merely allegory. 
13-14. Joseph. | eee 
15-21. Moses and the Exodus. Ae? 


XI. 1-14. Israel in the wilderness. 


Water, used by God to plague the Egyptians, 


becomes a source of blessing to Israel. 
ee | ey 


idolatry, 


The polemic against the Egyptians ' 
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Consternation of the Egyptians at the 
news. 

7. them: i.e. the Israelites. 

13. The Egyptians hear of the miracle 
of the stricken rock, and are confounded. 

14. For him, etc. Adopting a prefer- 
able reading, translate: For him (Moses) 
who long before was rejected in hatred, 
they left off mocking. 

15-20. The plagues of frogs and lice 
were a punishment for the Egyptians’ 
worship of irrational animals. 

17. out of formless matter: the phrase 
is Platonic. The Jews believed in crea- 
tion out of nothing: the Greeks in the 
eternal existence of formless, undiffer- 
entiated matter (Hyle), and in its gradual 
arrangement (either through intelligence 
or through change) into a cosmos or 
orderly world. It cannot be certainly 
affirmed that ‘Solomon’ held the Greek 
theory. He may have identified Plato’s 
‘formless matter’ with the primeval 
chaos of Gen 1 2, which the LX X describes 
as ‘ invisible and unarranged ’; and never- 
theless have believed that it had been 
created at an earlier date by God. Even 
Philo, who certainly held the Platonic 
theory, sometimes speaks inconsistently. 
The word here translated created often 
means simply ‘ to arrange.’ 

18-19. The mythical basilisk was sup- 
posed to kill by its glance or breath. 

21-XII. 2. God is not only Almighty, 
but also loving and merciful. Love is 
the motive of creation. God loves all 
His creatures, even the heathen. He 
overlooks sins, and punishes by little and 
little, that men may repent. 

2a.eCiyRomr2 472 Piat?-20: 

25. called : i.e. created. 

’XIT. 1. God’s Spirit dwells even in the 
heathen, convicting them of sin (cf. Jn 168). 

3-11. God’s patience with the corrupt 
and incorrigible Canaanites. 

4. hating them: but only in so far as 
they practised the abominations described. 
There is no real contradiction here of the 
author’s doctrine of God’s universal love 
expressed in, 11 4. 

5-6. Slightly amend the text, and 
render: merciless slaughterers of children, 
and cannibal banqueters on men’s flesh 
and blood. The charges of infanticide 
are well supported (see 2 K 32’, 163; 
Ps 106 94°88), but no other authority 
accuses the Canaanites of cannibalism. 

II, a seed accursed from the beginning. 
The curse on Canaan is alluded to 
(Gen 9 *5). There is no reference to the 
doctrine of original sin, which, though per- 
haps implied, is practically ignored in this 
book (1 14, 2 28-24y,7.). 


16 


12-18. God’s leniency is due to His 
mercy, not to lack of power to punish. 

16. For thy strengthis,etc. The mean- 
ing is: For thy omnipotence enableth thee 
to work righteousness continually. 

19-22. God’s mercy to Israel and their 
enemies teaches Israel a lesson of 
universal benevolence and clemency. 

when we judge: viz. our fellow-men 
(particularly our enemies). when we are 
judged : viz. by Thee. 

23-27. Further reflections on the pun- 
ishment of the Egyptians through the 
instruments of their sin (for the principle 
see 11 1%), 

24b. Juvenal, Sat. xvi, is a sustained 
invective against the irrational worship 
of animals by the Egyptians (Farrar). 

25. Childish follies were chastised with 
childish punishments (the earlier plagues). 

27. the last end: i.e. the destruction 
of the firstborn, and the drowning of 
Pharaoh’s hosts in the Red Sea. 

XIII.-XV. A long digression on the 
origin, nature, and effects of polytheism 
and idolatry. 

XIII. 1-9. The least culpable form 
of false worship is the worship of nature 
and the heavenly bodies. The author’s 
lenient judgement (°) is surprising; but 
Piilo uses very similar language; and 
Grafe (translating stoicheia in Gal4? as 
“heavenly bodies’) attributes the same 
leniency to St. Paul. The idea that God 
can be known through His works is 
Hebrew as wellas Greek (Ps 191; Is 40 *6; 
Rom 1°), The argument here used from 
the imperfect beauty of natural objects 
to a Supreme and Perfect Beauty (i.e. 
God) is entirely Greek, and especially 
Stoic. Plato, however, gives it its 
classical expression in his Symposium. 

10-19. The folly of image - worship. 
An expansion of Is 4o!9 ff., 41 7, 44 929, 
461°? 

XIV. 1-11. The idols carried on ships 
do not preserve the voyagers. It is God’s 
providence and care which guides them 
to port. 

I. a piece of wood: i.e. an idol placed 
at the prow or stern ofa ship. St. Paul’s 
ship (Ac 28 #4) sailed under the protection 
of Castor and Pollux. 

2. even wisdom : tr. by his own wisdom 
(v.1.). 

3. providence: Greek pronoia, a Stoic 
technical term. 

6. proud giants: see Gen61!. The 
author’s inference is also drawn by the 
author of 3 Mac 2 4. : 

7. the wood is, of course, the Ark; but 
many Fathers not unnaturally interpret 
it mystically or literally of Christ’s cross, _ 
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The righteousness spoken of is that of 
the godly descendants of Noah. 

12-21. The origin of idolatry. 

12. fornication: probably literal, see 
230-26 _ 

15. ‘Solomon’’ somewhat modifies the 
theory of Euhemerus that idolatry arose 
from the worship of deceased heroes, 

16-20. The worship of kings and con- 
querors 1x their lifetime here spoken of (!”) 
long antedated the establishment of the 
Roman power in the East. Lysander 
was the first Greek to be so worshipped. 
Alexander, and not a few of his successors, 
weresimilarly honoured (see Introduction). 

22-31. The gravest moral evils and 
scandals result from idolatry. Cf. Rom 


7, 1-6. Monotheism demands a high 
moral standard. 

2. Ideally the true Israelite (like the 
page Christian) does not sin (see 1 Jn 3* 

5. Cf. the well-known story of Pygma- 
lion, who fell in love with the statue of the 
Cyprian Aphrodite. 

7-17. Folly of the maker of clay idols. 

7. cleanuses,etc. Cf.Romg#!; 2 Tim 
pats 
11. ‘soul’ and ‘ spirit ’ are here clearly 
identified, as in the opening verse of the 
Magnificat, and generally in the Gospels; 
not, however, in St, Paul’s Epistles. 

15. Based on Ps 115 *?, 135 1517. 

18-XVI. 4. Small unclean animals 

worshipped by the Egyptians were used 
to plague them. Small clean animals 
(quails) provided exquisite food for the 
Israelites. Among the deities of the 
Egyptians were apes, lions, crocodiles, 
serpents, dogs, cats, ibises, hawks, wolves, 
fishes, and perhaps beetles. 
_ XVI. 5-14. The Israelites were plagued 
by serpents, but for ‘their admonition. 
The author is careful to point out that 
there was no healing virtue in the brazen 
serpent (alluded to as the ‘token of 
salvation ’ [°]; ‘that which was beheld ’ 
[(7]). It was God ‘the Saviour of all’ 
who healed those who by this punish- 
ment were put in remembrance of the 
oracles of His Law (* 1); see Nu 21 ©. 

8. It is assumed that the Egyptians 
heard the news. * 

15-29. Fire, hail, and tempest from 
heaven destroyed the- crops of the 
Egyptians. The Israelites were fed 
miraculously with manna from heaven. 

15. strange rains: see Ex 9 182 34. 


_ On the absence of rain in Egypt cf. Dt 
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112-11 and Philo, Mos., i, 20: ‘ Only the 
ports along the seacoast are ever 
moistened with a few drops of rain.’ 
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17. Philo also makes allusion to this 
marvel: ‘Compact thunderbolts, of ap- 
palling appearance, ran hither and 
thither through the hail; and, for all the 
opposition between their natures, neither 
did the rain quench the-fire, nor the fire 
melt the hail’ (Mos., i, 20). for the 
world, etc.: cf. 5 17-23, 19 8, 

18. creatures: i.e. the frogs and flies. 
But these, according to Ex 8 1% 31, disap- 
peared after the plagues. 

20. angels’ food. So both LXX and 
Vulgate correctly paraphrase the Hebrew 
expression ‘bread of the mighty’ (Ps 77°). 
every taste: St. Jerome, adopting the 
Rabbinical legend here alluded to, writes: 
‘If a man desired apples, pears, grapes, 
bread, flesh, he had the taste of them in 
the manna’ (on Ps 147; cf. Augustine, 
Epist., 118). For thy nature: adopting 
a preferable reading, translate: For its 
nature (ov substance). The sweet-tasting 
manna symbolized and suggested the 
sweetness of God as experienced by the 
soul. tempered (vathey transformed) it- 
self: ‘Solomon’ finds an explanation of 
the apparent transformations undergone 
by the manna in the Heraclitean (and 
Stoic) doctrine of the transformation of 
the elements (cf, 5). 

22. snow and ice : a poetical expression 
for the manna, as 19” clearly shows. 
fire: i.e. of cookery, Nu 11 °. 

27. by fire: when baked in the oven or 
boiled. 

28. Prayer before or at sunrise was, 
as Grimm shows, a Jewish practice, so that 
there is no reason to suppose here a 
reference to the practice of the Thera- 
peut, or Essenes. 

XVII. 1-XVIII.4. While the Egyptians 
suffer the horrors of the plague of dark- 
ness, the Israelites have light. Of the 
many :-‘ Midrashic’ additions here made 
to the Scripture narrative, some perhaps 
are derived from tradition, but the 
majority come from the writer’s own vivid 
imagination. 

- 2. lawless men: viz. the Egyptians. 

5. Philo similarly states that the dark- 
ness mysteriously put the fires out, or 
made their light invisible (Mos., i, 21). 
Josephus relates that the air became 
thick and suffocated many (Ant., ii, 14,.5; 
cf. Ex 10 7), 2 iets 

6a. a fire self-kindled : ‘probably some 
spectral and terrifying phosphorescence 
only occasionally visible through its 
momentary coruscations. 

6b. Translate: And in terror at the sight 
(viz. the fire), on which they could not 
(steadfastly) gaze, they deemed what they 
saw (of it) to be worse (than it really was). 
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7. Read: And the mockeries of magic art 
lay low, and shameful was the rebuke of 
(the magicians’) vaunts of understanding. 
The magicians who had contended with 
Moses now failed to help them. 

II. conscience (swneidesis). Its first 
mention in the Bible. ~The word occurs 
frequently in the. New Testament (not, 
however, in the Gospels). Philo more 
than once discusses the nature of this 
faculty at length. 

21b. the darkness : i.e 
ness ’ of hell. 

XVIII. 1c. Read: Envied them (the 
Israelites), because they had not suffered 
(as the Egyptians had). 

4c. In spite of his nationalism and 
particularism, the author clearly looks 
forward to the conversion of the whole 
Gentile world to the Jewish faith. 
Similarly Philo speaks of Israel as the 
priest and prophet of humanity. 

5-19. As the Egyptians wickedly took 

counsel to slay the new-born babes of 
the Israelites, so, in requital, their own 
firstborn sons were slain, and their hosts 
drowned in the Red Sea, through a babe 
who was rescued from the water (Moses). 
56. and saved: Place a comma here, 
‘and continue: To punish them, thou 
tookest away from them their (or possibly a) 
multitude of children. 

6. our fathers: i.e. the patriarchs who, 
being prophets, knew beforehand of the 
oppression of Israel, and the punishment 
of the oppressors. oaths: i.e. God’s 
gracious promises, confirmed by oath 
to the patriarchs and their posterity. 

8. By the same means: i.e. the slaying 
of the firstborn sons, which summoned 
the Israelites to draw near to God and 
seek His protection by smearing their 
lintels with-blood, and keeping the Pass- 
over. 

9. the sacrifice: viz. of the Passover 
(Ex 1227), secretly: ie. in their own 
homes. That they, etc. Read: That 
the saints (i.e. they themselves and their 
posterity) would partake alike in the same 
good things and the same perils, they 
singing meanwhile their fathers’ (i.e. the 


‘the outer dark- 
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patriarchs’) songs of praise (or possibly 
songs in praise of the patriarchs). ‘ Solo- 
mon’ unhistorically attributes to the age 
of the Exodus the later custom of singing 
psalms at the Passover. 

13. God’s son: see Ex 47%; Hos 11}. 

14-19. The personification of thine all- 
powerful Word (Logos) in this passage is 
so dramatic and vivid that there is 
much to be said for the supposition of 
Eichhorn, Gfr6rer, Burton, and Fair- 
weather, that the Logos is here hyposta- 
tized as in Philo and St. John. (In this 
case, however, the Logos and Wisdom 
are to be identified, not distinguished.) 
But probably it is safer, even here, to 
follow Grimm, who regards the meaning 
as similar to that of such Old Testa- 
ment passages as Hos 614; Jer 23 9; 
Psi i470) Sf. 

FOCMCi sii Ohiei 4s 

20-25. Israel in the wilderness was 
also visited with death, but the plague 
was soon stayed by the intercession of 
Aaron (Nu 16 445°), 

22. by word: i.e. his intercession. 

24. Similarly Philo states that the 
High Priest’s robe and its adornments 
were intended to represent the universe 
and the four elements. Thus the blue 
robe symbolized the air; the flowers on it 
the earth; the pomegranates water; the 
scarlet dye fire (Mos., iii, 12, 13). the 
peoplefeared. Read he (i.e. the destroyer) 
feared. 

XIX. 1-5. For the Egyptians there was 
no intercession. Wrath came upon them 
to the uttermost. 

6-12. The whole creation fought for 
Israel. ; 

6. was fashioned again: another al- 
lusion to the Heraclitean doctrine of the 
transmutation of the elements (cis, 
and below, 19 }8). 

13-17. Creation fought against the 
Egyptians. 

18-22. The miracles are explained by 
the transmutation of the elements. 

21. ambrosial food: i.e. the manna. 

22. The ending is | abrupt, pe not 
unsuitable. 
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THE WISDOM OF JESUS, THE SON OF SIRACH, 
OR ECCLESIASTICUS 


By W. O. E. OFsTERLEY 


Tue former title is that found in most } an insight into the conditions of human 
Greek MSS., and presumably represents society which is of great interest. 
the name of the original Hébrew book. Ecclesiasticus is one of the most notable 
The second comes from the Old Latin | products of the ‘ Wisdom Literature S 
Bible, and was adcpted by St. Jerome in | and, while largely influenced by the Book 
his translation of the Bible. It received | of Proverbs, it is in one respect a develop- 
this title because, being much used in the | ment of this in that it expands the simple 
early Church for instruction in conduct | form of the proverb into what are the 
of life, it became a Church, or ecclesias- beginnings of an essay. 
tical, book in a special sense, among the Ben-Sira’s teaching on Wisdom is based 
other libri ecclesiastici. ; upon and-runs largely parallel to that of 
The Greek prologue, written by the | Proverbs; a comparison between Pr 8 
author’s grandson, belongs to the year | and Ecclus 24 will show this so far as the 
132 B.C.; the original book itself may, | origin and-essence of Wisdom are con- 
therefore, be dated about a couple of | cerned, as well as the quasi-personification 
generations earlier, 190-180 B.c. imputed to it. Further ideas concerning 
The writer was a scribe of the older | it are also similar, as can be seen by a 
type, not that of the later Pharisaic kind; | general comparison between the two 
his ethical teaching was less concerned | books. Thus, wisdom is conceived of in 
with legal observances than with human | a very wide sense and includes mental 
conduct in its widest range. His book is | activity in every direction—cunning, craft, 
thus a moral guide-book to right living; | caution in word and act, business capacity, 
but though ethics is the predominant | aptitude in craftsmanship, cleverness, dis- 
feature the religious element is. by no | cernment, self-control, discretion, learn- 
means lacking, and there are many pas- | ing, wise dealing, right living, all cul- 
sages in the book -which reveal the living | minating in the fear of the Lord. For 
faith and deep piety of the author. It is | behind all there is a religious background 
probable that the book gives a résumé of | inso far that every form of wisdom is seen 
the writer’s oral teaching, for welearnfrom | to be the gift of God, varying indeed in 
51 *8 that he,had his own ‘ house of in- | content and scope, but yet a_ divine 
struction’ (Beth ha-Midvash), to which he | endowment. Further, Ben-Sira teaches 
bade the unlearned come. that there is only one way whereby a truly 
Ben-Sira, the Hebrew form of the | wise life can be lived, viz. by living in 
author’s name, possessed a profound know- | accordance with the divine command- 
ledge of human nature, and it is exceed- | ments; hence his identification of Wisdom 
ingly interesting to notice how often his | with the Law. To him worldly wisdom 
Sayings are as applicable to-day as they | is the same in kind, only less in degree, as 
were over two thousand years ago. The | divine wisdom; the indissoluble connexion 
insight he gives us into the ways of | between religion and everyday life is thus 
thought of men and women of his day, the | assumed, and is illustrated on every page | 
‘Clear glimpses we get of the social con- | of his book. _ . 
ditions and of Jewish life generally'in-the | | Ben-Sira’s teaching on Wisdom is thus 
2nd century B.c., mark his book, quite | identical with that of the latest portion 
apart from its other elements, as one of the | of “Proverbs (1-9, written about half a 
most important of its kind in existence. | century before Ecclesiasticus); the only - 
Details of home life; the relations between | advance upon it, within Judaism, is to be 
_husband and wife, father and son, father | found in the Wisdom of Solomon (1-9, 
and daughter, master and slave, physician | c. 50 B.c.),* where the Jewish-Hellenistic 


methods of merchants and hucksters; the | Spirit of the Lord, as well as with the 

account of dinner-parties and. musical ord (in the Jewish sense) of God. _ : 
entertainments, and of proper behaviour | _Regarding the life beyond death Ben- — 

thereat; of lending and borrowing; of | Sira’s teaching is that found normally in 


he evil results of luxurious living; | not even for the spirit (see 17 27: 28 9% 93, 
ce ans host of other 
a5 > , : 


4 
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and patient, debtor and creditor; the | writer identifies Wisdom with the Holy = = 


tyship; of rich and poor; of beggars; | the OT; he has no hope of immortality, 


mabjects giveus | + Butseep.70b—AG 
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1011, etc.); in one sense only does he con- 
template the idea of a man ‘ living ’ after 
death, and that is by being remembered 
because of a good life lived in:accordance 
with Wisdom: ‘ his memorial shall not 
depart, and his name shall live from 
generation to generation’ (29°), There 
can be no doubt that already before the 
time of Ben-Sira the idea of the immor- 
tality of the spirit had, owing to Greek 
influence, penetrated into. Palestine (cf. 
the earliest portions of the Book of Enoch, 
12-36, 93, which belong approximately to 
his time). The reason why Ben-Sira did 
not assimilate this belief was because he 
was conservative in his ideas; as such, 
moreover, he was opposed to the teaching 
of the Apocalyptists, one of whose main 
tenets was the belief in immortality. This 
may well have hardened ‘him in his posi- 
tion of traditional orthodoxy; some of his 
sayings about death read like polemical 
utterances (see 4o™, 413-4). Possibly 
this had something to do with Ben-Sira’s 
somewhat detached attitude towards the 
Messianic Hope. Through the teaching 
of the Apocalyptists Messianic concep- 
tions had become closely connected with 
belief in a future life. Ben-Sira does, 
however, refer implicitly to the Messianic 
time; at any rate, such an interpretation 
is possible in such passages as 42 18 19, 
44. 21, 45 26 47 11, 12, 48 10, 24, 25, 49 12, and in 
® of the Psalm that comes after 51” in 
the Hebrew; this runs ‘ Praise him that 
causeth a horn to sprout forth unto the 
house of David, for his mercy endureth 
for ever.’ This is the only passage in 
the book in which a personal Messiah is 
referred to; and even here we cannot be 


‘certain that a personal Messiah is meant, 


because the expression about a horn 
sprouting forth is used symbolically for 
prosperity (see 1° of the same Psalm). 
But there is another important considera- 
tion. - In the Hebrew of 45 98-25 Phinehas 


is mentioned alongside of Moses and. 


Aaron as ‘the third ... and he made 
atonement for the children of Israel. 
Therefore for him too he established an 
ordinance, a covenant of peace to main- 
tain the sanctuary; that to him and to his 
seed should appertain the high priesthood 
for ever.’ Then reference is made to 
David and Aaron, who, in a chronological 
list of Israel’s worthies, are quite incon- 
gruously mentioned together. The object 
of this, however, is clear, for it is said of 


David that ‘ the inheritance of the king 


is his son’s alone,’ while of Aaron it is 


said that ‘the inheritance of Aaron be- 


“longs to his seed,’ i.e. a distinction is made 


between the royal and the priestly line in 


order to show that since the former had 
ceased and only the latter continued, the 
high priest, of the house of Zadok, was 
both ecclesiastical and political head of 
the people, and therefore it was from this 
line that the Messiah would come. This 
was not the generally accepted belief 
concerning the Messiah who, it was held, 
would come forth from the house of David 
(see further below on the Sadducean stand- 
point in Ecclesiasticus). 

Regarding the doctrine of angels there 
is, at any rate in the Hebrew form of the 
book, only one certain mention of them, 
in 4217, where the ‘holy ones’ (not 
‘saints ’) are spoken of. For the ‘ holy 
ones ’ as a name for the angels see Dt 33 %; 
Job 51; Ps 897, and often in the apoca- 
lyptic writings. It is possible that they 
are also referred to in 4378 but the 
Hebrew text is quite uncertain. Although 
there is only this one reference, Ben-Sira 
must have believed firmly in their exist- 
ence, for he had the greatest reverence for 
the Scriptures, and especially for the 
Pentateuch, where they are often men- 
tioned (e.g. Gen 16! ff., 28 ?° ff.; Nu 20 1%, 
Pe abicl | 

Demons are not. spoken of, but it is 
probable that they are implicitly referred 
to in 39 7881 (see Ecclesiasticus in the 
C.B., 262 f.). The belief in them was 
universal in Ben-Sira’sday. On the other 
hand, he probably did not believe in 
the devil (in spite of 21 2) as the writer 
of the Wisdom of Solomon did (2 *4). 

Though one cannot speak of Ben-Sira 
as a Sadducee (the Sadducees and Phari- 
sees as opposed parties did not emerge 
until after the Maccabewan wars, c. 125 
B.c.), yet he must certainly be regarded 
as representing the Sadducean standpoint; 
for the schools of thought which these 
two parties came to stand for existed long 
before the parties themselves crystallized. 
The specific Sadducean standpoint of the 
book is to be seen (1) in its traditional 
conservative attitude towards belief in a 
future life; (2) the remarkable fact that 
Ezra is not mentioned among the Fathers 
of old, although only second in importance 
to Moses in the eye of the bulk of the 
people by Ben-Sira’s time. As the scribe 
par excellence and the true spiritual fore- 
bear of those of the Pharisaic school Ezra 
would not be regarded with favour. 
(3) The teaching respecting the Messiah 
represents also the Sadducean stand- 
point, for this regarded the Pentateuchal 
Law as the supreme authority in all 


things. There is, however, nothing in the — 
Pentateuch which speaks of the Mes- — 


ws 
we 


sianic ruler as belonging to the house of | 
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David; therefore Aaron and his seed were 
held to be that whence the Messiah would 
come. It was, as we have seen, with 
Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, that 
God had made the eternal covenant; and 
therefore, as Ezekiel had prophesied 
(44° ff.), the sons of Zadok, whose 
descent is traced from Eleazer, the elder 
son of Aaron (1 Ch 6 415, 50-53, 24 6), were 
to be the rulers of the people, and the 
Messiah must be of priestly blood (cf. 
Ex 19°). Cf. ® of the Psalm which comes 
after 51 ##: ‘Give thanks unto him that 
chooseth the sons of Zadok for priests.’ 
Finally, there is the significant fact that 
in the Talmud (Sanhedrin, rtoob) the book 
of Ben-Sira is placed side by side with the 
“books of the Sadducees’ on the Index 
expurgatorius (see Taylor, Pirke Aboth, 
“Sayings of the Jewish Fathers,’ II5, 
2nd edition). 

A striking thing about our book, bear- 
ing in mind that its subject is Wisdom, 
is the reverence shown for the Temple 
worship and for the sacrificial system. 
In a long passage (50 !*¢) which eulogizes 
Simon the high priest, Ben-Sira delights 
in recording the details of the Temple 
ritual. The duty of reverencing the 
priests is emphasized in 7 2°31; the need 
of supporting the ministers of the Lord is 
insisted upon in 45 **2; and Ben-Sira’s 
whole-hearted approval of the sacrificial 
system is plainly indicated by his refer- 
ences to the varieties of sacrifice (see 


~ 7 *1, 34 1820, 35 1-11). + Itisalso noteworthy 


that he insists upon the right spirit in 
worship (see e.g. 34 1&5, 35 1 ff., 12). 

On the subject of Szu he is instructive: 
he combats a theory as to the origin of 
its existence, according to which it was 
created by God (15 11°); his argument is 
that itis a man’s own Yetsey (‘ inclination ’ 
or ‘ purpose’) which causes him to sin, 
and a very strong emphasis is laid on 
man’s freewill. But he falls into the very 
error he is combating by saying that the 
Yetser was created by God (15 4, 33745, 
37°). Elsewhere he seeks the origin of 
sin in woman (25 *4); but this is only in 


_ passing, and he evidently does not take 


the idea seriously, for his real conviction 
and teaching is that the origin, like the 
committing, of sin is due to man himself 


(cf. 17 30°32, 21 2% 28, and elsewhere). 


‘On the doctrine of Grace and Freewill, 


which is indissolubly connected with that - 


of Works, Ben-Sira’s teaching is, in es- 


sence, the same as that of Rabbinical | 
patio | (1906); Oesterley in C.B. (1912), and, in 

| conjunction with Box, The Book of Sirach, ite 
in Charles’s The Apoc. and Pseudepigrapha’ 
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Judaism, though less directly expressed. 
While the action of divine grace is fully 
believed in and is at times explicitly men- 


ze 


man’s freewill receives far more | 
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emphasis; on his own initiative he can 
multiply his good works and bring about 
his own justification in the sight of God, 

Ben-Sira’s book gives a wonderfully 
clear insight into the social conditions of 
his time. Life had plenty of attraction, 
at any rate for the fairly well-to-do. That 
there was considerable wealth is evident 
from the frequent reference to the subject 
of riches. Their possession is a thing to 
be thankful for, but to be rightly used. 
Conviviality, and a fitting demeanour 
during social functions, receives much 
attention; self-control on such occasions: 
is particularly insisted upon, though 
moderation in eating and drinking is 
urged not so much on account of excess 
being wrong as on account of its dis- 
agreeable consequences. 

A-remarkably good section is devoted 
to the subject of physicians. It is God 
Almighty who gives wisdom to_ the 
physician, who as God’s minister is to be 
made a friend of by men. It is pleasant 
to learn that the physician makes his 
diagnosis a subject of prayer; to behave 
badly to him is a sin against God. 

We get, further, some interesting details 
about trades in Ben-Sira’s day; as a scribe 
occupied with higher things he regards 
tradesmen with some disdain, but there is 
a noble appreciation of manual work in the 
vivid account of the various crafts given 
in 38480, and a just homage is paid them 
in 31,32 and 34, Merchants and hucksters 
seem to have been incorrigibly dishonest. 

We also get a good glimpse of home life, 
one of the glories of the Jewish race in all 
ages. The way in which Ben-Sira speaks 
of a good wife gives the impression that 
there was no lack of-such. Filial and 
parental duty receive much emphasis. 

Up to about thirty years ago no Hebrew 
form of the book, with the exception of 
a few quotations in Rabbinical writings, 
was extant. But in 1896 and following 
years about two-thirds of it in Hebrew, 
parts of four different Hebrew MSS., were 
discovered in Cairo. These MSS. are all 
late, belonging to the roth and 11th 
centuries, and contain many scribal errors; 
but that they rest on a genuine Hebrew 
text is undoubted. In very many in- 
stances the Hebrew offers a demonstrably 


| superior form to that of the Greek text of | 
| which the RV is a translation. 
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The Hebrew text is published by Smend 
separately from his above-mentioned 
work; for the Syriac text see Lagarde, 
Libri Veteris Testamenti <Apocryphi 
Syriace (1861), who has also edited the 
Latin text in ‘ Mittheilungen .. .,’ 1, 
Codex Amiatinus (1884); and the Greek 
text is published by Swete, The O.T. in 
Greek, ii (1896). 

The Prologue.—This was written by the 
author’s grandson as an introduction to 
the Greek translation of his grandfather’s 
work. His reference at the beginning to 
‘ the law and the prophets,’ and the works 
of ‘ the others that have followed in their 
steps,’ of which he speaks three times in 
the prologue, is the earliest evidence we 
have of the threefold division of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

‘I. x-10. The Origin’ of Wisdom.— 
Wisdom originates from God with whom 
it existed before the creation of heaven 
and earth; but it came into. existence 
through the creative act of God, and it is 
to be seen in all His works. Some 
measure of wisdom is granted to all men, 
but to those who love God it is given 
without measure, Ben-Sira, in common 
with the writers of the Wisdom literature 
generally, never uses wisdom in the sense 
of :pure knowledge; it always has a 
definitely religious content. Although 


‘used in a very wide way, and covering all 


that would come under the term worldly 
wisdom, it is not for that reason the less 
religious in its nature; for though the 
moral precepts and sage counsels with 
which the book abounds may be different 
enough from divine wisdom, yet all 
emanate from the same source; all are 
ultimately to be traced back to the Giver 
of all good things; and all, therefore, par- 
take in some degree of a religious nature. 
This, in brief, is the view of all the Wisdom 
writers. 11-20. The Fear of the Lord. 

22-30. The Exercise of Wisdom.— 
Wisdom is exemplified by the practice of 
such virtues as long-suffering, self-control, 
obedience, and humility. 

26 expresses concisely the complemen- 
tary doctrines of freewill and grace, 
though the reverse order to that in which 
they are mentioned would have been 
more logical. z 

II, 1-6. Serving the Lord.—A further 
example of the highest form of wisdom. 


_ 6, Another instance of the author’s sane | 


accord with Ben-Sira’s undeveloped belief; 
his point of view on this subject is that 
found normally in the OT. 

12-14. A threefold woe against the 
unfaithful. 

15-18. How the fear of the Lord is 
manifested in practice. We have here an 
example, often occurring in this book, of 
a certain lack of order in the treatment 
of the subject-matter; this section would 
come more naturally in conjunction with 
14120 and 2741, That sections dealing 
with the same subject are not kept 
together, but scattered in a somewhat 
haphazard way, suggests that, for some 
reason or other, Ben-Sira was prevented 
from presenting his work in the final shape 
intended. 

III. 1-16. Filial Duty and its Reward. 

I-7 are wanting in Hebrew. 

1a is corrupt in the Greek; Syriac, Latin 
‘Hearken, ye children, unto the judgement 
of your father.’ This section gives a 
wonderful insight into what has always 
been one of the most striking characteris- 
tics of Jewish home life. The teaching 
that the keeping of the fifth command- 
ment makes atonement for sin (*) is note- 
worthy. It is in accordance with the 
Jewish doctrine that the observance of 
legal precepts is meritorious. With such 
teaching we must contrast that given in 
Lk 17 ?°. 

7. With Latin read He that feareth the 
Lord honoureth his father, and serveth his 
parents as masters. 

8. With this verse the Hebrew text, 
so far discovered, begins; it differs very 
often from the Greek, from which the 
RV is translated; we can here only 
mention the more important differences. 
The Hebrew is in most cases to be pre- 
ferred. 

17-25. On Humility. 

17 should run My son, when in pros- 
perity walk humbly, and thou wilt be loved 
more than the giver of gifts, i.e. the rich 
man who is not proud is loved more than 
the rich man who dispenses alms in the 
pride of wealth. 

19 is not found in the best Greek MSS., 
nor does it occur in the Hebrew; it runs 
‘Many are exalted and esteemed, but the 
mysteries (of God) are revealed to the 
lowly.’ This\is evidently a variant of 2°; 
in this verse the Hebrew has For many 
ave the mercies of God, and he revealeth 


balance between grace and freewill. 

AY 7-11. The reward of those who fear 
on the Lord: Eternal gladness in ® is in 
. _Teference to the permanent joy which is 


; his secret to the humble; this is to be 
preferred (cf. Ps 2514; Pr 332). By the 
‘secret’ of God is meant the intimate 

converse with Him whereby the know- — 

_ the lot of those who fear the Lord, not to | ledge of divine things is revealed. The 
_ happiness hereafter, which would not | Hebrew of 2% is ‘ Meditate ‘upon that _ 
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ee 


which thou art able (to understand), and 
meddle not with that which is hid,’ i.e. 
which is beyond thee (cf. Dt 29 2), 

23a should be With that which is beyond 
(thee) have nought to do. 

26-31. Men reap what they sow. 

266 should run But he that loveth the 
things that ave. good shall walk in them; 
so Hebrew. 

30. The teaching that almsgiving atones 
for sin'should be noted: it is an illustra- 
tion, of which many occur in this book, 
of the doctrine of the efficacy of works; 
contrast with it Gal 21°; Eph 2 9. 

IV. 1-10. Duties to the Poor 
Afflicted. 

; 5a is wanting in Hebrew. For § Hebrew 
_ has‘ When the bitter in spirit crieth in the 

anguish of his soul, his Rock (i.e. his Maker) 
_ hearkeneth unto the voice of his cry.’ Itis 
_ possible that the Hebrew word for‘ Rock ’ 
_ is a mistake for ‘He that formed him if 
but God is often spoken of as the ‘ Rock,’ 
_ symbolizing enduring’ strength, in the 

Psalms; the epithet is also used in Jewish 
_ liturgical prayers. It must be noted that 
_ in this section, which is addressed to the 
wealthy, Ben-Sira does not condemn the 
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spring), 
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who speak for the sake of pleasing, not for 
the sake of truth. 

11. Hebrew has ‘ Be swift to hear, but 
slow in reply ’ (cf. Jas 1 dw 

14. For whisperer Hebrew has ‘ master 
of two (tongues),’ ie. one who is incon: 
sistent in speech. 

VI. 2-4. Self-control, A warning against 
lustful passions; this is quite clear in 
the Hebrew, which reads in 2: ‘Fall 
not into the power of thy soul, lest thou 
consume thy strength,’ or ‘lest it (Le; 
lustful passion) consume thy strength like 
a bull.’ It then continues (3 4): “It will 
devour thy leaf (figurative for youth), 
and destroy thy fruit (figurative for off- 
and will leave thee as a dried-up 
tree. For unbridled passion destroyeth 
the possessor thereof, and maketh him 


the sport of his enemy.’ 


5-17. Friendship, the true and the false. 


The sage counsels here given ‘are-among 
the most valuable of the book. 


18-37. The Search for Wisdom. 
30. Hebrew ‘An ornament of gold i. 


her yoke, and her fetters.a cord of blue’ 
(see Nu 15 38), 


VII. 1-3. The Avoidance of Sin.—For 


_ Hebrew of ?" is ‘ Respect no man to thine 
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_‘ Charge them that are rich in this present 
_ world, that they be not high-minded, nor 


; 


_tiches.’ | 


| 


divine longsuffering are addressed _to 
careless worldlings who, though: believing 
in the existence of God, thought of Him 


Man must not be afraid of offending 
_another so long as he is doing what is tight; 


Hebrew ‘ Trust not in thy wealth, and 


tich-as such: he shows, rather, that they 
can be a blessing to the community. . 

II-19. The reward of those who seek 
Wisdom. The Hebrew of }3 is ‘ they that 
take hold of her shall find glory from 
the Lord, and they shall abide in the glory 
of the Lord.’ ‘ 

20-31. Precepts for practical life. 


the metaphor in 3 cf. Job:4 'ssPr.e2.8} 
Gal 6 8, 

4-7. An  Exhortation ‘to 
Humility.—This section offers a good 
instance of the way in which Ben-Sira 
develops the proverb. into a miniature 
essay; this is markedly the case in ®% 7, 
which expatiate upon the proverb ‘ Seek 
not to be a judge ’; Hebrew has‘ ruler.’ ' 

8-10. A Warning against spurious re- 
ligion. Seomniee ed 

8. Bind not up sin twice does not 
quite bring out the force of the Hebrew 
‘Conspire not to repeat sin’; taken with | 


The 


own hurt, and be not ashamed [if it is] to 
thy stumbling’; the meaning is that a 


and ‘even if it results in his harm, he will 
have ne: cause to be ashamed.. 

V. 1-3. Wealth is a false. security. 
‘the meaning seems to be that it is folly 


say not, I, have power.’ Cf..1 Tim 627: 


will -be punished unless repented . of. 
Equally wrong is it to suppose that the 
mere offering of gifts on the altar atones 
for sin (°). 
according to. Ben-Sira, is to be active in — 


have their hope set on the uncertainty of 


4-8. Warnings - against the abuse. of 


being little concerned with man and 


: 


highest form of righteousness., ' stu) cartes 
_ 11-17. Precepts for right conduct of life, 
136. Hebrew ‘ For its consequence 1 

| mot be-pleasant.’ é:1: 93 ositutl ir-ee 
| (14. Repeat not thy. words in thy pray 


(cf. Mt 6 7,‘ vain repetitions ’)..) List? 
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| 15 emphasizes what was always tau 
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cultivate — 


the next clause, for which Hebrew has 
“For of the first thou art (still) guilty,’ — 


to suppose that repeated sins count as fae 
one because the’ second»is of the same _ 
nature as the first; each individual sin 


The only true atonement, — 


good works (1°). The Hebrew for alms- _ 
giving is lit. “ righteousness,’ for, accord- 
ing to Jewish teaching, this. was athe 
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by the Rabbis, the honourableness of 
labour. Rabbi Gamaliel (end of 1st 
century A.p.), grandson of the Great 
Gamaliel, said: ‘ Excellent is Torah study 
together with worldly business . . . all 
Torah without work (i.e. manual labour) 
must fail at length and occasion iniquity.’ 

17. Hebrew ‘Humble thy pride alto- 
gether, for the hope of man is worms.’ 
Ben-Sira’s view of the Hereafter is well 


illustrated by his words ‘the hope of man | 
i.e. he has nothing to look for | 
| doubt in an elaborated form, in the Jewish 
| Sephardic ritual. 


is worms,’ 
after the grave. 

18-21. Duties to friend, wife, and slave. 
A thing \indifferent (18) should be ‘ gain’ 
(Hebrew). 


being to divorce. With 2” cf. Ex 21 2; 
Dt 15 1215; the reference is to the freedom 
to be granted to a slave after six years of 
service. 

22-25. Duties to cattle and to children. 
The haphazard way in which various 
duties are jumbled together in the latter 
half of this chapter justifies the belief that 
Ben-Sira had not been able to arrange his 
subject-matter in final form. 

23. Hebrew If thou hast sons, correct 
them ; and give them wives in their youth; 
this is to be preferred, the advice being in 
accordance with Jewish custom ; marriages 
were arranged by the fathers. 

24 is clearer in Hebrew: ‘ If thou hast 
daughters keep their bodies (pure), and 
be not indulgent to them.’ Daughters 
were looked upon as far less important 
than sons; it was one of the father’s chief 
concerns to get them married. This is what 
Ben-Sira has in mind when he says (#5) 
“Let thy daughter go out, and sorrow 
(i.e. worry) will go out,’ meaning, ‘ Get 
thy daughter married, and there will be 
no more wo Greek ‘. . . and thou 
shalt have accomplished, a ‘great matter ’ 

_ is a paraphrase. 

26-28. Duties to a wife, and to parents. 

Cast her not out of Greek (#) is ex- 


planatory of Hebrew ‘ abhor her not’ (cf. . 


‘Lev 21 7 44), 

27, 28 illustrate what has always beena 
beautiful trait in Jewish home life, viz. 
filial duty. 

29-31. Duties to God and the priest- 
hood. As.the special ministers of God 
the priests are mentioned three times in 
close connexion with Him; in reverencing 
_ them God Himself was indirectly honoured. 
With *! cf. Nu 15 2° f.; Lev 5%; Ex 29 27; 
Dt 18 3, 

a 32-36. Duties to the poor, ‘to the de- 
parted, to mourners, and to the sick. In 
; %8, ‘And for a dead man keep not back 


ee ; grace,’ rh tasama dnc tag ee ey 


“And also from the dead withhold not 
kindness’; this undoubtedly refers to 
something more than burial rites; it refers 
to some remnant of the cult of the dead 
(cf. Tob 4 17, and see also Dt 26 44, Hos 9 #, 
Jer 16 7, etc. », That there can be no refer- 
ence here to prayers for the departed is 
certain on account of Ben-Sira’s want of 
belief in immortality. In later days, 
when the doctrine of resurrection was 
believed and taught, such prayers were 
naturally offered; they are still used, no 


35. The visitation of the sick was often 


} insisted on by the Rabbis; confession with 
19. Hebrew ‘ Reject not,’ the reference | 


prayer for forgiveness played an impor- 


| tant part; it was taught that these might 


well help towards recovery (cf. Jas 5 1*6), 

VIII. 1-3. Against Quarrelling. 

2. Strive not with a rich man, lest 
haply he overweigh thee (Hebrew ‘lest 
he weigh thy price, and thou be de- 
stroyed ’) means that the rich man can 
pay a larger bribe; the reference is to 
the corrupt administration of justice so 
characteristic of the East. With * cf. 
Pr 26 20. 21, 

4-19. Precepts for guidance in daily 
life. Read perhaps ‘ Associate not with 
a fool, lest he despise (thy) sound (words). 
With ° cf. Pirke Aboth, iv, 28: “He who 
learneth from the aged, to whom is he 
like ? To one who eateth ripened grapes, 
and drinketh old wine.’ 

1o. Kindle not ... means ‘Do not 
use the methods of the wicked lest you be 
contaminated by their example.’ , 

11. Hebrew ‘ Be not enraged because 
of the scorner, lest he use thy mouth as. an 
ambush,’ i.e. ‘Do not lose your temper 
with a scorner (i.e. one who scoffs at re- 
ligion), lest you give your case away by 
speaking hastily or unadvisedly.’ 

12. mightier = wealthier; the danger of 
lending to one who is richer than you are 
is that, when he refuses repayment and 
you sue him, his more ample means will 
enable him to offer a larger bribe, so that 
the case will go against you. It is 
another -reference to the maladministra- 
tion of justice. 

13. above thy power should joe} as He- _ 


brew shows, one who is more excellent than — 


thou, ie. in a better social position. 
14b. Hebrew has ‘For he will judge 
according to his good pleasure.’ ’ i eines 
Ben-Sira throws a lurid light on the siate 
of judicial procedure in his day. 
19b. Hebrew “ And drive not away from ~ 


| thee prosperity’; the meaning is that if 


you publish your private. affairs pie et . 
world you will suffer for it. ‘ 
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IX. 1-9. Of conduct towards women. 

5. Lest haply thou be trapped in her 
penalties :.the reference is to Dt 22 2% 29, 
With ® cf. Pr 6 26, 29 3, 

.8b refers to the beauty of another woman 
not his wife. 

9d. into destruction refers to the 
adulterer’s punishment (Lev 202°: Dt 
22%), With the whole verse cf. Pirke 
Aboth, i, 6: ‘ Hence the wise have said, 
Each time that a man prolongs converse 
with a woman he causes evil to himself, 
and desists from words of the Torah, and 
in the end he inherits Gehinnom.’ 

10-16. Of conduct towards men. 

10. Just as the’ quality of wine is not 
fully appreciated until it has matured, 
so the value of true friendship cannot be 
estimated until time has proved its worth. 

11. Hebrew ‘ Envy not a godless man, 
for thou knowest not what his day (shall 
bring forth).’ 

12. the grave: Greek Hades. 

13. smares refers to the dangers which 
beset the ordinary man in the neighbour- 
hood of a ruler. Upon the battlements 
of the city: Hebrew text has upon nets: 
this seems the better reading, as it is a 
good parallel to ‘ snares.’ 

14. Guess: Hebrew better Take counsel 
with; in the next clause Hebrew has ‘ Con- 
verse with.’ 

17-X. 18. The Art of Ruling.—The 
subject-matter of these verses is some- 
what conffised ; but in the main they seem 
to be addressed to rulers. The Hebrew 
of 17 may with some probability be 
rendered ‘ By the cunning-handed a work 
of art is formed, so must a ruler over his 
people be wise in speech.’ The general 
sense would thus be that just as an artist 
must be skilful with his hand in order to 
produce a work of art, so must a ruler be 
‘wise in speech in order to rule well. 

X. x. Judge is ‘ruler’ in Hebrew; 
the titles are used synonymously in Hos 
m2 Any 23>7,Ps 240; 

_._ 40. Hebrew has ‘ And he will set over 

_ it the man for the time,’ i.e. the right 
man at the right time; cf. with the whole 
verse Wisd 6 3, ; 

_ 5. Scribe should be, as in Hebrew, 
ruler, lit. ‘ statute-maker.’ 

6. Hebrew (emended) has ‘ Render not 

_ evil to a neighbour for any transgression 
~ (cf. Lev 19 1’), and walk not in the way 
_ of pride.’ | oy 
6a, Syriac ‘From all sins and lying 
_ keep far away’; this certainly suits the 
- context better; the general serise would 
then be that every form of sin is to be 
ided, and especially pride; this is 
empnasized in what follows. | 
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of a life he has really lived. - 


- KIL. 14. Practise | discrimination in | 


(xIr. 


75. Hebrew ‘ And to both of them op- 
pression’ (which results from pride) ‘is 
unrighteousness ’; lit. an unfaithful act. 

8b. Hebrew Because of. the violence of 
pride; this is clearly better. 

9. Read with Hebtew How should. dust 
and ashes (ie. man) be proud, whose 
entrails decay (even) in his life-time ? 
The two following verses comment further 
on this. 

10. Read with Hebrew The ravage of 
disease mocketh the physician; a king 
to-day, to-morrow he dies, The meaning 
of the first clause is uncertain; it may be 
“(Even) a slight disease mocketh . ..’ 

12a. Read with Hebrew The beginning 
of pride is when a man becometh shame- 
less. 

13a, b. Hebrew ‘The gathering-place 
of pride (or arrogance) is sin, and its 
source bubbleth over with depravity,’ i.e. 
pride issues from sin which is thought of 
asa poisonous spring pouring forth noxious 
water. 

19-25. Honour to whom honour is due. 
Note the catechetical form.in 19 which is 
characteristically Jewish. The text is 
uncertain: see RVm. 

26-29. Wrong and right self-esteem. 

30-XI. 1. Wisdom, not wealth, brings 
honour. | 

XI. 2-13. Warnings against hasty 
judgements. 5 

za. Hebrew ‘ And abhor no man (who 
is) unlovely in his appearance.’ 

4a, b. Greek is a misunderstanding of 
Hebrew Mock not at the dress of the. 
wretched, nov despise those whose days 
are sorrowful. : 

5. Read with Hebrew Many oppressed 
have sat on a'throne, and those never thought 
of have worn a crown. 

10d. Hebrew ‘He that hasteneth to 
increase (riches) shall not go unpunished ’; 
and in 1% ‘ And though thou seek thou 
wilt not find’: a warning against making 


the attainment of wealth the one object 


in life. o 
14-28. All things are in the hand of God. 
In contrast to this frame of mind of the 


dissatisfied man *4 represents that of the ~ 


-over-confident. © 


28. in his children is a misunder- 


- 


standing. of Hebrew, which has in his 
latter end; i.e. a man’s circumstances at 
the time of his death proclaim what kind 
29-34. Beware of evil companionship. | 
31. For he lieth in wait Hebrew has 
‘the backbiter turneth good to evil’ 
(cf. Pr 16 38, 28 8, 26 205.28), Sees 
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benevolence. 
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3. Greek is’ a misunderstanding of 
Hebrew No good (cometh) to him who 
succoureth a wicked man, and it is no 
good work he hath wrought. 

8-XIII. 1. False Friends. 

8a. Read with Hebrew In prosperity a 
friend is not known, i.e. when things go 
well with a man everyone is friendly, but 
one cannot say who are the real friends; 
this is illustrated in %, which Greek mis- 
understood; read with Hebrew When a 
man is in prosperity even an enemy is 
friendly. 

t1c, d. The meaning is that just as 
the danger of rust on a (metal) mirror 
can be avoided by constantly polishing 
it, so the dangers of false friendship ‘can 
be avoided by constant vigilance. 

15. Hebrew ‘ As long as thou standest 
[i.e. while prosperity lasts] he doth not 
show himself (as he is); but if thou stumble 
he no longer restraineth himself.’ 

XIII. 1a. Hebrew ‘ Whoso. toucheth 
pitch, it cleaveth to his hand’; a sum- 
mary of what has been said. 

2-20. Like consorteth with like. 

21-23. The world’s treatment of rich 
and poor contrasted. 

22a. is fallen should be, with Hebrew, 
speaketh; the rich man has’ but to open 
his mouth and everyone agrees with what 


he says. 
el 22b. For and‘men rebuke him withal 
~ . the Hebrew has realistically: ‘ and\they 


raise (the cry) Yah, yah !’ 
.24-XIV. 2. Some miscellaneous pro- 
verbs. 
XIII. 25 states the truth that a man’s 
- moral and spiritual state is reflected from 
his heart in the expression of his face (cf. 
Pra5.}), 
_ XIV. 3-19. The uses of wealth.’ 
FN Gy 3 means that one who cavils about 
\, ~ trifles in expenditure i is unfitted to possess 
eee hedl riches, while to. the envious man they are 
-._- no good because he always wants to have 
i what belongs to others. 
eae . Greek paraphrases; the meaning. i is 
eX, that the miser who deprives: himself, of 
___ things in order to hoard up money is simply. 
wopre. up that which others will enjoy. 
7, 8 are not extant in Hebrew., 


: | papell his neighbour's portion... — 
20-27, The Blessedness of him who 
‘geeks: Wisdom. — 
26a, Read with Hebrew He buildeth his 
nest in her foliage..:. ; 
it En@7.ahereck, paraphrases; Hebrew Seek 
ing refuge from the heat in her shade, ihe 
elieth within her habitations.’ |» 
-10, Wisdom can be attained only 
a not ye sinners.., ‘uiov ory 


9b. Read with Hebrew And he that 


1. Hebrew prefixes ‘ For’; this section 
is connected with the preceding .one 
which tells how Wisdom must be sought; 
now it is told how Wisdom will receive 
those who seek her. The Law is identified 
with Wisdom (cf. 1 76, rg 2, 21 14; 24 38). 

2b. a wife married in her virginity : 
read with Hebrew a youthful wife. 

3. Cf. Pro 5. Hebrew has water of 
knowledge, which is better since Wisdom 
dispenses it. 5b.0Cf.121 477 Pr 24i?. 

6. Read with Hebrew Joy and gladness 
shall he find, and she shall cause him to 
inherit an everlasting name. 

8. Hebrew ‘ Far is she from’ mockers, 
and untruthful men do not think about 
her ’; mockers, or scoffers, refers to those 
so often mentioned in Proverbs (e.g. 14 ®) 
who were defiant and cynical freethinkers. 

1o. Greek is wrong; Hebrew In. the 
mouth of the wise (this is where the em- 
phasis comes) praise is uttered, and he that 
1s mighty in hey (i.e. Wisdom) ‘shall teach 
her to others. ‘To be able to teach others 
was an honour highly prized by the godly 
Jew. 11-20. On Freewill. 

11. Greek is a paraphrase rather than 
a translation of Hebrew: ‘ Say not, From 
God is my transgression, for that which 
he hateth he made not.’ The words are 
spoken against those who in their specula- 
tions as to the origin of sin were led to 
argue that since God created all things 
sin. must have been created by Him.. 


_ Ben-Sira shows the foolishne§s of this 


conclusion by pointing out that God who 
is good cannot have created what is the 
direct antithesis of goodness. 

13d. Read with Hebrew And he will not 
let it come nigh them that fear him. 

14b.. Hebrew has‘ And placed him in the 
hand (i.e. power) of his Yetsey’; this word ~ 
means ‘ form’ or ‘ framing,’ referring to 
what is formed in the mind, i.e. imagina- 
tion or purpose; in the OT it is used some- 
times in a good sense (Is 26 8;. 1 Ch 29 38), 
at other times in a bad sense (Gen 6 5, 
8 #1); in accordance ‘with this the.doctrine 
arose in later times of a good and a bad 
Yetsey which every man possesses. Usu- 
ally, however, Yetsey is used in an evil 
sense of a bias or inclination towards sin; 
and that is how Ben-Sira uses it here, 
In this and the following verses he puts — 
forth what: was the usual and: orthodox 


doctrine of sin; the main stress is laid on 
human freewill, but in 18 there is. pos- — 


sibly the thought of what we should call 
divine grace. For 1% Hebrew has ‘ ine 
the sbi, ~ God. "06, Sate his work: sar 


XVI. 1-5. The curse of ungodly chil- 


dren. 

1a. For multitude read with Hebrew 
sight (lit. ‘beauty’: cf. 41 & 8). 

3b. For condition read ‘end ; but the 
Hebrew word can also mean ‘ gain,’ as in 
Ps Io" (22 in Hebrew), which would ex- 
plain the Greek rendering. 

3¢ is fuller in Hebrew: ‘ For better is 
one that doeth the will (of the Lord) than 
a thousand (godless children); with the 
Greek cf. Ps 84 19, 

4b. shall be made desolate refers to the 
city in Hebrew; this makes better sense. 

6-14. The righteous wrath of God 
against the wicked. 

17-23. Man’s insignificance will not 
enable him to escape punishment for sin. 

17d. Hebrew ‘ And what am I among 
the mass of the spirits of all the children 
» of men ?’ 
NJ 18, 19 are either parenthetic, being some 
_ thoughts suggested by the mention of God 
_ in the preceding verses, or more probably 
they are out of place; for they read 
strangely in the middle of the sceptic’s 
_ ideas (17-20-22); they would come far more 
_ appropriately after 23, where, following 
__ therebuke of the sceptic’s way of thinking, 
__ they would be Ben-Sira’s own confession 
_ _of faith. 
186. Hebrew omits ‘ 
when he shall visit.’ - 

. 19. Hebrew, with some slight emenda- 
tions,-- reads ‘When he treadeth upon 
them they shake (cf. Ps 187), and when 
he: visiteth them they tremble; yea, the 
bottoms of the mountains, and. the 
foundations of the world, when he 
looketh upon them, tremble greatly ” (cf. 
Ps ‘104 33), 

20. The sceptic’s words are now con- 
_ tinued; from this, point Greek has gone 

hopelessly astray; we must read’ with 
Hebrew In truth, unto me he will not have 


a a SS a ee 
\ 


OS ee 


i i a eT 


shall be moved 


= 


OR ECCLESIASTICUS 


the separation of the peoples of the whole ~ 


[XvII. 


24-30. Wisdom as seen in Creation, 
Hebrew is extant only in 24-260, 

26a. Hebrew ‘When God created his 
work in the beginning.’ Rrom this clause 
to 30" only .a few fragments of Hebrew ave 
extant. 

XVII. 1-14. God’s gifts to man. 

5 is omitted by all Greek MSS, but 
cursive No. 248; this MS., however, often 
preserves readings based on Hebrew not 
found in other MSS.: it reads “ They 
(ie. men) received the use of the five 
powers (i.e. senses) of the Lord; but as 
a sixth he also accorded them the gift 
of understanding, and imparted, as a 
seventh, speech (Jogos), the interpreter of 
his powers.’ While in this case 248 has 
certainly not preserved what stood in the 
original Hebrew, the verse is interesting 
as showing the influence of Stoic philo- 
sophy. 

rr. It is better to read He set_befove 
them (so the Syriac: cf. Dtq4 44) the 
covenant (so the Syriac; it is a better 
parallel to Law in the next clause), By 
the law of life, i.e. the Law of Moses, is 
meant, not a law of how to live, but the. 
Law which gives life. With } cf. Ex 
1g 16-20, > 

14. All unrighteousness refers to all the 
prohibitions of the Law, but especially 
to idolatry, the serving of other gods; bk 
this verse’is thus:a summing-up of the 
two- great commandments in regard to ~ ty 
God and man (cf. Mt 22 36-4), Ser 

15-24. God’s recompense to those who t 
serve Him. |. 

- 161s omitted by most Greek MSS., but 
248 reads ‘From their youth up every 
man was towards evil, neither were they 
able to make their hearts (to be) of flesh 


instead of stone’ (cf. Ezek 1139), ear 


17. Before this verse 248 inserts “At is fs 


| earth.” (cf. Gen 65, 7%; Dt 328), This etre. 
| verse is important as it illustrates the yh at 
Jewish conception of the relationship of sales 
God to Israelcon the one hand, and tothe — 
world’ in general on the: other. ' By their: 7" 
acceptance of the Law the Israelites 
became God’s ‘peculiar people’; they — ens 
were, therefore, His particular care. On_ ese 
the other hand, since He was the God of © 
all.the world, His interest inother races _ 
could not be denied (cf. the Midrash Sifre, 


respect ; and as for my ways, who will mark 
them? “ys . whines tas 

2. ‘If I sin no eye beholdeth it, or if 
( 


_ ‘Ideal untruly in all secrecy who will 
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I eres 2 a ree eee SO eR ce Se ee 


who pleads the cause of the nation under 


his protection before God ’ (Ecclestasticus 
in the C.B., 118): cf. Dan 10 48 20 21, 

25-32. An exhortation to turn to God 
and forsake sin. 

27a. Syriac better For what pleasure 
hath God in all that perish in Hades ? 
In common with the usual teaching in 
the OT Ben-Sira implies that the shades 
of the departed in Sheol are incapable of 
praising God (cf. Ps 6°, 30°; Is 38 1%), 

30. Syriac is to be preferred: For it is 
not like this in man (i.e. only God has 
such mercy and forgiveness), nor is (his) 
thought like the thoughts of the children 
of men. 

31b. Greek has evidently misunder- 
stood Hebrew; Syriac reads So is the 
man who hath the inclination (Yetser) of 
flesh and blood; the meaning is therefore: 
If the sun, the brightest thing in the 
world, loses its brightness (viz. at the 
close of each day), how much more will 
man, with all the temptations to which 
flesh is heir, lose the brightness of what 
is good, with which, as a child of God, 
he is endowed ! 

32. The Syriac is again to be preferred : 
He looketh upon the hosts of heaven, and 
on men who are dust and ashes. 

XVIII. 1-14. The works of God are 
past finding out; the insignificance of 
man, and the magnanimity of God. 

2b. Latin reads ‘ And thou shalt glory 
in his mercy ’; a second clause is needed. 

3 runs thus in 248: ‘ And there is none 
other beside him, who governeth the 
world with the palm of his hand; and all 
things are obedient unto his will. For he 
is the king of all things, and by his power 
he separateth among them that which is 
holy from that which is common.’ While 
the first part of this may well represent 
something in the original Hebrew, the 


latter part (‘For he is the king. . .’) 


reads like a gloss. 

8b. Render with Syriac What is his loss 
and what is his gain? i.e. neither is worth 
consideration; this accords better with the 
context. - u } 

9. In 248 occurs a second clause: ‘ And 
eternal is the sleep of each (which is 
common) to all’; although the Syriac does 
not give this, it probably represents 


_, something in Hebrew, as the verse requires 


a second clause. 
15-18. The right spirit in giving alms. 
15 means that he who gives alms must 


not humiliate him to whom they are 
given. 


16. Read with Syriac Just as the vain 


" assuageth the scorching heat, so a word 


as epeeth (the character of) a Gift. 


17a. Read with Syriac’ For there is a 
good word which is better than a gift. 

19-29. The need of foresight in various 
circumstances of life. 

19. Read with Syriac Before thou fight 
seek thee a helper; before thou art tll, seek 
thee a physician. 

30-XIX. 3. An exhortation to self- 
control. 

XIX. 4-12. A warning against too 
much talking. 

5. Read He that hath pleasure in wicked- 
ness shall be brought to destruction; for the 
second clause 248 has: ‘ He that averteth 
his eye from pleasures crowneth his life ’; 
and for ®: ‘ And he that controlleth his 
tongue liveth without strife.’ Though 
Syriac does not have these sayings it is 
quite possible that they represent some- 
thing in the original. 

7b. Syriac has the better text: Then 
will none veproach thee. 

9 is difficult; if it is connected with 
7 and 8, as we should expect,the best sense 
will be got by regarding ” and ® as 
parenthetic, and, with the help of Syriac, 
reading: .Never repeat what is told—then 
will none veproach thee ; Speak not of it 
to friend or foe—unless it be a sin (not to 
do so), reveal it not; Lest he who hear 
thee hate thee, and regard thee as an evil- 
doer. 

13-17. The Duty of Friendship. 

13a. Syriac Reprove a friend, that he 
do no evil, is probably better, so too— 

14a. Syriac... that he speak (no evil). 

18-30. The Difference between Wisdom 
and Craft. 

23b. Greek has gone astray; read with 
Syriac And there is a fool who ts without 
sins, 1.e. the simple-minded man who is 
guileless. 

XX. 1-8. A Time for Silence and a 
Time for Speech. 

2. Read with Syriac He that reproveth 
a sinner getteth no thanks, but let him 
that maketh confession be spared humi- 
lation. 

3 is a later comment on this and forms 
no part of the original. 

4-7. Hebrew is extant; Greek agrees 
in the main with it. 

9-17. Things are not always what they 
seem, . 

g. Sometimes adversity is for good, and 
sometimes prosperity is for evil. 

13. Hebrew is extant, though corrupt. — 

15d. 248 and Syriac: . «» ta God and 
man.’ . 

17. Two clauses are added by 248: ‘For e 
he hath not received it (i.e. his possessions) 


| honestly, and what he hath- not is likes eo 


88 


wise gadiferent to him.’ 


OR ECCLESIASTICUS 


18-20. Unseasonable Speech. 

19. Greek seems to have missed the 
meaning of the Hebrew, of which Syriac, 
with its (to us) obscure but pointed allu- 
sion, has evidently preserved the essence: 
As the fat tail of a sheep (the allusion is 
to Ex 29 2") eaten without salt, so is the 
word not spoken in season. The fat tail 
was part of the offering of the ‘ram of 
consecration’ which went to the wor- 
shipper and was eaten at the sacrificial 
meal: 1S 9 *4u.n. 

20. A wise sentence is lit. a‘ parable’ 
(cf. Pr 26 7) 

21-23. Sin unintentionally avoided, and 
intentionally committed. | 

21. Because of poverty the occasion 
for sinning is absent. 

22b. By a foolish countenance: better 
in Syriac through his want of frank- 
ness; the reference is to one who is silent 
through nervousness or shyness, and whose 
silence is misinterpreted or taken for 
hypocrisy. 

23. Some people have not the strength 
of mind to refuse a request to a friend, 
and finding later on that they cannot 
fulfil their promise, they make him an 
enemy. 

24-26. A liar’s punishment. 

26a. For disposition read with Syriac 
end. 

27-31. The reward of the wise, whose 
wisdom must be manifest. 

27b. will please: better in Syriac ruleth. 

28a. heap, i.e. of corn. 

29. Cf. Dt 1619 LXX. 

32 is omitted by most Greek MSS. by 


Syriac; 248 reads ‘ Better, is persistent. 
‘patience in .seeking the Lord than a 


masterless charioteer of his own life.’ This 
is an early gloss referring in cryptic terms 
to the superiority of the Pharisee over 


» the Sadducee. 


XXI. 1-10. Warnings against sin. 

5b. Read with Syriac And it ascendeth 
unto the presence of the eternal Judge. 

7. Read with Syriac The-wise discerneth 


him that is before him, and spieth out the 


, 


sinner in a moment. : 
8b. For against winter 248 and Syriac 


tead for his sepulchval mound, which is 
_ better. 


gb. For a flame of: fire’ 248 reads de- 
struction, which is to be preferred, for 
‘a flame of fire’=Gehenna and implies 
a development of belief in the future life 


not held by Ben-Sira.. 


10a. with stones should be without. 
‘stones . (cf. Is 621°, ‘Gather out the 


stones,’ whereby the way was made 


smooth); ‘stone-paved roads were un- 


wn in Palestine in Ben-Sira’s day. - 


[ XXII. 


11-28. The contrast between the wise 
who are godly and the fools who are 
godless. 

Ira. the intent thereof should be, as in 
Syriac, his natural tendency = Yetser, which 
Greek misunderstood, _— 

11b. the end, i.e. the highest form, or 
consummation of. 

12b. cleverness, lit. ‘ craftiness.’ 

13a. For a flood read with Syriac 
@ spring of water. 

15c. Read with Syriac If a foolish man 
beareth it he mocketh at it. 

18a. Read with Syriac As a prison-house 
is wisdom to a fool. ; 

20 and 21 are in the wrong order. 

22 and 23 are preserved in Hebrew in 
an ancient Jewish ethical treatise; they 
are out of order in Greek, and should run: 
224 The foot of a fool hasteth into a house, 
23> but it is good manners to stand outside; 
*8¢ the fool through the door looketh into a 
house, 2?” but the cautious man _demeans 
himself humbly. 

25a. On the basis of 248 and Syriac 
read' The lips of babblers (only) repeat what 
others say. 

27. Satan should be adversary, as this 
is all that the Hebrew word meant: see 
Dae ESP IOS) Gu Wee 6 ah git Le 

XXII. 1-2. The Contemptibleness of 
Sloth. 

1b. Greek has missed the point of the 
comparison; read with Syriac Everyone 
fleeth from the stench thereof. 

3-6. The Curse of Evil Children. 

3b. foolish is not expressed in Greek; 
the point is that any daughter was looked 
upon as a loss; the ambition of every Jew 
was to beget sons. 

4a was misunderstood by Greek; read 
A prudent daughter is a treasure to her 
husband; a good daughter is likely to 
make a good wife. 

4b. I.e. she who brings shame will not 


find a husband, which is a grief to her 


father. fp 
5a. Syriac reads mother instead of 
husband, obviously correctly, as it has 


‘ just been said that this kind of daughter 


will not find a husband. . 4 
7-18. The type of man that is a fool. 
12. Seven days: see Gen 50 1; still 
observed by all orthodox Jews. 


13). For one that hath no understanding. 


Syriac reads one that is a pig, rightly, as 

the context shows. ? pe 
13d..in his onslaught is lit. in Greek 

‘in his shaking’; Syriac ‘when he shaketh 


himself,’ in reference to the pig after 
| wallowing in the mire. Seine rh 
18. Pales: a better reading is small 
- stones; these were placed on walls (and ahi 
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still are), so that when a jackal jumped 
on the wall to get into the garden or vine- 
yard the stones were displaced and made 
a rattling noise in falling, thus giving 
warning to the watcher. A high wind 


would also blow these ‘small stones 
down, as they were in an exposed 
position. 


19-26. On Friendship. 

~24 is evidently out of’ place. 

25. Read with Syriac Be not ashamed 
of a friend: who becometh poor, and hide 
not thyself from... . 

26. Read... unto him because of thee 
.,. . will beware of thee. 

27-X XIII. 6.-On Self-control. 

XXIII.‘ 1-5 differ considerably in the 
Greek MSS.' and in the versions;: their 
clauses are out of order; read as follows: 

' 2 O that one would set scourges over my 
mind, and a vod of correction over my 
heart; that they spare (me) not for my 
errors, and overlook not my sins. * That 
mine ignorances be not multiplied, and 
that my sins abound not, and cause me to 
fall in the sight of mine adversaries, and 
mine enemy rejoice over me. 1 (=4**) O 
Lord, Father, and God of my life, ® 
me not a proud look; * and turn away 
concuptscence from me. 

6.‘ For greediness read Just of — the 

flesh. 
‘Nee 7-15. Control of the Tongue. 

! 8b. Read with Syriac And the fool 

oe nae through his mouth. 


; 4s $5 be compared with. 
, 13. Gross rudeness in the Greek yefets 


‘ 


-. .., to impure talking: 
Mfg i TAM. Customs : better manner of 
23 speech. 


Sn ) ‘16-27. Warnings against Impurity. 


Dw, oe ST6d...S will’never cease“: < \pottead 
“ae i _ with Hebrew . . . he ceaseth not till the 
ries ‘five consumeth him. 

ea Af XXIV. 1-34. The Praise of Wisdom. 
-. 1b, For her people Syriac reads ‘ the 


' are meant. 
3. Covered the earth . . .: 
a" a eg 2p Li 


With 8 ff. cf. Pr 8 22-9 12, 


Wisdom. 

4b. the pillar of the dona} 
: -dwelling-place of the Most High. 
Law; it is to this that the verse refers, | 


DEVEL. pore se’ 


18 
: at. 


give | 


Bas . For that is clothed about, read that | 


people of God,’ showing that the Israelites 


cf: Gen | 
in early Jewish theology the 
Holy” ‘Spirit is often nerfed s with 


ie. ite 
_ Shekhinah of later Jewish teaching. ‘The 
cloud of glory was believed to be the 


8, Wisdom is here identified with’ the 


9b. Syriac reads ‘ The memorial of me 


“au ae 33° 9.16, Dt | > 12, Observe the > eeppttanity 


‘tem these verses are derived | 


several lines in the well-known’ byane of 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux: 


‘ Jesu dulcis memoria, 
Dans vera cordi gaudia ; 
Sed super mel et omnia 
Eius dulcis presentia .. . 
Qui te gustant, esuriunt; 
Qui bibunt, adhuc sitiunt. , 


XXV. 1-2. Three beautiful and three 
hateful things. 

1a, b: Read with Syriac and Latin 
Three things hath my soul desived; and 
they ave lovely im the sight of God. and 
men; it is Ben-Sira himself who speaks 
here, not Wisdom. 

2c, d is extant in Hebrew; Greek adds > 
‘lacking understanding.’ 

3-6. The beauty of wisdom among the 
aged. 

7-11. 
blessed. 

13-15. The most calamitous of ills. 

15. Read There is no poison above the 
poison of a serpent; in Hebrew the word 
for ‘head’ (vosh) also means “ poison,’ 
For enemy read with Syriac woman. 

16-26. The evil of a wicked woman. 

17-22 and 23¢, d are extant in Hebrew. 

17. Hebrew reads ‘ The wickedness of 
a woman maketh black her countenance ’ 
(a later hand added ‘ of ahusband ’);‘ and 
darkeneth her face like a bear’s’ (the 
later hand changed this to‘ . his face 
to a bear’s ’). 

XXVI. 1-4. The Joy ofa Good Wife. 

I, 2a, 3 are extant in Hebrew. 

2a. Read with Hebrew A worthy wife 
cherisheth her husband. 

5-12. The Curse of a Wicked Wife. 

13-18. The Joy of a Good Wile. 

13. bones: cf. Pr 15 2°, ; 

17. in ripe age: read upon a stately 


Ten types of men who are 


figure. 


18b. Read So are any feet upon : 


firm heels. 


19-27. In 248 sad ‘Syriac, added’ later. 
28. Three things which .cause grief.. 
These are: a soldier in poverty, a wise man 
despised, and a good. man turned sinner. 
29-XXVII. 3. The Temptations of Trade. 
XXVII. 1a. A thing Peaieret : — ; 
gain. 


ALE, sill burn away his eyes ie 


will be insesape ee in ‘his dealings (ct. 
Pr 282%) ia% 
2. Le. by hook or crook’ one will ty 
to il the better of the other: — 
4-7. On estimating the worth: ‘of | men. 
8-10, Reward and Retributions =) | 
"11-15. On Varieties of Speech. 


a sainees ae — time, ied 


OR ECCLESIASTICUS (xxxI. 


14a. Syriac, with one word emended, XXX, 1-13. The Training of Children. 
has ‘ The oath of the godless maketh . toa. For laugh not with him, which 
16-21. Against Betraying Secrets. is both unnatural and against the habit of 
16. Cf. Pr20 19, '25 9 Jewish fathers, read with Syriac do not 
17a. For Love Syriac has ‘ Prove.’ deal with him according to his pleasure, 
’ 176, c form one clause; it means that | i.e. do not let him have his own way. 
one who has betrayed a ‘friend’ s secrets 13a. Hebrew ‘ Discipline thy son, and 
has finally broken the friendship; it is | make his yoke heavy.’ 
. therefore useless to follow after him. 13>. Be an offence against thee: the 
3 18a. Read with Syriac inheritance:for | text of Hebrew is corrupt, but the margin 
enemy. has ‘ lest he lift himself up against thee.’ 
20. Syriac reads ‘ For he hath fied like 14-20. The Blessing of Good Health. 
a gazelle out of the net, and like a sparrow 21-25. An exhortation to put away 
; out of the snare’ (cf. Pr 6 5). sorrow, and to be cheerful. 
22-24. The Hatefulness of Insincerity. 21b. Hebrew reads ‘ And cause not He 
: 22. that winketh with the eye, im- | self to stumble in thine own counsel,’ 


plying insincerity. 

; 22b. A better reading seems to have 
been preserved in 248: And he that knoweth 

him keepeth far from him. 

} 23¢. writhe (with) his mouth, i.e. alter 


‘do not make yourself miserable theough 
introspective brooding. 

23a. Hebrew ‘ Beguile (lit. “ entice 4) 
thy soul and soothe thine heart.’ 

25 begins a dislocation of chapters in 


. his speech. all the Greek MSS.; in the archetype 
25-29. Nemesis. from which all are derived, two pairs of 
: 25a. For casteth it on his own head | leaves, containing respectively 30 25-33 1 


“Syriac reads ‘ it will return upon him.’ 
"256. Latin seems to have preserved the 
best reading: And a deceitful blow appor- 
tions wounds to the deceiver. 


and 33 15-36 16 were inadvertently trans- 
posed. The right order is preserved in the 
Syriac, Latin, and Hebrew. The AV and 
RV also have the right order, thanks to 


30-X XVIII. 7. On Forgiveness; Ven- | the influence of the Vulgate. 
geance is the Lord’s. 25. Read with Hebrew The sleep of a 
XXVIII. 8-12. Warnings against | cheerful heart (i.e. of one with a cheerful - 
Quarrelling. disposition) 7s in place of dainties (evidently 
suggested by Pri5%, ‘he that is of a | 


cheerful heart hath a continual feast’), 
and his food goes up upon him (i.e. agrees 
with him). 

XXXI. 1-4. The Worries of Wealth 
and Poverty. fey 
1a. Hebrew‘ The watching of riches. . ! 
i.e. one of the worries of wealth is the 
need of constantly keeping’ an eye on it. 

2. Read with Hebrew Anxiety about food 
(i.e. about obtaining it) driveth away sleep; 
even as a sore disease doth it dissipate Ate 
slumber. Sas 

4a. For’ in lack of substance Hebrew ates 
_has ‘for the need of his house’; but 
another reading is ‘ to the fesse niate of his eee 
strength.’ : eee ‘ 

4b means that he cannot even rest int 3 
peace because every cessation of labour OY 
means increased poverty. ia 

5-11. The evil and good in wealth, ets re 

5b. Read with Hebrew And he. that we 
followeth after gain erreth thereby. wee 
6a. Read with Hebrew Many hate ave Sat 
who have bound themselves (i.e. enslaved: Auge i 
themselves) to gold. eerie ce 

6b. Greek misread Hebrew And have put a 
their trust in pearls. (or ‘ corals’), aes 

‘8b. Read with Hebrew And that. ‘hath Nias 
- | not gone astray after mammon. Mammon — § 
~ | is not: used ina bad sense here anys one ‘ 


and sins will keep far from thee. 
_ 106. Read According to the grounds of the 
strife, so will it increase. 

toc. Strength should be parr or rank, 
according to Syriac. 

13-26. The mischief wrotight by an ei 

i tongue: cf. Jas 3 1%. 

e 14. A third person’s tongue: better 
the third tongue, a regular expression in 
Rabbinical literature for the slanderer 
because he makes mischief between two 

_ people. 
15. Hath cast out brave women: the 
reference is to divorce; a man casts out 
_ from his house a noble wife through the 
_ tongue of slander; in 7 7 the same Greek 
word is used in reference to divorce. 
16. The reference is to the husband. 
, XXIX. 1-13. On Lending and Bor- 
1 rowing. 
2. That no mention is made of interest 
‘on loans is in accordance with Biblical 
and Rabbinical teaching. - 

14, Syriac is to be preferred: Lay’ up 

; for dyself a@ treasure of righteousness’ (i.e. : 

s) and he and it ed oe gic move 


q 

( 

| 

: 

3 8b.- Syriac i is better: Keep far from strife, 
. 


‘ 
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ee en ee ee 


than the rich’ in *, the stress being laid 
on.‘ that hath not gone astray after’; it 
is the ordinary Aramaic word for‘ wealth ’ 
and occurs often in early Jewish literature. 

12-24; ‘Instruction concerning Food 
and Wine together.’ This is the Hebrew 
title to the section. 

12a. Hebrew ‘ My son, if thou sittest at 
a great man’s table’; in the next clause 
Greek is a literal rendering of Hebrew 
“Open not thy throat upon it.’ 

15>. Read with Hebrew and be mindful 
of thyself regarding the things thou disltkest 
(lit. “hatest ’), i.e. even if food which is 
distasteful be placed before you, remember 
your self-respect: and do not betray your 
dislike of it. 

165. Lest thou be hated, i.e. despised, 
as one form of Hebrew expresses it. 

25-31. The Use and Abuse of Wine. 

26. Read with Hebrew Like a furnace 
which trieth- the work of a smith, so ts 
wine in the quarrelling of scorners, to 
which is added an explanatory couplet 
not part of the text: ‘ The man of under- 
standing proveth the work of the worker, 
so (doth) strong drink (try) the hearts of 
the wicked.’ 

XXXII. 1-13. On Behaviour at a Ban- 
quet. 

. 2a. Read with Hebrew Prepare for their 
wants (first), and then recline, and— 

2c. and enjoy (the) esteem (as a. reward) 
for thy well-ovdering. 

14-17. The contrast. between the godly 
and the sinful man. 

17b. Read with Hebrew and wresteth 
the Law to sutt his need, i.e. makes his own 
interpretation of the Law so as to justify 
his conduct. 

18-24. The Need of: Forethought. 

18a. For will not neglect read with 
Hebrew hideth not. 

18d. Read with Hebrew And a scorner 
will not receive instruction. 

“XXXIII. 1-3. The Observance of. the 
Law. . 


2b. Read. with Hebrew And is tossed 


about like a ship in a storm. 


3a. Read with Hebrew dis- 


_ cerneth the word; probably * of the Lord’ 


is understood. 
4-6. A Warning against thoughtless- 
ness. Hebrew is wanting from here to 

35 1° inclusive. 
7-15. Divine Preferences in Nature and 


_ Man justified, 
4a. Syriac is to be pater: Why ts 
one day distinguished from another? The 
- context points to the distinction. between 


festivals and ordinary days. — 
- 12b, The reference is to the priesthood; 


“rx 


‘come nigh ’ to the Lord to minister before 
Him: see Ezek.40 **, 42 18 and elsewhere 
for the phrase, 

13. The order of the clauses is more 
logical if read thus: 19% 18* 184, 134, 

16-18. The Author’s Claim. to be a 
Teacher.—Had Ben-Sira been able to co- 
ordinate his material and arrange it in 
final form these verses would no doubt 
have been placed at the beginning of ;his 
book where they logically belong. 

16a. Read ‘with Syriac. And I came last. 
The next three clauses=30 *° in Greek. 

16c. Read JI made progress for I got 
before them. 

19-23. On Retaining one’s Independence. 

24-31. Onthe Treatment of Subordinates. 

24b. Discipline—chastisement. 

26b. It is most improbable that racks 
and tortures represents the Hebrew: 
see 29-31, and cf. Ex 21 2-6 20. 21, 26.27 for the 
relationship between masters and slaves. 
There is reason to believe that ‘ stocks 
and chastisement’ would reflect the 
Hebrew more accurately. 

29b. Syriac has‘. . . that isnot accord- 
ing to the Law.’ The order of the clauses 
in 3% 31 is more logical in Syriac; read 
30a Tf thou hast an only servant, let him 
be as thyself, °° for like (the. loss of) 
thyself, so will be thy loss (of him). %' If 
thou hast an only servant, treat him as a 
brother, *” and fight not against thine own ° 
blood. ... Ben-Sira’s utilitarian ideas" 
concerning a fellow-creature are redeemed 
by his humanitarian teaching; Jewish 
ethics on the subject are thus seen to: be 
of a higher order than Roman. 

XXXIV. 1-8, The Vanity of Dreams 
and Divinations. 

1. Read with: Syriac He who seeketh 
vanity findeth delusion, and dreams elate 
fools. ; 

2b. Read with Syriac So is he who 
trusteth in dreams. 

3a. Read with Syriac A dveam of the 
night 1s like a muyror. 

50. Syriac has “As thou: hopest (so) 
doth thy heart see,’ i.e. the wish is father 
to the thought. 

6. Ben-Sira’s exception would be neces- 
ee by such passages as Gen 37 5 ff.; 

87 

7b. For they. have. failed , Syriac has ; 
they have. stumbled in their paths, preieh is 
better. 

8. Wisdom. and the Law are again 
identified (cf. 24 5). 

9-17: Wisdom andthe Fear of es Lord : ; 


| the test of experience, | 
pects with Syriac Aide ‘many 

Nas | things have se ie Me tng forms better a 
oo dg ee sige the: sores special rk a to i Doe hy: 


Perce 


— Se 


OR ECCLESIASTICUS 


_ 126. these things, i.e. those mentioned 
in the previous verses. 

13a@ Spirit—the principle of life (cf. 
Is 3826 in LXX). shall live, i.e. shall 
continue living, so Syriac. 

14a. For shall not play the coward read 
with Syriac shall not lose courage. 

15d. For To whom doth he give heed ? 
tead with Syriac On whom doth he 
trust. 

18-26. Unacceptable Sacrifices. 

18. Read, with a slight emendation 
(cf. Syriac) The sacrifice of the unrighteous 
man ts a mocking offering ; and unaccept- 
able are the oblations of the godless. 

25. Cf. Nu rg ®. 

26. Fasting was a means of atonement 
for sin, according to Jewish teaching. 

XXXV. 1-11. Acceptable Sacrifices. 

ta. He that keepeth the law... 
This does not mean that the Law is ob- 
served by offering sacrifices, but that he 
who fulfils the commandments of the Law 
is thereby offering an efficacious sub- 
stitute for sacrifices. This is brought out 
by the paraphrastic rendering of Syriac: 
“If thou hast done that which is written 
in the Law thou multipliest the service 
(of God)’; at the same time caution is 
needed, so far as this particular chapter 
is concerned, in using the Syriac to eluci- 
date the Greek, for throughout the chapter 
alterations have been made in a Christian 
direction. -On the other hand, there is 
evidence to show that for some centuries 
before Christianity the importance of 
sacrifices was minimized in certain circles. 
In this, as in other matters, Ben-Sira’s 
attitude is a- well-balanced one; for, while 
in 1-3 he extols spiritual sacrifices, in those 
which follow he shows his belief in the 
need.of the sacrificial system. 

1b. Peace offering: see Lev 3. 

2. offereth fine flour: see Lev 2. 
offering : see Lev 7 ?”. 

6. sweet savour : see Lev 1 °, 3 §. 

7. the memorial : see Lev 2 1, 

8. firstfruits: see Dt 12 7 in 1D.0.4 and 
cf: Ex 2927; Dt 262; Pr3°%. From ® to 
38 2? Hebrew is extant. _ 

. For in every, gift Hebrew has ‘in 
all thy works.’ After 1° Hebrew adds in 
the margin ‘ A lender to the Lord is he 
that giveth to the poor, and who hath 
power of recompense if not he?’ This 
may well be intended to be part of the 
text; it occurs in the same form in the 


thank 


cy, text: ‘of Syriac. — 


12-20. The Helper of the helpless, and 


bt the Avenger of the oppressed. * 


42, Read with Hebrew Bribe not, for 
Li.4 


| able to veil his actual, allusion. 
the word is ‘ corners,’ but this is rendered. *s 


(Xxxv1. 


ment ts he, and with hen there is no 


partiality. 
XXXVI. 1-17. A Prayer to God for 
Israel. With this prayer should be com- 


pared some of the sections of the prayer 
known as Sheméneh “Esveh (the ‘ Eighteen 
Benedictions ’) in the Jewish Liturgy; 
there are also parallels between it and 
other parts of the Liturgy. 

1. Hebrew begins ‘ Save us, O God of 
all.’ : 

3. For the strange nations Hebrew 
has ‘a strange nation,’ i.e. the Greek 
nation; the Hellenistic spirit was begin- 
ning to have an evil effect upon many 
Jews. 

4. Read with Hebrew As thou didst 
sanctify thyself (or show thyself holy) in 
us (i.e. SO far as we were concerned) 
in the sight of them, so glorify thyself in 
them (i.e. in regard to them) in our sight. 
Just as in time past God vindicated His 
holiness by punishing His chosen people 
in the very sight of the heathen for sinning 
against Him (see e.g. Ezek 28 7°), so now 
let His glory be shown by punishing this 
‘strange nation’ in the sight of His 
people. 

‘5b. Cf. Is 45 M4. 

8a. Read with Hebrew Hasten the 
end, and ordain the appointed time; ‘ the 
end’ and ‘the appointed time’ are 
almost technical eschatological terms— 
they certainly had become so by the 
middle of the 2nd century B.c.: cf. Dan. 
11 2%35_and refer to the end of the 
present age and the inauguration of the 
Messianic era. 
a few references to the Messianic hope 
contained in the book; the Apocalyptists 
with their eschatological teaching were 
only just beginning to assert themselves. 

-8b. Read with Hebrew For who may 
say to thee, What doest thou? (cf. 
Is 45°; Acz™§); times and . world- 


happenings are in the hands of God to | 


determine. 
9. Hebrew omits. 


10. Ben-Sira seems to be pointing, | 
| though in a cryptic way, to some enemy 


ruler. Hebrew reads ‘ Bring to nought 
the head of the princes of Moab, that 
saith, There is none beside me’; by using 
a quotation (Nu 24 17 from LXX) he is 


“princes ’ in the versions, and evidently 


that was also the sense in which Ben-Sira ate 


understood the word. 
1zb. Hebrew has, 


The passage is one of but 


more definitely, rn 
Israel, whom thou didst surname ~ First- 3 ie b 


| born. Re 
Bete a with Hebrew Fay Zion with: 2 


There 
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thy majesty, and thy temple with thy 


glory. 
15d. Read with Hebrew And establish 
the vision spoken in thy name (cf. 
ry kK 842°). 


16b. Better and let thy prophets be 
proved trustworthy (=Hebrew). 

17a, b. Read with Hebrew Hear the 
prayer of thy servants, according to thy 
good favour towards thy people. 

18-20. Some Miscellaneous Proverbs. 

21-26. A good wife is a blessed pos- 
session. 

21. Corrupt in Hebrew and wanting in 
Syriac. The point of it is that while a 
woman has to accept any man for her 
husband (the matter was arranged by the 

_ father), a man can make his own cloice; 
this latter is implied by 7, ‘ Yet is one 
woman (daughter) more pleasant than 
another.’ 

.22b. Read with Hebrew And excelleth 

_ every delight of the eye. 

23a. Hebrew has ‘If, moreover, 
possesseth a soothing tongue.’ 

23b. He who is the husband of such a 
wife is happy beyond ordinary human 
‘experience. 

24a. Read with Hebrew .. . the bést 
(or highest) possession; in the next clause 
tead a pillar of support. 


she 


250. Hebrew: ‘. . . no wife is a wan- 
‘ derer and homeless.’ 
ray 26. Read with Hebrew Who trusteth 


an armed band, that rusheth from city 
to city? So is the man that hath no nest, 
but vesteth (where he can) when evening 
falls? 
fect. XXXVII. 
f and true. — 
2b. Hebrew reads ‘A deeply loved 
friend who changeth into an enemy.’ 
3. Neither Hebrew nor Greek represents 
what was probably the original reading; 
_ this can, however, be obtained with 
reasonable certainty by utilizing both 
int and rendering O wicked imagination 
_(Yetser ha-va‘), wherefore wast thou formed 
(created), to fill the face of the world with 
deceit? The Hebrew reads ‘Alas, saith 
the wicked, wherefore was I formed ? 
ay and the Greek — “whence comest 
thier rolling in... -.’ ‘was apparently sub- 
s stituted for the original ‘ wherefore wast 
5 thou created’ (the two Greek words are 
rather similar); so that while originally 
both Hebrew and Greek’ spoke of the 
eation of the ‘ evil tendency,’ the text 
of each was altered so_ as to avoid the 
cation that the ‘ evil tendency.’ was 
ated by God — 


1-6, On Friendship, false 


ira 


| supplication to.God.to. make his. COTS 


“Greek iuiaunderstood: Hebrew: Evil | 
pe that looketh to mis table: ae 4 recovery. 


ok ate 


another), but . . .; the reference is to the 
type of ‘friend’ whose friendship only 
lasts as long as he can sponge on the 
hospitality of another. 

5. Greek is meaningless; it looks as 
though in the first clause it followed a 
variant of 4* in Hebrew; in * it more or 
less follows Hebrew, which reads ‘A 
good friend (is- he who) fighteth with the 
enemy, and taketh hold of the shield 
against the adversary.’ 

6 is a continuation of this theme in 
Hebrew: ‘ Forget not a friend during a 
conflict, and forsake him not when thou 
takest the spoil.’ 

7-15. On Counsellors, true and false. 

14. Read with Hebrew The heart of a 
man declareth (to him) his opportunities 
better than seven watchmen on a watch- 
tower. However excellent it may be to 
be guided by the counsels of others, there 
are occasions when a man is his own best 
guide. 

16-26. On Wisdom, true and false. 

17, 18a. Read with Hebrew The roots 
of the heart's deliberations send forth four 
branches. 

21. Omitted in Hebrew and Syriac. 

24,25. Hebrew transposes, reading ‘ The 
life of a man is days but few, but the life 
of Jeshurun days innumerable. _He who 
‘is wise. to himself shall have his fill of 
enjoyment, and all who see him account 
him happy.’ For ‘ Jeshurun,’ which is 
original, Hebrew has another reading 
‘Israel’; the former is a poetic name for 
Israel, and means ‘ upright one,’ an ideal 
conception of the nation personified (cf. 
Dt 32 ¥, 33.5 28; -1s.44 4)./i0.,. 

27-31. On Moderation in eating and 
drinking. With this section cf. 31 19-22, 

XXXVIII. 1-15. On Doctors and their 
Patients. 

1a. Hebrew has ‘ Make a friend of the. 
physician ...’; thé words ‘with the. 
honours due to him ’ only,occur in Greek. 

za. Hebrew has ‘ It is from God that 
the physician getteth wisdom.’ 

7. Read with Hebrew By means of them 


‘ the physician assuageth Pain... 5! Pi 


8. Works refer, as in *, to. those. of 
God; the apothecary, like the physician, 
is only an instrument:in the hand of God, 
g-1r deal with what, according. to 
Jewish teaching, was the sick man’s duty | 
_to God, viz. prayer,.. Fepentance, and 
atonement. 
14. The meaning is brought out more 
clearly in Hebrew: For he also maketh — 


' successful, and, (so, too). the nt st 


(lit., healing), ea 9! tt =f 


I5 probably means that the man who 
sins against God will be punished by 
sickness (cf. 1 Cor 11 *°), and will thus 
require the aid of a physician, 

16-23. On Mourning for the Dead. 

16. The Greek paraphrase obscures 
the point; Hebrew has and hide not th yo 
self when he becomes a corpse, i.e. when 
the body is ready for burial. The refer- 
ence here is to relatives who sometimes 
hid themselves before a burial in order 
to escape the expense entailed by extrava- 
gant funeral fashions. 

18a. death: Hebrew ‘ harm’; i.e. if one 
gives way to overmuch sorrow the health 
is affected. 

: 19. Hebrew omits; in the second clause 


y 
7 
’ 
j 
: 
4 
7 


ae i i i le 


affitctton is hurtful to the heart. 
20. Read with Hebrew Then let thy 
: heart be no more occupied with him ; dis- 
miss the remembrance of him, (yet) re- 
member (thine own) end.  Ben-Sira’s 
advice (which cannot appeal to us) is that 
sorrow, in moderation, is to be exhibited 
at the death of a friend; but when once 
the body has been interred, sorrow is to 
cease and the very memory of the friend 
is to be put away. In his better moments, 
however, Ben-Sira expresses worthier 
thoughts (see 41 11-18). 
21a. Greek entirely misses the mean- 
ing; read with Hebrew Remember him 
: not, for he hath no hope; Ben-Sira’s 
_ lugubrious belief. regarding the | Here- 
after 
words. 
24-34. Though inferior to the ydeation 
| of the Scribe, the vocation of the Craftsman 
is honourable. 
* 24a. Hebrew has ‘the wisdom of the 
scribe increaseth wisdom ’; the reference 
is to the constant increase of the sum of 
knowledge treasured up by scribal tradi- 
tion (see 39 114). 


 XXXIX. 1-11. The Scribe’ S Activities’ 
Ia. Syriac rightly adds to the fear of the _ 


Lord at the end of the clause. 
Wisd 8 ). 
. 2, 3. The pe fereride 
_ Tradition. 
; 9b. For it Syriac, rightly, his name. 
1, Greek is difficult to understand; 
comparing it with Syriac, we may con- 


is all to Oral 


_ jecture that the original ran approxi- | 


_ mately:.‘ If he continue (living) he shall 
"be accounted happier than a. thousand; 


sufficeth une hold him in eee) S 
ise for. eee 


OR ECCLESIASTICUS . 
SL Mu, Leen, In. Sa one eee ena acamnapnearemmre enn ne he a | 


we should probably read and a life of 


is pointedly expressed in these 


1. the dark sayings: of parables (cf. : 


| render perhaps: ‘ Wealth unjustly gotten 


and when he rests (i.e. dies) his name | 


man has no pidge nes % laksa avi seed oS . 
ehiehe te on a ROCK |; Tih es te 


[XL. 


tion of a few verses, from here to the end 
of the book. 

15¢c,d. Read with Hebrew With SONGS 
of the harp and of stringed instruments ; 
and thus shall ye say, with a shout; then 
begins the Hymn proper, to which these 
verses are introductory. 

166. Read with Hebrew And for every 
need he provideth in its time. 

17a. Read with Hebrew None may say, 
This is worse than that. 

310. This clause does not occur in 
Hebrew, but looks like a variant of the 
second of the two clauses added to 3° in 
Hebrew. 

34. Cf. 4. ‘It is clear from the context 
that the writer means to teach that no one 
is justified in saying that one created 
thing is worse than another, because each 
thing is indispensable for its own special 
purpose; one thing may be relatively more 
important than another, but from the point 
of view of its vaison d’étve each. ~created 
thing is equal because of its being in- 
dispensable. The particular object for 
which any given thing exists makes it 
from that point of view at least as im- 
portant as anything else in the world... . 
Ben-Sira is apparently attacking hetero- 
dox teaching which had come under his : 
notice ’ (C.B., 264 f.). 

35. Cf. Ps 145 *!. Forthe Lord Hebrew 
has ‘ the Holy One,’ a frequent expression 
for God in post-biblical Jewish writings. 

XL. 1-11. The troubles which are the 
lot of all men. 

1a. Great travail means constant toil. 

9 enumerates the evils upon all flesh 
(and upon sinners sevenfold more) pointed  —s_—> 
to in ®. The list of evils differs a littlein ‘ 
Hebrew. ae Sea" 

10. Greek paraphrases Hebrew: ‘ Evil _ 
was created for the wicked man; and be- | 
cause of him destruction departeth not,’ 
or (with a slight emendation) ‘isimposed.’? 

11b, Greek has evidently misread He- 
brew: And that which is from: on High. oh 
(returneth) on high. 

12-17. Injustice shall be destroyed, 

12. Hebrew omits. pi ay 

13, 14. Greek and Hebrew are ohicaral abate 


is like a swiftly flowing torrent, and like , 
a watercourse swollen (lit. mighty”) in =~ 
a thunder-storm ; when itiriseth rocks are 
rolled away, even so doth it (i.e. Piano r 
gain) come suddenly to an end,’ eh 
15. Read with Hebrew A> ‘branch 
(sprung) from violence hath no shoot in 
it, for the root of the godless is on the pe ‘i 
of a crag. The meaning is that ‘ the. evil | 


' (Yorah) for ‘decree’ ; 
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16, A further comparison illustrating 
how the wicked are swept away without 
posterity, the want of which was always 
regarded by the Jews as a dire calamity. 

17. Read with Hebrew But kindness shall 
never be moved, and righteousness abideth for 
ever. 

18-27. The Joys of Life compared; the 
greatest of all is the Fear of the Lord. 

18a. Hebrew ‘ A life of wine and strong 
drink is pleasant’ (lit.‘ sweet’); the senti- 
ment is somewhat offensive, but cf. °°. 
Ben-Sira has some indelicate ideas here 
and there. But it is possible that the 
text has suffered corruption, for the second 
clause speaks of the finding of a treasure 
being above both, whereas a ‘ life of wine 
and strong drink’ is only one thing; and 
in all the verses which follow the first 
clause always mentions two things. 

20. Hebrew “ Wine and strong drink 
rejoice the heart; but better than both 
is the affection of lovers.’ 

23b. Read with Hebrew But better than 
both ts a discreet wife. 

27b. Is 4° 

28-30. A Beggar’s Life is no Life at all. 

30. Read with Hebrew In the mouth of 
an insatiable man begging is sweet; but 
inwardly tt burneth as fire. 

_ XLI. 1-4. Concerning Death. 

1a. For in his possessions Hebrew has 
‘in his habitation.’ 

1b. Read with Hebrew To him that is at 
ease and prospereth in all ; and in— 

Ic. . . . strength to enjoy luxury. 

2a. The interjection in Hebrew is one 


- our ‘Hail!’ In ! it expresses regret. 


Hebrew ‘ Hail, Death, how welcome is | 
thy decree to a: man of sorrows failing in - 


strength, that stumbleth and knocketh 
against everything, that is broken and 
' hath lost hope.’ 

3- Read with Hebrew Fear not Death, 
(it 1s) thy destiny; vemember that the 
former and the latter share it with thee, 
i.e. those who lived before thee and those 
who will come after. 

3c in Greek belongs to * in Hebrew, 
_ This is the sentence: Hebrew has por- 

tion: /; 

4a. Read with Hebrew And how canst 
thou withstand (lit. ‘ despise’) the decree 
_ of the Most High; ? The text reads ‘ Law’ 


used in -this connexion: the text must, 
therefore, be emended. 
4b. In Hebrew the numbers are in the 


RS $ reverse order. 


4c. Read with Hebrew In Sheol there 


i - ave no reproaches concerning life, i.e. men 
pd wall not wrangle about the code of time | 


but Torah is never | 


they lived in this world when they are in 
the next. 

5-13. The contrast between the end of 
the ungodly and the honour in which the 
name of the righteous is held. 

14-15. Wisdom must be manifested. 

16-XLII. 8. ‘Instruction concerning 
Shame.’ This title occurs in Hebrew. 

XLII. 2a. For his covenant read with 
Hebrew the statute, i.e. individual com- 
mands of the Law. 

3b. Read with Hebrew and of the division 
of an inheritance or a property. 

4a. Read with Hebrew of the small dust 
of the scales and balance; after this Hebrew 
has another clause, omitted in Greek, ‘ and 
of testing measure and weight’ (lit.‘ ephah 
and stone’), 

4b. Read with Hebrew Of buying, whether 
much or little. 

5a. Hebrew is somewhat mutilated, but 
we should probably read And of profit from 
dealings with a merchant. The remainder 
is omitted in Hebrew. 

6, 7. The construction of the sentences 
changes. 

6. With a little necessary emendation 
Hebrew reads For an evil wife a seal (used 
metaphorically; she must be kept close); 
and where many hands are a key (to keep 
them from taking things). 

7a. Read with Hebrew Upon what is 
deposited make a reckoning (or perhaps 
a mark). 

9-14. The Care of Daughters. 

15-XLIII. 33. In Praise of God, the 


; | Lord of Nature. 
‘expressive of satisfaction, equivalent to | 


XLII. 15. Hebrew has a fourth clause: 
‘And the work in which he delighteth 
is according to his decree.’ 

16, 17. Greek paraphrases Hebrew: 


‘The rising sun is revealed over all _ 


(things), and the glory of Jehovah (is 
revealed) aver his works. (Even) the 


| holy ones [i.e: the angels} of God. are 


unable to recount the wondrous works of 
his might; (yet) God hath given strength 


to his hosts to stand in the presence of 
| his glory.’ 


22 has fallen out in Hebrew. 

24. Read with Hebrew They ave all 
different one from another, but he hath not 
made any one of them superfiuous. 

1a. For the pride read with Hebrew 
the beauty. 

1b. Read with Hebrew And the vault of 


| heaven poureth out light (emended). 


2a. Following the marginal rea: 


spiring is the work of Jehovah! 
3a. Read ibs Hebrew ey snoontide 


s 


ding ait 
| Hebrew, read The sun when he soak ia 

| poureth out heat. ! For 
2b. Read with Hebrew How awe-in- 


si 


OR ECCLESIASTICUS 


he. scorcheth (lit. ‘causeth to boil’) the 
world. 

4. The difficult Hebrew may be tenta- 
tively rendered ‘ (Like) a glowing furnace 
which causeth the metal to become 
heated, (so) the sun’s dart setteth the 
mountains ablaze. The rays from ‘the 
sun scorch the inhabited earth, and with 
its light it dazzleth the eyes.’ 

6b. Read with Hebrew To rule over 
periods [i.e. to mark the division: of 
periods, the months], and to be an ever- 
tasting sign. 

8a. Read with Hebrew Month-by month 
she reneweth herself. 

8c, d. Read with Hebrew A beacon for 
the hosts on high, she paveth the firmament 
with her brightness. 

13. Greek has misunderstood Hebrew, 
which reads His power sendeth out the 
lightning, and maketh bright its flashes in 
judgement. 

16, 17. Some Greek cursives, 248 and 
others, follow the order of Hebrew, which, 
partly emended, reads: 1 ‘The voice of 
his thunder maketh the earth to be in 
anguish; 1° By his strength he shaketh 
the mountains, 1 and the fear of him 
stirreth up the south wind, !” and the 
whirlwind to. the north, and hurricane 
and tempest. 1% Like birds he sprinkleth 
his snow, and like locusts settling is the 
coming down thereof.’ 

18a. Read with Hebrew The beauty of 
its whiteness dazzleth the eyes. 

19d. Read with Hebrew And he causeth 
flowers to bloom like sapphires; the refer- 
ence is to the sparkling hoar-frost on 


'- shrubs. 


20. Read with Hebrew The cold of the 
north wind he causeth to blow, and hardeneth 
the pond like a bottle fi.e. the glass of 
which the bottle is made; ‘the reading is 
from the margin, the text itself is muti- 
lated]; upon every gathering of waters he 
spreadeth a crust, and the pond putteth on 
as tt were a breastplate. 

21. As in so many cases in this section, 


_ Greek (where it has not misunderstood ~ 
Hebrew) gives a paraphrase; read with 
- Hebrew The produce of the mountains tt 


dvieth up as with scorching heat f[i.e. the 
effect of the chilly north wind is like that 
of the hot sirocco, the east wind]; and 


_ (it drieth up) the sprouting verdure as a 
flame. . ey ; : 


22. Hebrew again is much clearer than 


Greek: The healing of all (these) things 


> 


is the dropping from the clouds, (namely) | 
the dew which speedily vefresheth the 


{XLIv. 


24a. Read with Hebrew They that go 
down to the sea tell of its wide extent 
(lit. “end ’). 

25. Read with Hebrew Therein are 
marvels, the wonders of His works ; all 
manner of living things and monsters of 
the deep, 

26. Read with Hebrew For his own sake 
he maketh ‘his work to prosper, and by his 
word he worketh his pleasure. 

28a. Read with Hebrew We will still 
magnify, though we cannot fathom. 

30. Read with Hebrew Ye ‘that mag- 
nify Jehovah, lift up your voice, as much 
as ye are able, for there is yet more! Ye 
that exalt him, renew your strength, and 
be not wearted, though ye cannot fathom 
(him). 

31. Thisverse has fallen out in Hebrew. 

32b. Read with Hebrew And I have 
SCCN Fonda 

XLIV.-L. 24. ‘The Praise of ‘the 


‘Fathers of Old.’—This titleis given-in He- 
. brew. This long section offers an histori- 


cal retrospect in praise of OT heroes, and 
ranges from Enoch to Nehemiah, together 
with an appendix in praise of the high 
priest Simeon, the s0n of Jochanan. (cf. 
Pss 78, 105, 106, 135, 136; Wisd fo; 


1 Mac 2 51°60; 3 Mac6*8; Ac 7; Heb ‘r1), - 


XLIV. 1-15. General Introduction. 

1. Read with Hebrew Let me now sing 
the praises of men of piety, of our fathers 
in their generations (i.e. in their chrono- 
logical order). 

2. Greek is, as so'often, a paraphrase; it 
gives the general sense of. Hebrew, but 
not accurately. Hebrew has Great glory 
did the Most High allot unto them, and 
they were great from the days of old. 

16-18. Enoch and Noah. . 


16. The Greek, Enoch pleased the - 


Lord . .., is taken from Gen 5 ** LXX. 
Hebrew has ‘ Enoch was found perfect, 
and he walked with Jehovah and was 
taken.’ 

‘A sign 


of knowledge [i.e. of the Lord] 
to : ; 


17. Greek is a paraphrase; read with 


Hebrew Noah the righteous was found 


perfect; in the time of destruction he- 


became the rvenewer [the Hebrew word 
for ‘renewer’ is very difficult to render 
in English; it contains the idea of ‘sub- 


In the next clause Hebrew has 


t 


stitution]; for his sake there was-a vem-— 


nant, and because of his: covenant [i.e. the 


covenant made with him] the Flood i 


ceased. 
19-23. Abraham, Isaac,'and Jacob. 
2rc,d. These lines 


have fallen out in i a 


parched ground. The fall of dew in | Hebrew. Ree aati pie cao 
Palestine is far more copious than in | 22b. Read with Hebrew The covenant = 
fi cio ' Nye ae = fara 97 3h hie oe : Ps 
2 “¢ wy is ao J ak 5 ¢" z e is 
gine ede ty oes Oo i. : 


XLIV.| 


23b. The margin in Hebrew of this line 
seems to offer the right text: And he 
gave him the title of Firstborn (cf. Ex 4 **; 
Hos 11 4). 
23f, g belong to the Moses section. 
XLV. 1-5. Moses. 
2. Hebrew text is mutilated, but the 
last word of ®* is ‘ Elohim’ (God), which 
\ Greek apparently understood in the sense 
of-‘ angels’ (wrongly translated ‘ saints ’ 
in RV); the clause was probably based on 
Ex 416; ‘. . . and thou shalt be to him 
as God’; or 7 1: ‘And Jehovah said unto 
Moses, See, I have made thee a god unto 
Pharaoh.’ 6-22. Aaron. 
7b. Read with Hebrew And bestowed 
\ upon him his majesty (see Nu 27 *°; 
qaGlis20) 25). 
7c. Read with Hebrew And blessed him 
with his glory. 
8. Greek is again a paraphrase of 
Hebrew: And he clothed him with the 


perfection of adornment, and adorned him’ 


with beautiful. vestments—the breeches, the 
tunic, and the robe. 
23-26. Phinehas. 
23¢. Hebrew, which is paraphrased in 
Greek, runs: ‘ And he stood in the breach 
for his people [see Nu 25 1; Ps 106 23 3°]; 
while his heart prompted him .. .’ (cf. 
Ex 25 *).. The fact that Phinehas is placed 
beside Moses and Aaron ‘as a third’ is 
worth noting. 
' 24. Greek is inaccurate; read with 
Hebrew Therefore for him also he estab- 
lished a. decree, a covenant of peace to 
maintain the. sanctuary ; that to him and 
- y _ to his seed should belong the high priesthood 
, for ever. 
26c, d. Read with Hebrew that your 
prosperity may never cease, nor your power, 
_ for perpetual generations. The reference 
here is to Simeon, the son of Onias 
_ (see 501 ff.), who.would be regarded as 


the descendant of Phinehas, and thus 
_--—s-' the -‘living representative of the seed of 
Je" Aaron. 

Ey . XLVI. 1-10. Joshua and Caleb. 


' 3. Read with Hebrew A mighty man 
of valour, was Joshua, the son of Nun 
«fet, Jos 414], a minister of Moses in the 
_ prophetical office (cf. Ex 33%], who was 
i created that he might be, according to his 
name (Joshua means ‘ Jahweh is salva- 
tion ), a great salvation for his chosen 
_. ones; to take vengeance upon the enemy, 
and to give an inheritance unto Israel. 

, 2. Read with Hebrew How glorious 


a brandished his javelin against the city 
Ai; see: Jos 8.4% 26), 


ad with Hebrew Who was he (that 


as he when he stretched. forth his hand, 


“name sprout afresh a Spas 14, ui for 


:) to stand before hier, ae IRS; 1°), | 


ae rey (UM PEPE Sig ey oe 
Saye Ewaecie, Mek fae, Pan 
ji nee ee 
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when he fought the wars of Jehovah ? 
(cf. Jos 10 ™ and the ancient ‘ Book of 
the wars of Jehovah’ referred to in 
Nu2144), 

5b. Read with Hebrew (reconstructed 
text) When he was in sore straits (and) his 
enemies (were) round about him. 

5c, d. Read with Hebrew And the Most 
High answered him with hailstones and 
bolts (cf. Jos 10 14). 

6b. Greek is corrupt; though Hebrew 
is mutilated it must have run approxi- 
mately: ‘He cast them down (i.e. the 
hailstones and bolts) upon the hostile 
people ’ (see Jos 10 ?). 

6c. And in the going down, i.e. the 
steep pass of Beth-horon. 

6d, e. Read with Hebrew That all the 
nations devoted to destruction might know 
that Jehovah was watching their fighting 
(cf. Jos ro 14). 

7c-e. Read with Hebrew In that they 
stood firm when the congregation broke 
loose, to turyn away wrath from the as-, 
sembly, and to cause the evil report to 
cease (cf. Nu 141 ff.). 

8a,b. Read with Hebrew Wherefore 
also they two were set apart from among 
the six hundred thousand footmen (cf. 
Nu 11 #1, rq *), 

gc. Read with Hebrew To cause him 


. to tread upon the high places of the land 


(cf Dtis3 *s-fos 14 

10a. For the chicas of Israel He- 
brew has ‘ the seed of Jacob.’ 

11-12. The Judges. 

12a. May their bones flourish again. 
The same curious expression re- 
curs in 49 }°; it does not imply belief in 
a resurrection such as the Jews held in 
later days, in which Ben-Sira did not 
believe; he, therefore, must have used it 
ina metaphorical sense, meaning ‘ May 
their memory flourish.’ But it is certain 
that in -very much earlier days the 
Semites believed in the possibility of the 
return of the dead; they would, therefore 
(so it would have been held), require their 
bones; hence the custom of pouring 
water on graves, and prayer for rain on’ 
them, in order to preserve life in them. ~ 
The idea of life residing in the bones, — 
doubtless on account of their hardness — 
and long resistance to decay, is wide- 
spread among uncultured peoples. The _ 
expression must therefore be regarded 
as a vestige witnessing to some early a 
superstition (cf. Is 66 14; Jer 8» 2; and 
the horror of burning bones in Am24), 

12b. Read with Hebrew And may 


children. 
ae-7o% Samuel. e 


_ 13. Greek is corrupt. Hebrew has six 
lines: ‘Honoured by his people and 
beloved by his Maker was ‘‘ he that was 
_asked for’’ [a play on the name Samuel] 
from his mother’s womb; a Nazirite of 
Jehovah in the prophetical office, Samuel, 
a judge, and one who ministered in the 
priest’s office. By the word of God he 
set up the kingdom, and anointed princes 
over the people.’ 

14. Read with Hebrew By means of 
the commandment [reconstructed text] he 
‘ commanded the congregation [cf.1 S 7° ff.], 
_ and visited the tents of Jacob (emended 
text). 

3 15. Hebrew is much mutilated. 

16. Cf 1 S,7 °ff. 

18. Greek misunderstood Hebrew in 
part; which reads And he subdued the 
strong places of the enemy, and destroyed 
all the princes of the Philistines. 

20a. Read with Hebrew Moreover, after 
he died he was enquired of (cf. 1 S 28 7ff.). 

20b. For his end Hebrew has ‘ his way,’ 
i.e. his destiny. 

XLVII. 1-11. David. 

1b. Read with Hebrew To stand in the 
presence of David. 
3b. Hebrew has‘. . . as with calves of 
_. Bashan’; but the parallelism ‘kids’ 

makes it probable that in this instance 
__ Greek (=Syriac) has the better reading. 
_- 4d, Read with Hebrew And) broke the 

pride of Goliath. 
6, 7. Greek seems’ to have misunder- 
_ stood Hebrew, which reads ‘ Therefore 
_ the daughters sang of him [cf. 1 S 18 ® 7; 

Ps 68 1? in Hebrew], and honoured him 
with (the name of ‘‘the slayer of) ten 
thousand.” When he had put on the 
diadem he fought and subdued the enemy 

vound about. And he put cities among 
the Philistines [this last clause is corrupt; 


we should perhaps read ‘“‘ And he de-. 
_ stroyed the cities of the Philistines ’’], and . 


brake in pieces their power [lit. ‘‘ horn ’’} 
_. unto this day.” 
| 12-22. Solomon. 3 
_ t2,. Greek inaccurate; read with He- 
brew And for his sake [ite. David's] 
there stood up after him a wise son who 
_ dwelt in safety. Solomon’s prosperous 
reign is regarded as due to his father, 
who was, unlike his son, faithful to the 
God of Israel. We have thus formulated 
here what in later times became oe 
accepted doctrine of Judaism, viz. the 
“merits. of Bosal (Zekath Abéth). 
he thought of the solidarity of Israel 
n. finds - abbinical 


OR ECCLESIASTICUS 


next line): Great in folly and lacking in 


ECS Sip Ses Wad Ma aa eee bit dons 
XLVI, 1-11. Elijah.) 


wast thou, Elijah! — 
‘ _to the good pleasure of Jehovah. oe 


f 


(XLvuil. 


spiritual things, so that whatever may be 
lacking in righteousness to one can be 
supplied by others who are more righteous. 
Naturally, those who were regarded above 
all others as righteous were the patriarchs 
of old, whose good deeds were so great 
and so many in number that some of them 
could be imputed to men of later genera- 
tions, whose lives were not. so rich in 
well-doing; cf. e.g. the words in the 
Midrash Shir ha-shirim (‘‘ Song of Songs ’’) 
on 1° (“I am black, but comely”’): 
‘“ The congregation of Israel says, I am 
black through my own deeds, but comely 
through the work of my fathers.” It is 
said of Solomon that before he sinned he 
had accumulated much merit; but after. 
he sinned all the blessings which he 
received were due to the merits of his 
fathers (Midrash Qoheleth vabba to 13); 
it is precisely the same thought which 
lies at the base of the verse before us’ 
(Box and Oéesterley in Charles’s~ A poe. 
and Pseudepigrapha of the O.T., i, 497). 
There is an echo ofthis doctrine in 
Rom 11%: ‘. .. but as touching the 
election they are beloved for the fathers’ 
sake’; but St. Paul does not use’ the 
idea so as to suggest any accumulation 
of merit or its transference from one to 
another. 

13c, d. Read with Hebrew Who pre- 
paved a house for his Name, and set up 
a sanctuary for ever. . 

15d. Read with Hebrew And didst 
gather parables like the sea (emended 
text). | 

16 has fallen out in Hebrew. 

23-24. Solomon’s Successors. 

23. The Hebrew text is much muti- | 
lated. : 

23c. Greek has misunderstood Hebrew, 
which reads in reference to Rehoboam 
(though he is not mentioned until the — 
understanding. yj ta 
23e. Read with Hebrew And then arose 
. . of him let there beno memorial... 
24, 25. Greek either had a different = 


And their sin became very great, and. they 
sold themselves to do all manner of evil 


= 


6 REE ies Stee 
2a. Greek paraphrases; read with — ee 
Hebrew And he broke for them. the staff — fain 
of bread. HPs” 88. Veges | 208) oy 
4a. Read with Hebrew How terrible _ 


oy ye i oe 
ees Ess TAY 


ie 


“sb. Read with Hebrew... 


4.) 


pao et 2. 


XLVIII.] 


toa, b, Read with Hebrew Who art 
veady for the time, as it is written {i.e. in 
Mal 456. (3 2% 34 in Hebrew)], to still 
wrath before the fierce anger of God. 
The words ‘for the time’ refer to the 
expected advent of the Messiah; this is 
one of the very few passages in which 
Ben-Sira makes any reference to the 
Messianic Hope. 

12-16. Elisha. 

t2 is much mutilated in the three first 
lines in Hebrew, but the last three lines 
are clear; Hebrew. has six lines, of which 
Greek is a poor and incomplete para- 
phrase. For 1% 4 of Greek, read with 
Hebrew In double measure did he multiply 
signs, and marvellous was all that went 
from out his mouth. All his days he moved 
before no man [cf. 2 K 3 13-15, 6 15 16.30 f,], 
and no flesh exercised authority over his 
spirit. 

17-25. Hezekiah and Isaiah. 

XLIX. 1-3. Josiah 

1a-c.. Greek paraphrases:' Hebrew, which 
reads The name of Josiah is as sweet- 
smelling incense, that is well mixed, the 
work of the apothecary. The memorial of 
him is sweet in the palate like honey. 

2a. Greek is either corrupt or read a 
' different text; read with Hebrew For he 
was grieved at theiy backslidings. 
13. Read with Hebrew And he gave his 


heart wholly unto God, and in the days 


of violence he practised piety (cf. 2 K 
23, 9+ 25), 

4-7. Jeremiah ; Judah’s evil kings. 

4d. Read with Hebrew The kings of 
| Judah, until theiy end; the reference is 
probably to:the end of their succession; 
this is implied in Greek. 

6. Read with Hebrew And so the Holy 
City was burned, and the ways thereof 
laid waste, through Jeremiah (cf. 2 K 25 9; 
Jer 36 30, ie) 

7b. Read with Hebrew And he a prophet 
formed from the womb; but with Greek he 


was sanctified (cf. Jer 1°). 


7c, d. Greek has followed LXX of 


_ Jer 110, while Hebrew has followed ‘the © 


Hebrew text. 

8-10. Ezekiel and the Twelve Prophets. 

8. Greek is a paraphrase; read with 
_ Hebrew Ezekiel saw a vision, and described 
_ the different beings of the chariot (see 
Ezek 11 ff.). 

11-13. Zerubbabel, Joshua the son of 
- Josedek, and Nehemiah. 

II, ¥2. are much mutilated in Hebrew. 
Jesus is the Greek form of 


2c. Read with Hebrew And set up on 
| high the holy Temple. 
ery ape Read with Hebrew Who raised | 
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up our ruins, and healed our breaches, and 
set up the gates-and bars. 


14-16. A Final Reference to the Early 
Heroes. 
14a. Read. with Hebrew Few like Enoch 


have beeen created on the earth. 

L. 1-24. Simeon, the son of Jochanan, 
the High Priest. This section should 
begin with 1% of the preceding chapter; 
Hebrew reads ‘ Great among his brethren, 
and the glory of his people (was),’ then 
follows + of this. chapter. 

1a. The Simeon here mentioned -was 
the second of this name; he lived at the 
beginning of the 2nd century B.c. Onias 
is the Greek form of Jochanan (—John). 

1b. Read with Hebrew Jn whose time 
the House {i.e. the Temple: cf. Ezek 40] 
was renovated. 

3. Read with Hebrew (emended text) 
In whose time [lit. ‘ generation ’] a reservoir 
was built, a water-cistern like the sea in 
abundance. 

5a. Read with Hebrew... when he 
looked forth from the tabernacle (lit. “ tent’). 
The reference is to the ritual on the Day 
of Atonement. 

8c. Read with Hebrew As a sprout of 
Lebanon»in the days of summer. 

12d. Read with Hebrew Like young 
cedar-tvees in Lebanon; the reference is 
to the brethren, i.e. the officiating priests 
standing round the high priest. 

14b. Hebrew, more accurately, And. 
arranging the vows of wood of the Most 
High, i.e. the wood for kindling the burnt 
sacrifice. 

zod. Read with Hebrew And he glori- 
fied himself in the Name of the Lord, i.e. 
because he was privileged to utter the 
Holy Name, which was unlawful for any- 
one else. 

21. Read with Hebrew And again they 
[i.e. the congregation] fell down (now) to 
veceive the pardon of God from him, esp 
absolution from:the high priest. 

22a. It is on this line that Martin 
Rinckart’s well-known hymn ‘ Nun danket 
alle Gott’ is founded (‘Now thank we all 
our God’). 

23. Read with Hebrew May he grant 
you wisdom of heart, and may there be 
peace among you. 

24. Hebrew reads differently: May his - 
mercy be established with Simeon, and — 
may he raise up for him the covenant of 
Phinehas ; may one never be cut off from 
him {i.e. may there never be wanting 
one to continue the succession .of the 


| Aaronic high priesthood]; and as for his — 
| seed, (may it be) as the days 
The. omission of this in Greek was due 

| to the fact that when ph ik a acuta i 
100 * 2 


of Heaven. 


save me.’ 


OR ECCLESIASTICUS 


made his translation the ‘covenant of 
Phinehas ’ had come to an end. 

25-26. Three Detested Nations.—A frag- 
ment of a later addition. 

27-29. Subscription to the Book. 

_27. Read with Hebrew Wise instruc- 
tion and apt proverbs of Jeshua, the son 
of Eleazar, the son of Siva. 

29b. Read with Hebrew For the fear of 
the Lord is life. 

_LI. 1-12. A Prayer of Jesus, the Son of 
Sirach.—This title occurs in Greek, but 
not in Hebrew or Syriac. It is not a 
prayer in the sense of petition; but in the 
Jewish Church the characteristic notes of 
prayer are ‘praise and thanksgiving to 
God for mercies vouchsafed, the former 
element being emphasized by the dox- 
ology which concludes every prayer; 
actual petitions, though frequent, take a 
subordinate position’ (see further the 
present writer’s The Jewish Background 
of the Christian Liturgy, 52 f. {1925]). It 
will be seen that these characteristics are 
illustrated in the Prayer of Ben-Sira. 

I. In Hebrew the first and second 
Clauses are transposed. For God my 
Saviour Hebrew has ‘ God of my salva- 
tion,’ as in Ps 18 46, 25 5, 

1c. Read with Hebrew I will declare 
thy Name, O Strength of my life (cf. 
Ps 27"*). 

2. In Hebrew every clause of this verse 
re-echoes the Psalms; it varies in a number 
of minor particulars from Greek, so that 
it will be best to quote it in full: ‘ Thou 
hast redeemed my soul from death 

(Ps 49%, 55%, 561%), thou hast kept 
back my flesh from the Pit (Job 33 7), 
and from the power of Sheol hast thou 
delivered my feet (Ps 25 1, 49 15); thou 
hast rescued me (Ps 14471") from the 


slander of the people, from the scourge | 


of a slanderous tongue (Ps 15%), and 


from the lips of them that turn aside 


‘unto lies (Ps 404); thou hast been on 
my side against them that rose up against 
me (Ps 3%, 56%). . 


3a. and greatness of thy name does | 
it overloads the | 
| with prayer. 


not occur in Hebrew: 
clause. 
_. 3b. Read with Hebrew (slightly 
emended) Out of the snare of those that 
_ watch for my stumbling. 

3d. Hebrew ‘Out of .. . didst thou 


6a. Read with Hebrew And the arrows. 


? 


of a deceitful tongue (cf. Ps 52). The 
_ reference to a king in Greek is’ difficult 
_ to. account for; it may have been through 
_ a text corruption; or possibly it was an 


lanatory gloss, the writer thinking 
concrete case in which somebody; 


(ut. 


perhaps Ben-Sira himself, was slandered 
to the Seleucid ruler. 

7- Read with Hebrew And I turned 
about on every side . . . and I looked for 
one to uphold... 

8b. For thy working read with Hebrew 
his mercies. 

10. Read with Hebrew Yea, I cried, 
O Jehovah, my Father art thou (adding 
“For thou art the Hero of my salvation’), 
forsake me not in the day of trouble, in the 
day of waste and desolation. ; 

116. For with thanksgiving Hebrew 
Teads in prayer. 

It will be noticeu that this Psalm of 
Thanksgiving is saturated with the 
phraseology of the Psalms; e.g. 
Ps 138 ++: cf. Ps 88%. A point of special 
interest about it is that in phrases as 
well as words there are a number’ of 
parallels between it and the most impor- 
tant prayer of the Jewish Liturgy, called 
Shemoneh ‘Esveh (‘the Eighteen—Bene- 
dictions ’), which dates from long before 
Christian times. The questions of the 
authenticity and integrity of this Psalm 
cannot be dealt with here. It must suffice 
to say that, as a whole, it probably did 
not form part of the book as penned by 
Ben-Sira, but that it was inserted, in 
whole or in part, not very long after. 
69 differ slightly in structure from the 
rest, and may quite possibly have be- 
longed to the original book; the mention 
of the choice of the sons of Zadok for the 


i 


priesthood (*) necessitates a date prior 


to 153 B.c., because it was just about 
this time that the ancient high-priestly 
house was driven out by the powerful 
family of Tobias. The rest of the Psalm 
must be regarded as having been added 
later, but not much Jater. : 
. 13-30. A Poem describing how Ben- 
Sira acquired Wisdom, and sought to 
teach others. This poem is an acrostic, 
each verse beginning with the letters of 
| the Hebrew alphabet in their order. 
The Hebrew text is mutilated in parts. 
brew In my youth I made supplication 
14, 154, b are obliterated in Hebrew. 
15c. For I tracked her out read with 
Hebrew I learned wisdom. ; 
17. Read with Hebrew And her yoke 


do I give thanks. 
‘18. Hebrew is much mutilated here. 


face’ will IT not turn from her.’ 


ee fe 


13. For the last clause read with He- | 


was glorious unto me, and to my teacher — 


19. Greek seems to represent a different — 
text from our present Hebrew, which =~ 
reads ‘My soul longed for her, and my = 

Ta fhe 9 
‘next line the text is obliterated; but 
101 ' ie 


’ 
) 
*y 


7 
instead’ of what Greek has in 1%? 
Hebrew has these three lines: ‘ And for 


ever and ever I will not go astray from 
her. My hand opened her gates, and I 
entered unto her, and looked upon her.’ 

23. Read with Hebrew Turn in... 
The house of instruction, of which this 
is the earliest mention, is the technical 
name for a place (‘house’) where in- 
struction in the Law, Scriptures, Ethics, 
etc., was given. Great scholars had their 
“houses ’ to which their followers resorted 
for learning. 

26b. Read with Hebrew And her burden 
Jet your soul bear. 

26c. For this line Hebrew has the two 
following: ‘She is nigh unto them that 
seek her; and he that is intent (upon her) 
findeth her.’ 

28. Read with Hebrew (slightly 
emended) Hearken to my teaching, (though 
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ye be but) few, and much silver and gold 
will ye acquire thereby. 

29. The rendering of Greek seems to 
be due to a misunderstanding of Hebrew, 
which reads: May my soul delight in my 
Yeshibah, and ye shall not be put to shame 
in singing my praise. The Yeshibah (= 
‘ Academy ’) was a larger place of assembly 
than the Beth ha-Midrash. 

30. For before the time cometh He- 
brew has ‘ in righteousness.’ 

The overloaded subscription in Hebrew 
has evidently come from more than one 
hand; it runs: ‘ Blessed be Jehovah; and 
praised be his Name to generations. 
Thus far the words of Simeon the son of 
Jeshua‘, who is called Ben-Sira. The 
Wisdom of Simeon, the son of Jeshua‘, 
the son of Eleazar, Ben-Sira. May the 
Name of Jehovah be blessed from now 
and unto eternity.’ 


BARUCH 


By H. St. J. 


Contents.—The book falls into four 
‘portions: an introduction, followed by 
three liturgical sections—a general con- 

» fession, a sermon, and a series of canticles 

of consolation, 

é (1) Introduction (1 +14).—The book, we 
a are told, was written by Baruch in Baby- 
- lon at the time of the capture and con- 
_ flagration..of Jerusalem, and was read 
% _ by him to king Jehoiachin and the other 
___ Jewish captives previously deported from 
be Palestine. Moved by the reading, the 
exiles wept, fasted, and prayed, and made 
a collection of money, which they then 
sent to their brethren in Jerusalem, 
together with the book and a covering 
Ny letter, asking them (a) to purchase offer- 
Was ings and offer them upon the altar; (b) to 
_ pray for the life of their conquerors, 
_ Nabuchodonosor and his son Baltasar, in 
_ order that the exiles might find favour in 
haa their sight, and for the penitent exiles 
oe ae themselves; and (c) to read the accom- 
Arc panying book i in the Lord’s house ‘ on the 
* for“ a"), feast day and on [the] days of 
ieee assembly’ (literally ‘days of 
“season ’). 
CF wd?) A Form of General ceiieteion!— 
ead comprising (a) pure confession 
feat ie, 10). (0) a prayer for mercy (2 11-5), 


ough penitent, we are still in exile’ 
). As the covering letter mentions 
‘confession , “ae ine spo 7 of the 


-render her glory to ‘ another’ 


id leading up. to (c) a more poignant and | 
sonal petition, ending on the note, | 


THACKERAY 


exiles must end here; to it, without 
connecting links, are appended the follow- 
ing: 

(3) A Homily on Wisdom (3 *-4 *).— 
Why is Israel still in exile ? Because she 
has forsaken the fountain of wisdom. 
Learn where true wisdom is and is not to be 
found. Three types of men who have failed 
in the quest: the rich, the wise of this 
world, the mighty giants of old. Man has 
failed, but the omniscient creator of the 
boundless universe has found her. Wisdom 
indeed is none other than the Law that 
endureth for ever, of which Israel is the 
privileged recipient. The preacher appeals 
to Jacob to turn and lay hold on wisdom 
as revealed in the Law, and not to sur- 


blessings to an alien nation, and felicitates 
the race which can claim to be the sole 


| possessors of the knowledge of the will of 
(The text of this sermon is prob- =, 
ably, ‘ Let not the wise man glory,’ etc.: 


God. 


Jer-9.7° f.) 


(4) Seven Cantos of Condolation (45 “5, bd pn 


in the style of deutero-Isaiah, Pea) 
thus: — aaah Stee 


(r) 45. ‘Be of good cheer, my) 


eople’ Adaceehay °y 3 


Pp 
“(2) 471. ‘Be of good. cheer, O my | mother Zion to 


(3) 427. ‘Beot d cheer, Om PT ee 
Sah y | dr 


throught 
| seer, 


(4) qt «Be of good, cheer, O ) God’siesponse, ay 
| (3) (6) (7) 4, vie i 
102 a 


“A Jeru- 
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In the first three cantos the:notes of 
penitence and sorrow still mingle with 
expressions of comfort and hope; the last 
four are all consolation, promises to Jeru- 
salem of-retaliation on her foes with 
glorious visions of a return to Palestine 
under God’s leadership. 

Unhistorical Character of Narrative.— 
Various errors stamp the introductory 
narrative as unauthentic. Baruch, to our 
knowledge, was never in Babylon; he is 
last heard of in the Book of Jeremiah 
(43 *f.) as accompanying his master to 
Egypt, where he probably ended his days. 
Again, the writer is dependent on the Book 
of Daniel, and follows it in a manifest error 
in representing Belshazzar as the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar (11); the use of that 
book probably brings his date down to 
the Maccabean age. In his mention of 
the capture and the burning of Jerusalem 
as contemporaneous (1 ?), he has perhaps 
confused two distinct events, separated 
by an interval of ten years (2 K 25 }). 

Unity.—The work is clearly composite. 
It consists of two main parts, each com- 
prising two subdivisions. Part I (Intro- 
duction and Confession) is unmistakable 
prose; Part II (Homily and Consola- 
tions) is in the style of Hebrew poetry. 
These two parts show a diversity both of 
style and of tone. Thus, if we take the 
criterion of the Divine titles, we find that 
the word ‘ Lord’ occurs some 40 times in 
Part I, never in Part°II, which employs 


instead ‘God,’ ‘the eternal,’ ‘the holy 


one.’ With regard to tone, there’ is a 


‘difference of attitude towards Israel’s 


oppressors: in Part I the exiles exhort 


_ their brethren to pray for their Baby- 


jonian rulers, while Part II ends with 
fierce imprecations upon the foe. ‘The his- 


_ tory of the composition of the book can 


only be conjectured, but it seems probable 


that Part I once formed a distinct work, 


ic 


~to which the poems were subsequently 
- appended. The introduction (which con- 


‘tains later interpolations) leads-up to the 
Confession, and foreshadows nothing 
further (1 14, ‘to make confession’). That 
the ‘book’ sent’ by the exiles to their 


‘brethren at Jerusalem was limited to the 


Confession is further borne out by the 
oldest Latin version (b), which bridges the 


_ abrupt transition to Part II at 3 *® by the 
insertion of a sentence which suggests 
that the translator may have known 
Part I as a separate work: ‘ And when she 
_ [Jerusalem] had finished the book of the 


xiles’ prayer, the spirit accepted the voice 


tours The two poems, though 
by afew links, may be the work of 
+ ics ar x Maris c se i i s. ’ 


. two. 


t 
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separate hands.. Yet, composite as the 
book is, it has, as will appear, been welded 
into a whole with a unity of its own; 
the editor who added the poems incorpo- 
rated the older work in a larger scheme. 

Original Language.—Part I is un- 
doubtedly a translation from Hebrew. 
In 3 4 the phrase ‘ the dead Israelites ’ is 
an error due to misreading of the Hebrew 
‘men of Israel’ (the two words are, in- 
distinguishable in an unvocalized text), 


and other peculiarities in vocabulary (e.g. 


the Greek words translated ‘ oblation,’ 
1/°, ‘multitude,’ 22°) and syntax point 
to the same conclusion, 
Syro-hexaplar, or Syriac version of 
Origen’s text of the Septuagint, expressly 
notes that three phrases in» 11’. and 24 
are ‘ not in the Hebrew ’; the validity of 
this evidence has, however, been dis- 
puted. Whether Part II is also derived 
from a Semitic original is more difficult 
to determine. The originality of the Greek 
of the second poem has been supported 


e 


Moreover, the , 


by the apparent dependence of the con- . 


cluding verses (4 °° ff.) on the extant 
Greek versioh of the Psalms of Solomon; 
and indications of translation are. not, 
conspicuous as in Part I. But even here 
there is one phrase (5 ®, ‘ borne as a royal 
throne ’ for ‘ borne as ov a royal throne ’) 
which it is difficult to explain except as 
a literal version of the Hebrew; and. the: 
characteristic parallelism of Hebrew 
poetry is well marked throughout both 
poems, The dependence of Part II on 
the Greek Psalter of Solomon is analogous 
to the dependence of Part I on Greek 


versions of Jeremiah and Daniel; the — 


translator seems to have availed himself 
of earlier versions... A.Hebrew original 
may therefore probably be assumed for. 


the whole book, . pa 


' Design for Liturgical Use.—The book 


‘| is expressly stated to be designed for 


liturgical, use, on certain occasions not 


precisely defined. The exiles write (114); | 


‘And ye shall read this book which we 
| have sent unto you,.to make confession  _—v 


in the house of the Lord, upon the day 


assembly’ ‘(literally ‘season’). | 
vision is here made for a double use. of 
the book: (a) on a feast day; (b) on a 
series of days. 
Latin version reads: ‘at legetis librum 
quem misimus ad vos in domo Domini in 


| of the feast and upon the days of solemn ~ 


Pro- | 


tds 


But an important old 


die sollenni’; here provision is made for _ 
the use of the book on one ‘solemn day’ | 


only. This shorter and probably older ~ 


text bears out what has been. said as to — ait 
the composite nature of the book, and ye 
| suggests that there have been two. stages 


cso 


« — 


- ment:. 


is “drawn ‘from ‘Jer 8-g ~ A 
Soh, (ending. 9 93 f.,‘ Let not 


eh ‘ete.). 
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in its history. A shorter work designed 
for reading on a single annual festival has 
been expanded to adapt it for serial use 
during a particular season in the Jewish 
Church calendar, The ‘ season’ intended 
can be identified with some certainty; 
the festival is less easy to fix. 

The Season of the 9th Ab.—The oth 
of Ab (approximately our July) was the 
traditional date of the double burning of 
« the Temple: on that same date, it was said, 
Solomon’s temple was burnt by the Baby- 
lonians and, some six and a half centuries 
later, Herod’s temple was burnt by the 
Romans. The fast for the first catastrophe 
was observed, along with other fasts for 
the national calamities of that time, 
throughout the exile (Zech 7 °, 8 18, ‘ the 
fast of the fifth month ’); with the return 
from exile and the rebuilding of the temple 
it was possibly discontinued (ib. 7 *), but 
the second catastrophe afforded an over- 
powering stimulus to its revival on an 
extended scale. It was probably shortly 
rafter A.D. 70 that the cycle of sabbaths 
was instituted, of which the 9th Ab was 
the pivot: the fast was preceded by three 
sabbaths of punishment or penitence, and 
followed by seven sabbaths of consola- 
tion. We owe our knowledge of this 
cycle mainly to the so-called Pesikta (or 
‘ Book of Selections’) of Rab Kahana, 
a series of homilies on the lessons for the 
principal feasts and fasts in the Jewish 
calendar. 

Now the framework of Baruch curiously 
fits this cycle. Both cycle and book 
have for their cardinal theme the burning 
of the temple; both begin with penitence 
and end with consolation; in both the 
' penitential and consolatory portions are 
connected respectively with passages from 
Jeremiah and deutero-Isaiah; lastly, to 
the seven sabbaths of consolation corre- 
spond seven cantos of consolation in 
Baruch, while, though this cannot be 
pressed, the confession in Baruch falls 
into three sections, answering to the 
three sabbaths of penitence. 


The parallelism may be shown thus: 
Tue As Cyce. _ Barucu. 


3 sabbaths of punish- 
lessons drawn 
aoe Jer I and 2, Ist Ts 


ro A general Con- 
fession in 3 sections: 
largely based -on pas- 
“Sages in Jeremiah. 
“The oth base lesson 3 9-4 ¢: 
sermon on true 
wisdom (based -ap- 


the: ‘wise’ man loys: arently on the text 
‘ ; ; : er 9 23), 

Pa , Readi sles sear ~ ~ Material paced on: 

a ae pt: 
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(b) Passages not usu- (6) The — deutero- 

ally read. canonical Wis- 
(c) Lamentations. dom of Ben 
(ad) Jeremiah (threat- Sira. 


ening passages). 


5-5 9—7 cantos of con 
solation: 
semi - penitential: 
mother Zion speaks. 
all consolation: 
God’s response. 


47 sabbaths of consola- 
tion: 
3 in the month of Ab 3 
(fasting continued). 
4in the month of Elul 
(advent of the New 


Year), ; 
Lessons based on Based on _ deutero- 
deutero-Isaiah, be- Isaiah: 
ginning: 
(i.}401. ‘Comfort ye 48 (i.)‘ Be of good 
my people.’ cheer, my 
people.’ 

*(i1.) 49 ¥4. 4°71 (ii.) 

(iii.) 54 22. 427 (iii.) 

(iv.)5122.‘I, even I, 4% (iv.)‘He that 
am your named thee 
comforter.’ will comfort 

Doom of op- thee.’ 
pressor; re- Doom of op- 
prisals. pressor; re- 

prisals. 


(v.). ; 

(vi.) Zion’s bright- 
ness shown to 
the world. 


(v.) 542. ; 436 
(vi.) 601, Zion’s bright- 51 
ness draws 
the nations. 
*(vii.) 61 2°, 5 5 (vii.). 


The particular feast day intended in the 
exiles’ letter (1 14) is uncertain. The con- 
fession which follows seems more suitable 
to a-fast than to a feast; but neither the 
Greek word nor its Hebrew equivalent 
(hag) will bear that sense, and the vaguer 
dies sollennis of the Latin is the normal 
term for a festivals and is not equivalent 
to jejunium. But the Jewish calendar 
contained one day which ranked alike as 


feast and fast, and meets the requirements - 


—that of the New Year. Perhaps we may 
go further. It has been conjectured, 
with much probability, that the date 
contained in 1%, ‘the toth of Sivan’ 
(where the Syriac has the important 
variant, ‘the roth of Nisan’), is a mis- 
placed gloss on 1 14; the two readings are 
guesses at the occasion which the writer 
left undefined, and the Syriac seems to 
have preserved the correct interpretation, 
The Palestinians kept their New Year 
feast in the autumn, but the Babylonians, 


from whom they borrowed it, kept it in — 


the spring, during the opening days of 
Nisan. Our book appears to have origin- 


ated in the eastern dispersion (see below), — 


where the old Babylonian custom may 
have been retained. The exiles’ request 


for prayers for their rulers (1 “) favours — 


this suggestion; for at the Babylonian 


feast the fate of the king’s life for the ; 
coming year was believed to be. hiciae 


mined. 


e The jase ae these 
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Date.—The. book, as we. have seen, is 
composite, and has passed through more 
than one edition. The date of the final 
edition can be approximately.determined ; 
the earlier history is obscure. On several 
grounds Part II (3 %-end) cannot be 
earlier than the last quarter of the first 
century A.D. (i.) The concluding cantos 
(4°° ff.) are apparently dependent on the 
Greek version of the Psalms of Solomon; 
that indicates a date not earlier than 
c. A.D. 50. (ii.) The oppressor sq fiercely 
denounced, whose city is to be burnt and 
desolated in reprisal for the fate of Jeru- 
salem (4 *°°55), can be no other than Rome; 
the verses reflect the Jewish thirst for 
vengeance after A.D. 70. (iii) The preced- 
ing homily also appears to hint at: the 
destruction of the Temple: the true house 
of. God is the broad universe (3 74), the 
Law remains for ever (though the Temple 
is gone, 41); and then follows an-un- 
mistakable allusion to Christianity, the 
rival religion which is beginning to appro- 
priate the privileges of Judaism (4 °*). 

To fix the date of Part I is more diffi- 
cult. The question turns mainly on the 
relation of the General Confession {1 }5- 
3%) to the Book of Daniel, and to the 
Septuagint version of Jeremiah, and on the 
- correctness of the view which identifies 
Nabuchoedonosor and his son Baltasar 
(r**) with Vespasian and Titus. The 
Confession appears to make use of a 
Greek version of Dan 9; this would imply 
a date not earlier than the end of the 


and century B:c., but it has been main- 


tained that Baruch here uses, not Daniel, 
but an ancient form: of prayer which has 


been incorporated in Daniel. Besides the 


parallels with Daniel; there are numerous 
parallels with the LXX of Jeremiah, and 
here Baruch presents such marked: re- 


semblances to the.style of the second of | 
the two translators of that book as to’ 
suggest: identity of hands, i.e. that the | 
Confession in Baruchwas already attached | 
- to the Hebrew Jeremiah when that work : 


was translated into: Greek: Imitation 
will hardly account forall the pheno- 
mena (see J.T.S., IV, 261; the writer 
here reverts to his former view, which he 


was inclined to abandon, Septuagint and | 


been its: earlier history, the book in its 
final form seems to have been compiled 
in the neighbourhood of Palestine, prob- 
ably in. N. Syria.. Kneucker’s view that 
‘Babylon’ means Rome, and that the 
work is of Roman origin, is most improb- 
able; all indications point to the East. 
The origin of the cycle of sabbaths. is 
traced either to. Babylon or to Palestine; 
that of the Pesikta, which uses it, either to 
Palestine or to a neighbouring community 
of the Dispersion. The book makes use of 
a Palestinian production like the Psalter 
of Solomon, and possibly of a Greek 
version of Daniel allied to that cited by 
the writers of the NT. The only record of 
the liturgical use of the work comes from 
the region of Syria and Mesopotamia (see 
next paragraph). 

Evidence for Liturgical. Use.— Jerome 
states that the Hebrews neither read nor 
even possessed our book (apud Hebraeos 
nec legitur nec habetur, Prol. to trans. of 
Jeremiah); but he was referring to Pales- 
tinian practice only, We have, on the 
contrary, two pieces of evidence showing 
that, about the time when Jerome wrote 
this, Baruch was actually being used in 
Jewish worship by the Dispersion in 
Upper Syria. (1) The author of the 
Apostolic Constitutions (latter part of the 


4th century) writes: ‘ For even now onthe © 


1oth of the month Gorpicus they [the 
Jews] assemble and read the Lamenta- 


[here he quotes Lam 4 2°] and Baruch in 
which is: written [here he quotes’ Bar 
3 9537]; and when they read they wail.and 
lament, as they suppose for the desolation 
wrought by. Nebuchadnezzar, but in 
reality they involuntarily rehearse the 
mourning which will hereafter befall 
them. ’—-namely, at the second coming of 
Christ. The parallel passage. in the 
Didascalia Apostolorwm, an: older. work 


used :by the author.of the Constitutions, . 
names as the day of the Jews’ mourning 
the 9th of Ab, and says nothing about © 


Baruch, mentioning only the reading of 
Lamentations; These statements cannot 
here be discussed; it must suffice to: say 
that the roth Gorpizus (in the Syro- 
Macedonian calendar) and the 9th of Ab 


’ tions of Jeremiah in which it. is said . 


(in the Hebrew calendar), mentioned by 
the respective writers, are. probably 
identical; Josephus and some rabbinical _ 
authorities dated the double burning of © 


| ‘Jewish Worship, 87). Kneucker’s identifi- 
cation of the Babylonian monarchs with | 
-Vespasian and ‘Titus, though attractive, 
- creates difficulties, and brings the dates of 
_ Parts I'and II too close together: The | the Temple on the roth, not the gth of 
_.. Confession appears'to be the nucleus.ofthe'| Ab. (2) Ina PalmSundaysermonascribed 
"book; and to have been attached:to the | toEphraimSyrus,butprobablyofarather = 
Hebrew Jeremiah before the-beginning of | later date, the preacher, in the course of =~ 
 oureras | ca ediatribe.on the Jews, refers to a, fast es 
Place of Writing.—Whatever:may have: ‘being held ‘simultaneously. by them, in at 
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which they are represented as singing a 
portion of our book: ‘To-day let the 
synagogue sing this song among the 
people: “ He hath brought upon.me a great 
mourning: the Lord hath left me desolate, 
-and the Lord hath forgotten that I am 
his heritage, and hath reckoned me as a 
stranger and as a widow that is bereaved ”’’ 
(cf. Bar 4% 1% 19; Select Works of St. 
Ephrem in the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers, 1847, 61 ff.) Palm Sunday at 
the time and place when this sermon was 
delivered would approximately coincide 
with the 1oth of Nisan; this Syriac homily 
thus remarkably confirms the interpreta- 
tion given above of the Syriac variant 
“on the roth of Nisan’ in Bar 1. Here, 
then, we have positive evidence for the 
liturgical use of portions: of Baruch by 
Syrian Jews both on the oth (or roth) of 
Ab and at the spring New Year. 

From the same region we have evidence 
for the reading of the book in the Christian 
services; the Syro-hexaplar indicates the 
points at which the lessons began and 
ended. 

- I, 1. And these are the words, etc. 
After Jer 291. Baruch’s genealogy is here 
traced back beyond his grandfather, 
Mahseiah, the oldest ancestor named in 
Jer (32). ; 

2. A vague date. Jerusalem was first 
captured by Nebuchadnezzar in 597 Bic., 
‘and again captured and burnt by Nebu- 
zaradan in 587 B.C.; the fifth year should 
apparently be reckoned from the latter 
date. No month is named, but probably 
the words ‘in the fifth month’ have 
dropped out of the text (cf. 2 K 25%). 
On the seventh of the month. So 2 K 258, 
‘but in Jer 52 12on the tenth; the anniver- 
sary of the double burning of the temple 
by Babylonians and Romans was. ulti- 
mately kept on the 9th of the month (Ab). 

4. The river Sud. Unknown. The 
“Syriac has ‘ the river of Sur’; D and R 
in Hebrew are constantly confused. If 
‘these words’ were inserted in the later 
edition of Baruch they may give a clue 
‘to the place where it was produced; at 
- Sura on the Upper Euphrates, south ‘of 
Edessa, there was an important academy 
of Jewish learning c..A.D.200, and perhaps 
. earlier. Other indications point to this 
» region (see Introduction). 
_ 47. Joakim. Unknown to the Biblical 
_ Marrative; Seraiah was the chief priest 
Mie 587 B.c. (2K 25 38; Jer 52 4). 


Temple vessels before the time of Cyrus 
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. literally ‘. . 


8. He, i.e. Baruch. ’ & further departure | 
icity ‘the Biblical ‘story, which knows 
_ nothing of any return of the captured | 


were denounced for predicting their early 
restoration, Jer271*, 28%), or of the 
making of other vessels by king Zedekiah. 
the tenth day of Sivan. The Syriac has 

‘the tenth of Nisan.’ Both texts are prob- 
ably misplaced glosses on 14, guesses at 

‘the day of the feast’ there unspecified 
(see Introduction). 

10-14. The letter of the exiles in Baby- 
lon to Jerusalem conveying the money 
collected and the book of confession to 
be used jn worship. 

11, After Jer 29’, where the prophet 
directs the exiles to pray for Babylon; 
cf. Ezr61°, where Darius makes pro- 
vision for the returned exiles to ‘ pray for 
the life of the king and of his sons.’ 
Baltasar. Belshazzar, son of Nabonidus, 
not, as incorrectly stated here and in 
Daniel, son of Nebuchadnezzar. As the 
days . «. earth. From Dt 117; cf. 
Ps 89 #8; Ecclus 45 3°. 

12. will give us strength: Ps 29%. 
Lighten our eyes. Cf. 314, ‘the light of the 
eyes, and Ps19*. Under the shadow. 
Metaphor taken from the tree in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream (Dan 4 3”). 

14. This book: i.e., as shown by the 
purpose indicated, ‘ to make confession,’ 
Bar 1-3% The day of the feast: 
perhaps the feast of the spring New Year. ~ 
And on the days of the solemn assembly: 
. of season,’ i.e. of the season 
mentioned in 2. The words, which are 
omitted in one old Latin version, were 
probably added when the work was re- 
edited in an enlarged form, including 
Part II. The days are the 9th Ab and the 
sabbaths preceding and following it cee 
Introduction). 

15-III. 8. A form of General Confession, 
including (a) the confession proper (todah), 
115-219 and (6) the prayer for mercy 
(tehinnah), 214-38 The first half, down 
46) 2) fais modelled on Dang, or pos-. 
sibly on an older prayer incorporated in 
‘Daniel; large use is also made of Jere- 
miah, which forms the basis of the latter 


half of the prayer, from 2 2° onwards, ‘and 


occasional use of Deuteronomy, 
15. Dang’; the, sehen is repeated 
below (2 §). ‘ 
16. and’ to our priests Meay progheat, ae, 
The: spiritual leaders of the nation, not 


named in Daniel, are here, as in Jer 32°?, e 


included in the general denunciation. —.. 

19. Based, excepting the final clause, 
on Dt 9 7, dealt unadvisedly. The Greek - 
means ° “ acted off-hand ’ or ‘on the spur 
of the’ moment’; but: the ‘Hebrew may : 
have» contained ithe wordy: 


smuphad: tos, “hastened.” . 


’ 
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20. After Dt 29 2°. 

22. to serve: literally ‘ to work for’ (so 

BiH \siak rendering of a Hebrew word, which 
means both ‘to work’>and ‘to serve,’ 
} characteristic of the Greek translator of 
_ the .second half of Jeremiah (see Intro- 


_ duction). 
Il. 1; 2. After Dan 9 !2 f. 
, 2. to bring ... . such as. Omitted by 


the oldest MS. (cod: B) and perhaps an 
insertion from Dan g 12; in which case the 
_ ‘verse should begin, ‘ There hath never 
happened,’ etc. . 
3-6. The model in Dang at which runs 
straight on, ‘ As it is written in the law of 

- Moses, all this evil is come upon us’ 
_ ~(=Bar 2%"), is broken by the insertion 
of these verses, which, however, appear 
to be a translation from the Hebrew and 
to belong to the original edition of Baruch. 
, 3. Such cannibalism had been threat- 
ened in the law (Lev 267°; Dt 28 5) and 
by Jeremiah (19 °). It is not recorded as 
. having occurred at the Babylonian siege 
of Jerusalem (see, however, Lam 4 }°); 
but Josephus, in his account of the Roman 
siege, describes with horror such an inci- 
dent as an unheard-of thing, unrecorded 
either among Greeks or barbarians (Bell. 

fied. Nisei ng fi). 
4. In the style of the Greek version of 
Jer 42:18 (and 32 7). 

5. cast down. . . exalted: literally‘ below 
and not above’; a reversal of the promise 
Bain Dt 28a? (3 the head and not the tail 
_... above.and not beneath ds, 
F 6. The refrain of Dan ie 
Py. (an, 1). / 
7. The best MSS. insert a second rela- 

-tive pronoun; with this text the verse 
must be connected with *, and be trans- 
lated ‘ (according to) what the Lord hath 
pronounced against us, (namely) all these 
evils which have come upon us. 


=~." 


zepented 


8-10 follow Dan 91*f., '° except that 


eee ral) the works which he hath com- 

manded us’ replaces ‘ all his works which 

_ he doeth’; the penitents emphasizé the 
righteousness of the commandments which 
_ they have neglected. _ 
Pee TT DLL ese Phe 


supplication ’ (29) or 


prayer for mercy. ‘ Deliver us from captiv-. 


; » Hy not for our sake, but for thine own, that 
_. the whole world may recognize thy power 
_and that we who, though in deep anguish, 

ate still alive, may praise thee.’ The 
prayer includes two free. paraphrases of 
Spgueentese from ‘the. prophets’ and 
_‘ Moses’; appeal i is made from the threat 


to} 


| offerings (1 1° 44). The writer of Part II,’ 


f the prophets (83); feencpledec to | : 
ust, to th | the lawgiver (2°35) begins with a: ‘para- 
“Dan 9 ‘stil “remains ‘the Me 
Le 7 ; =a | reverts He pcrerhienenees of bets cia baie 
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13. for we are but a few left. From 
jer 42. 

15. Israel and his posterity replaces ’ thy 
city and thy people’ in Dan 9! 

16. look down... house: Dt 2615, 

17. the dead. Cf. Ps 115" f., ‘The dead 
praise not the Lord,’ etc. 

18. The verse is dependent on Dt 28 %°, 

‘ there shall be no rest for the sole ofthy 
foot: but the Lord shall give thee there a 
trembling heart and failing of eyes and 
a pining of soul ’—a parallel which indi- 
cates an error in Baruch, the Greek trans. 
lator having misread his Hebrew original. 
that is greatly vexed : literally ‘vexed for 
the greatness’; the Hebrew probably had 
we havegel (‘and the foot’); the translator 
misread this as ‘al-hagodel (‘upon the 
greatness’). Restore But the soul of him 
that is vexed and the leg which goeth, 
etc. the hungry soul. So Aquila read 
“famished’ for ‘pining’ (soul) in Dt , 
loc. cit. 

19. the righteousness. Rather the right- 
gous acts. Here the confession in Daniel 
ends; the remainder of the exiles’ al fa 
is mainly based on Jeremiah. 

21-23. A paraphrase of various passages 


in Jeremiah (27 AA hh 33 10 £,an8 ey 
ascribed to ‘ the prophets ’ in eget 
23. from without J. The Hebrew 


doubtless had behusoth, ‘in the streets of © 
(Jerusalem),’ a word. constantly misread 
by the Greek translator of Jeremiah as — 
bahus, ‘ outside.’ 

24. made good thy words: Bar2! 
(after Dan 9 !*).. the prophets: another - 
generalization; the reference is to Jer 8}, 
with the substitution of ‘place’ for 

“ graves.’ 

25. An extension to others of the doom 
pronounced on Jehoiakim alone (Jer 36 **); Maes: 
pestilence. The Greek word apostole is 
that rendered in the NT ‘apostleship?’ 
literally a‘ sending out,’ itis here strangely Reset 
used, as in Jeremiah LXX, as the equiva- ae 
lent of the Hebrew deber, ‘ pestilence,’ ap- re 
parently meaning ‘a visitation’ (of God). 
26. the house... thy name: Jer32%4, > 
3415. laid waste, The Greek has merely 
‘hast thou made as itis thisday,’avague 
phrase not implying totaldestruction;the 
exiles assume that there is stilla building  —_ 
available for worship and an altar. for — : 


after the events of A.D..70, would probably be 
have used a stronger expression. 


- 27 ff. The exiles turn. from ‘ ines 


prophets * to the more merciful promises _ a 


of ‘Moses.’ The passage attributed to — 


phrase of: verses in Deuteronomy, b 
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28. in the day, etc. Cf. Dt 27 *°. 

29. A loose allusion to Dt 28 %, ‘ Ye 
shall be left few in number . . , because thou 
didst not hearken unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God.’ this very great multitude. 
The Greek has picturesquely ‘ this great, 
numerous buzzing (crowd).’ The noun 
bombesis, ‘ buzzing,’ found here only (the 
cognate verb is used in Jer LXX), repre- 
sents a Hebrew hamon, which means a 
‘murmur’ (especially of a crowd) and 
then the crowd itself. 

30. The promise of liberation in conse- 
quence of penitence in exile is based on 
Dt 30! ff. 

31. they shall know... Lord. Ezekiel’s 
characteristic phrase. . will give them a 
heart and ears: a gift once denied (Dt 
29 *). 

32. praise mein... their captivity. Cf. 
37. The lesson of praisegiving in adversity 
is the prerequisite to release. 

34 f. Reminiscences of Jer 30 %, 29 8, 
32 4°, 31 33, 

III. 1-8. A closing impassioned appeal, 
‘Though penitent we are stifl in exile.’ 

I. troubled spirit: Ps 143%, 61 *. 
‘Troubled’ should rather be Janguid 
or listless (from exhaustion); the verb 
(akedian) is the parent of the word 
“accidie,’ the besetting temptation of the 
medieval saint. 

2. for thou art...mercy upon us. The 
repeated muiserere, with the preceding 
words, is omitted, probably accidentally, 
by our oldest MS. 

3. sittest as king for ever. Cf. Ps 29 1°, 

‘The Lord sitteth as king for ever,’ and 
for the contrast between God and man 
Ps go ‘ ff., 102 24, j 

4. the dead Israelites. The margin 
indicates the error of the Greek translator 
who confused two Hebrew words indistin- 
guishable in an unvocalized text.. A clear 
proof that this portion of Baruch had a 
Hebrew original; cf. 2 18. 

5. at this time or ‘season,’ i.e. the 
special occasion for which this General 
Confession is designed (1 14). 

7- put thy fear in our hearts: Jer 32 *°. 
The marginal readings in this verse should 
be followed. 

'..8, for a reproach ... penalty. After 
Jer 42 18. 
Ill. 9-IV. 4. A homily on the theme, 


‘ 


"Where shall wisdom be found ? (cf. Job 28). 


_ Probably it was designed for the 9th Ab, 
and its text was taken from the close of 
the second lesson for that day, Jer 9 2% 


(‘Let not the wise man glory,’ etc.), with 
_ itsthree types of the vainglorious: the wise, | 


the strong, 
these three 


~f 


the rich. The preacher takes 
classes successively, the rulers 
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and the rich (3 '*?!), the worldly-wise 
(2 f.), the strong (263%), and shows how 
all have failed in the quest; note the re- 
peated refrain in #% 2% 27, True wisdom 
is to be found only in the Law; Israel is 
urged to cherish her precious privileges 
and not to surrender them to others. 
The preacher makes large use of Job and 
of the apocryphal wisdom of Ben Sira 
(Ecclesiasticus), because these were among 
the few books the study of which was 
permitted on the fast day. The whole ’ 
should be compared with St. Paul’s 
discourse on false and true wisdom in 
1 Cor 1 18-2 >. 

9. Hear, O Israel. Recalling the Shema 
(Dt 64 ff., ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord ’), the customary preface 
to a discourse on solemn occasions in the 
Synagogue. 

10. The preacher takes up the penitents’ 
closing words (‘ We are yet in captivity,’ 
8), and asks them to consider what is the 
reason for their condition. waxen old. 
Cf. Ps 68 LXX, ‘I have waxed old 
among all mine enemies’; the words sug- 
gest a much longer period of captivity 
than the four or five years mentioned in 
the Introduction (1 2). 

10 f. defiled, etc. Cf. Ps 88 35. 

12. The answer is supplied by Jer 2%, 
‘ They have forsaken me, the fountain of 
living waters.’ A similar question and 
answer occur in the lesson for the 9th Ab 
(Jer 9 1? f.), ‘ Who is the wise man?... 
wherefore is the land perished? ... 
Because they have forsaken my law.’ 

13. for ever: lit. ‘ (for) the age,’ as in 
3°, another link with the closing para- 
graph of the Confession. 

14. Anechoof Pr 814, 316, The preacher 
has his three categories in mind: the wise, 
the strong, the rich; length of days being 
parallel with riches in Pr3%*. the light 
of the eyes. Cf. in the exiles’ letter, 
‘lighten our eyes’ (1 12). 

15. Who hath found ...? After. 
Job 2812-29, “her treasuries: Pr 24; cf. 
also Col2* (the words of a compatriot 
who was happier than our author in his 
quest). 

16-21. Here the preacher passes to the 
three types of men named in his text, and 
first the rich. With them are linked the 
princes (‘the rulers of this age,’ 1 Cor 
2.8) and, as intermediate between the 
rich and the wise, the skilled metal-workers 
and craftsmen who minister to the rich. 
A second and third generation have come 
and gone and failed to find wisdom. 


16f. ruled the beasts . . . had their ; 
pastime with the fowls. 
Nebuchadnezzar, whose lordship over the 
108 ‘ te =8% : a i ie +5 


Alluding to 
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beasts of the field and the fowls of the air 
was perhaps proverbial (see Jer 27 °; 
Dan 2 *8; Judith 11’). In the two last 
passages he appears as the protector of 
the beasts; here, like his predecessor 
Nimrod, as the mighty hunter. The 
monarch for whose life the exiles besought 
their brethren’s prayers (1 !*) is here an 
example of the futility of earthly greatness. 
hoarded up: Ps 39°, wherein men trust: 
Ps 49 ® (a Psalm very similar in tone to 
this sermon) and Mk 10 *4 (RV text). 

18. past finding out: vainly rivalling in 
their cleverness Him whose understanding 
is indeed past finding out (Is 40 #8 LXX). 

20. seen the light: a characteristic 
phrase of Job (31°, etc.); yet they are 
fated to join the generation of their 
fathers who ‘shall never see the light’ 
(Ps 49 **). 

21. their way. The marginal reading, 
though weakly supported, is probably 
right. 

22 f. Secondly, the worldly wise. The 
examples of earthly wisdom are confined 
to the eastern (Biblical) world; Greek 
learning is ignored. Teman: a district in 
Edom proverbial for its sages (Jer 49’, 
“Is wisdom no morein Teman ?’), and the 
home of Job’s counsellor, Eliphaz. 

23. Agar: a general term for Arabia. 
Merran and Teman. The repetition of 
Teman is improbable; read Midian and 
Tema, and cf. Job 6, ‘ the caravans of 
Tema.’ Aramaic inscriptions ‘ testify to 
the existence of a highly developed culture 
among the- ancient Arabs of Tema’ 
(Encyc.-Bibl. s.v.). in the land. Rather 
‘on the earth ’ (cf. '* 7°); there is a con- 
trast throughout between the wisdom of 
earth, ‘ of this age,’ and the true wisdom 
(cf. 1 Cor 1 ?° ff.). 

24 f. The third category, the strong, is 
introduced by an exclamation on the 
boundless immensity of the house of God, 
here apparently meaning the universe 
(cf. 218, ‘thy holy house’ =heaven). 

- Civcumspice the preacher seems to Say; 
-God’s house is not the ruined temple, 
- put the broad universe (cf. the retort of 
- the Jewish leaders to the exhortations 
of Titus during the last siege: ‘ the world 
is a better temple for God than this one,’ 
Jos., B.J., V, xi, 2). his possession, or 
with another reading (the alteration of 
one vowel), ‘his creation’; cf. Ecclu 
4617, “a boundless creation.” _ : 
- 26-28. Ashis example of the strong men 


the preacher selects the primeval giants — 


(rir. 


26. There: in this mighty universe, 
possibly alluding to folklore concerning 
the giants’ birthplace. 

27. did not God choose. Cf. Ecclus 
167, ‘He was not pacified toward 
(Hebrew, ‘did not: bear’] the giants of 
old, who revolted in their strength,’ with 
1 Cor 1 *6 ff. (not the wise, the strong, 
the highborn, but the foolish, the weak, 
the lowborn ‘ did God choose,’ the last 
words being thrice repeated. 

29 f. Wisdom was not brought down 
from heaven by the progenitors of the 
giants, nor has man ascended thither and 
secured it. The verses are based on 
Dt 30}*f., but with a different applica- 
tion (Deuteronomy says there is no need to 
search far for what is nigh, Baruch there 
is no use in searching far); but the idea. 
had become proverbial; cf. the words of 
Agur in Pr30%, ‘I have not learned 
wisdom . . . Who hath ascended up into 
heaven and descended ?’ 

30. for choice gold; Job 28 » ff. 

31. Concludes the negative side of the 
sermon; cf. Job 28 1% 

32-IV. 4. But the omniscient creator of 
the universe has found her and given her 
to Israel. Wisdom is no other than the 
Law; let us hold fast our blessed privi- 
lege. The preacher’s peroration is modelled 
on Job 28, 38, and Ecclus 24 (the praise 
of wisdom). 

32. he that knoweth . . . found her out: 
Job 28 #7 f. LXX. prepared... for ever- 
more: Ps 78 ®.  four-footed beasts : 
Gen 1*4f.; there is a latent contrast 
between the creator and the ‘ lords’ of the 
beasts (3 1°). 

33. sendeth forth ... goeth: Job 38% 
(of the lightning). obeyed... with fear. 
Rather . . . with trembling (Job 1b. *4— 
LXX). 

34. The stars are the morning stars of 
Job 38 ”, and their ‘ watches ’ come from 
Ecclus 43 °f.; but the author adds. a 
beauty of his own to this picture of these 


outposts of the celestial army answering _ 


Adsumus to their names. 
35 ff. After Dt 33 7° LXX (‘There is 
none like the God of the beloved one,’ 


Hebrew ‘ of Jeshurun ’) and Ecclus 24° ff, 
(‘ Let thy tabernacle bein Jacobandthine = 


inheritance in Israel. . 
established in Sion’). ee 

37. The verse, which is often quoted by 
the Fathers as a witness to the doctrine 


. and so was 1 


_of the Incarnation, is suspected of being © oe 


a Christian interpolation. But it is in 


keeping with the context, with the passage _ ae 


or Nephilim, renowned in Hebrew folk- 
 jJore (Gen 6* LXX; Nu 13 *f., for their 
stature; Ezek 322”; and for their downfall 

_ Ecclus 16 7; Wisd 14°; 3 Mac2‘). — nr 
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from Ecclus, on which it is based, and : 
_with Rabbinic teaching, according to 
| which the Torah pre-existed with God Pk 


IF Ye women. 
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long before its promulgation to mankind 
(Weber, Jidische Theologie, ed. 2, 15). 

IV. 1, Cf. Ecclus 24) 7%, whére the per- 
sonified Wisdom is identified with the 
Torah with the same abruptness. the law 
that endureth for ever. ‘Of the: holy 
Scriptures the Law alone will continue for 
ever’ (Weber ib. }®}-with other Rabbinic 
parallels). to life... shall die: Pros °° f. 

2. Turn: Hos 144, ‘O Israel, return 
...’ (another lesson read on the 9th of 
Ab). ~ take hold: Pr 4. 

3. A veiled allusion to Christ and the 
growth of Christianity. The Christians 
were already appropriating the Greek Old 
Testamentfor their own purposes and were 
soon to appeal to this very book (3 °”). 

4. Happy are we: Dt337*. The things 
that are pleasing.... The race has not 
lost its proud claim to be the sole posses- 
sors of the knowledge of God's will 
(Rom 248, ‘ knowest the will:’). 

5-20. The first of the seven cantos of 
consolation with which the book closes, 
designed to fit the cycle of seven sabbaths 
of consolation following the 9th Ab (see 
Introduction). A prefatory word from 
the seer or preacher, reiterating the reason 
for Israel’s captivity (°°), is followed by 
Mother — s first address to her children 
(2° 20 

5. ‘Be of good cheer, my people. After 
Is 401, ‘Comfort ye my people’ (the 
lesson for the first sabbath of consolation) ; 
the verb, which in the Hebrew is transi- 
_ tive, being here, as in the Vulgate, con- 
- solamini, taken as_ intransitive. the 
memorial of Israel, i.e. Israel the remem- 
bered one. Israel had forgotten God (§), 
but He had not forgotten her (**), is the 
pervading thought of these opening 
~ cantos. 


6. Ye were sold: Is 501, 52%. Josephus 


mentions the selling of vast numbers of. 


_ the inhabitants and of the territory of the 
Jews in the Roman war Be Jc} lpr; 
PINE ix, 3, VII, vi, 6 
7 f. After. Dt 32 1*18, but in place of 
‘the Rock that begat thee . . God that 
gave thee birth’ (LXX, ‘brought thee 


up’), Israel has here two-nurses or in- 


_ structors: the infant was reared by the 


_ Eternal Father, and trained by Mother 


Zion. 

Rather ‘ Me cities’ (or 
“neighbours ”); cf. 124; and inthe 
“Say unto the cities of Judah, 


er daughter cities, perhaps also the sur- 
rounding Syrian and. other foreign cities, 
which have escaped Pie rados a are 

oe the exiles. i ee | 
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hy i ~ lesson - for the corresponding sabbath. 
ony ES 49 °, - 
Behold your God.’ Mother Zion addresses. 


” 


-12. Let no man rejoice as Edom did at 
the visitation of Judah and Jerusalem 
(Ob 12; Ps 1377). A widow. The image 
of the desolate widow (cf, 1*) comes from 
Is 4974 LXX, ‘I am childless and a 
widow...Iam left alone ’ (lesson for the 
second sabbath of consolation). 

because... (1%) statutes. From Job 
34 27 LXX. 

15: he hath brought as foretold by 
Moses, Dt 28 49 f. (LXX). 

20. the sackcloth of my petition: prob- 
ably alluding to the mourning of the 
gth Ab, which in parts of Palestine was 
continued until the end of the month, 
as long as I live: literally “in my days’ 
(cf. Ps 1167); but here again it seems 
probable that there is an allusion to the 

‘days of season’ (1 14), ie. the Lenten 
and Advent season for which the book is 
designed. 

21-26. The second, and 27-®° the third, 
address of consolation. Mother Zion bids 
her children follow her example of patience 
and prayer. 

22. that he will save you.. Or, with the 
Latin, ‘ your saviour’; the construction 
of the Greek reading (literally ‘ your 
salvation’) is peculiar. mercy... Saviour. 
After Ps 24° LXX, ‘He shall receive 
mercy [Hebrew ‘righteousness’] from 
God his saviour.’ 

24. they that dwell about S.: the neigh- 
bouring cities (see °). from our God. 
The text is preferable to the margin, as 
closer to the model, Is 52 1°, ‘ All the ends 
of the earth shall see the salvation from 
our God.’ glory and brightness: Is 607f., 

‘ His glory shall be seen upon thee... thy 
brightness.’ ; 

25. tread upon their necks. After 
Dt 33 *® LXX (Hebrew ‘ A Seats their high > 
places ’). 

26..my delicate ones: Dt 28 *° (of the 
delicate. lady. accustomed to ride in a 
litter or carriage); the ‘rough ways’ 
are soon to be levelled (Is 40 *). bay 

27. shall be remembered. In the lesson 
for the second sabbath of consolation 


’ § Zion’ herself had ‘said, The Lord hath 


forgotten me’ (Is 49 }4).. Hence the re- 
aren assurance that she is remembered 
4°, 5°). V rine 
28. return. rey seika Is 55° f. 
_ 29. everlasting joy: Is35%. . 
30-35. The fourth word of ‘consolation 
introduces a new Speaker (4, ‘J wilitake 
away ’) and a new tone; Mother Zion now 
becomes the recipient of divine promises — 
of a glorious future. The month of ‘mourn-) 


‘ing (Ab) is past; the fourth sabbath of — 


consolation falls. within. the. month of ig 


| Elul, iy month - oF Miki recedin 
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New Year. The canto is plainly modelled 
on the lesson for that sabbath (Is 51 }* ff., 
“I, even I, am he that comforteth you ys 
teprisals form the topic of both. 
30. he that called thee by name. Rather 
_ he that named thee; cf. Is 622 for ‘ the new 
_ fname.’ 
31, 33. thy fall, thy ruin. Another link 
with. the lesson, the two Greek words 
occurring in the LXX of deutero-Isaiah 
only in 51 17 19. 22. 
32. she that received. Rather, prob- 
_ ably, ‘she. (or ‘‘ the city’) that carried 
_ off.’ There seems to have been confusion 
- between the two senses of the Hebrew 
laqah, which means both to ‘receive’ and 
te ‘ take captive.’ The writer is thinking 
not of Babylon and the other citics of 
Mesopotamia to which the Jews were de- 
_ ported by Nebuchadnezzar, but of Rome 
and the cities of Syria, Asia or Italy, to 
_ which captives were carried or sold in 

D. 70. thy sons: another ‘echo of the 
lesson (Is 51 7°). 

35. After Is 13 1°?" (Babylon is to share 
the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah). The 
_ fire perhaps refers to the burning of Rome 

‘under Nero; her next fire will not so soon 
be quenched. 

i The three final cantos (4 *°f., 5 45%) 
are more closely linked to each other than 
_ those which precede; they lack the intro- 
_ ductory “Be of good cheer,’ but are marked 
off by the repeated invocation, ‘O Jeru- 
salem.’ They have another link in the 
_. parallel which they present to the eleventh 
‘ of the Psalms of Solomon, a psalm which 
_ was perhaps known to and expanded by 
our author. 
36 f. Canto 5: vision of the gathering 
children, based on Is 604 (cf. 43 5, 49 18) 
and parallel with Ps. Sol. 11 °. _ toward 
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the east. Cf..5 5. Great expectations had 


| been entertained at the outbreak of the 


first war with Rome of a rising of the 
Babylonian Jews: ‘The whole eastern 
empire was in the balance . . . the Jews 
hoped that all their countrymen be- 
yond the Euphrates would join with 
them in revolt’: Jos.,B.J., I, Proem (2); 
these hopes were partly realized in the 
later revolt in which the Jews of Meso- 
potamia took the lead. 

V. 1-4. Canto 6:  Zion’s investiture 
(based on Is 52 1, 61 1°), the world-wide 
. display of her splendour (Is 603, ‘ Nations 
shall come to thy light,’ etc.), her new 
names (cf. Is 60 18), 

5-9. Canto 7: reiterated vision of the 
gathering children, carried in state, with 
nature subservient to their triumphal 


procession. 

5. Arise: Is 51 1’. 

6. as (on) a royal throne: The marginal 
readingisinferior. The pictureis basedon 
Is 49%? (the children borne on the shoul- 
ders); cf. 604, 661%. The ellipse of ‘on,’ 
possible in Hebrew, suggests translation. 

7 {. The picture of subservient nature 
is based. partly on Is4o*. (‘ Every 
valley’), partly on Jewish Midrash. 


Cf. Ps. Sol. 11° f., ‘ The hills fled before © 


their entering in, the woods gave them 
shelter as they passed by. Every tree of 
sweet savour did God make to spring up 


before them’; Commodian, Carvm. Apol., | 


956 ff., ‘ All things are green before them, 
all things rejoice: creation itself delights 
to welcome the saints: in every place 
fountains spring’ up spontaneously ... 
the clouds provide shade for them that. 


they be not molested by the sun, and lest — 
they be wearied. the very mountains | 


prostrate themselves. ’ 


By H. St. J,- THACKERAY ~ 


. age Position srs the English and Latin 
Bibles this Epistle follows Baruch without 
break as the sixth chapter of that book. 
In reality it is a distinct work. In the 
Greek MSS., which preserve the older 


by the canonical book of Lamentations. 
i _ These three » works—Baruch, Lamenta- 
‘ Epistle of Jeremy—there form’ a 


as Susanna and. Bel were 
e Book of Daniel, = 

of Work.—The work is a 
seely of re ee Tt | 


tradition, it is separated from Baruch | 


ilogy appendéd to the Book of 


aE 


professes to be a letter addressed by — y h 
Jeremiah to the Judean exilesontheeve 


of their deportation to Babylon by ~ 
Nebuchadnezzar, warning them of the — 


length of the captivity awaiting them a: 


(“seven generations’), of the idolatry 
which they will witness, and that they 
must not be tempted by. these sights to” 
follow the practice of their'captors; God’s _ 


angel is with them and will. protect Pein 4 : if 


and. answer their prayers. Then follows — 


joa homily. showing by a variety ‘of argu- aks 
_ments the impotence for goodor ill sot ok 
| these. gods” ‘of wood ad silver and. BOM i: ih 
2 4 ‘ pe re 
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The arguments are not apparently ar- 
ranged in any logical order, but the homily 
is broken up into portions by a refrain 
repeated eleven times, conveying with 
slight variations in expression the general 
sense, ‘This shows that they are no 
gods ’; in the first three instances and in 
the last the refrain is amplified by the 
words, ‘ therefore fear them not ’*(® 2% 
29; 30, 40, 44, 49, 52, 56, 64; 69 ‘ 

(3) Original Language.—The rather 
florid and rhetorical style, somewhat 
similar to that of the so-called 4th book 


of Maccabees, has convinced most com- 


mentators that the book was written in 
Greek, This widespread opinion has been 
seriously shaken, if not overthrown, by 
the late Dr. C. J. Ball, who long ago in 
the Variorum Apocrypha pointed out one 
convincing instance where an obscurity 
in the Greek may be explained by a con- 
fusion between two Hebrew words, in- 
distinguishable in spelling and pronuncia- 
tion. In 7 we read (RVm), ‘And ye 
shall know them to be no gods by the 
purple and brightness [RV text ‘ by the 
bright purple ’] that rotteth upon them.’ 
These renderings are unwarranted at- 
tempts to extract sense out of the Greek, 
which means ‘ by the purple and marble 
that rotteth upon them’; there is no 
authority for translating marmaros by 
‘brightness.’ But this is nonsensical; 
marble does not rot. The difficulty, as 
Dr. Ball acutely pointed out, is at once 
removed by the recognition that the 
translator has confused shésh, ‘marble’ 
(Song of Songs, 51°) and shésh, ‘fine 


-linen.’ Linen does rot, and the combina- 


tion of ‘ purple and fine linen ’ is familiar 
in the parable of Dives and Lazarus and 
elsewhere. Dr. Ball followed up this dis- 
covery in his edition of the epistle in Dr. 
Charles’s Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
(1913), and found many ‘ places where 


_ the strange phraseology of the Greek can 


only be accounted for by assuming that 
the writer of it supplied the wrong vowels 
to some Hebrew word which he was 
translating, or mistook some Hebrew 
consonant for another resembling it, or 
could only guess at the meaning of a 
corrupted text.’ If Dr. Ball’s emendations 
do not always appear convincing, it may 


_ be said that he has established his main 


contention beyond doubt. The Greek 


“must therefore be regarded as a para- 


phrastic rendering of a lost Hebrew 


original. The lost Hebrew may have been 
_ known to Origen; at any rate he is quoted 
as including among’ the twenty-two | 
canonical Hebrew books ‘ Jeremiah with 
Lamentations and the Epistle in one| - — 
ox. apart 112, ae ress 


[volume]’ (ap. Eus. Hist. Eccl., VI, 
25). oP 

(4) Relation to Jeremiah (10).—The 
Bible contains other tirades against 
idolatry, notably Is 44%, Ps115 *%, 
Ps 135 1518) Wisd 13 1-15 493°) but our 
Epistle, as is natural, has the closest 
affinity to the passage on idolatry included 
in the prophecy to which it forms an 
appendix (Jer 10 116), ‘ Indeed, as Cornill 
has remarked (on Jer 1014), the Epistle 
may be described as a paraphrase of that 
passage. The following are the most 
striking parallels; it is noticeable that 
they are confined to the beginning and 
end of the Jeremiah passage, and do not 
extend to the intermediate verses (°°), 
which are absent from the LXX. 
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5, Beware therefore 
that ye in no wise be- 
come like unto the 
strangers. 

87, Neither can they 


2, Learn not the way 
of the nations. 


2, Be not dismayed 


at the signs of heaven: shew signs in the 
for the nations are dis- heavens among the 
mayed at them. nations. 


5 (RV margin). They 
are like a pillar in a 
garden of cucumbers. 


Here the Epistle gives to the rare Hebrew word 
tomer in Jeremiah a meaning which has been 
adopted by Driver and other modern commen- 
tators. 


5. They must needs 
be borne, because they 
cannot go. 


70, As a scarecrow in 
a garden of cucumbers. 


4, Borne upon shoul- 
ders. 


they are borne upon 
shoulders. 

5, Neither let 
take hold of you because 
of them. 

16, 23, 29, 65. Fear them 
not. 
34, Whether it be evil 
that one doeth unto 
them or good, they are 
not able to recompense 


it. 

64, They are able 
neither to judge causes 
nor to do good unto 


5. Be not afraid of 
them. 


5. For they cannot do 
evil, neither is it in them 


to do good. 


men. 
11, The gods ... shall 72, They themselves 

perish. afterward shall be con- 
15. In the time of sumed. : 


their visitation 
shall perish. 
12 f, God’s power over 


they 


60°68, God’s power over 


26, Having no feet,» 


fear 


nature (rain, vapours, 
lightning, wind). 

14, Every goldsmith is 
put to shame by his 
graven image. 


44, For his molten 
image is falsehood, and 
there is no breath in 
them. ree 


nature (heavenly bodies, 
lightning, wind, clouds). 
27, They .also that 
serve them are ashamed. 
39, They that minis- 
ter unto them shall be 
confounded. 


*, Yet are they but — 


false. 


44, Whatsoever is done _ 


among them is false, _ 
a They are false, 


! 4 


28, This i wherein — 
‘there is no breath, 


ie 


~ 
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That our Epistle is dependent on 

Jer rois further confirmed by the Aramaic 
Targum of Jonathan on that chapter, 
which, in curiously similar fashion,. has 
constructed on the basis of one of its 

_ verses a letter of Jeremiah to the exiles 
- ‘in Babylon, telling them how to meet 
temptations to idolatry and putting into 


their mouths arguments to prove the: 


futility of the idols. Jer 10" is peculiar 
in being the only verse in Jeremiah which 
is written in Aramaic; it was ‘ probably 
originally a marginal note . . . intended 
as a reply which might be used by Jews 
living in heathen countries, when invited 
to take part in idol-worship’ (Driver). 
That verse runs: 

‘Thus shall ye say unto them, The 
gods that have not made the heavens and 
the earth, shall perish from the earth 
and from under these heavens.’ 

Now in the Targum this is expanded 
as follows {the parallels with the Epistle 
are quoted for comparison): 


TarGuM on JER IO¥. 

* This 4s a copy of an 
epistle which Jeremiah 
the prophet sent to the 
remnant of the elders of 
the captivity who were in 


EPISTLE OF JEREMY. 


1, A copy ofan epistle 
which Jeremy sent unto 
them which were to be 
led captives into Baby- 
Cc): Pen 


Babylon. Now if the 
peoples among whom ye 
are say unto you, Serve 
idols, ye house of Israel, 
thus shall ye answer and 
thus shall ye say unto 
them: The idols which 
ye serve are idols (de- 

- ‘husions) in whieh there 
is no use; they cannot 
bring rain from heaven 
and they cannot pro- 
-duce fruits from the 
earth; they and their 


53, Neither can they 
«+. give rain unto men. 


worshi shall perish 

from the earth and shall 

be consumed from under hth ge 
these heavens. And 6, But say ye in your 


thus shail ye say unto , 
Q worship thee. 


Mm: 

42, We worship him 
who made the earth,’ 
- ete. : 
The Targum on this verse is thus, as it 
__were, our Epistle in miniature. It takes 
the form of a letter, it emphasizes the 
general impotence of the idols, and 


“names one particular instance of this im- | 


_ potence, also mentioned in our Epistle, 
viz. their inability to send rain. We see 
_ the conception of a warning letter to the 
exiles against idolatry taking shape: 
the germ is the Aramaic note which has 
_ Targum this is expanded into a brief 
ae bably older than the Targum) comes 
 ourfull-fiedged Epistle, = 


| ae es y 


hearts, O Lord, we must 


crept into the text of Jeremiah; in the 


ter; and lastly (though, chronologically, | 
let y (thoug! L wahet ( 


(5) Relation to Babylonian Tammuz 
Worship.—The writer of the Epistle 
vividly depicts the idolatry which he 
denounces and appears to have witnessed 
the rites which he ridicules. And it is 
the idolatry of Babylon only which 
he has in view; there is no allusion, e.g., 
to the Egyptian deification of animals 
satirized in the Book of Wisdom. More- 
over, though he speaks of ‘gods’ in 
general, and only once mentions a name 
(Bel, 41), he appears throughout to have 
one deity of the Babylonian pantheon 
particularly in mind, the god Tammuz— 
the god of the spring vegetation—the 
mourning ceremony for whose death (cf. 
Ezek 814) was held at midsummer in the 
month to which he gave his name, Our 
Epistle contains an .unmistakable refer- 
ence to one scandalous incident in the 
Tammuz ritual, besides numerous other 
hardly less striking parallels. 

(i) In * we read of the prostitutes 
who sit in the ways with cords about 
them, until the cord is broken by a passer- 
by to indicate his selection of a paramour. 
This practice is mentioned by Herodotus 
(I, 199),'Strabo (XVI, 20, 745), and Lucian 
(De dea Syria, 6). Herodotus, who gives 
the fullest description of ‘this most dis- 
graceful of Babylonian customs,’ mentions 
the crowns of rope which the women 
wear on their heads, and tells us that 
these rites were paid to the goddess 
Mylitta, ‘the Assyrian name for Aphro- 
dite,’ i.e. Ishtar the consort of Tammuz 
(L. W. King in Encyel, Bibl., art. ‘ Baby- 
lonia,’ § 26). Strabo similarly mentions 
the rope worn on the head and connects 
the rite with ‘ a certain feast of Aphrodite.’ 
Lucian describes a similar ceremony as | 


forming part of the mourning for Adonis 


(=Tammuz) held at the temple of Aphro- — 
dite at Byblos, and adds a detail which 
throws light on the chaplet of cord, viz. 


that the prostitution is the penalty im- > — 


posed on the women who refuse to shave 
their heads in token of mourning for the 
dead Adonis. \ 

(ii) The Tammuz ritual was essentially © 
a funeral ceremony, a‘ wake ’ as the Irish 
call it; and that is just what is described — 


in our Epistle. ‘ The offerings ave set — 
before them as if they were dead men’ gl pea =O 
‘and in their temples the priests (?) bear 


the litter [probably a misrendering of the 
Hebrew, which, in Dr. Ball’s opinion, had 


“weep ”’], having their clothes rent, anc € » 
their heads and beards shaven and nothing 


upon their heads; they roar and cry before 


their gods as men do at a dead man’s 5) iv 

Just so, in Lucian’s words = 
| (op. cit.), ‘ after beating of the breast and pr . 
| Oates ae ae = i 


= {F 


£.). 
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lamentations they first. make offerings to 
Adonis as toa dead man... and they shave 
theiy heads as the Egyptians do for the 
dead Apis.’ 

(iii) Women played the principal part 
in the mourning for Tammuz (cf. Ezek 8 14 
and the analogous women’s festival in 
Jg 114°). So here it is the women who 
set meat before the gods (°°), who, though 
unclean, touch their sacrifices (7%), and 
who receive the perquisites from the 
priests (7% 33), 

(iv) The image of Tammuz was washed, 
anointed, and dressed up in gay apparel. 
A fragmentary hymn runs thus: “ Wash 
Tammuz with pure water, anoint him 
with good oil, clothe him with red sparkling 
raiment’ (Zimmern, Der babylonische 
Gott Tamuz in A bhandlungen, etc., Leipzig, 
1909; XXVII, 734)... For the wiping 
and polishing cf. 18 and #4 of our Epistle; 
for the dressing up, °, ‘as for a virgin 
that loveth to go gay ’; and for the purple 
raiment, 1%:72; the subsequent disposal 
of the garments is mentioned in °°, 

(v) Tammuz was a god of healing, and 
demoniacs were brought to him to be 
cured, but ‘in this doctrine there seems 
to be no reference to immortality or de- 
liverance from eternal sleep in. Sheol’ 
(Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, 33-36). 
: So in our Epistle a dumb man is brought 
i to Bel to be cured (#4); yet these gods 
“can save no man from death . .. they 
cannot restore a blind man to his sight’ 
(3° f.).. As healer Tammuz carries a double 
axe (Langdon, 36); cf. Ep Jer +5, “he hath 
a dagger in his right hand and an axe.’ 

+ aie (vi) The dying and rising god also 
represented the element of fresh water; 
as ‘lord-of the flood ’—that is, of the 
- springs rising out of the earth—he was 
_ eredited with powers of irrigation (Lang- 
don, 76.6). Yet, retorts our Epistle, these 
‘ gods cannot ‘ give rain unto men ’ (5%). 
. (vii) The comparison of the idols to 
“crows between heaven and earth’ (54) 
suggests images suspended from the roof 
of the oe cf. ‘if they fall to the 
ig tes ~ ground ’ (?”). With this we may perhaps 
ae compare the story of Tammuz the prophet, 
quoted by Dr. Aldis Wright from Kimchi 
and Maimonides (Smithy -.DiB so sant; 
Bait ): ‘On the night of his death 
there were gathered together all the 
images from the ends of the earth to the 
fy teva of Babel, to the golden image 


| 


ath; and it fell dean in the midst of the 
temple, and the images likewise [fell down] 
ound about. ify and as told eee what had 


< - which was the imagenot the sun. Now this. 


| 17, Tammuz, 
| the lessons commo 


AT acca ces 


(6) Relation to Jewish Fast of 17th 
Tammuz.—Of the three appendices to 
the Book of Jeremiah—Baruch, Lamenta- 
tions, Epistle—the two first have been 
found to have a liturgical origin and to be 
associated with a Jewish fast. Lamenta- 
tions from time immemorial has been 
used on the 9th of Ab; Baruch appears to 
have been designed for use on that fast- 
day and on the sabbaths which immedi- 
ately preceded and followed it. There is 
therefore an a pyriovi probability that 
the third booklet of the trilogy had a 
similar origin and is connected with a 
Jewish fast. Nor, after what has been said 
in the last section, is it difficult to identity 
the fast to which this Epistle is most 
closely allied; the prominence given to 
the Tammuz ritual is significant. For the 
blackest of the Jewish national fasts, after 
the 9th Ab, was that of the 17th Tammuz, 
the fast of the fourth month dating back 
to the time of the exile (Zech 8 *); and 
it has been shown that the association of 
this day with the capture of Jerusalem 
‘represents merely the attempt to give 
an ancient festival a worthier interpreta- 
tion’ and that “the day was originally 
connected with the Tammuz cult’ 
(Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, 682). 

But, though this disgraceful origin was 
concealed, idolatry still held the prominent 
place among the avowed associations of the 
fast-day. Of the five misfortunes which 
tradition connected with the 17th Tammuz 
(T. B., Taanith, IV, 6), two relate to) 
idolatry, viz. the breaking of the tables 
of the Law (in consequence of the worship 
of the golden calf) and the setting up of 
an image in. the temple; one relates 
to the capture of the city by Nebuchad- 
nezzar; two are desecrations analogous 
to those mentioned, the burning of the 
Law by Apostomus, and the cessation 
of the daily SabEiee during the Roman 
siege. 

Like paruch, our Epistle is dependent 
on a chapter of Jeremiah. * The sermon 
which forms the central portion of _ 
Baruch had for its text Jerg **f., the 7 
closing verses ot the Haftarah or second 
lesson for. the 9th Ab; the. Epistle hartong 


’ been found to be dependent on the passage 


almost immediately following (Jer 4O}st oa 
and to be reminiscent of Tammuz. Wwor- 
ship. The obvious inference is that, as 
Jer9 was the Haftarah for 9 Ab 
Jerto was probably the Haftara 
17 Tammuz. We have no -infor 
about. the. ancient lessons pecu 

WwW hat 


~~ 


cluded portions* of Exodus 32 and 34, and 
Isaiah 55-568; and that the special 
_ Psalm for 17 Tammuz in both modern 
- fituals, and therefore of high antiquity, 
is 79 (Oesterley, Psalms in Jewish Worship, 
70). Of these three passages, the ‘first 
lesson from Exodus, with its reference to 
the breaking of the tables (341), was 
clearly selected as appropriate to 17 
_ Tammuz; and it is interesting to note that 
an allusion to the Exodus passage stands 
in the forefront of our Epistle. ‘ For mine 
_ angel is with you and he careth for your 
_ souls’ (Ep’) is an echo of Ex 32 *4; 
“Behold mine angel shall go before thee: 
‘nevertheless . . . I will visit their sin upon 
_ them.’ Again, Ps 79 (Deus, venerunt) is 
_ not only wholly appropriate to this fast, 
but °f. are either a quotation from, or 
are quoted in, Jer1o?; commentators 
are uncertain on which side the indebted- 
ness lies, but this seems to be a case of 
the influence of one portion of the festival 
service upon the other. On the other 
hand, the Haftarah from Isaiah, beyond 
_ the mention of the rain which accom- 
_ plishes God’s purpose (55%°f.; cf. Ep. 
Jer *? with the Targum on Jer 10 4), has 
_ no connexion with the thoughts associated 
_ with 17 Tammuz. For that fast, as for 
_ 9 Ab, the lesson is likely to have been 
drawn from Jeremiah, the censor of the 
nation, and no more appropriate passage 
could be found in the whole book than 
Jer 10 with its two subjects, (i) the 
folly of idolatry (*1*), and (ii) the end of 
the siege (‘Gather up thy bundle... . 
_ thou that abidest in the siege’), and the 
departure of the exiles for Babylon (17-*5), 
It is generally recognized that the first 
part of this chapter is an interpolation, 
: the work ‘ probably of one living in the 
latter part of the Babylonian captivity ’ 
' (Driver), and that the genuine matter in 
the second part has been worked over. 
The close of the lesson for 9 Ab (Jer 9 ?* f.) 
is also an interpolation. The suggestions 
here made are (1) that the original lesson 
for 17 Tammuz was drawn from Jer 10, 
_ a genuine utterance of the prophet being 
amplified by the passage on idolatry, and 
_ (2) that our Epistle is a homily based on 
_ that lesson, just as the central portion of 
Baruch is a sermon based on Jer 9. 
- (7) Date.—There is no sure criterion 
for determining this. Commentators have. 
_ suggested a date about 100 B.c., finding 
in the references to the putting down 
and setting up of kings (** es ef. 48) 
_ * Ex 321-14 and 341°0; there is thirteenth- 
century authority for reading the whole passage 
2 11-3420 on 17 Tammuz: Elbogen, Der fied. 
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allusion to political disturbances when the 
Seleucid dynasty was tottering to its fall; 
but this argument has little force. The 
recognition that the Epistle is a translation 
enables us to postulate a considerably 
earlier date for the original Hebrew; and 
the character of the work, which seems 
designed to meet an actual need rather 


‘than as an academical polemic against 


idolatry, suggests a period nearer to the 
exile. The tantalizing prediction in 3, 
that the exile will last ‘ for seven genera- 
tions’ would afford a clue if we knew 
what the author meant by a generation. 
If, with the late Dr. Ball, we allow 40 
years to the generation, the work might be 
dated at about the time of Alexander the 
Great. 

t. Modelled on Jer 291, Jeremiah’s 
letter to the exiles predicting a captivity 
of 70 years. 

2. seven generations: an extension of 
the period of 70 years named by Jeremiah. 
A large colony of Jews remained in Baby- 
lon after the return under Zerubbabel and 
Ezra; the writer of this Epistle looks for 
a restoration on a larger scale, but in- 
tentionally uses a vague phrase to indicate 
the date. A generation might mean 33 
years (Herodotus, II, 142), a century 
(Gen 15 ** with 1°), or possibly 70 years. 

4. borne upon shoulders in festal pro- 
cession (cf. #8; Jer 105; Is 467). 

7- mine angel. After Ex 23 °° ff., 
32 ** (see Introduction, § 6). and I myself 
do care. Read with margin, ‘And he 
(emphatic) caveth.’ The angel is regarded 
as protector and intercessor; but idolatry 
cannot escape the visitation of God 
(Ex 92 *4), 

8. Cf. Ps1154f., ‘They have mouths 
but they speak not.’ 

10. convey: archaic for ‘ steal,’ ‘ filch,’ 
as in Shakespeare: ‘O good! 
conveyers are ye all’ (Rich. IT, iv, 1). 

II. common: literally ‘on the roof’ (of 
the temple) or perhaps ‘ in the brothel.’ 

14f. sceptre, dagger, axe. 
which grasped anything in the hand were 
forbidden by one school of Rabbis; ‘ only 
those which grasped in the hand a staff, 
a bird or an orb’ by another; while the 
severest school forbade the use of all 


images because they were worshipped once cies 


a year (Mishna, ‘A boda zara, III, 1). 


17, 19. GET Ps II5 5 ‘ Eyes Raine tay: Fy 


but they see not.’ © 


_ 18, the courts: prisons in the palace ; 
(Jer 32 *). , 


Ig. candles: lamps. More than for 
themselves: more than the priests need 


for themselves; or perhaps, with another = 
reading, ‘many for them’ (the gods), 
bi Be ‘N, ett ts ; Ain 


Convey ? 


Images. 


cf, 53, 
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20. their hearts are eaten out, being as 
rotten as those of their makers (Is 44 *°, 
LX X= Wisd 15 %, ‘their heart is ashes’). 
But the connexion of thought is not 
clear, and Dr. Ball suggests that-the 
Hebrew text had ‘ And they say in their 
heart, He licketh up !’, comparing Bel ° ff. 
for eating as proof of the idol’s existence. 

24. Notwithstanding the gold . .». they 
will not shine. Rather For the gold... 
they will not make to shine; the Greek 
verb is here causative. 

25. The Greek order is more forcible: 
‘ At all cost are they purchased [i.e. the 
highest prices are paid for them]—things 
wherein there is no breath.’ For the last 
words cf. Jer 1014; Ps 135 1”. 

26. whereby . . . nothing worth: ‘dis- 
playing . . . their own worthlessness,’ i.e. 
impotence. to walk; cf. 4, Is 467, and 
Ps 115.’, ‘ Feet have they but they walk 
not,’ though the images in the Ep. appear 
to lack the lower limbs. Another render- 
ing, “exposing .. . their own shame’ (of 
indecent figures) is possible, but, in view 
of the allusions elsewhere to drapery, 
improbable. 

27. as if they were dead men: Ps 106?°. 
For the probable allusion here and in the 
sequel to Tammuz worship see Introduc- 
tion, § 5. 

31. sit on seats: meaning uncertain. 
The Greek verb elsewhere denotes ‘ ride 
in a Chariot ’ (a sense obviously unsuitable 
here); the rendering in the text has no 
authority, though the cognate noun may 
mean ‘seat.’ The marginal rendering, 
‘bear the litter ’ (the bier of Tammuz), is 
attractive, but equally lacks authority. 
Ball suggests that the Hebrew had JBKU, 
‘they weep,’ misread by the translator as 
JRKBU, ‘they ride.’ Clothes rent, etc.: 
customs forbidden to Jewish priests 
(Lev 2x >: 1%, 

34 ff. neither set up a _ king, etc.: 
Unlike Jehovah (1 S 2 8; Ps 75’, 
146 7) these gods can do nothing. 


41. intreat him to call upon Bel. The 


‘Greek is ambiguous; the meaning prob- 


ably is ‘intreat Bel that he (the dumb 
man) may speak.’ 

43- For this notorious scandal of the 
Tammuz cult see Introduction, § 5 (i). 


The burning of bran to a goddess as part | 


of the magical rites to secure a lover is 
mentioned in Theocritus (Idyll II, 33, 


_‘ Now will I burn the bran and mayest 


thou, Artemis, move hell’s adamantine 
gates ’) and elsewhere. 

45 f. ‘ The work of men’s hands’ (Ps 
1154; Is 40 !%) and of short-lived crafts- 
men (Wisd 15 * f.) cannot be expected to 
survive. 

48. Thus Amenophis, king of Egypt, 
on the invasion of his country, sent for the 
sacred animals, and instructed the priests 
to conceal the images of the gods as 
securely as possible (Manetho, quoted by 
Josephus, Apion, E, 26, 244). 

53. set up a king: *4. The inability of 
the idols to give rain is a standing argu- 
ment; Jer 14 2? (an old lesson for the fast 
of g Ab) and the Targum on Jer 10’? 
(possibly the lesson for the fast of 17 
Tammuz), ‘ They cannot bring rain from 
heaven.’ The Jew had an intense belief 
in the efficacy of prayer and fasting in 
times of drought (Jas 5 }° ff.). 

54. as crows, i.e. dead crows hung up to 
scare their fellows (7°). See Introduction, 
§ 5 (vii). 

59. a king that sheweth his manhood 
in defending his people in war-time (cf. 
48, 58) But this first comparison is rather 
incongruous with the inanimate objects 
—vessel, door, pillar—which follow, and 
the translator perhaps misread his orig- 
inal; Ball suggests that the Hebrew ran, 
‘a stick in the hand of a mighty man.’ 

60-63. In contrast to the useless idols, 
nature obeys God’s behests and fulfils 
its appointed functions (Jer 101*f.; 
Ps 135 ° £.); for the obedience of the light 
and the stars cf. Bar 3 *° f. 

64. Jerto®, ‘They cannot do evil, 
neither is it in them to do good.’ 

67. signs in the heaven: eclipses,comets, 
etc., at which the nations are dismayed 
(Jer:20*). 

70. a scarecrow. The Greek properly 
means an amulet or safeguard against 
witchcraft. It is used here to render the 
Hebrew tomer in Jer 105 (RV ‘palm 
tree’), of a post set up in a cucumber 
patch (Is1&), a mere sham protection 
against birds. 

72. by the bright purple. An attempt 
to restore sense to a phrase which literally 
means ‘from the purple and marble’; 
a clear case, as acutely detected by Dr. 
Ball, of a translator’s confusion of the 


two meanings of the Hebrew shésh 
(Introduction, § 3). The original doubtless — 


had from the purple and fine linen. — 
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ADDITIONS TO THE BOOK OF DANIEL 
By N. D. CoLemMan 


Relation to the Canonical Daniel.— 
With the growth of haggadah, Daniel, 
who was already the type of ritual 
exactitude and of successful resistance 
to idolatry, began to rival Joseph and 
Solomon as the pattern of wisdom. 
The shorter canonical Daniel was prob- 
ably the nucleus, but it would not be long 
before its haggadic character suggested 
further development. Daniel in one 
place looks like a reduced book, for the 
narrative (Song of the Three, 1+ 23-27) con- 
nected with the Prayer of Azariah fills 
a hiatus between Dan 323 and 24, and 
may belong to the original nucleus. But 
the two liturgical pieces (Prayer of 
Azariah and Song of the Three), together 
with,Sus., Bel, and the Dragon, are prob- 
ably later additions of separate origin. 


Textual Problem and Church Usage.— 


The additions are not found in the Hebrew 
Bible, but the Greek versions LXX and 
Theodotion include them as integral parts 
of the text of Daniel; so also the Old Latin, 
Vulgate, Syriac (but not the original 
Syriac). Like Esdras, Daniel was treated 
with great freedom by the Greek trans- 


lator, possibly because its canonical posi- 


tion was not yet established, though 
the vagaries of the LXX may be due 
to an archetype other than MT. The 
LXX proper only survives in the 9th- 
century cursive codex Chisianus with 
the sole check of the Syro-hexaplaric 
version; it is paraphrastic, and is charac- 
terized by Midrashic expansions-of the 
_ additions. These features are absent from 
the version attributed to Th., which at 


an early date supplanted the LXX in the 


“Church. In Sus., however, Th. some- 
times has a longer text than LXX; the 
divergences between the two versions in 
- Sus. and Bel almost presuppose different 
traditions. All investigators have been 
’ puzzled by the relation between LX X and 
Th. of Daniel; Th. is best regarded as a 
critical revision of LXX, but from a 
- different archetype. It is fairly certain 
that the basis of Th. is earlier than Theo- 
dotion, even if he is dated under M. 
Aurelius rather than Commodus (Swete, 
Introd., 46-48), since there are many quo- 
tations of Daniel in a text very like Th. 
- between A.D. 50 and 150. There is also 
evidence of the LXX Daniel, especially 


in the earlier Old Latin and in Justin and 


_ Cyprian, who show a mixed text (LXX and 
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Th.). It is noteworthy that even though 
Th. is a more literal version, yet it does 
not omit the additions in its desire to be 
faithful to the Hebrew. 

All the early Fathers used the enlarged 
Daniel, and treated the whole as canonical, 
as the Roman Church still does. The 
frescoes in the catacombs are evidence of 
the popularity of the additions in the early 
Roman Church, and were perhaps in- 
spired by the commentary of Hippolytus. 
The only protest comes from Julius 
Africanus, who criticizes the contents of 
Sus. and assumes from the paronomasia_ 
in the Greek, and the fact that ‘ this’ 
section is not contained in the Daniel 
received among the Jews,’ that it ‘is 
plainly a more modern forgery.’ Jerome 
speaks of the additions as ‘apocryphal 
fables,’ yet, ‘ because they are to be found 
everywhere,’ retains them in an appendix. 
Origen had regarded them as fables, but 
his allegorical method and his knowledge 
of their haggadic treatment by the Jews 
enabled him to value them as Church 
documents. Origen’s principle was: 
‘ Thou shalt not remove the ancient land- 
marks which thy fathers have set up’; he 
therefore defends the canonicity of the 
additions against Africanus. The heathen 
philosopher Porphyry’s attack on the 
historicity of Daniel seems to have re- 
peated the criticism of Africanus on Sus. 
Polychronius refused to comment upon 
the Song of the Three because it had no 
Hebrew original. hs 

Original Language.—The view that ‘ the 
apocryphal literature was mostly written 
in Greek by Hellenizing Jews’ must be 
revised in the case of these additions. 
There is no evidence of the use of Th. 
among the Jews, and it is often assumed 
that the testimony to the additions is 
almost solely Christian. Origen and 
Jerome, who both preferred Th., could 
find no Hebrew originals, but from what 
Origen was told by certain Jews he hints 
at the suppression of the originals” by 
Jewish elders responsible for the Pales- 
tinian canon. Origen’s inclusion of the 
additions in his Tetrapla suggests that 
Th. (and possibly Symmachus, v. Kay) — 
knew a Hebrew archetype. The matter of 
additions 2 and 3 is just conceivable as 
Hellenistic composition, but the additions 
-generally do not read like Alexandrine 
productions. Semitic forms of them do 


exist, but they are either dependent on 
Th., or too free to be the archetype of 
LXX or Th. The additions are all found 
in Josippon (the roth-century Hebrew 
Josephus), and Gaster claims to have dis- 
covered the original Aramaic of the Song 
and of the Dragon in a late MS. at the 
Bodleian. These forms contain some 
features unparalleled in LXX and Th. 
The Bodleian MS. also preserves a Hebrew 
Sus. which is so independent that it is 
either copied from an earlier Hebrew 
account, or more probably is a version 
from Syriac, as there is no trace of such 
an account in Hebrew in earlier times; 
whereas Syriac was rich in variant forms 
of the Susanna story. Josephus has a 
curious reference (Ant., x, 11, 7) to ‘ the 
several books that D wrote and left 
behind him’ as still read in his time. 
The variation in the position of Sus. in 
LXX (Dan 13) and Th. (Dan 1) suggests 
that these stories originally had a separate 
circulation. May not Josephus have been 
referring to these separate pieces ? It is 
true that in writing of the Three Children 
and the Furnace (Ant., x, 10, 5) he ig- 
nores addition 1, but if the growing 
tendency to postulate Semitic originals 
for the additions be correct, Palestine 
would be their most likely place of origin, 
and Josephus would probably know of 
their existence, but would treat them as 
uncanonical. He speaks apologetically 
even of the canonical Daniel to his Roman 
readers. All the additions may be said 
to illustrate the remarks of Josephus (A nt., 
x, II, 7), who claims that Daniel is a 
standing witness against the Epicureans 


‘ who ‘ are in error casting Providence out 


of human life,’ as if ‘ the world went on 
by mechanical necessity.’ Each addition 
mentions an angel through whom human 
injustice is redressed.. The date and 
original language of the additions may be 
connected with the patriotic revival of 


Hebrew in Palestine after the Maccabean 


triumphs, especially at the beginning of 
the Ist century B.c. 
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__ Addition 1: The Song of the Three Holy 

_ Children.—If the narrative part of this 
addition (1-527) belongs to the original © 


|. furnace. 


nucleus of Dan 3 its original language was 
Aramaic, unless Dan 2 4-7 28 is an Aramaic 
version of a lost Hebrew narrative. Ben- 
nett maintains a Hebrew original ‘ prob- 
ably for the bulk of our addition, and 
certainly for the Pr. of Az.’ The litur- 
gical pieces depend upon the Psalter and 
other Scriptural models (v. Dan g*}9; 
Bar 1 5-3 8: cf. also Singer’s Hebr. Pr. Bk., 
37-57, 270-273), and they would probably 
be composed in Hebrew, the pre-Christian 
language of devotion in Palestine. Ball 
believes that the Prayer and the Song are 
by the same author, but the despondent 
tone of the Prayer and the condition in- 
dicated in * % 14,15 suggest an author who 
contemplates the Maccabean persecution 
at a date before the rededication of the 
Temple, while the jubilant Song reflects _ 
the success of the Jewish state and the 
ordered ritual of the Temple cultus 
31, 62, 63, 68). Perhaps both belong to 
early Maccabean times, but were edited 
at a later date with a view to their in- 
clusion in Daniel; the distinction between 
‘thy servants’ and ‘ them that worship 
thee’ in 1° indicates -the development ot 
synagogue worship and proselytism., The 
Prayer’s silence as to the peril of the Three 
and its general references to the national 
situation, together with the fact that it 
is put into the mouth of Azariah instead 
of the first-named Hananiah of Dan 17 ff., 
all favour the authorship of some unknown 
Maccabean Azariah. The Song may be 
an expansion of Ps 148: cf. also Ps 104 and 
the Shemoneh ‘Esreh. It has little to 
connect it with the Three, and less if the 
closing verses are an editorial addition. 
The difference in the order of the names 
Ananias, Azarias, and Misael in ® from 
the unvarying Hananiah (Shadrach), 
Mishael (Meshach), and Azariah (Abed- 
nego) of Dan 1-3 proves that the Song 
was not an original part of Daniel. The 
author of 1 Mac 25° perhaps knew the 
Song, as he agrees with its order. The 
later Rabbinic literature preserves nu- 
merous references to the story of the 
dhreen 
Jer 29 73 is a proof that the king of 
Babylon resorted to roasting criminals in 
the fire. This was also the practice of 


Asshurbanipal according to his records. _ 
There is also a Persian tradition of a — 


martyr who came unhurt out of a: fiery 
The two wicked elders men- 
tioned in Jer 29** (v. Sus.) formed with: 
Joshua the High Priest a trio who were 
put to the test of fire which Joshua alone 


survived. Ball says: ‘In such legends it © 


is possible to see a literal application o 


Scriptural passages like Ps 661#; “We 


at a 
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went through fire and water, and thou 
broughtest us out ”’; Zech 3 2; ‘‘ Is not this 
man (Joshua) a brand plucked out of the 
fire ?’’; and Is 437: “‘ When thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burnt.’’’ 

The Benedicite (Song, °°8) forms a 
worthy link between Jewish and Christian 
worship. 

1,2. And... fire: RV follows Th.; 
only important LXX_ variants will 
be noted. Here LXX has ‘ Thus then 
prayed Hananias and Azarias and Misael, 
and sang praise to the Lord, when the king 
commanded them to be thrown into the 
furnace. And Azarias stood up and 
prayed thus and opened his mouth and 
gave thanks to the Lord (together with 
his companions in the midst of the fire, 
the furnace being brought to an exceed- 
ing great heat by the Chaldeans).’ The 
words in brackets may be a later addition. 

9. lawless enemies and most hateful 
forsakers: Jewish Hellenizing apostates 
during the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Jos., Ant., xii, 7, 1; 1 Mac 
2*efeisigo|?; Wisd ae *2'5 153. Acar /*}); 
scarcely applicable to the Chaldeans. 
The king is Antiochus. 

1z. Abraham that is beloved of thee: 
elsewhere (e.g. 2Ch207’; Is4r &) the 
Greek renders the Hebrew active parti- 
ciple by the passive (cf. Jas 2 ?%). 

14. O Lord: despota (Master) is rarely 
used in the earlier LXX. kept under... 
-in all the world: the Hebrew letters mém 
and béth may have been confused, so read 
“and are lower than all the earth.’ 

15. Neither is there at this time prince 
. . . or place to offer. The lack of leader- 
ship and suspension Of sacrificial worship 
find their closest parallél in Ps 74 °; 
giMaciy**, 9 2% 14 44>cf. Hos 3%; 2Ch 153; 
Es) 3:tff;,, x975;: Ps'40%: io" To. offer’ sis 

_ karpdsai, which means ‘ to bear or enjoy 


fruit,’ but in LXX seems to mean ‘ offer - 


fruit or sacrifice ’ (cf. Lev 211)... Deiss- 
mann thinks it means “ burn’ in LXX. 
17. that we may wholly go after thee. 
_ The infinitive ektelesai of Th. is untrans- 
latabl« unless another verb (e.g. ‘ grant’) is 
supplied. RV assumes a Hebraism which 
is more idiomatically rendered in all other 
LXX passages (Nu 144, 3211; Dt 1%; 
Jos 14°14) by akolouthes. Here 
reads evilasai (‘make thou atonement ’) 
which looks like a correction, especially as 
_ LXX also has the gloss kai teleidsat opis- 
_ then sou. 
- in Th. ektelesthai' and emends to. ekie- 
- Ieistho, ‘ let it be offered or performed,’ 
opisthen ‘becoming: empyvosthen, ‘ papi 
f Ses see 5a a noun -extilast. 
Marsha 


LXX ; 


Schleusner accepts the variant | 


thinks all the readings point to the Hebrew 
root shdlam, which is patient of all the 
meanings. The obscurity of the Greek 
versions favours this or Ball’s sugges- 
tion of confusion between Hebrew kalil 
(/ whole’ or ‘ perfect”), and halal (‘to 
perfect ’ or ‘finish’); e.g. the Ethiopic 
runs “so be our sacrifice before thee to- 
day, and let it be perfect with thee.’. 

23. And...wood. Th. has contracted 
LXX’s fuller ‘And when they had cast 
the three all at once into the furnace, and 
the furnace was red hot, according to the 
heating of it seven times as much; and 
when they had cast them in, they who 
cast them in were above them, while the 
others were kindling underneath them 
naphtha, and tow, and pitch, and brush- 
wood.’ Naphtha is the Persian aft, a 
natural petroleum used for lighting, and 
found in Babylonia and elsewhere. 

27. a moist whistling wind: lit. ‘a 

/ whistling wind of dew.’ Not a natural- 
istic explanation, but-a miracle within a 
miracle. For dew cf. Dan 4 and 5. 

31. in the temple of thine holy glory. 
There is no need to assume the same 
author as for 1°; the whole tone of the 
Song is one of joyfulness at the restora- 
tion of the Temple worship. The LXX 
seems right in transposing ** and 3%, which 
contemplate the Shechinah and Cherubim 
as symbolic of heaven. The language 
may be ideal (cf. Ezek 1). 

36 and 37 are transposed by LXX. 

39. O all ye powers of the Lord. Th.’s 
v.l. dunamis (host) may have arisen by 
itacism, as ‘ powers ’ are often referred to 
in the Talmud; ‘ of the Lord’ should be 
omitted (cf. Ps 103 4 LXX). Probably 


"a general reference to the celestial powers. 
43. winds: Greek is pneumata for 


anemot; ctr. pneumata (spirits) in *, 
Evidently translation Greek. 

45-51. LXX order is 45-46, 49 50, 47, 48, 51, 
RV omits “ as a doublet of 48, and ** 
which-is partly a:doublet of °°. 

55. fountains : LXX prefixes ‘ shower 
and.’ 

57. whales : sea-monsters: cf. Jon 1 1"; 
Job 3 8, 2614; Ps 104 78; Gen mies 


62 and 63. priests... servants. The 


higher and lower orders. of temple 
officials; the latter would be Levites or 


Nethinim. In both cases omit ‘of the 


Lord ’ with LXX and Th. (codex Vat.). 


64. O ye spirits and souls of the 


righteous. According to Theodoret, 
Grotius, and popular Church usage this 


refers to the Blessed Departed in Paradise. 
| Regarded critically the verse has been _ 
|-taken by most moderns as referring to the 
eee hasidim because all the neighbour- 
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ing verses plainly speak of the living. Also 
compare the Old Testament use of ruah 
and nephesh, which certainly do not refer 
to the dead, but to the higher and lower 
parts of man’s immaterial being (Gen 
1 20, 24 9 10-16; Ps 86%, 9719; Judith 7 27; 
1Th 52%; Heb.41*).: But the impetus 
given to the development of eschatology 
by the Maccabeean persecution makes it 
not improbable that the Song includes 
mention of the slain martyrs whose fate 
was otherwise an insoluble enigma. The 
Great War similarly turned men’s thoughts 
to the state of the fallen: Pharisaism 
would soon adapt its terminology to the 
doctrine of a future life (cf. 2 Mac 7 1% 2%, 
Tee OS345 Pe WaSdiGits em Piaget? -ebargi =e 
Rev 6°, 204). At any rate the use of the 
Song as a Church canticle rightly suggests 
the inclusion of the departed in this all- 
embracing hymn. The Latin spiritus, as 


_applied to the dead in the Roman cata- 


comb inscriptions, would serve to fix this 
interpretation. 

65. holy and humble of heart. Bennett: 
‘Hebrew hastd and ‘anav .. . technical 
terms for members of the nationalist party 
which insisted on the strict observance 
of the Law’ (cf. also Mt 11 #9; Ps 34 18). 

66. O Ananias, Azarias, and Misael. 
86-68 are perhaps a later addition. 

Addition 2: The History of Susanna.— 
If there is any factual reality beneath this 
artistic fiction, it may possibly be found 
in the behaviour of the two elders Ahab 
and Zedekiah mentioned in Jer 29 2°; 
this explanation of Sus. was given to 
Origen by a learned young Jew. Jewish 
tradition in the Talmud and Midrash pre- 
serves different accounts of the story, one 
of which represents the elders as seducing 
Jewish women with the promise that they 
would give birth to the Messiah, while 
another substitutes Babylonian ladies 
and even the wife of Nebuchadnezzar for 
the Jewesses, and a prophet for the 
Messiah. Still another (probably the 
original) account centres round the queen 
of Jehoiachin who is compared to a lily 


(Shoshannah, cf. Song of Songs, 21), which 


is unknown in the Old Testament as a 
proper name (though v. Lk 8 3), and which 
may have suggested the heroine’s name 
in Sus., the husband’s name Joacim being 
identified with Jehoiachin (Jeconiah) by 
Hippolytus and some moderns. 

All the versions treated Sus. as history, 
but allegorical interpretation prevailed 


in the.Church. The catacomb frescoes 


show that S. was a type of the persecuted 
Church; she is represented as a sheep 
between two wolves with the inscription: 


‘Susanna, Seniores.’ Hippolytus says: 
, : ~~. e0 = V iegeeathat Us 


- Sus. 


‘S. is a type prefiguring the Church; 
Joacim her husband prefigures Christ.’ 

The original form of the Sus. story 
seems to have been composed in the time 
of Alexander Jannzus (106-79 B.C.) in 
order to encourage legislative reform in 
favour of the Pharisaic contention that 
anyone bringing a false charge of a capital 
offence should himself suffer the death 
penalty even though his victim had not 
so suffered. The name of Simon ben 
Shetach is generally associated with this 
reform (v. Pirke Aboth, i, 9; Jerus. San., 
vi, 3); he insisted on a closer cross- 
questioning of witnesses. 

Most scholars had followed Africanus 
in assuming that the paranomasie in the 
Greek of *4-° proved the Greek text to be 
certainly original, but it is highly probable 
that there was a Hebrew original which 
was suppressed because the Jews found 
an encumbrance and _ because 
Christians interpreted it of the Church, 
R. Akiba excluded it from the canon ¢. 
A.D. 90. The variety of the early Syriac 
and Greek forms as well as the revisions 
of Sus. by Symm. and Th. strongly favour 
a Hebrew original. 

The LXX_is shorter and more primi- 
tive than all the other versions of Sus. 
But it must be remembered that the LXX 
is a copy of Origen’s edition, which was 
the common text of his day with certain 
additions. Sus. *> are marked as an 
addition in LXX, and they seem to have 
been repeated from Th. The LXX may 
formerly have had an introduction which 
located the story in Palestine, though the 
Haggadist was often indifferent to topo- 
graphy and chronology. It is alleged 
that Daniel was absent from the original 
plot of the LXX story, for it ends with 
an eulogy not of D., but of the nedterot. 
The LXX gives little about the garden 
scene, and emphasizes the trial. ‘Do 
not suppose that elders cannot lie,’ and 


double questions addressed to the elders , 


are among the peculiarities of the LXX. 
Th. was probably made from a second 
Hebrew edition which removed certain 
features in LXX objectionable to Jews, 
added fresh details, and extended the 
story, possibly locating it in Babylon and 
identifying the youth as Daniel, though 
it is more likely that the youthful D. was 
the judge from the first by reason of his 
name (‘Elis my Judge’). The Vulgate 
translates Th., while the Old Latin has 
two forms (LXX and Th.). Syriac has 


at least four forms; one (? the Harklean) © 
giveg a distinct tradition, probably an- 


adaptation of Sus. to the Gospel history 
in some details. Cie eh id ace I5k¢5 
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Scriptural parallels to Susanna are 1 K 
3 28, the pericope’ adultere Jn 758-8 4, 
and the triumphs of Esther and Judith, 
if not of Jael. 

5. the ancients: Greek presbuteroi; ctr. 
the nedteror of *2 in LXX, and of 45 in 
LXX and Th. These technical terms 
suggest Palestinian conditions in the rst, 
not Babylonia in the 6th, century B.c. 
(cf. Ac 5%; 1P5%. Both terms 
designate officials. such... that: a 
Hebraism. 

17. washing balls: cf. Est 2% 9% 12; 
cosmetics rather than soap (Jer 22*).. The 
Greek may mean soap, perfumes, or 
medical ointments. 

32. unveiled: cf. Nu 5 18 LXX. 

_ 34. laid their hands upon her‘ head: 
cf. Lev 24 #4; Dt 13°, 177. Tr. Sanhedrin, 
i, 3: the symbolic act of witnesses before 
the stoning (cf. Lev 20%; Dt 22 2 22; 
Jn8°). It is unlikely that the Jews in 
Babylonia would be allowed to exercise 
the death penalty. 

37. Then a young man : LXX adds‘ as 
we came round the stadion, we saw this 
woman dallyingwithaman.’ Thestadion 
in Jerusalem was a product of the Hel- 
lenizing policy of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and was regarded as exercising an im- 
moral influence. 

45. the holy spirit of a young youth: 
LXX ‘there came an angel of the Lord; 
and as it had been commanded him, the 
angel bestowed a spirit of discernment 
upon a young man, (this) being Daniel.’ 
Syriac (? Harkl.) gives: ‘ And straightway 
the Holy Spirit abode upon young D., 
who was twelve years old ’ (cf. Dan 48, 5 11; 
Dt 34°; Isa1?). The Mishnah (San., 
vi, 2) allows an opportunity for retrial 
even at the moment before the-stoning 
(ci fos? *)en 


48. without examination indicates the | 


need of legal reform. 
50. the elders: not the witnesses, but 


_ their colleagues on the bench; the repre- 


_ thou not slay. 


‘sentatives of the people. 

53. the innocent and righteous shalt 
Africanus argues from this 
citation of Ex 237 that Sus. cannot be 


inspired as it needs to depend on Scrip- 


ture. ie 
“54, 59. mastick tree... holm tree: 
mastick, i.e. Pistacia lentiscus, a shrub 


yielding resin and berries ; ‘holm,’ i.e.ever- 
_ green oak, or a smaller shrub with prickly 


. leaves and berries. 


Both Hebrew and 
Aramaic equivalents have been attempted 


for the paranomasie in the Greek. The 


Syriac has for ‘mastick’ pdastéqa (pis- | 2 
 tachio tree) with the verb pésaq (to cut off), | references, and which evidently formed 


and for ‘holm’ rwmmana (pomegranate 


—ddab 2 48. 


tree), with rumcha (a sword). Dan 5 25-28 
has a paronomasia. 

55, 59. lied against thine own head: 
LXX has‘ soul’ (Hebrew nephesh), which 
more often stands for ‘self’ or ‘ person,’ 
but cf. 1S 28? for ‘ héad.’ 

56. seed of Canaan, and not of Judah: 
LXX ‘Why is thy seed perverted like 
that of Sidon, and not like that of Judah ?’ 
The same exclusive bias is seen in °%7, 
which invidiously contrasts the daughters 
of Israel and Judah. Sidon was a Hel- 
lenized city of bad repute (cf.1 K 163}; 
Jeresie sf l3 teMt or Al MR wits). 

62. law of Moses: Dt 19 1671, LXX 
omits “of Moses.’ The Pharisees and 
Sadducees differed in applying it. Here 
note the Pharisaic penalty for the motive. 
According to LXX the culprits are gagged 
and hurled into a chasm. LXX closes: 
‘Therefore the young men (nedterot) are 
beloved of Jacob by reason of_their 
sincerity. And as for us, let us watch 
over young men that they may become 
men of worth; for so will young men be 
God-fearing, and there will be in them a 
spirit of knowledge and discernment for 
ever. This emphasizes the didactic 
rather than the historical purpose of Sus. 
‘ Sincerity ’ (aplotés) is either unbiassed 
simplicity.in judgement or singleness of 
heart in faithfulness to the Law and re- 
jection of all syncretism (cf. 1 Mac 2 *” °°; 
Wisd x 2). 

Addition 3: Bel and the Dragon.—This 
addition consists of two companion stories 
whose object is to satirize idol worship, 
These vivid narratives must have en- 
joyed great popularity as polemics against 
heathen religion in the period 100 B.c,- 
A.D. 100, and even~in Christian times. 
The variety of its forms shows that the 
Dragon was the more popular of the two,: 
and it may have been in the mind of. the 
author of Revelation (127 8, 134). | The 
author of the addition probably got his 
idea from Jer 50”, 51 9344: cf. Lam 3 SEBO 
It- is disputed whether his 
material is historical or mythical. In 
allowing that his narrative gives a faithful 
picture of the paraphernalia used in con- 
temporary pagan worship (cf. the two > 
snakes kept at the temple of A‘sculapius 
in Arist., Plutus, 734 [cf. 690], and the 
-greediness of the priests, 668-683; Valerius — 
Maximus also speaks of a sacred serpent 


_kept in the temple of ZEsculapius at 


Epidaurus, i, 8), it is unnecessary to deny 
with Witton Davies all connexion with 
the primeval Babylonian myth of Tiamat, 
to which there are numerous Biblical 


part of Hebrew folklore. There is no 
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reason to suppose that either the Baby- 
lonians or the Old Testament prophets 
took it literally. Primeval chaos or the 
Great Deep is represented as a female 
principle (Tiamat) who wages unceasing 
war against Marduk, the god of light. 
She appears on the seals and cylinders 
as a winged monster with a serpent’s head 
and neck, a lion’s body, eagle’s talons, and 
a scaly tail. This myth undoubtedly lies 
at the root of the Babylonian worship of 
Bel-Merodach (Marduk), who represented 
the opposite principle. It is not enough 
to substitute the Canaanite Baal for Bel, 
who had become a solar deity, and was 
compared with Jupiter by Greek and 
Roman. writers (cf. Diod. Sic., 1i, 8, 9; 
Pliny, xxxvii, 19; Cic., De Nat. Deorum, 
iii, 16). Traditions of Babylonian wor- 
ship derived from the Jewish exiles were 
probably still alive when this addition 
was composed. There are references to 
the temple of Bel in Herod., i, 183; Strabo, 
xvi, 1; Arrian, Exp. Alex., vii, 17; Diod. 
Sic., li, 9; and Abodah Zarah, 11b. The 
Midrashic literature has the stories of 
Bel and the Dragon in Aramaic (Bereshith 
Rabbah: cf. Bab. Talm., Bechoroth, 8b), 
and refers to ‘ vessels bearing the forms 
of the sun, the moon, or a dragon.’ 
R. Joshua ben Levi is said to have found 
a seal-ring whereon was the image of a 
dragon which he compelled an adult pagan 


to desecrate by breaking. The Talmudic 


stories of huge serpents are not unrelated 
to the Babylonian myth, and the slaying 
of Tiamat by Merodach is similar in some 
respects to Daniel’s slaying of the Dragon. 

It is obvious that the immediate refer- 
ence in the Dragon is to a live serpent; 
Homer uses dvak6n and ophis as synonyms. 
In the East the serpent was often sym- 
bolic of evil (cf. Gen 31; Job 26 18, 40-41; 
Ps'741*14 r04 26; Is 271, 51.9; Ezek 322; 
Amog*. But what was an <object of 
fear came to be worshipped, so the 
serpent was also regarded as possessing 
Thus 
Egyptian religion made use of serpents 
and other animals (Ex 7 812; Nu 21 810; 
2 K 18%), though in Egyptian mythology 
the great dragon Apepi resembles Tiamat. 
There is plenty of evidence for the use of 
the serpent form in Babylonian worship, 
and it would not be rash to assume in 


_ lack of direct evidence the existence of 
_ live serpents in Babylonian temples, But 
if these haggadic additions to Daniel par- | 
_ take of the nature of Hebrew Wisdom > 
_ literature there is no need to locate the 
_ cultus exactly. Fritzsche thinks that the — 
__ story was composed in Egypt, and many | 
believe it to be a Greek composition of 


“ 


universalistic tendency, written perhaps 
as Jewish propaganda (cf. Sib. Ovac.) 
with very little to stamp it as Jewish. 
Gaster’s claim to have discovered the 
original Aramaic of Theodotion is not 
proven, but a Semitic original for the whole 
of addition 3 may be postulated and the 
reign of Antiochus VII (Sidetes) (139-128 
B.c.), who adopted the persecuting policy 
of Epiphanes, has been suggested for its 
date; if so, it was probably added to 
Daniel in the early part of the next 
century. 

The introduction of the prophet Habak- 
kuk at 33 is so unexpected that it has been 
conjectured that 3*-8* do not belong to the 
original narrative. The LXX preface to 
Bel and the Dragon is “ from the prophecy 
of Habakkuk the son of Jesus of the tribe 
of Levi,’ which may indicate that both 
stories were cnce attached to the roll of 
Habakkuk. Perhaps. the legends of the 
two heroes were definitely linked from 
the first in the case of this piece of 
haggadah. 

LXX differs in many details from Th., 
especially in introducing D. as ‘a certain 
man, a priest by name Daniel, son of 
Abal’ (7). Dan 1* ® shows that D. was 
not a priest, and there has probably been 
a confusion with the Daniel of Ezr8* and 
Neh 10°. Th. either removed this con- 
fusion or wrongly identified the priest 
with the hero. Th. also dates the addi- 
tion by adding unhistorical references to 
Astyages and Cyrus (+), and makes D, 
destroy not only the image but the temple 
of Bel (72). The variations in the different 
versions of the Dragon story are too 
numerous to mention. 

I. received: Herod., i, 136 shows that 
Cyrus took the kingdom by force. 

2. Daniel: LXX’s ‘D. son of Abal’ 
perhaps for Hebrew Hebel; Epiphanius 
says Sabaan was D.’s father. 

3. forty sheep: so -Th.; ‘four’ in 
LXX; ‘forty rams’ in Syriac of Walton’s 
Polyglot. For wine LXX \(alone) has 
“ oil.’ 
4. his own God: LXX “ (the) Lord,’ repre- 
senting adonai for the Tetragrammaton . 

5. idols made with hands : LXX omits; 
It is curious that the title ‘ living God,’ 
is absent from * * #4. 25 and Dan 6 7° 


in LXX, but is implied in LXX of Dan | 


6 °6; Th. has the title in each case. 


7. laughed: read by both LXX and — 


Th. in 19, but here LXX omits and reads: 


‘Let no one by any means mislead thee 
by false reasoning, for this is within of 


clay and without of bronze: and I swear 
by the Lord the God of gods that this 
never did eat anything’ (cf. Dan 2 37°94). — 
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8. these expenses: LXX ‘the things 
prepared for Bel,’ i.e: sumptuous offerings. 
For his priests LXX has ‘ the overseers 
of the temple.’ 

10. temple of Bel: lit. ‘ house of Bel’ 
(Th.), which is more Semitic than LXX’s 
etddlion (cf. 1 Esd 21°; 1 Mac 1 47; 1 Cor 
8 10), 

II. mixed wine : either spiced (Pr 9? 5; 
Is 5 **; Mk 15 *%) or less probably diluted 
according to the widespread economical 
custom (Is1**). seal: LXX adds ‘ the 
bolts of the temple.’ 

14. strewed. Other MSS of Th. read 
“they shook through a sieve’ (or ‘they 
shook’). LXX’s reading is doubtful, 
“to sprinkle (or shake) all the temple 
with ashes’; ‘ strewed’ seems a correc- 
tion. shut the door: LXX _ wrongly 
“ sealed the temple,’ either by dittography 
or by misreading Hebrew satham (shut) as 
hatham (seal). king’s signet: LXX adds 
(cf. Dan 617) ‘and with the signets of 
certain priests of high rank,’ and that D. 
‘ ordered his friends to cast all out of the 
temple’ (cf. Mt 21 3%). 

15. Now: LXX has the Hebraistic ‘ it 
came to pass’ removed by Th. Ctr. 38, 
where a double Hebraism (not in LXX) 
is found in Th. 

16, 17. the king : in LXX Daniel takes 
the initiative, and more details are given 
about the examination of the seals. 
Marshall thinks that ‘ look at your seals’ 
(LXX) is similar in Aramaic to “ are the 
seals whole (safe) * in Th. 

18. door: LXX and Th. have ‘ doors ’; 
perhaps a Hebraism for the dual (a two- 
leaved door). no deceit at all: a He- 
braism in Fh. absent from LXX. 

19. Behold now the pavement: LXX 

Come look at the guile of the-priests.’ 
Marshall notes the similarity of Aramaic 
‘ threshold ’ and ‘ see the guile.’ 


22. delivered Bel into Daniel’s power :- 


ch.) Dan 2 17,6 4; Xerxes destroyed Bel’s 
temple according to Strabo, xvi, 1; Arrian, 


Exp. Alex., vii, 17: cf. Herod., i, 183. 
- The policy of Cyrus differed greatly from 


the account here. 

23. in the same place. The Vat. MS. 
of Th. omits; perhaps an editorial con- 
necting link, 


27. pitch, and fat, and hair: LXX pre-_ 


fixes ‘ thirty minas of.’ lumps: LXX ‘a 
lump.’ The different versions vary the 
“ingredients of the bolus, some adding 


nails or iron combs (Josippon and Chron. 
of Jerahmeel), which look like an embel- 
lishment from Job 417. LXX and Th. 
give only three ingredients, of which 
pitch is the chief. Marshall points out 
that in Aramaic za‘apha (storm-wind), by 
which Bel-Merodach destroyed Tiamat, 
resembles zeipha (pitch) in sound in the 
same way that Ba‘al resembles Bel. the 
gods ye worship: Greek sebasmata (cf. 
Ac 17 3°); LXX has the verb ‘ ye worship 
these (things).’ 

28. against the king: LXX ‘ against 
Daniel.’ the king is become a Jew: 
possibly a proselytizing feature. 

29. Absent from LXX. The following 
verses (°%3?) differ greatly in LXX and 
Th. ‘Here as elsewhere,’ says Ball, ‘ it 
would be easy to decide in favour of the 
priority and higher originality of the LXX 
text, even in the absence of external 
evidence.’ 

32. two carcases: Greek sOmata means 
living persons here. which then... 
devour Daniel: added by Th. (cf. Dan 
3 1°); LXX adds that this mode of death 
was ‘chosen that D. ‘ might find no burial,’ 
which perhaps indicates a date after 
the persecution of Epiphanes (cf. 2 Mac 

15 

33. bowl: LXX adds ‘an earthen jar 
of mixed wine’ and ‘on the sixth day.’ 
Habakkuk is not called ‘ the prophet ’ in 
LXX, . 

34. the angel of the Lord. There is no 


‘definite article before ‘angel’ in LXX 


or Th., which may betray the Hebrew 
construct state. The definite article ap- 
pears in 38, 

36. with the blast of his breath : peculiar 
to Th. Fri. says of pneuma, ‘ neither the 
Holy Spirit, nor the wind, but the breath 
of an angel’; cf. Vulgate in impetu spiritus 


sui; but Davies omits ‘ his’ and takes as - 


‘with the swiftness of wind’; Beveshith 
Rabbah, ‘by might of the Holy Spirit’; 
Walton’s Syriac, ‘ the angel put his hand 
on the head of Habakkuk’ (cf. Dan 9 aa 
Hab 3 14; Ezek 8%, 47 57: also 1 K 18 ¥; 
2K 211-16; Mt 41; Mk 1}; Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews). My 

39 (end). LXX adds 
God remembered Daniel.’ 


42 (end). Vulgate adds a fitting moral 


from Dan 6 *¢. 2’, though it is improbable 
that the Persian king would decree 
universal worship of the God of Israel. 


‘but the Lord 
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THE PRAYER OF MANASSES 


By N. D. 


Tus prayer, which has been deservedly 
called ‘one of the best pieces in the 
Apocrypha,’ was never part of the Jewish 
canon. It has indeed been held that it is 
a late composition of the 3rd century, as 
it is first found in the Didascalia incor- 
porated into the A postolical Constitutions 
(ii, 22). Nestle holds that from this 
source it came to be included among the 
liturgical additions to the Psalter found 
in some LXX MSS. The majority of 
scholars have assumed the Greek text 
to be original. Porter (H.D.B.) claims 
that ‘the Greek nowhere requires a 
Hebrew original, though it cannot be said 
to exclude its possibility,’ and Ryle 
describes its language as a good specimen 
of the koine. 

But it is generally admitted that the 
prayer is Jewish in origin, and further 
study will probably endorse the judge- 
ment of Ball, Charles, and Oéesterley, 
who postulate a Hebrew or Aramaic 
original. This theory depends not only 
upon one or two obscurities in the Greek 
which are elucidated by translation into 
Hebrew, but upon the liturgical character 
of the fragment; if it is a Hellenistic com- 
position, it is an excellent imitation of a 
Hebrew tephillah. 

There is little to connect our prayer 
with Manasseh except its title and context 
in Ap. Const., and there is a suspicion of 
glosses to render the connexion more 
definite; on the other hand, these features 
omitted by codex A add no precise 
reference to M. If the story of M.’s 
penitence is untrustworthy, the prayer 
found by the chronicler-in his sources, 
The History of the Kings of Isvael and 
The History of the Seers (2 Ch 331° f.), 


'. must have been a penitential psalm com- 


posed or adapted to fit M.’s case. It is 
commonly assumed that the Greek prayer 
is a counterfeit of the lost original men- 
tioned in 2 Chronicles, but it must be 
recognized that the original was probably 
itself a counterfeit. 

Between 2 Chronicles and the Didas- 
calia the only references to a prayer of 
M. appear to be the Apocalypse of Baruch 
(64°), the Talmudic Tractate Sanhedrin 
(x, 2) and Julius Africanus (c. 221) as 
‘teported by St. John Damasc. (Paral., 
ti, 15): ‘ While M. was reciting a psalm his 
bonds burst asunder, iron though they 
were, and he escaped.’ There seems to, 
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have been: a considerable literature in 
circulation among the Jews which supple- 
mented the canonical narratives of M.’s 
reign. Ball gives an account of this 
Rabbinical material which speaks of M.’s 
religious innovations and captious ex- 
planations of Scripture, his incest, his 
murder of Isaiah (cf. also the Martyrdom 
of Isaiah), etc. 

Perhaps we may seek the origin of a 
prayer of M. as well as the reason for its 
suppression in the traces of what must 
have been a burning controversy as to 
the official verdict on M.’s reign. The 
prayer was possibly used to rehabilitate 
the character of M., and it would not be 
long before the efficacy of the prayer came 
to be questioned. Both the Mishnah 
and Tosefta (San.) declare that M. has 
no share in the world to come, and in 
answer to R. Jehuda’s assertion to the 
contrary, with a citation of 2 Ch 33%, 
it is reasserted, ‘ He was restored to his 
kingdom, but not to life in the world to 
come.’ The same view is reflected in 
Ap. Bar 64: ‘M. was at that time named 
“‘ the impious,’’ and finally his abode was 
in the fire. For though his prayer was 
heard with the Most High, finally, when 
he was cast into the brazen horse and the 
brazen horse was melted, it served as a 
sign unto him... that thenceforward 
he might know by whom finally he should 
be tormented.’ Now it was in the 
Maccabean age that the Jewish doctrine 
of a future life was plainly promulgated, 
and we may tentatively suggest that this 
formative period in the development of 
the Jewish liturgical canon was respon- 
sible for the relegation of the prayer to the 
limbo of unwanted material. The ad- 
mission that our prayer is Jewish in con- 
ception goes some way towards a case for 
identifying its substance with the lost 
tephillah. Its present form is Hellenistic, 
but what of its substance? It is un- 
affected by Christian doctrine, and it is 
significant that it bears no trace of the 
fiery trial of the Maccabeean persecution; 
it rather resembles the older psalms. 
Porter admits that the eschatology is 
early, and that its doctrines of forgive- 
ness and of the merits of the patriarchs 


are rooted in Old Testament teaching. — 


The date provisionally assigned to it by 
Fritzsche and others is Maccabean; Ryle 


Ve 


willonly say ‘earlier than the 3rdcentury,’ _ 
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and Charles, while favouring an earlier 
Jewish origin, thinks evidence is lacking 
to define the date exactly. But this very 
lack of features that can be dated almost 
favours a pre-Maccabzan date (cf. notes), 
unless a Sadducean origin is possible. 
The lack of Jewish testimony to the 
prayer is easily explained by the canoni- 
cal estimate of M.’s syncretistic policy. 
Jeremiah (15 4; cf. 2 K 23 °%%; Ezek 8; 
Jer 2 °°) declares that, even after Josiah’s 
reforms, M.’s sins still remain to be 
expiated. It must be noted that the only 
sources of information about M. come 
from his opponents. The prayer may 
be an early liturgical confession used by 
M.’s adherents who could appeal to his 
long and prosperous reign as a sign of 
God’s favour. When the hope ofa future 
life emerged, such an argument was dis- 
counted and a prayer which did not 
procure salvation in a future life, bearing 
the name of M., would fall into disuse. 
It would be left for liberals like R. Jehuda 
to hand down this uncanonical tephillah, 
and the Eastern Church must have in- 
herited it through Rabbinic channels. 
Oesterley (Jewish Background of Liturgy, 
76) quotes the prayer as early evidence for 
the Jewish liturgical order: Ascription, 
Confession, Prayer for Forgiveness, 
Prayer for Grace, Doxology. ; 
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ornament: cosmos translates Hebrew 
tsaba’, host, in Gen 21. It may refer 
to the stars, or (Ryle) to the splendour 
and orderliness of the universe, ‘ array.’ 

bound the sea: cf. the parallel ‘deep’ 
(i.e. abyss). . See on Job 38 *™, A defi- 
nite correction of the popular Babylonian 
myth of Tiamat. 


terrible and glorious Name. The magi- 


cal efficacy attributed to the Divine | 
Name by the Rabbis is often taken as in-" 
_ dicating a late date (cf. Tob 8°; Bar 3°), 
_ but see also G. B. Gray, art. ‘Name’ in 
_H.D.B.: ‘ We have a right in ambiguous 


cases to adopt the higher interpretation 


fy hee 


wae 


The use of the Tetragrammaton (or of 
its first letter) in Is 44 > may be compared 
with the legend of miracles wrought 
by Solomon’s engraved seal. But the 
ideas of authority and-ownership often 
implied by ‘name’ are indicated by the 
parallelism (‘commandment’). For seal cf. 
Jobo’. 

whom ... before thy power. A He- 
braism translated by Charles ‘ before 
whose power all things shudder and 
tremble.’ 

bringing evils upon men. Greek of 
the evils of men; alleged to be indebted 
to LXX of Jl21'° and Jon42, where 
Hebrew has the singular; generally taken 
as calamities. But kakiai means wicked- 
nesses, and “ repentest ’ may be pregnant 
—‘repentest of visiting for’ as Hebrew 
shubh means ‘to draw back or refrain 
from judgement’ (Jer 47°; cf. Lam 2%; 
Hzek aS i1e%> Chr 22 27) The -pitiral im 
the LXX may be due to liturgical in- 
fluence. 

Thou, O Lord . .. saved. Omitted 
by codices A and T, but found in Ap. 
Const. and the Latin. Not a mere gloss; 
it emphasizes a Jewish tendency to regard 
repentance as granted or withheld by 
Godi{(ct: Ex, 5Wisd 12: Ac 5 *h irr 3s, 
2 Tim 27°), ‘Repentance and _ forgive- 
ness ’—Greek ‘ forgiveness of repentance,’ 
a difficulty avoided by all the versions. 
Charles suggests a Semitism and dis- 
placement, ‘ promised forgiveness to them ~ 
that have sinned against Thee that they 
may repent,’ which restores the balance 
of clauses; but selihath teshubah or selihah 
liteshabah would sufficiently explain the 
Greek ‘the forgiveness due to repent- 
ance.’ Possibly the more usual teshubah 
liselihah (rep. leading to remission of 
sins) was transposed in translation. The 
metanoia is not Christian, but an earlier 
conception. 

The God of the just. This phrase 
does not occur elsewhere, but cf. 1, 
‘righteous~ seed,’ which assumes the 
doctrine of a remnant. ‘The just... 
which have not sinned ’ implies an ideal- 
ization of the past contradicted by 
2 Esd 835. The late Jewish doctrine of 
a treasury of accumulated merit in the 
Fathers available for sinners is not ap- 
pealed to here; the appeal is by contrast 
(Cis Gent th) sae. sr fx'39)$ amd sthe 
integrity passages in the Psalms; see _ 
S. and H., Romans, 330). Ezek 14*4- 
protests against extravagant ideas of the © 
patriarchs, and yet suggests their peculiar 
sanctity, if not their sinlessness. The — 


| Jewish idea of Yetzer did not necessarily 
| involve actual experience of sin. 
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I am bowed down. The Syriac inserts, 
‘And now, O Lord, I am justly punished 
and deservedly afflicted; for lo! I am in 
captivity.’ ‘1 cannot lift up mine head’ 
is codex T’s reading, and the negative is 
a correction. The verb ananeud is of 
doubtful meaning; it normally means ‘ to 
shake (the head)’ in denial, and. Fri. 
translates ‘so that I shake (my head) 
over my sins ’: but it may be a synonym 
of anakupto ‘ to lift up the head ’ or ‘ look 


up,’ and a Hebraism is possible, “ more 
bowed down than to lift up (my head) by 
reason of my sins.’ The confession is 
restrained; no legendary or other details 
are introduced. 

into the lower parts of the earth: 
cf. Ps 63 ®; no more than Sheol is intended. 
The penitent fears an early grave as a 
penalty for sin. 

the God of them that repent. A 
beautiful title only found here. 


I. AND II. MACCABEES 


By J. W. 


Title.—The name Maccabzus was in the 
first instance a name given to Judas the 
third son of Mattathias (1 Mac 2*). Itis 
probably derived from the Hebrew makké- 
bah, asmall hammer. Judas the Hammer 
was the champion of Judaism, as Charles 
the Hammer was the champion of Chris- 
tianity, and saved the West from the 
‘Saracens (A.D. 732). 

Theme.—The two books of the Mac- 
cabees taken together give an account of 
the struggle of the Jews for liberty, chiefly 
for religious, but also for political, liberty, 
in the 2nd century B.c. The two narra- 
tives are independent of each other. In 
‘2 Maccabees the story opens in the time of 
Seleucus IV (187-176 B.c.), and is carried 
down to the defeat of Nicanor on 13 Adar, 
161. 1 Maccabees begins with the acces- 
sion of Antiochus Epiphanes, 176, and 
ends with the death of Simon, 135. The 
interest of the writer of 2 Maccabees is 
concentrated upon religion. That of the 
other writer is wider, and is centred upon 
the achievements of the Maccabzean 
family, by whose hand deliverance was given 
unto Israel (5 ®*). It was S. T. Coleridge 
who said that the story of the Maccabees 
was inspiring enough to be inspired. 

In the Church.—From about the end 
of the 4th century A.D. August 1 was kept 
by the Church as the festival of the 
Maccabean martyrs, marking their birth 


by death. The festival was spoken of 


with honour by such writers asChrysostom, 
Gregory Nazianzen (whose homily on the 


_ Maccabees is well known), Augustine, Leo, © 


and Czsarius of Arles. It still finds a 


place in the Roman Missal, but as_ 
- secondary to the commemoration of 


St. Peter ad Vincula and St. Paul. 


_ Lections from 1 and 2 Maccabees are 
_. ‘found in the Sarum Missal and Breviary, 
_ but no English lectionary contained pas- 
- sages from these books until the revised 
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lectionary of 1922, in which twenty-seven 
lessons were taken from 1 Maccabees and 
four from 2 Maccabees, although the 
Homily against Gluttony and Drunkenness 
referred to1 Mac 161%. The old medieval 
romances and artists placed Judas Mac- 
cabeus among the Nine Worthies with 
Joshua, Alexander, Arthur, Charlemagne, 
etc. Raphael’s great picture in the 
Vatican of the expulsion of Heliodorus 
from the Temple, and Handel’s oratorio 
Judas Maccabeus are the two most 
famous instances of the use in art of 
subjects from these books. Ciseri’s 
picture at Florence of the Mother and her 
Seven Sons (2 Mac 7), and Handel’s Alex- 
ander Balus (sic) with its somewhat 
shapeless plot, may also be mentioned ; and 
it is interesting to note that a figure of 
the Mother (2 Mac 7) is included in the 
design for a window in the south transept 
of the new cathedral at Truro. 
Manuscripts and Versions.—Dr. Swete, 
in his edition of the LXX, prints the text 


of codex Alexandrinus (A), as neither « 


1 Maccabees nor 2 Maccabees is contained 
in codex Vaticanus (B). 

In the case of 1 Maccabees the readings 
of codex Sinaiticus and codex Venetus (V) 
are recorded in the margin: and, on the 
whole, the combination of the two last is 
to be followed; though occasionally (e.g. 
t Mac 1 2, 3.48) it is A which preserves 
the true text. There are a number of 
cursives, of which one of the most inter- 
esting is 55. Syriac and Latin versions 
exist. They are translations from the 
Greek, the Latin generally being nearest 
to the Sinaiticus and furthest from A. 
2 Maccabees is not contained in codex 
Sinaiticus. Dr. Swete again gives the 


t 


readings of V in the margin, and these ~ 


_are very often to be adopted, though from _ 
time to time (e.g. 67%) the text of Ais _ 
to be preferred. Again there are Latin _ 
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and Syriac versions (the latter less literal 
than the Syriac version of 1 Maccabees). 

Historical Value.—Therecan benodoubt 
that 1 Maccabees is our main source for 
the history of the Jewish people during 
the period which it covers. The attempt 
of Niese to prove the Superiority of the 
account given in 2 Maccabees is uncon- 
vincing (see I. Abrahams, J.Q.R. [1900- 
1901], 508 ff.); but he has placed his 
finger on certain weaknesses in 1 Macca- 
bees, and has shown that, in spite of all 
its romancing, 2 Maccabees, used with 
caution, is of considerable value for supple- 
menting and checking the facts recorded 
_. In the first book. 

The general attitude of the writer of 
1 Maccabees resembles that of Ben Sirach 
(see e.g. 25"). He ‘believes (1275) ‘in a 
God who helps those that help them- 
selves ’ (G. F. Moore, Judaism, i, 206); he 
records no miracles, nor does he hold out 
any hope ofaresurrection. Heissensible 
and practical, e.g. in his recognition of 
the necessity for at least defensive warfare 
on the Sabbath (2%). He has a high 
regard for the priesthood. 

In marked contrast to all this the writer 
of 2 Maccabees emphasizes his belief 
in miraculous interventions and in the 
resurrection of the body; and he is much 
stricter in his view with regard to the 
observance of the Sabbath. On the other 
hand, he deals far less gently with the 
priests (2 Mac4!4,61"). His stand- 
point, in short, is that associated later 
with the Pharisees. But to regard 
t Maccabees as a Sadducean work and 
2 Maccabees as a Pharisaic counterblast 
to it, as Geiger and Wellhausen do, is to 
overstrain the evidence. 

1 Maccabees gives a plain straighttor- 
ward narrative with frequent dates. In 
2 Maccabees we have a composition upon 
an historical theme written by a man who 
has ‘evidently been througha Greek school 
of language and literature and attained 
a proficiency in the art of rhetoric ’ (G. F. 
Moore, Judaism, ii, 299). 
rt Maccabees is reminiscent of the OT; the 
style of 2 Maccabees reminds us of Poly- 
bius and the Greek journalese of the day. 
Instances of the superior accuracy of 
1 Maccabees are found in his account of 
the part played by Mattathias, and of 
the death of Antiochus Epiphanes. With 
_ regard to the latter 1 Maccabees agrees 
‘better than 2 Maccabees with Polybius; 
and Mattathias, who is never mentioned 
in 2 Maccabees, is recognized in the 
‘Rabbinic tradition (which is independent 
both of x and 2 Maccabees) as a seuaee 

alae ees Beet) 


' The style of” 


On the other hand, 1 Maccabees never 
mentions the apostate High Priest Mene- 
laus, and refers to the Hellenizing Jews 
(the ungodly: 1 **, 2 44, etc.) as briefly as 
possible. Cf. 1 Mac 13418 with 2 Mac 
471"; 1 Mac x ®464 with 2-Mac 622, Both 
writers, it may be added, exaggerate, 
e.g. in numbers (1 Mac 10, 11 47, 15 13; 
2Mac5#4, etc.). Even at  Arbela 
Alexander the Great had no more than 
50,000 men (Arrian, Alex., iii, 12). Fora 
table of the contents of the two books 
shown in parallel see Moffatt in Charles’s 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, i, 126,127. 

The Chronology of 1 and 2 Maccabees.— 
The Seleucid era began on 1 Dios (October 
to November), 312 B.c. | After a careful 
examination of the dates given in 1 and 
2 Maccabees, Schiirer comes to the con- 
clusion that in 1 Maccabees the reckoning 
is from 1 Nisan (March to April), 312, and 
that in 2 Maccabees it is doubtful whether 
the author follows the same method as 
1 Maccabees, or uses the ordinary Seleucid 
calendar (Gesch.*, 1, 32-40). 


Recently the problem has been re- 


examined by W. Kolbe (Bettraége zur 
syrischen und judischen Geschichte [1926], 
18-44), and by U. Kahrstedt ‘(Syvische 
Territorien in hellenistischen Zeit [1926], 
118-132). According to the former both 
books reckon from 1 Nisan, 311 B.c. 
According to the latter, while 2 Maccabees, 
based on a non-Palestinian source (the 
work of Jason of Cyrene), uses the ordinary 


Seleucid era, in 1 Maccabees two sources 


are used, each with a different system: 
the one an account of the Maccabazan 
uprising down to 153 (when Jonathan 
becomes High Priest), which reckons ac- 
cording to a year beginning in the spring; 
and the other, used for the later part of 
the narrative, which follows the common 
Seleucid calendar and begins the year in 
autumn. 


Kahrstedt indeed suggests (p. 128) that — 


in the spring of 166 the Seleucid year was 
actually given up in Palestine and was 
replaced by a national year. If such a 
change took place, then it might account 
for the difference between the reckoning 
of the duration of persecution in Dan 7 *°, 
9 *® and 1 Macr 4, 4 ™ (bid. 130). 
However that may be, it seems clear 


that a year beginning in spring isassumed __ ‘ 


(1 Mac 10 #4), and that the summer of the 


150th year (1 Mac 6 2% 4) is the summer 


of 163. 


Thus we shall follow Schiirer’s dates, - 
bearing in mind the possibility of an error KES 


of a year, especially after 153. 


Maccabean Psalms.—After their Tole 
tories, we are told, the Maccabean troops Rye 


: Sethe Ke 


; pene 


o (abe i 


are numerous, e.g. 249, 42, 1088, etc. 
‘ : 128 
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used to sing songs of thanksgiving (1 Mac 
44). What songs were these ?) Were songs 
composed for such occasions ? 

Among Christian scholars Theodore of 
Mopsuestia seems to have been the first 
tosuggest that some of the Psalms may be, 
in their primary sense, Maccabean, e.g. 
Ps 83 (cf. 1 Mac 5). 

Recent study has carried the suggestion 
a good deal further. Among the Psalms 
which may with the most probability be 
regarded as, at least in their present 
form, Maccabeean are the following: 44, 
60, 74, 79 (quoted 1 Mac 7?”), 83, IIo, 
118. 

It isin the liturgical pieces of the fourth 
and fifth books of the Psalter that Macca- 
bzan work is most likely to be found. In 
some cases the song may have been newly 
composed; in many others an older poem 
may have been revised, and to a greater or 
less degree adapted to the occasion. 
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Original Language.—There is general 
agreement among scholars that 1 Macca- 


bees was originally written in a Semitic 
language, probably Hebrew. _Semiticisms 


1 2° may be referred to as a striking in- 
stance of a probable misunderstanding of 
an original Hebrew text. 

Character and Contents.—The writer is 
a plain and sober historian who occasion- 
ally lapses into what is almost poetry. 
His style is modelled upon the OT, and 
reminiscences of OT narratives colour 
his own. 

After a short introduction (11°), he 
plunges into his theme, which is the 
achievement of Mattathias and his sons, 
for whom he has conceived a profound 
admiration (5°). 11°84 sets out the 
cause, and 217° the beginning, of the 
struggle undertaken by the family. In 
3 1-9 2 the struggle is traced to the death 
of Judas. It is under the leadership of 
Judas that religious liberty is won. The 
next section (9 78-12 °) continues the 
account to the death of Jonathan. 
Jonathan is the first of the family to be 
High Priest. Heis nominally the Seleucid 
governor, but practically he is an inde- 
pendent prince. The last section (13 }- 
16 *4) brings us to the death of Simon and 
the accession of John Hyrcanus. It is 
under Simon that the yoke of the heathen 
is taken away (13 *). 

Though he never mentions the name of 
God, the writer is a loyal and conservative 
Jew, full of zeal for the Law, the Scrip- 
tures,andthe Temple. Healmostignores 
the Hellenizing section of his people, 
partly perhaps because he does not realize 
its strength, but partly also because he 
cannot bear to think of it (13 447 v.m.). 
On the other hand, he takes a great interest 
in the military exploits of Judas and his 
brothers (see I. Abrahams, Campaigns in 
Palestine, Lecture 2), and he traces their 
campaigns with an intimate knowledge of 
the country which shows that he is a 
Palestinian himself. His knowledge of 
the world outside Palestine is slight and 
vague (8 1248 r5 28 y.4.). 

Chapters 14-16. — Josephus follows 
1 Maccabees pretty closely to the end of 
13, and then ceases to do so. Largely on 
this ground some scholars have argued 
that 14-16 are an addition to the original 
book., But in view of Josephus’s habits 
of compilation such an inference is far 
from safe (G. F. Moore, op. cit., i, 205), 
and in style and manner these chapters - 
are in harmony with the rest (E.B., iii, 
2864). 

The Documents Quoted.—Letters: 5 19, 
8%, 10 17 2, yz 80.57, 72620 7396 74 20, 
15% 48. Tasctiption;.14 >: Kot 

For a discussion of the genuineness of — 
these documents see Kautzsch (Apok. — 
u. Pseudepig., 26 ff.); Wellhausen, - 


: Ms We ‘ i) a 


brought up with him: the Greek word is. 
not found elsewhere (Deissmann, B.S., | 
: ; oa a, 129 


’ 
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Schiirer, E. Meyer, op. cit. passim; also 
Oesterley (Charles, Apoc. and Pseudepig., 
i, 61 ff.): see further the notes below on 
the passages in question. In general it 
may be said that the quotations give a 
prima facie impression of substantial ac- 
curacy as to fact, and often even as to 
wording. But whether, in any particular 
instance, the writer is actually copying 
a document, or whether he is reconstruct- 
ing one out of the _information he has 
gathered and his knowledge of the form 
such a document would naturally take, it 
is not easy to determine. 

Date.—In 13 * we are told that the 
sepulchre built by Simon at Modin had 
seven pyramids for his father and mother 
and hisfour brethren. One therefore was 
intended for himself, but there is no 
record of his being buried there. We 
can, however, hardly draw the infer- 
ence that this is because the book was 
written immediately after his death (135). 
“Unto this day ’ (13 *°) implies the lapse 
of a considerable number of years; and 
nO the rest of theacts ofrjohn: 5. : 
behold, they are written,’ at least suggests 
that the reign of John Hyrcanus (135-105) 
is over. 

' More important is the fact that the 
Romans are regarded as faithful allies and 
their friendship is considered eminently 
desirable (81, 121, 144°), The writer could 
hardly have known of the desecration of 
the Temple by Pompey in 63. 

Thus the date of the composition of 
his book probably lies between 100 and 
70 B.C. 


I, 1-9. Alexander the Great and his 


_ successors. 


1. the land of Chittim: 8 ° (more cor- 
rectly) Kittim. See Jer 21°; and cf. Ezek 
27° and Genro*. Used in general of 
Greek-speaking coast-lands and islands: 


here and in 8 > the reference is to Mace- 


donia (cf. the reference to the Roman 
navy in Dan 11%). the Persians and the 
Medes: cf. 6°58. Greece, i.e. the Greek 
Empire (cf. 1°, 6 2 and Zech 9 '). 

2. kings of the earth: cf. Ps 2?, etc. 

3. ends of the earth : an OT expression. 
Alexander reached the Hyphasis (Beas) 
in the Punjab. the earth was quiet: 


rr 3% 52; cf, Jg314 LXX. hewas exalted: 


16 18; cf, Ezek 28 ®° LXX. 


4, they became tributary unto him : cf. 


i I 33. ; ieee 

vas servants: Greek paidas; cf. 1S 19? 
LXX and the well-known basilikoi paides 
of Alexander’s army. which had been 


rj 


311). he divided unto them his kingdom 
while he was yet alive : this appears to be 
the earliest witness to a story frequently 
repeated by ancient writers, but certainly 
unhistorical. 

7- Alexander died in the early summer 
of 323. 

g. all: an exaggeration; five only in 
fact, and the first not before 306, 
diadems: the diadem, a blue band with 
white spots worn round the tiara of the 
Persian king, was adopted by Alexander 
and afterwards by his successors. they 
multiplied evils in the earth: cf. Gen 6° 
LXX. 

10-40. The first part of the reign of 
Antiochus IV (Epiphanes). 

10. Seleucus 1V was murdered by his 
minister Heliodorus in 176-175. His 
elder son Demetrius, his rightful heir, 
was away in Rome, whither he had been 
sent to take the place of his father’s brother 
Antiochus as a hostage. Heliodorus in- 
tended to rule himself, but made a formal 
proclamation of the accession of the child 
Antiochus, a younger son of Seleucus. 
On this the uncle Antiochus, with the 
assistance of Eumenes king of Pergamum, 
descended upon Antioch, drove off 
Heliodorus, had his little nephew put out 
of the way, and ascended the throne as 
Antiochus IV (Epiphanes). On the reckon- 
ing of the date see the Introduction. 
came forth: cf. Is11+1. Epiphanes : theos 
epiphanes, the god manifest, i.e. in time 
of need. The title had been assumed by 
Ptolemy V, who manifested himself as the 
rescuer of Egypt from insuxrection (196). 
See Meyer, op. cit., ii, 139. reigned: 
became king (cf. 2 K 15 *°, etc.). 


11-15 describe the activity of a Hel- 


lenizing party among the Jews (cf. 2 Mac 

7-20), 

‘ 14. place of exercise: Greek gym- 
nasium. 

15. they made themselves uncircum- 
cised (cf. 1 Cor 71°), ic. by means of a 
surgical operation, in order not to be 
mocked by Gentiles when they appeared 
stripped in the gymnasium. So they 


| forsook the holy covenant (Gen 171°; 


Ex 24 23);.and-el.,°%; Dan 12 28°". » sold 
themselves to do evil: like Ahab, 1K 
aaree ‘ 

16-19 describe Antiochus’s successful 
invasion of Egypt, 170-169, when Ptolemy 
VI (Philometor, 181-145) was only sixteen 
years old. ‘ 


17, elephants: cf. 63°; 2Macir4, | : 


13%. One of the conditions laid down 


by the Romans after the battle of Mag- — 


nesia was that the Seleucids should no 


longer use elephants in war. It seems, — 


A 


ay 
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however, that this condition was soon 
disregarded (Dio ap. Zonaras, ix, 25). 

20-28 describe Antiochus’s spoliation of 
the Temple. Noreason foritis given here, 
but apparently, owing to a false rumour 
that Antiochus had died in Egypt during 
the expedition of 170-169, there had been 
an outbreak of rebellion against the High 
Priest Menelaus, who had with the king’s 
authority established himself in Jerusa- 
lem: see 2 Mac 5 ® ff. 

20. the hundred and forty and third year: 
170-169 (cf. Dan 11 *8 ff.). 

2i. the golden altar: 1 K 7*. 
tke 750. thelveil ect 4) °% 

22. crowns: no doubt votive offerings. 

23. hidden treasures: including ‘ the 
sacred treasure which is called Corban’ 
(B.J., ll, ix, 4), and sums deposited for 
safe keeping (2 Mac 3 191%). 

25-28 are made up of poetical phrases 
taken largely from the OT: cf. 92-49, 2 8-12; 
2 Esd to 8, 

29. after two full years: 1 Maccabees 
does not mention the famous rebuff given 
to Antiochus on his second expedition into 
Egypt by the Roman ambassador Popillius 
Laenas. full years: lit. years of days, a 
Hebraism (cf. Gen 411+). a chief collector 
of tribute: Apollonius, according to 2 Mac 
5 74; perhaps the Apollonius of 31°. His 
title may be a mere misunderstanding of 
the Hebrew corresponding to mysarch: 
2 Mac 5 *® v.m. (Meyer, ii, 157). 

33. the city of David: on the hill south 
of the Temple. Here the Syrians ap- 
parently designed a new town and built 
a strong citadel (Greek akva) to be its 
acropolis. On- the position and history 
of the Akva see Schiirer, 1, 247, and Abel, 
R.B. (1926), 520-526. It was garrisoned 
with Syrian troops (a sinful nation, *4; 
cf. Is 1 *), and thence Apollonius terrorized 
Jerusalem (cf. Dan 11 *° ff.). 

37-40. Another poetical lament like 
that in 2588: cf. especially Ps 79. 

41-64. The Edict of Antiochus and its 

‘application to Judza (cf. Dan 11 * ff.). 


censers : 


_ Antiochus was a man of large ideas and 


restless energy, and being foiled by Rome, 
—outrageously foiled, as it seemed to 
him and to the Greek world in general—in 
his ambitions with regard to Egypt (Dan 
_ rr %°), he decided ‘that his one chance 
was to make of his empire a united people 
in culture and religion, which could alike 
only be Greek’ (W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic 
Civilization, 171). It was, so far as we 


Bes know, only in Judea that he met with 
rh _ opposition. 


Here, in spite of the Hel- 
_ lenization which had been going on (21-15 
above), there rapidly developed a great 
cine as movement ot resistance, first 


'’ 
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passive and then active 
(2 *° ff.). There is no reason to suppose 
Antiochus specially hostile to the Jews as 
a nation. He probably thought he was 
but siding with one section of the people 
as represented by the great family of the 
Tobiads, as against another represented 
by the Oniads;. and Menelaus may well 
have informed him ‘ that there would be 
no difficulty.’ ‘What he had in mind 
was Rome’ (Tarn). 

42. laws : usages, the reference being in 
this case to religious usages. 

43. his worship: his form of worship 
(cf. 219; Ex 12 *® LXX), possibly the wor- 
ship of himself as a manifestation of Zeus. 
See E. Bevan, House of Seleucus, ii, 154 ff. 
According toAnt., XII, v, 5 the Samaritans 
addressed him in a letter as the Manifest 
God (Theos Eptphanes). 

47. temples : cf. 5 47; 2 Mac 10 ®, etc. 

49. change: cf. Ac6 4. 

51. overseers : Greek episkopous. 

53. Israel: i.e. all true Israelites (cf. 
3 *). 
54. Chislev: i.e. roughly December. 
The writer uses one word for the sacred 
altar, thusiastévion, and another, bomos, for 
the heathen altar. The abomination of 
desolation (Dan 11 *1, 12 14 LXX) refers to 
a small Greek altar built upon the original 
great Jewish altar. 

55. Like an ordinary Greek city Jeru- 
salem was to have little shrines in porch 
and street. 

56. books of the law : rolls of the Penta- 
teuch (cf. Diodorus, xxxiv, 1). 

58. month by month: cf. 2 Mac 6”. 

59. 25 Chislev (December), 168 B.c. 
Perhaps the-day was chosen as the day of. 
a festival in honour of Dionysus (2 Mac 
67) held in connexion with the winter 
solstice. Who superintended these sacri- 
fices but Menelaus the High Priest ete 
self ? (cf. 2 Mac 5 14), 

61. houses : read with A families. 

62. Cf. Ac 1014. No wonder St. Peter . 
hesitated ! 

63. Cf. 2 Mac 6, 7. 

64. Cf. 2 Ch 2438, etc. 

Il. The beginning of resistance : Matte 
thias and his sons. 

1. Simeon: Josephus, Ant., XID Vile 
adds she son of Asamoneus: hence Has- 
monean as the name of the family fre- 
quently in Josephus and Talmud (in the 
Mishna: Middoth, i, 6). Joarib: accord- 
ing to 1 Ch 24? the founder of the first 
of the twenty-four courses of priests, 
Modin : mod. Medieh, about seven miles. 
east-south-east of Lydda. oy : 

2. Gaddis: cf. Gadi,” poke a temy 
fortune. peas 


(ee 2 ots) ; 


} 


4 


és 
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3. Thassi: perhaps the zealous. 

4. Maccabzeus : see Introduction. 

5. Avaran: perhaps beast-sticher (cf. 
Arab. khawara). Apphus: so Josephus 
(Ant., XII, vi, 1); ie. probably: artful. 
The Greek MSS. here read Sapphus (the 
S is probably a mistaken repetition of the 
last letter of the preceding word). 

7. the holy city: so first in Is 48%. 
Jerusalem the holy is the inscription on the 
reverse of the well-known ‘ thick ’ shekels 
(probably of the revolt of a.p. 66-70). 
The epithet was adopted by many cities 
in the 2nd century B.c., e.g. by Tyre and 
Sidon in 163. 

8-12. Again poetical language echoing 
‘OT phrases: see r 7588 above. 

8. that was glorious: read adoxos for 
endoxos, and translate dishonoured as the 


~ sense requires (so the Latin of codex 


Sangermanensis). 

g. vessels: 1 23. 
men: cf. 2 Mac 5 ”4. 

10. palaces: the word is also used, to 
denote crown or kingdom, or even royal 
treasury. 

II. bondwoman : cf. Lam 1}, 

12. holy things: better sanctuary (AV) 
as usual in rt Maccabees, e.g. 3%, 4 %6, 


infants: 1°. young 


¢etc. 


18. the king’s friends: 10 %, rr 27; 
2 Mac 8 ®; so Greek writers had spoken 
of the officials of the Persian king, then 
of officials of Alexander the Great, and 
then of those of the succeeding Hellenistic 
rulers. The title is frequently met with 
in the Egyptian papyri (Deissmann, B.S., 
167). gifts: 1 K.9 16 LXX; 2 Mac 3 ?. 

1g. in the house of the king’s dominion: 
i.e. simply within the king’s dominion. 

24. reins: the kidneys as the seat of 
the emotions (cf. Ps 73 4, etc.). _ accord- 
ing to judgement : as required byt the Law 
(Dt 13 °). 

26; "Nu 25 °* 3904 - 

28. the mountains: cf. the wilderness 
(2) the steep bare ridges east and south 


- of Hebron called in the OT the Jeshimon 


(i.e. devastation). See G. A. Smith, H.G., 
312 ff., and cf. B.J., VI, vi, 13. 

29. justice and judgetient: righteousness 
and judgement (cf. Ps 89 “, 97 ®). 

30. On the north edge of Jeshimon 
there was scrub’ oo coarse grazing for 
cattle. © 


_ his men hid (1 S 24 *). 

37. imnocency : ve (cf. Ps 26 4 
without trial :. “better! wrongfully, 
as in 15 *8 (cf. Ps 6g*)tr ape 


bir aS Saka to his neighbour, a Hebraism. 


Hebrew 2 Bi eae ie: 


oe ied eis places : Mnete ei - David and . 


40. one said to. Ghothers lit. 1a deciles 


godly men (Ps 121), in Pealms generally 
translated saints, e.g. Ps 149 7 They ar 
so named here, in 7 }*, and in 2 Mac 14 * 
Their object was the strict and loyal ob- 
servance of the Law in the face of Hel- 
lenizing tendencies. -We gather from this 
passage that as a party they were already 
in existence before 168. We hear no 
more of them, at all events by that name, 
after the time of Alcimus (738). Their 
place is taken and their tradition and 
general attitude inherited by the Phari- 
sees, who are first mentioned in con- 
nexion with John MHyrcanus (Ant., 
DEL oe) 5 )eSe 

44. sinners in their anger, and lawless 
men in their wrath: a poetical tag; the 
sinners and lawless are the apostate 
Jews. 

47. the sons of pride: a Hebraism for 
the proud (cf. Ps 89), the’ reference 
being to the arrogant defiance of God 
by the Syrians and their adherents (cf: 
I 3, pty: 

48. neither suffered they the sinner to 
triumph: lit. and gave not a horn to the 
stimnery (cf. 1 S:245/Ps:78 *). 

5I. an everlasting name: cf. 644; 
Eeclusia 5 ©, gist? 4: 


é€i. Cf. Ecclus21°. him: the name of 


God being avoided (cf. 3 38). 


65. Simon: here Symeon (cf. Ac 15 14), 
elsewhere always Simon. alway: lit. all 
the-days (cf. Mt 28 ?°). 

66. Maccabeus: 5 74:4, 

70. the hundred and forty and sixth 
year: 167-166. great lamentation: 9 7°, 
T3 °6; cf. Gen 50 1°, 

III. 1-IX.22. Thestruggle under Judas. 

III. 1-9. In praise of Judas. 

In this panegyric the writer again 
resorts to poetical language. He uses 
balanced couplets of a more or less rhyth- 
mical character. By extracting a couplet 
from 1 and 2, omitting 7 as a gloss, taking 
with *; and omitting and eight times, 
DriGeP. Burney reconstructed in Hebrew 


an acrostic poem beginning with ten — 
| letters: 


JHUDH HMKBY, i.e. Judas 
the Hammer (J.T.S. [1919- 1920], 319 ff.). 


This is ingenious, but very uncertain. 
The writer may simply be using poetical © 


language from the OT as before (see 1 75°) 


- without attention to BRAD BESS of poeteet a 


form, 


apostate Jews, 1.53 “ete. 
e.g. Eee Oe Pao 
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3. a giant : no donb fenree gibbor, i.e. 
/mighty warrior, hero (cf. Is 3 ?LXX). 
_ warlike harness : cf. 1 S 8 12 LXX, etc. 

4, like a_lion: cf. 2 Mac 11 BS a Re 
| etc. « for prey: cf. Am 3 *. 
. g. the lawless: probably refers to. the 
burnt: Le Ue 


[it.] 
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7. his memorial is blessed for ever: cf. 
Prio? (not LXX). 

10-26. Defeat of Apollonius and Seron. 

to. Apollonius: 12° v.m. Samaria: ac- 
cording to Ant., XII, vii, 1 Apollonius 
was governor of Samaria. On the enmity 
of the Samaritans see Neh 4 ) ?; cf. Ecclus 

oO 26. 
: 12. spoils: A reads weapons. Equip- 
ment of all kinds was much needed for 
Judas’s irregulars (cf. 4 °). 
13. commander of the host of Syria: 
this title appears to be taken from 2 K 5+ 
(Naaman), 

15. Lit. ana there weve added (cf. 2‘; 
Dan [Th.] 11°34) and went up with him, 
which probably represents Hebrew ‘they 
assembled themselves and went up with 
him’ (Guillaume). 

16. the ascent of Bethhoron: the most 
convenient of all the ascents from the 
maritime plain to Jerusdlem, but the road 
is rough and steep. Down it Joshua 
chased the Amorites (Jos 10 1°14; cf. also 
rS:14 4). 

17. Judas was weak in commissariat. 

18. shut up in the hands: a Hebraism 
for deliver into the power of; cf. 4 *1, etc.; 
cf.1S 17%. to save by many or by few: 
cf. 1S 14°, but note heaven for the Lord. 
Similarly he himself (7), avoiding the 
name of God (cf, ®, 4 24, etc.). 

22. discomfit : better crush, and so 4 4, 
1S ae SOR 

24. Such a victory was to be expected. 
‘Men filled with religious enthusiasm are 
likely to perform prodigies against merely 
professional soldiers’ (Bevan, House of 
Seleucus, ii, 298). 

27-60. Antiochus commissions Lysias to 
stamp out the rebellion. Judas and his 
men prepare for the struggle. 

29. plague: better harm. 

30. with a liberal hand: cf. Dan 11 *4. 
On Antiochus’s extravagance see Polybius, 
XXvi, I. 

31. Persia: 61; 2 Mac 1 ?2, etc., used of 
the eastern parts of the Seleucid Empire 
in general (=Persia and Media, 6 **). 

32. honourable: better distinguished. 
over the affairs : cf. 2 Mac 13 8, etc,; Poly- 
bius, v, 41 (see B.S., 306). 

33. his son: afterwards Antiochus V, 
Eupator. 34. elephants: 1 7 v.n. 

35. their memorial: cf. 12 5°; Dt 32 26: 
Ecclus 10-1’, etc. oF 

37. 165 B.C. the upper countries: cf. 
61; 2Macg?% Upper perhaps=in- 
land (cf. Ac 193), 

38. Ptolemy: cf. 2Mac 44, 88, 1012, 
Nicanor::cf..-7 7° ffy 2 Mae8°,0 24,15. 


Gorgias: cf. 2 Mac 10 14, 12% ff. _ friends: 
nee 18, 


I Chi Rs:228 Mt 27 # 
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39. In 2 Mac 8 8, 20,000 is given as the 
total number sent. 

40. Emmaus: now ‘Amwas, on the 
road between Joppa and Jerusalem (about 
fourteen miles from Jerusalem as the crow 
flies, the same distance as Jericho: F.B. 
[1925], 35). 

41. fetters: so Syriac and the parallel 
account in Ant., XII, vii, 3; the Greek 
and Latin MSS. have servants (i.e. 
paidas for pedas). Philistines : so Syriac. 
Greek and Latin MSS. have strangers, the 
usual LXX rendering of Philistines (cf. 
4 2% 30, 5 66). 

43. raise up the ruin: cf. Am 9 ™ 

45. Another outburst of poetical lan- 
guage, largely from the OT. 

46. Mizpeh: i.e. Mizpah, associated 
with Samuel (1 S 7 * ), probably on the 
hill now called Neby Samwil, four and a 
half miles north-west of Jerusalem, less 
probably Tell Nasbeh, about nine miles 
north of Jerusalem (R.B. [1923], 506, 
507). 
48. The text seems to be at fault. A 
slight emendation of what was probably 
the Hebrew original would give for the 
second clause, which the Gentiles were 
seeking in order to work upon them the 
likenesses of theiy idols. Another emenda- 
tion of the first clause would give instead 
of ‘ the book of the law,’ which would have 
no special connexion with the Temple 
at Jerusalem, 5% 51 (cf. however Diodorus, 


xxxiv, frag.), ‘the veils’: cf. 45. See 
J: ES, (October,.1927); 43 ff. 
50. these men... them: the pro- 


. nouns in the Hebrew may have referred 


to the things mentioned as well as to the 
Nazirites. 

54. trumpets: 5 *4, 6 38, g 12.13, 

56. were fearful: cf. Jg 7°. the law: 
Dt 20 ° ff. 

58. in readiness against the morning : 
Ex 34°. 
rat Again the name of God avoided: 
c 

IV. 1-21. The defeat of Gorgias: cf. 


| 2 Mac 8 ® ff. 


2. men of the citadel; lit. sons of the 
citadel, a Hebraism; according to Ant., 
XII, vii, 4 they were renegade Jews. 

3. Emmaus: 3% v.n. 

6. three thousand: so Josephus; accord- 
ing to 2Mac81*, 6,000. armour: lit. 
coverings (cf. 6"). As to the shortage cf. 
2 Mac, 8 4, 

to. Cf. 3 18. Ga. ete. “if he will have us: 


12. strangers : 11 68, 


15. Gazara: so Josephus, i.e, Gezer a 


(Jos ro *8, 12 1”), Tell Jezer, excavated at 
the betinnine: of fis rth: From 
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Emmaus to Gezer was about five miles. 
Azotus: Ashdod (x S 55, etc.), mod. Esdud. 
Jamnia: Jabneel (Jos 15"), mod. Yabneh. 
The three places are close together. the 
plains: i.e. the maritime plain. Idumeza: 
here used rather vaguely =the west (in 2° 
and * below, the south) of Judza. The 
MSS. A and V actually read Judea. 

18. mountain, i.e. the highland of 
Judea. 

22. Philistines : cf. 9° and 3 4 v.n. 

23. sea purple: the famous Tyrian dye 
(cf. Ezek 277). 

24. heaven, i.e. God: 318 v.n. because 
his mercy is good, because his mercy 
endureth for ever: a couplet first found 
in’ Jer 33", frequent in post-exilic 
Psalms, e.g. Ps 106 }, 107 }, etc. 

28-35. The defeat of Lysias: 
rr 1-15, 

Kolbe (81, following Procksch) re- 
gards this passage as a doublet of 6 28-62 
(2 Mac 13 ***5), composed in order to 
counterbalance Lysias’s success by in- 
venting a previous success of Judas 
against him. But Kolbe gives no solid 
reason for rating the historical value of 
our sources so low. 

28. next year: i.e. 165-164. 

29. Idumea:15;cf.2 Mac 11 ®and Ant., 
XII, vii, 5. The Idumzans seem (2 Mac 
to 45) to have been hostile to Judas and 
his party, and therefore friendly disposed 
to the Syrians. Hence Lysias chooses 
to operate from the south. Bethsura: 
Bethzur (Jos 15 **), mod. Bett Sur, a little 
north-west of Hebron, a strategic position 
commanding the road from Jerusalem. 

30-31. Another outburst of poetical 
language (cf. 1 **, etc.). 

30. Saviour of Israel: cf. Is 43 3, 49 78. 
mighty man: Goliath (z S 17 54). 

35. that he might come again : 6 *° ff. 

36-61. The re-dedication of the Temple. 

37. Mount Sion: the Temple mount 
(cf. Fo"): 

38. gates: cf. 2 Mac 8 *8. 


2 Mac 


shrubs grow- 


_ ing in the courts: this is somewhat sur- 


_ Zeus 


qt. the citadel : the Akra (1%). 


prising, for the Temple was, at least at 
first, turned into a place of sacrifice to 
(z **; cf. 2 Mac 6? ff.). Perhaps, 
however, a little later it was allowed to 
fall into disrepair, and the main heathen 
altars were built elsewhere, in the market- 


place (2 Mac 10”: cf. 1 Mac 1 *5), and in | 


the Akra which was intended to be 
the acropolis of a new Greek city (1 **), 
but see also Introduction. the priests’ 


chambers: Ezek 421%14; cf. Ezr 108; 
Neh 3 *, etc. ; 

40. the solemn trumpets: the signal 
trumpets (Nu 31 ®: cf. 3 54). 


( 


a [32 LXX; cf. Jub., 
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42. blameless priests: priests without 
blemish (contrast 1 15 and 2 Mac 4 #4). 

43. the stones of defilement, i.e. the 
stones of the small altar which had been 
erected (1 °4) upon the great altar of burnt 
offering. 

46. the mountain of the house: Jer 
26 18, etc. a prophet: cf. 9 2”, r4 #1. 

AT Exo: ir Dtio7)*; 

49. the vessels : taken away by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes (1 21 22). of burnt offer- 
ings: this must be omitted as a slip 
on the part of some scribe (Vulgate and 
Syriac omit). 

51. loaves: so Lev 24°°. veils: perhaps 
the veil at the entrance of the Holy Place, 
and the veil between the Holy Place 
and the Holy of Holies. But see J.T.S. 
(October, 1927), 44, 45. 

52. The first Feast of the Dedication on 
25 Chislev (December), 165, exactly three 
years after the first sacrifice upon the idol 
altar (x *°). 

54. harps and lutes and cymbals: cf. 
1Ch 25°; 2Ch5?%. Alutewasastringed 
instrument. 55. unto heaven: **. 

56. eight days: cf. 1K 8 °°. sacrifice 
of deliverance and praise: cf. the LXX 
rendering of Lev 7 1112, . i 

57. with crowns of gold and small 
shields : cf. the decoration of gilded shields 
and crowns in the synagogues of Alex- 
andria (Philo, Leg. ad Catum, 20). 

59. The Feast of Hanukkah, men- 
tioned Jn 107", and called by Josephus 
(Ant., XII, vii, 7) Lights, was observed for 
the first four centuries by the Church as 
well as by the Synagogue. Among the 
Jews this feast is still very popular. See 
2 Macha: ro %7", . 

60-61. The Temple mount is fortified, 
for a Syrian garrison still holds the Akra. 

61. they fortified Bethsura to keep it: 
omit to keep it (with MS. 55) as a slip, 
probably a repetition of to keep it in the 
previous clause. 

V. Razzias carried out by Judas and 
Simon in outlying districts. : 

Jewish communities in outlying dis- 
tricts being now attacked by their 
Gentile neighbours, Judas and Simon go 
to the rescue. Some are actually brought 
back (45-54) to settle in Judza. ; 

3. Ps 83, very likely written or re- 
written during this period, seems to re- 
flect the general situation. Akrabattine: 
cf. the ascent of Akrabbim, Nu 344 (ie. 
of the scorpions), a high ridge somewhere 
south-west of the Dead Sea. children of — 
Esau : i.e. the Edomites (Gen 36 *). 

4, 5. Cf. 2 Mac 10 18-28, 

4. wickedness: malice. Bean: Nu 
xxix, 10, ie. appar- 


s 


eski Sham). 
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ently Baal-meon. snare and stumbling- 
block: cf. Ps 69 73. 

5. destroyed them utterly; a Hebraism 
frequently found in LXX. burned... 
the towers: cf. Jg 9 *% 5%, 

6. passed over : i.e. over the Arabah to 
the district north-east of the Dead Sea. 
a mighty band: 1145; lit. a mighty hand, 
another Hebraism (e.g. Nu 20 7°). -Timo- 
theus (cf. 2 Mac 8%): note the Greek 
name of this Ammonite leader. 

8. and seized Jazer : Nu 21 *, 32 * (with 
Bean LXX); Jos 13 74-25: somewhere near 
Heshbon (Jos 21 °°; 1 Ch 6 *1; Is 168). It 
may be that the capture of Jazer.is here 
placed tooearly. Im 2 Mac 10 *® ff. Timo- 
theus is represented as. being slain at 
the capture of this place. villages: cf. ®; 
lit. daughters, another Hebraism (e.g. 

rin) 

9. Gilead: the country between the 
Arnon and the Yarmuk on the east of 
Jordan (Nu 32 ”°, etc.; cf. Jub., xix, 9, 10). 

to. Dathema: unidentified. 

13. the land of Tubias : the land of Tob 
(Jg 11%, etc.), in Gilead north of the 
Yarmuk (so Meyer, ii, 134): cf. 2 Mac 
1217, On the possibility of connecting 
this with Arak el-Emir, Casphor (#6) with 
Heshbon, etc., and locating the whole 
campaign °4ff. near Ammon, see Abel 
in R.B. (1923), 515 ff. But some of 
the places mentioned would seem to be 
farther north. 

' 14. other messengers: cf. Job 1 1618, 

15. Ptolemais : the Acco of Jg 1 *, etc., 
destroyed by Ptolemy I, 312 B.c., the city 
that rose again out of the ruins being 
called Ptolemais; but the old name did not 
die out, and eventually it replaced the 
new—so now Acca. Tyre had to some 
extent recovered from its destruction by 
Alexander the Great, 332. Galilee of the 
Gentiles : cf. Isg1; Mt 45 

23. Arbatta: 
variously in the MSS., and the place is 
unknown. 

‘24. three days’ journey : probably about 
sixty miles. 

25. the Nabathzans: friendly (9 *) 
Arabs whose capital was Petra. Their 


_ ancestor was supposed to be Nebaioth, 


the eldest son of Ishmael (Gen 25 18; so 


Ant., I, xii, 4). 


_ 26, 27. The text seems to require emen- 
dation. Read, with Wellhausen (of. cit., 


212), for were shut up in, were gathered 
together from,’ and for strongholds (gis); 
stronghold, i.e. Dathema (2°). 

«26. Bosora: possibly =Bozra, Jer 48 74 
_ (in the land of Moab), but this seems too 


far south: perhaps Bostra (mod. Busva 
Bosor: ees Bezer, Dt 


the name is spelled. 
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4 # (in the territory of Reuben), but this 
again seems rather too far south: perhaps 
Busy (el-Hariri). Casphor: cf. Caspin 
(2 Mac 12 13 ff.), possibly (G. A. Smith in 
E.B.,i, 707) Muzeyrib on the Haj road (cf. 
Avabia Deserta, i, 4). Alema and Maked: 
otherwise unknown. Carnaim: cf. Car- 
nion (2 Mac 12%), probably = Ashteroth- 
karnaim (Gen 145; Am 61% v.n.), possibly 
Sheikh Sa‘d. 

29. by night: °°; night operations were 
a special feature of Judas’s campaigns 
(2 Mac 8”, 12 °). 

31. Trumpets were used also by the 
Syrians (cf. 6 #8, 918; 2 Mac 15 25). 

33. three companies: cf. Jg74*; 1S 
1144, trumpets... prayer: cf. Jg 71%. 

35. Mizpeh : Mizpahin Gilead (Jg 10 1”). 

37. these things: lit. these words, a 
Hebraism. Raphon:probably—Raphana 
according to Pliny (V, xviii, 74), one of 
the cities of the Decapolis. Abel suggests 
Tell es-Sihab. the brook: the wady. 

39. Arabians : cf. 2 Mac 12 1°. 

40. mightily prevail : a Hebraism (LXX 
Bich, 3225), 

41. Judas attacks: his usual policy. 

42. scribes : i.e. the officers of Dt 20 *.ff. 
(cf. 2 Ch 26"). A similar use of the word 
is found in papyri of 2nd century B.c. 
(B.S., 110). 

43. the temple: the sacred precinct of 
the goddess Atergatis {2 Mac 12 *8), 

45. from the least unto the greatest: 
another Hebrew expression. 

46. Ephron : cf. Gephyrun (2 Mac 12 3), 
no doubt the Gephrus of Polybius, V, 
70, captured by Antiochus the Great, 
probably in the Wady el-Ghafr. 
road must have passed through the city 
with precipices towering up on either 
side. 

52. the great plain: i.e. of Esdraelon. 
Bethshan: Scythopolis (2 Mac 127°; Jg 
127 LXX; Ant., V,i, 22, XII, viii, 5), mod. 
Beisan. 

54. Wellhausen suggests (Isr. u. jid. 
Gesch.®, 247) that Ps 68 may have been 
composed for this occasion. 7 

58. Jamnia: 4 v.n. 6r CL 42: 

63. the man Judas: cf. the man Moses 
(Ex, 1235 Nu. 52); : 

66. Philistines: 34! v.n. Samaria: 
must be a mistake for Marisa (so Ant., 


| XII, viii, 6), ice. Mareshah, Tell Sanda- 


hannah, about thirteen miles north-west 
of Hebron (Jos 15 4; Mic 115, etc.), in 
the neighbourhood of which are the 
famous burial-places adorned with animal 


frescoes belonging to this period, dis-— 


covered in rgoz. 


67. Presumably Hey. must be read, for ; 


he: cf. 2 Mac 12 SA S0ak0s boty: 


The | 


Ezek 42. 
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68. Azotus: 4 v.n.; cf. 10 84. images: 
ef rs Re: 

VI. 1-17. Antiochus Epiphanes. dies, 
and is succeeded by his son Antiochus V 
(Eupator): cf. 2 Mac 9. 

I. in Elymais: and so Polybius, xxxi, 
Et; /i:6. sin Elam: (Ezek 32 *)-etc.; cf. 
Tob 27°). a city: unknown; according 
to 2Macg®? Persepolis; but this must 
be wrong as Persepolis was not in Elymais. 
Josephus (An?., XII, ix, r) takes Elymais 
as the name of the city, but a city of that 
name is unknown. 

2. the temple: of Nan@a, according to 
2 Mac 17* (a Babylonian goddess, identi- 
tied with Ishtar, the chief centre of whose 
worship was Erech) ; according to Polybius 
(xxxi, 11) of Artemis; according to Appian 
(Syry., 66) of Aphrodite. shields: lit. 
coverings (cf. 4 °). 

bea) (Serom); f4.14)424 (Nicanor cand 
Gorgias). Bret ey sag SeSh: 

to. friends: 21° v.m. sleep departeth 
from mine eyes: cf. Gen 314%. care: 
ef. Bcclus:42 °°: 

13. According to Polybius (xxxi, 11) 
Antiochus ‘ was driven mad, as some say, 
by some manifestations of divine wrath 
in the course of his wicked attempt upon 
this temple.’ 

14. Philip: according to 2 Mac 9 ®® his 
foster-brother. 

I5. Special care was necessary, for 
Demetrius, the son of Seleucus IV, 
Antiochus’s elder brother (1 ?° v.n.), was 
now grown to manhood. 

I6. 164-163 B.C. 

17. called his name: a Hebraism (cf. 


-Mt1*). Eupator: ‘because,’ says Appian 


(Syr., 44), “of the virtue of his father.’ 
’ 18-63. The struggle for the Akra and 
for Bethsura ends ina treaty. — 

18. hurt : by attacking those who went 


to the Temple to offer sacrifice (Ant., 


KI ix 3). 
20. 163-162. mounds to shoot from: 

21. ungodly men: cf. 1 14. 

23. willing: well-pleased. 

29. from other kingdoms, and from isles 


- of thesea: the kingdoms along the coast- 
. line of Asia Minor, and the Greek-speaking 


islands of the A#gean and the Mediter- 


ranean are meant. — 
30. the number : so Josephus; no doubt 


exaggerated, as also in 2 Mac 13 *, where | 
_ different figures are given. 


elephants : 


EU vn: 


° 
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32. Bethzacharias: north of Bethsura, 
about one-third of the way to Jerusalem, 
mod, Bett Zakariya. 

33. at full speed: 
trumpets : 5 °. 

34. the blood of grapes and mulberries : 
cf. Gen 49 ™, poetical language suggesting, 
apparently, the purpose of this display, 
viz. to excite the animals by something 
correspond ing to the sight of blood. 

35. coats of mail: cf.1S 175. cunning 
contrivances: simply contrivances, some 
special kind of girth. 

37. two and thirty: read, probably, 
without changing the consonants of what 
was presumably the Hebrew text (Fair- 
weather), two chosen men. For a similar 
confusion between these two Hebrew 
words see £Chonr 2 yefr2:Si23%*} 

39. The writer may mean that the 
shields were made of brass ornamented 
with gold; but note the exaggeration. 

43. Eleazar: 2°. 

47. they: i.e. Judas and his army (*?). 
In 2 Mac 13 ** this defeat is regarded as a 
victory. 

49. he came out: must be a slip for 
they came out. Sabbath: i.e. a Sabbatical 
year (Ex 231%, etc.). According to 
this the summer of. 163-162 fell in a 
Sabbatical year (which always began in 
autumn: Schiirer, i, 214), and this is con- 
firmed by the fact that the summer of 
37 B.c. also fell in a Sabbatical year (Ant., 
XV, i, 2: see Schiirer, i, 35). 

51. pieces: lit. little scorpions. 

52. they also: i.e. the besieged. 

53. they that fled: 5 ** 45. 

55. Philip: **. ’ . 

56. Persia and Media: cf. 1%, 3°! v.n. 

58. the right hand: cf. 11 5% ®?; simi- 
larly in an inscription at Pergamum, 
quoted B.S., 251. This was a Persian 


lit. tm «ats onset. 


rather than a Jewish practice (see Light- — 


foot on Gal 2 °). 

59. The treaty secures religious liberty 
for the Jews. 

60. the saying pleased the king : cf. 8 *!; 
2 Ch 304 LXX. 

VII. Alcimus the Hellenizing High Priest 


is supported by Bacchides and Nicanor: — 


Nicanor is defeated and killed. : 

I. 162-161. Demetrius I (Soter): 1° 
vn, a city by the sea: Tripolis on the 
coast of Syria (2Mac141; Ant., XII, 
xy) 


TAn Po 
ey the house of the kingdom: in Dan 
4° (27) LXX of Babylon, so here= 
Antioch, the royal city. 


- 5, lawless and ungodly: the Hellenizers 
52,244, etc. Alcimus: his Hebrew 


as oD 


By rat 


a few: twelve men and three 
- boys (Polybius, xxxi, 22); contrast 2 Mac © 


Vil. | 
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name was Jakim (Ant., XII, ix, 7; cf. 1 Ch 
81°); according to Josephus he was 
already High Priest (cf. 2Mac147). If 
so, he desired to have his office confirmed: 
and this is suggested by the language of °. 

4. how he hath punished them and all 
that helped them : rather with MS. 55 and 
Kautzsch, by a very slight emendation 
of the common Greek text, let him punish 
them (i.e. Judas and his brethren, *) and 
all that helped them (cf. °). 

8. So Josephus, XII,x,2. 2 Maccabees 
says nothing of Bacchides (but cf. 2 Mac 
§,%°); ‘friends <2 4) dm.jotherriver : 
Euphrates, as Ex 23 %4; Is87, etc. the 
country beyond the river: probably still, 
as in the official language of the old 
Persian Empire, the country west of the 
viver, i.e. Coele-Syria (cf. ro °°). 

12. a company of scribes: cf. 2% a 
company of Hasid@ans. Here (not as in 
5 4") professional students of the law, 
probably to be closely connected with the 
Hasidzeans mentioned in the next verse. 

13. Hasidzeans: 2* v.n. 

14. One that is a priest: 
e.g. Lev 21° LXX. 

17. Ps 79% abbreviated. The Psalm 
was probably written or rewritten between 
168 and 165. 

19. Bezeth: Josephus calls the place 
Berzetho (Ant., XII, x, 2). Possibly just 
north of Jerusalem where later the suburb 
Bezetha (B.J., V, iv, 2) lay. According 
to some, mod. Biv ez-Zeit, a little north- 
west of Bethel (see Schiirer, 1, 222 note); 
according to others, mod. Beit Zeita, 
near Bethzacharias. pit: cistern. 

21. Alcimus was hard put toit to retain 
the High Priesthood. 

24. coasts : borders. 

26. Nicanor: 3 **; according to Polybius 
(XXXI, 22) and Josephus (Ant., XII, x, 4) 
a close personal friend of the king’s. 

27-30. Cf. Ant., XII, x, 4. 2 Mac14 
19-22 has a different story. 

28. see your faces: a Hebraism., 

3192. 1ete2 Maca tt: ttle 

31. Capharsalama: unidentified. See 
Schiirer, i, 217, 218 note, and Abel’s 
interesting conjectures, R.B. (1924), 376. 

32. into the city of David: i.e. into the 
Akra (1 **) which had been all along held 
by the Syrians. 

93. elders 5° 2.7*, rr ?*) for the: king : 
the custom of offering sacrifice for their 
Gentile rulers went back to the Persian 
period (Ezr6?°). 

i BA On ip nad ge top ot 

39. Bethhoron : 3 16, 

40. Adasa: not certainly identified ; 
_ according to Josephus (Amt., XII, x, 5), 

30 stadia (three and three-quarter miles) 


a Hebraism, 


by the maa as Asia ‘Minor pers He 
ibd : 


from, Bethhoron; according to Eusebius, 
near Gophna (mod. Jifneh). G. A. Smith 
and Abel (R.B. [1924], 377 ff.) suggest 
mod. Khirbet ‘Adasa, although 60 stadia 
from Beit ‘Ur (Bethhoron). See Schiirer, 


, 218 note. 
43. Adar: roughly March. the first to 
fall: contrast Ant., XII, x, 5, ‘at last 


Nicanor himself fell fighting gloriously.’ 
45. Gazara: 41°; the distance appears 
to be a little over twenty miles. the 
solemn trumpets: 4 *. 
46. these . . . on those: fugitives .., 
on their comrades. 
47. hanged them up : streiched them out. 
49. Nicanor’s day was still kept in 
Josephus’s time (Ant., XII, x, 5), and is 


mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Meg., ii, 66a). Later it ceased to be 
observed; largely, perhaps, because the 


more popular Feast of Purim fell on the 
following day (14 Adar). 

VIII. ‘Judas’s treaty with Rome. 

Cf. the treaty between Rome and 
Astypalza recorded in an inscription of 
105 B.c. (Hicks, Man. Gk. Hist. Inscrip- 
tions, 347-349). The historical character 
of the narrative has been attacked, e.g. 
by Niese, but on insufficient grounds 
(Schiirer, i, 220, 221). That Judas should 
approach the Senate for protection against 
Demetrius, whose accession was unfavour- 
ably viewed at Rome (7! v.n.), is by no 
means improbable; cf. Rome’s friendly 
answer to Timarchus, a satrap in arms 
against Demetrius (Diod., xxxi, 27a). 

1-16 reflect, probably with considerable 
accuracy, the general impression Rome 
was making upon the Nearer East. Note 
the incorrectness of some details (+ 15 16), 

I. amity with all such as come unto 
them: the friendship of the Romans had 
a well-recognized diplomatic significance, 
and was bestowed especially upon small 
states struggling to break free from large 
empires, It was a deliberate part of the 
Roman policy to disunite the East. 

2. the Gauls: probably the Gauls of 
Upper Italy, subjugated 190 B.c. (Poly- 
bius, ii, 14-34). 
tribute, and the reference to Spain (°). 

3. Spain: taken from the Carthaginians 
201 B.c., but even now not properly sub- 
jugated. mines: Pliny, H.N., xxxiii, 21. 

5. Philip III, king of Macedonia, was 
defeated by the Romans in 197, and 
Perseus his son and successor in 168, when 
Macedonia (Chittim, 1*°v.n.) became a 
Roman province. 


6. Antiochus III (the Great) wascrushed _ 


by the Romans at the battle of Magnesia, 
190. Asia: 11 1%, 12%, 13 8; thought of 


Note broughtthem under | 
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regions beyond. a hundred and twenty 
elephants: fifty-four according to Livy, 
XXXVii, 39. : 

7. took him alive: this is a mistake; 
Antiochus escaped. a_ great tribute: 
15,000 Euboic talents; 3,000 at the time, 
and 1,000 a year for twelve years (Poly- 
bius, xxi, 17). But the payment fell 
into arrears, and the last was actually 
made in 173 (Livy, xlii, 6), ie. in the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. and a 
parcel of land, to wit: or possibly, 
by a slight emendation in the original 
Hebrew, of their appointing (2 Ch 31 3). 
The Romans were to choose whom they 
would (Appian, Syr., 38). 

8. A mistake: the possessions to be sur- 
tendered lay on the west of the Taurus 
only (Livy, xxxvili, 38). Moreover, the 
dominions of Antiochus III never included 
India. Eumenes II, king of Pergamum 
(197-158), had given valuable help to the 
Romans during the campaign against 
Antiochus. 

9-10. The writer seems to be thinking. 
of the overthrow of the Achzan League, 
147-146 (some years after the death of 
Judas), when the Romans used the 
greatest severity and Greece was reduced 
to a Roman province. If so, the captain 
referred to is L. Mummius, and the word 
Greece is used in a narrower sense than in 
I I, vei 6 2, 

11. of the kingdoms and of the isles: 6°. 

12-16. This idealizing picture of the 
Romans is not free from inaccuracies. 

13. kings: e.g. Eumenes I and II of 
Pergamum. exalted: cf. 11%. | 

14. purple: cf. 14%; Jg8**; 

“Cyrop., I, ii, 2, etc. 

_ 15, 16. The*Senate did not meet each 
day ; it did not consist of exactly 320 men ; 
and there were, of course, two consuls 
and not one. 
Orientals to make such mistakes. 


Xen., 


- time ’ (Rawlinson). 


17. Eupolemus: probably the scholar — 
of that name, a Palestinian Jew, who | 
wrote on OT subjects in Greek about 158 | 
(Schiirer, iii, 474-477): cf. 2Mac4™.— 
Btce | 
| battles with the Persians (Arrian, A/ex., I, - 


Accos: cf. 1 Ch 247; Neh 7%, 


(Hakkoz), a name in a priestly family. 


Jason : cf.12**. 0. 
18. take the yoke: cf. 4, 13 “7. 
20. people: cf. 7°, 12° v.n. 
21. well pleasing: cf.6°. ; 
22. For the custom of preserving copies 


2 of treaties on tablets of bronze cf. Poly-_ 
_ bius, iii, 26. : 


3-28. Cf. Polybius, iii, 22, 24, 25. A 
imen of the sort of treaty which Rome 


But it was easy for. 
They} 
would, for example, ‘never be brought into | 


contact with more than one consul at a | 
| been a point of vantage for Judas (Abel, 


Toc. cit., 384). 
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(eRe. 


was at all times ready to conclude with 
any independent power, beyond the line 
of her frontiers, but within the sphere of 
her activity ’ (Rawlinson). It was part 
of the Roman policy to weaken the 
Seleucid Empire by~éncouraging little 
states within it to seek independence, 

23. Good success . . .: a usual Roman 
formula. 

28. food . . . as it hath seemed good 
unto Rome : here and in ** the sense seems 
to be ttems on the Roman list of ‘ contra- 
band of war’ (Rawlinson). 

30. The addition of such a stipulation 
as to future modifications of a treaty by 
mutual agreement was not unusual. 

31. It had been against the wishes of 
Rome that Demetrius had become king 
(Polybius, xxxi, 19-23). 

IX. 1-22. The last campaign of Judas. 

1. he sent . . . asecond time: in the 
originala Hebraism. Cf. 10 *§ (yet more). 

2. Gilgal: Josephus has Galilee (Ant., 
XII, xi, 1), and Galilee seems to give the 
best sense. Cf. Jos 123, where Gilgal 
(Hebrew) becomes Galilee in the LXX. 
Arbela (Test. Jud., 6) is mod. Khirbet 
Irbid, near a wady in the steep sides of 
which are caves only to be reached by 
steps (Hebrew m’silloth), and Mesaloth 
must refer to these. Cf. B.J., i, 16, which 
describes how Herod the Great cleared 
these caves of robbers. 

3. first month: i.e., no doubt, Nisan 
(April), 3161. This seems surprisingly 
soon after the death of Nicanor on the 
13th of the previous month (7 *°). 

4. Berea: Abel suggests el-Bireh, about 
ten miles north of Jerusalem (#.B. [1924], 
383). Some MSS. read Beérzath, and 
Josephus (Ber) Zétho (Ant., XII, xi, 1), 
which may be Bir ez-Zeit near Gophna 
(Schiirer, i, 222). 

5. Elasa : Abelsuggests Khirbet el-Assy 
just south-west of el-Bireh. Others have 
advocated Il‘asa just north-west of Upper 
Bethhoron, but this would scarcely have 


7. waxed faint: 37? v.n. 

10. glory : in the sense of reputation. 

12. in the right wing: the position 
chosen by Alexander the Great in his 


xiv, etc.). trumpets: cf. 3 °4, 5 5%, 6 38. 
13. the earth shook: cf. 2 S 22 °. | 
15. unto the mount Azotus: Josephus 


| has as far as a mountain called Eza; Abel _ 
suggests towards el-Asur, a hilly massif — 


about 6 miles away. 
“fos Modin: 22h). «20. CE ag8%iue 
_ 22. the rest of the acts: cf. 16%; 2K 
zo *4 etc. . eh os 


1X. | 


23-73. Jonathan, the successor of Judas, 
contends, and finally comes to an agree- 
ment, with Bacchides. 

23. The language echoes Ps 92 ?. 
lawless: 7 74”. 

24. Very likely the paraphrase of 
Josephus (Avt., XIII, i, 1) gives the sense: 
A famine also assisted. theiy wickedness, and 
afflicted the country, till not a few, by reason 
of theiy want of necessaries . . . deserted 
their country, and went over (Josephus uses 
the same word: cf. 2S 101% LXX) to the 
Macedonians. 

27. no prophet: 4 *°, 14 41. 

31. rose up in the stead ; 3 1. 

33- Tekoah (mod. Teku‘a) lay on a 
height five miles south-east of Bethlehem. 
the wilderness: 2 Ch 20%, ie. land fit 
only for rough grazing and not for the 


the 


plough. the pool: i.e. the cistern (2 Ch 
261°), Asphar: cf. Arabic asfar, ‘yel- 
low,’ perhaps (Abel, [1925], 197) 


Khirbet Bir ez-Za‘feran (cistern of Saffron), 
a little south of Tekoah; or possibly Bir 
Selhub (G. A. Smith, E.B., 343). 

34 is taken up again in *%, and perhaps 
should be omitted here. It may have 
been inserted to make it clear that 4%48 
assume that Bacchides is on the east side 
of the river. 

35. brother: John (3 38). 
5°, baggage: 5 1°. 

36. Jambri: cf. the name Ya‘amru 
found in a Nabatean inscription (R.B, 
[1925], 197: cf. also E.B., 2317). Meda- 
ba; about twelve miles east of the north 
end of the Dead Sea, where ruins are still 
to be found (cf. Jos 13 °, etc.). 

37. Nadabath : possibly to be sought in 
the region of Ard el-Hadab (R.B. [1925], 


200). 
Jgi4™; Mtg™; Jn 


39. his friends: 

29 

43. unto the banks: i.e. apparently on 
. the east side of the river (#8). 

44. as yesterday and the day before: 
cf. Gen 31 #; the danger was greater than 
ever before. 

4 5. Except at certain points the Jordan 
is difficult to cross, with its muddy bottom 
at a depth of, it may be, 12 feet; and the 

thickets on its clay banks. Jonathan 


Nabathzans: 


- 


evidently found himself cut off on the 


marshy ground not far from the point 
where the Jordan enters the Dead Sea. 
46. cry unto heaven ; 3 1% 59, 4 10, 
50. The Jewish territory is encircled 
_with Syrian forts. Jericho (possibly Dok 


1615; but cf. Strabo, XVI, ii, 40), on the | 


f approach to Jerusalem from the east. 


re = Empias | (34°), a position of similar 


_ strategic importance on the west. From 


to stamp out the Hellenizers. 


sees tro ae the ener: legions | 
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finally converged on Jerusalem in the 
War [Of 1A:D.i 70s Jays Vindss Os 1 Lg Buy (tee boe 
[1928], 204). Bethhoron (3 1°) watched the 
region of Modin, and Bethel (Beztim) the 
old road up from Jericho (#.B. [1925], 205). 
Tirnnath (probably Tell Tibneh, about 
ten miles north-west of Bethel: Jos 24 °°; 
Test. Jud., 7; Jub., 34), Pharathon (accord- 
ing to the Sepher Yashar the name of the 
king: of.Hazor:/a Mac 1n%; ci. 2.523 9%) 
and Test. Jud., 7), OT Pirathon (Jg 12.7), 
probably Far‘ata, just over six miles 
south-west of Nablus (#.B. [1925], 206), 
and Tephon (= Thaphuah: cf. Test. Jud., 3) 
were probably outposts on the north. 

52. Bethsura: 47°. Gazara: 47°, be- 
hind Emmaus, guarded the Shephelah. 
Several of the round towers discovered 
there by Macalister (The Excavation of 
Gezer, i, 256) may have been the work of 


the Syrian general. the citadel: 1 **. 
54. May, 160. Alcimus: 7°. the 
wall; probably the Soreg, the breastwork 


separating the court of the Jews (the inner 
court) from the court of the Gentiles. 

55- Alcimus becomes paralyzed. 

58. lawless: 7° v.n. in security: Lev 
asia! 

61. they that were of Jonathan’s part: 
the Greek has simply they, which Josephus 
interprets of Bacchides and his men (Ant., 
XIII, i, 5), angry at being misled (cf. ®°). 

62. Bethbasi: perhaps Bir Beit Bassa, 
about three miles east-south-east from 
Bethlehem (/t.B. [1925], 214). Thisis not 
so deep in the wilderness as Asphar (°3), 
but rather on the edge of the agricultural 
land. Jonathan is now more confident. 

65. afew men: Is to !® LXX. 

66. Odemera: Abel (2.B. [1925], 215) 
sees in these Bedouin the ancestors of the 
Ta‘amireh, a clan still to be found in 
the neighbourhood of Bir Beit Bassa. 

67. Obscure, but the sense seems to 
be that Jonathan and his forces, pre- 
sumably now strengthened, return to 
attack Bacchides who is still engaged in 
besieging Bethbasi. 

70. captives: 7, 

73- Michmash: Muhmas, about seven | 
and a half miles south-east of Bethel, 
solidly established on a rock on the out- 
skirts of the wilderness. .Here Jonathan 


set up a kind of independent govern- _ 


ment and proceeded, so far as he could, 

But a 
Seleucid garrison still held the. Akra.at. 
Jerusalem, with whom Jonathan had had 
to lodge hostages, and he was not allowed 


| to raise troops (10 * 7), 


X. Jonathan supports Alexander Bala 


a new claimant to the Selpcid ies and. si 
‘is rewarded by hired nate 


th eeoree ee 


bat the RIO 
yak 


iB cgessionn(t)e thy" 3 
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I. 153-152. The last date mentioned 
was 160-159 (9 4): Of the intervening 
period the writer evidently knows little. 
Alexander Epiphanes: commonly called 
Balas (a Semitic name or nickname), 
handsome and genial; probably an im- 
postor (so Polybius, xxxiii, 18), but 
supported by Ptolemy Philometor and 
other kings, and recognized by Rome. 
Ptolemais: 5 }°. 

12. the strongholds : 9 °°5?, but cf. 11 4). 

14. at Bethsura; 4 7°; also in the Akra 
at Jerusalem (92, 11 2°), as Josephus adds 
at this point (Ant., XII, ii, 1). 

- 15-21. Alexander Balas outbids Deme- 
trius. 17. letters: a letter (125 v.n.). 

18. brother: cf. 11 °°. greeting: the 
regular Greek form of salutation (Ac 15 7%, 
ete): 

TOsswer ch! *-1i-54ete. 

20. high priest: the High Priesthood 
had apparently remained vacant for seven 
years (?) since the date of Alcimus (9 °°). 
a purple robe and a crown of gold: cf. 8 14; 


Est 815; Dan57. take our part: cf. 
Mk 8 33, 
21. the seventh month... at the 


feast of tabernacles: Lev 23 °4; it is clear 
that the writer regards the year as be- 
ginning in the spring (i.e. with 1 Nisan). 
the hundred and sixtieth year : 153-152. 

26. your covenants: 9 7°72, 

28. immunities: 13 *”; see **%. 

-29..tributes: 3.7%, very likely poll-tax 
(see Schiirer, i, 229, 230). customs of 
salt: 11 °° (see Wilcken, Gr. Ostraka aus 
fEgypten, i, 141 ff.). the crowns: 11 *, 
a money payment, instead of the crown 
of gold required as a present to a sovereign 
(2 Mac 14 4: cf. Ant., XII, ili, 3). 

30. governments: in 11% toparchies: 
see 11 °4. Samaria and Galilee :. perhaps 
reckoned as one political unit; in **, rr ** 
Samaria only is mentioned. ~ 
31. holy: so on the coins of several 
cities (e.g. Tye and Sidon) about this time 
(27.v.n.). free: cf. the title Autonomous 


- similarly on several series of city coins of — 


this period. | the tenths and the tolls: i.e. 

the Temple revenues were not to be taxed 

(cf.2.Mac11®)., > oe 

33. all: i.e. all government officials (cf. 

21 Gp 8 S40). ei : . : 
35. exact from: bring a suit against. 


38. than the high priest’s: note that | 


_ the High Priest. had no king’s officer over 
; See | Ptolemais : not in Demoatritig's pos- 
“go. fifteen thousand shekels’ of silver 
bout £3,200, the shekel being=4 drach- 
My ch Ear Game, Ste. usliyoan} 


AS 


. (for the calculation see on 2 Mac 


_ 41. the overplus: what this. surplus is 
is not clear. It may perhaps be the 
balance under a certain head of revenue 
which, when administrative and other 
charges had been paid, had formerly 
(probably, i.e., before Antiochus Epi- 
phanes) been allocated tothe Temple. the 
works of the house: 1 Ch 23 4 LXX, etc. 

42. five thousand shekels : about £1,067. 
uses of the sanctuary: 2 Esd 7 7°; perhaps 
by the change of a single letter in the 
Hebrew (Charles) read dues (Lev 27%, etc.). 
this also is released : *7. 

43. The Temple and its precincts to 
have the right of asylum (not for in- 
voluntary murderers only as Ex 21 *, etc., 
but also for debtors). 

AA, 452 Gist k 45. in Judea: cf. 

AUER, 46. had afflicted them : 7-9. 

49. Cf. Ant., XIII, ii, 4. According to 
Josephus the army of Alexander which fled 
was only the right wing; the left wing 


defeated Demetrius’s right wing, and in © 


the struggle Demetrius himself was killed. 

51-66. The marriage of Alexander Balas. 

51. Ptolemy VI, Philometor, 181-145. 

54. thy daughter: Cleopatra (°”). As 
queen she was given half the tribute of 
Cele-Syria, Antiochus collecting it and 
handing it over to her (See E. Cuq, Syria, 
viii [1927], 150-155). 

57. 151-150 B.C. 

58. Ps45 may have been written or 
edited as an epithalamium on this oc- . 
casion. 

61. pestilent fellows : cf. 1S 30°27 LXX. 
transgressors: 1 11; the extreme Hellenizers 
were still opposed to the Maccabean 
family (cf. 11 #4), 

62.4.CL2% 

* 63. princes: the-word. is translated 
commander, 3 1° (Seron). “AB 

65. chief friends: evidently a high 
rank of friend (16: cf. 218). . captain: 
military commander over the troops in 


Judea, although another governor re- ~ 


tained command in the Akra at Jeru- 
salem. governor of a province: Meridarch, 


a title which goes back to the Ptolemies _ 
(Ant., XII, v, 5), ie. civil ruler overa 


division of Coele-Syria. Jonathan prac- 
tically had these powers already (* ?» °°). 


Alexander merely confirmed them and © e 


added formal titles. 
67. 148-147 B.C. : 
tor) lands in Cilicia (is this a copyist’s error 


for Seleucia ? Bevan, ii, 301) with mer-_ 
cenary troops (Ant., XIII, iv, 3) to win ~ 


ack the Syrian throne. =| 


69. Apollonius : governor of Coele-Syria, baeey 


a friend of Demetrius I (Polybius, xxxi, 


19,21). Cerle-Syria: 2Mac 3% (cf. Poly: 
| bius, y, 80; Diod., xix, 59; 1 Esd 2; 


‘ RMT ASE YW ute 
Be ON ets gy 4k Oa eae 


Demetrius Il (Nica- 


io os 


ay 


x.] 


Ant., XIV, iv, 5); Southern Syria, except 
Phoenicia (probably=the country beyond 
the river, 7°: cf. 11 °° with Ant., XIII, v, 5). 
Jamnia: 4 1°. 

70. Thoualone: Thou quite alone. Apol- 
lonius regards Jonathan’s opposition as 
mere insolence. 

71. the power of the cities: i.e. of the 
centres of civilization as opposed to the 
wild mountainous districts (*°). 

72. fathers: Apollonius apparently 
means predecessors engaged in the struggles 
against Demetrius’s father and his father’s 
predecessor, e.g. 647,918 (perhaps the 
two occasions referred to). 

73. flint: shingle. 

74. ten thousand: no doubt an exag- 
geration. Josephus estimates the great 
host of 7? at 8,000 (Ant., XIHI, iv, 4). 

75. Joppa: Jos 19 **; mod. Jaffa, three 
and a half miles from Jamnia (®). See 
nf: de 77. Azotus: 4%. 

78. he : i.e. Jonathan. 


79. privily: in a wady (Ant., XIII, 
iv, 4). 
80. knew: Jearned. cast their darts: 


shot their arrows (1 S 20 *® LXX, etc.). 

81. the people stood still: in a square 
defended by their shields and armour 
(Ant., XIII, iv, 4). 

82. the phalanx: i.e., of course, the in- 
fantry. 

83. Dagon: 1 S 5 15, whose name occurs 
on the Tell el-Amarna tablets. 

84. burned: cf. 5 **. 

86. Ascalon: Jos 13%; Zechg 5, mod. 


‘Askalan, on the coast, twelve miles 
north of Gaza. with great pomp: * (cf. 
Tice). ’ 


88. yet more: a Hebraism (cf. 9 1). 


89. a buckle of gold: cf. 11 58, 14%, 


Ekron: mod. ‘Akir, about twelve miles 
north-east of Ashdod. 

XI. The fall of Alexander Balas: 11°. 

1. the king: Ptolemy VI, 10%. as the 
sand: cf. Jos 11 4, etc. a 

7. Eleutherus: mod. Nahr el-Kebir, a 
river (torrential in winter) forming the 
boundary between Phcenicia and Syria 
(Strabo, XVI, ii, 12). 

8. Seleucia : the port of Antioch, about 
five miles north of the mouth of the 
Orontes (cf. Ac 13 4) 

9. Demetrius: apparently still in Cilicia, 
*£(560' on To's?) "y 

‘Io. he sought to slay me: Josephus 
has a story of an attempt on the part 
of a friend of Alexander’s to assas- 
aa Ptolemy at Ptolemais (Ant., XIII, 
iv, 6). Oo. 

12. was estranged: cf. Ecclus 1228. 


_ to Demetrius: so Livy, Ep., 52. 


\ 13. So Diod., xxxii,9. Asia: g6 Un. 
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I5. a strong force: 5°. put him to 
flight : on the vlain near Antioch (Strabo, 
XVI, ii, 8). 

16. exalted: cf. 8 1%. : 

17. Zabdiel: the name occurs mm a 
Palmyrene inscription (G. A. Cooke, 
N.S.1.,272). sentitto Ptolemy : similarly 
Pompey’s head was brought to Julius 
Czesar, and Cicero’s to Antony (Plutarch). 

18. I.e. the garrisons (*) were slain by 
the inhabitants. 

19. 146-145 B.C. 

20-53. Jonathan obtains good terms 
from Demetrius II, whom subsequently he 
supports against Tryphon. 

20. the citadel: 1 * u.n. 
6 31. 52, g 64, 1s 25. 

2I. men that transgressed the law : 10 % 
(elmer 

26. as his predecessors: see especially 
Io 61-65. 

27. confirmed to him the high priest- 
hood: cf. 7%. the high priesthood; 10 ?°. 
among his chief friends : 10 ®. 

28. provinces: toparchies (cf. 10 *°, r1 54). 
and: must be corrected to from (10 *8). 
The mistake is probably due to a slight 
corruption or misreading of the original 
Hebrew. three hundred talents: i.e., no 
doubt, silver talents, about £97,500. 

29. after this manner: cf. 2 Mac 1 ™. 

30. brother: 1048. ‘the nation of the 
Jews: 1075, rea 

31. Lasthenes: the Cretan who had 
raised the mercenary army with which 
Demetrius had landed in Cilicia (Ant., 
XIII, iv,°3)2 *-kirisman = cf, ro 8°. 

32. his father: for this use of the word 
see e.g. Ant., XII, ili, 4, where Antiochus 
the Great in a letter thus addresses 
Zeuxis, a general in his service; similarly 


engines: 


Antony Lepidus, (Plut., Antony, 18): cf. . 


Gen 45%. lLasthenes was evidently in 
some official position, perhaps either 
governor of Coele-Syria (cf. 10 ®), or 
“ grand vizier ’ (Fairweather). 

34. governments: nomes. Aphzrema: 
ie. Ephraim (2:8 13° pCh 1349's 
11 54), near Bethel, probably mod. et- 
Taybeh. The district intended is probably 
that between the Jerusalem-Shechem 
road and the Jordan. Lydda: OT Lod 
(1 Ch8 #; Neh 7 **, etc), mod:  Ludd 
between Joppa and Jerusalem; this nome 
probably included Gezer and Modin. 
Ramathaim: 1S 11, @ double hill; ac- 
cording to some mod. Rentis; according 
to others, mod. er-Rima, between Lydda 
and Shechem, probably the Arimathea 
of Mk 15%, etc. c 


instead of: the text — 
- does not appear to be quite in order, but 


the sense must be that of 10%; so 
| Josephus, Ani, XIII,iv,9. 
oe J oe - SoS 


oat 


‘ 
‘ 


- Antiochus the young child: 


‘ably to the Wady el-Arish). 


-north. 


200 miles south of Antioch, = 
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35. the tenths and the tolls: ro 4. the 
saltpits : by the Dead Sea (cf. 10 9°; Ezek 
4714; Zeph2°). the crowns: 102° v.n. 

S7.usetsup 2) che8 i: 

38. was quiet before him: °7, 1°. from 
the isles: chiefly from Crete (ro §7, rr *4). 

39. Tryphon: the vake, adopted as a 
surname by Diodotus, one of the two 
men who ruled Antioch under Alexander 
Balas (Diod.). The surname is found in 
inscriptions and on coins. Imalcue the 
Arabian: cf.16; the name occurs in a 
Palmyrene inscription (Schiirer, i, 234). 
cf. Livy, 
Eps, 52: 

41. the citadel: 1 °°, etc. the strong- 
holds: apparently reoccupied (10 1%*14), 

46. passages : thoroughfares (cf. Dt 13 1® 
LXX, etc.). 

47. a hundred thousand: plainly an 
exaggeration; so, too, no doubt, #. For 
this reign of terror see Diod., xxxlii, 4. 

50. right hand : 6 * v.n. 

53- in all that he spake: i.e. in all that 
he had promised. 

54-74. Jonathan sides with Antiochus VI 
against Demetrius. 


57. the four governments: Judza and 


the three nomes mentioned in *4. 

58. golden vessels: cf. 1 Esd 3 ®; Xeno- 
phon, Anab., I, ii, 27. purple: 10 7° v.n. 

59. captain: stratégos, i.e. the king’s 
governor of the whole territory from the 
Ladder of Tyre in the north (which sepa- 
rated the territory of Tyre from that of 
Ptolemais) to the borders of Egypt (prob- 
The Ladder 
of Tyre is mod. el-Mushakkah, which ends 
in RAs en-Nakurah, the cliff descend- 
ing sheer into the sea, and shutting off 
the Bay of Acre from the plain to the 
It is ascended by a steep path 
cut in zigzags (Rawlinson). This appoigt- 
‘ment of Simon did not of course involve 
any formal concession of land to the 
Jews. 

60. took his journey beyond the river : 


- i.e. travelled through the territory known 
as the country beyond the river (the 


Euphrates, 7%), otherwise Ccele-Syria 
(note the forces of Syria mentioned: cf. 
and see on 10 ®*). Ascalon: ro ** v.n. 

61. Gaza: about fifteen miles south- 


west of Ascalon (and two and a half miles 
from the sea), the most southern of the_ 


five strong cities of the Philistines (1S 
67). It resisted Alexander the Great 


for five months (332 B.c., Arrian, Alez., 


ii, 26f.). shut him out: cf. 1075. burned 
the suburbs: cf. *. res 

62. hostages: cf.9 5%. Damascus: about 
120 miles north-east of Jerusalem and 


ede 


63. princes : commanders (cf. 3). . Ke- 
desh: Kedesh Naphtali (Jos 20’, etc.) in 
Upper Galilee, mod. Kades, four miles 
north-west of Lake Merom. office: 13 18? 
(cf. Polybius, iv, 87). 

65. Bethsura: see on 42°. Demetrius 
had failed to keep his promise to withdraw 
its garrison (41: 4% 53), 

67.,Gennesareth: the lake of Galilee, 
the earliest passage in which this name 
occurs (cf. B.jJ., III, x, 8). the plain of 
Hazor: Josizr}, etc. Hazor: probably 
mod. Tell Huraibeh. 

70. Absalom: cf. 13 4; perhaps the Ab- 
salom of 2Mac11}", Chalphi: or Alpheus 
(cf. Mt ro 8). 

71. rent his clothes: cf. 3 47, 4 °°. 

74. three thousand : according to Ant., 
XIII, v, 8 two thousand. 

XII. 1-23. Jonathan sends ambassadors ' 
to Rome and to the Spartans. 

Meyer (ii, 262) compares the deputa- 
tion sent by the Chaldean astrologers to 
Rome in 139, and by Athens in 153 
(consisting of the Heads of the Philo- 
sophical Schools). 

I. men: 2%, 14 22. 
8 1” ff. 

2. into the senate house : cf. 8 1°. 

4. they: i.e., of course, the Romans. 

5. letters: 2°; rather letter (cf. 10%, 
1429, 151). There seems to be no suffi- 
cient reason for doubting the existence of 
diplomatic relations between the Jews 
and the Spartans, or for denying the 
substantial genuineness of this letter 
(8-18), See Schiirer, i, 236 with the refer- 
ences there given (particularly Kautzsch, 
Apokryphen, 28-30). 

6. Jonathan the high priest, and the 
senate of the nation: cf. the inscription 
on the earliest Jewish coins inscribed with 
the name of a ruler (John Hyrcanus): 
John the High Priest and the heber 
(=senate ? but see on 14 *8) of the Jews. 
the senate : the gerousia (2 Mac 4 *, 11 *”), 
or council of elders (cf. 1 7°, 14 ®% 78). The 
first mention of it in Josephus occurs in 
connexion with the reign of Antiochus III 
(the Great) (Ant., XII, iii, 3). There may 
be a reference toitin 2Ch19%. Laterit 
became known as the Sanhedrin (first » 
mentioned by this name [Ant., XIV, ix, 4] 
in connexion with Hyrcanus II). people: 

8 20.29, 74 20.25, 7517 (see on 2 Mac 11 ***). 

7. Onias : Onias I seems to be intended, 

a contemporary of Areus I of Sparta 
(309-265 B.C.). an oe 

8. the man: according to Ami., XIII, 
v, 8 named Demoteles. 

9. the holy books : cf. 1 °°, etc. , 

15. help which is from heaven: ¢€.g. 
3 18-28 4 90-34, 55, ‘ 


confirm and renew: 


141 


XII. ] 


16, Jason: very likely the Jason men- 
tioned in 8 4”, 

20-23. Perhaps an attempt on the part 
of the writer to reconstruct an original 
document which had disappeared; and he 
may well have succeeded in recovering the 
general sense of it. 

22. of the stock of Abraham: there is 
some other evidence of the belief ip this 
period that the Jews were related to the 
Spartans and also to the Pergamenes 
(Ant., XIV, x, 22); Schiirer, i, 237. 

23. your cattle and goods are ours: 
niha2/*; 

24-38. Further successful campaigns. 

24. princes: commanders (11 ®*), 

25. the country of Hamath: the higher 
valley of the Orontes, Ba‘albek to Hamah 
Kote Nat 3:4) ete.) 

27. sentinels: pickets. 

28. in their camp: add (as in margin) 
with the Syriac, some cursives, and Ant., 
XIII, v, 10, and retired. 

29. the lights: the camp-fires, 
Cyrop., VII, v, 10, and cf. Lk 22 °°, 

30. Eleutherus: 117 v.n. 

31. Zabadeans: cf. Megillath Taanith, 
33 (Schiirer, i, 238). The name perhaps 
survives in the district, some fifteen miles 
north-west of Damascus, around ez-Zebe- 
dant. 

33. Ascalon: 


cf. 


Xen., 


10% ym. Joppa: 107°, 


APIO: 


36. the walls: Antiochus Eupator had 
ordered them to be pulled down (6 ®). so 
that it might be all alone : with the object 
of starving the garrison into surrender 
(13 *). 

37. the brook: the wady Kidron. 
Chaphenatha: for various suggestions as to 
the meaning of this word (not found else- 


‘where) see R.B. (1926), 219, 220. Dalman 


proposes ‘the double’; Abel ‘ unfruit- 
ful palm trees,’ or possibly ‘ famine wall.’ 

38. Adida: OT Hadid (Ezr 2 **, etc.), 
mod. el-Hadithe, about four miles east- 


‘north-east of Lydda, situated on a height 


(Ant., XIII, vi, 5) dominating the north 
of the plain country, i.e. the Shephelah 


(2 Ch 28 38, etc.), the lowlands, the region 


of low hills between the coastal plain 
and the central range. Vespasian made 


‘it a fortified camp during the siege of 


| forth his hand: cf.2S 1%, 


oh 


Jerusalem (B.J., IV, xi, 1). 
39-53. Jonathan entrapped by Tryphon. 
39. Tryphon: rr *®, 13 4 v.n. stretch 


40. Bethshan: 5 *2 v.n. 
41. forty thousand: the largest Jewish 


akg yet mentioned in 1 Maccabees. 


45. Ptolemais: cf. 10%, 
49. the great you spay ‘2 Bsdzaeton 
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50. had perished: apparently a false 
report (13 *°). 

XIII. 1-30. Simon succeeds Jonathan 
in the leadership, defeats Tryphon, and 
erects a family sepulchre at Modin. 

mi have perished: Eleazar, 64°; Judas, 

John, 9 ***, and now Jonathan, 
2 50, but see 13 23 I am left alone... 
I am not better: cf. the words of Elijah 
riko 1842, x9 

7. the spirit .. 
LXX. 

8. our leader: 9 °°; cf. 14 ** which, 
taken with 13%°, seems to imply that 
Simon was at the same time accepted as 
High Priest. Io. the walls: 12 *® 37. 

11. Absalon: cf. 117°v.m. Joppa: a 
garrison had already been placed there 
(nS 38) ahd Bee 24 

13. Adida: 12 * v.n. 

14. was risen up: cf. 9 *}. 

15. treasure: treasury (cf. 2 Mac 31%). 
offices : cf. 11 **. 

16. a hundred talents of silver: about 
£32,500 (2 Mac3" v.n.). 

19. dealt falsely : cf. 2 K 4 1®LXX. 

20. he went. round about by the way: 
cf. 2K 3% Adora: OT Adoraim (2 Ch 
Dora in Ant., XIII, vii, 2, mod. 
Dura, about five miles west-south-west of 
Hebron. marched over against him: i.e. 
parallel with him, keeping on the hills, 
always between him and Jerusalem. 

22. a very great snow: Abel compares 
the heavy fall of snow in the same region 
on the night of February 10-11, 1920. 
Gilead: 5 ° u.n. 

23. Bascama: Abel suggests mod. el- 
Jummaiza (the Sycamore), a valley at the 
north-east end of the Dead Sea. 

25. the bones of Jonathan: cf. 1 S 31 ¥. 
Modin: 21 0.n. 

A: great lamentation : 
ttathias), 9 °° (for Judas). 

27. a monument: cf. 2S 1838. Per- 
haps the little cupola of Sheikh el-Ghar- 
baoni, with its sacred tree, to-day marks 
the site (Abel, R.B. [1923], 499). 

28. seven pyramids: cf. the three 
pyramids: of the tomb of Helena of 
Adiabene, north of Jerusalem on the 
road to Caesarea. 

29. arms: Greek panoplies, i.e. like the 
ordinary Greek trophy consisting es a 
helmet and coat of mail. ships: 145 v.n. 

30. unto this day: Josephus says that 
the monument was still Dikers NEU in his 
day (Ant., XIII, vi, 6). 

31-53. Tryphon having pfanderedy the 


. revived : cf. Gen 45 27 


ch ~24 4s! (for 


young king Antiochus (VI), Simon makes _ 


a treaty with Demetrius (II) and captures 
the remaining Syrian fortresses, uegzaeA may 
and the Akra at seigihsca ion BobéGs Doe SU 


24 ae it . = 


ee poe ° 
fos ® se 
sey Fs Se 


- ing to this new era. 
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31. The death of Jonathan took place 
probably in 143-142, and that of Antio- 
chus VI a little later in 142, i.e. before 
Demetrius’s campaign in Media (1 Mac 
14+), although Josephus, Appian, and 
other authorities place it after this. The 
evidence of the coins supports the chron- 
ology of 1 Maccabees (see Schiirer, i, 242), 
Tryphon, as the inscriptions on his coins 
show, did not profess to be the Seleucid 
royal line. He claimed, apparently, to 
have been unanimously elected, according 
to the ancient Macedonian custom, by free 
Macedonian soldiers in open assembly (cf. 
11°); hence perhaps the Macedonian 
helmet on the reverse of his coins (E. T. 
Newell, The Seleucid Mint of Antioch, 73). 
dealt deceitfully : cf. Lev 19 4 LXX. 

32. reigned in his stead: his reign, as 
his coins show, raninto four years. Asia: 
8% un. 

33. strongholds: cf. 9 °°. 

34. Demetrius: when Antioch had 
Opened its gates to Tryphon and Antio- 
chus VI in 144, Demetrius had retreated 
to the cities of the Phoenician coast, where 
he continued to rule for another six years. 
immunity : cf. 1 39, 

36-40. There is no reason to doubt the 
substantial genuineness of this letter. 

36. elders: 12% v.n. 

37- The golden crown and the palm 
branch: cf.2Mac14*. officers: 11 ®v.n. 
immunities : cf. ro 7°55. 

38. things we confirmed : 11 3°87, 

39. faults committed: i.e. political 
faults, e.g.-the fault of siding with 
Alexander Balas (10%’). . the crown: 
107% y.n. any other toll: cf. 10 2% 9 

40. enrolled: cf. ro **, also r1 *” (con- 
trast 11 *), 

41. the hundred and seventieth year: 
143-142. The exemptions just enumer- 
ated practically meant that the Jews were 
now a free people. : ° 

42. In the first year : the extant copper 
coins of Simon (15° v.n.) are dated accord- 
Similarly Tryphon 


_ discarded the use of the Seleucid . era 


_ right, although all the MSS. read 


and substituted one of his own. His 
Phoenician coins bear the dates 1 to 4. 
the great high priest : the first title actually 
occurring on the coins is that.of John 
Hyrcanus, and is simply (John) the High 


Priest. 


43. Gazara: mod. Tell Jezer; so the 


parallel account in Josephus (Ant., XIII, 


vi, 7; B.J., 1, ii, 2); and this must be 
Gaza, 
which was not captured till 96B.c. The 
‘conquest of Gazara by Simon is re- 


#8, 164 (cf. also 13 4 with 13"). No 


ie 


Ne 


kings. 


(Justin, XXXIV, i, 3 f£.). 


ded in 147, and is implied in 14%, 


Mat Sy, 


[XIV. 
doubt Simon claimed to be acting as 
stvategos, appointed by the government 
at Antioch (11 °®) against Demetrius II, 
Gazara is virtually the key of Judea. 

46. according to our wickednesses: cf. 
Ps 103 '°. Note the apostasy implied in 
the next two verses. 

47. was reconciled: cf. 2 Mac 114, 

48. made it stronger... and built 
therein a dwelling-place for himself: re- 
mains of a Maccabzan castle at Gezer 
(i.e. Gazara) were discovered by Professor 
Macalister (The Excavation of Gezer, i, 
209), and on one of the stones an impreca- 
tion had been scrawled in Greek calling 
down fire ‘ on the palace of Simon.’ 

49. from buying and selling: 12 *° (cf. 
Te); 

50. pollutions : cf. 48. 

51. 23 lyyar, i.e. May 23, 142. palm 
branches: cf. 2Macio’; also Jn 12}, 
harps and cymbals: cf. 4°4. a_great 
enemy: 1 *. 

52. that day: included in the list of 
Jewish feast-days in Megillath Ta‘anith; 
but it has long ceased to be celebrated 
(Oesterley): cf. 4°, 74%. that was by 
the citadel : i.e. the side facing the Akra. 
This strengthening of the Temple mount 
as against the Akra is also referred to by 
Josephus (Ant., XIII, vi, 7), though he 
ascribes to Simon work that was probably 
done later (see Schiirer, i, 247). 

53. John: John Hyrcanus, afterwards 
High Priest (16 24). aman: cf. 5 ®. 

From this point onwards Josephus no 
longer follows « Maccabees as he has done 
hitherto (Meyer, ii, 263); see Introduc- 
tion. 

XIV. 1-15. Demetrius disappears in 
Parthia: the beneficent rule of Simon. 

I. 141-140: 13% v.n. . 

2. Arsaces : Mithridates I; Arsaces, the 
name of the founder of the Parthian 
Empire, being assumed by all the Parthian 
Persia and Media: 6 °° (cf.'3 *), 
now under the Parthians. pho? 

3. took him: actually by treachery 
in ward : after 
about ten years Demetrius regained his 
freedom and reigned again in Antioch,. 
129-126. b ; ‘ 

4. allthe days of Simon : but see 15 *° ff. 
his glory : cf. 15 **. 2g 

5. By capturing Joppa and Gazara 


Simon secured a trade’ connexion with 


the sea which was evidently regarded as . 


an acquisition of importance (cf.10%, 


12 53 ff., 13 9°). isles of the sea: 6 Baw Ty 
6-15. Cf. the pean in praise of Judas 3 *°. 
_ 6. enlarged the borders: cf. Ex 34°*LXX. 


7. Gazara:13 "ff. Bethsura: 11° **, . 


the citadel : 13 * ff. 


“ 


- quite in order, 
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8. the land gave her increase, and the 
trees of the plains their fruit : cf. Lev 264 
XX 

g. the ancient men sat in the streets : 
ef. Zech 8 4. 

p2eClo Mic“ 

14. those of his people that were brought 
low: the lowly of his people (cf. Is 14 *, 
4918 LXX). the law he searched out: cf. 
Ps 105 *°, i.e. with a view to administering 
it. took away: rather destroyed (3 *, 
etc.). Cf. for the word Ezek 14 8, and for 
the fact 9 7. 

16-24. The ‘entente’ with Rome and 
with Sparta is renewed. 

16. The writer seems to think of Sparta 
as more distant than Rome. For his lack 
of geographical knowledge see on 15 *8 

18. tables of brass: 8% un. with 
Judas: 817°°, and Jonathan: 12 18. 

20. letters: letter (12 ®v.n.). Apparently 
the Spartans take the initiative in writing, 
and refer to the embassy sent by Jonathan 


(12? ff.). The rulers: The Ephors. the 
high priest. . .: cf. 12°. 

22. public records: archives. Nume- 
nis) 43. shire, 

23. public records: perhaps an official 
history. 


24. In the case of Rome it is Simon 
who takes the initiative. a great shield 
of gold of a thousand pound weight: cf 
6 %%y.n. A pound (Greek mna) is Over 
15 Ounces (troy). 

25-49. The High Priesthood is formally 
declared to be vested in the house of Simon. 

Simon had already been accepted as 
High Priest and ruler (13 ®2); his High 
Priesthood is now pronounced hereditary. 

27. copy of the writing: as Wellhausen 
points out (Isv. u. jiid. Gesch., 257) the 
construction of the following verses is not 
Meyer (ii, 265) suggests 
that this may be due to their being re- 
translated from the Hebrew, which was 
itself a translation from a Greek original. 
Note especially the repeated and... and 
... and. The decree proper seems to 
begin “4, and the general style of it is 
similar to that of the numerous honorary 
decrees of the period. Elul: cf. Neh 6 }5; 
September, 141 B.c. the third year: 
Ghar se: 

28. in Asaramel : or, according to MS. 
A, in Saramel. The word is evidently 
a transliteration from the Hebrew. Wé2 
(read by mistake bé) sar‘am’él ».(—=and 
prince of the people of God) is a suggestion 


-adopted by some of the older scholars 
‘(for other suggestions see Fairweather, 


Oesterley, and Schiirer, i, 249). But 


1 Maccabees avoids mentioning God, and 


such a title is not actually found in in- 


| 84 yn, 


Mg ee of the oe a fe, 


scriptions or on coins; nor is sar israel, 
prince of Israel, the attractive reading of 
the Syriac version. Perhaps the original 
read beheber israel, in the congregation (?) 
or senate (?) of Isvael. This would be in 
accordance with one of the earliest forms 
of inscription on the coins (John, i.e. John 
Hyrcanus, High Priest, beheber hayehudim, 
i.e. with the senate [?] of the Jews). If 
so, then in a great congregation... 
country might be taken as a second para- 
phrastic rendering of the same Hebrew 
words which had crept into the text. 
priests and people: the balance of the 
sentence would be greatly improved by 
reading of the before people instead of 
and, thus: of priests of the people, and 
of princes of the nation, and of the elders 
of the country. This would correspond 
with the composition of the senate (12° 
u.n.), which was never an elected but 
always an aristocratic body. 

29. Joarib: 21 v.n. 

30. gathered to his people: 
phrase, e.g. Gen 25 8. 

33. the cities of Judea: 
stray Fr 956, 

34. Joppa: Gazara: 13 43°48. 
which is upon the borders of Azotus: 
perhaps a gloss introduced by the trans- 
lator who noticed that Gazara and Azotus 
were mentioned together in 415 They 
are about seventeen miles apart, but 
their distvicts may have been contiguous. 

35. the faith of Simon .. .: the faith 
which he kept to his nation. made him 
their leader and high priest: 13 ® v.n. 

36. city of David: 134°. hurt unto 
its purity’: °r *?- 5® (cf. 2Maci6 2”), 

37. and fortified it: 13 °? v.n. 

38. king Demetrius confirmed : 13 *°, 

40. and brethren: this word is not 
actually used in 8 2°, r4 28, 15 17. 

41. and that : the sense seems to require 
the omission of that (although the word is 
omitted in MS. 71 only). For the con- 
nexion see *®. for ever: the office is thus 
declared to be hereditary in his family; 
cf. Pst1o'4. The Psalm contains an 
acrostic oracle on the name Simon. a 
faithful prophet: to divert the High 
Priestly office to the family of Joarib (2 1) 
was felt to be so grave a step that although 
the exigencies of the time seemed clearly 
to require it, yet it must be taken with 
this explicit proviso (cf. Ezr 2 *%), Faith- 
ful prophets had for a long time been 


an OT 
13 3%. Beth- 


T2 33, 34 


- wanting (9 27: cf. 4 46), 


43- instruments : cf. 13“. in purple: 
old Aa = 
47. governor : ethnarch, £5 7 -(cfi2Cor 


rr 5%), the formal title of Simon as a 


\ 
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49. the treasury: cf. 2 Mac 35, etc. 
(Jn 8 9), 

XV. 1-14. Antiochus VII (Sidetes) 
claims the Syrian throne and seeks the 
support of Simon. 

1. Antiochus, son of Demetrius I and 
younger brother of Demetrius II, was 
popularly known as Sidetes, from the place 
of his upbringing, Side in Pamphylia. 
When he heard that his brother was taken 
prisoner in Media, he set out for Syria, and 
was welcomed and acclaimed king. He 
reigned 138-129, and was the last strong 
Seleucid. isles of the sea: 6% v.n. 
Antiochus is said to have been at Rhodes 
(Appian, Syr., 68) when the news of his 
brother’s imprisonment reached him. 

3. pestilent fellows: to %, 157. ships 
of war: on the bronze coins of Antiochus 
VII occur figures of a ship’s prow and of 
the caps of the Dioscuri. 

5, pitts’: ch 10": 

6. leave to coin money: such a grant 
would probably refer not to silver, but 
only to bronze, coinage. It appears that 
Antiochus is only confirming a right 
which Simon had already assumed, for 
the bronze coins attributed to him are 
dated in the year 4, i.e., reckoning from 
13 ‘1 (143-142), in 140-139, a year earlier 
than this communication from Antiochus 
(see B.M. Catalogue of Greek Coins, 
Palestine, xciv). The fine ‘ thick ’ shekels 
formerly attributed to Simon are now 
assigned by many numismatists to the 
revolt of a.D. 66-70 (B.M. Catalogue, 
xc-xciii; Num. Chr. [1916], 251-259). 

7. free: 10**v.n. arms. . . strong- 
Holds eign 

8. owing to the king: cf. 10 4, 13 1% 9, 

IO. 139-138 B.c. 

Ir. he came, as he fled, unto Dor, which 
is by the sea : rather as in margin, he came 
unto Dor, fleeing by the way which is by the 
sea. Dor: mod. Tanturah, 9 miles north 
of Cesarea, an ancient Pheenician town 
(cf. Jos 11 *, etc.). 

13. The numbers are probably exag- 
gerated (cf. 10%, 11 *”). 

15-24. The result of the mission to 
Rome. 

15. Numenius and his company : 14 *4. 

16-21. Josephus, who has’ ceased to 
follow. 1 Maccabees (13 ** v.n.), records a 
decree of the Senate in similar terms 
(Ant., XIV, viii, 5), which he dates in the 
‘time of Hyrcanus II (55 B.c.). Lucius 
Valerius is named as consul, and of the 
three names of the Jewish ambassadors 
‘one is Numenius the son of Antiochus, 


and another Alexander the son of Jason 
It looks as though. 


fet. 29,84 eyo . 
Josephus has misplaced his account. ‘He. 
rig.” oe 0 ¥ ~ dns b 


1 
¢ % 
- 
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himself mentions Numenius the son of 
Antiochus, and Antipater the son of Jason 
as ambassadors to the Romans in the 
time of Jonathan (Ant., XIII, v, 8), about 
145, in a passage parallel to 1 Mac 12 ***; 
cf. also Ant., XIII, ix,.2;and see Schiirer, 
i, 251, 252. 

16. Lucius: probably Lucius Cal- 
purnius Piso, one of the consuls in 139. 
Ptolemy : Ptolemy Euergetes II (Physcon), 
145-116. 

17. the old friendship and confederacy : 


one 18. shield: 14 ** v.n. 
22. Attalus: king of Pergamum. 
Arathes: <Aviavathes of Cappadocia. 


Arsaces: of Parthia (14? v.n.). 

23. Sampsames: probably the town 
on the Black Sea between Sinope and 
Trebizond. Delos and Samos: islands 
in the Greek Archipelago. Caria: in the 
south-west corner of Asia Minor, capital 
Halicarnassus, with Myndos, on the sea 
near by, and with Cnidus, a famous town 
on a promontory of the same name. 
Sicyon ; on the north coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, west of Corinth. Lycia: inthe _ 
south of Asia Minor, next east of Caria, 
containing Phaselis, a large seaport. 
Pamphylia: also in the south of Asia 
Minor, next east of Lycia, with Side, a 
well-known port. Aradus: an island and 
city on the coast of Pheenicia. Gortyna: 
an inland town of Crete. Cyrene: capital 
of Libya on the North African coast, 
west of Egypt. These countries and 
cities are not arranged in any recognizable 
order. The writer of 1 Maccabees seems 
to think of them as being dependent on, 
or allied with, Rome. His information is 
evidently vague, in spite of its apparent 
exactness. 

25-41. Antiochus reverses his policy 
towards the Jews. : 

‘25 resumes the narrative of cede Pa 
the second day : with the best MSS. omit 
day, and translate the second time. 

28. Joppa and Gazara: 14 ge 
citadel: 13 491; 1 8 u.n. 

29. many places: cf. 10 °°, 11 Pina Zita 

31. five hundred talents: about £162,500. 

32. cupboard : sideboard. 

35. a hundred talents : about £32,500. 

37. Orthosia : mod. Ard Arthusi, on the 
coast a few miles north of Tripolis. _ 

38. Cendebeus: perhaps the name is 
formed from Canduba,’a town in Lycia 


the 


" (Schiirer, i, 255) (cf. Sidetes above). — chief 


captain: epistratégos; the word occurs 
here only in the LXX; it is found in 
Strabo (798) as the title of a Roman officer 
in Egypt. ‘ i er 

39. Kidron: probably mod. Katra, on ~ 


an eminence about four miles south-east 
145° Ht oo, 


ies 
Nei 


pak an abridgement (2 2°) of a histor 
ee t theoks at a ‘Hellenistic writer, 
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of Jamnia, about seven and a half miles 
north-east of Ashdod, and about nine 
miles from Gazara. 

40. Jamnia: 4% v.n. 

XVI. 1-10. Cendebzeus defeated (cf. the 
rather different and much shorter account 
in Ant., XIII, vii, 3). 

3. by his mercy :i.e. by God’s mercy 
(cf..3 18, 4 4, etc.). heaven: cf. 4 %4 

4. out of the country : John Hyrcanus 
later employed foreign mercenaries (Ant., 
XIII, viii, 4). twenty thousand: cf. 12%. 
horsemen: the first mention of the use of 
cavalry by the Maccabees. Modin: 21. 

5. brook: wady (5 *’, etc.). 

6. he; apparently John is intended (cf. 
Aandyr3)°*) 

7. the horsemen in the midst of the 
footmen : probably they were too weak to 
be placed in their more usual position on 
the wings. 

8. trumpets: 3 °4, etc. 
i.e. Kidron (15 *4), 

10. towers: cf.2 K 17°, 188. Azotus: 
10 7784 y.%. two thousand: MS. A 1,000. 

11-24. Simon and two of his sons are 

‘murdered. John escapes and succeeds 
his father. 

II. captain: governor. the plain of 
Jericho : a particularly fertile area. 

13. his heart was lifted up: cf. 1 3. 

14. February (cf. Zech 1 7), 135. 

15. the son of: cf.Is8*®. Dok: the 
stronghold was probably erected on the 

Jebel Karantal (the name is preserved 
in a fine spring, ‘Ain Duk, two anda 
half miles away), and some of its stones 
may have been used in building the first 


the stronghold : 


Chapel of the Temptation (Abel, R.B. 
[1926], 530). 
16. had drunk freely: cf. Gen 43 *4; 


1K 16%. and his two sons; according to 
Ant., XIII, vili, 1 they were slain with 
their mother some months later. 

17. iniquity ; faithlessness (2 Mac 15 1°; 
Polybius, III, 78, etc.). 


23, 24. the rest of the acts... are 


written in the chronicles: cf. 2 K 10%, 
_ etc. (acts: lit. words; chronicles: lit. days). 
Josephus gives an account of the reign of 
John Hyrcanus in Ané., XIII, 8-10. On 
a MS. at Lyons, destroyed in the 16th 
_ century, which was said to contain a 
history beginning with the accession of 
John, see Schiirer, iii, 201. This history 
was very likely no more than a reproduc- 
‘tion of Josephus: s account. ; 


eel, II MACCABEES 


Character and Contents.—2 Maccabees i is 
in five 
Jason of. 


‘considerable historical value. 


CGSB me ey Se: 


Cyrene. Jason’s work may very likely 
have gone beyond the victory of Judas 
over Nicanor, the last incident related 
in 2 Maccabees, at least to Jonathan's 
assumption of the High Priesthood in 
153 B.C. (Meyer, Ursprung wu. Anfange, 
ii, 457). But the main purpose of the 
epitomist was to promote the observance 
of the Feast of the Dedication (10 *) and 
Nicanor’s Day (15 **), and it is not un- 
natural that he should stop where he does. 

The epitomist not only shortens: he 
admits that he also adorns (2 **), i.e. he 
rewrites the history in a more rhetorical 
form. In fact, it becomes in his hands 
a species of religious melodrama in the 
artificial and extravagant style cultivated, 
apparently, by many of the literary men 
of Alexandria at this period. Moreover, 
he certainly amplifies the religious and 
miraculous elements (2). It is note- 
worny that apart from the introduction 
(1 1-218) and preface proper (2 **?) and the 
epilogue (15 %7%9), aan abridgement falls 
into five Sections: Bt 3 AO 437 SoS 2 Oues 
Tate Me NEL oe EES eps EK ‘ee con- 
taining a ‘highly coloured account of the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes (9 }*®) is 
an obvious interruption in the narrative. 
The account given in the Introduction 
(1 7? ff.) is different. If the former comes 
from Jason, the latter may be the work of 
the epitomist (Niese, Meyer, and others), 
or of a later editor (W. Kolbe, who would 
attribute the inclusion of the four letters 
in 11 to the same hand). 

Date.—Meyer (455) and others think 
that the date of the letter given in 1 !° is 
the date of the abndgement; but this is 
not at all clear. A safer indication is 
found in 15 °7: ‘ the city having from those 
times been held by the Hebrews.’ This 
certainly suggests a date before the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 B.c. 

The book appears to have been used By 
Philo (Quod omris probus liber, 13), 
well as in 4 Maccabees and Vices 
(11 °° ff.). 125-75 B.c. would seem to be | 
safe limits for the date, but it is difficult 
to be more exact. __ 

The work of Jason of Cyrene is of 
His ac- 
curacy with regard to titles (e.g. 3 7, 5 *4, 

22) has often been remarked. No doubt 
he wrote in a florid style rather similar 
to that of his epitomist, and his narrative © 
already (2 74) included accounts of super- 
natural manifestations. But there seems 
to be no reason why we should not, with 
the majority of modern scholars, assume — 


the date of his history as. ¢. 130: Bie 30 
_although the positive Ine is ae 


Rene BraB a 


— 


II. MACCABEES (i. 


Doctrine.—The writer believes very 
strongly in divine’ intervention and 
retribution. Manifestations come from 
Heaven (2%), e.g. that of the splendid 
horseman (3 #5), the mounted angel (r1 8), 
and so on. God chastens with calamity 
(6 217: cf. 5 1%, etc.), and again and again 
retribution in kind overtakes the sinner 
ees aging DS Ep ns 8). 

In his confident belief in the resurrection 
of the body the writer may be contrasted 
with the writer of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
and is evidently in touch with popular 
Palestinian Judaism (G. F. Moore, 
Judaism, i, 208). It is on the ground of 
belief in the resurrection that he defends 
the sacrifice of Judas at Adullam (12 43-45), 
as to the original purpose of which he is 
very likely under a misapprehension. His 
own idea that such a sacrifice might be 
“propitiation for them that had died, that 
they might be released from their sin,’ is 
quite unparalleled in the Jewish literature 
ofthe period. His belief in the intercession 
of the glorified saints (15 1) is not so sur- 
prising. With regard to his emphasis on 


_ the observance of the Sabbath, see Intro- 


duction to i and 2 Maccabees above. 
Style.—The style of 2 Maccabees has 
been compared with that of Polybius, 
but it is more turgid and rhetorical. It 
sometimes reminds one of Wisdom (there 
are half a dozen or more words common 
to 2 Maccabees and Wisdom which are 
hardly found elsewhere in the LXX, 
e:g. .2;Mac'7:27,; Wisd 114; 2Macog’”, 
Wisd 2°; 2Macg’, Wisd5!; 2 Mac 
ro 17, etc., Wisd 81; 2Mac 1222, Wisd 
18 185-2 Mac 13 18, Wisd:16%),, It is the 
style of a Hellenistic Jew (probably of 


_ Alexandria), a iittévateur of somewhat 


coarse taste: but from time to time he 
has a noble story to tell, and then 
(e.g. 6 18-7 41) the reader almost forgets 
him. 

Translation.—The committee which re- 
vised the AV of 2 Maccabees included 


Hort, Milligan, Moulton, and Westcott. 

The RV accordingly maintains a very 
_ high level of scholarship, and its renderings 
_ of passages where the Greek text is corrupt 


are particularly valuable. — 
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-. Rawlinson, Sp., Apocrypha, ii (1888); 
_ Moffatt in Charles’s Apocrypha and Pseud- 
| epigrapha, i, 125-154 (1913), with useful 
references to other works. More recently 
E. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfange des 


Christentums, ii, 454-462 (1921), and W. 
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Ibe, Beitrage zur syrischen und judischen_ 
(1926). ' On MSS. and Versions, | 


Use in the Church, Comparison with 
1 Maccabees, and Historical Value, see 
Introduction to 1 and 2 Maccabees. 


I.-II. 18. Opinion is divided as to 
whether we have here three pieces, or two, 
orone. Kolbe (118), who argues strongly 
for the unity of the section, would read 148 
(i.e. 164 B.c.) with MSS. 55 and 62, instead 
of 188 in 1%, and would regard 169 in” 
an an interpolation (113); in which case 
the whole piece purports to be written in 
Chislevy 164 (#8). Niese, who also regards 
this section as a unity, retains 188 in 1%, 
and takes this (125-124 B.c.) as the date 
of the epitomist himself. The majority of 
scholars make a division after 1% (so, e.g., 
Torrey, Kamphausen, Moffatt). It seems 
easiest, however, to divide as follows (with 
Meyer and others): , 

I. 1-7a. A letter (144-143 B.c.) to the 
Jews in Egypt who were being persecuted 
under Ptolemy Euergetes IT. 

7b-10a. A second letter (125-124 B.C.), 
recommending the Egyptian Jews to 
keep the Feast of Dedicaticn. This is 
one of the chief objects of 2 Maccabees as 
a whole. 


1ob-II. 18. A free composition of the . 


epitomist, supposed to be written (7) 
in Chislev 164-163 B.C. 

' I) 1-7a. This letter (which may be 
genuine) has, strictly speaking, nothing to 
do with what follows. It is introduced 
(Meyer, ii, 455) partly as an illustration of 
the relation between the Palestinian and 
the Egyptian Jews, and partly because the 
persecution of the latter under Euergetes 
II is regarded as a kind of parallel to the 
persecution of the former under Antiochus 
Epiphanes (7 8). 

1. Lit. health and peace; a combination 
of Greek and Hebrew idiom (Rawlinson). 

7a. Demetrius: the Seleucid king De- 
metrius II (Nicator), 146-138 (and again 
129-126). : 

7b-10a. This again may be a genuine 
letter. 48 , 

7. Jason: 47ff. the holy land: so 
Philo (Leg. ad Cai., 42). the kingdom: 
Jason’s supplanting of his brother was 
tantamount to revolting against the 


divinely ordered state (2 *’). 


8. 1 Mac 4 *° ff., 2 Mac 10, where, how- 


ever, we find no special mentiom of the 


porch (1 K 6%). baht % 
_g. The Feast of the Dedication (Jn 10 *”) 


in Chislev (December), celebrated for the _ 
same number of days as the Feast of 
Tabernacles (October), and ‘on similar 3 ; 


lines: see 1 Mac 4 ®°. 


- 10b-II, 18. Clearly not a real letter, but Rd 
a composition such as was practised In, pO a 


yt 
33. 
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é~ 


literary academies at Alexandria and 
elsewhere. 

I. 10. Aristobulus: no doubt Aristo- 
bulus the Peripatetic philosopher, tutor 
to Ptolemy VII (Philometor 173-146 B.c.), 
and head of the Jewish community in 
Alexandria (Eusebius, Prep. Ev., vii, 13, 
etc.), is intended. the senate : 4M, Ty 2%; 
t Mac 12 ° u.n. 

II. men arrayed: or perhaps with a 
slight change in Greek as one arrayed. 
Cf. the emphatic himself (?*). 

12-16. The death of Antiochus: but 
the account is plainly inconsistent with 
Thataneo 26. 

12. against the holy city : for the con- 
struction cf. Zech 14 ® LXX. 

14. Antiochus Epiphanes : 
v.m. Friends: 1 Mac 2" v.n. 

16. the prince: some such emendation 

s ‘the prince and those with him, and 
hewed them in pieces ’ is needed. 

18. The Greek text appears to require 


I Mac 6 #2 


emendation, but the sense is probably | 


given by the words supplied in the RV. 
The writer regards the feast ascommemora- 
tive of two dedications, that of Nehemiah 
as well as that of Judas: hence his long 
insertion here (18-215). he had builded 
both the temple and the altar: this is not 
in accordance with OT (cf. 2 1%). 

zo. to us: perhaps to be omitted as 


the result of a corruption in the Greek | 


text (Rawlinson). 

21. thick water : see °°. 

_ 23. Jonathan: the writer is probably 
thinking of Jonathan the grandson of 
Eliashib (Neh 12 1"), whose High Priest- 
hood must accordingly be. dated at least 
a generation after Nehemiah. 

24. Cf. Dang#: fifteen epithets (cf. 
eleven in the prayer of Manasseh). See 
TB RRS Wy 40 toh 

25. almighty: all-sovereign (and so 
throughout 2 Maccabees). 

27. Dispersion: Ps 1472; Jn 735, etc. 

31. to pour on great stones : so A (with 
a slight emendation), but if *> be inter- 
preted as in the English version, it is 
better to read with the other MSS. that 
great stones should enclose. 

35 is obscure, but the translation of 
the English version seems to give the 
most probable meaning (note the imperfect 
tense). 

36. Nephthai: ie. naphtha, an inflam- 
mable mineral oil found in Persia. The 
writer apparently connected the word 
with some root meaning cleanse. naptar 
apanar was a Zend epithet for sacred 
elemental water possessing purifying quali- 
ties. (Moffatt). What lies behind this 
story may be the discovery of some for- 


148 
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gotten store of oil or naphtha in the 
Temple. See J. E. Hanauer, P.E.F.Q.R. 
(1902), 389 ff. 

Il. 3. from their heart: an echo, per- 
haps, of Jer 31%, but apart from this 
the writer seems to have quite failed 
to grasp the teaching of the historical 
Jeremiah. 

8. Better ... cloud, as in the days 
of Moses it was made visible, and when 
Solomon besought that the place might be 
consecrated greatly. 

9. And it was also declared how he, in 
his wisdom, offered a sacrifice of dedication, 
and of the finishing of the temple. de- 
elared: the records, supposed to have 
been consulted by the writers of the letter, 
referred to two previous’ occasions on 
which sacrifices had been consumed by 
miraculous fire. 

to. As Moses also prayed . (Lev 

23,24)" even so prayed Solomon also 


| (2Ch 7). 


Iz, 12. Better... tt was consumed. 
Likewise also Solomon kept. . . . 

12. eight days: 2 Ch 7 ®°*. 

13. letters of kings about sacred gifts : 
ta. Chor Mac. 15457 
17. kingdom: voyal dominion (cf. 17). 
18. promised through the law: e.g. 


PEX 16.23 Dt go * fi: 


19-32. The preface of the epitomist. 

19. the great temple : 14 1% 31. 

21. the manifestations that came from 
heaven are ‘the staple of the Book’ 
(Westcott), 12% v.n. the religion of the 
Jews: the first occurrence, so far as a 
known, of the word fudaism (81, 14 
Galr}*). barbarous: 104; not merely i in 
the sense of not speaking Greek (see Bury, 
The Hellenistic Age, 24 f.). 

22. renowned all the world over: 3 
(cf. Philo, Leg. ad Cai., 29); but Philo was 
referring to the Temple of Herod the 
Great. gracious: propitious (7 37, 10 6), 

23. Jason of Cyrene: otherwise un- 
known (see Introduction). 

28. and again having no strength to 
fill in the outlines of our abridgement : but 
the Greek particle indicates a contrast. 
Hence it is better to translate (cf. AV), 
but labouring to follow the outlines of our 
abridgement. 

29. and again: but. 
need only seek. 

31. a laboured fulness in the treatment : 
a thoroughgoing treatment of the subject. 


must seek: i.e. 


that would bring a writing into a new 


form : i.e. who simply recasts material. 
32. only adding: having only added, 
thus. much : . 19-31 
Ill. The attempt of Heliodorus to. rob | 
the aspera is. pss by a ee 


LS 
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II, MACCABEES [1v. 


1. Onias III (son and successor of 
Simon II): highly respected and con- 
servative; an opponent of Hellenizing in- 
fluences (4 2, 15,07). 

Bk Seleucus. IV (Philopator), son of 
Antiochus III, the Great, reigned 187- 
176 B.c., and was succeeded by Antio- 
chus IV (Epiphanes). Asia: 1 Mac 8®v.n, 
all the costs: similarly Antiochus the 
Great (Ant., XII, iii, 3): cf. Ezr 6 9, 7 20-28; 
t Mac ro 9), 

4. Simon: probably the Simon of the 
famous family of Tobias (A xt., XII, iv, 10; 
see Meyer, ii, 133). guardian of the 
temple: perhaps ségan (captain of the 
temple: Ac 41), or possibly temple-treasurer 
(Ant., XX, viii, 11). 

5. son of Thraseus: or perhaps. by 
a slight emendation (Hort) of Tarsus. 
Ceele-Syria: 44,88, strictly the valley 
between the Libanus and the anti-Libanus, 
but here, as commonly, of Southern Syria 
in general (1 Mac 10 ® v..). 

7. Such news was specially welcome 
because of the heavy payment of war 
indemnity to Rome, which had been a 
great drain upon the resources of the 
Seleucid Empire (1 Mac 8‘ v.n.). Helio- 
dorus : probably the Heliodorus of Appian 
(Syr., 45), and of the inscriptions at Delos 
(Deissmann, B.S., 303 ff.), which show 
that his official title (chancellor, vizier) 
is correctly given. 

g. of the city :_ probably, as in MS. V, 
and by the citv (cf. 4 ). 

11, Hyrcanus: probably the Hyrcanus 
of Ant., XII, iv, 2-11, another member of 
the Tobias family, the ruins of whose 
stronghold still remain at ‘Arak el-Emir. 
The family were probably connected with 
the Tobiah of Neh 2 1°, etc. (see Schiirer, 
i, 194, 195; Meyer, ii, 134). Much light 
would probably be thrown on the events 
of this period if we could discover more 


about the intrigues of this great family and- 


of the rival family of Onias, It would 
seem that the latter remained constantly 
- loyal to Egypt. son of: i.e, not neces- 


sarily son of, but of the family of. 400 


talents of silver : about £130,000, according 
to the calculations of A. R. S. Kennedy, 
D.B.., iii, 42 ff., allowing for the fact that 
the Mint quotation for gold to-day is 
84s. 114d. perounce. 200 talents of gold : 
on the same reckoning, about £725,000. 

-Thus the total is about £855,000. 

14. entered in: rather was about to enter 
in (imperfect). 

15. and looking toward heaven, called 
upon him ; and called to heaven, upon him 
_ (cf. 1 Mac 3 ©, 9**), the law: Ex 22 or 

~ 19. the virgins that were kept in ward : 

‘ ae 3 gine eis; Pan ee spec. leg., 3Tn! 


i sin, BG 


| note). 
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24. Sovereign of spirits ; 1 En 37 3, etc, 
presumed ; cf. 1 Mac 1 #4. 

25. complete armour of gold; cf. 11 8. 

31. the Most High: cf. Dan 4 °4; this 
could mean other deities beside Jehovah, 
notably Zeus (Tarn, 180). 

32. Is the historical basis of the whole 
story some device by which the Temple 
officials managed to impose upon the 
credulity of Heliodorus? Cf. Herod., viii, 
37-39; Pausan., x, 23. 

34. vanished out of sight: cf. Lk 24%}. 

AO ROI id Ow Tats LS ae 

IV. Intrigues with regard to the high 
priesthood. Onias is replaced by Jason, 
and Jason by Menelaus, both extreme 
Hellenizers. Onias is murdered. 

1. slandered : proceeded to slander (im- 
perfect). 

4. danger: grievous character. Apol- 
lonius: cf.3°. son of Menestheus: Hort’s 
emendation supported by *2 and certainly 
to be accepted. 

7. Epiphanes: 1 Mac1?°v.n. Jason: 
according to Josephus he had assumed 
this Greek name, chosen probably as being 
similar to his Hebrew name Joshua (Ant., 
XII, v, 1). supplanted : see * ff. 

8. 360 talents; about £117,000 (3 #4 v.n.). 
80 talents : about £26,000. 

9. a hundred and fifty: nearly £49,000. 
place of exercise; 1 Maci**. a body of 
youths: Greek Ephébia, an institution, of 
course, characteristically Greek. citizens 
of Antioch (cf. % v.n.): a title which 
carried with it certain privileges; granted 
also, e.g., to Ptolemais (Schiirer, ii, 113 f.). 

10. brought over: proceeded to bring 
over (imperfect). 

11. royal ordinances: referring prob- 
ably to those of Antiochus the Great 
(Ant., XII, iii, 3), allowing the Jews to be 
governed by theirownlaws. Eupolemus: 
1 Mac 8}? v.n, 

12. the citadel: 47, 55; not the citadel 
built by Antiochus (1 Mac 1 *%), but prob- 
ably the citadel adjoining the Temple on 
the north (Neh 2 8, 7 #: see Schiirer, i, 198 
the Greek cap: Greek the petasus, 
broad-brimmed, and associated with 
Hermes, the god of the gymnasium ; hence 
offensive to strict Jews. 

13. Greek fashions: Hellenism (cf. 2 *?). 
14. after the summons of the discus: 
i.e. when the discus-throwing had been 

announced. 

16. The instruments of their punish- 
ment were to be the very people whose 


- customs they were so eager to adopt (see 


Introduction). 
18-20. Games, modelled upon the Great 


Games of Greece, played an important 


part in the Hellenizing of the Hellenistic 


over the Cyprians : 


Iv.] 


II. MACCABEES 


Empires. Jason did not scruple to send 
a small contribution to the Games at Tyre 
in honour of the Tyrian god Melkart whom 
the Greeks identified with their own 
Hercules. The envoys themselves, how- 
ever, felt that so definite a contribution 
to a heathen god would be unfitting. 
With Jason’s contribution cf. that recorded 
im-an inscription in Iasus on the coast of 
Caria of “Nicetas son of Jason a Jerusa- 


lemite’’ (possibly therefore a son of this 
Jason), to the Dionysia (Schiirer, i, 195 
note). 


19. sacred envoys: not merely ambas- 
sadors, but persons sent to present an offer- 
ing on the occasion of some religious 
function (Meyer, ii, 146). Antiochians: 
it is very possible that Jerusalem, like 
so many other places (Tarsus, Edessa, 
Ptolemais, etc.), had received the name 
Antioch as its official name. 300 drach- 
mas: a small sum (about £16), showing 
that those who were sufficiently keen 
Hellenizers to subscribe to such a fund 
were few. 

20. on account of present circumstances: 
better as margin (with MS. V) thanks 
to the bearers. \ 

21. The enthronement of Ptolemy: VI 
(Philometor), 173 B.c. ill affected: Egypt 
was apparently planning to recapture 
Palestine. took thought: proceeded to 
take thought (imperfect). 

22. Jason’s servility. Antiochus takes 
the initiative against Egypt. 

23. Menelaus: according to Josephus 
(Ant., XII, iv, 10) a brother of Jason; 
but Josephus is probably wrong. Mene- 
laus is almost certainly (Meyer, ii, 133) a 
member of the Tobias family (3 4 v.m.). 

24. The exact sense is uncertain. The 
rendering of RV text is probably as good 
as any. 

26. Retribution : see Introduction. 

29. Lysimachus: Marti suggests that 
Jason, Menelaus, and Lysimachus are the 
three pitiless shepherds of Zech 11 §, 
deputy: 4 and 14 °°; cf. 1 Ch 187; a court 
title, e.g. in Egypt (B.S., 115). who was 
i,e., presumably later, 
when for a short period Cyprus passed 
(168 B.c.) from Egypt to Antiochus 


_ Epiphanes. 


30. Mallus: in Cilicia, not far from 
Tarsus. as a present: for the practice 
cf. Cicero, In Verr., iii, 33. 

33. Daphne: a sacred precinct (the 
chief temple being that built by Seleucus I 


to Apollo and Artemis), some ten miles 


2 Maccabees is to be preferred to Josephus 
(Ant., XII, v, 1), and the story fits in 
with the account of Andronicus from 
Polybius.(Diodor., XXX, vii, 2: Meyer, 
ii, 149). to kill: soe.g. Xenophon, Cyvop., 
VII, v, 30. This sense is apparently re- 
quired by *. being persuaded to use 
treachery . . . suspected by him: the 
Greek is clumsy, and may be corrupt, but 
the general sense is sufficiently given by 
RY. despatched : an unexampled mean- 
ing for the Greek word, but plainly the 
meaning required: cf. 3° (Niese emends 
the text). 

36. in the city: RV., not as RVm. 

42. beside the treasury: as the scene 
of his crime (cf. 38). 

45. defeated : left in the lurch. 

47. Scythians: commonly regarded as 
extremely savage (Herod., 1V, 64; Hippo- 
crates, De Aeve Aqua et locis, 47). un- 
condemned : cf. Tit 2 *. 

50. cleaving to: rather, 
growing in. 

V. Antiochus Epiphanes profanes the 
Temple and oppresses the Jews. 

1. his second inroad: perhaps the writer 
regards the coming of the Seleucid army 
into Palestine, mentioned in 4 2}; ??, as the 
first (Bevan, ii, 298). 
ment conflicts with that of 1 Mac 1 2°, which 
is supported by Dan 11 *°. 

2. the city: i.e. Jerusalem (cf. 4 *9, etc.). 

8-10. Apparently a compressed sum- 
mary of Jason’s subsequent adventures, 
the writer’s effort both to compress and at 
the same time to emphasize the moral 
resulting in awkward Greek. 

8. fleeing: i¢., presumably, having 
escaped from Aretas. butcher : 7 29 v.n. 

9. near of kin: 1 Mac 12 * v.n. 

10. For the idea that evil deeds are 
requited in kind see Introduction; 4 26, 

Sis TgPeved> Nuis yp Wisden’ ying ese 
Gad, v, 10; Jubilees, iv, Ze 

.IT-23. Cf t Macin 228; 

14. These figures are no doubt preiey 
exaggerated. According to Josephus the 
number of prisoners was about 10,000 
(Ant., 
numbers are often excessive. 
24: 1 Mac 341; 2Mac 82011, | 

16, other kings : a abies has 

18. Heliodorus : 

. 20. reconcilation : ate Yds’ 828, 2Cor 5 aes 


as margin, 


_ 21. 1,800 talents: presumably Spies? 
talents, i.e. about £585,000. 


23. at Gerizim : i.e., of course, over the 
Samaritans. 


in circumference, five miles pussies of 23, 24. And Waring a malicious’ mind é 
Antioch on the Orontes. ‘| toward the Jems he sent: as MS. A and 5 
34. The murder of Onias III seems RVm. 
\ to be referred to in Dan 9 26 71 22, Here “24. lord of f pollutions: _ probably an 
bo. ot Skee, 
i! ry wey 07S Ae a : ee al Stas 
yr. ‘ hd 


Otherwise his state- — 


XII., v, 4), and Josephus’s own _ 
sold: cf. 


II. MACCABEES 
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official title=commander of the Mysians, 
i.e. of the corps of Mysians in the Seleucid 
army (Polybius, xxxi, 3): cf. 1 Mac1 . 
Very likely the writer is more than hinting 
at the abusive sense the word may also 
have (cf. 67 v.n.), and the epithet applied 
to Jason (435), ,/*Pollonius: perhaps the 
Apollonius of 3 °, 4 # 24, 

275 Rhetorical exaggeration (Rawlin- 
son). Cf. 10%; contrast 1 Mac 23, Judas’s 
father and brothers are not mentioned, 
and the retirement to the mountains 
(1 Mac 2°8 v.n.) appears to be placed too 
early. Maccabzus: see Introduction to 
1 and 2 Maccabees. 

VI. The Jewish religion to be rooted 
out: the martyrdom of Eleazar: cf. 
t Mac 1 4764; Josephus, Ant., XII, v, 4 

I. an old Athenian: a temple to Zeus 
Olympios was being erected at Athens at 
Antiochus’s expense (Polybius, xxvi, 1), 
and the king may well have chosen an 
Athenian to enforce the worship of the 
same deity at Jerusalem (°). 

2. Zeus Xenios: Zeus was often wor- 
shipped under this title (Pausan., III, xi, 
Ir, etc.). But Josephus has Zeus Hel- 
lentos (Ant., XII, v, 5), and Zeus Xenios 
may perhaps be a misrepresentation 
(Meyer, li, 159). The writer no doubt 
sees in the title an allusion to the mixed 
character of the Samaritans. 

5. the place of sacrifice: the altar. 
abominable things: e.g. swine’s blood 
(Diod., xxxiv, 2). 

“7. every month : examples of a monthly 
celebration of a royal birthday are col- 
lected by Schiirer, Z.N.T.W. (1901), 
48-52. and when the festival of the 
Dionysia came round: i.e. at least once 
a year, probably in the autumn. Sculp- 
tures in Palestine seem to show that 
Dionysus (Bacchus) was popular there 
(Meyer, ii, 160). ivy : sacred to Dionysus. 


Pit. "Philip : all burnt together 


5 22. 


(cf. Dan 11 4): i.e. probably suffocated in 
_ the caves, brushwood having been piled 


at the entrances and set on fire (Raw- 
linson).; thatmost solemn day : cf. 8 % ?7; 
Jubilees, ii, 17-33. 
12-17. Digression: the writer desires to 
“vindicate the ways of God to man’; these 


S punishments were not to destroy but to 


oe se ae mae 


chasten (cf. Pr 3 12 


_ 18-31. Eleazar, the prototype of: Jewish 


apartYis: 
19. instrument fof torture: 78; yithie word 


_ is very rare in this sense (referring prob- 


ably to some kind of bastinado: cf. 8%); the 


Parr. leak presumably the Ptolemy ~ 
pot 4% 


verb formed from it is used in Heb tr B5f 


23. and the grey hairs which he had 
reached with honour: and the distinction 
he had attained, and his grey haiy (MS. 
V). education : manner of life. 

30. I might have been delivered: cf. 
Heb 11 *°: ‘tortured,-not accepting their 
deliverance’ (cf. 19 above)—almost cer- 
tainly a reminiscence of this passage. 

31. virtue : 15 7; moral excellence. 

VII. The martyrdom of seven brothers 
with their,mother. 

3. the king: the introduction of Antio- 
chus (who certainly could not have been 
present on the occasion: cf. 5 #4) adds to 
the rhetorical colouring of the story. 


4. scalp: cf. Herod., iv, 64. cut off 
his extremities: cf. Xenophon, Avzab., I, 
baie 


5. fry inthe pan : the word which occurs 
here only in LXX is found again in A poc. 
Pet., 20 

7. mocking : cf. Heb 11 °°. 

8. the language of his fathers: 
Aramaic. (cf. 24 24:27 

Ir. heaven: 1 Mac Beak: m. these back 
again: the resurrection of the body 
(Dan 12 ?). 

14. resurrection unto life : 

17. torture thee: cf. 9 *78. 

18. for our own doings: cf. 9% *; 6 12-17 
U.N. 

21. her womanish thought with manly 
passion : a commonplace of rhetoric. 

22. Iknownot how: cf. Ec 11%. spirit 
and life: cf. Jn6%. brought into order 
the first elements: the language is rhet- 
orical. For the thought cf. Job 10 *1?; 
Ps 139 13°16, 

23. generation: cf. Wisd 191°, ye 
contemn your own selves for his laws’ 
sake: cf. Lk 14°, 

24. suspecting: not understanding, be- 
cause the language spoken was Aramaic 
(cf. 8 2127), Friend: 1 Mac 2 8 u.n. 

28. made them not of things that were : 
cf. Apoc. Baruch (Syriac), xxi, 4; Heb11°. 

29. butcher: 5%; the usual word for © 
the common executioner. 

36. As RVm, accepting Hort’s emenda- 
tion (which involves only the omission of 
a single letter), having endured a short 
pain, have now drunk of ever-flowing life 
under God’s covenant. 
life for the individual is here pe : 
under God’s covenant. _ . 

37, 38. The martyrs suffer as ciisenbers 
of a sinful nation (cf. *%*). It is the old | 
conception of the nation’s solidarity (G. FY 
Moore, Judaism, i, 548). In 4 Mac 6 27-29 
a further step is taken and the sufferings 
of the martyrs are regarded as vicarious © 


i.e; 


Dan 122. 


and: as an expiation for the akan Ss ERE 


sin. 


Note that eternal — 


. ' ee 


VII. ] 


VIII. The revolt of Judas: his initial 
successes. 

1. Maccabeus: 5 ”’. six thousand : 
according to 1 Mac 4 ® Judas mustered no 
more than 3,000 men some months later 
for his encounter with Gorgias. 

2. they kept calling upon the Lord 


(imperfect). profaned: 6 *. 
3. the city . . . suffering ruin:.1 Mac 
mee: 4. infants; 6 1°; 1 Mac1i ®. 


5. at once: 1 Mac 3 1°26, 

6. Cf. 1 Mac 3%. villages: reading 
according to MS. V. most important: 
strategic (cf. *4, 14 2). 

7. nights: e.g. 12°; 1 Mac 5 7%, loudly 
talked of : cf. 1 Mac 3 *® 28, 

8. Philip: 5 2,614. Ptolemy: 4 * 4, 
6 § (cf. 1 Mac 3 38). 

g-29. Cf. 1 Mac 3 38-4 25, The two 
accounts are apparently independent. 
1 Maccabees gives greater military detail 
(but note 2 Mac 8 21-23), 2 Maccabees a 
longer speech and thanksgiving (?° ff., 
2? ff.). Lysias is not mentioned in 
2 Maccabees, and Nicanor assumes a more 
prominent position. In 2 Maccabees the 
discrepancy between the two forces is less, 
but the number slain is greater than in 
1 Maccabees. Thus, although 1 Macca- 
bees is no doubt our main source for the 
events described, the more rhetorical 
account in 2 Maccabees seems to be 
founded upon a valuable and independent 
source; and the historian will do well to 
use it (with due caution) to supplement 
the other. 

9g. Nicanor: 1 Mac3%8: cf. 2Mac14 
and 15. Chief Friends: 1 Mac 10 © v.n. 
twenty thousand: 47,000 (1 Mac 3 °° and 
Ant., XII, vii, 3). Gorgias: 1 Mac 38, etc. 

1o. But the last instalment of this 
tribute was paid some years before (in 
173): 1 Mac87v.n. two thousand talents: 
Oe £650,000 (for the calculation see 


11. the cities upon the sea coast: 
especially the Phcenician cities, famous 
for slave-dealing (cf. Ezek 2718), Nicanor 


apparently expected 180,000 captives (cf. 


1 Mac 3‘). slaves: lit. bodies; cf. Gen 
34 °° LXX, etc., and in the papyri. 

13. Cf. 1 Mac 3 58, 

15. 1? u.n.; cf. Greek Dan 3 *4 (prayer 
of Azarias); Test. Levi, 15; Asher, 7. 
called them: cf. Dang; Ecclus 36 }?; 
Bar 215; Jas2?, 

16. Still 6,000: cf. 1. at the enemy: 
rather (by the omission of a single letter 
in MS. A) at the bonds (1 Mac 3 *). » 

18. at a beck: cf. Apoc. Baruch (Syriac), 
xxi, 5. the whole world: cf. 1 Jn 22, 519. 

Ig. Sennacherib: 2K 19 %5; cf, 15 2; 
I Mac 7 41, 


Il. MACCABEES 


20 refers to some engagement otherwise 
unknown in which 8,000 Jews, employed, 
evidently, by one of the Seleucids, took 
part in the defeat of a superior number 
of Galatians. six thousand: a mere slip; 
read 8,000 with MS, V._ the hundred and 
twenty thousand: must be a gross ex- 
aggeration. According to Livy, xxxviul, 
16, the Galatians never brought into the 
field more than about 20,000 men. : 

22. Joseph: here (and perhaps in 
101%) a mistake for John (1 Mac 2”); 
cf. 1 Mac 9 *®. 

23. and moreover Eleazar also. then, 
having read aloud : rather with the Vulgate 
(correcting slightly the principal Greek 
MSS.) he also appointed Eleazar to read 
aloud; cf. the part assigned to the priest 
before an engagement in Dt 20%. The 
watchword is a play on the name Eleazar 
(God has helped). 

24. nine thousand: 3,000 (1 Mac 4 7%). 

25,26. The reason given in 1 Mac 4 1678 
is that Gorgias with another undefeated 
detachment of Syrians was still in the 
neighbourhood, and nothing is said about 
the Sabbath. 

27. gathered the arms: *, and cf. 
1 Mac 4°. blessing and thanking: 10°58, 
11 9, etc.; 1 Mac 44. had caused a be- 
ginning of his mercy to distil upon them : 
so Vulgate, but the best Greek MSS. 
simply had appointed a beginning of mercy 
for them. 


30-33. We should have expected a sec- | 


tion corresponding to 1 Mac 4 784, but it 
is deferred to 11 31°. 

30. Timotheus: cf. 1 Mac5®. Bac- 
chides: cf.1 Mac7*®. twenty thousand: 
apparently a favourite number with 
our author (Rawlinson), cf. %, 10 17+ 23.31, 
strongholds: cf. Bethsura, 1 Mac 4 ®, 

31 ff. With this account of the coming 
to Jerusalem that of the rededication of 
the Temple (?°) should be connected. 
9 breaks into the narrative (note especially 
10°), If that is so there is no reason to 
suppose that the sources used here did 
not put the rededication before the death 
of Epiphanes (as 1 Mac 4 °° ff.). 

32. phylarch: probably an officer rather 
than Phylarches, a proper name. \ 

33. gates: cf. 1 Mac 4°8%. who (adding 
a single letter to the best Greek MSS.): 
probably plural. an outhouse: a Ittle 
house. } 

34. thrice-accursed: 15°; Addition to 
Esther, 1615, 

35. having, as he thought, had the 
greatest possible good fortune, though: 
or with Vulgate (by a slight emendation 


of the best Greek MSS.) having fared 


disastrously because. 
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[x. 


IX. The miserable end of Antiochus 
Epiphanes : 1 Mac 6 }*!6 (cf. 2 Mac 1 1218) 

1. Persia: 1 Mac 3 * v.n. 

2. Persepolis : this is probably incorrect 
(1Mac61v.n.). robatemple: 1 Mac6?v.n, 

3. Ecbatana: capital of Media, too far 
north if his route was direct to Babylon 
(zt Maco‘), but Epiphanes may have 
visited it during his expedition; ap- 
parently it bore for some time the name 
Epiphaneia (Meyer, ii, 218). news: cf. 
1 Mac 6°”, 

5. In 1 Mac6** the king’s death is 
brought on through grief. Polybius 
(xxi, 11) ascribes it to a divine visitation: 
cf, Ant. XII, ix, 1. 

6. Retribution: see Introductionand 5°. 

7. tude insolence: Wisd 2°; 3 Mac 2%. 
as it rushed along: Wisd 514. fell from 
his chariot: a reference to some such fall 
was probably contained in the sources 
used by the epitomist: an echo of it is 
found in Granius Licinianus. Otherwise 
the story seems to consist very largely of 
rhetorical embroidery (cf. 2 ?°). 

8. the waves: 5 (cf. Is51 15). the 
mountains: cf. Is 40'#. Antiochus seems 
to have regarded himself as a manifesta- 
tion on earth of Zeus (see Bevan, The 
House of Seleucus, ii, 155 f.). 

g. turned with loathing from: lit. was 
weighed down by, not a very appropriate 
word: cf. 13°; Wisd 24. worms: a punish- 
ment specially associated with persecutors 
of God’s people who claimed divine 
honours for themselves (cf. Ac 125; 
Herod., iv, 205; Plut., Vit. Artax., 16). 

II-29. Some such expression of regret 
as that in 1 Mac 6 #18 may perhaps have 
been found by the epitomist in his source, 
together with the letter #?7. See below. 

II. every moment: perhaps to be omit- 
ted as due to dittography (Niese). 

12. arrogantly: the reading of RVm 
(with MS. V) is probably the more original. 

15. Athens: soallthe MSS., but strange 


nd conceivably a slip for Antioch. 


18, the letter below: no doubt copied 


_ from a source, for a letter composed by 


the epitomist himself would have had 
a very different tone (718), Bevan and 
Niese regard it as substantially genuine, 
and as intended for the Hellenizers, the 
worthy Jews (7°), who are regarded as being 
in command of the situation. But itis to 
be noted that if the single word Jews be 


- omitted the letter reads very naturally as 


> 


4 
7 
. 


a) 
| ae 
= 


% . 


aletter addressed to the citizens of Antioch. 


19, fellow-citizens: }°. ‘In his capital 
city he wished to live as a simple citizen 
in the midst of free people’ (Meyer, ii, 
142). general; so in condescension. 
much joy and health and prosperity ; an 
unusual salutation (Rawlinson)—a Greek 
(joy) and Latin (health) element, together 
with a third (prosperity). 

20. inheaven: 1 Mac 3/%v.n. Perhaps 
it was this phrase that led to the idea that 
the letter was intended for the Jews. 

23. my father: Antiochus III (the Great) 
in 187 B.c., but no other author states 
that on that occasion he appointed his 
successoyv. the upper country: 1 Mac 3 7% 
U.N. 

25. my son Antiochus: i.e. Eupator 
(1 Mac 61°). whom I often committed and 
commended to most of you: this does 
not really apply to the Jews (see on }%). 
what is written below: this has not been 
preserved. 

28. mountains: at Tabe (Polybius, 
xxxi, Iz), which is in a mountainous 
region. 

29. Philip: evidently not Philip the 
Phrygian (5%). foster-brother: a court 
title in general use throughout the Hel- 
lenistic kingdoms, e.g. in an Inscription 
at Delos (200-150 B.c.). See B.S., 312. 
fearing the son: but cf. 1 Mac 6 55 56. 6; 
2 Mac 133. betook himself: but accord- 
ing to Josephus (Ant., XII, ix, 7) he was 
captured and put to death. 

X. 1-8. The purification of the Temple 
and the institution of the Festival of the 
Dedication: 1 Mac 4 **#, 

1. the city: but not the Akra (1 Mac 

41 

2. and also the sacred inclosures: 
t Mac 1 4”. 


3. cleansed: 1 Mac 4*%. another altar : 


1 Mac 447. stones:i.e.flints. twoyears: 
a mistake for three (1 Mac 4 **). ie 
Set Mac atstt 
6. eight days: 1Mac4**. in the 


mountains (5 2”) and in the caves: cf. 
Heb 11 °°. 

7. wands wreathed with leaves: the 
word is thus used by Josephus, Ant., 
III, x, 4; XIII, xiii, 5. palms: cf. Neh 81. 
These were carried at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, according to Lev 23 *, as inter- 
preted by the Rabbis. ; 

g marks the end of the third and the 
beginning of the fourth section of the 
book (see Introduction). 

X. 10-XIII. 26, Events during the 


| reign of Antiochus V, Eupator (164-162). 


_» the epitomist took it as referring to the |_ 
Jews (cf. Meyer, ii, 461). aR 
al Re ead 158 


X. 10-13. Lysias succeeds Ptolemy as 
governor of Coele-Syria and Pheenicia. 

11. appointed one Lysias: but Eupator 
was a mere boy, and Lysias a well-known 


x.] 
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member of the royal family (11 7), who had 
proclaimed him, ruled in his name: 1 Mac 
6 17 (so Polybius, Appian, etc.). 

12. Ptolemy: 8°%v.n. peaceful terms: 
but cf. 6 §. 

13. abandoned Cyprus: Polybius, xxvii, 
13. failing to uphold the honour: so by 
a slight emendation (Grimm). 

14-38. Victories of Judas over the 
Idumzans and over Timotheus. This 
section is parallel to 1 Mac 5 *®: for the 
rest of the narrative 1 Mac 5 °®8 we have 
to wait till 22 445 

14-23. Cf. 1 Mac 5 3°. 

15. from Jerusalem : i.e. Hellenizers. 

17. vigorously: 12 2735; Wisd 8 1. kept 
off : beat off. 

I9. Simon and Joseph: 87? v.n. Joseph 
and Zaccheus: perhaps some confusion 
with Joseph the son of Zacharias (1 Mac 
5 56), 

20. Simon and they that were with him : 
more probably they that were about Simon, 
ie. his officers, leaders of the people (4). 
seventy thousand drachmas: at the or- 
dinary rate of a mina per head, ransom 
for 700 (Rawlinson). 

23. twenty thousand: 82°v.n. A most 
improbable number on the writer’s own 
showing (1% 2°). 

24-28. Cf. 1 Mac 5 *°8. 

25. earth: cf. 14%; 1 Mac 11 7}. 

26. the altar: Judas therefore was in 
Jerusalem (cf. 2”). According to 1 Mac 5 ® 
the fighting took place in Ammonite 
country. 

29. on horses with bridles of gold: cf. 
3 75, 118; probably as RVm (with MS. V) 
and leading on the Jews ; who also, taking. 

31. and five hundred: an unusual affec- 
tation of exactness (Rawlinson). 

32. Gazara: presumably the Jazer of 
i Mac 5%. Chereas: 37. 

37. Timotheus: but he seems to re- 
appear (1228-43) cf. 1'Mac 5248). 
may be that this story (32°38) and the notice 
r Mac 5 ® are both put too early, and 
that the capture of Jazer is really to be 
connected with the death of Timotheus (as 
in 2 Maccabees), and took place later. 
a cistern: cf. 2S 17.18; B.J., III, viii, 1. 
Apollophanes: the name occurs as that of 
_ a prominent member of a Zidonian colony 
in the famous painted tombs of Marisa 

(3rd century B.c.). 
38. blessed the Lord: 8 *”, r1 9, etc. 
; XI. 1-15. Judas’s first victory over 
_Lysias: peace arranged. This chapter 
‘must. be compared with 1 Mac 4 28°85, 
The account here seems to be misplaced 
-and embellished with rhetoric. Meyer 


rs (ii, 459) regards 11115 as a doublet: to 
_ 13; but the former corresponds with 


o 
\ F 
' 


It: 


1 Mac 4 78°55 (v.n.), and the latter with 
t Mac 6:253%?. 

2. fourscore thousand: according to 
1 Mac 4 *8 60,000. 

3. the high priesthood to sale : cf. 478, 
24-27 

4. elephants: none mentioned 1 Mac 
48. fourscore: even Antiochus the Great 
at the battle of Magnesia had only 54 


(Livy, Xxxvli, 39). 


5. Bethsuron: 1 Mac 47%v.n. leagues: 
schoent (30 stades). MS. V reads stades 
(the usual word in 2 Maccabees), which 
would give a distance altogether too small. 
pressed it hard: there appears to be some 
confusion here between Lysias’s first and 
second campaign. ‘The siege of Bethsura 
took place on his second campaign (1 Mac 
6 #4), not on his first (1 Mac 4 ”°). 

6. a good angel: 15 78; Tob5*1: cf. 
Bea 3120s 

8. white apparel: cf. Mt28%,etc. gold: 
cig temo =: 

13. Almighty : mighty. 

14. A word added by some scribe in 
the margin seems. to have crept into the 
Greek text here, but the general sense is 
certainly that given by the RV. 

15. No such agreement is mentioned 
in t Mac 4 *®, but it is not impossible that 
Lysias may have made some concessions 
to the insurgents in order to cover up his 
failure and to represent to the king that 
a settlement had been reached (Abel, R.B. 
[1923], 511). 

16-38. These letters, apart, perhaps, 
from certain minor interpolations, may 
well be genuine (Meyer, ii, 211). A com- 
parison with contemporary documents 
shows, at all events, that their style and 
form are those of the period. Note also 
the appropriate variations of the title 
under which the. Jews are addressed: 
(i) from Lysias—the multitude of the Jews 
(pléthos) 1*, the correct formula for a people 
not properly organized into a state; 
(ii) from Antiochus—the senate of the Jews 
(gerousia) *’, i.e. the Council—naturally 
addressed by the king; (iii) from the 
Roman ambassadors—the people of the 
Jews (démos) *4, i.e. the people diplomati- 
cally recognized as a political assembly 
by the Romans (see Meyer, ii, 213, 214). 
The dates are a difficulty. Conceivably 
the first was written not long after the 


return of Lysias to Antioch (1 Mac 4 55), — 


in 165-164, as the letter itself states. The 


second, undated, is apparently written 
after the death of Epiphanes (#8), and the 
decision recorded in this and the third 


letter is to be connected with 163-162 ._ 


(1 Mac 6 589°) rather than with 165-164. 
| Meyer, who attributes them all to 165-164, 
164. : ‘ i n x “2 ‘ Tours e 


 * 
, 


? ef? Phm °. 
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(x11. 


is driven to regarding the mention of the 


death of Epiphanes. (**) as an interpola- 


tion. Kolbe, who denies their authenticity, 
suggests that they were introduced by the 
same hand which’ prefixed 1-2 }8 to the 
genuine epitome of Jason’s work. 

16. people of the Jews: 1 Mac 8 ”°, etc. 

17. Absalom: possibly the Absalom 
mentioned 1 Mac 13" (cf. 11 7°). written 
below: cf.9 1®?5; the document is supposed 
to have been attached to Lysias’s original 
letter, but the epitomist does not give a 
copy of it (cf. 9 75). 

19. to contribute to your good: a 
formula often found in the Inscriptions 
(B.S., 253). 


2I. 165-164 B.c. This dates the letter 


before the death of Epiphanes (164-163 . 


B.c.) described in 9 **8. Dioscorinthus : 


apparently some month in the (Mace- | 


donian) year not long before the month of 
Xanthicus (°°), i.e. April: perhaps there- 
fore a corruption of Dustros (March, 
cf. Tob 2 1?: Sinaiticus) ; possibly an inven- 
tion of Epiphanes himself (Meyer, ii, 211). 

22. Antiochus: i.e. Eupator, 10 ?° 
brother: 1 Mac 1028, but cf.!; 1 Mac 62”. 

25. This decision is to be connected 
with 163-162 B.c. (1 Mac 6 86) rather 
than with 165-164 B.c. 

27. senate: 1 2°v.n. 

28. A Latin-sounding salutation: cf. 


_ S.V.B.E.E.V. (si vales bene est : ego valeo). 


29. Menelaus : perhaps the High Priest 
of 4 8 ff., 5 ° ff. is intended. 

30. Xanthicus: April. 

31. meats: cf. Bel and the Dragon ®. 
ignorantly done: cf. 1 Mac 13 *®. 

34-38. Such a communication from 
Rome is not impossible at this date, but 
according to 1 Maccabees it was not till 
after the death of Nicanor that Judas 
entered into direct political relations with 
Rome (1 Mac 8 77°8?), 

34. Quintus Memmius: unknown. 
Titus Manius: MS. V adds Ernius, 
possibly a vague reminiscence of Manius 


- Sergius, who was one of the envoys to . 


Antiochus Epiphanes (Polybius, xxxi, 
g), or of T. Manlius Torquatus, a com- 


- missioner in Egypt in 164 (Livy, xliii, 11). _ 


That these Romans are referred to by two 


- names rather than three is in keeping with 


the alleged date of the letter (2nd century 
B.c.),. ambassadors : 
the word presbutes see I Mac 14 8, 15 aa 

“38. the fifteenth day of Xanthicus : but 
cf. 83; we should have expected to find the 


\ 


‘date of this letter intermediate between 


_ that of Lysias’s (*) and Antiochus’s (EE 

‘XII. Further fighting in Palestine: 

_ Judas’s’ successes. This section is closely | Bak 
F 3 i ' 4c ed ghey io eg . ae : 155 . / le r 


for this sense of. 


connected with ro 8 It gives an 
account of more fighting with Timotheus 
(represented as slain 10 *’), the expedition 
into Gilead, and asecond campaign against 
Idumea: cf. 1 Mac 5 88, where the order 
of events is clearer. 

2. Note how Apollonius, as son of 
Gennzus, is distinguished from Apollonius, 
3°, cf. 574 u.n. Nicanor the governor of 
Cyprus: lit. the Cypriarch (cf. Asiarch, 
Ac 19 81), apparently to be distinguished 
from Nicanor the son of Patroclus (8 ®, 
DA wet). 

3-9. Night raids on Joppa and Jamnia. 

8. Jamnia: 1 Mac4?> un. 

9. two hundred and fifty furlongs : 240 
stades; 340 is approximately the correct, 
distance (R.B. [1925], 359)- 

10-45. A rhetorical version of en- 
counters of which 1 Mac 5 87°88 is a more 
sober record. 

to. Arabians: cf. 1 Mac 5 ®°. 

13. Gephyrun: perhaps by a’ slight 
emendation read (with MS. 55) with 
earthworks : a certain city strongly fortified 
with earthworks and walls. But the word 
is somewhat doubtful in this sense. The 
name of the city seems to be Caspin, 
presumably Casphor (Muzeyrib): 1 Mac 
5.°6 y.n.. Perhaps Gephyrun crept into 
the text from the margin, and was origin- 
ally written by some scribe in the margin 
opposite Ephron (?" below). Ephron 
(1 Mac 5 4*) may with some probability 
be identified with the Gephrus of Polybius, 
v, 70. MS. V omits. 

15, wildly : lit. ike wild beasts (10 *°). 

17. furlongs: stades (=606% English 
feet), over eighty-six miles. The distance 
is probably exaggerated. Charax: pos- — 
sibly el-Hurak, about 120 stades north- 
east of Muzeyrib (E.B.,i, 723). Tubieni: 
i.e. men of Tob (1 Mac 5 78 v.n.). 

19. Dositheus and Sosipater : note the 


Greek names of these captains (cf. 1 Mac 


817). The name Sosipater has’ been 
found on a weight of this period as the 
name of an inspector of markets at Gezer 
(R.B. [1925], 208). 

20. these two: better with the Syriac 
(by a slight emendation of the Greek) - 
captains. a hundred and twenty thousand - 


footmen: the strength of the largest army iy 
sent by the Seleucid king to Palestine is 


estimated, even by our author, at no more 


than 110,000 (132; according to1 Mac 690 


100,000), and Timotheus was a mere dis- 
trict governor. ; ee 


21. Carnion: Carnaim (1 Mac 5% v.n.); 


but if this is Sheikh Sa‘d the description — 


of the narrowness of the approaches is due 


to some confusion (perhaps withGephyrun _ sa 
(B]cf, 2 Mac's #).¢. ico: ows : a ris 


_ garments. 


X11.] 


22. this way and that: Wisd 18 ?%, 
manifestation ; cf. 3 75 #3, 16%, a1 §, 15 37. 

26. Atergatis: rather Atargatis, a 
Syrian nature goddess. See Rel. Sem.’, 
172 f. 

27. Ephron: 1 Mac 5 48 v.m. 

29. Scythopolis: Jdth 3° (Polybius, 
v, 70), otherwise.Bethshan, as in the 
parallel passage 1 Mac 5 v.m. six hundred 
stades : approximately correct. 

31. the feast of weeks: Dt 161% 18, 
Pentecost, see below (3). 

32-45. Gorgias put to flight : a sacrifice 
for the slain, This section seems to 
correspond to 1 Mac 5 *8°67, the defeat being 
here hushed up as much as possible. 

32. Pentecost: so named because the 
festival was kept on the fiftieth day after 
the Passover Sabbath (Lev 23 1% 16; so 
named Tob 21; B.J., VI, v, 3; and in NT). 
Gorgias: 1014. _of Idumza: in Ant., XII, 
vili, 6 Gorgias is called the governor of 
Jamnia (cf. 4° and 1 Mac 5 °°). 

35. a certain Dositheus ; evidently dis- 
tinguished from the Dositheus of }; 
one of Bacenor’s company :: some cursive 
MSS. read one of the Tubieni (*"). This 
seems preferable. cloak: chlamys, a 
short militarycloak. Thracian: Thracian 
mercenaries are often mentioned by Poly- 
bius (v, 65, 79, etc.)'in the armies of the 
Hellenistic period. Marisa: 1 Mac 5 ® vn. 

36. Esdris: the name Esdrei occurs 
1Ch27** LXX. Note the abruptness 
with which it is introduced here. 

38. Adullam: not far from Mareshah 
(2Chir?:), perhaps Sheikh Madkur (R.B. 
[1924], 208). 

40. garments: the close-fitting inner 
consecrated tokens: probably 
little images worn as amulets (Rel. Sem.', 
209 note). the law forbids: Dt7**f., 
etc. 

43. two thousand drachmas of silver : 
nearly {110 (for the method of reckoning 
see 34). a sacrifice for sin: very likely 
Judas’s own purpose was to avert further 
disaster upon the nation. On the ac- 
cepted principle of the solidarity of the 
nation as a whole, the whole nation was 
regarded as tainted by the guilt of these 
secret law-breakers. It may be that that 
is the sense of the passage in the work of 
Jason, on which 2 Maccabees is based. 
But the epitomist interprets the sacrifice 


- as a sacrifice on behalf of the guilty dead 


(cf. Meyer, ii, 180). Such an idea, how- 
ever, is unparalleled in Jewish literature. 
The Burial Kaddish in the Jewish service 


‘books (hardly earlier than the 3rd, or 


later than the 7th, century A.D.: see I. 
Abrahams, Companion to the Authorized 


Daily Prayer Book, ccxxx) contains re- 
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membrance of the departed, but remem-_ 


brance only, and makes no_ specific 
petition for them. Perhaps he writes 
under Egyptian influence (see Expos. 
[1915], 361 ff.). On the law about the sin 
offering see Lev 4 7*°, etc. 

45. looking unto an honourable memo- 
rial of gratitude laid up for them that die 
in godliness: these men had after all 
given their lives fighting on behalf of 
religion. They could not therefore be 
regarded as real apostates, though their 
infringement of the Law must be atoned 
for. 

XIII. The great expedition of Eupator 
and Lysias ends in a treaty with the Jews: 
t Mac 6 2963, 

1. the hundred forty and ninth year: 
164-163 B.c., but according to 1 Mac 6 7° 
the expedition took place in 163-162 B.C. 

2. each: probably to be omitted. 
There seems to be some slight corruption 
in the text. five thousand and three 
hundred horsemen, and two and twenty 
elephants: these are more probable 
numbers than those given in 1 Mac 6 °° 
v.n. Chariots armed with scythes: these 
did so much damage to their users at 
Magnesia in 190 B.c. that it is surprising 
to hear of them being employed again. 
At all events the number (300) seems to 
be excessive (cf. Arrian, Adex., ili, 11). 

3. Menelaus: heard of last in 4 *° (cf. 
ri **): cf. Alcimus in the expedition of 
Bacchides (1 Mac 7°%}*). with great 
dissimulation : wth great pretence of 
patriotism (Rawlinson). Menelaus no 
doubt professed to believe that the 
effective re-establishment of the Seleucid 
authority in Palestine was the only hope 
for the country. 

4. the King of kings: Eng‘; 3 Mac 


5 85: and in NT: 1 Tim6?5; Rev 17%, 
19 16 Bercea : modern Aleppo (cf. Ant., 
XI, ix, 7). 


6. they all: rather emend (with Niese) 
into they bring and. The punishment 
meant is evidently the Persian punish- 
ment of suffocation in a pit full of ashes 
(Ctesias, Persic. Excerpt., 48, 52; Val. 
Max., IX, ii, 7; Ovid, bis, 317-318). 
right justly: the punishment being ap- 
eed ed ve his ill-doing (see Introduction 
and on 5 7° 

9. infuriated : : lit. weighed down. iii 
Pharaoh, Ex 714, where the idea seems to 
be difficult to move, stubborn (cLo Pe 

13. the elders: 1 Mac 7 ** v.n. 

14. Lord: MS. V reads Creator (cf. 7 %, 
Modin : 1 Mac 21 v.n. 


15. watchword: cf.8 %3, ‘brought down : ; 


rather by a slight emendation of the text 


(Grimm) sseehiod fae word used in 12 oe: 
156 
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16, 17. Better with MS. V .... de- 
parted with good success just as the day 
began to dawn. And this had been accom- 
plished because of the Lord’s protection... . 

19. Bethsura:cf.1 Mac 6*!, Notehow 
this and the following verses read like a 
rapid summary. 

21. shut up in prison : cf. 10 7°, 

22. As a matter of fact Bethsura was 
starved into surrender (1 Mac 6 4%), and 
Judas was defeated (1 Mac6*’; Auxt., 
XIU, ix, 5). 

23. Philip: see 1 Mac.6 ™ 15. 55. 63, put 
note the different tradition in 9**. was 
confounded: but it was Lysias and not 
Eupator who was disturbed (1 Mac 6 *). 
the place: i.e. the sacred enclosure 
(27°). 

24. unto the Gerrenians: better, by a 
slight emendation, Gerarenes, i.e. unto 
Gerar, south-east of Gaza (Gen 10 ?®, 26 3). 

25. Ptolemais: 1 Mac5%u.n. It had 
suffered through a raid of Simon’s (1 Mac 

22 

XIV. The intrigue of Alcimus and the 
expedition of Nicanor: cf. 1 Mac 7 *%, 
where the details are different and on 
the whole more probable. 

1. Demetrius: 1 Mac 71 v.n. 

2. a mighty host : twelve men and three 
boys (Polybius, xxxi, 22)! 1 Mac 7? v.n. 

3. Alcimus: 1 Mac 7°v.n. in the times 
when there was no mingling: cf. °°; i.e. in 
the early days of the persecution when 
religious Jews separated themselves from 
the Gentiles and fled into ‘ secret places ’ 
(1.Mac 1,2 3%). 

4. the hundred and one and fiftieth year : 
163-162 B.c. beside these: in addition to 
these customary offerings; or with MS. V 
beside these some of the festal olive boughs 
which were according to custom used in the 
temple. 

6. Hasidzans: 
cabzeus : 5 7”. 

7. having laid aside: rather having been 
deprived of. ancestral: he was of the seed 
of Aaron (t Mac 714). hither: the read- 
ing a second time (MS. A, etc.) is evidently 
a scribal corruption of this. 

12. Nicanor: according to 1 Mac7§& 
Bacchides, Nicanor not appearing till a 
later stage (1 Mac 7 **). 

13. the great temple: *4, 2 '%. 

14. AS RVm And they that had fled 
before Judas all over Judza thronged. 
15. established his own people : Dt 28 ay 
his own portion: 17; Dt 32%. ad 

16, 17. Cis & Mac 7 *. 2. 

16. joineth battle with them: possibly 
the writer means marshals them (his own 


t Mac 2% v.n. Mac- 


men, not the enemy), but there seems . 


to be something wrong with the text in 


187 


[Xv. 
this and the following verse. Lessau: 
according to another reading (V) Dessau: 
cf, perhaps Adasa (1 Mac 7 4°). 

17. yet not till late, having received a 
check: rather (with MS. V) and had 
received a temporary check. 

18-25. Cf. the account of negotiations 
between Nicanor and Judas (1 Mac 7 **°°), 
where Nicanor’s intentions are represented 
as treacherous (cf. 7” here). 

21-25, Note the rhetorical effect of 
short sentences without connecting par- 
ticles. 

23. the flocks of people: i.e. of those 
who had been scattered by Judas and 
now thronged to Nicanor (1). 

24. always: continually. 

26. successor: rather deputy; cf. 4° u.n. 

30. concealed himself: cf. 1 Mac 7 9°. 

31-36. Gfor Mac 7 28:88, 

31. he had been pluckily outwitted by 
Judas. 

35. Better as RVm O Lord; who in 
thyself hast no need of the universe (cf. 
3 Mac 2 °and Axt., VIII, iii, 3). 

37-46. the story of Razis. 

37. Razis: with the name cf. Resaias 
(1 Esd 58). an elder: cf. 1 Mac 7 *. 

38. no mingling: cf. %. accused of 
cleaving to Judaism: cf. 6°. with all 
earnestness for the religion of the Jews: 
most resolutely for Judaism. 

39. tomake evident : in order, probably, 
to refute the charge of Alcimus (*). 

42. The writer apparently approves of 
this suicide. 


44. Better in the midst of the open place , 


(cf. RVm). 

46. these again: note the belief in the 
literal resuscitation and rehabilitation of 
all the materials of the earthly body. This 
is Palestinian rather than Alexandrian. 
See Introduction. : 

XV. Defeat and death of Nicanor. 

1. the region of Samaria: vague and 
incorrect (cf. 1 Mac 7 9-5), 


6. a public monument of victory over 


Judas and his men. 
10. their breach of their oaths : 14 27 28. 


11. a dream worthy to be believed: a 


kind of vision (reading with the Sixtine 
edition) he rejoiced them all. 
12. Onias : 31 v.n. 


14. prayeth much: cf. also the inter- 


cession of angels (Job 33%; Zech 17; 
Enoch 47 ”). 
miah: cf. 2 28; 2 Esd 218; Mt 16 #4. 

17. not to carry onacampaign .. . the 
enemy: the Greek text seems to need 


some correction, but the general sense is 


clear. * 


20. elephants: Dan (Th) 5%; cf. 114, . 
132; 1Mac12"v.m. horsemen drawn upon 


~ 


the holy city: 17%. Jere- | 


XV.] 


_the flank: cf. the deploying at the battle 
of Magnesia (Livy, xxxvii, 40). 

21. the various arms: characteristic of 
Seleucid armies: cf. Livy, xxxvii, 40. not 
pyarmsys,'.. :.ch 1. Mao 3% 

22. Hezekiah: 2 K 19 *5; cf. 81% v.n. 

23. a good angel: 11 ® v.n. 

24. holy people: rather (with MS. V) 
sanctuary (cf. 14 38), % . 

25. trumpets: 1 Mac 5 *1 v.n. 

27. The largest number of slain re- 
Condes in 2 Maccabees. 

zoos the foremost champion: i.e. Judas 

(cf. 1 Mac 5 ®). 

ei he sent for them that were in the 
citadel : i.e. the Seleucid garrison. 

32. stretched out: 14 °°; 1 Mac 747. ~ 
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~34. heaven: cf. 1 Mac 4 ga 
35. from the citadel : cf. 1 S 31 10, 
36. common decree: 10°. 
teenth day: 1 Mac 74°. Mordecai: Estg#!. 
37-39. The epilogue of the epitomist. 
37. the city: the citadel had not yet 
been captured (1 Mac 13 ®1), and the whole 
city fell into the hands of Antiochus 
Sidetes, 134-133. But from the death 
of Antiochus Sidetes (129) the Jewish 


state was practically independent till the © 


coming of Pompey (63). 
tion. 

39. The author, like a true rhetorician, 
_has aimed at giving attention in due pro- 
portion to the matter and to the manner 
of his discourse, 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT 


THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND 
By P. V. M. BENECKE 


I. The Roman Empire.—In New Testa- 
ment times the greater part of the civilized 
world belonged to the sphere of influence 
of the Roman Empire. Of those named 
in Ac2°%*, ‘ Parthians and Medes and 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Meso- 
potamia,’ perhaps also the ‘ Arabians,’ 
were outside: these belonged to the 
Parthian sphere of influence, and it was 
only under very exceptional circum- 
stances, and only for short periods, that 
the Romans thought seriously of con- 
quering the Parthians and adding their 
territory to the lands administered by 
Rome: but all the rest fall within the 
Roman Empire. 

The térm ‘Roman Empire’ is con- 
venient, and probably it is as little open 
to misunderstanding as any alternative 
that can be suggested. But, if we use it, 
we must remember that the ‘ Roman 
Empire ’ underwent a number of changes 
which make it difficult to say generally 
what principles guided its action, even 
during so comparatively short a period 
as that covered by the New Testament. 
The Romans showed no special ‘desire 
for uniformity of system in government: 
they were content to deal with problems 
as they arose, and they were not anxious 
to undertake the execution of difficult 
tasks if they could find others to do 
it for them. 

The Romans managed the territories 
under their control in different ways: 
we may put them under three heads, 
though no doubt each head would admit 
of subdivisions. - 


1 


never commanded an army under the 
Empire (except in Africa for a short time 
at the beginning of the Empire): so 
this form of administration was not 
adopted except in provinces that were 
regarded as peacefully settled, and the 
presence of a proconsul as the adminis- 
trator means that the province is regarded 
as in a quiet and settled condition. . 


The most important district of this | 


class which concerns readers of the New 


Testament is what the Romans called the © 


province of Asia. By this they meant 


the west coast of Asia Minor,-with the ~ 
adjacent islands, and a considerable part | 


of the land behind the coast. The pro- 
vince was bordered by Bithynia on the 
north, by Lycia on the south, and by 
Galatia on the east. Within it fall the 


seven Churches of the Apocalypse (2, 3). _ 


Of one of these, Ephesus, which was 
frequently the residence of the proconsul 


(cf. Ac 19 *8), we hear a good deal in the | 


Acts. Another, Pergamum, had a temple 
erected in honour of Augustus as early as 
29 B.c. Asia was one of the provinces 
where emperor-worship had always been 
most acceptable. Annual meetings of 
deputies from different parts of the pro- 
vince, which served as a convenient 


means for informing the Romans of the. 


feelings and wishes of the province, con- 
nected themselves naturally with games 


and festivals in the Emperor’s honour. 


The high priest of the Temple of Augustus 
gave his name to the year, and the office 
was an object of the highest ambition. 
Some identify this high priest with the 
Asiarch: but, though this is doubtful 
and there is a considerable controversy as 


to the exact functions of the Asiarchs, | 
there is no doubt that past or present _ 


holders of the office of Asiarch were 
persons of importance, and that the 
friendliness of some of these ‘ chief officers 


of Asia’ (Ac 19 *) testifies to the high. 5 


standing of St. Paul in Ephesus. ~ 


‘Other provinces administered by “pro. 
consuls included Bithynia, Cyprus (Ac 


13 7), Crete, and Cyrene. Macedonia and 
Achaia were not always under proconsuls, 


but we know from an inscription that _ : 
Gallio, the brother of. Seneca, was pro- 
consul of Achaia in A.D. 51-52 (cf. Ac 187%). 


ana 


ox procurator in. many other places. 


* 


the. Emperor—e.g., 
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(2) Most of the districts acquired by 
the Romans from. the times. of Julius 
Cesar onwards were not put under sepa- 
rate proconsuls, but the Emperor was 
regarded as himself the governor. Such 
provinces are accordingly callea imperial, 
as opposed to the public provinces which 
have been placed under the first head. 
As the Emperor could not be personally 
present’ in these provinces, he had to. be 
represented by olficials acting. under his 
authority. The most powerful. of these 
representatives were called the Emperor’s 
legates. They were; like the pxoconsuls, 
members of. the Senate who had held 
high’ office in Rome, the pretorship at 
least, and,.in the case-of the highest posts, 
the consulship: Unhke proconsuls the 
legates could: command armies: thus the 
very important legate of Syriacommanded 
the: legions which had. to guard the 
frontier-against Parthia. A. legate might 
be’ occupying a position of far greater 
importance than. a proconsul, and the 
post of legate in a leading province was 
a greater object of ambition: than any 
preconsulate except perhaps those of 
Asia and Africa; but the legate never acted 
in his own, name, always in. the name of 
the superior whonz he represented. 

Thé Emperor was also frequently repre- 
sented: by officials of lower rank, who. were 
not Senators. Thus in. Egypt his repre- 
sentative (the acting governor) was called. 
prefectus, and we find the title: prefectus. 
The 
term procurator originally means. a busi- 
ness-agent. Any individual might have 
a procurator,.but the pxocuratory of the 


Emperor wi. so. much more important 


than the agent of any other person 
that the word is often used by itself, 
where there is no ambiguity in the 
context, as. the title of a pracuratoy of 
Cesar. Procurators. in the sense of the 
Emperor’s business or financial agents 
are found in most of the provinces. But 
it. was sometimes found convenient to 
administer a district by means of a pro- 
curator. It.is in this sense that. we read 
of a procurator of Judea at certain dates. 
A. procuratoy was generally of equestrian 
rank, which means that he belonged toa 
class which stood next after the Senators 
both: in. respect of wealth and of prestige. 
It has been thought that, when a pro- 
curator was placed in an independent 
position, he stood in a position of general 
subordination to the nearest legate of 
the pyrocurator of 
Judea to the legate of Syria. But 


‘the evidence is not. conclusive in this 


case, and there were procurators in 


authority over other parts of the Empire 
whete. it. is not. clear how this principle 
could: have been: applied. In any case, 
however, the procurator of Judea was 
not confined to financial duties; he had 
also the judicial duties of the governor, 
and. he had authority ever such troops 
as were within his area. His residence 
was generally at Caesarea (Ac 23 **), but 
he paid occasional visits to. Jerusalem 
(Mk 15:1; Ac 25)%). Except in times of 
unusual stress, the Romans: tried to keep 
only a small number of troops in or near 
Jerusalem, and there is, a. good deal of 
evidence to show that they were prepared: 
to go very far in the hope of avoiding any 
religious difficulties which might. arise 
through: the presence of soldiers in. the 
neighbourhood. But it would have been 
impracticable to, have no troops at. hand: 
The story in Ac 23 shows us that the chief 
captain had 470 men. available for con- 
ducting St. Paul on his way from: Jeru- 
salem to Czsarea, 400 of whom. returned 
from Antipatris instead of completing the: 
journey. 

The districts. which were administered. 
by one Roman officer were generally 
arranged so as to correspond. with older 
political or ethnographical divisions. 
But the motive of this arrangement was 
only convenience, and many of the Roman 
provinces included several districts which: 
had formerly been regarded as separate. 
Some of these may have continued: to: be 
regarded locally or in popular language as 
separate; sometimes the new and. the old 
divisions did not correspond; and, where 
the name of a Roman. province is also the 
name of a district which 1s only part of 
the province, some ambiguity occurs. in 
references to the name, The elect who 
are addressed in £ Peter are ‘ sojourners 


of the Dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, 


Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.’ The 
last four of these are the names of Roman 
provinces, but there was. no separate 
Roman province called Pontus. The 
term Pontus. generally means the district 
immediately to the south of the Black 
Sea. The western part of that district 


was. attached for administrative pur-. - 


poses to the province of Bithynia, the 
eastern part to that of Galatia or of Cappa- 
docia: in this case, the mention of Pontus 
just before Galatia may suggest that the 
writer has the eastern part mainly in 
mind. The pravince of Galatia. takes its 
name from the,three Gallic tribes in the 
centre of Asia. Minor, but it inchided also 


/ 


other districts to the north and the south. | ts 


(3) The Romans frequently made use 


of client-kings to govern in their interest 
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portions of the ie ines which fell within 
their sphere of influence. A local prince, 
if he were acceptable to his subjects, might 
raise less opposition than would occur 
under direct external rule; if he were 
closely connected with the native race, 
he might find it easier to understand local 
controversies than would a governor from 
outside (ef. Lk 237; Ac 2514); and in the 
worst case the odium of repressing dis- 
turbances would fall upon him. The 
earlier Roman Emperors clearly thought 
that, if one were found willing to accept 
this invidious position, it was not in the 
interest of Rome to prevent him from 
doingso. Thesystem was used in various 
parts of the Empire: in Judea we find it 
alternating with direct government. A 


king allied to Rome was of course not 


allowed to have an independent foreign 
policy; but ke was left considerable 
freedom in internal administration; and 
the position was accompanied by enough 
marks of dignity to make it an object 
of ambition. The title of vex was only 
granted as a special favour: thus, Herod 
the Great enjoyed it, but it was not granted 
toany ofhissons, Archelaus was only an 
ethnarch or ruler of the nation; Philip and 
Antipas were f¢etyaychs, a title which 
originally means the ruler of a fourth part 
and subsequently comes to be used of 
any ruler of a district whose rank is below 
that of king. It was a serious offence to 
assume the title of king without proper 
authority, and no doubt the distinction 
was insisted upon on all formal occasions. 
It is possible, however, that that title 
might occasionally be given to a ruler 
locally by courtesy or in popular language: 
thus, while the titles in Mt 141, Lk 31,97, 
are technically correct, the epithets given 


to Archelaus in Mt 2”, and to Antipas _ 


in Mk 64, may correspond to local usage. 


The Romans were never anxious to~ 
supersede local arrangements for govern- 
was in | 
theory composed of a large number of © 
each of | 
which managed its own affairs. Some | 

institutions were, no doubt, favoured | 
by the Romans in preference to others, — 
| stance of a province under a minor 


ment. The ‘Roman Empire’ 


self - governing communities, 


and there were some things which the 


Romans would not allow; but they neyer | 
wished to.interfere where they could avoid — 


doing so, and the Roman administrator, 
by whatever name he might be called 
and to whatever status he might belong, 
was.conceived as being occupied in seeing 
to it that the self-governing communities 
performed their functions in an orderly 


_ way, and maintained proper relations to 
~The administrator had. im- 


a onary 


portant functions of his own to perform, 
as being the representative of Rome on 
the spot, but he ought not to be regarded 
as taking the place of the leeal govern- 
ments. These local governments under- 
took most of the detailed work, and 
it is with them rather than with in- 
dividuals that the Romans preferred to 
deal. Ifa Roman governor usurped their 
functions or interfered unnecessarily, he 
would be regarded from the Roman point 
of view as guilty of an offence, or at least 
as doing something unusual that required 
explanation. This system owes its origin 
partly to the accidental way in which the 
Romans had acquired their territory 
under the Republic; no doubt much was 
done under the early Empire to make the 
whole system more regular; but the 
fundamental idea remains unaltered, and 
it is only gradually, and later than New 
Testament times, that a different spirit, 
the desire for centralization, begins to 
prevail. In the correspondence at the 
beginning of the znd century between 
‘Trajan and Pliny, who was sent out on 
a special mission to Bithynia to enquire 
into. and correct mistakes made by the 
local authorities, we find Trajan insisting 
on the need of maintaining local customs 
and privileges, of making use of any help 
thai can be gained on the spot, and of 
avoiding the temptation. to settle difficult 
problems by general rules. It is notsur- 
prising, therefore, that the New Testament 
shews a considerable variety of local 
officials: the pretors of the Roman colony 
Philippi, the rulers (politarchs) of the free 
city Thessalonica, the ‘town clerk’ of 
Ephesus, the advisory jurisdiction of the 
Areopagus in Athens, the ‘chief man af 
the island’ of Melita (Ac 16 2% 17 §, 195, 
171°, 287). In accordance with the same 
policy, the Romans seem to have en- 
couraged local rivalry between towns, in 
the hope of stimulating ambition to 
govern in a Vigorous and liberal way: 
such titles as “the first of the district,’ by 
which Philippi is described (Ac 1674), are 
characteristic of cities in Roman times. 
II. Roman Judza and its Neighbour- 
hood.—jJudea has been given as. an in- 


governor and also of a district under the. 
control of a chent-king, Itmay therefore 
be convenient to give’ in chronological 


| order the successive changes im the status: 


of Judea and of those neighbouring terri- 
tories which affect the New Testament 
most closely. 

x Mac 8 shows the reputation gehicks the 


Romans enjoyed in Jewish circles during = 


the znd century B.C.5 ae the first aig 
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force to enter Jerusalem was that of 
Pompey in 63 B.c. A period of confusion 
followed, during which there were con- 
stant struggles, often violently conducted, 
between rival parties: There was oc- 
casional Roman interference (e.g. by 
Gabinius, Crassus, and Cassius), and one 
party alternately benefited by and suffered 
for taking the side of Julius Cesar in the 
Roman civil wars. In 37 B.c. Herod, an 
Idumzan, who had had to flee from Jeru- 
salem, made himself master of it once 


_ more with Roman help; he then reigned 


as king till his death in 4 B.c., and is 
commonly known as Herod the Great. 
He did much during his reign to establish 
order against brigands, he showed himself 
liberal in times of famine and pestilence, 
he was munificent as a constructor of 
aqueducts and baths, and he won a 
reputation as a patron of culture. The 
reconstruction of Samaria under the name 
Sebaste (the Greek equivalent for Augusta) 
and of Strato’s Tower as Cesarea, are 
indications of his zealous support of 
Rome; his fortress in Jerusalem bearing 
the name Antonia testifies to his skill in 
being a friend of Antony as well as of his 
successful rival Octavian. He promoted 
in many ways the material improvement 
of the country which he controlled. But 
his hellenizing activities, including the 
building of a theatre in Jerusalem and 
of an amphitheatre just outside it, did 
much to stimulate by reaction a revival 
of extremist feeling among the Jews; and 
the cruelty of his character, with which 
the account of the massacre of the 
innocents is in complete accord, must 
have done much to alienate even moderate 
opinion from his government. 

Outbreaks occurred on Herod’s death, 
and, during the time when Augustus was 


_ considering how to deal with his territory, 
‘Rome does not seem to have been well 


represented on thespot. Aftersome delay 
Augustus decided to adopt in the main 
the suggestions made in Herod’s last will, 
and the chief part of his kingdom was ac- 


cordingly divided among three of his sons. 


_ (a) Archelaus became ruler (ethnarch) 


of. Idumza, Judea, and Samaria. 
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_ these governors, 
ministered Judea from a.D. 26 to 36. 
_ Tacitus refers to him as procurator; some 
_. scholars: think that the governors of this 
period bore the title prefectus; but the 
eins are 
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he proved so unsatisfactory that he was 


_banished by Augustus to Vienne in 


A.D. 6, and. his district was assigned to 
a Roman governor till A.D. 41. 


Pontius Pilate, ad- 


evidence is not conclusive, and: the 


difference of title probably does not in 
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any case mean a difference in the amount 
of the governor’s authority. 

(6) Philip, the ablest of the three, re- 
ceived various portions of his father’s 
dominions, including Trachonitis and 
Iturea, but not the neighbouring Abilene 
(Lk 31). He died childless in A.D. 34: 
his territory was then attached to the 
province of Syria, but in a.D. 37 the Em- 
peror Gaius gave it to Agrippa, a grandson 
of Herod the Great who had been the 
Emperor’s friend in the lifetime of his 
predecessor Tiberius. 

(c) Antipas, who is generally called 
Herod in the New Testament, received 
Galilee and Perwa, bearing, like Philip, 
the title of tetvaych. He and his second 
wife Herodias were banished to Lyons 
in A.D. 39 by the Emperor Gaius, and his 
territory was given to Agrippa. The 
character of Antipas is not favourably 
described in our records: in his differences 
with Pilate, to one of which a reference 
is made in Lk 23”, it may be hard to 
say whether he was right or wrong, but 
his general conduct confirms the epithet 
‘fox’ given him in Lk 13 *, 

Agrippa, who had been given Philip’s 
portion in 37 and that of Antipas in 
39, was recognized as king by Gaius and 
again by his successor Claudius in 41, 
and the district which had formerly been 
under Archelaus (Idumza, Judea, and 
Samaria) was added. So Agrippa re- 
united most of the dominions of Herod 
the Great. He does not seem to have 
shown the same skill as Herod the Great 
in conciliating the Romans: in spite of 
the friendly feeling of the Emperor for 
him, the legate of Syria warned him to 
keep within his proper limits, and after 
his sudden death in 44 (Ac 12), the 
Romans made no attempt to continue 
the client kingship as regards Judea. 

A procuratory of Judea was appointed 
in 44; but one of Agrippa’s surviving 
brothers, who ruled the small principality 
of Chalcis, was given the right to name 
the High Priest in Jerusalem and the 
general oversight of the Temple. The 


Romans hoped that they would avoid 


difficulties by omitting to undertake 
through their own representative this 
highly contentious matter, and on the 
death of this Herod in 48, Agrippa II, 
the son of Agrippa I and the new ruler 
of Chalcis, succeeded to his uncle’s duties 
in Jerusalem. Agrippa II was recognized 
by the Romans as king in 50; in 53 he 
was allowed to exchange Chalcis for 


the district which Philip had administered _ 
as tetvarch, and parts of Galilee and 
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He seems to have remained on good terms 
with the Romans (cf. Ac 25 !), to whom 
he gave assistance during the Jewish War; 
and long after his duties in Jerusalem had 
ceased he continued as king until his death. 

The procurators, though they had thus 
been relieved of the most invidious part 
of their duties, were not successful as 
administrators of Judea. Their task 
was no doubt difficult, and, when Tacitus 
tells us that the ‘ patience’ of the Jews 
lasted till the time of Gessius Florus, 
who was procurvatoy in 65 and 66, he 
probably means only that there was no 
insurrection on a large scale till that time. 
One at least of these procurators, Tiberius 
Alexander, afterwards prefect of Egypt, 
must have been a man of considerable 
ability, and Porcius Festus (from 61 to 
62: Ac 24°") has a good reputation. 
His predecessor Felix, of whom the 
account in Acts does not give a very 
favourable impression, is attacked by 
Tacitus in violent language; but the 
historian disliked him as the brother of 
the Emperor’s freedman Pallas, and it 
is not easy to understand why, if he had 
been utterly incapable, he should have 
been left for a considerable time, as he 
apparently was, in a difficult post. 

If the Romans hoped to continue the 
administration of Juda without resort 
to arms on a large scale, those hopes were 
disappointed. A systematic campaign 
had to be commenced by Vespasian in 
67 and continued by his son Titus up to 
the capture-of Jerusalem in 70. Hence- 
forward, as, the High Priesthood was 
abolished and Jerusalem was. left in 
Tuins, the administration of the province 
under the new name of Syria Palestina 
has little direct bearing on the study of 
the New Testament. 

_ III. The Romans and the Jews.—The 
treatment of the Jews by the Romans 
under the Empire owed a good deal to 
the attitude of Julius Cesar. Flaccus, a 
governor of Asia whom Cicero defended 
on a charge of misgovernment, had re- 
fused to allow money to be sent from his 
province for the contributions to the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Cicero justifies 
this action, taking occasion to remark 


_ that, while each nation has its own re- 


-_ligion, the Jewish religion was alien from 
the spirit of Rome, and the recent sub- 
jugation of the Jews by Pompey had 
shown that it was abhorrent to the gods 


as well. But’ Julius Cesar seems ex- | 


. pressly to have granted to'the’ Jews this 
privilege of sending contributions to 
erusalem, to have exempted them from 
ties i 


and to have freed them from any penalties | \” 


which might otherwise have fallen ‘upon 
them through his stricter rules about 
meetings. Pressure was often brought 
to bear on the Romans by the non-Jewish 


population, who resented what appeared " 


to them to be preferential treatment of 
an unpopular class, but the policy of 
Julius Czesar was continued as the stand- 
ing policy of the early Empire. Where 
there had been important settlements 
of Jews for some time, as in Alexandria 
or Antioch, their old privileges con- 
tinued. The Jews in Alexandria, of whom 
there are said to have been about a 
million, were under an ethnarch of their 
own who dealt with contracts and other 
matters as though he were ruling an 
independent community. At Antioch we 


hear of a Jewish ruler who evidently | 


exercised considerable powers over a 
body to the number’ and importance of 
which there is abundant testimony. © The 
Jews were supported against anti-Semitic 


prejudice, but the Roman authorities _ 


were careful also to discourage outrage 
originating from the Jewish side. No 
restriction was put on Jewish assemblies 
for worship, and we find synagogues in 
various places in Asia and Greece. 


Not quite so much latitude’ could’ be © 


given to the Jews in Rome as elsewhere.’ 


In normal times they met with no inter- “ 
ference, their main privileges weré secured “"' 


to them, and persons in important posi- 


tions were often believed to have entered 


into close relations with Jewish faith and _ 
It is possible that ‘the syna-° ~ 


practice. 


gogue of the Libertines’ (Ac 6%) refers * 


to a community of Jewish freedmen in 
Rome. But the success of- Jewish pro- 
paganda, 
Roman citizens, led to a certain alarm, 
which grew to a head from time to time. | 
There were rumours of scandals:’a large 
section of the mob found it easy to be- 
lieve evil of the Jews, and the authorities, 


‘who disliked disorder in Rome’ and 


incompatible with their religion, by 


probably found it difficult to decide who 


was to blame, tended to follow the line of 
least resistance. We hear of an expulsion 
of Jews from Rome in the time of Tiberius 
and of another under Claudius (Ac 18 ?): 
the former of these is said to have been 


due to pecuniary abuses, and there may ~ 


especially when it affected _ 


have been some similar special cause for 


the latter. In neither case is it likely that 


the government continued’ ‘to exercisé — 
resentment for long. If Claudius 5c i ae 
| hibited Jewish worship in Italy, there is” 


ip his 


} 
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government towards Jewish religion and 
practice remained liberal, the Jews re- 
taining such privileges as exempted them 
from duties which were forbidden by their 
religion. 

In spite of all this non-interference, 
there does not seem to have been any 
considerable party among the Jews on 
whom the Romans could count for sup- 
port. It was not to be expected that the 
Sadducees, an aristocracy who considered 
themselyés to have a claim to rule the 


- country, should be any more favourable to 


Roman rule than they had been to the rule 
of the upstart Herod the Great, Many 
of them may have had little objection to 
Hellenism or to other foreign influences; 
but, though they had shown themselves 
prepared in times past to. pay this price 
for their ascendancy, they were neither 
anxious to repudiate their Judaism nor 
ready to be mollified by purely religious 
concessions such as the Romans were 
ready to give, To some of the Pharisees 
religious privileges meant more, and they 
had been more ready on that account to 


tolerate the Herods, who were careful as | 


a tule to avoid offending religious scruples 
(cf. the association of Pharisees and 
Herodians in Mk 121%; Mt 221%). These 
may have felt less active objection to the 
Romans, and the care of the Romans in 
religious matters may have been meant to 
conciliate them. But the Zealots had 
arisen out of an extreme section of the 
Pharisees; parties often find it hard to 
control their left wing; and a position 
which attached the highest importance to 
religion was easier to reconcile with an 
heroic endeavour to oust the hated 
foreigner than with an attempt to stand 
well with him. 
Financial questions also caused trouble. 
The arrangements of Julius Cesar may 
have promised freedom from tribute, but 
the assumption of responsibilities by the 
Romans: under the Empire must have 
involved tribute of some sort. Roman 
taxation outside Italy seems to have 
admitted of as much variety as other 
parts of the Roman system, but it 


_ generally included a land tax and often 


also a personal tax. There is no reason 
for supposing that the Romans increased 
the amount of taxation above that which 
had been usual: it would be quite in 
accord with their practice if they reduced 


' it. But the census, which was under- 
_ taken by Quirinius as legate of Syria to 


form a basis of taxation, was deeply re- 
sented, and it led to the insurrection of 


Judas (Ac 5%’),. In addition to direct 
_ taxes, there were customs dues and other 
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| Nerva, who succeeded Domitian, took 


miscellaneous charges. Most of these 
were farmed out, according to the usual 
Roman practice, to individuals or com- 
panies who undertook to pay to the state 
a fixed yearly sum and recouped them- 
selves out of what they could collect. 
This system gave the state a regular 
amount coming in at stated times; but 
it lent itself to illegal exactions of all 
kinds, and the Roman governor, whose 
duty it was to repress extortions, had an 
exceedingly difficult and invidious task. 
The word publicanus is used of anyone 
who has entered into such financial re- 
lations with the state, and it may there- 
fore include persons of considerable 
dignity and importance; but it is fre- 
quently employed of the minor agents of 
those persons, whose temptations are 
clearly indicated in the advice given them 
by John the Baptist, and whose reputa- 
tion is responsible for the frequent 
association of publicans with sinners. 

The Jews complained of haying to pay 
tribute (cf. Mt 2217), partly because the 
administration was not in their own 
hands, partly perhaps because their 
regular contribution of a half-shekel for 
the Temple (cf. Mt17*°) made it hard 
for them to provide what was required. 
It is never easy to tell whether a people 
has good grounds for complaining of being 
over-taxed as compared with others; 
most peoples assert that they are over- 
taxed, and some complain more loudly and 
more successfully than the rest. Appian of 
Alexandria tells us that the personal taxes 
levied on the Jews are heavier than those 
levied on others; but he attributes this fact 
to their frequent rebellions, among which 
he includes the great rebellion under 
Hadrian, and it is not clear that we are 
justified in inferring that the taxes had 
also been heavier in earlier times. But 
certainly the Jews had one financial 
grievance which was imposed on them 
as a punishment after the capture of 
Jerusalem. All Jews were required to 
continue the payment of the half-shekel; 
but, whereas it had previously been a 
contribution to the maintenance of the 
worship at Jerusalem, it was now trans- 
ferred to the service of the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome. This pay- 
ment was rigorously exacted under the 
Flavian Emperors, particularly Domitian; 
and we hear of a procurator whose title 
shows that he was concerned with these 
personal Jewish payments. Even had 
enforcement not been so strict, the Jews 
would no doubt have resented bitterly 
this insult to their religion. The Emperor 


: commendation from Cicero. From the 


but the Romans were not disposed to raise 
_ - difficulties unnecessarily. The freedom 
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credit to himself, as we know from some 
of his coins, for ‘removing the odium 
attached to this collection. Perhaps he 
caused it to be paid into the general 
revenues without -special allocation to 
an object which would be hateful to the 
Jews; he does not seem to have abolished 
it, since Origen refers to it as existing in 
the 3rd century. This half-shekel was 
in One sense not an addition to the burden 
on the Jews, as they had paid it volun- 
tarily for their own purposes from early 
times; but after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem they might fairly argue that they 
were taxed more theavily than others, 
since they paid this extra contribution to 
the revenue and received no additional 
benefitin conmsequenceofit. Theattitude 
of the Romans in this matter can only be 
defended as a punishment imposed on the 
Jews. It is possible that the sense of its 
injustice may have something to do with 
the opinion held by many that the 
financial treatment of the Jews was 
severer at al] times than that of other | 
peoples, an opinion for which it is hard | 
to find adequate evidence before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

The general attitude of the Romans to 
the Jews shows contempt rather than | 
hatred. Horace and even Juvyenal are 
at times quite good-humoured in their 
references; Tacitus shows signs of a more 
definite dislike, but it has to be remem- 
bered that he is fond of sombre pictures. 
In the course of the campaigns in Judewa 


and in the suppression of the Jewish | 


revolts, it is only too probable that there 


was much rigour and cruelty: this is in | : 
| nearly always regarded himself as bound 


accordance with common Roman practice, 


and there is no ground for attributing it © 
The brutal | 


to anti-Semitic prejudice. 
action of Pilate to which there is a re- | 
ference in Lk13! is not different in 


Rome soon after the death of Julius 
Cesar, when his action received strong 


Roman point of view many of those who 
were so violently punished represented 
only a section within the Jewish com- 
munity; there were nearly always other 
Jews who were prepared, whether through 
their reception of Hellenic ideas or for 
other reasons, to accommodate themselves 
to Roman rule and to deprecate the 
violence of their co-religionists. Jewish 
religion was incompatible with some acts 
which might be required in ordinary life, 


of the Jews from military service removed | 
one set of occasions when such difficulties | 
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were most likely to occur, and, though ‘we 
have some evidence which suggests that 
individual Jews might seek martyrdom ‘on 
conscientious grounds, such individuals 
could always be regarded by the Romans 
as eccentric persons who did not represent 
the only or the best tradition of their 
race. Provided such conflicts were 
avoided, the Romans might well think 
that the Jews, in maintaining their 
national customs wherever these were not 
forbidden, were doing something praise- 
worthy. These customs might contain 
much that seemed unreasonable, and 
some things that seemed disgusting, to a 
Roman; but a Roman, if he thought at 
all, must have been aware that his own 
traditions contained elements to which 
one who had not inherited them might 
apply similar epithets, and it would not 
be natural to a Roman to deprecate the 
maintenance of national traditions. 

IV. The Romans and the Christians.— 
The relation of the early Christians to the 
Roman Empire was different from that of 
the Jews. df a Christian was also a Jew, 
he appeared to the Roman authority to 
be a member of a dissentient minority 
who were causing trouble: he might be 
entitled to protection against unfair 
treatment ona particular occasion, but he 
was at least subject to the suspicion that 
it was his own conduct which had' brought 
about the difficulty. If he was not a 
Jew, he was not a member of a specially 
privileged people, and, as a Christian, he 
was not in fact a member of a recognized 
community at all. It gradually became 
clear to the Romans that a Christian 


to abstain, from certain acts which 
ordinary custom required as tests of 


loyalty, and that conflicts of conscience C 
such as occurred occasionally with fana- 


tical Jews at rare intervals, were bound 


to occur more frequently with Christiatis, | 
especially as Christians had no exemption 


from military service. The Romans were 
slow and reluctant to draw the inference 
that the State was bound to try to sup- 


press Christianity; the correspondence of. 


Pliny shows how little the matter had 
been thought out ina. 112. Pliny had 
been in Syria for a short time as a young 


man and had spent most of his life in legal 


practice in Rome; yet he writes from 


Bithynia for guidance, on the ground that 


when Christians are punished, it is on 


-account of the offetices which are com: _ 
monly supposed to be associated with 
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Christianity. In the latter case, specific 
evidence of the commission of such 
offences by the accused would no doubt be 
required. Pliny says that he is prepared 
to take the most lenient view, if the ac- 
cused will submit to the usual test of 


‘loyalty by offering incense at the Em- 


peror’s statue; but he has been obliged to 
punish some who would not do this: In 
his reply Trajan says that those who will 
not take this test must no doubt be 
punished; but he adds that there is no 
need, to search for Christians. This at- 
titude, as Tertullian subsequently pointed 
out, was really equivalent to admitting 
that a Christian as such is not a criminal. 
If he were, it must be the duty of officials 
to search for him and bring him to punish- 
ment, and there could be no justification 
for forgiving. him for his past offences on 
a mere promise not to repeat them. But 
it is rather to be regarded as the attitude 
of one who had no wish to provoke con- 
flicts with persons who were in most 
respects harmless individuals, and who 
professed to be loyal citizens. 

. Our Lord’s command to ‘render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s 
(Mk 121? and parallels) has been variously 
interpreted, but it is quite compatible 
with ‘recognition of the services which 
the Roman state was. performing to- 
wards the maintenance of order and 
the good of society. The question to 
which this is part of the answer was 
intended to bring our Lord into conflict 
with the Roman authorities (Mk 121%, 
etc.), and His Jewish accusers made the 
most with Pilate of the claim to be the 
King of the Jews (Mk 15% 12; cf. Jn 
191” 15); but it is clear that Pilate under- 
stood the real cause of this proceeding 


_ (Mk 151°), and the shorter account of the 


3rd Gospel (Lk 23 * 4 14 15) shows, even 


‘without the fuller explanation of the 4th 


(Jn 18 §*37, 19 4+ 6), that Pilate did not 
interpret the claim in any revolutionary 
sense. Whatever be the right inter- 
pretation of Jn19", the sentence can 
hardly be held. to question Pilate’s 
authority within its own sphere. 

St. Paul was proud, not only of his 
citizenship of Tarsus (Ac 21 **), but also 
of, his. inherited Roman citizenship 
(Ac 167-8, 22 #5-29): it was often of 


value to him, and he must have been 
- conscious of the help which the Roman 
_ system of administration had given to his 


numerous travels. When Jewish mobs 


or crowds of Greeks who, as at Ephesus, 


thought. themselves faced with economic 


! ‘ ‘Tuin, Taised disturbances, the Roman 
ars spate, is to be mocked on as the. prokener 


| lonians (2 *1?), 


of the Christians from them (Ac 18 }*1?, 
21 21-39, 2312385), Jtis, therefore, not sur- 
prising to find St. Paul using strong 
language about the duty of obedience to 
properly constituted authority, including 
the payment of tribute or dues (Rom 13 * 

cf. 1 Tim 21"); and many have felt that, 
in the mysterious language of 2 Thessa- 
‘that which restraineth ’ 
should be understood of the Roman power. 
In 1 Peter, where the possibility has to be 
admitted that aman may be called upon 
to ‘ suffer as a Christian’ (41*),the brethren 
are exhorted to ‘ be subject to every or- 
dinance of man for the Lord’s sake,’ to 
submit not only to the supreme ruler, but 
also to governors sent by him, and to 
‘honour the king’ as well as to ‘fear God’ 
(2 13-14,17), The advice given by St. Paul 
to his Corinthian converts (1 Cor 6), to 
settle their disputes for themselves rather 
than to go to the courts, conveys no more 
stricture (in spite of his use of the word 
“unjust ’) on the competence of the courts 
than does the horror of St. James (2 °) at 
a rich man dragging his brother before 
the judgement seat in order to exact his 
fullclaim. There is as little desire in the 
early Christian teacher to be revolutionary 
as there is on the other side to make 
martyrs unnecessarily. 

On one occasion the authorities in Rome 
availed themselves of the unpopularity of 
the Christians with the mob to divert on 
to them the suspicion of having caused 
the great fire, which seemed likely other- 
wise to be dangerous to the Emperor 
Nero. The memory of this proceeding 
and of the horrors connected with it would 
be enough to account for the place oc- 
cupied by Nero in Christian tradition as 
the first Roman persecutor, even if 
Christians did not at this date suffer 
punishment outside Rome. But the con- 
flict was not due to the recognition of an 
irreconcilable difference of principle: it 
was brought about by the assumption that 
the Christians were responsible for the 
fire, an assumption which many of those 
who were not favourable to Christianity 
knew to be untrue, A further stage was 
reached when increased importance began, 
in the latter part of the 1st century, to 
be attached to the worship of the Em- 
peror. This form of worship -had its 
roots in much older traditions, particularly 
in the east. Augustus made very skilful 


_ use of it to cement his dominions together, 
and we know that it spread during his 
lifetime even in certain districts where 
the Emperor discouraged or forbade it. — 
But the weaker points in the pea at ; 
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by Tiberius. 
- Gaius to force the worship of himself in 
places where it was unwelcome may have 
served as a warning to his successors: 
and, though we hear enough of Emperor- 
worship under Claudius and Nero to 
know that it was regarded as a valuable 
adjunct to government, and was at times 
a cause of discontent and offence, it was 
not till the days of the Flavian Emperors 
(A.D. 69-96) that the institution acquires 
greater prominence. The Apocalypse 
shows us the inevitable result of the 
presence of Christians in a province to 
which this development was particularly 
acceptable, and in cities proud of a dis- 
play of ‘loyalty to the Emperor which 
took this form. Antipas, who would not 
deny his faith, met with his death at 


Pergamum ‘where Satan’s throne is’ 
(2 8), and similar sufferings are anticipated 
at Smyrna (21°). The circumstances 


under which Antipas died are not further 
described, but other passages in the book 
make the reference clear. When we read 
of ‘an image to the beast who hath the 
stroke of the sword,’ and that ‘it was 
given unto him to ... cause that as 
many as should not worship the image of 
the beast should be killed’ (13 4%; 
cf. 13 ® % 14 % 162% 19 2°), the meaning 
can hardly be mistaken. In consequence 
Rome has become ‘the woman drunken 
with the blood of the saints’ (17°), in 
whom ‘was found the blood of prophets 
and of saints, and of all that have been 
slain upon the earth’ (18%). If there 
are passages the political interpretation 
of which is difficult to give in detail (e.g. 


The dangerous attempts of 


131% 171°) they frequently appear in 
immediate juxtaposition to other allusions 
which make their general bearing obvious 
enough (cf. 13.17 17 9), 

The language of the Apocalypse in re- 
gard to Rome may not-have represented 
the feelings of Christians in all parts of 
the Empire at the time when it was written 
or revised; even in the later days of more 
systematic persecution, those persecutions 
were seldom carried out in all districts 


alike. As against turbulent mobs, the 
authorities would always protect the 
harmless victims of violence, and the 


Christians would often appear to them 
as innocent of provoking the outbreak. 
The government had no wish to punish 
unimportant persons whom they would 
regard as acting through ignorance, 
unless there were some definite reason 
for associating them with crime; the 
attitude of the Roman authorities in 
the Acts is the one which they—would: 
prefer to assume, and the concluding 
words of that book suggest that the author 
wished to lay stress upon it. But the 
Apocalypse reminds us that Christians 
were not prepared to perform acts which 
were to the ordinary man a. customary 
test of loyalty, and that. thereby they 
gave a handle to their enemies, by being 
guilty of a proceeding which the authori- 
ties, if their attention were called, were 
bound to punish. Christianity was obliged 
to adopt a position in conflict with one of 
the principles on which Augustus had 
relied for uniting his empire: the result 
was a contest which had to be fought out 
after New Testament times. 


THE RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF THE NEW . 
TESTAMENT IN JEWISH THOUGHT 
By W. O. E. OESTERLEY 


THE importance of this subject lies in the 
fact that there is scarcely a chapter in the 
New Testament the full understanding of 
' which does not demand some knowledge 
‘of Jewish religion, doctrinal or practical. 
For the sources of Judaism we turn 


~ some notable developments in Judaism. 
These were 


A. third source, which may not be neg- 
lected, is the Rabbinical literature. Here 
the Targums and the Mishnah are 
especially valuable. The latter, it is true, 
was not compiled until about A.D. 200; 
but it embodies material of earlier times, 


and the great mass of illustrative matter 


required for our present purpose can’ be 


proved to belong either to pre-Christian 


times or to the period during which the — 
New Testament was written, 
I. The Doctrinal Background—(i) The 


| Doctrine of God.—The foundation of the 


whic | 


ced doctrine as well as | Jewish doctrine of God is the belief in 
lrrarkice:, | His Unity as expressed in the Shema‘ (see 
1 Tg aaeet ean | Pris. 
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Ill, iv): ‘Hear, O Israel; the Lord our 
God is'One Lord’ (Dt 64; cf. Mk 12°). 
A notable feature in the Jewish presenta- 
tion of this doctrine ic the balance held 
between, belief in the divine transcen- 
dence, on the one hand, and the insistence 
on God’s solicitude for man and all his 
doings, on the other (cf. Jn 118: ‘No man 
hath seen God at any time .. ._,’ and 
Mt 6%: ‘For your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things’). The tendency in the Apoca- 
lyptic literature to emphasize transcen- 
dentalism is balanced by the Pharisaic 
teaching that man’s concerns are very 
near to the heart of God. Thus any 
danger of pantheistic ideas, in spite of the 
influence of Greek thought, was eliminated. 
Again, while in the Targums there is a 
noticeable desire to soften down anthropo- 
morphisms by the doctrine of the Memra 
(the ‘Word’ of God, in which we must 


-see the Jewish contribution to the Logos- 


doctrine), Pharisaism would have nothing 
to do with any idea of the hypostatizing 
of intermediate beings between God and 
man; though in later times a considerable 
development in this direction took place. 
At the same time it must be recognized 
that the teaching on the transcendental 
nature of God greatly fostered the 
realization of His Holiness, and was a 
safeguard against a too literal interpre- 
tation of anthropomorphic expressions. 
While, upon the whole, a sense of pro- 
portion is observable in what was taught 
regarding the divine attributes of justice 
and love, it is probably true to say that 
the former rather than the latter receives 
emphasis. Connected with this is the 
fact that the thought of divine Father- 
hood is subordinate in the Jewish teaching 
of this period. In spite of the. In- 
dividualism taught by some of the later 
prophets the doctrine of the love of God 
figures more frequently in connexion with 
the people of Israel as a whole than with 
the individual. Nowhere was the doctrine 
of divine justice believed to be more 
pointedly illustrated than in misfortune 
and suffering, whether national or in- 
dividual. | Every form of suffering was 
regarded as the penalty for sin demanded 
by divine justice (cf. Jn 92:3). The idea 
that suffering was corrective occurs, it is 
true, and would have, in part, accounted 
for the sufferings of the righteous; but the 
normal explanation of suffering was to 
see in it a vindication of the justice of 


(ii) The Doctrine of Angels——The Jewish 
belief in angels is based on the teaching 
of the Old Testament; but Judaism did 


‘ 
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not refuse to accept some development 
of conception regarding them due to 
Persian influence. The Apocalyptic, as 
well as the Rabbinical, literature bears 
witness to this. 

The angels, or ‘holy ones,’ form the 
heavenly hosts, and the number of them 
is countless; they are continually praising 
God and waiting upon Him. Moreover, 
as the words for angel in both Hebrew 
and Greek imply, they are the ‘mes- 
sengers' of God to men (cf. Lk 1" ff., 
26 ff.). When seen by mortals their ap- 
pearance is as men (cf. Lk 244). They 
differ in rank since there are archangels 
as well as angels; there are also various 
classes among them; Ezekiel mentions, in 
addition to Cherttbim and Seraphim, 
Ophanim (lit. ‘wheels’), Chayydth (‘living 
ones’), and Arelim, of which the meaning 
is uncertain (cf. Ezek 1 * ff., and see also 
Zech 1-8). Names of angels occur first 
in the Book of Daniel, and also in Enoch; 
the two most prominent are Michael 
(cf. Rev 127) and Gabriel (cf. Lk 1 *5). 

(iii) Demonology.—The far greater 
prominence in the Gospels of the activity 
of demons than of that of angels coincides 
with what is found in Jewish teaching and 
Jewish literature. The reasons of this 
are that the sinfulness of man’s heart made 
it a favourable soil for demons, and that 
the activities of demons were believed to 
be much more diverse than those of angels. 
As in the case of angelology, the belief 
in demons, owing to extraneous influences, 
underwent a great development. in post- 
exilic times, during which the systema- 
tization found in the later Rabbinical 
literature was in process of formation. 

In some respects the ideas concerning 
demons run parallel with those concerning 
angels; thus, they are countless in number, 
they can assume human shape, they are 
of various classes, they have names; 
e.g. Satan, a word meaning ‘adversary’ 
in quite a general way (cf.1S 294; 1 K 54; 
Ps 109°), which came to be used as a 
proper name (cf. Zech 31:2; Job 1 °ff., 
2 1ff.), and Asmodzus (cf. Tob 3 8), 

In other respects there are, of course, 
marked differences. The original idea of 
demons being harmful rather than evil is’ 
reflected in the general name for all 
demons, Mazzikin, ‘harmful ones,’ as 
well as in the belief that there are storm- 
demons and demons of every kind of 
sickness, etc. 

Another general term for them is 
Shedim, a word derived from the Baby- 


lonian shidu, a ‘genius,’ good or evil. : 


When not occupied in harming men the 
demons, so it was held, dwelt mostly in 
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desert places (cf. Lk 82), as well as in 
dirty places, such: as refuse heaps, in 
unclean spots, such as tombs (cf. Mk 52), 
or in the vicinity of corpses which were 
regarded as unclean; also in waterless 
places (cf. Lk 11%), water being the 
means of cleansing. They tend to con- 
gregate together (cf. Lk 11%), and are 
especially dangerous at midday when the 
heat is intense (cf. Ps gr ® *), and during 
the hours of darkness (cf. Lk 22 *; Jn 13 
27, 30), above all at cock-crow, the signal 
that the darkness is about to pass. 

(iv) Man and his Relationship to God. 
—Man has been created body and soul, 
or spirit (cf. Mt 1028); there is, ac- 
cording to Jewish doctrine, no difference 
between soul and spirit (in the Pauline 
epistles it is different, cf., e.g., 1 Th 5 %). 
His body is made up of earthly elements, 
his spirit comes from above; nevertheless, 
the body is never thought of as-evil in 
itself; the evil element is the Yetzer ha-ra‘ 
(on the ‘evil tendency’ see next section). 
That man was made in the image of God 
(Gen 1 27 [P]) means simply that his ap- 
pearance was similar to that of his 
Creator; this comes out clearly in Gen 
9*® (P).* In later times this belief was, 
at any rate in some circles, modified, and 
in the Targums man is thought of as 
having been created in the image of the 
angels. 

Man’s relationship to God centred in 
the command of Dt 65: ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God... .’ This love was 
shown forth by observing the precepts of 
the Law (see further, III, i, ii). As long 
as this was done a normal relationship 
existed between man and his God; but 
disobedience to the Law’s commands 
resulted in the breaking of this relation- 
ship. The means to its re-establishment 
were repentance, confession, and amend- 
ment, together with the atoning sacrifice 
prescribed by the Law. But the in- 
adequacy of sacrifices for atoning for sin 
- was beginning to be recognized long 
before Christian times (cf. Ps 40 , 51 16 17; 
Mic 6 *8). The obtaining of forgiveness 
was thus- a question of man’s initiative 
(see further, ITI, ii). 

(v) The Doctrine of Sin and Righteous- 
ness.—Judaism has no doctrine of original 
sin. Theories as to its origin vary con- 
siderably. As to Adam’s sin, the teach- 
_ ing, put quite briefly, is that God granted 
the gift of immortality to Adam at the 
beginning; this Adam forfeited by his sin 
of disobedience, and thus became subject 
_ * Considering the date of P, this seems to the 
editors an improbable suggestion: see on Gen 1 * 

er and Driver on both Passages. 
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to death (cf. Rom 5 ¥). . In consequence 
of this the whole human race became 
subject to death. The tragedy of Adam’s 
sin lay in the fact that it involved the 
loss of immortality. Jn itself his sin is 
not regarded as very serious; what did 
make it serious was his want of repentance. 
Had he repented of his sin it would have 
been forgiven and the gift of immortality 
would not have been withdrawn. So 
that it was not sin, that one act of dis- 
obedience, which brought death, but the 
want of repentance for having committed 
it. There is thus no doctrine of inherited 
sin. Adam’s sin entailed the capacity 
to sin on the part of all men; but it did 
not follow that all men were necessarily 
sinners, still less that they were born in 
sin. The only sense in which it can be 
said that man is born in sin is that he is 
born in a sinful environment. 

While in various ways post-biblical 
Judaism exhibits developments’ in the 
doctrine of sin as taught in the Old 
Testament, in one respect, and that the 


most important, there is identity of 
teaching, namely, the truth expressed 
in the words: ‘Your iniquities have 


separated between you and your God’ 
(Is 59 *). 

The universal prevalence of sin is 
strongly insisted upon, but this is not 
regarded as the result of Adam’s sin, it is 
accounted for by the existence of the 
Yetzer ha-ra‘, the ‘evil tendency,’ or 
‘bias towards evil.’ That this doctrine 
was already in existence in the time of 
Ben-Sira (about 180 B.c.) is clear from 
Ecclus 37% (in the Hebrew): ‘O evil 
nature (Yetzer ra‘), wherefore wast thou 
created to fill the face of the earth with 
deceit?’ (cf. 27 ® Heb.). The doctrine is 
based, ultimately, on Gen 8%: ‘The 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth. 

This evil tendency, it is taught, is part 
of man’s nature; and it is balanced by 
the Yetzer ha-tob, ‘the good tendency,’ » 
also part of his nature. Very interesting 
in this connexion is Rom 7 5, from 
which it is evident that St. Paul accepted | 
the doctrine of the two Yetzers.* But he 
differs from it in his conviction that de- 
liverance from the tyranny of the evil 
tendency can only be effected through 
Christ (%: %), ie. through divine grace; . 
whereas, according to Jewish teaching, a— 
man can overcome it by the exercise of | 
his unaided will (see further the next. 
section). 

* On the difference between St. Paul's view in 
Romans and that which he inherited from Pharisa- 
ism, see Williams, Ideas of the Fali, 151 f.—Eb. 
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Further, when in this inner conflict the 
evil tendency has been subdued and the 
good tendency holds sway, the continued 
ascendency of the latter can be sustained 
by fulfilling the precepts of the Law. 
By this means a man attains to a state of 


Zekith (lit. ‘satisfaction,’ equivalent to 


the Old Testament. word for ‘righteous- 
ness’), ie. he is in that state of righteous- 
ness which is attained by having satisfied 
the divine demands of the Law made upon 
him, and consequently he stands justified 
in the sight of God. That this doctrine 
was likewise in existence in pre-Christian 
times can be seen, e.g. from Ecclus 3 ™ 
(Heb.): ‘Alms (given) to a father shall not 
be blotted out, and it shall stand firm as 
a substitute for sin; in the day of trouble 
it shall be remembered, obliterating thine 
iniquities as heat the hoar-frost,’ i.e. 
almsgiving takes away sin, leaving a man 
in a state of righteousness. St. Paul was, 
of course, familiar with this doctrine, and 
rectified it by his profounder teaching 
about the grounds of. righteousness (Rom 
4and 102 3), | 

A doctrine of imputed righteousness, 
however, though of a very different nature, 
was also taught by Judaism. For not 
only could a state of Zekiith be attained by 


a man’s own efforts; he had besides this, 
in case of. need, the good deeds of his. 


ancestors, and above all of the patriarchs, 
to fall back upon, their good deeds being 
imputed to their seed; this doctrine is 


' known as Zekilth Abéth, ‘the righteousness 


of the fathers.’ There is possibly a re- 
miniscence of this in Rom 11 #8: ‘. . . but 
as touching the election, they are beloved 
for the fathers’ sake.’ But St. Paul’s 
frequent insistence on the need of divine 
grace would have made it impossible for 
him to accept the Jewish doctrine. In 
opposition to the Jewish teaching of his 
time he showed that nothing that man 
could do on his own initiative was able 
to effect righteousness; the taking away 
of sin and the consequent possibility of 
attaining to a state of righteousness, and 
therefore of salvation, could only be 
brought about by an initial act of divine 
grace; ‘by grace have ye been saved’ 
(Eph 2 8). This leads us to— 

(vi) The Doctrine of Grace and Freewill. 
—Here it must be recognized that, while 
Judaism taught the ‘need of grace, it was 
accorded a subordinate position in com- 
parison with that_of Freewill upon which 
the main stress is laid. St. Paul’s con- 


stant insistence on the need of grace 


(cf., eg., Rom. 5% 17% 20 f.) was called 


forth by the tendency of Judaism to- 


 overrate the place of human freewill in 


om 
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the divine scheme of salvation. Judaism 
taught that grace itself could be acquired 
by man through repentance and con- 
fession; in opposition to this St. Paul 
insisted that these are the outcome of 
prevenient grace: ‘ . not knowing that 
the goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance’ (Rom 2 4). 

It is very necessary to remember that 
while our Lord nowhere formulates any 
doctrine of grace and freewill, it is im- 
plicit in much of His teaching; the parable 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 
201-16) is a case in point. The definite 
Pauline formulation of the doctrine of 
prevenient grace is only the logical out- 
come of what is often implicit in the words 
of Christ. Where Judaism was wanting 
in this respect was in the undue weight 


which it laid on human freewill © (see 
further, ITI, ii). 
II. The Eschatological Background.— 


~The details of the eschatological back- 


ground are contained, in the main, in the 
Jewish apocalyptic literature of the last 
two centuries B.c. and the Ist century A.D. 
This literature was a: popular one in the 
twofold sense of embodying popular tradi- 
tions and of containing teaching which 
was eagerly sought and assimilated by the 
people at large. As early as the time of 
Amos eschatological ideas were current 
among the people (see Am 5 18-20; cf. also, 
for later times, Joel 2 *° #1). The fami- 
liarity with apocalyptic ideas and escha- 
tological expectations which is taken for 
granted in the Gospels attests the know- 
ledge of these among the common people. 
The means whereby these ideas were dis- 
seminated were not merely nor primarily 
through writings, the obtaining and 
reading of which, would have been im- 
possible for the bulk of the people, but 
through the spoken word; of this we have 
an illuminating example in the apocalyptic — 
teaching of John the Baptist,* to whom 
the multitudes resorted (see Mt 35; 
Lk 3 7 ff). 

But it is’ important to remember that 
the apocalyptic literature did not in all 
respects represent the teaching of orthodox 
The religious leaders, both. 


sympathy with the views and aims of the 


worldly, the latter too much taken up 
with the study and practice of the Law, 


-to be interested in the other-worldly spirit 


of these seers (see further, IV, iv). At the 


* Tt seems tous that the teachin f a Bapaet © * 
Ppa tses : : gofthe Baptist 
is rightly described as prophetic rather eet 
apocalyptic.’ His anticipation of the Messiah 
has nothing in common with Enoch.—Ep. iy spa 
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same time, however, it must not be for- 
gotten that on some vital matters there 
was a measure of agreement between the 
Pharisees and the Apocalyptists. 

The central thought in Jewish Eschato- 
logy was that of the Kingdom of Heaven: 
for this meant the sweeping away of the 
present world-order. (the ‘end of the 
world’) together with the divine: Judge- 
_ ment which would rectify all that hitherto 

had been wrong. The phrase ‘the 
_ Kingdom of Heaven’ occurs in early post- 
- biblical Jewish literature; but the form 
- ‘the Kingdom of God’ is not used because 
_ of the desire to avoid the mention of the 
name of God. In St. Matthew, the 
_ specifically Jewish Gospel, the form used 
is ‘the Kingdom of Heaven’ (Hebrew 
Malktith Shamayim, Aramaic Malkitha 
_ di-Shemaya); but St. Mark and St. Luke, 
_ who have non-Jewish readers in mind, 
use the form ‘the Kingdom of God.’ It 
is worth adding that the Targums fre- 
- quently have ‘the Kingdom of the 
me 6rd” 
According to orthodox Jewish teaching 
_. the Kingdom would be ruled over by the 
Messiah, the Son of David; and it would 
be a temporal, Jewish, Kingdom. But 
_ the Apocalyptists looked for a transcen- 
dental Messiah whose Kingdom would be 
world-wide. 
particularistic, the Apocalyptists were, 
teaching on the Kingdom. 

The title ‘the Son of Man,’ which, unlike 
‘the Son of God,’ is a Messianic title, be- 
longs originally to the Apocalyptists. It 
occurs first in Dan 7 4*-14, where it is used 
merely as a term of comparison, i.e. the 
mysterious figure is ike a human being. 
This does not, however, mean a son of man 
in the sense of being of human birth. In 
the Book of Daniel, that is to say, the 
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describe the appearance of him who ‘came 
with the clouds of heaven,’ who is com- 
pared with an ordinary man so far as his 
- outward appearance is concerned. It is 
in the ‘Book of Similitudes’ (1 Enoch 
37-71), written about half a century later, 
that ‘the Son of Man’ first occurs as a 
title. And in this book it is not merely 
his human-like appearance that is taught, 
— it is above all his transcendental character 
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insisted upon. So that the use of the 
title ‘the Son of Man’ in the Synoptic 
Gospels is based on its use in the Book of 
Enoch, not on that in Daniel.*’ 

Further, since this titie is applied to 
the Messiah, it is evident that according 
different view see p. 291a.—ED. 
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_events is not always the same. 


Orthodox Judaism here was | 


_ generally speaking, universalistic in their ° 


phrase is not a title; it is simply used to. 


- (only implicit in Daniel) which is definitely - 


to apocalyptic teaching the Messiah is 
superhuman; orthodox Judaism, on the 
other hand, believed in a purely human 
Messiah. 
_ While there is not always uniformity 
in the eschatological teaching of the 
Apocalyptists, the course of events. is, 
speaking generally, somewhat of this kind: 
First, the signs of the end, known in 
Judaism technically as ‘the pangs of the 
Messiah’; then comes the advent of the 
Messiah and the setting up of the Kingdom; 
this is followed by the Judgement; the 
wicked are consigned to Gehenna while 
the righteous enter Paradise; and finally 
there is the Resurrection. This order of 
A’ few 
words regarding each of them is demanded. 
The signs of the end consist of wars and 
tumults, and the consequent breaking up 
of home-life, always dear to the Jews; 
there are also terrible phenomena ~on 
earth, in the sea, and in the skies. These 
are often described~in the apocalyptic 
literature, and on comparing them with 
such passages as Mk 13 8 24; Ll 21 %, 26: 
Mt to #1, 24 © f., 2°, and others, it becomes 
evident that they all belong to the same 
circle of ideas. 


The Central Figure at the advent, One ° 


who will'come as Judge, is, according to 
this literature, declared to be God Al 
mighty by some of the writers; others 
say it will be the Messiah. 

The Judgement is, again, differently 
conceived; sometimes the Israelites are 
represented as the instruments of God 


more normally, the judgement-seat is set, 
and God (according to some passages the 
Messiah) judges all, Israelites and Gentiles. 

The Sentence pronounced is against the 


in extirpating the wicked; at others, and ~ 


wicked who are condemned to everlasting 


torment in the fire of Gehenna; the 


righteous enter into Paradise to enjoy 
eternal bliss. 


The Ressurection then follows, though 
| sometimes an intermediate state is con-° 


templated; in which case the wicked rise — 


to final doom, the righteous to endless joy. 
But here again there is not uniformity of 
teaching, for according to some of the 
writers only the righteous rise; others make 


the Resurrection precede the Judgement. _ 

So far as Eschatology is concerned itis 
the teaching of the Apocalyptists rather 
than that of orthodox Judaism which — 


forms the background of what is’ written 


in the Gospels on the subject.* It is per- _ 

haps unnecessary to add that, of ‘course, 
our Lord supplements the traditional 
-apocalyptic ideas with teaching of a much 
_ | * For a different view see p. 296b-2974.—ED, — 
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more spiritual and whotly unique char- 
acter, 

Ill, Practical Religion—(i) The Law.— 
The Hebrew.term for the Law, Torah, 
refers in the first instance to the Penta- 
teuch; it is also used-in a wider sense as 
including the whole of the Old Testament; 
and not infrequently it connotes the en- 
tire body of religious truth and practice 
as handed down by tradition, This 
threefold meaning of Torah includes, 
therefore, the written Law and the oral 
Law. According to Jewish belief and 
teaching the latter was implicit in the 
former when first delivered on Mount 
Sinai; it- needed only properly qualified 
teachers to set forth the implications of 
the written Law; and these were never 
wanting. The dicta of these teachers 
were called forth by the changing cir- 
cumstances of succeeding ages, new cases 
requiring new decisions; and it was in 
this way that a body of traditional laws, 
orally transmitted, gradually came into 
being, which was handed down side by 
side with the written Law. 


Inasmuch as the oral laws were believed - 


to be implicit in and logically developed 
from the written Law, both came to be 
looked upon as equally authoritative and 
binding, It was during and after the 
Exile that this process became expecially 
marked, and it is pre-eminently with the 
name of Ezra that it is associated (see 
Ezr 7 & 1% 11; Neh 8! $ff.; 12 % 38), 

It must be recognized that in principle 
there is something here which is thoroughly 
sane and sound. That there should be 
through the ages a living authoritative 
body to preserve and develop the Word of 
God, and to declare and teach this to the 
faithful, is essential; and the Jewish 
Church offers here a parallel to the 
Catholic Church of Christ. Nevertheless, 
_while the principle is sound, there is in 
practice an obvious danger; for since it 

is the will and Word of God which is in 
question the divine motive-power must 
predominate; but if, from whatever 
motives, the human element takes the 
initiative, the result is inevitable: the law 
of man takes precedence of the law of God. 
To this danger the Jewish Church suc- 
cumbed as is clear from our Lord’s words: 
‘Ye leave the commandment of God, 
and hold fast the tradition of men...’ 
(Mk 7 * % 33; cf, Col 2 8). It is this tradi- 
tion or oral law which Christ condemns in 
such passages as Mt 5 21. 27, 33, 38, 44 72 4 ff, 


considering the subject of fulfilling the 
precepts of the Law. 

Mention must first be made of the 
Observance of the Sabbath. This was one 
of the foremost characteristics of Judaism. 
In pre-exilic days the Sabbath was purely 
a day of rest from toil (mainly agricul- 
tural), and it was kept as a religious 
festival during which social festivities 
were not considered inappropriate. Dur- 
ing the Exile, owing in great measure to 
the forced suspension of the sacrificial 
system, Sabbath observance assumed .a 
new importance and acquired a_ sacra- 
mental character. By degrees an _in- 
creasing number of acts were forbidden 
on this day and penalties were imposed 
for breaches of its observance. With the 
rise of the Pharisaic party after the 
Maccabean struggle legal rigidity in 
regard to the Sabbath tended to become 
exaggerated. But it is only right to point 
out that the attitude of the Pharisees in 
this matter has often been misrepresented. 
They recognized as permissible infringe- 
ments of the Sabbath in all cases of 
emergency. It is well to realize, too, that 
many of the prohibitions contained, e.g., 
in the Mishnaic tractate Shabbath, are to 
a large extent theoretical; and they deal 
with special cases, so that the great bulk 
of the people would not have been 
affected by them. In the Rabbinical 
literature, which so often reflects the 
teaching and customs of Judaism in pre- 
Christian and early Christian times, it is 
again and again laid down that joy must 
be one of the characteristics of the 
Sabbath day. 

The fundamental difference in principle 
between the Pharisaic teaching on Sabbath 
observance and that of our Lord lay in 
this: the Pharisees regarded it from the 
point of view of man’s obedience to God; 
our Lord regarded it from the point of 
view of God’s love to man. Did space 
permit this could be fully illustrated and 
substantiated from Rabbinical writings 
and from the Gospels. 

Next to Sabbath 


observance, pre- 


eminent among the works of the Law - 


(technically called Mitzvéth, lit. ‘com- 
mandments’) were Almsgiving, Prayer, 
and Fasting. 

The first of these was the greatest, so 
much so that the Hebrew word for 
it is ‘Righteousness’ (Zédakah, cf. Mt 6}, 
which is not an introductory verse to all 


: that follows, but simply part of section -4).. 
3 15? ff., in order that He may establish | Almsgiving, so it was taught, ho ever, 
the Law of God. orks ] I t God i 
ii) The Works of the Law.—What has 


been said receives further illustration in 


was. only acceptable in the sight of « ae 
when prompted.by love; this alone gave — 
it merits the mere bestowal of alms for 
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the sake of self-glorification was not the 
fulfilling of the commandment of the Law. 
So that it was against transgressors of 
the Jewish Law itself that our Lord spoke 
in the words, ‘when therefore thou doest 
alms, sound not a trumpet before thee, as 
the hypocrites do in the synagogues and 
in the streets, that they may have glory 
of men...’ (Mt 62). The same applies to 
what is said regarding Prayer in Mt 6 5 ff.; 
what our Lord says in this passage is 
sometimes thought to apply to methods 
of Jewish prayer in general. There could 
be no greater mistake. The reference is 
to the hypocrites and the Gen-iles. Fixed 
forms of prayer were by no means used 
exclusively in Jewish worship; the regular 


use of extempore prayer in public worship ~ 


is amply attested. It was not against the 
length of prayers as such, nor against 
their repetition, that our Lord spoke (see 
Lk 18 +7; Mk 14 *9), but only against the 
wrong spirit in offering prayer. 

Fasting had been a rite in use among 
the Jews long before the time of Chris- 
tianity, and for the following purposes: as 
a preparation for any initiation ceremony; 
as a form of penitence; as an accompani- 
ment to supplication; as a means of ex- 
piation, in place of sacrifice; and as a sign 
of mourning. There is evidence to show, 
moreover, that it was practised for the 
purpose of controlling the passions; and, 
finally, it was regarded as a means of pre- 
paring the mind, through the subjugation 
of the flesh, to receive divine communica- 
tions. The importance of fasting, there- 
fore, according to Jewish ideas, will be 
realized. It is possible that the bi-weekly 
fast mentioned in ‘Lk 18 ” refers to the 


custom of fasting on the days represented | 
Interest- | 


by our Monday and Thursday. 
ing, too, is the fact that almsgiving was 
regarded as a necessary accompaniment 
‘to fasting. 


Further, among legal observances, men- — 
tion must be made of the Purity laws. | 
_ These are referred to in Mk 7 ? ff.; cf. Mt | 
151 ff.; they are included under ‘the 


tradition of the elders,’ so that the refer- 
ence is to the oral, not the written, Law. 
The ‘washing of hands’ before meals 
consisted in having water poured upon 
them, not in dipping them in the water. 
The custom was originally due to the 
necessity of obliterating any impurity 
- from the hands before food was touched, 
for the partaking of food was regarded as 
in the nature of a sacramental act. 
“Numerous details regarding the custom 
are given in the Mishnah tractate Yadaim,; 
and from the tractate Berakhéth, viii, 2-4 it 
; clear that there were controversies on 


t. 


the subject betwéen the schools of Hillel 
and Shammai, whose main activity began 
about 30 B.c. The tractate Kelim con- 
tains many rules regarding ‘the washings 
of cups, and pots, and brasen vessels.’ 
The fulfilling of Mitsvéth, or ‘works 
of the Law’ constituted the essence of 
practical religion; hence the stress laid 
on the efficacy of works. It was the un- 
due emphasis laid on this which neces- 
sitated the frequent explicit, and perhaps 
even more frequent implicit, references 
in the New Testament to the need of divine 
grace. For if the works of man were 
meritorious he could, by accumulating 
them in sufficient quantity, claim the 
divine reward as of right. This belief 
found pointed expression in St. Peter’s 
words to our Lord: ‘Lo, we have left all, 
and followed thee; what shall we have 
therefore?’ (Mt 1927). The answer to 
this question takes the form of the parable 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 
20 116), in which it is taught, against the 
Jewish doctrine of the efficacy of works, 
that the fact of being able to do any work 
at all for God is due in the first instance 
to divine grace; cf. also our Lord’s words 
in Lk 173%: ‘Even so ye also, when ye 
shall have done all the things that are 
commanded you, say, We are unprofitable 


“servants; we have done that which it was 


our duty to do, but nothing more.’ 

(iii) The Temple Worship.—The  per- 
sonnel connected with the Temple and its 
services during New Testament times was, 
briefly, as follows: The High-Priest, who 
usually officiated only on Sabbaths and 
New Moons, at the great festivals, and 
on the Day of Atonement (see Josephus, 
Bell. Jud., V, v, 7). ~The large number of 
priests (Josephus, c. Ap., ii, 8, says there 
were 20,000), upon whom devolved the 
conduct of the daily and other services; 
they were divided into twenty-four 
‘courses,’ which were subdivided into 
‘families’ (cf. Lk 1% 8); the ‘courses’ 
took their turn week by week. Next 
came the Levites, assistants of the priests 
(see below), divided similarly into. 
‘courses.’ In addition to these there were 


the representatives of the people, likewise 


divided into twenty-four ‘courses,’ who 
took their turn week by week in attending 
the services. And, lastly, there were the 
musicians (the Levitical choir) belonging — 
to the three families of Heman, Asaph, 
and Jeduthun (or Ethan); these, too, were 
divided into twenty-four ‘courses. 
The public daily services were two 1n 
number: : 
(1) The Morning service, which took 


_ place at daybreak, consisted of the follow- 


) 
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ing portions: (a) the incense offering, cf. 
Lk 1% (b) the Tamid, or ‘perpetual’ 
morning sacrifice of a lamb without 
blemish; during*this sacrifice the Levitical 
choir sang to the accompaniment of 
stringed instruments, and the congrega- 
tion offered prayers; (c) the meal offering 
of the High-Priest, i.e. the tenth part of 
an ephah mixed with oil, and baked. As 
a rule the High-Priest did not officiate 
himself here excepting on Sabbaths and 
Festivals; it was called by his name 
because he paid for it, and it was offered 
on his behalf; (d) the service of prayer, 
which took place in the ‘Hall of hewn 
stone’ (Lishkath ha-gazith); among others, 
the prayer called Ahabah’ Rabbah (‘Great 
Love,’ still used in the synagogue service) 
was said by the priests; this was followed 
by the recitation of the Ten Command- 
ments and the Shena‘ (‘Hear, O Israel’), 
after which came the blessing of the 
people; (e) the service of praise, beginning 
with the MHigh-Priest’s wine-oblation, 
during which the Levitical choir sang 
hymns with musical accompaniment, and 
concluding with the psalm for the day. 

(2) The Evening service, which took 
place at twilight, was similar to that of the 
morning excepting that the sacrifice of the 
lamb preceded the incense offering. 

The daily services are described at 
length, with many ritual details, in the 
Mishnah tractate Tamid. 

(3) On Sabbaths and Festivals the 
services were as on ordinary days; but 
on the Sabbath the sacrifices were doubled, 
4nd the Shew-bread, which consisted of 
twelve fresh loaves every Sabbath, was 
offered. On the great Festivals (Pass- 
over, Pentecost, and Tabernacles) the 
sacrifices were greatly increased, and the 
whole twenty-four ‘courses’ of priests 
assisted at the services. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that 
the sacrifices came under two categories: 
the public and the private ones; the latter 
_\/ were in part obligatory (see Lk 2 *; 

Mt 84), and in part voluntary, including 
al burnt offerings, sin and peace offerings. 

it The great majority of sacrifices were the 
_ private ones. 

(iv) The Synagogue and the Synagogal 


_ to the 2nd century B.c. In the Dispersion 
the earliest mention of them is in the reign 

y of Ptolemy Euergetes, King of Egypt 247— 
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me - Liturgy.—It is generally held that the 
ss synagogue, as an ‘institution, came into 
being during the Exile. While this was 
_.. probably the case, it must be recognized 
it that there is no evidence available for the 
be existence of synagogues in Palestine prior 
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The word ‘synagogue’ is Greek, mean- 
ing ‘assembly’ ( = the Hebrew Beth ha- 
Kenzseth, ‘House of Assembly’); no 
Hebrew or Aramaic term for it occurs in 
the Old or New Testaments; the mention 
in Ps 74 8 (EV) of ‘synagogues,’ or ‘places 
of assembly,’ refers, as the context shows, 
to assemblies for the festivals held in the 
Temple courts; hence the Septuagint 
rendering, ‘feasts of the Lord.’ 

The primary purpose of the synagogue 
was, according to Philo (c. 10 B.c. to 
A.D. 40), for the study and teaching of the 
Law. This is amply borne out in the 
New Testament (see e.g. Mt 9 *, 13 %, 
and often elsewhere). Closely connected 
with teaching was preaching (cf. Mt 4 5; 
Mk 1 39; Lk 4 4, etc.), both being based 
on the reading of Scripture (cf. Lk 4 1¢ ff.; 
Ac 13 4, 35, etc.). It is remarkable that 
only once in the Gospels (Mt 6 5) is prayer 
mentioned in connexion with the syna- 
gogue; but in the Acts it is different, as 
can be seen in 4 *!, 1618; moreover, the 
hours of prayer, viz., the third hour, 
g a.m. (2%), the sixth, midday (10 9), 
and the ninth hour, 3 p.m. (31), refer to 
the synagogue times of worship; for there 
was a synagogue in the Temple; and if 
men were not present at a synagogue 
service, they observed the hour of prayer 


| at home or wherever they might be. 
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Both Philo and Josephus speak several 
times of the synagogue as ‘the house of 
prayer.’ Other passages show that syna- 
gogues were also used for other purposes 
(Mt 4 *3, 9 *, etc.); judicial enquiries were 
held there as well as the carrying out of 
sentences (Mk 13 °; Lk 12 4, 21 ®). The 
synagogue was thus used for other pur- » 
poses besides teaching and worship; it: 
was, in fact, the centre of Jewish life in 
general, including civil and municipal 
functions as well as religious activities. 
The New Testament reflects in many 
details what we know from other sources, 
especially the Mishnah, to have been 
Jewish custom and practice. 
This is further borne out in considering 
the organization of the synagogue. In- 
purely Jewish cities religious and civic 
leadership was vested in one and the 
same body, viz. the Sanhedrin, whose 
headquarters, with the exception of Jeru- 
salem, was the synagogue. The Hebrew 
term for the Greek word Sanhedrin is — 
Beth Din, ‘the House of judgement’; it 


is called ‘the Council’ in Mt 5%, 10 17; | 
Mk. 13° (note the plural, ‘councils,’ in 


the last two of these passages). 
larger cities this consisted of twent 
members, in the smaller there were 
seven. The members were called 


Tn the 
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‘elders’ (e.g. Lk 7%) and ‘rulers’ (e.g. 
* Mt 9.38%), indicating their religious and 
civit character respectively. In cities 
which were partly Jewish and_ partly 
Gentile the functions of the synagogue 
authorities were restricted to religious 
matters; but there can be little doubt that 
in both civil and social affairs as well they 
exercised a powerful moral influence upon 
their own people. In either case, whether 
in cities wholly Jewish or only in part so, 
the synagogue was the property of the 
community (cf. Lk 75). The Beth Din, 
as the supreme synagogal authority, had 
_. the power of excommunicating (cf. Jn 
9 *, 12 , 162). The other officials of the 
synagogue were, first, the ‘ruler of the 
synagogue’ (cf. Lk 8 4°), who was -ap- 
pointed by the Beth Din; the Hebrew form 
is ‘head of the synagogue’; his duties 
were restricted to the ordering of the 
services as well as general supervision 
within the synagogue, and he was re- 
_ sponsible for seeing that nothing which 
was considered unseemly happened there 
(see Lk 13%). In the New Testament 
_ we have sometimes ‘ruler’ and at others 

‘rulers’ (e.g. Mk 5”; Ac 13) of the 
synagogue; in the latter it is the members 
of the Beth Din who are meant. Under 
_ the head of the synagogue were the ‘col- 

lectors of alms’; they are not specifically 
mentioned in the New Testament, but, 
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_ they are implicitly referred to in Mt 6 2.. 


_ Then there was the official called the 
‘attendant’ in Lk 4, in Hebrew the 
Chazzan ha-Kenzseth (‘superintendent of 
the synagogue’); his duties were to take 
care of the rolls of the Scriptures, and to 
bring them-out of the ‘ark’ (see below) 
and present the one required to the person 
appointed to read the lesson (cf. Lk 4 17). 
. ‘He had also to notify, by the blowing of 
a trumpet, the beginning and ending of 
-the Sabbath. To him, moreover, was 
assigned the distasteful task of scourging 
_ those who were condemned to this punish- 
“ment. ; 
‘the messenger of the congregation,’ 
called in Hebrew Sheliach Zibbur, who 
offered up prayer during the service as 
o tepresentative of the congregation; any- 
one present was eligible for this purpose, 
‘so that he could not be called an official 
_in the strict sense of the word; his position 
_ was thus somewhat similar to that of him 
who read the lessons, a task which could 
fall to any member of the congregation. 
- The most important of, the synagogal 
rniture was the ‘ark,’ called‘ Tebah in. 
ebrew; within this, the rolls of the 
criptures were kept. The ‘rolls them- 
es were covered wi 
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Of a quasi-official character was- 


th linen wrappers — 


and laid in a small chest called the Thik, 
a Greek word (Th2k2) Hebraized. A raised 
platform stood in the centre of the 
synagogue, called the Bima, also a 
Hebraized Greek word (Béma); on this the 
officiating minister stood and the reader 
of the Scripture portions usually read from 
it (cf. Lk 43°). Seats were provided (cf. 
Lk 4°); the ‘chief seats’ (cf. Mk 12 39) 
were those nearest the ‘ark,’ they faced 
the congregation and were reserved for 
the most honourable men present. 

We have a good deal of definite informa- 
tion about the Liturgy of the Synagogue as 
this existed prior to and during the earliest 
ages of Christianity. A brief account of 
this will be of interest since it was the 
form of worship in which, as the Gospels 
clearly indicate, our Lord always took 
part.. 

The Synagogal Liturgy was constructed 
on the basis of that of the Temple. 
There was, as already pointed out, a syna- 
gogue within the Temple precincts; and 
it is recorded how the Levites came 
straight from the Temple service to take 
part in the worship of the synagogue. 
The music of the synagogue thus origin- 
ated from the Temple music. Instru- 
mental music in synagogues soon ceased; 
but this did not affect the singing, for the 
vocal part, always the more important, 
was sung independently of the accom- 
panying instruments. 


There were three daily services in ~ 


the synagogue—morning, afternoon, and 
evening. While it is not possible to say 
what the exact order of the service was, 
for this has undergone modification from 
time to time, it can be stated’ with cer- 
tainty what the constituent elements were. 

The three main divisions were: Prayer, 
Scripture reading and exposition, Praise. 

(1) The Prayer portion included the 
Shema‘, ‘Hear, .O Israel...’ 
with the three passages Dt 6 4-9, ry 15-21; 
Nu 15 7-41, There is a clear reference to 
this in Mk 12 *%. Belonging also to this 
portion was the Tephillah (‘Prayer’), 
so called because it is the central prayer 
of the Liturgy, corresponding in this 
respect to the Lord’s Prayer in the Church 
Liturgy. It is also called the ‘Amidah 


(‘Standing’) because during its recital 


the congregation stood (cf. Mt65;Mk 11; 
Lk 18"). In the Jewish Church prayer 
is not restricted to petition; it includes 
thanksgiving, and therefore each section 


of the Tephillah concludes with a bene- 


diction expressive of gratitude that the 


| prayer offered has been granted (cf. Mt | 
21”, ‘And all things, whatsoever ye 
} shall ask in prayer, 
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believing, ye shall 
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receive’). Prayer also includes thanks- 
giving, though a special division of the 
ae is concerned with this. 

(2) Scripture reading originated with 
the practice of reading short passages 
from the Pentateuch on the great festivals 
and on certain Sabbaths. The next step 
was, in all probability, the regular weekly 
Sabbath lesson (cf. Ac 15 74), the Penta- 
teuch being divided -into, roughly, one 
hundred and fifty sections and read 
through once in three years. The lesson 
from. the Prophets, like that from the 
Pentateuch, originated at the worship 
during the great festivals; there is reason 
to believe that, in the first instance, 
it was used merely as a fitting con- 
clusion to the pentateuchal lesson. The 
readings from Scripture were at first 
always short, sometimes consisting of 
only-a_few sentences. A sermon or ex- 
position usually followed the lesson. on 
Sabbaths. The Targums, or Aramaic 
paraphrases of Scripture, originated from 
these; for, as by degrees Hebrew ceased to 
be the language of the Palestinian Jews 
and Aramaic became the vernacular, the 
Scripture reading had to be paraphrased 
for the people. These ultimately became 
stereotyped; but it did not necessarily 
follow that the paraphrase was always 
read; a sermon or exhortation would often 
take its place (cf. Ac 13 * ff., 15 2). 

(3) The Praise portion of the service 


' consisted of psalms and hymns, but we 


have no details of these for week-days and 
ordinary Sabbaths beyond the psalm for 
the day. 

In addition to these main elements there 
were others, among them confession of sin, 
which, while important, did not occupy 
the same prominent position as those 
mentioned, 

IV. Religious Parties—(i) The Pharisees. 
-~-The meaning of this name as applied 
to a Jewish party is a matter of some 
uncertainty; opinions on the subject 
differ. Most scholars interpret it as 
meaning the ‘separated’ ones, i.e. from 
the common people; others hold that it 
means ‘expounders,’ i.e. of Holy Scripture. 
Each theory has its difficulties. ¢ 

The first time the Pharisees are heard of 


as a distinct party is at the close of the 


Maccabeean wars, in the last quarter of the 
2nd century B.Cc.; but their activity must 
have been exercised long before, for a 
party like this with fixed views and ideals 
would not have come into existence 
suddenly, but must have been forming 
by degrees. Indeed, there is evidence to 
show that the Pharisees were the spiritual 
descendants of the ‘Chasidim’ or 
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‘saints,’ mentioned in some of the later 
Psalms and elsewhere, who were active in 
upholding the Jewish religion during the 
Maccabeean struggle. 

The distinctive features of the Pharisees 
were: 

(1) Their insistence upon the observance 
of the Oral Law as well as the Written 
Law, both being regarded as equally 
binding. 

(2) They were strong in their resistance 
to all foreign influences. |The insidious 
fascination of the Hellenistic spirit and 
its disastrous results on the religion and 
manner of life of many Jews (cf. 1 Mac 
1 1-45) thoroughly justified the Pharisees 
in this attitude. It was they who, during 
the last pre-Christian century, preserved 
the Jewish religion and nation, as a whole, 
from pagan contamination. 

(3) In another direction, however, the 
Pharisees were not without willingness 
to be influenced by extra-Judaic ideas. 
In some of their religious beliefs—the 
future life, angels, demonology—they 
adapted traditional conceptions to teach- 
ing which came ultimately from the 
Persians on the one hand, while in other 
directions they were indebted to Greek 
thought. In this respect, therefore, they 
can be described as progressive. 

(4) It must also, in justice to the 
Pharisees, be pointed out that in spite of 
whatever faults may have characterized 
them as a body, the bulk of them were 
men of deep piety; their genuinely re- 
ligious spirit is well brought out in the 
Pharisaic Psalms of Solomon, belonging 
to the middle of the 1st century B.C. 

The religious zeal of the Pharisees and 
their ardent championship of the faith 
of their fathers, when contrasted with the 
picture drawn of them in the Gospels, 
presents what at first sight appears a 
difficulty. This may, however, be ex- 
plained in a quite simple way. During the 
reign of Herod the Great the two famous 
religious teachers, Hillel and Shammai, 
lived and founded two schools of thought 
with opposing views on the methods of 
observing the Law. The activity of the 
representatives of these two schools of 
thought lasted long after the death of the 
founders. Both Hillel and Shammai 
were Pharisees; and practically the whole 
of the Pharisaic party was divided into 
Hillelites and Shammaites. The former 
were the advocates of _mildness and 
tolerance in the interpretation and carry- 
ing out of legal precepts; the Shammaites, 


on the other hand, were hard, rigid, and 
exacting. We may well believe, mer 
the 


‘that the doguariations found — 
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Gospels were uttered against the Sham- 
maite Pharisees; while the friendly inter- 
course between our Lord and the Pharisees 
referred to in such passages as Lk 7 *, 
11 87, 141; Jn 3! ff., 19 8°, would point to 
His attitude towards Hillelite Pharisees.* 

(ii) The Sadducees—This name is de- 
rived from that of Zadok who was priest 
in Jerusalem during the reigns of David 
and Solomon, and ultimately became 
appointed in place of Abiathar (see 1 K 
I 8 8 thy 2 26, 27, 3), 

Unlike the Pharisees, whose whole 
activity was centred on religious matters, 
the Sadducees were-~mainly concerned 
with politics. The High-priestly office 
was mostly (but not always as is some- 
times erroneously stated) held by one of 
this party, which occupied the position of 
the aristocracy of the land. Unlike the 
Pharisees, too, they were not beloved by 
the populace. According to Josephus, 
it was only among the wealthy classes 
that they had any influence; and he adds 
that they ‘have not the populace on their 
side’ (Ant. XIII, x, 6; XVIII, i, 4). As 
the ruling body their position in the 
Sanhedrin was predominant (cf. Ac 4}, 
5 17, 231 ff.), though the far greater power 
of the Pharisees among the populace often 
necessitated the Sadducees giving way to 
Pharisaic wishes in their public acts. 

The antagonism between the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees centred mainly in their 
opposing views on religious matters. _ So 
far as the Law was concerned the Sad- 
ducees were conservative; they regarded 
the written Law (the Pentateuch) as 
authoritative, but refused to be bound by 
the oral Law; this in spite of the fact that 
they had oral laws of their own. Their 
disbelief_in_the resurrection was_a result 
of their conservatism,.for their views re- 
garding the future life coincided with the 


Sheol conception of the Old Testament. 


Josephus tells us that they ‘did not believe 
in the immortal duration of the soul, and 
the rewards and punishments in Hades,’ 


but that ‘the souls die with the bodies’ — 


(B.J., 11, viii, 14); this is probably an 
exaggeration, for from Mt 22% f.; Ac 
23 8; cf. 4 1, we know that the Sadducees 
denied only the resurrection of the body. 
In all likelihood they believed in the 


immortality of- the soul, but not in any 


doctrine of the resurrection. 


In Ac 23 8 it is said that the Sadducees 


did not believe in angels or spirits. There 
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is a difficulty here; for since the Sad- 
ducees held firmly to the written Law as 
contained in the Pentateuch where the 
existence of angels is taught (see Gen 16 
1 ff., 28 1 ff.; Nu 20-38 22 2% ff., and else- 
where), it is most improbable that they 
disbelieved what was written there, It 
is, therefore, possible that what is said 
in Ac 23 8 on the subject is due to a mis- 
taken inference derived from the Sad- 
ducean disbelief in the resurrection, 
namely, that the departed did not become 
angels or spirits; this does not necessarily 
deny the existence of angelic beings who 
have never been in the flesh. 

A curious fact about the Sadducees 
was that, in spite of their generally con- 
servative attitude, they were friendly 
inclined towards Greek culture. This is 
perhaps to be explained by their political 
position, which brought them more in 
contact with Gentile influence than any 
other among Palestinian Jews. : 

(iii) The Scribes and Lawyers——The 
Scribes were the exponents of the Law 
and of the Scriptures generally; they were 
thus much occupied with the study of 
these. But since it also fell. to them to 
make copies of the Scriptures, they were 
responsible both for seeing that the 
Hebrew text of these was correctly copied, 
and for guarding it from corruption. The 
Scribes had, in addition to this, to take 
their part in administering the Law, so 
that the Scribe was also a Lawyer. In 
the Gospels the two terms are synony- 
mous, and therefore never occur together. 
As administrators of the Law the Scribes 
were represented on the Sanhedrin. They 
belonged, in the main, to the Pharisaic 
party (see, e.g. Lk 11 “-47), though not 
exclusively; in Mk 2 ; Lk 5 3°; Ac 23 °, 
it_is implied that there were Scribes of 
the Sadducees. Z 

(iv) The Apocalyptists*—The Apoca- 
lyptist Movement belongs, approximately, 
to the two last centuries B.c. and the Ist 
century A.D. The Apocalyptists were 
men who believed themselves to be the 
recipients of divine revelations concerning 
the end of the world. They were in a true 
sense prophets to the people of their times, 
following herein, in some | important 
particulars, the prophets of old, If not 
in the same sense as these the expression 
of the national conscience, the Apocalyp- 
tists spoke to the hearts of the people, 
both denouncing and encouraging as the ~ 
ancient prophets did. Their main con- 


- -* For another estimate of the genius and in- 


fluence of the Apocalypses see Jackson and Lake's 
Beginnings of Christianity, i, 127, and Box in 
The People and the Book, 453.—Eb. 
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cern was with the future, with the world 
to come, when the inequalities and incon- 
gruities of the present world would be 
rectified. In their accounts of the process 
whereby the present evil world-order was 
to be destroyed the supernatural colouring 
played a great part. The terrible oc- 
currences which were to come about were, 
so-they taught, divine secrets, which God 
had revealed to them, and which they 
apprehended by means of the divinely 
accorded faculty possessed by them of 
peering into the hidden things of God. 
They believed themselves to be com- 
missioned instruments of God to reveal 
these secrets to their fellow-men. It was 
because the Apocalyptists believed so 
firmly in the power they claimed to possess 
of looking into the deep things of God that 
they made the further claim of being able 
to measure the significance of all that had 
happened inthe past and of all that was 
happening in the present; and on the basis 
of this knowledge they were able to foresee 
the future, and therefore the time of the 
end. of the world and how that end would 
come about. 

But with all their mysticism and other- 
worldliness, with all their eager looking 
forward to the passing of the present 
world-order, the Apocalyptists were not 
blind to the claims of the religious life in 
its practical aspect. They were loyal to 
the Law, though not in the Pharisaic 
sense, laying stress rather on the spirit of 
its observance than on carrying it out 
according to the letter. On the other 
hand, in conformity with Pharisaic 
teaching and practice, they were ascetic 
in their habits. A further important 
fact about the Apocalyptists was their, 
generally speaking, universalistic attitude. 
Sometimes narrower, particularistic senti- 
ments find expression in their writings; 
but this is exceptional; while not always 
consistent, normally they embrace the 
Gentiles equally with those of their own 
nation within the divine scheme of salva- 
tion; and the wicked, who are excluded 


from the happiness of the life to come, are 


not restricted to the Gentiles; the Jews 
equally with them are to suffer punish- 
ment if they have been unfaithful. 

The influence which the teaching of the 


Apocalyptists had upon the common 


people, or ‘the people of the land’ (‘am 
ha-aretz) as they were called, was very 


- great; for they: proclaimed the coming of } 
_ a superhuman Messiah in whose Kingdom — 
the poor and the outcast would share > 
Pee with the great ones of the land the 


“Joys ‘which were in store for God’s elect. _ 
The Apocalyptists. thus player a very 
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many of the ideas en 
of this nee were eects from 


important part in the preparation for the 
coming of Christ (see further, V, iii). 

(v) The Zealots—These formed a Jewish 
party, of a somewhat fanatical character, 
which arose through hatred of the Romans 
and their domination over. the Jewish 
people of Palestine. The party came into 
existence soon after 63 B.c., when Pompey 
destroyed Jerusalem, and continued as 
such until the city was again destroyed 
in A.D. 70. Even then the activity of 
individual Zealots did not cease, for they 
were the instigators of the revolts under 
the emperors Trajan and Hadrian. How- 
ever questionable their methods there can 
be no doubt that the movement initiated 
by. the Zealots was the outcome of deep 
religious fervour. 

There was at the beginning of the 
Christian era a conviction among the 
people—it was an outcome of the teaching 
of the Apocalyptists—that the advent 
of the Messiah and the setting-up of his 
Kingdom was to be expected in the near 
future (cf. Mt 32, 112 3; Mk 15 *; Lk 2 6, 
23 *1); the Zealots naturally shared the 
general expectation, and were prepared 
to enrol themselves under the banner of 
the coming Ruler who would bring to an 
end the hated Roman tyranny. 

V. Religious Literature—The literature 
of the Jews in pre-Christian times which 
has come down to us comprises three 
collections: (i) The Old Testament; 
(ii) the Apocrypha; (iii) the Pseudepi- 
grapha, consisting mainly of the apoca- 
lyptic literature.. We do not include the 
Targums because it is uncertain when 
these were first committed to writing; 
they were handed down for centuries by 
word of mouth before they assumed a 
written form. These three bodies of 
literature do not by any means exhaust 
the number of books that existed (cf. 


Ec 12, though it is possible that the - 


writer is referring to heathen books) ; 
various works to which reference is made 
in extant literature have perished; in 


some cases fragments have been preserved. | 


The Apocalyptic Literature —From: our 
present point of view there are, above 
all, two outstanding facts which make this 


body of literature such an important ele- 


ment in the Jewish religious background of 
the New Testament and especially of the 
Gospels. 


to the people in general. 
in two senses of the word. In the first 


place,. Steiner: ge ae drew much | 


of their material from popular: | tradition; 
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The first is that this literature 
was a popular one, and was thus familiar — 


It was popular 
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common stock of floating tradition current 
among the people. “The men who reduced 
these various elements to writing, or util- 
ized them for enforcing religious or moral 
lessons, thus absorbed what was, or had 
for long been, in the popular conscious- 
ness. It followed from this, in the second 
place, that this literature was popular in 
the sense that the people loved what it 
taught; not only did it tell them of many 
things with which they were familiar, 
always welcome to the masses as ex- 
pressing their mind, but, as we have seen 
(IV, iv), it gave them courage to endure 
the ills they had to bear by inspiring them 
with hope for the future. If it be asked 
how the contents of this literature was im- 
parted to those the great mass of whom 
could not read—and if they had been able 
to they would not have had the money to 
buy copies—the answer is to be seen in 
what we read in the Gospels, which tell 
us of the way in which our Lord made 
His teaching known_to.the_people. 

~ The second fact of special, and indeed 
greater, importance is that the books com- 
prised in this literature contain all the 
eschatological details with which _ the 
Synoptic Gospels have made us familiar. 
Not only do the thoughts and ideas, such 
as the wars and tumults, the signs in 
the skies, the torments in Gehenna, etc., 
find expression, but in many instances 
there is verbal identity between the two 
on these subjects. 

On the other hand, it is supremely im- 
portant to emphasize the fact that there 
are many things uttered by. our Lord 
regarding the coming of the Kingdom 
and the nature of the Kingdom which 
find no parallel 
Literature. 

“These two facts are sufficient to show 
in what a striking way the teaching of this 
literature must have prepared the minds 
of the people for the teaching of Christ. 

The period covered by the Apocalyptic 


Literature is approximately .200 B.C. to 
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THE GENTILE BACKGROUND OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY 


By W. K. LowTHER CLARKE 


Tuis article attempts to sketch briefly 
the social, economic, intellectual, ethical, 
and religious background of the NT, 
so far as the Gentile world is concerned. 
The Gentile-political and Jewish back- 
grounds are treated elsewhere. The sub- 
ject is of fundamental importance. Even 
stubbornly Jewish Palestine had been 
modified in many ways by Greek influence, 
and its social and economic life was largely 
Gentile; cf. Mt 41° ‘ Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles’ and the mention of the Gentile 
Decapolis in 4 2° as the home of men who 
came to hear Jesus. The Jews of the 
Dispersion were naturally still more 
affected by Hellenism. The NT is 
written in Greek; language and thought 
being mutually dependent, to this extent 
all we know of the Gospel has been sub- 
jected to Gentile influences. But clearly 
the Acts and Epp. are the parts of the 
NT on which most light is shed by 
a study of the Gentile environment. For 
our purposes the cities of Asia Minor, and 
to a lesser extent Greece, in which St. Paul 
laboured are the most important. They 
were the,centre of gravity of early Chris- 
tianity. Strictiy Roman civilization is 
less important, as is shown by the fact 
that the early Church of Rome was Greek- 
speaking. 

Considerable stress must be laid on 
Harnack 
in his earlier books spoke of the ‘ acute 
secularization ’ of Christianity in the 2nd 
and following centuries. About 1900 this 
was a widely held opinion. The ist 
century Church was thought to have been 
comparatively pure from alien elements. 
Later study finds no such divergence be- 
‘tween the 1st and following centuries. 


_ The Gentile environment, and especially 


the social factors in it, are now thought 
to have influenced the Church from 
the outset. Each generation has its 
preoccupations, and we must beware -of 
over-emphasizing the social and economic 
problems now so prominent; but they 
remain supremely important. « 
To believers a study of the Gentile 
background is inevitably a commentary 
on Paul’s phrase, that God sent His Son 
in ‘ the fulness of the time ’ (Gal 44). We 
see divine overruling in the peace which 
followed Augustus’ victory at Actium in 
31 B.c., the unifying of civilization, the 
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wide extension of the Greek language, the 
revival of trade, the ease and safety of 
communications. In many ways it is 
a modern world revealed to our gaze, 
in which human motives and actions are 
more intelligible than those of the Middle 
Ages. But it is easy to exaggerate re- 
semblances. The real England of the 
18th century is to be found in the crowds 
that listened to John Wesley rather than 
in the literary world of Dr. Johnson. 
Similarly the characteristic background 
of the early Church is the mass of simple 
folk of whose lives precious glimpses 
appear in the Egyptian papyri rather than 
the modern-minded Societv seen in 
Cicero’s letters. 

The Christian, delighting in the evi- 
dences of God’s providence shown in the 
preparation of the world for Christ, may 
unwittingly ease the task of the secularist, 
who uses the same facts in support of his 
thesis that the evolutionary process, cul- 
minating in the 1st century mingling of 
Hebraism and Hellenism, is a sufficient 
explanation of the growth of Christianity. 
Further study removes the temptation to 
emphasize the environment unduly, and 
shows that the 1st century, for all its 
brilliance, contained the seeds of decay 
and death, and that the Gospel introduced 
a new principle of life through personality 
—God incarnate manifested in the lives 
of His members. 

I. Social and Economic Conditions.— 
Alexander’s conquests broke up the old 
fabric of the Eastern monarchies and 
spread Greek speech and _ institutions 
throughout theirlands. After three anda 
half centuries the forces set in motion by 
Alexander still dominated the Eastern 
Mediterranean, though Hellenism ap- 
peared in its later ‘ Hellenistic’ phase— 
less intense, but more flexible and with 
greater powers of assimilating and at- 
tracting other cultures and races. The 
Romanization of the East was never more 
than superficial, if by Roman we mean 
Italian rather than imperial. In the 
ist century A.D. Greek and Syrian 


merchante began to supplant the Roman. 


business men of the previous century. It 
was a time of peace, security and relative 


prosperity, and commerce within the — 


Empire, and even with lands outside it, 
flourished. Fath “i 
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The world to which St. Paul went was 
organized by cities. The original Greek 
polts, as its name implies to us, was a 
school of politics, of citizenship. The 
life of the free population was richly 
variegated, each member playing a part 
in the community’s affairs. The city, 
with its surrounding territory, was a 
sovereign state. In the 1st century the 
city, though retaining many privileges, 
was merged in a larger territorial unit. 
But economically, if not politically, it 
was as strong as ever, and in central 
Asia Minor, for instance, the new Greek 
and Roman cities had supplanted the older 
centres belonging to a temple or under a 
kind of feudallord. Further east, the town 
was devouring the country. So we find 
St. Paul hurrying from one city to another 
and adopting the Greek view of their 
importance; the territories. of Galatia 
and Phrygia, with their primitive organ- 
ization, being passed through quickly 
(Ac 16%). The remains of these Hel- 
lenistic cities, after centuries of misrule, 
show us that dignified buildings were set 
in beautiful surroundings, and that life 
must have been inspiring to those of noble 
mind. 

It is important to understand the social 
divisions of the urban population. 

(1) The upper class was an aristocracy 
of money and office rather than of birth. 
In the case of a new city the privileged 
colonists introduced by the founder were 
the original ruling class. Their descend- 
ants and others who had risen later were 
the official class, whose representatives 
were responsible to the government of the 
province. In the older cities the same 
conditions were found to a large extent, 
in that the official class had superseded 
the general body of the citizens, whose 
powers were circumscribed. Paid ad- 


ministration to a large extent took the - 


place of the old voluntary services 
rendered by the citizens in turn. The 
great fortunes of the period had been 
formed by deliberate exploitation of the 
opportunities afforded by world-rule on 
the part of influential Romans during the 
previous century. _ 

(2) The big merchants and bankers had 


- been mainly Romans in the Ist century 


B.c., but by this time Greeks and Syrians 


predominated in the East. This well- 
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to-do class conducted export and import 
business and all the operations of a com- 
merce wide-spread, if primitive according 
to modern standards. 


(3) The bourgeorsie, or small middle- 
class men, focnearthe most significant 
section. T. 


hey worked hard with their 


families, and perhaps a few slaves, at 
weaving, dyeing, pottery, or other trades, 
or they kept shops. They formed the 
backbone of the early Church; they worked 
the hardest, had the largest families (so it 
would seem), were continually recruited 
from the best of the slaves, and in the end 
emerged on top by sheer force of being 
the healthiest element in the community. 
Of this class were composed for the most 
part the free associations of workmen 
(collegia), an example of which is seen in 
Ac 194. St Paul’s rules that, if a man 
will not work, he is not to eat (2 Th 37°), 
and that each is to abide in his calling 
(1 Cor 7 *°), presuppose this class, not 
the starving proletariat. 

(4) The free proletariat, disdained by 
the upper classes as being merely proles 
—fit for nothing but breeding, were proud 
of their freedom but depressed economic- 
ally by the competition of slaves. The 
right to maintenance (panem et civcenses) 
appealed to them rather than the right 
to work. They were consumers rather 
than producers, the ‘poor whites’ of 
those times. 

(5) The very numerous class of slaves 
are thought to have amounted to perhaps 
half the population. Their immense 
numbers were caused by the wars and 
proscriptions of the previous century. 
Slavery in Eastern Mediterranean lands 
was a comparatively mild institution; 
Mommsen’s description of its cruelty 
applies in the main to the West. Instead 
of the big estates worked by gangs of 
slaves common in the West, domestic 
slavery was the rule. . A large house was, 
as far as possible, self-contained. Its 
inmates produced for consumption, not 
for sale. Slaves, who were often as well 
educated as their masters, worked better, 
so it was found, if they were given a 
motive. So they were paid a small wage 
(peculium). 
master, but in practice the slave was often 
enabled by its means to purchase his 
freedom. The freedman, trained by a 
long course of abstinence and hard work, 
frequently rose to high positions in the 


State, and in any case gravitated to the 


bourgeoisie rather than to the proletariat. 
These facts may help to explain why 
St. Paul did not denounce slavery. The 


worst features of Roman slavery did not 


appear in the East, and the outlook of the 
town slave was by no means hopeless. 
The Epistle to Philemon and ‘ the house- 
hold of Chloe’ mentioned in 1 Cor 1 
remind us of the slaves in the early 
Church, 

Outside the city walls were the pagani, 


> 


Legally it belonged to the 
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oy country-dwellers,* often cultivators of 
state or city lands which had formerly 
belonged to a royal domain. They had 
a fair amount of freedom, but the ten- 
dency was to attach them to the soil for 
the purposes of taxation; cf. Lk 2 x 

Palestine fell into line with the sur- 
rounding lands socially and economically. 
The town was the centre, and the country 
folk (‘Am Ha-aretz, ‘ people of the land ’) 
were subordinated to it. The priesthood 
was a town organization, and the Pharisees 
were largely bourgeois and engaged in 
trade, Palestine, as a meeting-place of 
East and West, was a great centre for 
the exchange of merchandise. The early 
Jewish Christians were homogeneous 
socially with the Gentile converts. Per- 
haps ostracism from their old associates 
caused them to seek openings out of 
Palestine and helped to diffuse the Gospel ; 
cf. Aca1}®. It is worth noting that 
when in A.D. 66 the Christians left Jeru- 
salem for Pella, Jewish Christianity be- 
came a definitely country movement and 
therefore, in contemporary conditions, 
unimportant. 

In studying the economic background 
of the NT it is important to lay aside 
modern preconceptions. ‘The social 
problem ’ as we know it did not exist. It 
arises only when differences in rank and 
wealth are felt to be wrong, and all classes 
accepted them in that age as natural and 
divinely ordered. Before the Roman 
peace was imposed, revolutions were 

. frequent in Greek cities, but their pur- 
pose was the more equitable distribution 
of land, etc., among the privileged class 
of citizens. The so-called materialistic 
interpretation of history is mistaken. 
Christianity was in no sense an economic 
movement of the oppressed classes, called 
forth by the miseries of the time, as 
Marxian writers represent it to be. Like 
every movement it had its economic side, 

, but its motives were other-worldly. And 

A the 1st century was a time of comparative 
prosperity, universal peace encouraging 
production and commerce, between the 

- . economic misfortunes of the 3rd centuries 
B.C. and A.D. 

_ As we have already said, the brilliant 
culture of the early imperial period bore 
within it the seeds of decay. Ancient 
‘ capitalism ’ did not, like its modern suc- 

- cessor, increase wealth; ,it was merely 


* But it would appear that it was the secondary 
‘meaning of paganus—as = a civilian, as opposed 
to a soldier—which gave rise to the later use of 
‘pagan’ to mean a non-Christian. The ‘ pagan’ 


ie. of Christ:—C. G. _ 
ean 


was one who had never ‘ enlisted in the service,’ : 
6 children (Mk 9°), .Children'were fewin 
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a means of concentrating existing wealth 
into a few hands. The ancient Greek 
world, which had trembled on the verge 
of scientific discoveries which might have 
antedated modern industrial develop- 
ment, turned its energies into other 
channels. The falling off in science, the 
impoverishment of the soil, the growing 
burden of the cost of government, the 
falling birthrate, and ‘the failure of 
nerve,’ combined to produce deterioration. 
The Christians came to the front by their 
superior vigour as much as by con- 
versions. 

A feature of social life which deserves 
mention is the formation of collegia, or 
associations of workmen and _ others. 
These were not ‘unions’ in the modern 
sense, nor were they Friendly Societies. 
Rather they were primarily socialorganiza- 
tions. Some were restricted to a parti- 
cular profession; most were social clubs 
or religious bodies. These collegia had 
been suppressed, but in the imperial period 
were licensed again by the authorities 
under certain conditions. The provision 
of funeral rites was a usual object of these 
bodies. Within the society distinctions 
of rank, even of free men and slaves, 
disappeared. Such societies provided a 
substitute for the vigorous life of the small 
city which had once called for the best 
energies of the Greeks. A member 
‘would feel for an hour, as he took his 
place in the little circle, that he was a 
human being, in whom a few fellow- 
creatures had some interest.’ No doubt 
the rapid growth of the Church owed 
much to this tendency to form societies 
in which the individual, now a nonentity . 
in political life, could realize himself. 
But the collegia were local in their scope, 
the Church was Empire-wide. 

The position of women had changed 
greatly since their days of seclusion in | 
ancient Athens. Great ladies took a 
leading part in the affairs of Rome, but 
in the provinces too they were to a large 
extent emancipated. The women of the 
NT, e.g. Chloe and Priscilla (mentioned 
in Ac 181% before her husband), reflect 
the altered position of their sex. The 
children of the family were the object of 
devoted parental love in many a house- 
hold, as the papyri testify, but the 
Gentiles as a whole were ‘ without natural 
affection’ (Rom 1*1), judged by Jewish. 
standards. The father’s message to. his 
wife in a papyrus of the rst century B.c, 
—‘if you bear offspring, if it is a, male, 
let it live; if it is a female, expose it’— 


contrasts vividly with our Lord’s love of 
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number in the upper classes, and suffered | of translating thought from one language 
from being brought up by slaves. into another, especially from a Semitic 
There was much natural goodness and | to a European language in the case of 
affection on which Christianity could | Hellenistic Jews, must have been con- 
build. Having said this, we must beware | siderable. The inscription on the Cross 
of reacting too far from the old indis- | in three languages (Jn 19 2°) symbolizes 
criminate “condemnation of pagan life | the cosmopolitan culture of the age. In 
based on the exaggerations of satirists. | Ac 14 4 we have a reference to a surviving 
The plays of Plautus are valuable testi- | vernacular language, but for the preaching 
mony to the standards of family life | of the Gospel to the Gentiles in the first 

: prevailing in the Hellenistic age (to | age one language, Greek, sufficed. 
which the originals of his plays belonged) II. Philosophy.—The English reader is 
which seemed natural to Roman audi- | introduced to the great philosophical 
ences. Comparing them with the picture | systems. of the ancient world by St. Paul’s 
of Jewish life drawn in Tobit, we under- speech to the Stoics and Epicureans at 
stand how impossible it was for a “ Holy | Athens (Ac 1718). He feels instinctively 
Family ’ to appear elsewhere than among | that this is a different kind of language 
the Chosen People. from what he finds elsewhere in the NT. 
Education was surprisingly efficient | Some acquaintance with the main ideas 
within defined limits. In ancient Athens | of Greek philosophy is necessary if we are 
the course was writing, reading, music | to understand the world into which Christ 
and gymnastic. Higher education was | came, and indeed the world of our own 
called “sophistic’; though severely criti- | day. Philosophy, which in Plato and 
cized by Socrates, it prepared the way | Aristotle had been aristocratic, in their 
for the triumphs of Greek science in | successors was popular and democratic. 
Aristotle. Under Roman rule scientific | The most influential system was that of 
knowledge was popularized, but spread | The Stoics. Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, 
out very thinly. The practical needs of | who taught in the stoa, or ‘ porch,’ at 
the conquering race determined the course | Athens, was of Eastern origin, like many 
‘ of learning, and culture deteriorated | of his followers. The Stoics, believed in 
during the wars. The Greek race in the 
Ist century B.c. produced no writers to 
compare with Cicero, Virgil and Horace. 
The characteristic study of the age was 
rhetoric—the art of words. In the West 
y education was a private concern until the 
| imperial period. Hellenistic municipali- 
ties, however, made it their care. In- 
scriptions reveal a busy educational life 
with a modern aspect—girls’ schools, 
examinations, prizes, librarians, state 
control. Physical training was- dear to 
the Greeks and provided St. Paul with 
some of his metaphors. The Romans 
preferred hot baths and massage. The 
general level of education in a lower 
middle-class Hellenistic congregation may 
be inferred from the Pauline Epistles. _ 
No doubt there were ‘things hard to be 
understood,’ but these letters were meant 
to be read publicly and presuppose a 
high level of general intelligence and a 
keen ao in things of the mind and 

_ spirit. 

The fact that the readers of. the NT 
all spoke Greek, and that many were 
- bilingual, speaking Aramaic or Latin as 
_ well, explains much. Greek was a 
_ marvellous instrument of human thought - 
and was never more adapted to universal 
= use. than at this period, when local | 
liarities and pcm pa wae had 


all nature. The soul was divine, a part 
of God, imprisoned in the body. Man, 
thanks to his soul, could rise above ad- 
verse circumstances. The good or Wise 


is with God. Virtue was its own reward. 
Some of the moral utterances of Stoic 
teachers, such as Epictetus, Marcus 
Aurelius and Seneca, have never been sur- 
passed. But Stoicism remained a philo- 
sophy rather than areligion. ‘God’ tended 
to-be a force not a person, as always when 


at the expense of His transcendence 
above the world. The Stoics said ‘we 
are his offspring ’ (Ac 17 **), meaning that 
we are a part of the universal Mind, not 
that we are children of a loving Father. 


long cycles. The idea of a personal God 
revealing Himself to man was excluded. 
Stoicism is the noblest creed devised by 


| It appealed greatly to the best Romans. 


ee Le ee 
= ‘é * Doak’) 


| Westerners, in the absence of a) living 
Christianity, revert to this old philosophy. 


teaching—as a skilled teacher he ere 
s | used language: familiar A> sch Gentian 


a controlling fate, or Reason, pervading — 


Man lived in harmony with nature, that - 


He is thought of as immanent in the world 


Relentless fate worked itself out in age- | 


man without the aid of special revelation. 
The masses were never attracted by it, 


preferring irrational faiths. Stoicism is _ 
still a power in the world, and many — 


Many of St. Paul’s phrases recall Stoic — 
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hearers; thusin Phil 4 4: ‘ I have learned 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content’ would have been recognized as 
Stoic language. . But the springs of his 
action were far different. 

Fhe Epicureans have left their mark in 
the modern sense of the word epicure. 
Crudely stated, their doctrine was the pur- 
suit of happiness. But this can, be easily 
misunderstood so as to do them an in- 
justice. The best Epicureans pursued the 
even tenor of their way, seeking happiness 
in a life undisturbed by excesses of any 
kind, Sensuality was inconsistent with 
true happiness. The gods, if they existed, 
lived a blissful life untroubled by human 
woes, and men should follow their 
example. ‘ Religion’ (in the old, pagan, 
sense) was an evil, because it was a 
disturbing faetor. Epicureanism was 
valuable as a protest against fatalism; 
man could control his life. It delivered 
many from base superstitions, and in its 
best forms, such as. we see it 1m Lucretius, 
excites, our reluctant admiration. But it 
was atheistic in, tendency and peculiarly 
liable to, be abused by mean-souled men. 

Other philosophical systems were 
Scepticism, which, at least to begin with, 
said that, knowledge and conviction were 
impossible; Eclecticism, which combined 
the features of variousschools and acknow- 
ledged no, man. as its. master; and: Neo- 
platonism. FEhis: last reached its crown 
in. Plotinus, whose very noble system is: 


-outside. our period, though its beginnings: 


were apparent, in, the rst century. As 
its. name implies, it was: a development 
of Plato’s philosophy, though it owed: 
much; to. Oriental mysticism. God is the. 
one true reality. He (though He is not 
personal in. any: real. sense): is all. Saliva- 
tion: is. absorption in the infinite. Man 
is nothing because God. is everything. 


‘the Cynics: here or under the. head of 


religion.. Tracing their spiritual ancestry: 
to, Diogenes, the famous. philosopher of 
Athens who, lived. in a tub. and told 
Alexander to get out of his light, they. 
made philosophy democratic. They went: 
out into the, streets, and. fields with a 
popular version: of philosophy and ethics, 
urging: that: mem should practise virtue;, 
prepare. for death, and die without fear. 
Man,could save himself if he:would. The 
€ynies: taught simplicity of life by 
example;as; well.as) by. precept. and:in.some 
respects, résembled; the mendicant; friars 
of later times. But pre-eminently they 
were: preachers. They adopted a light, 
conversational tone known: as: the diatribé, 
which. froma its; use in. denunciations has 


” 


acquired its modern meaning. When the 
conversation became a connected dis- 
course the words ‘dialogue,’ ‘ homily,’ 
which originally meant conversation, 
aequired an extended meaning. The 
literary form of the Pauline Epistles re- 
sembles in places that of the Cynic 
diatribé. These wandering preachers pre- 
pared the way for Christian missionaries. 
The moral yearnings of the populace 
were awakened, the habit of listening to 
exhortations was formed, and the con- 
ditions came into. being in which the 
Gospel could find a hearing. 

Another philosophical type appears m 
the Hexmetic Literature. This has been 
famous for centuries as the revelations 
of ‘Hermes Trismegistus,’ at one time 
thought to be a secret tradition of im- 
memorial antiquity, and still greatly 
valued by Theosophists. The standard 
English edition clears away the mists. 
The actual writings are not earlier than 


. the 2nd century 4.D., and their substance 


- life. 
' saved him. But no true Incarnation 


i 


may go: back to the 1st century B.€.—not 
earlier. The teaching is largely Platonic, 
with Stoic ingredients. The spirit. which 
inspires it is Egyptian religious fervour. 
Hermes is the Greek equivalent of Thoth, 
the messenger of the gods im ancient 
Egypt.  Trismegistos renders the 
Egyptiam phrase ‘great-great,’ a super- 
lative. The adherents. of this system,. 
which seems never to have been an 
organized religion or school, were evi- 
dently lofty souls, aiming at union with 
God: by means of asceticism and: purity of 
The Divine mows; within a man 


| upon earth was ever taught. Some 


_ Jewish phrases are found in these writings, 


but no borrowings from Christianity. 


it 
has. been, asked whether Christianity 


eee _ borrowed from them. Rather ‘it took 
It is: dificult to know whether to treat. 


i 


over the men themselves. . In: the 
Hermetica we: get. a, glimpse: into one: of 
the many workshops in. which Christianity 
was fashioned.’. Many of these pure- 


| hearted: seekers: after God must have 


| found: 


in. the Gospel their heart's: 


| desire. 


Prior. to, these systems and underlying: 
some; of them was: the greatest: of all, 


| Platonism, the leading principle of which: 


- objects of; sense, but-in the:‘ idea’ which: 


is that true: reality is found not, im the 


lies, behind: each.class and. is the heavenly: 
reality of which they are but-unsubstantiak 
shadows.. In. the 2nd century «.p. 


Plutarch, Maximus of:Tyre and:Numenius: — 


are the, outstanding Platonists. Hel- 
lenistic-Jewish thought at Alexandria 


was mucn influenced’ by Platonism, and _ 
a St oe ee 


‘ 


_ already referred. 


of the moralists and philosophers, de- | 
scribed above, Their popularity proves. 


_of virtue. 
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in Hebrews the philosophy has entered 
the NT. The writer held that Moses 
had beheld the heavenly realitieson Mount 
Sinai and had modelled the tabernacle and 
its furniture on what he saw (8 5). In 
9 * the unlearned Bible reader is brought 
into touch with the Platonic philosophy. 
This seems a natural, if not inevitable, 
explanation of the language of Hebrews. 
_The early Fathers were to a large extent 
Platonists in their philosophy. 

III. Morality.—It is very difficult to 
pass a just verdict on the morality of 
the Gentile world in which St. Paul 
worked. The bad side is obvious. The 
apostlesumsit up truthfully in Rom 1 ”! ff, 
We may note especially these features: 

(1) The Romans, whose example natur- 
ally dominated the world, were an ex- 
ceedingly powerful and purposeful race. 
When immense wealth and _ world- 
dominion became their portion, their 
character degenerated, and gluttony, 
gross sexual indulgence and _ cruelty 
stained their record. Nero is the typical 
example of the depths of degradation into 
which human nature can fall, when given 
unlimited control of other men’s lives. 

(2) In the Greek half of the Empire 
women, though their position had im- 
proved, were still little esteemed. High- 
minded Greeks formed irregular unions 
as a matter of course. 

(3) The stage was very corrupt, and 
the amphitheatre, in which men fought 
to amuse a callous mob, was a disgrace 
to the age which tolerated it. 

(4) The vast extension of slavery 


' brought with it the characteristic vices 


of hypocrisy and lying on the part of the 
slaves, and of cruelty and idleness on the 
part of the masters. eS 

(5) A dark cloud rested over Greek, 
‘and to some extent Roman, civilization 
in the shape of unnatural vice. 

On the other side we must remember 
that one-sided conclusions have been 


drawn from great authors, and especially-} 


satirists, who described the life of the 
capital, and in some cases blackened the 
imperial regime for political purposes. 
How about the ordinary citizen in a pro- 


_ vincial town of the East ? Here we have 


the evidence of the inscriptions and 
papyri. The former are official, but at 
least show that homage was paid to ideals 
The latter reflect much natural 
family affection and many upright lives 
besides the hardness to vition we have 


We recall the indefatigable preaching 


a yearning for better things on the part 
of the masses. Materialism had produced 
a reaction, and the face of the age was 
set towards a higher conception of life 
and duty. The strongest influence came 
from Stoicism, with its teaching of the 
unity of mankind. The hardships of 
slavery were being ameliorated, and less 
emphasis was being laid on distinctions 
of race and class. The lists of virtues 
required in Church officials by the Pastoral 
Epistles bear a curious resemblance to 
those found in pagan moralists. A 
virtuous pagan joining the Church would 
have been conscious of a new spirit, of 
life from the dead, but not of much 
change in the practical ethical demands 
made upon him. 

On the whole, it seems best to lay stress 
upon the brighter side and to see in the 
Gospel the God-given response to cravings 
after righteousness which were more 
deeply implanted and more widely dif- 
fused than had been the case a century 
earlier. 

In judging the men of this epoch we 
must make allowances for the shock they 
had received in the uprooting of old 
landmarks. The ancient polis, with its 
insistent demands on the energies and 
interests of its citizens, left little scope 
for the development of moral personality. 
The years following Alexander’s cam- 
paigns introduced a regime of monarchy 
and cosmopolitanism, in which the in- 
dividual could live his own life. Morality, 
which had been largely identical with the 
custom of the city (in Latin mos =‘ cus- 
tom,’ mores, the plural of mos, =‘ morals ’), 
now became a matter of free choice. The 
change which took place can be illus- 
trated from a comparison of Thucydides, 
with his objective description of events, 
and Plutarch, with ‘his biographical 
method and -analysis of character. The 
naiveté of antique man has passed. 
Periods..of rapid transition such as this 


have generally been accompanied by a\ 
relaxation.of.morals; the old sanctions 9) 
TP 


ee 
S33, 


have largely disappeared and new ones’, 


have not yet taken the place of the old. tes 
, oe) 


IV. Religion.—In discussing the Gentile 


modern reader. It did not occur to 
antique man that a priest who performed 
the accustomed rites of the city tutelary 
god ought to lead a chaste and virtuous 
life in a sense inapplicable to a layman. 


Religion was an act of homage to unseen © 


and feared powers, the outward and cere- 
monial expression of the community 
spirit: the movement towards moral im- 


background we must separate morals and | 
religion in a manner surprising to the 


~ 
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provement arose among the philosophers. 
But religion, if one-sided in its scope, was 
a strong force in the rst century; the 
missionaries of the Gospel did not sow 
their seed on.a rock. 

We may classify the religious influences 
of the Empire in a fourfold manner, 
though the divisions were not clear-cut 
and there was much overlapping. 

(1) The old pagan cults were the target 
for attacks—thus the Apologists in at- 
tacking polytheism took over many argu- 
ments from the Gentile philosophers and 
preachers—but they were to remain 
strongly entrenched for many centuries 
yet. In the East there was a revival of 
interest in the Olympian divinities, and 
in the West the immense trouble taken 
by Augustine in The City of God to refute 
popular Roman beliefs shows how ten- 
aciously they were held. The graceful 
Hellenic mythology, which the Romans 
appropriated, was an integral part of 
‘literature and art; traditional pieties 
were entwined around the operations of 
agriculture; and the mysteries of birth, 
marriage and death were supported by 
the full force of inherited custom. 
Augustus in refounding the Roman State 
reaffirmed the old religion, and the burst 
of gratitude that hailed his achievement 
strengthened its hold. Well-known. pas- 
sages of Virgil and Horace show the re- 
ligious feelings aroused alike in the 
noblest of Roman writers and in a 
worldling of genius. This revived religion 
was Hellenistic rather than Roman, and 
the process of identifying Roman with 
Greek gods was carried out to the full. 

In the NT 1 Cor 8 and 10 vividly 
illustrate the strength of idolatry. In 
I Jn5*1 the command ‘ Little children, 
guard yourselves from idols’ meant in 
practice ‘renounce the world,’ for poly- 
theism pervaded every department of 
life. . Even medicine was to a large 
extent a department of _teligion. A 
popular form of cure was ‘ incubation,’ 
or sleeping in the temples of Asclepios, 
the god of healing. Probably the priests 
preserved medical secrets from the palmy 
days of Greek science, but they seem to 
have relied mainly on regime and sug- 
gestion; the votive inscriptions of grateful 
patients ascribe the cure with surprising 
unanimity to a visit of the god during a 
dream. 

(2) Emperor - Worship. — The exodém 
reader wavers between a feeling of re- 


: _ pulsion at the deification of a man and. 


5 - a suspicion that after all the imperial cult 


; ; by was only a symbol of the sovereign State 


* ann meet not have Pees taken so seriously 


i 
j 


i vevonced of the igre sc ‘cS etacllas 


by the Christians. The practice began | 
in the East as a result of Alexander’s 
conquests. Greek ideas had gone a good 
part of the way towards deification. A 
man’s better self was known as his daimon, 
a spirit resident within him. Founders 
of cities were revered as ‘ heroes,’ beings 
second only to the gods, who had been 
received at death into the divine Society. 
Aristotle erected an altar to Plato. Philip 
of Macedon was revered in his life-time 
by some Greeks as a divine being. We 
must remember that literal translations 
are often misleading. If Theos means 
‘God,’ it could also be used in an adjec- 
tival sense of a being with god-like 
qualities. Perhaps its original applica- 
tion was to the powerful chief of the tribe, 
regarded as possessing mana. When the 
Greeks went East in the wake of Alexander 
they encountered another set of ideas. 
In Egypt especially, but also in Baby- 
lonia and Persia (and, it would seem, 
among the Hittites), the King was identi- 
fied with the national god, himself a 
personification of the Community. Alex- 
ander as the political successor of the 
Pharaohs inherited their status. The 
continuance of the state-cults ensured the 
transference of the conception to future 
Greek rulers. The Greeks, as we have 
seen, had reached nearly the same posi- 
tion by a different avenue of approach. 
Alexander was reverenced as a god, not 
a hero, and in his lifetime. In the follow- 
ing centuries Greeks and Orientals united 
in paying divine honours to the Hel- | 
lenistic monarchs. When they hailed 
their ruler as ‘ Saviour’ it was not a mere 
servile gesture. The thought of the 
day tended to obliterate the distinction 
between human and divine. Divinity 
was believed to be immanent in man, 
and man by mystic intuition (gvosis, in 
its later sense) could pass the barriers 
which separated the divine from the 
human. And behind the divine honours 
paid to rulers was the natural gratitude 
felt towards the strong man who could 
give peace and security. 

But to the Jews with their rigid mono- © 
theism such ideas were abhorrent. The 
fanaticism of the Maccabean Jews, their 
obstinate struggle against civilization, 
saved the world from the universal ac- 


a | ceptance of a false belief. The book of 


Daniel witnesses’ to the intensity of the 
struggle. In the Gospels an_ ironical 
reference to the honorific titles of Gentile 


monarchs (Lk 22%°) is the only direct 
allusion to the irreconcilable conflict, the 


renewal of which is, ae Vas pacts. ¥ . 


one 


be 
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Emperor-worship at Rome was largely 
of political origin. Some symbol was 
needed to unify the scattered dominions 
of Rome. Octavian was known as divi 
filius as early as 40 B.c., and the assum p- 
tion of the title Augustus in 27 (=Gk. 
sebastos, ‘ worshipful’) marked a further 
stage of advance. Probably he and his 
legionaries became familiar with Oriental 
ideas when they were in Egypt. The 
peace which followed the battle of Actium 
called forth a great outburst of gratitude 
andenthusiasm. The cities of Asia Minor 
spontaneously erected temples to the 
Emperor. In Rome the new ideas were 
prepared for by the veneration paid to 
ancestors, the manes, and by the con- 
ception of genius. The genius of a family 
was its permanent living principle ap- 
pearinginitsvariousmembers. Augustus 
desired his genius, the divine incarnate in 
him, rather than himself, to be worshipped. 
Sturdy old Vespasian jested on his death- 
bed and said, ‘I think I’m turning into 
a god.’ 

But to the Christians, who inherited 
the antipathies of the Jews, the matter 
was deadly serious. They could not 
swear by the genius of the Emperor, and 
died by thousands rather than be false 
to their convictions. Until we reach the 
Apocalypse little trace appears on the 
surface of the NT of this conflict be- 
tween Church and State. Our Lord’s 
words“ render unto Cesar,’ etc. are worked 
out in Rom 13 into a practical code of 
allegiance to the civil power. Closer 
study shows how vital the matter was 
from the first. A number of terms ap- 
plied to Christ in the NT seem, from 
inscriptions and papyri, to have been the 
very words used of the Emperor; for 
example, ‘coming’ (parousia), ‘ap- 
pearing’ (epiphaneia), ‘ King of kings.’ 
It is nota mere coincidence that Domitian 

‘is called (in Suetonius) ‘our lord and 
god,’ and that Thomas’ confession runs 
“my Lord and my God.’ 


We may best understand emperor- 


worship by regarding it as the continua- 
tion on a vast scale of the old city-cults; 
-that is, it reflected community feeling, 
not the religious sentiment of the in- 
dividual. On quite different lines was 


_ the raising to divine honours of an in- 


dividual teacher by his disciples. Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, a contemporary of Jesus, 
and Alexander of Abonoteichus are the 
best-known examples of this tendency. 


_. Rationalistic writers have compared them 


Jesus, but there is a tremendous 
ence between the ascription of 


vi ea? 


_ The same 


who had no 
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clear idea of the distinction between God 
and man, and the position given to Jesus 
by Jews ever jealous of the monotheistic 
faith. Besides, the cults of Apollonius 
and Alexander seem to have been de- 
liberately fostered as’ a counterblast to 
Christianity. y 

(3) Astrology had an extraordinary 
vogue in the Mediterranean world during 
our period. Its hold on the popular 
imagination may be gauged by the fact 
that even now it lingers on in obscure 
quarters. The idea of fate or necessity 
aS an inexorable impersonal force was 
encouraged among the Greeks by the 
irresistible progress of Alexander. Among 
the educated the decay of belief in the old 
gods paved the way for determinism, to 
which Stoicism succumbed, though the 
Epicureans resisted. But the main cause 
of fatalism was the coming of astrology 
like a flood from Babylonia. In the clear 
Eastern sky men had observed the 
heavenly bodies intently and concluded 
that their majestic evolutions must some- 
how be connected with human destiny; 
the seven planets (sun, moon, Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn) had been 
picked out as presiding over men’s lives. 
When our language describes people as 
martial, jovial, or saturnine it bears 
witness to the tenacity of such beliefs. 

The planets were thought to preside 
over periods of time, plants, metals, etc. 
For centuries human inquiry was diverted 
from science to pseudo-science. In the 
3rd century B.c. Aristarchus of Samos 
maintained that the earth went round the 
sun and guessed with fair success the 
distance of the moon, which, he said was 
as large as the Peloponnese. Such 
scientific insight disappeared as systematic 
Greek thought went back under the in- 
fluence of the East. The connexion of 


earthly objects with the planets being 


arbitrary, not rational, the door was 


opened to magical practices of all kinds, ~ 


In the early imperial period the planetary 


week was adopted ‘ because (saysarecent — 


writer) the plain man believed vaguely 
but profoundly in the power of the planets. 
He rose on Friday and Saturday with the 


belief that those days were somehow 


under the influence, the one of the bene- 
ficent, the other of the maleficent, star. 
. . . He was confirmed in his view by 
the belief that . .. the Jews appeared 


to attach immense importance to abstin- — 
ence from activity on Saturn’s day’ — 


(F. H. Colson). 


: 


weekly Commemoration of the Resurrec- 


tion is a strange fact which requires 


i 


4 
of 


writer points out that a = 
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explanation. ‘We owe our religious and 
civil Sunday to the combination of these 
two factors, the immemorial familiarity 
’ of the Jewish Christian with the sabba- 
tical week and the recent familiarity of 
the Gentile Christian with the planetary 
week.’ 

The Christians coyld not remain un- 
affected by these popular beliefs, and 
there are hints in the NT of an astro- 
logical background, St, Paul’s teaching 
about heavenly powers brought to nought 
by Christ would certainly have suggested 
astrological ideas to some readers, as 
would isolated phrases elsewhere in the 
NT. In Apoc 12 some commentators 
~ see a reference to the constellation Virgo. 
Otherwise to a surprising extent, con- 
sidering that the Gentile Christians were 
drawn from the class most prone to 
popular superstitions, our documents are 
not interested in these paralyzing beliefs. 

Magic is naturally associated with 
astrology. It is, viewed in relation to 
astrology, the means by which the male- 
ficent effects of the stars may be averted; 
those who knew their supposed laws were 
tempted to practise magic. So the name 
of the Magi, the Chaldean school of star-. 
gazers, was, used for magicians. Simon 
Magus was the typical sorcerer opposing 
the spread of the Gospel; and’ the Visit of 
the. Wise. Men, or Magi, from the East 
would have been taken by the first readers 
of St. Matthew to represent the overthrow 
of astrology by Christ; see also Ac 16.1%, 
age ; 

(4) The Mystery Religions, — Much 
study has been given of late to the 
Oriental. cults which are called by this 
name. It is convenient ta term them 
Oriental, but the tendencies which ap- 
peared in them in a fully developed. form 
were present already in Greek, and to a 
small extent in Roman, religion. Thus 
the Eleusinian mysteries, were celebrated 
in, Attica during the classical period, the 
mystic Dionysos-cult was widespread, 
and Orphic and Pythagorean brother- 
hoods flourished. The-word mystes means 
‘an initiate,’ literally one. whose. eyes are 
closed; mystexia. are simply ‘secrets.’ 
_ Probably these early Greek mysteries 
were themselves the result of Eastern 
influence at an earlier period.. If we ask 
‘the origin of Eastern mysteries in the 
lands, from, which, they came.to the West, 
a, plausible. explanation, is. that in times 
of, wars and: invasions isolated fragments 
of peoples continued to cherish their 
ancestral religions. They were tolerated 
by the dominant races; sometimes, their 
rites became the fashion, because they 
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alone knew the ways of the local gods. 
The chief later mysteries were those of 
the Great Mother (from Asia Minor), the 
Syrian goddess, Isis and Serapis from 
Egypt, and Mithras, 

In the Metamorphoses of Apuleius we 
possess a famous account of the cere- 
monies of initiation. A certain Lucius, 
in the story, invokes Isis, who appears 
to him, bidding him enroll himself as 
one of her initiates. He goes to the 
Temple where he undergoes the following 
rites. First he proceeds to the baths 
and is ‘ baptized.’ Then he puts himself 
unto instruction, fasting the while, for 
ten days, after which, clad in a new linen 
robe, he is led into the inner sanctuary. 
His experiences are described in veiled 
terms, ‘I drew nigh,’ he says, ‘to the 
confines of death and, having trodden 
the threshold of Proserpine, I was borne 
thrcugh all the elements and returned 
to earth again. I saw the sun gleaming 
with bright splendour at dead of night, 
I approached the gods above and the 
gods below, and worshipped them face to 
face. Behold I have told these things, of 
which, though thou hast heard them, 
thou must know naught.’ Some sort of 
dramatic representation evidently took 
place, and illusions were employed. The 
lower world was represented, and a 
symbolical journey took place through 
the realms presided over by the planets. 
After. blindfolding, so it seems, the 
bandage was removed and a bright light 
was, suddenly revealed in the dark in- 
terior of the shrine. Exactly what hap- 
pened is doubtful. Perhaps something 
akin to a spiritualist seance took place. 
The visions may have been psychological, 
induced by realistic pictures marking the 
stages of the symbolic journey, and by 
the effect of fasting om a willing soul. 
Next morning Lucius wasclad in amystic’s 


robe and! set on a dais beside the image — 
| of the goddess, revealed to the worshippers 


as divine, owing to his union with the 
goddess,, A three days’ celebration of the 


| initiate’s new birth followed and Lucius 


returned to Rome, uttering a solemn 
thanksgiving. 

Such experiences; were: very startling 
and impressive to those who were accus- 
tomed, to arid State rites performed by 
magistrates. Behind them lay a nature 
myth, such as. appears in many countries. 
In Mediterranean lands spring comes 
quickly ; the vegetation revives suddenly 
after the winter rains, only to. wilt; be- 


neath the hot glareofsummer. Thereare 


_ two actors in the divine drama: the great 


Mother earth weeps for her beautifulson, 
Song ae 


ree a Se : 
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the youthful god of vegetation who dies | 


yearly. Her tears (the winter rain) and 
love restore him to life again; (in Orpheus 


and Eurydice by a variation the parts are | 
This is re-enacted as a sacred | 


reversed). 
drama: women weep for Tammuz 
(Ezek 8"), Adonis, Osiris, etc., and by 


sympathetic magic nature is constrained | 


to do her part. 
As time goes on many other elements 


are attached to the originally simple idea. | 


The religion of an Eastern god, coming 


to Greece or Rome, is confined to a secret | 


brotherhood. Adepts teach the brethren 


the mysteries, as an Eastern priest hands | 
on the secrets of the Temple to his suc- | 
The philosophic ideas | 


cessors in Office. 
of the time attach themselves to the 


mysteries, and the adept receives know- | 
ledge (gnosis) of God, the intuitive pro- | 


cess by which the barriers of the divine 
are broken down and he is absorbed into 
the world-soul. The various cults bor- 
rowed from one another but were rivals. 
All were agreed that salvation came from 
knowledge of the one god, but each in- 
sisted that its god was the true mani- 
festation of the unknown. 
be on the safe side, were initiated into 
two or more mysteries. Through all these 
developments the idea of union with a 
god who died and rose again persisted. 
We cannot tell how far the mysteries 
had a moral influence, what precisely 
‘purification’ meant for the initiate. 
Humble souls were no doubt impressed 
by their experiences and underwent 
genuine conversion. But such nocturnal 


and secret proceedings cannot have been | 


free from abuses. Cases were not un- 
known of women conceiving children as 
a result of their experiences. Conjuring 
tricks deceived the simple. _ The Christian 


Fathers’ horror of these proceedings must 


have been, at least in part, based upon 
knowledge of their objectionable features. 
But at their worst the mysteries must 


have had a strong emotional content,_ 
and have produced genuine brotherhood | 
Instead of the far- | 


among the initiates. 
off Olympians of Greece or the abstract 


divinities of Rome, a living, suffering, | 
dying and rising god was presented to the | 
as | maintenance by means of a holy meal? « 


worshippers. 

A separate paragraph must be given to 
Mithraism, in some ways the most in- 
teresting of these cults. Mithras was a 
god of the Indians and Persians at a very 
early date. 


he became a celestial warrior on the side | 

of the Good Principle, Ahura Mazda, 
_ Passing to Babylon he was identified with 
the sun. Mithraism never appealed to 


sae 


, 4" 
pa ps 


. ale 


Devotees, to. 


In the Zoroastrian System | 


31 


the Greeks; it was a Western and Northern- 
frontier cult practised mainly by soldiers. 
Worship was conducted in caves or under+ 
ground chambers, in which small inde- 
pendent congregations met. Adherents 
passed through seven stages of initia- 
tion. Severe ethical demands were made 
on them, The most striking ceremony 
was the taurobolium, or baptism in bull’s 
blood, which flowed from the slaughtered 
animal upon the worshipper in a kind of 
pit beneath. There was also a sacra: 
mental meal, The Fathers took Mith- 
raism very seriously as a devilish parody 
of the Faith. Modern scholars also take 
it seriously, because thanks to surviving 
monuments it can be studied more fully 
than the other religions, but it is a mistake 
to suppose that it ever competed in earnest 
with Christianity for the allegiance of the 
impire. 

The similarity of some of the ideas 
sketched above to Christian “beliefs is 
obvious, and the conclusion has been 
drawn that the core of Christian doctrine 
—Christ the Saviour-God suffering, dying, 
wept over by women, and rising again 
in the springtime—was inspited by the 
mysteries, as also that the sacramental 
system, with its new birth in Baptism and 
its sacred meal, was derived from Gentile 
sources. Some scholars have replied that 
the developed mysteries were later, and 
that the sacramental features were in a 
measure modelled on Christian originals, 
This may be true, but it is a dangerous 
line of defence, for it is always inadvisable 
to build upon gaps in our knowledge. 
Probably the mysteries, being symbolic 
in’ character, were fairly stable for 
centuries, but were interpreted differently. 

There are two distinct questions: 

(a) Was the Christian conception of a 
dying Saviour-God who vose again in any 
way influenced by the saviour-gods of the 
mystery religions, in whose case the same 
process was asserted ? (b) Did the mystery 
veligions so modify the presentation of 
Christianity among the Gentiles that an 
originally non-sacvamental yveligion tn~ 
sensibly became a sacramental one, based — 
on the imparting of the divine nature 
through a new birth in Baptism and its 


(a) Any influence of this kind is in- 
credible. There is an enormous difference 
between the dying and rising again of a 
symbolical figure in a mystery-cult, under- 
stood to represent the processes of nature, 
and the death and resurrection of a petson 


| with whom those who first proclaimed 


the message had lived in familiar inter-. 
course. We should have to imagine that — 
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Jews like the Apostles, whose ancestors 
had hated heathenism and died by 
thousands in Maccabeean times to resist 
it, and who shared their prejudices to the 
full, unconsciously: absorbed what they 
most detested. This is so improbable 
that it can be disregarded. The second 
question is more important. 

(6) It has been widely held that, the 
process thus described took place in the 
2nd and following centuries. The view 
is beset with difficulties; no one can say 
at what point the changé began. Scholars 
therefore are practically agreed now that 
the development.had already begun in the 
Epistles of St. Paul, in which mystic 
sacramental doctrines appear. It is very 
hard to believe that St. Paul was an in- 
novator in this respect, for how could he 
have escaped censure from his Jewish 
adversaries who denounced him so bit- 
terly for making concessions as regards 
observance of the law ? There is no sign 
of controversy on this point. Some 
scholars acknowledge the justice of this 
and ascribe the change to the first years of 
the Gentile Church at Antioch. But how 
unscientific to take refuge in a stage of 
which we know nothing! Whatever 
hypotheses we may frame, no evidence 
exists for this alleged new departure at 
Antioch. The logical step, which some 
are not afraid to take, is to say that the 
new ideas arose in Palestine, as soon as 
the implications of the Gospel were 
‘thought and lived out by Hellenistic 
Jews. But by this time we have reached 
some of the original hearers of our Lord 
and we begin to see what our answer 
should be. 

The world was dreaming of Saviours 
—incarnations or avatars of the divine 
Soul, born maybe of a Virgin, or nature 
gods. dying and rising again, through whose 
mysteries initiates could be freed from 
the bonds of matter—and in Jesus the 
dream came true. He was a Jew, but 
transcended the limits of Judaism. There 
were elements in His Gospel which the 
Gentile was more fitted to appropriate 
‘than the Jew. Whatever elements of 
truth there were in the satisfactions 
offered to religious cravings by the 
Oriental cults, these were found in the 


i original figure of Jesus. 


All that we have been seeking vainly 
in the NT—an amalgam of the mystery 


religions and the religion of Jesus—is | 


found in the Gnostic sects of the 2nd 


Ae _ century.: A study of them, followed by | 
a renewed reading of the NT, is the best 


es 


refutation of the recent theories about 
Christianity and the mysteries. How far 
apart the two systems were can be gauged 
by St. Paul’s occasional use in a Christian 
sense of phrases which were technical 
terms in the mysteries. They must have 
been familiar to his hearers and we can 
be certain that he would never have used 
them if he had not so clearly thought out 
his position towards the mysteries, and 
made it so clear to his Churches that the 
Gospel and they were poles apart, that 
misunderstanding was impossible. 


Before concluding this brief sketch of 
an unlimited subject we may remark that 
Christianity was planted in the Gentile 
soil of the Empire. Thestock was Jewish 
and the plant remained true to type. As 
it grew it took up many Gentile elements 
from the soil, but they did not affect its 
nature. Had the Church really con- 
formed to Gentile patterns there would 
have been no persecutions. Paganism 
had no objection to welcoming Jesus into 
the Pantheon. But just because Chris- 
tianity continued true to its Jewish origin, 
it was fanatically intolerant of rival 
creeds. For this reason the early Church 
is an unattractive spectacle to many 
modern men, for whom there is no abso- 
lute truth, no final religion; but because 
of this the Church survived the break-up 
of civilization whereas its mighty rivals 
have passed away from the memory of all 
but professional scholars. 
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“THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 
By F. D. V. NarBorouGH 


Tue first three Gospels are called the 
Synoptic Gospels. If you put these 
Gospels side by side in parallel columns 
and take a synopsis of them (synopsis is 
a Greek word for looking at and comparing 
two or more things together), an interest- 
ing fact will emerge from your survey; 
you will find that whole paragraphs occur 
nearly word for word the same, in some 
cases in all three of them, in other cases 
intwoofthem. This parallelism between 
these Gospels is too close to be explained 
by the simple hypothesis that the three 
evangelists happened, in independence of 
each other, to choose some of the same 
sayings of our Lord and some of the same 
events in His life for inclusion in their 
work. It is, as will. be seen, so close as 
to compel us to suppose that. there is 
some liteyary connexion “between their 
Gospels. In other words, we must sup- 
pose either that one evangelist copied 
another, or that they made use of the same 
source of information, whether an oral 
tradition or a written document. The 
exact nature of this literary connexion 
between the Synoptic Gospels constitutes 
the Synoptic Problem. 

Such being its nature, the Problem is 
obviously not a theme of abstruse and 
purely academic interest, but a matter of 
importance to every Christian who has 
any inclination and capacity for thought. 
Upon the solution of this problem depend 
the answers to many vital questions. 
For examiple, the evidence of one of the 
first three Gospels occasionally conflicts 


which author is likely to be nearer to the 


actual historical facts until we have solved - 


the Synoptic Problem, until we have 
exactly determined the nature of the 


among the first three evangelists. = 


Even the most elementary student of- 


the Synoptic Gospels should possess a 
‘ synopsis’ in which the text is arranged 


in parallel columns. (A good synopsis 


of the text in English is that arranged 
A glance, in such 


=Mki##4=Lk51*f.; or Mtg*f.=Mk 


g%l=Lk 5% f. will provide examples 
of parallel passages which appear nearly 
word for word the same im all three | p 
Gospels. It is difficult for’ those who 


do not read Greek to appreciate the full” 


extent of the parallelism. In many cases” 


‘2 a ete ee ee a aa A 
a wt ett akk by My 


even the most minute and insignificant 
Greek particles are the same in all three. 
If these close parallelisms appeared only 
in reports of our Lord’s words, the phe- 
nomenon might imply no more than 
that three writers, working quite inde- 
pendently of each other, all reported 
with perfect accuracy exactly what Jesus 
had said. But the parallels cited above, 
for instance, are not merely in reports of 
words of our Lord, but in descriptions of 
events in His life. If at the present day 
you induce two or three different persons 
to describe independently of each other 
the same event, you will get two or three 
very different stories. Each story may 
be true to the facts which it relates, but 
in each account the points selected for 
emphasis, the words and phrases used, 
and the whole manner of telling will be 
different from the others; and it would be 
perfectly easy to recount (e.g.) the story 
of the healing of the paralytic at Caper- 
naum (the second instance cited above) 
in many different ways. An examiner 
who set school children to tell the story 
in their own words might elicit many 
answers which differed greatly from each 
other in wording, but which were all 
worthy of full marks for accuracy in 
regard to the important points. Such 
similarity as appears in the passages 
common to the first three Gospels implies 
either that the Holy Spirit overruled the 
normal workings of the mind of the 
writers or that some common tradition, 
oral or written, of the life of Christ lies 
behind them. The former hypothesis 
represents a theory of the nature of 
Inspiration which is less than Christian. 
God as revealed in Christ co-operates 
with man, but does not dominate and 
completely overrule him. Nor would 
such an hypothesis explain the diver- 
gences in detail which the Synoptic 
Gospels exhibit. ) 

It is to the hypothesis of a common 
tradition that we must turn as an explana- 
tion of the parallelism. Such an hypothesis 
alone will explain, in the second of the 


two instances cited above, the extremely _ i 
cumbrous wording which appears alike in _ 


Mto*; Mk2?!°f., and Lk 5 24__* But that 
ye may know that the Son of Man hath 


to the sick of the palsy) I say unto thee, 
Arise, take up thy bed.’ Long familiarity = 
with the sentence has dulled our senses 


ower on earth to forgive sins (He saith — fs 
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to its awkwardness, but a little reflection 
will convince the reader that it is not a 
sentence which would arise spontaneously 
and independently in the minds of the 
three evangelists. Further, the presence 
of such a strange mode of expression in 


all three evangelists tells slightly against | 


a common oral tradition as an adequate 
explanation of the parallelisms. 
probability the evangelists wrote in 
very different centres of Christianity, in 
contact with the traditions of churches 


which were geographically widely apart | (4 
from ‘each other, and it would be difficult | 


to believe that in each of three distinct 


oral traditions stood the same unnatural | 
A supporter of the hypothesis | 


phrase. 
of a common oral tradition might at this 


point suggest that all three traditions — 


had sprung ultimately from a common 
ancestor in which the unnatural phrases 


stood, and might remind us of the pro- | 


verbial tenacity of the Oriental memory. 
The Oriental memory is no doubt effi- 
ciently tenacious of all that it desires to 
retain, but the Oriental imagination and 
the Oriental capacity for embellishing a 
story are no less efficient. The stories of 
the patriarchs in Genesis were matters of 
oral tradition for centuries before they 
were committed to writing, and as such 
reach back into very primitive times, but 
in the primitive period they can hardly 
have possessed that perfection of narra- 
tion which characterizes them in their 
present form. As we have them, they are 
the finished product of the art of genera- 
tions of story-tellers, an art which the 
narrators would have no hesitation in 
exercising in such a religious cause as the 
description of God’s dealings with the 
ancestors of His people. The stories in 
the Gospels were probably matters of 
oral tradition for some time before any- 
one committed them to writing. Of the 
actual words of Jesus and of the bare 
outline of the facts of His life the 
“Oriental memory’ 
Christians would be tenacious as a matter 
of religious duty, but in the manner of 
describing the events they might regard 
an effective style of narration as being 


almost equally a religious duty. More-— 
vover, even among Orientals an unnatural | 


‘phrase would become modified in the 


course of oral tradition, without the > 
transmitters being conscious of the 


alteration. 


_. Weare not, however, restricted to such | an issue vitally and inextricably bound 


a prioyt arguments in seeking an explana- | 


tion for the parallelisms between the 
three Synoptic Gospels. 
divided into roo sections (into which it 


In all | 


of the earliest 


If Mark is | 


quite naturally falls), 75 of those 100 
sections appear again both in Matthew 
and Luke, and a further 21 of them appear 
again either in Matthew or Luke. Thus, 
only four considerable sections of Mark 
appear in it alone; though Mark has 
many words and sentences, some of therm 
of great value, which do not reappear 
in either of the other two. [The four 
sections of Mark which will not be found 
elsewhere in the Gospels are: (i) The par- 
able of the earth bearing fruit of itself 
26-29); (ii) the cure of the deaf-mute 
(7 *° ff.); (iii) the healing of the blind man 
at Bethsaida (8 * ff.); (iv) the young man 
fleeing naked at the time of our Lord’s 
arrest (14° f.).] Further, the Markan 
material which reappears elsewhere in 
the Synoptic Gospels tends to reappear 
in the same order as that in which it 
appears in Mark. In fact, wherever 
Matthew, in giving Markan material, 
gives it in a different order from ‘the 
Markan, Juke gives it in the Markan 


erder; and wherever Luke in giving 
Markan material gives it in an order 
different from the Markan, Matthew 
gives it in the Markan order. _ In other 


words, Matthew and Luke never agree 
ageinst Mark in regard to the order 
of the material which is common to all 
three. St. Mark’s Gospel, then, is almost 
entirely reproduced in the other two 
Gospels, and the order of Mark is prac- 
tically the order of the material common 
to the three Sypnotic Gospels. It seems 
to follow that either St. Mark’s Gospel 
as we have it, or a document closely 
resembling it, has largely shaped the 
other two Synoptic Gospels. A copying 
of Mark by the other two evangelists is 
the explanation of the double parallelisms 
now universally accepted. 

This was not the solution offered when 
first the phenomenon of these parallelisms 
was noticed and considered, which was at 
averyearlydate. Mark is almost entirely 
neglected in patristic literature, and the 
chief reason for the neglect was a realiza- 
tion of the fact that it has very little 
which is not reproduced elsewhere in the 
Gospels. St. Augustine actually wrote 
a treatise “On the Agreement of the 
Evangelists.’ Thus there is no ground 
whatever for regarding the Synoptic 
Problem as an unnecessary difficulty 
raised by the perversity of the Higher 
Critics. As St. Augustine realized, it is 


up with the defence of the Christian Faith 


‘as based upon historical facts. Upon. 


its solution depends the credentials of _ 
our evangelists as trustworthy historians, _ 
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St. Augustine’s solution of the problem 
of the double parallelisms is, however, 
untenable. He proclaimed Mark to be 
a mere abridgement of the other two. 
. But it is @ priert improbable that a 
) writer with only four sections, and in 
the total only thirty-one verses of new 
P material, to add, would make an abridge- 
ment of Matthew and Luke, omitting 
from his story so much that was of central 
. importance. Moreover, an actual com- 
parison of the three Synoptic Gospels 
reveals peculiarities in Mark which stamp 
. it as being undoubtedly earlier than the 
other two (see Commentary on Mark). 
The priority of St. Mark’s Gospel is 
suggested, in the first place, by the fear- 
lessness with which its author depicts 
the humanity of our Lord. Three. pas- 
sages will be sufficient to illustrate this 
statement: (4) Mk3 °=Mtiz2"; Lk6?. 
Mark alone attributes to our Lord the 
emotions of anger and grief. (6) Mk 6% 
=Mt13°8. Whereas Mark states that 
Jesus could not do mighty works because 
of lack of faith among the Galileans, 
Matthew cautiously restricts himself to 
the mere fact that ‘He did not many 
mighty works there because of their 
unbelief.’ (c)} Mk 6 *=Mt 13 *. Mark 
alone states that Jesus marvel/ed because 
of their unbelief. We may understand 
the difference, in this respect, between 
Mark on the one hand, and Matthew and 
Luke on the other, if we realize that, 
as the Church in the course of the rst 
century rose to a fuller appreciation of the 
Divinity of Christ (cf. the Christology of 
Ac 272 with that of Jn 4), it became in- 
creasingly difficult for those who were not 


eye-witnesses to imagine the limitations | : 
| Similarly, St. Mark’s narrative appears in 
| its most attractively lifelike aspect in 
| the story of Christ’s treatment of the 


which characterized Him ‘ in the days of 
His flesh.’ Behind Mark lies the ex- 
; perience of the eye-witness, in relation to 


which the narratives of the other Synoptic | 
_ them in His arms and blesses them, laying 
| His hands upon them; whereas in Mt 19 *§ 
. He simply lays His hands on them, and 
in Lk 181° merely calls them to Him. 
| We, with our developed historical sense, 
! appreciate St. Mark’s realism: but the first 
| and third evangelists, each writing a 
| Gospel for the spiritual edification of the 
_ Christian circles in which he worked, and 
| each with much new material to add to 
| the Markan material within the limited 
| length of a papyrus roll, would naturally 
| tend to omit details irrelevant to faith or 
| morals. Again, some of the differences” 
| between Mark and the others are obviously 


Gospels are secondary. 
_ Mark is bold, also, in his treatment of 
the Twelve, who, im his pages, expose 


- constant failure toe understand His pur- 
| poses. The following three examples will 
d illustrate a, difference im this respect 
between Mark and the other Synoptists. 

(2) Mk8&?7f,.=—Mt16%f.; Lkiz2*. In 
_ Mark our Lord’s rebuke to the Apostles is 
- severe. In Matthew the words ‘ Have ye 
__- your heart hardened ? having eyes, see 
_ye not, and, having ears, hear ye not 2° 
(strongly reminiscent of the description 
of unbelieving Jews in Mk 4 !*) are entirely 
emitted. The only section ofthe Markan 
story which Luke includes is our Lord’s 


oe 


themselves to rebukes from our Lord by_ 


warning against the leaven of the Phari-_ 
Ce eaten ar eh wats : 8S 


sees. (6b) Mk 10 °37’—Mt 20 9 ff. Mark 
represents James and John as requesting 
for themselves the chief places in the 
Kingdom, whereas in Matthew the request 
is put into the mouth of their mother. 
Luke has no parallel to this story. 
(eh ik e488) — Mt 26.40: Lik 22,45 
Mark: (followed in this case by Matthew) 
relates that the three disciples chosen to 
watch with our Lord in Gethsemane fell 
asleep three times, and were rebuked by 
Christ for their behaviour. In Luke only 
one such offence is mentioned, a curious , 
excuse for it is given—that they fell 
asleep ‘on account of grief,’ and instead 
ot rebuking them Christ merely advises 
them to watch, that they may not enter 
into temptation. In Matthew and Luke, 
when compared with Mark, appears what 
has been called “a tendency to spare the 
Twelve.’ Mark is. bold in this matter, 
probably because behind his narrative 
was the authority of one of the Twelve 
(see Commentary); whereas the other 
Synoptists reflect the fact that as the 
years passed by, and death was gradually 
bereaving the Church of those whose eyes 
had seen and whose hands had handled, 
the veneration in which they.were held 
would rapidly increase. 

The hypothesis that the first and third 
evangelist used Mark may be put still 
further to the test by examination of ~ 
differences between Mark and the others 
in respect of common material. Vivid, 
realistic touches in Mark suggesting the 


| Feminiscences of an eye-witness do not 
reappear in the other two. 


We may 
instance Christ. looking round on His 


| disciples in Mk 10%, or Christ sitting down 


and calling the Twelve to Him in Mk 9 **, 


children (Mkro!*), The Lord takes 


due to.attempts to clear up ambiguities in: 
the Markan narrative. What is the mean- 
ing, for example, of the concluding words 
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of Mk 18? Is the meaning ‘ For this 
purpose I came out of Capernaum’ ? or 
is it‘ For this purpose I came forth from 
God’? In Lk4* the ambiguity dis- 
appears, in the words ‘for this purpose 
I was sent.’ The ending of Mk11°%, 
again, is ambiguous. Does it mean that 
the owner will. immediately let the 
disciples have the ass, or that Jesus will 
return the ass as soon as He has finished 
with it? The ambiguous sentence is 
absent in  Lig19/#4.9 tin» Mt 22°) the 
ambiguity is cleared up —‘and he will 
immediately send it.’ 

Our solution of the problem presented 
by the double parallelisms implies, as we 
have seen, a very free treatment of the 
text of Mark in Matthew and Luke (a 
freedom which reaches a climax in the 
treatment of Mk 1017 f. in Mt191*f.). Nor 
need such freedom surprise us. Mark, at 
the time when the others used it, had 
not attained anything like the status of 
Scripture, and an evangelist using it 
would feel free, or might indeed feel bound, 
to bring its contents into line with the 
traditions of the particular Church in 
which he lived and worked. 

The one difficulty in the way of our 
solution is the fact that Matthew and 
Luke, in places where, according to our 
hypothesis, they are closely following 
Mark, sometimes suddenly agree together 
against it. It was to meet this difficulty 
that certain German critics, led by Holtz- 
mann, postulated the existence of an 
Ur-Marcus. In other words they as- 

‘ sumed that the version of Mark used in 
Matthew and Luke was a version earlier 
than that which has come down to us. 
This theory of an Ur-Marcus is untenable. 
In many of these cases, in which Matthew 
Pee and Luke agree against Mark, what they 
substitute is an improvement upon the 
Markan style. For example, ‘in about 

* ‘fifteen instances they correct in Mark 
_ the abrupt construction caused by the 
absence of a connecting word.’ [For a 

full list of such improvements see Oxford 

eh Studies in the Synoptic Problem, 21 f.] 
It is clear, therefore, that, if they used 
; a version of Mark different from our 
second Gospel, it was more’ probably a 
later, improved edition than an earlier 
version. Their common improvements 
of the style of Mark are such as would 
$0 obviously suggest themselves to any 
ne reader of that Gospel that the agreement 
_ of Matthew and Luke, in such cases, may 
be merely a matter of accidental coin- 
"  cidence. But not all the agreements are 
‘ef _ of this. simple nature. In Burkitt’s 


mustard seed. This pair of parables 


Gospel History and its Transmission, | illustrates one and the same point, and 


42-57, the student will find a collection of 
twenty important agreements of Matthew 
and Luke against Mark in matters not of 
mere style. In Mk 11’, for example, we 
are told that Jesus was walking in the 
Temple when the chief priests came to 
question Him about His authority. The 
first and third evangelists are following 
Mark at this point, and yet, both in 
Mt 21 2* and in Lk 201, we are told that 
Jesus was teaching in the Temple when 
the question was put to Him. A great 
number of such agreements are, no doubt, 
due to what is called ‘ assimilation’ of 
the text of the one Gospel to that of the 
other; for this see Streeter, The Four 
Gospels, 139-144. That is to say, a scribe 
making a copy of the first Gospel has 
unconsciously put into it, from his 
memory, words which occur in the 
3rd Gospel, or vice versa. Nor is the 
suggestion that assimilation of this kind 
has taken place pure speculation; it is 
strongly supported in some cases by 
textual evidence. The agreement quoted 
above, that of Mt 21 ** with Lk 20! against 
Mk 11 2’, disappears in some manuscripts 
of Matthew (Old Latin and Old Syriac), 
where the detail that Christ was teaching 
is omitted. Insuch cases, the assimilated 
reading is to be rejected, even when it 
has the authority of the better MSS. 
Nevertheless, some important agreements 
of Matthew and Luke against Mark have 
no variant readings suggestive of assimi- 
lation.. Room, therefore, still remains 
for the hypothesis that the first and 
third’ used a slightly different (later) 
version of Mark from that which we 
possess. Some of the agreements of 
Matthew and Luke against Mark may be 
due to the fact that they used in common, 
as we Shall see, a second source, in ad- 
dition to Mark. There are reasons for ~ 
supposing that this second source and 
Mark to some extent overlapped: and 
some of their agreements against Mark 
may therefore be due to the fact that 
Matthew and Luke are borrowing from 
this second source as well as from Mark. 
A case in which agreements of Matthew 
and Luke against Mark can certainly 
be explained by this overlapping is that 
of the parable of. the mustard seed 
(Mt 13°! £.=Mki 49032 Lk rgit8if) i It 
has been pointed out thatinthetwo verses 
of this parable there are no less than | 
‘twelve small verbal coincidences between __ 
Matthew and Luke against Mark.’ Both _ 
Matthew and Luke (but not Mark) append 
the parable of the leaven to that of the 
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such pairs of parables are characteristic 
of our Lord’s teaching as reproduced in 
all the sources of the Gospels. We may 
assume that the second source used by 
Matthew and Luke contained the mustard 
seed as well as the leaven, an assumption 
which explains their agreements against 
Mark in the parable of the mustard seed. 
Pairs of parables in our Lord’s teaching— 
Miso) 28 MGS 24465 Lor 4.2882, 

Some reader who has followed this 
discussion closely may have been led to 
wonder why these agreements are not 
explained by the supposition that the 
third evangelist had seen the 1st Gospel. 
That is a hypothesis which would raise 
greater difficulties than it would settle. 
We should be obliged to ask ourselves 
why he did not adopt more of a Gospel 
which would have appealed to him as 
being a much more edifying composition 
than Mark. 

We may conclude our discussion of the 
double parallelisms by noticing the 
following further characteristics of the 
first and third evangelists in their methods 
of using Mark. Matthew alters the 
Markan order to a greater extent than 
Luke. This is because the first evangelist 


_ has a passion for grouping the materials 


from all his sources according to simi- 
larity of subject-matter, whereas in Luke 
large batches of Markan and non- 
Markan materials appear alternately. 
Matthew reproduces, on the other hand, 
a greater number of stories from the 
He 
finds room for them by abbreviating them 
rather drastically, whereas Luke gives 
such Markan stories as he does reproduce 
at greater length than Matthew. Per- 
haps the most remarkable instance of 
abbreviation in Matthew is to be found 
in Mt 918, where the daughter of Jairus 
is represented as being already dead when 
her father first comes to Christ. Thus 


Matthew avoids the incident of people 


coming from Jairus’ house to announce 


her death, which lengthens the story in” 


Mk 5 *°f. The most remarkable instance 


of St. Luke’s tendency to omit. alto- 


gether considerable paragraphs of Mark 
is to be found in the fact that the 3rd 
Gospel includes nothing from Mk 6 4°-8 °°. 
This is called in the technical jargon of 


‘Synoptic criticism ‘ The Great Omission.’ 
For the rest, St. Luke rewrites the Markan 
Greek more thoroughly than Matthew, 

a natural phenomenon in view of the fact 
that the third evangelist’s Greek style | 
_ is among the best in the New Testament, 
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We must now notice another set of 
parallelisms. Some passages, not found 
in Mark, occur nearly word for word the 
same in Matthew and Luke. Two ex- 
amples may be quoted by way of illus- 
tration—Mt 3 }#2=Lk 34% and Mt 11 2?7 
=Lki1o"f. The agreement, it will be 
noticed, is remarkably close, so that 
scholars have supposed that it indicates 
the use of a second common source by 
Matthew and Luke. The source is in 
this case no longer extant, except in the 
pages of Matthew and Luke, This non- 
Markan material common to Matthew 
and Luke is found, on examination, to 
consist very largely of sayings of our 
Lord. At first sight, therefore, it might 
seem possible that they were in this case 
following a common oral tradition and not 
necessarily a written document, for great 
care would be taken in handing on the 
words of Christ, which would be repeated 
in verbally identical forms inthe oral 
tradition of all the churches. Not all of 
this material, however, consists of sayings 
of our Lord. It includes, for instance, 
the narrative of the healing of the cen- 
turion’s servant at Capernaum (Mt 8 ° ff. 
‘=Lk 7? ff.); and in this story the paral- 
lelism is unusually exact in the words of 
the centurion. These words of the cen- 
turion contain some curious phrases which 
appear in both Gospels, the Greek words 
for ‘ worthy that’ in Mt8* and Lk7 S2 
and for ‘ say the word’ in Mt 8 ® and Lk 
77, being so peculiar that they are not 
likely to have survived unaltered in the 
oral traditions of two separate churches. 
A written document and not an oral 
tradition is confirmed as the explana- 
tion of this common material by the 
fact that part of it appears in the 
same order both in Matthew and Luke. 
Mt 5-7 and Lk 6 2°49 contain an ethical 
discourse beginning with beatitudes and 
concluding, in both cases, with the com- 
parison of two different types. of listeners 
to two different kinds of builders. The 
next point in his Gospel at which the first 
evangelist gives matter not in Mark, but 


found in Luke, is 8 ° ff., the story of the . 


centurion’s servant; and the next point 
in his Gospel at which the third evangel-. 


ist gives matter not in Mark, but found 4 : 


in Matthew, is Lk 7 2 ff., the same story of 


the centurion’s servant: They were using, — 


then, something in which the healing of 


the centurion’s servant followed an 


ethical discourse; and there seems to be — 
no reason why these two sections of © 


material should hold such fixed positions 


in an oral tradition. To the written — 


document underlying the parallelism 
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between Matthew and Luke has been 
given the non-committal name of , 


‘ 


‘ standing for the German ‘ Quelle’ = ‘a 


source. Many ingenious attempts have 
been made to reconstruct O. The only 
Q passages in our Gospels of which we 
may be sure are obviously those which 
stand in Matthew and Luke, but not in 
Mark. But just as some of Mark is 
reproduced only in Matthew, and some of 
it only in Luke, so, probably, does some 
of the material found only in Matthew, 
and some found only in Luke come from 
Q. Into the complex speculations which 
have arisen round this fact we cannot 
enter; though one reasonable piece of 
such speculation may be offered as an 
example. In Lk 11?’ f, the incident of 
the woman who cried ‘ Blessed is the 
womb that bare thee’ follows im- 
mediately after the saying about the 
wandering unclean spirit, a O saying (see 
Mt 12 #945). Matthew does not record the 


- incident of the woman, but immediately 


after the saying about the unclean spirit 
he gives, from Mk 3 *! ff., a story with a 
very similar purport. ‘ Whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father . . . he is my 
. .. mother,’ resembles closely ‘ Yea; 
rather, blessed are they that hear the 
word of God and keep it,’ No reason 
can be imagined for the first evangelist’s 
insertion of the Markan story after the 
saying about the unclean spirit, unless 
we suppose that Lk 11 ?’ f, stood in Q and 
suggested to Matthew at this point the 
similar narrative in Mark, which he pre- 
It will be sufficient 
to add that in all probability some of Q 
is altogether lost to us, on the analogy 
of there being a few sections of Mark 
which are reproduced neither in Matthew 
nor Luke. 

The contents of the non-Markan 
material common to Matthew and Luke 
may be summarized under the following 
headings: 

(1) A considerable amount of informa- 
Not only 
an account of his mission (e.g, Mt 3 720= 
Lk 3 *°), but also his message from prison 
(Mt rr 242, 16-19 — Jj; 7 18-28, 31-35), 

(2) The full story of our Lord’s Tempta- 
tion (Mt 41-4 =Lk 4 }}3). 

(3) Two miracles of healing by our 
Lord: the dumb demoniac (Mt 12 * f,= 
Lk 1114), and the centurion’s servant 
(Mt 8 > ff.=Lk 7! ff.), 

(4) Three short parables—the mustard 
seed, the leaven (Mt 13 1-33 = Lk 13 18-21), 
and the lost sheep (Mt 18!" ff. =Lk 15 ‘ff,), 

5) Some denunciations of the Pharisees 


(6) A considerable amount of ethical 
teaching and a little eschatology (e.g. the 
saying about the Days of Noah, Mt 24 97-9? 
= (Lk a7 7°. f,). 

There is almost universal agreement 
among scholars that Q is a very early 
document originating in one of the earliest 
periods of the Church’s history. Its con- 
tents suggest that it was a kind of hand- 
book of Apologetic for Christian teachers, 
The comparative lateness of the New 
Testament literature as a whole, the fact 
that at-first nothing and for a long time 
very little was committed to writing, is 
due to easily intelligible causes. The 
ending of this world order was believed 
to be imminent. There would be no 
posterity requiring written records. The 
pressing duty of all Christians was con- 
sidered to be the spreading of the Gospel 
of salvation to as widea circle as possible 
before the cataclysm should overtake 
the world. Nevertheless a certain amount 
of written material must soon have been 
needed to supplement the oral teaching. 
Christian Apostles founded a Church in 
a city and went their way, leaving the 
management of the Church in the hands 
of others who did not know very much 
about the life and teaching of Christ and 
the credentials of whose teaching, inas- 
much as they were not eye-witnesses, could 
easily be questioned. Questions would 
soon arise which it would be difficult for 
these presbyters to answer. It is not 
far-fetched to suggest (see Streeter in 
Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, 
Essay vii) that the contents of O are such 
as to provide answers to some of the 
earliest questions which would arise in 
the local churches. As is obvious from 
“The Acts’ and the Pauline Epistles, 
the earliest difficulties of the Church 
were raised by the Jews. The sort of 
questions which Jewish opponents of the 
Church would ask and which must have 
caused some heart-searchings to Jewish 
converts can easily be imagined. Why do 
you preach as Messiah one whose career 
was so unlike all that we have been taught 
to expect in the Messiah? The story of 
our Lord’s Temptation in Q provides an 
answer, in the statement that He had been 
tempted to adopt the popular interpre- 
tation of the traditional Messianic réles 
and had rejected such courses. In His 
eschatological sayings is the claim that 
He will one day be revealed as the ex- 
pected Son of Man. 

How was it that a conflict to the death 


set in between Him and the leaders of 


the people of God? The answer is in 


| His denunciations of the Pharisees ang 


(Mi a3 253° and Lk zr 982), 
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in the account of the Beelzebub con- 
troversy to which the healing of the dumb 
demoniac leads up in Q.. (Mark has its 
own, account of this controversy, 3 ”* ff., 
but Matthew and Luke are, in the main, 
following Q.) He found these leaders 
hardened and spiritually blind. 

Again, even though the end might be 
near, Christian converts would soon. feel 
the need of some outline of the standard 
of spiritual life which was required of 
them in the meantime. Hence the 
ethical teaching of Christ was put into 
writing. 

Lastly, if we may judge from St. Paul’s 
experience at Ephesus (Ac 1g‘), and 
from the case of Apollos (Ac r8 *), 
Christian evangelists came in the course 
of their travels into contact with persons 
who had been baptized by John the Bap- 
tist and been led by him to look for the 
Messiah, but had never heard of Jesus. 
Such would naturally desire to know about 
the mutual relations of the new Master 
and their old master. As we have seen, 
Q contains much information about the 
Baptist. 

It does not appear that Q contained. an: 
account of our Lord’s Passion or of the 
events immediately leading up to it, for 
the first evangelist in this section of his 
Gospel follows Mark ‘unusually closely, 
only adding here and there some material 
peculiar to. his Gospel;, while St. Luke 
gives; in the niain, an account peculiar 
to his Gospel, with the addition of a 
few Markan: touches. It. is inconceivable 
that St.. Luke drew his account of the 
Passion. from Q, for the first evangelist 
would not have entirely disregarded 
Q at such an important. pomt in the 
narrative, if Q: had included an account 
of the Passion. If Q was a very 
early. document, giving only what was: 
absolutely necessary to supplement the 
living voice of the Christian teachers, the. 
absence of a Passion narrative is not sur- 
prising. There is no. good reason. for 
supposing that the sufferings.and death of: 
Christ were the central point. of St. Paul's. 
teaching only. Ifthe death.of Christ was: 
being preached. everywhere, its: preaching 
would necessarily entail a fairly complete 
and, widespread oral tradition of the maim 


rative would, not be among the: first which. 


‘it was necessary to. commit to, writing. 


Inthemain,.then, the contents of Q’sug-. 


gest that it is exactly the sort of document 
_ which would naturally be compiled when. 
_ first the:need of written statements of the. 
; facts: was. felt. Anything like | 
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a biography of our Lord would represent 
a later demand; and there is almost 
universal agreement among scholars that 
Q is an earlier document than St. Mark’s 
Gospel. In fact, there seems to be reason 
for supposing that St.-Mark had some 
knowledge (perhaps only a recollection of 
some of the contents) of Q. In some of 
the cases where Mark and Q overlap, the 
Markan looks like an abbreviated version 
of Q. Mark gives, for example, in 17 f., 
an account of the Baptist’s teaching 
slightly shorter than that which appears 
in. Mt31*f.—Lk 3.1¢£. ‘The ; first, and, 
third evangelists seem. at this point to be 
deriving their account from Q, for they 
agree in altering the position of the words. 
“I indeed baptize with water,’ and in 
adding at exactly the same point ‘ and 


| with fire; whose fan is in his: hand... .’ 
| Mark’s: brief reference to the Temptation 
looks like a similar abbreviation. 
| when one considers. the enormous pre- 
| ponderance of sayings over deeds in Q and 
| the corresponding preponderance of deeds: 
| over sayings in Mark, one may reasonably 
, speculate that St. Mark wrote not only 
' with a recollection of Q, but actually to 
| supplement it. 
: Mission of the Baptist and our Lord’s 
| Temptation, suggested to St. Mark a 
' reasonable way in which: to: begin a. bio- 


Indeed, 


Q,. with its. account of the 


graphy of our Lord; but he abbreviates} 


' that beginning, in order to. hasten on to’ 


the new material, not included in Q, 
which he has to offer. 

It is possible that Q is the document, 
referred to by Papias: (see Eusebius, 


Ecclesiastical History, iii, 39),, who: was. 


Bishop: ef Hierapolis in Asia Minor about. 
Papias states that ‘ Matthew 
im the Hebrew tongue: wrote down the 


oracles (Jogia), and.every man interpreted 


them. as: he was able.’ ‘The Hebrew 


_ tongue’ may mean: Aramaic,,as in. Ac 22 ?, 
_ which was, of course, the language spoken: 


by the Hebrews (that is the: Palestinian 


Jews) of that day; and the Greek. of Q’ 
“is such that it may well have been a 
translation: from: the Aramaic. Further, 


‘the Oracles.’ would not. be an inap- 


_ propriate title to apply to:a:document so 
largely made: up of the sayings, of Christ. 
-asisQ.. Butthe Matthean authorship of 
outlines of the story of His. papas, and,. | Q 
cordingly, this part. of the Gospel. nar= | 
pacer nals . y to a collection: of Old: Testament texts: 
which proved the agreement of the’ — 
Christian. revelation with prophecy. Such- 
a collection is, as a-matter of fact, brought. 
_ into the Gospel'which. bears St. Matthew’s: 
name, where numerous 


-is. not more than: a reasonable: possi- 
bility. Papias. may havye~ been: referring: 


proof-texts are. 
introduced. by the formula ‘ All this: is 


fi: 


_ into inappropriate contexts. 
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come to pass that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by . . .’ (e.g. 1"). For 
such a collection ‘ the Oracles ’ would be 
the natural designation, inasmuch as it 
was a usual term for the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, which St. Paul, for example, uses in 
Rom 32. The supposition that Papias’ 
‘Oracles’ were simply a miscellaneous 
collection of proof-texts has the addi- 
tional advantage of accounting for his 
statement that “every man interpreted 
them as he was able’; a remark which, 
if we are going to identify ‘ the Oracles ’ 
with Q, we must probably understand as 
referring to the translation of the docu- 
ment from Aramaic into other languages, 
a less convincing sense to put upon the 
words. Ontheother hand, we may notice 
that, as 0 was to some extent a string of 
sayings devoid of any historical context 
and unconnected in meaning with each 
other (see the succession of Q sayings in 
Lk 11 °*°36), the interpretation of them 
would sometimes be difficult. We may 
contrast the meanings given to ‘ There is 
nothing covered which shall not be re- 
vealed . . .’ in the contexts of Mt 10 *¢ f. 
and Lk 121°. 

For the original order of Q (a rather 
unimportant question in regard to what 
was largely a string of disconnected 
sayings) we may trust St. Luke rather 
than the first evangelist. Just as the 
latter tampered more with the Markan 
order than St. Luke did, so does he seem 
to rearrange © in order to group his 
materials according to their subject- 
matter. For example, he fills out Q’s 


ethical discourse with material which is 


found scattered about in different parts 
of Luke; for it is inconceivable that if 
the material had stood in Q arranged as it 
is in Matthew, St. Luke should have pulled 
it to pieces and scattered it, in some cases 
The Sermon 
on the Mount as it stands in Mt 5-7 is an 
excellent example of Matthean grouping, 
in this case under the heading of the New 
Law and its relation to the Old. It 
seems, on the other hand, that St. Luke 
has abbreviated Q’s ethical discourse. 
The ‘ but ’ in Lk 6 ?? requires the sentence 
which precedes it in Mt 5 ** to give to 
it any significance. This sentence was 
probably omitted by St. Luke because 
such contrasts between the old and new 


Law had little interest for the Gentiles 


for whom he wrote. Similarly we notice 


that the second and third temptations 


appear in different order in Mt 4 *1° and 
_ Lk4*!2.. The order in Matthew is the 
.. more impressive, representing the tempta- 
_ tion to.gain the world by worshipping the 


: 
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devil as the climax of Christ’s tempta- 
tions. We should assume that St. Luke’s 
order is that of Q, for he would hardly 


“have altered a more impressive to get a 


less impressive order. 

At this point the fact must be faced 
that some of the material common to 
Matthew and Luke and not found in 
Mark, though substantially the same in 
Matthew and Luke, appears in these 
Gospels, in two rather different forms. 
The Beatitudes, which constitute the 
opening of Q’s ethical discourse, afford 
the best illustration of this fact. Con- 
trast ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit,’-in 
Mt 5%, with ‘Blessed are ye poor,’ in 
Lk 6 2°; or again ‘ Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness ’ 
in Mt5°, with ‘Blessed are ye that 
hunger now’ in Lk6*!. Is it possible 
to account for the difference, and to 
decide which evangelist gives us the 
original Q form of the saying? The 
scientific way of answering such questions 
is to discover whether the form of the 
saying given by the first or third evange- 
list agrees with any tendency appearing 
in his Gospel as a whole. If it does, we 
shall reasonably suspect that he is turning 
aside from Q to report the saying in a form 
which was in accordance with the general 
traditions of the Christian circles by which 
he had been influenced. In St. Luke’s 
Gospel and in his ‘ Acts of the Apostles ’ 
appears an interest in the problems of 
poverty and riches and a sympathy 
with the poor more marked than in any 
other part of the New Testament. He 
alone gives us the parables of Dives and 
Lazarus, and of the foolish rich man 


(Lk 12 161) and the story of the quarrel © 


about an inheritance, with the moral 
about riches which our Lord drew from 
it (Lk 121%1°); and we remember what 
emphasis he lays in the Acts upon the 


‘system of voluntary communism which 


at first prevailed in the Church in Jeru- 


salem. His form of the Beatitudes fits 
in with this general tendency of his 


writing. Weshould consequently assume | 


that, while following at this point the 


general outline of Q, he turns aside from © 
it to give its sayings in an alternative. 
form, either a form which he had once _ 


heard and which had appealed to him, or 
the form which they had assumed in his 
own special source, representing the tra- 


ditions of some church other than that in 
| which Q had been compiled. We may 
thus in the case of the Beatitudes more ~ 


safely trust Matthew than Luke for the 
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original Q form of the sayings. Wemust — 
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case the Q form of a saying is necessarily 
the original form. is, as we have seen, 
in all probability a very early document, 
but we are not in a position to say that 
the special sources used in Matthew and 
Luke respectively necessarily represent 
later and inferior traditions. When Q 
was discovered and its early date estab- 
lished a somewhat disproportionate re- 
gard for it set in among critics, who wrote 
as if a position in Q guaranteed abso- 
lutely the correctness of a saying, and who 
correspondingly depreciated all that could 
not be assigned to Q. One of the many 
services rendered by Streeter in The 
Four Gospels is to correct this irrational 
tendency. The solution of the Synoptic 
Problem used to be described as.a Two- 
Document Hypothesis, a phrase which 
referred of course to the documents 
Q and Mark. Streeter substitutes the 
phrase a Four-Document Hypothesis, 
thereby calling attention to the existence 
of both Matthew’s and Luke’s special 
source, which by no means deserve ex- 
clusion from the picture. Especially 
does this seem to be true of the special 
source used by St. Luke, to which Streeter 
assigns an early date (earlier in all proba- 
bility than Mark) along the following lines 
of argument. 

A most noticeable difference appears 
between the first and third evangelist in 
regard to their methods of combining their 
non-Markan with their Markan material. 
The first evangelist takes Mark as the 
basis of his Gospel, and his practice is to 
“make Mark the frame-work into which 
non-Markan matter is to be fitted on the 
principle of joining like to like.’ Some- 
times he inserts a single verse. For 
example, Mt 17 ?° isa Q verse (see'‘Lk 17 °) 
which the first evangelist fits into the 
Markan story of the demoniac boy because 
he considers the question ‘ Why could we 
not cast out the devil ?’ a suitable context 


for the saying ‘ If ye have faith as a grain 
Or again, just 


- of .mustard-seed .. .” 
after his Sermon on the Mount he inserts 
Mk 1 *", and thus gives great point to the 
bare Markan statement that “they were 

astonished at his teaching: for he taught 

_ them as having authority and not as the 
-scribes.’. Sometimes he inserts whole 


paragraphs. For instance, in Mt 21 °° ff, _ 


he adds to the Markan parable of the 
_. Wicked Husbandmen, spoken against the 
Jews, two other parables of the same 
purport, viz. the Two Sons and the 
i * Marriage>Beastininind > idler (eutlioo ae 
We turn from this highly intelligent 
method of the first evangelist to find, in 
ee 9 urprising phenomenon, viz. that 


the Markan and non-Markan materials 
appear in alternate blocks, e.g. 6 29-83 
is non-Markan, 8 4-9 5° is Markan, and 
9 *!-1814 non-Markan again.’ This rule 
holds good throughout the Gospel except 
at the end, from 2244 onwards, where 
St. Luke, though giving in the main non- 
Markan material, interweaves with it a 
certain amount from Mark. This ex- 
ception to the general rule is perfectly 
intelligible. From 2214 onwards St. Luke 
has two different authorities for the same 
all-important events, the incidents from 
the beginning of the Last Supper onwards. 
Therefore, if he was going to borrow from 
both sources (and for such an important 
period he would be glad to make use of 
two authorities), he would have to inter- 
weave them. In the rest of his Gospel, 
as has been said, he gives alternately a 
Markan section and a non-Markan section, 
the latter containing a mixture of material 
from Q and from his own special source. 
So much of the non-Markan material is 
aptly fitted by the first evangelist into the 
Markan framework that the method of 
St. Luke appears by contrast as singularly 
unintelligent. It surprises us exceed- 
ingly to find this apparent lack of intel- 
ligence in St. Luke, who, judged by his 
Gospel alone, has great merits as a writer, 
and considerable ambition as a historian 
(see 11-4), and, if judged by the Acts, 
displays a positive genius for the selection 
and arrangement of his materials. 


explanation of the phenomenon: that 
the non-Markan sections of Luke, both 
from Q and L (the special source of Luke), 
had, been combined to form a Gospel 
(which was not necessarily ‘ published ’) 
before the Markan material was added; 
that the third evangelist did not, like the 
first, use Mark as the basis of his Gospel, 
but inserted Markan sections into material 
which he had already collected and ar- 
ranged. Streeter’s hypothesis not only 


accounts for the general phenomena which 
| we have just noticed, but is reinforced by 


the following considerations: (a) The non- 
Markan sections of Luke constitute in 


narrative, ranging from the beginning of 
the ministry to. the Resurrection. (6) In 


where the writer had similar information 
from, another source. This is true, for 


John the Baptist, and of the narrative 
from Lk 2214 onwards. Further, in Luke 
appear many non-Markan storiessimilarto 
_ stories in-Mark, for which St. Luke does not 


Streeter has suggested the following 


themselves a fairly continuous and lengthy © 
the 3rd Gospel Mark is not much used | 
example, of the account of the mission of me 
‘trouble to reproduce the Markan equiva- 
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lents, One striking illustration of this 
statement may be mentioned. In 7 * ff. 
St. Luke gives a non-Markan story of the 
anointing of Christ by a woman and does 
not reproduce the similar story in Mk 
14° ff. In regard to such cases Canon 
Streeter remarks (210): ‘If we look up 
these passages in Mark in a synopsis of 
the Gospels and notice the incidents 
which immediately precedé and follow 
them, we shall see that Luke reproduces 
everything else in the neighbourhood 
from Mark in the original order, but that 
he simply omits Mark’s account of these 
incidents.’ (c) The whole of Mk 64°-8 76 
is omitted in Luke. This, like (b), would 
be intelligible if the third evangelist had 
already in hand a large amount of non- 
Markan material, and was obliged by the 
limited length of a papyrus-roll to add 
from Mark only what was entirely unre- 
presented by anything in that material. 
(d) It is a peculiar characteristic of the 
non-Markan material in Luke that in it 
Christ is often described as ‘ The Lord,’ 
instead of by the name Jesus. This 
usage is not found in the genuine text of 
either Matthew or Mark. In Luke it 
occurs fourteen times in the non-Markan 
material, evenly distributed between Q 
passages and passages which came from 
St. Luke’s special source. It does not 
occur once in the Markan parts of Luke. 
This law again suggests that the com- 
bination of Q and St. Luke’s special 
source was a process distinct from the 
process by which Markan material was 
incorporated into the 3rd Gospel. 

Such, in outline, is Streeter’s theory of 
a Proto-Luke (i.e. first-Luke), the theory 
that Luke reached its present form by 
two distinct stages, in the first of which 


Q material was combined with St. Luke's 
special source, and in the second of which 
Markan material was interpolated into 
the document already compiled (see Com- 
mentary on Luke). It follows that St. 
Luke’s special material is probably earlier 
than St. Mark’s Gospel, and may represent 
a written document as early as Q itself. 
The writer of this article has thought 
it best to present in outline the most 
important features in the generally ac- 
cepted solution of the Synoptic Problem, 
giving only one or two illustrations of 
every statement made, rather than to 
crowd a multitude of references into the 
short space of a single article of a one- 
volume commentary. Anyone who reads 
these pages carefully should achieve a 
grasp of the problem and its solution, and 
if he has the desire and the time to pursue 
the study in greater detail Streeter’s The 
Four Gospels will lead him on from the 
point to which, it is hoped, this essay 
may have brought him. In these days 
when the Christian Faith is so widely 
challenged, every churchman is called 
upon to be, to some extent, a Christian 
apologist: and even such a cursory study 
of the Synoptic Problem as the present 
will reveal the fact that we can be led 
to a definite decision about the various 
degrees of reliability accruing to various 
parts of our Gospels, by perfectly scientific 
methods. It will also be seen that any 


one who follows up the lines of study here © 


laid down will discover in the Synoptic 
Gospels different varieties of apprehension 
of the many-sided Truth which is in Jesus, 
representing the reactions of various types 
of people to that all-embracing Person- 
ality which showed itself through His Life 
and Teaching. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK 
By C. H. 


Introduction 


I. Who was the Author of the Gospel, 
and Where and When was it Written p— 
To each of these questions we are fortunate 
in being able to give a definite and decisive 
answer. Itis not matter of serious debate 
that the author was Mark, the disciple of 
Peter, and that-he wrote his Gospel in 
Rome somewhere about the year A.D. 65. 

_ (i) There is perhaps no one among the 
secondary characters of the apostolic age 
about whom we are, as it happens, better 
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informed than about St. Mark. His real 
name was John (Ac 12 }% 25 15 87): but 
John. was nearly as common a name in 
Jewish circles of that time—witness John 
Hyrcanus the predecessor of Herod, John 
the father of Simon Peter, John the Bap- 
tist, John the son of Zebedee, John the 
presbyter—as it is with us to-day, and 
just. as the numberless Johns at school 
or college, where Christian names accord- 


ing to our modern habit are in normal 


use, have somehow to be distingui 


s 
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from one another, so our John was known __ 
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as John Mark. If a Jew took a second 
name, the second name was Greek, such 
as Herod Philip or Herod Antipas, or, 
from the time of the Roman conquest, 
Latin. And this second name often quite 
superseded the Jewish name. Just as the 
Apostle is known to us only as Paul, so 
the evangelist is, save in the Acts, never 
called by any other name than the Latin 
Marcus. 

His mother Mary was a prominent 
member of the Church at Jerusalem, and 
her house a centre of Christian intercourse; 
so much so that St. Peter on his deliver- 
ance from prison naturally turned his 
steps to it and found many gathered there 
for prayer (Ac 121"). Mary was clearly 
at that time a widow; but the house had 
presumably belonged to her husband, and 
it is at least not unlikely that it was in 
the same house that the Apostles and the 
other original disciples had made their 
headquarters after the Ascension (Ac 1 }%), 
and that the Lord and the Twelve had 
met for the Last Supper (Mk 14 1745). If 
further we accept the probable identi- 
fication of the lad who followed Jesus to 
Gethsemane (see on Mk 14°") with the 
writer of the Gospel, it results that Mark 
had been from boyhood in the closest pos- 
sible relation to the Church of Jerusalem. 

However that may be, he was at any 
rate by origin a Christian Jew of Jeru- 
salem, and also a member of the first 
Christian mission to the Gentiles, as 


_ ‘minister’ (the word was later on used 


technically of subdeacons) to Paul and 
Barnabas (Ac 12 75, 135). St, Paul sup- 
plies the reason both for the original choice 


of Mark, and for the loyalty with which | 


Barnabas held to him when Paul declined 
to take on the second missionary journey 
a companion who had left.them in the 


_lurch in the course of the first: Mark was 


related to Barnabas as first cousin or even 
nephew (Col 42°; Ac 13\38, 15 37°39). That 
second journey was probably undertaken 


- in the autumn of the year 49: and St. Mark 


disappears from view till the mention of 
him by St. Paul in the Epistles to the 
Colossians and to Philemon (Col 4 1® 14; 
Phm *), written some ten or twelve years 
later from Rome, mention which shows 
that a complete reconciliation had by 
that time been effected; for Mark is not 
only praised as one of the Apostle’s few 


- fellow-workers from the ‘ circumcision,’ 


but is singled out as not unlikely to visit 


- the Church of Colosse in the immediate 


. Mark carried out this intention, he was - 
2 5 
‘Timothy was bidden to ‘ pick him up’ on 


os 


¥ 
~ 


future and commended warmly to it. If 


1 ently still in Asia Minor when 
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the way to Rome and bring him with him, 
‘ for he is useful to me for ministry ’ (2 Tim 
4™). But in view of the doubt which 
hangs over the Pastoral Epistles we can 
hardly place this bit of evidence on quite 
the same level as the Test. 

Mark then had been for some time, 
though for what length of time we have 
no means of saying, in close contact with 
the Apostle; and so we should be prepared 
to find in his Gospel traces here and there 
of the influence of Pauline ideas and 
Pauline phraseology. See notes on Mk 
I 14 5 23 7 5, 22, 23 Io 26. 

But it is as a disciple of St. Peter that 
Mark left his impression on tradition. 
Early writers are practically silent about 
any connexion of his with St, Paul: with 
one voice both Eastern and Western 
authorities, Papias and Ireneus, Clement 
of Alexandria and Tertullian, dwell on 
his connexion with St. Peter. He-is-the 
‘interpreter’ of Peter, the ‘disciple and 
interpreter’ of Peter, the ‘long-time 
follower’ of Peter: and when Peter, after 
the outbreak of the Neronian persecution, 
wrote his circular letter from Rome to the 
Christians of Asia Minor, the only name 
(apart from that of Silvanus or Silas, as 
the channel of his communication) which 
he adds to the salutation from ‘ the fellow. 
elect church that is in Babylon’ or Rome, 
is the name of ‘Mark my son’ (1 P5}%). 
\The phrase implies at once a disparity of 
not less than fifteen or twenty years in 
age and a special bond of long and affec- 
tionate relationship. Where are we to 
find room for this intercourse, and what 
exactly is meant by the word ‘ inter- 
preter ’? 

These are not quite easy questions to 
answer. ‘Interpreter’ would naturally 
mean ‘ interpreter from one language into © 
another ’: if so, as it seems impossible to 
suppose that St. Peter could have lived 
so long in touch with Jews of the Dis- 
persion without acquiring (if he did not 
possess it already) a competent knowledge 
of Greek, we should be driven to suppose 
that Mark ‘interpreted’ into Latin what 
Peter said in Greek. And there is nothing 
in itself improbable in that. A Gentile 
Christian Church in Rome must have con- - 
tained from the first a Latin-speaking 

element. No doubt the, Roman Church 
was, and for some generations continued 
to be, predominantly Greek in speech; 
Greek was its official and especially its 
liturgical language till the 3rd century. 
But too exclusive stress has been laid in 
modern times on this aspect of things: 
|-and if Mark ‘interpreted’ in the literal 
| sense, it must surely have been from 
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Greek into Latin. It is, however, not 
quite certain that the literal sense is 
necessary; in modern Greek (and cf. Lk 
247) the verb means ‘to explain,’ and 
there is something to be said for a more 
general rendering such as our ‘ private 
secretary.’ 

‘ To the second question, where in time 
we are to place St. Mark’s discipleship 
to St. Peter, the evidence is not sufficient 
to enable us to give a precise chronological 
answer. But we may well lay stress on 
the opportunities of the first twenty years 
after Pentecost when St. Peter had his 
headquarters at Jerusalem, and Mark 
was a resident there and his mother’s house 
a meeting-place for the disciples. It was 
no stranger, but one whom we may believe 
to have known him intimately in the past, 
that Peter had for “interpreter ’’ in R6me 
in the years before the outbreak of per- 
secution late ina.p.64. That Mark should 
pass from the service of St. Paul to the 
special and intimate service of St. Peter 
is but one more of the links which bound 
together the Apostle of the Circumcision 
and the Apostle of the Gentiles, and gave 
historical justification to the tradition of 
the early Roman Church in its combined 
appeal to the names of * Peter and Paul.’ 

(ii) Our second question is by implica- 
tion already answered: it was at Rome 
that Mark was Peter’s interpreter, and at 
Rome that his Gospel was written. Andi 
the external evidence that this Gospel was 
written for the Roman community is 
borne out by certain definite features of 
its contents. The Church of Rome, as 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans amply 
demonstrates (see H. N. Bate, Guide to the 
Epistles of St. Paul [1926], 120-123), was 
by now predominantly, perhaps almost 


exclusively, Gentile: and it is clear that 


St. Mark has Gentile readers in view. He 
dwells less than the other evangelists on 
‘prophecy and on the Old Testament: and 
more particularly he explains Jewish 
terms"or-customs,)'e:g. 2/28): Be 85 47412, 
1542, while in 7 #1: 22 he seems to follow 
up the transgressions named in the second 


_ half of the Decalogue with a sort of para- 


that no doubt might be almost as neces- 


phrase of a less technically Jewish char- 
acter. If he always accompanies ‘any 
citation of an Aramaic word withits Greek 
equivalent (cf. 5 #1, 7 11-34 1436 ps5 22, 84) 


sary for Hellenistic Jews as for Gentiles. 


_ More significant, and remote from. the 


usage of the other Synoptic Gospels, is his 


-use of transliterated Latin words: not 
__. merely such as may have been in use in 
Palestine, pretorium, . 


legio, denarius, 


\ 


census (if that is the correct reading in 


12 14), but centurio (15 3% 4% 45), speculator 
(627), quadvans (12 4*), sextarius (74: in 
the form xestes)—of these four words no 
one recurs in Luke, and only one in 
Matthew—not to speak of his translation 
in 1515 of the Latin idiom satis faceve 
‘to satisfy’ into the verbally equivalent 
Greek. And perhaps we ought to place 
in the same category of indications point- 
ing to Rome the special value which ap- 
pears to attach.in this Gospel to the 
evidence of the Western authorities for 
the text, the Graco-Latin codex Beze 


(D), and the three or four oldest of the - 


Old Latin MSS. 

(iii) The third and last question con- 
cerned the date of the Gospel. Early 
testimony is divided on the issue whether 
it was in St. Peter’s lifetime or after his 
death that the Gospel was written. But 
it is more natural to think that it was 
exactly the loss of Peter’s oral teaching 
which prompted the Roman Christians 
to demand, and Mark to provide, the 
nearest possible substitute, a written 
record which should in some measure 
reproduce what the Apostle had taught 
by word of mouth. 

The terminus a quo of the Gospel will 
therefore be the death of Peter, and that 
can be established within very narrow 
limits. That both St. Peter and St. Paul 
suffered martyrdom at Rome in the per- 
secution which broke out in A.D. 64—when 
Nero, as Tacitus tells us (Annals, xv, 44), 
wanted to find scapegoats to divert from 
himself the suspicion of having caused 


the great fire which devastated a large — 


part of the city in the July of that year, 
and found them in the Christians—is plain 
matter of historical fact, and would never 
have been doubted if it had not been for 
the controversial desire to throw discredit 
either on Christian origins in general or 
on those of the Roman Church in par- 
ticular. Against the quite unconvincing 
attack of Professor E. T. Merrill of Chicago, 
Essays in Early Christian History (1924), 
267-332, may be set the judgement of the 


greatest living authority in Germany on 


ancient history, Eduard Meyer, Ursprung 
und Anfange des Christentums, iii (1923), 
498-500. Meyer does not write from a 


Christian point of view, and many things — 


that he says we could not of course ac- 


cept; but his book is of the highest im- 
portance, and his argument always com- 
mands respect. ‘The mention of Mark — 


in Paul,’ he writes, ‘contains: an irre- 


fragable testimony for the! presence and — 


the martyrdom of Peter at Rome. Quite 


apart from that point, the tradition itself 


is as certain as 


« 


can be, and rejection of it 


j 

be 
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can only be explained as due to dogmatic 
prepossession. . . .’ In any case Peter, 
the Rock of the Church, lived and laboured 
with apostolic authority in Rome for some 
considerable time.’ 

The outbreak of the fire was on July 19. 
We do not know how long it was before 
Nero bethought him of making the 
Christians responsible for it, nor over what 
period of time were spread the holocausts 
of human victims in Nero’s gardens on 
the. Janiculum, of which Tacitus and 
Juvenal tell us. That Peter was one of 
these victims is probable from the fact 
that his body was buried on the Vatican 
hill, for that is near by to the Janiculum. 
If we place the date of his martyrdom in 
A.D. 64-65, we shall not be far wrong. 
And it will naturally have been rather 
soon after the martyrdom that the need 
made itself insistently felt for a written 
record of his teaching. Between A.D. 65 
and 70, and I should think nearer the 
earlier limit than the later, the first Life of 
Jesus Christ was written down in the record 
of the experiences of His chief disciple 
St. Peter by Peter’s ‘interpreter’ St. Mark. 

II. The Unique Historical Importance 
of the Gospel according to St. Mark.—As 
the number of the original eye-witnesses 
of the Gospel story dwindled, as one after 
another of the Twelve and the other 
personal disciples of Jesus were removed 
by death—as further the expectation of 
an immediate end to the present age 
gradually lost strength, so that it no 
longer seemed superfluous to commit any- 
thing to writing for the benefit of con- 
temporaries and even of posterity—a 
growing need began to be felt for ‘ Gospels,’ 
that is for record in permanent written 
form of the Life and Teaching of Jesus 
Christ. We do not know how many at- 
tempts were made in this direction: we 
do know that before the middle of the 
2nd century four documents were singled 
out by the instinct of Catholic Christians 

and became the four canonical Gospels. 
They owed their position to no formal or 
concerted or‘authoritative action, but just 
to a common and universal movement. 
In no way is the centripetal force, which 
made of 2nd-century' Christians, without 
any. federated organization, one. closely 
knit community, more clearly illustrated 
than by this agreement as to which and 
how many were the Gospels of the Church. 
_ Of the Canonical Four the special con- 
_ tribution of the Gospels according to 
_ Matthew and Luke is the expansion on 


_ different lines of the early collection of | 
ings known as Q, and the combination | 
eaching with an outline of the | 


r 
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Life; the Gospel according to John is a 
disciple’s subjective interpretation of the 
meaning of the Incarnate Life; what of 
the Gospel according to Mark ? 

It is the unique record, objectively 
stated, of the experience of an eye-witness, 
an intimate companion of Jesus through- 
out His Ministry. And is it, then, para- 
doxical to say that historically it is the 
most important book ever written ? 

In support of this paradox let us try 
to estimate the value of this Gospel, first 
from the point of view of its relation to 
the other Gospels, and next from an 
analysis of its character and contents 
taken by itself. 

(i) Modern critical enquiry into the 
origin and mutual relation of the three 
Synoptic Gospels, Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke—that is to say, into the Synoptic 
Problem, as it is called—began a few years 
before the middle of the last century, but 
for long it seemed to be lost in a quagmire 
out of which there; was no exit.. Firm 
ground was, however, reached at last: the 
intensive work of many devoted scholars 
converged before the end of the century 
on one secure result, the priority of Mark 
in relation to both Matthew and Luke. 
Whether, however, what lay before Mat- 
thew and Luke was the Gospel of Mark 
as we have it now, or only something so 
like Mark that it is conveniently known 
by the German term. Uyr-Marcus, ‘the 
original Mark,’ was still matter of dispute. 
There seemed to many enquirers to be 


just too much agreement, in the passages _ 


common to the three Gospels, between 
Matthew and Luke against the Mark we 
know to allow us to suppose that, as it 
stands, it could be the one and only source. 
But there are three considerations which 
between them rob this objection of all its 
force. In the first place, there are a few 
passages common to Mark and Q, and in 


these passages Matthew and Luke had a 
second source which will account for their 
-agreements against Mark. Next there 


are a good many passages where the true 
text of Matthew has been corrupted from 


_ Luke, or the true text of Luke from Mat- 


thew, so that what have seemed to be 
agreements are not really agreements at 


all:e.g. Mk 128=Mt 21 °° =Lk 201°, where 
| the true text of Matthew agrees not, as 


had _.been supposed, with Luke ‘ cast him 
out and slew him,’ but with Mark ‘slew 
him and cast himout.’ Inthe third place, 


such agreement as remains is not more 
_ than may easily be due to the independent 


recasting of a rough and unliterary docu- 
nent like Mark by two more practised 
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| writers like Luke and Matthew. 
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Mark, then, our Mark, was used as a 
main source of their Gospels by both 
Matthew and Luke: and they are the only 
other documents bearing on the life of 
Jesus which have come down to us from 
the first sixty years after the Crucifixion. 

(ii) There are, however, two other 
documents of early Christianity, one com- 
plete, the other a mere fragment, which, 
though later than Matthew and Luke, 
still have the form of Gospels, the cano- 
nical Gospel according to St. John and 
the unorthodox Gospel of Petey: and 
both of these use Mark, and use him 
at least much more than they use either 
Matthew or Luke. Whether the 4th 
Gospel knew Luke is doubtful, whether it 
knew Matthew is more than doubtful: but 
its knowledge of Mark is beyond question 
(cf. for instance Jn 67=Mk 6%"; Jn 12° 
=Mk 145, where in both cases the 
numbers are omitted by Matthew and 
Luke but are given in John). The Gospel 
of Petey in my judgement knew and used 
all four canonical Gospels: but its use of 
Mark is primary, its use of the other three 
secondary. 

In other words, every known Gospel of 
early times, alike in the great Church and 
in heretical circles, used St. Mark as the 
leading authority for the history of the 
life of Jesus. 

(iii) But for seventeen centuries and 
more, from the middle of the 2nd century 
till after the middle of the roth, St. Mark’s 
Gospel fell more and more into the back- 
ground. No doubt it was always one of 
the four canonical Gospels, and a MS, of 
the Gospels was incomplete without it: 
indeed, ifit had not been for this ‘ canoni- 
zation’ it may be wondered whether it 
would have survived at all, so slight came 
to be the use made of it. Some homilies 
of St. Jerome, the Greek catena of Victor 
of Antioch, a commentary by Bede, are 
almost the only writings specifically de- 
voted to St. Mark in patristic times, and 
the balance was not redressed till our 
own days. We cannot be sufficiently 
thankful for the early formulation of the 


_ fourfold Canon which has preserved for 


us this primary authority, primary at 
least from a critical and historical point 
of view, for the life of Christ. 

(iv) Matthew and Luke may indeed give 
us a fuller record of His words, John may 
give us more mature and deeper reflection 
on His Person: but in John we have to 
allow both for the individuality of the 
thought of the evangelist and for the long 
lapse of time which seems to some of us 
to have here and there played havoc with 
the facts; and even in Matthew and Luke 


we have to allow for a more conscious 
writing of history and for the subtle 
growth of a changed attitude to the human 
element in the Lord’s life and work. 

Let us examine in some brief detail the 
relation of Matthew and Luke to Mark 
in the parts of their Gospels which one 
or both of them derived from him. Let 
us for this purpose put aside all their mere 
alterations of his language, and all their 
considerable abbreviations of his story— 
though these too are not quite without 
importance—and concentrate attention on 
those modifications which, however slight 
in themselves, have real and substantive 
meaning. Five points may be taken in 
succession as illustrating, by their cumu- 
lative effect, the contrast intended to be 
indicated. (1) In Mark the disciples 
always address our Lord by the Aramaic 
word Rabbi or its Greek equivalent 
‘Teacher,’ and this no doubt correctly 
reproduces their actual usage: in Matthew 
and Luke other forms of address are in- 
variably substituted, because Rabbi or 
Teacher seemed to the second generation 
of Christians a quite inadequate expression 
of the relation between disciples and their 
Lord. See for instance 4 *§ (and note), 9 °, 
with their parallels, (2) In Mark there is 
full place given to our Lord’s -working of 
miracles: but for all that in Matthew and 
Luke there is to be seen a certain heighten- 
ing of emphasis. So 1 °?: $4‘ they brought 
all that were sick or possessed . . . and 
he healed many’ (see note), where Matthew 
inverts ‘ many’ and ‘all,’ and Luke says 
“he laid hands on each one of them and 
healed them’; 5 %® Jairus’s daughter ‘ is 
not dead but sleeping ’ (see note), where 
Matthew ‘my daughter has just died,’ 
and Luke ‘ they knew that she was dead,’ 
transform Mark’s miracle of healing into 
a raising of the dead; 6 ® ‘he could do 
there no mighty work,’ which Matthew 
softens down into ‘he did not do there 
many mighty works.’ (3) And as the 
supernatural aspect is thus brought out 
by Matthew and Luke, so the more human 
side tends to be put in the background. 
In Mark our Lord finds out what He wants 
to know by the normal process of asking 
questions, e.g. 9° He asks the disciples 
‘What were you discussing on the road ?’ 


where Matthew drops the question and — 


Luke says instead that ‘ Jesus knew ’ the 
subject of discussion; cf. 91%, (4) Mark 


notes too from time to time the human 


emotions of our Lord, His anger or indig- 
nation (1 4, 3 5, 1014), His demonstrations 
of affection (9 6, ro 1 21), His consterna 
tion (14%), and speaks of His human 


‘spirit’ (2°, 8 8), while all such language 
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disappears from the other Synoptic 
Gospels. (5) So also of the Apostles: 
Mark alone records their naive remon- 
strances with our Lord in the earlier days 
of their association with Him (4 %8, 5 1, 
687), and, both in his own narrative and 
in language ascribed to our Lord, speaks 
of their heart as ‘blinded’ or ‘ dulled’ 
(6, 817); to Matthew and Luke the 
Apostles were already sacrosanct and 
above criticism, and therefore any state- 
ment or implication derogatory to them 
is almost sure to be omitted. 

It has been an easy task to show the 
superior originality of Mark in comparison 
with the other Synoptists. There yet 
remains the last and most difficult part of 
the enquiry, namely the examination of 
the Gospel of Mark in itself. If we can 
trace, as between Mark on the one side 
and Matthew and Luke on the other, some 
tendency to modify as time went on the 
proportions of the original record, is it not 
natural, it may be asked, to suppose that 
the same tendency has been at work in 
Mark also, and that allowance must be 
made even in his case for some distortion 
of the original lineaments ? 

That question cannot be answered with 
the same precision as we have been able 
so far to attain, for the simple reason that 
we have no earlier document than Mark to 
bring into comparison with him. We 
must depend entirely on analysis of the 
Gospel itself. But the results of that 
analysis are, on the whole, extraordinarily 
reassuring. 

The stages of such an analysis are two; 
the first is. concerned with Mark, the 
second with Peter. We have first to ask, 
as to Mark, how far he has derived his 
material from Peter, and how far we can 
regard him as having conveyed to us the 
Petrine tradition in unadulterated form. 


We have then to go on and ask, as to 


Peter, how far he was likely to be, and 
how far he was, a faithful witness to the 
‘life and teaching of Jesus Christ. 

_ Mark and his Authorities—For the 
whole of the Ministry and for the story of 
the Passion as far as the condemnation 
by the Sanhedrin (1 4-14 7) Peter was 
an eye-witness and so could have been 
Mark’s sole authority. Two main ques- 
tions therefore dictate themselves on the 


personal experience, in 14 54 52; see the 
notes on those verses and on 14 °° ff, 

(i) For 18 jt is probable that Peter, 
though not there an eye-witness, was the 
source of Mark’s knowledge. His brother 
Andrew was, according to the 4th Gospel 
(Jn 1 *°), a disciple of the Baptist: and he 
himself, the chief of the disciples and in- 
timate friend of Jesus, was as likely as 
anyone to have heard from Him the story 
of the Baptism and Temptation. But for 
15 *-16 § Peter was not an eye-witness, and 
Mark’s record of the events must have 
been drawn (perhaps mediately through 
Peter, but perhaps more probably direct) 
from other sources. The Trial before 
Pilate is more baldly told in Mark (see 
on 15 *) than in any other of the Gospels; 
for the Crucifixion it may reasonably be 
conjectured that the witness of Simon 
the Cyrenian and of the holy women, or 
one of them, was at his disposal (see on 
15 **%2), for thatis the obvious explanation 
of their being mentioned by name in 
151, 40° for the Resurrection again he 
will have depended on one of the women, 
presumably the otherwise unknown Mary, 
mother of James and Joseph, though no 
doubt, if we had the Gospel complete, 


Peter would have come once more upon . 


the scene (see the appended note, p. 124’). 
It seems not unlikely too that Bartimzus 
was the narrator of the miracle of his own 
cure, not only because that is the only 
healing related in the later chapters of the 
Gospel, but also because it is the only 
miracle that is told apparently from the 
point of view of the man healed: see on 
10 #652, All these characters in Mark’s 
story may well have been known person- 
ally to him, Bartimaeus and Mary in 
Jerusalem, Simon in Jerusalem or in Rome. 

(ii) So far the Markan element in the 
Gospel contains nothing to surprise us: 
it is in the main dictated by the circum- 
stances. But we have now to ask whether 
we find reason to suppose that what we 


|-may provisionally call the Petrine story 


of the Ministry (1 14-147") betrays at any 
point the presence of an alien element, 
intruded by Mark from other sources into 
the Petrine narrative. And it must at 
once be admitted that there is one—though 
in my judgement probably not more than 


/ one—passage to which’this description 


The second account of tlhe 


_ threshold of the enquiry: the one, Who | applies. 

-were Mark’s authorities for the remainder 

_ of his Gospel ? (148 and 151-168); and the_ 
other, Is there any reason, on internal e fi : t 

_ grounds of analysis of the hypothetically tween the two, it is the earlier story which 

_ Petrine portion, to segregate any part of | by its dramatic touches approves itself as 

it as non-Petrine? Only.in one place, as | homogeneous with the Gospel as a whole. 

eems, does Mark give what is his own | Moreover, 7***”, the section immediately _ 


= 47 


feeding of the multitude (811°: see note 
ad loc.) can hardly be anything else than 
a doublet of the first (6°44): and, as be- 


* 
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before the second feeding, is unique in the 
whole record of the Ministry as containing 
no mention of any disciples in company 
with our Lord, while the introductory 
phrase in 8! is unlike any similar note 
of transition in the body of the Gospel 
after 1°. It would. seem therefore that 
7 #4810 or 12 (with 8 2°) were derived by 
Mark from some other informant (there 
is no real reason to suppose a written 
source), and that the differences in detail 
between the two accounts of the feeding 
led Mark to suppose (erroneously) that he 
was relating two separate miracles. 

Such a conclusion must of course de- 
tract something from our confidence in 
Mark. But not necessarily very much: 
for if this passage does stand alone as 
the only considerable section which on 
examination suggests positively a non- 
Petrine origin, is it really more than an 
a priori consideration of the probabilities 
might lead us to expect ? We may hold 
the connexion of the Gospel as a whole 
with St. Peter to be undeniable, and yet 
need not assert that the evangelist has 
absolutely suppressed his own individu- 
ality. When the attempt is made to 
stereotype oral tradition in written form, 
gaps are sure to be found here and there; 
minor inconsistencies will reveal them- 
selves; personal reminiscence will have 
to be transferred into indirect narrative. 
The hand of the editor is necessary to put 
the whole on to a coherent basis, and so 
it is natural to allow for the possibility of 
the intrusion of some slight amount of 
alien matter, recollections whether of the 
evangelist himself or of other original 
disciples, into the main Petrine stock. 
Suppose that some such early disciple 
was resident in Rome, and knew that 
Mark was casting into written form the 


- substance of Peter’s reminiscences, what. 
‘more likely than that he should have 


begged the evangelist to incorporate just 
his own little bit of independent know- 
ledge, as he conceived it to be and as in 
part it was, of the Ministry of the Lord ? 
It must never be forgotten that in history, 
human nature being’what it is, general 
conclusions are not necessarily or ordin- 


arily valid without some qualification. 


The general conclusion that Mark’s Gospel 
reproduces Peter’s teaching, if satisfac- 
torily established on other grounds, does 


-. notin the least cease to be true as a general 
conclusion ‘because exception to its truth 
- has here and there to be allowed for. It > 
_ is just a question of proportion: and the. 


proportion of what can be fairly judged 


ee to be non-Petrine matter is small indeed. — 
_ What evidence then does the internal. 


SR co ae A ane are 


analysis of Mark as a whole provide in 
confirmation or otherwise of the con- 
sentient tradition of early times connecting 
him with St. Peter? Very briefly we 
may emphasize in answer two charac- 
teristics of this Gospel. 

(1) In strong contrast to Matthew and 
Luke, Mark’s Gospel may be called auto- 
biographical. They write Lives of Christ, 
be records the experience of an eye- 
witness and.companion. It is crucial in 
this respect to note the predominant use 
of the plural in the narrative of Mark. 
Time after time a sentence commences 
with the plural, for it is an experience 
which is being related, and passes into 
the singular, for the experience is that of 
discipleship to a Master. So 1* ‘they 
enter Capernaum; and at once he taught 
on the sabbath in the synagogue’; 
5 88 ‘ they come to Jairus’s house; and he 
sees the. tumult ...’; 9 *% ‘and they 
came to Capernaum: and when he was 
in the house, he asked them.. .’; 
to 82 ‘and they were on the road going 
up to Jerusalem, and Jesus was going on 
ahead of them . . .’; 11 7* ‘and on the 
morrow, when they had left Bethany, he 
hungered ’’; 11 7” ‘and they came again 
to Jerusalem: and as he was walking in 
the temple . . .’; 14 * “and they came 
to . . . Gethsemane: and he saith to his 
disciples . . ... In none of these cases 
do either Matthew or Luke retain the 
plural: if the references given on 1 24 (see 
ad loc.) are examined, it will be found that 
occasionally both retain Mark’s plural, 
that more often only one of the two (more 
often Matthew than Luke) retains it, and 
perhaps more often still neither: and 
these references are only some out of 
many. 
any one of the three Synoptists nad a rigid 


rule in the matter: but there is a clear — 


and definite tendency in Mark to use the 
plural, in the others, and especially in 
Luke, to omit it. 


(2) If the reader will now take one step - 
further and put back Mark’s third person 
plural into the first person plural of the — 


narrator, he will receive a vivid impression 
of the testimony that lies behind the 


Gospel: thus in 1°, ‘we came into our _ 
house with James and John: and my — 
wife’s mother was ill in bed with a fever, 


Of course it is not suggested that — 


and at once we tell him about her.” But Be 


this is to anticipate a little. Let us take 
our stand on the acquired result that the ~ 


+> 


story as a whole comes from one of the - E- 


intimate companions of Jesus, one at. _ 


least of the twelve disciples who travel 


with Him on the last journey to Jerusalem. 
_We can at once narrow our choice, For _ 
= d eS oe 2. ON _ 
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five disciples special record is given of 
their call (11729,2%4), Four of the 
five were the auditors of a very private 
and familiar talk, about the End and its 
signs, in His last days (13%), Three of 
these again made a sort of inner circle, 
who were not only admitted, to the ‘ex- 
clusion of the rest, to the house of Jairus 
(5 °”), but alone were with Him at the 
two great crises of the Transfiguration 
(9 #4) and the Agony (14 %8-42), Matthew 
and Luke derive these avcana, primarily 
and for the most part exclusively, from 
Mark: whence did Mark derive them but 
from one of the four, and from one of the 
three? Butof the three James and John 
_ are named as a pair (besides their call) 
only twice (3 1? and ro **); and John alone 
once (9 88). Peter, on the other hand, is 
given separate and distinctive mention 
in I 36, 3 16 g 29, 32 9 5, 10 28, yy 21, 14 2% 37, 
_ *4ff., 167. And four of these passages call 
for special notice: 167, because it implies 
that Peter played an individual part 
in the Lost Ending (see below, p. 1240); 
11 *1, for none but Peter would have ‘ ve- 
membered and said’; 8 ** and 14 *4, since 
it is not easy to suppose that any other 
would have recorded the Apostle’s two 
great failures, and impossible to suppose 
_ that any other could have recorded his 
_ triple denial with such minute detail. 
The internal evidence of the Gospel tells 
thus exactly the same tale as the external: 
_ Peter is the disciple whose reminiscences 
a and experience lie before us in the main 
body of Mark’s work. : 
Now as a whole Mark gives the impres- 
sion of being, what all tradition tells us 
_ he was, a faithful ‘interpreter ’ of another 
man’s ideas. He is simple, straight- 
forward, unversed in literary artifice, 


ordinate clauses and abundant repetition. 
and Luke, constructing a Gospel from 
_ heterogeneous sources, blending teaching 
and ive so as to produce a finished 


_ Greek in speech but native Jew in all. 
_ that lies behind speech, telling his story _ 
_ in the Old Testament manner with co- 


_He is no conscious historian like Matthew | press his own individuality; but the 
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record ? We have worked back to the 
eye-witness, and an eye-witness who was 
of all the disciples the one best placed to 
tell us about Jesus, for he was the first 
and closest friend among them all. No 
doubt something must be allowed, at 
every new stage of the transmission, for 
some element of loss in the process. We 
would rather have had Peter’s story direct 
from his own pen: but we have it in a form 
which, so far as analysis can tell us, has 
suffered comparatively little blurring of 
the sharpness of the outlines. And of 
Peter in turn all that we know goes to 
reassure us that what we have is a vivid 
and straightforward story of a real ex- 
perience. He extenuates nothing: his 
ventures of faith and his failures, his slow 
apprehension and his steady growth of 
response to the Master’s patient training, 
are all set down side by side. 

Peter was not creative like Paul “and 
John. He was the Rock on which the 
Church was built, just because he was the 
prototype of tradition. If we compare 
his “memoirs ’ with those of John, we find 
indeed that they share some characteristic 
traits, the sort of things that give the im- 
pression of being told at first-hand, as 
against the other two evangelists: but — 
John wrote a generation later, his purview 
is more or less limited to Jerusalem, and 
above all he is not so much a chronicler as S % 
an interpreter of facts, not so much an 
historian as a theologian, not only re- 
ceptive but creative. Hisinsightintothe =~ 
meaning of the story issupreme; theyears, 
that have passed have but deepened it; = 
but his memory is an old man’s memory, 
now strangely precise, correcting all three Ga 
Synoptic accounts as to the relation of 
the Last Supper to the Passover, now, as 
strangely off the lines of literal fact, fy) 
Peter’s mind was narrower in its ran; 
but it was extraordinarily tenacious. © 
tells his own experiences; he does not 


dividuality is one which transforms i 
on the model of a human friend w. 


1.] THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK 
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were seed that took long to germinate in 
his slowly moving mind; but the words 
were the Master’s, and it is to St. Peter’s 
record, as set down by St. Mark, that we 
owe the most direct and literal transcript 
for posterity of the Life that has changed 
for all subsequent ages the course of the 
world’s history. 

[For analysis of the Gospel see notes at 
Tis etd, SLA Ee VL 24, VLU eet, 
RO s2 N46 XT 2, XE, 20, eX 1Veety 
XIV. 12, XV. 1, XV. 47.] 

In all difficult passages reference should 
be made to the parallel passages, if any, 
in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 


I. 1-13. The Good News of Jesus as 
Messiah and Son of God; the Preparatory 
Mission of John the Baptist ; the Prepara- 
tion of Jesus for His Ministry—John 
preaches_a baptism of repentance as a 
' preliminary to the coming of One greater 

than himself who would baptize with the 
Holy Ghost. With the baptism of Jesus 
John’s function is fulfilled: the Prophet 
makes way for Him to whom the Father 
bears witness, ‘ Thou art my Only Son.’ 
1-4. The construction of these four 
verses is difficult at first sight, but the 
clue to the true interpretation lies in 
recognition of the fact that * and * are 
parenthetical—in an English text they 
should be placed within brackets—so that 
1 and 4 should be taken together: ‘ the 
beginning of the Good News of Jesus... . 
was John the Baptist’s preaching of a 
baptism of repentance.’ The Greek verb 
translated ‘came’ in RV can equally 
well be rendered ‘ was.’ Grammar, sense, 
Mark’s fondness for parentheses, and the 
authority of the Greek Fathers, combine 
to recommend this solution of the diffi- 
culty. Only thus do we get good gram- 
mar, for the noun then has its verb, and 
good sense, for John’s baptism was a real 
‘ beginning of the Gospel.’ message. And 
the authority of ancient \exegetes, like 
Origen and Basil, is of special value in the 
matter of understanding unpunctuated 
'Greek MSS.: see e.g. on 71%. Finally, 
_ parentheses are common in Mark. and 
(since ancient MSS. were devoid of such 
typographical expedients as brackets or 
dashes) are liable, especially if the paren- 
theses are long, to mislead scribes and 
interpreters: see, for instance, even the 
_brief parenthesis in 2116, Here the 


_ Old Test. quotations, reinforcing the first 


statement of Mark’s Gospel, serve to link 


_ on the New Dispensation with the Old. 


_ 1. The Fourth Evangelist, whose know- 
- ledge of Mark is certain and obvious, also 
opens with ‘the beginning’ and with the 


60 


mission of the Baptist: but to him ‘ the 
beginning’ is not the Baptist’s mission, 
but the eternal pre-existence of the 
Word, 

the Gospel, more literally the good 
news: and it is in this literal sense only 
that Mark, who is specially fond of the 
word, uses it. So, too, when one or other 
written Gospel was entitled ‘the good 
news according to Mark’ or ‘ according 
to Matthew,’ the good news was still a 
single thing, the good news about Jesus 
Christ as told by Mark or Matthew. But 
very soon it became customary to talk, 
just we as do, of the ‘ Gospels,’ that is, 
the different embodiments in writing of 
the good news, though in strictness the 
good news was one and only one. It is 
not likely that the plural use ‘Gospels’ 
goes back to the ist century: but it is 
quite possible that when the later evan- 
gelists wrote there was already a ten- 


dency to think of the good news or Gospel ~ 


as something written, and that may be 


‘the reason why Matthew and Luke always 


omit or modify Mark’s phrase‘ the Gospel.’ 
See Mk 1 1418, 3 14, 8 85, 79 29 73:10 yy 9 

of Jesus Christ ‘the Son of God: that 
s, ‘about Jesus (as) Messiah (Christ) and 
Son of God.’ The words are an epitome of 
St. Mark’s Gospel: St. Peter’s confession, 
“ Thou art the Messiah,’ is the culmination 
of the first half of it, and it is more than 
likely that the Lost Ending (see below, 
p. 1240) contained a parallel confession of 
the Divine Sonship, for the indications of 
the remainder of the Gospel point in the 


direction of some such climax. The Father © 


proclaims the Sonship in 111; the evil 
spirits recognize the Son of God, 31"; 
once and again, as the story draws to its 
close, our Lord in His teaching and con- 
versation challenges the same recognition 
from. men—the Son of Man shall come 
“in the glory of his Father,’ 8 **; He whom 
the husbandmen in the parable put to 
death is the Son and heir, 12 ®* 7; the son 
of David is also Lord of David, 12% 37; 
Messiah is Son of the Blessed, 14 *. That 
Jesus is Son of God is therefore as integral 
a part of the * good news’ according | to 
Mark as that He is Messiah; and“so on 
a priovt grounds there is the best reason 
for supposing the words ‘Son of God’ 
in 1 to be genuine. The evidence for 
omitting them, indicated in the margin of 
RV, shrinks, in fact, on examination to 
very small proportions. Most of the 
Fathers alleged for omission are simply — 


<¥ 
eer 


comparing the openings of the different __ 


Gospels, and cite the fewest words that — — . 


will serve to identify the Gospel meant. 
And the two 2 porate matdenseas that 


t 
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(i. 


remain, Origen and the codex Sinaiticus, 
are perhaps not two witnesses but one: the 
codex is, not improbably, nothing else 
than a copy on vellum of the Greek 
papyrus rolls that Origen brought with 
him from Alexandria to Palestine. Our 
oldest and best witnesses, including B 
(Vaticanus) and D (codex Beze), retain 
the words: it was no doubt by accident 
that they dropped out from some Alexan- 
drian MS. of the late 2nd or early 3rd 
century, and in the case of Sacred Names, 
which would be abbreviated to a couple 
of letters apiece, accidental omission was 
easy enough. Note how nearly this sum- 
mary of our earliest Gospel corresponds 
to the symbol, found in many of the 
earliest Christian sepulchral inscriptions, 
of a fish; the fish being chosen as con- 
sisting in Greek (ichthys) of the initial 
letters of the five words ‘ Jesus Christ 
Son of God Saviour.’ 

2. in Isaiah the prophet RV rightly: 
‘in the Prophets’ of AV is an ancient 
attempt to get rid of the difficulty that 
of the two quotations which follow only 
the second is from Isaiah (40%), while 
the first is from Mal31. Either, then, 


“ Mark added the first as an afterthought 


in the margin, or he drew both from an 
early collection of testimonia (i.e. Old 
Testament passages bearing on the suc- 
cessive features of the Gospel story) in 
which the reference to Isaiah had got mis- 
placed; or he may even have made the 
slip himself. Mark perhaps did not know 
his Greek Bible as well as either Matthew 
or Luke: except here, he never cites it 
outside the record of our Lord’s words. 
3. Make ye ready the way of the Lord: 
Jehovah, that is to say, comes in the 
mission of Jesus Christ. : 
. John . . . who baptized. Rather 
John the Baptizer: Mark, alone among 


_ New Testament writers, uses a phrase 


which goes back behind the familiar ‘John 
the Baptist ’—one among many indica- 
tions of his primitive date and outlook. 
So also 6 14 25, 

baptism of repentance or change of 


- mind (see on 1 '*): so of Christian baptism, 
 Ac2**, ‘repent and be baptized.’ 


The 


‘repentance is warranted by the pre- 
liminary confession of sins (°). 

-unto remission of sins RV: unfortun- 
ately obscuring the connexion with the 
language of the Creed, ‘ baptism for the 
remission of sins.’ John’s baptism, then, 


‘and fire’); 


5. in the river Jofdan: Mark, on the 
first mention of Jordan, explains for his 
Roman and Gentile readers that Jordan 
was a river. 

6. a leathern girdle about his loins: 
from the description of Elijah in 2 K 1 8, 
The words are omitted by some important 
MSS., and may have been brought in by 
scribes from Mt34, since Matthew is 
much more given than Mark to adducing 
illustrations from the Old Testament. 

8. I baptized you RV: wrongly, for in 
English this would mean that John had 
ceased to baptize. Here is one of the 
cases where the Greek aorist is not 
equivalent to the English past tense: 
another is 14, where to translate ‘I was 
well pleased’ would be ridiculous. AV 
better I have baptized. ; 

with the Holy Ghost: or, as there is 
no article here in the Greek, with Holy 
Spirit. The differentia, then, of Christian 
baptism is that it adds the gift of the 
Spirit. The phraserecurs in Ac 1 5, 11 18; 
in Acti ® it refers to the descent of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost (and that is 
presumably why the parallels in Matthew 
and Luke have here ‘ with holy Spirit 
in Ac1zr1® St. Peter is re- 
minded of the Lord’s words (in Ac 1°) 
by the descent of the Holy Spirit on 
Cornelius. But why is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit called ‘baptism’? Ob- 
viously (as I think) because it normally 
formed part of Christian baptism, being 
given after the baptismal immersion by 
the laying on of apostolic hands (Ac 19 ® °, 
8 15-17), In other words, ‘baptism with 
(the) Holy Spirit’ is what we call Con- 
firmation, which in apostolic and early 
times, if baptism was administered by or 
in the presence of an Apostle or Bishop, 
followed it immediately, and in any other 
case as soon as practicable. Baptism | 
with water, and Confirmation, were in fact 
two essential parts of a single Sacrament, 

9. Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee. 
St. Mark’s Gospel was, so far as we know, 
the first attempt at a Life of Christ: it 
was an answer, that is, to the demand 
of converts who wanted to know who 
and what manner of man He was whose 
teaching they had accepted, whose dis- 
ciples they now professed themselves to 
be, into whose society they had been > 
admitted as members. And the answer 
naturally takes the form of an autobio- 
graphy: Peter gives the record of his own. 
experiences of discipleship from his call 
by the Master to the (lost) appearance to 
him after the Resurrection. Here and 


| there, of course, the story has been filled) 
out, whether by the Apostle or the 
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Evangelist, from thé testimony of other 
witnesses, especially at the beginning and 
end of the Gospel. For the preaching of 
John, Peter’s own knowledge (Jn 1 414”), 
let alone common report, would have 
been enough; the events of the Baptism 
and Temptation Peter had received no 
doubt from our Lord’s own lips (see below, 
on ! and !1).. So much summary ‘was 
needed as an introduction to the account 
of our Lord’s public ministry and of His 
disciple’s experience. Anything more 
was alien to the purpose of the Gospel: 
and therefore nothing more is given. The 
Gospels of Mark and John are the records 
of individual testimony, and so Peter and 
John confine themselves to the subject- 
matter of which they had personal know- 
ledge. But the two Gospels that followed 
Mark’s were not written, as we have them, 
by actual witnesses, and depending on 
others they naturally extend their his- 
torical investigations further back, and 
in St. Luke’s case, with the Acts, further 
forward as well. That St. Mark’s Gospel 
; contains then no record of our Lord’s 
Birth, Childhood, and early life is a 
f necessary consequence of its plan and 
purpose. No argument whatever can be 
drawn from its silence as to any events 
concerned with them. Our Lord came 
‘from Nazareth of Galilee’ to commence 
‘His public work, and therewith to enter 
_ the sphere of Peter’s experience: that is all 
that had to be said. 
in the Jordan RV, with margin ‘into.’ 
»\'. “In is correct (so AV): one of the most 
obvious characteristics of Mark’s ver- 
- nacular, non-literary Greek is ‘the use of 
the preposition ‘into’ where classical 
Greek demanded the preposition ‘in’ 
ey (cf. 1 3*). Modern Greek has gone beyond 
Mark and has dropped the latter alto- 
Mie erepnens | 
eur 10. straightway. The persistent use 
of this phrase (so, for instance, 1 1 1% 2% 


‘in Sti Mark’s Gospel. One may con- 
a jecture_ that it goes back to St. Peter’s 
_ vivid way, accompanied perhaps with some 
dramatic gesture, of telling the Gospel 
story to his converts: to some extent the 
other Evangelists replace it by the word 
-“behold,’ which Mark never employs in 
narrative. Perhaps too something may 
be meant to be suggested of the strain 
and pressure of our. Lord’s work during 
the days of His Ministry. 
the § saw the heavens rent asunder and 
he Spirit... 


Seer that the sepeadt Bh the 


= 


_ » - Bte28,,28, 29, 42,43) is the oddest »mannerism 


| agape, 


| That is to say, in Mark | 
th Baptism is related entirely as our | 
own experience. There is nothing | 


Spirit was seen, or the Voice from heaven 
heard, by any but our Lord Himself. At 
the Transfiguration, on the other hand, 
the Voice was addressed to the three 


Apostles (97): ‘ This is... hear him,’ 
not ‘ Thou art . . . in thee...’ 
11. my beloved Son. Rather My 


Only Son. Nearly all expositors, apart 
from the great Dutch scholar Daniel 
Heinsius in the first half of the 17th 
century, have gone wrong (as it seems to 
me) by not paying sufficient attention to 
the meaning of the word agapetos in 
classical and Septuagint usage. Agape, 
love, is practically a creation of the 
‘Christian Church, for though it is spo- 
radically found in the LXX, it does not 
appear in classical Greek at all. The 
verb, and the verbal adjective agapetos, - 
are both classical, but ‘ to love,’ ‘ beloved,’ 
is not their proper meaning. Agapetos is 
‘that with which one must be content,’ 
and so technically ‘that of which one 
has no more than one,’ and in particular 
“an only’ son or daughter. So Aristotle 
in the Ethics ‘speaks of the duty of a 
wealthy man to spend largely on the 
banquet at the coming of age of an 
agapetos or only son: and in the Rhetoric, 
summarizing the kind of arguments 
barristers would employ on behalf of their 
clients, he emphasizes the distinction, 
in the case of those who have lost an eye, 
between the man who has another eye 
left and the man who had lost one already 
—‘other men have one eye left, and | 
one-eyed men, though they have lost 
something, have not lost everything: my 
client is deprived of his agafetos,’ i.e. 
his only remaining eye. So also in the 
LXX: ‘ thy son, thine only son’ of Isaac 
in Gen 22 * 1% 16 is again agapetos in the _ 
Greek (and no passage of the LXX is 
more likely than this, in conjunction with _ 
Ps 2’, to lie behind the thought of those — 
who rendered into Greek the Voice at the _ 


Baptism); or again in the Prophets, 

(Am 8; Jer6°°; Zech 12*°), mourning 
‘for an only son.’ The same meaning is 
natural, “one only son,’ in the Parable of 


the Wicked Husbandmen (see Mk 12°), > 
No doubt this use of agapetos quickly gave AS 
way, with the large use of agape in 
Christian circles, to the more obvious’ 
meaning of an apparent derivative of 
‘beloved.’ But there are traces _ vie 

here and there in the Old Latin version, 
both of the New Testament and ofthe Old 
Testament, of the survival of a knowledge _ 
of the original meaning of the phrase 
‘only son’; and Athanasius appe 
‘ those ‘skilled in pete) idioms ” ar 


that the meaning ‘ only Son’ is here the 

true one. Once more Greek Fathers are 

right against more modern tradition. 

13. Satan. Greek-speaking Christians 
took over from the original Christians of 
Palestine certain Aramaic words. or 
phrases, especially those of liturgical use, 
like Amen, Abba=Father (Mk 14 °6; 
Rom 8 !5), Marana tha, ‘ Come, Lord 
Jesus’ (1 Cor 16 22: cf. Rev 22 20) -) and 
personal names of angels and evil spirits, 
Michael, Gabriel, Satan. Most of these 
dropped out in time, and Greek equiva- 
lents soon took their place. It is one of 
the archaic features of St. Mark that he 
retains them to a larger extent than do 

~ the other Gospels. Thus he always uses 
‘Satan’ (3 75 26 415, 833) never.‘ the 
devil’ or ‘the evil one.’ See too on 14 **. 
ministered : i.e. to His bodily need, as 
of the holy women in 15 *, and cf. 1°. 
Matthew places the ministry of the angels 
at the end of the forty days, but the 
parallelism of the. clauses here, ‘ was being 
tempted . . . was with the beasts... 
were ministering’ indicates that Mark 
meant either during the whole forty 
days or possibly at the beginning of it— 
compare the story of Elijah’s forty days’ 
fast in t K 195 ff. 

14. The Ministry, first half: The Good 
News .of Jesus as Messiah (r1 14-8 %), 
(I) The Ministry of Power: Jesus ad- 
dresses His message to His countrymen 
at large, teaching with authority and 
demonstrating His power over sin and 

-disease by- casting out evil spirits and 
healing the sick (1 14-3 1”). 

Now. So both AV and RV, rightly: 
_ for according to the true reading the 
. paragraph does not begin with Mark’s 
almost invariable ‘and,’ but—with the 
alternative Greek particle, which in Mat- 
thew and Luke and in Greek writers 
generally is that ordinarily used for 
transition, though Mark only so uses it 
to note some large new departure in 
his narrative (7 *4, 10 37, 141). 
emphasizes the commencement of the 
_ public ministry. - Her 
was delivered up RV: a literal rendering 
_ of the Greek. But Mark meant, and his 

_ teaders would have understood him to 

mean, ‘ delivered into prison.’ An English 


. 


x _ reader would not necessarily understand 


the connotation of the word: arrested 


as put in prison’). Mark does not 
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or imprisoned is therefore better (AV 
Pit Sow: Ss ; + 7 


_ but_perhaps we lose something in E 


p @f the wordie¢ > fridin tytn. ytd 
(| . the gospel: that is, the goo 


beliefs about the character and mission 
of Jesus / 

the Gospel of God RV, and if this is 
correct it means ‘the good news from 
God,’ ‘sent by God,’ and is a point of con- 
tact (there are not wanting other such 
points in Mark) with Pauline phraseology. 
AV follows another and easier reading, 
almost as well supported, ‘ the Gospel of 
the Kingdom of God.’ 

the Kingdom of God is at hand. The 
expectation of ‘a good time coming’ 
has been ineradicable in the hearts of 
men: Hope still lay at the bottom of 
Pandora's box, according to the Greek 
myth, when all other gifts and blessings 
had taken flight from human life: 
Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue testifies to the 
same hope in the pagan world of the time. 
Among the Jews especially, since the age 
of the later Prophets and still more from : 
the date of the Maccabees, there had grown 
up an eager looking for the ‘ consolation of 
Israel’ and ‘redemption of Jerusalem’ 
(Lk 2 ® 88) in a heavenly kingdom estab- © 
lished on earth, in which righteousness 
should be vindicated and the Holy God: 
reign over His holy people. More and 
more had this hope in religious circles 
become spiritualized: portions, for in- 


_ Stance, of the (composite) book of Enoch 


approximate closely to some elements of — 
the New Testament idea of the Kingdom ‘ 
—in particular the Kingdom is there con- s 
ceived as definitely Messianic, that is, as 
ruled over by God’s anointed vicegerent. 
Jesus then came to set up this Kingdom 
of God upon earth, and to be Himself its 
Head as God’s representative. That His 
followers called Him their King seems to 
follow from the language of the accounts 
of the Triumphal Entry on Palm Sunday, —_—/ 
and of the Trial and Crucifixion: compare 
too Ac 17’, ‘another King, even Jesus,’ ue 
as well as the early Acts of the Martyrs, 
which supplement the Imperial or Con- 
sular dating with‘ regnante autem Christo 
Iesu domino nostro...’ or the like. 
But though the Kingdom had thus _ 
come, it was.also to come, and Christians 
are still praying ‘Thy Kingdom come,’ — 
for it cannot be established in its com- _ 
pleteness till all nations are gathered into 


it and evil finally overthrown, so that God 


repent: literally ‘change your mind 
and so always in classical Greek; in later 
and in Christian Greek with the dded 
sense ‘in the direction of repen 


by the obscuring of the original 


> 
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the coming of the Messianic Kingdom 
with Jesus the Messiah. 

16. passing along: 
matically “as he. . 
was passing along. 

the sea of Galilee or in John ‘the 
sea of Tiberias’: always called ‘sea’ 
by the local patriotism of the three 
Palestinian evangelists, but by Luke “the 
lake’ (51 ‘lake of Gennesaret ’). 

Simon and Andrew the brother of 
Simon : see on 2°, 

19. James and ‘John. Always in Mark 
Mie this + order ’i(719?\* 4:27 i4:9%, gia ro 24s 
13 *, 14 °%): and itis natural to conclude 
that James is named first as the elder. 
Luke, writing in the light of later his- 
tory, gives on occasions the preference to 
the historically more important brother 
(Lk 8 *4, 9 8; Ac 148): in Mk 1?9, 327,.5 3? 
John is ‘brother of James,’ but in Ac 12? 
James is “ brother of John.’ 

the boat .. . the nets. So rendered, 
the implication in English would be that 
James and John were in Simon’s boat 
and were mending the common stock of 
nets. One of the first rules that the 
beginner in the classical languages is 
taught, is that in them the possessive 
pronoun is habitually omitted, while 
with us it is necessarily expressed. We 
‘must therefore translate im their boat 
and with AV (here and in 4) their nets. 
So ‘ the hands’ are regularly used in the 
-Greek for ‘his hands,’ ‘their hands,’ 
“your hands; é.9.°6:°57 279 4%; 

‘with the hired servants gives perhaps 
a slightly wrong impression: ‘ with his 
men’ is what is meant. In adding this 
detail, St. Peter did not intend to em- 
phasize, though no doubt he implies, 
Zebedee’s social standing; if it is more 
than just a pictorial touch, it is meant to 
suggest that the sons did not abandon 
their father to deal with the work 
alone. 

21. they go: cf.*° ‘when they were 
come out of the synagogue, they came . 
Mark is specially fond of the plural in 
recording the movements of Jesus and 
His disciples, while Matthew and Luke 
_ tend to replace it by the singular. Why ? 
Because St. Peter ‘told the story auto- 
.. biographically, ‘we go,’ ‘ when we were 
come out,’ and so on, while Matthew and 
Luke write not as actors in the events, but 
_as biographers, concentrating attention 
on the figure of the Master (see Mk 5 }+ 38, 
6 53, bas 8 22. 9 14, 30, aoe Io 32, o5% tr 1-12 15, 
ata "14 18. 22, 26, aa) Sin vall "these pas- 
Y, sages Mark’s third person plural may be 
reasonably understood as representing a 
; first Bprecr plural of Peter’s discourses. 


AV more idio- 
Translate as he 


54 


More often than not, the parallels in 
Matthew and Luke either omit the plural 
verbs altogether or replace them by a 
verb in the singular. 

he entered into the synagogue and 
taught. Our Lord, and His Apostles 
after Him in the first age of the Church, 
regularly attended the worship of the 
local synagogue—went to church, as we 
should say—every Saturday. To show 
the sort of way in which He might be 
invited to address the congregation, see 
ikea tt eAC ges 

22. as having authority and not as the 
scribes. ‘Scribes’ (i.e. ‘legal experts,’ 
‘interpreters ’) judged as to the meaning 


of doubtful points in the Law: they quoted - 


the opinions of eminent Rabbis as to what 
might be lawfully done or what might 
not. But our Lord said, This is right or 
wrong; He did not reject the authority 
of the Law, but He spoke as having 
authority from God to enunciate and 
enforce the principles that underlay the 
Law, and to carry them on into a new 
expression and a more complete corre- 
spondence with the Will of God in the 
coming Kingdom. ‘ Ye have heard that 
it was said to them ofoldtime ... But 
I say unto you...’ 

24. Jesus of Nazareth. Literally the 
Nazarene. Mark, writing for Gentile 
readers, always uses the Greek (and 
Roman) adjective for ‘a man of Nazareth’ 
(10 47, 14 ®’, 16°). It is presumably from 
his Gospel that this form—rather than 
the alternative form, commoner in the 
New Testament, ‘ Nazorzan ’—became 
established in Greek and Latin (and so 
in English) Christian usage. 

art thou come to destroy us? In the 
absence of punctuation in the MSS., and 
in the absence, characteristic of Mark’s 
Greek, of any particle defining the sense, 
it is impossible, except from the context, 
to say whether this clause is meant to 
be a question (so AV and RV), or (as I 
rather think) a statement of fact. Seea 
similar case in 16°, and the note there. 
For other groups of three disjointed 
clauses, beginning with = interrogation, 
in Mark, cf. 1-27.27, 1 

the Holy One of nae So St. Peter 
in Jn6°®. Both there and here it ap- 
pears to be equivalent of the Christ or 
Anointed One. In 3 ™ the unclean spirits 
advance to the further a ee 
of ‘ the Son of God.’ ! 


25. Hold thy - peace. Literally ‘ be 


muzzled ’: an instance of Mark’s effective. ; 


use of the language of the common people 


(it recurs in 4 **), and much more striking __ 
in Greek than i in gages since our er 


- ‘ - 
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ual use of metaphorical language is quite 
alien from the genius of Greek. 

27. A new teaching ! with authority he 
commandeth ... Luke (4°**) apparently, 
like AV and RV, understood Mark as in- 
tending ‘ with authority’ and ‘ he com- 
mandeth’ to be taken together. But in 
faceof1**, ‘hetaught as having authority,’ 
it seems more natural to take ‘ with 
authority’ in connexion with the pre- 
ceding words, ‘a new teaching with 
authority.” The newness of the teaching 
consisted for its hearers primarily in the 
fact that it was authoritative in form: 
its authority was now guaranteed by the 
submission of the unclean spirits. 

28. into all the region of Galilee round 
about. The true rendering seems to lie 
midway between this,’ which limits the 
Greek phrase too much, and AV ‘the 
region round about Galilee,’ which cer- 
tainly extends it too much. Perhaps the 
whole Galilean district or neighbourhood. 
SER TEAS S| 768: 

29. they came into the house of Simon 
and Andrew with James and John. An 
awkward phrase, which only becomes 
really intelligible when we put it back 
into the mouth of St. Peter: ‘we came 
into our house with James and John.’ So 
in '* “he saw me and Andrew my brother.’ 

31. took her by the hand. In some of 
His cures our Lord is recorded by Mark 
to have healed by word alone (21, 35, 
to 5?); in some by touch alone (here and 
Pt A2*5)\-some=by both (54% 7.2%:54). 
Perhaps if-the accounts were fuller, we 
should have found that normally He made 
use both of the word and the sacramental 
act. Seenote on 6 5. 

32. at even, when the sun did set. 
It is characteristic of Mark’s redundant 
style to describe the same thing in two 

ways. Sometimes an additional shade of 


_ meaning may be given in the second 


clause: thus here it may be suggested that 
the Sabbath (1 *4) was over, and the most 


scrupulous might bring out their sick; 


or in 14%, ‘ to-day, in this night,’ some 
extra precision is attached to the date. 
More often the double phrase is nearly or 
entirely pleonastic: so in the next few 
verses: 1 *5‘in the morning a great while 
before day,’ ‘went out and departed,’ 


1 ** ‘the leprosy departed and he was 


made clean,’ 1 *° ‘ to publish it much and 
_ to spread abroad the matter.’ 1 
Matthew and Luke tend to abbreviate at 
such points, and to retain only one or 
other of the double phrases: to some 
extent the scribes of Mark fell under a 


similar temptation; see notes on 1 *,- 


38,-12°*9: and cf. also 2%. : 
b Tee 7 « A ~ 


Naturally 


z eat sks, Gas 


33. the whole city was gathered to~« 
gether at the door. That is to say, a 
definite occasion is in view: in other words, 
from *! to 54 is the account of events on 
one and the same day, perhaps the first 
Sabbath after the call of the Apostles. 

34. many that were sick . .. many 
devils. Mark does not mean to imply 
that not ‘all that were sick’ of #2 were 
healed: though neither does he affirm, 
as do Matthew and Luke, that -all were 
in fact healed. There is a_ certain 
heightening between Mark on the one 
hand, and Matthew and Luke on the other, 
of the miraculous element: see below on 
the story of Jairus’s daughter (5 **), and 
on the ministry at Nazareth (65), We 
can therefore be the more confident that 
in Mark’s Gospel we have the plain un- 
exaggerated record of an eye-witness who 
tried to relate the facts just as he had 
experienced them. ; 

because they knew him (1 *4, 31), 
Even the witness of the evil spirits had 
its value, as arresting attention and 
challenging to reflection about Jesus. But 
it was only valid, as the evidence from 
the miracles was only valid, up to that 
point: our Lord wanted men to think 
for themselves, and to believe in Him 
because of the claim which His whole 
teaching and character and, personality 
made on them. 

RV’s marginal addition ‘ to be Christ’ 
is a good example of the extent to which 
even the best MSS. succumb to the tempta- 
tion of supplementing the text of Mark 
from parallel passages in Matthew and 
Luke (here from Lk 4*). 

36. Simon and they that were with 
him. Possibly still only the three called 
with him, Andrew, James, and John: 
more probably a larger group inter- 
mediate between the first four and the 
‘many disciples’ of 2 }5, 


38. the next towns (AV and RV). 
- Rather ‘ the neighbouring country towns’: 


Mark uses a rare word, literally ‘ village- 
cities,’ intermediate between ordinary 
villages and a big town like Capernaum. 

came I forth: that is, from Capernaum, 
chatty 
quarters, and from it He made mis- 


sionary excursions through Galilee, re-_ 


turning always to it, 21,3%*,5™ (6%), 
and probably 71: not till 7°4 does He 
definitely move away beyond the Galilean 


district. Mark does not mean (though _ 
Luke so interprets him, 4 4%) ‘came forth _ 
from God,’ a Johannine phrase (Jn 8 *, 


13 *) quite alien alike from the straight- 


forward literalness of Mark’s style and — 


~ 


from the stage reached by our Lord’s 


Capernaum was our Lord’s head-. 
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self-disclosure at this part of the 
Gospel. 

39. he went into their synagogues .. . 
preaching, RV wrongly: AV rightly he 
preached {more literally was preaching] in 
theiy synagogues. The reading followed 
by RV is an attempt to regularize the 
use of the preposition “ into,’ which Mark 
often uses for ‘in.’ 
Jordan.’ 

40. and kneeling down to him: 
a characteristically Marcan redundancy 
(after ‘ beseeching him’), omitted, whether 

_ because it was redundant or because it 
expressed a rather violent emotion, by 
some good MSS. of Mark here, and by 
Matthew and Luke in copying Mk ro !’. 
We must remember that the Jews did not 
kneel but stood in prayer (1: *°). 

41. being moved with compassion. 
Read; with codex Beze and two Old 
Latin MSS., being moved with anger: for 
(1) it is inconceivable that any scribe 
should have substituted ‘anger’ for 
‘compassion,’ while the converse is intel- 
ligible enough; (2) the word mistranslated 
‘strictly’ [margin ‘sternly ’], ‘charged 
him ’ in 4%, and ‘ murmured against her ’ 
in 14°, means literally ‘to snort with 
anger‘ (see Souter’s Pocket Lexicon to 
the Greek New Testament, s.v. ‘to groan,’ 
‘to express indignant displeasure’); 

' . (3) Matthew and Luke, who otherwise 
follow Mark in this episode rather closely, 

have nothing parallel either to the verb 

. of 4 or to that of 4°, and the motive for 

omission at both points is doubtless the 

_ same, namely the avoidance of anything 

_ which clashed with the portrait of Jesus as 


the second Christian generation tended: 


to picture Him. Compare 3°, where 

Mark’s ‘with anger’ disappears from the 

other two accounts. 
any) Why, then, was our Lord angry? The 
answer must probably be found in the 
__ leper’s words in *°, “If thou wilt, thou 
be Cansteg 273) tes bo doubts of His power 
_ our Lord was very tender (9 2% 7°): the 
_ leper had no doubt of His power, but was 
oe uncertain of His will, to heal. Now to 
acknowledge His power but doubt His 
good-will, was in germ the same temper 
as that of the scribes from Jerusalem, 
who admitted His power but denied 
that it came from God. So if Jesus could, 
but would not, heal, His mission could 
t come from, the: all-merciful God; 
then the leper regarded Him as a 


price, our Lord may well have been 
ae 9 such a pind ents Sis 


See note on 1 9 ‘inthe ’ 


| meaning His human spirit, as in 8 1 (and 


nder-worker, exercising His power at 


\ than His pal oe uae 2 


= 
Gi 
A 
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same phrase in 61 and 13%, in both of 
which places AV renders ‘ for a testimony 
against them.’ The cure of the leper 
would be a sign to the priests that a new 


‘and beneficent power was present in their 


midst, and if they either neglected the 
sign, or wilfully referred a good work to 
an evil origin, would be a ‘ testimony 
against them.’ 

45. into a city RV: margin and AV 
into the city. The reference is certainly 
to Capernaum: the article is omitted in 
the Greek, just as we omit it in talking 
of going ‘ up to town,’ meaning London, 
or as an Eton boy talks of going ‘ down 
town’ to Windsor. By a similar idiom 
‘in [the] house’ of 21! means simply 
‘indoors.’ 

desert places: rather perhaps the 
open country. There was no _ desert, 
strictly speaking, on the Seg side of the 
lake. 

II. 2. he spake the aed We cannot 
easily distinguish in our language the 
ordinary Greek word for ‘to say’ or 
‘ speak,’ and the less common word used, 
here and frequently elsewhere by Mark, 
which rather indicates informal and 
familiar converse. ‘Talked’ is some- 
times the best equivalent for it. 

the word: that is, ‘the message’ of 
the good news. ‘To preach the Word,’ 
‘the ministry of the Word ’ are phrases so 
ingrained in Christian language that it is 
difficult to realize that at first it was a 
special and technical password,:so to 
say, aS much so as ‘the Way’ or ‘the 
Brethren ’ (cf. 4 14%), 

4. uncovered the roof: that is, mounted 
by the external stair to the flat house- 
top (cf..13 1°) and from there made a hole 
through. 

the bed, literally ‘ pallet’ or ‘shake-" 
down ’: Mark, whose Greek is that of the 
common people, uses a non-literary word, 


which passed also into vernacular Latinas . 


grabatus. It was something that could bik, 
be easily carried about gl6 5S» p jn 5 85. GA 
Ac 51%), 

5. See on 1°, 3 

7. one, even God RV: AV God See Metis 
tightly, and so the phrase should be 
rendered (against both our versions) . 
in 10 18, 5 ie 

8. perceiving in his spirit : equivalent ee 
to ‘ perceiving in himself’ (5 °°), .‘ spirit’ . 


cf. 14 38): but neither Matihem,t nor Luke 5 
repeats this use. Hine 

_g. Whether is easier... . Ne 
is more characteristic of. our I 
method of teaching as recorded b 
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or answering question by question: 
e.g. 27°, 3%8, ro 18 rr 2% 30 12 35. Not all 
these questions admitted of immediate 
answer: their point was to provoke 
searchings of heart. 

Io. the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins. ‘The Son of man: 
is in Mark the normal phrase used by our 
Lord in reference to Himself from the 
confession at Casarea Philippi onwards: 
before that central moment only here and 
2*8. It cannot be simply equivalent to 
Messiah, or our Lord could not have asked 
His disciples ‘Whom do ye say that I 
the Son of man am” in 8 27-2, But still 
less can it be simply equivalent to ‘a 
son of man,’ or the claim to forgive sins 
as a son of man would have been rightly 
held to be preposterous. Clearly in this 
passage it connotes one who though Man 
has definite authority and mission from 
God. And if that authority includes the 
forgiveness of sins in the earthly sphere, 
then the commission entrusted to Jesus 
was different in kind, and not merely in 
degree, from the commission of any 
prophet. Our Lord, that is to say, is 
already, in this first stage of His Ministry, 
challenging the attention of men with 
the assertion of some quite unique claim. 
In substance, that means the claim to 
be God’s special representative for the 
establishment of His Kingdom on earth: 
that is, to be Messiah. In terms, it takes 
the form of an insistent demand that those 
to whom He speaks should face the prob- 
lem who and what He must be who can 
claim to forgive sins, and can so far estab- 
lish His claim that He can cure a paralytic 
for his faith with a command to rise and 
walk. If He could do this, then they had 
in the end two alternatives to choose be- 
tween, either that His power to heal came 
from God or that it came from Beelzebub. 


If it came from God, as He asserted, then” 
_the presumption followed that His further 
claim in the moral sphere was also valid; 
. for God would not have given the power 


to do mighty works to one who made a 
claim which if not true was blasphemous. 


_ His hearers were not prepared to choose 


definitely either alternative. But they 
accepted the fact of the cure, and ‘ glorified 


_ God’ (12) for it as for something beyond 


an 


whether they would advance further 


: 


sea side: that ‘is, of course, 


the range of their experience. They had 


taken the first step: and perhaps our Lord | manner. 


use of the indirect for the direct inter- bee Ue, 
| rogative, and we ought to translate simply Ny 
Why eateth He? The same use recurs 


e road on which He was leading 


ut Mark, the ‘sea of Galilee.’ | in 
eae). gest 


® 
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14. Levi the son of Alpheus. Not 
mentioned again in Mark, and therefore 
apparently not identified by Mark (or 
by Lk 5 *’), as he is in the parallel story 
in Mt 9°, with the Matthew who occurs 
in the list of the Twelve (318). On the 
other hand, as this Levi is the only 
disciple whose call is mentioned by name 
besides the four chief Apostles, it is 
reasonable to conjecture that he too be- 
came one of the Twelve, and he was pre- 
sumably brother of ‘ James the son of 
Alpheus.’ See further on the list of the 
Twelve (3 1*1%), 

at the place of toll RV, ‘at the 
receipt of custom’ AV. Better perhaps 
in the custom-house. Capernaum was 
on the Great Road from Mesopotamia to 
Egypt, so that much merchandise would 
pass through it. 

15. as he sat at meat. Our Lord did - 
not disdain social intercourse, even when, 
as on this occasion, the company was 
large and mixed:~-cf.Mk14?=Jn12?; 

Lk 7 6, rr 8% 38 p41 712, 

publicans and sinners. ‘ Publicans’ 
(our rendering is derived from the Latin 
publicani) were civil servants in the em- 
ploy of the government: but what is | 
meant by ‘sinners’? We must exclude 
the technical sense of ‘ Gentiles ’—which 
is certainly the meaning in 14 *! (cf. 10 38), 
as in Gal 21*—if only because, had our 
Lord eaten with Gentiles from the be- 
ginning of His Ministry, St. Peter could 
not have held the language of Ac 10 28. 
We must exclude also the other technical 
sense of Lk 7 *’, which there is nothing at == 
all in the phrase or the context to suggest % 
here. Probably it covers any who did 
not come up to the Pharisaic standard 
of observance of the Law. Its modern 
counterpart might be ‘non-churchgoers.. 

for there were many, and they fol- = 
lowed him. ‘Many publicans’or‘many 
disciples’? Undoubtedly the latter: it 
is the first time that Mark has used, 
the word ‘disciples,’ and he means to 
call attention to the fact that ‘ Simon > ok 
and his companions’ of 1° have now 
grown into a body of ‘disciples’— 
‘learners’ at the feet of a ‘master’. or 


. 
> 
‘ 


16. He eateth RV 


in 9" and 9%; in both cases RV text 
ype mene CN 
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makes the clause a statement, AV with 
RVm rightly a question. It has to be 
recognized that Mark did not write clas- 
sical or literary Greek, and it is useless to 
try and translate him as though he did. 
This particular usage recurs in other Greek 
Christian writers of a non-literary type, 
such as Barnabas and Hermas. 

17. I came not to call the righteous, 
‘but sinners: rather not to call righteous 
men but sinful men: My ministry is 
directed to just such people as you think 
outsiders, rather than to those who are 
confident that, because they have scrupu- 
lously observed all the external details of 
the Law, they have attained righteousness. 
‘As touching the righteousness which is 
in the Law, blameless’ (Phil 3 °). 

18. were fasting RV rightly: it was 
a fast-day, that is to say, perhaps only 
one of the weekly fasts (Lk 18 1”), but we 
cannot tell. they came: not John’s 
disciples, nor those of the Pharisees, but 
‘people came.’ Mark is fond of this 
_impersonal plural: see on 3 #1. 

19. the sons of the bride-chamber : 

'-as we should say, ‘ the groomsmen.’ 

20. in that day RV rightly. it is 
more than likely that the Pascha, that is, 
the annual commemoration of the Resur- 
rection with a fast immediately pre- 
ceding it, was when Mark wrote already 
in regular use in the Christian communi- 
ties. Tertullian definitely connects the 
Paschal fast with the Gospel saying: 
“those days they hold to be marked out 
for fasts ‘‘in which the bridegroom was 
taken away.’ Probably the earliest 
custom of this fast confined it to a single 
day preceding the Easter festival; and this 
would account for the singular in Mark. 
If this verse was spoken by our Lord in 
this connexion and on this occasion, it is 
the earliest anticipation of the Passion. 
We cannot dogmatize on such a matter: 
but there is no other indication that at 
this stage of the Ministry the End was 
definitely before His mind. It is possible 

' therefore that the qualification of }® by 2° 
is due to St. Peter, perhaps on the basis 


of other later words of Christ. 


_ 21, 22. The connexion of thought with 
19 appears to be that the Kingdom, of 
which our Lord’s mission was to announce 
_ the coming, must have its own principles 
and its own rules, so entirely was it to 
supersede the existing Jewish polity. In 


_ pne sense Christianity was a development, : 


in anotherit wasarevolution. Our Lord’s 
teaching contained both elements: the 
kingdom of heaven is like the householder 
_ who brings out of his treasure things new 


and old. In Matthew’s Gospel we have 


\ 


emphasis on the fulfilment of the old in 
the new: in Mark’s record of Peter’s 
preaching to Gentile Christians at Rome 
we have the stress on the incompatibility 
of Judaism and Christianity, on the 
bursting of the ancient bottles by the 
seething of the new wine. 

21. that which should fill it up: 
literally ‘the fulness,’ a word only used 
by Mark here and of the fragments that 
filled the baskets in 6 4% and 8°. In all 
three cases ‘complement’ expresses the 
exact sense. 

22. they put: if the preceding clause 
is bracketed as a parenthesis, no insertion 
such as ‘ they put’ is necessary. 

23. to pluck the ears of corn: it was 
therefore towards harvest-time, April to 
June. As there is no reason to doubt that 
the order of events in Mark is in substance 
chronological, we have here a first spring, 
in 6 3® ‘upon the green grass’ (cf. Jn 6* 
‘the passover was at hand’) a second 
spring, and at the final passover a third 
spring: it follows that according to Mark 
the Ministry extended over some two 
years. With this result the three pass- 
overs in Jn (238, 64, 121) tally exactly. 
The Gospel of Luke, taken by itself, might 
suggest, and in ancient times perhaps did 
suggest, a Ministry of only one year (Lk 
g 1, 419): but the more precise evidence 
of Mark and John seems decisive. 

24. why do they on the sabbath day 
that which is not lawful? The Mosaic 
Law, more liberal than some modern 
enactments im pari materia, allowed the 
passer-by to take toll as he walked of ripe 
grapes or ears of standing corn (Dt 23 4-*°), 
But the rule of Sabbath rest overrode 
even the necessities of harvest-time, and 
reaping on the Sabbath was forbidden 
(Ex 344). Now, argued the Pharisaic 
interpreters—on the system of ‘ setting 


a hedge to the Law ’—plucking ears of . 


corn is a sort of reaping, and is therefore 
unlawful on the Sabbath. 

25. Our Lord in answer cites a case 
where a rule of the Law as to the shew- 
bread, confining the use of it to the 
priests (Lev 24 °), was broken for sufficient 
cause by David (1S 21%): and He 


goes on to get behind the rule to the 


principle underlying it. Even so funda- 
mental a rule as that of the Sabbath was 
not an end in itself, but was intended 


by a hk 
: o. Hig 
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pe ie 4 


Both in the case of His disciples and in the _ 
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sufferer in case of danger to life: where | 
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case of David, the higher law was that of 
man’s necessary bodily needs. See further 
illustrations of this in 3 %, 7 1°12, 

26. when Abiathar was high priest. 
According to our Old Testament text 
(1 S 21 ') not Abiathar but Ahimelech his 
father was high priest at the time. It 
may be a case of a variant in the Old 
Testament tradition: it may be a pure 
slip of memory on the part of the evangel- 
ist (cf. Mk 1r*). That Matthew and Luke 
agree in omitting the note of time is not 
in the least likely to be due to their de- 
tection of the supposed mistake: it is 
habitual with both of them to leave out 
everything, including details of time and 
place, that seemed superfluous. 

which it is not lawful to eat save for 
the priests. Probably not part of our 
Lord’s words, but a parenthesis inserted 
after Mark’s manner to supply to his 
Roman readers the information necessary 
to enable them to see the point of the 
analogy. 

28. so that the Son of man is Lord 
even of the. sabbath. ‘So that’ RV: 
AV better ‘Therefore’: better still per- 
haps Thus. If the institution of the 
Sabbath was given for man’s good, then 
the Man whom God had sent to be 
the instrument of setting up His visible 
kingdom upon earth and establishing His 
reign of righteousness, man’s highest good, 
must needs have authority over the 
means and methods by which that good 
is to be attained. Note that in all our 
Lord’s references to the Decalogue (7 ??, 
to 19, 12 29-31 and parallels in Matthew and 
Luke) the Fourth Commandment is never 
even by implication cited or alluded to. 
It is, in fact, set aside for Christians. 

even of the sabbath. If this is the 
right rendering, the idea is that the 
Sabbath is the most fundamental element 
of all the Old Testament legislation. But 
if we translate ‘ of the Sabbath also,’ we 
may rather refer back to the previous 
mention of the ‘Son of Man’ and of His 
‘authority to remit sins’ (21°). 

III. 2. And they watched him. Tak- 
ing this with °, it looks as though the 


whole episode was arranged by the 


Pharisees, whose prejudices had already 
on two occasions been aroused against 
our Lord (2 }® 4), as a test case, in order 


that if He publicly violated their rules. 
_ of what might lawfully be done on the 
_ Sabbath, they might proceed to consider 


the taking of definite measures against 


‘Him. The distinction drawn by the 


Rabbis appears to have been that on the 
Sabbath relief might only be given to a 


(uit. 


no prejudicial consequences would follow 
on delay, the cure must be postponed. 
As in 2 *° our Lord takes the matter back 
to the fundamental purposes of the 
Sabbath. Was the doing of a good act 
inconsistent with those purposes or no ? 

4. to do good or to do harm? To 
save a life or to kill? It is over-subtle 
to see in the double form of these questions 
a reference to the evil intent which the 
Pharisees had in their minds against our 
Lord: the antithesis is rather between 
commission and omission—not to do a 
good act when you can is in effect to do 
ill; not to save life when the opportunity 
offers is really to kill. 

5. at the hardening of their heart 
RV: AV ‘hardness,’ with the marginal 
alternative blindness. The correspond- 
ing verb occurs also in 6 *, 817, in both 
cases of the inability of the Apostles 
to grasp the significance of miraculous 
deeds of our Lord, and both our versions 
render on each occasion ‘ hardened.’ 
But ‘hardness of heart’ is quite out of 
place in regard to the attitude of the 
disciples. They were ‘slow of heart’: 
they showed no quickness of spiritual 
apprehension: they learnt only line by 
line, and little by little: they were not 
responsive, they were unintelligent and 
stupid—Mark’s Gospel especially em- 
phasizes this defect of the Apostles—but 
that: is a different thing from moral 
‘hardness,’ the result of wilful shutting 
out of the truth. Jerome, the greatest 
of all translators of the Bible, rightly gives 
cecitatem, ‘ blindness.’ 
son’s conclusive note in his Commentary on 
Ephesians, 41*. Here, then, what grieves 
our Lord is the stupidity of any interpre- 
tation of the Divine Law which results 
in the discouragement of good actions, as 
though the Author of all good could 
possibly have meant to forbid the doing 
of good. 


6. It must of course be remembered | 


that even St. Peter was not a first-hand 
authority for the proceedings of our Lord’s 
opponents in the same sense as he was 


for our Lord’s own sayings and doings. | 


He could only judge from hearsay and 
by results: and he may perhaps in this 


instance, with the close of the Gospel 
story in view, have over-emphasized the 


See J. A. Robin- . 


a) 


hostile intention of the opposition to our _ 


Lord. It is clear, however, that we have 


come to the point when the religious 


leaders of the people in Galilee definitely 
reject the appeal and the claim of Jesus. 
It is the first overt sign of the failure of 
His mission. The Pharisees, good men 


in the main, who as a school of thought — 


1.) 


had done great service to the cause of 

religion among the Jews by maintaining 

the sacred traditions of Israel against the 

infiltration of a paganizing culture, and 

by spiritualizing at the same time the 

Jew’s hopes and expectations of the future, 

had experienced the common fate of 

so many religious movements when the 

original glow has died away into a mono- 

tonous repetition of shibboleths which 

have no longer any spiritual reality. It is 

fair to balance the impression of them 

which the Gospels leave on us by the 

qualifying testimony of the Acts and 

St. Paul. They were throughout much 

nearer to the Christian point of view 

than were the Sadducees. But they had 

in our Lord’s time quite lost the sense of 

proportion: and the sense of proportion 

is for theologians of all times and all 

countries the most valuable thing, and 

the thing most easily lost. The ‘mint and 

anise and cummin’ of the observance of 

the smallest details of the Law, and of 

. their own interpretations of the Law, 

: had come to mean more to them than 

the things for which the whole Old Testa- 

ment stood, ‘judgement and mercy and 

faith.’ Soin spite of the large measure of 

agreement between their religious ideas 

and those which were embodied in the 

teaching of our Lord, they reject His 

message. To them the Sabbath—the ob- 

servance of which had of course been one 

of the tests of a faithful Jew in the persecu- 

_ tion of Antiochus Epiphanes—was not 

only itself an-articulus stantis aut cadentis 

 ecclesie@, but had come to be fenced about 

with a multitude of explanatory rules, all 

' of which acquired similar sanctity with 

the original institution: and because our 

Lord seemed to them to profane the 

_ Sabbath, they ally themselves with the 

other Jewish party in Galilee (there were 

_ practically no Sadducees outside Jeru- 

salem), and held a common meeting with 

_ them (the same noun as in 15 1) to com- 

_ pass measures for putting an end to His 

_ work (see 186b).. 

____ straightway with the Herodians took 

counsel RV. Quite impossible as Eng- 

_ lish: no doubt it is the order of the Greek, 

but no two languages, not even Greek 

and Latin, have the same rules for the 

_ order of words: render therefore with AV 
took counsel with the Herodians. |: 

_ Herodians : only mentioned in the New 


both times in conjunction with the 
Pharisees. Hevodiani,.a formation like 


whose sons Herod Antipas still ruled 


1 
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Testament here and 12 13(=Mt 221%), 


should be, so to say, dragooned into 
the dynasty of Herod the Great; of | - Wea ‘os 


Galilee and Herod Philip Iturea and 
Trachonitis (Lk3!)—that is, except Judza, 
which was under direct Roman rule after 
A.D. 6, the whole of Jewish Palestine. 
The Pharisees, a party independent of the 
government, joined forces with the govern- 
ment party in order that the secular power 
might be called in’ to deal with Jesus. 
Herod might be more willing tkan a 
Roman governor to imprison or put to 
death a recalcitrant Jew whose activities 
the religious leaders wished to suppress. 

7. he withdrew, from the oppositzon 
which was being organized against Him 
in Capernaum, to the lake-side somewhere 
away from the town (cf. Mt 10 %). 

a great multitude from Galilee fol- 
lowed : and from Judza, and from Jeru- 
salem, and from Idumza, and beyond 
Jordan, and about Tyre and Sidon RV. 
‘ Followed ’ (with the stop after it) should 
be omitted: the true text of Mark enumer- 
ates in a single group the constituent 
parts of the‘ great multitude.’ Obviously 
a not inconsiderable period has elapsed 
since the commencement of the Ministry, 
to allow time for the spread of our Lord’s 
fame to these districts outside, some of 
them a long way from, Galilee. Except 
Idumeza, all the districts named were 
actually visited later on by our Lord: 
Tyre (7 *4), Tyre and Sidon (7 *4), Judza 
and beyond Jordan (101), Jerusalem 
(76957): 

Ir. whensoever they beheld him RV: 
AV better when they saw him, for 
the Greek particle here used, though it | 
properly means ‘whenever,’ in Marcan ~ 
usage ordinarily means ‘ when.’ In four- 
teen cases out of twenty repeated action 
is quite excluded (good examples are 
9°, 13 14,1475), and RV itself translates 
“when ’: for 11 1°, which really falls into 
the same category, see ad Joc.: in most of 5 
the remaining five cases, ‘ when’ suits as ; 
well as or better than ‘whenever.’ So 
here: though more than one occurrence sy 
is implied, there is no sort of suggestion __ 
of the idea ‘ as often as.’ siodg 99 ia 

11. Thou art the Son of God. As _ 
the introductory section of the Gospel 
contained at its close the Witness of the 
Father to the Sonship of Jesus, so this 
first section of the Ministry ends with the 
witness of the powers ofevil. Itremained 
only that man should come to the realiza- 
tion of the same truth: Mark’s Gospel is 
the description of the slow processes by 
which the Apostles arrived at it. Butit — 
was not our Lord’s purpose that men — 


by the example of unclean spirits. 
witness was to remain unpublis. 
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fell down before him. Here and in 5 ¢ 
the attitude of prostration on the part of 
the spirits, the acknowledgement of, the 
presence of a superior power, corresponds 
to the confession ‘ Son of God.’ 

III. 13-VIII. 30. The Ministry of Jesus, 
second section (see on 1 1): the separa- 
tion of a small company of disciples to be 
the special companions of Jesus and His 
assistants in His missionary work: the 
result of their training is the confession 
of His Messiahship. 

Our Lord’s appeal to His people as a 
whole had failed, at least in so far that 
their religious leaders had seen its im- 
plications and had rejected it, though the 
multitude lent Him still a willing ear. 
But the multitude, while they acknow- 
ledged Him as a prophet, still showed no 
signs of rising to a completer recognition. 
And therefore our Lord finds Himself 
compelled, while still continuing His 
popular mission, and indeed extending it 
through His new associates, to choose 
from among His disciples a small number 
of those whom He judged most fit to 
Teceive a more intensive training, and 
most capable of responding to it and of 
Tising to a true apprehension of His 
message and Himself. 

- 13. the mountain RV, and it is true 
that the definite article is present in 
Greek. But for all that AV a mountain 
is a better rendering, for it gives the right 

~ sense. Mark in fact does not mean a 
particular mountain: ‘the mountain’ 
here is not the same as ‘ the mountain ’ of 

_ 5 or 6 46 on the other side of the lake: 
he just means ‘the hill-country,’ ‘the 
hills,’ as opposed to the,lake-side of 3’. 

calleth unto him whom he himself 
would: and they went unto him. And 

he appointed twelve. Mark does not 


mean that Jesus made a preliminary 


choice of a number of disciples, and then 
reduced them further to twelve: with his 


{tu 


this verse its place at the end of the Greek 
sentence shows that it cannot be as em- 
phatic as ‘ he himself,’ 

16-19, The list of the Twelve is given 
in four books of the New Testament: 
Mk 3 16; Mt 102; Lk6 14; Ac 133, Natur- 
ally the lists given in Luke and Acts are 
(apart from the substitution of Matthias 
for Judas) identical. And for eleven out 
of the twelve names all our lists tally: 
what is unexpected and disconcerting is 
the large. measure of variation about 
the twelfth. Where the two Lucan lists 
read ‘ Judas (son or brother) of James,’ 
Mark has Thaddeus with a variant 
Lebbzus, and in Matthew the authorities 
are divided between Lebbeus, Thaddeus, ' 
and ‘ Lebbeeus who was surnamed Thad- 
deus.’ The third Matthean reading is 
obviously a later combination of the two 
earlier readings ‘ Lebbeus’ and ‘ Thad- 
deus’: we are. left therefore in both 
Matthew and Mark with these two vari- | 
ants. Three further points are to be 
noted which mzy help us to a decision. 
(1) Mk 14 ?° ‘ Judas Iscariot the one of 
the twelve’ may perhaps mean (see note 
ad loc.) to distinguish the traitor from the 
Judas who was not of the Twelve. 
(2) Mk2"4 suggests (see ad loc.) that 
‘ Levi the son of Alpheus’ would be one 
of the Twelve, yet not identical with 
Matthew. (3) Early Christian tradition 
spoke of Thaddeus (in connection with 
the story of Abgar of Edessa, cf. Eusebius, - 
Hist, Eccl., i, 13) not as one of the Twelve, 
but as one of the Seventy. Now, if we 
could identify Levi with Lebbzus (Origen, ' 
contva Celsum, i, 62, speaks of ‘ Lebes’ 
the publican, and- seems to make the 
identification in question), we might solve , 


most of the difficulties by readingin Mark - 


‘James the son of Alphzeus and. Lebbeus,’ — 
Levitheson of Alphzeus being thus named 
among the Twelve immediately after his 


(presumably elder) brother James. The 


alternative seems to be the accidental _ 


usual fondness for redundancy of ex- f ; 
omission in Mark (or in an early copy of © 


pression, he says the same thing in two 
ways, adding on the.second occasion the 
exact number. 
he himself RV: AV He. As in 3%, 
we have to do with a Greek word which 
RV renders according to its classical 
use, AV according to English idiom. 
_ The truth is that in Mark’s degenerate | 
_ Greek many words have lost something 
-- of their full meaning, and this among 


derive) of one name: and in fact the — 


lately discovered 5th century MS. of the, ; a 
Gospels known as W does omit both the _ eat 


Jn 14 connects the name Cephas (the 

original Aramaic form of Petros, ‘ the eae 

| stone ’) with the call of Simon, Mt 16%* aay 

_ apparently with the confession ‘Thou art ~~ 

imon, — ae 
defi. 


rendering (1 8, 5 4°, 6 4”, 8 8, r4 44), and in 
Ten dus 


a. d 
to. enote ‘1 ¢ 


II1.] 


appointment of St. Peter as first among 
the Twelve, for he always uses ‘ Simon’ 
up to this point, and always uses ‘ Peter ’ 
afterwards. The one exception, 14 *’ ‘ he 
saith to Peter, Simon, sleepest thou ?’ 
is no real exception, for our Lord is never 
recorded as addressing the Apostle by 
any but his original name (Mt 16 1’, 17 *; 
Lk 22 *1;) Jn 2115-1647), save in Lik 22 *4, 

18. Simon the Cananzan (RV rightly, 
both in Mark and Matthew): that is ‘ the 
zealot,’ as Lk 6 translates it. He had 
belonged to the party of ‘the ‘ zealots,’ or 
nationalists at all costs, like the Fascisti 
of Italy. 

21. his friends, but AVm ‘his kins- 
men’: the one too vague, the other too 
definite; the Greek is equivalent to the 
schoolboy phrase ‘ his people.’ 

for they said, He is beside himself. 
Who ‘said’? Not his family: it is 
another_of Mark’s impersonal plurals 
(see 2 18), and here the distinction is all- 
important: the common talk of Caper- 
naum reaches the ears of the family at 
Nazareth, and they hurry down to look 
into matters on the spot. Good examples 
of this use are 2 18, 3 92, 5 35, 6 14 (see note 


' there), 10? (see note), 141 (see note), 


1477. It is especially common in the 
form “they were saying,’ and the best 


~way of rendering the phrase is often to 


turn it into an English passive, as indeed 
Luke not infrequently does in the Greek. 

22. the scribes which came down from 
Jerusalem. Probably the first step of 
the local scribes and Pharisees when they 
determined to take measures against our 
Lord (3%) was to send for support to 
headquarters at Jerusalem (cf. 71). The 
emissaries from Jerusalem at once proceed 


to bring things, theologically speaking, 


to a head. The facts, they found, were 
undeniable: incurable diseases had been 
cured, evil spirits had been cast out: a 
new power was at work, and either its 


‘source was good—and, God being the only 


_ source of good, Jesus was therefore a pro- 


_phet sent from God—or its source was evil. 


_ They did not shrink from the alternative. 


— devils. 


Beelzebub . . . the prince of the 
All Greek and all early Latin 
authorities give Beelzebul: our versions 


derive their ‘ Beelzebub’ from the Vul- 


gate, and Jerome altered the original 
form to ‘ Beelzebub ’ because he referred 
the name, no doubt rightly, to 2 K 1 * 6, 
where the Hebrew has Baal-zebub, ‘God 


_ Of flies.’ Whether the change to -zebul 


< 


meant a change in meaning is at best 


_. doubtful, 


23. in parables. not in the strict 


_ sense of ‘comparison’ or ‘illustrative | 
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eal 


story,’ as 4%, etc., but as we should say 
‘in figurative language,’ as 777. 

27. Jesus had invaded the dominion of 
the ‘strong man’ and despoiled him 
of the men whom he had enslaved. In 
doing this, He had shown Himself stronger 
than the strong, and master of Satan. 

28. blasphemies. The Greek word 
means properly ‘ slanders ’’ and is so used 
in 7 2: but in the next verse and in 2’, 
14 ®4, it is used in the technical Jewish 
sense that it bears with us, of speaking 
evil not against men, but against God. 
Here it is not so easy to say: Lk 127° 
contrasts ‘ blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost’ with ‘speaking a word against 
the Son of Man,’ and if ‘ against the Son of 
Man’ is the original form of the saying 
rather than Mark’s ‘ to the sons of men,’ . 
then ‘ blasphemies’ against Him would 
naturally mean ‘ slanders,’ and the word 
must be used with a different connotation 
in the two verses. 

29. blaspheme against the Holy Spirit 
is to attribute what you know in your 
heart and conscience to be good deeds 
to any other source than the prompting 
of the Spirit of the Holy God. To say 
that good is evil and evil good, when you 
know that it is not, is the one unforgiv- 
able sin. To deny Christ, to call Him 
a fanatic or a self-deceiver or a lunatic, 
all these things will be forgiven to those 
who are expressing their honest convic-’ 
tions; to deny the presence of moral good- 
ness when you have been trained, as the 
Law trained the Jew—and a fortiori as 
the Christian dispensation has trained 
the Christian—to know what it is, is a far 
worse thing. Persecutors do not neces- 
sarily incur this censure: but too many of 
them, Christian as well as Jewish and 
Pagan, may have done so. 

hath never forgiveness: more liter- 
ally ‘hath not forgiveness for ever.’ 
Important authorities, Greek and Latin, 
omit the words ‘ for ever,’ and they may 
have been originally a marginal gloss on 
the difficult phrase that follows. 

guilty of an eternal sin RV: AV ‘in 
danger of eternal damnation.’ The first 
word, thus variously rendered in our 
versions, meant in classical Greek ‘ liable 
to,’ though sometimes, as time went on, 
it came to be equivalent to ‘ guilty’: 
Mark only uses it elsewhere in 14 ® 
‘liable to death,’ i.e guilty of the charge 
laid against him, a charge to which the 
death-penalty was attached. The RV 


phrase has too much finality about it:) 


but it is not easy to suggest a better; 


perhaps ‘under the burden of’: Matthew — ss 
_ and Luke found the same difficulty as we 
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-_ 


fv. 


do, and both omit. ‘Eternal sin’: the 
underlying thought may be ‘a sin of the 
world to come,’ i.e. a sin beyond the range 
of the Son of Man’s ‘ authority on earth 
to forgive sins’ (2 !°). 

31. And there came his mother and 
his brethren. It is over-subtle to sup- 
pose that the interval between ™ and 3! 
is meant to cover the interval between 
leaving Nazareth and arriving at Caper- 
naum. Rather, the allusion to the 
popular idea that He was ‘ beside Him- 
self’ leads Mark at once to the graver 
assertion about Him that He ‘had an 
unclean spirit’: and after speaking of 
that, he reverts to the visit of His family. 

33. Who is my mother and my 
brethren? There is no reason at all to 
represent the Mother of Jesus as inimical 
on Mark’s showing to His mission. She 
heard the common report about Him, and 
with a mother’s anxiety she thought that 
Over-work was the cause, and came, 
escorted by His ‘ brethren’ (see on 6%), 
to take Him, by the pressure of a parent’s 
authority, home to rest. But His work 
had to be done at all costs, and not even 
a mother may interfere with the call that 
comes to a man for his work in life. And 
in the new society of the disciples, they 
who have left all for Christ’s sake and the 
Gospel’s will find not only other human 
relationships but ‘ mothers ’ as well (10 *°), 

IV. 1. sat in the sea: it is not sur- 
prising that neither Matthew nor Luke 
retain this naive description of Mark’s, 
and it would perhaps be permissible to 
render ‘ embarked in a boat and sat there 
on the sea.’ ; 

2. in parables. The parables in our 
Lord’s teaching as recorded by Mark are 
lessons to be learnt from some familiar 
event in the life of men in the world 
around. The parables are normally in- 
tended to emphasize one point, and one 
only: the accessories are necessary to the 


story if it is to be life-like, but at best are | 


subordinate in the application. Thus in 
the parable of the Sower the essential idea 
is that the seed is all good, but that for 
its development everything depends on 
the ground on which it falls: possibly our 
Lord points to some sower within view, 
to birds at work, or to stones and weeds 
in different corners of the field that is 
being sown, but these are just illustrative 
details. The lesson is that the Gospel 


- is offered equally to all within whose 


reach it comes, but that all depends on 
the temper in which it is received. God 


_ cannot save men against their will. 
| 3. the sower RV: AV with English 
diom @ sower. Greek, having no in-— 
an J _! sue . e . 63 


definite article, is bound to use the de- 
finite article for a representative of a 
class. 

4-8. some ... other... other... 
others RV. rightly, if ungracefully. As 
told both in Matthew, who has four 
plurals, and Luke, who has four singulars, 
the parable gives a little bit the impression 
that the fruitful seed bore only a small 
proportion to the rest. Any such impres- 
sion is absent from the text of Mark, who 
has three singulars of the categories of 
unfruitful seed, and a plural, subdivided 
into three classes, of the fruitful seed, and 
there is therefore in his story no sugges- 
tion of disproportion between fruitful 
and unfruitful seed. 

8 (and 20). thirtyfold, sixtyfold, and 
a hundredfold RV, probably . rightly, 
taking the Greek word used with the 
respective numerals as the preposition 
‘in’=‘at the rate of.’ AV, with the 
Vulgate, taking it as the neuter of ‘ one,’ 
renders “some thirty and some sixty .. .’ 

Io. they that were about him with the 
twelve. The Twelve are already a sepa- 
rate group, but only gradually become the 
dominating or even exclusive company 
round Jesus: here we have a transitional 
state of things. 

II. is given the mystery: Matthew 
(true text) ‘is it given to know the 
mystery,’ Luke ‘is it given to know the 
mysteries.’ ‘The mystery’ (here only 
in the Gospels) is the secret reserved for 
the initiated, and the ‘mystery of the 
Kingdom ’ is the secret purpose of God 
from the beginning to found in Jesus a 
new Kingdom which should transform and 
supersede the Old Covenant; and that 
secret is now shared with those who are 
initiated into fellowship with Jesus, but 
hidden still from ‘ them that are without,’ 
The word was regularly used in the Greek 
of our Lord’s day: the ‘ mystery-religions ’ 
are those of which the. votaries were ad, 
mitted by a rite of initiation to a new 
knowledge, associated as a rule with a 


doctrine of redemption and salvation. - 
In Christian Greek it came to be appro- | 


priated, in the plural, to the sacraments, 
whether because the outward rites had 


an inward and hidden meaning, or be- — ae 


cause the rites themselves were hidden 
from all but the faithful: but this use of 


the word is later than the New Testament, — 


unto them that are without (cf. note on 
2 *1.22: both Matthew and Luke soften the 


phrase) ‘ all things are done in parables.’ 


To those not initiated into the’ centra} 


secret, the full message is not delivered, _ 
‘in parables,” . 
that is, teaching which it is not beyond 


They are given teaching 


\ i . 


av e*. 
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their power, if they are willing to take the 
trouble, to interpret and assimilate: but 
if they do not respond to that, the further 
stages must remain sealed to them. 

12. that seeing they may see, and not 
perceive ... lest haply they should turn 
again, and it ‘should be forgiven them. A 
difficult saying, and to some a rock of 
stumbling, so that it is suggested that it 
is a comment, and an unintelligent and 
mistaken comment, of the evangelist’s. 
For such a suggestion there is no ground 
save the a priori ground of reluctance to 
admit that the saying is our Lord’s: and 
though in the last resort ‘the spiritual 
man’ must ‘ judge all things,’ our first 
duty is to take the record as it stands—the 
Gospels are after all the only source of 
our knowledge of our Lord’s teaching— 
and see whether we cannot proceed some 
way at least towards understanding it. 
(1) The words are a quotation from Is 6 °: 
and (apart from the introductory verses 
of the Gospel) all Old Testament citations 
in Mark are made by our Lord Himself 


6 Io 6, pe 12 10, 26, 29, por I Ne 


(2) ‘ That’ (sat in order that’ ’), intro- 

ducing the citation, may fairly be taken 

to mean ‘ in order that the prophecy may 

be fulfilled.’ (3) The parallelism of ° 

‘Who hath ears to hear, let him hear’ 

with 12 ‘hearing they may hear, and not 

understand,’ Pie so close that the two 

phrases must obviously be understood in 

, felation to one another—the prophecy is 

; _ adduced as a commentary on the saying. 

» . Our Lord’s message, in order to fructify, 

requires a fruitful ground: it will fall 

barren unless there are willing ears to 

teceive it, and the parable itself implies 

that in numerous cases the word will find 
unresponsive hearts. 

Our Lord of course cannot mean, and 

_ there is no reason why a careful exegesis 

- should make Him out to mean, that God 

_ intended or desired that the Jewish people 

‘should reject the appeal of Jesus. But 

__ they had, in fact, proved in the main 


\ 


~ 


-umresponsive. Their leaders in Galilee 
had plotted His undoing, and those from 
ged Jerusalem had involved themselves in 
_____ the one irremissible sin. The multitude 
__ »were willing to take His benefits, His 
__ present wonderful cures, and any prospect 


of His future leadership of a political up- 
_ heaval, but they had not shown them- 
Fi a _ selves, apart from a small minority of fol- 
hoe lowers, willing to give anything in return. 

tS They must have the chance of hearing 
_ God’s message: so only could the great 


a eeeaine sine be beable between faith and ' 


cast its shadow over Him, and He feels 
that though they may see outwardly 
they will not in fact perceive, and though 
they may hear outwardly they will not 
make the effort to understand. After all, 
had not the Prophets foretold it all? 
Therefore somehow or another even this 
‘ great refusal ’ on the part of Israel must 
have its place in God’s eternal purpose. 
Chapters 10 and 11 of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans are the best comment on 
this verse and its problem, and in them 
assuredly the Apostle had ‘ the mind of 
Christ.’ 

14. the word, and again in 17: *°, 
above on 2 *. 

20. thirtyfold and sixtyfold and a 

hundredfold. The Fathers explain the 
different numbers as different classes, in 
order of excellence, in the Christian body. 
In early times the most usual interpreta- 
tion was to take ‘ thirty ’ of the mass of 
Christians, ‘ sixty’ of those who for the 
Gospel’s sake renounced marriage, and 
‘a hundred’ of the martyrs. That is to 
crystallize the distinctions too much: there 
are three numbers signifying different 
degrees of responsiveness to the Gospel 
as there are three types of failure, but 
they are not to be too closely pressed. 

21. the bushel, that is, the pan or 
measure containing a bushel—or rather, 
since the modius (the Latin word is trans- 
literated in the Greek) is much smaller 
than a bushel, a ‘peck’ or couple of 
gallons. 

22. nothing hid save that it should be 
manifested. The ultimate end of the 
‘ mystery of the Kingdom of God,’ which 
our Lord had so far imparted to His 
disciples only, was that it should be made 
known to all. It was not meant only for 
a chosen few: all: were to be invited to | 
initiation into this ‘mystery,’ and in so 
far as they refused, or did not show 
enough interest to respond actively to © 
the invitation, the Gospel of the Kingdom _ 
was a failure. Our Lord does not seem 
ever in terms to have indicated the 
supersession of the Jewish Church by a 
Gentile Church, but He used language 
which undoubtedly points in that direc- 
tion: and in view of His growing con- 
sciousness of His rejection by the chosen — 
people, there seems no reason at all to 
think that the evangelists have ascribed aes 
to Him language which He did not in © 
substance actually employ, acquiring — 
definiteness as the story of the Ministry. % 
develops (cf. 2 #1, 71%, 12°), de Te 

24. With what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured unto you: a proverbial sa’ 
ing used ‘by our Sains with, amon dit 


See 


, 
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and limited application in Mt 7 2, but ex- 
tended to a new meaning here by the 
addition ‘and more shall be given unto 
you.’ Itis those who listen to what they 
hear and apprehend it who will be intro- 
duced to higher knowledge: the measure 
ot their reception is the measure of further 
and further gifts. But those who do not 
employ the gifts they have will lose the 
capacity to do so, just as an organ of 
the body becomes atrophied by disuse. 
The Jew in whom God’s education by 
the Law and Prophets and the history of 
Israel had provoked no thirst for a higher 
knowledge lost all the advantage so far 
given him. 

26-29. A parable peculiar to Mark: 
Luke omits it entirely, Matthew replaces 
it by the parable of the Good Seed and 
the Tares (13 *49°), 

The point of the two short parables 
which now follow in Mark, the Seed grow- 
ing secretly and the grain of Mustard, 
is to describe two complementary char- 
acteristics of the fruitful seed, the multi- 
plication of which was the climax of 
the parable of the Sower—the first 
its secret growth in its early stages, 
followed by a steady and relentless ad- 
vance to its perfection; the other the con- 
trast of its tiny beginnings with the 
splendour of its maturity when every 
rival is dwarfed by the side of it. What- 
ever dressing minor details of a parable 
may have received in the recollections of 
St. Peter or in the setting down on paper 
by the evangelist, these ideas are the very 


point of the two similitudes, and therefore 
it does not seem easy to deny that our 


- so always St. Paul. 


Lord looked forward to the triumphant 
spread of His Church upon earth. 

27. night and day. -So Lk2 3’, ‘and 
The natural order 
is ‘ day and night ’: but as the Jews (and 


possibly the early Greeks) reckoned the ~ 
beginning of the twenty-four hours’ day 


from sunset, the order ‘night and day’ 


was less unnatural to them than it would 


be to us, 


29. is ripe. The marginal rendering 


in RV ‘alloweth’ is the only meaning of 


fe 
“ae 
2 


‘ 


which the Greek word is properly capable. 
30-32. Luke has this parable in another 


setting (131% 1*) and derived it from 
another source: Matthew combines the 
ether source with Mark’s version. The 
‘only important variation is that while 


_ofevenso much oftheanswerasisreached = 


in St, Peter's confession (8), 0) 
_ V. 1. into the country of the Gera- 


purpose of parabolic teaching: it is ele- 
mentary, in that one point can be taken 
at a time and its meaning digested; but 
its interpretation makes some demand 
on the intelligence and goodwill of the 
hearer, and therefore it isa test of capacity 
for further instruction. j 

34. he expounded all things. That 
is, ‘he interpreted’: ‘ giving preference 
over the multitudes to those who were 
eagerly desirous of his wisdom ’ (Origen, 
quoted by Swete). 

35. unto the other side: the east side 
of the lake, outside Galilee, where the 
country was wilder and, especially at the 
northern end opposite Capernaum, less 
thickly inhabited—more. suitable there- 
fore for rest and quiet (cf. 6 #4. 82), i 

36. they take him with them. Again 
the story in Mark is told from the point 
of view of Jesus’ companions. See on 1 2}, 

38. Master. The Greek word, ‘ Teacher,’ 
is the literal translation of the Aramaic 
“ Rabbi,’ which was doubtless the title 


by which the ‘disciples’ habitually 
addressed their ‘ Master.’ So in Mark 
‘Rabbi’ (9 5, 11 #1, 14 5), its © Greek 


equivalent here and 10%, 131, and (by 

our Lord of Himself) 1414. But neither 

Matthew nor Luke ever uses either the 

Aramaic or Greek word in direct address 

from disciples to our Lord—the only 

exception. is significant (Mt 26 4), by 

Judas Iscariot—for to the second Christian 

generation so common a form of address 

seemed inadequate from disciples to their 

Lord. The 4th Gospel habitually uses 

Rabbi, whether with or without the Greek” 

interpretation: another sign, not indeed of 

an earlier date, but of the preservation in Wn 

it of some more primitive traits than in ~ 

Matthew and Luke.” ey eran ht 2) 
carest thou not that we perish? -St. Oi 

Peter faithfully recollects, and Mark re- 


-peats, the naive remonstrances of the 


disciples where our Lord’s action or words ‘4 
seemed to them unreasonable (cf.5%4, 
6%”). By later writers like Matthew and — 


- Luke, to whom the Apostles had come to 


be, as Apostles, above criticism, all such _ ae ee 
language is dropped or modified. he he a 

40, 41. have ye not yet faith? ... ae 
Who then is this? Our Lord’s mighty vy 
works were, at least in part, challenges — ais 2 
to faith (cf. 8 ’-*): who must he be,who 
could so command the elements or feed = 
the multitudes?) And the Apostles on 
this occasion propound the problem toy eyo 
themselves. That was \the first stage: 
but they were still far fromadefinitegrasp _ 


my hipaa 
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senes, RV rightly. AV has ‘ Gadarenes ’ 
in Mark and Luke, ‘Gergesenes’ . in 
Matthew (Lk 8 **; Mt 8*8): RV ‘ Gada- 
renes ’ in Matthew, ‘ Gerasenes’ in Mark 
and Luke, with marginal variants in Luke 
‘Gergesenes’ and ‘Gadarenes.’ Both 
Gerasa and Gadara are well-known towns 
of the ‘ Decapolis’ (for which see on *°), 
but Gadara is six miles south-east from 
the south end of the lake, Gerasa thirty 
miles in the same direction. Gerasa at 
least is therefote out of the question as 
the scene of the event, yet it is almost 
certainly the true reading in Mark and 
Luke (it is given in both cases by the 
MSS. B D and the Old Latins): Matthew, 
probably from acquaintance with Pales- 
tinian geography, substitutes the much 
nearer town Gadara. Origen (and follow- 
ing him Jerome), with knowledge of all 
three readings, decides definitely for 
“ Gergesenes,’ stating that Gergesa was 
“an ancient city by the lake now called 
Tiberias, by which is a cliff overhanging 
the lake, from which they show that the 
swine were cast down by the devils.’ 
The reading Gergesa then originated from 
a suggestion of local patriotism, in the 
days when the sacred sites of the Gospels 
first began to be matter of discussion, 
perhaps about A.D. 200, and, being sup- 
ported by the great authority of Origen, 
made its way into texts influenced by him, 
such as codex Sinaiticus. It may not 
improbably be a true correction of an 
original error. Gerasa and Gergesa are 
so similar that either Peter or Mark may 
easily have made the confusion, especially 
as Gerasa was a town so large and im- 
portant (its ruins are at this moment 
about to be explored) that its name 
would be familiar. 

' 2-20. All possible difficulties seem con- 
centrated in this story of the demoniac. 
In every respect it stands by itself. Its 
setting is weird and solitary. It is unique 
in its phraseology (see notes on 7 ‘ Son of 
the Most High God,’ }® ‘the Lord’), 
unique in the command to the man 
healed to proclaim his cure to all and 
sundry, unique in the: number ‘a legion ’ 
attributed to the evil spirits, unique 
- above all in the strange episode of the 

herd of swine. No critic can presume 

to solve all the difficulties: certain con- 
siderations can be suggested, certain 

solutions can be put aside. . 

- In the first place, then, the story in its 
_main outlines must be accepted: it is not 

_ historical criticism, but subjective and 
_ arbitrary method, to take what we like 
_. in the Gospel record and reject what 
_ upsets our prepossessions. There was a 
, 


i} 


demoniac ‘possessed’ in an unusual 
degree: there was a remarkable cure at 
our Lord’s mere word : there was an access 
of sudden terror in a large herd of swine 
resulting in a wild rush down into the 
lake. So much at least seems sober fact. 

In the second place, the question whether 
the background of the story is Jewish or 
heathen has a real bearing on the problem. 
The ‘ Decapolis,’ as its very mame sug- 
gests, was a group of some ten Greek 
city-foundations, and the demoniac be- 
longed to the Decapolis (7°). Swine were 
of course an abomination to the Jews, as 
now to Mohammedans, and the presence 
of so large a herd of them would be in- 
conceivable in any fully Jewish district, 
and unlikely anywhere where Jews were 
predominant. The phrases ‘the Most 
High God’ and ‘the Lord’ are both 
normal in Jewish language, but the fact 
remains that neither is used elsewhere in 
Mark. The command to proclaim the 
cure, in contrast to the habitual insistence 
in other cases on silence, is more easily 
explained if the man’s associations were 
wholly alien to the sphere of our Lord’s 
Ministry. The balance of evidence, then, 
points strongly to Gentile surroundings. 

No one who has heard a missionary from 
Africa, equipped with all the presup- 
positions of European culture, testify te 
the reality of the presence and strength 
of the powers of evil when African 
heathenism is brought into contact with 
the message of Christ, can deal quite 
lightly with the possibility of a concen- 
tration of the ‘ legion ’ of “ unclean spirits,’ 
if this was really the occasion when our 
Lord first came in contact with the vast 
empire of heathenism that ringed the 
country of the chosen people. 

There remains of course the difficulty 
of the destruction of the swine: and it is 
a difficulty. That the herd was seized with 
a common instinct of terror and perished 
in consequence seems certain. It is another 
illustration of our changed attitude to 
the infallibility of the Bible record that 


we should like to think that Mark is in ~ 


error in connecting their destruction 
with anything said or willed by our Lord. 
Perhaps that is the true solution. We 


have not much direct evidence of our — 
Lord’s attitude to the animal creation. ~ 


Yet his references to beasts and birds and 
flowers are full of sympathy: not a sparrow 


falls to the ground without the Father, © 4 


and we cannot imagine Him asking with 
St. Paul, ‘Doth God care for oxen?’ He 


may indeed have shared with His fellow- 


countrymen an instinctive dislike of the _ 


e . 
pi a 


e Y 
a 


or a Be? 


| pig as a symbol of uncleanness—though __ 
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even that is difficult to think for us who 
reaiize that Christians may not call any 
meats common (Ac 10115), and our 
Lord Himself ‘ cleansed all meats’ (Mk 
7 ‘*)—and He did not shrink from the 
cursing of the fig-tree. But at least we 
may note that He only ‘suffered’ the 
entry of the ‘unclean spirits’ into the 
unclean animals: and it may be, in view 
of 5 °°, that the effort of putting out His 
power into the supreme struggle with 
evil forces for the possession of the de- 
moniac had exhausted His human spirit 
for the moment, so that He could not but 
‘suffer’ them. We are perhaps on surer 
ground in believing that the loss of the 
herd weighed as nothing in comparison 
with the rescue of one single human being. 

6. worshipped him: of the outward 

‘act, just as with the Roman soldiers in 
15 1°; the Greek word is used only in these 
two places in Mark. 

7: Jesus, thou Son of the Most High 
God: as in 31!, but with the addition of 
the name Jesus, and of the adjective ‘ Most 
High’ to God. ‘Most High’ as a title 
for God is common in the Old Testament, 
but is found only rarely in the New Testa- 
ment—outside Luke and Acts, only in 
Heb 71. In Ac 16!? it is used, as here, 
by one possessed with a spirit: ‘ these men 
are servants of the Most High God,’ and 
the phrase occurs on pagan inscriptions. 
Mark never puts it in the mouth of 4 Jew: 

contrast, e.g. 14 1 ‘ Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed ?’ Thus it seems 
here to be an indication of heathen 
language. 

torment me not: cf. 124 ‘ Thou art come 
to destroy us.’ 

9. Legion: from the Latin Jegio, which 


was not only current in transliterated . 


form in Greek, as here, but even in 
Aramaic as well. We have only to remind 
ourselves how many of our own military 
terms are of French origin: Imperial 
Rome and France set the model of 
organized standing armies for the ancient 


-and the modern world. A legion consisted - 


at full strength of 6,000 men, and so 
corresponded in numbers rather to a 
brigade than to a regiment. 

Io. he‘ besought him much that he 
would not send them out of the country. 
This and the preceding verse are a welter 
of confusion between singular and plural, 
‘but the parallel in Lk 8%! shows that 

_ the plural ‘them’ was what he read in 
_ Mark, and it is clearly the spirits who did 
not want to be expelled from their dis- 
_ trict. They had to give up thé man to 
our Lord’s power, but they were eager to 


- 


4in some territorial influence, were_ 


[V. 


it only over the animal creation. ‘That 
at least is the implication of the story as 
Mark recorded it for us. 

13. about two thousand. Mark is fond 
of numbers: St. Peter as he spoke to his 
converts visualized his experiences, and 
the numbers, here and elsewhere, are 
in keeping with the other details which 
are characteristic of Mark’s Gospel. 
Matthew and Luke (save where the num- 
bers enhance the wonder of our Lord’s 
miracles, as in the Feeding of the multi- 
tude) habitually omit numbers, especially 
where they are large (cf. Mk 6 *7, 14°: 
note that in these two instances John 
retains them). Matthew and Luke write 
as historians, and the rhetorical training 
of the time was adverse to such precision 
in historical writing. In’ this case, too, 
they may have thought the figure ex- 
aggerated: and in fact St. Peter’s estimate 
of the multitude in 64 is larger by a 
thousand than the estimate in the parallel 
account of what seems to be the same 
miracle (see note on 8%) in 8 9, 

17. they began to beseech him to 
depart from their borders, RV (AV 
“ coasts,’ and so too 7 *4, 101: ‘coasts’ is 
no doubt now misleading, but ‘ borders’ 
is hardly less so: in the plural, the only 
New Testament use, it means ‘ district ’ 
or ‘territory,’ like the Latin ‘fines’: see 
on 7 *1). We can hardly wonder: to them 
the cure of a mere maniac was of less 
importance than the security of their 
property. And our Lord at once con- 
sented: if they were-heathen, His mission 
was not primarily to them. Even the 
demoniac, perhaps just because he was 
not a Jew, is not allowed to accompany. 
Him, but is bidden to spread the news, of 
his cure, to be in facta sort of missionary, 
in his own heathen district—another 
indication that our Lord’s ultimate vision 
reached now beyond His immediate work — 
among His own people. 

19. the Lord: not found in Mark (apart 
from Old Testament quotations) either 

-of God, save 13°, where the Greek 
is, however, without the article, or of 
Christ, save 11 *, where see note. Here 
it certainly means God: but-the unusual 
phrase cannot be disconnected from the 
other unusual features of this first occa: 
sion of contact on our Lord’s part. with 
the heathen world. aN 
' 20. in the Decapolis: that is, in the 
Greek settlements, city-foundations of the 


Syria, for the most part east of Jordan, 
which fell under Jewish rule in the era __ 
of the Jewish conquests, and at the break- 


67 


times of the Greek Seleucid kings of ae i 


up of the dominions of Herod the Great- 
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fell to the share of his son Herod Philip: 
Philip ruled from his father’s death in 
4 B.C, till A.D. 34.° See on 3 °. 

22. one of the rulers of the synagogue, 
Jairus by name, In Lk 13 '* we read of 
‘the ruler of the synagogue,’ in Ac 13° 
of ‘the rulers of the synagogue’: the 
number doubtless depended on the size 
and importance of the place and the con- 
gregation, just as our churches’ and 
parishes differ in their staff from one 
another. The tuler’s name is given, we 
may suppose, because he belonged to that 
synagogue which was attended by our 
Lord and His Apostles when in Capernaum. 

23. My little daughter. The diminu- 
tive is peculiar to Mark (again in 7°), 
and was no doubt regarded by Matthew 
and Luke as non-literary, and below the 
dignity of history. Mark is fond of such 
formations: ‘ little girl’ in 5 41: 47, 6 2% 28, 
‘little sandals’ in 6%, ‘ little dogs’ and 
‘little morsels’ in 7 27 28, ‘ little fishes ’ in 
87, ‘little ear’ in 144’. Most of these words 
are late Greek and colloquial: Luke re- 
tains no one of them, Matthew sometimes 
retains, sometimes changes. Note that 
we owe to Mark all the four miracles of 
physical healing which our Lord is re- 
corded to have worked on women: Peter’s 
wife’s mother, Jairus’s daughter, the 
. woman with hemorrhage, and the Syro- 
pheenician woman’s daughter. 

made whole RV, with margin ‘ saved.’ 
AV ‘be healed.’ The Greek verb and 
nouns which very early came to be 
technical in Christian Greek for 
‘ saviour,’ and ‘ salvation ’’ meant origin- 
ally ‘save from death,’ ‘ preserver,’ and 
‘ deliverance,’ and in the medical writers 
‘recover,’ ‘recovery ’ of illness. In John 
(save only on the lips of the disciples, 
11 * of Lazarus, ’ if he has fallen asleep, he 
will recover’), in the Pauline Epistles, and 
largely in the Lucan books, we have the 


.. metaphorical sense—though no doubt 


that is derived from the other sense, i.e. 
‘preserved in the day of the Lord’s 
- judgement’: *: in the Synoptic Gospels, 
_ and sporadically in Acts (4 48)14.%; 

27 *® 31), the literal sense, but of all New 
_ Testament books most definitely in Mark. 
Once only, 10 2°‘ Who then can be saved?’ 
is the Pauline sense demanded, and as 
_ it is hardly probable that the disciples 
_ would at so early a date have been em- 
. ploying the language of “salvation,’ it is 


posible that that is a case of the influence 
» on Markof Paulineterms. Butnormally in 


‘Mark the verb (he does not use either of 


. miracles of peerren ye to cure’ 180 0 certainly 


“ save,’, 


. their master, and our Lord 


‘Milligan’ s Oi piste 3: eile 


29. plague | RV, with marginal note 
‘Gr. scourge.’ Mark alone in the New 
Testament uses the word absolutely of 
disease (3 1°, 5 2% 94): Luke once, but in 
combination with the ordinary word for 
sickness (721). Possibly it is one of 
Mark’s Latinisms, as a literal rendering 
of flagellum. 

30. that the power proceeding from 
him had gone forth RV: a _ pedantic 
rendering, from which common sense or 
instinct saved AV, that virtue had gone 
out of him. What Mark meant by his 
rather awkward phrase was presumably 
‘the issue of force from him’; but the 
Greek past participle enabled him to imply 
that the thing had happened and was not 
happening still. 

31. See note on 4%8. Here Matthew 
omits, and Luke modifies, the remon- 
strance of the disciples. 

36. not heeding the word spoken RV, 
with margin overhearing. The latter is 
of course right, for our Lord did ‘ heed 
the word spoken’ and answered it: and 
clearly Lk 8 5° so understood Mark. It 
may be that the Greek verb means in the 
LXX ‘to take no heed of,’ but Mark 
was not in the least a student of the 
LXX, quotes it on his own account only 
once (12%), and then makes a blunder © 
in his reference. It is much more to the 
point that the two first meanings given 
to the verb in Liddell and Scott are ‘ to 
hear accidentally,’ ‘to overhear,’ with 
accusative of the thing, and genitive of 
the person, overheard. Aristophanes, 
Plato, and Lucian are good enough 
authorities, and the sense is just what is 
wanted. The servants do not bawl out © 
their news, but give it semi-privately to 
“ overhears 
the message ’ as it is being delivered. 

37, 38. he suffered no man ‘to follow 
with him, save... And they come to 
the house: note that in Mark’s account 
the multitude is dismissed, not when they 
come to the house (as Lk 8 ®4), but before 
a start is made for the house. ‘ 

37. Peter and James and John. Here | 
first these three alone: perhaps they 
were acquainted with Jairus. Even 
among the Twelve a few ate chosen out | 
for closer intimacy (9 *, 13.5, 14 38). = 

39. the child is not dead, but sleepeth. a 
The Greek word here used for sleep is not — 
that used in Jn 11 1-14: the latter can be 


used, and is used both in- classical and — £ 


Christian Greek, of the sleep of death, . 
and from it is derived cemeterium, 
‘cemetery’; the former means natural 
sleep, and that only (cf. Moulton - 


< i ; ' { 
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nothing in Mark’s story to show that the 
girl was dead (though apparently both 
Luke and Matthew did so interpret it), and 
if he had meant that she was actually dead 
he would surely have made his meaning 
clear. If we could read Mark’s narrative 
uninfluenced by prepossessions drawn 
from our knowledge of Matthew and Luke, 
-we should naturally conclude that what 
was taken by those who sent the message 
to be death our Lord knew to be not death 
but coma. 

VI. 1. Our Lord leaves the shore of the 
lake to teach among the villages, and 
first in His own home Nazareth (1°); in 
the hill country some twenty-five miles 
distant from Capernaum. Only here 
and in 2)° are the disciples said to be 
‘following’ our Lord, and we ought 
probably to take the word quite literally : 
later on the Twelve form one company 
with our Lord, but here a larger number, 
perhaps a much larger number, is strag- 
gling after Him at intervals. 

2. As at Capernaum (12), in the De- 
capolis (7 °’), and at Jerusalem (11 14), 
the result of Jesus’ teaching and miracles 
was a general feeling of ‘amazement’ 
(‘ astonished ’ of AV and RV is not in our 
modern use of it a strong enough word): 
everywhere else than at Nazareth this 
amazement implied at least respect, if 
not more, but on the stage of His own 
earlier life it only issued in disparaging 

_ comments on His upbringing and His 
surroundings. He had lived as an 
artisan by manual labour: His brothers 
could be counted by name, and doubtless 
still made their livelihood in the same or 
a similar way. The words of wisdom, 
the deeds of power, with which common 
report credited Him, seemed impressive 

' enough: but instead of feeling any pride 

that a fellow-townsman had made so 
great a mark in the larger centres of 


2 


population round them, they felt that 


_ they knew too much about His origins 
_ to regard Him as anything more than 
what they had known Him all along 
> Ato:-be.! . 
3. the carpenter: so the pagan 
. philosopher Celsus in the 2nd century 

mocked at Jesus as a carpenter, and the 
_ pagan orator Libanius in the 4th asked 
_ * What is the carpenter’s son doing just 
_ now?’ But God ‘ chose the weak things 
- of the world.’ It is true that manual 
_ labour was not regarded among the Jews 

as a thing derogatory in itself (cf. St.. 


n should ‘ have little business, and 


ularly at His trade. 
4 A i j 1 ‘ ; .a ‘ 4) 


-utes nothing either’ way, save the im- 


case, Ac18*); but a teacher of | 
nothing. ry 


isied in the Law,’ and Jesus had ; rding t 3 
ied is S : =| Jn 755 ‘neither did his brethren believe 
69 ‘ ‘ : D ¥ Set th é 


5 ee son of Mary: obviously Joseph was 
ead. 

brother of James and Joses and Judas 
and Simon. ‘Brother’ in what sense ? 
(t) In the same sense that He was ‘son 
of Mary,’ ie. that James and the rest 
were sons of Joseph and Mary, and: 
younger brothers of our Lord? (2) Inthe 
Same sense that He is called son of Joseph 
in Matthew and Luke, i.e. that they were 
sons of Joseph and a former wife, and 
elder ‘ putative’ brothers of our Lord ? 
(3) In the sense that brother is loosely 
used for cousin, i.e. that they were really 
blood-relations of our: Lord, being sons 
of another Mary, sister to the Blessed . 
Virgin and wife of Alpheus (identified 
with Clopas), and therefore His first. 
cousins ? This third view was an in- 
vention of St. Jerome’s, and a very in- 
genious one: but it was never heard of 
before him. (4) In the sense that the 
“brethren ’ were putative cousins-of our 
Lord on Joseph’s side, being sons of 
‘Mary the mother of James and JOSS.) 
(Mk15*°), and her husband Clopas . | 
(Jn 19%)? The e2nd-century writer 
Hegesippus (as cited by Eus., Hist. Eccl., 
ili, 11; 32, §§ 3, 4) tells us that Clopas was ° 
brother of Joseph and that the Symeon | 
who was chosen as a relation of our Lord’s 
to be bishop of Jerusalem after the death Pare 
of James—was his son. This theory, ; 
propounded by Dom John Chapman, is 
even more ingenious than St. Jerome’s, 
for it combines in a very simple way a 
good many historical data. But neither 
the James and Joses of Mk15*, nor 
Symeon the bishop, are called ‘ brothers’ — 
of the Lord, nor are we any nearer toa . 
sufficient ground for cousins being known ~ 
as brothers. On the whole problem see 
the note appended to the commentary — 
on the Epistle of James. - The two first ' 
views can both claim support in early 
tradition, but neither of them in tradition > 
so early as to be decisive on that ground ' a 
alone. This passage in St. Mark contrib- — 


pression suggested by 4: see note there, Ba 
James is ‘brother of the Lord’ in => 
Gal 11°: Judas is ‘brother of James’in 
Jude1; compare thestoryofhisgrandsons «© 
being brought before Domitian as mem- 
bers of the royal house of David, which 
Eusebius (H.E., iii, 20), derived:from §~ 
Hegesippus—even Domitian could not _ 
regard the horny-handed countrymen — Cay 


haled betore him as potential rivais, - Of Sivas ditangn 


Joses (Joseph) and Simon we know 


his own kin. According to 


' 4. among 


e 
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on him,’ though James at least was a 
believer at the time of the Resurrection 
(x Cor 15 7), and apparently the others also 
(Ac 1 #4). If our Lord was younger than 
His brothers (see on %), we can more 
easily understand their early attitude 
(Cla TS 20.2297 28) 

5. he could do there no mighty work 
AV and RV rightly. When Mark relates 
the inability of the disciples to cast out 
the dumb spirit (9 17: 18), he uses a different 
and stronger word, rightly rendered “ were 
not able’ in RV. Here the word is the 
ordinary Greek for ‘ to be able,’ which in 
Mark has got weakened down to an 

. auxiliary like our ‘can’ and ‘could.’ 
It was not a physical inability to work 
cures, but a moral inability to cure with- 


out faith on the part of the recipient. So 
9 ®® ‘ could easily speak ill of me.’ 
5. laid his hands: cf. 5 7%, 7 3, where 


our Lord is begged to ‘lay his hand’ or 
“hands ’ for healing on Jairus’s daughter 
and on the man who was deaf and dumb. 
It was the regular outward sign of bene- 
diction in the Old Testament, and the 
regular outward sign of every sacramental 
Tite in the early Church (see Gore, Church 
and Ministry, note G, edition of 19109, 
341 ff.), of course with the accompaniment 
of prayer. 

66-13. he went round about the villages 
teaching: alone for the last time in 
Galilee, for the Twelve are now sent 
in pairs to begin the work for which He 
had appointed them (3 #415). They had 
been with Him, they return to Him (6 *°), 
and they were, it seems, continuously 
with Him from 8?! onwards to the close 

_ of the Ministry: but here He sends them 
out ‘on their own,’ so to say, to develop 
the work of His mission to their Galilean 
fellow-countrymen, and to gain an ex- 

_ perience which would be a training for 
wider journeys in the future. ; 

8, 9. They were to take poverty as their 
bride i in as literal a sense as that in which 
St. Francis, after the example of the 

_ Master, sent out the first Franciscans as 
missionaries: without food or receptacle 
for food, without even copper coins for 
money, without more than one chiton 
(contrast the use of the plural in the 
case of Caiaphas; see note on 14 ®8), with 
nothing but wooden sandals for foot-gear 
~-Roman readers would easily have under- 

_ stood sandalia as excluding boots or 

_shoes—and carrying nothing but a 


_. walking-stick. | 


to. house, and ** place. Mark’s report 
_ of our Lord’s charge to the Twelve is 
_ strictly germane to the mission to the 

_ villages of Galilee. Both the other 


1 ‘ . a 
\ ~ . , ri 


ie 


70 


Synoptists give a more general scope to 
their report, and introduce * cities.’ 

10. unto them : that is, ‘ against them,’ 
as in 13 ®: see on 1 **. 

12. repent: as our Lord had preached 
repentance (1 45), 

13. anointed with oil: the only place 
in the Gospels (save in Luke’s parable 
of the Good Samaritan, 10 **) where the 
use of oil for the sick is mentioned, but 
compare, of course, Jas 5?* 15, which 
gives doubtless a close parallel to the 
method of the Twelve in their acts of 
healing. 

14. king Herod: see note on ‘ Hero- 
dians,’ 3°. This Herod, the only one of 
his name mentioned in Mark, was Herod 
Antipas, who on the partition of the 
dominions of his father Herod the Great- 
after the latter’s death in 4 B.c. had been 
allotted the lordship of Galilee with the 
title of ‘tetrarch’ (cf. Lk 31), that 1s, 
literally, ruler of a fourth part’ of the 
Herodian kingdom. Mark only uses of 
him the title ‘ king,’ Luke only ‘ tetrarch,’ 
Matthew both the one and the other: and 
perhaps local usage, reflected in Peter’s 
story, and doubtless Herod himself 
(cf. 6°38), preferred the more honorific 
title. But the Roman government would 
certainly not have recognized it: it was 
by special grant from the Emperor 
Caligula in a.D. 37 that Herod Agrippa I 
(the Herod of Ac 12) enjoyed the title; 


and when Herod Antipas thereupon asked - 


that he too might be made ‘ king,’ he not 
only failed in his object, but was deposed 
and banished. 

Herod’s seat of government »was at 
Tiberias on the lake of Gennesaret, some 
way south of Capernaum. Our Lord’s 
work and growing reputation at the latter 
place may probably enough have reached 


his ears: but Mark’s introduction of his 


name at this particular point may be pre- 
sumed to mean that it was the beginnings 


of an organized movement in the mission 


of the Twelve which aroused the attention 
and perhaps the alarm of Herod. The 
evangelist’s curiously ‘objective’ record 
gives us the facts in proper succession, 
but leaves us to find out the connexion 
between them. It can hardly be acci- 
dental that after this mention of Herod’s 
knowledge about our Lord, the scene of the 
Ministry begins to shift more and more 
outside the domain of Galilee. Neither 
the eastern shore of the lake (6 82), nor 
Bethsaida (6 4, 8 2), nor Tyre (7 4), nor 
Decapolis (7 a1), nor Caesarea Philippi 


(8 *), was within the jurisdiction of Herod | " 
a 


ze 


Antipas. . 
he said: the true zai is that even: 
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in RVm they said, with a few, but those 
the best, Greek and Latin authorities; 
and this is clearly what Luke (9 *) found 
before him in Mark’s text. Mark first 
notes three alternative popular explana- 
tions: John the Baptizer vedivivus, or 
Elijah rvedivivus, or a new prophet of 
the type of the older prophets: and then 
Herod’s choice between them. 

16-29. Herod’s identification of Jesus 

with John, whom he had against. his 
conscience, as later on Pilate in the case 
of our Lord, condemned to death, leads 
to the belated narrative of his relations 
with John. Nothing was told us in 14 
Save the bare fact of John’s arrest, lest 
attention should be diverted from the 
“central theme of the Gospel. Here, as 
it were by an afterthought, the story is 
given in full, in order to account for 
Herod’s ideas about Christ. And it is 
of course possible that the actual execu- 
tion of John had not preceded by any 
long interval the point at which Mark’s 
story has now arrived. 

17. Herodias his brother Philip’s wife. 
Herod Philip the tetrarch (Lk 3 ') married 
later on the daughter of Herodias: but the 
brother whose wife Herodias was is 
nowhere called Philip save in this pas- 
sage: Lk3*® certainly, and Mt1r44 
probably, omit the name. It is simplest 
to suppose that Mark or his informant 
confused Herodias’s husband and son-in- 
law. 

zo. observed AV: rather preserved, as 
in effect RV. 

much perplexed RV rightly: Mark is 
very fond of using the neuter plural 
“many things’ adverbially, and the verb 
‘ perplexed,’ hitherto known only in three 
MSS., all of one group, is now reinforced 
by the two newly discovered Greek uncial 
MSS. W and 6, representing quite a dif- 
ferent type of text. 


heard him gladly: the phrase in our~ 


modern English use is too emphatic; 
_ Yather /tked to listen to him (cf. on 12 3”), 


21. birthday, or perhaps more prob-- 


ably accesston-day: dies natalis was so 


used of the anniversary of the accession © 


_ of an emperor or of the consecration. of 
a bishop or pope. The guests fall into 
the three classes, high civil officials, high 
- tilitary officials, and unofficial persons 
of importance. 
_ 22. the daughter of Herodias. Our 
_ authorities are hopelessly mixed as’ to 
_ ‘the words used to describe the relationship 
. of this girl: and no doubt Mark or Peter 
may have blundered, for they would have 
It very little interest in the relationships 
nd intermarriages of the Herodian family, 


i > z 


From other sources we know that 
Herodias had by her real husband a 
daughter named Salome. 

25. on a charger: on a dish, as though 
it were one of the courses at the banquet. 

27. a soldier of his guard RV: ‘an 
executioner’ AV, Mark transliterates a 
Latin word speculator, which, starting from 
the more general meaning, came to be 
technically used in the restricted sense of 
AV: compare e.g. the Acts of St. Cyprian, 
cepit spiculatorem sustinere. 

30-34. The Return of the Apostles, and 
the retreat across the lake. 

30. the apostles: here only in Mark, 
and presumably in the literal sense ‘ those 
who had been sent forth as missionaries,’ 
the corresponding verb ‘to send forth’ 
having been used in 67 and 314, Else- 
where Mark only uses, from 3 !4 onwards, 
“the Twelve’: on ‘the Twelve’ and ‘the 
disciples ’ see note on g 5, 

31. ye yourselves: that is, just-your- 
selves and nobody else. 

rest awhile: our-Lord’s consecration 
for us all, recorded by Mark alone, of 
holiday after work. 

coming and going: see note on 14 21, 

they had no leisure so much as to eat, 
exactly as 3%. Mark, recording the 
experiences of a disciple, includes this 


very human touch, which the other ~ 


Synoptists no doubt regarded as below 
the dignity of history. 

32. in the boat (the boat or ship 
which they kept in regular use), and 
therefore to the other side of the lake: 
see on 4 %, ; 

33. Capernaum was close to the north 
end of the lake; and from the direction the 


boat was taking, it seemed that it would. 


be possible to hurry round even on foot 


and anticipate the boat on its arrival. 


It may be assumed that the conditions 
were not favourable for the boat to make 
a quick passage. 

34. came forth: rather came out (AV) 
of the boat, as 2. ~ 

as sheep not having a shepherd: 


cf. Ezek Bae, 


. 35-44. The miraculous Feeding of the 
Five Thousand. / 

35. when the day was now far spent 

. . . the day is now far spent: literally, 

“ the hour is a big one,’ Vulgate hora multa 


-—i.e, reckoning from sunrise to sunset ie 


it was the ninth or tenth hour. | : 
37. The naive question ‘ are we to go 


and spend £7 or £8 in buying up loaves ?’ © 


is characteristically omitted (compare the 


treatment of the questions in 472); Si 
by the other Synoptists: Jn 6°18 follows 
Mark much more closely in some of the 
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details. For the value of a ‘pennyworth’ 
see on 12 }°, 
39, 40. by companies, in ranks: Mark 
repeats each word ‘companies companies,’ 
‘ranks ranks.’ to produce the effect he 
wants; it is not in the least necessary 
to look to a Semitic origin for this 
idiom, since we find a similar phrase to 
describe a precisely similar situation in 
another Greek document from Christian 
Rome, Hermas, Sim., viii, 2, § 8 tagmata 
tagmata. No English rendering can re- 
produce the picturesqueness of Peter’s 
visualization of the scene. Five thousand 
—even if the number was exaggerated: 
see on 8 ®*—might well seem a number 
impossible to control: but our Lord was 
no visionary enthusiast who left such 
things to take care of themselves. Not 
confusion but order was always according 
to His mind: and He directed the disciples 
to sort out and seat the crowd ‘ by com- 
panies ’ or symposia, that is, literally, the 
‘ parties ’ of friends who met to have a 
common feast or symposium. So orderly 
was the arrangement that when the crowd 
were seated, by hundreds and by fifties, 
they presented the appearance of the 
.  “ beds’ in a neatly laid out garden, for 
that is the proper meaning of the word 
translated ‘ranks.’ St. Paul’s directions 
in 1 Cor 14 7**? are an admirable com- 
mentary, in the ecclesiastical sphere, upon 
this passage. 
39. the green grass : see note on 2%. 
41, 42. And he took the... loaves 
. » . and looking up to heaven he blessed 
and brake . . . and gave to the disciples 
.« +. and they did all eat. The language 
fl is Eucharistic, as comparison with 14 ” 
-- shows clearly enough: but the resemblance 
re or anticipation is still closer if we adopt 
) there the reading which assimilates 
; 22 to 28 (see ad loc.) ‘ he took a loaf, and 
when he had blessed it he brake and gave 
Ey to them: and they did all eat of it,’ for 
: in that case there is so far no word at all 
used at the Last Supper which is not 
already cused here. The groundwork 
of the action was all familiar: the difjer- 
+ entta which at, the Last Supper marked 
_* off the rite to its new meaning lay just 
in. the words ‘ This is my Body.’ The 
miracle looks on to the Eucharist:, the 
_ Eucharist was a weekly repetition in the 
_ spiritual sphere of the miracle. 
. 41. the disciples RV: his disciples 
AV, probably rightly. It is one of the 
archaic traits which distinguish St. Mark’s 
Gospel that it speaks normally of ‘his 
; __ disciples,’ only very rarely of ‘ the dis- 
ciples.’ 
_ were disciples of the Baptist, disciples 


‘south of Capernaum, which gave the 
_ At the time of the Ministry there ‘ind | 


contrary’ (4%), they had to. make 


‘of the Pharisees, and so on: the disciples 


of Jesus were not yet ‘ the disciples.’ 

43. basketfuls: literally ‘ the comple- 
ment of twelve baskets ’: see on 2 *}. 

45-VIII. 26. For the whole of these 
two chapters there is no real parallel in 
Luke. If, as seems probable, Luke only 
came across Mark’s Gospel after he had 
sketched the first draft of his own, the 
simplest explanation is that he had not 
room for the whole of Mark’s matter. 

VI. 45-56. The Return again to the 
west side: the Walking on the Water. 

45. unto the other side to Bethsaida. 
Strictly speaking, Bethsaida being on the 
east bank of Jordan, where it enters the 
lake, was on the same side as the scene of 
the Feeding; and the Old Syriac version, 
the translator being probably acquainted 
with the topography, omits the phrase ‘ to 
the other side.’ But the Greek does not 
necessarily mean more than ‘ across’ by 
water from the north-eastern to the 
northern shore. ; 

46. the mountain ;: see on 3°. 

48. distressed in rowing, RV: better 
than AV ‘toiling,’ but not as strong as 
Mark’s word ‘ tortured ’—another instance 
of metaphorical use which classical Greek 
would hardly have admitted. We might 
perhaps in English say ‘strained.’ 

‘the fourth watch of the night,’ i.e. at 
3 a.m.: see note on 13 *°. 

51. Matthew (14 2%) intercalates here 
the episode of Peter’s joining our Lord 
on the water, and, whatever may be 
thought of it on other grounds, no sort 
of argument can be founded on its absence 
from Mark’s narrative, for that would be 
quite of a piece with Peter’s general self- 
suppression in this Gospel; cf. for instance 
the references to Peter in Mt 17 **?7; 
Lk 22 31+ 82; Jn 13 *4, none of which have 
any parallel in Mark. ie 

51, 52. Compare the earlier story of 
the stilling of the storm in 4°", Then 
when ‘ the wind ceased ’ (4 °°) they ‘ feared. 
with great fear,’ now they had no longer 
fear, but avere still ‘beyond measure — 
amazed,’ though they ought to have _ 
grasped the implications of the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude: they ought to 
have understood that their Master had 
from God a power over natural things 
that no other had, but their spiritual 
sight was ‘ dulled ’ or ‘ blinded,’ Vu gate 4 
obcacatum, Not‘ hardened’: seeon 3%, 
_ 53. Gennesaret. Here only in Mark, © 
and not of the lake, which he calls ‘the 
sea of Galilee ’ (1 '®, 7 *!), but of the plai 


its alternative name. The ‘wind 


pes 


: 
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quite other landing-place than they had 
intended: the stilling of the storm, while 
it ensured their safety, did not obviate 
the natural consequences of their being 
driven out of their course right into the 
middle of the lake. 

55. on their beds: see note on 2 4, 

56. in the market-places RV: if this 
reading is right, Mark must just mean 
“open places,’ for strictly speaking the 
Latin forum or Greek agora (the word 
here used) definitely implies a ‘ city ’; the 
alternative reading, followed by AV, ‘in 
the streets’ would be very attractive, if 
it. were not so easy as to look like a cor- 
rection—perhaps borrowed from Ac yeast 

touched the border of his garment: 
cf. 5 27. 30, 

were made whole: literally ‘were 
Saved,’ the word being regularly used by 
Mark of bodily health: see on 5 2°, 13 2° 

VII. 1-23. The Tradition of the Elders: 
Tradition and Scripture: Inward and 
Outward Defilement. The section con- 
sists of three episodes or discussions, 
loosely bound together and not neces- 
sarily, indeed not probably, belonging all 

_ to one occasion. Between them they 
represent the final stage of our Lord’s 
Galilean teaching, and the final breach 
between His conceptions and those of the 
Pharisees and scribes. While the earlier 
causes of friction had arisen out of His 
miracles and, so far as Scripture and 
tradition went, mainly out of the one 
subject of the Sabbath, we are now taken 
to face wider problems of ethics. As in 

_ 3%, it is scribes from headquarters at 
Jerusalem who raise the more fundamental 
issues. 

1-6. The tradition of the elders—or, as 
we might better represent it to ourselves, 
the tradition of ‘the Fathers,’ which is 

_what in this connexion the word presbvter 
means in Jewish and early Christian 
language—hedged round the precepts of 

. the Law on ceremonial cleanness, as con- 
tained in the book of Leviticus, by rules 


_which were meant no doubt primarily } 
_ to ensure purity after contact with the 


heathen such as was’ inevitable in the 
_ everyday life of a district like Galilee. 
These meticulous washings were not 
_ wrong in themselves, any more than the 
customs of polite society are nowadays. 
_ Christ did not mean to encourage us to sit 
down to table with dirty hands: He would 
not necessarily have denied that ‘ clean- 
_liness is next to godliness’: but He did 
imply that the cultured classes in Palestine 
that day, or in the Roman Empire of 


in the 2oth 
ae th 


Se 


_initiation—and which was transliterated 


rly Christian centuries, or among | 1 ane — 
century, might and | or non-technical sense (cf. too to ig 


Be Phe, 3) hme He 


did pay disproportionate attention to 


such external matters and rate them higher 
than the weightier matters of the Law, 


judgement and mercy and faith. 


_ 2. defiled, literally, with the margin 
of AV, RV, ‘common’: a technical 
Jewish term, as in the story of St. Peter’s 
vision (Ac 10 14 15) but as such unintel- 
ligible to Roman readers, and so explained 
here parenthetically to mean in this con- 
nexion ‘ unwashed.’ 

3. all the Jews except they wash... 
eat not. Mark’s account does not square 
with what comes to us from Rabbinic 
sources: compare on !!,_ But Mark wrote 
more than a century before the Rabbinic 
material was put on paper: he was a Jew 
himself and, though of course an un- 
favourable witness, he shows at the most 
critical part of the story, the account of 
the Passion, no tendency to press his 
case unfairly: see for instance note on 
14 °°°85. Except on the hypothesis“ that 
evangelists are less trustworthy than 
other people, there seems no ground for 
rejecting his witness here. 

diligently RV: a rendering perhaps 
chosen to cover either of the two Greek 
readings: AV ‘oft’ follows the inferior. 
reading, but not even the Pharisees can 
have required anyone to wash their hands 
several times before dinner. The true 
reading appears to mean literally ‘ with 
the fist,’ which is not at first sight intel- 
ligible: but a passage in the Lausiac 
History—a compilation of stories about 
the great ascetics of the 4th century, put 
together by Palladius, the friend and 
biographer of St. Chrysostom—supplies ie 
us with the key. A certain bishop after a 
journey under a broiling sun began to 
wash his hands and feet—then comes the __ The 
word used by St. Mark—in ice-cold water, 
and~was rebuked by a fellow-traveller, ae 
Melania, the Roman patrician lady and ashlee 
one-time friend of St. Jerome, who told oe 
him that asa true ascetic she never washed hee 
more than ‘theextremitiesof herhands’; 
that is, since strictly speaking the word = 2 
‘hand’ in Greek includes the forearm, in i 
our phraseology ‘her hands,’ not ‘her ax 
fingers.’ The contrast must therefore be 
with washing up to the elbows. A he % 

4. except they wash themselves... 
‘ washings of cups,’ with margin ‘baptize,’ __ Nast 
‘ baptizings.’ Nothing illustrates better __ 
the primitive atmosphere of Mark’sGospel ia 
than this use of the Greek word which = 
became consecrated to the sacrament of = = 


into Latin, and from Latin into Engli 
and the Romance languages—in a profane. 
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Small wonder that the Vatican and 
Sinaitic MSS. substituted ‘sprinkling ’ 
for ‘baptizing ’—though there their 
courage stopped, and they left ‘baptisms 
of cups’ alone; it is more wonderful that 
the mass of MSS. preserved the text faith- 
fully. It assures us that, outside Alexan- 
dria at any rate, recension in the sense of 
conscious and systematic introduction of 
new readings played practically no part in 
the transmission of the Gospel text. 

from the market-place, i.e. from the 
agora or forum (see on 6°); ‘the full 
agora’ was in Greek a periphrasis for the 
morning hours, and the meaning here is 
therefore ‘when they come home from 
business for the midday meal.’ 

5. Why walk not thy disciples .. .? 
Neither Matthew nor Luke ever uses the 
verb save in the literal sense: Mark here 
employs it in the metaphorical sense 
common in the Epistles, perhaps an 
indication of- his indebtedness to St. 
Paul. 

6-13. Conflict of duties: the sense of 
proportion. Our Lord challenges the 
elevation of the ‘ tradition of the elders ’ 
—or in modern language ‘ Catholic 
custom ’—to the position of a supreme 
and binding authority. He does not say 
that it is wrong in itself, or that it has no 
validity in its own sphere: He does say 
that it may conflict with a higher law, and 
that to follow it then is to disobey God. 
He takes an extreme instance, where one 
of the Ten Commandments, the simplest 
primary code of ethics, was ‘ got round’ in 
the interest of ecclesiastical finance. 

7. teaching as their doctrines the pre- 
cepts of men RV, by no means improving 
on AV: literally ‘ teaching as teachings 
commands of men.’ The evangelist cer- 
tainly wants to put, in juxtaposition the 
two related Greek words, ‘commands’ 
of men and ‘ the commandment ’ of God. 

9. Full well: rather perhaps Finely, 
Admirably. 

11. “Corban, that is to say, Given to 
God’: on the principle that as God’s 

_service takes precedence of any service to 
man, gifts to His service are ear-marked 
as inalienable to any other service. The 
Rabbinic tradition, as reduced to writing 
about A.D. 200, is very much nearer to 
our Lord’s teaching than what is here pre- 
sented to us.* But Mark is the earlier 
witness (see on *), and while it is possible 
that Rabbis of different localities may 
have differed in some features of their 
teaching, it is also possible that the 
_ Rabbis receded from a position that suc+ 
cessive generations of Jewish Christians 
' -* But cf. Mt 15 5 n., 164b-165b.—Eb. | 


™~ 
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inay well have chosen as a favourite 
ground of attack. Our Lord means more 
than merely to show what false exegesis 
can do with the plain letter of Scripture. 
He implies clearly that natural duties and 
responsibilities have the first claim: the 
man who stints himself to give his children 
a good education is doing his duty better 
than the man who stints his children’s 
education in order to subscribe largely to 
church or chapel, even though the sub- 
scription is called ‘ Peter’s pence’ or by 
any equivalent name. 

14-23. Outward and inward defilement. 
Our Lord puts in a nutshell, in one of the 
‘short sharp sayings’ in which Justin 
Martyr describes His method as con- 
sisting, the ground of His belittling of the 
criticism passed by the scribes upon His 
disciples. His mission was not primarily 
concerned with the outward behaviour 
of men, but with a change of heart: if 
that came about, all else would follow in 
due course. A man cannot ‘ be defiled ’: 
in the full sense of the word, he can only 
defile himself. What He meant by that 
He explains to His disciples, for, as in 
6 * and 8 2, they still could not ‘ under- 
stand.’ 

16. If any man have ears to hear, let 
him hear RVm, AV: in all probability 
the words are genuine, as in 4 * 3, and 
were omitted by one group of authorities 
in assimilation to the parallel in Mt 15 14, 
As in 4%, the words come in between 
teaching to the multitude and its explana- 
tion to the disciples. Only those who 
listened and wanted to understand were 
capable of further and higher knowledge. 

17. the pazable (3 7°): see on 4 1°. 

19. This he said, making all meats 
clean. For the construction of this verse, 
as for 1 +4, we must have recourse to the 
Greek Fathers: the true interpretation 
was lost till it was recovered, not so long 
ago, from Origen, Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
and. Chrysostom. 
words go with ‘he saith’ of 18: it is just 


an extreme example of Mark’s use of. 


‘parenthesis. The interpretation, whether 
it is Peter’s or Mark’s, is a true one: the 


Grammatically the | 


principle our Lord laid down did imply _ 
the ultimate abolition of the Mosaic dis- 


tinctions between meats clean and un- 


clean, though certainly the disciples did : 


not at the time realize that, nor did Peter 
as late as the conversion of Cornelius. 


The marked emphasis in this Gospel on | 


the want of intelligence shown by the 
disciples must certainly be taken to in- — 


clude blindness on their part to the scope 


* 


of our Lord’s teaching about the uismatc ry 


inconsistency of Christianity with the Law, 


pe © ie hee 
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the new wine with the old bottles. It is 
possible of course that, when the pregnant 
meaning of the principles enunciated by 
Christ had been fully grasped, some 
elucidating emphasis was added by apostle 
or evangelist to the expression of them: 
just as the enumeration of the things that 
do defile in ** (see note there) looks as if 
it may have been expanded under the 
influence of Pauline vocabulary. But 
that is all, at the most: the main substance 
1S genuine and original. Our Lord’s 
words were handed down with scrupulous 
fidelity; very rarely is there any reason to 
suppose they have been even interpreted, 
more rarely still that they have been 
modified. It is well worth while to note 
how much less change Matthew and Luke, 
in copying Mark, make in his record. of 
Christ’s words than they do in his narra- 
tive. That does not exclude improve- 
ments in the Greek form: since He spoke 
in Aramaic, the Greek rendering had no 
final authority. 

21, 22. The list is full of difficulties: 
but so much at any rate is clear, that we 
have a group of plural concrete nouns, 
then a group roughly equal in number of 
singular abstract nouns, each half of the 
list apparently ending with a general and 
comprehensive term. And the plural 
group is a paraphrase of the second half 
of the Decalogue, introduced by the ‘ evil 
thoughts’ which underlie the different 
evil acts then specified. Further, all our 
authorities for the text here agree in 
omitting (in this part of the list) the Ninth 
Commandment, and agree in duplicating 
‘ fornications ’’ and ’ adulteries’ for the 
Seventh Commandment: and the older 
authorities appear to give the Command- 
ments in the order Seventh, Eighth, Sixth. 
Compare the similar but even more com- 
plicated variations found in the other 
summary of the Decalogue in 10}. 

wickednesses: rather perhaps evi/ deeds 
generally. 

‘deceit, ‘lasciviousness, an evil eye, 
railing, pride, foolishness RV: and so 
_AV with ‘ blasphemy ’ in place of‘ railing.’ 
These words as a whole suggest the 
language of the Epistles (St. Paul and 

t Peter) rather than of the Gospels: it 

may be that Peter (or Mark) is translating 

the Jewish Decalogue into terms more in- 
_ telligible and more applicable to Gentile 
hearers or readers: 
me ye? etc “cme: 
deceit and lasciviousness are hardly 
_ strong enough renderings: it is more like 
treachery and debauchery. 4) 
an evil eye. Neither Mt 20} ‘is thine 
e evil because I 
“aaa 


x 
se uF. | 


ae ad 


cf. Gal 5 7°, Rom 


n good ?’ nor any of 


the Old Testament passages which show 
that ‘an evil eye’ meant a temper of 
jealousy, ‘looking askance; on another, 
are adequate parallels. Mark refers, and 
his Roman’ readers would have had no 
difficulty about the reference, to the wide- 
spread superstition “of the evil eye. 
St. Paul (Gal 3 ') uses the language meta- 
phorically, no doubt: but Plutarch, when 
he speaks of ‘ those who are said to have 
the eye that can cast spells,’ or a modern 
Italian when he talks of the jettatura, 
are to be taken quite literally. To cast 
‘the evil eye’ over anyone meant some- 
thing more malignant than mere jealousy. 

railing should rather be slander, ‘ speak- 
ing evil of others,’ that is ‘blasphemy’ 
in its original sense: see on 328. Matthew 
retains this word only out of the second 
half of the list; doubtless in the sense of 
‘blasphemies’ as corresponding to the 
first half of the Decalogue. 

foolishness RV, AV, sounds to us 
an anticlimax for the final term; better 
senselessness: it seems to sum up the 


list of vicious qualities as coming under . 


the general heading ‘ want of moral per- 
ception,’ ‘an insensate state of mind.’ 
VII. 24-X. 52. The Ministry outside 


the borders of Galilee: Tyre, Decapolis, © 


Bethsaida, Czsarea Philippi, Perea, 
Jericho (to Jerusalem). 

VII. 24. And: rather Now: Mark uses 
here the particle of transition which he 
employs only to denote some important 
new departure in his narrative: see note 
on 114. He wants to call attention to 
the moment when Christ first abandoned 
Galilee and the lake of Galilee as the 
scene of His Ministry. Capernaum occurs 
only once again (9 **), and Mark has just 
before that mentioned (9 °°) that this last 
visit to Galilee was being made, so to say, 
incognito. Perhaps the immediate cause 
of this journey northwards was to remove 
Himself quickly from Herod’s jurisdiction: 
when He arrived at Tyre He hoped to 
escape notice (7 *4), and it is worth remark 


that 7 7437 is the solitary occasion on 


which He makes a journey without (so far 
as Mark’s story tells us) the company of 
disciples. 

and Sidon: 
words have come in from Mt 15 71, who 


there combines in one the two notices’ 


Mk 7 4 31, v4 a 
26, a Greek: context and New Testa- 

ment usage make it quite certain that the 

meaning is, with RVm, a Gentile. The 


woman was by race and of course by © 
language a Syropheenician, in: religion a. 


heathen.. Our Lord had not gone to 


non-Jewish districts to preach or teach 


- 


omit with RVm. The 


\ 


VII. ] 


(teaching is not again mentioned till ro 1): 
but His reputation had spread | as far back 
as 3% beyond Palestine, and where He 
found faith, even among the heathen, He 
would not refuse to meet it with works of 
healing {éti'5 2-9;..72422); 

27. the dogs. Always a term of re- 
proach i in the New Testament, and indeed 
in Eastern writers generally: and though 
the diminutive form used here and in 
the parallel in Matthew (not elsewhere 
in the New Testament) may do something 
to take the edge off the comparison, yet 
Mark uses diminutives too regularly (see 
on 5 *) for us to lay very much stress on 
this. Our Lord tried to deter the woman: 
her ‘ venture of faith ’ was that even such 
a comparison did not deter her. 

28. Yea: should be omitted on good 
Greek, Latin, and Syriac authority; it is 
never found elsewhere in Mark, but is 
common in Matthew and has come in 
here from the parallel in Mt 15 *’. 

Lord: rather Siv. The three later 
Gospels habitually put the word into the 
mouth of disciples addressing Jesus, 
and no doubt they mean by it ‘ Lord’: 


Luke and John also use ‘the Lord’ 
habitually in narrative. But Mark, our 
earliest Gospel, never uses ‘the Lord’ 


in narrative, and never uses the vocative 
except here. It is not likely that Mark 
means to attribute to a Gentile anything 
more than the customary title of respect to 
a superior, and we should render ‘ Sir’ 
as both AV and RV do in Jn 4. 

‘29. go thy way. The cure is wrought 
in answer to the mother’s faith; at a dis- 
tance, without either word or touch, pos- 
sibly because the recipient was not one 
of the Chosen People. ; 

30. laid upon the bed: that is, not yet 
strong enough to walk about (cf. 5 *°, 

9 **), but resting peacefully. 

31. through ‘Sidon. Since Sidon was 
some way north of Tyre, our Lord was 
taking a circuitous route, the motive being 
probably to give a wide berth to the terri- 
tory of Antipas. He crossed the Jordan 


- north of the lake and came round to the 


lake of Galilee on its eastern or ever 


south-eastern shore in the territory of 


Decapolis (see on 5 ?° 
through the midst of the borders RV : 
rather of the district: see on 5 1”. 
32. had an impediment in his speech: 


at literally ‘ barely able to speak.’ The'word 
_ isextraordinarily rare, though found twice 
_ in the LXX: but since in Is 35 Bs Sait 


occurs with the ‘ blind,’ the ‘ deaf,’ and the 
‘lame,’ and in a papyrus of century 2 A.D. 


(see Moulton and Milligan’s Vocabulary s.v.) 
eat with the ‘ Beat and the ‘ hips since 
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further it is teshietid int?9? by the 
‘speechless,’ the conclusion seems clear 
that it is only a late Greek equivalent to 
‘dumb.’ 

33, 34. Note how in the later miracles 
described by St. Mark (cf. especially 8 ?*-*°) 
there is what we may almost call reluc- 
tance and even difficulty on the part of 
our Lord. Certain it is that, as the 
Ministry draws to its close, miracles 
become less and less an outstanding 
feature of His work. Their significance 
belongs rather to the earliest stage of the 
Ministry: they challenge men’s attention, 
they mark Him out as Lord and Healer 
of the body as well of the soul (in Matthew 
and Luke they are also the sign that the ° 
“acceptable day’ of prophecy has come 
to pass), but they are not His greatest 
or His ultimate work. Therefore these 
later miracles tend to be done as far 
as possible privately (cf. °°, 8 2% 26) and 
almost with effort. ‘He sighed’ in *, 
and again in 81", should rather be ‘he 
groaned,’ as in Rom 8 ** #6: compare the 
even stronger word of Jn 11 ** 8. 

Ephphatha: as in 5% the actual 
Aramaic word with which our Lord ac- 
complished the miracle impressed itself 
on the memory of the hearers: brief and 
decisive, as' in 4 °°, Jn 11 4°. 

37. the deaf to hear and the dumb to 
speak. But there is one category of 
healing in question, not twe: the Greek 
has only one article for the two words. 
‘deaf’ and ‘ dumb,’ and is really equiva- — 
lent to ‘ the deaf and dumb to hear and. 
speak.’ 

VIII. 1-10. The second Feeding of the 
Multitude. The difficulties in accepting 
this narrative as independent of the 
Feeding already recorded in 6 *444 are 
serious. (1) While all four Gospels record 
the first Feeding, Matthew alone sup- 
ports Mark in the second. 
sideration stood alone, it would not count 
for very much: for the 4th Gospel takes 


over no other miracle from Mark, and the | 
3rd has nothing corresponding to Mark , 


from a much earlier point (6 45) toa rather | 
later point (8 26): but it does not stand | 
alone. (2) The real gravamen is that the — 
accounts of the two miracles are suspi- 


ciously like one another, whether in the — 


setting or in the details. If we had met — 
them anywhere but in a Gospel, we should _ 
say at once that they were different — 


‘ 


If this con- 


descriptions of the same. event. The . 


variations in the numbers, whether 
the loaves, or of the baskets, or of the 
multitude, are just what we should expect 
to find between the recollections of two 


Tw ae 


, Ts 


compare the two Feedings verse by verse, 
we find that the former narrative is full 
_ of the dramatic touches that characterize 
the body of the Gospel—the initiative of 
the disciples (6 *5), their criticism of the 
_ course proposed by Christ (37), the vivid 
_ picture of the grouping of the multitude 
(39 4°)__while the one we are considering is 
_ relatively bare and jejune. (4) ‘ In those 
days,’ the phrase in 8! which introduces 
the story, almost suggests the advent of 
intrusive material, so unlike is it to the 
ordinary run of Mark’s narrative: it is 
_ used in 1°, but there it brings Jesus 
_ Himself for the first time on the scene, 
We are forced to conclude that Mark has 
mistakenly taken two independent ac- 
_ counts of the same miracle for accounts 
of two independent miracles, the first being 
doubtless from Peter, the other from 
some unknown eye-witness. It does not 
_ follow that the second is valueless: the 
smaller estimate of the numbers present 
- is likely to be nearer the truth, for most 
_ of us overestimate in such matters: see 
on 5 ?}%, 

But out of this conclusion a second 
problem arises: if this second Feeding is 
a doublet of the first, derived by Mark 

_ from a source other than Peter, does the 
intrusive or non-Petrine matter extend 
further backward or further forward in 
Mark’s narrative ? Note that each ac- 

- count of Feeding is followed by the 

_ recrossing of the lake to the western side, 
Gennesaret of 6° corresponding to 
Magedan or Magdal or Dalmanutha 

_ (whichever is the right reading) of 8 !°: 

- note also that the intention had originally 
been to cross not to the western side but 
to the northern end to Bethsaida (6 4°); 
and may we not suppose that the arrival 

at Bethsaida in 8 2? was the accomplish- 

. ment of the original intention ? If so, 
we are back in. the Petrine narrative by 
this point; and we can hardly dissociate 

_ the arrival at Bethsaida from the voyage 

to Bethsaida (8 1%"): indeed the intro- 

- duction of the disciples in 14 without sub- 

_ ject expressed is thoroughly Petrine. At 
the most, then, the non-Petrine source 

can claim only the two verses 8 1" !2 of 
matter that follows the second Feeding: 

_ of matter that precedes it we shall, if our 

hypothesis has any foundation, be glad 

_ to separate by the least possible interval 

_ the intention to go to Bethsaida, expressed 


in Peter’s account at 645, from its ful-— 
lIment. From 6 °° to 7 7° our Lord is on | 


west side of the lake: at 81115 He 
atural deduction is that the intrusive 
r is what reaches from 7 ** to 8 1° 


=a xa es ; 
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leaves the western shore for Bethsaida. ; ri 
“ ; -Magedan, the later Magdala. Presum- 
| ably, whichever name is right, the district _ 

Whee ‘ ’ o", = Bisa re Ge 5 
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(or possibly 1%), It was pointed out on 
7*4 that there is nothing, from 24 to 37, 
to show that Christ was accompanied 
to Tyre and Decapolis by the disciples: 
nothing, we may now put it, to connect 
those verses with St. Peter. Tentatively, 
therefore, it is suggested that from 7 24 
to 8'° (or '*) St. Mark has incorporated 
into the stock of the Petrine recital a 
group of reminiscences belonging to more 
or less the same period, derived from some 
non-Petrine source. Whether his new 
source or sources were oral or written we 
cannot say forcertain. But the existence 
of written records in the first Christian 
generation is nowadays much too lightly 
assumed: we must bear in mind both the 
inborn preference of men for oral testi- 
mony, and the deep-seated expectation 
among Christians of the speedy End. If 
the material came to Mark in written form 
at all, it was probably put on paper just 
for the purpose of being used in his Gospel. 

2. they continue with me now thrée 
days. More probably-we should punc- 
tuate ‘it is now three days: they are 
attending on me and have nothing to éat.’ t 

5, 8. seven loaves, seven baskets. The 
number .‘ seven’ is always a little bit 
suspect wherever there is any trace of 
variation in the tradition (cf. Mk ro *%° 
‘a hundredfold’=Lk 18 *° ‘ sevenfold ’), 
and one is therefore led to give the pre- 
ference to the ‘ five’ of 6 *8. 

6, 7. having given thanks, having | 
blessed. Both words are used (though 
in inverse order) in the Eucharistic narra- 
tive of Mt 26 **. 27 and the ordinary texts 
of Mk 14 ®*-?3: only the former in St. Paul. 
(1 Cor 114), only the latter in Mk6% 
and perhaps in the true text of Mk 14 2% 33, 

9, 10. he sent them away... he | 
entered into the boat with his disciples: — 
rather, with the best authorities Greek ~ 
and Latin, ‘he entered himself into the — 
boat with his disciples.’ Comparing 6%, = 
it looks as though Mark, wished to em- 
phasize a point which helped to distin- __ 


1 


|-guish what were in his view two different = 


‘miracles, namely that in the one caseour 
Lord sent the disciples on while He Him- 
self stayed behind to dismiss'the crowd, = 
while in the other He first dismissed the —__ rc 
crowd and then embarked, He and His 
disciples together. As far as it goes,the = 
discrepancy perhaps suggests that Mark’s 
informant here was not one of the Twelve. __ 
to. Dalmanutha. The authorities in 
Mark are divided between this form and 
Magedan and Magdala: in Matthew = 
(15 °*). the earlier authorities have 


* 
x 
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meant is equivalent to the Gennesaret of 
Mk 6 53, and on the west of the lake. 

II, 12. The demand for a Sign. Mat- 
thew records such a demand on two oc- 
casions (12 *8 ff. and 16 ! ff.): Luke on one 
(11 °° ff.). It is clear that the passage in 
Luke is parallel to the former passage in 
Matthew, and that on that occasion a 
sign was promised; the sign of Jonah; 
while the present passage of Mark»corre- 
sponds to the second passage in Matthew, 
though Matthew to avoid inconsistency 
with his earlier passage has introduced 
the sign of Jonahin 164 as well. But the 
demand for a sign was so natural and so 
constantly in the background that our 
Lord may quite probably have refused it 
on the occasion when it was formally de- 
manded, and yet have referred again 
later on to the demand on His own initia- 
tive—exactly as Luke represents it—and 
told His hearers that they should indeed 
have the ‘ sign of Jonah.’ 

12. sighed deeply : see on 7.*4. 

there shall no sign be given: literally 
‘if a sign shall be. given,’ a genuine 
‘Hebraism for a solemn form of negative. 

14-21. The disciples are ‘ anxious for 
the morrow.’ They had started, perhaps 
hurriedly and under pressure, and had 
not. got with them more than a single 
loaf to be shared between the thirteen. 

-They discussed among themselves this 
lack of bread: and our Lord remonstrates 
with them for worrying about it, so soon 
after they had experienced His power to 
provide food from God for a multitude 
so much larger than they were. Once and 
again (6 °*) He makes His appeal, the 
appeal to be answered at last at Cesarea 
Philippi, ‘ 
and what your Master is ?’ 

There are two points of difficulty in 
these verses. (1) The development of the 
episode, otherwise quite straightforward, 
is interrupted by an intrusive reference 
to the leaven of the Pharisees and of 
Herod in 5. ‘ Beware of the leaven of 


the Pharisees ’ was a Saying of our Lord 


which is found independently in Lk 12!: 
in this setting in Mark it seems best to 
treat it as purely parenthetical; the dis- 
cussion about’ the loaves reminds the 
evangelist of the Saying about leaven. 
A modern writer would have put it in a 
note at the foot of the page. (2) If the 
account. of the Feeding in 8 is only a 


_ doublet of the account in 6, then the 


reference in ®° must necessarily be an 
addition of the evangelist’s: we have to 
admit that, acting on an erroneous belief 
that there were two miracles and not one, 


tg ae, has tampered with our Lord’s words. 


Do ye not yet understand who | 


None of us likes having to make such an 
admission: but we must be honest, and 
‘follow the argument where it leads,’ 
or how can we expect to be listened to 
when we press the many reasons for our 
conviction in the general faithfulness of 
the record ? 

22. Bethsaida: see on 64°. Not men- 
tioned again in Mark: but Mtir7?= 
Lk ro 13 shows that it was one of the chief 
scenes of our Lord’s ‘ mighty works.’ It 
was in the tetrarchy of Philip, who had 
given it as its full name Bethsaida Julias, 
after Augustus’s daughter Julia: but it 
was only just across the Jordan, and 
therefore close to Galilee and the tetrarchy 
of Antipas. 

22-26. The Healing of the Blind Man: so 
curiously close are some of the details of 
the miracle to those of 7 ®*3* that it has 
been suggested that, like the two accounts 
of the Feeding, they are variant forms of 
the same story. Such an explanation is 
in this case not necessary; at any rate, the 
lifelike picture and marked individualism 
claim this story as part of the Petrine 
narrative. Nowhere else do we find a 
miracle described in two stages. 

24. I see men, for I behold them as 
trees walking. If this reading is right, 
the word translated ‘ behold’ must, on 
the analogy of 94, 13 7°, r4 ®*, 167, mean 
something like ‘ have a vision of’ them. 
But the reading represented by AV, which 
omits ‘ for I behold,’ is simpler and seems 
more like Mark’s style: if so, the fuller 
reading was an early attempt at explana- 
tion. Perhaps we should suppose that 
the man had had just enough vision left 
to enable him to avoid walking into trees: 
now he sees similar, if smaller, erect objects 
and sees them moving. 

24, 25. After the ordinary verb ‘to 
see,’ three forms of the same verb com- . 
pounded with different prepositions are 
used in the Greek, which we cannot 
represent in any corresponding way in 
English; * to look up,’ ‘ to look through,’ © 
that is ‘ to see clearly,’ and ‘ to look at’ — 
everything, that is “ to command the whole 
range of vision.’ 4 

26. Do not even enter into the village. 
The earliest authorities are divided be- 
tween this reading and ‘do not tell it — 
even in the village.’ The difficulty arose _ 
from Mark’s habitual use of the pre-_ 
position ‘ into’ for ‘in’ (seeon 110-89): he 
wrote doubtless ‘do not tell it even into — 
the village.’ : 

27-30. The Great Confession of Jesus. 


as Messiah by St. Peter, the consumma- | 


tion and close of the first half of the - 
re cael At last our ee is able. t 


| 


: 
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teap the fruit of the earlier stage of His 
tducation of the Twelve: at last their 
leader and spokesman is able to make 
the first venture of faith in the recognition 
of their Master for part at least of what 
He was, namely the Messiah or Anointed 
One, whom God had sent in answer to the 
ever-increasing expectation of the devout 
among the Jews, to establish His Kingdom 
in righteousness. It was not all: the 
proem of Mk 1? bids us regard the Gospel 
as the good news of Jesus not only as 
Christ but as Son of God: but it is the 
first stage and the necessary condition 
of the second. 

27. Cesarea Philippi: the ancient 
Paneas, rebuilt by the tetrarch Philip in 
honour of the emperor Cesar Augustus 
and distinguished from other Czsareas, 
especially from Herod the Great’s founda- 
tion on the coast of Palestine, by the 
added name of the tetrarch. It lay 
twenty-five miles to the north of the lake 
of Galilee, up the Jordan valley, and 
close to the south-western slope of Mount 
Hermon. From 8 22 to 9° the scene is 


laid throughout in Philip’s tetrarchy. 


28. Repeated from 6 1415, 

30. he charged them that they should 
tell ne man of him; exactly as He had 
charged the unclean spirits in 31.12 
(see note there) after their confession 
of His divine Sonship. The verb is the 
same here: it is literally ‘ rebuked,’ and 
implies at least a severe check on any 
eagerness they might be showing to spread 
the great news among the people that the 
Prophet of Nazareth was indeed no less 
than the longed-for Messiah. But the 
time for extensive mission was over, and 
was to be replaced by an always more 
intensive education ofthe Twelve. Inthe 


_ period that remained they were to keep 


close to Him and to learn what Messiah- 
ship meant and involved. Not Galilee 
but Jerusalem was now the goal. 

VIII. 31—The end of the Gospel: 
second half of the Gospel: Jesus is not 


_ only Messiah but Son of God. 


- VIII. 31-X. 31. Third Section of the 


: Ministry : the further and deeper training 


_ of the Twelve in the Christian ideal of 


_ sacrifice and service. 


The higher the call, 
the more complete must be the renuncia- 


tion; the Master would set the example, 


_ His servants must follow it. 


Three times in the space of two 


chapters, here and in 9 *}, 10 %* 54, our 


Lord with increasing clearness imparts 


to His disciples what the future has in 
ore for Him. He whom they have just 


stand the establishment of God’s King- 
dom. Not as Jewish fancy painted the 
incoming of Messiah’s reign in power: 
that would come indeed, but only after 
He had suffered many things and been 
rejected by His people. He would be 
victorious: but His death was the con- 
dition precedent of His victory. 

must suffer: wherever the word is used 
in this connexion, as in 9 (13%), 
Lk 17°, 24 8; Acr73, the meaning is 
that the Scriptures ‘must’ so be fulfilled. 
That is definitely expressed in Lk 22 %’, 
24 *4; Jn 20°; Ac1?*, in all which cases 
the same word ‘it must be’ occurs with 
a distinct reference to ‘ the scripture’ or 
“ the things written.’ 

be killed: so in all three passages and 
their parallels in Matthew and Luke, save 
that on the third occasion Matthew (20 !9} 
substitutes ‘crucify.’ If this prophecy 
had not been spoken by our Lord but had 
been put into His mouth by His disciples 
ex-post facto, we should inevitably have 
found the word ‘ crucified.’ 

after three days. 
Marcan phrase, only varied by him in 
14 8 ‘at an interval of three days’ and 
15 *®‘ in three days’: and quite similarly 
he writes in 9 * ‘ after six days’ and 141 
“after two days.’ Our other earliest 
authority, St. Paul, has (1 Cor 15 *) ‘on 
the third day ’; and that was the phrase 
which became normal in the Creed and 
is predominant in the New Testament, 
especially in the Lucan writings. But 
Matthew has ‘ after three days’ in 27 ®: 
and, in other connexions than the Resur- 
rection, Luke writes similarly in Acts. 
What interval of time do these two phrases 
imply, and is it the same or a different 
interval? Now the unanimity of 
Christian tradition is really a quite suffi- 
cient answer: see in Mark’s own Gospel 
the clear notes of time at 15 * (Friday 


afternoon), 161 (Sabbath), 167 (Sunday > 


morning): but it may be worth while to 
refer to Field’s conclusive argument 


_(Notes on the Translation of the New Testa- _ 
The ancients, both Jews ~ 
and Greeks, counted in both the first day 
and the last when reckoning up. any. 


ment, 1-13). 


interval, just as the French still do in 
using ‘ quinze jours’ for our ‘ fortnight.’ 
Therefore ‘ on the third day ’ is equivalent 


_to our ‘day after to-morrow.’ Thus © 


Porphyry writes that ‘ anyone who comes 
to stay with you at the close of a day, and 


starts early on the third day, is said to- 
leave on the third day, though the inter- 


vening day was the only day he com- 


That is the regular — 


fessed to be God’s Anointed will have pleted ’: and in the New Testament we é om 
asy victory over the forces that with- | have Lk 13 °°; Ac 27 18,19.’ Jf owe BOS Tae 
at 2 F ‘ a ees . : na 
eas ge et is 
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on to ask whether ‘after three days’ 
means the same thing or no, we do not 
indeed find the same parallels from Gen- 
tile writers, but we have demonstrative 
proof in the LXX that it does: so Gen 42 
17,18 “he put them all together into ward 
three days, and said to them on the third 
day ...,. 2 Ch10%12‘Come again unto 
me after three days. ... Come to me 
again the third day.’ Even the still 
stronger phraseology of Mt 12 *° ‘ three 
days and three nights’ means really no 
more; and there is again an appropriate 
parallel in the Old Testament, Est 4° 
5+, ‘neither eat nor drink three days, 
night or day, I also and my maidens will 
fast in like manner . . 
Esther put on her royal apparel.’ The 
Gospels, then, convey by their divergence 


; of phrase no divergence of meaning, but’ 


all imply the interval between a late hour 
on Friday and an early hour on Sunday. 
In view of the triple repetition of the 
“phrase (cf. 9 *4, 10 #4), in view further of 
the charge brought against Jesus at His 
. trial and crucifixion (14 °8, 15 °°), it is 
difficult to refuse the conclusion that our 
Lord had actually used definite language 
about the exact interval between His death 
and His rising again. 
32. and he spake the saying (that 
» | saying AV) openly. Probably the phrase 
j is meant to lead up to and explain Peter’s 
ee action in rebuking Christ. Naturally the 
saying, ‘spoken openly,’ without peri- 
phrasis and apparently without previous 
_ preparation, came as a shock to those who 
‘had at last made their first great venture 
‘of faith in the recognition of Jesus as 


Fa Messiah. The whole journey to Jerusalem 
was directed to attune their minds 
gradually to the new conception of 
_. Messiahship: But at this first stage 

_ Peter broke out in indignant remonstrance 


against the novel idea that the Master, 
whom he had just confessed to be God’s 
Anointed, could fall on such evil days. 
The episode is recorded precisely because 
}) ».0f the ; public rebuke that followed: like 
_ all else in the Gospels that reflects on the 
_ Apostles in general or on Peter in par- 
ticular, like the story of Peter’s over- 
_ zealousness and his subsequent denial, it 
_ is the Petrine Gospel that is our ultimate 
authority for it. Peter had. learnt the 
_ lesson, inculcated so repeatedly in chap- 
ters 8 1-10 #, of true Christian humility. 
. The chief Apostle lays bare the record of 
his failures as well as of his faith in a 
ay that no other Christian writer would 
have been likely to do in regard to him. — 
33. ‘ turned about,’ as in 5 *°: an em- 


. on the third day | 


gee eehatic eamipound, not found in the other 
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Synoptists, like another compound verb 
‘jooked all round,’ which is found six 
times in Mk, once in Lk, never in. Mt 
(see on 10 *4), ‘ seeing his disciples ’: ap- 
parently it is meant that the rebuke was 
a public one, before the whole group, 
and, as the next words seem to imply, 
accompanied with an emphatic gesture 
of the hand, ‘ get away.’ Elsewhere in 
the Gospel ‘ behind me’ is always of 
‘ coming after ’ Christ: here only of “ going 
away.’ More and more clearly from this 
point onwards the Twelve are taken up 
into our Lord’s company, as companions 
rather than followers: see on 9 *8, 10 *?: 
but that could not be if they represented 
the spirit of Satan, tempting the Lord 
away from the path which lay before Him 
(cf. Mt 4 1°), 

34-38. A comment on Peter’s remon- 
strance, instructing not the Twelve only 
but all who would be Christ’s followers, 


_ that they too must walk in the same path 


and share in their measure the heavy load 
which lay on Him. They must ‘ deny 
themselves,’ *4—but not deny Christ, *%, 
as Peter was to do, 14 ** %1: they must 
even ‘ bear the cross ’—as a condemned 
criminal did on the way to his crucifixion 
(cf25" >. Jn 19 * 9.1: phe, cross. Amie 
become so familiar a phrase to us that it 
is not easy to picture to ourselves its 
effect when it first fell on the ears of the 
disciples. Even in the ‘ open ’ prediction 
of His passion our Lord had spared them 
that word: it is first in metaphor that 
He begins to foreshadow the complete- 
ness of His own ‘ denying of himself.’ 

35- his life: psyche always in Mark > 
means physical ‘life’ (save where he is 
reporting Old Testament language used — 
by our Lord, 12 90 74 34): see 3.47040. 
The RVm ‘ or soul,’ and AV text in *& 37, 
are therefore wrong: we must translate “" 
“life ’ throughout the three verses. 

38. of me and of my words : two of our 
oldest MSS., one Greek and one Latin, ‘ 
omit the noun, giving only ‘ ashamed of 
me and mine,’ and that reading corre-_ is 
sponds so closely to the emphasis in Mark’s © 
Gospel on the unity of our Lord and His — 
followers (see e.g. 9 38, 10 3°) that it. mae 
well be right. a F 

in this adulterous and sinful genera, 4 
tion (the phrase is omitted by Luke in 
order to give the principle amore universal — 
application) : it is easy to understand why © 

‘this generation’ was called ‘ faithless’ 
(Mk 9°; Mt 17.27=Lk 9 41) or ‘ evil ' 
12 =Lk r1,?*: Mt,164) _or. " perver 
(Mt 17 1”) or ‘crooked’ (i 
why ‘adulterous’? 
sense in which in the Pre y 


— 
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regarded as a virgin espoused to God, 
who yet forsakes her true and only 
husband—e.g. Hos 2? if., where as ‘ her 
fornication ’ is mentioned as well as ‘ her 
adultery,’ we should perhaps understand 
‘sinful’ in Mark in the technical sense 
which it bears in Lk 7 37, 

38, IX. 1. The first reference in Mark 
to the Return of Christ in glory and 
therewith the imminence of the Coming 
of the Kingdom. It followed from the 
Confession of Jesus as Messiah, that He 
would come as Judge, for that was an 
essential part of the conception of the 
Messianic office. But Jesus had just 
broken to His disciples the knowledge 
that what lay before Messiah was in the 
first place rejection and a violent death: 
‘cand the resurrection that was to follow 
His death ‘ after three days’ was indeed 
‘the assurance of His power over death, 
‘but only a presage of His final victory and 
tthe final establishment of the Kingdom 
ef God. For that purpose He would 
@ome again ‘in the glory of his Father’ 
(see on 97). Naturally, then, it is only 
now that the Second Coming is first 
mentioned in the Gospel. But nothing 
is said in detail: such teaching was not 
part of our Lord’s public Ministry, and 
is only imparted in the last days of our 
Lord’s life and only to His specially 
intimate companions among the Twelve: 
see on 13% ff. Here we are only told 


+ that within the lifetime of some of His 


hearers there would be a “ coming of the 
Kingdom in power ’: see on 13 *°, 
IX. 2-8. “Five days after, the great 
‘Confession and consequent prediction of 
‘\Messiah’s coming death and resurrection, 
‘a vision is-granted to the three Apostles 
‘who were taken into our Lord’s closest 
intimacy (5 °*’, 14 °°) which carries them 
‘at once to a further stage of knowledge 
of His true nature. 
recognized to be Messiah, who had just 
told them that Messiah would come ‘in 
the glory of His Father,’ He, they learn, 
was not only Son of Man but Son of God. 
- The Father, who had borne that witness 
to Jesus Himself at the Baptism (1 14), 
now bears the same witness to the three 
Apostles (97). What the Baptism was 
to the Ministry as a whole, that the 


‘Transfiguration was to the second and 


concluding part of it.* 


a high mountain: traditionally identi- 


- fied with Mount Tabor, but by modern 


scholars, it may almost be said unani- 
‘mously, with the much loftier Mount |. 
Hermon, which rises to a height of 9,000. | 


i the Transfiguration cf. Mt 171-18, notes, 
ED. “* ae " 2 es 2 ~ 


<* 
on; 


He whom Peter had | 


F com 


feet, to the north-east of Caesarea Philippi 
in the direction of Damascus. 

apart by themselves: perhaps rather 
privately and alone. More and more the 
work of the Lord is done on a smaller 
and smaller circle. If the foundations 
were to carry the great building of re- 
deemed humanity, they must be dug deep 
and out of sight. Note not only how 
the public Ministry contracts itself, but 
further how the word ‘privately’ means 
first with ‘his own disciples’ (4 *4), then 
with the Twelve (6 *! 5?), and now with 
only three of the Twelve: cf. too 13 3. 

he was transfigured. The Greek word 
is strictly tvansformed (so rendered in 
Rom 12? and by RV in 2 Cor 3 }8), in the 
older sense of ‘ form ’ in which it denotes 
the underlying essence of a thing: cf. 
“ being in the form of God’ (Phil 2°). If 
here it does not quite mean that (and Luke 
changes the word), it does imply that the’ 
change was more than superficial, and 
that something of the divine glory was 
manifested in Christ. And when the 
Latin translators rendered it by ‘ trans- 
figuratus est’ (or ‘commutata est figura 
eius ’), they did not necessarily mean to 
express a change in outward ‘ figure’ 
only, for the earliest Latin version ren- 
dered Phil2°* ‘in figura dei’; and so 
when Tertullian interpreted ‘hoc est 
corpus meum’ as ‘figura corporis,’ 


‘ figure ’ in the sense of symbol only was © 


exactly what he did not mean. 

4. Elijah with Moses: an odd way of 
collocating the two names (both Matthew 
and Luke substitute ‘ Moses and Elijah ’), 
due, perhaps, to the fact that Elijah 
was much in their thoughts at the time 
(878,914). The natural order is given in °. 

5. Rabbi) (10:51,-21 #1, 144°) 3) see. ndte 
on 4°%,. It is good for us to be here: | 
and let us make three tabernacles (RVm 
‘booths ’). Perhaps it was the time of the 
autumn ‘ feast of tabernacles,’ and per- 
haps Peter meant that a week of rest and 
of converse with the visitants would be 
‘ good for them ’—better than any journey 
into peril of death. But the comment that 
follows in °, ‘not knowing what to answer,’ 
suggests that he simply said what was 


uppermost in his mind at the moment. | 


one for thee, and one for Moses, and 
one for Elijah. He puts indeed Messiah 


| first, but he implies that He is only primus 


inter pares, one in kind with, if higher in- 


| degree than, the representatives of Law 
and Prophecy. But the Voice from _ 
heaven repeats the witness of the Bap- — 
tism; Jesus is not only God’s Anointed 

‘but God’s only Son, and now that He has 
e, He sums up and supersedes all wi , 
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eatlier stages; the Law and the Prophets 
have had their day, He alone is to be 
heard. For the rendering ‘only Son’ 
instead of ‘ beloved Son’ see on 1 }'. 

9-13. As it stands, this paragraph con- 
sists of two verses that are straightforward 
enough, followed by three that are unin- 
telligible. Luke omits the whole: Mat- 
thew omits only so much as he could not 
understand, but the question about the 
meaning of ‘ rising from the dead’ in '°, 
and the question about the scriptural 
authority for the suffering of the Son of 
Man in !, both disappear. Now sense 
and coherence are at once restored to 
the passage, if we may assume that the 
second question has got transposed to a 
wrong place, and that it should be brought | 
back to its natural place in immediate 
sequence to the other question. ‘ They | 
kept that saying, discussing with one 
another what was this “rising from the 
dead,” and where did Scripture say about 
the Son of Man that he must suffer many 
things and be rejected.’ In other words, 
the fresh reference to the Resurrection 
reminds them of the first reference to it 
only five days before, when it had been 
connected with the suffering of the Son | 
of Man and His rejection, and scriptural 
authority had been claimed for it all (8 #1). 
So read, all is straightforward: and it is 
quite easy to suppose that words inserted 
between two short columns of a papyrus 
roll (the writing was always across, not 
down, the roll) intended to be inserted 
in the column to the left, at 1°, were, 
when the roll was recopied, erroneously 

‘inserted by the scribe in the column to 
the right, at 1%. If this explanation is 
correct, it would seem to follow that the 
error already existed in the copy of Mark 
that lay before Matthew, 

10. they kept the saying, questioning 
among themselves RV. But the Greek 
preposition does not mean ‘ among,’ and 
the word rendered ‘ questioning ’ means 
always ‘ discussing ’ or ‘ disputing ’ with 
someone else (12, 8 ve 9 aa SDE # bret 
Either then ‘ themselves’ is used in the 
sense of ‘one another’ (so AY), as also in 

11 *!; or ‘ with themselves ’ must be taken 
not with the verb that follows but ‘with — 
the verb that precedes, ‘ kept the saying 
to themselves.’ 

11. The scribes say that Elijah must 
first come RV. Here, and in *%, RV 
has blundered badly by refusing to recog- 
nize that Mark uses the indirect for the 
direct interrogative—aincorrectlyno doubt, 
‘but Mark’s Greek is not correct. AV 
rightly saw that the sense can only rpe= 
cat Si say the scribes ... .? ‘Why could 


not we cast him out?’ See above 
Oni 

12. be set at nought RV, AV. Rather 
be counted for nought, equivalent to ‘ be 
rejected’ of 8 *1: the Greek lexicographer 
Suidas explains the verb to mean ‘I 
count for nothing,’ and that is certainly 
sometimes the sense required in the New 
Testament, e.g. Lk 18°; 1 Cor 64. 

14-29. The healing of the lad possessed 
with a dumb spirit: the inability of the 
disciples to cure him. 

15. all the multitude . . . were greatly 
amazed. Not an adequate rendering: 
the verb, Wala RET used in the simple or, 
as here and 14 **, 16% °*, in the stronger 
compound form, ‘is a favourite one in 
Mark and implies always an element 
of awe or consternation. It may well 
be that when the Lord descended from 
the mount of the Transfiguration, some- 
thing of the glory of that moment rested 
still on His countenance, as on that of 
Moses when he descended from Sinai 
(Ex-g4:??- 20° 2 Cor 3"). » “But, “sayhereas 
under the Old Covenant the glory on the 
face of Moses had something terrifying 
about it, so that Aaron and the elders of 
Israel ‘feared to come nigh him,’ the 
radiance on the face of the Son of Man 
awed them indeed, but also drew them 
to Him, for ‘ they ran to him and greeted 
him,’ or (according to the alternative 
reading of codex Beze and the Old Latin) 
‘ they rejoiced and greeted him.’ 

16. And he asked them, What question 
yewiththem? That is, apparently, asked 
the crowd what they and their local 
scribes (4) were discussing with the dis- 
ciples: note how regularly our Lord is 
represented in Mark as finding out what 
had happened by the ordinary method 
of questioning (cf. 4. **). There is nothing 
in the story to suggest that these scribes 
were attacking the disciples: we are no 
longer in the neighbourhood of Capernaum, 
or in contact with scribes from Jerusalem: 
it is simply that the crowd and their 
natural leaders were discussing with the 
remaining disciples the case of the lad 
and the possibility of a cure. The father 


‘had brought him and had been accom- 


panied by his friends and, as we should 
put it, by the clergy of the parish. 
18, dasheth him down RV, with margin 
“rendeth him’: AV conversely * teareth ’ 
with margin ‘ dasheth him.’ The app 
priate sense is undoubtedly that of RV 
text and AVm, ‘throws him to the 


‘ground’ (cf.5 *), and it corresponds to 


the reading of codex Beze and the Old 


texts, though it cites as ae one ‘a 


rO- 1s 


Latins: but the reading of the critical ~s 


letter, can only mean “ tears him,’ or 
more literally still ‘breaks him.’ Pre- 
cisely the same difficulty meets us in a 
passage in the Shepherd of Hermas, 
Mand., xi, 3, and there, as here, the sense 
wanted is ‘ overthrow,’ and there as here, 
the Latin versions give the sense we want. 
Mark and Hermas both wrote in Rome, 
and both used Greek of the same ver- 
nacular type. 

pineth away RV,AV. The Greek han 
is the same as that used “in +r-K.13 4 
where Jeroboam ‘ stretched out his.arm 

. and lo his arm became rigid... 
and he could not draw it in.’ Render 
here ts vigid, as in an epileptic fit. It was 
one of the symptoms of his seizures: and 
no patient “pines away’ in the course of 
a seizure. 

19. O faithless generation, how long 
shall I be with you ? Against whom is 
this passionate outburst of our Lord’s 
directed? Clearly He feels that some- 
thing is in violent contrast with the tense 
majesty of the experience on the mount. 
And it seems difficult to find this in any- 
thing else than in the culminating point 
of the story just told, the failure of the 
nine disciples He had left behind to effect 
the cure. They had expected to effect 
it (78) and they ought to have been able 
to effect it: and if they could not, it was 
due to their want of faith and prayer, for 
our Lord sets no limits to the power of 
prayer with faith (7%): cf. 11 2% 24. 

22, 23. if thou canst do anything: in 
contrast to the leper’s exclamation in 
rt 4° ‘if thou wilt, thou canst,’ see note 
there. Here our Lord in reply repeats the 
father’s. phrase, but in the Greek the 
article is prefixed, making the meaning 
clear ‘That phrase of yours “if thou 
canst ’’’’: exactly as we should make it 
clear in modern English by the use of 
inverted commas. But something is, 
perhaps inevitably, lost in any English 
rendering, for we cannot easily reproduce 
the similarity of the words ‘ canst’ and 
“ possible,’ in the Greek: 
all things can be done by him that be- 
lieveth.’ Neither the power to act nor 
the will to act was wanting to our Lord: 
but something more was needed, and that 
was faith on the father’s part in our Lord’s 
will and power to heal (cf. 6 * °). 


24. the child RV, AV; and it is quite 


true that Mark here uses a diminutive. 
- But he is fond of diminutives, and in fact 
never uses this particular word ‘ lad’ or 
4 boy’ except in the diminutive: and 
since in this case the father ad spoken 


in 17 of bringing his ‘son,’ and said in 74 
2 - that he had SEES. from his childhood,’ 


‘hurrying up. 


“if thou canst do != 
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it is obvious that he was no longer a child, 
and we must render accordingly lad, just 
as both our versions do in Jn 6° for a 
still more diminutive form of the same 
Greek word. 

25. saw that a multitude came running 
together : rather saw that a crowd was 
By the analogy of the 
two miracles last recorded (7 8, 83), we 
may presume that our Lord had retired 
with the father and the lad away from 
the crowd (cf. 15), and that when He saw 
them following and gathering speed, He 
hastened to effect the cure before their 
arrival. 

26. as one dead: so in 7* the girl 
from whom the devil had gone out does 
not walk about at once, but was found 
“lying down on her bed.’ In both cases 
Matthew (15 78, 1718) substitutes ‘ was 
healed from that hour.’ Mark alone of 
the Synoptists (cf., however, Jn 9 *-7) 
records our Lord’s curing by stages, and 
alone of the evangelists allows room for 
recovery by stages and for the slow regain- 
ing of strength by natural means (cf. 5 4%). 

28. we could not cast it out RV. On 
this mistranslation see above on !: 
render with AV why could not we cast 
at out ? 

29. this kind can come out: ‘come 
out’ is here really the passive of ‘ cast 
out ’—the Greek language disliked pas- 
sives, and the classical writers regularly 
used the active verb “‘ to fall out’ as the 
passive of ‘ to cast out ’—and ‘ kind’ is 
the word which Latin and English trans- 
literate as ‘ genus,’ so that the meaning 
is ‘ this kind of creature can only be cast 
out by prayer’ (cf. 4% 46 

save by prayer RV rightly, with the 
best authorities (cf. 11 24 and note on }® 
above). The mass of MSS., both here and 
in 1 Cor 7 5, insert ‘and fasting,’ because 
“prayer and fasting’ so naturally go 
together (Lk 2 87; Ac 14 73). Exactly in 
the same way ‘prayer’ itself has been 
inserted, against the run of the context, 
after ‘ watching * in 13 3%, see note there. 
In all such cases the shorter reading of the - 
older authorities is to be preferred. 

30-50. The last journey through Galilee 
and last visit to Capernaum: a journey — 
undertaken privately and perhaps hur- 
riedly, and unaccompanied by any public 
teaching. As before, what lies behind the’ 
record is the danger of interference by the 
government of Herod Antipas, if public 
ministry were resumed in his dominions. 
Jerusalem and the Passover were the. 
place and time that our Lord now set 


before Himself: the intervening weeks or - 


months were spent ‘in the regions of Judea. 


35. called the twelve. 
__ Twelve therefore who had been discussing 
Pi who was the greater, and the disciples 


Ix.] 


and Transjordania ’ (101, 3 *), both of them 
outside the jurisdiction of Antipas, It 
is possible that visits to Jerusalem for the 
Feasts of Tabernacles (Jn 7 14) and Dedica- 
tion (Jn ro 2) should be fitted into this 
period: Mark’s brief summary, if it does 
not suggest them, does not exclude them. 
It was perhaps in explanation of His 
movements that He repeated the prophecy 
of the Passion (#1), and this time with an 
added implication of its near approach 
by the use of the present tense ‘ is being 
delivered up’: but once more the pro- 
phecy was unintelligible to them. 

33. What were ye reasoning in the way ? 
. .. they had disputed with one another 
in the way RV. This change of verb 
is a subtle refinement of which Mark 
was quite unconscious: the two Greek 
words are closely related, one being 
common in Acts, the other in the Synoptic 
Gospels. The probability is that Mark 
means precisely the same thing by the 
two verbs, using one for’ the imperfect, 
the other when he needs to express a 
pluperfect. ‘Disputed’ of AV _ hardly 


‘carried then the tinge of acrimony which 


it bears now, any more than the ‘ Disputa’ 
of Raphael’s fresco. Render discussed. 

in the way RV: ‘by the way’ AV. 
Better on the road: the word is now 
systematically used in Mark to em- 
phasize the itinerant character of this 
last section of the Ministry (8 2’, 9 *4, 
Io 17, 32, 62) 

34. who was the greatest (Gr. 
“greater’)? No such question could 


have vexed their minds when they were > 


first drawn to follow Jesus. But now 
they had confessed Him to be Messiah, 
God’s Vicegerent in the coming Kingdom, 
and He had spoken to them of His glory 
and promised that some then living should 
see the Kingdom after it had come in 
power. It does not seem illegitimate to 
suppose (see on. 10 °° sqq.) that the com- 
petition in ‘ greatness’ which they were 
discussing was a competition as to which 
of them could render the greatest services 


in the establishment of the Kingdom. 


Their very venture of faith became a 
snare to them: they ‘ sought great things 
for themselves’ (Jer 45 5)—not an ignoble 


_ ambition, but they had still to learn by 


what way the Christ would come into 
His Kingdom, and that Christian great- 


_ mess was to consist in renunciation of all 
_ that the world values and in the service 


of those whom the world rates of least 
account. : 
It was the 
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with whom our Lord was travelling (3' 9%) 
must have been practically identical with 
the Twelve. Exactly the same deduction 
follows from 10 2% 28. 32, yo 95. 41, yy 11, 14 
143%17, At least during the last journey 
to Jerusalem, from 9 ** onwards (if not 
earlier), our Lord is accompanied only by 
a tiny group of followers—few enough to 
gather in one house (77, 9 *%, 10 1°)— 
whom the evangelist appears to call in- 
differently ‘ the disciples ’ or ‘ the Twelve.’ 

36, 37. a little child, little children 
RV: ‘ achild,’ ‘ children’ AV. See above 
on *4, 
taking him in his arms: see on 10 }*, 
37-42. It seems inevitable to connect 
37 and #2 very closely together: whosoever 
shall receive one of such children... 
whosoever shall cause to stumble one of 
these little ones that believe . If so, 
the intervening verses (**4!) must be 
regarded as parenthetical; an illustrative 
episode is introduced by the evangelist, 
and the main thread of teaching is then 
resumed. Cf. for asomewhat similar case 
in narrative 3 21-91, 

38. John: the only occasion in Mark 
where John is named alone, and signi- 
ficant of his surname as ‘ ason of thunder ’ 
(329: Ctr, Bh os 

we saw one casting out devils in thy 
name, and we forbade him, because he 
followed not us RV. But probably Mark 
wrote ‘and he followeth not us, and we 
forbade him,’ while Luke 9 *® transferred 
‘he followeth not’ to a more logical place 
as the reason for their forbidding him, and 
many of the best MSS. assimilated Mark 
to Luke. A more significant change is 
that while Luke writes ‘ followeth not with 
us,’ Mark had written ‘ followeth not us.’ 
To St. Peter the Lord and the Twelve are 


8 88): never again are they said to ‘ follow’ 
Him, save on one occasion, and that for a 
brief moment of crisis (10 *2: see note 
there). 

39. Forbid him not. Our Lord lays 
down the principle which His Church 
should follow in regard to those who act 
in His Name, even though they do not 
belong to the outward fellowship of His 
society. They are not against us, and 
therefore they are really on our side, and 
we must not try to hinder their work 


for Him. 


be able quickly to speak evil of me 
RV: AV can lightly speak evil of me, 


on 6, 


A 


one group, journeying together (see on — 


| which is better English and better sense, 
but ‘lightly’ should perhaps rather be 
‘easily.’ For Mark’s weakened use of 
the verb ‘to be able’ as an auxiliary see 


_ 
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41. because ye are Christ’s: because 
you belong to Him whom you have now 
recognized to be Messiah. Clearly a time 
is in contemplation when the Twelve 
will be preaching the faith of Christ. That 
our Lord from Cesarea Philippi onwards 
is insistently predicting His own death, 
it is impossible not to recognize if we 
pin any faith to Mark’s record; that He 
regarded that death as imminent and 
bound up with the journey on which they 
had already started, follows not only from 
the definite language of ro 3% 33, but from 
the present tense used in 9 *4, ‘ the Son of 
Man is being delivered up’; that there 
would be an interval between His death 
and resurrection and His return in glory 
had been implied in 8 8,91, and during 
that interval what was to be happening ? 
In what was He educating the Twelve 
in those large portions of these chapters 
where they were His only audience 
(9 929°, ro 28-45) but in the spirit in which 
they were to exercise rule in the com- 
munity of His followers, as ministers and 
servants of the least among those who 
should believe? This training of the 
Twelve to represent Him after His death 
implies the existence in some sense of a 
community, implies therefore the answer 
to the question whether our Lord contem- 
plated a church; just.as later on in the 
Ministry He filled out the indications of 
His earlier teaching (see on 2 2!) when He 
clearly contemplated the replacement of 
the Old Israel by another and the com- 
mission of God’s Vineyard to other hus- 
bandmen (12°). But it is at the same 
time true that He gave a wholly new 
meaning to organization and leadership 
and rule, for the greatest in His New Israel 
were to be servi servorum Dei. 

42-48. The teaching is still primarily 
addressed to the Twelve, but for the 
moment the plural is replaced by the 
singular. The connecting idea through 
these verses is ‘causing to stumble ’— 
‘ scandalize ’ is the transliterated equiva- 


_ lent (derived by us of course through the | 


_ Latin) of the Greek word—first in relation 
to others, the ‘ scandalizing ’ of the little 
ones that believe (‘on me’ should be omit- 
ted with RVm), and then in relation to a 
man’s own self, the renunciation of what- 

_ ever causes him to come short of what 
he was called to be. 

: 43, 45. to go (into hell) ...to be 

‘cast (into hell): ‘to go ’—rather fo go off 

_ _—and ‘to be cast’ are equivalent terms: 
‘see note on? baek:) =f 

hell: in the Greek ‘ gehenna’ (‘ ge’ in 
Hebrew is ‘ valley,’ cf. on 14 *2), the valley | 


Hinnom, a ravine which ran down | 
eee ss . 85. 


» ‘ -™ bry 


southwards on the west of Jerusalem, 
meeting ultimately the valley of Kidron 
which came down from the east side. It 
was the place where refuse was thrown 
out, and, we may presume, burnt to 
consume and purify: for only so can we 
give intelligible meaning to the words 
that follow. The phrase attached to 
Gehenna in 48, the undying worm and the 
unquenchable fire, comes direct from the 
LXX of Is 66 *4: but ‘Gehenna’ and 
“unquenchable fire’ are in 4 obviously 
intended as equivalents, and though no 
doubt every Jew knew what Gehenna 
meant literally, it had come to be used 
in Jewish language as a symbol of the 
place of future punishment, and our 
versions are no doubt right in rendering it 
“hell.” Certainly our Lord uses it here 
as the opposite state to ‘life’ and ‘ the 
kingdom of God.’ More He does not tell 
us directly. We can be sure that no soul 
which turns, whenéver and wherever, 
to God will fail of welcome: we cannot be 
sure that the will may not become so 
obstinately hardened against God that 
it is no longer able to turn to Him, and 
no man can be saved against his will, any 
more than anyone could be cured by our 
Lord without concurrence of his own faith. 
Whether we may gather from *° that ‘ the 
fire ’ is remedial as well as destructive, is 
a grave and difficult problem. 

49. For every one shall be salted with 
fire, RV. That is apparently the true 
reading, though it not unnaturally puz- 


zled both the scribes of Mark and the ° 


evangelist Matthew who omits the phrase. 
A very early reader or scribe of Mark 
must have jotted down in the margin the 
parallel from Lev 21* ‘every. sacrifice 
shall be salted with salt.’ The gloss was 
then either treated as the original reading, 
ousting the text, or (as in AV) combined 


with the text so as to make a double’ 


clause. The words ‘ with fire’ appear 
necessary in order to justify the con- 
nexion, implied by ‘ for,’ with the pre- 
ceding verse. 


of salt. Now the function of salt is that 


it makes palatable and it preserves. ry 
Therefore (it would seem to follow) the — 
function of fire is not only to destroy 


but to preserve. And the sense in which 


it helps to preserve is by consuming what 


is bad ina man, so that what is good alone 
remains. 


primarily the sons of Levi... 


The fire then has a function ~ : 
to fulfil, related in some way to the function — 


May we not think that Mal 3 3. 

was not far from our Lord’s mind when 
| He used these words ? % 
Coming of the Lord and Messenger of the 
Covenant, refines and purifies, and purifies. _ he 


There fire, at the 
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50. In this verse two things seem to 
be clear: salt at the beginning takes up 
‘salted’ of 49, and be at peace one with 
another refers us back to the dispute with 
which the whole section opened in *4. If 
we may further believe St. Matthew (5 **) 
to be pointing the way correctly to the 
interpretation of ‘salt,’ we shall under- 
stand the verse to mean that the Twelve 
are-to be as salt to the community of 
Christ’s followers, and_ that unless they 
are this they are nothing. They have 
indeed a high prerogative: but their great- 
ness is in the moral and spiritual sphere, 
and fundamentally different from any- 
thing the world calls by that name. 

X. 1-32. Ministry in Judea and Perea. 
A question on divorce: a blessing of little 
children: the appeal to a rich man: the 
problem of riches. 

1. borders of Judzea and beyond Jordan. 
Not ‘borders’ in the sense of edge or 
fringe: see on 51’, 7°!. ‘ beyond Jordan’: 
as in 3® Mark means ‘the parts beyond 
Jordan’ (i.e. Transjordania; he does not 
use the word Perea), and apparently 
treats it as a sort of indeclinable noun, 
“the regions of Judea and of Perea.’ 

multitudes. Matthew frequently and 
Luke regularly use the plural, Mark never 
elsewhere, and there is quite sufficient 
authority for reading the singular here. 

again again. Mark is extra- 
ordinarily fond of this word, but rarely 
uses it in the full sense of ‘ a second time.’ 
Sometimes it means ’ back,’ sometimes, 
’ as here, ‘once more,’ sometimes it is 
hardly more, at the beginning of a para- 
graph, than a particle of transition, ‘ next.’ 

he taught. Mark records far less of our 
Lord’s teaching than Matthew or Luke: 
but he notes the fact of His teaching 
more frequently than either of them. 
Thus not only here, but in 2 15, 41 2, 6 *4 
(cf. rr 1”, 12 *5), Mark writes ‘he taught,’ 
where the other Synoptists omit the word. 

2. there came unto him Pharisees, and 
RV and in effect AV: but the words 
are not genuine, and have been brought 
_ in from the parallelin Matthew. In Mark 
it is just an impersonal plural according 


to his favourite usage, ‘ they asked him,’ © 


“he was asked.’ No doubt both Matthew 


and the scribes of Mark who followed 


Matthew were influenced, in making the 
insertion, by the word ‘ tempting,’ which 
is so often used in connexion with Phari- 
sees, e.g. 811, 12 15, 


him.’ To:the multitude in these parts 


our Lord was a stranger, though doubtless | 


they had heard-much of Him; and they 
_ just wished to try His capacity as a Rabbi 


But the word does | 
not necessarily mean more than ‘ testing | 


by submitting to Him a knotty problem, 
where there was divergence between the 
teaching of the Law (Dt 241) and the 
teaching of the Prophets (Mal 2°). 
Divorce was terribly easy at the time: 
among the Jews one school of the Rabbis 
taught practically that the husband might 
divorce his wife if he got tired of her; 
among Gentiles, though the tradition of 
republican Rome had strictly upheld the 
sanctity of the marriage tie, under the 
Empire divorces became gradually so 
common that even the Christian emperors 
confined their efforts to limiting the 
number of grounds which entitled the 
innocent partner to claim a dissolution 
of the marriage tie. It may be, too, that 
our Lord was known by repute as a 
teacher whose ethical standard was as 
stern as His manner of life was simple. 

Our Lord begins, as so often in Mark’s 
Gospel, with a question of His own, 
in order to make clear what was at the 
back of their minds: Moses in fact had 
allowed divorce of the wife by the husband. 
But our Lord’s own answer is plain and 
direct: the ordinance of Moses was a 
concession to a people whose ‘ hardness of 
heart ’ rendered impossible the enforce- 
ment of the true ideal of marriage, but 
it was a declension from the primal law, 
for ‘ from the beginning of creation God 
made male and female ’ (so the true text 
of Mark: Matthew as so often has as- 
similated the words to the text of the 
Old. Testament [Gen 1 2"], and scribes 
have again assimilated Mark to Matthew). 
From the first, then, God had joined man 
and woman, and what God had joined let 
not man separate. 

10-12. To the question from the crowd 
our Lord is content to lay down in answer 
the governing principle. He does it in 
quite absolute terms: but He leaves it to 
them to make the application. To the 
question of His own disciples, however, 
His- answer fills up anything that was 
wanting: they are to know that to Him 
marriage is indissoluble, and the sexes 
for this purpose on an equal level. 
Under Jewish law no woman could divorce 
her husband (though it was possible under 
Roman law), and so innate was the in- 
stinct against it that no passage in the 
New Testament except this defines the 
inability of the man and the woman to 
dissolve the marriage tie in precisely 
parallel terms. 

In substance, however, St. Luke and 
St. Paul both reproduce the teaching of’ 
the indissolubility of marriage: Lk 1618 
“every one that putteth away his wife and 
marrieth another committeth adultery, 
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and he that marrieth one that is put away 
from a husband committeth adultery ’; 
I Cor 7 '°1!, with’appeal to our Lord's 
teaching “ unto the married I give charge 
(rather not I, but the Lord) that the wife 
depart not from the husband—but and 
if she depart, let her remain unmarried 
or be reconciled to her husband—and let 
not the husband put away his wife.’ 
Whatever explanation therefore we give 
of the exception allowed in St. Matthew’s 
version (5 32, r9 *)—it looks as though the 
First Evangelist, like the Deuteronomist, 
was considering the standard that seemed 
possible for those for whom he wrote—it 
seems on critical and historical grounds 
a quite irrefragable conclusion that our 
Lord absolutely excluded divorce from 
the Christian code. It is of course a 
very different problem what the action 
of the State ought to be in countries 
where the Christian code is not accepted 
by the citizens at large. But the duty of 
the Church towards its own members 
appears to be clear; much clearer than, 
for instance, its duty in regard to mar- 
riages within particular degrees of affinity, 
where we have no such definite guidance.* 

13-16. The Blessing of Children: ef. 
9 **, and it has been suggested that, like 
the two stories of feeding the multitude, 
these two stories about a child or children 
taken up in our Lord’s arms are again 
variant accounts of a single episode. But 
the point in regard to the accounts of the 
feeding was precisely that the occasions 
were so similar, whereas here there is a 
quite definite difference. It is another 
question whether the two accounts of 
blessing children have not suffered some 
confusion ~with one another in the 
evangelist’s mind: for if they are com- 
pared, the curious result’ follows that 
9 *? is more appropriate to the second 
occasion and Io * to the first. 
Twelve had been coveting positions of 
greatness above one another, it seems 
more in point to speak of the duty of 


' receiving the Kingdom of God in a- 


childlike spirit, than to speak of receiving 
the children: and conversely, when the 
disciples had done their best to prevent 
access of the children to Christ, the duty 
of receiving such children in His Name 
looks to be the more natural comment. 


16, took them in his arms (so also in~ 


_ g *8), or possibly, if our Lord was seated, 
‘put his arms round them.’ The other 
. Synoptists both omit the detail, as well 
as His indignation against the disciples 


* Fora fuller discussion of the problem cf. notes 
on Mt 19122, and Sacraments in the New Testament, 


ip 401b.—Ep. : 


When the. 


aft 


/ (4) and His blessing of the children: 


small wonder that our Church has selected 
the passage from St. Mark as the Gospel 
for the Baptismal office. Nothing per- 
haps in the Gospels reveals our Lord’s 
uniqueness as a religious teacher more 
than this simple and vivid story. It is by 
a true instinct that this action of our Lord’s 
is claimed as implying His sanction for 
infant baptism: it should not be for- 
gotten that the ‘laying his hands upon 
them’ corresponds to what was from 
the first the complement of the rite of 
actual baptism: see on 1*. There are 
still disciples who would rebuke the 
bringing of unconscious infants to Him: 
but these are no more to be debarred 
from membership of His flock than the 
children of Jews under the Old Covenant. 

17-22. One morning, as our Lord was 


| starting on the day’s journey—on the 


voad (see on 9 **) rather than into the, 
way of AV, RV—there ran one to him, 
and kneeled to him. That he was a 
young man is Matthew’s interpretation 
(19 **), and is perhaps only deduced from 
Mark’s phrase (7°) ‘from my youth,’ a 
phrase which in fact rather suggests that 
he was no longer quite young. But at 
any rate he had the enthusiasm of youth, 
for he kneeled down in public to our Lord, 
as Mark alone tells us, and addressed 
Him enthusiastically as Good Master. The 
adjective “ good’ is not common in the 
LXX with a personal reference, but in 
the later Psalms, e.g. Ps 118 (117), it is 
used of God; and our Lord, as so often, 
answers question by question, cross- 
examining him, so to say, on his use of 
terms: what did he mean by addressing 
Jesus with an epithet that was used of 
God? It may not be fanciful to think 
that our Lord had His own disciples in 
mind, whom He was now trying to make 
realize that He had in truth a right to 
the term ‘good,’ because of His Sonship 
of the One who alone was in the full sense 
* good.’ 

19. The list of the Commandments as 
here given in Mark raises even more diffi- 
culties than the earlier list in 7 ?*: for here 
the words are obviously given as a direct 
citation from the Old Testament. But the 
ground can be cleared a good deal when 
we have compared Mark’s list with those 
of Matthew (19 1% 1%) and Luke (18 9), 
for scribes of Mark have been assimilating 
as usual to the other texts. In the first 
place do not defraud, as not in terms. 


corresponding to the Old Testament _ 


(Ex 20 1816; Dt 5 172°) is dropped by both 


Matthew and Luke and by astrong group 
of good MSS., including codex Vaticanus, 
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in Mark: but it is quite certainly genuine, 
as will appear further on. In the second 
place Matthew (just as in Mt15}%= 
Mk 7 71: 2?) has altered the order of Mark 
for the Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth 
Commandments into agreement with the 
ordinary text (Greek and Hebrew) of the 
Old Testament, and again many of the 
best MSS. have transplanted this order 
into Mark; Luke, too, has apparently 
adapted his order to the LXX text of 
B in Deuteronomy, which transposes the 
Seventh and Sixth Commandments, and 
again another and larger group of MSS. 
reproduce this in Mark. The true text 
of Mark is more likely to be found in 
authorities which disagree with both 
Matthew and Luke, especially if the text 
they offer suggests the genesis of the other 
variants: and codex Beze (D), the Latin 
codex Bobiensis (#), and St. Irenzus give 
the three first commands as ‘Do not 
commit adultery, do not commit fornica- 
tion, do not steal.’ Now in the list of 7 ?' 
the one point on which all MSS. agree is 
that both ‘ adulteries,’ and ‘ fornications ’ 
arenamed. Itseems certain that the first 
item here was ‘Do not commit adultery ’; 
the second was either ‘ Do not commit for- 
nication’ or ‘ Do not kill’ (the Greek words 
for these two being very similar), but 
more probably the former. If ‘do not 
kill’ had no place in the list, that was 
perhaps because murder was the sin least 
likely to be in question. 
do not defraud. It is probable that 
as ‘adulteries ’ under the Seventh Com- 
mandment are reinforced by ‘ fornica- 
tions,’ so ‘theft’ under the Eighth is 
reinforced by ‘fraud.’ Dr. Field, in his 
admirable comment on the word (Notes 
on the Translation of the New Testament, 
34), cites the Greek writers Plutarch and 
Stobeus as using it in connexion with 
stealing. In the absence of banks, a 
man forced to leave home for any length 
of time deposited his money or valuables 
with some friend: to deny that you had 
received the deposit, and so defraud your 
friend, was a negative form of stealing, 
_and no doubt more common, certainly in 
the case of the well-to-do, than literal theft. 
_ Pliny the Younger, in the description he 
Ra, sent to the Emperor Trajan of Christian 
rites, says that they included a solemn 
oath ‘not to commit theft, robbery, 
adultery; not to break faith, not to deny 


_ to return it’ ne depositum appellatt abne- 


is the rendering, in the oldest Latin 


_ by Mark. In the penitential discipline 


_the receipt of a deposit when called upon | 
gavent (cf. Cypr., ep. 52, § 1), and abnegare 


versions, of the Greek word here used — 


of the early Western Church idolatry, 
murder, unchastity, and fraud were, as we 
learn from Tertullian, the four sins re- 
garded as irremissible, that is, beyond the 
right of the Church on earth to forgive 
by restoration to communion. And this 
is the only direct authority in the Gospels 
on which the reference to ‘fraud’ can 
ultimately be based. It seems therefore 
probable that our Lord, in regard to both 
the Seventh and the Eighth Command- 
ments, ‘ set a hedge’ to the Law by ex- 
panding the single word of the Old Testa- 
ment into two: fornication and fraud were 
forms in which temptation was more likely 
to affect His questioner than adultery 
and theft. 

21. Just as Mark, alone of the three 
Synoptists, tells us that the man ‘ran and 
kneeled down to him’ on the road, so he 
alone records that our Lord ‘ looked fixedly 
on him (cf. 8 2°) and loved him.’ Possibly 
with Dr. Field ad loc. we should translate 
‘kissed him,’ for the Rabbis are said to 
have kissed their disciples when pleased 
with them, and the translator of Origen 
on Mt192! renders St. Mark’s word 
‘dilexit eum uel osculatus est eum.’ 
Our Lord saw in the man great possi- 
bilities, and loved him for them, and gave 
him the same call that He had given to 
Simon and Andrew, to James and John, 
and to Levi (1 1718 2°, 274). They had 
‘left all and followed him’ (10 **), and 
they would receive in return that ‘life 
eternal ’ to which the man aspired (ro °°): 
but he could not brace himself to answer 
the call, for his wealth was more to him 
even than his aspirations. 

22. his countenance fell (which is 
nearer to the Greek word than AV ‘he 


“was sad’), and he went away sorrow- 


ful RV. A similar combination of the 
two elements in this description of the 
man’s depression is found in the LXX of 

Dan 2 !? (Swete). 
he was one that had (AV better he 
had) great possessions. But the word 
‘ possessions ’ has come in from Matthew 
(19 **), who perhaps wrote as a dweller 
in the country, to whom stock and 
chattels were the typical form of property. 
Mark wrote ‘much wealth’ or ‘riches,’ ~_ 
and the same word is taken up and re-  ~ 
peated in our Lord’s comment as given _ 
in the next verse. ; : 
23-31. The temptations of wealth, and 
the promise to those who in spite of its 
temptations renounce for Christ’s sake 
and the Gospel’s everything that they 
have. ; : eeiets : 
23. looked round: a favourite word - 
of Mark, whether in introducing special 
rs r Rie : =F Se iain 
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sayings of our Lord (3 > °4, and here) or 
more generally 5 **,9 8, 111!; never in 
the other Gospels save Lk 6 !°=Mk 3°. 
Here we must no doubt supply ‘ on the 
disciples.’ See also on 8 38, 

24. were amazed RV, ‘ were aston- 
ished’ AV. Rather were dumbfounded: 
see on 9 4, 

Our Lord having stated the general 
truth in ®° repeats part of it in *4, part 
of it again in *°. Our English versions 
indeed, by inserting the words ‘ for them 
that trust in riches,’ make 24 in effect a 
repetition of 7°: but our best authorities, 
Greek and Latin, omit the words, and 
they were certainly an interpretative gloss. 
Just as in the teaching on Divorce (10 °), 
so here our Lord’s statement is absolute: 
just as with the treatment in Matthew of 
His teaching on Divorce, so here scribes 
did their best to whittle down His teaching 
about riches and limit the wide range of 
its application. Alike in ** and 7°, as 
well as in Matthew and Luke, our Lord’s 
Saying concerns ‘the rich’ without quali- 
fication. But in Mark the prefatory ad- 
dress, ‘Children,’ does suggest that He 
was still saddened by the failure of His 
appeal in*4. It was a tremendcus call 
that He had made, and He knew that it 
was not easy to respond to it. 

Doubtless it was this strong language 
of our Lord about property which moved 
the first Christians of Jerusalem to have 
‘all things common’ (Ac 2%). That 
experiment was soon dropped: and we 
have no reason to suppose that it was 
repeated even in the earliest days of the 
Roman Church for which Mark wrote. 
Nevertheless no attempt is made by the 
evangelist-to whittle down His words. 
Here is decisive testimony to the scrupu- 
lous faithfulness of the written record of 
'Christ’s teaching. 


25. a camel to go through a needle’s — 


eye: obviously a proverbial and para- 
doxical expression for something so diffi- 
cult as to be practically impossible. 

26. saying unto him RV text. But 
the other: reading, among themselves, 
RVm and AV, is the only one that con- 
forms to Mark’s usage (cf. 1 ’, 4 41, 8.2%, 


‘Z 9 4, rr 34), 


mother or wife’ AV. 
_ the i 


who can be saved? Here for the first 
time in a definitely spiritual sense, as 
identical with.‘ enter into the Kingdom 
of God.’ See on 5 **. 
_ 29. house: not in the material sense 


_ of the building, but in the sense of ‘ house- 
hold ’ or ‘ home,’ as 12 4°, 13 34 39, 


or mother or father RV, ‘or father or 
But in °°, where 
enumeration otherwise corresponds 


r 


jhishwitea(Giy 10.4).: 


exactly with **, there is (1) no mention of 
‘father,’ and perhaps it should be omitted 
here with codex Beze and the best Old 
Latin MSS.; and (2) no mention of ‘ wife,’ 
and ‘ wife’ is not found in the true text 
of ** in Mark any more than in the true 
text of the parallel of Matthew. Our 
Lord does not call on any man to leave 
but no doubt most 
of the Apostles and early Christian mis- 
sionaries in general had made the sacrifice , 
already by remaining unmarried. 

30. a hundredfold: so Mark without 
variant, and so most MSS. of Matthew 
(19 7*): but in Matthew a few good 
authorities read ‘ manifold,’ while in Luke 
it is a question between ‘manifold,’ and 
‘sevenfold.’ Both Matthew and Luke 
dislike large numbers, and feared that 
Mark’s number ‘a hundredfold’ would 
seem exaggerated. But the thought is 
that, just as all followers of Christ were 
“ brethren,’ so all would find ‘mothers’ 
in every Christian matron, and ‘children’ 
in every Christian family, and ‘homes’ 
in every Christian household. 

with persecutions: there will be won- 
derful compensations for those who have 
renounced all foi Christ’s sake, even in 
this life, in the common love and fellow- 
ship of Christians; but our Lord has no 
purely rose-coloured prospect to hold out 
to His followers, for besides the com- 
mon love there will also be common 
sufferings, and for these the compensation 
is laid up ‘ in the age to come.’ 

31. One of our Lord’s pithy Sayings, 
doubtless often repeated, as in Mt 20 1%; 
Lk 13 *°: not inappropriate here, and it 
may be that it was present to our Lord’s 
thoughts that one of those who had left 
all to follow Him would yet betray Him. 


X. 32-XIII. 37. The Ascent to Jeru- 


salem; the Last Stage of the Ministry, 
and Preparation for the Passion. 

32. And they were in the way: rather 
Now they were on the road. ‘The con- 
necting particle is that only used by Mark 
at the beginning of a paragraph where 
some new section of the Gospel is intro-_ 
duced :..1,14,,7-24«, here, (and -144.,.Noe 
break is marked at the actual entry into 
Jerusalem (111): the break is marked 
here (32-34), giving the keynote of the 
approach of the climax of the Gospel story, 


_| just as the last two chapters were intro- 


duced by 8 *}. 
going before... 


as in 11 ®: AV must certainly be right 


in seeing that the contrast in the verse 
can only be between two parties, Jesus 
- who was going ahead, and the disciples wh 


wt 


followed. These two 
verbs are correlative to ome another, ~ 
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who were following at a distance: that 
those who so followed weré the Twelve is 
proved, if proof were needed, by the words 
in the immediate sequel, he took again the 
twelve—that is, took them up again into 
company with Him. Why, then, on this 
one occasion was our Lord walking alone, 
but that the shadow of the approaching 
Passion, of which, as‘soon a& His disciples 
rejoin Him, He speaks with more detailed 
emphasis than before;lay heavy on His 
soul? All difficulties in the verse and 
context are at once removed, if we may 
venture to change the verb that inter- 
vénes between ‘ going before’ and ‘ fol- 
lowed’ from the-plural to the singular, 
and réad- not ‘they were amazed’ but 
“ he was amazed,’ or rather, since‘ amazed’ 
in our modern English use of the word is 
quite inadequate to represent the Greek, 
“he was overcome with consternation.’ 
A stronger compound of the same verb is 
used of the Agony in Gethsemane (14 3°): 
it is a foretaste of that moment. 

33, 34. More clearly, and with in- 
creasing sharpness of definition, by com- 
parison with 8 31, 9 *!, the picture of the 
coming end unfolds itself to His mind: 
this present visit to Jerusalem will be 
the occasion; the Jewish authorities will 
proceed to the last extremity of a sentence 
of death against Him, and will hand Him 
over for its execution to the heathen 
government; no insult will be spared Him, 
mocking (15 7°31), spitting (14 °°), scourg- 
ing (151°), before He is put to death. 
Even now the term ‘crucifixion’ is 
avoided: see note on 8 31. 

35-45.* The request of James and John 
for chief places in the coming Kingdom. 
On the first occasion of the prediction of 
the Passion Peter made open and adverse 
comment (8 *?); on the second the disciples 
still did not understand, but made no 
comment (9 **); but now some of thém at 
least grasped the fact that the coming of 
Messiah in glory, to faith in which they 

had by Peter’s confession at Casarea 
Philippi committed themselves, would 
involve suffering, apparent failure, death 
itself, before the final manifestation of the 
Kingdom of God with power. The two 
brothers, together with Peter our Lord’s 
nearest disciples, were prepared to stick 
close to Him to the end, to share in His 
fate whatever that might be, because they 
had now risen to the certainty that it 
_ would only be a transient preliminary ‘to 
His triumph. But in return for being the 
first to proclaim their confidence in the 
ultimate victory and their willingness 


to share in all that might precede it, they _ 


_ * CE. notes on Mt 20%"-*8, pp, 1776-1 786.—Ep. 


wanted their reward—the assignment of 
a privileged position in the day of His 
glory in return for their venture of faith 
in the days of His humiliation. The re- 
maining Apostles were indignant with 
them, and we are tempted to sympathize 
with their indignation, and to look no 
further. But our Lord, though He refused 
the request and told the brothers at what 
sort of privilege His true followers must 
aim, did not simply blame them. He 
probed their faith in Him with a searching 
question; and when they answered that 
they could share the ‘ cup ’ and the ‘ bap- 
tism’ which were His immediate lot, He 
said at once that they were right. So 
intimate was the union between Master 
and disciples that they could in some way 
take their part in the conditions of His 
work and ‘ fill up what was lacking in the 
tribulations of the Christ ’ (Col1*4). But 
those who drank deeply enough of His 
spirit to do that would not look to 
hierarchical privileges, here or hereafter, 
as their reward, but to ministry and 
service as sévui servorum Det. 

38. the cup... the baptism. Some 
interpreters have seen in these words a 
reflex influence of ideas derived by the 
evangelist from the two great sacraments; 
but any such thought is foreign to the 
context. The ‘cup’ is, quite obviously, 
as in Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane (see 
on 14%), the ‘cup’ of the Lord’s wrath, a 
metaphor common in the Old Testament. 
The ‘ baptism’ is not so-simple, but it 
has an exact parallel in Lk 12 °° Mk74 
(which see) shows that the evangelist 
could use ‘baptisms,’ ‘baptize them- 
selves,’ in a literal sense, where later 


. writers would certainly have avoided the 


words because of their association with 
the Christian sacrament. But in classical 
and post-classical Greek the verb, which 
is not uncommon, especially in the passive, 
appears regularly to have sonrething of 
an unfavourable sense about it, whether 
(1) literal, ‘ drenched,‘ ‘ getting into deep 
water,’ ‘drowned,’ or of ships ‘ sunk,’ 
or (2) metaphorical, ‘overwhelmed’ in 


sleep, in anger, in grief, m debt: see the © 


new edition of L.S. In these cases no 


doubt a noun gives precision to the sort of | 
‘baptism’ meant. But Josephus can | 


write ‘baptized’ the city, when he just 


means ‘flooded’ the city with immi- _ 


grants. There is no real difficulty, then, 
in understanding Mark to mean here ‘ I 


have an immersion to be immersed - 
with,’ ie. ‘I have deep waters to pass 


through.’ 
“+30: Ye 


> =i 


shall indeed dtisik.~of the cup. 
It is not uncommon nowadays to inter- 


4 
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pret these words as meaning that-not only 
James (Ac r2*) but also John would be 
a martyr, and that therefore the son of 
Zebedee was distinct from John of 
Ephesus, author of the 4th Gospel. But 
that issue must be decided on other Aargu- 
ments: here the ‘ drinking of the cup’ may 
be rather the continual dying to the world 
for Christ than actual death. 

40. but it is for them for whom it 
hath been prepared: perhaps rather save 
to those for whom it hath been prepared. 
But the two Greek words ‘ but’ and ‘ for 
whom ’ could be read, with other breath- 
ings and accents, as one word ‘ for others,’ 
and so the oldest Latin MSS. with St. 
Augustine understood it, ‘ aliis paratum 
est ’: Jerome restored the true interpre- 
tation in the Vulgate. 

45. and to give his life a ransom for 
many. There lay the difference between 
the Son of Man and other men. They 
could share His work of ministry and self- 
sacrifice, His endurance even to death. 
They could give their lives; He alone gave 
His life as a ‘ransom for many.’ There 
is no ground for questioning, with Dr. 

» Rashdall (The Idea of Atonement, 29), the 
authenticity of this Saying. It recurs 
in substance in 14 74 ‘my blood of the 
covenant which is being shed for many,’ 

’ though (1) the word ‘ransom’ is not used 
there, (2) the prepositions, in the phrase 
rendered ‘for many’ on both occasions 
in our versions, are not the same, that 
used in 14 *4 being strictly ‘ on behalf of,’ 
that used here ‘in place of.’ (1) ‘Ransom’ 
means ‘ redemption,’ which is indeed the 
rendering given to the cognate Greek 
word in Lk 2 *8 ‘ looking for the redemp- 
tion of Israel.’ But ‘ransom’ has with 
us acquired, in the history of the contro- 
versies. about the Atonement, a connota- 
tion from which ‘ redemption,’ though 
meaning the same thing, is free. (2) Per- 
haps even more difficulty than over 
‘ransom,’ has been felt over the phrase 
“in place of,’ ‘ instead of,’ but again the 
difficulty has been mainly caused by the 
unethical ‘Substitution’ theories that 
have been built up upon it since the 16th 
century. But the preposition is the strict 
corollary of the thought of ‘redemption’: 
and though we do well to guard against 
any interpretation which forgets that 


Christ’s work is also in. us and with us; 


yet that is not all: the religious ‘instinct 


-of Christians has never doubted that 


Christ is our Redeemer as well as our 
Example, that in a true sense we ‘ were 


- bought at a price’ (1 Cor 6 #0), and that 


the price was the blood of Christ. And 
hat was no invention of St. Paul or of 


> 


ol 


Christians before St. Paul: the whole of 
the Passion stofy in St. Mark, if it has 
any historical value at all, shows how 
entirely our Lord’s thought was based on 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and on His 
Death as the true expression and satis- 
faction of all the implications of the Law 
and the Prophets. 

The sacrificial system of the Old Testa- 
ment, especially the sin-offering of Lev 4, 
indicates the idea of a price paid to effect 
the restoration of the covenant relation: 
more definitely the thought of Is 53 
suggests that the hfe of the innocent 
sufferer poured out unto death for the 
transgression of the people is something 
in virtue of which those for whom He 
suffers are ransomed and free. But it 
may be suggested that closer than any- 
thing else to our Lord’s thoughts at this 
time was the significance of the coming 
Feast at which He was to suffer. Pass- 
over was the annual reminder to Israel that 
it had been saved from the house of 
bondage: and the symbol of that great 
redemption was the sacrifice of the lamb 
without blemish whose blood upon the 
door-posts had caused the Lord to pass 
over the Israelites ‘when he smote the 
Egyptians and delivered our houses’ 
(Bx 22:24). 5 So. Christ: was “-the« very 
Paschal Lamb, which was offered for us, 
and hath taken away the sin of the world.’ 

X. 46-XI. 11. Sunday in Holy Week 
(Palm Sunday). 

46-52. The healing of blind Bartimzus. 
From the express mention of the name 
we may guess that he was probably known 
afterwards .to Mark in the church of 
Jerusalem: and as the episode a little 
interrupts the context, it is perhaps an 
insertion of Mark’s own from details sup- 
plied by Bartimeus himself. The story 
seems throughout to be told, more so 
perhaps than any other miracle recorded. 
in Mark, from the point of view of the 
man healed. . 

46. they come to Jericho: that is, as 
always, our Lord and His immediate | 
disciples: see note on 1. The ‘ great 


multitude’ which accompanies Him and 


them on His exit will have been mainly 
Galileans on their way to the feast (for 


it was usual, in order to avoid passing — 


through Samaria, to take the route by the 
Jordan valley and Jericho), partly also — 


inhabitants of Jericho or its neighbour- _ 


hood, drawn by His fame as a teacher _ 


and prophet. It would seem that they — 
escorted Him all the way to Jerusalem, 


fifteen miles, and were in fact identical at 
with the crowd which accompanied Him _ 
Indeed — 


on the triumphal entry (11 ° ff.). 


4 


' rene’: 


_ self and the Twelve. 


>| 
the mention of them here is perhaps in- 
tended to explain the numbers present on 
that occasion. There is no break in the 
story at 11 !, sothat ‘the journey was ap- 
parently accomplished in a single day. 


47. of Nazareth. Literally ‘ the Naza- 
4 


see on rt 74. -Sonof David: see on 
Tr 2°. 
52. made thee whole: margin ‘ saved 
thee 7Seelon5 2 


in the way: that is, on the road to 
Jerusalem, among'the crowd that followed 
Jesus there. 

XI. 1. unto Jerusalem, unto Beth- 
phage and Bethany. Luke has all three 
place-names: Matthew omits Bethany. 
There is strong authority in Mark for the 
omission of Bethphage. Butitis difficult, 
if not impossible, to account for the 
presence, without variant as it seems, of 
so obscure a village as Bethphage in both 
Matthew _and Luke, unless they had both 
found it in Mark: and we can only suppose 
that in a very early Greek MS. of Mark a 
line ‘ Bethphage and’ was accidentally 
passed over because the scribe’s eye 
wandered on to the next line also begin- 
ning with ‘ Beth ’-. 

Bethany, ‘ a village at the second mile- 
stone from Aelia’ [= Jerusalem], as Euse- 
bius-Jerome tell us in the Onomasticon. 
The Mount of Olives was ‘a Sabbath 
day’s journey’ (Ac 1 }*)—rather more than 
half a mile—from Jerusalem. Bethphage 
too, we happen to know, was also at the 
limit of the ‘ Sabbatic’ zone. Therefore 
Bethphage was on the Mount of Olives, 
much nearer Jerusalem than Bethany 
was, and our Lord came to Bethany first. 
Not improbably He rested there, after the 
long walk from Jericho, for the midday 


' meal: Bethany (11 14:12. 19 14 3) was His 


home for the next few days, and the op- 
portunity was presumably taken on this 
occasion to arrange for quarters for Him- 
( From Bethany He 
sent messengers to fetch from ‘ the village 
opposite,’ no doubt Bethphage, an animal 
to serve Him for riding during the last 
part of the journey. The immediate 
reason may have been fatigue: but the 
unusual phrase ‘ The Lord hath need of 
it ’ (see on *) suggests also that He desired 


_ to make a formal and solemn entry into 


the Holy City. Matthew and John con- 


nect the circumstances with the prophecy 


of Zech 9°, John adding expressly that 
the connexion did not occur to the 


- disciples at the time (121%): but the 


acclamation of the multitude as they 


Hs accompanied Him would be in harmony 
_ with the thought of the prophecy. 


two of his disciples: Matthew and 
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Luke, following the later usage, both write 
‘the’ for ‘ his,’ but in the days of the 
Ministry there were other ‘ disciples’: see 
on 641, Note that the disciples are sent 
in pairs: cf. 67, 147%. 

2. whereon never man yet sat (rather, 
in English idiom, had sat): many authori- 
ties in Mark give ‘has sat,’ in which 
case the words are part of our Lord’s 
injunction to the two disciples. For 
the thought compare the tomb ‘where 
never man had yet lain’ (Lk 23 *%): and 
the Law required in certain cases the 
slaughter of a calf that ‘ had not borne a 
yoke’ (Nu 197; Dt 21 °). 

3-6. anyone ... he... certain of 
them .. . they. These variations be- 
tween singular and plural become a little 
less puzzling if (with Tischendorf and 
Swete, but against AV, RV, and Westcott- 
Hort) we put a comma only after ‘ hath 
need of him’ and treat the rest of * 
as part of the message the disciples were 
to deliver: ‘the Lord needs the colt, 
and will at once send it back again here,’ 
i.e. to Bethphage. ‘ Back’ (=‘again’ 
RVm), which is certainly the genuine 
reading, suits this interpretation best. 
It is natural to suppose that, like the 
‘goodman of the house’ in 1414, the 
owners of the colt were well enough 
acquainted with Jesus to comply unhesi- 
tatingly with any request from Him: but 
why does the message come not, as there, 
from ‘ the Master ’ but from ‘ the Lord ’ ? 
“The Lord’ is found in the narrative of 
Luke, John, and the Last Twelve Verses 
of Mark; and in Jn 13 !* the titles ‘Master’ 
and ‘Lord’ rank as equivalent. But no- 
where else in Mark is the phrase used of 
Christ (in 5 ?° it is certainly equivalent to 
‘ God ’): why is it exceptionally so used 
here ? We can only answer that the 
whole attitude of our Lord in the last 
days at Jerusalem does appear to be 
intended to accentuate His challenge to 


| the Jewish authorities as one invested 


with authority higher than theirs. There- 
fore it was not unfitting that on the 
occasion of His public entry into the city 
He should speak a new language and 
formulate in new terms His unique 
dignity. ‘ 

4. in the open street RV: ‘in a place 
where two ways met’ AV. Both mean- 
ings are possible. A Glossary gives the 
Latin €quivalent as compitum, ‘ cross- 
ways’: and that sense perhaps explains 
why the word was used in Greek papyri — 
of Roman times for a rectangular block 
of buildings bounded by streets. But~ 
Pollux the lexicographer seems to under- 
stand it as a big street, like the Homeric _ 


ail 
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aguia, and codex Beze has the word in 
Ac 19 **, where it can only mean ‘ ran out 
into the street.’ -Render therefore here 
on the highway: 

7. cast on him their garments: be- 
cause the colt, not having been broken in 
for use, had no saddle. 

he sat upon him. Luke ‘set Jesus 
thereon,’ and perhaps in both Mark and 
Matthew the plural should be read, with 
the codex Sinaiticus, in the active sense 
“ caused him to sit ’ upon the colt, for that 
answers somewhat better to the context. 
Our Lord was being treated as one of royal 
dignity: compare with the next verse (the 
references are from Swete) 2 K 9 '*, where 
the external sign of the acceptance of 
Jehu’s call to be king is that ‘they hasted 
and took every man his garment.and put 
it under him,’ and 1 Mac 13 *!, where Judas 
Maccabeus makes a triumphal entry into 
the citadel of Jerusalem ‘ with praise and 
palm branches ...and with hymns 
and with songs.’ 

9. they that went before and they 
that followed. There is nothing in the 
story to suggest that this implies two 
crowds, one that had come from Jericho 
with Jesus and another’that came out 
from Jerusalem tomeet Him. Itissimply 
that the crowd naturally divided itself, 
as in any royal procession, into two, some 
in front and some behind, so that He 
should be in the centre. 

Hosanna, Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord: or perhaps we 
should rather render it Blessed in the 
name of the Lord is he that cometh. The 
Benedictus qui venit is a direct citation 
of Ps 118 76, given by Mark according to 
_ the Greek of the LXX: ‘ Hosanna’ (only 
here and in the parallels in Matthew and 
John) is another instance of Mark’s 
employment of native words, and comes 
from the preceding verse of the same_ 
Psalm, where the LXX renders ‘ O Lord 
save (us),’ though ‘ Be propitious ’ appears 
to be the original meaning of the Hebrew: 
but seeon?®. Note that the verses almost. 
immediately preceding, ?? and 2%, are cited 
by our Lord in 121°14. The Psalm was 
liturgically used at the two great Jewish 
feasts, and the latter part of it (1*?°) was 
appropriate to every Jewish pilgrim who 
' came up to the Holy City, and specially 


appropriate to our Lord, who had come 


to Jerusalem to claim the Kingship of His 
peoples sri k $ 

10. Blessed is the kingdom that cometh 
of our father David. What seem to be 
undoubted echoes, in our Lord’s own 
words, of the Lord’s Prayer will be. 

noted at 11%, 14°: it is tempting— 


te 
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here to see in ‘ the coming Kingdom ’ an 
echo of ‘Thy Kingdom come ’ on the part 
of the crowd, though if so the petition had 
been but half understood. Our Lord is 
greeted as coming to restore under Divine 
auspices, ‘in the Name of the Lord,’ the 
Kingdom of David? He is King, that is, 
as Son of David. That title does not 
make its appearance in Mark’s record till 
the final week. Bartimzus is the first 
to use it (10 4” 48): our Lord recurs to it 
two days later (12 %>87), Perhaps the 
Davidic ‘Sonship was not an idea so 
prominent in Galilee, where, moreover, 
some sort of native kingship did exist, as 
in Judea, where religious thought was 
much more developed and where the 
visible presence of Roman dominion was 
calculated to keep nationalistic ideas, and 
the connexion of Messiah with the old 
Davidic kingship, very vigorously alive. 
It was part of the regular teaching of the 
Scribes that Messiah was Son of David 
(12 °°): when Bartimeus was told that the 
commotion in the street at Jericho was due © 
to the passing of ‘ Jesus the Nazarene,’ 
he addressed Him without more ado as 
‘Son of David’: and the prominence of . 
this title in the Messianic conceptions of 
Jewish Christianity is witnessed to by the 
genealogy in Mt1. That Mark (so too 
Lk 19 88; Jn-12 1) is right in emphasizing 
this element in the acclamations of the 
crowd follows from the charge brought by 
the Sanhedrin against our Lord before 
Pilate (157), for it must have been 
primarily on this episode that the charge 
was based. And it must be noted: that 
our Lord made no attempt to restrain the 
demonstration: in contrast with so much 
that we meet with in the earlier part of 
the Gospel, He accepted and encouraged 
it. But if He had come to Jerusalem 
as Messiah and King, His teaching in 12 
is directed to show that He was this be- 
cause He was more than this, and that 
being more than this His kingship involved 
no rivalry with any earthly sovereignty. 
Hosanna in the highest: obviously in 


this connexion an ascription of praise, 


and Luke gives the Christian interpreta-__ 


x 


x 


if” 


tion when he renders it (19 **)‘ glory inthe 


highest.’ 


the current Jewish exegesis of the word, so 
that we may take ‘ Hosanna in the highest’ 
as equivalent to ‘ Salvation from God !’. 


11. he entered into Jerusalem into ~ 
the temple: probably with two or three > 


good Western MSS. we should read they’ 
entered, in the plural, as in 
Sy sisisee OIL ay EO 5° 

it being now eventide. 


cy 


It is not unreasonable to sup- — 
pose that the LXX ‘ Save us’ represents 


ev: 


‘ 


po aadl Cd) eae is 


Our Lord’s” may 


xt.] 
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first duty as a Jew was to go to the 
national sanctuary for prayer: it was 
necessarily afternoon, for He had come 
that day on foot from Jericho to Bethany, 
and had rested some time at Bethany. 
Therefore it was too late for any public 
action, and indeed it may have been what 
He saw in the Temple, as He ‘ looked 
round about’ (see on ‘ro **) at all that was 
going on there, or at the traces of what 
had gone on in the daytime, that decided 
Him to take the drastic action that fol- 
lowed on the morrow. 

he went. out unto Bethany with the 
twelve. From Sunday to Wednesday 
inclusive He lodged at Bethany. It may 
well have been difficult to find quarters at 
such a crowded time in the city, and at 
Bethany He had friends and could secure 
quiet. But also by withdrawing each 
evening from Jerusalem, He made more 
difficult a premature coup on the part 
of the authorities. In the daytime the 
presence of the crowd protected Him: a 
secret arrest was more feasible at night 
if He was still within the city, and He 
was determined to wait until ‘ His hour 
was come’ at the Passover itself. 

12-19. Monday in Holy Week. 

12-14 (20-24). The Cursing of the Fig- 
tree. .Of course the story raises difficulties 
in our minds: Luke did not like it any 
more than we do, and omitted it entirely. 
But there it is: and, though Mark may 
have overlooked some element in the 
story that would have enabled us, if he 
had not overlooked it, to understand 
things better, there is not the slightest 


‘reason to question the accuracy of the 


record as a whole. The difficulties are of 
the same kind as those which arise out of 
the parallel case of the herd of swine in 5, 
and the fundamental answer is the same, 


| that man is ‘of more value than many 


' fig-tree. 


sparrows,’ and that the animal and 
vegetable creation exists for his use. If, 
as in this case, it does not serve the pur- 
pose for which it exists, it is useless, and 
like the salt without savour may be thrown 
away, and become like the salt a lesson for 
man, that if he too does not correspond 
to his calling he will undergo a simila 
fate.. 
Now this interpretation implies that 


expect, to find something edible on the 


been founded on the mere fact that it was 
a fig-tree: for, as the evangelist is careful 


- to explain, at that time of year—the 
- month was in all probability March— 


That expectation could not have © 


more or: less edible might be anticipated 
on the tree when the foliage was so un+ 
usually forward: and that the point 
against the tree was that it promised more 
than it performed. But it is all difficult, 
and perhaps Mark did not understand what 
difficulties the story, thus baldly_ told, 
would raise for us. He does not explain 
how our Lord came to be hungry so soon 
after leaving Bethany. He does tell us on 
the next day that they started early in 
the morning, and indeed that day is 
crowded with events and teaching (11 ?°- 
13°"). But of the Monday nothing de- 
finite is related beyond the cleansing of 
the Temple, though perhaps +* is meant to 
imply a time of popular teaching during 
the day. Matthew may have felt that 
some more explanation was wanted, for he 
inserts mention of an ‘ early ’ start, before 
breakfast it may be (21 1%, see notes). 
15-18. The Cleansing of the Temple. 
Our Lord returned to the Temple with 
immediate and definite action in view. 
The court was crowded with all the 
machinery of an authorized traffic of 
buying and selling for religious purposes, 
the doves required for purification and 
the bankers’ ‘ tables’ or counters, where 
Gentile money could be exchanged for 
the Jewish coins that alone could be used 
in the Temple. More than that, one sort 
of traffic naturally encouraged another, 
and the courts of the Temple, like the nave 
of Old St. Paul’s in London, had come 
to be used, by people carrying the ap- 
paratus of their daily business to and fro, 
as an ordinary thoroughfare. Our Lord 
makes a clean sweep of it all, and, as 
throughout His teaching during Holy 
Week, bases Himself on an appeal to the 
words of Scripture (Is 567). The House 
was meant to be a House of Prayer, and 
must be restored and confined to its proper 
function. It is implied that the traffic 
was a source of material gain to the Temple 
officials. The charges for the animals, 
the process of exchange, offered oppor- 
tunities of exaction which, if not strictly 
dishonest—we are not bound to suppose 
that those concerned lined their own 
pockets—were a grossly improper way 
of raising revenue for the service of 


| religion. There is reason to think that 
_ our Lord expected, and had a right to | 


the Temple market was in fact a source of 
scandal to religious Jews, though vested 
interests are strong and a priestly caste is 
specially impervious to criticism. Our 
Lord’s action was probably not unpopular. 
Even the Pharisees may have objected 


rather to His assumption of authority 

to act than to the action itself. Sigg roe 
17. for all the nations: in more 

O4. a ba > - ¢ 4 7 — — ‘ 


_ ‘the time of figs was not yet.’ There is 
some reason to suppose that something 


\ 


om the form of a paradox: it is as if He said 
to them, Think of the most impossible 
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idiomatic English ‘ for all nations,’ unless 
we prefer to render ‘ for all the Gentiles.’ 
Mark alone retains these words of the 
prophecy, and with fullintent, just as he— 
no doubt faithfully representing St. Peter 
—preserves other indications in our 
Lord’s teaching of the future world- 
wide scope of the Gospel, e.g. 2 24, 13 1°, 
It is not easy to see why both Matthew 
and Luke omit them, but it is probably 
because they do not serve the immediate 
point of the quotation, which is the con- 
trast, not between Jew and Gentile, but 
between merchandise on the one side and 
prayer and worship on the other. 

18. the chief priests and the scribes: 
not technically the Sanhedrin, for which 
see ?’, but the representatives of the two 
great parties, Sadducees and Pharisees, 
united for the first time against our Lord 
by this assumption on His part of supreme 
authority over the existing Jewish re- 
ligious organization. 

the multitude; as 12 1% °7, rq 2. 

I9. every evening RV: when even was 
come AV, rightly. A serious blunder of 
RV, due to the assumption that Mark 
wrote classical Greek, and never used 
‘whenever’ for ‘ when.’ See on 3 ?!. 

XI. 20-XIII. 37. Tuesday. in Holy 
Week. The close of the public Ministry 
of Jesus: His final challenge to the Jewish 
rulers and assertion of His authority over 
against theirs. His private prediction of 
the things that were coming on Jerusa- 
lem and on the world. 

20-25. The power of undoubting prayer. 

21, Peter, calling. to remembrance. 
Nothing in the whole of Mark more clearly 
indicates Peter’s close relation to the 
Gospel. Anyone else would have been 
content with ‘ Peter said’: only Peter 
himself would add that he ‘ remembered | 
and said.’ 


_ 22-24. The lesson meant to be drawn : 


from the cursing of the fig-tree and its 
result is the power of faith. Prayer is 
answered in proportion to the conviction 


in the mind of him who prays that it_ 


will be answered: without absolute ‘ trust 
in God’ prayer does not arrive at its 
full proportions and effect. Because the 
- words of Christ over the fig-tree had behind 
them that entire conviction of trust and 
union with God, they were not ineffective. 
If any of His followers could attain the 
same absolute union with the Divine 


_Will, there would be no limit at all to— 


what they could achieve. Our Lord’s as- 


surance to the Apostles is indeed cast in 


es. you cap ap: ne natural sphere, the 


rooting up of the solid foundations of 
earth, the casting of a mountain like the 
Mount of Olives before you right away 
into the sea, and be convinced that 
spiritual force is stronger than material 
force and can deal as it wills with it, 

25. ye stand praying. Standing was 
the normal attitude of prayer, whether in 
the Old Testament, 1 K 8 22, ‘ Solomon 
stood . . . and spread forth his hands 
toward heaven,’ etc.; or in the New, 
Lk 1813" where both Pharisee and 
publican stand as.they pray; or in the 
early Church, Justin, Apology, i, 67, ‘ then 
we all rise together and offer prayers,’ 
Acts of Peter with Simon, 21, ‘ at the ninth 
hour they rose to pray,’ A cts of Paul and 
Thecla, ‘as she stood and stretched out 
her hands and was praying’; at. the 
Eucharist, Acts of Perpetua, 12; Tertullian, 
de Ovatione, 14. In Eastern churches 
there are to this day no seats (except some 
sort of stalls along the wall for the aged), 
and the congregation cannot sit and do 
not as a congregation kneel, though in- 


dividuals may kneel from time to time. - 


In prayer the hands were stretched out 
to heaven: see besides the above quota- 
tions 1 Tim 2%, and compare the figure of 
the Ovante in early Christian painting and 
sculpture. 

forgive, Father which is in heaven, 
forgive you your trespasses: the sub- 
stance of clauses of the Lord’s Prayer is 


' in large part used by our Lord in these 


later chapters of Mark (cf. on 14 9638), 
If the words were used in the context as 
given here, the meaning is that no one 
can be in that right relation with God 
which ensures that there are no limits to 
the power of prayer, unless he is first in 
right relations with his fellow-men (cf. 
rpny 42°). 

~26. But if you do not forgive, neither 
will your Father which is in heaven forgive 
your trespasses AV: absent from RV, 
tightly as it seems, for though the verse 
might have been omitted accidentally, 
because it ends with the same words as 
25. it is on the whole more likely that it 
was inserted from Mt 61*1°. The posi- 
tive statement of ?° can be put into 


organic connexion with *4 more closely | 


than the negative statement of °°. 

XI. 27-XII. 44. The questions put to 
Jesus, and His comments on them. The 
final breach. 


XI. 27-33+ (z) The deputation from 


the Sanhedrin, ‘ By what authority doest 


_thou these things ?’ 


27. i the. -temple-’ 
of self-assertion by which Jesus had begun 


4 : the Temple was | 
the scene the day before of the great act 


+" 


- within His rights. 
primary importance of the Baptist’s | 
' mission in the scheme of the Gospels, an 

_ importance which we are perhaps tempted 


we’ say’), 
im people, RV rightly. The alternative an- 
_. $wer is broken off, we may picture, with 
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to force matters to an issue: it is on this 
day the scene throughout of His public 
teaching (cf..12 *°,131). He claims His 
rightful position in the centre of the 
worship of God’s people. 

the chief priests and the scribes and 
the elders. Here for the first time in 
Mark the three constituent parts of the 
supreme Jewish authority are formally 
enumerated (cf. 14 °%, 1514: in the latter 
passage the three are equated with ‘ the 
whole council’ synedvion or Sanhedrin). 
They are here making, in fact, an official 
answer to His cleansing of the Temple; 
His act of challenge to. them is met by 
their challenge to Him to justify the act 
by stating definitely and publicly on what 
authority He claimed to do what He had 
done. They may have hoped to extract 
some damaging admission on which they 
could base a legal accusation: but the 
question was, of course, after the event 
of the day before, a natural one. 

29. Our Lord refuses to give them the 
handle for which they seek: He refuses 


- to be drawn into a premature declaration 
which might have provoked His immediate 


arrest (see also on 14 1%) before the time 
was come. And we may well believe that 
He wanted to give them still the chance of 
thinking out the whole situation. So He 
counters their question with another: 
* I will put a question to you on one point, 
and if you will make your position clear 
on that, I can make my position clear to 
you on the matter of my authority for 
what I did.’ 

30. The baptism of John, was it from 
heaven, or from men? Not a mere 
conundrum to put them in a difficulty, 
but a question with a direct bearing on 


the situation; for if John’s mission was 


from God, he had pointed to Jesus as the 
greater than himself for whom his work 
was but a preparation (17°), and a 
fortiori therefore the mission of Jesus 
and His authority was from God also, 
and the cleansing of the Temple an act 
Note once more the 


to overlook: John’s preaching was in truth 
the ‘ oe of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ ’ (x +). 

31. If we shall say. The true text 
(as it seems) prefixes the preliminary 


question “What are we to say ?’ very 
_ much in St. Mark’s manner. 
32. But should we say (i.e. ‘ suppose 


From men—they feared the 


a shrug of their shoulders: it would not 
do, and the evangelist supplies the un- 
spoken reason, namely that the popular 
verdict on John was clear. 

verily held (RV): rather, with the 
alternative reading in the Greek, knew 
indeed— held’ has come in from Mt 21 **, 
and ‘ verily held’ is hardly sense. 

XII. 1-12. (1b) The Parable of the 
Vineyard and the Husbandmen. But 
though our Lord would give no direct 
answer to the official demand, He proceeds 
at once to push matters a long step nearer 
to the final issue. In the Parable of the 
Husbandmen He makes clearer than ever 
before what was the position He claimed 
for Himself, and what consequences the 
rejection of His claim by the Jewish 
authorities would have for them. God 
had planted for Himself a vineyard (cf. 
Is 5 }*?; the same metaphor is applied to 
the Church in Hermas, Similitude, vi), 
separate from the surrounding ground, 
and had entrusted the care of it to men 
who neglected their task, and treated 
with contumely or worse the prophets 
whom from time to time throughout the 
history of the Old Dispensation He had 
sent to them to remind them of their 
obligations. Now at last He sent His 
only Son (see above on 1 14); and Him they 
had made up their minds to put to death. 
That would be the end of things as they 
were: the present Dispensation would be 
brought to a violent close, and the true 
Israel would have other appointed leaders 
under the headship of Him whom their 
existing leaders were even now rejecting. 

1. and built a tower (cf. Is 5 ?): prob- 
ably in order that a watchman might 
be set there (2 K 91%) to scare thieves 
away: compare the description in the 
pseudo-Cyprianic de montibus Sina et 
Sion, 14, 15. 

8. killed him and cast him forth out 
of the vineyard: killed him—that is to 
say, in the vineyard and threw the body 
outside. That would be the natural 
course of events: if Luke (20 1°) inverts 
the order and says ‘cast him forth out 
of the vineyard and killed him,’ he was 
probably influenced by the desire to 
make the parable correspond with the 
actual details of the death of Christ, who 
‘suffered without the gate.’ The true 
text of Matthew agrees with Mark. 

10, 11. The quotation is from Ps 118: 
see note on 11 ® above. 


13-17. (2) The question of the Pharisees - 


and Herodians: Is it lawful to give 


tribute to Cesar? The official deputa- 
‘tion, and the parable that in effect answers 
the eb te put by it, form the first stage z. i “ 


el 


of the day’s proceedings: the second and 
third are represented by unofficial depu- 
tations, so to say, from the principal 
parties which divided Jewish political 
and religious thought. Each propounds 
a problem which it was hoped would put 
Jesus into difficulties. But the unofficial 
parties come under the egis of tne 
Sanhedrin as a whole: ‘they send unto 
him certain .. .’ 

Of the Pharisees and of the Herodians. 
The two parties are also mentioned 
together in 3°, and the ‘ leaven of the 
Pharisees’ and the ‘leaven of Herod’ 
are put in juxtaposition by our Lord in 
81°. In those passages the explanation 
is simply that Pharisees and Herodians 
were the prominent parties in Galilee: 
here an additional reason is that the 
school which took its name from its 
“ separateness,’ and the adherents of the 
native princes, were the natural people to 
raise the problem of the right attitude for 
a good Jew to adopt towards the foreign 
suzerain power, which since a.D. 6 had in 
Judza ousted the native line, so that 
Jerusalem was under direct Roman ad- 
ministration. ‘That they might catch 
him in talk’ (RV) too much suggests a 
prolonged conversation: literally ‘ in 
word,’ perhaps as contrasted with the 
‘deed ’ of the Cleansing of the Temple. 
It is almost ‘ in his answer ’ to the question 
which they are going to put to Him 

14. true, that is ‘ straightforward.’ 
He would not hide Himself in a mist of 
words, but would speak, as He always did, 
‘plainly, simply, and directly. 

the person of men. The word proso- 
‘pon is literally ‘face,’ as in 14 ®°: then 
metaphorically ‘ outward appearance ’— 
it is technically used for the ‘ mask’ of 
an actor, and so of a‘ character’ ina play 
—as here. ; 

of a truth RV, ‘in truth’ AV. 
means, I think, ‘ straightforwardly.’ 

tribute. Strictly and literally that 
is St. Luke’s word: St. Matthew trans- 
literates the Latin ‘census,’ and that, 
since it is also found transliterated in 
Aramaic, was possibly the word in official 
use. In Mark the evidence is divided 
between the transliterated ‘ census’ and 
its Greek equivalent in this particular 
case ‘ poll-tax’—that is, a direct personal 
tax as opposed both to taxes on land and 
to customs duties. There were no special 
taxes at this period imposed on Jews as 
such: but every inhabitant of Judea 
paid this direct tax, which went to the 

Emperor’s privy purse, not to the State 
exchequer, and it was paid in silver 
navit, which, unlike the copper money 
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of Palestine, belonged to the imperial 
coinage proper and bore the name and 
effigy of the Emperor. In every way, 
therefore, this tax implied subjugation 
to an alien power in its acutest form. 

15. Shall we give, or shall we not give ? 
(RV, AV): more strictly Ave we to give, 
or ave we not to give? If our Lord 
answered No, He could be instantly 
delated to the Roman authorities on a 
charge of sedition: if Yes, He would (they 
thought) be acting inconsistently with 
His acceptance of the popular homage 
at the Triumphal Entry, which identified 
His coming with the coming of the 
‘ Kingdom of our father David ’ (matey. 
It is clear from the convergent evidence 
of all four Gospels that ‘ He claims. to be 
King ’ was the substance of the charge 
brought before Pilate against Jesus. 

bring me a penny, that I may see it. 
The translation ‘penny’ was not un- 
reasonable in the time of our first English 
versions, when money possessed far more 
purchasing power than it does to-day: 
but it is terribly inappropriate now, and 
in this passage has the further disad- 
vantage of obscuring the fact that the 
denavius, the coin common to the whole 
Empire, was silver, while copper coinage 
was the normal coinage in Palestine 
(6 ® the Apostles are to take ‘ no copper’ 
with them: there was no question of 
silver), and, just because it was free from 
pagan symbols, the only coinage current 
in the Temple. Therefore a denarius had 
to be ‘ fetched.’ 

16. Cesar’s. The cognomen of C. 
Julius Cesar, though he was _ never 
‘Emperor’ at all, impressed itself on. 
Roman usage as the generic name for the ° 
Emperors, and from Roman usage passed 
down the centuries to the German 
Kaisers and the Russian Tsars. The reign- 
ing Emperor, Tiberius, had no drop of 
' the blood of the Julian house in him, being 
step-son of Augustus, Czsar’s great- 
nephew. 

17. Render-to Czsar the things that 
are CzeSar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s. Few texts have been more 
often quoted, and perhaps few more often. 
pressed beyond the original meaning. 
The purpose of Christ was to draw a sharp 
distinction between the civitas Dei and 
the civitas terrena. The Kingdom which 
He came to establish was a spiritual 
Kingdom: to be enrolled as a citizen of 
that Kingdom and to undertake the _ 
obligations attaching to its citizenship’ — 
was something of so infinitely great a 
|. value that questions of civil allegiance, 
‘of a Roman Empire or a Jewish national 
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State, were dwarfed beside it into insig- 
nificance. His mission concerned this 
supreme Kingdom, and had so far nothing 
to do with any other. But it may fairly 
be deduced further from the Saying that 
there was nothing in the Imperial Govern- 
ment, as such, which was necessarily in- 
consistent with the foundation and spread 


' of the Divine Kingdom on earth. 


There was in fact much to be said for 
the Roman Government of the day. Like 
the British Raj in India, but on an 
even larger scale, it had brought order, 
peace, good government, and on the whole 
even-handed justice, with all the material 
blessings that these things carry in their 
train, to a vast mass of subject peoples, 
~tho made up between them nearly the 
whole of the civilized world. Virgil’s 
pean ‘n the fourth Eclogue was not devoid 
of truth. Even in matters of religion the 
Empire to no small extent anticipated 
the impartiality of British rule in India. 
No attempt had been made to impose the 
gods of Rome on conquered races: not only 
toleration but the protection of local rites 
and national worships was the normal 
policy of the Empire. The Jews in 


particular derived the fullest benefit in 


this regard: the stubborn resistance of the 
Maccabee movement had had its effect, 
and self-government in religious affairs 
was freely, if contemptuously, afforded 
them. ‘The larger communities of the 
Dispersion, especially that at Alexandria, 
had their own separate quarter and their 
dwn organization: and historically the 
Romans had come into possession of 
Egypt and Syria as successors of the 
friendly Ptolemies in Egypt and enemies 
of the oppressive Seleucidz in Syria (cf. 
1 Mac 8, which, whatever its historical 
truth, reflects the conception in the mind 
of the writer), Under Cesar and the 
earlier Emperors the Jews had been wel- 
comed even in Rome: and the cult of 
the living Emperor as a divinity was 
as yet only in its beginnings. Even 
the worship of -the genius of Rome 
and Augustus, intended as a sort of 
universal and unifying religious basis 
throughout the Empire for the existing 
state of things, left the Jews aside, 
Caligula’s attempt, ten years later, to set 
up his statue in the Temple, however 
symptomatic of the later trend of Imperial 
policy, was in itself the isolated freak of a 
madman. Andon the other side, the story 
of the next generation in Palestine was 
enough to show how far the anti-Roman 
movement of the Zealots was tainted 


with fanaticism and bloodshed. Small 
- wonder, then, that religious Jews, what- 


ever their political theories, felt that in 
practice acquiescence in the rule of: the 
de facto government had much to recom- 
mend it. 

Did our Lord mean to go beyond this, 
and to lay down for the citizens of His 
Kingdom a_ settled and permanent 
principle of non-intervention in worldly 
affairs ? That was of course one of the 
charges most commonly brought against 
Christians from the end of the 1st century 
onwards: and no doubt it was, when the 
Church was a small minority pitted 
against the whole forces of society and 
the State, an inevitable consequence of 
the position. But our Lord’s words 
must not be pressed to that meaning, 
now that Christians have their position 
and duties as citizens on equal terms with 
others—God has work for them to do 
in the world as weil as in the Church—any 
more than they should be pressed to mean 
that Christians may under no circum- 
stances take up arms against tyranny 
or oppression. Yet they are a permanent 
reminder that God’s Kingdom in nature 
and His Kingdom in grace are distin.t 
things, and all through the present age 
must remain distinct. The history of 
the 4th century, let alone of the centuries 
that have since elapsed, illustrates only 
too well the constant danger that this 
distinctness should be forgotten, and that 
in the process of accommodation Christian 
ideals, at one point or another, should 
suffer loss. 

18-27. (3) The question of the Sad- 
ducees, which say that there is no resur- 
rection, The third problem is _ pro- 
pounded by the Sadducees. These were 
the sacerdotal aristocracy, the coterie 
of the families from among whom the 
High Priest was drawn, rich through the 
revenues accruing under the priestly code 
of the Old Testament, educated in Greek 
as well as in Hebrew literature, in fact the 
élite of culture, wealth, and official posi- 
tion at Jerusalem: they are never heard 
of throughout the Gospels in Galilee, and - 
this is the first occasion on which our Lord 
is brought, into contact with them. 
Theologically their special tenet was the 
denial of any resurrection. To the mass 
of Jews the belief in immortality had 
come to be, since the persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, an integral element 
of their religion: against the gloom of the _ 
present they had learnt to set their hopes _ 
on a future age where the balance would 
be redressed, and God would vindicate _ 
His holiness and bring in by an act of — 
universal judgement the reign of His — 
elect, But the Sadducees, content with — 
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what the present life had to give, saw no 
need to budge from a_ conservative 
adherence to the older Jewish view that 
God’s judgements were accomplished in 
this world alone. And they thought to 
pose our Lord with a difficulty that was 
indeed obvious and real, so real that it 
may have had something to do with the 
discouragement of second Marriages in 
the early Church. They put an extreme 
cas€é——a woman who had had _ seven 
brothers as successive husbands. Jewish 
feeling laid great stress on the continuance 
of the family line: and the Deuteronomic 
law (Dt 25 *) directed that in the event of 
an elder brother dying childless, his un- 
married brother {or if need were his 
brothers successively) should marry the 
widow, and ‘raise up seed unto his 
brother.’ In the case put, seven brothers 
married in succession the same wife, and 
all died childless: whose wife, if there 
was such a thing as a resurrection state, 
would she be in it? If the wife of one, 
of which and why ? if of all, what of the 
law of monogamy ? 

Problems of this sort can be multiplied 
easily enough. Of two brothers, if one 
die young or an infant, and the other in 
old age, how is the experience wanting 
to the one to be made up to him? And 
our answer must be that we simply 
cannot tell. Nor does our Lord enlighten 
our ignorance: He tells the Sadducees 
that they are hopelessly wrong in trans- 
ferring the conditions of the present life 
into that of the world to come, where all 
limitations of age and sex, as well as of 
education and position, are transcended 
on to a higher plane of life in God. 
That principle they could have found 
adumbrated in Scripture,, when God 
said of Himself to Moses, I am the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, for what- 
ever is in present relation with Him 


_ must share His life (cf. pp. 1844-1852). 


23. In the resurrection (RV): in the 
resurrection when they shall vise AV, 
rightly as it seems, in spite of the in- 


ferior MS. evidence, for such redun-- 


dancy of expression is very characteristic 
of Mark (cf. e.g. 131°, ‘from the be- 
ginning of the creation which God 
created ’), and the phrase is taken up 
again in 7° ‘when they shall rise from 


the dead.’ In the parallels to both > 


verses Matthew and Luke have only the 
noun ‘ the resurrection ’: it is their con- 
stant habit to prune away one or other 
of Mark’s redundant synonyms, as e.g. 
at Mk x 842 ry %, y 


25, marry, of the man: given in mar- 


_tiage, of the woman. 


. Own teaching on His own lines. 


26. in the book of Moses, as Aci a3 
“in the book of the Prophets,’ i.e. the 
twelve minor Prophets. 

in the place concerning the Bush RV, 
probably correctly, the reference being to 
a part of a book, as Rom tr 2 (RVm) 
‘in Elijah,’ i.e. in the portion concerning 
Elijah. There were no chapters or verses 
in ancient MSS. of the Bible: and there- 
fore this sort of reference according to 
subject-matter was natural and inevit- 
able. 

28-34. (4) The question of an individ- 
ual scribe: What commandment ranks 
first of all? The last of the series of 
questions put to our Lord differs from 
the previous three in being put by an 
individual on his own initiative, and 
without: any hostile intention. <A scribe, 
of the Pharisee party no doubt, had 
listened with approval to our Lord’s 
answer to the Sadducee deputation, and 
moved (it would seem) by an _honést 
desire to inform himself as to what Jesus 
regarded as the core of His teaching, 
asked Him what was the fundamental 
commandment of the Law. Our Lord 
answers with texts taken verbatim from 
the Pentateuch (Dt 64 5; Lev 19 18) so 
stated as (1) to put in the forefront the 
supreme contribution of Judaism to the 
history of religion in the world, faith in 
One Only God, (2) to interpret the whole 
duty of man, to the One God and to his 
fellow-men, in terms of the single verb 
‘ to love.’ 

28. knowing RV, as in 121° ‘ know- 
ing their hypocrisy’: perceiving AV, 
rendering the same Greek word as in 
12 *4 “saw that he answered discreetly.’ 
The reading represented by AV is quite 
well supported, and -makes better sense. 

32. Of a truth, Master, thou hast well 
said- that he is one, RV. It is rather 
difficult to: get this order of the words 


- out of the Greek; and it is tempting to 


render Right, Master, with truth hast thou 
satd that he is one. 

_. 35. answered and said. No question 
had been asked: and it seems to be a 
habit of Mark to use the participle and 
verb ‘answering said’ as not really 
meaning more than ‘went on to say’ 
(el eroS Sera) tt rh 45), 

35-37- The questions had been asked 
and dealt with: our Lord was left un- 
molested for the moment to continue His 
He 
proceeds therefore to develop the chal- 


lenge raised by Him in the parable of the. 


Husbandmen and the Only Son, as to His 
own person and office. ¢ 
to a passage in the Psalms; and the point 


ed 


He appeals now — 
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is made, as so often in His teaching, in the 
form of a question, because if men have 
to answer they have first to think. It 
was common ground in current Pharisaic 
teaching (the Sadducees had less interest 
in Messianic speculation) that Messiah 
would come of David’s line, and that was 
probably the implication of the triumphal 
appeal on Palm Sunday to ‘ the kingdom 
of our father David’ (11 '°). Now in a 
Psalm admitted tobe Messianic (Ps 110) 
the Psalmist calls Messiah his Lord: how 
can you reconcile Lordship and sonship ? 
Our Lord did not mean to deny the latter: 
but He wanted His hearers to see that 
there was here.a problem to be thought 
over. The heading of Mark’s Gospel is ‘ the 
good news of Jesus as Messiah and Son of 
God’; and while the first half of the Gospel 
culminates in the confession ‘ Thou art the 
Messiah ’ (8 2°), the second half of it sets 
in view, more and more clearly as the 
story goes on, our Lord’s effort to make 
men realize that He who was Messiah and 
Son of Man was more than man and was 
Lord of man. 

A difficulty, and a serious one, stares 
us in the face with regard to the form in 
which the argument is cast. As stated, 
it assumes and turns on the Davidic 
authorship of Ps 110. Yet nobody would 
wish nowadays to be committed to belief 
in anything of the sort. Whether or no 
any portion of the Psalter goes back to 
David, it is at least in the highest degree 
unlikely that Ps 110 has anything to do 
with him. It cannot but be unpalatable 
to Christians to admit that our Lord used 
an argument which, as stated, is invalid. 
But there are three things to be borne in 
mind, (1) It would really be much more 
upsetting to all idea of the fitness of 
things if our Lord had explained that 
David was not the reat author of the 
Psalm: we should all agree that He had 
not really entered into the ‘ measur2’ of 


_human nature if He had displayed know- 


- to the age in which He lived. 
_ 8a good: what still oppresses us. is not 


ledge in earthly things that was outside 
the reach of His time and place in the 
history of the world. (2) He does very 
distinctly tell His most intimate disci- 
ples, 13 °?, that the Son was ignorant of 
the day and hour of the End. But if the 
Son of God had emptied Himself, in order 
to become Man as we are men, of know- 


' ledge of the time of His own Second 


Coming, it almost follows a fortiori that 
in matters of such comparative unim- 
portance as the authorship of the Psalm, 
He would have been subject to the natural 
limitations of knowledge which belonged 
(3) So far, 
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the ignorance itself, but the consequent 
resting of an argument about Himself on 
a premiss which being invalid made the 
conclusion pro tanto invalid—though after 
all the particular premiss does not make 
the conclusion invalid for more than the 
particular reference to David. Itremains 
true that a Psalmist spoke of Messiah as 
his Lord, and that therefore the Son of 
Man is more than man. But the funda- 
mental answer is a deeper one. If once 
the main thesis of the Gospel be accepted 
that He whom the disciples first knew as 
Very Man was at the same time the Only 
Son of God, then we simply cannot pre- 
tend to fathom all the consequences of 
that tremendous mystery. We can only 
take whatever things we learn from our 
Lord’s own words in the Gospels as our 
data, and build up our theology on them: 
above all things we must beware of re- 
versing the process and wresting the data 
to suit the theology. Docetic tendencies 
—the tendency, that is, to suppress the 
truth of our Lord’s real manhood and 
His real limitations under the conditions 
of His life in the flesh—have been, in the 
history of Christological speculation, the 
most serious danger to which Christian 
thought has all along been exposed. (Cf. 
Ppp. 1855-1868, 205 ff.) 

37. the common people: RVm ‘ the 
great multitude,’ which is literal but 
meaningless: it is just ‘the masses.’ 
Mark is extraordinarily fond of adding an 
adjective to denote the size of a crowd: 
here he wants to illustrate the large 
amount of popular interest that was felt 
in Jesus at Jerusalem. 

heard him gladly is definitely a stronger 
phrase than the original, which is hardly 
more than ‘ liked to listen to him.’ The 
same phrase is used of Herod Antipas 
and the Baptist in 6 2° (Swete). 

38-40. Why are ‘the scribes’ singled out 
by our Lord as those whom He confutes 
(3587) and denounces ? Not because their 
faults were greater than the faults for 
instance of the Sadducees, but, no doubt, 
because they were the religious leaders 
of those to whom our Lord was speaking. 
It was their teaching and their example 


which would influence the masses: and 


it is of a piece with His whole deter- 


mination to force matters to an issue — 


that He now turns on what we may call 
the clerical class. 


The scribes were not 


indeed technically ‘ priests’—clerical in- — 


fluence and domination are not confined 
to religious bodies of which the ministers 
are called ‘priests’ —but they ‘were 


the men with religious authority, and na 
they were a profession; and both thei: — 


‘ 
- 


- 
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foibles and their vices were those of 
clericalism. They liked attention and 
deference: at their worst they made 
material profit out of spiritual influence. 

desire RV; AV, much better, Jove. 
RV would suggest that the desire was not 
necessarily effective. Doubtless the Greek 
word in its classical sense means ‘ wish’: 
but in modern Greek it has sunk to be 
the auxiliary verb of the future tense, 
like the English ‘ will,’ and Mark’s Greek 
shows quite definite signs of the process 
of deterioration by which such verbs as 
“can,” ‘ will,’ ‘ have’ end by being simply 
auxiliary. ‘Which like to walk’ repre- 
sents here Mark’s meaning. 

long robes of RV is perhaps better 
than ‘long clothing’ of AV, but the 
point is not so much the length as the 
impressiveness. A cassock would hardly 
count as a stole or ‘ robe ’: ‘ dress-clothes ’ 
would be more like it, if we ever wore 
them in the daytime; cf. Lk 15 22. 

Salutations . . . chief seats . .~ chief 
places: that is to Say, signs of public 
deference, such as with us raising the hat, 
or in church front pews, and at dinner the 
seat on the right of host or hostess. 

40. In the construction of this verse I 
follow the margin of Westcott and Hort 
(which is indeed the only way to make 
grammar) and believe our Lord to be dis- 
tinguishing the foibles which precede 
from the graver faults which follow. 
‘ Those among them who devour widows’ 
houses or make use of devotional habits 
from ulterior motives, they shall receive 
severer judgement ’ than those who only 
make use of their position to exact out- 
ward signs of respect. 

devour widows’ houses. Widows are 
mentioned because they would presum- 
ably be the only Jewish women who 


_would have large households and large 


incomes: the widows, for instance, of 
Jews who died in the Dispersion often 
came back to settle in Jerusalem, and 
though many of them were poor (Ac 6 4), 
some would be wealthy. Women all the 
world over have béen more subject to 


religious influences .and charitable in- 


stincts (all honour to them !) than men; 


_ and as long as the husband was alive the 


scheming ecclesiastic would have a much 
poorer chance. .- 


41-44. The widow’s mite. St. Mark 


_has given much emphasis to our Lord’s 


warnings against riches: here he illus- 
f the poor. Money is so useful for re- 


ere is always the temptation to think 


t4 gis ‘ '§ 


trates the converse side, His benediction 


Oo) 
ihe and charitable purposes that 


e of the large offerings of the rich — 


than of smaller offerings which may yet 
represent a much greater effort and more 
real self-denial. Subscription lists are 
dangerous things at best. 

the treasury, that is, the boxes for 
contributions which appear to have been 
ranged against the wall of the Court of the 
Women in the Herodian Temple; since 
no Gentile could penetrate there, the 
offerings were from Jews only, and if it 
is correct that only copper coins (RVm 
‘ brass ’ is rather misleading) were allowed 
in the Temple, a large contribution would 
necessarily make a good dea) of noise. 

42. two mites which make a farthing. 
The ‘ mite’ was the smallest coin in use, 
and Mark explains for his Roman readers 
that two of them were only equivalent to 
a quadvans (he transliterates the Latin 
word), the quarter of an as: since sixteen 
asses went to a denarius, the as was not 
much more than a halfpenny and_ the 
quadvans was much less than a farthing’ 

more than all: not merely more than 
any of them, but more than all of them 
put together. | 

XIII. 1, 2. The prophecy of the de- 
struction of the Temple must. beyond ali 
Teasonable doubt have been actually 
uttered by our Lord. Not only does it 
find place in one form or another in all 
our Gospels, but it was the subject of 
a charge brought against Him before 
Caiaphas (14 °8): it was repeated against 
Him at the Crucifixion (15 2°: see also 
the note on 14 °°): it appears to lie behind 
the story of St. Stephen, whether in the 
charge made against him (Ac 6 '4) or in 
the whole contrast underlying his defence, 
as to the relative validity of the Law 
and the Temple: and if St. Luke’s version 
of our Lord’s words (21 7°) and perhaps 


even St. Matthew’s (2415) may be sus- > 


pect as being coloured by the event, St. 
Mark’s Gospel was certainly published 
before the final catastrophe. For the 


additional words found here in the 


Western text see note on 14 57-61, 

behold what manner of stones and 
what manner of buildings RV. The 
exclamation of the unnamed disciple 
(probably Peter did not know, or had 
forgotten, who it was) is more naive in 
the original: ‘ Just look! what huge 
stones! what huge buildings!’ Herod 
the Great, like the late Leopold II of 
Belgium, had a passion for building on a 


big scale: the impression made by his. 
Temple on a Galilean visitor must have | 


been as great as, perhaps even greater 
than, the impression of St. Peter’s ona 


‘modern pilgrim in Rome, 


3, on the mount of Olives over against 


t 
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the temple. The Temple was on the 
east side of the city and therefore in full 
view from the hill facing Jerusalem from 
the east across the intervening valley of 
the Kidron. 

3-37. The Signs of the End: the so- 
called Little Apocalypse, Just as the 
Eschatological school of Albert Schweitzer 
and his followers lays primary stress on 
this chapter as containing the quintes- 
sence of the message of Jesus—His sup- 
posed indifference to the world as it is, 
because of the imminent overthrow of 
all actual conditions with the return of 
Messiah in judgement and the visible 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth—so the Liberal Protestant school, 
alike in Germany and among ourselves, 
finds much that is here put in the mouth 
of Christ so unpalatable, indeed so irrecon- 
cilable with its conception of Him and 
His mission, that it tends to deny the 
authentic character of the tradition. But 
it is quite impossible to believe that the 
anticipation of the triumphant return of 
Christ could have had such firm hold on 
the first Christian generation, if it had 
not had deep roots in our Lord’s own 
teaching. 

asked him privately. The Greek verb, 
according to Mark’s custom. when a 
verb is followed by several names of 
which the first is the most important, 
is in the singular (1 3%, 3 94, 8 2’); Peter 
was at least the spokesman. It is very 
important to note that the apocalyptic 
matter of this chapter was not public 
teaching at all, not even part of the 
training of the Twelve, but a very private 
talk with Jesus’ most intimate friends. 
There had been in more general discourse 
references to the Return—e.g. 8 38, 9 +— 
and our Lord did not hesitate to proclaim 
it before Caiaphas (14%); but details 
about the indications which would pre- 
cede it were not part of the Gospel, and 
He only discussed them in confidence with 
some few of those who were to be His 


most trusted representatives, and at the 


very close of His Ministry. 

5-37. The discourse divides itself into 
three parts. (1) The signs before the 
End (2°); (2)-the End (#427);. (3) the 
Moral (288%). ¢ 

5-23. (1) The section begins and ends 
with the two words Be on the look out 
(‘take heed’) and lead astray: apoca- 
lyptic expectation is an upsetting thing, 
and calls for a temper of reserve and 
restraint. What He tells them in general 
is intended to calm and reassure them 
as to the immediate moment. They 
must not be looking at once for the End: 


not every upset in the world 1s the be- 
ginning of the final tribulation: not every 


appearance of a supposed Christ is a sign . 


of the final manifestation of the powers 
of evil. These things are only the be- 
ginning of travail: the End is not yet, and 
the ‘ good news’ must first be preached 
everywhere (7% 1°), There will be in- 
creasing tension between the forces of 
good and the forces of evil, between the 
powers that be and the company of 
Christ’s followers. Family ties will count 
for nothing: persecution will come upon’ 
them not only from their own people but 
from their own parents or children. 
Everywhere they will encounter odium for 
the sake of the Name, Then will come 


a supreme effort of the forces of evil, alike . 


in the physical and in the spiritual sphere: 
at Jerusalem the ‘ abomination of deso- 
lation,’ throughout Judea tribulation 
so terrible that the whole population 
would be like to be exterminated if God 
for His Elect people’s sake had not 
mercifully determined to hasten the con- 
summation; on Christian faith a more 
deadly assault through pseudo-Christian 
teaching and pseudo-Christian miracles. 

5, 6. These two verses are a preliminary 
summary, ® being taken up again in 21: 22; 
see note there. 

6. ‘in my name, saying, I am he’ 
RV; ‘Iam Christ’ AV: the point of the 
false pretence was that they would claim 
to be the actual Jesus of Nazareth, return- 
ing, as He had promised, to bring in His 
Kingdom in power. Otherwise ‘in my 
name ’ would seem to be meaningless. 

7, 8. The ‘hearing’ about wars, about 
‘nation’ against ‘ nation,’ the news of 
earthquakes and famines, all point out- 
side Palestine, to the happenings in the 
great world around. That is the first 
stage of catastrophe: but it will not 
directly affect the disciples in Palestine. 

9-20, After the general prophecy of 
political commotions and convulsions of 
nature in the world around them, our 
Lord concentrates His vision on His im- 
mediate surroundings at home. Coin- 
cident with disturbances outside, there 
will be, He warns them, a time of persecu- 
tion for His followers at the hands of their 
fellow-countrymen, and after that tribu- 
lation beyond anything so far known 


on all in Judea, Christians and non- — 


Christians alike. \ . 


9-12, The horizon is here limited to | 


the relations of Christians with Judaism: 


the Roman Empire is nowhere indicated — 
Councils’ 
(ie. local Sanhedrins) and synagogues ~ 
are obviously Jewish, and the punishment — 
rE eae 5 ag ch a a Ea 


as initiating persecution. 
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inflicted by them is: Jewish (‘ of the Jews 
five times received I forty stripes save 
one,’ 2 Cor 11 **): ‘ governors and kings’ 
are Roman officials like Pilate (Mt auee. 
Lk 202°), Felix and Festus (Ac 23 *4, 
26%), and Jewish kinglets like Herod 
Antipas (6'‘), Herod Agrippa I (AG co) 
or Herod Agrippa II (Ac 26%), secular 
authorities before whom the Jews would 
bring Christians for the sake of securing 
the death penalty which they had not 
themselves the power to inflict. 

9. for a testimony unto them RV, 
literally; AV, giving the sense, ‘for a 


testimony against them,’ i.e. against the | 


Jews: ci. 6 (a 44), 

Io. must first be preached unto all 
the nations (see on 11 1%): 
needs be, since the meaning is ‘ must‘as 
the Scriptures teach’ (see on 8*), So 


certainly the Apostles in their earliest | 
preaching (e.g. Ac 24°, 3 2°) proclaimed | 
in the | 


the inclusion of the Gentiles 
Messianic Kingdom on the basis-of the 


Scriptures: and it is reasonable to think ~ 
that this earliest preaching was based on | 
| text from St. Matthew, for it is rather 


our Lord’s own words. 


14. when ye see the abomination of | 
desolation standing where he ought not | 


(let him that readeth understand)... 


RV rightly. The language is based on the » 


pollution of the Temple under Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Dan 11 *1, 12"): but 


abomination ... 


2 Thess 2*-7 ‘that which restraineth’ 
(the Empire), “he that restraineth ’ (the 
Emperor). The evangelist’s parenthesis 
“let him that readeth understand ’ simply 
asks the reader of the Gospel to look 
beneath the surface, for what is said is 
less than what is meant, exactly as in 
Rev 13 7%, where ‘he that hath under- 
standing ’ will see that the number of the 
Beast conceals an allusion to Nero. It 


Galilee), as always in St. Mark (37, 10 2). 
sy egies ‘down RV after Mt 2417: 
not go down into the house. Not 


rather must — 


it is 
imtentionally obscure, because there is : 
meant to be an indication of the Roman | 
power, and open reference to it might | 
be construed as treasonable. The com- | 
_ bination of neuter and masculine, ‘ the | 
‘standing where he | 
ought not,’ has an exact parallel in | 


ae ae 


only is the redundancy ‘into the house 

. out of the house’ quite in St. Mark’s 
Style, but the reading of RV makes non- 
sense, for a man on the roof must “g0 
down ’ to get away at all. 

20. would have been~ saved, in the 
physical sense, as generally in St. Mark: 
see on 5 25, 

shortened: a picturesque colloquial 
word, properly used in the literal sense 
‘amputated,’ and in the New Testament 
only found here and in the parallel passage 
in Matthew. (24 2"), who, however, avoids 
‘ the Lord shortened the days’ by turning 
it into the passive ‘ those days had been 
shortened.’ Metaphorical use of words 
being more characteristic of English than 
of Greek, we could quite easily render 
‘ curtailed.’ 

elect whom he chose (AV “hath 
chosen’): in Greek the noun and verb 
are the same word, ‘ his elect whom he 
(hath) elected.’ eg 

22. false Christs: the best ‘Western’ 
authorities omit thé word, and it has 
perhaps been introduced into St. Mark’s 


the mark of a ‘false prophet’ to 
show lying wonders: see especially Rev 
73 18. 34° 79 39: the’ “¥for* which’ con- 
nects * with #4 appears in fact to imply 
that the reference is not to the false 
Christ himself, but to the man who says, 
“Lo, here is the Christ!’ that is, to the 
false prophet. 

24-27. (2) The End. When Christ 
should in fact return, there would be no 
doubt about it: His Coming would be’ 
in the strictest sense catastrophic, a com- 
plete and instant ‘overthrow’ of the 
present age, at the moment when evil 
seemed entirely triumphant and the elect 
had all but failed under the double pres- 
sure of physical and spiritual trial. 

-26. See note on 14 *, 

27. from the uttermost part of the 
earth to the uttermost part of heaven 
(Greek ‘of earth . . . of heaven’): the 
Old Testament parallels are all either 
‘from the uttermost part of heaven to 
its uttermost part.’ (so here Matthew), or 
“from the uttermost part of earth to its 
uttermost part ’; in Mark both are com- 
bined, simply in order to make the descrip- 
tion as widely flung as possible. . Above 
all, the phrase must not be taken to 
suggest ‘the living elect on earth,’ ‘ the 
departed elect in heaven ’; the New Testa- 
ment gives no colour to the idea that . 
departed saints are ‘in heaven’ before 
the Consummation. leh: 2 
- 28-37. (3) The Moral. What is the 
lesson to be learnt by those to whom — 
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this teaching about the Signs of the End 
and the End itself had been addressed ? 
It is twofold: in the first place, that there 
will be preceding Signs, and that they will 
be no more meaningless than that spring 
—He points to a budding fig-tree—is 
meaningless asa sign of summer; in the 
second place that the actual moment of 
the End cannot be-made known to them, 
for it is not known even to Him, and that 
their attitude must-therefore be just that 
of ‘ wakefulness ’ (3°, a different word to 
‘ watch’) and ‘ watching’ (°°), lest the 
Master who is leaving them should on 
His return take them unawares. 

28, 29. even so ye also suggests a de- 
finite contrast with the subject of the 
preceding verse: instead of “ ye know’ in 
28 we must therefore adopt the alterna- 
tive reading (it is only the interchange 
of two almost equivalent vowel sounds 
in the Greek) 1¢ 7s known, ‘ men know.’ 

these things, that is, the Signs of 
6-23, preliminary to the End, as opposed 
to ‘those days’ of *4. The Greek words 
for ‘ these ’ and ‘ those ’’ imply a sharper 
contrast than their English equivalents. 

30, 31. This generation shall not pass 
away, until all these things be accom- 
plished ... of that day or that hour 
knoweth no one. . . neither [not even] 
the Son, but the Father. Much was in- 
deed accomplished in the generation of 
our Lord’s own contemporaries; the final 
breach beiwven the new Israel and the 
old, the martyrdom of the chief Apostles, 
the catastrophic close of the Jewish 
polity : but yet not all the things predicted, 


and after nineteen centuries the Master’s | 
return still mercifully tarries—like Ter- 


tullian we may still pray ‘ pro mora finis,’ 

for the delay of the End. What explana- 
tion are we to give of the difficulty ? 
Are we to suppose that in the course of 


thirty or forty years, as some at any rate 


of the preceding Signs seemed being -ful- 
filled, the expectation had become meore 
acute and the tradition of our. Lord’s 


_ words had unconsciously taken on a more 
It cannot be said that. 


definite form ? 
there is any evidence of this: the earlier 
utterance recorded in 8 *, 9 !, so far as it 
goes, is against it: and the very writing 
down of a Gospel perhaps implies as its 
background the idea that the use of the 
written word might not be wholly 
ephemeral. Or are we rather to remind 
ourselves of our Lord’s own statement in 22 
that He, the Father’s Only Son, was, in 


- His Incarnate life, as ignorant of ‘the. 


moment of the End as we are ourselves ¢ 


_ Christians have from early times to our 
own, oy particularly, after the rise of 


104) he ait 


Arianism, which deduced an essential 
difference of nature between an all- 
knowing Father and a not all-knowing 
Son, been reluctant to take these words 
in their natural meaning. But the 
apostolic tradition of our Lord’s own 
sayings must be our primary guide as to 
the conditions of that Self-emptying of 
which St. Paul speaks (Phil 2 7; 2 Cor 8 *), 
and we must honestly consider whatever 
deductions appear to follow from them, 
In such a matter no Christian critic can 
speak more than tentatively and with 
reverent caution, and always with the 
recollection that the ultima ratio is the 
guidance of the Spirit in the Body of 
Christ. But it does not seem that we 
can exclude consideration of the possi- 
bility that the ignorance which our Lord 
attributed to Himself was not merely 
academic but a real ignorance with real 
results. See the note on 12 *° above. 
(Cf. also pp. 1930-1940.) 

33. and pray: the addition is quite 
inappropriate in this context, and has 
doubtless been introduced from 14 *8 
the omitting authorities are very few 


‘but the very best, both Greek and 


Latin. 

34. given. authority to his servants: 
tather given his servants theiy authority 
or possibly. his authority—the Greek 
article implies one or other. The use of 
the word is natural when we remember 
that those addressed were alt Apostles, 
office-bearers in the Divine household. 

commanded also the porter to watch 
RV: AV more simply and commanded. 
If RV is right, the clause becomes a sort 
of climax to the whole verse; even with 
AV the emphasis on ‘the porter’ in- 
dividually after ‘ the servants ’ in general 
is not a little remarkable. I cannot help 
suspecting that a reference to St Peter 
is intended in the phrase. The singular 
verb ‘ watch’ in *4 combined with the 
plural in *° is of a type with other re- 


ferences in the Gospel tradition to Peter | 


singly and the Apostles collectively, e.g. 
Mit 1625-91823) 

35. at even, or at midnight, or at cock- 
crowing, or in the morning: the four 
watches of three hours each, into which 
the Romans divided the night (cf. 6 4), 
put into popular language. 


37. what I say unto you, I say unto” 


all, Watch. The duty just inculcated 
on "the office-bearers of the household of 


God is equally incumbent on all its 


members. The ethics of the Christian 


clergy are not a separate code from the | 
ethics of the laity: in their different 


measures ign have the same ® code. 
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XIV. 1-XVI. 8. Sixth main section of 
the Gospel : the Passion and Resurrection. 

I-11, Wednesday in Holy Week.—The 
previous day was Tuesday (11 29-13 7); 
and though it is not said that this was 
the next day, yet the following day 
(14 '*) was certainly Thursday, the day 
before the Crucifixion, so that the inter- 
vening day can only have been Wednes- 
day. And that is also the result to be 
obtained from the phrase here used, ‘ after 
two days’ was the Passover: for if ‘ after 
three days’ (see on 8 *!) means the in- 
terval from Friday to Sunday, which we, 
not counting both ends, call two days, 
by parity of reasoning ‘ after two days’ 
must mean what we should call one day, 
‘i.e. ‘the next day.’ The next day, then, 
was the Passover, because St. Mark, 
writing for Gentiles, uses the Roman (and 
modern) reckoning of the day from mid- 
night to midnight: see note on 22, 

On the Wednesday, then, St. Mark 
places the definite determination of the 
“ chief priests and scribes,’ that is not the 
Sanhedrin officially (151 and apparently 
11 7’), but the leading members of the 
Sadducee and Pharisee parties, to effect 
a private arrest of Jesus. The emphatic 
word, put first in the Greek in accordance 
with constant Greek idiom, is ‘ with 
subtilty ’; and the reason for avoiding 
an open arrest is that ‘they said, Not 
during the feast, lest haply there shall be 
a tumult of the people.’ The connexion 
between premiss and conclusion is not at 
first sight obvious: but remembering that 
Mark regularly means, by the phrase ‘ they 
said,’ ‘ (unnamed) people said’ (e.g. 2 18, 
3 32, 5 °°: see on 3 74), it would seem that 
the argument was being put forward by 
some that an arrest at Passover with all 
the crowd then present at Jerusalem, 
many of whom were sympathizers with 
Jesus (11 % 18, 12 1% 87), might provoke a 


' riot; and that the ‘ chief priests’ so far~ 


deferred to the objection that they pro- 


_ posed to make the arrest privately on some 
occasion when they could find Jesus 


alone and comparatively unattended. 
That was why the assistance of Judas 
was all-important and so eagerly welcomed 
by them: that was perhaps why our Lord 
enveloped His future movements with so 


_ much secrecy, see 14 1°18, 


_ 3-9. The meal at Bethany, placed ap- 
parently by St. Mark on the Wednesday, 


_ isdefinitely put on the preceding Saturday 


in Jn121**. And it is just possible that 


St. Mark only records it here because the 

anointing ‘ beforehand for the Burial’ 

_ belongs to the story of the Passion, some- 
what in the same way that the execution 


rr hs : ' fi ; % Sed 105. " ? ‘ 


{see on 13): 


of John the Baptist is recorded at the 
moment when Herod began to interest 
himself in our Lord’s preaching. 

3. in the house of Simon the leper. 
We hear nothing of this Simon elsewhere: 
the name was very common, like Judas 
and Levi and Joseph, as being that of one 
of the twelve patriarchs: whether he was 
of the family of Lazarus, Martha, and 
Mary (Jn12**), we cannot tell, but 
obviously he was connected with the 
circle who gave lodging to our Lord and 
the Apostles at Bethany, 11 1:12 (13 %), 

an alabaster cruse of ointment of 
spikenard very costly. St. Mark char- 
acteristically (or St. Peter before him) 
heaps up the details that illustrate the 
value of the gift: Matthew (26 7)—Luke 
also, if we are to bring Lk 7 *’-48 into con- 
nexion with this episode—reduces the 
epithets to the smallest compass, while 
the 4th Gospel copies St. Mark’s descrip- 
tion much more closely. What St. 
Mark’s pistice meant, the earliest Latin 
and Syriac translators knew no better 
than we do, for they simply transliterate 
the word: both AV and RV omit in the 
text and give various alternatives in the 
margin. Perhaps it is worth consider- 
ing whether Mark did not really mean 
pistace, ‘ of the pistachio nut.’ 

4. some: Jni12‘* says it was Judas. 
Either Judas was supported by others, 
or St. Peter simply had not noticed or 
did not remember. The objection was 
not unnatural: ‘three hundred pence’ 
(denarit), that is to say £10 or more— 
Matthew and Luke again drop the 
number, John again retains it: compare on 
Mk 6 *?was a large sum for anyone, and 
for our Lord and the Twelve a very large 
sum indeed. But He would not check 
the woman’s devotion; and we may 
reasonably see in His approval of At! 
sanction for costly offerings for ‘the 
worship of God in His Church, if ‘we 
remember that these must be exceptional 
and that the poor who are ‘ always with 


us’ are the regular channels for our 


offerings to Him (10 #4), 

8. she hath anointed my body afore- 
hand for the burying. To the Jews the 
due performance of the rites of burial was 
placed very high in the scale of religious 
duties: see the Book of Tobit (1 1718, 2-3-7, 


14 1°18), and note the contrast in Lk 16 2? 


between Lazarus who ‘died’ and the rich 
man who ‘died and was buried ’; for our 
Lord’s burial see Mk 161; Jn 19 *% 4°, 

9. the gospel (that is, ‘the good news’) 


RV rightly, according to Mark’s regular 


usage, and an indication of his early date 
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AV) ‘this Gospel,’ and Matthew makes 
the same change in 24 4=Mk 13”. 

10. he that was one of the twelve 
RV rightly, but the margin is still better 
the one of the twelve. An odd phrase, but 
not inappropriate, if we take St. Mark 
to mean ‘ the Judas-who was one of the 


twelve,’ in contrast with ‘ Judas of James,’’ 


whom St. Luke ~includes among the 
dwelve ss (Lk 62%; Ac 128i vets jime5i22); 
though Mk 318, followed by Mt 10 *#, 
does not. 

II. conveniently, literally ‘at a good 
season,’ i.e. avoiding, according to the 
desire of the chief priests, any publicity. 

XIV. 12-72. Thursday in Holy Week. 

I2. on the first day of unleavened 
bread, when they sacrificed the passover. 
Strictly speaking the first day of un- 
leavened bread, Nisan 15, began at sunset, 
and the paschal lambs were slain a few 
hours earlier, that is to say, by Jewish 
reckoning on the afternoon of Nisan 14. 
By Roman and modern reckoning the 
killing of the lamb in the afternoon and 
the eating in the evening would of course 
fall on the same day: see on '. 

that thou mayest eat the passover. 
Our Gospel is absolutely clear that the 
Last Supper was also the Passover: the 
4th Gospel is equally clear that Passover 
fell on the day following, and many or 
most modern critics prefer its narrative. 
The constant use of leavened bread for 
the Eucharist in the Eastern Church im- 
plics the Johannine tradition: just simi- 
larly unleavened bread was probably 
introduced in the West because the 
scholars of the Carolingian revival ac- 
cepted the Synoptic account, and so 


assumed that unleavened bread was used. 


at the Institution. 

But if the 4th Gospel is right, how is 
it that Peter, or even Mark, can have 
made what is at first sight so incredible 
a blunder? Let us cast our thoughts 
back to that first Good Friday evening. 
‘Can we suppose that Peter and his fellow- 
disciples, at the moment when their 
Master had just been put to a shameful 
death, proceeded to celebrate the Paschal 
meal? Must they not rather, instead of 
keeping the feast, have fasted and wept, 
and dwelt rather on the meal of the pre- 
ceding evening when He had last eaten 
with them and had left them the Memorial 
of the New Covenant in His Blood ? 
What it all meant they did not yet realize: 


but either all the faith and hope they had | 


cherished had crumbled to dust, or some- 
thing had happened which-was radically 
to transform the Old Covenant and its 
rites. Pass on a year: as Nisan 14-15 
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came round again, were the disciples to 
think of the Jewish Passover, or of the 
death of Jesus and of its meaning for them 
and for Israel and for the world? Were 
they to feast or fast ‘in that day when 
the Bridegroom’ had been ‘taken from 
them’? Is it overbold to suggest that 
they may have treated the preceding 
evening, that of the Last Supper, as the 
Jewish Pascha, and then on Nisan 14-15 
have kept their Christian Pascha, the 
fast that ended in the Easter feast? If 
this were so, we can see how easily the 
phraseology would grow up which spoke 
of the Last Supper as a Passover. There 
is no direct evidence, to be sure: but there 
is a_real problem to solve, and what 
else but some such explanation will 
solve it ? 

13-16. The reason for the roundabout 
directions given for the finding of the 
house where Jesus intended to eat the 
Passover with His disciples was presum- 
ably for secrecy and to avoid arrest, and 
therefore perhaps also to give no clue 
beforehand to Judas as to His movements. 

14. The Master saith. Clearly our Lord 
was known to the owner of the house. 
It is not at all unlikely that the ‘ large 
upper room’ was also that in which the 
disciples met after the Ascension (Ac 1 1%). 
See note on °. 

17-25. The Last Supper. 

17. with the twelve: obviously not 
a separate set of people from ‘the 
disciples’ who in !* had enquired about 
the preparations to be made, but more or 
less identical with them. See also 6 3% 35, 
9 31, Soy II it 14 

19, 20. The question and answer as 
given in Mark are barely intelligible 
without the fuller details of the 4th 
Gospel. The Twelve cannot all have 
asked our Lord privately and all received 
a private answer: yet a public answer 
would have defeated its object. The 
ambiguity has arisen from the fact that 
it was St. Peter to whom the answer was 
given, and that, as so often elsewhere in 
this Gospel, he has suppressed his own 
name. 

21. the Son of man goeth. There is 
no ordinary word in Greek, oddly enough, 


for ‘ go’ as opposed to ‘come’: Mark — 


uses—frequently in the imperative, but. 


otherwise only in 6 *!+33, ‘coming and 
going,’ and here—a word which pre- 
sumably was colloquial only, for Luke 


almost always, Matthew sometimes, omit ; 


or replace by anothes word; St. Paul never 


uses it, but it is common in the 4th Gospel 
(he oe 


and the Apocalypse (cf. Rev 13 }%, 178 
Here, too, as in the Apocalypse, it seems 
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to mean ‘ goes on his way,’ ‘ goes to his 
death.’ 

as it is written: see on 912. We 
should note how very close, as the end 
draws near, Biblical thoughts and lan- 
guage are to the mind and speech of our 
Lord (cf. 24, 27, 34, 36, 49, 62 15 sd 

22-25. The other accounts of the In- 
stitution of the Eucharist are in 1 Cor 
EEO Poorer 2G: 3 *8:29;> Ek a2,.16-20. The 
textual confusion in some of the accounts 
shows very clearly how far liturgical 
usage and the instinctive desire to unify 
the tradition of so universal and sacred 
a formula were early at work in obscuring 
the original words of the evangelists. 
All the more important is it to note that 
our earliest authorities, St. Paul and St. 
Mark, agree on the essential elements: ‘ He 
took bread for rather “a loaf’’], and when 
he had given thanks’ [‘ had blessed it ’ 
Mark] ‘he brake it . . . and said, This 
is my Body.’ But the text of St. Paul 
has affected in many of the best MSS. the 
text of St. Luke; and it is at least possible 
that the text of St. Matthew—the Gospel 
which was so largely based on St. Mark, 
but which so largely in the 2nd century 
superseded St. Mark—has in all but one 
of our witnesses affected the text of 
St. Mark. For while in the account of the 
Institution of the Cup the structure of 
Mark’s text differs sensibly from that of 
Matthew’s, in the Institution of the Bread 
their texts are practically identical, save 
in one, and only one, witness. That 
witness is, however, the codex Bobiensis 
(k), the unique fragment of the earliest 
Latin version as used by St. Cyprian in 
the middle of the 3rd century: and its 
text of Mark runs thus: ‘ He took bread 
and blessed and brake and gave to them, 
and they all ate of it: and he said to them, 
Thisis my Body. And he tooka cup and 
blessed and gave to them, and they all 
drank of it: and he said to them, This is 
my Blood...’ If this is the true text 


_ of Mark, he recorded the Institution of 
the Bread and that of the Cup on precisely 


_ the same lines, and Matthew made the 
. same alteration in both, replacing the 


=. = 


statement that ‘all ate,’ ‘ all drank’ by 
the command ‘ Take, eat,’ ‘ Drink.’ 
_ 22, 24. this is my body ... This is 


my blood: Mark never puts into our 


Lord’s mouth such figurative expressions 
as ‘I am the Door’ or the like, and there 


‘is no reason at all to suppose that he and 


his readers did not understand the lan- 
guage of our Lord at the Institution to 
mean just what it said: the words are so, 


familiar that it is quite impossible for us | 


to realize how the tremendous claim here_ 


made must have startled any outsider, 
however much in sympathy with the 
Christian ideal, into whose hands the 
Gospel may have come. Jn 6 © suggests 
the language that might have been used: 
and that may be why the 4th Gospel, and 
perhaps the 3rd as well, omit the actual 
Institution. It had become a Christian 
arcanum, a ‘mystery’ in the strict sense, 
hidden from all but the ‘ initiated.’ 

24. my blood of the covenant RV 
rightly: in most MSS. of Mark, and in 
nearly all of Matthew, the adjective‘ new ’ 
has been added from 1 Cor1zr 25. The 
words ‘ the Blood of the Covenant ’ are 
repeated directly from Ex 24 ®: ‘And Moses 
took the blood, and sprinkled it on the 
people, and said, Behold the blood of the 
covenant which the Lorp hath made with 
you concerning all these words.’ But 
this was a greater Covenant, and this 
Blood was no longer the blood of oxen, 
but the Blood of the Mediator of the New 
Covenant Himself. 

which is shed [literally ‘ which is being 
poured out’] for many. Not ‘many’ as 
opposed to ‘all’ (Christ ‘ died for all,’ 
2 Cor 514-15), but ‘many’ in contrast with 
‘one’: not even, primarily, the ‘many’ 
(Jew and Gentile) as opposed to the one 
Chosen People of the Old Dispensation, 
but, as in 10 4°, the ‘many’ redeemed 
and the One Redeemer. Cf. Rom 5 35; 
Is 53 +12: “by his knowledge shall my 
righteous servant justify many ... he 
hath poured out his soul unto death, and 
he was numbered with the transgressors, 
and he bare the sin of many.’ 

25. the fruit of the vine, literally ‘the 
produce of the vine.’ The Greek word, 
when spelt with two n’s, means ‘ that 
which is born’ of men or animals; when 
spelt, as here, with one n, ‘ that which 
is made’ or produced from anything in- 
animate: cf. Nu6* (of the Nazarites), 
“ nothing that is made of the vine tree.’ 

until that day when I drink it new 
in the kingdom of God. Matthew adds 
“with you,’ Luke, perhaps disliking the 
words eating and drinking in connexion 
with the Kingdom, substitutes ‘ till the 
kingdom of God come.’ Jewish imagery 
tended to picture the future life under 
very material forms (so especially the 
Apocalypse, and that was one principal 
reason for the hesitation-of Greek Chris- 
tians, outside Egypt, in accepting the 


‘book as canonical), and our Lord used the 


language of His people, e.g. Mt84#= 
Lk 13°, where ‘sit down’ (‘recline’) | 
means‘ sit at the feast.’ The Western 
Church has not scrupled to reproduce such 
figurative language; as in ‘ Jerusalem the 
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golden,’ the ‘song of them that feast.’ 
But it is easily overdone, and our Lord 
uses it with much restraint. 

In this verse the emphasis is on ‘ new,’ 
which perhaps.corresponds to the use of 
the same word in St. Paul ‘the new 
covenant in my Blood’: in the New Israel 
‘all things are made new,’ and the new 
Wine of the Eucharist supersedes the 
cups of the Passover: in that sense the 
‘ Kingdom of God ’ came with the Passion 
and Resurrection and Gift of the Holy 
Spirit. It may well indeed be that the 
Saying is a further prophecy of the ap- 
proaching Passion: this last time that 
He would touch wine before His death 
He consecrated it to a special relationship 
to the Blood He was about to shed. 

26. And when they had sung a hymn: 
AVm ‘ psalm,’ no doubt a correct inter- 
pretation, for the Psalter was the hymnal 
of the Jewish Church, and special Psalms 
were prescribed by Jewish custom as part 
of the paschal solemnity. ‘A hymn’ is 
so far misleading that the Greek has only 
a verb, and might just as well be rendered 
‘ sung hymns.’ 

they went out: not only from the upper 
room, but from the city, as 1114. 

to the mount of Olives: 111 suggests 
that we cannot make distinction between 
‘Bethany’ (1111) and ‘the Mount of 
Olives.’ It was the familiar route they 
had taken each night; but they did not 
even reach the Mount: Gethsemane (see 


- 32) Jay between it and Jerusalem. 


26-42. The Agony in Gethsemane. 

27, 28. On the way our Lord reveals 
to the Twelve His human sense of desola- 
tion in face of the approaching trial. He 
must tread the wine-press alone: every 


one of the friends and trusted followers 


in His company would be ‘ offended ’ or, 
more literally and idiomatically, ‘ scandal- 
ized.’ They could not, even now, when 
the crisis actually came on them, fully 
grasp the knowledge our Lord had been, 
since the confession at Czesarea Philippi 
(8 ?*), educating them to face, of His 
coming death. But once more He com- 
bines it with the confident assurance of 
His Resurrection. As He had ‘gone 
before them,’ in the days of His awe 
and consternation (10 2), from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, so in the days of His victory 
He would ‘ go before them’ from Jeru- 
salem to Galilee. 

it is written, I will smite the shepherd, 
(Zech 13). It is noticeable that here, 
as elsewhere in the Gospels, the text of 


tt the Greek Old Testament used by the 
gh ve 


evangelists seems to have resembled codex | 


and the sheep shall be scattered abroad 


Alexandrinus (A)—not the Vaticanus 
(B), which gives ‘the shepherds.’ Our 
Lord Himself presumably cited the 
Hebrew: see on 15 *4. 

30. to-day, even this night RV: more 
literally ‘ to-day, in this night.’ See, for 
the similar tautologies in Mark, on 12 *%, 
Matthew omits ‘ to-day,’ Luke omits‘ 
this night.’ 

before the cock crow twice, shalt deny 
me thrice. Only Mark, of all the .four 
evangelists, mentions a double cock- 
crowing: but after all Peter’s witness in 
this matter is naturally conclusive. So 
drastic, however, was the influence of the 
text of Matthew on the text of Mark that 
no one of our best authorities retains on 
all four occasions (3° ®: 72°) the mention 
of it. The second cock-crowing is men- 
tioned as a note of time in various classical 
writers: Aristophanes, Cicero, Juvenal, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, are cited. It 
was this second cock-crowing, somewhere 
about 3 to 4.a.m., which was technically 
known as gallicinium (see below on ®°7?), 

32. a place [or ‘ piece of land’] called 
Gethsemane, i.e. ‘vat for olives.’ Codex 
Bezz (D) and St. Jerome, two authorities 
rarely found in agreement, give the name 
as Gesemani, ‘valley of olives,’ perhaps 
rightly: the spot was in fact in the 
valley between Jerusalem and the Mount 
of Olives, just across the ‘ brook Kidron’ 
(Jn 18 #). 

33. Peter and James and John: the 
three who had witnessed the anticipation 
of glory at the Transfiguration were now 
to witness something of the Agony. 

began to be greatly amazed and sore 
troubled. John, and perhaps Luke, omit 
all details of our Lord’s Agony; it seemed 
to the second generation of Christians! 
better to draw a veil of reverent reserve 
over such things: Matthew copies Mark’s 
account with some lessening of the de- 
scription : Mark (and nowhere do Christians 
owe more to his Gospel) gives, as else- 
where (cf. 10 **), the fullest emphasis on 
our Lord’s human emotions—the first 
of the two verbs is never found in the 


other three Gospels, the other only in the - 
On the 


parallel passage here in Mt 26 37, 
other hand, the tradition of our Lord’s 
own language ‘was, as always, much 
more faithfully reproduced (see on 7): 


Matthew copies into his account both 34 


and *° of St. Mark; Luke copies *°, 

34. My soul is. exceeding sorrowful, 
from Ps 43 5;(asin 15:34, ‘ours Lord falls 
naturally, in ‘His hour of desolation, into. 
the language of the Psalms. a, “ 

36-39. If we ask ourselves how the ~ 


eh 


~s 


words in which our Lord ore were a 


_ verb is used ing 18. ze eth 
_ 38. that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion. A clear allusion’ to the substance | 
nid iy : . ‘ i men ‘ ; 109 
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known to the evangelist, the answer must 
be, either that He was only ‘a short dis- 
tance ’ (**) away frorn the three Apostles, 
so that Peter may well have been awake 
long enough to hear the first words, and 
catch the drift, of the prayer; or perhaps 
more probably, in view of the Apostles’ 
drowsiness, that it was Mark himself (see 
on *') who had followed close enough to 
have overheard. 

36. Abba, Father (the Aramaic word 
and its Greek equivalent), and so St. Paul 
(Gal 4 *; Rom 8 !5), while Matthew and 
Luke drop the Aramaic and retain only 
the Greek. Mark and Paul use the 
phraseology of the first Christian genera- 
tion, where even in Greek-speaking circles 
some few Aramaic pass-words, so to say, 
survived for a time, especially in the 
language of worship: compare St. Paul’s 
Marana tha (1 Cor 16 2°). 

this cup, as in 1o °8: once more an 
echo of the Old Testament Scripture, 
since the ‘cup’ must apparently -be the 
cup of the Lord’s fury of Is 51 }’, cf. Jer 
25 1% 17; Ps 75 ® (so Rev 14", 16 1%): but 
here the thought of it is preceded by the 
expression of assurance in a Father’s love 
and followed by the acceptance of His 
will. 

37, 40. sleeping . . . asleep. They had 
been bidden to watch; but our Lord’s 
prayers were long and sustained, the hour 
was late, and they were doubtless accus- 
tomed to rise early and sleep early. They 
did not mean to be lacking in sympathy, 
the spirit was willing enough, and our 
Lord, even in His agony, does not forget 
the hardest thing for a sufferer to do, and 
makes allowance for their weakness. 
just because the flesh was weak, watch- 
fulness and prayer were the more incum- 
bent on them. 

37. Simon, 
thou not watch one hour? 
addressed to the three collectively, *? to 
Peter only: our Lord, as always, calls him 
by his personal name Simon, not by his 
official name Peter (Lk 22 ** is the only 

exception in the Gospels), and asks re- 
proachfully whether at least he, our Lord’s 
most trusted friend and the leader among 
His followers, could not keep awake for 
an hour. 


sleepest thou? couldest 
38, 40, 41 are 


of many other similar words, tends in 


- later Greek, and especially in St. Mark, 
to be’ weakened, we should at least 


render ‘ wast thou not able?’ The same 


But | 


“Couldest’: literally ‘ hadst_ 
thou not strength enough ?’ and though 
the full classical meaning of this verb, as. 


of the last clause of the. Lord's Prayer 
(Mt6=Lk tr 4), and enough to justify 
us in seeing an allusion to other clauses 
in ** ‘not what I will, but what thou 
(wilt) ’ (Mt 61°: not in Luke), and perhaps 
also ‘Abba, Father.’ Comparing 11 25, 
it seems certain that the Prayer lies near 
the mind of Christ as expressed in the 
record of the earliest Gospel. 

40. they wist not what to answer him, 
exactly as at the Transfiguration (9 §), 
but in this case from drowsiness. 

41. Sleep on now, and take your rest. 
If we take these words closely with what 
follows, they must be meant ironically. 
That does not seem, in the context, satis- 
factory: it seems better to take them as a 
real concession to the Apostles’ weakness, 
broken off suddenly as our Lord detects 
the approach of the party sent to arrest 
Him. 

it is enough: and so Jerome in the 
Vulgate renders it, ‘ sufficit,’ and the Greek 
lexicographer Hesychius says the same 
thing. That is strong authority: but in 
view of the regular classical use of the 
verb in the sense ‘to be far from,’ it 
seems possible that it may here express 
the sudden reversal by circumstances of 
His encouragement to sleep— far from it ! 
the hour has come: lo, the Son of Man is 


at this moment being handed over into. 


the hands of sinners.’ 

of sinners: literally ‘of the sinners,’ 
and St. Mark’s meaning is therefore 
certainly ‘of the Gentiles’; cf. Gal 2 
“ Jews ...and not sinners of the Gentiles,’ 
and 10 *8 ‘they shall hand him over to 
the Gentiles (nations).’ See note on 2 15, 

43-52. The arrest of Jesus. 

43. a multitude with swords and staves 
from the chief priests and the scribes and 
elders.. The party sent by the Sanhedrin 
were no disciplined force, such as Mark’s 
Roman readers would be accustomed to, 
but what they would regard as a ‘ rabble’ 
armed with such weapons, ‘knives and 
sticks,’ as had come to their hands.. 

a token: Mark uses a word which was 
common in the LXX and later Greek 


in this technical sense of a concerted 


signal. 

take him: rather perhaps arrest him, 
asiG tigate rani hse! 

45. Rabbi: and kissed him. 
was the regular Aramaic term by which 
our Lord as a Teacher was addressed 


whether by His disciples or by other Jews _ 
(cf. 9°, 10 *1, rr 4), though it is normally 


translated into the Greek ‘ Teacher’ or, as 


our English versions render it, ‘Master’: _ 


see note on 4 %%, 


- The kiss, we are told, was the proper ‘ 


Y / 


Rabbi 
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method of saluting a Rabbi: and Judas 
‘kissed’ Him. RVm gives ‘kissed him 
much’: and it is true that in classical 
Greek the simple verb means ‘ kiss,’ the 
compound verb here used ‘ to kiss ten- 
derly.’ But in the New Testament ‘ to 
kiss ’ is never, save in ** of this passage 
and its parallels, expressed by the simple 
verb but always by the compound verb. 
In the colloquial Greek of the 1st century 
many compound verbs were losing the 
special force of the preposition: cases in 
Mark of verbs compounded with this 
particular preposition which have come to 
mean no more than the simple verb would 
be: 64 ‘ brake,’ 10 16 ‘ blessed.’ ‘ 

47. a certain one of them: Peter, 
according to Jn 18 !°: see note on 1% 2°, | 

49. that the scriptures might be ful- 
filled. Mark, writing for Gentiles, does 
not, like Matthew, call constant attention 
in his narrative to the correspondence of 
this or that event with prophecy: but he 
shows with no less clearness than the other 
Gospels how entirely the Old Testament 
Scriptures filled the background in our 
Lord’s own mind. 

51, 52. The certain young man has of 
late been generally identified with Mark 
himself; in which case the introduction of 
the episode, otherwise meaningless, would 
be at once accounted for—Mark wanted 
to bring in his own solitary point of 
contact with the Gospel story. The de- 
tails given suggest that the lad had got 
out of bed in his night-clothes to follow 
our Lord and the Twelve to Gethsemane: 
it looks as if he belonged to the house 
where the Last Supper had been held, was 
perhaps aroused by the chanting of the 
final psalm, and then with a lad’s adven- 
turous curiosity had determined to see 
things to the end. If he wasa son of the 
house, his father was well acquainted 
with our Lord (see on 4), and so he may 
have heard talk about the danger to which 
the Prophet of Galilee was exposed, and 
the animus of the’ Jewish authorities 
against Him, after His dramatic cleansing 
of the Temple: a lad’s enthusiasm may 
-have reinforced a lad’s curiosity, and 
when the Apostles all fled he still ‘ followed 
with him ’ (see also on **), When we re- 
member further that Mark’s mother Mary 
had a house in Jerusalem large enough 
for many Christians to meet in, and central 
enough for Peter to turn his steps to after 
his deliverance from prison (Ac 12 !2), it 
must be admitted that, though the ele- 
ments: of this reconstruction are con- 
jectural, they connect astonishingly well 
- together. ; 

_ they lay hold on him: Mark’s common 
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use of the impersonal plural, where later 
texts, followed by AV, supply a nomina- 
tive by inserting “ the young men.’ 

53. to the high priest: here for the 
first time (apart from the indirect refer- 
ence in 47) in the singular. The office 
was properly a life office, and the use of 
the plural of living persons, the ‘ chief 
priests,’ would probably have been incon- 
ceivable in earlier Jewish history. But 
in the two preceding centuries the high 
priest had been so often deposed by the 
interference of the secular power of the 
Seleucid kings, and even more commonly 
under Herodian and Roman rule, that 
there might be as many ex-high priests 
as there are ex-Lord Chancellors: and 
the language of the Gospels no doubt 
reflects current Jewish usage, whether 
we interpret ‘chief priests’ as meaning _ 
‘high priest and ex-high priests’ or 
‘members of the high-priestly families’: 
cf. Ac 4%, The name of the high priest, 
Caiaphas, is not given in St. Mark: he 
held the office for the unusually long 
period of eighteen years, from 4.D. 18 till 
his deposition in A.D. 36. 

there came together with him all the 
chief priests and the elders and the scribes, 
that is to say, a meeting was held of the 
whole Sanhedrin, as *° ‘the chief priests 
and the whole council’ further shows. 
But the contrast with 151 perhaps sug- 
gests that this meeting was technically 
an informal one, and that a more formal 
meeting was held in the morning. 

54. Peter followed afar off : while the 
young man in * had more boldly ‘ fol- 
lowed with Jesus ’ and was consequently 
arrested. 

even within, into the court of the high 
priest. Mark, as we should expect, gives 
us the fullest data of St. Peter’s move. 
ments, Luke the fewest; John only 
mentions Peter’s original introduction 
into the ‘ court,’ Matthew follows Mark 
more or less closely, but with some blur- 
ring of details: neither Matthew nor Luke 
helps us to interpret Mark. Mark then 
gives three notes: (a) Peter followed ‘ right 
within into the court’ (how he got into 
it the 4th Gospel tells us, 18 116) and 
sat there with the attendants by the 
fire; (b) he was ‘ down below in the court’ 
(°°), the hall where the Sanhedrin sat being 


_ presumably up a flight of steps from the 


courtyard; (c) he went out into the ‘ outer 
court’ (AV and RV ‘porch’ wrongly, 
following Matthew: RVm ‘ fore-ceurt ’) 
68, where he would be colder but safer. 
warming himself in the light of the 


, 


fire RV: the revisers do not explain how — 


the ‘light of the fire’ would warm anyone, “3 
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What Mark might conceivably have 
meant, what Lk 22 56 apparently took 
him to mean, is that Peter was warming 
himself at the fire and therefore sitting 
in the fire-light, where he would most 
easily be detected. But while Luke tells 
Peter’s story as a whole at this point, in 
order to preserve the sequence of the 
Trial of Jesus before both Jewish’ and 
Roman tribunals without interruption, 
Peter, narrating events annalistically, first 
brings the characters on the scene (5* 54), 
then tells what concerned his Master 
(°385), and last of all what concerned 
himself (**7?), so that the mention of the 
firelight "is too far removed from the 
mention of the maid’s detection to be 
intended as the reason for it. The plain 
fact is that Greeks said ‘ the light ’ where 
we should say ‘the fire’: Liddell. and 
Scott quote from Xenophon the noun 
with the very preposition used by Mark 
and render it “by the fire.’ AV warmed 
himself at the fire is therefore not only 
good sense but good Greek. 

55-65. The Trial before the Sanhedrin. 
The chief priests, in order to compass the 
death of Jesus, had to satisfy the con- 
ditions of both Jewish and Roman law: 
they had to satisfy Jewish opinion (and 
even in the Sanhedrin there were currents 
of opinion not definitely unfavourable to 
our Lord, Mk 15 **=Lk 23 *) by finding 
a’ capital charge under Jewish law estab- 
lished_ by such evidence as that law re- 
quired, and they had also to persuade or 
intimidate a reluctant Roman governor to 


_ ratify their sentence by dangling before 


him some capital charge under Roman 
law. It says something for the sense of 
justice of at any rate a part of the Sanhe- 
drin that for some time no decision could 
be reached: there were charges, and wit- 
nesses to support them, in plenty, but the 
merciful provision (Dt 191°) that a single 
witness was inadequate for the legal] 
proof of any charge, ‘at the mouth of two 
witnesses or at the mouth of three wit- 


“nesses shall the matter be established,’- 
--was not satisfied, for in no case did the 


two witnesses give, as St. Mark phrases it, 
‘equal,’ that is coincident, testimony. 
57-61a. What had probably been 
selected as more or less the official charge 
was that of disloyalty to the national 
worship (cf. Ac 6 1% 14): ‘TI will destroy 
this Temple that is made with hands, 
-and in three days I will build another 
made without hands’ (cf. 15%). Our 
Lord had clearly foretold the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, see 13 ?, and if the 
Western text in that passage is right, 
had gone on to foretell that ‘ju three 


Hl 


days another would rise without hands’ 
(cf. Jn2**). If He had been overheard on 
that occasion, both the accusation and 
the discrepancies in the evidence for it, 
substantially true though it was, would 
be explained. It is likely enough that, 
after the events of the Monday, spies and 
eavesdroppers had shadowed our Lord’s 
public movements. 

616-63. To the first charge our Lord 
answered nothing: to the second He made 
instant answer. The first would have 
meant explanation and interpretation: 
the second went to the root of the matter, 
and He was as ready as the high priest 
to force matters to a crisis. Just as He 
avoided arrest before the adyent of the 
feast, so He would not be condemned 
on any less issue than His claim to be 
Messiah and Son of God. 

the Christ, the Son of the Blessed. 
The disciples had not felt the identifica- 
tion to be necessary: it needed a second 
stage of their education before the ‘ good 
news of Jesus as Messiah ’ was completed 
by their realization of the ‘ good news of 
Jesus as Son of God’ (Mk 1 +): though in 
fact one line of Jewish Messianic thought 
(for instance, one of the later strata of the 
Book of Enoch) had made the identifica- 
tion. Caiaphas, as a Sadducee, would 
not himself have been much interested in 
Messianic theology : but any Pharisee who 
looked for a Messiah would have regarded 
a spurious claim to Messiahship, carried 
to the point of a claim to be Son of God, 
as in the last degree blasphemous. Now 
our Lord’s teaching about Himself in the 
preceding days—e.g. the parable of the 
Husbandmen and the Only Son—may 
well have been matter of discussion among 
the leading Sanhedrists, and if He could 
be induced to repeat His assertion of a 
unique relationship with God, there need 
be no question of the sifting of evidence, 
no hesitation on the part of Pharisees 
to accept the lead of the chief priests. 

62. ye shall see the Son of. man sitting 


-at the right hand of power, and coming | 


with the clouds of heaven: cf. 8 *8, 
13 2% 27, The common elements in all 
three passages are (1) the Son of Man, and 
(2) the Coming: in the first and second the 
mention (3) of ‘ glory,’ and (4) of the 
angels: in the second and third the 
mention of (5) ‘ clouds’ and (6) ‘ power.’ 
Of these (1), (2) and (5) come direct from 
Dan 7 }*: ‘clouds’ are a symbol of the 
glory that surrounds the presence of God 
and veils it ordinarily from the eyes of 
man, as 97; Ac1%, As ‘authority’ in 
Dan 7 '4is ‘given’ to the Son of Man, so 
in Mark in 8 * it is ‘the glory of his 
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Father,’ while in 13 7° it attaches to the 
Son of Man. Similarly ‘power,’ like 
‘ glory,’ belongs in 13 2° to the Son of Man, 
while here He is ‘at the right hand of 
power.’ 

sitting at the right hand of power is 
the one new phrase in this passage. The 
right hand was with the Jews, as with us, 
the place of honour: Mk 12 **=Ps 110! 
(the Psalm is clearly in our Lord’swmind) 
shows, with many other New Testament 
passages, that.‘ the right hand of the 
Power’ (the Greek here has the article) 
means ‘the right hand of God’: we may 
compare the Gospel of Petey, in which 
‘ My power, my power, thou hast forsaken 
me’ takes the place of the canonical ‘ My 


, God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 


me?’ But this combined reference to the 
Session and Second Coming under the 
one verb ‘ Ye shall see’ seemed strange 
enough to both Matthew and Luke to call 
for some alteration, since the Session at- 
tached to the Exaltation of Christ after 
His Passion: Matthew does not do more 
than insert ‘from henceforth,’ thus em- 
phasizing the immediate Session, but 
leaving unexplained the'‘ ye shall see’: 
Luke similarly adds‘ from now,’ but drops 
all reference to the Second Coming, ‘ from 
now. shall the Son of Man be seated at 
the right hand of the Power of God.’ 

63. rent his clothes. A primitive ex- 
pression of genuine personal grief had 
pecome an official convention under highly 
specialized rules. While the Law forbade 
the high priest to show any such sign of 
mourning for private bereavement (Lev 
21 1°), custom required him when acting 
judicially to make under certain circum- 
stances something like a formal protest 
from the Bench. It is not surprising 
to learn that the rent had come to be of 
specified length and to apply to specified 
clothes, those in fact which could most 
easily be mended: not the outer garment, 
but as Mark correctly says, the vests— 
waistcoats we should perhaps now call 


them: the Emperor Augustus, we are told, 


being very susceptible to cold, wore five 
at a time—which were torn at the neck. 
What further need have we of wit- 


messes? The meticulous sifting of evi- 


dence, he means, need go on no longer: 
the accused has admitted a charge. of 


blasphemy by uttering it: it only remains 


to take the votes of the judges. 


64. blasphemy : see on 3 **. It was of 


_ course under the Law (Lev 24 as) a capital 


offence: Jn197 ‘we have a law, and 


according to that law he ought to die, 
: because he made himself Son of God.’ 


they: all condemned him to be worthy 


/and Luke eat eer Mark, 
112 a 


of death RV, inadequately: it means 
they all gave theiy votes against Him as 
guilty on a capital charge. It was no 
mere platonic expression of opinion, but a 
definite sentence; one indeed which they 
had no legal power to carry out on their 
own authority (Jn 18 *}), and therefore 
St. Mark does not say here ‘ they con- 
demned him to death ’ (10 3%). 

65. Parts of this verse are simple 
enough: some persons of importance (for 
they are contrasted with the ‘ officers’ or, 
as we might say, with ‘ the police’) began 
to vent their feelings by offering personal 
indignities such as spitting and hitting at 
Him, and the guard, encouraged by this 
example, struck Him with blows: but 
other parts present real difficulty. Why 
did they ‘ cover his face’ ? and what did 
they mean by saying‘ Prophesy’? Luke 
clears matters up by writing ‘ they 
covered up his face, and asked him saying, 
Prophesy: who is it that smote thee ?’ 
But that can hardly be Mark’s meaning : 
for (1) he does not connect the covering of 
the face directly with the ‘ Prophesy,’ 
and (2), more important, he does not add 
the explanation of the demand to prophesy 
as ‘ Who is it that smote thee ?’ There- 
fore by ‘ Prophesy’ he must apparently 
mean ‘ Give us more prophecies,’ alluding 
to the prophecy of the destruction of the 
Temple and building it in ‘three days’ 
(14 °8, 15 7*). Of the other phrase ‘to 
cover his face,’ the only tolerable explana- 
tion is that it was the Roman custom to 
cover the face of a condemned criminal 
(cf. Est 7 *). But we have not to do at 
this point with Roman officials at all: 
and in fact it is probable that the word 

“cover ’ ought not to stand in the text, 
for it is omitted by three good authorities 
of different groups. Tentatively, then, 
we may suppose that the ‘ covering ’ has 
come into the main tradition of Mark’s 
text from Lk 22 ®4; and if so the verse 
ceases to offer any obstacle to straight- 
forward interpretation. fr 

the officers received him RV: it is diffi- 
cult to be patient with a process of revision 
which produces meaningless literalisms of 
this sort. Clearly Mark is using the verb 
ina colloquial (or, as we should say,. slang) 
sense ‘ got him.” AV did strike him is 
quite near enough. 

with blows of their hands RV: this 
again is senseless, for all blows are blows 


with the hands, and AV correctly repro- 


duces the technical meaning of the word 


| in later Greek, ‘ blows with the open hand’ Mi 
| as. opposed to ‘ blows with the fist.’ 


oe : 


66-72. Peter’s three denials. 


t 


natural, no new historical data: John ajone 
tells the story with fresh material. Mark 
on the three occasions has ‘ one of the 
maids,’ ‘ the [Same] maid,’ ‘ the by- 
standers ’; Matthew ‘ one maid,’ ‘ another 
[maid],’ ‘ the bystanders’: Luke ‘a maid,’ 
“ another man,’ ‘ some other fellow ’; John 
“the maid that kept the door ’ (when the 
other disciple introduced Peter to the 
high priest’s court), ‘ the bystanders,’ ‘a 
~ man-servant who was kinsman to Malchus.’ 
Mark tells a simpler story than the rest 
: in identifying the first and second 
questioners. 

On the first occasion the maid ‘ looked 
hard’ at Peter and said, ‘ You too were 
with the Nazarene, with Jesus’ (John 
indicates that ‘ You too’ meant ‘ You as 
well as the friend who is introducing 
you ’): on the second she tells the by- 
standers ‘ he is one of them ’: on the third 
the bystanders say ‘ She is certainly right, 
_ for you are a Galilean’ (‘as your dialect 

shows,’ adds Matthew, correctly interpret- 

ing their innuendo). The story is very 

_ simply and straightforwardly told: any 

_ hostile intent there may have been in the 

remarks made is implied and not ex- 
pressed. 

- Peter’s first answer (*) was a hurried 

-and embarrassed one, so awkwardly ex- 
pressed that both Matthew and Luke 
in different directions clarify it, and RV 

_ gives alternative renderings: on the whole 


” 


_ it may best be translated ‘ I neither know _ 


_ him [compare 74], nor have I any idea 

what you can mean’ (by saying I was 
_ with a man I do not know). Then, in 

order to avoid further notice, he retreated 
_ ‘into the outer court ’—and a ‘ cock crew,’ 
_ perhaps soon after midnight: quite a long 
_ time may have elapsed between the first 
_and the third denial. AV and RV both 
_ have here and in’? ‘the cock’ (against 
_the Greek), as though Jerusalem could 

only produce one cock. But it is credit- 


t cock-crowing in their text against 


their favourite authorities: it is necessary 


's story (see on *°), it is quite alien 


hows once more how powerful was 
ence of the text of Matthew on 
‘ omission as well as for insertion. 


_known to Christians to need any intro- 
_ able to the revisers that they retain this. 
already part of the Baptismal Creed at 


type of addition made by scribes, « 
bsence from some very good MSS. | 


_ responsibility for our Lord’s death, thoug: 
| after all he was technically responsib! 
mswer was merely a repeti- | of . 

is denial, that is, | 
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On the first occasion he had paid no con 
Scious attention at the time: now he is 
suddenly reminded of the Lord’s prophecy, 
and the revulsion of feeling is immediate: 
but of the form it took we can only say 
for certain that ‘he wept,’ for the accom- 
panying participle is of very doubtful 
interpretation. “When he thought 
thereon he wept ’’ AV, RV, but both with 
marginal alternatives: AV ‘he wept 
abundantly,’ “ he began to weep,’ RV ‘ he 
began to weep.’ None of these renderings 
appears to do justice to the situation: a 
more definite action seems implied. Mat- 
thew and Luke were as much in the dark 
as ourselves about the meaning of the 
participial verb used by Mark—unless 
indeed the action suggested was too violent 
for their liking—for neither has anything 
corresponding to it, so that we may guess 
Mark, as elsewhere, to have used a collo- 
quial non-literary expression. Dr. Field 
(one of the greatest of all the scholars 
who have commented on the Greek of the 
New Testament) argues for the meaning 
“threw his cloak over his head.’ If one 
may venture a suggestion, it would be | 
‘cast himself on the ground and wept.’ 

XV. 1-47. Good Friday. 

I-15. The Trial before Pilate. LN a ete 

I. held a consultation AV, RV. In . 
view of the facts that (1) this occasion - 
seems to berelated to 14 °* 55, as the more 
formal to the less formal meeting, (2) that is 
the Greek noun is technically used of the 
‘council’ with which a Roman governor 
conferred (cf. Ac 2512), it seems better ; 
to translate formed themselves into an 
assembly. It is possible that they could 
not technically do this before daybreak. = = 

delivered him up as 10%,1441: the 
same word as is rendered ‘betrayed’ in 
reference to Judas. PRES } : 

to Pilate. The name was too well _ 


ce ; ; 


duction: “was crucified under Pontius = 
Pilate’ (cf.1 Tim6™* ‘ was" martyred 
under Pontius Pilate’) was, it may be, _ 


Rome. We need not suppose that Pilate en 
was thus singled out because early ‘ 
Christian opinion wanted to transfer to — 
him from the Jews or chief priests - 


ied the 


the. civil ‘power, 
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the Gospel of Petey ‘the Jews’ as such are 
the enemies. 

2. Art thou the King of the Jews? 
Comparing 2 ‘ whom ye call the King of 
the Jews,’ it seems clear that the charge 
on which our Lord was arraigned before 
Pilate was primarily the political one (cf. 
Ieki23 2+. Ju,r9 ~), 

Thou sayest RV: but this is hardly 
intelligible in English, and AV Thou 
sayest it is right; as.we should now put 
it, ‘You say so.’ Our Lord neither ad- 
mitted nor denied the charge: not simply 
that He threw on Pilate the responsibility 
for the decision, but that He trusted to 
the whole circumstances of the position 
to convince Pilate that He and His few 
followers, unarmed and unresisting (apart 
from the impetuous act of a single disciple 
in Gethsemane), were not meditating any 
action in the political sphere. 

3.-And the chief priests accused him 
of many things or perhaps adverbially 
(a favourite usage of Mark) accused him 
at length. If we compare Mark’s narra- 
tive with those of the other Gospels, we 
get the impression that Mark had not at 
his disposal at this point (neither Peter 
nor the women would here have been 
available as witnesses) any detailed ac- 
count of the proceedings: either he de- 
_ pended on general information, or his 
authority was too far off to follow accusa- 
tions, questions, answers, at all fully. It 
is more than likely that the chief priests 
(note once more that they, not the scribes 
and elders, are the accusers), finding that 
the first charge made little impression 
on Pilate, went on to indicate that 
the accused was guilty of capital crimes 
under the Jewish Law. It looks at least 
as if they must have accused Him of 
claiming to be the Messiah, a charge that 
would easily be connected with the claim 
to Kingship. 

5. He answered nothing: as He had 
been silent before the high priest to all 
accusations save the final one, so now He 
is silent to all accusations save the one 
_ which Pilate, representing the civil power, 

had a right to hear and judge. 

6-11. The episode of Barabbas. The 
evidence of the Gospels makes it clear 
that, just as any happy event in the annals 
- of the State—a victory in war, or the 
‘conclusion of peace, or the accession of a 

monarch, or his birthday, or the like— 
is customarily marked by amnesties or 
_ remission of penalties, so great occasions 

in the life of Judaism (and those were 
the annual festivals) were similarly 
marked by an act of grace on the part of 
At the Passover the 


pa ene 


governor, it seems, was always in Jeru- 
salem: and doubtless the act of grace was 
personally and publicly announced. Only 
in Mark is the initiative placed with the 
crowd: and as it is difficult to see why 
the multitude should have introduced 
Barabbas’s name at all at this moment, it 
seems better once more to suppose that 
Mark’s information was defective, and 
that Matthew and John are right in 
ascribing it to Pilate, who would see in the 
customary act of grace a way out of his 
difficulty. But all accounts agree that 
the prisoner to be released was selected 
by the Jews themselves. 

6. whom they asked of him: the Greek 
word which RV is intending to represent 
must certainly be rendered ‘ wanted to 
beg off.’ 

7. one called Barabbas, i.e. ‘ son of the 
father’ (actually found as a name of 
Rabbis), unless we understand it as Bar- 
Rabba, ‘son of the Teacher.’ If the 
former is correct, even more interest would 
attach to the evidence for reading in 
St. Matthew (27 1’) ‘ Jesus Barabbas or. 
Jesus called the Christ.’ In Mark ‘ the 
Jesus called Barabbas’ would make 
excellent sense, but there is no extant 
evidence at all for it: we must be content 
to translate ‘ the man known as Barabbas.’ 
That he was a notorious personage in 
Jerusalem seems to follow from the double 
use of the definite article ‘a prisoner 
together with the [=‘ his ’] party of riot- 
ers, who in the [=—“‘ their ’] riot had gone 
as far as murder’: he was liable to execu- 
tion, in fact, on either of two counts. 

8. the multitude went up (so RV 
tightly); they were below (as Peter was 
below in the high priest’s courtyard, 14 ®), 
and proceeded upstairs to present their de- 
mand-to the governor in person: Mark’s 
previous mention of Barabbas seems to 
imply that he supposed they had him 
already in their mind as the prisoner 
whose release they would ask. 

9. the King of the Jews: as in 2, 
Pilate plays with savage irony on the 


charge brought by the chief priests against | 
*the humble prisoner before him. He — 
recognized easily enough that it was no ~ 


loyalty to Roman rule which had moved 


them, but envy of the influence of Jesus 
over the people in matters of religion. — 
It is possible that he knew more than the | 


Jewish authorities gave him credit for 


about the character of the new religious 4 


movement, 


~ P= 
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- 
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probable enough that the chief priests 
had organized a claque of their followers 
to support them in putting pressure on 
Pilate. It is of course a real problem 
to account for the discrepancy between 
the popular favour accorded to our Lord 
during the earlier days of the week (r2 °’) 
and the popular outcry against Him in 
this finalscene. To some extent no doubt 
the change was more apparent than real: 
many who favoured Jesus would have 
been of the quieter type that avoided 
demonstrations in the street: but no doubt 
many also would have been shaken in 
such allegiance as they had so far been 
inclined to render Him by the charges of 
disloyalty to the national worship and of 
blasphemy against God. 

12-15. The condemnation of Jesus to 
death. What then shallI do? RV: the 
reading represented by AV ‘ what then 
do you want me to do ?’ is more likely to 
be right, for it is a much more natural 
question for Pilate to put. 

13. Crucify. That is, ‘condemn Him 
to death’: it is assumed that the death 
will be by crucifixion. 

15. wishing to content the multitude: 
the Greek phrase is a Latinism for satis 
facere, and might be better rendered ‘ to 
satisfy.’ Two other words in the im- 
mediate context, ‘ scourged ’ in this verse 
and ‘ pretorium ’ in the next, are actual 
transliterations from flagellave and pre- 

' tortum—used no doubt by Mark because 
the Greek vocabulary at Rome was 
naturally replete with Roman technical 
terms. 5 

when he had scourged him: not a 
gratuitously additional punishment, but a 
normal part of the sentence of crucifixion. 

16-20a. Jesus in the hands of the 
soldiery. .Like the menials after the con- 
demnation by the Sanhedrin (14 *), so 
now the platoon of soldiers, to whom 
Jesus is committed after the scourging 

‘for the execution of the capital sentence, 
take their own part in mockery and mal- 
treatment. They knew that He had been 
condemned as a pretender to Kingship: 
with the brutal humour of their kind they 
will give him a taste of kingly honours 
before He dies. He had been stripped for 
the scourging: and instead of restoring 
‘His clothes, they find a bright-coloured 

*garment—perhaps a scarlet sagum or 

_soldier’s cloak—that suggested royal 
“ purple ’ or red (at a not much later date 

the rare red Egyptian granite called 


& porphyry’ was, for instance, reserved 


for the Emperor’s own use); for a diadem 
ley hastily wove a circlet from the nearest 


Ce ‘ue 


enough, that a reed was put in His hand 
for sceptre (Matthew) and that He was 
seated on some sort of raised chair to 
receive homage (Gospel of Peter): the 
homage was expressed in a parody of the 
Ave Cesar. If we wonder how they could 
find opportunity for their horse-play with 
a prisoner awaiting execution, it may be 
conjectured that Pilate’s judgement may 
have named a definite hour for carrying 
out the sentence (see 2°), and that that left 
a certain interval to be filled up. 

16. within the court, which is the 
pretorium. The pretorium was origin- 
ally the general’s headquarters in a camp, 
but it came to be used of the provincial 
governor’s official residence. The normal 
residence of the procurator of Judea was 
at Czsarea, and he occupied there the 
palace or preetorium of Herod (the Great), 
cf. Ac 23 85: by analogy therefore it would 
be likely that when in Jerusalem he would 


that palace, is quoted in Sanday, Sacred 
Sites of the Gospels, 53. Moreover, there 
was a main street leading direct from the 
Temple area and council-chamber of the 
Sanhedrin to this palace of Herod, and 
the traditional site of Calvary is not far 
outside the neighbouring gate. There- 
fore modern archeologists are pretty well 
unanimous in identifying the pretorium 
with Herod’s palace and not with the 
fortress of Antonia. 

the whole band: RVm ‘or cohort.’ 
The Greek word is in itself indeterminate: 
it is no doubt used by St. Luke in the Acts 
to represent the Latin cohors or ‘ battalion’ 
(Ac 10}, 21 1, 271) with chiliarch (ibid., 
21 51) to represent its commander, the 
Latin tribunus. But it is in the last 
degree unlikely that a whole battalion of 
several hundred men was ‘called together’: 
and in fact the officer in charge is called 
in %%. 44, 45° centurio, the Latin word being 
transliterated, and a centurion was 
originally, asthe word implies, the com- 
mander of 100 men, our ‘ captain’; not 
to say that Jn 19 ®* implies that not more 
than four men were left in actual charge 
at the Cross. 


in Polybius (see Liddell and Scott) the 


regular rendering of the Latin manipulus, 


two centuries or one‘ company.’ Clearly, 
then, on all grounds ‘ cohort’ is wrong: 


‘band’ does well enough, being as am- — 
biguous in the English as in the Greek: _ 


but if we desire further precision, we must 
say either ‘ company ’ or ‘ platoon.’ 


But further the word here | 
_translated (by AV and RV text) ‘ band ’ is 


ym-bush: other accounts add, probably-| 19, 20. spit, mocked, crucify: with 
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the scourged of 1° the Lord’s sufferings 
at the hands of ‘ the Gentiles,’ as foretold 
in; 10; 33; 
19. bowing their knees worshipped him. 
It is characteristic of Mark’s style that 
he intercalates this final reference to 
the mockery of Jesus as King into his 
description of the physical ill-treatment 
which followed on the mockery: Matthew 
sorts out the elements of Mark’s® story 
into a more logical order, and naturally 
connects ‘ bowing the knees’ with the 
salutation ‘ Hail, King.’ 
worshipped him. We must not sup- 
pose any thought of our Lord’s claim 
to be Son of God: the word came in later 
theological Greek to be limited to the 
‘ worship ? due to God only, but it was 
the regular word in classical Greek for 
“the Oriental fashion of prostrating one- 
self before kings’ (L.S), and is so used here. 
Cf. 58; Jn 9°8; and often in Matthew. 
20b-24. The road to Calvary: the pre- 
liminaries of the Crucifixion. 
they lead him out: not, probably, 
‘out of the city ’ (though it was also this 
in fact), but ‘ out to execution.’ 
21. they compel: RVm ‘Gr. impress.’ 
A Persian word, used of couriers ‘ im- 
_ pressed ’ into the royal service. Doubt- 
less. our Lord had started, according 
to the brutal custom of Roman law 
(and not only Roman: there are enough 
modern parallels), bearing His own cross: 
so the 4th Gospel expressly (Jn 19 1%). 
But Mark had not been an eye-witness 
himself: only he did happen to be ac- 
_,  quainted with the sons of a man, who as it 
happened was coming into the city as the 
procession left it, and was ‘ impressed ’ 
to carry the cross which Jesus was too 
exhausted to carry any longer Himself— 
if He could not carry it, a fellow-country- 
--. ‘man must be found to do it; no soldier 
~~ would so demean himself. It is very 
Pry worthy of note that the evangelists make 
no attempt to heighten the picture of our 


_ may emphasize His giving way under the 
burden, the Gospels maintain a reverent 
reserve. — : 
_ one .. . Simon of Cyrene. . . the 
father of Alexander and Rufus. ‘ Of 
Cyrene,’ to distinguish him from the 
_ many other Simons: Cyrene, between 
_ Alexandria and Carthage, capital of the 
- Pentapolis, in the district now called 
_ Tripoli, had one of the largest settlements 
of Jews, witness the references in Ac 2 1°, 
| 6%, cf.137. ‘Alexander and Rufus’: 
_ obviously named because they were known 
to Mark either at Jerusalem or Rome, 


Lord's sufferings: the Stations of the Cross | 


| parallels in Matthew ‘ sitting down they i 4 


, | Western authorities, ‘ the 
_and perhaps more probably at Rome, for | him.’ pci 
te aes, Ooh Sent i ST Ee 4 
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then they would be known to his readers 
also; if the Rufus of Rom 16!° is our 
Rufus, he was living with his mother, 
and his father was presumably dead, so 
that the episode may have come to Mark’s 
knowledge only through the sons. 

22. Golgotha . . . the place of a skull. 
One would naturally suppose that the 
gruesome name was somehow connected 
with the gruesome use of the site, rather 
than with the configuration of the ground, 
though it is probable enough that it was 
a low rounded rise. 

23. they offered him RV: gave him 
AV. Literally ‘they were giving,’ ‘were © 
for giving’ (imperfect tense); and if 
Mark were a writer skilful in the Greek 
use of tenses, RV would no doubt be right. 
But Mark quite habitually uses the im- 
perfect where he ought to have used 
another tense, and indeed he has it in %°, 
where the act was a single one, and our 
Lord did not refuse the drink offered. 
Therefore the simpler rendering of AV 
is better. 

wine mingled with myrrh: that is, 
drugged, in order to deaden the nerves; 

a humane expedient, not without its 
analogies to-day. Mark records the 
kindly touches here and in °° with the same 
simple ‘ objectiveness ’ as he records the 
brutality of police or soldiery. No one 
would call him, by our ordinary standards, 
a great historian: but he has one of a good 
historian’s supremest qualities, he never - 
suppresses evidence. He is about the 
last writer in the world to suspect of 
‘tendency.’ 

but he received it not: perhaps be- 
cause it was wine, and He had vowed at 
the Supper not to taste wine again, ‘ that 
maketh glad the heart of man,’ this side 
the Coming of the Kingdom: perhaps 
because it was drugged, and He would 
not. cloud His vision ;’see Keble’s fine poem | 
in Ihe Christian Year for Tuesday in — 
Holy Week. j : 

25-39. The Crucifixion. ; 

25. And it was the third hour: Mark 
with his fondness for precision in numbers 
gives, what Matthew and Luke in repro- _ 
ducing him both omit, the time of day, 
ga.m. The hour may have been fixed in 
Pilate’s sentence (see on f pode 
and they crucified him. But Mark -— 
has mentioned that already in *4, and the _ 


watched him there,’ and in Luke ‘the © 
people stood beholding ’ make it almos 
certain that they read here in Mark’ 
‘they crucified him,’ but, with 
kept guard | 
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tion: that is, the titulus or inscription 
containing the name of the prisoner and 
an indication (apparently by an adjective 
in agreement with the name) of the crime 
for which he suffered: Swete aptly com- 
pares the Letter of the churches of Lyons 
and Vienne in a.bD. 177 (Eusebius, Et SEESUVS 
1, § 44) where one of the martyrs is marched 
into the amphitheatre with a board pre- 
ceding him containing the notice ‘ This 
is Attalus the Christian.’ In Papal Rome 
even in the roth century printed notices 
were posted up before any execution, 
announcing the time, the place, the name 
and city of origin of the criminal, and the 
character of his crime. The parallels 
suggest that the fullest form of the in- 
scription given us, that in Jn 19%, is 
probably the most correct—in Latin 
HIC EST IESVS NAZARENVS REX IVDEORVM: 
Mark’s information confined itself to 
the one element that could vary, the 
nature of the charge. Pilate repeats the 
charge brought against Jesus in ?, prob- 
ably intending to suggest, “ A proper King 
for such a people.’ : 

27. robbers of RV is better than 
‘thieves’ of AV, but is still inadequate. 
As 14 48 shows, the word implies some 
sort of desperado who might show fight: 
“ brigands ’ is more like it. 

one on his right hand and one on his 

left; two Jews, with Jesus their King 
enthroned between them.’* Cf. 1037 of 
James and John. 

29-32. The railing of the passers-by and 
of the chief priests. Some chance passers- 
by, going: to or from the city, overheard 
by Mark’s informant (it might have been 
Simon of Cyrene, who would not improb- 

ably have stayed, after his task was 
over, to see the end; it might have been 
_ one of the women, 4°), knew our Lord 
_ only from the report of His prophecy of 
the destruction of the Temple (14 **): 
obviously that charge was well calculated 
_ to arouse local animosity: and had suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 
_ spread knowledge, we may well believe, 
_ of His wonderful cures in Galilee: if He 
had the power, let Him use it now. But 
_ there were other visitors at the Cross: 
no passers-by, but His principal enemies, 
' who condescended to, witness a Roman 
execution, perhaps to ‘make sure that no 
‘ Le ai teun poould Lela ty ie even ' 


‘ 26. the superscription of his accusa- 
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oe miracle-worker. vt ‘Here ‘is 


His admirers had | 
them and give Mark the benefit of the so 


_Vaticanus, give the Hebrew form, 
Eli, lama zaphthani ?’ 
assin attention! yey any vet fies 

interested) they repeated the 


| itself, just as in similar gah sense 
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His chance: not on obscure folk in the 
provinces, but on Himself: not in any hole 
and corner, but in the sight of credible 
witnesses like themselves: if He is what 
He claims to be, KKing-Messiah, that is 
surely not much to ask. 

32. And they that were crucified with 
him reproached him. If we try to recon- 
struct the scene from St. Mark, the im- 
pression quite definitely emerges that the 
story is told as from a distance. The 
centurion is standing ‘ over against him ’ 
(**), presumably in order to keep back 
the crowd from too near approach. The 
passers-by would be on the road: if the 
chief priests took up their jeers, they too 
must have been among the spectators, 
and indeed it would have been below 
their dignity to approach the crosses of \ 
criminals too nearly. What happened 
was visible enough: of what was said by 
our Lord nothing was audible, save when - 
He raised His voice to a ‘ loud cry ’ (34:3), 
and even so the words used only carried 


| On one occasion, when. He ejaculated a 


well-known verse from the Psalms. Luke 

and John had more detailed knowledge, 
gathered from some who were nearer: 
Mark only knew that the Lord’s fellow- 
sufferers appeared to join in the revilings. 

33-38. The End. Fromnoontill3 p.m. | 

there was darkness over the whole land. 

The word rendered ‘land’ can mean 
either the earth in the sense of the Apa 
as 9° ‘no fuller on earth,’ or ‘land’ fest a 
the sense of a large district, as Mt 415 (Is ~The 
9+) ‘land of Zabulon and land of Neph- 
thalim.’ Taken by itself the; phrase - 
might perhaps suggest ‘ the whole world’; __ 
and if it were question of an eclipse, that ws ie 
would be not out of place. But at fuld he 
moon, when the moon is visible all night | : 
and not at all in the daytime, it cannot = 
get between earth and sun, and an eclipse 
at midday is then impossible. Ancient 
exegesis (the Gospel of Peter and Origen = 
are quoted by Swete) adopted the alter-- 
native rendering ‘the whole land go) (ear! 
Judea,’ and it is reasonable to follow 


doubt. ant ite 
34. Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani This Peay 
Treading” cannot be right, for the form 
© Eloi’ cannot possibly have Suggested ie 
‘Elijah.’ We must therefore follow the Pe i : . 


| best Western authorities, codex Beze (D) ka ny 
and heli of the Latin codex Bobiensis ( 


which, with some support from the Eat ib phe 
1, ¥, r .3 hy, 
Our Lord: wot Stas 
naturally make His dying éjaculatior 
from the Psalms in the sacred Jangua; 
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Roman Catholic would naturally use 
Scriptural words according to the Vulgate, 
not in the vernacular. 

My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me? Oncemore the same authori- 
ties, with two other Old Latin MSS., give 
(instead of ‘ forsaken’) ‘ reproached’; 
and as no one could have thought of in- 
venting this reading, it must certainly be 
accepted as what Mark wrote, The com- 
bined influence of Matthew and the LXX 
account quite sufficiently for the substitu- 
tion in all other authorities of ‘ forsaken.’ 

Behold, he calleth Elijah. No Jew 
could possibly have confused the Name 
of God with any other name: the ‘ some 
that stood by ’ were therefore those who 
stood on guard or on duty at the Cross— 
not necessarily Roman legionaries, but at 
any rate non-Jewish provincials to whom 
the Hebrew Name was unfamiliar. But 
then the difficulty meets us, what should 
non-Jews know of Elijah ? Now the Old 
Latin MS. (k), quoted just above, gives in 
35 not helian but helion, that is to say, 
not Elijah but Helios, the Sun. [A 
similar confusion between the two Greek 


‘words occurs in the apocryphal Vision 


of Paul, § 20, where the Latin version has 
solem for Helian.| This change of one 
letter may have been pure accident: but 
whether due to accident or to faithful 
transcription, it has high claims to be 
regarded as reproducing the word of which 
these bystanders actually made use. Re- 
member that it was at the ninth hour that 
Jesus cried aloud ‘ Eli, Eli,’ and that that 
was also the moment when the darkness 
passed off and the sun emerged: what more 
likely than that non-Jewish Orientals, to 
many of whom &/ or Eli (Heli) was the 
name of their sun-god, hearing the cry 
and connecting it with the reappearance 
of the sun,’should suppose that Jesus had 
called on the sun and had been answered 
by it, and that they, or one of them, 
should have gone on to say, ‘ Let us see 
whether after all Helios is coming to take 
Him down’? 

36. The sense of this verse is clear: but 
its interpretation in detail is not easy. 
It is certain that the act was intended in 
pity: it seems to presuppose the ‘ I thirst ’ 


of Jni1g 8, and if that word was not 


more than whispered, it may well not have 
reached the ears of Mark’s informant at 
some distance: but the merciful action 
was visible, and the soldiers’ comments 


_ would be loud and audible enough. So 
_ far so good: but what is meant by ‘ Let | 
alone’? 
_ was some word or movement on the part 
of the others to discourage their com- 


é 118 


It may be supposed that there 


t 


panion’s act of mercy, and that he 
answered, whether in jest or in earnest 
we cannot tell, ‘ Let be, let us keep life 
going in him in case after all the sun-god 
is coming to deliver him.’ And certainly 
‘let be’ is most naturally interpreted 
“let me alone,’ not ‘let him alone,’ 
which would have needed the word ‘ him ’ 
expressed in the Greek: cf. 147 ‘let her 
alone.’ 

37. And Jesus uttered a loud voice, 
RV, with more regard to sense than to 
English. Our Lord spoke loud enough for 
Mark’s informant to hear that He was 
speaking but not apparently to hear what 
He said. Lk 23 4%, Jn 19, fill up the 
gap in different ways: Luke certainly 
intends to identify the ‘ loud utterance ’ 
of Mark with his own ‘ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.’ 

38. the veil of the temple was rent 
in twain: the veil, that is, which separ- 
ated the Holy Place from the Holy of 
Holies (Ex 26%%). Mark, followed by 
Matthew, connects the rending of the veil 
with the moment of Jesus’ death, but he 
gives us no clue for deciding whether he 
attached any other significance to it than 
that of a mysterious and presumably 
supernatural concomitant, like the great 
darkness, of the Passion. Mystically by 
the Sacrifice and Death of Christ we have 
gained free access to God, and all that 
barred the way is brushed aside: and 
it was natural for Christian exegesis to 
interpret in this sense the synchronism 
of Jesus’ death with the rent veil of the 
Temple. The Epistle to the Hebrews at 
two points (6 1% 20 yo 1% 20) emphasizes 
the opening up for us of a way ‘ within the 
veil ’ by the passing of Jesus on our behalf 
into the Holy of Holies, a High Priest 
offering the sacrifice of His own Blood: but 
in neither passage is there any definite 
reference to a rending of the veil. It is 
possible that the episode of the rent veil 
of the Temple, as an element of very early 
Christian tradition, suggested to the 


author of the Epistle his allusions to the. 


veil: it is possible that the conditions 
were just the reverse, and that early 
Christian teaching on the sacramental 
meaning of Jesus’ death in relation to the 
supersession of the Temple worship had 
spoken of it as a symbolical rending of the 


veil, and that the symbolism had then 


been crystallized into concrete fact. “This 
would imply that some sort of doctrine of 
Atonement was brought into connexion 
with Jesus’ death at a very early period 


- in the history of the Christian community ; 


for the rending is certainly treated as fact 


by St. Mark, and time must be allowed 
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for the transition to a concrete interpreta- 
tion of the symbolical language. 

39. the centurion, which stood over 
against him : see notes on !*: 82, 

he so gave up the ghost RV; liter- 
ally ‘expired.’ With this reading it is 
not quite easy to see how a reason is sup- 
plied for the profound impression made 
on the centurion: we should have to 
expand the word ‘so’ to cover the whole 
of Jesus’ attitude and of the accompany- 
ing circumstances, and that may possibly 
be the true interpretation: but the reading 
of AV and RVm, ‘he so cried out and 
gave up the ghost,’ gives a more natural 
sense. It would imply that our Lord had 
uttered words just before His death: and 
whether or no the centurion could under- 
stand them, he could tell that they were 
uttered in a tone of confidence, as of‘one 
who was ‘master of His fate’ and 
triumphant over it. But may we not 
perhaps, with the help of Lk 23 **, goa 
step farther ? Suppose the centurion had 
either understood the words or (more 
probably) asked some bystander to inter- 
pret them, and learnt that Jesus was 
commending His spirit into the hands 
of a ‘ Father,’ we can better understand 
—what otherwise is not obvious—the 
point of his comment that this man was 


in truth a ‘son’ of God.- 


the Son of God AV, RV: RVm a son 
of God, rightly, for there is no definite 
article: contrast 3 14, 14 ®. : 

40, 41. The holy women are mentioned 
here, perhaps as informants or part 
informants of the evangelist for the pre- 
ceding narrative, in any case as intro- 
ducing their part in the story of the Burial 
and Empty Tomb. They were all Gali- 
leans, who had been among the‘ followers’ 
of Jesus ‘ when he was in Galilee,’ their 
special function there, as women, having 
been to ‘ minister’ to His bodily needs. 
The emphasis on their work in Galilee 
suggests that they had not been in His 
company after He left Galilee: but they 
had come up to the feast, so as to be with 


' Him again, and they were now ‘ beholding 
- from afar,’ on the further, outskirts of 


the spectators. 
Mary the Magdalene, and Mary the 


mother of James the less [RVm Gr, ‘the 
- little’] and of Joses, and Salome. 

these women are here named for the first 
- time in Mark: Lk 8 ? is the only place in 
the Gospels where any of the women 
followers are named earlier, and that 
- enumeration includes of these three only 
5 


All of 


‘Mary that was called Magdalene, from 
whom seven devils had gone out.’ Ob- 


sly from that fact, as well as from 
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the order of names, here and 4’, in Mark, 
and from Jn 2018, she was the leading 
spiritamong them. ‘ Mary the mother of 
James the less and of Joses ’ is only named 
in St. Mark, in the dependent passages of 
Matthew and Luke, and also (if she was 
“Mary [wife] of Clopas’) in Jn 19: 
Mt 27 °° simply copies Mark, and in 
27 *1, 281 calls her ‘the other Mary,’ 
which suggests that she was only a name 
to him; Lk 24 1! calls her ‘ Mary of James.’ 
We may assume that to the Christian 
community, in this case no doubt of 
Jerusalem, Mary was distinguished from 
other Maries as the mother of two well- 
known sons, James the little (whether 
little in stature or in age: so called to dis- 
tinguish him from other homonyms) and 
Joses: but in *” James is omitted and the 
mother is ‘ Mary of Joses,’ probably be- 
cause Joses, though the younger, was the 
better-known son. 
least known otherwise of the three holy 
women, it is more than likely thatshe is 
specially named because she was St. 
Mark’s special informant. Salome’ is 
named in no other Gospel: but Matthew 
has instead ‘the mother of Zebedee’s 
children,’ and John ‘ his mother’s sister.’ 
If we may combine these several data, 
Salome was sister to the Blessed Virgin, 
and mother of James and John, who were 
therefore first cousins to our Lord: a 
result not unlikely in itself, though their 
father appears to have been in a better 
social position (Mk 1 °°) than the parents 
of Jesus. 

42-46. The Burial.. Jesus died; it 
would seem, soon after 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon: the day was Friday, or, as it 
was called by Greek-speaking Jews and 
is still called by Greek-speaking Christians, 
‘ Preparation,’ that is (as Mark goes on 
to explain for his Gentile readers) pre- 
paration for the Saturday or Sabbath. 
On the Sabbath no work could be done, 
and therefore any burial must take place 
before sunset of Friday, and time did not 
allow of any elaborate rites. Whateve1 


was done had to be done hurriedly. Even. 


so the introductory phrase ‘as it was now 
late’ must be construed very loosely: in 
1 92 it is used of the time at and following 
sunset, and the implication of 141° is 


almost as clear: Luke therefore (23 °*) © 


transfers the note of time to the comple- 


tion of the Burial. de 


But there was another reason for haste. 


The Jewish law (Dt 21 2% 2%) made specific 


provision for the burial of crucified 
criminals before sunset on the day of their 


death: and though our Lord’s death was 


no doubt unexpectedly speedy, the Jewish 
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authorities would soon learn of it, and 
would therefore be likely to claim the 
body of Jesus for immediate disposal. 
On every ground, therefore, those who 
wished to secure a reverent burial would 
have to act at once. 

43. Joseph of Arimathza, a counsellor 
of honourable.estate. Joseph is de- 
scribed, in distinction again from other 
Josephs, as ‘ fronyArimathea,’ variously 
identified with a village on the nerth of 
Jerusalem and a village near Lydda in 
the south-west of Judea: he was ‘a 
counsellor,’ that is, a member of the 
Sanhedrin, and ‘of honourable estate ’— 
the word used properly means ‘ a gentle- 


man,’ like the Latin honestus, but in vulgar, 


use (against which purists in Greek pro- 
tested energetically) it came to mean 
‘rich,’ and Matthew, no doubt rightly 
interpreting Mark, paraphrases it in that 
sense. It is employed to account for the 
prodigal outlay of Joseph. 

who also himself was looking for the 
Kingdom of God, just as in Lk 2 > 38 
Symeon was ‘ looking for the consolation 
of Israel,’ and Anna was talking about 
the Child to all that were ‘ looking for the 
redemption of Jerusalem.’ Joseph was 
not a regular follower or open disciple of 
Jesus, and was apparently not known 
by sight to the Galilean women: but he 
had been powerfully attracted by Jesus— 
like Cleopas and his friend in Lk 24”, 
he had doubtless “ hoped that it was he 
who should redeem Israel’—and though 
too timid it would seem to record his 
sentence in favour of Jesus in the San- 
hedrin (14°), he resolved at least to 
secure Him honourable burial and an 


- undisturbed tomb. 


he boldly went in unto Pilate, a 
rendering which underrates the merit of 
the deed: it means that he ‘ screwed up 
his couragé,’ as we should say, a timid 
man atoning for his timidity by taking a 
course from which anyone might have 
shrunk: to ask for the body of one who 
had died a criminal’s death was doubtless 


as unusual then as it would be now. But 
_ he was met half-way: 


Pilate was more 
than willing to affront the Jewish authori- 


ii ties who had forced him in the morning to 


act against his sense of justice, and only 


te waited to satisfy himself, by sending for 
the officer in charge, that the sentence had 
. been really carried out and that it was 
pe scheme on Joseph’s part to remove a 


still living prisoner. 

45. he granted the corpse. The verb 
plies that it was a special act of grace: 
noun, only used of the Lord’s body 
Ang perhayes rm , and fon by ais 


inclined to accept their evidence 


| ponent, spices to come and 


reflects presumably the language in which 
the request was made and granted. Note 
once more the straightforward faithful- 
ness of Mark’s record in the use of a word 
which it might have been natural to 
avoid. 

46. he bought alinen cloth. ‘Bought,’ 
both to save time, and to secure that 
the linen shroud should be clean and 
unused. 

wound him in the linen cloth. For 
Mark’s ‘ wound ’ or ‘ swathed,’ which we 
must suppose was unusual or colloquial 
or both, the other two Synoptists sub- 
stitute an equivalent verb ‘ wrapped.’ 
The cases where we cannot at once account 
for agreements of Matthew and Luke 
against Mark are extraordinarily few, so 
few that they may easily be reckoned 
accidental. With more knowledge we 
might be able to explain their common 
rejection of Mark’s word and common 
substitution of another—perhaps the 
technically correct—word. 

in a tomb which had been hewn out 
of the rock. Mark’s knowledge at this 
point becomes more jejune than that of 
any of the other three Gospels. That the 
tomb was a rock-tomb would have been 
visible to the women: the earlier details 
in Mark’s account may have come from 
some one of Joseph’s servants in attend- 
ance on him. > 

47-XVI. 8. Easter Eve and Easter 
Day. 

47, XVI. 1. And Mary Magdalene 
and Mary the ‘ mother’ of Joses beheld 
where he was laid. And when the 
sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the ‘ mother’ of James, and Salome, 
bought spices that they might come and 
anoint him. This repetition of names in 
successive verses is odd in itself: and when 
we compare the dependent narratives we 
are puzzled by the absence of Salome 


from both of them. Mt 27 *!, 281, have © 


only ‘ Mary the Magdalene and the other 
Mary,’ Lk 24 10 adds Joanna on his own 
account to ‘the Magdalene Mary, « 

and Mary the mother of James ’: the two 
obviously depend (apart from Luke’s 


Joanna) on Mark, so why should neither 
if Mark had at ~ 
Therefore when 


have included Salome, 
this point named her = 
we find that the two Western witnesses, 


~ 


whose evidence we found so valuable in . 


15 34, agree on omitting altogether the — 
mention of names in Mk 16 1, we shall be’ 


:‘ And Mary the Magdalene a 
laid, and when the ‘Sabbat! 
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(XVI, 


‘Once more it is the text of Matthew which 
has played havoc with the tradition of 
the text of Mark: Matthew, having copied 
Mk 15 *? in its proper ,place at 27%, 
interpolates in 27 %*®8 the story of the 
sealing of the tomb, returns at 281 to 
follow Mark, and therefore vepeats the 
names of the women, 
The two Maries then watched from a 
_ distance the action of Joseph. They did 
not know him, and did not venture to 
_ approach and take part: they were near 
_ enough to mark the exact site of the tomb, 
_ but could not see anything that was 
_ done inside it, and had no assurance that 
there had been any proper fulfilment of 
the duties which it was the natural part 
_ of women to carry out, and they were not 
to be baulked of all that tender devotion 
inspired of care for the Body of their Lord. 
__ It was close on sunset, and the Sabbath 
_ precluded their doing more for another 
_ twenty-four hours. On Saturday even- 
_ ing, after the Sabbath ended, they made 
_ their purchases and preparations: early 
on Sunday morning they took their way 
to the tomb. 
g I. come and anoint him: rather go 
and anoint him. On the absence of any 
separate Greek word for ‘ go’ in our sense, 
: see note on 14 #!. 
2. very early . . . when the sun was 
_ risen. For Mark’s curiously loose use 
of language in describing hours near sun- 
_ rise and sunset, see on ‘1542: the other 
1 accounts all make it clear that ‘ very 
early ’ is the element in Mark’s language 
here which is exact; it is tempting indeed 
_ to suppose that the Greek word ‘ not yet’ 
has dropped out of the text before the 
_- word ‘ risen.’ : 
_ 3, 4. As they approach the tomb, it 
occurs to them, as perhaps it had not done 
before, that they might have difficulty 
- in moving aside the stone at the entrancee 
_ perhaps they had not seen, at their dis- 
tance and in the twilight of Friday evening, 


; - how large the stone was: AV rightly prints » 
} 


the greater part of ¢ as a parenthesis. 

_ 4. and looking up they see that the 
stone is rolled back. The tense of ‘ rolled 
back’ is perfect, and the idiomatic 
_ equivalent in English is ‘ had been rolled 
back.’ AV has ‘rolled away,’ as in ?: 
_ RV tries to represent the slight change 
Greek, between the verbs used in 
_ by ‘ rolled back,’ but that is the 
hing as ‘rolled away,’ and we 
bly be right in crediting 
1 meaning a real change in 


| man, for they were afraid. Here ends 
. the Gospel according to St. Mark as it has_ 


could have ended a book with the | 
| ‘for they were afraid,’ or that any _ 
g. __| evangelist should have recorded the fact _ 
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_ 5+ & young man sitting on the right 
side, arrayed in a white robe. A “young 
man’ as in 14: but Mark is here de- 
scribing a supernatural visitant in terms 
of a human figure, just as Old Testament 
writers do: compare the ‘ three men’ of 
Gen 18, and the ‘two young men... 
splendid in their apparel’ of 2 Mac 3 **, 
while Mark’s exact word is used of the 
angel Raphael in Tobit 5 *® (according 
to the better text, that of the codex 
Sinaiticus). 

on the right side : Mark perhaps means 
to note that the Lord’s Body had in fact 
lain on the right side of the tomb, the 
place of honour (see on 14 ®?), 

arrayed in a white robe: for the ‘robe’ 
see on 12 **. The full phrase in Rev 7 ®: 
here obviously to emphasize the super- 
natural character of the visitant, as in 
2 Mac 3 26, 

6. ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene, which 
hath been crucified RV, a rendering which 
is not good English and does not give the 
effect of the Greek: we must render either 
Jesus the Nazarene the Crucified or 
with AV Jesus of Nazareth which was ~ 
crucified. It is doubtful whether the | 
clause is, as Matthew takes it (and so 
AV, RV), a statement, or, as Luke takes 
it, a question. Ancient MSS. are not 
punctuated, and Mark makes very sparing 
use of the particles by which Greek writers . 
indicate their meaning apart from punc- © 
tuation. We have therefore to consult yay 
Marcan usage: and Mark is fond of heap- 
ing up a succession of brief clauses as here 
(cf. 1 *4, 27, 14 ®4), and his custom appears 
to be to combine both statements and 
interrogations. On analogy, then, as this 
is the only clause in a group of five which 
can possibly be interrogatory, it seems = 
probable that Luke is right. For the 
word Nazarene see note on 174. his ora 

7. tell his disciples and Peter, He 
goeth before you into Galilee: there shall — 
ye see him, as he said unto you RV. This — 
punctuation overlooks the fact that what 
our Lord had said was not that they 
should see Him in Galilee, but that He was __ 
going before them after His resurrection 
into Galilee (14°). Punctuate therefore 
“He goeth before you into Galilee (there _ 
shall ye see him), as he said unto you. 
_ 8. Neither said they anything to any © 


been preserved to us; not indeed as h 
wrote it, or at any rate intended to write 
it, for it seems incredible that an 
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of the Resurrection, as implied by the 
Empty Tomb, without going on to record 
any ot the appearances that guaranteed 
the Resurrection. For further discussion 
of the Lost Ending and its probable 
contents, see the appended note. 


APPENDED NOTE: THE ENDING 
OF ST. MARK’S GOSPEL 


Tue conclusion of the Gospel according 
to St. Mark is found in three different forms 
in ancient authorities: (1) As ending with 
the words ‘they were afraid’ at 168; 
(2) as continuing, after the words ‘ they 
were afraid,’ with a summary account of 
some appearances of Christ, of the un- 
belief of the Apostles, and of Christ’s 
appearance to them, His rebuke of their 
unbelief, and His charge to preach the 
Gospel everywhere—this ending is famil- 
iar to us as 16 9° of AV, and is commonly 
‘entitled ‘The Last Twelve Verses,’ or 
the Longer Ending; (3) as continuing, 
after ‘ they were afraid,’ with a few brief 
words rounding off the narrative: ‘ But all 
the things that had been enjoined on them 
they announced briefly to Peter and his 
companions. And afterwards Jesus him- 
self too appeared and sent forth through 
them from the east right to the west the 
holy and uncorrupt preaching of eternal 
salvation. Amen’—this is known as the 
Shorter Ending. 

(1) The Gospel closes at ‘they were 
afraid ’ in the Greek codex Sinaiticus (g§), 
and in the Old Syriac as given in the 
lately discovered Sinai MS. So nine out 
of the ten oldest known Armenian Gospel 
MSS. So also apparently the original 
form of the oldest of the Old Latin MSS., 
the codex Vercellensis (a), though it 
might have had (3), the Shorter Ending. 
Further, it would seem that Eusebius’s 
analysis of the Gospels intosections, which 
we know as the Eusebian Canons, ended 
Mark with a section corresponding to 168, 
And the codex Vaticanus (B) also closes 
at 16 ®, though a whole column is then left 
- blank as though the scribe supposed some- 
thing to be missing. 

(2) The Longer Ending is found without 
any sign of doubt as to its genuineness in 
all later authorities, Greek and Latin, and 
. among earlier Greek MSS. in the codex 

Alexandrinus (A), in the Washington MS, 
(W, but with additional matter between 
14 and}, see below), and in codex Bezz(D). 
‘Quotations of matter from the Longer 
Ending are found in Irenzus, and perhaps 
in one of the votes given in Cyprian’s 


. 


close of the Gospel in the codex Bobiensis 
(k); while in four Greek uncial MSS., 
mostly of the 8th century, including L 
(codex Paris, 62) and ¥ (of the Laura on 
Mt. Athos, 172), the Gospel ends at 16°, 
but is immediately followed by the Shorter 
Ending, and that again by the Longer 
Ending, both Shorter and Longer Endings 
being preceded by a heading to the effect 
that ‘ this also is found in some MSS.’ 

Now the Shorter Ending (3) may be 
dismissed at once. Obviously it was 
tacked on to a text that ended ‘ for they 
were afraid,’ in order to provide some- 
thing more suitable for the closing words 
of a Gospel. It has no claim to be 
authentic, though its place in & is sufficient 
to guarantee its early date. It may well 
have been put together at Rome some 
time in the 2nd century A.D. But since 
no one would have added it to, or sub- 
stituted it for, the Longer Ending, all 
evidence for the Shorter Ending is evidence 
against the Longer Ending : (1) and (3) 
must be taken together against (2). That 
(3) is of Western origin is suggested alike 
by its presence in k and by the reference 
to ‘ the West.’ 

What then are the claims of (2) to be 
considered the genuine ending of the 
Gospel? Onthesideofexternalevidence, 
it can claim very early attestation in Gaul: 
Irenzus, the codex Bezze, and the Old 
Latin MS. ff. But in every other part of 
the Christian world the earliest attestation 
is against it: Italy (codex a), Africa 
(codex k), Egypt (codex B), Palestine 
(codex &), Syria (the Old Syriac). No 
early father but Irenzus cites it, and the 
silence of Tertullian, Cyprian, and Origen 
can hardly be accidental. It was indeed 
adopted into the Antiochene recension of 
the New Testament by Lucian about 
A.D. 300, and so passed into the official 
text of Constantinople: but Lucian’s 
younger contemporary, Eusebius of 
Cesarea, tells us in his Questiones ad 
Marinum that the accurate copies ended 
‘ for they were afraid,’ while the additional 
matter was found only in comparatively 
few copies. 

But the external evidence against (2) 
can be taken much further back, since 
it is practically certain that neither 
Matthew nor Luke found it in their copies - 
of Mark. That both Matthew and Luke 
cannot have used it follows from the fact 
that, while their narratives run more or 
less parallel to one another -as far as 
Mk 16°=Mt 28*=Lk24°, from that 
point onwards they diverge, never. to 


Carthaginian Council of a.p. 256. come into contact again. For Matthew — 
; _ (3) The Shorter Ending is found as the | we note further: (i) that after 28® his 
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account, which down to that point has 
many personal touches, such as the names 
of the holy women, becomes more vague 
and general; (ii) that the silence of the 
women is suppressed and exactly the 
opposite is stated; (iii) that there is no 
trace of anything that corresponds to the 
matter of Mk 16 °°, For Luke we have 
again the suppression of the silence of 
the women, and, still more important, 
the absence of any mention of Galilee in 
his whole Resurrection narrative: Mk 167 
is watered down to the mere statement 
“remember how he spake to you while 
yet in Galilee.’ It is therefore difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that both Matthew 
and Luke found themselves for some com- 
pelling reason led to construct the re- 
mainder of their Resurrection narrative on 
lines of their own: and what reason so 
compelling as the failure of an authority 
on which they had so far leant ? 

And if we turn from external to internal 
evidence, the result is the same. 

(1) Thestyle of 16 °° is totally different 
from the style of St. Mark. Nothing, for 
instance, could be less like Mark’s detailed 
telling of a story than the summary ac- 
counts of the two appearances in 16 * 11, 

(2) There is no connexion, indeed there 
is clear inconsistency, in the junction of 
16 * 1° with 16 8. 
were, the Resurrection narrative from the 
beginning with no regard to what has 
preceded: Mary Magdalene is mentioned 
alone, and nothing is said of any com- 
panion; and she ‘went and told’ the 
disciples, without anything being said of 
any previous silence or reluctance. 

(3) In contrast with 16’, there is no 
mention at all in 16 %?° either of Galilee 
or of Peter, so that one may put it gener- 
ally that the Last Twelve Verses-are con- 
structed as an independent summary with 
total neglect of the contents of 16 18. 

(4) Not only is 16 *°, to all appearance, 
an independent summary, but it has all 
the look of a cento made up from known 

- documents, with a special ‘ tendency ’ of 
_ the writer in his emphasis on the unbelief 
of the Apostles. Matthew, Luke, John, 
Acts, possibly the Pauline Epistles (with 
16 15 cf, Col 1 2), possibly the Gospel of 
Peter (with 161°.‘ as they mourned and 


wept’ cf. Gospel of Peter ‘we sat mourn- 


ing and weeping ’: but here the indebted- 


mess may perhaps be the other way), 
have each been laid under contribution. 
It is as certain then as anything can be 
in the domain of criticism that the Longer 
Ending did not come from the ‘pen of the 


16 ° commences, as it. 


the Shorter Ending) it was written simply 
to fill up an obvious gap, or whether it is 
an excerpt from another document. In 
favour of the latter view there are—be- 
sides its want of connexion with the 
genuine Marcan matter of 16 1-8’—two bits 
of evidence worth mentioning. 

(a) In the text of the Longer Ending, 
as given in codex W, there is, between 
1644 and 16, a considerable insertion 
(part of which is also guaranteed in a 
citation by St. Jerome, Dial. c. Pelagianos, 
ii, 15): ‘And they made defence, saying 
that this world of sin and unbelief is under 
Satan, who through the unclean spirits 
suffers not men to apprehend the true 
power of God: therefore reveal thy 
righteousness at once. They so said to 
Christ: and the Lord addressed them 
(saying) that Fulfilled is the limit of the 
years of the authority of Satan, but there 
approach other terrible things even on 
those for whose sins I was given_up‘to 
death, that they may return to the’ truth 
and may sin no more, that they may in- 
herit the glory of righteousness which is 
in heaven, spiritual and incorruptible.’ 
This insertion appears to be genuine, for 
it certainly improves the connexion both 
with the preceding verse (#4) and with the 
following verse (15). Either then it had 
at an early stage of the transmission fallen 
out from all other witnesses that give the 
Longer Ending, or else it was added to the 
text by recourse to the document of which 
the Longer Ending was an excerpt. 

(6) As was noted above, all the older 
Armenian MSS. with one exception end 
the Gospel at 16°. The exceptional case 


is a MS. in the patriarchal library at 


Etchmiadzin, written in 989, which adds 
the Longer Ending under the heading 
Of the presbyter Ariston : and it is suggested 
that this heading gives us the clue to the 
origin of the fragment, since the elder or 
presbyter Aristion is named in Eusebius’s 
Church History (iii, 39), on the testimony 
of Papias, as a direct disciple of the Lord 


and one of his (Papias’s) principal authori- | 


ties for ‘ traditions’ and ‘ narratives of 
the Lord’s words.’ But too much stress 
must not be laid on so hypothetical an 
identification. : 


We conclude that it is cevtain that the 


Longer Ending is no part of the Gospel; 
probable that it was borrowed from a 


separate, already existing, document at — 


_ 


a very early date (before a.pD. 150), to 


form some sort of ending to St. Mark on 


the lines of the other Gospels; and possible » 
(more cannot be said) that this document | 


a” 
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: _..... there shall ye see him. 
gre an appearance to the Apostles and some- 
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The ground then is so far cleared. 
Neither the Longer nor the Shorter Ending 
need be taken any further into account. 
We are left with 16 +8 as the only Resur- 
rection narrative that we have from the 
pen of St. Mark. Yet it is incredible that 
any Gospel should have come to an in- 
tentional close on the words ‘ for they were 
afraid. Even if with E. Meyer, Ursprung 
und Anfdnge des Christentums, 1 (£921), 
p. 18, we were to suppose that the Resur- 
rection itself was to St. Mark a mystery 
not to be set down in words, the close need 
not have been, and would not have been, 
so abrupt. Something therefore is want- 
ing, though we cannot tell whether the 
defect is due to unforeseen circumstances 
which prevented the lost ending from 
being ever written at all, or (as seems 
much more likely) to the accidental de- 
struction of the last bit of the papyrus 

roll which once contained it. 

But whether the end was ever written 
down ‘or not, the extant portion of the 
Gospel gives us some clues as to matter 
that would have been contained in it if 
we had it before us. There is indeed 
nothing to suggest that a really large 
proportion (Professor Burkitt suggests a 
third of the whole) of the Gospel has been 
lost. Mark nowhere indicates that he 
meant to include a history of the first be- 
ginnings of the Church: and if the hypo- 
thesis of accidental loss is right, then the 
smaller the loss, the more probable the 
accident, We are on surer ground if we 
examine the Gospel as it stands. 

Mk11: The good news of Jesus .as 
‘Messiah and Son of God. The first half 
of the Gospel leads up to the confession of 

_ Jesus the Messiah in 8 *®: we expect the 
_second half of the Gospel to lead up to the 
confession of Jesus the Son of God, as the 
completed expression, after the Resurrec- 
_ tion, of the Apostles’ or Peter’s faith in 
Him. 
Mk 167: tell his disciples and Peter 
We expect 


ne special about Peter. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
; By H. L. Goupce  _ 
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Mk 167: he goes before you into 
Galilee. There must have been some- 
thing about Galilee. 

Mk 168: neither said they anything 
to any man. We must have heard how 
their silence was overcome, or at any rate 
how the knowledge that Christ had risen 
reached the Apostles. 

Combining these data, we may offer the 
following as probable conjectures; 

(i) The reluctance of the women to say 
anything was overcome by an appearance 
of our Lord to one or more of them. For 
Matthew, Luke, John all agree that the 
women (or one of them) did convey the 
news to the Apostles: and Matthew and 
John agree that the first appearance was 
to the women or to one of them. This 
agreement is more like tradition than in- 
vention: and the silence of St. Paul in 
1 Cor 15° is amply accounted for when 
we remember that the point of his list is 
to accumulate evidence specially trust- 
worthy as to either quality (the leaders: 
Peter, James, Paul) or quantity (the 
eleven, all the Apostles, the five hundred). 

(ii) An appearance to the Eleven (Mt 
2606 raTeLlcoaMs re lioo2k. a Commse), 
and a commission to them to preach the 
Gospel everywhere: (Mt 2819; Lk 24 47; 
Jn 20%; [Mk 1615]): an appearance per- 


haps more probably to be set in Jerusalem 


(Luke, John) than in Galilee (Matthew). 
But some appearance there must, it would 
seem, have been in Galilee; and if the 
appearance to the Eleven was in Jeru- 
salem, then what Mark recorded as taking 
place in Galilee will presumably have been 
the appearance ‘to above five hundred 
brethren at once’ of 1 Corrs ®, 

(iii) An appearance to Peter alone, it 
would seem, before that to the Apostles 
(x Cor 15°; Lk 24 %4). With this ap- 
pearance were perhaps connected a con- 
fession by Peter of the Divine Sonship 
(Mk 17, see above; Mt 1618; and cf. Jn 
20 *8), 
(cf. Jn 21 1517), and a special commission 
to the chief ge ane (cf. Mt 16 17; Lk 22 82; — 
Jn 211547), 


; . 
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Mark, for Mark is the ct authority eS 
employed; and the date of Markis unlikely “ 
to. be earlier than a.p. 65. It must be 
earlier than Ignatius, for Ignatius. 
Mt 3*° (ad Smyrn., 1), and 
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Four Gorpole. 507 ff.). But the date of 
the Didache is itself too uncertain for us 
to derive from it much help in fixing the 
date of Matthew. Thus we are left with 
little but the internal evidence of the 
Gospel itself; and even this, as we shall 
see, is indecisiv e. 

Author.—But what do we mean by 

“according to St. Matthew’? Not neces- 
sarily that St. Matthew was the author of 
the book; though, when the title was first 
added to the Gospel, he was probably 
believed to be this. Nowhere do we find 
the marks of the eyewitness as we find 
them in Mark and John. For the narra- 
tive the writer is generally dependent 
upon Mark, and seems nowhere to intro- 
duce reminiscences of his own; while the 
incidents which he adds do not suggest 
apostolic authorship. But we can hardly 
suppose that St. Matthew had nothing to 
do with the Gospel; had the title been a 
pure invention, we should have found the 
name of a more prominent ahaa 1G 
is here, that Papias (Eus.; H.E.F iii, »39) 
comes to our aid. ‘ Matthew,’ he tells us, 
“composed the Logia in Hebrew, and 
every one interpreted them as he was able.’ 
Now the word ‘ Logia,’ often translated 
“ oracles,’ suggests discourses rather than 
incidents; and much is explained if we 
suppose that it is to St. Matthew that we 
chiefly owe that lost Christian document, 
to which modern scholars refer as Q (cf. 
The Synoptic Problem, 38 ff.). If Papias is 
referring to the Gospel as we have: it to- 
day, he is certainly in error. Matthew is 
based on the Greek Gospel of Mark, and 
a Greek Q is presupposed by the strange 
Greek forms reproduced alike by Matthew 


and Luke (cf. Mt 11 4=Lk 7 78; Mt8&=_ 
Lk7* 7), 
_wrote was a Hebrew or Aramaic account 
of the Lord’s teaching similar to that part 


‘What St. Matthew probably 


of the Book of Isaiah which is concerned 
with Isaiah of Jerusalem. 
for the most part of discourses, and said 
nothing of the Passion or Resurrection. 


_Butit related our Lord’s Call and Tempta- 


_ tion; and it gave short narratives, like 


those of Is 7 and 8, when they were 


necessary for the understanding of His 


- words (cf. e.g. Mt 11 2), 


Matthew was 
probably the oldest of the Apostles; for 


¥ publicans were generally men with a past 


7 


- (Lk 15.1415), and the custom-house at 

Capernaum was a very important one, 

_ Probably also he was of all the Apostles 
th 


most accustomed to the use of the 
d he may, like Euclides in the 
‘Plato (143), have written 
f his Master’s words during 


own many 


It consisted. 


ster ae at as -e seu 


certain, it is the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew which gives us more fully than 
any other the contents of Q, it is Q which 
is the most important element in it, and 
theré was but little error in attaching to 
it the Apostle’s name. But the actual 
author is a compiler rather than an original 
authority; and he does not claim, as even 


~ St. Luke does, to be more than this. 


Purpose.—What then do we know, not 
of St. Matthew, but of that simple member 
of the Palestinian Church, to whom we 
shall henceforth refer as ‘Matthew’ ? 
Like St. Paul, he was a Jew to the core; 
and it was for his own people, the faithful 
remnant of Israel, that he wrote. The 
sky was dark over their heads. Jerusalem 
had probably already fallen; and, though 
in its fall the great Christ had come in 
judgement (10 8, 26 6), and for those who 
had eyes to see ‘the carnal Israel was no 
longer the sphere of the divine Kingdom 
(21 *%), His final coming still tarried.- It 
was a time of fiery temptation for them. 
Iniquity was abounding; the love of the 
many was waxing cold (24 3); and their 
unbelieving féllow-countrymen, stunned — 
for the moment by the fall of Jerusalem, 
were re-establishing their national life 
and calling the Christians back to the 


Pharisaic fold. Matthew writes, like the 


author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, to 
say ‘Stand fast, that no one take thy 
crown. His Gospel is, as Dr. Bartlet 
says, ‘an appeal to waverers of all sorts 
to trust the King, whose reign is of heaven 
and depends on the action of God, not of 
men: and not to become involved in the 
current of the false national ideal.’ The 
Lord’s chariot-wheels may tarry; but the 
Lord Himself is all that Christians have 
believed Him to be. 
Israel’s hope, as the fulfilment of the 
prophecies proves. 
of Abraham, the last Redeemer as Moses 
was the first, the true Son of David, the 


final Judge of His people and of the world, 


It is His Church, not the old carnal Israel, 


which is the true Israel cf God and the ~— 3¢ 


heir to its blessings; His law, not the old 


law which He has superseded, which is a ee 
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the true guide of His people’s life; His 


by all who will have to meet His judge- — 
ment. These trials which His people — 
have to meet are but the trials that He 
foretold; these ceaseless controversies 
with . the Pharisees are His own. con-— 


troversies living on though Heisnolonger — 
‘seen, and the old conflict His people must = 
Nay, more; they must. not ree 


still sustain, 


stand fast. only; they must. evange a 
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and, as His representatives do His work, 
they will find Him with them to the end. 

Value of the Gospel.—Now it is in this 
Jewish outlook that both the unity and 
the value of this Gospel largely’ lie. 
Matthew enables us to see, as Mark and 
Luke do not, the real background of the 
Lord’s earthly life, and the continuity of 
the old Israel with the Catholic Church 
into which its faithful remnant_grew. 
Mark and Luke wrote for us Gentile 
Christians; and, though they cannot tell 
us of the Lord’s ministry without showing 
us something of the mzlieu in which it was 
exercised, they put aside what they do not 
think that we require, or fear that we 
might misunderstand (cf. Mt 15 74?6= 
Mk 7 2”). What have we to do with 
offerings at the Temple (5 2* 74) or with 
the bad language of quarrelling Jews (5 2”) ? 
Indeed, what have we to do with the Law 
at all, or the relation of our Lord’s own 
teaching toit ? The Law has passed away 
for ever. Again, we Gentile Christians 
know little of the OT, and have little in- 
terest in the Jewish national hope. Why 
trouble us with those detailed fulfilments 
of prophecy which Matthew possibly draws 
from a recognized collection of OT fulfil- 
ments; or emphasize a Messiahship which 
for us is almost forgotten in higher and 
more universal aspects of the Lord’s 
Person ? But then, if all this is passed 
by, we largely fail to see the Lord’s life 
as it was actually lived, or to understand 
His teaching as it was actually given. 

So it is with the continuity of theChurch. 
Mark and Luke write as its members and 
for its members; a religion without a 
Church would have been unintelligible to 
them; but they do not write, as Matthew 
does, out of the heart of a controversy as 
to where the Church is to be found, nor 
do the ordered life and discipline, which 
belong to the Church after as well as before 
the Lord’s coming, eppeai in their Gospels 
as they do in Matthew’s. Thus it is a 
right instinct which has led the Church to 
put Matthew first among the Gospels. 

_ Historically Mark is the earliest, and its 
study the foundation of critical enquiry. 
But the ordinary Christian is not a his- 
torical critic; and, though Mark gives the 
most vivid and accurate picture of the 
Lord’s activity, as far as he goes, his 
omissions are fatal to a balanced portrait. 
Even more important perhaps is 
Matthew as a recorder of our Lord’s 
teaching. Mark, but for one conspicuous 
exception in his 13th chapter, records 
very little of it; probably he supposes that 
om Luke tells us 
_ 4 great deal, making large use of Q, and 


desiring, like Matthew, to produce a com- 
plete Gospel; but none the less he omits 
much which is of priceless value both his- 
torically and ethically. Nodoubt Christis 
the end of the Law for righteousness, and 
love is its fulfilment. But we cannot fully 
appreciate the end unless we know the 
beginning, or understand a fulfilment 
without clearly seeing what needed to be 
fulfilled. We may criticize Matthew in 
more ways than one; but of all the Gospels 
it is probably his which we could least 
easily spare. 

Method of Compilation.—We should 
then approach this Gospel with a deep 
sense of our need of it. But, if we are 
rightly to use it, we must understand both 
the method of its compilation and the 
mind of the compiler himself. Both will 
become clearer as we proceed, but the 
main features should be before us from 
the first. It will be here presupposed 
that the article on the Synoptic Problem 
has already been read, and that Matthew’s 
dependence upon both Mark and Q is 
fully recognized. 

Matthew and Mark.—How then does 
Matthew deal with Mark? Probably he 
knows the close connexion between Mark 
and St. Peter, and accepts Mark as of full 
authority. Heneverintentionally contra- 
dicts him, and he reproduces in substance 
almost all that he says; he always follows 
Mark’s order, except when he has a special 
reason for departing from it, and fits his 
other material into the Marcan narrative. 
Thus for the Sermon on the Mount he 
starts from Mk 1: #2, and returns to it 
in Mt 778. But the language of Mark has 
no sacredness for him; and he edits and 
adapts and interpolates with the freedom 
of the scribes of former days in their 
dealing with the OT Scriptures. Even 
when he follows Mark closely he does not 
copy him word by word. Apparently he 


reads a sentence or two, and then repro-- 


duces what he has read in his own way. 
He thinks—and here we can agree with 
him—that Mark writes awkwardly, and 
uses more words than are necessary for 
the expression of his meaning. He 
thinks—and here we cannot agree with 
him—that Mark’s picturesque details are 
not always worth the space which they 
occupy; naturally the value which they 
would possess as indications of the truth 
of the Gospel story does not occur to his 
mind. Thus he gives us a narrative much 
smoother, but not nearly ‘so interesting. 
Again, he thinks, and perhaps with ex- 


perience to support him, that Mark isan 
incautious writer, and sometimes tells his __ 
story in a way likely to cause stumbling 
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to ‘ the little ones’ of the flock. Surely 
the Christ must have been possessed of a 
more unruffled calm than Mark suggests 
(cf. Mk 3 5=Mt 1238; Mk 8 !2=Mt 161+4: 
Mk 10*=Mt19"*); surely those who 
came to Him must have been more 
mannerly than not to address Him as 
‘Lord’ (cf. Mk 1 4°=Mt 8 2; Mk 10 47= 
Mt 20 **; Mk 14 1®=Mt 26 *); and surely, 
if there are two versions of a story current, 
and one of them may be misused to the 
troubling of the faithful, there can be no 
doubt as to which we ought to choose 
(cf, Mk 10 2” 28—Mt 19 1% 17). Yet again, 
if a paraphrase or a note of explanation 
will make the Lord’s meaning clearer, it 
must be well to supply it (Mt 12 4°, 16 28, 
26 *8), In all such cases Matthew does 
what he thinks necessary; and, as he has 
never heard of footnotes, and never tells 
us whether he is giving our Lord’s ipsis- 
sima verba, or what he conceives to be 
their substance, it is just as well to keep 
Mark open before us. Thus we should 
always prefer Mark’s version to Matthew’s, 
except when Mark seems to have made 
omissions in view of his Gentile readers. 
Matthew and Q.—How does Matthew 
deal with Q ? « This it is not so easy to 
Say, since we have not Q before us. We 
do not e.g. know how much of the arrange- 
ment of our Lord’s teaching in this Gospel 
is due to Matthew, and how much to the 
source which he is following. But for 
two reasons the probability is that it is 
chiefly due to Matthew. Inthe first place, 
though there is some amount of similarity 
between the order of the materials from 
Q reproduced in Matthew and in Luke, the 
arrangement of much which is common to 
them is very different in the two cases. 
In Luke the sayings of- the Lord are 
generally found like wild flowers in their 
true surroundings, while Matthew collects 
them into great parterres of teaching 
regardless of the occasions on which they 
were spoken. It is unjust to suggest that 
Luke invented the settings which he gives, 
since he frequently records teaching of 


- the Lord without notes of time or place; | 


and itis very unlikely that he could have 
learned these settings, if they had not 
been containedin Q. In the second place, 
it is very improbable that so primitive 
a document as Q would have been ar- 
ranged in Matthew’s artificial way. When 


Papias complains that Mark does not 


write his narrative ‘in order,’ he is prob- 


_ ably not thinking of chronological order, 


but of the kind of order which Matthew 
supplies. Not only is the Lord’s teaching 
collected for the most part into five great 

scourses, which recall the five books 


~ 


5 


.ocriptures by heart. 


of the Law and of the Psalms; but 


‘beatitudes and woes, miracles and para- 


bles, incidents and sayings, delight the 
simple heart of Papias by defiling before 
us in twos and threes and fives and sevens, 
so that we can remember them as easily as 
the prayers on a rosary.‘ All the genera- 
tions from Abraham unto David are 
fourteen generations; and from David unto 
the carrying away to Babylon fourteen 
generations ; and from the carrying away 
to Babylon unto the Christ fourteen 
generations (1 1’). That is what pleases 
Papias, and would please us too if we 
were enough in earnest to learn the 
But, whatever the 
source of Matthew’s artificial arrange- 
ment, we must, as we read him, keep its 
character continually in mind. Such a 
collection as the Sermon on the Mount is 
invaluable for self-examination; and the 
charge to the Apostles (10) forms a 
splendid pastoral handbook. But we 
shall be involved in historical difficulties 
and contradictions if we treat the sayings 
found in either as having been all spoken 
at the same time. It is e.g. inconceivable 
that at a stage in the Lord’s ministry, 
when not even the Apostles had recognized 
His Messiahship, He should have claimed 
to be the Universal Judge (7 +24); or 
that, contrary to the teaching of the 
4th Gospel, he should have told the 
Apostles of all the persecutions which they 
would one day have to endure, when first 
sending them out (10 1%%®; contrast Jn 
1614). The truth is that for chrono- 
logical purposes Matthew is practically 
useless except when he is following Mark, 
or when, according to the hypothesis 
which the Special Introduction will ex- 
plain, the Sabbath lections reveal the 
time of the vear when our Lord’s teaching 
was given. For him the words that will 
never pass away have already shaken off 
the manacles of time; the Lord spoke 
them, and that is enough. If one saying 
reminds Matthew of another, he places 
them side by side. 

Other Materials.—Thus far for Matthew’s 
two great authorities. 
fined to these; as a member of the 
Palestinian Church he is in touch with its 
traditions, and often we find incidents as 
well as teachings which have no parallel 
elsewhere. He has e.g..a cycle of tradi- 
tions connected with -St. Peter, 
apparently another connected with Pilate. 
Interesting these traditions always are, 


and sometimes beautiful, but how far we © 


can trust them it is not easy to say. 


These ‘ Matthean additions,’ as they are = i 
called, we must consider on their merits” Pee 


ZI i. ee . Oe 


But he is not con- 


and | 


“i 


ea \ power very soon, 
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when they appear. As a rule, they seem 
to be authentic when they relate our 
Lord’s words; but, when they relate in- 
cidents, they are extremely questionable. 
It is not that the miraculous element 
which they sometimes contain troubles 
us. All the great miracles of this Gospel 
have Mark’s authority; if we reject them, 
we must dismiss Mark as an historical 
writer. But, as we shall see, most of the 
Matthean additions involve difficulties 
which do not meet us.in the Marcan story, 
and here and*there we feel ourselves 
en voute for the Apocryphal Gospels. 
This is perhaps the chief reason for placing 
Matthew late in the ist century, though 
legends may of.course arise early. We 
must remember that to embody truth in 
a tale was a frequent practice of Jewish 
teachers, which finds many illustrations 
in the OT itself; and Matthew may not 
always have recognized the true character 
of the. stories which were passed from 

mouth to mouth. So far from the 
Matthean additions discrediting the Gos- 
pels as a whole, they should have the 
opposite effect.. It is the absence from 

_ the other Gospels of the special difficul- 
ties which they present which helps to 
convince us of their reliability; and even 
in Matthew these stories are entirely 
exceptional. 

Eschatology.—There is one other way 
in which we should be upon our guard in 
the study of Matthew. In times of suffer- 
ing eschatology assumes a prominence 
which does not normally belong to it; 
and Matthew is no exception to this rule, 
As Streeter has shown, the proportion of 
eschatological sayings in Mark is higher 
than in Q, and in Matthew higher than 
in Mark. Quite clearly, as Matthew 
himself bears witness, our Lord did not 
always speak of the Kingdom which He 
proclaimed in quite the same way. Some- 
times He seemed to identify it with the 
final consummation; but sometimes He 
regarded it as already present in Himself 
nd His little company, or as to come in 

Now the stress in Mat- 
_ thew is almost everywhere upon the final 
- consummation; and he sometimes gives 


us an eschatological turn to words. which 


_in Mark or Luke do not seem to Possess 


ste it, and introduces eschatological sayings 
_ where they appear to be out of place. 


_ In the Gentile Church, though the escha- 
_ tological. outlook was never lost, the 
_ present, Kingdom of God in the Church 
came more and more into the foreground, 
t, Paul’s epistles show; in the Jewish 
1 page Church, on ‘the whole more 


s 
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So, as we read Matthew, we shall have 
the Jewish Christians ever in our minds; 
and we shall try to see, with the help of 
the Hebrew part-author of this com- 
mentary, what the words would have 
meant to them. The view that he will 
propound to us of the construction of the 
Gospel may to most of us seem strange 
as well as new; but we must ask whether 
what seems strange to us would have 
seemed so to Matthew himself. Not all 
the analogies between OT words and the 
story of the Gospel, which Matthew points 
out, now appeal to us; and he may have 
seen many more, which have waited for 
a distinguished Rabbinical scholar of 
to-day for their due appreciation. It 
need not be said that to this scholar the 
Hebrew and Rabbinic learning of this 
Commentary is wholly due. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 
By P. P. LEvVERTOFF 


As to the purpose and scheme of the 
Logia we venture to put forward the 
following hypothesis (cf. Theology, Feb- 
ruary and April, 1927). The casuistic 
discussions of the Rabbis of the 1st and 
2nd centuries, as well as their haggadic, 
i.e. allegoric, ethico-religious, exegesis of 
Scripture, were preserved in the Midrash, 
or early Rabbinic scriptural interpreta- 
tion (cf. Mechilia and Sifre on the one 
hand, and Pesikia and Pesikta Rabbati on 
the other), primarily owing to their original 
connexion with the Synagogal Lessons 
from the Law and the Prophets. It is 
probable that the Gospel tradition was 
preserved in the memory, and fixed later 
in writing, under the guidance of a 
similar liturgical connexion. 

The Synoptic Gospels contain direct 
quotations from Deuteronomy, and 
Matthew especially has allusions to this 
book and to 2-Is, to which only occasional 
references can be made here. Now it is 
certain that the Pentateuchal lessons were 
fixed in the Synagogue at least as early 


as the 3rd century B.c.; and, although we - 


cannot be as certain about the prophetic 


lessons, we can gather from Rabbinic — 


literature that the lessons from 2-Is must 
have been read in conjunction with 
‘Deuteronomy at an early date. 

‘And now to the crux of the matter. 


The word ‘ Logia,’ whether or not applied a 


to a source identical with Q, is, we sug- 


gest, nothing else but the Greek for the . 


ra 


Hebrew ‘ Debarim,’ the traditional name 
for Deuteronomy. If this be so, the 
pose of the ‘ Logia,’ which Ma 
Sat in his oste was 


+s 


—— 


Fathers.’ 
heralded the approach of the establish- 
ment of the New Covenant founded on 
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kind of new ‘ Deuteronomy,’ describing 
the life of our Lord as the ‘ Last Re- 
deemer,’ preparing the new Israel for the 
Kingdom of Heaven, in a manner similar 
to that of Moses, the ‘ first redeemer,’ as 
pictured in the old Deuteronomy, pre- 
paring the people for the Promised Land. 
Moreover, if this liturgical hypothesis be 
accepted, it will be found that the sequence 
of events as described in Matthew corre- 
sponds chronologically with the Jewish 
liturgical seasons, and is not so arranged 
merely to satisfy the author’s plan. In 
e.g. the Synoptic tradition concerning 
the Baptist, his call to repentance and 
the quotation from Is 40? find a remark- 
ably fitting frame if we assume the events 
to have taken place in the month of Elul 
(end of August and beginning of Sep- 
tember) in preparation for New Year’s 
Day, the ten days of Repentance between 
New Year’s Day and the Day of Atone- 
ment, and the Day of Atonement itself. 
That the baptism of John was primarily 
eschatological in character is clear, but 
the significance of the baptism generally 
seems to have been misunderstood. It 
certainly had nothing to do with the 
baptism of proselytes, as I have tried to 
prove in my German translation of the 
Talmudic tractate ‘Gerim’ (cf. also 
Angelos, ii). ; 

The weeks preceding the Day of Atone- 
ment were always a time of preparation 
for that great fast, and the Jewish motif 
of that season was ‘teshubah’ (repent- 
ance) and ‘Malkut Shamayim’ (the 
Kingdom of Heaven), while Israel’s pre- 
rogative as sons of Abraham was much’ 
in the minds of the people, since their 
chief plea for forgiveness of the sins of the 
year was based upon ‘the merits of the 
The baptism of John thus 


forgiveness of sins (Jer 31 ***4), as the 
Old Covenant on Sinai was preceded by 
‘sanctification’ (Ex 19 1°), which in the 


earliest Midrash is actually called ‘ bap- 
_tism’ (cf, my edition of Sifve, 92). 


One 
of the prophetic lessons for this season 


was the latter portion of Mic 7; cf. }%, 


‘and thou wilt cast all their sins into the’ 


depths of the sea.’ (This verse has given 
tise at a later date to a quaint Jewish 


custom retained until this day. On one 


of the days between New Year and the 


Day of Atonement the people go down 
to any neighbouring sheet of water and 
shake their garments into it, thereby 
symbolically disposing of their sins. This 
ama is called Tashlich—‘ thou 


st.’) As straws are. capable of 
lz phe oh ; ; i } Eee 9 


Ye ae 


ioe, = < * f 
’ wes : - 


Po? OD . : 
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indicating the quarter from which the 
wind blows, so these small matters sug- 
gest the probability that John began his 
ministry about this season, at which 
season also the Synagogal Lessons from 
the Book of Deuteronomy began to be 
read and 2-Is formed the prophetic com- 
plement. This would explain the 
Baptist’s allusion to Is 40 (cf. Mt 3 3). 
Judgement is also one of the dominating 
themes of New Year’s Day—at. least as 
early as the Book of Jubilees (cf. Jub., 
vi, 23, and Jewish Q.R., July, 1926). 
Again,. we find a Deuteronomic motif 
“righteousness ’ (cf. Dt 67>, 9% 5%; Is 
AZ 21 145 % 28) 51 1 5 7 8) in the natrative 
of our Lord’s baptism in the verses 
peculiar to Matthew. Apart from the 
direct quotation from Is 421, the opening 
of the heavens and the voice are in keep- 
ing with the ideas suggested by the season, 
when the ‘ books of heaven’ are opened, 
and the record of each son of Abraham is 
scrutinized and divine judgement passed. 
The further bearing of this hypothesis on 
the Gospel story from the baptism of 
John to the Transfiguration of our Lord 
the following commentary will illustrate. 

A word may be added about the problem 
contained in the phrase ‘ Jesus and the 
Rabbis.’ Many Jewish and _ Christian 


scholars have collected a large number of — 


isolated Rabbinic sayings as parallels to 


the teaching of our Lord in the Sermon © 


onthe Mount and in the parables. But, 
as Sanday (Outlines of the Life of Christ, 
13) rightly remarks, ‘it can hardly be 
questioned that the same source supplies" 
proof enough that the denunciations of 
the Gospels were not without foundation.’ 
Moreover, as has been said; ‘ In religion, 
as in art, the difference between the best 


and the second best is one that cannot be © 


verbally formulated; it is a matter of a 


hair, a shade, an inward thrill—and yet, 


what a difference it is |’ 


The Contents of the Gospel 


(1) Prologue: 1-414.—(a) Genealogy, © 


birth, and infancy of Jesus: I, 2. 
paration for the ministry: 31-47. 


(2) The Prophetic Activity of Jesus in | 
Galilee :' 4 12-11 1.—(a) General introduc-— 
tory programme: 417%, (b) The Sermon — 
on the Mount as an example of His 
teaching: 5-7. (c), Examples of-His heal- 


ing activity: 8247, (d) The constant 
wanderings of the Teacher and Healer 


(3) Difficulties and Encouragements 
11 2-14 12.—(a) Jesus and the Baptist 


(b) Pre-. 


8 18.9 8, (ce) The co-operation of the ~ . 
| disciples: 9 *-11%. . ; 


1.) 
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11219, (6) Jesus and the cities of Galilee: 
1x 20-34, (c) Jesus and the ‘ babes’: 11 28°, 
(d@) The conflict. with the scribes: 12 **°. 
(e) The true relatives of Jesus: 12 *%°°. 
(f) The teaching in parables: 13°. (g) Re- 
jection at Nazareth: 13 °*°8. (A) Herod’s 
attention drawn to Jesus: 14}!%. 

(4) Gradual Withdrawal of Jesus from 
Public Activity, and His Concentration 
upon the Instruction of the Disciples: 
14 18-20 *8.—(a) The feeding of the 5,000: 
141821, (6) The walking on the lake: 
14 #836. (c) The rebuff to the Pharisees 
and scribes in Jerusalem: 151°. (d) The 
Canaanite woman: 15 71°38, Aye la 
feeding, of the 4,000; 15.2°°%. (f) The 
leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees: 
15 98-16 17. (g) The confession of Peter 
and announcement of the Passion: 
16 13-28, (h) The Transfiguration: 17 11%. 
(i) The disciples without Jesus: 17 4%. 
(j)' The Temple tax: 17 2%, (k) Stum- 
bling-blocks. in the Church: 181%, 
(2) Marriage and children: 19 11%. (m) The 
rich young man and the disciples’ 
reward: 19 }®-201%, (mn) Through suffering 
and service to rule: 20 17-28 

(5) Towards the End: 20 79-23 *°.— 
(a2) Healing of the blind in Jericho: 
20 79°34. (6) The entry into Jerusalem 
and the Temple: 2111*. (c) The cursing 
of the fig-tree: 212722, (d) Discussion 
with the High Priest and elders: 21 *8- 
2214, (e) Discussion with Pharisees and 
Sadducees: 22 1°46. (f) The woe over the 
teachers of the people and over Jerusalem: 
23. (g) Eschatological speeches: 24, 25. 

(6) The Passion and Crucifixion : 26, 27. 
—(a) The conspiracy; the Anointing at 
Bethany: 26118. (6b) The treachery of 
Judas; the Last Supper: 26 14-29, 
(c) Gethsemane: 26 56. ((d).The trial 
before the Sanhedrin; the denial of Peter: 
26 57-75, (e) The trial before Pilate and 
condemnation: 271°, (f) The mocking, 


crucifixion, and death: 27 27-56, (g) The 
burial; the watchers: 27 57-66, 
(7) The Resurrection; 28.—(a) The 


empty grave: 28115, (b) The last ap- 
pearance of the Risen One: 28 18-20, 

I.-IV. 11. Prologue. 

I. 1. Possibly the evangelist intended 
this verse as a title to the whole Gospel. 
The formula ‘ the book of the generation ’ 
recalls not only Gen 51, but also Gen 24, 
thus suggesting the cosmic significance of 
the advent of the Messiah. He is the 
Restorer of God’s creation, which was 


‘subjected to vanity’ through man’s. 


sin; the Bringer of the new heaven and 
_ the new earth, and-the Founder of the new 
_ Israel. Similar suggestions are frequently 
found in Rabbinic literature (cf. Midrash 


130 


on Gen 12). Abraham, in contemporary 
literature, is called ‘ Father of Israel,’ 
‘Bearer of the blessing,’ and ‘ Father of 
proselytes.’ ‘The Son of David’ is a 
Messianic title. Apart from the Book of 
Enoch, xc, 9f., and Ovac. Syb., bk. 5, 
where the Messiah was to be a reincarna- 
tion of Moses or Joshua, he was generally 
expected to be of Davidic descent. In 
Abraham God chose a people to be set 
apart; in Jesus He unites all the peoples 
of the earth (cf. 281%). In Him God’s 
activity reached its climax, all that went 
before Him in nature and in Israel’s 
history having been merely preparation ; 
‘for the burden of all prophecy was the 
coming of the Messiah’ (Sanh., 99a). The 
earliest Jewish writings where the expected 
Redeemer is called ‘ the Christ’ are the 
Book of Enoch (xlviii, 10; lii, 4) and the 
Psalter of Solomon (xvii, 36; xviii, 6-8), 
and in this Gospel the article is generally 
employed. But in this verse ‘ Christ’ is 
used as a proper name of the ascended 
Lord, as was customary at the time when 
the Gospels were written. 

2-17. The genealogy of the Messiah 
(ei Leg). 

Probably the documents reproduced 
here and in Lk 3 23-28 were the ‘ public 
registers ’ from which Josephus (Vi7t., i: 
cf. c. Ap., i, 7) asserts that his own 
genealogy was taken. In Rabbinic 
writings there are frequent references to 
genealogical rolls. ‘God lets his Shekhina 
dwell only in families that can prove their 
pedigrees’ (Midr. Sizfye on Numbers). 
The names in 2? are taken from 1 Ch1-3 
(cf. Ru 4182), To a Jewish Christian 
the Davidic descent of Jesus would be 
all-important. In 1 ‘ Jechoniah’ may 
be a corruption of ‘ Jehoiakim ’ (cf. 1 Ch 
315). As the text stands Jechoniah ap- 

ars twice over in the genealogy. 

. The genealogical tree as given in this 
Gospel is artificially divided into three 
groups of fourteen generations each. This 
arrangement is the more striking in that 
it makes fourteen generations from the 
Captivity to Joseph, where Luke makes 
twenty or twenty-one, and the first group 
of fourteen is formed by the omission of 
three names. It is clear therefore that 
this grouping is essential to the purpose of 
the evangelist, which is to give a rapid 
survey of the march of Israel’s history 
from Abraham to David, from David to 


the Captivity, and from the Captivity to _ 


Jesus. There is an interesting parallel 
to this in Midr. to Gen 39 18 (cf. Tanch. 
on Genesis). Fourteen generations are 


enumerated as leading from Abraham to — 


the height of Davidic sovereignty, fourteen 


Ex R 30); 
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to its downfall, and yet another fourteen to 
the final restoration of the royal dignity 
in the Person of the,Messiah. Scriptural 
genealogies often give a regular number 
of generations by omitting some inter- 
mediate steps. It is probable that the 
Rabbinic scheme frequently repeated (cf. 
Midr. to Ex 12?) was already known in 
the apostolic age. The rise and _ fall 
of the glory of Israel was compared to 
the waxing and waning of the moon. 
Abraham was the rising moon, waxing to 
Solomon; Solomon brought the period of 
full moon; from him to Zedekiah was the 
waning which culminated at Babylon, the 
setting. The evangelist, however, goes 
further, and shows that the period of the 
full moon has again arrived in the rising of” 
Jesus the Messiah. The fourteen genera- 
tions naturally correspond to the fourteen 
days of lunar waxing and waning. 

God is the God of history; and history, 
in great events as well as in small, is made 
to serve Him and His Kingdom. This 
history, being human history, is one of 
sin and weakness as well as oi good (note 
the inclusion of Tamar, Rahab, and 
Bathsheba). It may be that the evan- 
gelist mentions these and Ruth_as a re- 
minder to the pride of Israel that they 
also are in the royal Davidic line; for the 
four mothers, Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, 
and Leah alone were those usuaily re- 
membered. In Rabbinic literature they 
are called ‘hills,’ and the Patriarchs 
are called ‘mountains’ (cf. Sifre Dt., 
146b). In Rahab and Ruth we have 
examples of heathen accepted into the 
commonwealth of Israel, proofs of the 
universalistic purpose of the Kingdom of 
God. Many of the names in the gene- 
alogy are Messianic types. Thus we have 
(i) Judah, in connexion with Gen_49 § (cf. 
Midr. Tanch., 54); (ii) Perez, who often 
stands for the Messiah (cf. Gen R12; 
(iii) Nahshon 
‘six things were taken away from Adam 


_ (after the Fall), and they will be restored 
through the son of Nahshon, that is the 


- Messiah.” 


_ Numbers, 52 f.). 
only as an example (cf. Sifre to Numbers, 


+ 


Rahab is often mentioned, 
and not only as an example (cf. Sifre to 
Ruth is mentioned, not 


ibid.), but as an ancestress of the Messiah. 
‘God found her in Sodom and appointed 
her as the mother of the Messiah, who is 
to come.’ | . 

_ 16. The reading to be adopted in this 
verse is uncertain, but that accepted by 
the RV has the authority of the two oldest 


MSS. For the difficulties suggested by 


(cf. Nu R 13) 57 


_ 18-25. The Messiah belongs to human- 
ity, but He is a Saviour because He tran- 
scends the category of man. The evan- 
gelist does not find it necessary to explain 
the name of Jesus, evidently expecting 
his readers to understand it. Jesus is 
the Greek name for joshua, and means 
“ Jehovah is salvation.’ The Messiah, as 
the organ of God’s salvation, is found in 
pre-Christian Apocalyptic (cf. Ps Sol 18 38; 
Test. Levi, 3; Test. Juda, 24; and especially 
in En 464, 48 5 10 62%), His life began 
with the breath of God (18); the Spirit 
presided over the beginning of a new 
creation. As in the beginning of cosmic 
life, as in the first quickening of the higher 
live in man, so at the outset of the new 
order inaugurated by the Incarnation it 
belonged to the Divine Spirit to set in 
motion the new development. In con- 
temporary Judaism the thought of the 
Holy Spirit as the creative power of God 
is not to be found; the early Rabbis rather 
understood the Spirit to be the spirit of 
prophecy. 

In form the narrative of the Virgin Birth 
is partly dependent upon earlier models 
(cf. the births of Isaac, Moses, and 
Samson); but this does not brand it as 
legendary ; we have every reason to regard 
the central fact as historical (see the 
article on.the Virgin Birth). The evan- 
gelist did not invent the narratives of the 
Infancy to show how prophecy was ful- 
filled, but used the OT to illustrate a 
belief already held. ‘That it might be 
fulfilled,’ the phrase which occurs so 
frequently in this Gospel, has no purpose 
beyond that of pointing. to some similar 
OT occurrence, or drawing the attention 
of the reader to some OT fact suggested 
to the evangelist by the subject in hand. 
Cf. e.g. 215 18 23; in 218 there is no 
thought of any prophecy. This use of 
the word ‘fulfil’ occurs continually in 
Rabbinic literature. The following is’ an 
interesting example. In Sifreon Dt 33 ™, 
§ 355, it is related that a certain Rabbi 
came into the house from the fields with 
his friends and called to his handmaid 
saying: ‘Come, wash our feet.’” She 
poured out oil into a basin and washed 
their feet, that it might be fulfilled which 
is written in Dt 33 24: ‘let him dip his 
foot in oil.’ In the light of this it is un-. 
necessary to assume with some scholars 
the existence of an anthology of pro- 


phecies before the books of our NT began 2 


to be written. Te 
This section was intended to weld in- 
separably the two beliefs of the early 


Church that our Lord was miraculously 
conceived, and that He was the heir of : 
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David. This could be done only on the 
basis of Joseph’s genealogy, for whatever 
the lineage of Mary (and according to 
Jewish tradition she was also of Davidic 
descent, cf. Sanh., 106a), it was Joseph 
that mattered from the legal point of view. 
18 ff. The story, if authentic, must have 
come from Joseph himself, and presents 
little difficulty to.those acquainted with 
modern psychology. The solution of 
difficulties which have troubled the waking 
mind not infrequently takes place in 
dreams, and the divine teaching may be 
given there as elsewhere. Betrothal was 
to the Jews far more important and 
binding than it is with ourselves (cf. Dt 
22% f.), and required divorce if it was to 
be annulled: cf. ‘thy wife’ (2°). Joseph 
may have heard from Mary of the An- 
nunciation, but have doubted her story. 
21. The position of our Lord is plain 
from the first. The ‘ people,’ or Church 
of God, is His own people (cf. 16 18); He 
can deliver them from their sins; and 
in His coming there is a manifestation 
of ‘God with us.’ Cf. the significant 
: ._ alteration of the words of prophecy at the 
beginning of Mark (r ?). 
: : 23. the virgin. So the LXX of Is7 14, 
though the Hebrew word does not neces- 
sarily mean more than ‘a young woman.’ 
But. many scholars connect this passage 
with the’ Babylonian expectation of a 
Saviour who will be born of a virgin: cf. 
Gressmann, Der Ursprung der israelitisch- 
Pay judischen Eschatologie, and Levertoff, 
s Notes on the third German edition of 
Jeremias’s The O.T. in the Light of the 
_. Ancient East. The fact that the Jewish 


-—s expositors never regarded Is 7 !* as speak- 


ing of a Virgin Birth makes it most im- 
probable that this passage was the source 
of the belief that our Lord was virgin-born. 


na 

_ ss 25. Some very early authorities read 
‘and she brought forth a son.’ ~ Either 
|. version may have been altered into the 
et other for dogmatic reasons—the shorter 
into the longer to safeguard the Virgin 
oh _ Birth, and the longer into the shorter to 


cast safeguard the perpetual virginity of 

_ Mary. But the longer version is simply 
intended to make it clear that our Lord 
was not Joseph’s son (cf. 18), and not to 
of ere any further information. 


xaos Ps 68 | 8 GAA? 145 
ty ek he homage of the Magi to the Infant 
_ Messiah is less a fulfilment of prophecy 
Mi than. itself a prophecy. The Messiah, born 
to save His people from their sins, is 
sought, found and worshipped by Gen- 
Neae eae tiles; while the highest representatives of 
; rai own. ‘people. are so. indifferent to: the 


on OT prophecy (Is 11 4); Mic 73), 
WII, 1-13) The Magi (cf. Is 49 ’, 7, 60 3-6 10. 


_ Orig., c. Cels., i, 66). 


ane 


quest that they leave it to the tyrant to 
discover the true King, and then only with - 
a view to destroying Him. The setting 
of the narrative is genuinely Jewish (cf. 
Mech. on Ex 15°, and Sota, 12b). As 
the ‘ star stood over where the young child 
was,’ a cloud hung over that-part of the 
mountain where Isaac was to be sacrificed, 
and Abraham seeing it said: ‘ Thisseemeth 
to be the place’ (Midr. Gen 56 ?: cf. also 
Midr. Ex 35, end). Even more striking 
is the passage often quoted, found in 
Midr. Rabbah to Ex 1, where Pharaoh’s 
astrologers perceive that the mother of the 
future redeemer of Israel is with child, 
and the king orders all children henceforth 
born to be drowned. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible. that the story of the Magi is, at any 
rate in part, a Christian Midrash rather 
than authentic history, though the com- 
piler of the Gospel may not have recog- 
nized its true character. For (i) the sum- 
moning of the Sanhedrin is most improb- 
able, since any scribe could have answered 
Herod’s question (cf. Jn 7 4%); (ii) not only 
was no guidance to Bethlehem thereafter 
necessary, but ® seems to involve ignor- 
ance of the nature of stars; (iii) the story 
is difficult to reconcile with Luke, who 
in 2 88 seems to imply that the Holy 
Family returned to Nazareth immediately 
after the Purification. But even regarded 
as a Christian Midrash it is full of beauty 
and of spiritual teaching. The call to seek 
Jesus is from God alone; the seekers have 
to learn the truth from the teachers of 
the Church, unworthy of their calling 
though they are; then once more God 
guides those whom He has called, and 
fulfils their longings. 

The manner in which the evangelist 
puts into the mouth of the scribes an 
interpretation rather than a version of 
the prophecy (note the addition poke 
255) is quite Rabbinic. Cf. Targ. o 
Mic 51: ‘And thou Bethlehem Bplodall 

~ from thee shall come forth the | 
Messiah, who shall take up the sovereignty 
Over Israel, whose name was called from 
of old, from eternity.’ The comparison 
between the last redemption and the first _ 
is found in Mech. on Ex 12 *?, andis based — 
Not | 
only does the Messiah. repeat i in Hisown ~ 
life-story the history of His people in 
spending His infancy in Egypt (cf. 
Hos 111 , quoted i in 45); but as the ‘ first 3 
redeemer ’ fled from Egypt, the ‘last 
Redeemer ’ fled into Egypt. There i 
independent Jewish tradition of 
Lord’s sojourn in Egypt (Sanh., 10 
For sot yh 
- There i : 


<o 


So once more. with 23. 
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peene in the OT; but ‘nezer, “pibranch 
(Is 111) and‘ Zemach’ = offspring (Jer 23>; 
Zech 3 §, 61%) are eschatological concep- 
tions. Cf. Targ. on Is 111: ‘ A king shall 
tule from the loins of Jesse, and the 
Messiah will be'great.’ Such loose quota- 
.tions from the ‘OT are to be found not 
only in early Rabbinic writings, but in the 
OT itself (cf. Ezr 9 !° ff.). In 2 the Sin. 
Syriac has: ‘ We have seen his star from 
the east,’ i.e. the star was in the west when 
the Magi saw it. 

But it cannot be said that the story was 
constructed only to give a pictorial setting 
to the fact that Gentiles welcomed the 
Messiah, while the Jewish people rejected 
Him, for there is abundant evidence of the 

~ widespread expectation in the East of a 
universal king and deliverer. The Baby- 
lonian astrologers actually expected Him 
to come in the west, bringing in His train 
universal righteousness, peace, and joy. 
Cf. Friedrich Delitzsch, Wo lag das 
Paradies, 133; Gressmann, Ursprung der 
tsvael.-jud. Eschatologie ; Sellin, Derisraelit. 
Prophetismus; and my notes in A. Jere- 
mias’s Das A.T.im Lichte d. alien Orients, 

_ 3rd edition. To the first readers of this 

Gospel the story of the Magi would not 

have sounded legendary. Since the Exile 
the Jews had continued to make prose- 

_ Tytes in Mesopotamia; and, about forty 
or fifty years after the event recorded by 
the evangelist, Prince Izates of Adiabene, 
together with his mother Helena and all 
her family, accepted Judaism. The tale 
of their pilgrimages to Jerusalem and 
of their rich gifts to the Temple is 
fully related by Josephus (Ant., XX, ii, 
I-5, and IV, i, 3). The character of 
Herod, his cruelty and cunning, are borne 
out by accounts of him in the Talmud, 
and by Josephus (Bell. Jud., i, 33, vi, 8; 
Ant., XVII, vi, 5, viii, 2). Moreover, his 

- questioning of the scribes concerning the 
Scripture teaching on the birthplace of 

_the Messiah is in the picture (Baba bath., 
330), for his superstitious fears of a sup- 
_ planter darkened all his life, and increased 
his desire to put off the évil day that he 
_ felt was surely to come. Josephus, how- 

~ ever, makes no mention of the slaughter 

_ of the innocents. 

Nazareth is nowhere mentioned in the 

OT, but neither are many other puaces in 
‘Palestine; and there is evidence that 
Nazareth was in an ancient Rabbinic list 
: of places of priestly residence in Galilee. . 

Preparation for the see, (33 nal ny 

of Ex’ 3 AM yeii 
I-12. The» ‘Ministry. of iJohn: ithe 
apti t (Mk 1 28; Lk 327: cf. Jn 1619-24), 


Between t ‘the infancy of Moses ate 


[i11. 


the commencement of °his redemptive 
work there is an interval of forty years 
spent in the obscurity of the Midian 
desert; and between the infancy of Jesus 
and His entry into Israel’s history as the 
last Redeemer is an interval of thirty 
years spent in the obscurity of a Galilean 
village. While Jesus dwelt unknown in 
Nazareth, there appeared suddenly like 
a new Elijah John the Baptist (cf. for the 
Jewish expectation of Elijah as the herald 
of the Messiah Ecclus 481° Hebrew). 
Under this name he is introduced without 
further preamble as one well known (cf. 
Jos., Ant., xviii, 2: ‘ John who is called 
the Baptist’). The scene of his activi- 
ties is described as the ‘ wilderness of 
Judea’ (cf. Jg 116; Ps 631), a term which 
properly applies ‘to the rough moun- 
tainous country which forms the western 
boundary of the plain of the Jordan 
towards the influx of the river into the 


Dead Sea; but could also include a por- 


tion of the Jordan Valley (see Dalman, 
Orte und Wege Jesu, 82). Since in Lk 7 20 
the Galilean multitudes also are said to 
have sought him, Juda probably means 
the whole country, as in Lk444. The 


evangelist summarizes the whole preach- 


ing of the Baptist in a single sentence, 
apart from the repetition in 41? found 
nowhere else in the NT. The Baptist 
justifies his call by the assertion that the 
great upheaval is very near which will 
bring the Kingdom in its train. 


dom of heaven’ and ‘ kingdom of God,’ 
The former expression is due to a reverent 
desire to avoid the divine Name: cf. Lk 
15 18 and 1 Mac (passim). 


John probably commenced his call to ; 


repentance in the month of Elul (August) 
in preparation for the New Year, the ten 
days of repentance ending with the Day 
of Atonement (see Introduction). 

The confession of 5 was probably a 


public confession of the definite sinscom- 
mitted. John emphasized the ethical — 


requirements as a condition of entrance 


into the Kingdom; but the’ essential — 
meaning of the baptism was a dedication _ 
} for the New Covenant. The people had 
to prepare themselves to accept ‘by 
baptism ’ the covenant delivered on Sinai Pe 
(cf. Sifre Nu., 92); the New Covenantalso 
is to be received after, sanctification fe 


through baptism. 


_ 3. The Apostolic Church saw in jonas % 3 
_ the herald of this new Messianic Covenant. Ke 


Isaiah’ proclaims to the exiled people that — 


| God, , who has hidden Himself from them, — 


will again reveal Himself in-all His: glory,’ 


There is _ 
no difference in meaning between ‘ king- 


‘ 
Becca 


¥ Y 


and lead them back to their own land. See 


Iit.] 


As in the time of the Exodus the wilder- 
ness separated them from the Promised 
Land, so after the Exile the way from 
Babylon lay through a wilderness, and 
the pathless desert became a symbol for 
all that separated Israel from God (cf. 
Is 59! f.).' Israel’s. condition must be 
changed, and the need embodies itself in 
a call: a voice of one that calleth ‘in the 
wilderness, Prepare the way of the, Lord; 
make straight in the desert a road for our 
God.’ According to Jn1*3 the Baptist 
himself saw in this poetic representation 
a suitable description of his own activity ; 
and it has thus won a firm place in the 
Christian estimation of the Baptist’s 
personality (cf. Mk 1%; Lk 34). All the 
Synoptists read with the LXX ‘a voice 
of one crying in the wilderness,’ since this 
reading was so apt in regard to John. 
But not one of them emphasizes the scene 
of his preaching in a manner that would 
suggest that.in that they saw the chief 
fulfilment of the prophecy; it was rather 
in the contents of his preaching. In their 
interpretation, ‘ the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness ’ refers to John the Baptist, 
and ‘ the Lord ’ (Jehovah) is Jesus Christ, 
the second part of the verse having been 
shortened accordingly. Here is an ex- 
ample of the agreement of all the Synop- 
tists against the MT and LXX. In the 
“repent ye ’ and ‘ the Kingdom of God is 
at hand’ of John’s preaching they saw 
the same demand—‘' make a path for the 
Lord who comes to judge and redeem.’ 
That judgement and redemption would 
be mediated by the Messiah is stated 
neither by the Baptist nor by the prophet; 
but the evangelists, who knew from the 
Baptist’s message (3 ! ff.) and their own 
experience that the prophetic proclama- 
tion was truly fulfilled in the advent and 
work of Jesus, were justified in applying 
Is 40 * to Him (cf. Ps 130 8). 

4. According to Zech 134 (cf. Is 20 2) 
this garb was the dress of the ancient 
prophets. 

5,6. Cf.Mk 1 5. 

7-12. The sermon contained in 712 has 
been in part called forth by the sight of 
many members of the Pharisaic.and Sad- 
ducean parties, who, moved by the general 
excitement, have come to see and hear 
him; it is not throughout meant to be an 


example of his preaching. *To the Phari- 


sees and high-priestly aristocracy this 
sermon conveyed a special warning (%?°) 


_ of the futility of their boastin the days 


that were coming. The difference be- 


tween ‘to the baptism’ (7) and ‘to be 


baptized ’ (*) seems to show that, although 
they did not come out with their minds 


134 : 
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made up against the reception of baptism, 
neither did they come urged by desire 
for it. 

7. The appellation ‘generation of 
vipers’ (cf. 12 *4, 23 3%) was perhaps sug- 
gested by the flight of snakes before a 
desert fire (G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog., 317, 
and Is 5948). Fear of the people (21 *°) 
whom they despised and enslaved (23 *) 
drove them to come and hear the prophet; 
but he was not deceived. 

8. Thus he held out hope even for them 
—‘ bring forth fruit worthy of repentance ’; 
by your actions prove thé genuineness of 
your repentance. Do not let pride deceive 
you, for God is able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham. This trust in 
‘the merits of the fathers’ was charac- 
teristic of the Jews, especially at the New 
Year season. They often pleaded these 
merits in their prayers, as the ‘ merits of 
the saints’ have been pleaded in the 
Catholic Church. St. Paul, though recog- 
nizing the truth underlying this practice 
(Rom 11 78 2°), like the Baptist guards 
against its misapplication (Rom 2?’ ff.). 
The Baptist suggests that in the place of 
unworthy sons of Abraham, who have 
broken the Divine Covenant, non-Jews 
will be incorporated into the New Covenant 
and will show themselves to be true sons 
of Abraham. The judgement is im- 
mediate; ‘even now is the axe laid unto 
the root of the trees’; and it will be 
drastic (cf. Is 10 94; Jer 46 22; Mal 3 5). 

11. he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire (see note on Mk r §). 
Water only touches the surface, and, 
though purifying, has no permanent result. 
In contrast to this is the Spirit which, 
wherever it works, reaches the heart and 
there produces life (i 18 29 4 1, 10 20, 12 28, 
22 48;" Jr 3:°8; 63") Mand) fire ¢ (only wae 
Matthew) which, taking hold of its object, 
either melts or entirely destroys it. The 
position of this verse between 1° and 12 
makes it clear that here too fire is intended 
as a manifestation of the divine wrath, 


and not, as at Pentecost, as a sign accom- | 


panying the working of the Spirit. All 


breathes judgement, and a division of the _ 


worthy from the unworthy by a baptism > 


of the Spirit to the former, and a con- 
sumption by fire of the latter. In 12 the 
picture is made still more vivid as John 


describes the thoroughness of the coming — 


judgement. The fan is the shovel, by 


which corn and chaff were thrown into the 
air to be separated by the wind. The 
message concerning the baptism of the © 
Holy Spirit was not new (Jl 2 98; Is 44%, 

5718; Ezek 36 2528; Jer 31 81-84), -especi-— 
the approaching Feast of | 


ally in view of 
we 


a 


F 
oe 
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Tabernacles (cf. Jn 7 7 8°); but the Bap- 


tist proclaims it as immediate and about. 


to come to pass through a mysterious 
human personality, whose shoes he is not 
worthy to bear. From gather his wheat 
into the garner we see that the Baptist had 
some vague presentiment of the New Israel 
that the coming of the Messiah would 
establish. ‘ Gather his wheat’ is another 
liturgical motif reminiscent of the ap- 
proaching Feast of Tabernacles. 

13-17. The Baptism of Jesus (Mk 1 *1}; 
Lk 3 21, 22. cf. Jn I Ja S ddhy 8 

13. See note on Mk i °, 

14. The fact that our Lord’s baptism 
presents difficulties to the Christian mind 
which may be reflected in +15 is at least 
an argument that it actually took place. 
Although before our Lord’s baptism the 
Baptist ‘knew him not’ (Jn 1 *) as the 
One who should ‘ baptize with the Spirit 
and with fire,’ he had already appre- 
hended the ‘ otherness ’ of Jesus. 

15. Our Lord’s desire for baptism was 
dictated by His holy Love: ‘ to fulfil all 
righteousness.’ If, as has been suggested 
above, John’s baptism was a dedication 
for the New Covenant, our Lord’s ac- 
ceptance of it presents no difficulty. In 
any case (cf. Lk 3 24) He takes His place 
among the people of God. He recognizes 
and takes upon Himself the sins of the 
people through His membership in Israel, 
and in baptism thrusts them from Him- 
self with holy hatred and abhorrence, 
dedicating Himself-at the same time to 
His Messianic vocation. The words ‘ suf- 
fer it now’-imply that the truth about 
His Person will be revealed in due time. 
He identifies Himself with His people, 
taking up that burden of sin which He 
carried till the end (cf. 8 17 and Lk 7 ?® 9°), 


This is for Him the fulfilment of ‘his | 


righteousness’ (cf. Dt 6%, 9 4+ 6; Is 42%, 
45 7% 25). The Baptist, though himself 
ae) the baptism of the Spirit ('*), 
is the Tepresentative of the passing dis- 
pensation and the herald of the new; and 
- Jesus links him with Himself by the words 
_ ‘It becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.’ 
‘The Jews expected Elijah to act as High 
Priest by anointing the Messiah with oil 
16, 17. Cf. notes on Mk 11%, Luke 
jesus seeing the 
people gathered for baptism and con- 
fessing their sins, prayed that the wilder- 
‘ness of sin might be removed, that the 
‘heavens might be rent’ and God come 
-down (Is 641), and that the outpouring 
of the Spirit (Jl 2 28) might be bestowed. 
~The signs, whether seen by jour Lord 
wer to this prayer. The heavens were 


shay 
¥ 


one (cf. Mark) or by John also, were the 


opened and the Spirit poured out upon 
Him. He is the Son; in Him begins the 
new Israel of God, ‘ born not of human 
elements but of God’ (Jn 11%). As the 
first redeemer was consecrated by the 
theophany in the burning bush, and from 
thence heard a voice which called him to 
his work, so it was also with the last 
Redeemer (cf. Jn 1 *2). Since the evan- 
gelists drew from Aramaic notes based 
on oral tradition, the variations found in 
the Synoptists are easily explained. The 
Sin. Syr. omits ‘ straightway ’ in 1°, 

IV. 1-11. The Temptation of the Mes- 
siah (Mk 1? f.; Lk 4118 and notes; The 
Teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ, p. 281a). 
—The narrative must have come from 
our Lord Himself; and should probably 
be accepted as it stands, as there seems ne 
reason why He should have described 
normal human experiences in such lan- 
guage as this (cf. Ezek 8 3 ff.; 2 Cor 12 7). 
There is much evidence that there are 
times when, especially perhaps after pro- 
longed fasting, while the body appears 
wrapped in slumber, its possessor is 


conscious of being present in some other 


place. Israel’s struggle with Satan is in 
the Jewish lections a New Year and Day 
of Atonement motif, and the destined 
Head of the new Israel must reproduce 
Israel’s experience (cf. carefully Dt 8 1%). 
The impossibility of sin to the Lord was 
moral and not physical, and He had to 
attain the perfection of human sympathy 
(Heb 2 17 18, 4 15,52) by plumbing the 
depths of suffering which faith and 
obedience may involve (Heb 5 8; cf. 12 79). 

The first temptation is to doubt the 
reality of the divine Sonship, and to put 
it to the proof by using the powers be- 
stowed upon Him for the supply of His 
physical need (cf. 27 **44), His reply 
(Dt 8) recalls how Israel was similarly 
tempted. True life depends upon obedi- 
ence to the divine word, which has just 
called Him to His work (Jn 4%); if 
obedience is given, the Father will care 
for the needs of the body (6%). The 
second temptation is similar in character. 


It is possible that the Lord was tempted ~ 


to win the people to His side by. a ~ Ja 


stupendous miracle (cf. 12 98, etc.). But. 


Dt 6 16 looks back to Ex 17 7, and suggests 
that He was tempted to test the reality 


of the divine support by a presumptuous 


experiment. Better swift death from the 
dizzying height of the pinnacle than to 
go forward and fail. Satan, it has been 
observed, omits from his quotation ‘ to 
keep thee in all thy ways.’ It is only in 
the ways of God that His support is sure. 


/In the third temptation, the Lord’s 2B 
=, 135 : ; ! 


iv.] 


Messianic calling is accepted as a fact, 
and the pageant of the glory of the world 
is made to pass before His eyes. To those 
with vast ambitions Satanism is a real 
temptation; andthe true character of an 
appeal to the world’s methods of force 
and fraud would not have been hidden 
from the Lord’s eyes. If the Messianic 
sovereignty is asked of God (Ps 2 8), it 
must be won by the way of the.Cross 
(cf. Latham, Pastor Pastorum, v.). 

12-XI. 1. The Ministry in Galilee (Mk 
1 14-3 6), 

12-25. General survey. 

12-16. Cf. Mk 1}* 15, and: notes there. 
Jesus, on hearing of the imprisonment of 
the Baptist, retires to Galilee, which 
owing to its mixed population (15), its dis- 
tance from the centre of the Jewish cultus 
and scribal learning, and its impure pro- 

'nunciation of Aramaic (26 7%; Mk 14 7° 

was not held in high esteem (Jn 7 1 41 52), 
He chooses not Nazareth, as might have 
been expected from 28, as His head- 
quarters, but Capernaum. In this the 
evangelist rightly sees the fulfilment 
of Isg-?, After thundering out the 
judgement that should come upon Jeru- 
salem and Judah by the hand of the 
Assyrians (Is 8 5-22), the prophet proclaims 
the.dawn of a new hope. This joy- 
bringing hope which lightens the dark- 
ness will be the birth of ‘a descendant of 
David, who will establish the kingdom of 
peace (Is9**), Yet not in Jerusalem and 
Judah will this light first dawn, but in the 
northernmost part of the land of Israel, 

_ that part that was the first to suffer from 
. . the devastating Assyrian hosts (2 K 15 2°; 
Lay 1Ch5%*). This prophecy found its 

: spiritual fulfilment when the Messiah 
began in this region first to spread His 
_ light—a region which lay in ‘ darkness and 
death ’ (9 6), and which even the Baptist 
oe giL had not been able to reach with his call 
to repentance. The evangelist aptly 
RN at makes allegorical use of the geographical 
terms in the prophecy to illustrate its 
5 fulfilment. 

‘Capernaum=Kepharnaum: cf. Jos., 
Bell, Jud., III, x, 8. There can be no 
_ doubt that it is identical with Tell- Hum: 
hs Dalman, Orte und Wege Jesu, 126. 

- 17-25. Cf.:Mk 1 1821 and notes. Here 
the evangelist gives in bold outline a 
picture of that activity of Jesus in 
Galilee which explains why at His en- 
_ trance into Jerusalem He was greeted:as 


» 


lilee* (21 11). It is a brief anticipatory 
umming up of the teaching, the acts of 

ng, the wanderings and the training 
f aisiples, all mS which is Givens later in. 


‘Jesus the Prophet of Nazareth of 


\ 


AB > 


~*the mountain’ 
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detailed presentations. 5-7 present a 
specimen of our Lord’s teaching; 8 ?17 a 
selection of His acts of healing; 8 18-9 *4 
pictures of His wanderings; while 9 *, 
which is almost identical with 4 *%, forms 
both the end of one section and the begin- 
ning of another (9 **-11 '), dealing with the 
co-operation of those disciples, whom He 
called to be ‘ fishers of men. 

V.-VII. The Sermon on the Mount as a 
specimen of the teaching of the Messiah. 

Jesus began by taking up not only the 
announcement of the Baptist that the 
Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, but 
also” his call to repentance (417). The 
starting-point of both was the same, 
But Jesus soon left this starting-point far 
behind; for the heads of the Baptist’s 
teaching are soon told, while the teaching 
of Jesus expands in a thousand directions. 
‘It is like passing from the narrow cleft 
of the Jordan to a Pisgah-view over the 
whole Land of Promise’ (Sanday, Ouilines 
of the Life of Christ, 65). This sentence 
aptly describes what was in the mind of 
the evangelist, or more probably of the 
compiler of the Logia. For, as Moses, the 
‘ first redeemer,’ having seen the Land of 
Promise from Mount Pisgah, sought also 
to show it to the children of Israel (Dt 1 8), 
so the Messiah, the last Redeemer, having 
seen the Kingdom, seeks to show to His 
disciples the new Land of Promise from 
(51). As Moses, ex- 
pounding the Law and raising it to a new 
spiritual height, taught, according to 
Deuteronomy, that the condition of en- 
trance to this land was the keeping of 
the Law, so Jesus expounds the Law, 
raising it to an even greater spiritual 
height for ‘ the sons of the Kingdom.’ 

It is impossible to deal here with all the 
intricate problems connected with the 
Sermon on the Mount; yet, viewed in 
connexion with the liturgical factor, many 
of these problems seem to solve them-. 
selves. It is certain that the framework 
of the sermon was fixed before either 
Matthew or Luke wrote (cf. Streeter, The 
Four Gospels, 249 ff.). It began with 
Beatitudes, corresponding to the ‘ bless- 
ings’ of Dt 288, and ended with the 
parable of the builders on rock and sand, 
corresponding to Ezek 13114 (the de- | 
nunciation of the false prophets), which 
concludes in 1°14 with a similar parable. — 
These verses in Ezekiel formed the 
Haphtara (prophetic lesson) completing’ 
the Parasha (pentateuchal lesson), which 
was taken from Dt £5 2Pi of 
ings ’ and ‘ curses’ form a kind 
for the Bex as fhae ne Dy 


it 
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‘blessings.’ But the evangelist, in 
genuinely Jewish fashion, leaves out the 
curses,’ as not forming a propitious 
ending. The sermon abounds with Deu- 
teronomic keynotes, and strikes chords 
which are echoes of the corresponding 
Haphtara passages from Deutero-Isaiah 
and the Psalms for the season. <A great 
part of the Sermon was probably delivered 
as a connected discourse, but Matthew 
enlarged it by incorporating some other 
Logia. Luke, on the other hand, cut out 
a good deal which he considered no longer 
of value. The essential purpose of our 
evangelist is to give a specimen of the 
general tenor of our Lord’s preaching. It 
had as its kernel enforcement in the boldest 
and most paradoxical terms of the supre- 
macy of the law of love. It aimed at 
producing a Messianic Israel worthy to be 
the ‘remnant’ to carry out God’s purpose 
(cf. Zeph 31% 18; Is 65 %11), and reveals 
the Messianic consciousness of our Lord. 
He considers the OT revelation sub specie 
@ternitatis. He, the second Moses,- is 
also the true Joshua who will bring His 
people into the Land of Promise (cf. the 


first Beatitude with Dt 31°8). Their moral 


and spiritual life must be directed, not 
by the legal righteousness of the scribes 
(cf. 2° with the continual emphasis in 
Deuteronomy upon righteousness), but 
by the eternal divine intention behind the 
letter. Our Lord is conscious that in 
Himself the earlier revelation of God’s 
will has been transcended, and a new and 
higher: revelation made (5 21-48). Moses, 
moreover, was not only a legislator, but a 
judge (cf. Ex 18 1*); and so in the sermon 
our Lord is represented as the final Judge 
of men (7 7423), who pronounces upon the 
value of every life. 

V. 1, 2. The sermon is not addressed 
primarily to the multitudes with the view 


- of winning them for the Kingdom (4 1”: 28), 


but is an instruction given to ‘ his disciples’ 
who have already accepted the call. Yet 
it is given in the hearing of the people, 


_ for those who have ‘ ears to hear.’ They 
‘too may perchance be awakened to Te- 
penance and faith. 


_ 3-12. The Beatitudes (Eke: 3%) cita. 21 

In the Beatitudes our Lord draws the 
“outlines of the character of the ‘sons 
of the Kingdom.’ They describe not 
_ different types of men, but different 


; _ aspects of the one type that the Lord 


_ desires. In them our Lord gathered all 
"the coloured rays of the spectrum of OT 
ty and Messianic hope into the white 


while in Isaiah there is an’ ssohate pelea 


ness for which Israel thirsted was that — 


fulfilment in the new Israel. 
| redeeming righteousness of God of which 


llusionment of the present had 
pete san the , Messiani¢ | 


hope, so blessedness (Hebrew ‘O the 
happiness of ’) had come to be the special 
good that the elect hoped to enjoy in the 
promised Kingdom, 

The promise of the ‘Kingdom of 
heaven ’ is especially attached to the first 
and eighth Beatitudes,. This is the con- 
summation of blessedness, the recurring 
note of the beatific octave. It is some- 
thing which is beyond, behind, and 
within; real, yet waiting to be realized, 

3. First Beatitude. The ‘poor’ and 
the ‘pious’ are identical in Deutero- 
Isaiah and the Psalter (Hebrew ‘ant); the 
words describe not just the poor in earthly 
goods, but the group of religious people 
who will constitute the ‘remnant.’ This 
Beatitude is based upon Is 66 ?: cf. 5 15; 
Ps 347%. Luke (478) preserves the LXX 
translation of anawim in his description 
of the first sermon of our Lord at Nazareth 
(cf. Mt1z1°). Since ‘ani and ‘anaw are 
often interchangeable in the OT, it was 
probably ‘anaw that was used both here 
and in ®. Matthew here adds ‘ in spirit’ 
in order to prevent” misunderstanding. 
An interesting parallel is. found in Sifre 
on Numbers, § tor, 81. 

4. The second Beatitude is based upon 
Is 5718 and 612. The Messiah is the 
Comforter of the ‘mourners of Zion,’ 
mourning here being the expression 
describing their ardent longing for the fy 
establishment of the Kingdom (cf. Lever- : 


‘toff, Die religidse Denkweise der Chassidim, 


154-160). 

5. The third Beatitude is a direct quo- 
tation from Ps 3711, often interpreted 
eschatologically in Rabbinic literature j 
(cf. Sifre, § 42; see also En 5’). Meek- > 
ness is confident dependence upon God,  — 
who will in His own good time vindicate ee 
His people by making them the inheritors = 
of the world (cf. Ps 37 and Rom 81"), It © | | 
has nothing to do with the easy-going — 
amiability which often masquerades under _ 
the name. mt 

6. The fourth Beatitude is probably ao 
based upon Ps.63 +3--1s,422% 44 3) 55 2a". 2) eg 


‘The words ‘and thirst after righteous- nD os 


ness,’ not found in Luke, were probably | 
inserted by Matthew to preserve the 
spiritual and eschatological significance of 
the saying. For the promise cf. Dt 8?°, 
rr 5; Is 651%. In the Deuteronomic pas: 
sages the reference i is to worldly prosperity, — 


reference. In none of these passages is 


there any thought of the longing after | f 
holiness for its own sake. The parr P 


Deutero-Isaiah eins and | which is 
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practically identical with His merciful 
fulfilment of His promises. 

7. Those that are merciful shall find 
mercy in the Day of Judgement. For the 
eschatological significance of the term 
‘obtain mercy,’ cf. Dt 1317, 30%;> ds 
5478; and Tos. B. Kama, ix, 30, where 
Dt 13 18 is interpreted as follows: * As long 
as thou art merciful, the Merciful One 
will have mercy upon thee.’ 

8. To be ‘ pure in heart’ is to be’single 
in purpose, or whole-hearted. The 
reference is probably to Dt6°: cf. Ps 
24>, 5119, For the expression ‘see 
God’ cf. Ps 1715, and for the connexion 
between the beatific vision of God and 
the Messianic Hope Is 40 5, 527-8. Seealso 
Levertoff, Love and the Messianic Age,ch. 1. 

9. The seventh Beatitude is probably 
suggested by Dt 201°; Is 48 22, 572, and 
especially 571°. For ‘sons of God’ cf. 
Dt144; Is 43°. In Slav. En 52! ‘bles- 
sedness’ is also attached to peace- 
making: ‘ blessed is he who planteth peace 
and love.’ The peacemakers shall be 
recognized by God as His children, be- 
cause they share in His purpose. For the 
eschatological significance of peace cf. 
Sifre on Numbers, 35-39. 

1o. The eighth Beatitude was probably 
suggested by Is 511: ‘ Hearken to me, 
ye that follow after righteousness.’ The 
verb in the passive form is often used in 
the Talmud for being persecuted. The 
chapter is Messianic, and those who follow 
after righteousness are promised the 
restoration of Zion. This explains the 
connexion of being persecuted for right- 
eousness’.sake with the possession of the 
Kingdom, This connexion is also to be 
observed in ! and in Is 51 7. 

11. The address here becomes more 
personal (cf. Luke). The Beatitude is 


' emphatically expressed in the second 


person, and the personality of our Lord 
is definitely introduced. Luke has ‘ for 
the Son of Man’s sake’ instead of ‘ for 
my sake.’ The old Syriac version of 
Matthew read here ‘ for my Name’s sake,’ 
which is probably not a variant but an 
idiomatic rendering. 

12. That Christ’s followers will be re- 
viled and persecuted for His sake is taken 
for granted. They should rejoice not in 
spite of the persecution but because of it, 
for their reward ‘is great in heaven.’ 
The underlying thought is that everything 
that is done or suffered for God’s. sake 
enters into the consciousness of God (cf. 
6 #9, 194; Ac 104); it ascends to heaven 
and is there accumulated as a treasure (cf. 
for 12b Is665). The prophets of old 


Mes _were the predecessors of Christ’s followers, 


and they also suffered for the sake of their 
vocation. For modern applications of the 
Beatitudes cf. Gore, The Sermon on the 
Mount. 

13-16. The reward of the disciples is at 
present in heaven; but their vocation is 
here on earth. The latter is now set forth 
in metaphor (cf. Mk 9 °°; Lk 8 18, 14 4). 

13. The disciples are the ‘salt of the 
earth ’; and as, according to Dt 4 °°, 7%, 
26 1819; Ts 43 21,603, the vocation of 
Israelwas to leave its stamp upon the 
world at large, so one of the functions of 
the disciples is to preserve the world from 
moral decay and to make it more palatable 
to God. Unless this distinctive moral 
and spiritual savour is preserved, they 
will become as contemptible as apostate 
Israel (Dt 28 °7), the blind servant (Is 42 1°), 
and God’s purpose for the world will be 
frustrated. 

14. Another of their functions is to live 
‘above’ the world and aloof from it,.as 
a beacon in the surrounding darkness. 
There is probably a reference to Is 2 **, 
In the new Israel God’s missionary purpose 
will be fulfilled. 

15, 16. To lock up the spiritual light 
that is in them is as foolish as to put 
the corn measure over the candle, 
instead of putting it upon the upturned 
measure to throw the light abroad in the 
house. The indwelling light of the dis- 
ciples should so shine out before men 
that all men will be moved to glorify God 
as the Father of the disciples. Their con- 


. duct should be such as to characterize 


them as sons of God in a specific sense, not 
merely as belonging to Israel (cf. Dt 14 1 
andi, Pan): 

17-20. This parenthesis has often been 
misunderstood (cf. Allen; McNeile; 
Streeter, The Four Gospels; Montefiore, 
The Synoptic Gospels; B. W. Bacon, Vhe 
Sermon on the Mount; F. C. Burkitt, The 
Gospel History and its Transmission). 

‘Before proceeding with the interpreta- 
tion-of the Law, the fulfilment of which 


would enable men to bring forth ‘ good | 


works ’ and qualify them for membership 
in the Kingdom, our Lord explains to 
the disciples, in words probably suggested 
by Dt 4 2, that, notwithstanding His new 
programme for them as a distinctive com- 
munity and His seeming opposition to 
traditional piety, He does not come as a 
new Legislator, but, like Moses, the ‘ first 
redeemer’ (Dt 1 5, where the Hebrew word 
translated ‘declare’ means ‘to make 


clear’), as an Interpreter of the old revela- k 
| tion. He has not come to ‘annul’ (the word 


used in the original Aramaic or Hebrew 


belongs to the terminology of ‘vows’: 


= 


' enlightenment of the Messianic age. 
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cf. Nu 30°18) the divine Will expressed in 
the Law and the Prophets, but to bring 
out the full divine purpose contained in 
them. - The scribes and Pharisees, in spite 
of their eagerness to keep the letter of 
Dt 12%, casuistically either ‘ loosened,’ 
i.e. ewaded, certain commandments, or 
added innumerable laws of their own. 
Moreover, our Lord must have had in 
mind Jer 31 *t84. He was the Founder 
of the New Covenant, under which the 
divine instruction was to be written on 
the hearts of the new Israel. Israel 
‘loosened’ the covenant, but He has 
come to fulfil it, to act it out in the fulness 
ofitsdemands. The Law contains divine 
thoughts which, as long as the present 
heaven and earth, the period before the 
commencement of the Messianic era, lasts, 
must receive due regard (cf. 11 18 and Lk 
1618). Our Lord’s words refer to the 
period before the accomplishment of the 
divine promises by the setting up of the 
Kingdom; and, so far from contradicting 
St. Paul’s teaching that the Law has 
passed away for Christians, themselves 
anticipate that teaching. Under the New 
Covenant, the law of love, which the 
Spirit will both reveal and bestow the 
power to keep, will be sufficient. Mean- 
while, those who prematurely endeavour 
to lighten the burden by antinomian 
teaching, or by casuistic evasions, show 
a lack of understanding of the divine 
purpose. When the Kingdom shall have 
been established, these will be regarded 
with contempt by those enjoying the full 
On 
the other hand, those who in the pre- 
Messianic age strive to live and teach the 
full keeping of the Law, will be counted 
great by the children of the Kingdom, 
because of their loyalty and devotion to 
the light which they possess. If this 
explanation of these difficult verses seems 
to give an unnatural meaning to the 
passing of heaven and earth (cf. 24 35), we 
must remember (i) the eschatological 
associations of our Lord’s language (Is 
65 17 and 66 2); and (ii) that our Lord did 


not in His teaching clearly distinguish 


the different stages in the development 


of the Kingdom of God, and perhaps did’ 
mot yet know what they would be (cf. 


2 4%). 


The word ‘jot ’=Greek iota, the 
smallest letter in the Greek alphabet, is 
substituted here for the Hebrew yodh, the 


_ smallest letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
_* Tittle’ means either the stroke used to 
mark an abbreviation, or, as Burkitt 


- 


suggests, the letter waw. Yodh and waw 


- 
r 


are vowel letters often omitted in Hebrew 
and Aramaic texts. ‘ 


_ 20 is obviously meant to be taken 
Ironically, The ‘righteousness* of the 
scribes and Pharisees was pre-eminently 
external and without moral dynamic. 
It could be practised without much 
Spiritual or moral effort. 

For the connexion between ‘ righteous- 
ness’ and entering ‘the Kingdom of 
heaven ’ cf. Dt 9 4: 56 and Is 60 22, 

21-VII. 27. The ‘Good Works,’ or 
the Moral and Spiritual Heroism of the 
‘Sons of the Kingdom.’ 

V. 21-48. Heroism in relation to men. 

21-26. Our Lord now proceeds to 
expound the new and higher law. The 
sixth commandment was treated in the 
discussion of the schools merely from the 
juridical point of view, and ‘ ye have heard 
that it was said by them of old time’ is 
a traditional scribal phrase, with the sense 
of “you have understood this to mean.’ 
But our Lord emphasizes the divine mind 
behind this prohibition to murder, and 
teaches that both the harbouring of anger 
and the use ‘of abusive language are in- 
cluded within its scope. He also makes 
use here of the current scribal style of 
expounding, differentiating the several 
degrees of anger. 

22. Without a cause is probably a later 
addition. Anger is, from the divine point 
of view, liable to the same judgement as 
that given by the local tribunal upon a 
murderer. -The local tribunal consisted 
of twenty-three members, and was speci- 
ally appointed to deal with flagrant 
offences, whose punishment was fixed and 
certain, and did not require the expert 
decision of the great Sanhedrin in Jeru- 
salem (cf. Sanh., i, 3, 4). 

Raca means ‘ empty head’ or ‘ scamp.’ 
This offence, not being as serious as that 
of harbouring anger, is only adjudged 
equal to a crime requiring to be judged 
by the Central Sanhedrin in the Temple. 
This council gave judgement upon ‘ light ’ 
or delicate cases, not simple enough for 
the local council. The word translated 
‘fool’ is either the equivalent of the 
Hebrew shote, used by the Jews until this 
day, or perhaps a play upon Dt 21 38, 
sovey u-morve, stubborn -and rebellious, 
This offence would not be considered 
punishable even by the Sanhedrin; but 
in the divine mind that can judge of the 
malevolent intentions of the heart the 


offender is liable to punishment by the 


“ Gehenna of fire.’ Gehenna was the name 


of a ravine just outside Jerusalem where ~ 


rubbish was burnt. It had come to be 


used of the place of future punishment. _ 


According to the usual interpretation 


- 


we have an ascending scale of offencesand _ 
139 


. 
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penalties. The scale is in fact a descend- 
ing one, as in *942, 

23-26 (cf. Lk 12 5% 59), Here we find 
the teaching applied to a particular case, 
and the method of procedure set forth. 
The gift of one who has offended God by 
uncharitable anger, contempt, or abusive 
language against his brother, is not accept- 
ableto Him. The-offerings of ‘ the peace- 
maker ’ are His delight: ‘ first be reconciled 
to thy brother.’ He who brings an offer- 
ing to the Temple appears before the face 
of God (Ps 42 7*); and, if anyone has a 
grievance against him, he should lose no 
time in becoming reconciled, lest death, 
overtaking either of them, leave the debt 
unpaid, and the offender to appear 
presently before the Great Judge. Since 
sinning against a fellow-man is regarded as 
the incurring of a debt (cf. 6 1214, 18 21-85) | 
the punishment is presented in legal terms: 
we have judge, police officer, and im- 
prisonment. A sincere attempt to enter 
into peaceful relations with the brother 
against whom we have sinned is a more 
important duty, and more acceptable to 
God, than a gift upon the altar. He who 
does not, fulfil this duty will be under a 
divine ban until he does. In Lk 12 58 59 
we find % 26 in a different connexion. 
Luke’s context is probably the right one. 

27, 28. Here the seventh command- 
ment is expounded in the new light. This 
commandment was interpreted by the 
scribes as only applying to definite acts 
of sin, and that only with a married woman 
(cf. Sifre on Numbers, §§ 7-21). Yet 

_' . thought is the seed of which action is but 

the matured growth. Adultery has been 

4 committed by any man who allows him- 
hy wae self, in the glance of an eye, deliberately 
to regard a human being as an instrument 
of lust. The Greek’ seems to show that 
_._ our Lord speaks neither of the involuntary 
occurrence of evil thoughts, nor of the 
involuntary awakening of the sexual im- 
pulse, but of looks whose deliberate pur- 

_ pose is to.awaken the latter. 

' 29, 30 (cf. 18%), See notes on Mk 
9-47, No one should excuse himself on 
| the ground of the weakness of his sensual 
nature. If his instincts are unruly, he 
must take heroic measures to subdue 
them. The eye and the hand are the 
special instruments of lust. 

‘et 31, 32. These verses form a sub-section. 

Cf. 19312; Mk 1011, 12: Lk 1618 and the 
notes on all. Those who strive after the 
higher righteousness must not be in- 
_ fluenced by the conventional interpreta- 
_ tion and application of the law of divorce 
(Dt 24 1). This, it is true, contains a con- 


mn 
i, 


connected with false witnessing © x 


cession | of the ‘ hardages: of the human 


heart. But the will of God is that mar- 
riage should be a lifelong union between a 
man and a woman, which can be dissolvéd 
neither by the lust or caprice of the 
husband nor by any legal enactment, and 
which remains unbroken, even after a 
separation has taken place. as long as both 
are alive. Divorce is not so much unde- 
sirable as impossible. The ‘saving’ 

clause, which is absent. from Mark and 
Luke (cf. 1Cor7*° f.), has often been 
interpreted as recognizing one case in 
which divorce is allowable and as re- 
flecting the current practice of the 
Palestinian Church when the Gospel was 
written. Possibly, however, it is added 
by a copyist, and only intended to qualify 
the clause ‘causeth her to commit 
adultery.’ Anadulteress could not by her 
husband’s act be made an adulteress, 
since she would be one already; and it 
would be in accordance with Rabbinic 
dialectics to raise this objection. (For the 
current scribal interpretation of Dt 24*% 
cf. Sifre on Numbers, ix, 12.) 

33-37: Cf. Ex 267; Lev 19"; Nu 30 3} 
Dt 23 7-28, Another distinctive ‘ good 
work’ of the disciples should be their 
avoidance of unnecessary strong utter- 
ances of affirmation or denial, and of the 
indiscriminate use of oaths. It requires 
heroic self-control, especially in the East, 
to avoid this; but he whose words are 
always truthful needs not to confirm 
them with an oath, nor does he give to 
another any justification for demanding 
one. ‘ Whatsoever is more’ is the result 
of the prevalent untruthfulness and the 
mutual distrust resulting from it. In 
totally denying the lawfulness of oaths the 


~ Quakers have the support of some of the 


greatest of the Fathers. But human law 
has to take aecount of the prevalence of 
evil, and it is not clear that our Lord would 
forbid us to take an oath when the repre- 
sentatives of the State command us to 
do so (cf. 26 $64; 2 Cor 11% 23; Rev 106): 
The Rabbis drew casuistic distinctions 
between different formule in swearing. — 
The disciples not only avoid oaths by — 
any of the divine names, but oaths by — 
anything associated with ‘God. There is 
indeed nothing that is without its own 
relation to Him (cf. Is 661; Ps 472). 
The original form of 5 3? was “probably. “4 
‘let your yea be yea and your nay be Sank E, 
(cf. Jas 5 12; Midr. Ruth 31). | ae 
38-42. The rule of revenge (cf. Lk oe 
6% f.). As the lex talionis in Dt chee i 


19 169), so here the new law conce: 
Tetaliation Jellows on ee cont 


_ Theology, xiii; Abrahams, 
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of the lex talionis was perhaps to restrict 
rather than to inculcate revenge, the 
Shammaiite school of interpretation in- 
sisted upon its literal enforcement. 
Christian heroism in this case consists in 
the elimination of all vindictiveness and 
in detachment from worldly self-interest 
(cf. Lk 6 8°). ‘ Evil’ (3) may mean ‘ the 
evil one,’ i.e. the violent person, or ‘ that 
which is evil.’ It is exemplified by four 
concrete instances arranged in a descend- 
ing scale: acts of violence, legal proceed- 
ings, official demands (forced military or 
civil service), and simple requests. In all 
this our Lord legislates for His own new 
society and its individual members, 
especially in their relations with the 
‘hostile and persecuting world (44): cf. 
26 5*54 and note there. The duty of the 
State is another matter (cf. Rom 13‘), 
and the Christian should support. the 
State in fulfilling its duty of dealing with 
evil-doers within and without its borders 
by police action and defensive war (cf. 
22 #1 and note there). 

43-48. The rule concerning the treat- 
ment of enemies (cf. Lk 6 27°36), 

43- In Deuteronomy there are frequent 
references to Israel’s attitude to their 
enemies when entering the Land of 
Promise (cf. 7 16, 2017, 23 3-6), and much 
which seems to justify the maxim ‘Thou 
shalt hate thine enemy.’ But our Lord 
Tejects this teaching. It cannot be in 
accordance with the mind of God to 
narrow the great principle of love by 
distinguishing between Israel and the 
Gentiles, between friends and enemies (cf. 
note on 22%), The disciples must show 
forth their ‘good works’ as children of 
their Father, who bestows His blessings 
on all alike; the categorical imperative 


for them if they are to ‘ possess the good 


land ’ is found in imitation of God, in 
loving as He loves (cf. Lev 197). So 


Philo says that ‘Holiness consists in 


imitating the deeds of God’ (De alleg. 
legum, i, 14; Mangey, i, 52). For Rab- 


 binic and mystical ideas of Imitatio Dei, 


ef. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinical 
Studies in 
Pharisaism and the Gospels, xx; and Lever- 
toff, Love and the Messianic Age, 20-23. . 
_ In 45-48 God is represented as the Father, 


~ not of all men, but of our Lord’s disciples; 
_ and the word ‘ brethren.’ presupposes the 
special bond of common membership in | 
the people of God. Though God is in a 
_ true sense the Father of all, and we may 


rightly speak of the brotherhood of man, 
e NT speaks neither of the ‘universal 


nor of the universal brother- | a 1 chart 
/which was specially characteristic of 


5 40. 45 affords no exception. _ 
Peta th, ae 


VI. 1-18. Heroism in relation to God. 
Almsgiving (4), prayer (5), fasting 


(?®*8)__these are the three characteristic : 


marks of Jewish piety (cf. Dan 4 27; Tob 
12 §10); and, rightly understood, as help- 
ing the poor, fellowship with God and con- 
trition, are also to be the marks of piety 
in the ‘sons of the Kingdom.’ For this 
reason our Lord makes clear to them 
here’ the distinction between real piety 
and Pharisaic ostentation, the former 
having God alone for its motive. ‘The 
secret of religion is religion in secret.’ 
Although they are to be seen doing good 
works (5 1%), they are to beware of doing 
good works in order to be seen. This 
paradox is the pivot of the whole sermon. 
In Jewish writings these marks of piety 
are usually put in the order—repentance, 
prayer, and almsgiving. The warning of 
1 (the variant reading ‘ alms’ is due to the 
LXX trans. of zedakah: cf. Dt 6%; 24 38; 
Dan 4 2’) is intended as an introduction 
to the section; and ‘righteousness’ com- 
prises almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. 
The expression ‘ doest thine alms’ is a 
Rabbinic phrase (cf. Sifre on Numbers, 38). 
Standing is the usual attitude of prayer 
among the Jews. 
ancient prayer, ‘the eighteen blessings,’ 
is Amida (standing). The ‘messenger 
of the congregation’ (cf. ‘angel of the 
church’ in Rev 2 and 3), the congrega- 
tional leader-in-prayer, stood in front of 
the ark containing the rolls of the Law. 
‘Inner chamber’ is reminiscent of Is 26 2°. 

2. sound not atrumpet. There may be 
a reference to some Jewish practice here; 
but the words are probably metaphorical. 

7-15. These verses contain appended. 
logia on prayer, together with the Lord’s 
Prayer. The logion in 4415 is found in 
its original context in Mt 18 21-35, ' The 
Lord’s Prayer in a shorter form is found 
in Lk 1124, 18% is a liturgical formula, 
and does not belong to the original prayer. 


For 14-15 cf. Mk 11 2& 26; and for similar _ 
connexions between man’s forgiveness _ 
and God’s cf. Ecclus 279°; Philo (Mang.) _ 


The name given to the - 


ii, 670; Yoma, 23a. ' me 


7. use not vain repetitions. 


countries. Its first part is the Aramaic 


batel (empty), often used in the Talmud 
for idle, empty words, in contrast to the — 
' words of the Torah (cf. 12 %8). 


is preserved in the Sin. Syr. translation. 


‘Thus. the word will not refer to,‘ vain 


repetitions ’ of the same prayer, but ‘to 


that use of meaningless words asa charm, 


Oe ; bee 3 
Vis ' F 7d Dak 
7 Ea, 


Thissense 


The origin, 
_ of the Greek word employed is uncertain. — 
It is probably a hybrid word such as often 
arises in the common speech of bilingual 


debts towards Him. 
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heathenism, as our Lord must have ob- 
served. This, and the condemnation of 
the materialism of their aim in life in *?, 
are the only reproaches that our Lord 
directed against the Gentiles. 

9-13. Much has been written on the 
Lord’s Prayer and its.OT, and later Jewish, 
background as- regards both phrasing 
and thought (cf. Chase, The Lord’s Prayer 
in the Early Church). The Kingdom that 
the Lord is proclaiming is in view through- 
out; and the\recompense of which the 
Lord speaks (4: ® 18) will be bestowed when 
it comes. 

g. The address ‘ Our Father ’ is, accord- 
ing to Jewish usage, proper even in a 
man’s private prayer, ‘for even when 
alone he must unite himself with the 
community’ (Ber., 30a). Many Jewish 
prayers begin with ‘Our Father, Our 
King’; and the phrase ‘which art in 
heaven,’ absent in Luke, is also often 
used. It is-important to notice that 
‘the hallowing of the Name’ is, in 
Jewish thought, always connected with 
martyrdom. 

to. Thy kingdom come—may God’s 
tule fully enter into the hearts of men. 
Thy will be done is not a prayer of resig- 


’ nation, but one for the full accomplish- 


ment of the divine purpose, as in 26 42. 
The words as in heaven, so on earth belong 


_ to the three preceding clauses (cf. Burney, 


The Poetry of our Lord). ~The Kaddish 
prayer ends with ‘May He who maketh 
peace in His heights make peace for us 
and for all Israel.’ 

11. The difficult Greek word translated 
‘daily’ is so uncertain that it can be 
taken to mean either ‘ give us the bread 
we need for to-day,’ or ‘ give us to-day 
the bread we need for to-morrow.’ Cf. 
Mechilta: ‘The man who has enough to 
eat to-day and asks ‘What shall I eat 
to-morrow ?’’ belongs to those of little 
faith.’ These are the words of Rabbi 
Eleazar of Modin, who deduces this from 
Ex 164; but Rabbi Joshua derives from 
the same verse the opposite meaning, viz. 
that a man should think of to-morrow. 

12. And forgive us our debts. 
Aramaic word for ‘debt’ is used in 
Targum and in the Talmud for ‘sin’: 
Luke has “sins.” The meaning is that 
only in so far as we cancel the debts of 
others towards us will God cancel our 
There is no direct 
aL parallel to this, but cf. Ecclus 
28429: : 

13. That bring us not into temptation 
and deliver us from evil are closely con- 


nected is very probable; for ‘ temptation ’— 
may refer to the ‘ woes’ of the Messiah,’ 
: (142 


\ 


The. 


— 


the moral and spiritual tribulations 
attendant upon the consummation of the - 
Messianic age. Then the disciples will 
be called upon to suffer for the Lord’s 
sake, when they must stand firm and not 
deny Him. According to the current 
Jewish idea, the evil disposition, yetzer 
ha-va‘, is identical with Satan and with 
the Angel of Death; in other words, sin 
and death are personified in the evil one. 
Thus the meaning is ‘ deliver us from evil 
lest we be led into spiritual death.’ The 
prayer is a prayer of humility and self- 
distrust, not of cowardice and selfishness. 
We are not to presume upon our own 
strength. The doxology is missing in 
Luke, and also in the best authorities here. 
Similar doxologies are found in the OT 
(cf. 1 Ch 29, etc.); but whether it was 
actually used by our Lord or added later 
on the OT model is uncertain. 

16-18. Our Lord does not primarily refer 
to the appointed fasts; for otherwise it 
would not be necessary to ‘ appear unto 
men to fast,’ i.e. to go about unwashed 
and unkempt (cf. Taanith, i, 4-7; Yoma, 
viii, 1). 

To 17 there is an interesting parallel 
in Test. of Joseph, iii, 4. The principle 
of our Lord’s teaching applies to all 
suffering, voluntary or involuntary. We 
are to be cheerful and make light of it, 
not seek the admiration of others for our 
fortitude. 

19-34. Heroism in relation to oneself 
(cf. Lk rx 84-86, y2 22-34 1618), The deceit- 
fulness of riches and the care of this world. 

The connexion of this .section with 
the preceding one is at first sight not 
clear. It consists of two parts closely 
united, the warning against the accumu- 
lation of worldly possessions and that 
against anxiety. The Lord’s great de- 
sire is that we should be unworldly and 
single-hearted (#45); the presence of the 
divine light within depends upon our 
being so. But why is the single heart so 
difficult ? Because, desiring. to lay up 
earthly treasure, we try to serve two 
masters (74). And why do we desire to 
lay up earthly treasure? Because we | 
are anxious about the future. Thus the 
Lord sees that it is upon the banishment 
of anxiety that the possession of the single 
heart ultimately depends, and so chiefly 
sets Himself to banish that. Whether 
this section originally belonged to the 
sermon, or Matthew collected and in- 
serted logia which originally had other con- 
nexions, cannot be stated with certainty; — 
but the purpose of the evangelist in in- 


serting it here isclear. Itisapartofthe 


heroism expected of the ‘sons of the — 
yy Oe * 


Sty 


- value is farless. — 
- existence is much shorter. 


.* 


own individual beauty and value. 
much more has each eae Christian 


os in God’s eyes! - 
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Kingdom’ that they should not set their 
hearts upon the accumulation of earthly 
possessions or be anxious about the neces- 
saries of life; for ‘the care of the world, 
and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the 
word ’ (13 33). 

19. for yourselves. It is selfish hoard 
ing that is forbidden (contrast 2 Cor 12 }4), 
The word translated ‘ rust’ means rather 
‘devouring by vermin.’ Wealth in the 
East consists chiefly in jewels, garments, 
and produce. 

21. The heart follows the treasure. 
The heart cannot be in heaven if the 
treasure is here. In the psychology of 
the Bible the heart includés the intellect 
as well as the emotions. Both our 
thoughts and our love follow our treasure. 

22. single. The word thus translated 
may mean ‘liberal’ (cf. Rom 128), but 
the wider meaning is better here. 

24. Throughout the verse what is said 
of God comes before what is said of 
mammon. There are two possibilities: 
(i) We may love money, and then we 
necessarily hate God. His demands upon 
us continually interfere with our ways 
of making and of hoarding money. 
(ii) We may resolutely hold to God, and 
then we necessarily despise money. We 
do not hate it, but we regard it as a ‘ very 
little thing’ (cf. Lk 16 1° ff.). 

25. Therefore: because the love of 
money arises chiefly from anxiety. Two 
points should be carefully noticed: 
(i) There is no contrast between soul and 
body. The ‘life’ in question is merely 
that of the body. This life is more 
precious than the food which sustains it, 
as the body is more precious than its 
clothing. fii) Anxiety is forbidden, not 
because the body and its life do not matter, 
but because anxiety is both useless (27) 
and for the disciples unnecessary. 

26. Our Lord’s argument is @ fortiori. 


The birds and flowers differ from us in~ 


three ways: (i) They make far less pro- 
vision for the future. (ii) Their intrinsic 
(iii) The duration of their 
If then God 
cares for them as He does, how much more 
will He care for His believing children ? 


Our Lord displays an appreciation of 


natural beauty without parallel elsewhere 


in the Bible, but there is not the slightest 


suggestion that we ought to imitate the 
birds and flowers. 

- 29. one of these. Each flower has its 
“How 


32. after all tiene things. oe heathen 
de one of ceaseless pos eae for so_ 


[ VII. 


many things are necessary; and the 
heathen, who care nothing for God’s will, 


have no claim upon His providence. ‘They 
have every reason for anxiety. 
33. his righteousness. Not in Luke. 


The reference is either to the coming vin- 
dication (cf. note on~5 °) or to the true 
righteousness in the moral sense, as con- 
trasted with the Pharisaic. The two are 
in the closest connexion. 

added unto you: cf. 1 K 3444; 
Roms #8?) Cor g)2%:28; 

34. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. This, absent in Luke, means 
that it is foolish as well as wrong to be 
like the heathen in being anxious about the 
morrow. It is enough to cope with the 
difficulties of to-day; we can leave to 
to-morrow its own. For a Talmudic 
parallel (Sanh., 100b) cf. Allen ad loc. 
There is deep pity for human life in these 
words of the Lord, reflecting as they do 
His own experience. 

On the whole passage see notes on Lk 
12 7% 35) and Levertott, Reflections of a 
Danish Philosopher on the Sermon on the 
Mount (Quest, vol. xvi, No. 1, 1924). 

VII. This chapter appears to consist 
of Jogia which resemble pearls without a 
thread. Its apparent want of connexion 
with the preceding one has caused it to be 
assumed that the sermon, as it stood in Q, 
is now resumed by Matthew at the point 
where he left it_at the end of 5. The 
chapter is full of paradoxes; e.g. ‘ Judge 
not’ is followed by an injunction to dis- 
tinguish between men, lest ‘that which is 
holy ’ be ‘cast to the dogs.’ Probably, 
as is customary in the East, the sermon 
was interrupted by questions from the 
audience, and these verses contain the 
answers of our Lord to some of LNs in- 
terruptions. 

I, 2. Measure for measure, the old 
Jewish saying often found in Midrash and 
Talmud (cf. Sifre to Numbers, 23; Mishna 
Sotah, i, 7), is here used to illustrate the 
truth that a man will be judged by the 
standard which he sets up for the judge- 
ment of others. He who knows this will, 
in view of his own sins and shortcomings, 
show mildness and mercy in his judge- 
ments, if not withhold them altogether 
(cf. Rom 2? ff.). 

3-5. Cf. “Lk 6 42 and ‘note there. 
The illustration of the mote and the beam 


Mt 44 


is occasionally found in’ ‘Rabbinic litera-_ 


ture (cf. Midr. Tehillim on Ps 53). 
6. In this verse by ‘ that which is holy,’ 
meat offered in sacrifice is probably meant. 


| The meat of certain $ac. Liices was con-- 


sumed by the priests (Ex 29 *, etc.), and 


|-to give it to dogs would be extreme: dese+ 
143 
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cration. Cf. the Christian liturgical 
formula, ‘Holy things for holy persons,’ 
and Didache, 9. The swine would be 
unable to appreciate pearls; and, not 
finding them eatable, they would trample 
them in their greedy search for food. 
The first parable presents only the danger 
-of desecration (Holtzmann suggests ‘ ear- 
rings’ instead of ‘holy.’ The word for 
“ear-rings,’ kadasha, is similar in.sound 
to kadosh =holy: cf. Pr 11 ##), while in the 
second both the possession and the pos- 
sessor are endangered. What is holy is 
the precious possession of the sons of the 
Kingdom, to whom these words are ad- 
dressed. They will come into contact 
both with those who will accept the Gospel 
without being able to appreciate its char- 
acter, and with those who will despise 
both the gift and the profferer. They 
should avoid the danger of holy things 
being profaned, as well as the personal 
danger to themselves. In the teaching of 
the Lord faithfulness is one thing, and 
; foolhardiness is another (cf. 10 16-18: 28). 
7-11. In these words our Lord probably 
answered those whom He saw to be in 
despair of ever being able either to attain 
the high standards set forth in the sermon, 
or to enter the Kingdom. The Kingdom 
. is a prize to be won by prayer and effort 
it of ever-increasing urgency (cf. Lk 13 24-27; 
Jn 6 27-29), 
In Lk 11°48 this section follows the 
parable of the friend at midnight and the 
_ Lord’s Prayer. It is not improbable that 


Ae Matthew found these sayings in the order 

| in which he has given them. 

2 OR _ 10, According to the better reading, ask 
ke also for a fish. The child asks for one 


thing after another. The earthly father 


is too often irritated by this, but the 
_. © heavenly Father is not. He goes on 
giving the true blessings asked, not disap- 
ee pointing substitutes which resemble them. 


cae 16. being evil; better unkind. The 
kind heart of the Lord had noticed that, 
unlike God, we do not find generosity 
easy. (¢f:\2-Cor9 7°; :Phil 42°; Jas.n 9). 
; r 12-29. CE Lk 6 31- SEES 23, 24 6 43, 44, 46: 
PLR Orta? Here we find a short 
summing up of the whole sermon in a 
__ kind of Pilgrim’s Progress. ‘Therefore’ 
opens this résumé. ‘Do as you would be 
done by’ is the sum for the Law and 
the prophets. Then walk not along the 
broad way, but along the narrow way of 
_ the few, who follow this apparently im- 
possible standard. False prophets will 
ry to lead you astray. Judge them by 
eit fruit. Even to the very gates of the 
dom lags some come who. will not abe 


hs 


ots 
Set. alin a ee 
ei ee a fet) 

ft ha 2 : 
iw Wer Dy 


ject et 13 18° 18,21. 28; 


applied to. prophets has in L 


_ Jewish Christians for whom ‘Matt 
‘writes, by reason, of 


Pe eye 
See coke ke 


Pi Me 
re Pate 


He who hears these sayings and practises 
them is as a man who builds on rock; 
while he who hears and disregards builds 
on sand. ( 

12. Cf. Tob 4}, the nearest OT parallel. 
It is characteristic of the Lord to give to 
the precept a positive, and not a merely 
negative, form. But, as He says, in sub- 
stance it is not new. 

13,: 140 Civ Dt,302%% -Jero2t face tast 
Abrah., to f.; and the early part of the 
Didache. But our Lord probably speaks 
from His present experience. The narrow 
gate is that of acceptance of His message 
and attachment to His person; only by 
entering it can the approaching judgement 
be escaped. Already it is clear that the 
nation as a whole is rejecting Him. For 
the doctrine of the two ways cf..Seeberg, 
Der Katechtsmus der Urchristenheit. 

15. The false prophet is not the fantastic 
dreamer, but the prophet the falsity of 
whose teaching arises from the evil which 
prevents him from hearing the voice of 
God. It is ever his characteristic that he 
preaches smooth things, and denies the 
truth ‘expressed ..in ..74-,14 (cf. Jer 142% 


231817; Mic214). For ‘sheep’s cloth- 
ing’ cf. Zech134, and for, ‘ravening 
wolves’ ~Ezek 2227; Jn1012; ‘Ac 202 


(perhaps a reference to our Lord’s caustic 
antithesis here). The false prophet seeks 
ever his own advantage, and ‘ devours’ 
the flock. Cf. Ezek 34 (a chapter which 
frequently lies behind the Lord’s lan. 
guage); Lk 2047; 2 Cor 11 2°. Even here 
our Lord may have the Pharisaic teachers 
in mind. , 

16. The false prophet is arrogant, un- 
sympathetic, unapproachable (cf. again 
2 Cor 11°; Gal 41’). It is precisely be- 
cause the Lord.has ‘ words of grace’ (Lk. 
4 *), and is neither a thistle nor a thorn- 
bush, that He calls men away from the — 
Pharisees to Himself (11 788°). Often the 


‘man who claims to speak in God’s name 


brings a message whose truth we cannot 
immediately test; we must judge by his | 
character and conduct. For other tests — 
1 Jn 47%; but the , 
Lord’s is the simplest and best. Te 
I9. Repeated from; cy BREADS mis- 
takenly. 
2k. There Elonta be no fresh paragraph 
here. Our Lord warns His hearers that 
there will be false prophets and miracle- 
workers among Christians. themselves. _ 
As in 1618, the teaching here speci lly , a 


much wider reference (cf. Lk 6 48-45 


their religs io 
lodge were ‘far more di 
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teachers of others than the Gentile con- 
verts (cf. Rom 21% 20; Jas 31). The Cor- 
inthians were in this exceptional (1 Cor 
146), Thus Matthew’s version of our 
Lord’s teaching is probably here more 
accurate than Luke’s. This is borne out 
by the title of ‘ Lord ’ here given to Jesus. 
It is quite natural to put it into the mouth 
of those who see the Lord on His judge- 
ment throne; but not so natural as it 
appears in Lk 6%, since it does not seem 
to have been commonly employed by the 
disciples during our Lord’s earthly life. 
The entrance into the Kingdom to which 
our Lord here refers is, as the context 
shows, entrance into the final Kingdom 
which will follow the judgement. . The 
Kingdom of heaven is for those who obey 
the Father of heaven. 

22. in that day: Dies ire dies illa (cf. 
Mal 3 17; En 45%). It is always easy for 
those who seem to themselves to possess 
spiritual power to rest upon it as a sign of 
their acceptance with God; but it is hard 
to say what powers are truly supernatural. 
Holiness is a far better test of union with 
God. 

23. The knowledge here spoken of is 
probably the knowledge involved in the 
divine approval (cf. Ex 3317; Jer 15; 
Nah 17; 1Cor8%). The last words of 
the verse suggest that our Lord saw His 
own experience foreshadowed in Ps 6. 
After His Passion and glorification He 

- will be the minister of the divine judge- 
ment. ; 
24. Prudence is with the Lord one of the 
cardinal virtues. 

27. The ruin of asoulisa great tragedy. 

28. the multitudes were astonished. 

, Not only did Jesus proclaim Himself the 

_ judge at the great assize, but His claim 
to authority found an echo in their own 
consciousness. It was ‘numinous,’ a 
revelation of God. The word used for 
‘ authority ’ is probably a translation of 
the Hebrew Geburah, which in Rabbinic 
literature is a substitute for the divine 
‘name. Cf. the phrase ‘the Decalogue 
was given by the mouth of Geburah,’ 
i.e. directly by God (cf. 5 2% 8). This is 
more probable than Reitzenstein’s far- 
fetched derivation of the word from the 
‘terminology of the hermetic mystery- 
religions (cf. Poimandres, i, 13, 14). 


The prophetic lesson which was read | 


in connexion with Dt 11 *¢ f. (blessing and 
curses) and Dt 13+ (false prophets) was 
Ezek 1345, which deals (+) with false 
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1-17. Examples of our Lord’s 


4 prophets and is followed by a similar 


activity. a 


In the short summary (4 *3) the evan- 
gelist refers to the healing as well as to 
the teaching of Jesus. Having given a 
specimen of the teaching, he now selects 
some of the healing-miracles, omitting that 
of the demoniac (Mk 1 8-88; Lk 4 38-37), 
since other opportunities will arise for 
describing such: cases | (cf..8 2834, 12 22, 
Epis oe Lhe) theese xatnples) jin 
this group are (i) of leprosy in a Jew who 
was unclean from his condition; (ii) of the 
palsy (15) in a Gentile who was by the 
Jews considered impure; and (iii) of fever 
in a relative of a disciple. That Matthew, 
whose purpose was, we suggest, to relate 
the narratives in connexion with the 
Deuteronomic and corresponding lessons, 
found the incidents in this order in the 
Logia is probable. Dt 28118 follows the 
exposition of the commandments with 
curses upon those who fail to keep them: 
the exposition of the New Torah is followed 
by blessed acts of mercy. The first re- 
deemer threatens dreadful diseases of the 
skin and fever; the last Redeemer heals 
these sicknesses. The Haphtara for the 
Deuteronomic passage is Is 57, containing 
(19) the words ‘ Peace, peace, to him that 
is far offand to him that is near . . . and 
I will heal him.’ This probably accounts 
for the order of the incidents—first, ‘ him 
that is far off,’ the centurion’s servant, 
and secondly, ‘ him that is near,’ Peter’s 
wife’s mother. 

1-4. The healing of the leper (Mk 1 445 
Utes) Chi ack 542-18), 

Luke, following the Marcan order, 
places this miracle much earlier. | 

2. worshipped him. The act of prostra- 
tion is frequently used in the East (cf. 18 *°), 


and does not involve ‘ worship’ in the a 


strict sense of the term. But itis noticeable 


that our Lord, unlike His servants, does not 


refuse it (cf. Ac 10 25 26; Rev 19 1%, etc.). 


3. touched him: contrast 2K 51%, _ 


Our Lord does not shrink from ceremonial 
uncleanness. 


4. shew thyself to the priest : cf. Lev 14. 


‘The leper was as such separated from the 


people of God, and needed to be formally 
restored, The Levitical ceremonies were 


for atonement, cleansing, consecration, 


and restoration to the community. With- 


| out the priestly action the blessing would : 


have been incomplete... _ act 
5-13. The healing of the centurion’s 


servant (Lk 732%and note: cf. Lk 13 *f., _ i 


and Jn 4 4%). 


His volitional activity is _ 
_very clear in this miracle, 


Notice both the different setting, and rae me 


| the fuller characterization of the centurion 
/ there given (2%). Matthew character-_ 
istically omits details which he. thinks — 
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unnecessary. In the sources the centurion 
section was probably found in connexion 
with the sermon. The centurion was a 
non-commissioned officer in the service of 
Herod Antipas. Probably he was a native 
of Palestine who spoke Aramaic and knew 
the Jewish prejudice against ‘ entering in’ 
with a Gentile. In Luke he is too modest 
to appear in person. 

7. Our Lord’s words are probably to be 
taken interrogatively. 

8-9. He had such a comprehension of 
the supernatural power, healing sympathy, 
and love of Jesus as to believe that He 
could bring His power into action as easily 
as he himself could govern the movements 
of his subordinates. Moreover, he 
seems also to recognize that just as his 
own authority over others rests upon his 
loyalty to his superiors, so the power of 
Jesus depends upon His perfect obedience 
to the Father. 

10. In Israel, the people of faith and 
hope, Jesus found no such recognition of 
the power of God working through Him 
as that which He found in this Gentile. 
He exhibited the faith characteristic of 
the true spiritual Israel. In 15 71-28 it is 
again a Gentile who believes that the Lord 
can heal without personal contact with 
the.sufferer. 

II, 12. The eschatological passage here 
introduced by Matthew is probably a 
genuine logion of our Lord, the style being 
reminiscent of Is 65 1%14. That chapter 
begins with the contrast between Israel 
and the Gentiles. In the traditional 
Jewish interpretation, + refers to the 
Gentiles, and * to Israel (cf. LXX and 
Rom 10 2% 21, 9 2), Our Lord casts a 
prophetic glance into the future when it 
would often happen that Jews would be 
put to’ shame by Gentiles. 
Gentile, living in the ‘land of Israel,’ 
brings into His mind a vision~of the 
numberless pagans who, like this centtrion, 
will come to believe His power and, enter- 


_ ing the Kingdom, participate in the Mes- 
‘sianic feast with His people. 


To His 
people belong the saints of all times. At 
their head are the patriarchs of Israel, 
who to God are not dead (22%). The 
‘sons,’ the natural heirs, of the Messianic 


Kingdom shall, through their unbelief, be — 


cast into ‘ the outer darkness,’ the punish- 
ment awaiting sinners (Ps. Sol. 14 8, 15 1; 
2 Esd'7 8): 
Matthew (cf. 22 18, 25 3°), 


without. ' 


14, 15. The healing of Peter’s wife’s | 
_ mother (Mk 1 281; Lk 4 38 89), 


) 


This one. 


| ship (Lk 9 57-60), 
“The outer darkness’ is an _ 
eschatological expression found only in | 
The brightness | 
of the feast is contrasted with the darkness | 


146 


Since Matthew intends merely to give 
éxamples of Jesus’ healing activities, he 
omits details, and gives a shorter account 
than either Mark or Luke. Jesus re- 
verses the curse of Dt 28 ®* (fever); and 
the incident is aptly put after the healing 
of the centurion’s servant to correspond 
with Is 57 1°21, the probable Haphtara to 
the chapter of ‘curses’ in Deuteronomy. 

16-17. The healing of the sick at even 
(Mk x 82°39; Lk 4 40, 41), 

The news of the healing gets abroad 
so that even in the house of the disciple 
Jesus has no rest. Since it was Sabbath, 
it was when ‘even was come,’ i.e. when 
Sabbath was ended, that the people came 
thronging. They brought ‘many’ and 
He healed ‘all’ (cf. Luke). Mark has 
they brought ‘ all’ and He healed ‘ many.’ 
But no difference of view as to what took 
place is likely to be implied in such varia- 
tions. The Lord’s power was always 
present to heal, but not always the faith 
necessary to obtain the healing. The 
demoniacs are specially mentioned because 
of the excitement of the morning over the 
cure of one (Mk 1 2%-7), 


17. This verse refers to the whole 


section. Cf.Is 534 (quoted from the 
original, and not from the free LXX 
trans.), which our evangelist regards as 
fulfilled in the healing activity of Jesus. 
He Himself ‘ bore’ (both by sympathetic 
feeling with the sufferers and by healing 
them) their sicknesses, and carried their 
diseases. For a similar application of this 


verse in later Rabbinic cf. Dalman, Dey - 


leidende Messias nach der Lehre dey 
Synagoge (1877), t1-15; Levertoff, Die 
vel. Denkw. dey Hassidim, 158 f. The 
application of the essential features of the 
servant of Jehovah in Deutero-Isaiah to 
our Lord was common to the Apostolic 
Church (cf. Mt 12 151; Lk 22 87;. Jn 12 38; 
Ae BSG Sig D2 2H: Chralséie Congitda, 
and was based upon our Lord’s own 
teaching (Lk 4 1774), 

18-IX. 34. The wanderings of the 
Teacher and Healer. . 

In these sections Matthew gives briefly 
a few examples of the busy life of our 
Lord. In Mark the crossing of the lake 
follows the second stay at Capernaum, 
not the first, as here (cf. Mk 4 35), | 

VIII. 18-22. Two aspirants to disciple- 
Luke seems plainly to 
be right in placing this section at the time 
of our Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem; 
for (i) our Lord was not homeless in the 
early stage of His ministry, but had a 


of the later situation. 


| house at Capernaum; (ii) the apparent - 
harshness of ® corresponds to the urgency 


here in his series of miracles. 
whether a Haphtara or not, was probably 
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The scribe, addressing the Lord as 
Rabbi, offers to accompany Him on His 
journeys as a disciple. Jesus does not 
repel him, but invites him to count the 
cost (cf. Dt207*). The claim to a 
settled home is always inconsistent with 
discipleship. The Spirit of God, like the 
pillar of cloud in the wilderness, must 
always be our guide as to when to stay 
where we are and when to move elsewhere. 
The other aspirant evidently belonged to 
that larger circle of disciples who with 
more or less constancy accompanied our 
Lord in His wanderings. We do not find 


_ here a case (cf. 10 588) of a choice between 


love to Jesus and love to relatives who are 
the enemies of Jesus, ora collision between 
duty towards the Master and duty towards 
a dead parent. Other relatives, not.dis- 
ciples of Jesus, could perform the funeral 
rites. In the figurative sense such per- 
sons are dead, while the disciple under 
the vivifying influence of the Master has 
become alive. Had he properly valued 
the blessing of fellowship with Jesus, he 
would have preferred to leave such duties 
to others rather than to leave Jesus even 
for a short time. The proverbial saying 
is probably based on Dt 33%. It is, how- 
ever, possible that the father was not yet 
dead, and that the disciple asked to 
remain with him till his life was ended. 
For the title ‘Son of Man,’ used here 
for the first time, see notes on Mk 2 ?°. 
Since in Aramaic ‘Son of Man’ means 
simply ‘man,’ both the description of 
Moses in the OT as ‘the man Moses’ 
and ‘the man of God,’ and the contem- 
porary Jewish estimate of him (cf. also Dt 
347°), may throw some light upon this 
enigmatic. title. Is53 was applied to 
Moses by some Jewish circles. In Midr. 
to. Dt 33 it is said of Moses that “from the 


~’ middle down he was human, while from 


the middle up he was divine,’ because he 
was called the ‘ man of God,’ i.e. Man-God: 
It is not therefore improbable that our 
Lord, being cognizant of these ideas, ex- 
pressed in this title both His humanity 
and His unique relationship to God, His 
suffering as well as His exaltation. By 
some groups among the Jews the Messiah 
was expected to be a reincarnation of 
Moses (cf. En 90 °f.; Ovac. Syb., v). For 
the Se apposition of Moses and Jesus cf. 


Jn5 


Matthew should have placed this section 
But Is 65, 


the motif of Mt 842, and it contains 
words referring to ‘ death ’ (Is 65 1 29); 
paennes in Bbersies fashion the section con- 


ao says that it is not easy to see why 
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cerning the two aspirants is put here, for 
our Lord says ‘ Let the dead bury their 
dead.’ In Halakic as well as Haggadic 
terminology. this method of artificially 
grouping together incidents suggested by 
sentences or words found in the Scripture 
lesson is called semukim (in earlier termino- 
logy hekesh: cf. Hillel in Tos. Pesahim, iv, 
162, Luck ed.). It would also explain 
Matthew’s arrangement of the narratives 
in 8 8-9 6. It was probably customary 
to relate these incidents in connexion 
with the prophetic lessons from Deutero- 
Isaiah. Is 511° and 631218 possibly 
suggested the ‘stilling of the storm,’ 
65 4 the cure of the demoniacs, 557 the 
healing of the paralytic (forgiveness of sin: 
cf. also 517), and 54° the healing of the 
woman with an issue. Is 58 5 supplied 
the keynote for the narrative concerning 
fasting and our Lord’s presentation of 
Himself as the Messianic Bridegroom. 

23-IX. 34. A series of narratives found 
together in the three Synoptics (cf. Mk 
4 35_5 48- 1k 8 22-55), 

VIII. 23-27. The Tempest on the Lake 
(cf. Mk 4%? f. and the notes there; Lk 
68 f.). Some of the peculiarities of 
Matthew’s presentation are due to an 
abbreviation of Mark’s narrative. He 
has ‘upheaval’ (the word elsewhere in 
the NT means ‘earthquake ’) instead of 
“a great storm.’ (On sudden squalls on 
the Sea of Galilee see Dalman, Ovte und 
Wege Jesu, 182); he omits words which 
are unfavourable to the disciples (cf. Mk 
4 5% 40) he attributes the exclamation and 
the fear (changed soon to ‘ marvel’) to 
‘the men,’ perhaps the boat’s crew, of 
whom no mention has been made before. 

24. Christian thought has seen in the 
ship the symbol of the Church. The sleep 
of the Lord is not only the sleep of ex- 
haustion but the sleep of trust in God. 

26. Our Lord seems to grant the miracle 
unwillingly; the disciples should not have 
needed it. Miracles are for the world; the 
Lord and those closely associated with 
Him may rely upon the Father’s care (cf. 

3.4 6 33, and Latham, Pastor Pastorum, 


v). The rebuke of the winds and the sea . 


does not suggest a personification of them, 
as though they were evil spirits, but is 


probably an allusion to Is 51 th (elas 


106 ®; Nah 1‘). 

27. “It is the Lord’s. action rather than 
His words which raises the question of 
His Person. He does what God does (Ps 
89 9; 107 23-30), 

28-34. The Gadarene demoniacs (Mik 
5 1-20; Lk 8 26-39), 

For the three different place-names, the - 
moral implications of the destruction of | 


id 


VIII. | 
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the swine, and other difficulties, see notes 
on Mark. Peculiar to Matthew are the 
words ‘ before the time,’ i.e. ‘ before the 
last judgement,’ and the mention of’ two 
demoniacs (cf. Mt 20 °°), 

29g; Jig tr "5. Mk 44s. Jn 24. the 
phrase protests against a connexion or a 
claim which another is seeking to estab- 
lish. For’ the coming judgement of the 
demons cf. Eth. En15 1%. The demons, 
being bodiless, cling to the means of 
activity open to them, and desire the 
position of ‘ controls.’ 

32. Go. Our Lord is the Saviour of 
men. He is: not at present concerned 
with cosmic redemption, though one day 
He will be (cf. Rom 8° ff.), The re- 
demption of the universe must wait for 
that of men. 

34. Itis not only the owners of the swine 
who desire the Lord’s departure (cf. Lk 
58). The divine suddenly revealed is 
mysterium tremendum, even more than 
mystertum fascinans. 

1X. 1-8. The healing of the paralytic at 
Capernaum (Mk 211?; Lk 5 178), 

Here also Matthew abbreviates the 
Marcan account, omitting the picturesque 
details. The unique designation ‘ his 
own city’ (cf. 85,174) for Capernaum 
is used in contrast to 8 ?& 34, Capernaum 
to our Lord, like Antioch to St. Paul, was 
the centre from which He departed, and 
to which He returned. Immediately on 
Hisarrival they brought to Him a paralytic 
“lying on a bed.’ Since Matthew omits 
the details, the reader has to guess at 
what led Jesus to see faith in the bearers. 
The thoughts of the scribes were mirrored 
in their looks and gestures; and the ‘ evil’ 
is the blasphemy which they impute to 
Him. x 

6. Two points must be observed for 


_ the understanding of our Lord’s words: 
(1) Sin and suffering are regarded: as 


closely connected; (2) the coming of the 


Kingdom, which the Lord proclaims, is to 
' banish both. The Lord’sthealing miracles 
are the signs of the Kingdom, the first 


drops of the coming torrent of blessing. 
If He brings the blessings of the Kingdom 
for the body, He can bring them for the 


~ soul also. 


8. glorified God, which had given such 
power unto men. The title ‘Son of Man’ 


did not suggest to them the Messianic 
claims of Jesus; but they felt exalted as 


men by the experience that God’s acts 
of forgiving and healing had become 


_ possible for man. Their manhood was 

uplifted in the Son of Man, who removed. 
in the name of God the 
well as physical disease. Pheer 
Tipe sa bie in BERG 


guilt of sin as 


9-13. The call of Matthew. Jesus eats 
with publicans (Mk 2 !447 and notes there; 
Lk 5 27-32), 

Mark has ‘ Levi and son of Alphzus,’ 
and Luke ‘a publican named Levi’; 
Matthew and Levi are clearly to be identi- 
fied. It was not uncommon, especially in 
Galilee (Tos. Gittin, vi), to have several 
names; and the name in this case may 
possibly have been Matthew Levi, or 
Matthew the Levite. Clem. Alex., how- 
ever (Strom., IV, ix, 73) and other writers 
distinguish between Levi and Matthew. 

9. Our Lord’s method is noticeable. In 
order to touch a difficult class, He com- 
pletely gains an important member of it, 
and so gets into touch with the rest. At 
the north end of the lake was the border 
custom-house for the dominions of Antipas 
and Philip. 

10. in the house. It is not clear in 
Matthew whether the house is our Lord’s 
or Matthew’s. Perhaps our Lord wel- 
comed the publicans to His own. By 
‘sinners’ is not necessarily meant open 
evil-livers, but those who did not rightly 
observe the Law The publicans e.g. 
could not observe the Sabbath. Our Lord 
seems to have recognized that men became 
tax-collectors because they were broken 
men who could find no other means of 
support (Lk 15 14: 15), 

11. The critics complain to the disciples 
of the Lord, as they complain to the Lord 
of the disciples (#4), instead of making 
their complaints directly. 

13. The quotation from Hos 6 ® is found 
only hereand in1t2’. The formula‘ come 
go ye and learn’ is Rabbinic. It is the 
practical love of God and man which 
brings sanctity, not aloofness from the 
ungodly. The Pharisees, whom our Lord 
ironically characterizes as ‘ whole,’ are in 
truth not so; for they lack the essentials of 
true piety. The Lucan addition ‘to re- 
pentance’ found here also in some MSS. 
narrows the Lord’s meaning. His call 
was primarily to the Kingdom; repentance 
was but a necessary preliminary. 

14-17. The question of fasting (see Mk 
21820 and notes there; Lk 5 33-*9). Who 
were the questioners ?. Though Mark and 
Luke are ambiguous, they are here defi- 
nitely said to be disciples of the Baptist; 
and our Lord’s answer probably suggests 
a rebuke to the disciples of the ‘ friend 
of the bridegroom ’ (cf. Jn 3 **), 


_ 15. Fasting is an expression of sorrow; 
| it has no reality unless the sorrow is 
present. and craves expression. Our. 


Lord’s words here are His first reference 


es 


in the Synoptic Gospels to the Passion, 


\ s 


_ but it-is a veiled reference, as are allthat — 
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precede the confession of His Messiahship 
at Cesarea Philippi. In the Lord and 
His disciples the Kingdom is in a true 
sense already beginning; the disciples are 
the groomsmen of the Messianic bride- 
groom, ready to go with Him to claim 
Israel His bride. But suddenly the bride- 
groom will be mysteriously removed, and 
the anticipated feast turn to mourning 
(cf. Lk 17 **). The fasting of the Phari- 
sees was the fasting of law; it was per- 
formed in fulfilment of a positive com- 
mand. The fasting of the Baptist’s 
disciples was the fasting of repentance; 
it was an expression of sorrow for sin. 
Christian fasting at its highest is an ex- 
pression of sorrow for the Passion of the 
Lord and for our present separation from 
Him. In Scripture the purpose of fasting 
is to give power to the prayer which 
‘accompanies it. The thought of it as a 
help to the discipline of the body hardly 
appears in Scripture (cf. Col 2 8). 
_ 16,17. The main thought of these verses 
is clear, but the exact points of the com- 
parisons a little obscure. Is the Lord 
defending the disciples of John who adhere 
to the old ways, or defending His own 
disciples for breaking with them ? Prob- 
ably the original occasion of the sayings 
islost. The metaphor of the garment is 
according to OT usage applied to the 
righteousness of the people of God. 
Threadbare as the Pharisaic righteousness 
' may be, it is useless to put Christian 
patches upon it. The metaphor of the 
bottle is found in Job 32 1?, and is applied 
to a man full of a message which he has 
_to deliver. Neither the Pharisees nor the 
disciples of John were suited to be heralds 
of the Kingdom that the Lord proclaimed. 
On all this the history of the Apostolic age 
is the best commentary. The attempt 
of the Jewish Christians to patch the 
Pharisaic righteousness was completely 
_ unsuccessful; the Law passed away, and 
the Spirit took its place as the creator of 
the Christian character (Gal 5%). The 
- Pharisaic Christians, so far from becoming 
the evangelists of the world, were the great 
hinderers of St. Paul’s activity. 
' 18-26.: The raising of the ruler’s 
daughter, and the healing of the woman 
with an issue (Mk 5 43; Lk 8 4055), For 
the stylistic differences between the 
Synoptic renderings of this narrative and 
for the story itself see notes on Mark. 
27-34. The healing of two blind men 
and of a dumb demoniac. These two 
sections are peculiar to Matthew: the first 
looks like a doublet of 20 9%, / Bk, 
maya: 


This address may have been the 


ave mercy on us, thou Son of | 
ig adds : tinct. The Gospels record much of the a 
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cause of Jesus’ unresponsive attitude. 
Only on His arrival at His house does He 
enter into their trouble. Their loud ac- 
clamation of Him as Messiah was not such 
an expression of personal faith as had 


' been given by the ruler and by the woman 


with an issue. Not until He receives an 
emphatic affirmative to His testing ques- 
tion does’ He touch their eyes and_ pro- 
nounce to them the fulfilment of their 
desire. 

30. For the charge not to make public , 
his action, since He does not desire fame 
as a mere miracle-worker, cf. 84 and 
I2 16-19 

32-34. At the moment when these left 
the house, a dumb demoniac was brought 
to Him. Thus even in the house and far 
on into the evening those in need of help 
gave Him no rest (cf. 8 1). 

33. Since the act of healing took place 
in ‘ the house,’ the words ‘ and the multi- 
tudes marvelled’ cannot refer to this 
particular cure, but are rather a statement 
of the general impression made by all 
that Jesus had done in and near Caper- 
naum up to this time. The section could 
not have been closed more fitly. 

34. This verse seems out of place, and is 
omitted in ‘ Western ’ and other texts; it 
was, probably added by a copyist from | 
lier 

35-XI. 1. The co-operation of the 
disciples. 

35-X. 1. Introduction to the: mission 
of the Twelve. 

Here we have not only a résumé, which 
almost in the words of 4 ?? summarizes 
the wanderings, teaching and healings of 
Jesus, but also an introduction to a new 
section, the co-operation of the disciples. 
Already we have heard of the calloftwo 
pairs of brothers (418%?) and of Matthew =~ 
(9°); Moreover, the distinct position of — _ 
the Lord’s disciples, and their mission to 
the world, have been made clear in the _ 
Sermon on the Mount (cf. especially - 
52-16), But not until now is their train- 
ing described, or the part which they took 
in the work. The evangelist describes the 
emotion of our Lord in words founded on — 
those spoken on another occasion (cf. Mk 
64), In Rabbinicliterature Mosesiscalled 
‘the faithful shepherd’ (cf. Is63™). It 
is in this task of gathering the scattered 
sheep (15 4,181") that the Lord proves ~ 
Himself to be the promised Shepherd of 
Mic 5 4; Ezek 34 *8, 374, the true King of 
Israel. But He could not, while on earth, ‘ge. 
reach all; and so like Moses in Nutr13®* 27 
needed fellow-workers to aid Him. 

IX. 35. Teaching and preaching are dis : 


rant 


three chief Apostles. 
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Lord’s teaching, but little of His evan- 
gelistic preaching, though cf. Lk 4 1***, 
The latter, as included in the Gospel 
preached by the Apostles, was already 
well known to all Christians. It was in 
these evangelistic tours from Capernaum 
that the Lord obtained first-hand know- 
ledge of the deplorable condition of the 
people. 

36. distressed and scattered: better 
harassed and prostvate—in the modern 
phrase ‘ down and out ’—from lack of true 
guidance. In the OT the shepherd is not 
a symbol of the priest or prophet, but of 
the ruler (Nu 27 1”; 1 K 221”; and above 
all Ezek 34). Our Lord thinks of him as 
the sheep-master, to be contrasted with 
the | hireling (Jn 101"). The miserable 
condition of the people was due chiefly to 
the fact that neither Pilate, nor the 
Herodian princes, nor the Sadducean 
high priests, were worthy of the name of 
shepherds; and that even such moral and 
religious guidance as the scribes provided 
was not upon true lines. But human rule 
is at best a poor thing; its forms are ever 


changing, because all are found unsatisfy- 


ing. Our Lord comes to establish the rule 


‘of God. 


37,: 38:3, Fhe Lord shows no pessimism 
about the future of Israel. The Law and 
the prophets have not been in vain, and 
it is a harvest ready to be gathered if the 
needed labour can be provided (cf. Jn 
4%). It is for God, to whom the harvest 
belongs, to provide it. In the OT and 
other Jewish literature, as in 13 °® 9°, the 
thought of the harvest is specially con- 
nected with the judgement (cf. 3 12); but 
our Lord uses traditional language in new 
ways of His own. 

X. 1. It is here taken for granted that 
Jesus had already selected the Twelve 
and bestowed upon them the title of 
Apostles (10); for they are introduced 
without preamble as a defined and recog- 
nized body. See on the other hand Mk 

3f.; Lk6. The Apostles are twelve, 
3 correspond to the tribes of Israel (19 28), 
always in the NT regarded as still existing 
in Palestine and in the Jews of the Dis- 
persion (Mt 4 4416; Lk 2%; Ac 267). The 
NT knows nothing of ‘lost tribes’ pre- 
serving their identity in some place 
Earn: ‘ 

. The names of the Twelve (Mk 


3 1.9. Lk 6 14-16. ifs Act BONE 


Matthew somewhat changes the order 
from that given in Mark. His order 
agrees most closely with Luke’s. In the 
first group of four he puts the brothers in 
pairs, instead of placing Andrew after the 
He might have done 
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both; but that would have involved put- 
ting Peter third, pw nae Matthew would 
not do (‘ first’ in ? means ‘ first and fore- 
most’). In the second group Matthew is 
placed after instead of before Thomas. 
The lists, especially those of Mark and 
Matthew, have many variants. The 
history of the text of the Gospels is, as it 
were, seen in miniature in these passages. 
See Streeter, The Four Gospels, 144, and 
cf. notes on Mk 3 1679, 

5-42. The Discourse to the Twelve. 

In this second long discourse Mat- 
thew again agglomerates sayings of the 
Lord belonging to different periods, prob- 
ably desiring to provide the evangel- 
ists of the Palestinian Church with a kind 
of pastoral handbook, as he has already 
provided the whole body in the Sermon 
on the Mount with a summary of Christian 
duty, the new law of the Kingdom. Thus 
he takes first Mk671!; then adds to it 
other matter, drawn partly if not entirely 


from Q, which belongs to a later stage in - 


the Ministry (cf. Lk 10118), In 17?? he 
draws from the great apocalyptic discourse 
of Mk 13 (°}%), and finally collects various 
sayings of the Lord which possess a special 
meaning for Christian evangelists, though 
they have also a wider application. 

As with the Sermon on the Mount, 
nothing is said concerning the time when 
the charge to the Twelve took place. But 
we gather from 9 *638 that a considerable 
time must have passed before our Lord 
saw the necessity for appointing helpers. 
How little the evangelist intended to give 
here a chronological account can be seen 
from the fact that in contrast to Mk 
6 12. 18, 30 he is silent both about the 
result of the charge and about the return 
of the Apostles. 

5,6. These verses, peculiar to Matthew, 
concentrate for the time upon work 
among Israel. “The way of the Gentiles ’ 
does not refer to missionary journeys into 
distant countries (cf. 23 15), but toattempts 
to preach to Samaritans and to Gentiles 
in the Decapolis, where Jesus Himself 
occasionally went (828). These verses, 
like 51’, warn the disciples not to break 
prematurely the barriers between Israel 
and the Gentiles. Their consciousness 
of the universal significance of the King- 
dom and of their own mission (5 }*f., 
81% 11) as well as their experiences in 
Samaria (Jn 4°") might have induced 
them to work among the Gentiles and the 
Samaritans; but our Lord knew that they 
were not yet ripe for such work. The 


disciples were to keep in mind the words |” 


of 10 °4 with regard to the future develop- 
ments suggested, and not to ahemnb ie 


se 


a 


aad 


- own. 


upon those who had no desire to possess it 
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which the Master had not yet seen fit to 


attempt. 

7, 8. First comes the preaching, which 
is in essence that of the Baptist and of our 
Lord Himself. (3 *, 4.2%: cle Mk 612; Lk 
9g? *); then the healing, which includes 
the raising of the dead (omitted in many 
MSS.: cf. Lk 10°). The words ‘ freely ye 
have received, freely give’ refer to heal- 
ing; they were not to trade with their 
miracle-working power. Cf. Is 554, and 
the Talmudic saying: ‘God says, As I 
(have given you the Torah) for nothing, 
you (must spread it) for nothing’ (j. Ned., 
38c; b. Ned., 37a; Bechoroth, 29a). 

9-10. Cf. note on Mk 6 ® °, where a staff 
is permitted. The outward equipment is 
to be even less than that of the poorest 
traveller. The ‘students of the Law’ 
were accustomed to travel from place to 
place to imbibe the wisdom of famous 
Rabbis, and were given hospitality by the 
people. They usually carried with them 
staves on which to hang their bundle of 
clothing, and in their wallets a little 
money, roasted nuts and parched corn. 
In the cold weather it was usual for them 
to wear two coats as a protection (cf, 
e Comg's*): 

frers. cr. Mic 6304S) Lk to ©). They 
should not accept indiscriminately any 
hospitality offered to them; but, having 
found a worthy host, remain in his house 
until their departure from the place. 
The customary salutation shalom, ‘ peace 
be with you,’ would be no idle greeting, 
but would leave a real blessing in its wake. 
Matthew does not need to explain shalom, 
as Luke does. ‘ Salute’ and ‘ peace’ are 
practically the same both in Hebrew and 
Aramaic. For the style cf. Dt 201°. 
If they proved to be mistaken in the 
worthiness of their hosts, the misplaced 
blessing would ‘ return’ to them in com- 
pensation for any unpleasantness they 


might have experienced (cf. Zech 5 * 4). - 


Both blessings and curses were regarded 
as having an objective existence of their 
The blessing which they had the 
power to impart they were not to force 


(cf. 7%); and any house or city showing 


jack of receptivity and sympathy with 


them and their message they were to 
leave, and to shake off even any dust of 


that house or city which might cling to_ 


their feet. A solemn assurance is given 


to them that the inhospitable city, 


and not they, shall suffer. Sodom and 


Gomorrah (Gen 19 #?; Dt 29 8; Am 47; 


Is 1 *) are often mentioned in the Talmud 


as examples of inhospitality. According 


to Mishna Sanhed., x, 3, the Sodomites 
—_ 7 -s : 5 151 


will have ‘no part in the world to come,’ 
but their resurrection for punishment is 
assured. The authority claimed by our 
Lord is remarkable, It is seen (i) in the 
claim to quarter His messengers upon those 
to whom He sends them. They are not 
to go as begging friars,-but to enquire for 
a host worthy to receive them (cf. Lk 
19°). (ii) His followers are the carriers of 
a blessing so powerful that it must come 
to rest somewhere. (iii) The message is 
not to be ‘taken or left,’ as men think 
well. To refuse is to incur an awful 
responsibility and a terrible punishment. 
The message of the Gospel is never rightly 
delivered unless the responsibility of the 
hearers is brought home to their minds 
(CEAG 7s 5h 44 20 2°), 0 Phe smoderm 
Church here fails deplorably, and fails not 
from excess of charity, but from lack of 
courage and of the sense of mission. 

16-23. Predictions of persecution, Lk 
10 8 places the saying of }* at the beginning 
of the charge to the Seventy. The Lord’s 
teaching here is quite inappropriate to the 
earliest mission of the Apostles (cf. Jn 
1614), and evidently looks forward to 
their work after the Ascension. That the 
majority will treat the Apostles with 
aversion, when they come as ambassadors 
of the Messiah, is taken for granted (cf. 
5f.). Their fellow-Jews will deliver 
them over to the Jewish councils, and they 
will scourge them in their synagogues. 
This was permissible even under the 
tule of the Herods and of Rome (cf. 
234: Ac 223926"; 2 Cor s1 °4; Mishna 
Makkoth, iii, 12). Moreover, they will be 
brought before governors, i.e. Roman 
proconsuls and procurators such - as 
Pilate and Felix, who kept to themselves 
the prerogative of the jus gladii (cf. Jn 
18 31, 19 1°), and before kings for His sake. 
See notes on Lk 1211+ #8, 21 ©, 


16. I send you forth. There is a great’ 
“sense of authority in these words. In 


this, the Lord’s later teaching, His sense 
of the world’s hostility seems to be deeper 
than in 937, Cf. Midr. Rabba on Cant 
214: ‘God saith of the Israelites: To- 
wards me they are sincere as doves, but 
towards the Gentiles they are prudent as 
serpents.’ The RV translation ‘harm- 


less ’ is deplorable; ‘ pure ’ or ‘sincere’ is _ 


probably right. The great weapons in 


dealing with the world are our Lord’s- 


own—wisdom and purity of character. 
Eastern adroitness, though disliked by 


ourselves, is a fine quality which our 
Lord in the Gospel story exhibits at every | 


turn. Itis the rapier that He wields, and 
not the bludgeon. In the conflict with 


the world His followers are to use every — 


‘ 


< 


em a 
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legitimate weapon; there is nothing ad- 
mirable in stupidity, or in ‘ muddling 
through.’ 

17. beware of men. The dexterity of 
the serpent is mainly shown in this: he is 
difficult to catch (cf. 7%). So far from 
our Lord demanding of His followers the 
foolhardy disregard of their lives in doing 
His work, He forbids it. His own skill 
in escaping from His enemies during His 
ministry was remarkable, as was also 
St. Paul’s. In the early centuries this 
part of our Lord’s teaching was often 
forgotten. 

19, 20. Both Matthew and Mark record, 
apart from these verses, hardly any direct 
teaching about -the future gift of the 
Spirit; though, as will be seen in Mt 25, 
the parables presuppose it. But it is 
obvious that, unless our Lord had given 
more teaching upon the subject than any 
of the Synoptists record before the Resur- 
rection, these verses would have been 
unintelligible. 

21. Cf. 3437;; and. for the language 
Mic 7 °. 

23. D, supported by Sin. Syr., Origen, 
and Ephraem, has the following reading: 
‘ But if they persecute you in this city, 
flee into another; and if they persecute 
you in the other, flee into another: for 
verily,’ etc. The saying of the last half 
of the verse is probably a genuine word 
of the Lord (cf. Jn 1618), but it is found 
only here, and we do not know its original 
context. But had the Lord meant, as 
has been strangely suggested, that the 
final consummation would come before 
the end of the Apostles’ tour, we should 

find the verse after 15, and not here. 
' Matthew evidently understood it to mean 
By that the Lord would in some sense ‘ come ’ 
4 before the evangelization to follow the 
_. Ascension was complete (cf. notes on 23. 
84°86), On our Lord’s anticipations of 
chee. pthe end” cfnotes on’ 24: 

«24-33. A further group of sayings on 
persecution. 

These -verses contain injunctions to 
fearlessness; the dreadful prospect of 
_ humiliation, loss, and persecution should 
not fill them with alarm (cf. Lk 649; Jn 
Ce hari *°), since as disciples of ’ the 


71) they can hardly expect better treat- 
the than He Himself has received (see 
'Mk3*). The true nature of His work and 
that of His enemies will be revealed, and 
| ‘i, persecution end with the coming of the 
a ~) Kingdom (cf::5,1%21),) . The disciples must 
not be always merely passive; when the 
“a he 6 


roper time comes they must proclaim’ 
2 SHR Lord’ s teaching upom ‘the /house-tops. 
3 ds 


‘Master’ and servants of ‘the Lord’ (cf.. 


28-33, enforce these thoughts. In Sitfre 
on Nu 5 (cf. Eng. edition, 75) we find a 
parallel to the injunction to fearlessness. 
God said to Moses: ‘ Persuade them (the 
elders) with words first. Say unto them 
words of praise: ‘‘ blessed are ye that ye 
have been chosen,’’ and then say unto 
them words of blame (concerning Israel): 
“know that they (the Israelites) are 
troublesome and tiresome; ye have been 
chosen upon that condition that ye should 
take 1t upon yourselves to be cursed and 
stoned by them.’”’ The condition I made 
with thee (Moses) I make with them also ’ 
(cf. Mt 10 *4), 

24, 25. These or similar words occur also 
in Lk 64°, Jn 13 18, and 15 ®°, but in vary- 
ing senses. Our Lord Himself may have 
applied them differently at different times. 
The same is true of 7° (cf. Mk 4 ?*; Lk 
122 ff.). For the charge brought against 
the Lord in connexion with Beelzebul cf. 
notes on 12 ?? ff, 

27. In the East the house-top is the 
favourite place for gossip and discussion. 

28. him which is able. The reference is 
undoubtedly to God. At the approaching 
judgement the whole man may perish. 
As in similar NT passages, it is the living 
who arte in view; there is no thought either 
of death or of resurrection. 

29-31. Our Lord here speaks of the 
divine knowledge which embraces all 
existence; and the illustrations chosen 
suggest that this knowledge is accom- 
panied by a living and loving interest in 
what is known. But His words do not 
exclude from the world a real element of 
contingency; it is not true that all that 
takes place is equally the act of God. 

32, 33- As in ** the time contemplated 
is the approaching consummation of all 
things (cf. Rev 3°). Our confession of 
Christ is our confession of Him as Christ 
and Lord (Rom 10 ®); His confession of 
us is His recognition of us as members of 
His household (contrast 7 8). 

34-39. The conflict of claims. 

It is the purpose of Jesus to produce 
conflict; He has not come to ‘cast peace’ 
(cf. for the expression Sifre on Nu., 33) 


upon the earth. The message which He_ 


brings to men is a Gospel of that Kingdom 


‘which fulfils the highest Messianic hope; 


the acts which accompany its preaching 
are acts of peace and goodwill; every 
house and city the Apostles should salute 
with ‘ peace ’ (1? f.); to make peace should 
always be their chief aim (5°). But the 
Gospel must. inevitably divide society 


into camps (cf. kc 2,98 55, 4 382 27). for. 
the Lord ‘came to set a man at, variance’ — a 


Gopad only here and | in Anta Diet) 
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with his nearest relations (cf. Dt 33; 
Is 66°). It will not be énough to respect 
truth and righteousness more than the 
wishes of our nearest relatives; we must: 
yield to the claims of Jesus even when 
this means facing the bitterest hatred of 
the nearest and dearest. In the conflict 
of claims His own is supreme; and he who 
would let any other claim soever outweigh 
His is not worthy of Him. A disciple to 
be worthy must voluntarily take up the 
cross on which he is condemned to die, 
and follow the Master who marches in the 
van to the common end. He who under 
the pressure of persecution desires to pre- 
serve his life will lose the true life of the 
soul; while he who joyfully dies will live. 
In the Lord’s martyr-spirit is to be found 
the pattern for the disciple (Lk 9 ?*f.). 
There are five forms in which the Synop- 
tists preserve this paradox (cf. McNeile on 
Matthew, and Streeter, The Four Gospels, 
Ig1). In Ber. R. 65 a Rabbi compares 
Isaac carrying the wood for the sacrifice 
(Gen 22 °) to a condemned man carrying 
his cross. 

34. Cfi.51%. Both the mistakes against 
which the Lord warns us continually recur. 
Our Lord is never the Prince of Peace 
except to those who accept His authority. 
His claims, unless fully accepted, tend, as 
history has shown, to the dissolution both 
of the family and of the State, though 
their acceptance gives to both a unity and 
strength unknown before (cf. 19*%). In 
such sayings as this we must remember 

that the Hebrew mind does not distinguish 
_ between definite purpose and necessary 
' consequence. The purpose of our Lord’s 
coming was, we should say, to establish 
the reign of peace; the sword of division 
was but the necessary consequence of the 
condition of the world (cf. note on-13 }). 
35, 36. An adaptation of Mic7°*. The 
very situation which seemed to Micah so 
deplorable is the situation which our Lord 
will produce. Human society is like a 
broken limb badly set; it must be broken 
again before it can be set rightly. The 
division created in the Jewish people by 
the Apostolic preaching was the first 
example of the truth of the Lord’s words. 
In the East the relation of the daughter-in- 
law to the mother-in-law is much closer 
than among ourselves; even with us relig- 
ious and moral differences often poison it. 
_ . 38, 39. It is the taking up of the Cross 
in response to some God-given call to 
_ which parents so frequently object. They 
do not urge their own claims, if their 
daughter wishes to go to India as the wife 
‘soldier; but, if she wishes to go as a 
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Crucifixion was a spectacle only too 
familiar in Palestine, and these words 
may have been spoken at any time during 
our Lord’s ministry (cf. 16°45 and Jn 
12 *°, where the Lord may apply the same 
principle to Himself). 

40-42, The dignity~ of the Lord’s 
servants, and the reward of those who 
welcome them (cf. 4445, 25 #146). Cf.’ also 
for the thought of representation Lk 10 1; 
Jn 13 7°, etc.; 42 is drawn from Mk g *!. 

40, 41. In the eyes of God the value of 
the Apostles is great. They are repre- 
sentatives of the Lord, as He is of the 
Father; they are prophets (?°) and right- 


“eous men, showing forth (51°) the true 


righteousness of the Kingdom. Thus the 
attitude of men towards them will reveal 
their attitude to Christ and to God, to 
the word of God and the character of God. 
‘In the name of’ means ‘in the capacity 
of.’ For the reward to be gained the 
welcome must not be due either to the 
natural kindliness of the welcomer, or to 
the natural attractiveness of the servant of 
Christ. The Lord’s teaching rests in part 
upon the ordinary rights of a representa- 
tive; an ambassador must be honoured as 
the king whom he represents. ._But far 
deeper thoughts enter in. The Lord 
represents the Father because in Him the 
Father Himself comes (Jn 14%"). Simi- 
larly the Apostles represent Christ, be- 
cause they bring Christ (Jn 154; 2 Cor 
13% 4). Matthew, as we have seen, has 
the needs of the Apostles and evangelists 
of the Church everywhere in view; but the 
principles which our Lord’s teaching in- 
volves apply to all Christians in their 
measure. 

42. Cf. Is 60 ?? and the great parable of 
25 91-46, especially 4°. 

XI. 1-XIV. 12. Difficulties and en- 
couragements. 

XI. The failure 
ministry. 


of the Galilean 


1. This verse is a mere formula of 


transition to another section (cf. 7 8), 


2-19. Jesus and the Baptist (cf.Lk — 


18-23), 

2. in the prison: cf. 4%, 14°12. The 
imprisonment seems to have resembled 
that described in Ac 24 7%. 
himself in a difficulty (Mk 6 ?°—the better 
reading). 
relation to Herodias could not be tolerated, 
but he had no desire to harm John, in 


Lk 23-4): ' i" 
3. The Baptist’s question presents no 
difficulty. He had apparently identified 
Jesus (3 4) with 
baptize with the 


Antipas found — 
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fire, and éxpected a Messiah of judgement. 
The career of Jesus thus far had in no way 
suggested the fulfilment of John’s ex- 
pectations. Not only had Jesus as yet 
made no’ public claim to Messiahship, but 
He seemed to be acting in’ a way incon- 
sistent with it. Is 61, one of the Haph- 
taras for New Year’s Day, probably 
prompted the sending of the disciples. If 
John’s activity began at the NewsYear, 
a whole year must have passed since he 
in full faith proclaimed Jesus to be ‘ the 
One’; but now despair began to fasten 
upon. his spirit. 

4-6: From the answer of our Lord it 
would almost appear that the messengers 
of John had actually quoted some of the 
Haphtara passages for the New Year: 
‘to preach good tidings unto the poor, 
. . .to’bind up the broken-hearted; to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are 
bound, to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord; and the day of revenge of our 
God.’ One of the Deuteronomic lessons 
for that season was Dt 29; where Mosés is 
portrayed as exhorting the children of 
Israel to obedience by thé memory of 
works they have seen. The fact that 
Hos 14 was also one of the lessons for the 
season throws light on ® and }°, for that 
Haphtara ends with the words: ‘ Who is 
wise, and he shall understand these 
things? . . . for the ways of the Lord 
are right, and the just shall walk in them, 
but the transgresssors shall stumble 
therein.’ : 

4. It was not the Lord’s way to give ‘a 

plain answer to a plain question.’ The 
questions put to Him generally involved 
misconceptions. So it was here. Our 
Lord turns the mind of the Baptist to 
prophecies very different from those upon 
which he had chiefly dwelt (cf. e.g. Is 
35» %, 611-4), and so to a different con- 
ception of Messiahship, Were not these 
prophecies being fulfilled in the Lord’s 
miracles and proclamation of the King- 
dom? Was He not proving the truth of 
the message of the Kingdom by these 
foretastes of its blessings ? 
_ 6. A gentle warning to the Baptist not 
to be alienated by the lack of fulfilment 
of his expectations. It is not unconimon 
to find urged as difficulties for faith the 
very events and experiéncés which the 
Lord has taught us to expect. A 

4-19. Jesus’ estimate of John Gk 7/3088), 
7-11. While the messengers are de- 
parting, but are still in sight, our Lord 
breaks forth into a panegyric. Lest the 


multitude may look upon John’s wavering 


/ 


to his ministry by the Jordan, and so 


grasp his historiéal significance. What 
had urged their pilgrimage to Jordan ? 
It was surely something more than to view 
the river sights. Was it not that after 
the long silence a true prophet had arisen, 
who could show them the will of God ? 
And when they had come to him, had they 
been disappointed ? Here was no courtier 
in rich clothing, but a prophet, himself 
the fulfilment of prophecy (Mal 37%). 
Among men there has arisen none greater 
than he (cf. Dt 34°). Yet paradoxically 
there is a greatness superior to John’s— 
that which belongs to even the least of 
those disciples whom our Lord calls ‘ little 
ones.’ For them Jesus and the Kingdom 
aré interpenetrating realities; whereas 
John stands looking towards Jesus, but 
with a gaze both critical and perplexed. 

10, It is doubtful whether this verse 
was spoken by the Lord; it may have 
been an interpolation in the authority 
here used by both Luke and Matthew. 
The words of Mal 31 are: ‘ Behold, Isend 
my messenger, and he shall prepare the 
way before me,’ and the LXX correctly 
translates the words. The Synoptists, 
however, all give a different meaning to 
the prophecy by their alterations, and 
identify the coming of the Lord with the 
expected coming of Jehovah to judgement. 
We have in fact a Christian Targum. 

re. Cf. Lk 16 1%; Mt 21 *, recalling Lk 
7 7% 3°. On the last day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles the final passage of Deuter- 
onomy was read, thus bringing to an end 
the cycle of lessons. This may have sug- 
gested to our Lord that with the coming 
of John the Baptist the old dispensation 
had come to an end, a situation had arisen 
which called for instant and decisive 
action, and the Kingdom of Heaven was 
now being violently stormed by aggressive 
men as Joshua stormed Jericho after the 
death of Moses. Probably the original 
Hebrew or Aramaic underlying the diffi- 
cult Greek word translated ‘ violent’ was 
parezin. It should not be interpreted 
as by Professor Marshall (Crit. Review, 
January, 1896) ‘ the law-breakers,’ but in 
the traditional sense of followers of the son 
of Petez (the Messiah), who in the Rabbinic 
literature are actually called Perezim. 
These followers of the Messiah (according 
to the traditional interpretation of Mic 2 


he is called Povez) ‘break throwgh and 


make a way for themselves ’ (cf. Midr. on 
Gen 85, end). Pavaz has the double 
meaning of breaking and spreading; hence 


Luke’s variant ‘the Gospel of the King- 


multitude tay look upc | dom is preached,’ ie. spread. The Peve- 
with surprise, Jésus bids them glance back. Lo 


zim are’so eager to enter the Kingdom 
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that they jostle one another in their efforts 
to reach it: ‘. . . and the violent take it 
by force.’ 

13, 14. All the prophets, and indeed the 
Law before them, pointed towards this 
inauguration of the new era (cf. the 
Talmudic saying ‘all the prophets 
prophesied for the days of the Messiah,’ 
Sanh., 99a). This era began with John, 
who, if they can only believe it, is the long- 
expected Elijah (Mal 4 5). 

16-19. The parable of the children’s 
game (cf. Lk 7 43°). In this parable our 
Lord -pronounces His verdict on His con- 
temporaries. The people have changed 
their minds concerning the Baptist; now 
that his preaching has ceased to frighten 
them, they complacently affirm ‘he is 
possessed by a demon of moroseness.’ 
When the Son of Man came with His 
cheerfulness entering into the common life 
of men, they said: ‘He associates with 
men of lax life.’ Thus they can no more 
be taken seriously than the children, when 
they sit in the market-place, two rows 
facing one another, and chanting rhymed 
responses with refrains of sadness or of 
joy. They can grasp neither the solemn 
warnings of John nor the joyous tidings 
of Jesus. In those, however, who estimate 
the lives exhibited by John and Jesus at 
their true worth, the Divine Wisdom will 
find her apology. Through her children 
Divine Wisdom will be seen to have been 
right. _ (For the personification of Wisdom 
cf. Pr 8.) The reading ‘ children ’ instead 
of ‘ works’ seems to be the right one, as 
it is found both in Luke, and according to 
Sin. Syr. and the Old Latin in Matthew 
also. } 

The Lord’s comparison has abiding 

_value. Only two types of God’s wit- 
nesses make a strong appeal~to the 
world, the ascetic and the profoundly 
human. The world will always ‘ go out 
to see’ the one who calls them to play at 
funerals, and welcome the one who calls 
them to play at weddings. But the force 

of the message can always be broken by 
saying of the ascetic that he is mad, and 
of the profoundly human teacher that he 
is just like everybody else. Both types 
are necessary. First there must be the 
message of judgement; and, if it is to be 
effective, it should be delivered by an 
ascetic. But when the fallow ground has 
been broken up, sympathy with human 
life is needed, and the touch which 


_ sympathy bestows. 
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20-24. The dirge against the cities. 


Cf. Lk 10 1246, where it is appended to the | 


nd 


charge of the Seventy. Probably its place, 
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Matthew has given to it. Everything from 
New Year to the Feast of Tabernacles 
emphasized the threefold conception of 
God as King, Judge, and Redeemer, His 
rule in the present, and the consummation 
of the Kingdom in the Messianic, age. 
Dt 32 was one of the lessons for the season ; 
and in the Song of Moses we have the idea 
of judgement (°*), and (8) a mention of 
Sodom and Gomorrah which probably 
suggested the language of Mt 117%. The 
traditional Haphtara corresponding , to 
this Parasha was Is 1, in which are found 
the woes against Israel and (in ® and ?°) 
mention of Sodom and Gomorrah. The 
words ‘ wherein most of his mighty works 
were done’ imply that the Galilean 
ministry of our Lord has been almost 
completed, a year having passed. This 
accounts for our Lord’s pronouncement 
of judgement over the cities of Galilee, 
and for His thanksgiving in *5??, This 
section, like 11 2-§, shows that, even ac- 
cording to the Synoptists, the awakening 
and upholding of faith formed one of the 
purposes of our Lord’s mighty works. 
The contrast frequently drawn between 
the Johannine and Synoptic teaching on 
this point has no real existence. 

20. Our Lord was not primarily, like 
the Baptist, a preacher of repentance. 
But repentance was involved in that 
attachment to Him which belief in His 
message demanded. It was worldliness 
that had to be abandoned rather than 
gross sins (cf. 22 5). Chorazin was close to 
Capernaum. 

23. shalt thou be exalted unto heaven ? 
(cf. Is 14 1845), Capernaum seems to have 
thought that a great future was before it. 
Civic pride may be as disastrous as 
personal. 

24. Sodom had been judged already. 
But, the Lord thinks of the final day of 
God as bringing with it a judgement from 
which none can be excluded. It is only 
at the final consummation that all the 
issues of past action can be known. The 


| ‘particular judgement’ deals with the 


present condition of the individual soul 
(cf. St. Thom. Aqu., S.T., ITT, lix, 5). 
25-27. Jesus’ great thanksgiving (cf. 
Lk to 22), As Is611!% is connected 
with the question of the Baptist, so Is’ 
61 1% 11 seems to be connected with this 
It expresses a joyful 
acquiescence in the Father’s will, and our 
Lord’s consciousness that He is the. 
Servant of Jehovah, the hitherto unknown 
voice that spoke in Is 61. 
suggested, the cycle of Scripture lessons 


was drawing to a close, another echo is — 
for in Dt 347° we find the — 


If, as we have — 
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words ‘there arose not a prophet... 
like unto Moses, whom God, knew face to 
face.’ This passage is not found in the 
same connexion in Luke, but in the Logia 
it probably stood as here, following the 
woes. When our Lord reflected on His 
work and its issues, disenchanting as in 
some respects they were, He praised God 
His Father, who-had so wisely ordered 
that the revelation should be hidden from 
the ‘ wise’ Rabbis and ‘ understanding ’ 
students of the Law, and made known to 
the simple and untutored. Had it not 
been so, only the few would have under- 
stood and benefited. But a revelation 
to ‘ babes’ is accessible to all; the wise 
may apprehend it if they will lay aside 
their pretensions and become as little 
children (cf. 18%). The language seems 
to have been coloured by Is 29 14 (cf. also 
Dt 297°). In Jewish mysticism nitstar 
and nigla have become technical terms 
for esoteric and exoteric doctrine (cf. 
Levertoff, Die vel. Denkweise der Chas- 
sidim). There only the wise, who are 
entrusted with the mysteries of the Divine 
Being and Redemption, can deal with 
mysteries. 

25. An example of the falsity of the 
statement that the Lord thinks of God 
only under the symbol of fatherhood. 
The omnipotence and sovereignty of God 
are fully recognized; and the parables set 
God forth, not only as Father, but as 
King, Master, and Judge. 

26, A frequent Jewishliturgicalformula, 
to be here paraphrased: ‘ yea, I thank thee, 
Father, that (not “for ’’) it was so decided 
by thee.’ 

27. The contents of this verse are closely 
connected with ‘the allusion to scribal 
piety in*>. The ‘ tradition of the elders ’ 
(157 f.), the technical terms of which 


are Masora (delivery, i.e. from one Rabbi . 
_ to another) and Cabbala (reception), in- 


stead of leading them to a direct know- 


- ledge of God, blinds their spiritual per- 


ception. | With this our Lord contrasts 
the direct ‘tradition’ of truth by the 
Father to the Son. Jesus is the true and 
perfect Mediator of the revelation of God 
to. men (cf. Jn17). The: ‘ tradition’ 
which He represents comes from God. 
What is said 
of Moses (Dt 34 1°1%) is true in a much 


_ higher degree of Him. The Father, in the 
_ work of making Himself known to men, 
__ has no organ but the Son, and they possess 
a, perfect and exclusive knowledge, the | 
Moreover, as the will 
_. of God, so the will of Jesus reveals the 
_ truth only to the receptive (‘ whomsoever | 


the Son will’). But the Son Himself is 
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not only the Mediator of. revelation who 
communicates to the receptive the know- 
ledge of God, but is Himself a mystery 
open to God alone. * There is nothing in 
the NewTestament which carries us further 
than this, and nothing more is wanted to 
justify completely the attitude of Christian 
faith to Jesus’ (Denney, Jesus and the 
Gospel, 272). To Claude Montefiore (The 
Synoptic Gospels) *? is a great stumbling- 
block: ‘ The exclusiveness of the saying 
that ‘‘no one knows the Father except 
the Son’”’ is painful; one can only hope 
that Jesus never uttered it.’ If we-knew 
nothing about. Jesus apart from this 
utterance, it might well seem staggering. 
But in His Messianic consciousness He 
speaks as the personified Divine Wisdom 
(cf. Pr 8); and the absolute significance of 
the manifestation of God’s saving power 
in Him pervades all His teaching. This 
passage strongly reminds us of the 4th 
Gospel. But our Lord uses of Himself 
the title ‘ Son ’ in just as exclusive a sense 
in our earliest authority (Mk 13 *, etc.); 
and this passage almost certainly was 
found in Q. 

28-30. This tender invitation is remi- 
niscent of Is 45 22, ‘ Look unto me, and be 
ye saved, all. the ends of the earth,’ and 
perhaps even more of Ecclus 51 297. 
Once more the Lord is seen as the Divine 
‘Wisdom.’ ‘In *5 ff. and *8 ff. are pre- 
served two utterances of Jesus of central 
importance for the doctrine of His Person; 
Matthew has done well to place them side 
by side. But it is doubtful if they were 


originally connected. The ‘‘ babes”’ re-. 


ceive the revelation of the Father and of 
the Son; the “‘ toiling and heavy laden ” 
are invited to accept the “light yoke ’’; 
we have here different spheres of thought ’ 
(McNeile ad loc.). It is however probable 
that Matthew found them together in the 
Logia; and on New Year’s Day ‘ the yoke 
of the Kingdom of, Heaven,’ which in 
Jewish tradition is practically identical 


with the ‘ yoke ot the Torah,’ was one of’ 


the central thoughts. The last chapters of 
Deuteronomy dwell continually upon the 
keeping of the Law. The Lord’s invita- 
tion to.accept His yoke not merely sug- 


gests a contrast to the ‘ yoke of the Law,’ 


but contains the conscious claim that in 


Him the Kingdom has come. It is ‘my — 


yoke.’ 
28. labour and are heavy laden. The 
primary meaning may be that suggested 


by 23 4; our Lord thinks of the burden of | 


the Pharisaic tradition and of the harsh- 


_ness by which it was enforced. But both — 
in 35 and here the thought is probably. — 
There are other forms of ‘ wisdom’ _ 
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and ‘ understanding ’ which may be made 
as great obstacles to faith as those of the 
Pharisees (cf. 1 Cor ¢ 18-29, where St. Paul 
may have our Lord’s words in mind), and 
other forms of weariness from which our 
Lord alone can set us free. There is 
nothing in *% 8° inconsistent with 5 2°. 
The Lord’s yoke is lighter than that of 
the Pharisees, in spite of the fact that His 
standard is higher. For (i) His gracious 
personality and example make all the 
difference. (ii) He banishes unreasonable 
legalism, as the next. chapter will show. 
(iii) The peace that He brings is one with 
that gift of the Spirit, w hich brings a new 
power to obey. 

XII. 1-45. The conflict with the 
scribes. Like the other evangelists, 
Matthew is mainly interested in the 
Passion, and is concerned to show how it 
came about. 

I-21. The two disputes about the 
Sabbath (cf. Mk 2 *8-3%; Lk 6 1). Cf. 
notes on Mk 2 2338. Matthew adds 57, 
and omits Mk I 27. 

3. Our Lord and His followers are like 
David, cast out and hungry. The Phari- 
sees care about the legal point, the Lord 
about the human need. 

5. The scribes taught that Sabbath 
laws did not apply to the work of the 
priests in the sanctuary (cf. Sifre on Nu., 
§142; Jub.,i, tof.; M. Pes., vif.), basing 
their teaching upon such passages as Nu 
28 8 ff., but they refused to admit this 
as a precedent for ordinary life (Shab., 74a: 
cf. Abrahams, Studies, i, 134). Our Lord’s 
extension of-the principle is based upon 
His own position in the purpose of God. 
; The right text has not ‘ one greater’ but 

‘ something greater,’ a phrase suggesting 

some. hidden secret (cf. 26 % yee co pal 
21922, and perhaps Mal 31). 

7 The keeping of the Sabbath was in 
the divine intention an act of mercy, but 
the Pharisees had made of it an act of 
sacrifice. The reason why Matthew omits 
Mk 22? may be that it was covered by our 

Lord's application of Hos 6%. 

8. The meaning is not quite certain. 
“Son of man’ in Aramaic simply means 

‘man’; and, in view of 7, it may have 

that meaning here. But the reference is 
probably to the Lord Himself. In the 
Logia there was probably a concluding 
argument a fortiori (Kal-we-chomer) : seid: 
even according to the scribes, ‘the Sab- 


pores was for man, and not man for the 


served one part of the saying and Matthew 
the other. 

9-14. Cf. notes on Mk 3 }**§. The man 
with the withered hand. Matthew régards 
this incident as having taken place on the 
same Sabbath. Luke makes it another 
Sabbath. In Mark andLuke the Pharisees 
watched our Lord, and He asked them 
whether it was lawful to do good or to do 
harm on the Sabbath. Rabbinic law only 
allowed healing on the Sabbath when life 
was in danger; while it did allow the suc- 
couring of animals suffering from an acci- 
dent. Matthewand Lukeagreeagainst Mark 
in omitting our Lord’s anger at the harden- 
ing of their hearts; also in omitting ‘ the 
Herodians.’ See notes on Mark and Luke. 

Matthew adds to Mark the detail ‘a 
sheep in a pit.’ If we compare with this 
the addition ‘ ox in a pit’ in the similar 
story in Lk 141}, we shall be inclined to 
attribute it to conflation with another 
version rather than to editorial expansion 
(cf. Streeter, The Four Gospels, 260). 

15-21. Jesus’ avoidance of publicity 
(cf. Mk 3 712). When Jesus perceived the 
intention of the Pharisees (14), He withdrew 
in order not to stir up further conten- 
tion. 
addressed in Mark to unclean spirits, 
cf. 84,99, He did not desire to gain 
a victory over His enemies through 
increasing His popularity by miracles of 
healing. The evangelist illustrates this 
aspect of our Lord’s character by a cita- 
tion from one of the great Servant-hymns 
in Deutero-Isaiah (4244). The quotation 
is taken from an Aramaic Targum, the 
existing Targum also interpreting it Mes- 
sianically. It is independent alike of the 


LXXandoftheMT. JesusistheServant © 


whom Jehovah has chosen, the Beloved in 
whom He is well pleased (cf. 3%’). In 
Jesus is, and will be, fulfilled what is said 
of the Servant. God has at the baptism 
put His Spirit upon Him (3 1), and there 


For the injunction to silence, ~ 


~ 


is harmony between the conduct of Jesus - 


and the picture of the Servant. 


Pharisees; He avoided publicity, and 
treated with wonderful patience and love 


Jesus 
_avoided open strife with His enemies the 


those who were like bruised reeds’ and, | 


wicks dimly burning. To this Servant the ve x 


most splendid victory is promised. 


The Hebrew (Is 424) is ‘ The isles shall 


wait, or hope, for his teaching,’ but the 
citation in 21 is from the LXX, ‘ for his 
Name.’ 
which is the hope of the Gentiles (cf. 7 **, 
Io 22 18 tN 
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It is His Name (i.e. His Person) © Aiea 


It is Jesus to whom the y 
Gentiles will turn as the fulfilment co) 
their longing (cf. 18 soe Romie 8s F 1 Cor : 
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22-45. The Beelzebul controversy and 
the request for a sign. 

The liturgical factor, and the Deutero- 
nomic and Deutero-Isaiah background, 
are here almost obvious, If 1211 took 
place on the “Sabbath of Repentance,’ 
between New Year’s Day and the Day of 
Atonement, the Beelzebul controversy 
and the request for a sign find all their 
motifs in the Day of Atonement. One of 
the characteristic aspects of this season is 
Israel’s struggle against Satan. The case 
of Israel is tried before the Supreme Court 
of Heaven, and Satan appears before God 
with all his accusations against the people. 
On New Year’s Day the books containing 
the records of the deeds of men are opened, 
and from this day to the Day of Atone- 
ment (the ‘ fearful days,’ yomim noraim) 
the people endeavour by earnest repent- 
ance to tip the balance in their favour. 
The confession of sin is naturally another 
element in the ritual of the season, and 
is the first condition of forgiveness. 
Among the sins enumerated areblasphemy, 
evil tongue, unfounded hatred (cf. Mt 
12 51, 3%, 34, 36). Tt is unnecessary to point 
out the connexion of forgiveness with the 
Day of Atonement. ‘4! and 4? gain in force 
when contrasted with the Rabbinic teach- 
ing that the Day of Atonement brought 
forgiveness, to, Israel only (cf. Pes. Rab., 


xlv, 185b), especially when the fact that . 


the. Book of Jonah was one of the lessons 
for the Day of Atonement is kept in mind. 
Is 63 was probably another of the lessons 
(cf. 1s, 63.1% 34 wath, Mb r2 %, 93). Al} 
Greek and early Latin authorities give 
Beelzebul as, their correct reading. The 
meaning of Beelzebul, ‘the Baal, or Lord, 
- of the dwelling,’ is probably the motif for 
the comparison made by our Lord (> 26); 
and in the parable of the unclean spirit 
(4.45) the demon takes possession of the 
person and makes him his. ‘ dwelling- 
place.’ This parable (4-45) aptly rounds 
off the passage, Once the Day of Atone- 
ment was. over the Jews thought them- 
selves clean, purified from all evil (cf. 


Yoma, 85b), and forgiven for all the sins © 


of the past year; but by their attitude to 
Jesus, by their blasphemy of the Spirit, 
by their idle: or ‘scandalous’ words, 
spoken without serious, meaning (24), they 
show that, notwithstanding all the puri- 
fication, they are a tempting habitation. 
for the evil one (cf. Is. 63,15). 


22, 23.. The healing of a blind and dumb 


demoniac (cf. Lk 1114; Mt 9.5% 83 is prob-. 


ably a doublet of this).. 
. . 24-30. Cf. Mk 3 72-7 and note: on, 22; 
~ Lk 11173, Hearing of the impression, 


ae CA) that this cure made upon, the multi-— 
Ns 5 168 


tudes, the Pharisees (Mk 37? has ‘the 
scribes which came down from Jerusalem’) 
ascribe this extraordinary power of Jesus 
to demoniacal agency. 

Our Lord first shows the absurdity of 
their accusation. Satan, the head of the 
organized kingdom of evil spirits, wishes 
to bring men and the world under his 
dominion; if he casts out Satan, he 
destroys his own dominion. Then our 
Lord turns against His enemies their own 
argument. From Tob 8}, from Josephus 
(Ant., viii, 2-5; B.J., VII, vi, 3: ef, Ac 
191° f.), and from the Talmud we gather 
that there were Jewish exorcists who pro- 
fessed to cure the demoniacs by smoke 
and water, the mixture of different roots, 
and all sorts of incantations. These 
exorcists were not only unmolested but 
actually countenanced by the scribes and 
Pharisees. In the healing of the pos- 
sessed, it is God who is at work and 
showing that He has now begun to rule 
as King of Israel (?8). The demoniacs are 
helpless instruments of Satan and his 
demons. It is impossible to enter Satan’s 
house and take away his goods without 
having previously bound Satan. The 
strong one has met with a Stronger who 
has breached his house; and those who 
will not enter with Him into this breach 
are working against Him. 

28. by the Spirit of God: Luke ‘ by the 
finger of God’ (cf. Ex 81%). There is no 
difference in meaning. In the OT the 
Spirit of God is God Himself in action (cf. 
Mtz**). The points to notice are (i) that 
in the activity of the Spirit God’s rule is 
already a reality; (ii) to speak against this 
activity is.to blaspheme God Himself. 

29. The Lord may look back to His 
victory in the wilderness (41). There 
Satan had claimed to be the ruler of the 
world. But of course this reference could 
not have.been recognized by the Pharisees. 
The binding of Satan: (cf. Rev 20.7) takes 


_ place wherever the Kingdom of God: is 


effectively present: cf. Is. 49.24 f. (LX X). 
30. For ‘gathering’ as the charac- 
teristic work of Jesuscf. Ezek 34 5» 14» 13.16; 


Mt 9. 38° 10; &, 15. aa ES ube 23) 37 » Jn: IL 52 
| The patience and reasonableness of the 


Lord’s dealing with the Pharisees, is re- 
markable. The opposition of the Phari- 
sees to Jesus had thus far consisted 
in, criticisms. in the form of questions: 


(9%, 22% 10); and the council which: 
_ they: had: held had taken: place im secret. 
_Even the Beelzebul insult was more a 
_ way of escaping from embarrassment than 
/an, expression of hatred; for intercourse — 
with evil spirits had been attributed to — 


Abraham and to; Solomon. — 


— vi <6 
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31-37. Cf. Mk 3'*8-29 and notes; Lk 122°, 

31, 32. In® ‘Son of man’ may simply 
mean ‘man’ (cf. * and note). In any 
case'the contrast is between evil-speaking 
against ‘men and -evil-speaking against 
“God. As ong as the divine -was not 
recognized in Jesus, there might be honest 
Opposition ‘to His action and His claims. 
‘But the .opposition could no longer be 
‘honest after the presence of God ‘in ‘the 
LLord’s activity had been demonstrated. 
The goodness :of God sis the very power 
which leads :to repentance (Rom 24); if 
thatis hated and'iblasphemed, what further 
appeal can be made? ‘ Eternal ‘sin’ 
(Mark), eternal -impenitence, must mean 
eternal condemnation. Cf. the Rabbinic 
differentiation. between all other sins and 
‘the sin of the ‘profanation of the Name’ 
of God, for which neither repentance, nor 
the Day of Atonement, nor bodily suffer- 
ing has the power to effect pardon .(Yoma, 
86a; Sifre‘on Numbers, 100). 

34. out of the abundance, or “‘ over- 
flow.’ What comes from theheartby the 
mouth reveals the character of the heart. 
‘How little hope our Lord had of the 
Pharisees can here ‘be seen. To many 
scholars this saying seems to be too harsh 
to have been uttered ‘by Him (cf. Monte- 
fiore and McNeile ad loc.). But, if we 
take imto consideration the -probable 
liturgical background (cf. Dt 32 %%; Is 
63 7°), this:seeming harshness is mitigated, 
for with prophetic insight our Lord ‘sees 
that an-evil.disposition has become their 
‘second mature, and out of this evil nature 
their malicious judgements arise. 

36, 37. On the Day of Judgement an 
account will be required of every ‘idle 
word’ (cf. Pes. Rab., 172; Jas 3). The 
style of *? indicates that it is an echo of 
Ps ‘516, probably one of ithe psalms of the 
season, since it deals with sin, repentance, 
and forgiveness. 


38-42. The request for a sign (1614: cf. 


Mk.8 44-18; Lk 11 16. 29-82), The Book -of 
Jonah was one of the prophetic lessons 
- for the Day of Atonement, and Dt 18 1°?? 
_-also is undoubtedly connected with our 
Lord’s reply. ‘The latter passage deals 
both with sorcery and with the prophet 
like unto Moses. It appears from Ac 3 
and 7%? that in some:circles this prophet 
-was-identified with the Messiah, and the 
swords .of Deuteronomy were probably in 
the minds of the scribes and Pharisees 


7). The kind of sign that would have 


been appreciated by the scribes and 
Pharisees can be seen from Sanh., 98a. 
When Rabbi Jose ben Kisma ‘was asked 
by his disciples, ‘When cometh the Mes- 
siah ?’ he-said, ‘ I-fear you ask for a’sign.’ 
When they denied this,and yet his answer 
seemed to them vague, they did «say: 
“Give unto-us a:sign.’ Then said:he: ‘If 
my word be ‘true, ‘then the water of the 
Cave of Paneas will be changed into 
blood.’ 

39. Our Lord gives no direct answer, 
but speaks of their demand -as .charac- 
teristic of the unfaithfulness of the whole 
people to.God. Instead of ‘believing ‘the 
testimony of Jesus in word and deed, 
they desire a ‘sign which -will make 
moral and ‘spiritual conviction \super- 
fluous. The only sign accorded them 
will be ‘the sign of Jonah’; as Jonah 
preached repentance to the ‘Gentiles with 


success, sO a time ‘will come when ‘the - 


Gentiles will hear‘and accept the Gospel, 
while Israel -will reject it, 

40. This verse, peculiar to Matthew, 
probably gives the interpretation of our 
Lord’s words ‘current in ‘the Palestinian 
Church and accepted by the evangelist 


himself. Indeed it may be true ‘to the 
mind of the Lord. ici, LUka25; jn 
12 31.82; and Mt 16%! note). The Lord’s 


Resurrection, by which He passes to His 
wider activity, is the great sign to which 
the Apostles ever point as the proof of 
the-Lord’s Messiahship. For the strange 
description of the interval of time cf. note 
on Mk 8 4, 

41, 42. ‘Cf. Lk 1a 31:32, Here again, ‘as 
in *, ‘a greater than’ is neuter, ‘and 
suggests the mystery attaching to ‘our 
Lord’s Person. The verses are a'remark- 
able example of that ‘self-assertion’ of 
the Lord, which offends so inevitably 
those who ireject the ‘Church’s teaching 
about Him. The ‘words ‘rise up in the 
judgement with this generation and ‘con- 


.demn it ’:can only be properly understood 


by a retranslation into. Aramaic (cf. 
Wellhausen ad Joc.). ‘Rise up in the 
judgement with’ is then seen to mean 
“accuse, and ‘;condemn ’ to mean ‘ cause 
to be condemned.’ 

43-45. The return of the unclean ‘spirit 
Giky 22 2499)5 (CL: itote, on 7348.) -Onr 


Lord, in the form ‘of a parable, fore-— | 


tells the degeneration of the people, who 
imagine that they have nothing to learn 
from Him, although He has more wisdom 
to impart than Solomon gave to the queen 


of Sheba. It must frequently have hap-_ 
pened that one seemingly cured from 
demoniac possession suffered a relapse, — 
| and that his state became worse than 


109, : a 
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before. Desert, waterless places were 
considered to be the abode of demons 
(cf. Is 13 #4, 34 4; Tob8 5; and Burkitt, 
Jewish and Christian A pocalypses, 21 f.). 

The moral of the parable lay perhaps 
in this, that notwithstanding the Day of 
Atonement, with its repentance and for- 
giveness of sin, the people were in danger 
of a relapse into even greater evil if they 
did not open their souls to the influence 
of the Holy Spirit acting and speaking 
through Jesus. The last days of Jerusa- 
lem brought a terrible fulfilment of the 
Lord’s works. Burkitt, in The Gospel 
History and its Transmission, 170-174, 
seeks to distinguish between Rabbinic 
Judaism and its teachers before and after 
the destruction of the Temple. But that 
the Rabbis, even after Hadrian and Bar- 
Cochba, notwithstanding their many 
splendid sayings, did not cease to identify 
the source of Christ’s miracles with the 
power of evil, there is ample proof. Cf. 
Sanh., 43a: ‘ Forty days before the Eve 
of Passover the Crier called through the 
streets: “‘ Jesus of Nazareth is about to be 
stoned because He performed witchcraft 
and misled Israel. Anyone who has some 
good to say of Him, let him come forward 
and say it !” and there was none that came 
forward; and they hanged Him on the 
Eve-of Passover ’ (cf. also Justin, Dial. c. 
Tryph., 69). ; 

46-50. The Mother and brethren of 
Jesus (cf. Mk 3 *4°35 and note on Mk 3 33; 


: Lk8 Rp aE 


_ ing ‘this generation’ (cf. Dt 325). 


Neither Mark nor Luke gives any in- 


 dication of the time when this took place; 


but Matthew expressly connects it with 
the previous utterance, ‘while he yet 
talked to the people.’ It has already been 
pointed out that the “Song of Moses’ (Dt 
32) was the lesson for the Sabbath before 


the Day of Atonement; and, presenting as 


it does a picture of the future history of 
Israel, was probably the background of 
our Lord’s prophetic utterance concern- 
The 
“blessing of Moses’ (Dt 33) follows im- 
mediately after, where it is said of Levi: 
“He who said to his father and to his 
mother, “ I have not seen them,” and his 
brothers he does not recognize, and his sons 
he does not know,’ i.e., God’s sons con- 
sidered the will of God as of greater im- 
portance than their attachment to their 
nearest relations. In the Gospel story 


_ Mary ever stands for the claims of home 


and family (Lk 248; Jn 2%); her very 


presence at the Cross was a silent call to 
come down from it. 

mother to do this; but always also for the 
_ Son or daughter to set aside her appeal, 


It is always for the 


when it conflicts with the higher claims of 
God; and this is what the Lord, though 
without harshness or blame, invariably 
does. It is His own action which justifies 
His words in Mt 102? (cf. Lk 25). On 
the brethren of the Lord see the Com- 
mentary on James, Introd. 

XIII. 1-52. The teaching in parables. 

‘The parable chapter is obviously an 
agglomeration compiled by the editor of 
the Gospel’ (Streeter, The Four Gospels, 
264). The parable of the Sower (+8) with 
the narrative introduction and explanation 
(20-23) is from Mk 41°; the Mustard-Seed 
and Leaven parables (#184) stood together 
as a pair in Q (cf. Lk 13 181); the other 
four, the Tares (243% 36-43), the Treasure 
and the Pearl (#44°), the Drag-net and its 
explanation (475°), are from some other 
source. 

1-23. The parable of the Sower (cf. Mk 
4:1:29 and-notess)Lk'3 425918); 

The actual citation (#415) from Is 6° f. 
(LXX) is peculiar to Matthew, although 
it is suggested by Mk 412. The parable 
reflects our Lord’sexperience in that appeal 
to Israel which is now drawing to a close. 
He, like other Jewish teachers, made great 
use of parables of different types (for 
different uses of the term see Lk 423, 6 89, 
Mt 24 *#). But this is the first example 
of the parable which requires interpre- 
tation, as contrasted with the simple illus- 
tration (cf. Lk 18 *4) which explains 
itself. That profound analogy between 
the processes of nature and of grace 
which lies behind the parable of the Sower 
would not have been familiar to any of 
our Lord’s hearers; and our Lord’s action 
in speaking this parable to the multitude 
as much demanded explanation as the 
parable itself. This explanation is given 
in 1°15 in a form which suggests that 
Matthew, like ourselves, found the lan- 
guage of Mk 411-12 open to serious mis- 
understanding. The two accounts should. 
be compared. For an admirable account 
of the purposes served by parables se 
Latham, Pastor Pastorum, x. 

1x. Our Lord, as in 1125-26, recognizes 
the divine will—a willthatis not arbitrary, 
but determined by the divine wisdom and 
love. The secret of the Kingdom (cf. note 


on Mk 4") is not-for all (cf. Col 1 2® 27), 


12. A law of the divine action, to which 
frequent reference is made (cf. 25 2®; Lk 


19 **), In divine truth, as m physical — 


science, the knowledge acquired leads on — | 
to further knowledge; but, if the effort to 


_ advance ceases, the old knowledge is — 
gradually lost. : 


In the case of divine — 
truth even more than in the other case a 
moral element enters in. 
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tion has always a practical purpose, and 
demands of us action which corresponds 
to it. If we are not disposed to obey, we 
find it unwelcome and refuse our atten- 
tion; we even forget what we have learned 
because subconsciously we wish to forget. 
That the loss takes place according to 
psychological laws does not make it any 
the less a divinely imposed punishment. 

13. Our Lord adopts the parabolic 
method in conscious recognition of this 
divine law. The multitude has heard His 
message of the Kingdom and seen the 
mighty works which demonstrate its 
reality; but to no purpose, since they are 
unwilling to make the sacrifices which the 
acceptance of the message demands. 
Thus for the plain method of the past 
our Lord substitutes a new method, 
which for the faithful few will be more 
advantageous. 

14. Isaiah’s experience foreshadows the 
Lord’s (cf. Heb 2", referring to Is 8 1-18), 
Isaiah’s mission, like the Lord’s, was to 
the whole nation; but it was only the few 
who believed his message. Thus he could 
only bind up the testimony and seal the 
instruction among his disciples, the 
“remnant ’ for whom the divine promise 
could be fulfilled. Matthew’s version of 
the prophecy brings out the fact that the 
dullness of the people was self-imposed. 
No doubt the text of Is61% like Mark, 

gives a different impression. But that is 

due to two things: (i) As has been noticed 
above, Hebrew thought does not distin- 
guish between definite purpose and 
necessary consequence. (ii) Isaiah, look- 
ing back on the result of his mission, 
regards it with a sad irony as a mission of 
condemnation rather than of salvation. 

16, 17. These verses of Q are placed as 
appropriately here by Matthew as they 
are by Luke in the different context that 

he gives to them (10 ** #4). The saints of 
old longed for the message of the nearness 
of the Kingdom and for the redeeming 
activity which the Lord is exercising. 

24-30, 36-43. The parable of the Tares. 
This parable, found only in Matthew, 
deals with the presence of evil in the 
kingdom, its source and duration, the 
danger of its forcible expulsion, and its 
final extermination. Like the parable of 
_the Sower, it speaks of a man who sows 
seed which matures and is reaped at 

_ harvest time. 
in accepting this parable as our Lord’s. 
_ For (i) the elaborate allegory which it in- 


- volves (37-3%) has no complete parallel else- 
(ii) _ It deals | 
_ with a situation which did not yet exist, | 
ugh it arose before this Gospel was | 
Reena Ar ow nore a gE 161 rath aie >: Wy 


at), 


_ where in our Lord’s teaching. 
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There are real difficulties | 


[XIiI. 


written. (iii) The Kingdom and the world 
appear to be confused. It is not clear 
whether it is the existence of evil in the 
world which is the trouble, or its existence 
in the Church. We must, however, re- 
member (i) that our Lord directly foretold 
the evil which would-énter the Church 
(247928, etc.), and may well have told 
His followers how they should deal with it. 
(ii) It is very characteristic of the Lord to 
take an OT symbol like that of the harvest 
(Jl 338, etc.), which has become somewhat 
hackneyed, and make it the basis for a 
new and striking parable. The illustra- 
tion of the tares seems too striking not to 
be authentic, though it is possible that 
the parable as we have it contains later 
elements. 

The main points of the parable are these. 
Although the consummation of the King- 
dom will take place in the future (#1), 
it exists already in the present (cf. 11 12; 
12 8), There are those to be found there 
who do not really belong to it, and who 
will be excluded from-it ‘in the time of 
the harvest’ (41). The Kingdom is thus 
not an invisible union of pious souls, but 
a visible commonwealth, to which it is 
possible formally to belong without being 
of’ it ,inwardly, (cf... 7 458; Jn 15 19), 
These alien elements are ‘a seed of evil- 
doers’ (cf. Is1* LXX), and by mixing 
with ‘the sons of the kingdom’ are an 
occasion for stumbling (41) to the latter. 
The genuine members would remove ‘ the 
sons of the evil one’ by force. The 
question why God allows the mixture of 
good and evil is not here considered; it is 
sufficient for our Lord to point to the end. 
Since God has reserved the right of judge- 
ment at the Last Day to the Son'of Man, 
men should not anticipate the final de- 
cision, but wait patiently for the day when 
the-doers of iniquity will be removed. As — 
the Kingdom will then have been preached 
in all the world, the Son of Man will send 
forth the angels to gather together all the 
evil and deliver them to judgement (*! f.). 
Then the righteous will shine forth in the 
Kingdom as does the sun when the clouds | 
and mists have blown away, or like dawn 


after a dark night (cf. Dan 12%); itisthe . | 


present mingling of the evil with the good 


which now veils their glory (cf. Col 34). 


The Kingdom is called the ‘ Father’s’ 


Kingdom (4%), suggesting that God will _ 


then fully manifest both Himself as the 


Father of the righteous, and the righteous | # wate 


as His sons (cf.5®; 1 Jn3%). 
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of the Church can never be perfectly 
realized here. Open sinners should of 
course be separated from her communion. 
As Bengel says: “ Zizania majorem speciem 
habent quam cardui et spini; ergo a 
tolerantia illorum ad horum non valet 
consequentia’ (cf..181°?°); but beyond 
this we cannot go. Probably one of the 
motifs for the parable was the Feast of 
Tabernacles as the Feast of ‘ Ingathering.’ 
The drama of world-history ends with a 
great separation. 

31-33. The Mustard Seed and the 
Leaven (cf. Mk 4 9°82; Lk 13.48 and the 
notes there). 


While the spread of the Kingdom in | 


the world is mentioned in the parable of 
the Tares only as a detail in the picture, 
in the parable of the Mustard Seed it 
forms the central thought: it will be out of 
all proportion to the germinal develop- 
ment now at work. What the mustard 
seed isin comparison with other vegetable 
seeds, that the divine Kingdom is to all 
other kingdoms. 

In the parable of the Leaven it is not a 
contrast between the smallness of the be- 
ginning and the growth to unexpected 
ereatness that is expressed. It is not the 
‘present smallness, but the present in- 
visibility and inwardness of the Kingdom, 
which might disturb the peace of mind 
of the disciples. 


him. Yet the world went on as before, 


receives it. 
Beside the traditional interpretation of 


It is that they set forth the future trans- 


formation of the Church into a great | 


kingdom of the world, and its consequent 
leavening by the power of evil. We note 
(i) that in Scripture ‘ leaven ’ is elsewhere 
invariably a symbol for what is evil (cf. 
16°; rCor5*; Gal5%), and that in 
Rabbinic theology the evil impulse in 
man is compared to leaven. Our Lord 
habitually adopts the established sym- 


-bolism of the OT, and it is difficult to | 
(ii) The 3 


believe that He here sets it aside. 
language of * is modelled on that of Dan 
4, where the reference is to a kingdom 
of the world (cf. Ezek 31 *). 
this interpretation these parables follow 
_ naturally upon that of Tares, which also 
ws oes of the corruption of the ae 


| measures of meal with the world. 


The Baptist had pro- | 
claimed the Kingdom asa great universal | 
upheaval, and Jesus had not contradicted | 
| development. 
as though nothing had happened. The | 
teaching of the parable is that though the | 
_Kingdom is now a mystery hidden from | 
the world, it is none the less an active | 
force (cf. Lk 17 2° f.) transforming all that | 


| the Pearl of Great Price (45); 


(ii) On | 


162 


Ct. also 1%, where the birds are explained 
as ‘the evilone.’ (iv) No valid argument 
against this interpretation can be drawn 
from the opening words of these parables. 
The words ‘ the kingdom of heaven is lke 
unto’ are used very loosely in *4 and **. 
It is neither the sower nor the merchant 
who corresponds to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but the field sown and the pearl. 
Even if the ordinary interpretation be 
preferred, we must not identify the ren 
t is 
entirely contrary to the whole teaching of 
our Lord and the NT to suppose that the 
Church will ever transform the world. 
To the end it is to be a body persecuted 
and hated by the world. The kingdom 
of the world becomes the Kingdom of 
God and Christ not by conversion but by 
judgement (Rev 7 #*). When the Church 
endeavours to embrace the world, it 
becomes deeply corrupted. The leaven 
transforms the meal that honestly receives 
it, but nothing else. 

34, 35. Editorial conclusion (cf. Mk 

33-34) 

The quotation from Ps-782, introduced 
by Matthew’s characteristic formula, is 
peculiar to Matthew. This Psalm, one of 
those appointed for the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, gives a poetic picture of Israel’s 
past history from the time of the Exodus 
to David’s enthronement and the con- 
centration of worship on Zion, in contrast 
to Dt 32 and 33, which describes a future 
The Psalmist uses (cf. Dt. 
6 16 8118) as parables the experiences of 
the Exodus and the desert, and interprets 
the ‘riddles,’ i.e. the short enigmatic 
sayings, which require explanation. The 
historic facts described by the Psalmist 


| are well known, but they become ‘ para- 
| bles’ 
these two parables, there is another for | 
which strong arguments can be urged. | 


and ‘riddles’ when applied to 
contemporary events. The evangelist 
finds in our Lord’s method of teaching an 
analogy to the Psalmist’s. The phrase 


“things hidden from the foundation of — 


the world ’ suggests ‘the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

44-52. The Treasure in the Field (*); 
the Net 
(*°5°) ; the Treasure of the Householder (*?). 

These parables are only found in, 
Matthew. The four preceding parables. 
were spoken to the people, in the hearing 
of the disciples, the first two being inter- 
preted to them when alone in the house 
with Jesus. Three of the concluding four 
were given without interpretation to the 


disciples, who have now learnt to under- | 


stand the Lord’s parabolic teaching (5). 


instruction for the disciples chiefly in 


| Jesus henceforth used this method ure 


* 
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view of their future vocation (52), They 
will be not only preachers of the Gospel, 
but later on ‘scribes,’ the students and 

. teachers of the people of God. While He 
was with them, they would be able to col- 
lect from His parabolic teaching such a 
Store of precious knowledge that in time 
to come they would, as teachers, be able 
to draw upon their treasure for ‘ new 
things ’ (*2), never before taught in Israel, 
and also be able to present the old familiar 
things in a new light, according to the 
capacity of their hearers. 

The first two of this latter group are 
concerned with the appropriation of the 
Kingdom by individuals, the great motive 
being joy, not fear. Yet they differ 
sharply from one another, since in the 
first the man finds the treasure without 
having sought for it, while in the second 
@ merchant on the look out for pearls 
comes across one that is of greater value 
than all the others which he possesses. 
The Kingdom is the ‘ one thing needful.’ 
There is an endless variety of experience 
in the glorious adventure of entering the 
Kingdom. To one its wonder and its 
worth are suddenly and (as it may seem) 
accidentally revealed ; while by another it 
is only found after long years of searching. 
What the finder of the treasure and the 
merchant of pearls did after having made 
their discovery, he who hears of the 
Kingdom must do if he would possess this: 
precious thing; in the knowledge of its 
immeasurable worth he must joyfully 
abandon all else. That call of the Lord, 
which the disciples answered so bravely 
(4 1822, 19 27), was not for them alone; 
its. ‘categorical imperative’ is for all 
time. (For an interesting Jewish parallel 
to the parable of the Pearl, cf. Levertoff, 
Love and the Messianic Age, 13 f.) — 

As the parable of ‘ the tares.’ is linked 
up closely with that of ‘the sower,’ so the 

_ parable of ‘ the net’ is closely connected 
with those of ‘the treasure’ and ‘ the pearl.’ 
In thought and form this parable reminds 
us of the second half of the parable of the 
Fares. The fishermen who cast. the net 
into the sea drew it to the shore before 
sorting the fish. It is only on the shore 
that the value of the catch is discovered 
(cf. 1 Cor 21245), So the disciples, as 
‘fishers of men’ (4 }9), should not. be dis- 
couraged: by the fear of bringing into their 
nets some worthless fish, which have been 


ing out of the.wicked from among: the: 
righteous is not their task, but that of God 
and His angels (4°), 

_ For Matthew’s formula in 8 cf. 7. 


* 2 
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54-58. The rejection in Nazareth (cf. 
Mk 6! and notes there; Lk af 26-28) 

After describing the attitude of the 
people to Jesus in its contrast to that of 
the disciples, Matthew now turns back to 
Mark in order to describe the impression 
which Jesus made, first upon the inhabi- 


| tants of Nazareth, and then upon the 


tetrarch (141). Luke places this section 
at the beginning of the Lord’s ministry. 
The changes in the narrative which 
Matthew makes are probably intentional. 
Cf. (i) ‘the carpenter’s son’ with Mark 
‘is not this the carpenter ?’ (ii) ‘ Is not 
his mother called Mary >’ with Mark ‘ the 


| son of Mary’; and (iii) ‘did not many 


mighty works’ with Mark ‘and he could 
there do no mighty works.’ Matthew 
altogether omits ‘and he marvelled, be- 
cause of their unbelief,’ perhaps out of 
reverence. 

XIV. 1-2. Herod’s attention drawn to 
Jesus (cf. Mk 6 14-16 and notes there; Lk 
9 #8) 

3-12. The Baptist’s death (cf. Mk 6 17-20 
and notes there; Lk 3 19°). 

This is the last of a series of narratives 
which began in rr*. It ends, as it began, 
with John’s disciples coming to Jesus; 
formerly it was with a despairing question, 
and now it is with the news of their 
master’s death. Mark connects it with 
the return of the Twelve, and omits the 


fact that the disciples of John the Baptist, 


came to tell Jesus of the tragedy.. One of 
the reasons why Matthew changes the 
sequence of events is probably that 
it suits his scheme to end the series, 
which began with the doubting of the 
Messiahship of Jesus by John and his 
disciples, with the coming of the disciples 
of John to Him now in their bereavement. 
They had learned that He was the only 
One~ who could give them consolation 
and help. Matthew, as well as Mark, tells 
he story of the Baptist’s death paren- 
thetically. 

XIV. 13-2078. The withdrawal of Jesus 
from public activity. The time has come 
for our Lord to give Himself chiefly to 
the instruction of the disciples, especially 


of the Twelve, though probably He still © 


occasionally teaches the people (cf. Mk 
634; Lkg1).. But Matthew says little 
about this, for 15 1° is but a short parable 
which our Lord had to explain even to the 
disciples. _ Acts of compassion (14141; 


drawn by their preaching into a. temporary | 5% 36, 15) 2-28;,80, 92-38, 77 14-18 7913-15, 20 30f,) 


connexion. with the Kingdom. The sort- | 
Ce i 93 £18 f.,01 *f..22 1° £.) are of course 


- still frequent. Although the evangelist 
(8) gives as a reason for the retirement 
| of Jesus the danger from Herod (cf. 4 1*) 


and answers to opponents (151 f., 167 f., 


Mork nal 


_ found to be sufficient for all. 


all-important. 


“s Mk 6 45-82; 
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the chief reason may have been the refusal 
of faith by the Galileans, 

14-21. The feeding of the five 
thousand (cf. Mk 6 *4-44 and notes there; 
Lk 9g 1917; Jn 614 and the OT parallel in 
2K 4.4). 

14. Mark speaks of teaching only ; Luke 
of both teaching and healing. ‘ 

18 is peculiar to.Matthew (cf. 17 1”), as 
also is the mention of womea and 
children. 

19 is an abbreviation of Mark’s vivid 
description. The fact that the grass was 
“green ’ (Mark) suggests the spring season, 
and John (64) directly states that it was 
near Passover. Perhaps different com- 
panies were preparing for the pilgrimage 
towards Jerusalem. The ‘blessing,’ 
‘ breaking,’ .and distributing of the bread 
have a eucharistic colouring. he took 
the five loaves : the bread must be ‘ taken ’ 
in the hand by him who, as a host, says 
the blessing.- Cf. Ber., 12a: ‘ He gave him 
the bread that he might break it, and said 
to him, ‘“‘ Take, say the blessing.””’ The 
traditional blessing is: ‘ Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord our God, the King of the world, 
who bringest forth bread out of the earth ’ 
(Ber., vi, 1). The host recites it in the 
name of all present, and they respond 
with ‘ Amen’ (zbid., viii, 8). The distribu- 
tion symbolizes the union of all before 
God. They are one fellowship. Indeed, 
the parallel with the Eucharist goes further 
than this. We note (i) that the miracle 
is a miracle of compassion for a crowd, 
whose individual needs it seems impos- 
sible to meet; (ii) it is worked through 
earthly food, needed by the Apostles them- 
selves, which has to be surrendered to the 
Lord for the purpose; (iii) the nature of 
the miracle altogether baffles the imagina- 
tion. In no other miracle of the Lord is 
it so impossible to picture what took 
place. (iv) The disciples who have made 
the sacrifice distribute the food; and it is 
(v) What 
remains is sacred food, and is carefully 
collected. Even apart from the Eucharist 
the spiritual teaching of the miracle is 
The Lord, according to 
His own teaching (6 %), accepts responsi- 
bility for the supply of the needs of those 
who follow Him, a responsibility which 
the Apostles do not recognize. But He 
supplies the need only by the sacrifice of 
the property of those closest to Him. 
For the historicity of the narrative ‘cf: 


Headlam, Miracles, 323 ff. 


22-36. The walling at on the lake (cf : 
n 6 15-21), 


The 4th Goal tells us that the Grom ‘ 


; es desired to make Jeshs a King. As at all 


= { ly 


‘pulsive offer cf. Lk 22 te 


164 


crises, He retired to pray, though the 
Apostles were evidently unwilling to be 
separated from Him. With * 9 cf. 
8 23-27, Matthew’s account here differs 
from Mark’s. If we accept it, the confes- 
sion of *4 should not be regarded as an 
anticipation of 16 16, but as an impulsive 
expression of an overpowering experience. 

28- -31 form one of the ‘ Matthean addi- 
tions.’ Like the story of the Magi, this 
addition is full of beauty and of spiritual 
truth. What the Lord can do the disciple 
can do likewise if, and as long as, he be- 
lieves (cf. 17 2°, 21 22), For Peter’s im- 
for his failure 
Lk 22 54°82, and for his recovery Jaor ser, 
Peter will only succeed when he learns to 
let the Lord by the Spirit ‘ gird ’ him and 
‘carry ’ him; as yet he is too disposed to 
‘ put God to the test ’ by ‘ casting himself 
down’ (47), and asks for a sign. But 
the story is difficult to credit for two 
reasons: (i) It is unlikely that, if the story 
were true, Mark, Peter’s interpreter, would 
not have known of it; or that, knowing 
of it, he would have suppressed it. It is 
one thing for Mark not to relate facts about 
Peter which lie outside the course of his 
narrative, and quite another to suppress 
part ofa story which he relates. Matthew 
often does this for the sake of brevity, 
but not Mark. (ii) It is not probable that 
Peter, at this stage in the development of 
his faith, would have offered to walk upon 
the sea. The time for such teaching as 
that of’ Jn 141? had hardly come. Prob- 
ably we have again a Christian Midrash. 

34-36. The landing in Gennesareth (cf. 
Mk 6 53-56), 

XV. 1-20. The rebuff to the Pharisees 
and Scribes (Mk 7 1-28). 

For a detailed exposition see notes on 
Mark. Here it may suffice to illustrate 
from Rabbinic literature some points 
usually misunderstood. 

2. The ‘washing of hands’ was re- 
quired before and after every meal, 
especially of bread (cf. Tos. Ber., v, 5). It 
was founded on the desire to consider 
every meal as a sacrifice, and therefore to 
consume even ‘ ordinary food ’ in ‘ purity.’ 
The scribes as the ‘ Disciples of the Wise ” 
especially took it upon themselves to keep 
this ‘tradition of the elders’ very strictly 
(cf. Tos. Dem., ii, 2). 

5. The custom which our Lord was re- 
proving was not, as Allen (J.C.C.) and 
others explain, ‘that the scribes allowed | 


-a man by a formula to dedicate all his | 


property to the Temple,.and so escape — 


the duty of supporting his parents.’ Tt 


had nothing to do with the Tem 
First, it must be kept | in ad pee 
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language of * is used in anger by the son, | 


who, exasperated by his father, utters this 
‘vow ’ to cut off his parent from every 
kind of benefit he might gain from him. 
It is a curse against his father which he 
utters. The son does not dedicate his 
goods or his services to the Temple; he 
merely vows all away from his father. 
The Rabbis said: ‘ Whoever shall say: 
“Korban is everything whereby thou 
mightest be profited,’’ he shall be bound.’ 
This latter part of the formula our Lord 
does not quote; but it is nevertheless the 
thing which He condemns; for, by making 
the vow binding to the son, the Rabbis 
absolved him from all duty to his parents. 
In enforcing the ‘ traditions of the elders,’ 
they broke the commandments. Anyone 
who had said ‘ Korban ’ was forced to keep 
the vow even to a ridiculous and cruel 
extent, and many examples are given in 
the Talmud. The following are a few. 
A case is reported in the Mishna of a son 
who repented of his rash vow, and longed 
to make restitution to his parents. With 
this end in view he bestowed a portion of 
his goods upon a neighbour, so that the 
latter might in turn bestow them upon his 
parents; but the Rabbis decided that such 
a procedure was impossible. ‘ Korban’ 
once uttered, the property is irredeemable, 
just as an animal, once dedicated to the 
altar by the word ‘ Korban,’ must be 
_ sacrificed. Anyone who has said, ‘My 
goods are Korban to all people,’ cannot 
bestow anything upon, nor do any service 
for, any person living. In Nedarim, v, 6 
we have an example of how this vow can 
be in some degree circumvented. ‘If a 
person has been prohibited by a vow from 
benefiting another, and the latter has 
nothing to eat, then the former may make 
a gift of food to a third person who may 
give it to the hungry one ’; but such a gift 
must be made unconditionally, for by 
intimating that the gift was to be used 
for that purpose the whole plan would 
fail. In the same Mishna we hear of a 
-man who had made this vow, and latér 
desired that his father should share in the 
_ wedding festivities of the grandson, and 
_ so become reconciled. To this end the 
man presented the court where the mar- 
riage-feast was to be held, together with 
the whole of the meal, to a neighbour, 
making the condition that it was: to be 
his only for the time of the marriage-feast. 
But the Rabbis decided that ‘such a gift 
is no gift,’ and the old father could not 
articipatein thefestivities. In Nedarim, 
iv, 8 it is said that, if two are travelling 
together between whom is the vow of 
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“back part of the story (cf. ?% 4) as liable 


Antipas, and entered the Phcenicianregion, = _— Is 


| considered Jesus to be the promised ‘Son _ 
| of David,’ and she addresses Him as such. . 


‘Korban,’ and the sufferer from the vow_ 
Wah teen er iene i 165, ) Sener. 2! 


be without food, the other may put some 
food upon a stone or a wall and say, ‘ This 
food may be consumed by anybody; it is 
no longer mine.’ Since it is now no longer 
the possession of the one who had said 
‘ Korban,’ the sufferer may come forward 
and eat it. Under thé vow the father 
may not receive from the son even the 
smallest coin; not even a shirt, or a piece 
of bread, or a drink of water. The son 
cannot visit his father when sick, except 
fora very short time, lest the father should, 
by being attended by the son, save some 
money he would have had to pay to a 
nutse (Nedarim, vi, 4). When, however, 
the father is dead, the son may provide 
the coffin and the shroud, and pay the 
musicians and mourners, ‘for the dead 
receive no profit ’ (ibid., ii, 7). 

12-14 are peculiar to Matthew (14?= 
Lk 6 °°). The Pharisees were ‘ scandal- 
ized’; and it is probable that to the 
disciples themselves our Lord’s answer 
seemed harsh. In His answer to the 
disciples He refers to the scribes and 
Pharisees themselves rather than to their 
teaching. As in the Messianic fellowship 
(13 74 f.), so also in the community of 
Israel, there are some who have lost the 
Tight to be considered members of the 
Covenant people (cf. 3°). They are ripe 
for judgement, and will’be rooted out, / 
The disciples should leave them alone and 
free themselves from their authority. 

20. to eat with unwashen hands is 
peculiar to Matthew. Whether it was 
actually said by our Lord or added by 
Matthew, it does not refer mainly to the — 
‘washing of hands,’ but has an ironical 
trend; for in !! and 1’ all the dietary laws 
are included, as in Mark, and declared to 
be ethically and religiously of no moment. 

21-28. The Canaanite woman (cf. Mk 
7 24-30), Tuke does not report this in- et 
cident, and even Mark seems to have kept BNE: 


to be misunderstood by Gentile readers. 
Our Lord was not merely testing the 


wwoman’s faith; He regarded His earthly | 


ministry as definitely limited to Israel. Ga 
Even before Jesus had crossed the border ah 
from the Jewish land, the domain, of» 


which belonged to the province of Syria, 
the woman came over the border to meet 
Him (cf. 4%). In Mark our Lord is 
actually in Phcenician territory. The 
‘woman must have known that some Jews: 


The story is told in Matthew with dramatic 
vividness. The woman kept on crying, 
and from a distance. The burden of the — 


\ a i r ’ a 
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cry comes in snatches. ‘Have mercy 
upon me!’ ‘Lord!’ ‘Son of David!’ 


‘My daughter is grievously sick of a 
devil.’ As Jesus, without vouchsafing 
a reply, continues His way, the disciples 
beg Him to grant her request in order to 
be rid of her. -In their request He hears 
the echo of His own desire. He did not 
yet allow His compassion to override the 
limits of His personal and temporal 
mission, and on this occasion our Lord 
pointed to them more emphatically than 
when He healed the centurion’s servant 
(8 518), The centurion was a_ Gentile 
already influenced by Judaism, while in 
this case to heal would mean to be drawn 
into a ministry to the heathen world. As 
the woman approaches Him more calmly 
He explains to her the reason for His 
refusal in words seemingly harsher than 
those used in *4. For further details cf. 
notes on Mark. 

29-31. Cf.- Mk 7 32°37, For the diffi- 
culties of Mark’s geographical notice cf. 
notes on Mark. Matthew omits. the 
‘Ephphatha’ miracle, and gives instead 
a summary of all the cures effected. The 
words ‘And they glorified the God of 
Israel ’ suggest the Gentile character of 
the crowd. 

32-39. The feeding of the four 
thousand (cf. Mk811°), The disciples 
do not come, as on the former occasion, to 
remind Jesus of the hunger of the multi- 
tude; for it was probably. mainly Gentile, 
and the disciples had not yet overcome 
their prejudices. Because of the marked 
similarities between this narrative and 
that of the feeding of the 5,000, the second 
is held by many scholars to be a duplicate 
account of the first (see notes on Mark and 
McNeile, 237 f.). If this miracle took 
place among the Gentiles, our Lord’s re- 
current reference to Jonah would be most 
apt, for had He not just been finding the 
Gentiles most receptive, while Israel was 
still asking for a sign ? 

39. For ‘Magadan’ Mark has ‘ Dal- 
manutha,’ which Procksch(Palesvina-Jahr- 
sw 1918) interprets Asma dal-manutha,’ 
i.e. ‘of Manutha.’ If ‘ Magadan ’ stands 

4 ‘Gn Magdala, now Al Majdal, it was a place 
mentioned in the Talmud.as ‘ Magdal of 
the fishers’ (Pes., 46a; p. Maaser, 50¢; 
Sanh., 19a). From the Greek name 
Tarichee Dalman (Orte und Wege Jesu) 
concludes that it was a centre of the fish 
trade and of salting fish. Being a great 


centre of commerce, it was originally the - 


-most important city on the western shore 
of the lake (cf. Midr. Lam., ii, 3). 


_ only its borders. ' 


Our) 
Lord does not seem to have entered it, but 
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XVI. 1-4. The request for a sign (Mk 
8 11-13: cf. Mt 12 98). 

Probably a year has passed, and the 
New Year’s Day, or the Day of Atone- 
ment, has come round again. That this 
time the Sadducees also demand<a sign 
(Mark has only Pharisees) marks the ad- 
vanced development. In earlier days. it 
was local Pharisees and scribes who op- 
posed Him (9 % 44, p2/t-t4 24-98) 5 Later it 
was Pharisees and scribes from Jerusalem 
(151); and now the Sadducees came for- 
ward. Mark mentions Herodians (8 }*). 
In Mishna Jadaim, iv, 8 we read ot 
Galilean Sadducees; so it is not necessary 
to assume that the Sadducees here men- 
tioned came from Jerusalem. 

Our Lord’s reply is given in 4 (cf. 12 ** f.). 

2-3 are a very ancient interpolation. 
It is not a harmonistic insertion from Lk 
12 *4-56; “for there is very little verbal 
agreement, and it must have been derived 
from an extraneous source ’ (cf. Streeter, 
The Four Gospels, 241). Yet it is prob- 
able that this apocryphon reflects a real 
utterance of our Lord. They may be 
good weather prophets, but they do not 
discern the approaching judgement or the 
passing away of the old order. On the 
lower scale they are prophets; on the 
higher they cannot discern the signs of 
the times. For the general confidence cf. 
11 75; it seems to have been shared by all. 

5-12. The leaven of the scribes and . 
Pharisees (cf. Mk 8 141 and notes there; 
tik) 

5. Matthew omits the ‘one _ loaf.’ 
Probably it had remained in the boat the 
whole time; that which was taken up in 
the seven baskets they had not taken 
with them, since it had been handled by 
Gentiles and ‘ defiled.’ This action being 
perfectly natural to them, they could not 
account for Jesus saying ‘ beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees,’ except by re- 
gardingitasa reprimand for being without 
bread. ._He had just given them in the 
feeding of the 4,000 Gentiles a proof that 
the teaching of the Pharisees on their 
defilement was ignored by Him; and there- 
fore He was annoyed with them for 
shrinking from the use of bread touched 
by Gentiles. Jesus had understood their 
repugnance to bringing the bread, and 
now saw how they had interpreted His | 
saying. At their dulness of under- 
standing He is seriously annoyed; He was _ 
not concerned with this at all; had they 
not yet realized that He was able to feed 
them? It was the wrong spirit of the 
whole teaching of the Pharisees. against _ 
which He wished to warn them, a teaching 
which killed bebiige 2 and bred sus-_ 2 


~ to haveseen death (cf. 2 Esd 6 **), 
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picion and hatred. Luke has the whole 
incident in a different connexion. 

13-20. Peter’s confession (cf. Mk 8 27-80 
and notes there; Lko 1e-ahy We. have 
suggested that the asking for a sign took 
place near the Day of Atonement, about 
the beginning of October. It is thus 
natural to find that the Cxsarea Philippi 
section has clearly a connexion with the 
lessons and ritual of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, about ten days later. One of the 
lessons was Ex 33 and 34 (cf. specially 
33 11, 12, 18, 18, 21-23 | 4 1-10, 27-35 relating the 
transfiguration of Moses). One of the 
Psalms was Ps 76 (cf. specially 1). For 
the liturgical connexion of this Psalm with 
the ritual of the Feast of Tabernacles cf. 
Thackeray, The Septuagint and Jewish 
Worship, 67. That the symbolism of 
the holy or ‘ cosmic’ rock, which provides 
the world with water, is closely connected 
with the ritual of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and that Jn 7 °*4° has this symbolism as 
a background, has been shown. by J. 
Jeremias (Golgotha und der heilige Felsen, 
Angelos, ii). 

13. The Lord’s questions aré even more 
significant than the answers; and the first 
prepares for the second. Jesus is not 
only conscious that He is a problem to 
men, but assumes that He ought to be. 
It is improbable that our Lord asked His 
first question merely to gain information; 
it was rather in order to lead His disciples 
to. crystallize their thoughts about Him. 
Matthew alone has here the title ‘ Son of 
Man.’ To have used the title in its 
Messianic. sense would have been to 
anticipate Peter’s confession (cf. Monte- 
fiore ad loc.). If the original form of the 
question is rightly given, Jesus must have 
meant, ‘ What do people understand by 
this enigmatic title, which they hear Me 
use of Myself?’ The mention of Jere- 
miah is also peculiar to Matthew (cf. the 
legends in 2 Mac 21%, 15 #18), Popular 
eschatological expectation was much con- 
cerned with those who were believed not 
Among 


‘these were included not only Enoch and 


Elijah (cf. Wisd. 410f.), but Moses and 


» Tsaiah, whose ascension was related in 


a 


oa 
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apocryphal books (cf. Ju °), Ezra (2 Esd 
14°), and apparently Jeremiah (2 Esd 
248), Since death and corruption are the 


penalty of sin, bodily assumption seemed | 


to the Jews the natural reward of super- 
eminent sanctity. Cf. the Christian 
legend of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin. It is a notable fact, as showing 


the impression that the Lord had made, 


that He was popularly regarded as having 
come down from above. Such language | 


ate tae 


| body in 1838. 
| here given to Peter seems to render unin- 


as that of Jn 3 48 may well have been in- 
terpreted on the lines of the popular belief 
by those whose acquaintance with the 
Lord was but slight. 

16. Though on a former occasion the 
Apostles may have declared Jesus to be 
“the Son of God,’ the expression of faith 
had been but an impulsive utterance 
drawn out by an overpowering experience 
of supernatural power. Here, however, 
Peter expresses his own and the other 


| disciples’ conviction of the Messiahship of 


Jesus, a conviction founded on their ex- 


| perience of His unique relationship to 


God. By this confession Peter accepted 
in its fulness the self-testimony of Jesus 
(11 2”), The words ‘ the Son of the living 
God,’ like ‘the Son of Man’ (#8), are found 
only in Matthew. 

17-19. These verses form far the most 
important of the ‘ Matthean additions.” 
The first question that arises is that of 
their authenticity. It may be urged 
(i) that, like the last Matthean addition 
(14 28-91), which also-relates to Peter, 
they are inserted in a Marcan narrative. 
If Mark, the interpreter of Peter, knew 
that our Lord had thus spoken at this 
time, why did he omit the words? How- 
ever interpreted, they are of importance, 
and not fully covered by anything said 
by the Lord elsewhere. Luke reproduces 
Mark’s narrative without this addition. 
(ii) The Kingdom of Heaven seems more 
completely identified here with the visible 
Church than in any other teaching 
ascribed to the Lord, and the promise of 
the latter part of 1° is given to all the 
Apostles or to our Lord’s followers as a 
(iii) The pre-eminence 


telligible the later questioning en) the 
Apostles as to who is the greatest. These 
considerations seem, however, to be out- 
weighed by others. For (i) not only are 
the words characteristic of the Lord, but 
the occasion requires them. An. en- 
thusiastic welcome of Peter’s faith is but 
what we expect. (ii) The language em- 


ployed is so characteristically Jewish as 
_almost certainly to-belong to early Jewish » 


tradition. It may be the Jewish char- 
acter of the language, and not ignorance 
of the Lord’s words, which is the true 
explanation of their omission by Mark 
and Luke. There was no néed to em- 


| phasize among Gentiles, for whom they 
| wrote, the primacy of Peter among the 
Twelve, since, as Acts and the epistles 
| show, the Gentile churches were not under 
| the authority of the Twelve, but under © 

that of St. Paul and those whom he had 

re.| appointed (cf. Gal 2, especially *°), the: 
x 167 . a 


up and destroyed the foundation he had | 


_in bringing him to it (cf. rr 25 6), 


position which corresponds to it.’ 
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Council of Jerusalem being the last oc- 
casion known to us on which any authority 
over the Church as a whole was exercised 
by the elder Apostles. Just as little was 
there need in the Gentile churches for the 
other teaching here given by the Lord; 
both the substance of the teaching and its 
fulfilment in the life of the Church were 
entirely understood, and the words them- 
selves would have been unintelligible to 
them. For the Palestinian churches for 
which Matthew wrote the words were 
necessary, and by them they could be 
easily understood, There is much evi- 
dence that the Jewish Christians were dis- 
posed to place James the Lord’s brother 
higher than the Apostles on the ground of 
his: blood-relationship to the Messianic 
King, and to recognize a sort of Caliphate 
in the Lord’s family. The position of 
James at the Council of Jerusalem is 
symptomatic, and the teaching of the 
pseudo-Clementine literature clear. 

17. The language seems unmistakably 
to be our Lord’s. He always, except in 
Lk 22 34, addresses Peter as Simon; Bar- 
Jonah, or Bar-John, is found in Jn1 *? 
and 21 ff.; and for ‘blessed’ cf. 5 * and 
1316. ‘Flesh and blood’ is a common 
Jewish expression for the human as con- 
trasted with the divine. It was God Him- 
self who had led St. Peter to faith through 
his experience of the Lord; and his blessed- 
ness did not rest only upon the faith itself, 
but upon the divine purpose manifested 
He has 
a place in the purpose of the living God; 
who is at work for the world by His ‘ Son.’ 

18. I also: probably not “ I bear witness 
£0 you, as you to me,’ but ‘the Father 
aas bestowed the faith, and I bestow the 
The 
Greek here is ‘Thou art Petros (stone), 
and on this Petra (rock) I will build my 
church.’ But in Aramaic no such dis- 
tinction would be possible, and the 


' difference only appears in Greek because 


Petra is a feminine word which could 
not be employed as the name of a man. 
But what is the Lord’s meaning? The 


symbol of a rock is often used, not only | 


in’ the OT (cf. Dt 324; 2S 223%, 238; 
Ps 18?; Is 30 2°, 448, and specially 28 16), 


but also by our Lord Himself (25S a 


and in Rabbinic diteratute. Thus in con- 
nexion with Is 51}*, where Abraham is 
designated as a rock, the Midrash says: 
“God is like unto a king who wished to 
build himself a house. He digged and 
-digged, but.in each place water sprang 


_ dug. At last he chanced to dig where 
_ deep pate he came pa) a Tock (petra); 


b Jen astnetts), 


_ , 168. is ie 


then said he: ‘‘ Here will I build.” In 
like manner God, wishing to create the 
world, looked out upon the generations of 
Enoch that would be, and that of the flood, 
and said: ‘‘ How can I make a world out 
of such sinners, who will people it with 
those who will annoy me ?’”’ ‘But when 
he saw Abraham he said: “‘ Ah, here is a 
rock upon whom I can found a world ”’’ 
(Yalkut Shimoni, i, 766 on Nu 23%). 
Abraham, the Father of faith, is shown 
here as a rock prevailing against the flood, 
and also as bearing the burden of the 
whole of creation, in harmony with the 
symbolism found elsewhere, according to 
which the rock shuts off the under world 
and is a stepping-stone into the upper one. 
In another Rabbinic source a similar 
parable is used in connexion with the 
patriarchs (cf. Ex. Rab., xv, 8). Peter 
similarly is the ‘rock’ upon which our 
Lord will build His Zibbuva or com- 
munity, already existing in embryo in the 
disciples and His other followers, and 
perhaps also the rock against which the 
powers of the ‘underworld’ shall not 
prevail. Itis, however, simpler to regard 
the last words of the verse as a promise 
of the perpetuity of the Church. For the 
‘ gates}. of ; Hades icf. , Is 38,295, Ps/o9)38;3 
Wisd 1615, etc. The Church will never 
be a prisoner within them. 

The Jewish parallels cited above seem 
to make it clear that the reck, on which 
the Church is to rise, is Peter himself, and 
not our Lord. Probably our Lord is never 
in the NT spoken of as the foundation of 
the Church, the foundation in 1 Cor 31% 
being the truth that Jesus is the Christ. 
But they also make it clear that the rock 
is Peter as the man of faith. Through the 
débris of a ruined Israel, which is no longer 
Israel, our Lord has dug down till His 
spade has struck the rock; now He can 
begin to build’ again the tabernacle of 
David which is fallen (cf. Ac 15 1*), Peter 
and the Apostles who share his faith are 
not the first stones of a new building 
(Eph 22°) so much as the faithful remnant 
of the old, through which alone the divine 
purpose can be fulfilled. There is only — 
one Ecclesia of God and of His Messiah— 
“my Church’ is in no way contrasted 
with God’s (Jn 17 1°)—and that is the 
‘Israel of God’ in its continuous life both 


before and after the Lord’s. coming (cf. 


The Constitution of the Church in the 

New Testament, p. 387). To ourselves Me 
the word ‘ build’ suggests ‘a new struc: 
ture; but in the OT ‘to build’ is eee! 

the opposite of ‘to break down’ (cf. _ 
The work of the Lord will 
not be’ to found the Chutes, te, it has © 


Se 
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been founded long ago, but to build it up 
or ‘ edify ’ it, to make it all that God wills 
it tobe. But now we must consider Peter 
as the man of faith. It is generally sup- 
posed that to interpret the rock as Peter 
himself, and to interpret it as the truth of 
Christ’s Messiahship which he has just 
expressed, are two different explanations. 
But that is not so; the two interpretations 
are one.. Peter is Peter only by the faith 
which makes him what he is, and truth is 
only truth as incorporated in the mind 
and heart of the man who believes it; the 
man and the truth are one. This is our 
Lord’s teaching elsewhere. The seed is 
the word of the Kingdom (13 1), but He 
speaks none the less of him ‘that was 
sown. upon the good ground ’ (13 %3); and 
‘St. Paul’s usage seems to be the same (cf. 
1 Cor 37°17). From this there follows a 
conclusion of the first importance. The 
promise to St. Peter is a personal promise. 
Our Lord is not creating an office, which 
can be held either. by Peter or by Alex- 
ander VI; the NT knows of no office in 
the Church higher than that of an Apostle 
(1 Cor 12°8; Eph4!). He is foretelling. 
the place which Peter by his faith will 
occupy in the extension of the Church 
after Pentecost, and the way in which as 
the man of faith others will rest upon 
him (cf. Lk 22 8). What this place was 
Acts sufficiently shows. As the founda- 
tion of the Church neither Peter nor his 
fellow-Apostles who share his position 
(Eph 2 *°; Rev 21 14) have successors, any 
more than had Abraham and the: patri- 
archs before them. A successor was in- 
deed appointed to Judas, because he had 
ceased to be an Apostle; but not to James 
the son of Zebedee, or to any other of the 
Twelve. 

I9. Peter is to become not just a _door- 
keeper, but an administrator .or steward 
of the Kingdom. Eliakim ben Hilkiah is 
set up instead of Shebna as the minister 
of the house.and bears the key of the 
house of David (Is 22.1522: cf. Rev 1 18); 
and our Lord speaks of the faithful and 
wise steward, who is to give his household 
their portion of food in due season (Lk 
124), So again He speaks of the scribes 
as taking away the key of knowledge (Lk 
11 52), and so shutting the Kingdom of 
Heaven against men (Mt 23 19:. cf. Sifre 
on Dt32 5). Thus the main thought 


seems to be that of teaching (cf. 13i")¢ 
and of the disciplinary power by. which it» 


is to beenforced. The words that follow 
confirm this. ‘To bind’ and ‘ to.loose’ 


are technical Rabbinic terms for the | 


power of the doctor of the law to ‘ pro- 


n - forbidden’ or.‘ pronounce. per- | 
es ie | 169 


mitted’ some action about which a 
question has arisen, while the terms are 
also occasionally applied to disciplinary 
measures such as excommunication (cf. 
Moed Kation, 16a and note on 18 48) 0h The 
Jewish teachers held that these decisions 
were acknowledged in héaven, not in the 
sense that earthly decisions affected the 
heavenly world, but in the sense that 
‘God,’ or the ‘heavenly court’, (cf. 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, 174; Wellhausen ad 
loc.), recognized and endorsed the de- 
cisions given below. So the meaning of 
19 is that Peter, as an administrator of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, will have a divinely 
recognized authority to teach and discip- 
line the future community (cf. Ac 5111, 
15°41), The context shows clearly that 
the ‘Kingdom of Heaven’ and’ the 
‘Church’ are here synonymous ° (cf. 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, 176; Ed. Meyer, 
Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums, 
i, 112, note 1). ne 

Two further points may be -added: 
(i) In the text there is no“ and ’ at the be- 
ginning of }°; and 1® may have been spoken 
at some other time. Our Lord, when the 
time came for the fulfilment of His promise, 
made all the Apostles stewards of the 
mysteries of God, scribes of the Kingdom, 
with power to interpret His will in the 
power of the Holy Spirit (cf. 18 17. 18 
and notes there; Jn 20 2% 28), 
promise seems first to have been given to 


| St. Peter alone, though we do not in the 


NT find Peter exercising any authority 
over his fellow-Apostles, nor is there any 
suggestion that their powers have come 
to them through him (cf. Gal 14), 
(ii) The power of the Church to bind and 
to loose is a power to interpret the law 
of Christ, and not a power to add to it, 
just as the powers recognized in the 
scribes was a power to interpret the law 
of Moses and not to add to it (cf. 23 8). 


-The one is very apt to slip into the other. 


[Note.—Harnack’s attempt (‘Der Spruch 
tiber Petrus als den Felsen der Kirche,’ 
in  Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. pyreuss. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften [1918], 637- 
654) to prove from Tatian’s Diatessaron 


the Church is a later addition, and that the 
last word of 18 was not ‘it’ but ‘ thee,’ 
with the meaning that Peter will not die 


until the Parousia, has failed (cf. Gore, 


The Church and the Ministry {fifth edition], 
p. 5 note,andEuringer, ‘Der locus classicus 
des Primates,’ in Bettrvdge zur Geschichte des 


| chy. Altertums, Bonn, 1922, 141-179).] 
| 20, Our Lord for the present prohibi 
| the public proclamation of the Messianic —__ 
confession. Itmighteasily have becomea Be 


But the. 


that the sentence about the building of . 


XVI. ] 


mere slogan, resulting in mob enthusiasm 
(cf. Jn 6 }°) and a revolutionary outbreak. 

21-28. The first prediction of the 
Passion and the teaching on discipleship 
(cf. Mk 8 *1*° and notes there; Lkg 22-27 | 


14 a7 17 oN 
21. The ‘must’ is that which follows 
from the divine purpose revealed in 


Scripture, especially in Ps 22 and_ Is 53. 
Both passages speak of victory only won 
through agony, and the latter of a work 
of atonement. A Christ who could not 
deal with sin would not be a Christ who 
could really save. As far as we know 
the identification of the Christ with the 
Suffering Servant of Jehovah was first 
definitely made by our Lord Himself, 
though it seems to be implied by the 
divine voice at His baptism, and perhaps 
in Jn1*%. We must not read into the 
words ‘rise again’ more than they con- 
tain; they might refer to other forms of 
recovery besides bodily resurrection, and 
apparently the Apostles derived no ex- 
pectation of our Lord’s bodily resurrection 
from them. Gunkel (Zum _ religions- 
geschichtlichem Verstandnis des N.T., 79 ff.) 
attempts to connect the three days be- 
tween the death and resurrection of our 
Lord with the myth of the sun-god; 
‘after three days’ would thus be a motif 
in a ‘ Messianological’ system proving 
‘that already before Jesus there was in 
Jewish syncretistic circles a belief in the 
death and resurrection of a Messiah.’ 


The baselessness of this assumption has. 


been shown by G. Kittel in Rabbinica, 
36f. The Rabbinic sayings which seem 
to lend colour to this view are of much 
later date. Thus we find: ‘ God does not 
allow the righteous man to remain in dis- 
tress for more than three days ’ (Gen R 91 
on Gen 13 1’), and ‘ the Israelites do not 
suffer tribulation for more than three 
days,’ the idea being derived from the 
history of Abraham (Gen 224), Joseph 
(Gen 42 1”), Jonah (Jon r !”), and Mordecai, 
(Est 416), and from Hos6?. Our Lord 
may have had these OT examples in mind 
in speaking of three days. Their experi- 
ence would be reproduced in His own. 

23. Peter, who is to speak for the Lord, 
may speak for Satan. Satan may be 
found in him as well as Christ. Our Lord 
recognizes the old temptation of 4, the 
temptation to seek to attain His Mes- 
sianic destiny without the Cross. His 
words show the instantaneous recoil with 
which He met suggestions of evil. 

24. To deny oneself is much more than 
to deny particular pleasures to oneself. 
It is to treat oneself as Peter treated 


Christ, to renounce all allegiance to one- 
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self. Self-denial is self-renunciation, not 
a seeking for the Cross—which our Lord 
never practised—but an acceptance of it 
in whatever form it may be given. 

26. in exchange for his life: better to 
buy his life back when he has lost it (cf. 
note on 20 78), 

27, 28. Mark’s language is significantly 
altered (cf. General Introduction, p. 128a). 

XVII. 1-13. The Transfiguration (Mk 
9713 and notes; Lk g *836; cf. also 2 P 
116-18). The probable connexion of the 
Transfiguration with the lessons for the 
Feast of Tabernacles has already been 
noticed. The story recalls the story of 
Ex 24. In the latter, after the people 
have accepted the divine law (*), Moses 
accompanied by Aaron, Nadab, Abihu and 
seventy of the elders of Israel goes up 
Mount Sinai, and receives a vision of God 
(#245 seem to give a different version of 
the same story). Here thoughts from 
both versions are combined. The three 
chief Apostles take the place of Aaron, 
Nadab, and Abihu, while the nine wait 
below (cf. Ex 2414). Under the New 
Covenant the faith of the Apostles in the 
Lord’s Messiahship takes the place of the 
acceptance of the Law; and the cloud, as 
in Exodus, is the Shekinah-cloud, the 
glorious manifestation of God, out of 
which He speaks (cf. Ex 40 *4 35 LXX, 
where the same word is used as in * here; 
andr K81%41; Acrz%). Thedivine voice 
declares that all divine revelation is now 
included in the Lord Himself (cf. 11 18): 
Moses and Elijah, representing the Law 
and the prophets, pass away, leaving 
“Jesus only.’ Matthew alone has the 
words ‘in whom I am well pleased.’ 
They may be added from 3 1’, but are very 
appropriate. As the divine voice at the 
Lord’s baptism set the seal of the divine 
approval upon the Lord’s hidden life at 
Nazareth, so the divine voice here sets it 
upon the public nrinistry and the Lord’s 
acceptance of the Cross, and the Resur- 
rection will set it upon all that the Lord 
has done and said and claimed to be. 

14-21. The disciples without Jesus. 
The cure of the epileptic (cf. Mk 9 49; 
Lk 9 87-482), Both Matthew and Luke 
abbreviate the Marcan narrative. Mat- 
thew alone states that the father knelt 
before Jesus (cf. Mt 20 2°), 

20 is probably a combination of Mk 11 28 
with a saying found in Lk 17 €. 

2I is omitted in the best MSS., and 
was probably added with some alterations 
from Mk 9 ”’. 


22-23. Second prediction of the Passion — 


(cf. Mk 9 90-82; Lk 9 49-48), This 


tomy 


cf. Mk 9 § predic- . 
| tion is different from the others (16%! 
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2017f.) not only in its brevity and the 
omission of the reference to Jerusalem 
and the High Priests and scribes, but also 
intrinsically: ‘The Son of Man will be 
delivered up and they will kill him.’ He 
who had shone with heavenly glory, who 
had been proclaimed Son of God by a 
divine voice, and who had revealed His 
power over Nature, is yet the Man, con- 
nected so closely with humanity as by the 
will of Him who directs history to be 
“delivered up.’ This time the disciples 
neither contradicted nor agreed; they 
were only exceeding sorry. 

22. Note the alternative reading in the 
margin of RV ‘were gathering them- 
selves together.’ The little company is 
privately assembling for the last journey 
to Jerusalem. 

24-27. The Temple tax. With the 
exception of the first words introducing 
the scene of the incident (Mk 9 5%), the 
passage is another ‘ Matthean addition ’; 
and it belongs to a group of traditions 
connected with Peter (cf..14 28-81; 16 17-19); 
Since it is concerned with the Temple 
tribute, which ceased on the fall of the 
city in A.D. 70, it must belong to early 
Palestinian tradition. One of the col- 
lectors of the Temple tax accosted Peter 
in the street and asked him whether Jesus 
paid it. This tax every Jew above the 
age of nineteen years had to pay towards 
the maintenance of the Temple. As Jesus 
was known to do things that were con- 
sidered to be contrary to the Law, the 
collector would obviously not have been 
surprised to learn that He refused to con- 
form to this rule. The question was not 
as to whether the tax had been paid this 
time, but whether it was the habit of Jesus 
to pay it. Peter’s ready answer shows 
that it was; here as always our Lord was 
faithful to the principle of. obedience 
which He had laid down (cf. 3 ', 5 17, 8 4). 
Jesus meets Peter on the threshold with 
a counter-question, which showed His 
knowledge of what had taken place. The 
‘kings of the earth,’ e.g. the Tetrarch 
of Galilee—do they exact toll from their 
family or from the rest of the people whom 
they govern? Members of the ruling 
families and certain privileged citizens 
who possessed the jus Italicum were 
exempt from taxation: and in the Talmud 
we find a question as to whether the 
priests were liable to pay Temple duty 
(cf. Mishna Shek., i, 4). Now Jesus and 
the disciples are the sons of ‘the great 

‘King’ (55), for whose Temple in Jeru- 
salem the tax is raised. They aré ‘sons’ 
not merely by being sons of Abraham, 
but by the direct influence of the living 
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God upon them: and that notwithstanding 
the contrast between the Lord, by His 
origin the only Son (2 45, 317, 11 27, 14 33, 
1616 175), and those who have become 
sons of God through Him. Since this 
relation of Jesus and His disciples to God 
is independent of the nation and its cultus, 
their relationship to God does not compel 
them to contribute to the latter (cf. 12 °; 
Jn 4 2074), Yet in 27 we see why our Lord 
conformed to the rule and desired His 
disciples to do so. He did not wish to 
offend those who as yet were not posi- 
tively against Him. As. long as the 
Temple stood, He desired that the dis- 
ciples should fulfil their legal duties to- 
wards it; for in this they would show their 
love to Israel, and so avoid making the 
Gospel difficult of acceptance by the Jews. 
The law of love is laid upon the ‘ King’s 
sons,’ who are free from the law of force 
(Chin jasuie> 52.5012), 

The more closely the Gospels are studied; 
the more we find how faithful a reproducer 
of our Lord’s own teaching St. Paul is. 
The Jews are servants, while Christians 
ought to be sons (cf. Jn 1515); the very 
fact that the maintenance of the Temple 
demands that a compulsory tax should be 
levied upon the Jews shows that they have 
still the spirit of servants; sons cannot 
possibly be under such a law as this. But 
Christians are not to claim their freedom 
when to do so would be to give the im- 
pression that they are lawless—that they 
are less than servants, and notmore. The 
son is one who gives a higher and fuller, 
though not a legalistic, obedience. In 
exactly the same way, while St. Paul 
teaches that the Law no longer exists for’ 
Christians, he is quite ready to limit the 
application of the principle for others’ 
sake (cf. 1 Cor 8, especially 13, 9 19°22), 

Our Lord’s words concerning the money 
in the mouth of a fish may be but a playful 
allusion to Peter’s trade, and perhaps also 
an ironical allusion to the Jews’ thirst for 
startling miracles. The fact that the 
miracle is not reported to have taken place 
seems to confirm the idea that our Lord’s 
words were not meant seriously. There 
are similar stories in Rabbinic writings 
(cf.. e.g.» Shabb., 1194). If it is the 
evangelist’s meaning that the miracle 
actually took place, we can hardly accept 
his story. Itseems contrary to our Lord’s 
self-imposed limitations for Him to use 
miracles for the supply of His own personal 
needs ; for these He relies upon the Father's 
providence (cf. 4% 4), Frequently it is 
impossible to accept our Lord’s teaching 
and reject the miracles associated with it; 
the two are bound up together. Here it 
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is not so. Our Lord’s beautiful words 
about sonship do not involve the accept- 
ance of the miracle. 

XVIII. Stumbling-blocks in the Mes- 
Sianic community. 

The last section of 17 dealt with the 
relation of the disciples to the Jewish 
nation andcultus. The instructions found 
in 181-2028 are mostly concerned with 
inter-communal relationships. 

1-5; Cf. Mk 9 32-37; Li o 46-48.» This and 
the following conversations took place 
in the house in Capernaum (17 74 #5: cf. 
Mk 9 33). From Mark alone do we gather 
that they arose out of certain discussions 
of the disciples on the way. Possibly it 
is to shield the disciples that Matthew 
introduces our Lord’s teaching in a 
different way. The priority given to the 
closest disciples (171), the exceptional 
part played lately by Peter (14 78, 15 1, 
1616, 17 24), and the growing absorption 
of ‘the minds of all in the approaching 
Kingdom (16 #8) made their question a 
natural one. Every ‘righteous’ Jew 
expected a special paradise for himself 
(Lev R27). There are at least seven 
gradations of honour (Szfre on Numbers, 
67a); and the place at the right hand of 
God will, according to ‘Lev R 81a, be 
awarded to the faithful teachers of 
children. Jesus answered His disciples 
by calling forward a child (perhaps one of 
the children of our Lord’s brothers), and 
setting him ‘in the midst of them,’ the 
teacher’s place. They will not even enter 
the Kingdom unless they again become 
like children. 
e137 is’ found“ in< Mk 10% (‘='Lie1847) 
in another context. That the soul of 
a child represents the purest type is 
an idea foreign to ancient thought (cf. 
Heinrici, Die Hermes-Mystik, 65). The 
humble receptivity of a little child can 
only be attained by an adult through con- 
version, which brings about the right 
condition both for the understanding of 
divine revelation (1125) and for personal 
salvation. For 5 see ro 442 and Mk 9 ®”. | 

6-9. Cf. Mk 9g 42-48 and notes there; 
Lk 171%, Because of their relation to 
Jesus even the humblest among His 
disciples should be treated with respect 
and consideration. To give such an one 
occasion for stumbling is a crime so great 


that our Lord is moved with emotion at 


the very thought of it (7: cf. Lk 171f.). 


10-14. This section is found only in 
Matthew. Not only must the disciples 
guard against causing the weak to stumble, 
but the ‘little ones’ must be protected 
by the stronger ones, and helped in times 
of spiritual danger. The omission of such 
care is a serious breach of duty, for the 
‘little ones’ are precious in the sight of 
God and the angels. The expression 
‘ their angels ’ does not necessarily convey 
the Jewish idea that each pious person 
has his own special guardian angels (cf. 
for this Box in Cent. B. adloc.). ‘Theangels, 
through whom God works in the world, 
and whose aim is the establishment of 
His Kingdom, are also the angels of those, 
however humble, whose aim coincides 
with theirs. The angels have free en- 
trance into the presence of God, and they 
both bring before God the needs of their 
protégés and convey to them God’s help. 
How great then would be the sin of him 
who in fancied superiority despised them, 
and in spiritual danger left them to their 
fate ! 

12-14. These verses illustrate what has 
gone before. Here the parable teaches 
a different lesson from that found in 
Lk 154; the one who allows the erring 
brother to be lost without attempting to 
save him sets at nought the will of God. 

15-20. Peculiar to Matthew, except 15, 
which has a parallel in Lk 17%. If 16 17 
are the words of our Lord, they should be 
interpreted like 5 2% 4, in relation to the 
ordinary life of the Jewish ecclesia in our 
Lord’s day, though they will of course 
apply to the Christian Church also (cf. 
Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, 9 f.). Their 
form does not suggest that He is looking 
forward to the future, nor does the 
reference to the Gentile and the publican. 
In this case’ 48° could not have been 
originally attached to 1517, It is Mat- 
thew’s custom to group sayings together 
which were spoken at different times. 

~I5. against thee. These words, though 
omitted by the best MSS., probably 
represent our Lord’s meaning. He thinks 
of the moral danger both to the offender © 
and to the offended, if an injury is done - 
and no redress given. In dealing with . 
‘the world ’ Christians should receive in- 
juries silently (5 °8 ff.) ; but, where a special 
religious bond exists, the evil must be put | 
right if fellowship is to continue. There 
is nothing inconsistent with our Lord’s 


_——s- That evil condition of the world, which | mind in the words about the Gentile and © 
oe renders occasions of stumbling unavoid- | the publican. A good Jew would treat — 

able, must not be made an excuse for | both with courtesy and kindness; but he ~ 
- treating them lightly. aH would not acknowledge*the existence ‘of 
8, 9 are a doublet of 5°89; but the | any special religions bond in their case. 
_ foot, inappropriate there, is retained here. |__ 18. Probably a detached saying, spoken — 
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originally to the Apostles (cf.161® and 
note there), but true of the interpretative 
and disciplinary authority of the Church 
inallages. Thecontext in which Matthew 
places the saying shows that he considered 
the authority to bind and loose to be 
accompanied by authority to enforce by 
discipline the decisions given. In the 
case here contemplated the authorities of 
the local ecclesia would (i) declare the 
conduct of the erring brother to be such 
as the Law forbade, and (ii) excom- 
municate him, if he refused to repent and 
make satisfaction for his fault. It is, 
however, not unlikely that the words are 
later than our Lord, though founded upon 
His teaching. 

19, 20. This detached saying about 
prayer is linked with the preceding by the 
fact that it is the presence of Christ in the 
Church through the Spirit which bestows 
upon the Church both the power of legis- 
lating and exercising discipline, and the 
power of effectual prayer (cf. Jn 20 2-23), 
The true interpreter of the mind of Christ 
is the same mind living on in His Body 
the Church by the Spirit (1 Cor 2 16). The 
true prayer which is always answered is 
the prayer which the mind of Christ in- 
spires, and which can therefore be offered 
in His name (Jn 16 2% 24), The Gospel of 
Matthew (cf. note on 10 1% 2°) records 
little of the Lord’s teaching about the 
Holy Spirit; but much that is found in 
Jn 14-16 is in substance contained in these 
verses. Moreover, itis the dependence of 
the Church’s authority over men and with 
God upon the presence of the Spirit which 
prevents equally in both cases this 
authority from being misused. If the 
Spirit of God is grieved and banished, 
neither are the Church’s decisions ratified 
in heaven, nor her prayers heard. Cf. the 
saying, often repeated in . Talmudic 
literature, ‘Where two. or three are 
together to study the Torah, the Shekina 
is in their midst.’ Ifit was current in the 
time of our Lord, it is possible that He 
refers to it here, and thus consciously 
identifies Himself with the Shekina. In 
any case the greatness of the claim which 
these words involve is manifest; they 
anticipate in some degree the final words 
of the Gospel. ©. - ; 

21, 22. Cf. Lk 174. Peter’s question is 
here directly connected with 1, and 
evidently provoked ‘by it, though Luke 
has our Lord’s words in another context. 
For the language employed cf. Gen 4 *4. 


engeance,’ here with forgiveness. - 


<a ae | ’ 7 


sbtor. ey nth ' 


ere it is used in connexion. with | 
h)] antends.-.0 | 
3-25. The parable of the Unmerciful | 1s in , 
aragonite hietaesat | text here, but not one which substantially _ 
17. rit 


This parable needs little explanation. 
The lesson to be drawn is that the disciple 
who does not forgive not only causes grief 
to the community (*!), but incurs the wrath 
of God. There is not one who does not 
stand in the same relation to’God as the 
unmerciful servant to “the king of the 
parable. We should note: (i) The Lord’s 
deep sense of the greatness of human sin. 
Ten thousand talents are the equivalent 
of two million pounds, and one hundred 
pence of about four pounds. It is some- 
times maintained that our Lord, unlike 
St. Paul, makes little of sin; but it is not 
so. (ii) The forgiveness, in accordance 
with Hebrew thought, is seen in the divine 
action. It consists in the fact that the 
servant is allowed to retain his family 
and possessions. Our obligation to for- 
give others is a practical rather than an 
emotional obligation; and, if we do not 
perform it, we must expgct to find those 
blessings forfeited, in which God’s present 
forgiveness is seen. The divine forgive- 
ness is probationary, and may be recalled 
at any moment. Peter’s question (#1) 
presupposes the reality of his rights and 
the limitation of his duty. It is only. 
when our true relation to God is grasped 
that we cease to thinkin this way. Here, 
as elsewhere, true moral ideas depend 
upon true religion. 

XIX. 1-15. Marriage and children (cf. 
Mk 10 316), 

1-2. Cf. Mk1o1. No part of Judea 
was beyond Jordan. The reference is to 
the parts of Perea adjacent to Judea. 

3-9. Divorce (cf. 5%! f. and note; Mk 
10 718 and all the notes there; Lk 16 38), 

3. for every cause: these words are 
peculiar to Matthew. There is probably 


a reference to the contrasted views of 


Hillel and Shammai. Under the Jewish 
law no woman could divorce her husband, 
the toleration of polygamy destroying all — 
possibility of equality in the rights of man 
and woman. But Hillel. practically, per- 
mitted divorce by the man for almost any 
reason; it was enough if his wife was dis- 
pleasing to him; while Shammai only per- 
mitted him to divorce her for unclean- 
ness (cf. Dt 241 ff.). Matthew’s account, 
though as a whole less accurate than 
Mark’s, probably states correctly the exact 
question put to the Lord. Mark general- 


ized it, since the Rabbinical discussion 


possessed no importance for Gentile | 

readers. 
6. What therefore, i.e. the ‘one flesh,’ © 

the new and indivisible reality which God 


. g. There are several variations in the 
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affects its meaning. Our Lord condemns 
divorce, or rather denies its possibility, in 
allcases but one. Normally ‘ remarriage ’ 
in the lifetime of the former partner is 
simply adultery ; but a man may put away 
an adulterous wife, the death penalty 
being no longer imposed, and presumably 
marry another woman. But did our Lord 
really say this ? ~The case against it is 
overwhelming, and almost all scholars are 
now agreed that the exceptive clauses here 
and in 532 were never spoken by Him. 
(i) No such exception is recognized in our 
other accounts of the Lord’s teaching (Mk 
ro 11,12. Tk 1618; 1 Cor 71%11), and all 
are prior to Matthew. Where Matthew 
alters the meaning of his chief authority, 
Mark, his alteration hardly ever justifies 
itself, and here his exceptive clauses affect 
the very substance of the Lord’s teach- 
ing. (ii) These exceptive clauses do not 
even harmonize8with his own narrative. 
Throughout’s 17-48 our Lord is substituting 
the perfect standard of God for the 
standard recognized by the Jews of His 
day; but, if the exceptive clause is re- 
tained, our Lord’s teaching is no higher 
than Shammai’s. Here the exceptive 
clause seems to be inconsistent both with 
4-8 and with 1°. Why should the disciples 
be startled by the Shammaite teaching, 
ptobably the dominant view among con- 
temporary Jews? (iii) The Christian 
teaching of the first three centuries recog- 
nizes no exception to the strictness of the 
law of Christ. In view of the current 
standards of both Jews and Gentiles, such 
a revolution is inconceivable, unless our 
Lord’s teaching had been known to de- 
mand it. (iv) Common sense leads us to 
the same conclusion. It is precisely the 
indissolubility of Christian marriage which 
leads both husband and wife to do their 
utmost to make their marriage a success, 
All weakening of the Christian law 
weakens the high call which marriage 
brings, and destroys its romance, since the 


maxim ‘safety first’ is the death of - 


romance. The view that adultery dis- 
solves the marriage bond not only de- 
grades the conception ‘of marriage by 
making its physical side the dominant 
consideration ; it involves two absurdities. 
First, a man may cease to be married and 
yet be unaware of the fact. Secondly, it 
makes adultery, or the pretence of having 
committed it, the one way to get rid of 
a marriage which has become distasteful, 
and so puts a premium on adultery. If 


marriage is to be dissoluble at all, it should | 


be also dissoluble upon other grounds than 
this, as sensible opponents of the Christian 
law recognize. 


The suffering which an | 
174 : ; ; * z 


unhappy marriage involves is not in the 
least confined to that caused by unfaith- 
fulness; and nothing will get rid of it but 
the rule of Hillel combined with sex 
equality. Our conclusion is plain: these 
exceptive clauses have no Dominical 
authority. Our Lord no more than St. Paul 
in 1 Cor 7 " forbids separation; indeed, it 
may sometimes be a duty; but for His new 
community He totally disallows divorce. 

But how, it may be asked, did the 
exceptive clauses come into the text ? 
There is no evidence of a relaxation of the 
Christian standard among the Palestinian 
Christians, or any other example in Mat- 
thew of an alteration of Mark which lowers 
the Christian standard. A better ex- 
planation is this. Either Matthew him- 
self, or a later copyist, thought that our 
Lord’s words might be understood as for- 
bidding separation in all cases. Though 
a man may and should forgive an adul- 
terous wife on her repentance, he must 
not live with her if he cannot trust her, 
That would mean confusio prolis, the 
bringing into the world of children whose 
parentage would be uncertain. The ex- 
ceptive clauses were therefore inserted in 
both cases to guard against this misunder- 
standing, the writer failing to observe that 
his well-meant interpolations might bring 
about a far worse misunderstanding. This 
explanation is borne out by the fact that 
no Christian writer of the first three cen- 
turies seems to find anything in Matthew 
inconsistent with the strict rule. 

Those who wish to know what can be 
said in favour of recognizing the exception 
may consult Charles, The Teaching of the 
N.T. on Divorce. In favour of the strict 
rule cf. Box and Gore, Divorce in the N.T. 
(answering Charles), and Gore, The Ques- 
tion of Divorce. On the evidence of the early 
centuries cf. O. Watkins, Holy Matrimony, 


198-215, and on the history of the inter- _ 


pretation of the Matthean passages ibid., 
167-171. For a different view cf. Sacra- 
ments in the N.T., p. 401b, and references 
there given. 

Perhaps a few words may be added, 
though they go beyond the expositor’s 
task. The real difficulty does not lie in 


the ascertaining of our Lord’s meaning, — 


but in the practical application of His rule. 
The Lord lays upon His people the duty 


of rising to the divine standard (5 48), be- — 


cause by the gift of His Spirit He enables 
them to rise to it. But it is a standard 


impracticable for the world’s ‘ hardness — 
of heart,’ and the world, whether outside — 
the Church or nominally within it, has — 
never taken the Christian law of marriage— 


seriously. The Church in its turn, havin 
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once admitted into its fellowship multi- 
tudes of nominal Christians, has widely 
relaxed the Christian law. The Eastern 
Church has long practically abandoned it. 
The Roman, though nominally adhering 
to it, has often permitted divorce in 
practice by declaring marriages from the 
first invalid, and that on preposterous 
grounds. The English Church sometimes 
tends to draw a distinction between 
the ‘innocent party’ and the guilty in 
a divorce, and allow remarriage to the 
former. But no such distinction will 
stand. The original marriage either 
stands or it does not. If it does, no 
other can be lawfully contracted; if it 
does not, the guilty party is as free as 
the innocent. The truth is that the loss 
of the Church’s discipline has brought 
about conditions not contemplated in our 
Lord’s words. Multitudes of marriages 
among nominal Christians are in fact 
heathen marriages which God has never 
blessed. They are lightly formed and 
lightly discarded, the Christian view of 
marriage never having been even under- 
stood. Then new‘ marriages’ are formed, 
perhaps more satisfactory than the old 
ones. What is to be done when a con- 
version takes place among people thus 
- situated? Is it to be a condition of com- 
munion that an existing home with 
children should be broken up, when there 
is no practical possibility of return to the 
original partner? Christians need to 
understand better both the reasons for the 
law of Christ, and the reasons why those 
who do not look beyond this present world 
_teject it: Three modern plays may be 
_ here recommended: G. B. Shaw, Getting 
_ Married (in spite of its flippancy full of 
wisdom as well as wit); St. John Ervine, 
Jane Clegg; and Milne, Mr. Pim Passes By. 
These will put some of the real problems 
before us. 
10-12. This section is peculiar to 
_ Matthew, and is constantly misunder- 
_ stood. The disciples considered the in- 
_ dissolubility of the marriage tie to be so 
heavy a burden that it must be better 
not to marry. The answer of our Lord 
refers to the teaching just given (*°), and 
means that not to all men is it given 
toacceptit. Here, asin the Lord’s teach- 
ing generally (134-12), the power to 
recognize new truth is the reward of moral 
faithfulness. In ™ the first two classes 
are those of actual eunuchs. 
- contains (i) those who, having found just 
cause for divorce according to the Law, 
_ still refrain from claiming it, but become 


Se 


hee 


The third | 


_ ‘eunuchs’ rather than break the sacred | 
marriage vow; (ii) those who, like John 
ee Pree 175 
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the Baptist, refrain from marriage for the 
Kingdom of God’s sake; and (iii) those 
who, like Peter, have left wife and family 
to follow Jesus. Here again is truth 
which not all will be able to recognize 
either theoretically or practically. Let 
the man who is able“do so. St. Paul 
reproduces what the Lord here says 
(1 Cor 7 passim). Celibacy is a loftier 
condition than marriage in the Lord’s 
eyes, not because there is anything evil 
in marriage, but because celibacy gives 
fuller opportunities for prayer and service 
to the Kingdom. It is no doubt true that 
celibacy means a limitation of true human 
experience, which is in itself disadvan- 
tageous ; but, if rightly employed, it means 
a more than compensating widening of it 
inother directions. Thereis no justification 
for throwing doubt upon the authenticity 
of our Lord’s teaching here. Cf. note on 2, 

13-15. Jesus and the children (cf. Mk 
ro 18-16 and notes there; Lk 18 1517), The 
account in Mark is fuller and more vivid. 

16-20. The rich young man and the 
disciples’ reward (cf. Mk 10 1731 and notes 
there; Ask 18 48-80): 

16,17. The true text in Matthew differs 
considerably from that of Mark and Luke. 
Mark and Luke have ‘ good Master,’ while 
Matthew transfers the word ‘ good’ to the 
actual question, and has ‘what good 
thing?’ In the Lord’s reply Mark and 
Luke have ‘ Why callest thou me good ?’ 
while Matthew makes a second change 
corresponding to his first. Matthew’s 
version is less natural, and is probably the 
result of mingled reverence and timidity. 
The story had been altered in the Pales- 
tinian tradition, since it seemed to suggest 
that Jesus disclaimed moral perfection, 
and perhaps divinity also. But both 
versions of the story, rightly understood, 
are invaluable. God alone is perfectly 
good, and the one true good of His 
creatures; all else is only good by its 
relation to Him. Thus (i) there can be 
no action good in itself, apart from its 
relation to the will and purpose of God, 
The keeping of the commandments is a 
condition of entry into that eternal life 
which is God’s life, because we thus co- 
operate with His purpose, and find fellow- 
ship with Him and with His people 
(x Jn1’). As St. Paulsays, no obedience 
to an external code can in itself bestow 
life (Gal 3 #4), and the ‘ moral’ man may 
find just as great a void in his soul as the 
immoral. (ii) There can be’ no master 


| good in himself, not even Christ. A 


master-is only good in so far as God is 
found in him, and known as teaching and 
acting through Him (cf. Jn 14 *?°). We 


.words correspond to 
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are too much disposed to accept ‘ good 
masters’ as our ultimate authorities, and 
to substitute the ideas about God with 
which they provide us for God Himself. 
Our Lord’s words here about the Father 
are in spirit similar to those of St. Paul 
about our Lord (1 Cor 1 #5), 

18, 19. Matthew’s version: of these 
verses makes short work of the difficulties 
of Mark’s text, but adds mistakenly ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ The 
addition was probably prompted by fear 
that our Lord might seem to sanction too 
low a standard for a candidate for eternal 
life. 

20. young man: another ‘ Matthean 
addition’; but again mistaken, as Mk 
10 2° shows. 

21. If thou wouldest be perfect: these 
“One thing thou 
lackest’ or ‘lackest yet’ in Mark and 
Luke. ‘Perfect’ therefore is here the 
opposite of ‘lacking.’ The demand which 
follows was not altogether exceptional; it 
was on the last journey one absolutely 
necessary to be made of all whom the Lord 
called to be His immediate followers. 
Correspondence with God’s purpose, and 


so eternal life, for all whom the Lord 


called now depended upon the taking up 
of the Cross. Comments which lay stress 


_ only upon the need of complete sacrifice of 


property in this case, because love of 
money was the thing which kept the man 
from complete devotion, miss the, mark. 
The primary question is always not ‘ What 
will best develop my character?’ but 

“What does the work of God require ?’ 
If we take care to do God’s will, our char- 
acters will take care of themselves. A 
religion of self-culture means a Pharisaical 
religion. 

, Does this narrative, rightly interpreted, 
support the well-known distinction be- 
tween the ‘ precepts ’ and the ‘ counsels’ 
of Christ ?» Undoubtedly, just as 12 does. 


_ But the divine vocation is too mysterious 


and: delicate a thing for our human lan- 


_ guage, and though the word ‘ precept ’ is 


a satisfactory word, the word ‘ counsel’ 
may be misleading. (i) Though the re- 
ligion of Christ is not a legal religion, His 
law of liberty and love has applications 


- which are universal, and these are rightly 
If we do not pay | 


termed ‘precepts.’ 
regard to them, there can be for us no 
eternal life (17-19), (ii) There are ways of 


living, e.g. voluntary celibacy and poverty, 
which our Lord by word and example | 
commends to us as ‘higher and better in | 
the abstract thantheir opposites,and which | 


He urges those who are able to bear them 
to embrace.. 


‘But (iii) the word ‘ able’ is | 
ane 


here ambiguous. Inability to embrace 
them may arise in many ways. Our God- 
given temperament, or the position in 
which His providence has placed us, may 
make it clear that our Lord does not even 

‘counsel’ us to adopt them. In such 
cases neither marriage nor property will 
prove a hindrance to our attainment ot 
perfection in our own ‘kind.’ But in- 
ability may also arise from a want of 
moral and spiritual development which 
is our own fault. This may completely 
blind us to the ascetic side of our Lord’s 
teaching, or make of us people who cannot 
bring themselves even to consider such a 
life as He suggests. In this case we may 
pass through life and death in a ‘ state of 
grace,’ but sacrifice our highest possibili- 
ties and perhaps forever. Itis one thing to 
reach heaven as a pauper, to come to port 

‘onlysnot a wreck.’ It is another to find 
oneself there the owner of a ‘ treasure,’ 
and cross the river while ‘ the trumpets 
sound upon the other side.’ 

23-26. Mark’s version is again the 
better, but not as read in AV text. The 
words ‘for them that trust in riches’ 
almost certainly should go out, asin RVm; 
their tendency is to explain away our 
Lord’s warning againstriches, Buta little 
explanation is necessary. (i) The circum- 
stances of Israel in the previous two cen- 
turies had tended in a special way to 
identify the poor with the godly, and the 
Tich with the ungodly. The rich were 
largely those who had kept on good terms — 
with the foreign rulers by unfaithfulness 
to the divine law. (ii) Still more im- 
portant is it to observe that riches consist 
in the money and other resources which ~ 
are really, and not merely theoretically, 
at. our own disposal. In England, e.g., 
professional incomes are largely mortgaged 
in advance by the expenses unavoidable, — 
if the positions to which they are attached — 
are held. A stockbroker can Jive as he | 
will and where he will; an officer in the — 
Army cannot; and a working-man may © 
have far more money which he can spend i ; 
upon his own pleasures than a priest ora 3 
physician. Now it is this position of — 
freedom from financial anxiety, with its — 
overwhelming temptation to self-indul-— 
gence, which our Lord declares in almost — 
all cases to bring with it the refusal of His ; 


| yoke, and so the loss of the Kingdom — 


which He proclaims. The rich in the true — 
sense of the word can only attain the — 
Kingdom if they either abandon their 
wealth, or use it simply as the stewards of | 
God (cf. Lk 16 *15)—and- that means to 
cease to be rich, ‘ Rich.’ people are often 
pee, people, since they mang? Sia: 
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to try their tempers; but they are not 
therefore followers of Christ. 

27-30. Matthew introduces into the 
Marcan text a saying also found in Lk 
22 %°. The regeneration is the new birth 
of the world to be expected at the coming 
of the Kingdom (cf. Is 65 17, 66 22; Ac 3) aoe 
Rom 8 *° 21), The insertion of 28 is prob- 
ably made to avoid the suggestion of Mk 
to §1 (here 8°) that the Apostles will not 
after all rank highest in the Kingdom. 
Luke has the saying at a later time, when 
their probation was even more fully ad- 
vanced (cf. Lk 22 28). Matthew’s version, 
as frequently, has the more. apocalyptic 
colouring. The original meaning of the 
saying probably was that in the new 
Kingdom the Twelve would be under the 
Lord the rulers and judges of Israel. To 
judge is not to condemn, but to do justice 
to (cf. Ps 72 24). 

29, 30. See notes on Mk 10 2931, The 
new relationships gained in the great 
Christian family compensate for those lost 
by the dividing sword of 10 3437, There 
are two elements in the ‘ future reward,’ 
one the eternal life common to all—the 
penny of the following parable, the other 
the heavenly treasure proportionate to the 
sacrifices made. 

XX. 1-16. The Labourers in the Vine- 
yard (peculiar to Matthew). For a Rab- 

_ binic parallel with a different application 
cf. Midr. on Dt., vi. The parable looks 
back to the end of the last chapter, and 

_ further elucidates our Lord’s answer to 

_ Peter: it has no direct connexion with the 
conversion of the Gentiles. Our Lord 
detects in the Apostle’s question a spirit 
of self-seeking. Hope is (in its right place) 
a necessary motive, just as fear is; and 
our Lord promises reward frequently and 
generously, without destroying the-power 
of His words for simple minds by explain- 

ing that this reward will be ‘ purely 

- spiritual.’ Thus the danger arises of an 
otherworldliness little higher, except that 

_ it rests upon faith, than ordinary self- 
seeking. Our Lord’s profound though 
humorous parable corrects this by supple- 
menting the great promises of 19 ** #° by 

_ the thoughts of the privilege of service and 
of the sovereignty of God in His gift of 


_ St. Paul reproduces our Lord’s teaching 
_ (Rom 67%), Even the details of the 
_ parable are significant. The coming of 
_ the Kingdom is prepared for by the co- 


rises up early and sends’ them. But 
the character of His promise is different 
it different stages. At first there is a 


eternal life. In connexion with such a’ 
_ gift there can be no thought of wages. 


operation of many labourers, and God > 


bas ee PAP i : 1I7 r 


~towards Jerusalem.’ 


| described just as the mother of the sons of | 
- Zebedee, her life being bound upin that — 
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definite bargain. It is for the ordinary 
blessings, which the Baals of the nations 
round Israel were also supposed to offer 
(ctf. Dt 28%), At the second stage re- 
ward is still promised, but the old definite- 
ness has disappeared (*); the labourer must 
trust the master’s character. At the third 
Stage (’), according to the true text, there 
is no promise of reward; the labourers 
rely upon the master’s character alone. 
But they are not disappointed. Though 
the master has taken them for their own 
sake rather than for that of his work, he 
meets their trust with unbounded gener- 
osity. The last called are paid first; 
their fellowship with: the master is the 
closest; and the bargainers protest against 
the equality of reward. But the master 
insists upon his right, as long as he is 
faithful to his promise, to go beyond it 
as he will. He claims to ‘do as he will 
with his own,’ not in the miserable sense 
which we have learned to give to these 
beautiful words, but in the sense that he 
refuses to have his -generosity limited. 
Human justice has continually to compare 
the ‘merits’ of men with scrupulous ex- 
actness, because what it has to distribute 
is so little. With God it is otherwise; 
He fulfils every need ‘according to his 
riches in glory in Christ Jesus ’ (Phil 4 1°). 
The symbols of the master and the servant 
are of value in thinking of our relation to 
God, but only a small part of the truth 
can be expressed by them. If the con- 
clusion of the parable shocks our ideas of 
justice, that only shows how great is our 
need to correct and expand them. 

17-28, Through suffering and service to 
tule. 

17-19. The third prediction of the 
Passion: (cf: Mk 10 92345 Lk 18 32°84) 5035 

Mark’s version vividly depicts the inner 
struggle of the disciples and the deter- 
mination of our Lord: ‘ He set his face 
In ?* and to crucify 
is peculiar to Matthew; but in Mark too — 


_the details of the Passion are now coming 


before the Lord’s mind. . ate 
20-28. The request of the mother of the 
sons of Zebedee (cf: Mk 10 9545 and notes | 
there ;'see.also Lk 22 24°90).) 3 ens i ee 
zo. In Mark therequestismadedirectly 
by James and John, but the Matthean 
version is to be preferred. It isin har- 
mony with the ambitions of a Jewish — 
mother for her sons, and fully recognizes 
that James and John came with her'and | 
joined in her petition. She was probably 
Salome (cf. note on Mk 15 4°); but she is 


of her children. The last words should — sy 
ey de ce 
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be explained by the Marcan parallel. 
Salome wishes our Lord to pledge Him- 
self to grant her request before He has 
heard it, as Antipas did with the daughter 
of Herodias. 

21. The request is the expression not of 
ambition only, but of an ardent faith that 
beyond that mysterious Passion, of which 
the Lord has spoken to them, there awaits 
Him the crown of the Messiah (cf. Lk 
234"), But the Lord’s relation to the 
Father is not. understood. The sons of 
Zebedee suppose that the Father’s 
authority is delegated to Him, that He 
may use it as He will; it is not the Father’s 
Kingdom which is coming, but His. That 
is not so. Certainly He can ‘ command,’ 
and what He commands will be done, but 
only because He is Himself ‘under 
authority ’ (cf. 8*® ®). His mission is to 
put down all other rule than His own, 
that in and through Him the Father Him- 
self may rule (cf. 1 Cor 15 ?#*8); and not 
even in matters of detail has He any 

arbitrary authority. 
- 22, 23. Ye know not what ye ask. They 
know not the inconsistency of their prayer 
with the nature of the Lord’s authority, 
or the suffering which the highest place 
in the Kingdom must involve, or the 
lowly service which is the characteristic 
of true greatness. The Lord must teach 
them all three. Even in the life of the 
world envy of high place generally rests 
upon ignorance both of what it has cost 
and of the strain which it involves. 
Shakespeare gives noble expression to this 
truth (cf. 1 Henry IV, Act iv, Sc. 5; 
and Henry V, Act iv, Sc. 1). The Lord’s 
answer in these verses brings out two great 
truths: (i) Fellowship with Christ in glory 
involves fellowship with Him in suffering; 
and the higher the position to be attained, 
the greater the suffering that leads to it. 
The locus classicus for this truth is 2 Cor- 
inthians (cf. especially 4 718). This double 
fellowship is within the reach of all. But 
(ii) we must not pray for a fellowship 
in Christ’s sufferings which lies outside 
God’s purpose for us. In the ‘great 
house’ of the Kingdom ‘there are not 
only vessels of gold and of silver, but also 
of wood and of earth’ (2 Tim 22). If 
our vocation falls short of the highest, our 
suffering will fall short of the deepest. 
Our part is to do God’s will, and be satis- 
fied with the Cross thatis given. Matthew 
omits ‘ the baptism ’ mentioned in Mark, 
perhaps supposing it to have the same 
meaning as the cup. 

7 24. Cf. Gen 372. hg 

25-27. The Lord’s teaching has many 
applications (cf. Lk 22 *48°), To the ten 


» 
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He says: ‘ High place means service. The 
great is a minister, and the greatest of all 
aslave. Are you angry because you are to 
have ministers and slaves ?’ To the two 
He says: ‘Count the cost, not of the 
present suffering only, but of the glory 
beyond. The highest place means the 
lowest ministry; and you must welcome 
that law of love, and live by it even unto 
death asI do.’ To judge the twelve tribes 
(19 28) will mean labour and pain (2 Cor 
11 28). The kings of the Gentiles do not 
understand this, and that is why the sheep 
have no true shepherds (9 **).. Though 
like Ptolemy Euergetes they may be called 
benefactors (Lk 22%), they bestow no 
benefits. It willnot besoin the Kingdom 
of God. 

28. Cf. the note on Mk10#°> and (as 
against Dr. Rashdall) add two further 
arguments: (i) Whatever was the exact 
meaning attached by the Lord to the title 
‘Son of Man,’ it is specially used by Him 
in connexion with the thought of His glory 
as reached by the Cross. (ii) At this 
stage in His ministry, when His teaching 
centred round the approaching Passion, 
it would have been entirely unnatural 
not to refer to it as His own highest act 
of service. He ‘came’ that He might 
die for His people (cf. Heb 2 3415, words 
closely connected with the thought of the 
“Son ote Manin 2° ff,)=(ihe= Lords 
language probably looks back to Ps 49 7°, 
and to His own words (16 °) about buying 
back our life. What others cannot do 


-for us, and what we cannot do for our- 


selves, He is about to do for us, since He 
alone can (cf. also Is 53). 

Two points may be added: (i) This sec- 
tion gives our Lord’s own teaching as to 
the meaning of the Cross. It is (a) a cup 
which the Father puts into His hand, and 
which He drinks because it is the Father’s 
will (Mk 14 **; Jn 1814). It is (6) a bap- 
tism, in which the deep waters will pass 
over His soul, but which will be (like 
our own baptism) the path to a fuller life, 
in which the present limitations of His 
activity will have passed away (cf. Lk 
12 *° with its thought of present straiten- 
ing). Itis (c)aransom. In and through 
that fuller life to which He goes He will 
be able to give us our own true life back. 
Our life is bought back by the payment of 
His own. (ii) This section finds a wealth 
of parallels in Jn 12 23-82, 


For the cup cf. | 


27.28; for the baptism 25 32; for the ransom — 


°4; and for the application to the Apostles 
and all the servants of Christ 26. A large 
part of the reason for the immense exag- 


geration of the difference between the > 


teaching of the Synoptists and that of 
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the 4th Gospel lies in our failure to 
grasp the depth of the Synoptists’ 
teaching. 

XX. 29-XXIII 39. The end approach- 
ing. 

XX. 29-34. The two blind men. (Mk 
ro 46-52 and notes there; Lk 18 35-43: cf. 
Mt 9 Ne 

The other Synoptists mention only one 
blind man (cf. the doubling in 8 28,9 sh 
and Mark mentions him by name. The 
description in Mark is more vivid. Note 
the Lord’s insistence upon definiteness in 
prayer (32). 

XXI. 1-11. The triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem (cf. Mk 11!" and notes there; 
Lk 19 29-38. Jn I2 naples 

The days of reserve (16 2°) are now over; 
and the Lord publicly makes His Mes- 
Sianic claim, forcing upon Jerusalem and 
the authorities the choice between faith 
and definite rejection, though He knows 
well what the result will be. This is clear 
(i) from His deliberate fulfilment of Zech 
9 ® (cf. the verses following) ; (ii) from the 
“lowly pomp’ which He adopts, and the 
acclamations which He welcomes (cf. 2 K 
9** and 1 Mac 13 *1), and perhaps from 
His use of the title ‘ the Lord’ (8). It is 
noticeable that of all the promises of the 
Messiah’s coming He chooses the gentlest 
for fulfilment ; with the popular conception 
of the triumphant Son of David He had 
no sympathy. The hymn Vevilla regis 
suits Palm Sunday admirably. 

1. The day seems to be’fixed as Sunday 
by} ned2 434: 

2. Mark and Luke mention the ass only. 
The addition of the colt is probably due 
to the words of Zechariah quoted below. 
But the last words of that verse do not 
really speak of a second animal; they are 
merely an example of the parallelism 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry. Mat- 
thew’s misunderstanding leads him into 
though the RV deftly 
conceals it. He speaks, unless the right 
reading be ‘that of D and Sin. Syr., of 
the Lord as riding on both animals. 

3. The Lord speaks as a King; His need 
is sufficient. 

4, 5. that it might be fulfilled. We 
can hardly doubt that our Lord’s fulfil- 
ment was deliberate, though the war-horse 
would have been inappropriate to Him. 


; If this kind of fulfilment seems to us 


childish in comparison with the higher 
and broader fulfilment of the ideals of 
prophecy, we must remember the needs 
of the simpler minds. Christ’s Gospel is 
for all, and to all must be commended in 


the way appropriate to each (cf. Rom 1 }4). 
The older form of the argument from_ 
sent 7: “ _ 1-199 


Bc A, 


Kant 


prophecy does not deserve the contempt 
lavished uponit. ‘ Tell ye the daughter of 
Zion’ comes from Is62™. It is com- 
posite quotations such as this (cf. Mk 
t * 8) which suggest to some scholars the 
use by Matthew of a collection of pro- 
phecies fulfilled by the Lord. 

8, The multitude probably consisted 
mainly of the Galilean pilgrims coming 
up for the Passover (cf. Mk 104%), The 
multitude that cried ‘ Crucify’ (27 2% 28) 
was the multitude of Jerusalem. There is 
little justification for the charge that the 
Same men who had cried ‘ Hosanna’ 
uttered the second cry. 

9. Hosanna is an invocation of blessing, 
and means ‘save now’; but trans-. 
literated into Greek it was misunderstood, 
and regarded as a shout of praise. The 
original form of the acclamation is prob- 
ably preserved in Mk1r1® (cf. Dalman, 
Die Worte Jesu, 180 f.). Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord is 
from Ps 11826 (the previous verse has 
“save now ’) and was used as a greeting 
to pilgrims to the Temple. Two other 
verses are cited by the Lord in #2, and 
the whole Psalm is one of Passion and 
Resurrection. 

Io, 11. Peculiar to Matthew, but most 
lifelike. The local patriotism of the 
Galileans cries out: ‘ It is our prophet who 
is King-Messiah.’ The stirring of the 
whole city is not noticed in either Mark 
or Luke, but no doubt took place. 

12-17. Jesus and the Temple (cf. Mk 
rr 1519 and notes there; Lk 19 4°47; Jn 
2 1417). Matthew, unlike Mark «(rr 11-15), 
links the cleansing of the Temple closely 
with the triumphant entry. By this the 
story of Holy Week is shortened by one 
day and the narrative weakened. It is 
most unlikely that the cleansing took 
place at the beginning of our Lord’s 
ministry (as John ‘would lead us to 


' suppose), or that He cleansed it twice. 


The detailed notes of time in Mk rr 14. 15 
are convincing as to the truth of the 
Synoptic account; and the act was one 
full of Messianic authority, and thus 

very improbable while the Lord was still ~ 
keeping His claims in the background. 
Moreover, His words in Jn 21% seem to 
have been used against Him at His trial 


- (Mt 26 *1) and at Calvary (27 4°), and were 


thus presumably recent.’, The best ex- 
planation of the difficulty is to suppose 
that the disciple of the fourth evangelist, 
who put together his Gospel after his 
death, has confused two Passovers and > 
so misplaced the story. There are other 
apparent dislocations in the 4th Gospel. 

~ 13. Cf. Is 567 (LXX) and Jer7™. The 
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combination is an admirable example of 
the Lord’s familiarity with the OT and 
insight into its meaning. But Matthew, 
in abbreviating Mark, omits the words 
‘for all the nations,’ and spoils the quota- 
tion. It was in the court of the Gentiles, 
where the traffic took. place, that the divine 
welcome was offered to the strangers who 
loved the name of~Jehovah (cf. Is 56%). 
There is not the slightest justification for 
the suggestion that the dction of the Lord 
was due to dislike of the sacrificial system ; 
the very verse that He quotes from Isaiah 
recognizes its value. His action was due 
to reverence for the Temple as ‘ the house 
of God’ (cf. carefully 23 16°? with the 
note there, and Mk 11 1%). The Jewish 
Temple, like the temples of the Gentiles, 
was primarily a dwelling-place for the 
God there worshipped. God had chosen 
to:..(set: his name’ there.» In Jn- 471 
our-Lord speaks of what will be, not 
of what at present is (contrast Jn 4°). 
Soon the veil of the Temple will be rent, 
for there will no longer be a divine presence 
to veil (cf. 24 2), but the house is not yet 
“left (23 28) to a rejected people, and it 
must be respected. The ‘churches’ of 
Christians are, as their name suggests, not 
primarily houses of God, but places of 
assembly for His people; and in the NT 
‘ the house of God ’ is the Catholic Church 
itseltt;(.phs22t> *45/or Lima3i°) if se dRevers 
ence for the material buildings may now 
easily be exaggerated. Our Lord will 
teachin the Temple in these last days 
(26 55; Lk 19 4’), and heal there the blind 
and the lame (21134); unlike the chief 
priests and scribes He is not ‘shocked at 
the acclamations of the boys of Jerusalem. 
But He is shocked when He finds traffic 
there, as the priests and scribes are not. 
16. Another exquisite quotation. The 
word used in Ps82 may mean either 
“praise’ or ‘strength.’ Cf. the context 
in the Psalm. The children silence the 
‘adversaries ’ of the ‘Son of Man.’ The 
Church found the ‘Son of Man’ of the 
Psalm in the Lord Himself (1 Cor 15 27; 
Heb 2 ®°); and, in view of the connexion 
of this title with glory won through hu- 
miliation, it has been suggested that it was 


from this Psalm that the Lord derived the 


title. Cf. Lk 19%* 4°, a similar incident 


with another adaptation of Scripture 


language. 
18-22. The cursing of the fig tree (cf. Mk 
rr 12-14, 20-25 and notes there; Lk 13°). 
Matthew again compresses the Marcan 
natrative, which shows that the withering 
was only discovered on the following day, 


_ and omits Mark’s statement that it was 


not the season of figs. Mark’s careful 


180 


€ 


notes of time and reference to the ‘re- 
membrance’ of Peter (11°) assure us 
that the story is true, and not just a 
dramatized form of Lk 13°%*®. There is 
no reason, aS we Shall see, even for wishing 
that it were untrue. 

18. in the morning, and therefore be- 
fore the first meal of the day. The pre- 
vious day had been most exhausting. 

19. The‘ way ’ of the Lord He describes 
in Jn 168. Israel is the ‘one’ tree by 
the wayside from which fruit for support 
upon His mission might have been ex- 
pected, and which ‘ outwardly.’ appeared 
beautiful (23 27). Though it is not yet ‘ the 
season of’ the fruit of the Spirit, the early 
April fruit of the Law and the prophets 
might have been expected both in conduct 
(Lk 16 #4) and in faith (Jn 5 ** 47). Thus 
the curse falls. To be fruitless for the 
Christ of God is to be for ever fruitless for . 
all. ‘The Legacy of Israel’ to the world is 
the legacy of its life and witness before it 
made ‘ the great refusal,’ and the legacy 
of the faithful remnant which passed over 
into the Catholic Church. What has it 
given to-the world since but the ever- 
present warning ofits punishment ? Soit 
must always be. The,son or daughter 
who loves father or mother more than 
Christ, and so refuses His call, may have 
been fruitful at home before the call has 
been heard, but will not be so afterwards, 
though the withering may not be quite so 
immediate as Matthew’s version of the 
story might suggest. 

21. The Lord speaks to those who will 
carry on His work. All must serve them, 
as in their undoubting faith in the divine 
purpose (Rom 4 2% 21) they face the diffi- 
culties in their way. The nation or 
kingdom that will not serve them must 
perish. (Is 601; 1 Cor 3 2223),.. Moun- 
tains as a rule serve the divine purpose 
best where they are, and we must. not 
expect our path always be to made easy: 
But. when faith discerns the miracles 
which the divine purpose demands, faith 
is to ask for them. The natural order is. 
the servant of the order of redemptive 
grace, and will yield to its demands. 
‘This mountain ’ is of course Olivet, and 
the Lord may be thinking of Zech 144... 

Where then lies the difficulty of this 
miracle ? It arises for those who, like - 


Charles. Dickens, think of Christianity 
merely as humanitarianism, seeking to _ 


make things comfortable in this present 


world, and who cannot bear that anything % 


should be destroyed even for the creation _ 
of values immeasurably higher. But on _ 
what ground would it have been legitima 
for Jesus to cut down a tree for use. 
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carpenter’s shop? The love of God for 
all that He has made finds noble expression 
in Wisd 11 #4-121. But when God “ calls’ 
His handiwork (25), He calls it for use in 
the carrying out of His purpose. It may 
have at each moment its timeless value as 
“a thing of beauty’; but this must be 
sacrificed for its higher value for the 
service of man. But man too finds his 
highest value as the instrument of God’s 
purpose which the Messiah comes -to 
realize, and all sacrifice is justified if it 
forwards that. Indeed, all must‘forward 
it whether they will or not—if not as 
willing instruments, then as monuments 
of His just severity (cf. Rom 9 1”). 
is the truth which the Lord embodies in the 
tale of Lk 13 *°, that it may ‘enter in at 
lowly doors,’ and far more powerfully in 
the acted parable of the barren fig tree 
and in the agelong history of the Jews. 

23-37. The authority of Jesus chal- 
lenged (cf. Mk 11 27-83 and notes there; Lk 
20 *%); 

23. The conflict now deepens, and the 
Sadducean high priests, stung into act- 
ivity by the cleansing of the Temple, 
assume the front place which they will 
keep to the end. Our Lord’s authority is 
something new totheir experience. What 
kind of authority is it, and who gave it 
to Him? It is not the Lord’s teaching 
which they challenge; they have shown 
little interest in that. The challenge 
which the world feels lies not so much in 
what the servants of God say as in what 
they do. 

24. The Lord’s reply is characteristic. 
When we enquire about His credentials, 
He in His turn enquires how we have 
dealt with the appeals which have been 
previously made tous. John called them 
to repent (°*); he promised the coming 
of the Kingdom and of One who would 
baptize with the Spirit. What view did 
they take—in practice—of his mission ? 
Did they repent and believe John’s mes- 

sage? Did they undergo his baptism ? 
_ 27. The words are very stern; the Lord 
acts upon the principles of 131? and Jn 
31%. The chief priests speak as His 
judges; He replies as theirs, as He will 
also do later at the crisis of the conflict 
(26 &*). It isa duel to the death. 

28-32. The parable of the Two Sons 
(peculiar to Matthew). Our Lord con- 
trasts the chief priests and elders, them- 

selves God’s sons by membership in Israel, 
with the multitudes of sinners who came 
to John the Baptist and were baptized. 
The former, who had every opportunity 
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the coming of the Kingdom, have rejected 
God’s prophet instead of co-operating 
with him. But the publicans and sinners, 
who were open rebéls against the laws of 
God, came and heard John, repented and 
entered upon work in God’s vineyard. 
Even when the chief priests and elders 
had seen this wonderful effect of John’s 
teaching they still refused to repent and 
believe. It is a great sign of obduracy to 
be unmoved by the conversion of notorious 
sinners. 

31. The first: D and Sin. Syr. read 
‘The last,’ an impertinent answer quite 
possible to a man like Caiaphas, and 
which our Lord might treat as beneath 
notice. It is much more probable that 
scribes would alter ‘The last’ into ‘ The 
first,’ regarding the reading which they : 
found as obviously a blunder, than that 
they would alter ‘ The first’ into ‘ The 
last.” Had the revisers known that D 
had the support of so important an 
authority as Sin. Syr., they might have 
given their reading a place in the margin. 

33-46. The parable of the Vineyard and 
the Husbandmen (cf. Mk 12112 and notes 
there; Bk2o0 948); 

The parable of the Vineyard (cf. Is 
51"), appears in all the. Synoptists with 
little variation. According to 9, the heir 
was taken out of the vineyard and then 
slain (cf. Heb 13 12), while in Mk 12 the 
corpseiscastoutunburied. In4!Matthew 
ascribes the prediction of the fate of the 
husbandmen to the people. , 

33. a hedge, i.e. ‘a fence.’ A map of 5 
Palestine is the best commentary. Israel ‘ 
has most ‘scientific’ frontiers in the 
mountains, the desert, and the sea (cf. 
Nu 23 °). 

37. my son. The contrast here drawn ‘— 
by our Lord between Himself and the 
prophets who came before Him is very 
striking (cf. 11 2’, 24 36). Both this pas- 


_Sage and 24 9*come from Mark, ourearliest - 


authority, and are incontestably authentic. 
Our Lord claimed to be the Son of God in 
a sense peculiar to Himself: Just as on 
Palm Sunday He for the first time openly — 
proclaimed His Messiahship, so now He 
proclaims to the world His divine Sonship 
also. Thus the charge brought in Jn 197 
is fully intelligible even by the witness of 


38-41. It may be objected that the 
story is unnatural, since no people in their 
senses would suppose that the murder of 


‘the heir would mean their own undis- 


_turbed possession of hisheritage. Butour =~ 
Lord is depicting the mind and action of | 8 
His enemies, and madness in the real =~ 
actors can only be depicted by madness wa A 
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in those who stand for them. Our Lord, 
as King-Messiah, is ‘ the heir of the world,’ 
and not only of the vineyard of Jehovah, 
Israel itself. The priests after Palm 
Sunday recognize the claim that He is 
making, and know that, if Israel is His, it 
can no longer be theirs. 

42. Cf. note on 21%. In Ps118 the 
stone rejected by the builders is probably 
the despised people of God upraised by a 
God-given victory. The Lord, the true 
seed of Abraham, applies the words to 
Himself. He is the corner-stone in the 
divine building, who holds it all together. 
The thought passes from the Kingdom 
as a growth to the Kingdom as a building, 
as it passes in 1 Cor 3 ®®, perhaps with 
remembrance of the Lord’s words here. 
The one metaphor emphasizes life nd 
fruitfulness, the other stability and the 
divine indwelling. 

43 is peculiar to Matthew and is spoken 
prophetically. There is no need to doubt 
the authenticity of the saying. 

44 is omitted from many important 
MSS., and is probably a gloss from Lk 
2018. For the meaning see the note 
there. 

45, 46. Cf. Mk12 37; Lk 20 7°. 

The Kingdom. or rule of God should 
have been realized in the Jewish people, 
and so have manifested God to the world 
by the blessedness of those under His 
rule. The Lord their God was their King 
(GS ae 425518 33 2?) Now de ewille no 
longer be so, and the blessedness of His 
rule will be no longer within their reach. 
It is the Catholic Church which inherits 
His rule now; but the Lord does not ex- 
plain to the priests and scribes who the 
successor will be. As a rule, Matthew 


means by the Kingdom of God the King- 


dom in its final perfection. In this and 
the following parable the teaching of the 
Lord has two aspects. First, it has an 
immediate application, which even His 
opponents can understand. Secondly, it 
enshrines great truths about His Person 
and work which were beyond the grasp 
as yet of the Apostles themselves, but 
which were grasped later on, and appear 
in the teaching of St. Paul. Cf. for the 


foregoing parable Col1154® and Rom 


816.17. Tn the parables of 25 we shall find 
a further stage reached; they will deal 
wholly with the future. The wisdom of 
the Lord’s method is plain on reflection. 
Had He directly revealed the profounder 


truths, He would have disturbed His 


followers; and, since what is not under- 
stood is not remembered, His teaching 
would have been forgotten. Had He left 
these truths wholly to the later teaching 


182 


of the Spirit it could have been plausibly 
maintained that they did not possess His 
authority. But such parables as His 
would be accurately remembered, even 
though not yet understood; and the gift 
of the Spirit would in due time light up 
their meaning. His method is explained 
in Jn 14 26, 16 4 12-15. 25; and in Jn 16 ®° the 
RVm ‘ parables’ is right, and not.‘ pro- 
verbs’ as in the text. It is our Lord’s 
parables, and not His proverbs, which 
enshrine the mysteries which He is keeping 
back. 

XXII. 1-14. The parables of the Wed- 
ding Feast and the Wedding Garment. 

1-10. The Wedding Feast (cf. Lk 14 14). 
There seems to be little doubt that this is 
the same parable as that found in Luke, 
notwithstanding the many differences. 
The lesson is that the Gospel rejected by 
the Jews will be offered to a wider circle 
(cf. 2148). In Luke the great feast is the 
Messianic banquet, while here it is a 
marriage feast for the king’s son, the cele- 
bration of the union of the Messiah with 
His people. The servants, the prophets 
to John the Baptist, were sent to call 
Israel, which was already bidden. 7 is 
probably a later addition referring to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The pith of 
the parable is found in §?°, 

2. The king’s primary purpose is not 
the pleasure of his guests, but a great affair 
of State, the marriage of his heir. Hence 
the Pauline teaching, which looks back 
to an eternal purpose to be fulfilled in the 
union of the Son with humanity. It is 
the Son who has the central place in the 
divine purpose, though His members are 
joint-heirs in and with Him. Cf. Rev 
19 7®, which draws out the deeper 
teaching. 

3, 4. The first messengers are the 
prophets of the OT, the second the Baptist 
and the Lord. All proclaimed the King- 
dom, but only the latter that it was at 
hand. 

5, 6..The vast majority of Israel offered 
no violence to the Baptist or to the Lord; 
they listened with respect and interest. 
But, having heard the message, they re- 
turned to their own pursuits and refused 
the call given. It was comparatively few 
who were directly responsible for the 
Passion. Our Lord recognizes this, and 
it is a mistake to regard ® as well as 7 as an 
insertion. i = 

8. The true answer to the objection that 
the Baptist and the Lord declared the 
Kingdom to be at hand, and yet it did not 


come. All was ready for it on the side of — 


God; but the Kingdom of God can have — 


no actual realization except in those who 


- 


chosen and faithful’ (Rev 17 #4). 
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welcome the call toit. It did come in the 
Church, so far as the response was given; 
that it could not come fully was the fault 
of man. There can be no marriage of the 
Lamb till the bride has made herself ready ; 
and ‘the righteous acts of the saints,’ 
though proceeding from the grace of God, 
proceed from that grace as accepted and 
used (cf. Rev 19 §). 

9, Io. the partings of the highways, 
i.e. the points, found in most cities, from 
which the great roads diverge, and where 
the crowd is greatest, especially of the 
country people from outside. Matthew’s 
form of the parable does not suggest the 
call of the heathen as clearly as Luke’s. 
It rather suggests our Lord’s appeal to 
the despised ‘ people of the land’ and the 
outcasts, as contrasted with the observers 
of the Law. For ‘bad and good’ ef. 
13 47-48, 

11-14. The Wedding Garment (peculiar 
to Matthew). 

Possibly this is a different parable, 
Matthew omitting the beginning and 
uniting the rest with that of the Wedding 
But note against this view (i) that 
the wider invitation greatly increases the 
number of the guests, bringing in many 
unworthy (2°); (ii) that our Lord in such 
parables always insists upon the coming 
division (13 41+ 4% 5°); (iii) that our Lord 
does not make it a universal rule to keep 
to one main point in each parable, as we 
see in Lk 15 11°32, 

11. The king only enters after the feast 
has begun. The wedding feast of the 
Kingdom begins long before the final con- 
summation, the judgement of the guests 
being put off until the King Himself 
comes to pass it. The wedding garment 
the King Himself provides, the washing 
of the workday clothes being insufficient. 

12. Censure is passed not only on the 
man, but on the doorkeeper who admitted 
him. The application of the parable to 
the Eucharistis close, though not probably 
in the Lord’s mind. . 

13. The language may be ‘ eschato- 


logical,’ but exactly suits the story. Such 


a king as Antipas would be likely to treat 


an intruder in this way, and an Oriental | 
‘thus expelled to howl and gnash his teeth 


with fury. — K 

14. There is no suggestion of Calvinism 
here. The ‘elect’ in Jewish theological 
language are the pious remnant of the 
nation chosen for survival—‘ called and 
, It was 
the few who had accepted the call of the 


Lord, though almost all had heard it. — 
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15-22. The question concerning tribute 


money (cf. Mk 121%” and notes there; Lk 
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20 #26), Though the Lord is addressed 
simply as a teacher, this question would 
obviously have a close connexion in the 
eyes of the Jew’s with His claim to be 
the Messiah. The Pharisees, unlike the 
Zealots, were generally prepared to accept 
any de facto government-which did not 
interfere with their observance of the Law, 
and would have, on the assumption that 
the Messiah had not yet appeared, no 
quarrel with our Lord’s teaching in. If, 
however, the Lord claimed to be the Mes- 
siah, the whole situation was changed. 

16. their disciples. Mark speaks of the 
Pharisees themselves as coming; but 
Matthew seems to mean by a Pharisee a 
Pharisee whoisa teacher. The Herodians 
were partisans of the native dynasty, and 
would have their own reasons for dislike 
of the tax. 

18. hypocrites: because the real pur- 
pose is to base upon the Lord’s answer a 
charge before Pilate. It is characteristic 
of the Lord to awaken the conscience by 
enquiring the reason for an action (cf. Jn 
18 71. 23), We are thus led to condemn 
ourselves. 

19. Again most characteristic of the 
Lord’s wisdom. The ‘image’ was that 
of Tiberius, and the inscription probably 
in Greek—‘ Kaisaros Sebastou ’ (cf. Wroth, 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Syria, 166f.). Beth were 
familiar enough. But the fetching of the 
money, and the definite attention paid to 
the coin, fixed the whole incident and our 
Lord’s answer upon the mind as a mere 
reference to both would not have done. 
All this suggests that the Lord meant His 
answer to be a serious answer remembered 
and understood by His followers, and not 
just a’means of confounding His adver- 
saries. 

21. The important word is Render, i.e. 
not’ give, but give back. Our dues to 
God and man are alike for value received. 
To God we owe all and must pay all; 
though there are many things which are 
not Czsar’s, there are none which are not . 
God’s. But the blessings of God are 
ministered to us by many different means; 
and when these means are personal beings 
who act freely, such as our parents or the 
ministers of the State, we have (within the 
great debt to God) adebt to pay to them 
also si(ch Rone 34-7; x P2 *8-1").,Dith: 
culty only arises in two cases: (i) When 
the government is a tyranny which is ‘a 
terror to the good work’ and not ‘to the | 
evil.’ In this case there is no debt to 
pay; and support of the Government, if 
we have the power to refuse it, is a par- 
taking in its evil deeds. (ii) When the 


wey 


: 


held, and these 


\ text (Lk 20 486), 
. relations in the life.of heaven because there 
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government, though in intention benefi- 
cent, makes demands upon. Christians 
with which the law of Christ does not 
allow them to comply (cf. Ac 5 ?*). The 
‘conscientious objector’ in time of war 
thinks himself.to be in this position, but 
almost certainly erroneously. (i) He has 
throughout his life received the protection 
from foreign foes, as well as from evil- 
doers at home, which the Government 
supplies, and must ‘ render ’ what he owes 
in personal service~(if it is needed) as 
well asin money. (ii) It is, according to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, the duty of the 
State to resist the evildoer by force, and 
the ruler cannot do this without the sup- 
port of the ruled. Between just war and 
police action there is no difference in 
principle, as the wisest pacifists recognize 
(cf. note on 5°84). That man who has 
the image of God must be' rendered to God 
is a true thought, but not likely to have 
beenintentionally suggested by the Lord 
here. 

23-33. [he question concerning the 
Resurrection, (cf. Mk 1218?7 and notes 
theres ik 20.2449); 

Our Lord’s ‘ high argument’ to prove 


‘the resurrection of the body, though 


understood by the author of Hebrews, 
seems scarcely ever to be understood to- 
day, though it is one of great importance. 

24. Cf. the context of the quotation 
Dt 25519, The law belongs to a time 


_ when there was a profound belief in the 


future of Israel, but as yet no belief in 
personal immortality. Thus itis a horror 
that a man’s name be ‘ blotted out of 
Israel’; but his future existence lies only 
in his posterity. His resurrection lies, so 
to say, in the ‘raising up’ of his seed. 
This conception is natural when the sense 


_ of family solidarity is strong (cf: Heb 
7* 1) and that of personal individuality 


weak. In the Lord’s time the. belief in 
individual resurrection was already widely 
* Levirate’ marriages 
probably rare. : 

- 28. All crude conceptions of the resur- 
rection of the body lend themselves to such 


_ puzzles. Cf. St. Aug. de Civ. Det, xxii, 12 ff. 


-29. Ignorance of Scripture and of the 
power of God are still even to Christians 
the great difficulties in the way of accept- 
ing the resurrection of the body. St. Paul 
in 1 Cor 15 55? appeals both to Scripture 
and to God’s power. beri 

30. Luke explains fully the Marcan 
There are no marital 


is no death, and therefore no need for fresh 
births. In the present life we depend for 


our birth upon one another; for our new. 
is ¥ / ‘ US dove 184. 


| Christian, not a Platonist. 


birth into the life of heaven we depend 
upon God alone, and the divine sonship 
takes the place of the human (cf. 1 Cor 
15 98), 

dies 32. It is plain that our Lord sets 
Himself to prove from Scripture not just 
personal survival, but individual resur- 
rection. His argument turns upon the 
depth of meaning contained in the state- 
ment that God is the God of the patri- 
archs. Far more is meant by it than that 
He was the object of their worship. It 
was not Abraham who chose God, but 
God who chose Abraham to be the instru- 
ment of His purpose of universal blessing, 
and entered into a covenant of promise 
with, him, (efi. Gefr 22,3, 19 44477 petoot 48] 
1778), Soit was with Isaac (Gen 26 **) 
and with Jacob also (Gen 28 °°). Two 
points are here to be observed: (i) The 
promise is of a thoroughly realistic kind. 
It has nothing to do with a far-off heaven, 
but is concerned with an abiding in- 
heritance here. (ii) The promise is two- 
fold, to the patriarchs personally and to 
their seed, the two aspects of the promise 
being repeatedly distinguished the one 
from the other. Now in Gen 17? we find 
these words: ‘ I will establish my covenant 
between me and thee and thy seed after 
thee throughout their generations for an 
everlasting covenant, to be a God unto 
thee and to thy seed after thee’; and it is 
to this that the words of Ex 6 2-8 seem to 
refer, the twofold aspect of the promise 
appearing here as in Genesis. Thus when 
the Lord says that “God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the:living,’ He means 
that the patriarchs, though ‘ gone to their 
fathers in peace’ (Gen 15 15), are men who 
for God live as those who have received a 
promise which still awaits its fulfilment 
(cf. Jn 85°). So the author of Hebrews 
fully understands (11 §1% 13-19; note speci- 
ally 1% 1619). God is not ashamed of 


| the patriarchs ‘to be called their God: 


for he hath prepared for them a city.’ 
No doubt the writer speaks of the better 
country as ‘heavenly’ (#*); but he is a 
He thinks of 
‘the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem’ (127%), as a city with a 
heavenly origin, but which ‘comes down 
out of heaven from God ’ (Rev 21 2), and 
to which the members of the Church ‘ are 
come’ already (Heb 12°), though only 
as it exists in embryo in the Catholic 
Church. ‘The spirits of just men made 


perfect ’ belong toit inatruesense already 


(Heb 12 8), as we ourselves in our spirits 
do, though not yet in our bodies (Rom 


81°), But neither for us nor for them can — 
yet; the body — 


there be full inheritance 
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must be transformed by the indwelling 
spirit, or God must give afresh to each 
perfected spirit ‘ a body of its own ’ (1 Cor 
15 **), for there can be no full personal life 
without it; and, when at last ‘ the creation 
itself is delivered from the bondage of 
corruption ’ (Rom 8 24) and becomes ‘itself 

“the better country,’ the blessed dead 
will with us be made perfect in body as well 
as in spirit. 

Now that is our Lord’s argument; and 
it was on these lines that Israel came to 
believe in the resurrection, and that the 
best modern defenders of immortality, 
even when they ‘ know not the Scriptures,’ 
proceed to-day. Immortality is not, as 
far as we know, any necessary consequence 
of the nature of the soul, though we may 
listen to Plato with respectful attention. 
It results from the relation of God’s 
servants to Him, and the impossibility of 
supposing that those who have lived and 
died for the city of God will not them- 
selves inherit it. The God of the eternal 
promise is their God, and that is enough. 
How far the final redactors of the old 
stories of the patriarchs grasped what was 

- implicit in the words they wrote we 
cannot say. It was long before the in- 
dividual was finally disentangled from 

‘the people to whom he belonged, as the 
Levirate law proves. But we are not any 
the less individual men and women, with 
claims of our own upon the God of the 
promise to whom we live, because we do 
not fully grasp all that we are; and God 
will deal with all according to the truth 
of things, and not according to our own 
imperfect apprehension of it. 

_ 33. This verse is peculiar to Matthew. 
~ 34-40. The question concerning the 
greatest commandment (cf. Mk 12 283° 
and notes there; Lk 10 *°?8). 

In Mark the question is asked in a 
friendly manner, and our Lord commends 
the questioner. Luke may perhaps be 
recording a different incident; he adds the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. — 

36. Rather perhaps, What kind of com- 


mandment is great in the Law? The 


answer is ‘A commandment of love.’ In 
this the second is ‘like unto the first.’ » 
37- There are slight differences in the 
three evangelists in their report of the 
| rd’s words; and we need not exactly 
_ distinguish between heart, soul, and mind. 
_ The great point is that loveis not primarily 
a matter of emotion but of self-devotion. 


g All our powers of will and mind and 


affection are to be given to God. Dt6° 
-was part of the Shema, and was recited 
‘by the Jews twicea day. 


peat = commandment might be the first 
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without being the greatest, but love to 
God is both: ‘praceptum,’ as Bengel 
says, ‘non modo maximum, necessitate, 
amplitudine, diuturnitate rei; sed etiam 
primum, natura, ordine, tempore, evi- 
dentia.’ 

39. From Lev 19}%.-Both the great 
commandments in their original meaning 
rest upon the special relation of God to 
Israel. This appears both in the phrase 
‘the Lord thy God’ (He is not’ yet the 
God of other peoples), and in the context 
of Levig%8; ‘neighbours’ are ‘the 
children of thy people.’ God to-day is 
still especially the God of the members of 
the Church, who are sharers in the Lord’s 
redemption, and claims a greater devotion 
from them than from others; while we 
owe a special love to our fellow-members 
in Christ’s Body (Gal6}°). They are 
more our neighbours than others, because 
our relation to them is closer; and our 
Lord recognizes this (Jn 13 5485). But 
just in so far as we are brought into con- 
tact with others, they become our neigh- 
bours too, as the parable of the Good 
Samaritan teaches (cf. 2:P 17). While 
Israel was a people dwelling alone, and 
not reckoned among the nations (Nu 23 °), 
their ‘ neighbourhood ’ was limited; but 
when they took their place among the 
nations, and recognized that their God 
was ‘the God of the whole earth,’ their 
sympathies should have expanded. Cf. 
rt Tim 2 ** and notes there. 

4o. A great saying only found in Mat- 
thew (cf. 71*). The lawyer asked about 
the Law alone: our Lord reminds him of 
the prophets also. In the Christian life 
two things must be remembered: (i) Chris- 
tian conduct has two foci. Though the 
love of God and the love of man are in- 
timately connected, we should think of 
them separately as well as together. 
Devotion to God, however real, in no 


| way relieves us of the duty of serving 


men; and service to men, however devoted, 
in no way relieves us of the duty of loving 
God. (ii) The love of God comes first, 


since our debt to Him is far the greater of 


the two. Moreover love to God, if we 
understand anything of His character, 


always brings the love of men in its train; | 


while love to men has not the same power 


to bring about love to God, and in those 


ignorant: of God’s ways sometimes oc- 


-casions a special embittérment against 


Him. English Christians here especially 


_need our Lord’s teaching. _— ( 
41-46. whose son is he ? (cf. Mik 12 35-37 


_ and notes there; Lk 20 41-44); 


There is little difference in the fhfee aps: 
accounts, ‘but Matthew characteristically at's 
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represents our Lord as directing His 
question to the Pharisees. 

42. The general view was that the 
Messiah was to come of David’s line, but 
some held that He would be a Priest-King 
of the tribe of Levi. It is probable that 
Ps 110 is a Maccabzan Psalm and origin- 
ally referred to the priest-king Simon 
Maccabeus, one of the greatest rulers 
whom the Jews ever possessed (cf, 1 Mac 
1441). Our Lord never threw doubt upon 
His own Davidic descent; but the antici- 
pations which among the Jews centred 
round the ‘Son of David’ were just those 
with which He had least sympathy, and 
the triumphal entry had brought them 
to the fore. The people were probably 
expecting Him to call them to arms, in 
spite of His identification of Himself with 
Zechariah’s king of gentleness. Thus the 
Lord turns their attention to a very 
different and much loftier conception of 
His Person. He is, as He has taught 
them (21 37), not just the son and heir of 
David, but the Son and Heirof God. The 
final victory will come not from any 
Messianic rising, but from the power of 
God, at whose right hand He will sit 
(26 *4). Jn 18 %6 expresses the same trust 
before Pilate, and Jn 181%?! may look 
back to His teaching here. His ‘ teach- 
ing’ was in no way an incitement to His 
‘ disciples’ to rebel. The importance of 
our Lord’s teaching in relation to the im- 
mediate situation does not seem to be 
widely observed. 

43-45. Cf. notes on Mk 12 9537, David. 
in the NT stands for the Psalter (Ac 2 25; 
Rom 4%; and specially Heb 4’), Our 
Lord’s argument, though possessing addi- 
‘tional point if the words are regarded as 
those of ‘ David himself ’ (Mark and Luke), 
does not depend upon that assumption. 
It depends upon the title given in the 
Psalm to the Messiah, and the depth of 
meaning given to the title by ‘ Jehovah’s 
oracle unto my Lord.’ To be David’s 
heir would confer no such position.. What 
our Lord does assume here as elsewhere 
(e.g. 22 54 82) is that the words of prophets 
and psalmists have a deeper meaning than 
they themselves could have recognized. 
The Psalmist, e.g., may have only meant 
that Jehovah as reigning in Zion in Ps 1102 
would use Simon as His viceroy, but ‘ the 
Spirit ’ meant something far greater, as he 
didalsoin Pstro4. TheChurch’s belief in 
the mystical sense of Scripture has behind 

_it not only the authority of Origen and of 
St. Paul, but that of the Lord Himself. Cf. 
Additional Note at the end of the Gospel. 

___ XXIII. Denunciation of scribes and 

Pharisees (Mk r2 9840; Lk 11 37-52), 
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This is, next to the Sermon on the 
Mount, the longest connected discourse of 
which the Matthean and Lucan versions 
‘cannot be referred to a single written 
source without raising great difficulties ’ 
(cf. Streeter, 253). It is certainly com- 
posite in character, originally distinct sec- 
tions which dealt respectively with scribes 
and Pharisees having been fused together, 
since Matthew hardly distinguished be- 
tween the two classes. The language is of 
awful severity, and can but give pain to 
Jews who, though not yet Christians, are 
by their reverence for our Lord not far 
from the Kingdom of God. Three things 
must, however, be observed: (i) Matthew’s 
method of arrangement gives a false im- 
pression. Our Lord did not say all these 
things about the Pharisees in a set in- 
vective before the multitudes. He said 
many of them between them and Him 
alone, as Luke shows, and others ‘ to his 
disciples,’ because they too would need 
them. Moreover, Matthew writes his 
Gospel as a Jewish Christian for Jewish 
Christians who have suffered greatly from 
their fellow-countrymen, and are still in 
danger from them both materially and 
spiritually. It was essential for him, as 
it was not for Mark and Luke, to show 
what the Lord’s teaching had been, 
(ii) So far from being hostile to the Phari- 
sees from the beginning, our Lord appealed 
first to the religious Jews in their 
synagogues, and not to the ‘ publicans 
and harlots.’ The Gospel story shows 
this as plainly as such a parable as that 
of 221%. As against the Sadducees He 
was on their side in matters of faith, and 
He could speak with sympathy as well 
as humour of religious conservatism (Lk 
5 3739), Not even the first part of the 
parable of the Prodigal Son is more 
beautiful than the second, where He has 
the Pharisees in view. If He spoke dif- 
ferently at the end, was there not a cause > 
(iii) Christians to-day have learnt to 
recognize both the nobility of the aims 
of the early Pharisees and the nobility of 
much of the later Rabbinical teaching. 
But corruptio optimi pessima, and our 
Lord had to deal with the Pharisees as 
He found them. The later Rabbinism is 


no better evidence for that of our Lord’s 
day than the Catholicism of the counter-_ 


Reformation for the later medieval teach- 
ing. For the Pharisaism of our Lord’s 
day His teaching is the best contemporary 
evidence that we possess, and St. Paul’s 
the next best. 
2, 3. These verses are found nowhere 
else, and are amazing as ascribed to the 
Lord. It is indeed impossible that He 
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could have used them, except in a context 
which explained their meaning. For 
(i) They confuse the scribes with the 
Pharisees. The scribes might conceivably 
be regarded as the spiritual successors of 
Moses; but the Pharisees were a religious 
party without any official authority. 
There was an actual ‘seat of Moses’ in 
some of the synagogues (cf. p. Yeb., 13a; 
see also Dalman, Jesus-Jeschua, 42). 
(ii) Taken as they stand, the words must 
mean that not only the Law, but the whole 
traditional teaching built upon it or at- 
tached to it, are binding upon both the 
multitude and the Lord’s disciples; and 
this is totally contrary to all that our Lord 
elsewhere’ says (cf. e.g.::15.4-14, 23 16-32); 
It cannot be urged that, though the Lord 
with His higher authority corrected their 
teaching, He would not have allowed 
others to do so; for He attacks them on 
grounds of reason and conscience obvious 
to all. Our Lord may well have taught 
that the word of God enshrined in the OT 
was none the less His word because the 
scribes who translated it into the vernacu- 
lar Aramaic did not observe it them- 
selves; but He could not have said more 
than this. For the ‘do not’ cf. 7°, 
In Rabbinic literature great stress is laid 
upon ‘ doing,’ and in the Talmud mention 
is made of certain Pharisees who neglected 
to practise what they preached (cf. Gal 
613). But none of them had lived accord- 
ing to our Lord’s spiritual interpretation 
of the Law. 

4. Cf. Lk114*. The charge is three- 
fold: (i) They interpret the Law of Moses 
in such a way that it becomes practically 
impossible for ordinary folk to observe it. 
(ii) They claim that their outrageous de- 
ductions from the letter of the Law should 
be respected and observed. (iii) They 
will not stir a finger to get rid of these 

_tegulations. A good example is found in 
121ff. (contrast rz *%3°), The reason 
why the Galileans (Jn 7 *°) were such ‘ bad 
Jews’ lay in part in the fact that under 

_ the circumstances of their lives the Law, 
as St. Peter said (Ac 15 1°), could not be 
observed. A sound moral theology is of the 
utmost importance, and religious people 
in easy circumstances often make the 
worst moral theologians. Before we in- 
terpret the law of Christ for the poor and 
ignorant, we must understand their cir- 

cumstances and limitations. There is 
much that is unsatisfactory in the moral 
theology of Rome, but much also which 

_ proceeds from a real effort to follow our 
_ Lord’s teaching here. ' 

___5-7a. The reason for the detail of 617° 
_ becomes even plainer. 


Our Lord is not 


here blaming the formalism of the Phari- 
sees, but their vanity and self-seeking. 
Phylacteries are leather cases containing 
strips of parchment inscribed with pas- 
sages from the Law, and worn on the left 
arm and forehead (Ex 13 11 11-16; D¢ 
6 4°, rr 1620; all four passages speaking of 
binding them for a sign upon the hand and 
for frontlets between the eyes). The 
‘borders’ were the corners of the gar- 
ments to which the tassels of Nu 15 38 and 
Dt 22% were attached. Our Lord cer- 
tainly wore the latter (9 ®°) and probably 
the former. Crosses, scapulars, texts 
framed upon the walls, are things of the 
same kind, excellent if we use them as 
helps to devotion, but worse than useless 
if we employ them that we may seem to 
be devout, and worse still if the appear- 
ance of piety is desired as a means of social 
advancement. What our Lord blames is 
not the arrangements by which particular 
seats in Church and elsewhere are assigned 
by custom to particular people, for that 
tends to prevent too great importance 
being attached to them: what He blames 
is the ‘love’ of these things. Things 
which can be settled satisfactorily by hard- 
and-fast rules are always unimportant. 
7b-10. Peculiar to Matthew. It is a 
noble ambition to become a competent 


religious teacher, but ignoble to desire to © 


be honoured as one. There seems to be 
some confusion here, 1° looking like a 
variant of ® Our Lord turns to the 
disciples; He has been blaming the 
Pharisees lest His own disciples should 
resemble them. What He desires is that 
the divine Fatherhood and His own teach- 
ing should be so completely satisfying to 
us that we want no other, and that all 
differences between us of position and 
knowledge should seem to us of no account 
in view of our common brotherhood in 
the family of God. Joseph, we doubt 
not, did a father’s part to the Lord in His 
boyhood, but the Lord would not call him 
‘father’ (Lk 2 4% 4°); and His dislike of 
being called ‘ Good Master ’ has the same 
source. If He claims to be ‘ teacher ’ and 
‘ master ’ to us, it is because God Himself 
is found in Him (cf. note on 19 ?"), 
will have no divided allegiance, no de- 
pendence upon a number of separate 
experts, to whom we are expected to defer. 


There may be fathers in God (1 Cor 4 15), © 


but not fathers separate from God; 
masters in Christ, but not masters separate 
from Christ. ‘He that receiveth you re- 
ceiveth me, and he that receiveth me re- 


ceiveth him that sent me.’ We may call — 


the great teachers of the early centuries 
* the Fathers,’ as the Jews called the great 
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Rabbis of the past. But we should not 
call men. to-day our fathers or masters 
except in so far as we find God in them, 
or accept such titles except in so far as 
they find God in us (contrast Rom 2 1° ff.). 

TT, :D2.,0Cf. The claiming by 
the teacher of too dominating a relation 
to the taught is his characteristic form 
of self-exaltation. 

13-31. The seven woes. That the RV 
is right in omitting 14 is clear not.only 
from the MS. evidence, but also from the 
fact thatits insertion would spoilMatthew’s 
numerical arrangement. In the seven 
woes thé scribes and Pharisees are ad- 
dressed directly, as in Lk 11°’ f., while the 
Beatitudes (5.°1°) are in the third person. 

13-15 are found only in Matthew. 
The scribes prohibited the Jews from 
becoming disciples of Jesus, yet they 
themselves would go on journeys by 
land and sea in order to make one 
proselyte.. The two verses are closely 
connected. The Pharisees were at any 
rate missionaries. But here too their 
spirit of self-seeking spoilt all (cf. Gal 6%). 
We must never seek to make men con- 
verts to a religious party except with the 
desire of helping their spiritual life. Con- 
verts to a party tend to exaggerate its 
worst characteristics. The disturbance 
of the religious convictions of others is in 
itself harmful, and only justifiable when 
necessary. 

16-22. Peculiar to Matthew. 


20 26-28 | 


It. is a 


denunciation of scribal hair-splitting and 


casuistry. The purpose of true casuistry 

is rightly to interpret the Law in relation 

to particular circumstances (cf. 4), and so 

to secure its fulfilment: to employ its 
methods to narrow the application of the 

Law is grossly to abuse it. The fact that 

the later Rabbinical teaching does not 
substantiate the particular charges here 

made throws no doubt upon their truth; 

it only suggests that our Lord’s denuncia- 

tion was effective. At all ages the re- 

: _ former is denounced, and his charges 
denied; but that does not prevent the 
things which he denounces from being 
quietly dropped. Incidentally we learn 
our Lord’s mind on two further, points: 
(i) Consecration is a divine act, not a 
human one. God consecrates temple and 
altar by the closeness of His relation to 
them, and the temple and altar impart 
their own sacredness to the gold which 
we offer for the decoration of the one and 
the gift which we place upon the other. 


_. His consecration; unless He accepts our 
gifts. there is no consecration ate ally 
bes Gi), Though God's throne is ‘in. ‘heaven,’ 


We only consecrate by offering to God for | 
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His dwelling in the temple below is a 
reality. His presence and activity de- 
pend upon His will, and operate where 
and when He wills. To say that God 
transcends space and time is not to say 
that He is equally present in all places 
and at all times (cf. note on 213%). It is 
possible so to misunderstand and abuse 
the doctrine of God’s omnipresence as in 
effect to put Him further away from us. 

23, 24. Our Lord’s charge is that the 
Pharisees are scrupulously obedient in 
matters which cost them little, while they 
leave undone the duties which make real 
demands upon them. The ‘ weightier’ 
are not only the more important, but the 
more burdensome. Our Lord is not 
scoffing at the tithing of mint; the Law 
commanded it (Dt 14 28), and He Himself 
approved it (cf. the last words of ®; also 
5 19 and note there). In maintaining that 
any wilful disobedience to God’s Law is 
a repudiation of our allegiance to Him, 
the scribes would have been right (cf. 

Jas 21°). Quite apart from Lev 11 203, 
if we see a gnat in our drink we remove 
it. But tithing mint is not difficult, 
while our Lord in His sympathy knows 
that doing justly and practising mercy 
and showing humble faith in God are very 
difficult indeed, and so we excuse our- 
selves from them. One reason why the 
abolition of the Mosaic Law was so neces- 
sary was that it had come to be legalis- 
tically interpreted, and legalism always 
means the loss of the distinction between 
the gnat-like sin and the ‘ cameelious.’ 
“He who kills.a flea on Sabbath is as 
guilty as he who kills a camel’ (p. Shab., 
107a). Our powers of moral effort are at 
best limited, and we want them all for the 
things that matter. The blind guide is 
still the preacher or confessor who dongets 
this. 

25, 26. The Lucan context is illuminat- 
ing (Lk rr §7#), Again, the objection is 
not to what the Pharisees do, but to their 
omissions. The Mosaic laws of cleanliness 
might .be abused to the fostering of 
spiritual pride, but they were of high 
value; and Muhammad most. wisely 
adopted them. It is a good thing that 
laws of hygiene should have a religious 
sanction (cf. Guillaume in The Legacy of 

Isvael, 158 ff.). But man himself is a 
vessel which must be meet for the Master’s 
use (2 Tim 24), and ‘ extortion and. ex- 
cess * are worse than dirt, which is‘but — 

‘matter misplaced.’ A ‘decent’ meal 


means a meal honestly earned and tem- 

_ perately enjoyed; and neither\cleanliness 

nor saying grace will serve.as a. ee ss 
race | OS 
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27, 28. whited sepulchres, or ‘ beauti- 
fully veneered boxes,’ containing fossi- 
lized ordinances. Sepulchres were white- 
washed shortly before the Passover, that 
passers-by might see them and not con- 
tract ritual pollution by touching them. 
When the Lord spoke the work had 
probably just been done. Here, as in 
*4, our Lord’s caustic wit has given 
an edge to His words which has made 
them ever remembered. The Christian 
teacher, like the Lord, should employ 

- humour with the well-disposed, and keep 
wit for the demolition of moral evil. Both 
are to be used, each in its right place; 
“dulness is not dignity,’ and point is 
necessary for penetration. Note that our 
Lord definitely charges the Pharisees of 
His day, as St. Paul does, with wickedness 
in the ordinary sense of the word. Con- 
scientious people, even though censorious 
and lacking in sympathy, do not come 
under the lash of the Lord as ‘ Pharisees.’ 
The ‘respectable’ are much nearer to 
Him than self-satisfied evil-livers. 

29-31. Cf. Lk 11 47-48, in substance the 
same, but in setting different. The em- 
bellishment of the prophets’ tombs was 
no proof that the Jews had repented of 
the action of their fathers. A true 
honouring of the memory of the prophets 
would have been shown in an acceptance 
of their teaching ; and this, rightly under- 
stood, would have led them to an under- 
standing of Jesus and His teaching. The 
prophets and the just, the witnesses by 
word and the witnesses by deed, are put 
side by side, as in 10%. The force of 
the Wherefore in *1 is not clear. Either 
(i) in saying ‘our fathers’ you own to 
being their sons: ‘fill ye up,’ etc., or 
fii) even more caustically, as Lk 11 47- 48: 
* First the murder, then the building of 
the tomb: it is all in the contract, and 
all executed by the same gang.’ 

32-36. The approaching doom. The 
first ‘ ye’ is emphatic—ye in your turn. 
Every generation contributes its quota 
till at last judgement falls. For the 


- thought cf. Gen 1516. In 33 there is an. 


‘echo of the Baptist’s words (37). Butthe 


Baptist says, “ Who warned you to flee ?’ | 


and the Lord, ‘ How shall ye escape?’ It 
is now too late. Our Lord warns of 
hell; but not till the conscience has been 
_ brought to: recognize both the reality of 
the sin and the inevitability of the punish- 
_ ment.. ‘Tidings of damnation’ out of 
their proper context are harmful. : 
34-36. Our Lord, according to Matthew, 
does not quote some other authority as 
_Lk11‘4® may suggest, but speaks in His 
name of the sending out of H 


[X XIII, 


disciples. Cf. 101628, which also refers 
to the mission of the Apostles to Israel 
after the Lord’s glorification. The pres- 
ent passage suggests that the coming 
of the Son of Man in 10% is His 
coming to judgement upon Jerusalem. 
Matthew’s ‘ prophets, and wise men, and 
scribes’ no doubt reproduces our Lord’s 
actual words, and not Luke’s‘ prophets 
and apostles.’ Under the OT dispensation 
God had sent to His people prophets; 
and they had been followed by the wise 
men of the Wisdom literature (cf. Pr 1 §, 
24 °8; Ec 12 4) and the scribes of the Law. 
The Lord, the divine Wisdom Incarnate 
(Lk rr #9), will send all three for the final 
appeal to Israel. The three types of 
God’s messengers are permanent types. 
The prophet, possessed by, rather than 
possessing, his God-given message, ranks 
highest ; the wise man, with his systematic 
grasp of moral and religious truth, comes 
after him. But the humble scribe, who 
can but reproduce the best that -hé has 
heard from others, is also God’s messenger 
(cf. 13 ®*), and may also win the martyr’s 
crown. Much harm is done by language 
which suggests that every member of the 
Christian ministry should be. possessed 
of the prophet’s gifts and power of in- 
fiuences(ci.a-Cor,12 19), 

35- Luke rightly omits son of Barachiah. 
The reference cannot be to Zachariah the 
son of Baruch, who was murdered in the 
Temple during the siege, as Wellhausen 
(ad loc.) suggests. It must be to Zachariah 
the son of Jehoiada (2 Ch 24 ?° ff.). Abel 
is the first recorded martyr of the Hebrew 
Bible, and Zachariah the last. ‘ Son.of 
Barachiah’’ may be a gloss added after 
A.D. 69. 


37-39. The lament over Jerusalem (Lk . 


13 94 f.). 


Luke places this in a different context, 
but one far less appropriate. These won- 
derful words form precisely the ending 
which the chapter requires. The awful 
severity has had a breaking heart behind 
it, and yet. one which knows that, in spite 
of Israel’s present ruin, the divine purpose 
will be at last fulfilled. i 

37. The deep emotion of the Lord is 
seen in the repetition of the name (cf. Lk 
to 41, 22 81; Acg4) and in, the: doubly 


| broken construction of the sentence, so, 


unlike the usual literary perfection of 


His speech. Here alone m Matthew we — 


find the old sacred form Hierousalem, not 


ge ets 


the customary Hierosoluma. But what. esi 


| does the Lord mean by ‘howoften’? He 


may refer to previous visits to Jerusalem. 
But, in view of the vast sweep of the out- 


look in *5, and the parallel passage Lk meee 


Tea ROY Te 
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11 4°, He may speak as the Incarnate 
Wisdom of God (Pr 8 ?? ff.: cf. 1 Cor 1 *4), 
and look back over His ceaseless efforts 
for the gathering of Israel under His wings 
in the ages of the past (cf. Dt 324; Ru 
212), Ever, and not only now, He 
‘would,’ but Israel ‘would not,’ and 
Israel’s children have had their will. 
Thus interpreted, this passage is the com- 
plement to 11 27 ®8 (cf. notes there), the 
relation of the Son to human history 
corresponding to His relation to the Father 
Himself. That confident identification of 
the Lord with the divine Wisdom or 
Word which we find in the epistles will 
thus find its basis in the Lord’s own 
teaching. 

38. desolate should be omitted as in 
RVm. your house is probably the Temple 
as in Is6414. Jesus left it and never 
entered it again. It was left to the people 
who had refused the divine guardianship 
(37).> When they had to guard it them- 
selves, its desolation would come soon 
enough (cf. 247). Of what use to com- 
plain that the Lord (26 *) and St. Stephen 
(Ac 6 18) speak words against the holy 
place, when its guardians ‘ always resist 
the Holy Ghost’ ? 

39. His ministry is ended. They will 
see Him again when He comes back in 
glory. Is it in part from this saying that 
St. Paul derives his confidence in the final 
conversion of Israel ? 

XXIV. The eschatological discourse 
(Mk 13; Lk 21 59%). Matthew (as usual) 
takes Mark’s account as his basis, alters it 
here and there, and expands it by matter 
drawn from other sources. 2°28 and 87-41 
find parallels in Lk 17 7437; and 43-5! in 
Lk 12 47-46, There are difficulties in this 
discourse, but they are often greatly 
exaggerated. Throughout we must bear 
in mind the characteristics of Biblical 
prophecy: (i) Its main purpose is to warn 
and to encourage, not to ‘ write history 
beforehand.’ (ii) Its language is often 
symbolical, and not intended to be in- 
terpreted too literally. (iii) Though it 
exhibits a profound insight into the pur- 
pose of God, it does not reveal ‘ times or 
seasons’ (Ac1’). The immediate future 
is made clear, but not what lies beyond; 
and to the prophet’s eye the ‘ Delectable 
Mountains’ on the far horizon seem nearer 
than they are. Whether all these prin- 


ciples apply to the prophecies of the Lord - 


we shall presently consider; our first task 
is to discover, if we can, what He really 


_ said. So far from historical criticism 


being inconsistent with reverence for our 


_ Lord, it is our reverence for Him which 


makes it so necessary. We shall find that 


in this chapter it does not create diffi- 
culties but removes them. 

1. Mark’s account is much more lifelike. 
Our Lord’s words (23 *8: cf. Jn 2 ?*) had 
been a menace to the Temple. Does He 
mean what He says? How terrible its 
loss would be! 

3. privately. The discourse was only 
heard by four of the Apostles (Mk 13%), 
and they may for a time have kept it to 
themselves. St. Peter never threatens 
the Temple in his early preaching; that is 
left for St. Stephen. . If this was so, the 
discourse would probably not be incor- 
porated in Q. This explains why Mark, 
who reports but little of our Lord’s teach- 
ing, gives a place to this long discourse in 
his Gospel. He thought it important, and 
his readers did not already know it. In- 
deed he seems to have derived it not from 
St. Peter’s oral teaching, but from a 
written document (cf. Mk 13 1). Matthew 
in this verse alters the disciples’ second 
question. In Mk134 they seem to ask 
about the Temple alone; no other subject 
has come up; and the Lord in Mk 13 *%8 
answers them accordingly. He does not 
indeed mention the Temple; but in answer- 
ing a question it is not necessary to repeat 
it. When, however, Matthew writes, the 
Temple has almost certainly already 
fallen; his interest is in the final consum- 
mation; and so he reads into the second 
question in Mark more than is there, and 
paraphrases it as he understandsit. That 
the disciples at this time would so have 
spoken is very improbable. To take but 
one point: the word ‘ parousia,’ here trans- 
lated ‘coming,’ is never found in the 
Gospels except in this chapter of Matthew; 
it is specially characteristic of St. Paul. 
Outside the Bible it is used once of the 
appearing of God to redeem His people 
(Test. Jud., xxii, 2), and frequently of royal 
visits. Thus itis a very appropriate word 
for the final coming of the ascended Lord, 
but not likely to have been used by the 
disciples at this stage of the development 
of their faith. 

4-13. From speculative questions our 
Lord ever turns our attention to those 
immediately practical (cf. Lk 13 3 ff), 
though not refusing information when it 
can profitably be given. He looks behind: 
the question to the state of mind which it 
reveals in the questioner. Now it is the 
mind that is most curious about the future 


which is the easiest prey of the dreamer 


and the charlatan. If we must have 
‘ definite ’ answers, we care for no teaching 


which does not provide them. But what | 
we really need to learn about the future 
| is how to deal with it. Our Lord says: 

190 ‘Vs y ; als w 
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(1) Wars, actual or expected, national or 
dynastic, local famines and earthquakes, 
are all in the divine counsels, and must 
cometopass. They are like the first pangs 
of childbirth; the new order is struggling 
to be born (cf. Is 66 ®). Weshould neither 
be alarmed by them nor suppose that the 
end is necessarily near. (ii) We must 
expect the world’s hatred to fall upon the 
Church, and specially in times of strain. 
The Church is often blamed for the very 
evils which it foretold. (iii) There will 
be a great falling away of Christians them- 
selves. Why, they will say, does God 
permit the evil of the world to go on in- 
creasing ? (iv) False Christs and false 
prophets will arise. Times of unrest 
favour the rise and popularity of fanatical 
religiousteaching. Theseare the dangers, 
and Christians must endure to the end (cf, 
BEar38). 

9-14. Matthew here abbreviates Mark, 
since he has already used his words in 
to 17-22, But he adds in ® ‘ of all nations’; 
and in * reproduces Mk 13 !°, which seems 

_to have been wanting in Luke’s copy, and 
may be out of its true context. It isa 
little awkward here, since before the fall of 
Jerusalem the evangelization of the world 
had hardly gone as far as these words 
suggest. Cf., however, Col 1 ®. 

15. the abomination of desolation. 
Matthew adds to Mark the reference to 
Daniel, alters the gender of Mark’s word for 
standing from masc. to neut., and changes 
Mark’s‘ where he ought not’ into in the 
(or a) holy place. In the second case, as 
we shall see, Mark has a justification for 
his grammatical blunder. But what is 
meant by this verse ? Three interpreta- 
tions are possible: (i) We may be guided 
by Daniel, to whom Matthew refers us (cf. 
Dan 92’, 11 31, 12 1! with Driver’s notes 
in C.B.; 1 Mac 1 *4, etc.). In 168 B.c. 

' Antiochus Epiphanes set up in the Temple 
an altar, and probably a statue, of Zeus 
Olympios; and ‘abomination of desola- 
tion,’ or ‘abomination which causes 
horror,’ is the phrase by which they were 
described. ‘ Abomination’ is often used 
in the OT to describe a heathen god or 


idol (1 ierate’ 1s 447°; Jer 7 *9), ‘and 


: 


x them (1 Mac 228). On this view the‘ pee He 
| Se ober Ee 91 
Siok : | 


the whole phrase may have been originally 
an insulting parody of Baal Shamayim, or 
Baal of heaven, the equivalent of Zeus 
Olympios (cf. Driver on Dan 11). The 
meaning of the words in Mark and Matthew 
will then be that a similar desecration will 
befall the Temple and be a sign of the 


approaching destruction of the city; the | 
_ disciples are then to flee into the moun- | 


tains as Mattathias and his sons did before 


Goon 


place ’ means the Temple, as in Ac 6 8 and 
21°%. That this is the natural meaning of 
the words is indisputable. The Maccabzean 
struggle was the most glorious in Jewish 
history and very familiar to the Jews; 
every Feast of the Dedication (Jn 10 2) 
reminded them of it. Butin this case we 
seem to be faced with an overwhelming 
difficulty. Not only does this prophecy 
seem to be unlike our Lord’s way of 
speaking of the future, but it was never 
fulfilled. We have in Josephus a full 
account of the last days of Jerusalem, and 
no such desecration took place. (ii) We 
may be guided by the similar language 
found in 2 Th 2 (note specially 24), where 
St. Paulis speaking of antichrist: see notes 
ad loc.and The Theology of St. Paul, p. 439. 
But this interpretation is far less natural, 
and similar difficulties arise. Not only 
is there no evidence that our Lord ac- 
cepted the Jewish belief in antichrist, 
but antichrist never appeared in the 
Temple. (iii) We may be guided by St. 
Luke, who in 21 2° seems to interpret the 
Marcan phrase as meaning ‘ Jerusalem 
compassed with armies,’ and to under- 
stand ‘where he ought not’ as referring 
to the Holy Land. We thus have just the 
prophecy which we might have expected 
our Lord to give. The approach of the 
legions would be the signal for the flight 
of the Jewish Christians. It is, however, 
in view of Daniel almost inconceivable 
that ‘the abomination of desolation ’ 
means nothing more definite than this. 
All three interpretations find support in 
the Fathers (cf. Maldonatus ad loc.). The 
best solution appears to be the following. 
What lies behind this strange phrase is the 
attempt of Caligula about a.p. 38 to set 
up his statue in the Temple. The whole 
story should be read in Jos. Ant., 
xviii, 3; and the wonderful drama Paulus 
unter den Juden, by the Jewish poet Franz 
Werfel (which vividly portrays this in- 
cident) compared with it. See Levertoff, 
‘St. Paul among the. Jews,’ Theology, 
December, 1927, and January, 1928. 
This attempt moved all pious Jews to 
their depths, and we may be sure that 
Christian Jews were not a whit behind the 
rest in their horror at the intended sacri- 
lege. Once again ‘the abomination of 
desolation ’ was to be set up in the holy 
place. Nor would their fear have passed 


| away when through the courage of Herod 


Agrippa I the attempt was abandoned. 
The blasphemous claims of the emperors 
to worship were still pressed and admitted ~ 
all over the empite, and what one em- 
peror had sought to do some other would 
accomplish. Antichrist would come in 


J, 


to His warnings. 
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the person of a Roman emperor, and the 
final consummation would follow. But 
Christian Jews would go further than this. 
Like simple Christians of later ages, they 
would try to find in Daniel references to 
the events of their own day, and form 
their anticipations of the future from it; 
and what they found themselves they 
would expect their Master to have found 
before them. Hissayings, as the Synoptic 
Gospels prove, were often extant im more 
forms than one, and-it was easy to read 
into them thoughts which they did not 
originally contain. That, we would sug- 
gest, is what has here taken place. The 
verse before us is a Christian Targum; it 
substitutes for what the Lord said what 
His followers understood Him to have 
meant. Probably Lk 212° gives us the 
substance of what our Lord really said; 
and the evangelist may have had good 
grounds for his implied assertion that the 
Marean account is incorrect. The theory 
of Colani that a ‘little Apocalypse’ of 
Jewish or Jewish-Christian origin has been 
incorporated in our Lord’s discourse has 
many supporters among modern scholars, 
but it is not necessary. 

17, 18. All must flee at once if they 
wish to escape. Remember Lot’s wife 
(Lk 17 *). 

20..0n a sabbath. Jewish Christians 
would shrink from more than a Sabbath 
day’s journey. 

21. Cf. Dani121. But the final words, 
‘no, nor ever shall be,’ are added by the 
Lord, and are important. Human history 
will not end after the fall of -Jerusalem, 
as Luke’s version makes even clearer (Lk 
21024), 

' 22, The Jewish race, it has been said, 
seemed in A.D. 70 to have appointed ‘a 
rendezvous for extermination.’ 

24. Had our Lord really accepted the 
Jewish belief in antichrist, it would surely 
have appeared here. For the deceptive 
signs see Dt 131 ff. The AV ‘if it were 
possible’ is probably an instance of the 
influence of Calvinistic bias. The serious- 
ness of our Lord’s warnings rests upon the 
fact that the deception of the faithful 
remnant is only too possible. 

25. Our Lord solemnly calls attention 
We are much too dis- 
posed to cherish a baseless optimism which 
we call ‘ faith,’ and then to be ‘ offended’ 


when our Baty. castles tumble to the 


ground, 
26-28. An addition from Q (cf. Lk 


_ 17 *% 24.37) which tends to obscure the 


true development of the discourse. The. 
fall of Jerusalem was a true coming of the 
“Son of Mani in judgement ict Mk 4 62), 


_ Messiah. , 
192 ams 


and one of far-reaching importance; but 
the words here more naturally suggest 
His final coming. 

26. The false Christ who is a soldier 
raises his banner in the wilderness (cf. Ac 
21 88); the false Christ who is a charlatan 
performs his tricks in inner chambers 
(ch; AC Bipraty: 

27. The world-wide self-revelation of 
the Son of Man is contrasted with merely 
local disturbances (’). 

28. the eagles: rather ‘ the vultures.’ 
A great principle which the fall of Jeru- 
salem illustrated. Israel in seeking to 
save its life (Jn 11 4%) would lose it, and 
the Roman vultures would deal with the 
carcase. 

29. The Lord’s teaching in Mark as 
well as Matthew probably now passes be- 
yond the national disaster to the final 
consummation, the difference in time be- 
tween the two being clearly marked later 
on. The words‘ this’ and‘ that,’ ‘ these’ 
and ‘ those,’ must in Mark be carefully 
observed if confusion is to be avoided. 

Again Matthew alters his © source. | 
Mark’s‘ in those days ’ is quite indefinite, 
and seems to refer to the time, long or 
short, which will follow the fall of Jeru- 
salem. But Matthew’s ‘immediately ” 
suggests to us that he expects the final 
consummation to come at once. But this 
is surely impossible. Such an expecta- 
tion would conflict not only with his own 
experience (for he probably writes some 
years after the fall of the city), but with 
21 and 6. Matthew has probably (unlike 
Mark) already passed in thought (?¢ 27) to 
the later period of the Church’s life— 
“those days ’—and he thinks of them as 
possessing a tribulation of their own. 
Indeed he knew only too well that, they 
possessed it. The language of these 
verses is that of OT prophecy: cf. Is 24 !, 

445 Jl 28% 3 . (quoted, dm, AG a.4% a0), 
The ‘ powers of the heavens’ are angelic 
powers, the ‘high ones’ of Is 24 #1, the 

world-rulers ’ of Eph6™. The ‘ world 
to come’ will not be subject to them as 
the present world is (Heb 25); the ‘ yoke 
of inauspicious stars ’ will be shaken from 
us for ever. 

30. the sign of the Son of man, i.e. 
‘the ensign. of the nations’ (Is 11 12; cf, 
the context), Jehovah-Nissi, the Lord our 
banner (cf. Jn 12 5! 32), The judgement. 
of the world, the casting out of Satan, and 


the ‘drawing’ of the Lord to Himself, _ 


| the great point of rallying, have already 


begun. But the consummation is to— 


| come, a joy to the faithful, but a terror 


to the peoples. 2° have), rejected he 


Lae 


até ye ete 


Poe 


Doe 
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31. Cf. Is 278; 1 Corrs *; 1 Th 4}, etc. 

32. Now: better but as in 2°. We pass 
back in thought to ‘ these things ’ (44); 
to the immediate future. 

33. he is nigh: better ‘it is nigh,’ 
the spiritual summer of the raven pales as 
Luke explains. The fall of Jerusalem 
was a great event in the development of 
the Kingdom. 

34. this generation: men now living. 
Our Lord does not answer the disciples’ 
question as to the time of the destruction 
of the Temple more exactly than this. 
The interval from Pentecost to the fall of 
the Ciky was forty years (cf. Heb 3 * 17; 
Jon 34), in accordance with the Biblical 
symbolism of numbers. 

35- shall pass away, i.e. at the final con- 
summation, which will bring a new heaven 
and earth. 

36. Again the change of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun, and now from ‘this’ to 
‘that’ (cf. Ac17). Our Lord knew the 
purpose of God, but not (under the con- 
ditions of His earthly life) the time of its 
fulfilment. But His words suggest that 
His knowledge, though not equal to the 
Father’s, is greater than that of the angels. 
He is the Son, while they are but servants 
‘see below). 

37-42. Cf. Lk17 7° ff. Mark’s exqui- 
site conclusion is different, and forms 
an even better introduction to the para- 
bles of the next chapter. The final 
coming, unlike the fall of Jerusalem, is 
apparently to come without warning. 
The Lord lays stress, as usual, not upon 
the world’s wickedness, but upon its care- 

_ lessness—its neglect of the warnings given 
to it, its absorption in the material side 
‘of life without any consecration of it to 
a supernatural end (cf. 22 5). 

40, 41 are to be explained by tteisJt.is 
‘the wheat which is ‘ taken ’ and gathered 
into the garner; the chaff is ‘ left ’ to the 
unquenchable fire of the judgement. | 

43-51. Cf. Lk 12 9948. This passage has 
a special application to the Apostles, 
the future stewards of the Kingdom (cf. 
16 8, 1978 and notes there). It is not 
enough that their fellow-servants should 
not be beaten {20 a5) 5 he must be 
regularly fed 

43. The illustration. chosen is at first 

_ sight as strange as that of the unjust judge, 
but it is a master-touch upon the right 
string. The peasant with his little hoard 
in the ‘ hidy-hole’ is. phe pertestions of 

_ watchfulness. 

5 Before leaving this chapter its may be 

_ well to add a few words about our Lord’s 

3 eschatological teaching and the extert sé 

His ees oF edatures 


ae 3 


(i) Our Lord’s eschatological teaching 
often repels modern critical students 
rather than attracts or impresses them. 
Thus they tend either, like Schweitzer 
and his school, to regard Him as a 
dreamer, or to think that this teaching 
could not have come from-Him, and seek to 
get rid of it by critical expedients. This 
repulsion has two roots, one involving 
a misunderstanding, and the other not. 
The first root is found in the attention 
which modern scholars have given to the 
apocalyptic literature of the Jews, and 
to the abuse in this literature of the 
symbolic language of the prophets. OT 
prophecy probably contains from the 
first an apocalyptic element. But the 
language which it employs is symbolic 
language, and differs not only ‘from — 
the language of fact, but from that. of 
metaphor also. A metaphor involves 
a comparison between two things, each 
of which is familiar, and we can see 
at a glance how far their similarity ex- 
tends. But a symbol compares two 
things, only one of which is distinctly 
known, and the extent of their similarity 
thus escapes us. To the prophet the. 
unseen is dimly revealed in his spiritual 
experience through the facts of nature 
and of human history. | Just as ‘ sunset. 
and evening star’ may speak to the soul 
of the rest which remains for the people 
of God, so the eclipse and the meteor- 
shower may speak to it of the instability 
and transitoriness of all earthly things, 
and the storm-cloud sweeping up the sky 
of the imminence of judgement. The 
prophet uses these things not as descrip- 
tions of unseen realities, but to kindle in 


others through their emotions and imagi- 


nation thoughts and feelings resembling 
his own. It is truth which is thus con- 
veyed, and that the deepest, but not truth 
which can be formulated in statements ol 
fact; and, if we try thus to formulate it, 
it either escapes us or ceases to be ‘truth © 
at all. Now the Jewish apocalyptists 


spoil this symbolic language for their 


readers. They tutn poetry into prose; 
and the old language becomes stale, flat, 
and unprofitable. By the time that the 
modern critical student has worked 
through Enoch and similar books he has 
had enough apocalypse for his lifetime. 


Thus, when the old symbolic language is’ ~ 


heard again on the lips of the Baptist and — 
the Lord, he is repelled; the backwater. 
of apocalyptic has spoilt ‘for him ther 


| living stream of prophecy. ; & 


But this is not the only difieulty Our Ky 


Lord teaches that passing events are ‘in 


themselves of little eee iene and that. — zs 
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the world as we know it may at any 
moment pass away. This appears to 
many religious men to be inconsistent 
with any rational view of lifé. The final 
goal, they think, must not only justify, 
but find a place for ‘the world’ and ‘the 
things that are in the world’ (1 Jn2”). 
The world itself must gradually become 
the Kingdom; and_the more remote such 
a consummation appears, the farther off 
must that divine event be to which the 
whole creation moves. But this optimistic 
monism is no part of the outlook of the 
prophets or of the Lord. They do not 
indeed teach us to despise the present 
world. It is the scene in which eternal 
values are being realized: 


‘Machinery just meant, 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee, and turn thee forth sufficiently im- 
pressed.’ 


Unseen the city of God is rising. But 
when it is built, and the number of God’s 
elect accomplished, the present scaffolding 
will be taken down. ‘ The things which 
are seen are temporal’; it is ‘the things 
which are not seen’ that alone are ‘eternal ’ 
(2Cor 418). Itis not the Catholic Christian 
who lives in a world of dreams, but those 
who place their hopes upon gradual social 
amelioration and a supposed law of pro- 
gress. ‘The kingdom of the world’ 
becomes ‘the kingdom of our Lord, and 
of his Christ,’ not by conversion, but by 
judgement (Rev rr 1). 

(ii) We see then that we are without 


_ excuse if we are ‘ ashamed’ of our Lord’s 


words. But what did He know of the 
future ? There is mystery here. That 
His knowledge was limited He Himself 
has told us; but what the limits were He 
has not told us, nor is there any @ priori 
road by which we may discover them. It 
is the facts which must guide us; and we 
may go as far astray, if we infer from His 
humanity that He knew little of thefuture, 
as if we infer from His divinity that all 
lay open before Him. The Gospels seem 
to show that from His baptism He recog- 
nized His Messianic calling, and the path 


of suffering by which according to the 


Scriptures His work was to be accom- 
plished and His glory won. That He 
would rise again from the dead was plain 
from Scripture; how otherwise could He 
see His seed, prolong His days, and the 
pleasure of the Lord prosper in His hand ? 
Even ‘ the third day ’ may, as the Church 


believed, have been found in the OT (cf. 


note on 16%). But is it clear that our 


-Lord could have fully satisfied the 


Apostles, when they questioned among 


themselves what the rising from the dead 
should mean? (Mkg?°). The scene in 
Gethsemane is more intelligible, if even 
to Him the future lay largely in the 
shadow; and we never find Him in one 
and the same discourse speaking of His 
resurrection, His ascension, His coming 
by the Spirit, and His various comings in 
judgement, or carefully distinguishing 
them all one from another. So with the 
future of the Church and of the world. 
The facts show that He knew much of the 
future of both—more, as His words sug- 
gest, than the angels knew (cf. Eph 3°; 
1 P11). He knew, e.g., as the parables 
of the next chapter will show, what the 
Spirit would do for the Church; and knew 
also the path of bold witness and patient 
suffering by which it would have to follow 
Him. There is, as we have seen, no basis 
for the suspicion that the Lord confused 
the judgement upon Jerusalem with the 
judgement of the world, or taught that 
the end would come before His own genera- 
tion had passed away. But here too our 
Lord’s language does not suggest that the 
stages by which the Kingdom of God 
would come were clearly before His mind, 
and certainly He did not reveal them. 
Thus it is probably a mistake to ask what 
exactly the Lord meant by such a saying 
as that of Mkg91. The Kingdom of God 
eame with power at Pentecost, and with 
power also when Jerusalem fell. But we 
cannot say that the Lord meant the one 
and not the other; He may have meant 
no more than He said. 

XXV. Three parables of judgement, 
the first two dealing with the Church, and 
the third with the world. Judgement 
begins at the house of God (1 P 41%). 
The first two are closely connected with 
the discourse of the last chapter, while 
the third, as we shall see, expands in 
magnificent symbolism the thought of 
10 40-42, The Lord looks forward to the 
gift of the Spirit as the source both of the 
Church’s life and of the Church’s activity ; 
He is Himself the Bridegroom and the 
Master of the Church, and the final Judge 
and Lord of all. 


While in the parable of 24 45-5! faithful- _ 
ness and wisdom are the attributes of the ~ 


good servant, in-the parable of the Virgins 
it is the watchfulness which must be exer- 
cised which is set forth; and in the parable 
of the Talents the faithfulness which is 
demanded of everyone to whom any office 
has been entrusted in the Church. Thus 
the parable of the Virgins impresses upon 
us the duty ofall members of the Kingdom; 


and that of the Talents the duty of those | 
who have been entrusted with special 
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tasks. Both parables throw the Parousia 
on the screen, and thence glance back over 
the past to point out the necessary pre- 
paration. 

1-13. The parabie of the Ten Virgins. 
Peculiar to Matthew, but cf. Mk 13 3537 
and Lk 12 * f. 

The parable of the Virgins gives a vivid 
picture of an Oriental wedding. At night 
the bridegroom is expected at the house of 
the bride, that he may take her to his own 
home (1 Th4?’). She and her brides- 
maids await the moment. These latter 
will go forth to meet him when the cry is 
heard that he is near. The bride has 
ten maids of honour, and their lamps are 
ready, trimmed, and burning while they 
wait. 

I. The Kingdom will be ‘ made like 
unto ’ a wedding then, though it bears a 
different aspect now. Ali the faithful are 
virgins (Rev 144), ready to follow the 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth. The 
eschatology of the Apocalypse, as Milligan 
has pointed out, is in close connexion with 
that of this Gospel. They bear lamps 


filled with the oil of the Spirit (cf. Zech | 


416) that their light may shine before 
men, and that they may increase the joy 


.of the festival as well as share it (cf. 
There is an interesting reading 


5 15. 16). 
‘the bridegroom and the bride.’ 

2. Prudence is a virtue upon which 
the Lord frequently insists (cf. 7 *4). 
numbers of the wise and the foolish are 
here described as equal; the question of 
Lk 13 ** our Lord does not answer. 


5. We expect a bridegroom of all people | 
This verse (cf. 1%) is one | 
of our Lord’s many hints that the Church’s | 
expectation of His speedy return may be | 


to be punctual. 


disappointed, and the sense of the im- 
minence of His appearing pass away from 
the Church as a whole. This will not 
greatly matter if the oil remains abundant. 
It is possible, but not probable, that our 
Lord thinks of the sleep of death. 

6. a cry: the trumpet call of 24 *4.” 

_ 7, There is time to trim the wicks, but 
not to buy the oil. It is the error of 
Pelagianism to confuse the two. The 
trimming is most necessary; many a well- 
filled lamp burns with a smoky light for 


lack of it; but no amount of trimming will 


serve as a substitute for the oil. 
8. are going out. Their sleep has con- 
cealed the fact from them. 
_ 12. They are strangers (7°), or have 
become such. — 
13. Cf. 243% 5°, The connexion with 


_ the previous chapter is very close. 


. 14-30. The parable of the Talents (cf. 
Lk 19 47 and notes). Luke marks even 


The | 


a 


Jabour of love. 


(xxv. 


more clearly than Matthew (though cf, 1°) 
our Lord’s reference to the possible delay 
of His Second Coming (Lk19"). The 
chief difference of the two versions is that, 
while in Luke the same sum is entrusted 
to each of the servants, in Matthew the 
sums differ. In both it is faithfulness 
which matters. 

14. his own servants. This parable, 
like the last, is concerned with the Church 
only; and the Lord’s ‘ goods’ are not 
‘talents’ in the modern sense, but the 
endowments of the Spirit, bestowed with- 
out measure upon Him (JjJn3%*), and 
through Him upon His servants, ‘ to each 
acco ding to his several ability.’ It is 
upon the teaching of this parable, ex- 
plained by the experience of the Church, 
that the apostolic teaching about spiritual 
gifts is probably based (cf. Rom 12 * ff.; 
1 Cor 124 ff., noting especially >and 7; Eph 
47; 1 P 4). In the distribution of the 
Lord’s goods our natural endowments are 
taken into consideration; the spiritual 
gifts consecrate the natural, and enable 
them to accomplish what would be other- 
wise beyond their power. The word 
‘talent’ has been adopted into many 
modern languages under a misapprehen- 
sion of its meaning, just as the phrase 
‘besetting sin’ has been. 

16. Straightway. There must be no 
waiting after the Spirit has been given. 

20. I have gained: contrast Lk 19 1* 
‘thy pound hath made.’ Each statement 
represents one aspect of the truth. Grace 


| and freedom work together in perfect ~ 


harmony, the freedom being exercised in 
the faithful use of grace bestowed (cf. 
1 Cor15 1°). But Luke characteristically 
emphasizes the grace, and Matthew the 
necessity of correspondence. 

21. good and faithful. The servant is 
well-disposed towards his master and so 
finds faithfulness easy. His labour is a 
The word ‘lo’ is full of 
glee—‘ Look, master.’ He knows well the 
praise he will get, and loves his lord’s 
appearing (cf. 2 Tim 47). Contrast * 
and #6, The éxpression ‘ the joy of thy 
lord ’ is one in which the spiritual meaning 
of the parable shines through (cf. Jn 12 6). 
The reward is fellowship with Christ in the 
beatitude of the Kingdom as well as wider 
opportunities of rule and service. : 

24-27. A marvellous example of the 
Lord’s power of illustration. The story is 
absolutely vivid and natural, and yet fully 


| charged with spiritual meaning. Itis best 


to put a note of interrogation, as in Nestle’s 
text, at the end of 26. The master does 
not accept the character given to him, 
but takes up the servant’s words. “Oh! 
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you knew that, did you?’ Behind all 
slackness in the Lord’s service lie two 
things which are in the closest connexion, 
and of which each aggravates the other. 
The first is a misconception of God’s char- 
acter, the feeling that He is hard upon us 
and. demands more than is reasonable (*4), 
The second is the evil spirit which grudges 
the labour and sacrifice which He asks (?°). 
When these two things exist, there, is 
always fear (75) and the burying of the 
talent. The servant has no love for the 
work entrusted to him; he cares little 
whether it succeeds or not; all that he 
cares about is that he may be able to say 
“Don’t blame me.’ It is such workers as 
this who are the curse of the Church at all 
ages. In 2? the point may well be that a 
master such as this servant supposed his 
master to be would have no objection to 
increasing his gains by usury. 

28. It is the best and most competent 
servant who has to do the work that 
another: has neglected, but he receives 
the additional spiritual gift wherewith to 
perform it. 

29, 30. Probably no part of the parable. 
Matthew in 29 introduces, as so often, 
another saying of the Lord which illus- 
trates the one he has just given; and in °° 
the eschatological: language from which 
he seems unable to keep away. It is 
appropriate in 812 and 221%, but surely 
not either in 24 5! or here. 

31-46. The Sheep and the Goats. 
Peculiar to Matthew. From 24 * to 2539 
the Parousia has been considered in rela- 
tion to the Church. It is to be a Day of 
Judgement in which a decision will be 
made concerning each individual member, 
upon. which his ultimate entry into the 
Kingdom will depend. Now follows as 
a sublime finale a dramatic picture of ‘ the 
judgement of all nations.’ Here it is no 
longer those who already have enlisted 
as. members of the Church that are 
described, but all the rest of humanity 
that have not done so. — Their final judge- 
ment will be based upon their attitude 
towards even the least important disciples 
of Jesus: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me.’ Our Lord has a mission of redemp- 
' tion, a great purpose of God to be carried 
out, and His servants share His mission 
and continue His work. What funda- 
- mentally matters is our attitude to Him 
and to those who represent Him (cf. 
10 16-42, especially the final verses), The 
exegetical reasons for the interpretation 


that the Lord’s final coming wil! follow 
upon this, and bring the present order to 
an end. The parables of 251%° have 
already dealt adequately with the judge- 
ment of the Church in regard both to 
character and to activity; what remains 
is the judgement of those outside its 
borders. (ii) The language demands it. 
‘The nations’ outside the covenant are 
continually contrasted with ‘ the people’ 
of God within it, and the word ‘ brethren’ 
regularly presupposes a special religious 
bond, except when it refers to blood- 
relationship. In the sayings of our 
Lord no exception to this rule is to be 
found; and, when He speaks of brother- 
hood to Himself, He always refers to His 
disciples (¢f.: 12 48-,284°;- Jn 202%). oda 
deed there is probably no exception in the 
whole Bible, Heb 2 1’ being necessarily to 
be interpreted by Heb 21:12, The Bible 
recognizes the physical unity of the human 
race (Ac 172%), but never speaks of it as 
involving ‘brotherhood.’ | (iii) The paral- 
lel passages demand it: cf. 10 11-15. 40-42 
(noting the close parallel of 4? with 25 *°), 
185; Jn 1379; Acg*4. The passage is 
perhaps the most awe-inspiring in the 
literature of the world, as well as the 
most full of unearthly beauty. But what 
the Lord seems chiefly to have intended 
to teach His followers was that, though 
He seemed to send them out so ruthlessly 
as sheep in the midst of wolves, and did 
not shrink from telling them all that lay 
before them (24 °), their sorrows would be 
His own, and He would know and feel 
them every one. 

31. The phrase Son of Man sitting on 
the throne of his glory is found in En 625, 
and our Lord may have read Enoch. But 
this and the other parallels which may 
be adduced go nowhere near to proving 
this, since (apart from our Lord’s own 
title ‘Son of Man’) the language is 
ordinary OT language which Enoch 
reproduces (cf. Dt 17 18; 1S 28; Is 2228; 
Jer 14-24), 

34. The final blessedness proceeds from 
the Father and fulfils His eternal purpose. 
With the curse it is otherwise (41); that 
was never intended for man, . 

46. This verse is probably added by 
Matthew and recalls Dan 122. The words 
seem flat after what has gone before them, 
and add nothing to its finality. But 
neither do they in any way detract from 
it. There seems to be no foundation for _ 
the view that the Greek word here used 


for ‘ punishment’ implied at this period — 
: areformatory purpose, orthat the Hebrew _ 
_ the context. In 24 we have seen that the | mind distinguished between ‘eternal’and _ 
Gospel is to be preached to the world, and | ‘everlasting’ = st sti tststi—<SstSstS 
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_ here adopted are the following: (i) It suits 
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XXVI. and XXVII. 
Crucifixion. 

These two chapters follow closely Mark 
14 and 15 (cf. also Lk 22 and 23; Jn 18 
and 19). Additions to the other narra- 
tives may particularly be noted in 26 52:53, 
27 5740, 24, ba-55, 63-66. = The notes ,to,, Mark 
should be read throughout. 

XXVI. 6-13. Cf..Mk. 145-9 and notes; 
‘jag reds. 

12, 13. The thoughts of the Lord’s 
approaching death and of the extension 
oi His work are associated in His mind 
(cf. Lk 12 5°; Jn 12 31-88), 

15. Matthew alone mentions the reward 
given to Judas and the weighing of the 
money. Zech 11!” is already in his 
mind (cf. 27% 1° and note there). The 
role of Judas in the story of the Passion 
was less important than is generally sup- 
posed. The authorities had decided upon 
the Lord’s death, and could have arrested 
Him at any time. Judas only enabled 
them to make the arrest at night, when 
there was no fear of popular tumult (cf. ® 
and Lk 22 §). 

17-30. The Last Supper (cf, Mk 14 12-26 
and notes; Lk 22 7-3), 

17. Was the Last Supper eaten on the 
evening which began Nisan 15, when the 
Jews were keeping their Passover feast, or 
on the evening before ? Primd facie, all 
the Synoptists presuppose the former view 


The Passion and 


eehvit, 2614779 Min ne 121; Lk. 22.714), and 


3 


the 4th Gospel very definitely the latter 
(Jn 13 + 29, 18 298, 19 14). The statements 
of Matthew and Luke are not of the first 
linportance, since they may be merely 
reproducing what they understand Mark 
to say. We seem, however, to be faced 
with contradictory statements from 
Mark and John, and the two authors of 
this commentary are not agreed as to the 
solution of the difficulty. We note: (i) In, 
spite of the ingenious arguments of 
Edersheim (Life. of Christ, ii, 479-482, 


566-568, 7th edition), it is not possible to » 


explain the statements of John in other 
than their primid facie meaning. (ii) The 
Synoptic narrative contains nothing in- 


_ consistent with the identification of the. 
_ Last Supper with the Passover. 


Ip ener 
was interpreted by Jewish tradition (Jos., 


_Pes., viii, 14, 17) as referring only to the - 
Exodus Passover; arms might be carried 
(Mk 14 47) on a Sabbath or festival in self- . 


_ defence (Sab., vi, 4); a rebellious teacher 


; 


_ of the Law could be executed on a festival 


day (San., xi, 4: cf. Sifreon Deuteronomy, 


_105a); and there is no question that one 


a anged on a festival would be buried on 
_the same day; especially when it was to. 
bya Sabbath. Indeed, if the 


be followed 
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grave was ready, burial could take place 
on the Sabbath itself. Thus Levertoff 
would accept the prima facie meaning of 
the Synoptists and regard the Johan- 
nine account as probably due to, the 
desire to make the death of the Lord 
synchronize with that “of the Passover 
lambs. To the NT Editor—in view of 
the care with which notes of time are given 
in the 4th Gospel and the naturalness of 
their introduction in this particular case— 
another solution appears more attractive. 
Mark, he would suggest, meant what John 
means; but his characteristic awkward- 
ness of expression has either caused him 
to be misunderstood, or has occasioned an 
early corruption of his text. He identifies 
(14.1*), as even Josephus is found to do, 
the first day of unleavened bread with the 
day on the afternoon of which the Pass- 
over lambs were sacrificed; and this day 

according to Jewish ideas, began at sunset 
on the previous evening. Thus Westcott 
(The Study of the Gospels, note at the end 
of vi) may be right in his view that it was 
on this previous evening that the question 
of Mk 141!* was asked. . What occurred 
was that the simple preparations made 
were used on the same evening, since the 
Lord knew that His desire to eat the 
Jewish Passover that year with His 
disciples could not be realized (cf. Lk 
22 15). Ofcourse, in this case there could 
have been no Paschal lamb. That, how- 
ever, is just what all our accounts suggest. 
Not only is nothing said about it; but, had 
the Paschal lamb been there, it. would 
have been very strange for our Lord to 
make bread, and not the lamb, the symbol 
of His sacrificed Body. The Last Supper 
was the Lord’s own Passover, but not that 
of the Jews. Thus, as we should, have 
anticipated, our Lord was on the Cross 
at the time of the sacrifice of the Paschal 
lambs, and the Resurrection took place 
on the day of the offering of the first- 
fruits of the harvest (cf. Lev 23 1; 
1Cor5?,15%°). Early Christian tradition 
supports this view, and the use of 
leavened bread at the Eucharist follows 
from it. Cf. also for the Jewish tradition 
the note on 12. %-45 (quotation from 
San., 43a). 

25. A Matthean addition, and one very 
difficult to credit. It is not likely that 
Judas was near enough to the Lord for 
whispering; and, had the Lord’s answer 


‘been heard by the eleven, they would 
hardly have permitted Judas to leave. 


_ 26-29. Matthew follows Mark closely; 
but in his characteristic way he explains 
the meaning of Mark’s ‘Take’ by adding = 
‘eat,’ makes it clear that the drinking OF 4", A 
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the cup was in response to a definite com- 
mand to do so, which rested upon the 
character of. what it contained (note ‘ for ’ 
in *8), and adds ‘ unto remission of sins’ 
(78) and ‘ with you ’ (*®). All these altera- 
tions are valuable; and all but the last 
may have been found in the consecra- 
tion prayer to which Matthew was accus- 
tomed. 

26. Sin. Syr. reads and blessed over 
it. Grace had no doubt been said by the 
Lord at the beginning of the meal; thus 
a new form of blessing is implied. So in 
27, when a different word is used. The 
words used by the Lord to the disciples 
are plainly words of administration, not 
of consecration; we do not know how the 
Lord had ‘ blessed over’ the bread and 
wine; but His words of blessing may have 
done much to render’ intelligible His 
words of administration. 

28. The mention of the covenant im- 
plies a reference to Ex2417* A new 
covenant is to be made between God and 
EMS peoples (Cloe| er sintut ys Lieb Gras, 
to 16 17); and the Blood of the Lord which 
is being poured out will, like the blood of 

‘the old covenant-sacrifice, be sprinkled 
upon men and presented before God. 
Matthew’s unto remission of sins is justi- 
fied by Ex 245, the primitive burnt offerings 
being often expiatory (cf. Heb 9), while 
the peace offerings formed the material of 
the communion feast. For ‘many’ cf. 
Ts 53 32; Mt 2078. Our Lord’s language 
is throughout anticipatory, as His Body 
has not yet been broken, nor His Blood 
poured out. He ‘gave himself with His 
own hand’ by anticipation and deliberate 
will, but not yet as He would give after 
His glorification (cf. Jn 6 ® 6), As yet 
His Flesh and Blood were not glorified, 
nor had the faith of the Apostles reached 
the stage at which they could assimilate 
such food. The Lord’s words speak of 
His Body and Blood both as a sacrifice 
to God and as the means of a sacrificial 
feast. It is by partaking of the latter 
that we claim in faith the pardon and new 
life won by the former. Further than this 
the Gospel accounts of the Institution do 
not carry us, though much may be learnt 
from St. Paul as to the mind of the 
Apostolic Church. Cf. the notes on 1 Cor 
10 15-22 yy 17-34 | t 
29. The immediate point is that it is 
the Lord’s last meal on earth. The wine 
that makes glad the heart of man will 
share the coming transformation of heaven 
and earth (cf. Lk 2216), All earthly joy 
will find its fulfilment then. 
_ 31, 32. The quotation from Zech 137 
comes from Mark, and is not one of Mat- 
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thew’s inserted fulfilments of prophecy. 
It is the Shepherd who has been the bond 
of union to the flock, and who will be so 
again. Our Lord, the Good Shepherd and 
the ‘ fellow’ of the Lord of hosts, would 
see His approaching experience fore- 
shadowed in Zech 137, and the saving of 
His faithful remnant out of the approach- 
ing national destruction in Zech 13 * and °. 
Thus there is no sound reason for rejecting 
32, Jt is not the Lord’s way to speak of 
the Passion without also speaking of the 
victory beyond; and the Church’s cor- 
porate witness to the Resurrection de- 
manded an appearance in Galilee to the 
whole body of followers whom the Lord 
had. there gathered round Him (1 Cor 
15°). The Good Shepherd who had gone 
before the Apostles to lead them to Jeru- 
salem would lead them back again (cf. 
28 7, also from Mark). 

36-46. Gethsemane (cf. Mk 14 9244 and 
notes; Lk 22 3946). The Agony was to the 
Passion what the Temptation was to the 
Ministry. In both cases our Lord looked 
forward into the future and overcame 
temptation in advance (cf. Lk 4 with 
Jn 145°), But the Lord is now the centre 
of the faithful remnant of Israel (Lk 
22 28 ff.), and Gethsemane is their time of 
testing as well as His (°°). Thus He goes 
to and fro from the Father to them, 
prayer and pastoral activity alternating 
as throughout the Ministry. He calls 
them first to fellowship with Himself (**) ; 
and, only when this appeal fails, speaks of 
their own danger (41): He does not, how- 
ever, ask the same of all. The eight are 
bidden to rest, the three to watch; and 
our Lord seems to have specially felt the 
failure of Peter (Mk 14 37). 

37, 38. The language of Ps 425 ® and 
probably the whole Psalm, with its record 
of present anguish and confident hope, is 
in the Lord’s mind (cf. ** with Ps 42 4) as 
the language of Ps 22 will presently be; 
but it is only the anguish which as yet 
finds expression. Matthew characteris- 
tically softens Mark’s statement that the 
Lord was,‘ astounded,’ but his addition 
‘with me’ is a valuable explanation of 
the Lord’s meaning. 


39. Mark’s record is here much the” 


better, as it brings out our Lord’s sense 
both of the divine transcendence and of 
the Father’s personal activity in all that 
takes place. (i) All things are to God 


possible, because the created world, and © 
the divine purpose being worked out init, © 


are but one freely chosen and partial ex- — 


%3 


pression of the divine Being. God is their 
Master, not their slave. 


ive. (ii) The cup does > 
not pass by the mechanical operation of ; 
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secondary causes. If it passes, it is 
because God removes it. 

41. Watch, i.e. ‘keep awake,’ The 
comma should certainly be put after 
‘pray,’ not after ‘watch.’ Temptation 
derives its power not so much from its 
inherent force as from the condition in 
which it finds us; the same temptation 
which overwhelms the drowsy and prayer- 
less who ‘ enter into’ it is at once repelled 
by the watchful and prayerful who do not. 
The last words of the verse look back to 
33 and 35. 

42. Matthew notes the stages of the 
Lord’s victory more carefully than Mark. 
The Lord now recognizes that, though all 
things are possible to the Father, not all 
are possible if the Father’s purpose is to 
be fulfilled; and the form of His prayer 
changes, resolution being maintained 
and strengthened by repetition of the 
prayer (#4). 

45- Sleep on now, and take your rest. 
There is not certainly any touch of irony; 
the three, having failed, can now go no 
further than the eight. As the penalty of 
sin is more sin, so the penalty of sleep is 
‘more sleep. For all the Apostles the 
Passion must now be a time of prostrate 
inactivity. 

Profoundly moving as is the story of 
Gethsemane, it presents two difficulties: 
(i) Why does our Lord apparently shrink 
from suffering and death, as many of His 
servants have not shrunk? (ii) How was 
‘it, in view of His previous teaching, that 
He could think the removal of the cup 
possible ? : 

(i) The answer to the first difficulty is 
easy: (a2) We must distinguish physical 
and emotional from moral shrinking. Our 
Lord exhibits no moral shrinking. Not 
only is His surrender to God’s will ex- 
pressed in words throughout the Agony; 
it is expressed alsoin action. He remains 
where Judas will find Him, instead of 
eluding His enemies as He has always 
successfully eluded them before. The 
prayer ‘ Thy will be done’ is a prayer for 
the accomplishment of the divine purpose, 
- and it must almost always have a practical 
embodimentifitistobesincere. Physical 


and emotional shrinking, on the other 


hand, are only partially within the con- 
_ trol of the will; their absence is generally 
a sign of insensibility or lack of imagina- 


tion; and it is the noblest nature which 
has the greatest capacity for suffering. | 


_ (6) The physical suffering of the Cross 
was probably but a small element in the 
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in a mysterious relation to the whole 
people of God. In the Cross Israel’s cup 
of iniquity would be filled up; and our 
Lord thought of the Passion of Israel, of 
which His death would be the cause, more 
than of His own (cf. Lk 23 2781), Wehave 
also to remember the-mystery of sin- 
bearing, though the subject cannot be 
dealt with here (cf. 2 Cor 54; Gal 31%; 
1P2*4, and the illuminating words of 
Heb 5% *, 11 17-1*), The mystery lay in 
the death of Him upon whom as upon 
Isaac the fulfilment of God’s promise de- 
pended. Our Lord had in faith to yield 
not only Himself, but the divine purpose 
bound up in Him, to death, that both 
might be saved out of death. It was 
faith that was accounted to the Lord for 
righteousness, as it is to His followers. 
(ii) The answer to the second difficulty 
is less easy. But (a) the truths by which 
our lives are guided are truths which rest 
upon complex evidence, which are held 
fast in spite of the difficulties involved in 
them, and which are not (like the truths 
of mathematics) equally clear at one time 
and at another. The condition of the 
body affects the mind through the brain; 
and, when there is a physical breakdown, 
the mind is affected by it, and the facts 
are no longer grasped in their true mutual 
relations. Even the Lord’s ‘ flesh’ was 
“weak’ (2 Cor 134), though His ‘ spirit’ 
was ever ‘ willing’; and, with Him as with 
His followers, the human powers had to 
failand break if the divine were to be fully 
manifested (cf. 2 Cor passim). (b) The 
narrative of Gen 22, to which Jn 1 
possibly refers (cf. Gen 22°), may well 
have been in our Lord’s mind. In that 
great story, the cup did pass when the 
self-surrender was perfected. Was there 
indeed for the Lord ‘no way but this’? 
47-56. The betrayal (cf. Mk 14 494° and 
notes; Lk 22 47°53), Our Lord suffered 
three betrayals: by Judas to the priests, 
by the priests to the Romans, by Pilate 
to the Jews again. The same word ap- 
parently is used of all three (Mk 10%; 
Jn 18 *), 
50. do that for which thou art come. 
The revisers’ knowledge of classical Greek 
has here overpowered their common sense. 
The AV ‘ wherefore art thou come ?’ is 
undoubtedly right, the situation in Jn 13 77 
being altogether different. The word for 
‘ Friend ’ is ill-omened, as it has been used 
in 201% and 221%. Judas is both a dis- 
contented labourer and a guest without 


_a wedding garment. This word would be 


- Lord’s cup. Our Lord was the Messiah, | better translated ‘Companion,’ the word 
and the Servant of Jehovah of whom | for‘ friends’in Jn 153% 24 not being the 
- Deutero-Isaiah spoke, and as such stood | same. Companionshipmaylast foratime _ 
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when there is no friendship, but to such 
companions the Lord can but say at last 
‘Why are you here ?’ (contrast Jn 6°’). 
There is a great sermon on this text in 
McLaren’s Expositions of Matthew, iil. 

51. Peter (Jn 181°) had refused to do 
what the Lord had asked of him in the 
garden, and now does what compromises 
His Master’s cause(cf. Jn 18 °°). He thus 
prepares for his denials: after the attack 
upon Malchus he did not dare to be dis- 
covered. 

52-54. Matthew has here preserved for 
us sayings of the Lord which explain His 
teaching about non-resistance. Cf. 5 **4? 
and note there. (1) Force always recoils 
upon those who employ it. Even in 
the life of the world, as Metternich 
said,. ‘ You can do everything with 
bayonets except sit on them.’ But the 
Lord speaks. to the Church. With the 
world’s weapons the world will always 
win; and the place of the Church’s sword 
is in its sheath. (2) The use of force is 
an expression of distrust of God. God’s 
legions, had He willed the cup to pass, 
would have been far more effective than 
the twelve tribes, whom the Christ was 
refusing to call to arms. Nothing but 
prayer was necessary, if only the prayer 
could have been rightly made. (3) Re- 
sistance to the world’s hostility sets aside 


God’s declared will: cf. **; Lk 22 *8 (end);: 


Jn1814. Suffering is the path marked 
out for the Lord and for His people. 
Could we avoid it, we. should prove the 
witness of Scripture to be untrue. This 
witness is not found only in such passages 


as Is 53, but in the lives of all who as ~ 


prophets and saviours of their people fore- 
shadowed the work of the Lord. 

55- Lhough our Lord forbids resistance, 
He is not ‘meek and mild’; His answers 
to His enemies are always full of point and 
spirit. This display of force is an ab- 
surdity.. His whole action since Palm 
Sunday has disproved their fear of a 
rising. Ifit has not, why has He not been 
arrested before ? 

57-75. The trial before Caiaphas ‘and 
the. Jewish mockery (cf. Mk 14 53°65 and 
notes; Lk 22 71), Matthew’s additions 


_ and alterations of the Marcan story are 
slight, but characteristic. 


His hostility 
to, our Lord’s judges leads him to. say 


' that they sought for ‘ false ’ witness, their 


decision being already taken and only 
Tequiring justification. He leaves: out 


words and details which he thinks un- 
important. 
_ tion-by the divine name (), which Mark’s | 
_ Gentile readers might hardly have under- — 
_ stood. He adds ‘ Henceforth’ (4), thus 


He adds the solemn adjura- 


{ 
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giving a wider meaning to the Lord’s words 
than is apparent in the Marcan account, 
and explains (with Luke) the meaning of 
‘ Prophesy’ (%8), though perhaps incor- 
rectly. 

58. St. Peter’s following was most 
courageous in view of his violence in the 
garden; but it was bound to end in failure, 
as he was now spiritually ‘ afar off.’ At 
best he can but ‘ see the end.’ 

61. If we accept the view that Jn 2 1%? 
is a misplaced leaf of the Gospel, our Lord’s 
words in Jn 21% were probably the basis 
of this charge (cf. notes on 21 }* ff.), In 
any case our Lord had publicly threatened 
the Temple, a fact most useful in in- 
flaming the passions of the populace at 
Jerusalem against Him, as afterwards 
against St. Stephen (cf. Mk 15 1+ 29 and 
Ac 6 1314), 

63. The triumphal entry had been a 
claim to Messiahship, and the parable of 
the Husbandmen a claim to divine Son- 
ship. Our Lord answered this charge, as 
the questions of His Person and office 
were the real questions at issue (cf. 1 Tim 
613). It would have been useless to 
notice the other charges. Similarly, the 
real hostility of the world to the Church 
is based upon the Church’s claims, and 
the moral and religious demands which 
it makes upon the world in consequence. 
Other charges largely refute one another. 

69-75. Peter’s. denials. Matthew in- 
tends to follow Mark, but in Mk 14 ® he 
seems to have read (cf. AV) ‘a maid- 
servant,’ not ‘the maidservant,’ and so 
supposes that a different one is intended. 
In 7% his addition explains the meaning 
of the Marcan text, but he seems to have 
been as puzzled as we are by epibalon 
(Mk 14 **). St. Peter has forgotten what 
he said in 26 *5, and the Lord’s warnings. 
But had he really renounced his Master, 
he would have not been where he was. 

XXVII. In this chapter Matthew again 
closely follows Mark, but inserts fulfil- 
ments of prophecy and some questionable 
traditions. f 


3-10. The end of Judas. It is impos- | 


sible to place any confidence in this 
striking story for the following reasons: 
(i) Mark (14 14) had apparently not learned 
from St. Peter the sum paid to Judas, nor 
is it probable that it was known. (ii) The 


NT has a second story of the death of — 


Judas in the note inserted by Luke into 


_Peter’s speech in Ac1 }& 19% and this is 


inconsistent with Matthew’s. (iii) Mat- 
thew’s story is apparently based, like his. 
addition in 21, upon a _ passage. of 
Zechariah misunderstood, and‘ upon the 


fact that there wasa cemetery forstrangers _ 
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known as ‘ the field of blood.’ The read- 
ing of Zechir!1!8 (not Jeremiah, as 
stated by Matthew, who seems to be think- 
ing of Jer 18? f. and 32 ° ff.) may be either 
“unto the potter,’ or ‘into the treasury ’ 
(RV and RVm); and Matthew’s story is 
so told that there seems to be some 
kind of fulfilment whichever reading be 
adopted. That there is no real analogy 
between ‘prophecy’ and ‘fulfilment’ 
here is made plain in the Introduction to 
2-Zechariah; but the Jewish Christians 
seem to have thought that the treachery of 
Judas was foreshadowed in the words of 
2-Zech, and built up the story round it. 
If so, we have an example of the growth of 
legend. Even the suicide of Judas may 
be founded upon 2S17%3, Ahitophel’s 
action throughout foreshadowing that of 
Judas (cf. Ps 41 ® cited in Jn 13 18). 

11-26. Jesus and Pilate (cf. Mk 15 2-15 
and notes; Lk 23 225). Matthew follows 
closely Mk 15215, but adds 19 and 24. 25 
from an unknown source, perhaps an early 
Palestinian Acta Pilati (cf. 82-66, 28 11-15), 

11-14. Mark’s story is hardly intel- 
ligible without Lk 23 2? and Jn 18 33-38, the 
latter being perhaps derived from ‘ the 
other disciple’ of Jn 1815, Pilate’s ques- 
tion in #4 was not susceptible of a direct 
answer. In our Lord’s ‘ Thou sayest’ the 
word ‘ Thou’ is probably emphatic. To 
say that He claims to be King of the Jews 
is to use the language adopted by Pilate 
from the high priests (Lk 232), not our 
Lord’s own language. The claim to be 
the Christ meant no doubt the claim to be 
the King of the Jews; but the associations 
of Jewish kingship were such that our 
_ Lord would never have employed the 
word, though He spoke of the Kingdom 
freely (cf. Jn 18 °°). If Pilate was to do 
_ his duty to the emperor, it was necessary 
for him to know that the ‘ kingdom’ 
claimed by the Lord was in no way of a 
character to produce a revolutionary 
movement, and. John teils us that our 
Lord explained this to him within the 
pretorium. Mark’s story deals only with 
what took place outside. Pilate, accus- 
_tomed to the volubility of Orientals under 
- accusation, does not understand our Lord’s 
silence: but words were as unnecessa: 
now as at the trial before Caiaphas (26 °°). 
_It was for the high priests to make good 
_ their charges of disloyalty, and they had 
no evidence to produce. Pilate would 
_ know of the triumphal entry; but he would 
_also know that the Lord was a ‘ prophet ’ 
or teacher; and that, instead of beginning 
insurrection, He had been, simply 
teaching in Jerusalem day by day ever 
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messenger. 


the Lord as due to professional jealousy 
(cf. ** and Jn 18 91), It is at this point 
that Lk 23 *!% must be introduced. If 
our Lord was charged with seditious 
teaching, it was plainly His Galilean 
teaching that was in question; and Herod, 
as Pilate gladly recognizes, was the right 
man to deal with it. Our accounts of 
the Passion are most fragmentary, since 
nothing is further from the mind of the 
evangelists than the creation of a com- 
plete and self-evidencing story; but their 
harmony and the light which they throw 
one upon another are (leaving. aside 
‘ Matthean additions ’) very remarkable. 

17. they were gathered together. Mk 
15° explains the meaning. The trial was 
interrupted by the clamour of a crowd 
which had come to ask for the release of 
Barabbas. The crowd probably did not 
even know that the Lord had been ar- 
rested. Matthew’s language (?°) strangely 
suggests that the high priests and elders 
went down into the excited crowd “and 
argued with its members on the respective 
merits of Jesus and Barabbas.. Nothing is 
more likely than that in the previous week 
they had done their utmost to incense 
the crowd against Jesus, especially by the 
charge that He meant to destroy the 
Temple; but it was now too late to alter 
the mind of the crowd.. The priests could, 
however, stir it up to greater fury; and 
that is what. Mark says that they did. 

19. There is of course nothing impos- 
sible in the incident here described, but it 
is very improbable. Pilate’s wife would 
only have communicated with him when 
‘sitting on the judgement-seat’ by a 
private note or message. Thus the story, 
requires (i) a Roman lady keenly inter- 
ested (as some were) in the religion of the 
Jews ; (ii) one who took her dreams very 
seriously; (ili) the subsequent revelation 
of her action either by herself or by her 
Since Matthew has not told 
us the evidence upon which he relies, we 
cannot judge of its value. ee 

21-23. Pilate is ‘a lath painted to look 
like iron.’ Matthew makes the best of 
him; but he is as foolish as he is weak. 
The mob has come in accordance with pre- _ 
scribed custom to ask for the release of 
Barabbas, and it will take nothing else. 
Even had the Lord been as popular as 
Pilate supposed, the crowd would: only 
have been irritated against Him by 
Pilate’s apparent attempt to use Him to 


keep the popular hero in durance. A 


mob does not give reasons for its action, — 
nor is it generally of any use to argue 
with it. The attempt to do so, while re- 


| fusing what it regards as its right, only 
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rouses it to fury. The cry ‘ Crucify him ’ 
was probably not an expression of the 
crowd’s deliberate will, but of its irritation 
with Pilate. All through he tries to throw 
his responsibility upon others instead of 
bravely doing ‘his duty. With a master 
like Tiberius the charge of leniency with 
insurrection would probably be fatal. 
Caiaphas knew this and acted accord- 
ingly (Jn1g9¥). Pilate might beas rude 
to the priests as he liked; but flouts and 
jeers are a poor consolation for defeat 
upon the main issue. 

24, 25. Again very improbable. ven 
if Pilate had known the meaning of this 
piece of Jewish symbolism (Dt 21 *”), he 
would hardly have demeaned himself to 
use it; while still less would the crowd 
have cursed themselves in words, though 
they did it by their action. 

27-30. The Gentile mockery. The 
soldiers would be legionaries recruited in 
the East...They would know nothing 
about Jesus; and their insults were prob- 
ably directed less against Jesus than 
against a Jew’s claim to royalty. The 
point of Pilate’s superscription over the 
Cross was similar. 

35-50. The Cross (cf. Mk 15 2*3? and 
notes; Lk 23 34%). Matthew adds to 
Mark nothing of historical value. In 5, 
influenced by Ps 69 #1, he (or more prob- 
ably his Palestinian tradition) substitutes 
‘ gall’ for myrrh, obscuring the real pur- 
pose of the draught in order to provide 
a verbal ‘fulfilment.’ In *° he provides 
a further fulfilment from Ps 228, which 
makes the Jewish authorities to their 
own condemnation make use of the words 
of the righteous Psalmist’s enemies. 

45. all the land, i.e. of Israel (cf. Am 
8 % 1°), Itis hardly conceivable that this 
should have been related by Mark if it 


‘had been untrue. The Apostles, and prob- 


ably Mark himself, were at Jerusatem at 
the time. The ninth hour (cf. 1 K 18 ®°) 


suggests the offering of the evening | 


sacrifice. = 
46. We cannot fathom the meaning of 


these words on the Lord’s lips; but, coming | 


as they do from Ps 22, we should note their 
original meaning. There is no suggestion 
of spiritual dereliction. The mind of God 
is discerned by the Hebrews through the 
experience which He sends or permits, and 
the Psalmist asks why God has left him to 
the fury of his enemies. The Psalm, like 
Is 53, with which it may be closely con- 
nected, ends on a note of joy and victory, 
as the Lord well knew; there is no sug- 
gestion of doubt or despair. But the 
present anguish is terrible; help is long in 
coming; what purpose has God in view 
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in the Passion which is taking place? 
The Greek differs slightly in Mark and 
Matthew, but in both it is clear that the 
reason sought lies in the future, not in 
the past (cf. Jng*). To our Lord, as to 
ourselves, the mystery of suffering was 
not fully explained. It was necessary, 
He knew, to the fulfilment of God’s pur- 
pose, and the greatness of that purpose 
fully justified it. But why such suffering 
is necessary is obscure to us, and appar- 
ently all was not plain even to the Lord. 
The link is very close between this saying 
and Gethsemane; and Heb 5” may refer 
to either or to both. The idea sometimes 
suggested of a real separation between the 
Lord and the Father, due to the bearing 
of human sin, is altogether to be rejected 
as contrary both to the Christian doctrine 
of God and to our Lord’s direct teaching 
(Jn 16 8), 

51-53. The portents. The rending of 
the veil is found in all the Synoptists; 
there was no longer a divine presence to 
be veiled (23 *8). It must not be inter- 
preted to mean that ‘the way into the 
holy place’ (Heb 9 *) was now open, since 
the Lord’s redeeming work yet needed 
completion by His glorification and the 
gift of the Spirit. The other portents rest 
upon Matthew’s authority alone. We 
have here almost certainly the first ap- 
pearance of ‘the harrowing of hell,’ a_ 
story more fully told in the Apocryphal 
Gospelof Nicodemus. The Lord, the first- 
fruits of them that slept, brought back 
with Him from death the OT saints who 
had been waiting in the limbus patrum for 
the accomplishment of His redemption (cf: 
Heb 12*%). Matthew believes that they 
had already their glorified bodies, and 
perhaps that the rending of their sepul- 
chres by the earthquake enabled them to 
rise, though their actual rising was put 
off until the Resurrection of the Lord. 
The fundamental thought in the harrow- 
ing of hell is a true one. If Christians. 
are risen and ascended with Christ, so 
must be the saints of old; the efficacy of 
His salvation cannot be for ourselves 
alone (cf. 1 P 3 1°, 4%). But the NT does 
not suggest elsewhere any bodily resur- 
rection before the Lord’s return. 

54-61. The friends of the Lord (cf. Mk | 
15 **47 and notes; Lk 23 47-56), Matthew 
merely abbreviates Mark’s narrative. The 
statement that Joseph was a disciple 
seems only to mean that he had believed 
our Lord’s proclamation of the imminence 
of the Kingdom (cf. Mark). 

62-66. Pilate and the guard. A Mat- — 
thean addition, in close connexion with _ 
those to come in 28 2-4 11-15, Al) are more 4 
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than questionable. For (i) it is extremely 
unlikely that the Jewish authorities knew 
that our Lord had foretold His Resurrec- 
tion in any sense which could tempt His 
disciples to steal His Body for a fraudulent 
purpose. (ii) Pilate hated the priests, 
and would havé been extremely unlikely 
to accede to such a request. If the high 
priests wished to guard the tomb, they 
could doit themselves. (iii) In no one of 
the Gospels do the holy women show any 
knowledge that the legionaries either are, 
or have been, on guard. Had no lover 
of the Lord been near the garden on Holy 
Saturday ? 

The idea of the sealing probably comes 
from Dan 617. Nothing is more common 
in legends than this repetition of the 
details of old stories. 

XXVIII. The Resurrection. 

1-8. The women at the tomb (Mk 1618 
and notes; Lk 24+; Jn 201-2), 

1. There is probably no difference in 
meaning between Matthew’s and Mark’s 
notes of time. The word epiphoskein 
apparently may be used without any refer- 
ence to light, and mean ‘ drawing on’ (cf. 
Lk 23 54). Matthew may omit to mention 
the women’s intention to embalm, since 
according to his account the tomb was 
sealed and guarded. 

2-4. A Matthean addition. Matthew 
seems to mean that the women witnessed 
all that he describes. That an angel 
should appear to terrify Roman soldiers 
may have been accordant with the desires 
of Jewish Christians, but surely not with 
the ways of God. Matthew does much to 
spoil Mark’s beautifulstory. Itshould be 
observed that all the narratives give not 
an account of the Resurrection (which 
is assumed), but an account of the mani- 
festations of the risen Lord. The diffi- 
culties with which the history is beset 


largely arise from the fragmentary char- 


acter of our information. Cf. the essay 
on The Evidence for the Resurrection; also 
Swete, The Appearances of our Lord after 
the Passion; Sparrow-Simpson, The Resur- 
rection. 

5. Fear not ye. ‘ Ye’ is emphatic. 
The soldiers may fear, but the Resurrec- 


tion brings only joy to those ‘ seeking’ 
Jesus. ; 


» 7. Cf. note on’ 26% 32, There is no 
inconsistency between this direction of 
the angel and appearances of the Lord in 
Judza; nor does Matthew see any, as ® 
shows. It is possible that the Lord’s 
intention to manifest Himself to the 
‘Apostles first in Galilee was frustrated 
by their unbelief; and that He only ap- 
peared to them in Jerusalem because other- 
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wise they would have been scattered, and 
only returned to Galilee as men who had 
lost their faith. But this supposition is 
unnecessary. The words ‘he goeth be- 
fore you’ suggest the Shepherd visible to 
His flock at the beginning of their journey, 
and leading them from one place to 
another; while the words ‘ there shall ye 
See him’ speak of an appearance to 
the Church as a whole, including the 
women themselves. That this solution 
is not an artificial one is shown by 
ms COL 151: 

9, 10. An appearance to the women (cf. 
Mk 16°*; Jn201* ff.). Astrangeincident, 
as the Lord merely repeats the angel’s 
message. The language here is difficult 
to reconcile with appearances to the 
Apostles in Jerusalem, as the Marcan 
narrative is not. This story is probably 
a confused Jewish Christian combination 
of the Marcan story with that of our 
Lord’s appearance to Mary Magdalene. 


With ‘they took hold of his~feet,’ 
and with ‘go tell my_ brethren,’ cf. 
Jnizets, 


11-15. This Matthean addition tells us 
one thing of interest—the Jews’ answer 
to the witness of the empty tomb. The 
body of the Lord had been handed over to 
one of His disciples and buried in that 
disciple’s garden. What had become of 
the body His followers best knew. But 
Matthew’s own story is extraordinary. It 
involves far more than our acceptance of 
2-4. The account given by the soldiers is 
apparently believed by the Sadducean 
high priests, and accepted by the as- 
sembled Sanhedrin. All agree to bribe 
the soldiers, not—be it observed—to say 
nothing and see if anything will happen, 
but themselves to declare that they have 
slept at their posts, and that the very 
thing has taken place which they were 
sent to prevent. If this comes to Pilate’s 
ears, the unfortunate soldiers are to put 
their trust in the high priests’ influence 
with him. Caiaphas was no fool. He 
would probably have said that there was 
not a word of truth in the soldiers’ story 
of the angel, and handed them over to 
Pilate for execution (cf. Ac 121%). Such 
stories as this are like those of the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels. They greatly confirm 
our confidence in the truth of the Gospel 
narratives as a whole by showing how 
little the early Christians possessed the 
faculty of plausible invention. —_- ‘ 

16-20. The appearance of the Lord in 
Galilee and the last commission. Mat- 
thew ends his Gospel not with his own 
words, but with the Lord’s post-resurrec- 
tion teaching. Perhaps there is no other 
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book in the literature of the world which 
possesses so splendid a conclusion. 

16. We hear for the first time of this 
trysting-place on a particular mountain. 
But 1 Cor 15 ® almost demands it. How 
otherwise could the Apostles have gathered 
the scattered and discouraged disciples 
together ? 

17. Our Lord’s_appearance is in royal 
majesty, and fitly closes the Gospel of 
Jesus the last Redeemer. The doubters 
are likely not to be found among the 
eleven. Matthew would hardly have 
believed that, even if he had read it in 
Mark. Hemeansthat many others besides 
the Apostles were present. It is entirely 
consistent with spiritual manifestations 
that they should not be equally clear to all. 

18. No more than elsewhere does Mat- 
thew necessarily give our Lord’s ipsissima 
verba. His own personal outlook is as 
plain in his report of our Lord’s words here 
as is Luke’s in Lk 24 484°: e.g. he insists 
upon the observance of the new law (2°). 
But Matthew has shown himself an in- 
valuable recorder of our Lord’s teaching; 
and the words here given, if rightly inter- 
preted, occasion little difficulty. 

All authority: all created being has 
been brought under the Lord’s’ rule— 
angels, men, and nature. Even in His 
life on earth all power was His, though 
His use of it was trammelled by the limita- 
tions of the flesh (cf. 7 7°, 8° f., 9 § rr 27, 
26 58); but now God has once and for all 
given to the Son all authority and power 
in heaven and earth for the fulfilment of 
His Father’s will. In Him all things, 
however widely separated, will find a final 
unity (cf. 1 Cor 15 2428). No doubt our 
Lord’s claims here go beyond 11 27, where 
the reference seems to be to revelation. 
But the glorified Lord necessarily speaks 
in accents different from those of His 
earthly life; and the later witness of the 
Apostles to our Lord’s position requires 
His own witness as its foundation. Their 
own spiritual experience, however satis- 
fying in its own place, would surely have 
been insufficient. . 

19, 20. The Apostles are reinstated in 
their office in spite of their failure during 
It is given to them to 
evangelize the world. The work of ‘ dis- 


_ cipling the nations ’ is not completed when 


allegiance is pledged, and union with God 
bestowed. The observance of the new 
law is as necessary as baptism into the 
Messianic community. ‘In one sense all 
has been done; in another sense all remains 


_ todo’ (Westcott, Revelation of the Risen 
Lord, 161). Matthew’s witness to the 
_ teaching of the risen Lord in these verses 


is widely rejected on two grounds. It is 
said (i) that, had our Lord so spoken, the 
hesitation of the Apostles, as revealed in 
Ac 10-15, would have been impossible; 
and (ii) that the baptismal formula here 
found is long antedated (cf. Ac 2 38, 838, 
10 48, 19 5; x Cor 11315), The first objec- 
tion is without foundation. For (a) the 
Lord’s world-wide commission has been 
prepared for both by the Baptist’s teach- 
ing and by His own (cf. 3 °, 8 11, 12, 79 18, 
21 43, 24 14 25 31-46), while the witness of 
Luke and John is even clearer than that 
of Matthew (cf. Lk27, 2447; Ac1 8; 
Jn 10 16, 12 32). Here, just as in the case 
of the Passion, our Lord began with veiled 
suggestions of what God’s purpose might 
be, keeping back the full truth until the 
minds of His followers were ready for it. 
(b) The story in Acts presents no. diffi- 
culty. The Apostles, in bearing witness 
first to their own nation, did exactly as 
the Lord had bidden them to do, not only 
in His first charge (10 *15), butin His later 
instructions (10 16%), Witness had to be 
borne to Israel, before the Son of Man 
came to Jerusalem in judgement. But 
when Philip preaches to the Samaritans 
(Ac 8 5 ff.), the Apostles approve; nor is 
there any objection made to the evangeli- 
zation of Greeks at Antioch (Ac 11 293), 


The Pharisees themselves, and the Jews _ 


of the Dispersion, gathered proselytes, 
even apart from the Lord’s words; why 
should not Jewish Christians have done 
sort si(cicIsig2 840 0356 83. ete:) 3 abhe 
great controversy that arose was not about 
the evangelization of the Gentiles, but 
about the intercourse of Jewish Christians 
with them (Ac11), and their freedom 
from the obligation to observe the Mosaic 
Law (Ac 15 4:5), 

The second objection is more serious. 
That the sacrament of baptism has the 
authority of the Lord behind it is almost 
certain (cf. The Theology of St. Paul, 
Pp. 421), but the witness of Acts makes 
it also almost certain that baptism at first 
was into the name of Jesus Christ, and 
not formally into the name of the Blessed 
Trinity. There is, however, no indication 
in the text that Matthew understood the 
Lord to have prescribed any particular 
formula. ‘Into the name of’ means 


rather ‘into the possession of’ or ‘into : 
union with ’ (cf. McNeile and Box ad loc.); _ 


and the teaching of the Lord had made 


clear both the union of the Lord with the © 
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employ, but not that he has misrepre- 
sented its character. 

20.. Our Lord’s promise of His abiding 
Presence (cf. 18 2°) recalls Ps 91 15 and the 
promises to Moses (Ex 33), Joshua (Jos 
15), and Jeremiah (Jer 18). The Presence of 
Jesus, the Shekina, is the Presence of God. 
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OUR LORD’S USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Our Lord uses the OT in various ways. 
Sometimes He refers to it as a record of 
the Masti, 5 21> 27, etc.) 12.294, 24 37-39) 
sometimes He appeals to it in its original 
meaning (44710, g18) 723-5, 13 14,15, 
15 8 9, 21 13. 16, 42, 22 37-39 23 88) for His 
own guidance or for that of others; 
whilst we find Him continually inter- 
weaving its language with His own 
(5 4 5 34 35 66 7 23, 9 86, yz 23, 13 8% 41, 
3. 19 26 21 33 24 7, 21, 24, 29-31 25 31, 
26 #838, 2746) and showing thereby how 
profoundly He was in sympathy with its 
highest teaching. Everywhere our Lord’s 
use of Scripture is worthy of close atten- 
tion; and it is sometimes illuminating to 
note the context of the words which He 
employs that we may enter more closely 
into His mind. But there is another way 
in which He uses the OT, and to ourselves 
it presents a difficulty. He regards it as 
rich in prophecies of Himself, of His 
Passion and Resurrection, and of the 
preaching of His Gospel to the world 
(ch Lk 24 25°27, 44-47 - jn 5 39, mele ‘The 
Scriptures, He says, though not them- 
selves the source of eternal life, bear 
witness to Him, in whom it is to be found; 
and not to come to Him is to reject their 
teaching. This witness He finds alike in 
the Law, in ‘all the prophets,’ and in the 
Psalms; and He blames as ‘foolish and 
slow of heart ’ those who do not recognize 
its reality. Nor is He content to speak 
‘only in general terms. - His claim to be 
the Christ presupposes that the Christ 
and His Kingdom have rightly been 
expected; His whole way of referring to 
‘he Passion and the Glorification to follow 
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that He regards them as so clearly | 


highest ideals of the OT find noble fulfil- 


foretold that the truth of God is bound 


up with their accomplishment (16 1, etc., 
26 24 54; cf, Lk 22 37, quoting Is.53 1%). 
Like St. Paul (1 Cor 154) He seems to 
regard not only His Resurrection, but the 
day on which He will rise, as foreshadowed 
in the OT (cf. n. on 16 ?); while, in view 
of the close connexion between Lk 24 
and the early chapters of the Acts, we 
can hardly doubt that the references to 
the OT in Ac 2 2236 etc., have His full 
authority. Other examples of fulfilment 
are! found <1n {Mtr t0 2 17 12ers 45-48. 
26 51. 64, Jn 3 44, 8 56; and our Lord more 
than once seems deliberately to provide 
fulfilments (Mt. 21 35; Jn 19 3830). If 
then, in deference to modern criticism, we 
altogether set aside the ‘ old-fashioned ’ 
argument from prophecy, we set aside 
our Lord’s teaching. It is one thing to 
say that to the Jews the word ‘ fulfil- 
ment’ had a wider meaning than we 
have been accustomed to give to it (cf. 
note on 1 1825), and another to say that 
prophecy never supplies ‘ history written 
beforehand.’ © 


“But now we must face the difficulty. — 


Modern scholars in no way deny that the 


ment in the Lord and His Kingdom, or 


that we may rightly apply to them the © 


OT words. But their effort has been to 
discover the original meaning of these 
words in relation to the circumstances 


under which they were spoken; and in 


almost every case the result has at first 
sight been to deprive them of their 


evidential value. Ps 1Io,e.g., is probably 
a Maccabean psalm, and originally re- 
ferred to the great priest-king Simon; 


: 
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Ps 16 11 originally referred not to resur- 
rection, but to preservation from death; 
while Is 53 was originally no prophecy of 
the Lord, but referred to the sufferings 
either of Israel, or of the faithful members 
of it, and to their approaching triumph. 
Thus the argument from prophecy, as 
used by our Lord and the Church after 
Him, seems to have been based upon 
misunderstanding, and to be without 
value for ourselves. What answer can 
we make to this contention? Perhaps 
modern knowledge, which has created the 
difficulty, may enable us to overcome it. 
We observe then first that our Lord 
and the Apostles are not primarily con- 
cerned with the original meaning of the 
language of the OT, but with its meaning 
as part of the canonical Scriptures; and 
these are not always the same. The 
meaning of words is Seldom exactly fixed ; 
and this is especially true when we have 
to do with divine things and an ad- 
vancing spiritual experience. Continuity 
in religion is of great importance; but, if 
the old language is to be retained, it must 
be reinterpreted, and in Israel reinter- 
pretation went very far. Just as the 
people of God took old Semitic folklore 
and sacrificial worship, and transformed 
them in view of God’s advancing revelation 
of Himself, so they took their-own early 
literature, and transformed it in a cor- 
responding way. The divine name of 
Ex 6 is almost certainly older than the 
Exodus, and it did not at first have the 
meaning given to it in Ex 3%4. The 
sacrificial worship goes back to a time 
when the gods were regarded as requiring 
food, and the blood in which vitality was 
thought to reside (Gen 8 #4; Ps 50 7-18); 
but it came to express far higher thoughts 
than these with the passing of the years. 
So it was with history and prophecy. 
Not only were the old stories which 
gathered round the primitive sanctuaries 
reinterpreted (Hos 12%: ‘), and the events 
of history revalued (Hos 14), but much 
which the simple reader takes in the OT 
for history is not history but Midrash, 
narrative created or transformed to con- 
vey moral and spiritual truth. - The real 
_purpose, e.g., of the old narrative of 
which St. Paul makes use in Gal 4 21-91 
was probably to contrast the position of 
Israel, the nation supernaturally born, 
with that of the Ishmael tribes of the 
desert; and St. Paul’s use of it is sub- 
stantially justified. So, again, the scribes 
treated the prophets with startling 
freedom. They combined, and altered, 
and added to their writings to make them 
applicable to a later day. Indeed, we 


| apparently fortuitous the process which — 


have come to see that ‘the original 
meaning ’ of OT words is sometimes more 
difficult to ascertain than the critics of 
the last generation supposed, and less 
important. What chiefly matters is the 
meaning which they came to bear, and 
which they do bear when we read them 
as part of Scripture. If e.g. Amos, and 
perhaps the first Isaiah, were originally 
prophets only of doom, they are, as our 
Lord read them, and we read them 
to-day, prophets of supernatural hope. 
If Ecclesiastes once preached only of the 
worthlessness- of life, to us he preaches 
only of its worthlessness apart from God 
and immortality. In all these cases the 
later additions qualify the old words, and 
give to them a higher meaning. So once 
more with Hebrew poetry. The Song of 
Songs became part of Scripture as de- 
scribing the love of God for His people, 
and of His people for Him; while the 
Psalms themselves often came to bear a 
far deeper meaning than they at first 
possessed. They form the hymn-book of 
the second Temple, and should be so 
interpreted. Such psalms as the 2nd, the 
45th, and the r1oth probably spoke to 
the Jews of our Lord’s day, as they speak 
to us, of the Messiah and of His people; 
and they would have thought as little of 
their original meaning as the simple 
Christian thinks to-day. Thus, when the 
Lord says that the OT bears witness to 
Him, He is speaking of the OT as He 


and His contemporaries read it, and not 


of the older materials of which it is so 


largely formed: Again and again we find 


that the meaning which He gives to the 


_old words is simpler and more natural 


than that ‘ original meaning’ which the 
scholar discovers for us. It is, e.g., far 
more natural to apply Ps 1102 to the 
Messianic sovereignty of the Lord than tc 
apply to it the divine support granted to 
Simon the Maccabee. No doubt the Lord 
and the Apostles found even deeper 
meaning in the old words than the Jews 
had found before them, but all that they 
did was to carry reinterpretation to its 
final stage. 

This, however, is not all. Interpret as 
we will, this at any rate is clear. The OT 


Scriptures have in fact bornea marvellous | 


witness to the Lord and His Church all 
down the ages. Is it not reasonable to 


believe that the witness which they have _ 


borne God intended them to bear, and 


that He guided the long process of theit 
formation with this end in view ? 


i 


The 4 
Bible, like the book of nature, is a witness 
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to God, and each is what it is, however — 
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made it what it is. The witness of the 
one is thus no more discredited by 
modern criticism than the witness of the 
other by modern science. When St. Paul, 
looking back on the past history of the 
people of God, says that ‘ these things 
happened unto them by way of example, 
and they were written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the ages are 
come ’ (1 Cor ro 1), does he not tell us 
something which has a wider application 
than that which he himself has im- 
mediately in view ? God’s hand is to be 
seen, not only in the facts of the past, 
but in the record given of them. If 
God’s purpose in Christ was an eternal 
purpose, is it any wonder that the history 
of Israel itself, and of the prophets and 
redeemers of Israel, should foreshadow the 
Lord’s experience, and that the -record 
itself should make clear the reference for 
those who have eyes to see? The Church 
Las surely found the Lord in Joseph and 
Moses and David and Isaiah and Jeremiah 
because He was there; and, if we too 
find Him, we find what we were meant 


to find. There may be false and foolish 
mystical interpretation, as there may 
be false and foolish historical inter- 
pretation; but abusus non tollit usum, and 
the long arm of coincidence is hardly 
long enough to stretch from one end of 
the Bible to the other. The ‘ fulfilments ’ 
that we find are very different one from 
another; God has provided alike for ‘ the 
wise and the unwise.’ In the Palm 
Sunday Gospel, one will think most of 
the ass, and another of the gentleness of 
Him who rode upon it; but both fulfil- 
ments are there. About mystical inter- 
pretation we may think as we will. 
Belief in it, like belief in inspiration itself, 
is not so much a belief that we bring to 
the Bible, as one which we derive from 
our study of it; and the facts are before 
us, if we care to look at them. All that 
we would here urge is that this inter- 
pretation, as we find it in the NT, has 
little in common either with Alexandrian 
allegorizing, or with the fanciful inter- 
pretation of the Rabbis, and is in no way 
discredited by modern criticism. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE 


By CHARLES GoRE 


Introduction.—The moral beauty of 
St. Luke’s picture of our Lord’s life will 
be acknowledged on all hands. To it 
alone we owe a large number of the 
narrative pictures and records of parables 
which have fastened themselves most 
vividly upon the imagination of men— 
the Annunciation, the Visitation, the 
Shepherds, the Manger, the Child in the 
Temple, the Raising of the Widow’s Son, 
Martha and Mary, the Woman who was 
a Sinner, the Company of. Ministering 
Women, the Rebuke of John, the Good 
Samaritan, the Rich Fool, the Shepherd 
with the Lost Sheep upon his shoulders, 
the Prodigal Son, the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, the Ten Lepers, the~ Pharisee 
and the Publican, the Zeal of Zacchzus, 


Thief, the Journey to Emmaus, the 
Ascension. When we read this list we 
cease to wonder why legend from the 6th 
century made St. Luke an artist. Again 


_ —now from the spiritual rather than the 
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recalling His constant dependence upon 


Cs 
er: 


zsthetic point of view—what a debt we 
owe to St. Luke who has enriched our 
records of the Master by so many touches 


——" 


oe 


the Holy Spirit in His public work and 
in His inner life, His constant practice 
of prayer, His horror of riches and love 
of poverty, and the honour He paid to 
womanhood, in the most deeply fallen and 
diseased as well as in the purest and best! 
There is hardly a cynic to be found who 
would refuse to cry, Thank God for Luke ! 
His Gospel is of course only the first of 
two. volumes of one work—the Gospel 


and the Acts of Apostles—which are 


covered by the same preface, and which 
carry the story from the birth of the Fore- 
runner ard the birth of the Christ, through 
His Mistry, Passion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension, through the coming of the 
Spirit to perpetuate His work on earth in 
the Catholic Church, down to the time 
when the Gospel had spread from the 
centre of Judaism which refused the Christ 
to the centre of the world empire, in 
which the best heart of man showed signs 
of welcoming Him—‘ they will also hear.’ 
And the same characteristics—the same 
vivid descriptiveness, the same humanity 
and charity, the same joy in the grace and 


miraculous power of Christ and His 


_ Gospel—are apparent in the whole work, | 


_ The whole is one Gospel ofthe graceofGod _ 
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and of the truest humanism. When the 
symbols of the ‘ four beasts ’ were allotted 
to the four evangelists, we understand 
why St. Mark should finally have got 
the lion and St» John the eagle, but: we 
should have liked St. Luke to have had the 
man and not the ox: 
Authorship.—Second-century tradition 
unanimously ascribed both books to Luke 
‘the beloved physician’ and companion 
of St. Paul—a Gentile Christian (as seems 
clearly implied in, Col 41% 11-14), And 
criticism confirms the attribution. The 
points of this confirmation are the follow- 
ing: (1) that the Gospeland the Acts are by 
evidence of style and spirit and vocabulary 
to be assigned to one author; (2) that the 
author of the we sections of the Acts, i.e. 
the sections which imply that the writer 
was himself one of St. Paul’s company 
(Aein6 2037) 208-25 185137 1298 18) ris® the 
author of the whole book, who in his 
finished work incorporates the notes he 
had made during his travels with Paul, 
and is the author therefore of the Gospel 
as well as of the Acts; (3) that of the com- 
panions of St. Paul of whom we hear, 
no one can be found more likely than Luke 
tobe the author. The evidence of medical 


, knowledge and interest in the Gospel and 


Acts has been exaggerated; but something 
remains. What is more obvious is that 
the author was an educated man of literary 
habits, and that his compositions betray 
two influences—the influence of current 
Hellenistic style and the influence of the 
Greek Bible. If Luke was, as appears, a 
Gentile, educated as a physician, who was 
attracted by Judaism and converted to 
the New Israel, probably before he became 
St. Paul’s companion, those influences 
would be very intelligible. Thus the 
main reasons why we should hold to the 
tradition of authorship are that there is 


nothing to account for its unanimity, 
except its truth, and that the internal 
evidence is quite agreeable to the tradition. 


The argument for the unity of the Acts 
and for the unity of the Gospel with the 
Acts has been decisive ; the best authorities 


may be said to be Sir John Hawkins (Hore 
_ Synoptice), Sir William Ramsay (Luke the 
_ Physician), Richard Rackham (Acts,W.C.), 
_and Adolf Harnack (Luke the Physician). 


Hobart (Medical Language of St. Luke) 
has been severely cross-examined by 
Cadbury (Style and Method of St. Luke), 


_but he has not reduced the evidence to 


nothing. | 
Of Luke we know very little. He is 


_ mentioned only three times in the New 
_ Testament, and in all three cases in 
_ jonjunction with his  fellow-evangelist 
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lor Q. Thus we picture him gathering 


Mark (Col 4 1% 14; Phm #4; 2 Tim 4"). He 
was St. Paul’s companion and ‘ fellow- 
worker ’—not apparently a ‘ fellow- 
prisoner,’ for Aristarchus and Epaphras are 
sonamed, butnot Luke. Tradition makes 
him an Antiochene, and that may well 
have been the case. He cannot have been 
one of the Seventy, as the Gospel chosen 
for his Feast suggests, nor the unnamed 
companion of Cleopas on the walk to 
Emmaus, as has been imagined; for his 
preface clearly implies that like the author 
of Hebrews (Heb 2 *: 4) he was not one of 
the original witnesses of Christ, but only 
a hearer of them. 

His Method of Composition.—He was 
by no means the first, he tells us, to at- 
tempt to write an account of Christian 
origins (11); and the analysis of the Gospel 
has proved conclusively that he had before 
him in its composition St. Mark and Q. 
For this see above, The Synoptic Problem. 
The material of these two documents he 
appears to have edited freely, but not so 
as: to make substantial alteration in the 
sense. Down ‘to the beginning of the 
Passion they account for considerably 
more than half of his narrative. During 
the Passion he depends upon St. Mark, 
but also plainly on some other authority. 
His account of the appearances after the 
resurrection depends on no known source. 
But his preface asserts that accurate 
knowledge was his object, and that he had 
diligently followed along with the events 
by the help of first-hand witnesses; and 
his experiences as recorded in the Acts, 
and the names-he mentions in both parts 
of his work, give us very sound hints 
as to whom he consulted and had for in- 
formants. Thus besides Mark himself, and 
St. Paul from whom he must have learnt 
much (but who was not an eye-witness 
of our Lord’s Ministry or of the earliest 
events in the life of the Church), we hear 
of the circle of ministering women (Lk 8 2, 
23 4°, 24 1°) with Mary the Mother of Jesus 
(Acr*4), and of Mnason an original 
disciple (Ac 21 16), and of Philip one of the 
Seven (Ac 21 * ®) with whom he had op- 


portunity of intercourse for two years 


at Cesarea (Ac 24 %), and of Mary the 


mother of Mark and her slave-girl Rhoda © 


(Ac 12 113), and ot two people, a man 


and a woman, from whom he could have ~ 


got his peculiar information about the 


court of Herod (Lk 83; Ac 13 and‘ of 
Cleopas to whose testimony we may owe _ 
much of 24. At times, as in the first two _ 


chapters of his Gospel, we feel he must — 
be using not merely oral information, but — 


a document, different from either Mark 
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information from the ‘ eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the Word ’ at Jerusalem and 


Sem. 


_ Caesarea, and sometimes receiving a written 


document. . It is probable that first he put 


together his own gathered material, in- 


cluding the vanished document Q, which 
we may believe to have been a Greek 
version of the collection made bysst. 
Matthew, consisting mainly of words of the 
Lord. The internal evidence points to the 
conclusion that the large portions of Mark, 
which are incorporated in blocks into the 
Gospel as we have it, were incorporated 
into an already existing document: and 
this ‘ first draft of Luke’ was probably 
_ drawn up during the two years of St. 
Paul’s captivity at Caesarea, a.p. 57759, 
(see The First Draft of St. Luke’s 


Gospel, by V. Taylor, with pref. by 
Afterwards, during 
St. Paul’s captivity at Rome, when Luke 


Selwyn, S.P.C.K.). 


and Mark were brought into close fellow- 
ship, the former would have become 


acquainted with the latter’s report of 


Peter's teaching. The disciples of Jewish 


Rabbis were accustomed to preserve their 


_ masters’ teaching, in memory only, with 
_ the greatest accuracy; and Mark may 
have had his. Petrine record only ‘ by 
heart.’- But it would seem much more 
likely that he had already written it down. 
_ Certainly before St. Luke. composed his 
_ full ‘Gospel’ he had Mark’s document 
_ before him. It is supposed by Streeter 
and Taylor that the first draft of Luke’s 
Gospel did not. contain. the first two 
_ chapters, but that the chronological data 
at the beginning of 3 with the genealogy 
mark the beginning of the first draft. It 
__ is possible, however, that they only mark 
the beginning of the Ministry, which was 
the beginning of the Gospel proper. The 
material of the first chapters Luke must 
surely have got in Palestine, probably 
from the circle of ‘the women’ or from one 
of them, and it would then naturally have 
formed part of his first composition. But 
the question is not important. The 
matter of more importance is that Luke 
_at-any rate—a Gentile and not a Jew— 
wrote down what he learned and observed, 
and did not trust to his memory. Thus 
as in the Acts we have his ‘ travel diary ’ 


documents used, so in the Gospel as it lies 
_ before us we have collected the record Q, 
and the other records carefully gathered 
at Jerusalem and Czsarea, put into shape 
srobably at Caesarea itself (Proto-Luke), 
; completed later—perhaps by the 
lition of the Nativity record, which, 
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incorporated and probably other brief. 


ver, must have come from Palestine, © 
rtainly by the Marcan record of - 


the preaching of Peter (see Intro. to 
Mark). 

Date and Trustworthiness.—This ac- 
count of the origin of Luke’s Gospel makes 
the actual date of the composition of the 
finished document a matter of no great 
importance. Rackham and Harnack con- 
tend that Acts must have been written up 
todate, or the book could not have ended so 
abruptly as it does without a hint given 
that startling events followed immedi- 
ately, and that St. Paul’s forecast of the 
future (Ac 20 ?5) was not fulfilled. The 
present writer thinks this argument very 
strong. But most writers lay stress on Lk 
194°, 21 *° as indicating that the language 
ascribed to our Lord. has, been modified 
by reference to the actual events at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and that the 
Gospel in its present form must date some 
appreciable time after A.D. 70, The sugges- 
tion that the author of the Acts must have 
used Josephus’ Antiquities, a book which 
was not published till a.p. 93, cannot be ad- 
mitted (see on Ac 5 9% 87; H.D.B.,i, 30,and 
Sanday, Inspiration, 278). But whether 
St. Luke wrote his finished Gospel in 


_A.D. 80 or in A.D. 65 has, as regards its trust- 


worthiness, very little importance if it is 
recognized that St. Luke was a trust- 
worthy historian, who took pains to get 
at first-hand evidence; that the narra- 
tive, so far as it does not depend on Mark, 
was drawn up at Cesarea by a.p. 59; and 


that, whether or no the first draft included . 
‘rand 2, the document or recital contained 


in those chapters must probably have been 
already in Luke’s hand or mind (see below 
on 1). 

ne the trustworthiness of what Luke 
derives from Mark reference must be made 
to the Introduction to Mark. There it ap- 
pears that Luke occasionally shows signs 
of timidity in reproducing Mark, and 


_ softens or omits expressions which seem 
- irreverent to our Lord or disrespectful to 


the Apostles. That would be ofa piece 


| with the tendency of the Acts to ignore 


the somewhat acute differences among the 
leaders in the Church which are prominent 
in Galatians. Luke was certainly a lover 
of peace, and would shrink from shocking 
his readers. 
that he does recall the sharp quarrel 
[paroxysmus]| between Paul and Barnabas 


in the Acts, and, in the’Gospel, Peter’s — * 


denial and the ‘slowness of heart ’ of the 


Twelve in believing in the Resurrection. 


Again he somewhat modifies the apoca- 


lyptic element in our Lord’s teaching as | 


reported by Mark, at least in respect of 


the immediate coming of ‘ the end,’ while 
Matthew enlarges and emphasizesit. But _ 
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there is no appreciable enhancement of 
the miraculous in his Gospel as compared 
with Mark: and the bulk of what we 
owe only to Luke is what mankind has 
welcomed as most self-evidencing. 

As regards the portion of the Gospel 
which must be judged to have belonged 
to Q, because it also appears in Matthew, 
what is chiefly noticeable is that while 
St. Matthew presents the material in 
blocks, St. Luke presents it in much 
smaller fragments, and aims apparently 
at giving each saying or group of sayings 
its proper place; though sometimes we 
shall find isolated utterances without any 
connexion with what goes before or after. 
The greater parts of the fresh material 
which he had gathered for himself in 
Jerusalem or Caesarea or elsewhere, he so 
arranges (9 *!-19 78) as on first reading to 
present the appearance of events occurring, 
or utterances made, in the course of a con- 
.tinuousiourney. Closer examination does 
not justify this impression. But Luke, 
we gather, is always vague and loose in 
his chronology. Besides the discourses 
of our Lord which we owe to Luke alone, 
his special material is memorable for the 
narratives of the Birth, the Passion, and 
the Appearances of the risen Lord. 

It should of course be recognized that 
modern archeology has almost forced 
upon critics of St. Luke a verdict of re- 
markable accuracy in all his allusions to 
secular facts and events—that is, if we 
reckon the Acts with the Gospel; for this 
see Rackham, xliv ff., and Sir William 
Ramsay’s St. Paul the Traveller and the 
Roman Citizen, and Was Jesus Born at 
Bethlehem? (As to the dating of incidents 
in the beginning of his Gospel by reference 
to imperial facts see on 1} and 31%). 
Perhaps the greatest living authority on 
ancient history, Eduard Meyer, has called 
the work of Luke ‘ one of the most im- 
portant works which remain to us from 
antiquity’ (Anfange, I, viii); and Meyer 
has certainly no prejudice in favour of 
religious tradition. 

We are bound, then, by all the evidence 
to approach Luke’s Gospel as the work of 

_acompetent historian who combined with 
- an enthusiasm for the work of God which 
he is describing both that sincere desire 
for accurate information which his preface 
claims, and the best opportunities for ob- 
taining it. No doubt a reader who ap- 
proaches it with his mind made up that the 
supernatural and the miraculous can have 
no place in history, or at least are not 
practically credible, will find a way of dis- 
posing of the evidence. But an open- 
_ minded person will feel the record in the 
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main convincing. Whether here or there 
he will suppose that imagination has 
coloured the facts, or a mistaken impres- 
sion distorted them, will depend upon 
considerations which vary from person 
to person, or in the same person from 
period to period. The impression of 
veracity both as to the words and works 
of Christ ought, we conclude, to remain 
solid throughout. 


Luke’s Introduction.—Authors for the 
most part write their introductions after 
they have finished their books, and so 
probably did St. John and St. Luke. 
St. Luke’s preface is one masterly sen- 
tence in good Greek literary style. It is 
a model of simplicity, modesty, and 
brevity. He had before him a number 
of attempts to draw up a narrative of the 
“great fulfilment.’ Among these were 
plainly St. Mark’s Gospel and the Q 
document, consisting mostly of the Lord’s 
words. It would not appear that he had 
any other documents of a comprehensive 
kind, but several brief records, such as 
the Nativity narrative, there probably 
were. He does not in any way condemn 
the ‘many’ documents which already 
existed, but they did not satisfy him. 
They left room for another, having ex- 
actly the same intention as its prede- 
cessors—simply to set down in writing 
what the original witnesses and evangel- 
ists had delivered to the newly founded 
churches as ‘ the tradition.’ Accordingly 
he has taken great pains to follow along 
with (or trace out) the course of events 
accurately from the beginning. We note 
that he makes no claim to divine in- 
spiration, though doubtless he was truly 
inspired, but only to the competence 
which results from careful investigation 
and full opportunity. And the way in 
which he treats the narrative of Mark 
and Q does not suggest any other claims 
made on their behalf. He has set to 
work, then, to construct an orderly and 
comprehensive narrative (cf. ‘ all things’ 
and ‘in order’). It is certain that Q was 
neither the one nor the other. And in the 
light of Q, and still more-in the light of 
what he had himself received from fitst~ 
hand witnesses, Luke could not have been 
satisfied with Mark by itself when he read 
it. Perhaps besides these he had nothing 
else except fragmentary records. 
has written what we call his Gospel and 
the Acts—the things which Jesus ‘ began 


both to do and teach’ when He was : 
visible on earth, and the things He went | 


on doing and teaching through His Spirit 
inthe Church. And he puts it all into 
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form of an address or ‘ open letter’ to 
someone who must have been a Roman 
official, for he calls him ‘ Your Excellency ’ 
(Ac 23 #6, 24%, 26 %5), Theophilus’ may 
have been his real personal name. It 
was a common enough name alike among 
Jews (Jedediah) and among Gentiles. 
But it is as likely as not that St. Luke was 
writing at Rome; and if a Government 
official was attached to the Church, it 
would probably have been inexpedient to 
publish his real name, and ‘ Beloved of 
God ’ would serve well. It is implied that 
he was already not ignorant of the Gospel. 
The word catechethes—(informed Ac 21 24+ 24 
or instructed Ac 18 #5) —is not decisive, but 
it is most probable that ‘ Theophilus ’ was 
at least a catechumen of the Church, if not 
a full member. St. Luke wrote no doubt 
to give this man in particular the more 
certain, because the more exact, know- 
ledge of the truth which he was com- 
petent to give him, but with his eye on 
a far wider audience. His whole work 
is an attractive apologia pro Christianis 
addressed to an influential Roman. 
Finally, we need only to note that St. Luke 
falls into line with the rest of the books 
of the New Testament in that he is not 
writing to give him or those whom he is 
addressing first knowledge of the things 
he is writing about. The preliminary in- 
struction is taken for granted. The object 
now is to make it more perfect. 

We should notice that the word trans- 
lated ‘ in order ’ is applicable to any com- 
prehensive and consecutive composition, 
and need not imply a strict chronology. 
Chronology, as we shall discover, is not 
St. Luke’s strong point. 

I. 5-11. 52. The Birth of the Forerunner, 
the Birth of Jesus, and a Picture of His 
Childhood.—It would appear that (except 
perhaps the last section) the opening nar- 
rative is a translation of Aramaic or 
Hebrew documents. 


Hebraic and very primitive. The Divine 


Incarnation is not announced, but only | 


the arrival of the Messiah: and they must 
surely have been composed before the 
hope that Israel as a whole would welcome 
Him had entirely vanished. There are in 
the Old Testament a few records of births 
to which something wonderful was at- 
tached, and we are reminded here of the 
birth stories of Isaac (Gen 18), Samson 
(Jg 13), and Samuel (1 S1,2). We sup- 
pose, then, that this document must have 
been drawn up in the primitive Jewish 
community, probably at Jerusalem. We 


can hardly doubt that the Psalms are 


compositions by some poet full of the 


Hebrew spirit, diction, and method, which 
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They are deeply — 
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we need not doubt expressed the rea) 
sentiments of the person into whose mouth 
they are put, but were put into shape for 
them. As to the source of the whole 
narrative and its historical value, see fur. 
ther the art. on Virgin Birth, pp. 315 ff. 
We shall take it for granted that our 
readers have a copy of the RV with ful) 
references, so as to be able to appreciate 
how reminiscences of the Old Testament 
occur in almost every verse. 

I. 5-25. The Conception of John.—The 
change of style from preface to narrative 
is startling. Luke can and does write 
excellently in the style of the LXX, but 
here, as has been said, he is probably 
translating, or using already translated, 
a document of much earlier date. 

5. The Course of Abijah (see 1 Ch 24 3°) 
was the 8th of 24. Each Course served 
in the Temple for a week in turn, and the 
members drew lots for their functions. 
The coveted function of burning the in- 
cense on the golden altar in the Holy Place 
at the morning and evening sacrifice could 
only fall to a priest once in his life. The 
angel appears to Zachariah between the 
altar and the golden candlestick. The 
priest was within the Holy Place—the 
congregation without. 

11. An angel in the Bible who presents 
himself to a human being appears simply 
asaman. Whether the ‘ apparition ’ was 


to the outward eye, so that it would have . 


been seen by an indifferent bystander as 
well as by the subject of it, or whether it 
was ‘ subjective,’ we cannot determine and 
need not enquire. It suffices that a real 
‘word of the Lord’ came and was re- 
ceived, and that the spirit of the man 
entered into real conversation with God. 
In the experience of the older prophets 
the communication is direct. Moses and 
Isaiah see the Lord. In later days Jewish 
reverence suggested the mediation of 
angels, and the divine communications 
are of this type. It would seem that in 
‘ veridical visions,’ or real communications 
from God, while the essential substance is 
divine, what we may call the clothing of 
the vision or communication is supplied 
by the subconscious mind of the subject. 

13-14. Cf. Hannah in 1S1. John= 
Johannan—‘ Jehovah hath been gracious.’ 
The whole of Luke’s Gospel is radiant: 
with «oy. eo} 

15.) Ch. Jg 13 47 4, . "This -does-~ not 
correspond exactly with the requirement 
of the Nazirites, but cf. H.D.B., iii, 500: 
for great cf. 7%. filled with the Holy 
Ghost: cf. 5 41:67 and 227, The narra- 
tive impresses upon us that the coming of | 
the Christ was accompanied with a wide 
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outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Samson 
was inspired of the Spirit of God mightily, 
but in him the gift of supernormal physical 
strength is taken for a mark of inspiration. 
Later, in the period of the prophets, the 
idea of inspiration was deeply spiritualized. 
But since then for a long period there had 
been no prophets—no outpourings of the 
Spirit. Now a new outpouring was 
manifest. 

17. In fulfilment of the prophecy of 
Mal 4 58, looking back to Is 631%. The 
object of the forerunner is to provide a 
new Israel to welcome the Christ. The 
Fathers of Israel had become ashamed 
of their posterity, and the communion of 
saints needed to be restored. 

19. The developed doctrine of angels 
belongs to later Judaism. Gabriel, ‘Man 
of God,’ is named in Dan816,9%. In 
En 14° he is one of the four angels of 
the Presence, and is ‘set over all the 
powers.’ (In Tob 1215 we hear first of 
the seven archangels.) Here he is the 
angel of revelation; and it was through 
him that 600 years later Mohammed 
claimed to have received revelations 
which appear in the Koran. 

20. Zacharias received the sign he 
asked for (18), but in the form of a chastise- 
ment. 

25. my reproach: cf. Gen 307% and 
r1S1¥. It should be noticed that not 
only the songs of Zacharias and Mary 
and Simeon are in metre, but that 1417, 
with much of the Annunciation and 
Visitation and Presentation stories, have 
the character of Hebrew poetry. 

26-38. The Annunciation.—The narra- 
tive is of exquisite loveliness and needs 
little comment, But the text as it is 
represented in the RV has been disputed 
at its central point. A Latin MS. of the 
5th century (°) is found to omit *4, ‘ And 
Mary said ... seeing I know not a 
man ?’ and to substitute 38, ‘ Behold 
the handmaid,’ which is omitted later. 
Granted this reading; it is contended, 
there is no clear indication of a miraculous 
conception: and this reading may be 
original (see Streeter’s Four Gospels, 267). 
_ But, apart from all theological questions, 
_ on purely critical grounds the suggestion 
is quite unacceptable, because (1) There 
is a close parallelism with the earlier 
narrative of the annunciation to Zac_arias: 
, Bice 12, 8418, / 96-10: (See Lowther, Clarke 
in Theology, August, 1926, 86-87). 
_(2) ‘ The angel answereth ’ in 85 assumes a 


question preceding, not an assent, (3) A 


_ miracle is assumed in 36-87 like that in the 
case of Elisabeth, but presumably greater. 


(4) The definition of Mary as ‘ virgin’ 
"Bate pines: | Epes ae 


twice over in 2? has significance. Thus on 
critical grounds the suggestion must be 
dismissed. On the other hand, the mis- 
placement of #8 by a careless scribe, and, 
in consequence, its subsequent omission, is 
quite intelligible. 

28. highly favoured or endued with 
grace (gratia plena), i.e. a pre-eminent 
example of divine favour, is repeated in 
30- ‘Non ut mater gratia, sed ut filia 
gratie appellatur’ (Bengel); Blessed art 
thou among women, which occurs in *, 
probably is not anticipated here in the 
true text. 

32. John also was to be great (15), but 
Son of the Highest marks Mary’s child as 
Messiah, the promised offspring of David’s 
line, whose Kingdom should have no end 
(see 2 S 71218; Ps 89% 4, 20-29, 739 11, 17, 
1103) Is:9 *,7, 12 4 ff;<Mic 57), 

34. Zachariah (18) expressed incredulity, 
asking for a sign. Mary only asks for 
explanation. 

35. The Holy Spirit and power of God 
is to come, as the overshadowing cloud of 
Old Testament theophanies, upon Mary, 
and impart to her the power to conceive 
a child without the normal male element. 
Son of God, like Son of the Most High 
above, would not to Mary (or to Joseph) 
convey more than the idea of the prom- 
ised Messiah to be supernaturally born. 
“Wherefore also,’ i.e. because super- 
naturally born, “ he shall be called Holy,’ 
etc. 

38. Mary is the second: Eve—so 2nd- 
century Fathers loved to call her. Her 
obedience reverses Eve’s disobedience. 
The only legitimate attitude of man to 
God is represented in her word; and (as 
always) the divine purpose of God for 
man waits for man’s assent and corre- 
spondence (cf. 4°). 

39-56. The Visitation.—Another lovely 
story, and most surely a woman’s story. 
Ain Karin, a few miles west of Jerusalem, 
in a-beautiful valley of the hill country, is 
the traditional scene. Mary would have 
had to go some eighty miles by the shortest 
route. Note again the mention of the 
Holy Spirit (#). The coming of the Christ 
is surrounded by prophesyings. We 
should believe that the prophesyings, as 
reported, were uttered in fact. It is only 


the poetical form of them which we should 


ascribe to an editor. tins 
42, 43. Blessed art: these words are re- 


echoed by Mary herself (48). ‘My Lord’ — 


is a title of the Messiah in Ps 1101 and 
(according to the MS.) Ps. of Sol. 17.38. 


46. And Mary said. The MS, evidence 
suggests that St. Luke wrote ‘she said.’ ~ 


But it is surely absurd to attribute th 
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song to Elisabeth, with Harnack. 48 (cf. 
“3) is enough to show that; and while so 
much of Hannah’s song is reproduced, 
the reference to the barren woman, so 
apposite to Elisabeth’s case, is omitted. 

46-55. The Magnificat is largely based 
on Hannah’s song (1S 2), but is full of 
other Old Testament allusions.. If this 
whole group of stories contains real 
history, they must be based on Mary’s 
witness, and we can feel confident that, 
whoever actually composed this hymn, 
it expresses her mind. The glory of it lies 
in its public-spiritedness. After an ex- 
pression of thankfulness for the unique 
divine favour shown to herself, Mary loses 
thought of herself in the wider thought of 
the fulfilment of the divine promise, long 
nourished through evil times in the heart 
of the humble poor (the ‘ humble folk who 
do God’s bidding,’ Zeph 2 8), constantly 
made sport of by ‘the proud,’ ‘the 
princes,’ ‘ the rich,’ but now at last coming 
to its triumph in Israel. Mary was a 
model woman who kept her own counsel, 
but was full of a noble Jewish patriotism 
like the mother of the Maccabean martyrs. 

56. One can only wonder why she re- 
turned home immediately before the crisis 
of the birth of Elisabeth’s child. 

57-80. The Birth and Circumcision of 
John. 

62. This is strange, for Zacharias was 
dumb but not deaf. The Syr. Sin. version 
has‘ they spoke to his father.’ But dumb 
people are so often deaf also that the 
mistake is not unnatural. 

66. laid them up in their heart: cf 2 1% 1. 

67-79. The Benedictus, a sort of poetic 
summary of Old Testament prophecy by 
an old man, for the moment at least both 
priest and prophet. The first stanza (6875) 
summarizes the ancient prophecies of the 
reign of God in His people: Israel, and 
proclaims the arrival of their fulfilment. 
It bears upon it the stamp of days before 
Israel had rejected the Christ. .The last 
stanza (7879) proclaims the vocation of 
the Forerunner, now an eight-days-old 


infant. in view of an immediate revelation 


of.God’s love and power. 

69. horn : a symbol of effective strength 
(ef. 1S 2179; Ps18*). ‘The phrase=a 
mighty Saviour. 

76. Once again, after centuries of 
silence (Ps 74 *), the voice of the prophet 


is to be heard in Israel. M4 : 


There is nothing here about ‘ favour with 
men.’ He was an ascetic of the desert— 
a solitary. shewing : the word is used of 
the proclamation of an official on his 
assumption of office; here of John’s self- 
announcement, like the old prophets, under 
the pressure of the Word of the Lord. He 
appears suddenly as the new Elijah, 

II. 1-20. The Birth of the Saviour : its 
Proclamation by the Angels: its Verifica- 
tion by the Shepherds.—The fact of the 
Birth at Bethlehem has been for long 
years contemptuously rejected by foreign 
and some English criticism (Renan, for 
instance, begins his Life of Jesus with the 
words, ‘ Jesus was born at Nazareth’), 
and the reason alleged by the evangelist 
(or his source) for bringing Joseph and 
Mary to ‘the city of David’ has been 
widely ridiculed. How could such a 
method of taking a census have been 
practicable ? But a quite new face was 
put upon the matter by the discovery 
among the Oxyrhynchus papyri of an order 
(A.D. 104) of a Prefect of Egypt running 
thus: ‘ Seeing that the time has come for 
the house-to-house census, it is necessary 
to compel all those who for any cause 
whatsoever are residing out of their nome 
to return to their own homes that they 
may carry out the regular order of the 
census ’ (Deissmann, Licht von Osten, 201; 
Milligan, Greek Papyri, 72). This and 
other discoveries of census documents have 
caused Luke’s statement to assume his- 
torical importance in books concerned 
only with Augustus’s administration of 
the provinces (e.g. Pelham’s Outlines of 
Roman History, 385; see also Ramsay as 
below). There was a regular cycle of 
censuses every fourteen years. Probably 
they go back to (about) the date required 
by Luke. Herod may very probably 
have felt himself compelled, like another 
‘rex socius’ in A.p. 36 (Tacitus, Ann., 
vi, 41) to institute a census for the satis- 
faction of the Emperor. Luke distin- 


guishes this census as ‘ first’ no doubt 


with reference to the later census which, 
as connected with taxation, caused an 
uprising (Ac 5 37). - At present there would 
have been no question of taxation by 
Rome. Also Mommsen found evidence 
of an earlier Governorship of Quirinius 
(4 to 2 B.c.), but after, not before, Herod’s 
death. Tertullian, however, expressly 
says that it is certain that the census 


| '77, The prerequisite of the. Great recorded by Luke took place ‘ per 
Salvation is fundamental repentance and | SentiumSaturninum.’ Soit would appear ; 


. 


forgiveness. \This was in effect John 


probable that Luke made a mistake as 
to the date when Quirinius succeeded to 


_ Baptist’s theme. er auiss : Juir z 
‘80. Note the contrast with the phrase | Saturninus. Ramsay, however, does not : 
escriptive of the childhood of Jesus. | admit this. — The whole matter is full ot ec 
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controversial detail, and may be studied 
in Ramsay’s Bearings of Recent Discovery, 
xix-xxi, which (with its reflections on 
‘advanced critics’) is very well worth 
study. The outcome of the whole con- 
troversy is that’no one is entitled to laugh 
at Luke’s statement (or, perhaps we 
should say, the statement of the docu- 
ment he quotes), even if it be not perfectlv 
accurately worded. 

4. We must suppose that Joseph had 
some property in Bethlehem, but ** im- 
plies that he was more than visiting his 
espoused wife in Nazareth: they were both 
living there. By taking her away with 
him, ‘ great with child’ as she was, he 
made her effectively his wife and her child 
his own, according to Jewishideas. What 
exigencies led to his taking her to the inn 
we cannot say. 

7. ‘Every male that openeth the 
womb’ (Ex 13% 1%) is a ‘ firstborn,’ 
whether there be others born afterwards 
or not. In Justin’s tradition the manger 
was in'a cave. It should be noted that 
in the New Testament it is only the con- 
ception, not the birth, which is marked as 
miraculous. 

8-20. The story of the shepherds. All 
the world loves it. Some consider it 
beautiful romance and some true history. 
Our verdict will depend on how far we 
believe the Spirit of truth ‘ brooded over ’ 


_ the record of the Christian origins, and 


how far we believe that there was an 
inventive genius in the earliest Jewish 
Church capable of an imaginative effort 
of such a high order. ; 

10. to all the people, i.e. Israel. 

14. The RV follows the Vulgate read- 
ing, ‘hominibus bone voluntatis.’- (The 
Greek New Testaments first printed were 
from very late MSS., and the Vulgate again 
and again presents a better text.) But the 
excellent phrase ‘ men of good will,’ based 
on the Vulgate, does not represent its real 
meaning. It means ‘men in whom God 
is well pleased.’ ‘ There is no peace, saith 
my God, to the wicked.’ For the whole 
phrase cf. Lk 19 38, 

17. The story of the excited shepherds 
created a temporary astonishment in the 
village. But Mary kept a resolute silence. 

21. The Circumcision.—From a modern 
Jewish Service of Circumcision Oesterley 
quotes: ‘ From the eighth day and hence- 


_ forth may his blood be. accepted, -and 


may the Lord his God be with him.’ Thus 
he Circumcision is a prelude of the Cross. 
‘The year begins with Thee, 
And Thou begin’st with woe; 
_ To let the world of sinners see 
That blood for sin must flow.’ 
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The ceremony need not have taken them 
to Jerusalem. That was their own 
choice. But the emphasis is on the name 
rather than on the rite. ‘ Jesus’ is the 
Greek form of ‘ Joshua ’==‘ Jehovah is 
Salvation.’ (Circumcision, we should ob- 
serve, should never be made parallel to 
Baptism. It is the keeping of the Law, 
not the entrance into the Covenant. Its 
proper Christian parallel is mortification, 
as in the Collect.) 

22-38. Presentation in the Temple.— 
Another lovely picture—the humble 
peasants with the poor man’s offering, 
the inspired old man with the child of 
world-wide hope in his arms, and the still 
older matron. It is full of symbolism, 
and there is nothing to hinder its being 
true to fact. 

22. their purification: in spite of the 
grammar ‘ their ’ must refer to the mother 
and child. Thus it became them to fulfil 
alllegalrequirements. Strictly, of course, 
the mother was ‘ purified,’ the child ‘ re- 


deemed.’ They need not have gone to 
Jerusalem, but it was near. For the 
obligation see on Lev1248® and Ex 


13 2 1% 15: cf, 22 29, 34 1% 20; Nu 3 18, 816, 

to present him: cf. the Collect in the 
Prayer Book. Jewish tradition connects 
this redemption of the firstborn with 
consecration to priesthood (Box, Virgin 
Birth, 96 ff.). 

25. The Consolation of Israel—‘ the 
days of the Messiah’ in Rabbinical 
phraseology. Note the frequent allusion 
to the Holy Spirit. 

29. The words for ‘lord’ and ‘ servant’ 
are properly ‘ master’ and ‘slave.’ Un- 
like our modern instinct the New Testa- 
ment treasures such conceptions, however 
incomplete. 

32. Simeon’s prevision goes beyond 
that of the angelic choir of 2 19: cf. especi- 
ally Is 49 §. 

33. According to Jewish ideas Joseph 
was “his father.’ So here and elsewhere 
such phrases are used by Luke. But it is 
noticeable that the like phrases never 
occur in Mark, who has no record or sug- 
gestion concerning the birth such as would 
guard their meaning. 

34. Cf. Jng . So much would have 
been anticipated (see Is 814; Zeph1}2, 
2*). -avsign: cfiaIs 11 12,932 DX. 

35. Following the great hymn Stabat 
Mater, we naturally treat this verse as a 
prophecy of the Crucifixion; but any such 


sifting of Israel and partial rejection as 


Simeon’s words imply would account for 


this parenthetic anticipation of sharp pain _ | 


to the mother: the divine purpose is to 
let the secret hearts of all men appear 
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clearly by their attitude towards the 
Christ. 

36. Anna is a representative of the 
northern tribes. She is described as being 
not less than 106 years old. 

39. St. Luke plainly has no idea of the 
long intervening series of incidents re- 
corded in Mt 2. And ‘ their city ’ implies 
that they had both lived at Nazareth 
before. 

40-52. The Childhood and the Visit to 
the Temple.—The first and last verses 
are of the greatest value: they present us 
with our Lord as becoming full of wisdom 
(margin) and advancing in wisdom as in 
stature. As He appears among the 
doctors He is presented to us as a child 
of astonishing promise: and later He was 
found universally attractive (5). The 
reply of the youthful Jesus to His Mother 
in *° is of special value, because it indicates 
already a sense that God only was His 
Father in such sense as made Him even in 
childhood independent in a measure of 
His parents and of other outside influences. 
The mother, as always in history, stands 
for the claims of home. But the reply 
does not, as some have supposed, seem to 
disown Joseph as His father physically, 
so as to exhibit knowledge of the circum- 
stances of His birth. However, that must 
remain among the hidden things. 

50. This is very natural. The parents 
knew that He was the predestined Christ: 
but they might still fail to understand 
this and much else in His conduct and 
words. 

51 beautifully indicates that the inde- 
pendence of 4° did not mean any lack of 
obedience or considerateness. It is prob- 
able that Joseph, of whom we hear here 
for the last time, died before our Lord’s 
public ministry. 
| III. 1-20. The Preaching of John the 
_- Baptist.—‘ The beginning of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ’ was the preaching of 
John (see on Mk 114). Luke marks the 
point with an elaborate chronological 
note. On the idea that ‘ proto-Luke’ 
began at this point see above, p. 2092. 

1. If the fifteenth year is reckqned from 
. Tiberius’s association with Augustus in 
the imperial position throughout the 
provinces (‘ut equum ei jus in omnibus 
provinciis esset’) in a.pD. 13 or II 
(Mommsen), it would bring us to 27 or 25 
(H.D.B., i, 406), Pilate was procurator 


{i1t. 


Chronol., p. 731a). Annas had been de- 
posed from the high-priesthood formally, 
and Caiaphas substituted (a.p. 15 to 18), 
but the former practically retained con- 
trol, John, however (1818), appears to 
correct Luke. Luke seems anxious to give 
both here and in 21 rather the political 
background than exact chronology. 

3-17. On John’s mission see below, 
pp. 280-281; also on Mt 3. Luke’s account 
depends on Q and borrows a phrase ‘ bap- 
tism of repentance unto remission of sins’ 
from Mark, but he has independent in- 
formation. We should notice that while 
Matthew describes ‘ ye offspring of vipers,’ 
etc., as addressed to ‘ many of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees’ (cf. 12 34, 23 38), Luke 
says ‘to the multitudes’; he also adds 
(4°44) to John’s preaching an account of 
his answers to the enquiries of+different 
classes as to their duty—quite on the lines 
of the old prophets. 

14. be content with your wages is not 
contrasted, as commonly supposed, with 
wanting higher wages, but with pillaging 
the people in addition to their wages, 

15.-cf, Jn 14° f: 

16. and with fire. The addition of 
‘fire’ to ‘ Holy Spirit’ is not in Mark, 
and seems to obscure the sense. dt was 
to be the function of the Christ to give 
not merely the ceremonial cleansing, but 
the effective gift (ci...Jn3*; Acizr 46), 
‘ Fire’ is apparently expository of‘ Spirit’ 
—at once cleansing and consuming. In 
Is 33 14 it is the coming of God, to His 
true people’s infinite delight, which is to 
the wicked ‘ devouring fire’ and ‘ ever- 
lasting burnings.’ 

, 18, 20. The Imprisonment of John.— 
This statement might give the impression 
that the imprisonment followed im- 
mediately, and Jn 34 corrects this im- 
pression. On the event see Mk 6?” and 
Mt 14. 

21-22. The Baptism of Jesus: see on 
Mk1°f. and Mt3%%f.—The special . 
features in Luke are (1) the characteristic 
addition of ‘and praying,’ and (2) the 
giving the Holy Spirit bodily form. Mark 
and Matthew say only that Jesus saw the 
vision of the Spirit descending as a dove. 
Jn 1* represents John also as seeing the 
vision. Luke gives it more definitely 
corporate form. ; 

22. A ‘Western’ reading is ‘Thou art 
my Son: this day have I begotten thee,’ 


but the omission of agapetos in the first 
clause, aswell as the substitution in the 
second, strongly suggests assimilation to 
Ps27. On agapetos as meaning ‘ only’ 
see on Mark: The divine utterance 
involves a-reference to Ps 2 (the anointed 


2165 - 


from A.D. 26. Herod Antipas and Philip 
received their tetrarchies in 4B.c. Lysanias 
~ was the name of a king of Abilene who 
was put to death in 36 B.c.; but there is 
evidence of a later Lysanias tetrarch 
(Ramsay, op. cit., 207 f., and_ below, 
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king) and to Is 421 (the servant). In the 
latter passage LXX translates ‘ my soul 
has received him and welcomed him.’ 
Here it is ‘in whom I have found satis- 
faction.’ The descent of the Holy Spirit 
was our Lord’s ordination to His ministry: 
now ‘ he began.’ (8). 

23-28. The Genealogy: see Virgin Birth, 
p. 318.—Matthew.(see p. 130) intends to 
give the throne-succession, St. Luke the 
actual descent. St. Luke probably had an 
Aramaic or Hebrew document differing 
from Matthew, but added to it the links 
from Abraham back to Adam. This is 
characteristic. It declares the universal- 
ity of Christ the second Adam, and sug- 
gests perhaps a miraculous creative act in 
the generation of the second as of the 
first. 

IV. 1413. The Temptation of Christ : 
see’ below, p. 281a; also on Mt 4111.— 
Here only the specially Lucan points are 
touched. Itisnot apparent why he alters 
the order of the second and third tempta- 
tions in Q (which is probably rightly pre- 
served in Matthew; see ‘ Get thee hence, 
_Satan’), nor why he omits the reference 
(see Mk 133 and Mt 4 14) to’angelic minis- 


trations. In the second temptation he™ 


introduces words (°) which make very 
distinct the conception of Satan as still 
in some sense retaining, and misusing, an 
authority over this world originally en- 
trusted to him by God. This idea of the fall 
of the angels provides a background for 
the fall of man which is deeply suggestive. 
The universe was already spoilt before 
man came into it. Also the final words 
‘for a season’ (only in Luke) are notice- 
able. . Not only now did Jesus feel ‘ the 
power of darkness ’ (22 5). | 
The three temptations provided answers 
to the three questions: (1) Why, if Jesus 
was the Christ, would He not protect 
Himself ? (Mt 26 8; Mk 151). (2) Why 
did He not work such a ‘sign from 
heaven’ as would compel belief? (In- 
stead, He trusted to moral authority, 
backed only by miracles of mercy, and 
once a symbolical miracle of judgement.) 
(3) Why did He choose the way of the 
__.. Cross instead of the normal ways to 


4 Ea earthly sovereignty ? . 
Fie. _ 14-15. The Departure to Galilee ——Here 
fe Luke is clearly unconscious, like Mark and 


__ Matthew, of the earlier ministry of Jesus in 
fey Galilee and Jerusalem, recorded by John. 
G, '16, 30. The Rejection at Nazareth.— 


. 

\ 
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PS This section clearly corresponds with 
Mk 616 and Mt 13 5458, It is not contra- 
| dictory but quite independent. Luke sug- 
|. gests that the visit occurred near the be- 
ele Kt ginning of the Galilean ministry, which he 


‘ 
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knows (24) had_actually begun at Caper- 
naum. The passage is very striking. Jesus 
was rejected at His own village—from 
jealousy at the fame and popularity of one 
whom they despised as a person they knew 
all about (Mk 6%), and (in this passage) 
because He seemed so lacking in local 
patriotism. With the scene in the 
synagogue we naturally cf. Ac 13 7° ff. 
19. Jesus omits the end of the verse 
‘and the day of vengeance of our God.’ 
For the present it was the day of oppor- 
tunity. But the day of judgement was 
to come (21 *, 11 4°f.), On this verse has 
been based the idea that our Lord’s 
ministry—‘ the acceptable year of the 
Lord ’—lasted only one year according 
to Luke (see Chronology, p. 7314). The 
fact seems rather to be that St. Luke 
does not trouble himself about exact 
chronology. The suggested interpreta- 
tion of this verse is a perverse literalism, 
The 4th Gospel gives us a much more 
prolonged ministry; and considerations 
of psychology—the ‘slowness’ of the 
disciples—seem to require it for their 


_training. 


22. On‘ Joseph’s son’ see p. 318. 
=—23. This reference to Capernaum. is 
curious, for the first visit to Capernaum 
which Luke records follows this visit to 
Nazareth. Some are bold enough to 
refer to Jn 4 *° fff. 

31-44. A Sabbath in Capernaum : Divers 
Miracles.—In all these incidents Luke 
follows Mark, and we shall only comment 
on the variations he introduces. He does 
not use Mark’s Calling of the Four 
Disciples, but has a quite independent 
narrative (5 11), 

40. For Mark ‘he healed many’ he 
substitutes every one of them. © 

44. For ‘ Galilee ’ most important MSS, 
substitute ‘ Judea.’ It is very difficult 
to account for the substitution by a 


scribe of ‘Judzea’ for ‘ Galilee’; but, on the - 


other hand, Luke is following Mark here, 
and to introduce Judza is to introduce 


an alien idea. Some suppose that he uses — 
‘ Judea’ for ‘ Palestine’ as a whole (cf. 
15,717; @c 2°). But why should he have | 


substituted it for Mark’s word ? 


Here we are in the presence of abundant 


instances of demoniacal possession, and 


find clear evidence not only that the people © 


and the evangelists accepted them as real, 


but that our Lord Himself did. Some- 


times, indeed, He spoke about. the devils 


in parables (114), and sometimes His — 


actions with regard to them may have © 
been misunderstood (see on:8 82); but on. 
the whole there is no room for doubt that — 


Jesus Himself’ accepted as a fact the 
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activity of both good and evil spirits, 


and intended us to accept it (cf. the 
clauses of the Lord’s Prayer as in Matthew, 
which, rightly punctuated, bids us think, 


' every time we pray, of spirits in heaven, 


continually honouring God’s name, adorn- 
ing God’s Kingdom, and doing God’s will). 
Moreover, it is not a matter of natural 
knowledge but of spiritual insight. In 
His positive spiritual teaching our Lord 
speaks consistently as one infallible. We 


- cannot therefore reject the belief in spirits 


good or bad, and their activity as mere 
delusion, without serious consequences. 
Moreover, it is to be had in mind that 
our most experienced missionaries com- 
monly declare that within their own 
experience they find the evidence of dia- 
bolic possession irresistible. 

V. 1-11. The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishés.—Here St. Luke begins and ends 
with passages closely resembling Mk 4? 
and 1 1%-20__the call of the two pairs of 
brothers, Simon and Andrew, James and 
John, whom he introduces quite in- 
cidentally. But he supplies a quite in- 
dependent motive for their leaving all and 
following Jesus—namely, the deep im- 


. pression of awe and sinfulness made upon 


Simon Peter by the miraculous draught, 


and the amazement in the whole group. 


It ‘is gratuitous to suggest that the 


' miracle described in Jn 21 114 is a doublet 


of that here described by Luke. John no 
doubt knew Luke’s account and records 
the later incident, differing in its parti- 


‘ culars in so many respects, as an action 


of the risen Lord recalling to the mind of 
- the disciple an unforgotten experience of 


: 


the early ministry. That is implied in 
the words in which ‘ that disciple whom 


- Jesus loved’ recognized Him by His action, 


and ‘saith unto Peter, It is the Lord.’ 
To come back to Luke’s story. Few 


narratives are so full of encouragement 


to workers in the cause of the Kingdom, 


liable as they are to a sense of hopeless- 
ness due to failure in their efforts—‘ we | 


have toiled all night and taken nothing.’ 
It prepares us also for Ac 10, where again 
Peter is calléd to ‘launch out into the 
deep,’ and helped by a sign. 

8. For the effect upon Peter cf. Job 
4256 and Is6*. The realized nearness 
of the divine power generates a sense of 
terror and sinfulness (cf. Otto’s Idea of the 
Holy, viii). But it passes into the will 
of surrender and renunciation (14). This 


is the first instance in which Luke notes 


the value in our Lord's eyes of absolute 
renunciation (cf. 14 2535). 


ps. 546 


uy 
hen follows the second ‘ Marcan in- 


12-16. The Leper Healed: see on 
Mk 14°45 and Mt 814._Note that St. Luke 
here inserts (last words) ‘and prayed,’ 
but had omitted them previously (4 4) 
where Mark inserted: them (1 °°), We 
need not suppose that Luke literally 
copied Mark. Where hevused his narra- 
tive, he rewrote it, having it fully in 
mind. ; 

17-26, The Paralytic Healed: see on 
Mk 2122; Mtg, where all its deeply 
interesting features are commented on. 

17. Luke alone notes the presence of 
what looks like a deputation from Jeru- 
salem to take observations, mingling with 
the ecclesiastical authorities of the neigh- 
bourhood. Observe that the healing 
power of Jesus is apparently ascribed to 
the Lord, 1.e. the Father. 

19. through the tiles. Luke seems to 
be adapting Mark’s words for the benefit 
of readers not familiar with the flat mud 
roofs of Palestine. seat 

24. Nothing seems more gratuitous 
than the denial that our Lord from the 
beginning of His ministry, while His 
Messiahship was being studiously con- 
cealed, called Himself by the non-com- 
mittal title of ‘the Son of man’ or ‘ the 
man ’: see below, pp. 290b-2914a. 


27-39, The Call of Levi and the Con-, 


versation about Fasting : see on Mk 2 15-2; 
Mt 9 917,—In Mark it is Christ’s con- 
duct which is called in question, not that 
of the disciples. 

32. May we dare to regret Luke’s in- 
sertion of the words to repentance ?) No 
doubt the call is to repentance; but the 
point is that the call of Jesus goes out only 
to those whose conscience refuses to allow 
them to think of themselves as righteous. 

34. This lovely comparison of the 
disciples to the sons of the bride-chamber 
round the bridegroom—a happy company 
forgetting themselves in order to do honour 
to their companion—warrants in a measure 


Renan’s famous description of the early 


ministry as an ‘ idyllic’ period. 


39. The parables of the new cloth on the 


old garment and the new wine in the old 
bottles are quite intelligible and full of 
significance as indicating the depth of the 
change which Jesus demanded in the 
religious world. But how about this verse 
which Lukealone adds? Isit simply that 


he knew of a fragmentary utterance 
of the Lord which he introduces here, as 


we shall find him doing elsewhere, without 
any real connexion—in this case because 
it concerned old wine and new, though 


the meaning was quite different? Or . 
may it not really have belonged here, — 
and been intended forcibly to represent — 
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to the Pharisees the perils of mere con- 
servatism ? Conservatism draws on a 
long experience in order to disparage 
novelties. It appeals to the wisdom of 
many generations and the approved value 
of tradition. But it quenches all. sense 
of the need of something new. Christ 
had come offering something new and 
demanding a fresh start, and they had 
not the smallest desire for anything of 
the sort. 

VI. 1-5. Plucking the Ears of Corn on 
the Sabbath: sée on Mk 2 288; Mt 12 18. 

1. RVm retains the reading of some 
MSS., deutero-proto, ‘the second-first 
Sabbath.’ It has been a puzzle from 
ancient days. But for that very reason 
it may be the right reading, even if 
inexplicable to us. . St. Gregory of 


.Nazianzus made a joke about it—that 


he had sooner explain it in the pulpit, be- 
cause when you are addressing a crowd it 
is easier to explain what you.do not under- 
stand than when you are meeting an 
individual questioner. 

5. Here again it is gratuitous, to suggest 
that our Lord did not refer to Himself as 
Son of man, but meant only that “a man’ 
or ‘mankind’ is Lord of the Sabbath. 
There is no example in the Gospels of His 
recognizing in men generally a right to 
ignore a divine ordinance, such as, He 
recognized the Sabbath to be, A tradi- 
tional saying perhaps to this. effect is 
quoted below, p. 2790, but there is nothing 
quite like it. in the Gospels. What He 
taught: was (1) that the purpose of God 
in this ordinance had been misunderstood; 
(2) that general laws admit of exceptions 
under necessity; (3) that He Himself had 
authority to reinterpret or even supersede 
earlier divine ordinances. 

6-11. The Sabbath and the Withered. 
Hand: see on Mk 3 16; Mt r2 944._Luke 
omits Mark’s words ‘ with anger,’ probably 
as disparaging to the Lord (see above, 
p.209b). In® he adds right hand to Mark. 
“The medical.mind,’ says Ramsay, ‘ de- 
mands such specification.’ 

Ir. We should note that the Pharisees 
had accumulated grievances against Jesus 
—that He claimed to forgive sins; that He 
consorted with publicans and sinners; that 
He neglected fasting; and finally that. He 
broke or commended the breaking of the 
Sabbath. 

12-19. The Appointment of. the: Twelve : 
see on Mk, 3 13-19, 


12. Note the ‘emphasis. on the praying | 


before the ordaining. 

13. Luke adds to Mark ‘ a also he 
Apostles means simply 
“envoys ’ or ‘ missionaries.’ 


| occasions. 


In the < first t 
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Jerusalem euibess it had no doubt become 
a. technical name for the Twelve. That 
Christ now intended them to be ‘ apostles’ 
is implied in the very fact that He pro- 
ceeded to send them out, like the Seventy 
later. Whether more than that is true 
may be left uncertain. 

15. the Zealot: cf. Ac 22.%, where Paul 
calls himself a ‘ zealot of God.’ But here 
it seems to mean that the extreme militant 
party, later known by that name, was 
already in existence, and that Simon. be- 
longed toit. The variationsin the naming 
of one of the Twelve is remarkable. He 
is called Thaddeus by Mark and Matthew, 
but ‘ Judas of James’ here and in Ac 1, 
And the confusion becomes. greater if’ we 
take note of the alternative name Lebbeus 
in Mt 102 AV. Luke, we observe, takes 
no notice of the identity of Matthew with 
the Levi of 57; and not one of the evangel- 
ists identifies Bartholomew with John’s 
‘Nathanael.’ Nothing is more remark- 
able in the history of the earliest Church 
than that most ofthe Apostles seem to 
have excited no individual interest, and 
remain to us names and nothing more—in 
this case even the name being involved.in 
doubt. 

17-19, The last of these verses recalls 
Mk 53°. It seems to describe a healing 
power in the body of Jesus; responsive, 
without any action, of His will, to the 
touch of the sick: The rest is only.in Luke. 
Like Matthew he notes the presence of a 
great multitude immediately before the 
sermon which follows. Matthew. seems 
to suggest that He withdrew from the 
multitude up a mountain to instruct His - 
disciples alone; but at the end (728) the 
multitude is. still with Him. Luke, on 
the other hand, makes Him come down: 
from the mountain, whither He had gone 
to pray, and. where He had specially ap- 
pointed the Twelve, till He got to a ‘level 
place’ where the multitudes thronged. 
Him, and where He addressed His disciples 
in their. presence. But ‘ the level place ’ 
might. only have been a fold in the 
mountain, Luke’s account. reads. like 
that of an eye-witness. 

20-49. The Great Sermon.,—It will be’ 
assumed that the reader has studied Mat- 
thew’sSermonon-the Mount, and comment . 
here will be limited to what is peculiar to. 
Luke. It is fairly certain that Matthew 
groups together, according to his custom, 
discourses or ‘ words’ which.were in fact. 
delivered, as Luke represents, on different. 
Thus the sermon in Luke iat 
one consecutive whole. In. Matthew, 


5 1887, the whole. of 6, and. 7&4 appear = 


to interrupt it. Luke in. pees Se gh 
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represents Q more accurately. And his 
introduction to the sermon suggests the 
information of an eye-witness. But even 
where the general meaning of Luke’s 
sermon coincides with that of Matthew, 
the differences are considerable. In answer 
to the question—raised here and elsewhere 
—Which gives us more exactly the words 
of Christ ? Dr. Burney (see The Poetry of 
our Lord) is surely right in laying stress 
on the poetical or rhythmical form of our 
Lord’s teaching (p. 84); on the whole, 
though not without exception, Matthew 
preservestherhythmical forms better, Luke 
more often reducing them from Hebrew 
poetry to Greek prose. This means that 
Matthew is generally, though not always, 
nearer to the ipsissima verba (p. 88). But 
we must also recognize that our Lord 
would probably often have repeated the 
same instructions in slightly different 
forms—so that, for example, the Beati- 
tudes in Luke and those in Matthew may 
quite well both be authentic, and both 
forms of the Lord’s Prayer. (On the 
Beatitudes, however, see Burney, 167-168.) 

20-26. Luke’s Beatitudes differ from 
Matthew’s in being (1) specifically ad- 
dressed to the group of the disciples (‘ ye ’) 
considered as poor, hungry, sorrowful, 
and destined to be hated and boycotted 
‘for the Son of man’s sake,’ and (2) ac- 
companied by corresponding woes on the 
rich (‘you that are rich’), prosperous, 
joyful, and popular. The especial stress 
thus laid on the evils of wealth, which is 
frequent in Luke’s representation of the 
Lord’s teaching, is, we cannot doubt, true 
to the fact. But it is not mere poverty 
that our Lord blesses, but the poverty of 
a particular group ‘for the Son of man’s 
sake.’ 

22. separate you, i.e. excommunicate 
(cf. Jn 16%). 

26. Cf. Jn 544, where our Lord exposes 
the danger of living by the standard of 
* good form,’ 

27-38. On the Right Attitude towards 


‘Enemies.—Our Lord expresses Himself 
-_proverbially : and proverbs (in all nations) 


often illustrate the meaning intended by 
an extreme example. Such an example 
cannot be translated literally into a 
universal rule (see below, p. 285). We 


notice that our Father’s-‘ mercy,” which © 


we are to imitate (*%%*), is compatible 


with judgement where occasion demands 
it. But the point is obvious that Christ’s 
- flock are individually to go to the extreme 


in self-suppression and joyful endurance 
of 
heir unalterable benevolence to. those 
y wrong them (of. 1 P24 ff.). 


J 
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wrong, and to let no ill-treatment affect - 


35. never despairing: this is the usual 
meaning of the word. But the AV 
“hoping for nothing again’ is what the 
antithesis ‘ from whom ye hope to receive ’ 
suggests, and the word may well have 
borne this meaning also. 

37. This refusal to judge on our own 
account is compatible with a readiness 
to announce or apply divine judgements, 
when we are sure they are divine, like the 
prophets and our Lord Himself. 

38. This appeal to experience— measure 
for measure ’—was a favourite one with 
Jewish teachers. 

39-49. Warnings to Teachers 
Others: see on Mt 154, 7° ff. 

40. This saying is also in Mt ro *4, but 
in a quite different sense. Here it gives 
the true principle of teaching—that it 
should not proceed from the position of a 
‘ superior person ’ dogmatically informing 
one permanently inferior, but that it 
should recognize a spiritual equality, and 
enable the taught to rise to the-level of 
the teacher, as St. Paul explains (Col 1 *). 
‘ Perfected ’ here=fully equipped. It is 
a vital Christian principle that there is in 
Christianity no ‘ esotericism’—no higher 
knowledge confined to a superior class— 
no ‘ecclesia docta’ essentially distin- 
guished from the ‘ ecclesia discens.’ And 
as soon as we recognize the principle of 
spiritual brotherhood between teacher and 
taught, we recognize also the inseparability 
of teaching from character. The teacher 
is not a mere voice imparting an abstract 
doctrine, but a person influencing a person 
(41 ff.). A bad man may, as far as words 
go, utter true doctrine, but his real self 
is sure at last to find expression (*). 

VII. 1-10. The Centurion’s Servant: 
see on Mt 8 518,_The differences between 
Matthew and Luke in detail are remark- 
able; probably Luke is giving Q more 
fully and accurately than Matthew, who 
abbreviates narratives. In Luke only 
are we given (1) the introduction of the 
centurion, as a well-disposed. and liberal 
pagan, to Jesus by ‘ the elders of the Jews’ 
(45), and (2) the mission of his friends as 
intermediaries (*). But if the great ‘ uni- 
versalist’’ saying, with which Matthew 
the Jew concludes his narrative, was in Q, 
we cannot see why Luke the Gentile should 
omit it. The words of the centurion in 
both reports are most remarkable. Just — 
as he himself has under Herod an authority | 
in the army which in its sphere is abso- 
lute, so he sees in Jesus under the supreme 
God like absolute authority in the world 
of nature within Hissphere. The authen- 
ticity of these words is unmistakable, 


and 


__ | _and'so is the recognition by Jesus of the 
to TB Ubeee <p 


ae, shortly before the Passion, 
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equal power of faith, whether in Jew or 
Gentile, to win blessing from God. We 
gather from Luke here and in 234? and 
Ac 10! and 23 !7 a favourable impression 
of centurions, which is confirmed by 
Polybius, vi,. 249. There are many 
features of the case distinguishing it from 
that in Jn 4° ff. 

11-17. The Widow’s Son Raised.—This 
is from Luke’s own ‘ collection.’ It is a 
supreme example of the pity that has 
power in it: cf. the Collect for XI after 
Trinity. For the word of power (#4) cf. 
Jnirr $3. 2. judea: n= Palestine, «ihe 
narrative is added here to give point to 
the reference in 22 to the dead being 
raised up. Jairus’s daughter (8 4! ff.), like 
Eutychus in Ac 201°, was possibly not 
really dead; but no doubt can be admitted 
as to this case. As in His dealings with 
the leper, our Lord ignores the ceremonial 
pollution involved in touching leper or 
bier. 

13. Neither Mark nor Matthew call 
Jesus the Lord before the Resurrection. 
But Luke does so frequently (see 10}, 
rr 8°, etc.). And he represents Peter as 
so calling Him (12 4%). 

18-23. The Message of the Baptist : see 
on Mt 117®.—_Luke makes no mention 
of John being in prison, but he had been 
imprisoned by Herod in the fortress of 
Macherus, east of the Dead Sea, because, 
according to Josephus, Herod was afraid 
his influence would lead to an insurrec- 
tion. That John, helpless, forsaken, and 
in solitude, should have experienced doubts 
as to what he had once enthusiastically 
believed is quite natural. For our Lord’s 
reference to. Is.61,4~ cf.) 448 «Streeter 
thinks that to show the relation of John 
to Jesus was one of the chief aims of Q— 
whence this and the following passage. 

24-35. The Testimony of Jesus to John: 
see on Mt 11 719,_Luke inserts 2% 39 as 
to what classes did and what did not 
accept the teaching of John. We may 
harmonize the conclusion of Matthew with 
that of Luke by saying that the wisdom 
of God’s action is justified outwardly by 
its visible effects, and inwardly in the 
minds of those who have spiritual vision. 

36-50. The Anointing of the Feet of 
Jesus.—Probably to be distinguished from 
the anointing in the house of Simon the 
leper (Mk 14 °°; Mt 26 ° ff.), recorded also 
(with correction as to the woman’s action 
and identification of the woman with 
Mary of Bethany) by Jn121°. Mary 
may well have heard of this earlier 


_ action, so favourably received by Jesus, 


and repeated it at the supper at Bethany 
The chief 


any 


reason for supposing Luke’s story to refer 
to the same occasion is that in each ac- 
count the host is named Simon. But it 
was a common name. Luke’s account is 
quite independent and strongly marked 
by his characteristics. In no case is there 
the least ground for accepting Gregory the 
Great’s identification of the woman who 
was a sinner or Mary of Bethany with 
Mary of Magdala. Plainly Luke does not 
identify them. They appear to be three 
distinct women. Gregory’s view has been 
rejected by many later Roman Catholic 
scholars, especially in France (cf. H.D.B., 
ili, 283). 

36. Luke loves to mention these enter- 
tainments given to Jesus by Pharisees 
and publicans (cf. 11 37, 147 ff., 19 ® ff.). 

37. The city is probably Capernaum. 
Bottles of ointment are said to have been 
commonly carried by ladies (cf. Is 3 ?°). 

47. Weare to understand the loving act 
of the woman as the outcome of her sense 
of forgiveness—which she may perhaps 
have received only as she listened to the 
preaching of Jesus. Here we have only the 
public announcement of her absolution. 
The forgiveness is represented distinctly 
in 47 as the cause, not the result, of her 
loving action. The host is presumably 
suggested by the one ‘ who loveth little,’ 
because in his own estimation he had 
little need of forgiveness. The beautiful 
story requires little comment, but deep 
consideration. There has been con- 
troversy over this passage as to the re- 
lation of faith and love in winning for- 
giveness. But the lesson of the passage, 
as of many others, is that the faith which 


does not inevitably issue in love is no_ 


real faith such as Jesus blessed. We 
notice again and again the welcome which 
He gives to acts of love. 

VIII. 1-3. The Ministering Women.— 
Only in Luke. The part played by Mary 
of Magdala at the burial and resurrection 
is by him alone not mentioned. The 
preaching tour was presumably in Galilee. 
The disease of Mary is only mentioned 
here and in the later appendix to Mk 16 °. 
From Joanna Luke presumably gets in- 
formation about Herod (cf. Lk 23 55), 


| Other information he may have got from 


Mary Magdalene: ; 

4-15. The Parable of the Sower and 
explanation: see on Mk 41-20; Mt 13 1-23, 
—Luke shortens Mark. Notice, however, 
the phrases (15) ‘in an honest and good 
heart’ (kalos kagathos is the Greek for 
‘a gentleman ’) and ‘ with patience.’ 


16-18. Parable of the Lamp: see on Mk 
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see on Mk 3 82°35; Mt 12 46-50._Asain Luke 
shortens Mark. For 2! cf, rr 28, 

22-25. The Stilling of the Storm: see 
on Mk 4 9541; Mt 8 38-27,_Mark’s inter- 
esting details omitted. 

26-39. The Gadarene Demoniacs: see 
on Mk 5 129; Mt 8 28-84.__Again details are 
omitted. The only original point is in #4 
into the abyss, in place of Mark’s ‘ out of 
the country.’ This record is of a piece 
with the other healings of demoniacs. 
The point of them all is the demonstration 
of the supreme power of Jesus over evil 
spirits. But in this case it is easy to see 
that the supposed permission given “by 
Jesus to the devils to go into the swine 
may easily be due to some gesture of 
His, mistaken by Mark’s informant, pre- 
sumably Peter. The terror of the swine 
is not difficult to account for. 

40-56. Jairus’s Daughter and the Issue 
of Blood: see on Mk 5 2!-43; Mt g 18-26 __ 
Luke appears to soften Mark’s phrase 
about the impotence of the physicians. 
But he leaves the phrase which suggests 
a healing power in Jesus’ clothes going 
forth from Him without any specific act 
of His will. 

IX. 1-6. The Mission of the Twelve: 
see on Mk 6 ®13; Mt g 35-10 1._Luke ab- 
breviates or incorporates Mark with these 
notable differences: The words ‘ by two 
and two’ are transferred to the mission 
of the Seventy. Stress is laid on the 
purpose of the mission—‘ to preach the 
kingdom of God’ or ‘ the Gospel.’ And 
he changes Mark’s ‘ a staff only ’ into ‘ no 
staff.’ This last may be a mere mistake— 


a failure in correct recollection of Mark’s © 


words. And the definition of the purpose 
may be only a correct inference from 
Mark’s ‘ that men should repent.’ Luke 
also omits the interesting detail about 
the use of unction by the Twelve as a 
means of healing. 

It is a momentous addition to the idéa 
of Christ’s healing power that He should 
be able to transfer it to others. St. Luke, 


we notice, adds ‘power’ to Mark’s 
_‘ authority.’ 


It is an important moment when the 


Twelve, first chosen to be ‘ with Jesus’ 


(Mk 314), supported all together by the 
Faithful Women, are now dispersed—in 


pairs, Mark tells us—with independent 


authority and powers delegated from 
Christ, on the mission of the Gospel, and 


dependent on the hospitality of those to 


whom they are to preach. 


7-9. Herod’s Perolexity : see on Mk 


- 61416; Mt 14 1-2,—-Herod’s anxiety is con- 
\ ¥o' 


cted with the extension of Christ’s work 
he mission of the Apostles. It 1s to 


i 


be remarked that Luke, with special 
information about Herod, does not 
countenance the idea that he imagined 
Christ to be ‘ John the Baptist risen from 
the dead.’ Luke treats that as only a 
popular phantasy. In Herod what he 
heard led only to curiosity (see 23 8). 

10-17. Return of the Twelve: Feeding 
of the Five Thousand: see on Mk 6 8°37; 
Mt 1434521; Jn6114._Luke abbreviates 
Mark—it strikes us as rather perfunctorily. 
If he only got possession of Mark’s narra- 
tive after he had written his first draft, | 
he would doubtless have been hindered 
in his use of it by the limitation of the 
containing capacities of his roll. In 1% he 
appears to make a mistake. The scene 
of the feeding is obscure. But Mark for- 
bids us to locate it at Bethsaida (6 45), and 
Luke himself postulates ‘a desert place’ 
(??). There is no reason to think Luke 
was acquainted with the topography of 
Galilee. Maie 

After this Luke takes no note of Mk 
645-826. On this ‘ great omission’ see The 
Synoptic Problem, p. 37a. That Luke 
should have omitted Mark’s account of the 
healing of the blind man and the feeding 
of the four thousand may be easily ac- 
counted for by considerations of space, 
and by Luke’s habit of being satisfied with 
recording one typical incident of each 
kind. But that he should have omitted 
the walking on the sea, and the discourse 
about the unwashen hands, and the Syro- 
pheenician woman, and the healing of 
the deaf-mute, is much more surprising; 
and it makes the hypothesis that, for 
some reason which we cannot discover, he 
had not possession of this whole section 
of Mark tempting, but not convincing. 
In incorporating Mark, Luke was plainly . 
hampered by lack of space. 

18-27. The Confession of Peter: see on 
Mk 8 27-91 and Mt 16 #3*°8.—Luke follows 
Mark, but omits the rebuke of Peter., He 
prefaces the passage with the mention of 
our Lord ‘ praying alone,’ and later (?*) 
adds ‘ his own glory ’ to ‘ the glory of the 
Father.’ He also introduces the idea of 
the taking up the cross ‘daily.’ The 
whole passage is of crucial importance, but — 
had better be studied first in Mark and 


-then:in Matthew. We should notice that 


while St. Matthew strengthens, St. Luke — 


| weakens, the apocalyptic colouring of 


Mark’s phrase about the Kingdom coming 
with power. On the whole subject of — 
Christ’s prediction of the Kingdom see 
below, pp. 296b-297. i 

28-36. The Transfiguration : see on Mk © 


| g%18: Mt 17113.—-Again Luke begins with , 
the mention of our Lord’s praying. The 
221 : yt “4 ; ey 
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with them. Perhaps he had independent 


IX. | 


other additions on his part are: (1) that 
he specifies the subject of the conversation 
of Moses and Elijah with our Lord as being 
His approaching decease or exodus. (cf. 
Ac 13 4 for His eisodos). ‘Thus is made 
plain the essential connexion of the Trans- 
figuration with the Passion. Before Jesus 
suffered, to prepare the innermost circle 
of disciples to bear it, they were given the 
vision of His glory and the assurance of 
the divine authority of the Christ,“ my son, 
my chosen one,’ ‘In transfiguratione,’ says 
Leo the Great, ‘illud principaliter agebatur 
ut de cordibus discipilorum scandalum 
crucis tolleretur,’ (2) That he calls at- 
tention to the exact condition of the 
Apostles—how they were first asleep and 
then awakened, and the point at which they 
became afraid. This looks like a touch 
given to the picture on first-hand evidence. 
(3) That he explains Peter’s eagerness to 
build tabernacles by the apparent de- 
parture of the two witnesses. Mark tells 
us that the three disciples were enjoined 
not to communicate what they had ex- 
perienced till after the Resurrection. It 
was to be a secret even from the rest of 
the Twelve. Luke (3°) tells us they obeyed 
this injunction. But even they did not 
effectively learn the lesson which should 
have enabled them to pass without any 
failure of faith through the experience of 
the Passion (see later 44: 45), 

37-45. Another Demoniac Healed: see 
on Mk 9g #32; Mt 17 1*33.—_Everyone has 
noticed the dramatic contrast between 
the glorious vision on the Mount and the 
painful scene below. Mark, whom Luke 
abbreviates somewhat grievously, in this 
case shows more interest in the boy’s 
symptoms than Luke. But Luke adds 
the touch about ‘the majesty of God.’ 
It should be remarked that Matthew and 
Mark disconnect this second prediction 
of the Passion from what precedes, while 
Luke connects it. 

46-48. The Reproach of the Disciples’ 
Ambition : see on Mk 983-37; Mt 18114. 
Luke compresses, but adds a final ex- 
planatory phrase. 

_ 49-50. A Reproof of John: see on Mk 
g %8-40._* He that is not with me is against 
me’ (rr *8) is a warning that neutrality in 
the cause of Christ is impossible. ‘ He 
that is not against you (Luke) is for you ’ 
is an assurance that real zeal for Christ, 
though it be uninstructed, is still some- 
thing to the good. St. Luke’s substitution 


of ‘ you’ for Mark’s ‘us’ (i.e. Christ and His. 


disciples) suggests that he supposed the 


incident to have occurred on the mission 


of the Apostles when the Master was not 
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information. It is a very valuable warn- 
ing to the Church of Christ not to seek 
to suppress activities for Him which He 
may acknowledge, though they proceed 
from those who are not of our company. 
Anyone watchirig St. Luke’s ruthless 
curtailments of Mark’s narrative in the 
preceding passages, compared with the 
freedom of expansion in the sections where 
he is independent of Mark, will be con- 
vinced that he must have incorporated his 
Marcan additions after his first draft was 
made, and when his available space was 
very limited. 
SI-XVIII. 14. 
Journeying towards 


Discourses of Jesus 
Jerusalem.—There 


+ now follows a long section in which Luke 


combines his own gathered information 
with Q without any sign of Mark. And 
the whole matter is so grouped as to appear 
to be, what it cannot really be, episodes 
in one journey leading eventually to 
Jerusalem and to the Passion: see 9 5 57, 
TO 138, yy 53, 7322 y4 2%, 7 ll, 78 81, 35, 
1g 1+ 28, 29, 41-45. They cannot really be- 
long to the same, the final, journey. For 
13 *1 ff. must have been spoken in Galilee 
or Perea, Herod’s dominions (cf. 18 *°). 
Again the journey described through 
Samaria (9 5%: cf.17™) would not have 
brought them to Jericho (18 **). Again 
at 10 98 they appear to be at Bethany— 
too soon. St. Luke shows throughout little 


‘care for consideration of chronology and 


geography, and he shows no signs of 
recognizing that Jesus paid a number 
of visits to Jerusalem, as St. John tells 
us, and apparently by different routes. 


| The discourses, however, grouped in this 


section are of surpassing value and mostly 
of self-evidencing authenticity. 


IX. 51-56. A Reproof of James and 
| John.—The additions to 5* mentioned in 


RVm must be discarded on grounds of MS. 
evidence, but are very well worthy to 
stand in the text. Atany rate, the appeal 


to Elijah’s example brought upon James’ 


and John only the Lord’s rebuke: and 


| that could be for no other reason than. 


that they now belonged to another kind 
of ‘spirit’ (almost in the modern sense 


of a temper of mind—a sense which is. 


hardly to be found in the New Testament). 

‘It is very important that we should 
consider what sort of judicial or punitive 
action it is which our Lord repudiates: it 
is the demanding divine vengeance on our 


adversaries—in Elijah’s case, innocent © 


people. But our Lord does not repudiate 


all idea of divine judgement, and He pro- 


J 


nounces tremendous judgements Himself 


iz 
weit 


on those whom He recognizes as the real - 
and deliberate adversaries of God. There — 
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is a sort of Neo-Marcionism much in 
fashion to-day which would have us think 
of judgement and wrath as altogether 
alien to God—an idea which is quite alien 
to the New Testament. 

51. What Luke had previously called 
our Lord’s exodus he here calls His 
assumption. 

57-62. The Requirement of Absolute 
Renunciation.— From Q: see on Mt 8 1°22, 

58 must belong to a period after our 
Lord had been compelled to escape from 
Galilee. The incident ®® is added by 
Luke, and increases the impression of 
peremptoriness on our Lord’s part. The 
fact is that our Lord, perceiving that 
there was no prospect of a gradual change 
for the better in the general mind of the 
people, was resolved on creating a new 
Israel, however small, with a wholly new 
spirit; and with that end was demanding 
of those who would be His ‘ disciples’ 
absolute renunciation of natural ties (cf. 
eg 228 | also: ev 21°; Nu 6 &7;--Rzek 
2418). St. Francis of Assisi is one who 
followed Himinthis. Thus the new Israel 
was inaugurated in a small group, who had 
to the full what was later known as the 
spirit of ‘ Religious.’ But this was not 


’ required in the young churches addressed 


oe 
Tes 


in the epistles (see below, p. 289a). Here 
this stern sifting out of would-be disciples 
was perhaps a preparation for the mission 
of the Seventy. 

X. 1-12. The Mission of the Seventy.— 
Only Luke has this. It is an extension 
of the ‘ apostolate’ in its most general 
sense. It does not appear that they were 
recognized, like the Twelve, as holding 
after the Resurrection any official position 
in the Church. Some, however, have at- 
tempted to find an explanation of the 
quasi-apostolic authority allowed-to cer- 
tain individuals in the first days, though 
they were not of the Twelve, nor had 


received special commission like St. Paul, - 


in the hypothesis that they were of the 
Seventy. ; 

1. twoand two: cf. Mk6’. Luke trans- 
fers to the Seventy the first part of the 
address assigned by Matthew to the mis- 
sion of the Twelve (Mt9*?-10 8). It 
must have been in Q: see on Matthew. 

G. CE24 Pr wees" 

6. a son of peace. The Jewish phrase 


“a son of ’=‘ belonging to’ in a general | 


sense. . 

9. The Seventy have the same healing 

powers as the Twelve (cf. 7). 
13-16. A Sentence of Judgement: see 

on Mt 11 20%4,The last verse, peculiar to 


Luke, certainly implies that at least 


ir 
4 


temporarily the Seventy were official 


representatives of their Master who was 
to follow them. 

17-20. Return of the Seventy.—We 
Should notice that not even the raising of 
the dead seems to have been regarded as 


.So great a work of power as controlling 


the devils. The world;-Jewish and pagan, 
seems to have lived in perpetual fear of 
demons, and anyone who plainly had the 
mastery of them, and could even delegate 
that power to others, was a Saviour indeed. 

18 recalls Is141!* and also Rev 12°. 
But in this vision of the Apocalypse 
Satan’s fall is from ‘heaven’ to ‘earth,’ 
where he still has power—‘ earth’ and 
‘sea’ having a spiritual signification. 
Here what is suggested is a fall from all 
power (if men have but faith), and our 
Lord sees a sign of this in the victory of 
the Seventy over the demons. 

20. They are not to rejoice in personal 
power, but in spiritual status—that their 
names are found in the Book of Life. 

21-24. The Joy of Jesus and His 
Authority, and the Congratulation of the 
Disciples.—From Q: see on Mt 11 *°%0, 

21. We should note especially how the 
personal spiritual life of Jesus was lived 
‘in the Holy Spirit.’ Jesus regards learn- 
ing, like wealth, as a manifest obstacle to 
true religion; but Hé has in view a par- 
ticular kind of learning, which He saw 
in the scribes, ministering to pride and 
contempt of others. He too would have 
“scribes ’ among His disciples, but truly 
instructed unto the Kingdom of Go 
(Mt 13 ™). 

22. Neither in Matthew’s form nor here 
does this saying fairly admit of a ‘ re- 
duced’ meaning. The word for ‘all 
things’ expresses the idea of a quite 
general authority committed by the Father 
to the Son, but the context suggests 
especially an authority to reveal. The 
following words express such an abso- 


‘Iute mutual knowledge as cannot be 


otherwise than eternal. ‘To know the 
Father’ and ‘ to know who the Father is’ 
mean the same thing. 

23, 24. The congratulation of the dis- 
ciples implies that they who are of His 
company have witnessed the fulfilment of 
the ancient hope. This also is from Q: 
see on Mt 13 1617, 

25-37. The Good Samaritan.—The open- 
ing resembles 1818, and the preliminary — 
conversation follows Mk 12 84: see on 
that. The combination of Dt6‘4 with 
Lev 19 38, which is by Luke put into the 
mouth of the lawyer, was probably already 
current. But the great story is only in 
Luke and needs no comment, only con- 


stant remembrance and imitation. On 
293 * . F ax 
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the mystical rae pout. which is very 
edifying, see Trench, Parables, 319 ft. 

35. On the Latin word for thou spendest 
more—superevogaveris—is founded the 
phrase ‘ works of supererogation’ as= 
whatever is done over and above an. 
express requirement. 

38-42. Martha and Mary: see Jni1}, 
where they are introduced as well-known 
persons living at Bethany. Their char- 
acters as there represented fit in well with 
the intimations here. St. Paul in 1 Cor 
7 2-35 describes the contrast between the 
busy life of the married woman and that 
of the consecrated virgin in terms sug- 
gesting knowledge of this narrative. 

42. Few things are needful, or one seems 
to have the best claim to be the original 
reading. Martha wanted to provide a 
more abundant meal for the honoured 
guest: so she complains of Mary’s in- 
activity. Jesus replies that the simplest 
meal is quite enough. Mary has been 
wiser in seizing the opportunity for 
spiritual instruction of which she shall not 
be deprived. The ‘one thing . . . need- 
ful’ is the single dish: but a spiritual 
meaning is suggested. 

XI. 1-13. Prayer and the Lord’s Prayer : 
partly from Q: see on Mt 7 74, also 6 %18, 

1. Another striking reference to the 
prayers of Christ. 

2. Our Lord may well have delivered 
“the Lord’s Prayer’ in different forms 
on different occasions. But on grounds of 
rhythm Burney gives reasons for believing 
Matthew’s form (6°15) to be the more 
original (Poetry of our Lord, 113). 

3. ‘ Give us day by day our bread for 
the coming day’ seems to be the most 
probable translation. 

4. Luke seems to change ‘debts’ into 
“sins ’ as more intelligible to the Gentile 
world, but leaves ‘ indebted ’ in the second 
half of the clause. Also he gives-us ‘ for 
we forgive’ instead of Matthew’s ‘ as we 
have forgiven.’ Both expressions would 
be attempts to represent the Hebrew or 
Aramaic tense. 

5. This analogy, as that of the unjust 


_ judge (18 2), is startling indeed as applied 


to God; but nothing could better present 
the value of importunity. Our Lord 
constantly emphasizes that prayer is 
asking, whatever other elements may 
enter into it: in both forms of the Lord’s 
Prayer, however, the order of the petitions 
forces us to subordinate our personal wants 
to the honour of God and to His purposes. 

13. Even when Christ is appealing to 


the natural goodness in men, He will not | 


let us forget our corruption. Luke’s word 
is strong—huparchontes (being by nature) 


224 


ponevot (bad or mean). Characteristically 
Luke interprets ‘ good things,’ which 
probably stood in Q as in Mt 71, by 

‘Holy Spirit,’ wherein are all good 
things combined. 

14-23. An Accusation Refuted: see on 
Mk 3 2039; Mt 12 ?23°.—_Probably the pas- 
sage stood in Q, and Luke does not take 
it from Mark. But the information in 
Mk 3 #1, 22 is very interesting. Here we 
notice only the points peculiar to Luke— 
the demand (!*) for some startling miracle 
of a cosmic kind—a demand to which 
Jesus never would respond—and_ the 
retention of ‘the finger of God,’ where 
Matthew alters to ‘ the Spirit of God ’ (for 
it can hardly have been the other way). 
The ‘ Spirit of God’ in the Old Testament 
is His active energy. The aim of Jesus 
was not to teach men to believe in evil 
spirits—as to that they needed no teaching 
—but to teach them to believe that they 
were conquered. 


24-26. The Devil Returning: see on 
Mit as 
27, 28. Who are Blessed: cf. 8*1.— 


Mary was pre-eminently one of these: 
Beentioc 

29-32. The Sign of Jonah: see on Mt 
12 3840 (OQ must have lacked the clause 
Mt 12 41, which seems to be a misinterpre- 
tation). It should be observed that both 
in *! and *? ‘a greater’ is neuter, ‘some- 
thing greater.’ 

33-36. The Light in a Man’s Soul: see 
on Mt5?5 and 6 *?.—St. Luke preserves 
probably the original connexion in Q. 

33 is adoublet of 81. Such repetitions 
are very rare in Luke. 

36. having no part dark. Most con- 
sciences have blind spots. 

37-54. Judgement on Pharisees and 
Lawyers: see on Mt 23 5 23. 6, 27, 4, 29, 34, 
18.—St. Luke has information as to the 
occasions of these tremendous denuncia- 
tions (cf. 7 ** and 141): see below, p. 289. 

41. Cf. 12%%. Matthew’s version is to 
be preferred. Iti is conjectured that Luke’s 


version may have arisen through a trans- 


lator reading the original Aramaic i 
(cleanse) as zakki (give alms). 

44. Contact with a tomb entailed cere- 
monial defilement; hence they were 
whitened before Passover (cf. Mt 23 27). 

45. Luke introduces this mark of dis- 
tinction between Pharisee and scribe or 
‘lawyer.’ The Pharisees was the name 
of a party ; lawyers or scribes were authori- 
tative officers, most of whom, hoyaver: 
were Pharisees. , 

46. Cf. Ac'15 19 , et Ped ae 

49. In Matthew ‘ ‘I aaa unto row d 4 
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ascribed to ‘the wisdom of God.’ The 
“said’ appears to point to some recog- 
nized scripture; but it would seem that 
it must be a late utterance, later than 
Chronicles, which mentions the murder of 
Zachariah, and we cannot identify it. 

53- Peculiar to Luke. The hostility of 
the scribes and Pharisees reaches an acute 
point of exasperation. These denuncia- 
tions are indeed fearful. We need not 
suppose that all Pharisees and _ scribes 
fall under them. We may hope it was 
evident at the time whom in particular 
Jesus was addressing Himself to. But 
it cannot mean less than that these vices 
of hypocrisy, formalism, and obscurantism 
were characteristic of the classes de- 
nounced. 

XII. 1-12. Against Hypocrisy : see on 
MrT *y 3048 ff.3::12,9) ff. >. Mir 3, 38.—2St. 
Luke at starting appears to be drawing 
upon information of his own. But the 
whole substance of the discourse must 
have been in Q, appearing as it does in 
Matthew, though in different connexions. 
Jesus must have spoken often against 
hypocrisy, by which He meant all con- 
duct which primarily has regard to 
respectability—to the outward appearance 
of things and their public reputation, 
rather than to the spiritual reality as it is 
in God’s sight. The point.of our Lord’s 
warning is one which in our days we are 
disposed to depreciate and set aside as 
unworthy fear. But our Lord did not 
shrink from it. It is the certainty of final 
exposure, if not before men in this life, 
then finally at the day of judgement be- 
It follows that 
nothing really matters except what God, 
whom nothing escapes, and the Son of 


_ Man, the final Judge, whom no one can 


i 
: 


deceive by outward appearances, think of 
us. Men may despise us, persecute us, 
and kill our bodies. But there is nothing 
in all this really to be afraid of. The 
power (or rather authority) to inflict total 
ruin upon body and soul belongs to God 
only. Therefore there is only one rational 
fear, and that is the fear of God: 


‘Fear Him, ye saints, and you will then 
Have nothing else to fear. 


- Elsewhere we learn that this is a rational 


fear in another sense—because we know 
that His judgements are not arbitrary, and 
He has made plain to us in conscience on 
what principles they will be based. God 


_ only sees the heart, and can discern be- 


tween mistaken judgements, Such as may 
lead men to speak against Christ in 


ignorance, which is easily forgiven (see 


t Tim 138), and wilful rejection of the 


Se Me ft 


most evident signs of divine co-operation, 
which is blasphemy against the Spirit 
and is essentially unpardonable. (Of 
course, wherever the grace of repentance 
produces a welcome to the light, pardon 
is ready.) The disciples of Jesus who 
accept the Holy Spirit’s leading may trust 
to His guidance in the dark days of 
persecution. A marked characteristic of 
the life of the first Christians in the Acts 
is their constant sense of this guidance. 

It is often supposed that ‘ blasphemy 
against the Spirit’ means resistance to 
the inward light and therefore bears 
witness to an inward activity of the Holy 
Spirit in the heart of the most rebellious. 
No one can deny such an activity. But 
in the NT there is no recognition of the 
presence or action of the Holy Spirit 
except in the prophets, in Christ, and in 
His Church after Pentecost. And in this 
case, as in the case of Ananias ‘ lying to the 
Holy Spirit’ (Ac 5 *-5), or of the Jews ‘re- 
sisting the Holy Spirit’ (Ac 7%), the 
resistance contemplated ‘is not to an in- 
ward movement, but to manifest external 
or miraculous evidences of the ‘ finger’ 
or ‘ Spirit ’ of God. 

13-21. Against Covetousness.—Peculiar 
to Luke. The days would come soon 
when the Christian Church would have 
its courts of justice to right wrongs com- 
mitted by one brother on another (cf. 
Mti8.1518 cand» +2 Cor 627).. And the 
judgements of such Christian courts would 
be the judgements of Christ. But they 
will be judgements among brethren who 
have all accepted the standard of Christ. 
And He knew that the Jewish world was 
rejecting, not accepting, Him. It was 
possessed’ by motives of self-interest, not 
by the motives of the Kingdom of God. 
Therefore in such a world Christ has at 
present no office of Judge. . He can only 
warn such a world against the motive 
which lies behind all its disputes—the 
acquisitive motive, the. motive of avarice 
(cf. Jas 41%). Man’s true ‘life’ does not 
lie in acquisition of material things which 
are not real wealth. In the parable (164) 


note in the rich fool’s speech (18) the con- 
stant recurrence of ‘I’ and ‘ my,’ indi- 
cating an overmastering sense of private. 


property. 


22-24. Against Anxiety about Material 


Prospects: see on Mt 6*5,—Here~ Luke 
returns to Q. Seek the Kingdom of God 
and its interests, and you can trust to 
being provided for in respect of the 
necessary things. It should be of course 
remembered that our Lord’s assurance 


concerns only such necessary things (cf. _ 
1 Tim 6, and the Psalmist’s experience, 


4 


set) 
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Ps 37 8), The memorable sentence (°*) 
is in Luke only. Christ was acting like 
the prophets of old who, when their 
world would not listen to them, turned to 
the faithful remnant. So Christ turns 'to 


His ‘little flock.’ They are the true 
Israel. They have ultimately nothing to 
fear. 


35-40. Of Watchfulness: see on Mt 
251-13, 24 43-51__Of this and the following 
sections exactly how much stood in Q we 
cannot feel sure. The beautiful point 
in 87 is peculiar to Luke (cf. Jn 13% ff.). 
We should ‘contrast the saying in 177°, 
What we are to say is one thing: what the 
Lord will do is another. 

41-48. The Stewardship: see on Mt 
24 43-51__Pecuhar to Luke is Peter's 
enquiry, to which our Lord replies by 
implication in the affirmative. Luke, we 
observe, constantly presents our Lord’s 
discourse as arising out of questions— 
seldom, however, directly answered. The 
stewardship in the household (which 
existing officers of Israel had abused) is 
now to be handed over to the Twelve, 
with Peter at their head (though not 
without a solemn warning): cf. Mt 1079, 
1818; Jn20%; Mki12°%. The discrimi- 
nation’ to be exercised in God’s judgement 
(47-48) is also peculiar to Luke. 

49-50. The Fire and the ay —For 
the fire cf. 3 1% 17; Ps 78 4; Mal 47; and 
for the baptism Mk ro 38, The baptism 
‘Christ expects is no doubt the Passion 
and Cross: only this could really set Him 
free; but the baptism can be shared by 
those who do not actually suffer martyr- 
dom in the restricted sense. 

It is important to bear in mind how 
straitened our Lord must have felt all 
the years of His ministry by the restric- 
tion of His mission: cf. Mt 15 %4; Jn 12 24. 

51-53. Not Peace, but a Sword : see on 
Mt To 34-36 

54-59. Interpreting the Time --Mt Og 
are probably notin the true text, and Luke 
alone gives us this impressive warning. 
His contemporaries can read the weather 
signs, but not the signs of the Kingdom 
coming with penetrating judgement and 
glorious privilege. And why, He asks, do 
you not exercise in the most’ important 
direction your natural faculty of judge- 
ment? When you are threatened with 


_ legal penalties you act with all speed to 
exempt.yourselves from them before it is — 
Why do you not show the same > 


too late. 
expedition in exempting yourselves from 
the coming judgement of God ? (cf. in a 
different context Mt 5 bei We ‘should 
note that our Lord accuses ‘ the multitude’ 


‘of hypocrisy (°°) in failing to exercise a 
i ’ 226 r 


right judgement in His case, because it 

was a wilful failure. They might have 
had their eyes open. Their failure came 
because they lived in the external world 
of eh Ise vessel not in the world of spiri- 


hypocrisy: see above, p. 2254. 

XIII. 1-5. The Galileans and the 
Tower.—Peculiar to Luke and continuous 
with the last passage. Pilate behaved 
with sudden savagery from time to time. 
It was for this reason he was finally dis- 
graced. Some such act in connexion with 
some group of Galileans who had come to 
offer sacrifice at the Temple had occurred. 
And a tower had fallen and crushed 
eighteen persons. ‘ Judgements,’ people 
said. To this our Lord does not demur. 
But not on these particular groups. They 
were no worse than others. He antici- 
pates a universal judgement, and a fall, 
not of one tower, but of Jerusalem alto- 
gether—a judgement not on a few but on 
all, and a judgement from which there is 
only one way of escape. This saying 
must, we should judge, have been spoken 
in Jerusalem and nowhere else. 

6-9. The Parable of the Fig Tree.—Still 
continuous with what immediately pre- 
cedes, and peculiar to Luke. Thereis still 
time for nationalrepentance. The fig tree 
in the vineyard of God, which bore no 
fruit (which is Israel or perhaps specially 
Jerusalem), is still being dunged in hope 
by the vine-dresser (which is Christ). But 
if there is no change of mind among those 
who are refusing His message, their doom 
is‘certain. Itissurely perverse to suppose 
that this parable is the only basis in history 
for the miracle of Mk 11 1214.20.25. For, 
first, there is no passage in Mark which 
bears more evident traces of coming from 
a precise eye-witness; and, secondly, the 
point is different in the parable and the 
miracle. The parable (spoken at an 
earlier visit to Jerusalem) shows the gate 
still open. The -miracle, though no ap- 
plication is given to it, shows it shut. 
It is a miracle of pure judgement upon 
fruitless professions. 

7. these three years. Luke gives no 
indication of the length of our Lord’s 
ministry. But if these words come from 
a late moment in the ministry, they are 
not unnaturally interpreted as giant 
it in a vague phrase. 

10-17. The Infirm Woman Healed.—In _ 
Luke alone, though it has great similarity 
with other Sabbath miracles. The special — 
point of interest in it is that our Lord is © 
here presented to us (!*) as looking out on 


‘the physical diseases of the world and 


seeing there the work of an alien will, a will | 3 


: 


without any suggestion of quotation. 


; 
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of mighty power hostile to His Father and 
Himself— Satan hath bound her’: cf. 
“An enemy hath done this.’ This sug- 
gests that the Church should never be in 
an attitude of mere resignation to human 
misery, but always in active hostility to it. 
If that were really so, then the Church’s 
work, like our Lord’s, would put its ad- 
versaries to shame and redound to the 
glory of God (7). 

18-21. The Mustard Seed and the 
Leaven : see on Mk 4 3032; Mt 13 31-33, 

22-30. Are only a Few to be Saved ? see 
on Mt 7 3%. 22-23 and 25 10 —Qur Lord Him- 
self observes that only a few are in fact 
entering the natrow lane by the strait 
gate. But here seemingly the question 
which is asked Him—akin to the question 


which presents itself to the mind of the - 


seer in 2 Esd 3, and that which is being 
asked all the world over to-day—is the 
general question, Is salvation only the 
privilege of a few? To which He refuses 
any answer. For instance, He does not 
foreclose St. Paul’s optimistic hope that 
“all Israel shall be saved.’ He only says 
in effect: ‘See at any rate that thou art 
in the way: and it is a difficult enterprise: 
mere familiarity with me will not secure 
it for you; nor will it be availing to plead 
your descent from Abraham or the priority 
of Israel’s privilege.’ 

31-35. The Danger from Herod.—Only 
in Luke. This incident must of course 
have occurred either in Galilee after John’s 
execution, or in Perea at the point in- 
dicated in Jn 10 9*49, Our Lord did in 
fact disappear from Galilee to avoid 
Herod’s designs and continue His mission. 
But this explains why He can entertain no 
real fear of any designs of his. This leads 


_ to the lament over Jerusalem (see on Mt 


23 37°39), which, it has constantly been 
noticed, as uttered by our Lord, involves 
several visits of our Lord to the capital. 


To avoid this conclusion some critics |. 
| is irony here in our Lord’s words, 
| assumes that the object of the host is te 
| give and not to get. 
| choose. to entertain those who cannot 
| possibly make any return for your hos- 


point to Mt 23 *” where these words follow 
the passage %436, which (in a different 
connexion) in St. Luke (11 4%) but not in 
Matthew are seemingly ascribed by our 
Lord to some recognized scripture... This 


may be right, though we cannot identify | pi 
| There is to-day not a little so-called 


_ the scripture. But Matthew ascribes the 
whole to Christ, including the lament, 


And Luke ascribes the lament, which he 
gives in a different connexion, to Christ 
Himself. It is very precarious then to sug- 
_ gest that Matthew is right inconnecting the 
_ two passages, but Luke is right in ascribing 
the former to an unknown scripture; and 


we should be right in maintaining, against 


— / 


them both, that the lament contains the | 


words, not of Christ but of a former 
prophet. This is the more arbitrary as 
St. Luke records another similar lament 
of our Lord’s over Jerusalem in 19 41-44, 
and gives here a most natural connexion 
for the first. Also 3® (cf. Mt 23 %) seems 
obviously to belong to-Christ speaking in 
His own person. 

32. that fox. - Jesus discerned the hand 
of Herod behind this attempt to frighten 
Him out of his territory. 

35. There is properly no desolate .in 
the text. But there can be no mistake 
about the general meaning. Asintroduced 
here by Luke the latter part of the verse 
reads like a prophecy of 19%. In St. 
Matthew, however, it occurs after the 
triumphal entry (see on Mt 23 39), 

XIV. 1-6. The Cure of the Man with 
the Dropsy.—This is one of numerous 
cases in which our Lord accepts entertain- 
ment in a Pharisee’s house and enters into 
controversy. In this case He perceived 
that He had been brought in with a 
malevolent design. Thus He did not 
wait to be attacked, but challenged them 
on the old subject of healing on the 
Sabbath, and reduced them to silence, 


| We observe that our Lord ‘ took ’—better 
| ‘took hold of ’—the man in order to 


heal him. 

7-11. On the Behaviour of Guests.— 
There is certainly humour in our Lord’s 
words. What He says is based on Pr 
25°f. The point is that if their object 
is to have honour paid to them, the right 
way is the way of humility. The final 
proverb (cf. Pr18 12, 2978) appears to 
have been often on our Lord’s lips (cf. 
18 14 and Mt 23 14). Our Lord chose two 
qualities to exalt into the highest place 
of estimation in His Church—universal 
charity and humility. Whether any in- ” 
stitution or individual is really Christian 


| can best be judged by this double standard. 


12-14. On Invitation to a Feast.—There 
He 


Then, He says, 


pitality. Then God will recompense you. 


charitable work the motive of which is 
at least very mixed, and it ‘gets its re-- 
ward’ (see Mt 6% 5 16), but not ~from 
God. There is a Rabbinic saying quoted: | 
‘Let thy house be opened wide, and let 
the needy be thy, household.’ ar 
_ 13. the maimed: a medical word 
peculiar to Luke in the New Testament. 
15-24. The Great Supper.—All the first _ 


four paragraphs of this chapter appear 
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to be referring to the same entertainment. 
One of the guests made a pious remark 
on the blessedness of the Messianic 
banquet, obviously implying that he 
was sure to be there. Our Lord feels 
Himself to be in false atmosphere. He 
replies with a parable illustrating the 
evasion of the divine invitation by wealthy 
people on various excuses. So their places 
are taken, even under compulsion; by the 
miserable at the command of the indignant 
master of the.feast. The object of the 
compulsion is that there should be no 
room left for those first invited. The 
words compel them to come in were 
lamentably misapplied, and with lament- 
able results, when St. Augustine found in 
them the justification for imperial pressure 
to compel heretics to unite themselves 
‘to the Church. 

19. I go: better ‘ I am starting.’ 

21 refers only to the poor of the city 
(2 the lost sheep of the house of Israel). 

23 passes out into the country (? the 
Gentiles). 

24. Our Lord appears to identify Him- 
self with the master of the feast. 

25-35. The Demand for Absolute Re- 
nunciation.—This is a tremendous para- 
graph. Our Lord is followed on His way 
by multitudes attracted we may suppose 
partly by His miracles, partly by curiosity, 
partly because He took the side of the 
poor, partly by a half-hearted desire to 
be disciples of such a teacher; and He 
turns and addresses to them the sternest, 

, the most repellent claim—the claim for 
absolute renunciation of all natural ties 
and every kind of self-interest as the first 
condition of discipleship. It should’ be 
remembered that when our Lord speaks of 
‘hating’ and ‘loving,’ it is of the will 
directed towards action that He is think- 
ing, not of the feeling or emotion: cf. 16 }%. 

27. The ignominious but familiar figure 
of the unhappy provincial whom the 
Roman Empire had found dangerous and 
condemned to be crucified, and who is on 
his way to his death of agony, bearing 

rc the instrument of his own punishment, 
bs, is the figure which Jesus chooses to 
represent the condition of discipleship. 
So far (#527) Luke is drawing on Q. Then 

he introduces from his own collection of 
our Lord’s sayings a vivid picture of the 
necessity for thinking well before em- 
barking on so tremendous an enterprise, 
and reiterates the claim for absolute 
renunciation (283*), He adds to this 

__ words which must have stood in Q, and 
_ which Matthew reports in a different 
_ context, justifying this tremendous claim 
_ by the metaphor of salt; which means 


} 


i { 


that our Lord’s new community is to act 
as a preservative in the world, sharply 
distinctive and different from the world 
about it; and half-hearted service is as 
worthless as salt which has lost its savour 
(34 352), Finally, He challenges attention 
in a phrase He seems constantly to have 
used (3%). On all this see above on 9 *, 
and below, pp. 288b-289a. 

XV. 1-32. The Parables of the Lost 
Sheep, the Lost Coin, the Lost Son.—For 
the first see on Mt 18 1214: cf. Jn 107, 
Here the tone changes. Those who had 
no reputation to lose were flocking to 
listen to Jesus, and the scornful attitude of 
the Pharisees towards’them led Him to 
explain the principles of His action and 
the method of the divine love. Again 
there is irony. The righteous persons 
who need no repentance are the self- 
satisfied Pharisees. But He has no use 
for the self-satisfied. The joy of God is 
in the recovery of the lost who know 
their own misery. There underlies all 
the three parables the assumption that 
such is truly the natural state of all men 
who have their eyes opened to the reality. 
But this implication is unexpressed. On 
the surface it would appear that the 
ninety-nine sheep in the proper pasture, 
the coins in the purse, the elder son in the 
father’s house, are the normal persons: and 
they are called to recognize by familiar 
examples that God is acting in conformity 
with ordinary human feelings when He 
sets His heart on the one that is lost and 
welcomes its recovery as His supreme joy. 

It should be noticed (1) that throughout 
these parables our Lord is thinking of 
“the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’ to 
whom alone He is ‘sent,’ rather than of 
the heathen world. Thus the prodigal 
son would have its primary application to 
the publicans, broken men who had hired 
themselves out to the heathen masters to 
get a livelihood; (2) that the phrases 
‘in heaven,’ ‘in the presence of the 
angels,’ ‘ heaven’ (7 1018) are synonyms 
for God, according to the contemporary 
Jewish instinct of reverence. 

Theologians have found a difficulty in 
the fact that in the last parable God, in 
the person of the father of the prodigal 
son, is represented as wanting no act of 
atonement from the returning prodigal— 


nothing but the self-abasement of the % 


return. And critics of theology have 


made much use of the supposed difficulty. — 


And assuredly any theory of the Atone- — 
ment which leads us to imagine that thore 

is in the heart of God any other require- | 
ment of the individual sinner than that of © 


| penitence _and self-humiliating return— _ 
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any reluctance to meet penitence with 
plenary absolution—is very much in the 
wrong. (But the Great Atonement will be 
made on behalf of Israel corporately—the 
true Israel which has welcomed the grace 
of God.) What alienates from God is 
self-satisfaction, which leads us to imagine 
that there is nothing so very wrong with 
us, and to treat with contumely the dis- 
reputable sinner. How deeply the early 
Christian Church felt the meaning of these 
parables may be judged by the abundance 
of representations of the Good Shepherd. 

16. An apposite Jewish parable is 
quoted by Edersheim: ‘ When Israel is 
reduced to the carob tree, then they be- 
come repentant’ (see RVm). 

31. There is a beautiful tenderness 
here towards the strict observers of the 
Law (cf. F. W. Robertson’s sermon on 
“The Prodigal’s Brother ’). 

XVI. 1-12. The Unjust Steward.—There 
are difficulties in the details of this parable, 
because we do not know the economic 
habits of Palestine sufficiently to under- 
stand the relation of the steward to the 
proprietor. But these difficulties are un- 
important. Its main lesson is plain. It 
is not too much to say that the popular 
difficulties among us about it have been 
due to two stupid mistakes—that ‘ the 
lord’ who ‘commended the unjust 
steward ’ was the Lord Jesus or God, and 
that ‘make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness’ is an en- 
couragement to adopt the ways of the 
money-grubbing world. The RV_ has 
removed the -occasion of these childish 
mistakes; but unfortunately the RV has 
not passed into current speech. 

The parable is spoken to ‘ the disciples.’ 
We shall not do wrong if we think chiefly 
of the Twelve and remember that Judas, 
who loved money, was among them. In 
10 our Lord intimates that some ‘ unfaith- 


_ fulness’ in respect of money was observ- 


left him before the blow falls. 


able in the company—that is, some desire 
to cling to it, corporately at least. They 
were as monks vowed to .poverty in- 
dividually, but still.capable of corporate 
greed. So our Lord tells them the story 
of the steward reported to his master for 
wasting his property, who thereby loses 
his position, but has a moment of time 
So he 
“uses this moment with cleverness and 
‘decision. Probably at some sacrifice of 
his own perquisites, as well as his master’s 


interests, on the instant he secures his 
future position by gaining the goodwill 


a 


r 


a 


of the tenants. So the master when he 
finds it out declares that he was a clever 


ie 
ae 


- rogue. And our Lord says, ‘Why leave this _ 


‘, a a , x 


cleverness to rogues? Let the children 
of light imitate, not the worldliness, but 
the cleverness of the children of darkness. 
You too have your momentary hold on 
things of this world—its money, for 
example, which is the common instrument 
of unrighteousness. Convert it, then, 
swiftly and unhesitatingly to your own 
purposes—the purpose of your world— 
the eternal world. Give it away at once 
in such manner as to secure yourselves 
friends in that eternal world, which abides 
when all that belongs to this world has 
passed “‘ like a dream when one awaketh.’’’ 

10-11. Remember that your unfaithful- 
ness to the trust committed to you in such 
small things is a sign that you will be 
equally unfaithful in the higher things. 
It will bar your promotion to higher 
service. 

12. Money is a worthless thing, and 
belongs to a world alien to yours. But 
if you misuse what you have of it,-you 
show that you are not to be trusted with 
the higher stewardship. Then in con- 
clusion Luke»incorporates from Q the 
peremptory requirement that the disciple 
of Jesus should have only one Master—he 
cannot serve money and God at the same 
time (see on Mt 674), There was a Rab- 
binic saying, ‘The rich help the poor in 
in this world, but the poor help the rich 
the world to come.’ 

14-18. Three Short Sayings from Q: 
see on Mt 112; Mt 5%, 5%, and 19 9.— 
(Plainly in the whole of this chapter Luke 
is bringing together teachings of Jesus on 
his favourite topic of the love of money; 
but the two latter sayings are quite irre- 
levant to this topic, and Luke seems to 
insert them here because he will not leave 
them out and has no special place for 
them.) 


The Pharisees, like ‘ men of the world’ . 
everywhere, having heard the Lord’s 


admonition of His own disciples, mocked 


‘with customary cynicism at the very idea 


that human beings can rise to indifference 
to money (#4). And our Lord warns them 
that the world’s opinion does not matter 
—only God’s estimate of values—which is 
very different (15). Then He warns them 
further that their world, which they think 
so secure, and in which they hold so high 
a place, is passing away very rapidly. 
The law and the prophets {which are their 
final court of appeal) have passed away 
in a sense with the Baptist. The good 
news of the Kingdom has gone forth, anda 


crowd of rough outsiders is gaining access 
Their day of suprem- — 


to it with violence. é : 
acy has passed (!*), Then there is ap- 
pended a modification of this radical 
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estimate of the situation. The Law was 
divine even in its minutest prescription 
(see on Mt 53%), There is nothing in it 
which shall not receive realization in the 
new Kingdom, only it will be a realiza- 
tion which will leave them outside (3%). 
Matthew’s interpretation of this saying is 
different: see on Mt 11 

Then, without ~connexion with what 
precedes, St. Luke introduces ourLord’s 
simple and unconditional affirmation of the 
law of indissoluble marriage, as to which 
see 1 Cor 7“; Mk 101212; Mt 5 32, 19 %. 

19-31. Dives and Lazarus.—The point 
of this parable is that it says nothing about 
moral considerations. It simply presents 
a picture of a rich man in his luxury and 
a pauper in his misery asking for crumbs. 
Then the scene shifts into the other world, 
where their relative positions are abso- 
lutely changed; and the ingrained habits 
found in the rich man, now inignominy and 
torment, which lead him to take it for 
granted that Lazarus will still be at his 
service (27) and that the importance of 
warning his five brothers will be obvious 
(27-8), are shown to have no relation to 
eternal moral realities. No more ap- 
palling comment on the principle as- 
serted just above (15) could have been 
imagined—no more startling disclosure 
made of the worthlessness of the estimates 
of value ‘in good society.’ Everyone 
should read Dr. Pusey’s sermon preached 
to a fashionable congregation in London 
on ‘ Why did Dives lose his soul ?’ (Selected 
Occasional Sermons). But it cannot be 
said too often that the point of this 
parable is not to reveal to us the moral 
grounds on which the two individuals 
described were treated as they were, but 
simply to terrify those who live by the 
world’s estimate of the relative importance 
of different individuals with the spectacle 
of its utter worthlessness and the assurance 
of its complete reversal. Our Lord is 
giving no fresh teaching,about conditions 
in the other world. He simply assumes 
that the Jews are right in believing that 
there are abodes of joy and of misery for 
souls beyond death: and that which He 
is picturing is Hades or the intermediate 
state, in which both Dives and Lazarus 
find themselves, which is not to be identi- 
fied with the ultimate world after the 
“Day of the Lord’ and the Resurrection. 
It is the world in which our Lord’s activity 
in spirit after His death is represented to 
us in the unique passage of 1 P 3 18-4 6, 

XVII. 10. Sayings concerning ‘ Scan- 
dals,’ Forgiveness, Faith and Service.—St. 
Luke here seems to combine sayings from 
Q and Mark with matter from his own 


| hard man. 


230° 


collection. There is no obvious connexion 
between the four subjects. 

1-2. See on Mt 18 &?; Mkg #%. 

3-4. See on Mt 18 22-22, Here we have 
an indication that the Christian’s abstin- 
ence from ‘ judgement’ of his brother is 
not to be unconditional: cf. 107%, But 
forgiveness is always to be prompt, as 
often as repentance and confession is forth- 
coming. 

5, 6. See on Mt 17 9; Mk 11%, Luke 
distinguishes the ‘ sycamine ’=mulberry 
tree from the ‘ sycamore’ (19 *). 

7-10. Only Luke. He describes the 
conduct of the average master—a fairly 
A nobler kind of master is 
described in 12 37, and one more like Jesus 
Himself. But God often seems to us in 
His dealings with us hard. and incon- 
siderate (cf. 19 *4+ 2), and we are to serve 
none the less to the uttermost point of 
His demand, and when we have done so 
entertain no high thoughts of ourselves. 
We have simply done our duty. ‘ Miser 
est,’ says Bengel, ‘ quem Dominus servum 
inutilem appellat (Mt 25 ®°); beatus qui 
se ipsum.’ 

The Anglican article takes this text as 
condemning the idea of ‘ works of super- 
erogation’ (see above on ro *%), i.e, the 
idea that merit can be acquired and stored 
up, for our own benefit and that of the 
whole Church, by any actions or choices 
which transcend the positive command of 
God laid upon us. This idea it would be 
out of place to discuss here. But our Lord 
is not thinking of any such actions or 
choices. He is thinking of a situation 
where God’s ‘commands,’ i.e. positive 
requirements, seem grievous and incon- 
siderate, i.e. when there is no alternative 
between absolute and unflinching obedi- 
ence and positive disobedience, And the 
text therefore does not seem to apply 
directly to the question of the possibility 
of storing up merit by doing more than is 
required of us. But it may be noted that 
the idea of merit which could be shared 
had its origin in the Christian Church 
specially in connexion with the martyrs, 
and in their case there was no opportunity 
for any action going beyond what was 
required of them—no alternative between 
glorious martyrdom and the ignominy 
of apostasy. 

11-19. The Ten Lepers.—Luke only, 
The scene of this miracle is remote from 
Jerusalem or from Perza, on the border 
between Galilee and Samaria. Jesus tests 


| their faith by bidding them go and present ~ 
themselves as men who have been cured | 
| while the disease was still upon them (cf. — 
They all have faith © 


514 and parallels). 
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to go, and all are cleansed; but the 
nine, Jews, take it as amatter of course: 
only one, and he a ‘stranger,’ or better 
“ foreigner,’ has the responsive love which 
prompts to express gratitude. St. Luke 
loves to record all the instances of Christ’s 
commendation of Samaritans. 

20, 21. the kingdom . . . cometh not 
with observation. Luke only. Here the 
meaning of two words must be examined: 
(1) The word for observation, or the corre- 
sponding verb, describes careful observa- 
tion or scvupulous observance. Thus our 
Lord, who as usual gives no direct answer 
to the question of the Pharisees, bids them 
remember that when the Day comes it 
will require no narrow observation to 
detect it, and that no one need be attended 
to who would call attention to it as to 
something which might be overlooked. 
This would naturally lead on to some such 
announcement as we find. in 74 and else- 
where of something portentous and un- 
mistakable, which none could fail to see. 
But the final clause suggests something 
quite different from such an apocalyptic 
disclosure. What then. (2) is the meaning 
of entos humén? The words naturally 
mean ‘within you,’ but can mean (as RVm) 
“among you’ or‘ within your borders’ (see 
Vocab.). It is quite intelligible that our 
Lord should have impressed upon them (as 
upon Nicodemus, when He told him that it 
required anew spiritual vision even to see 
the Kingdom of God) the truth that the 
Kingdom of God has its roots in the heart, 
in the converted will. But it is hardly 
conceivable that he should have told the 
Pharisees that the Kingdom was in fact 
in their (quite unconverted) hearts. And 
we should accordingly prefer the other 
meaning—lIt is among you as I am among 
you, and this little band which follows Me. 
But you have not eyes to see it (cf. rr 79; 
Jn 126), Jesus then, giving no’ answer 
to this question of when it will-appear, 

directs their thoughts to the spiritual 
nature of the Kingdom of God, which is 
to be discovered by no minute examina- 
tion of external things, but which, if they 


had ears to hear and eyes to see, they 


might discover among them even now. 
22-37. A Day of the Son of Man.—St. 
Luke gives us in two divisions—here 
and in 21 *86—-what is combined ’in Mt 24. 
This probably means that Luke found an 
- apocalyptic discourse of our Lord in Q, 
circumstances of which were clearly in- 
dicated, in Mk 13, and he gives them both 
11 in the final form of his Gospel. 
we study this—the earlier—discourse 


in escaping (15). 


_ which he gives us here, and another, the 


we perceive that there are different “days: | 
Ln ohn ie ; R ry | 4 931 


of the Son of man’ which appear to be 
referred to—the final ‘ parousia.’ (#4), the 
judgement on some particular city or 
place (presumably Jerusalem) from which 
escape is possible, like Lot’s escape from 
Sodom (2632 and 8’), and some selective 
judgements on individuals—one taken and 
another left (3°85), We notice the phrase 
(2?) “one of the days of the Son of man’ 
as implying that. He will have many 
‘comings’ or days of judgement on in- 
dividuals, on whole cities, and finally on 
the whole world. This general impression 
is confirmed as we read all the apocalyptic: 
matter contained in all the Synoptic 
Gospels, and we cannot resist the further 
impression of confusion in the minds of 
those who heard and reported our Lord’s 
words. But we see clearly enough that 
there are in fact—plain to anyone who 
believes in God— ‘ days of judgement ’ on 
individuals and ‘days of judgement’ on 
nations, and we are bound to’ expect the 
final day when God shall come imto His 
own in His whole creation; and if we 
believe that the Father has ‘ committed 
all judgement to the Son,’ we shall recog- 
nize each of these days of judgement as 
‘days of the Son of man.’ This will 


_ enable us to understand the passage before 


us. It, and Mk 13, should be studied in 
separation, before the ‘ conflation’ of the 
two in Mt 24. 

22. He prepares the disciples to expect 
their severest trial of faith (cf. 18 §) in 
periods (‘the days will come’: ef. 5%, 


21 8, etc.) when God seems to: do nothing,. 


and wickedness appears to flaunt itself 
unashamed and successful (cf. Ps. 73). In 
such periods they are not to follow false 
lights. When finally God takes action. 
there will be no possibility of mistake 
about it (24). But before the triumph of 
the Christ must come His humiliation (?). 
The coming of God in judgement will, as 
of old, find the world unprepared (7%), 
The wise man, when he receives warning 
of the act of God, will lose not a moment 
But all these: verses 
(26-82) must clearly refer not to the final 
cosmic judgement, but to a particular 
judgement: on some nation or city— — 
primarily to Jerusalem. On the’ other 


‘hand,.the next verses suggest judgements 


on individuals. There can be no security 
for the individual against divine judge- 
ments. God’s unerring stroke can sever 
one from another, however closely as~ 
sociated. (34 95), And is it asked when 
these judgements are to be expected, the 
answer is that whenever the individual or 


‘nation or world at large is ripe for judge- 


ment, then, as unerringly as vultures: 


a 
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gather to the carcase, so unerringly will 
foregather the ministers of God’s wrath. 

XVIII. 1-8. Importunity in Prayer.— 
Luke only. Another of those strange 
parables (cf. 1158 and ‘19 *4-43) teaching 
us that if God seems inattentive or hard, 
we are to accept it as if. He were so, and 
act accordingly. The trial of faith will be 
such that one cannet but wonder whether 
it. can hold out at all. Nevertheless, 
finally God will act and vindicate His 
people. 

7. longsuffering is often used to express 
the attitude of God—watching triumphant 
evil and yet not acting, either till the 
occasion is ripe, or to give the offender 
time) | tosrepent> (jer. 15 18; Romi2 4,9 72; 
1 Bis: 29512) P3918, Wisd 15/25 Eccluss5 4). 
over them, or ‘ in their case.’ 

9-14. The Pharisee and the Publican.— 
Luke only. The judgement on religious 
self-satisfaction. 

ir and 13. Notice ‘standing’ as the 
normal attitude of prayer. The Temple, 
we observe, was used for private prayer. 
To fast on Mondays and Thursdays was 
a mark of advanced Pharisaism. 

14. This is not a specially Pauline use 
of ‘justified,’ but its normal use—see 
Vocab, Of the two men, one by the side 
of the other, it is the publican, not the 
Pharisee, who goes home with the divine 
approval upon him. 

15-17. The Children Brought to Jesus.— 
Here follows a fourth ‘ Markan insertion ’ 
(see. zon! (Mileero4 225): 
notice of our Lord’s indignation with the 
disciples, i.e. the Twelve, and (strangely) 
_ the blessing of the children. 

18-27. The Rich Young Man : A Counsel 
of Perfection: see on Mk 10 1727; Mt 
Ig 16-26 __One can imagine the satisfaction 
with which Luke would have incorporated 
this incident. On the difficulty of the 
opening question and answer see above 
_ on Mt and Mk. | } 

28-30. The Reward of Complete Re- 
nunciation : see on Mk ro 7831._Luke in 
_ substituting ‘for the kingdom of God’s 
sake’ for Mark’s ‘for my sake and the 
Gospel’ is perhaps nearer to the original 
words. Luke alone, we notice, adds 
‘wife’ to the things renounced. 

31-34. The Passion again Foretold : see 
on Mk ro %2-45,_Luke adds that all that 
would happen would be in accordance 
with the Scriptures, but omits (strangely) 
the accurate forecast that Jesus would be 


Luke omits the 


35-43- The Blind Man near Jericho: 
see on Mk 10 4-§2,—St. Mark’s narrative 
is much more vivid. Luke substitutes 
‘as he drew nigh unto ’ for Mark’s ‘ as he 
went out from’ (see also 191). He had 
additional information about this visit. 

XIX. 1-10, Zaccheus.—Luke only. 
The narrative is full of life. 

2. He was a high officer in the Roman 
customs department. The Jews called 
him a‘ sinner,’ which is said to imply that 
he was a ‘fallen’ Jew. But cf. Gal2?, 
which shows that a Pharisee could natur- 
ally so characterize a Gentile; ®, however, 
seems to imply that Zaccheus was a Jew. 

8. Not ‘I have been in the habit of 
giving,’ but ‘I promise now to give half 
of my possessions to the poor, and out of 
the other half to make fourfold restitution 
of all wrongful exactions of the past (be- 
sides, no doubt, never repeating them).’ 
There would not perhaps have been much 
of his fortune left. But Christ gives him 
His full blessing without total renuncia- 
tion of property on his part. 

11-28. The Parable of the Pounds: 
see on Mt25 1480, the parable of the 
Talents.—So it must have stood in Q. 
The second motive ascribed to our Lord 
by St. Luke in speaking it to His 
disciples—‘ because they supposed,’ etc. 
(#4)—would suit equally either form of 
the parable; and both forms carry the 
same lesson of the need of courage for. 
the full use of opportunities during the 
Lord’s ‘absence,’ though some details 
are different. But in St. Luke’s version 
a quite different theme is introduced— 
the story of the nobleman who went away 
to receive a kingdom, and when he re- 
turned had need to punish his rebellious 
subjects, (This story recalls the history 
of Archelausin 4B.c.) It does not appear 
to have been our Lord’s custom to intro- 
duce two themes into one parable; here, 
then (and in Mt 221), we seem to have 
a conflation of two originally distinct 
parables. Probably St. Luke so received 
it. And when he ascribes to our Lord a 
double motive for speaking it when He 
did, ‘because he was nigh,’ etc., and 
“because they supposed,’ etc., in the 


second phrase he would be thinking of 


what belongs equally to both the parables, 
but in the first to what belongs to an 
originally independent parable of the 
Rebellious. Subjects. For the promised 


‘Son of David was approaching His capital 


first ‘delivered’ to the Jews. Also he | only to be repudiated, and would go far _ 
CIN omits the subsequent question of James | away to receive His Kingdom, and return _ 
___ and John, perhaps as’ discreditable to the | with the terrors of inevitable judgement. _ f 
_ Apostles; but (84) he notes the profound 29-44. The Entry into Jerusalem asa _ 
com _ mental blindness of all the Apostles. King: see on Mk1i1111._There are E) 
m } 4 ’ : es oe nn re fe 
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| differences of detail in Luke—he omits 
some ‘ speaking details ’ in the earlier part 
of Mark’s account, and adds points to the 
latter part—the specific mention of the 
King (8%), the uninterpretable phrase 
“ peace in heaven ’ (contrast 2 44), and the 
refusal of Jesus to rebuke His disciples. 
The phrase in %7 ‘even at the descent’ 
reminds us that Luke had visited what is 
perhaps the most impressive scene in the 
world. Then he adds to Mark’s account 
the Great Lamentation—on which see 
below on 21°. The imaginative descrip- 
tions of a siege in Is 29 8, Ezek 4 2, 26 8, 
Ps 137° are almost verbally identical 
with our Lord’s: they are simply the 
normal features of ancient sieges. 

45-48. The Cleansing of the Temple: 
see on Mk rr 15-18._—[_uke here passes very 
cursorily over Mark’s narrative till he 
comes to the Teaching inthe Temple. He 
represents the Cleansing as if it occurred 
immediately after the Triumphal Entry. 
He omits his detailed account of the 
Judgement of the Fig Tree. But this is 
not more strange than many other of his 
omissions from the same record. 

XX. 1-8. Christ’s Authority Questioned: 
secon (Milas 2527-33. 

9-19. The Wicked Husbandmen : 

pron, Mi 12 2-12, 

9. Note addition ‘for a long time’: 
cf. 19 #2 ‘a far country.’ 

18. Luke adds this, which is a sort of 
summary of Is 8 14-15; Dan 2 3435, 45, 

Ig. they feared the people. We should 
notice that from 184% onwards Luke 
mentions ‘ the people’ and their state of 
mind, as an important element in the 
situation, some sixteen times. This in- 
formation must have come to him from an 
independent source. 

20-26. The Tribute to Cassar: see on 
Mk 12 13-17, - eo 

27-40. Question of the Resurrection : 
see on Mk 12 18°27; Mt 22 23-83, 

35. We notice: that Luke represents 
our Lord as speaking of ‘ the resurrection’ 
as if it concerned the righteous only 
(cf. 14 14)... Butitis‘ the resurrection from 

the dead,’ not ‘the resurrection of the 
dead’ (cf. Phil 311). For the opposite 
use see Jn 57%. seh ake: 
- 37-38. The argument is in effect that 
the relation of the patriarchs to God is so 
_ personal-and close that it cannot but par- 
_take’of God’s own everlastingness, ‘ All 
live unto him ’: only to us do they die. _ 
41-44. Is the Christ to be the Son of 
David ? see on Mk 12 95-37; also see above, 


< Snes 


eh wae ictat Mgt) pha 


see 


_final Day of Judgement. 


ondemned : see on 


ts . 2 fea ni ; he Ad 


XXI. 1-4. The Widow’s Mite: see on 
Mk 1241-44, 

5-36. Prophecy of the Destruction. of 
the Temple : see on Mk 13 137; Mt 24 151, 
—-We have seen that Luke found in Q a 
discourse of our Lord’s on ‘ the day of the 
Lord,’ or ‘ the day,’ or_~-the days of the 
Son of man,’ which he reproduces in 17 29-87, 
and which Matthew also reproduces, but 
merging it in the prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple which he found in 
Mark, of which St. Luke gives us the 
equivalent in the passage now under con- 
sideration. . It is, however, very difficult 
to say whether Luke is here depending on , 
Mark or giving a report from some other 
source, and (if the latter) whether this 
section was already in his first draft, before 
he made acquaintance with Mark’s Gospel. 
Leaving these questions unsolved, we 
will here assume acquaintance with Mark, 
and concern ourselves especially with 
what is peculiar to Luke, noticing, how- 
ever, to start with, that, whereas Matthew 
enlarges the ‘ private’ question of the 
four disciples (Mk 13 4) as to when the 
destruction would occur and what signs 
would herald it, so as to include also a 
question about ‘the end of the world,’ 
Luke retains the Marcan question in its 
original simplicity.. We get then here our 
Lord’s distinct prophecy of the overthrow 
of the Temple (*’), followed by the ques- 
tions ‘when’ and ‘with what preceding 
signs’ (7), on which our Lord, giving no 
direct answer, proceeds to discourse on 
the duty of never being disquieted by the 
expectation of divine judgement, or the 
rumours and false claims which belong to 
such times of expectation, or the com- 
motions, human and physical, . which 
accompany them—for ‘the end is not 
immediately ’ (81). All this would refer 
equally to any period preceding some 
particular judgement, or the general and 
Also the. dis- 
ciples are not to be perturbed by persecu- 
tions: which await them from the Jews. 
These are to give them their opportunity 
for witness (!218).. They will be provided ee 
with the fitting ‘apologia’ in the courts; > 
but they must be prepared for hostility nt 
even in their own households and even for 


Seon, 


martyrdom. Evenso,‘notahairoftheir = 
head shall perish.’ ‘In their endurance 
they shall make their souls their. own{; 
(16-19). But they are to recognize Jeru- 
salem as already doomed (2°22: c&1Th = 
216), In all this Luke follows Mark’s 


course; but here he translatesDaniel’smys- 
terious language about ‘the abomination 
of desolation’ into a plain intimation that = 
Jerusalem is to be surrounded with foreign 


eM 
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—no doubt Roman—armies, and that the 
Christians are not to hestitate but to 
escape at once. The terrors of those days 
are then enlarged upon, ending in the 
slaughter or enslavement of the Jews and 
the total destruction of Jerusalem and 
its desolation through a series of ‘times 
of. the. Gentiles ’* (79-4; cf. Romrr *). 
Then follows a picture of the final “end 
of the world,’ or coming of the Son. of Man 
in judgement (7587). This is the back- 
ground provided for the particular judge- 
ment prophesied—here in our Lord’s 
discourse as in those of the ancient 
prophets (see below, p. 297a). Meanwhile, 
in the awful terror of these days of judge- 
ment on Jerusalem and on the world at 
large, the disciples are to exhibit a para- 
doxical spirit. Amidst the terror of men 
they are to exhibit the radiant counten- 
ances of those who see their day dawning 
(8). Then follows the parable of the Fig 
Tree (31), and the assurances that ‘ these 
things’ (the judgement on Jerusalem) shall 
come to pass before the present generation 
shall have passed away, and that our 
Lord’swords cannot fail of fulfilment (3°). 
Then follow warnings that ‘ the day ’ will 
find the world unprepared, and they will 
need to maintain constantly the attitude 
of detached watchers awaiting its arrival 
(34-38), 

No doubt our Lord did emphatically 
and distinctly predict, within the future 
experience of those already alive, the de- 
struction of the Temple. No doubt His 
prediction of the judgement of Jerusalem 
wasigiven in the more veiled form of Mark 
rather than the more explicit form of 
Luke. But we cannot think that it would 
have required any supernatural enlighten- 
ment to enable Luke, before the destruc- 
tion had actually occurred in-a.p. 70, to 
anticipate that it would come through the 
Roman armies besieging and destroying 
Jerusalem. Thus whenever actually Luke 
published his two volumes or rolls, this 
passage and the previous one (19 43-44) 
are not to be taken as proving that he 
could not have written them _ before 
A.D. 70. On the relation in our Lord’s 
teaching of the destruction of Jerusalem 
to the end of the world see below, p. 2974. 
We note that Luke omits our Lord’s 
reference to His own ignorance ‘of the 
day and the hour’ of the end, and there- 
fore the contrast between ‘these days’ 
and ‘ these things,’ which He foresaw with 
infallible certitude occurring within the 


present generation, and ‘that day,’ the 


date of which lay outside His ken, as 
He then was, and would always remain, 
outside the ken of His disciples. But he 


clearly interprets our Lord’s words so as 
to prepare the minds of his readers for 


‘times of the Gentiles’ covering a long ~ 


period. : 

37-38. Then follows a brief notice, 
corresponding to Mk 11 4+ 1%, as to the 
order of each day from the Triumphal 
Entry to the day of the Last Supper. 
Luke speaks of Jesus going with His 
disciples to pass the night on the Mount of 
Olives, and in 22 **40 he appears to fix 
Gethsemane—though it was low down 
on the steep slope—as ‘the place’; 
whereas Mark takes them to the top of 
the Mount and over to Bethany. 

The ‘ Ferrar’ group of MSS. here insert 
in Luke’s narrative (as having taken place 
presumably on the Thursday morning) the 
story we are familiar with in Jn 7 *-8 3 
of the woman taken in adultery. Cer- 
tainly it does not belong to that place, 
and it would be thoroughly in place in 
St. Luke. But most probably it was a 


‘fragment of tradition, probably true in 


fact, which was written down and for 
which different scribes tried more or less 
successfully to find a place somewhere in 
the Gospels. If it had really stood here 
in the original copies of St. Luke, there ir 
no sufficient reason why it should have 
been left out. 

MEL GE=<6. SSC} On wmalVEle mesa Oe 
Strictly speaking ‘ Passover’ preceded the 
‘ Feast of Unleavened Bread ’ (Nu 28 1*f.), 
but the terms had come to be used indis- 
criminately, as sometimes Josephus.’ 

3. The treachery of Judas was a prob- 
lem to the Christian conscience, and an 
opportunity for the enemy to blaspheme. 
Luke and John (13 * 2?) both regard him 
as possessed by Satan.. His offer appears 
to have induced the priests to act im- 
mediately before the feast began. 

4. Only Luke mentions the Temple 
guard and its officers (cf. 52; Ac 4 1, 5 24 26), 
It consisted of Levites. 

7-13. Preparation for the Passover: see 
on Mk. 14 #16; Mt 26 1719_Luke alone 
adds the names of the disciples sent. It is 
most probable that Jesus had already 
made arrangements with the friendly 
householder, who very probably was John 
Mark’s father, whose ‘ upper chamber’ 
became after the Resurrection the meeting- 
place of the Twelve (Ac 1 18), and whose 
house is further referred to, presumably 
after his death, in Ac 12 1%, This explains 
Mark’s presence at the capture of our 
Lord (Mk 14 552), and we may owe to 


him, watching from some place of con-— 


cealment, the account of what happened — 


in Gethsemane while the disciples were - 
asleep. The additional details which we 
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find in Luke, Mark himself may have 
given him. 

We will assume (see on Mt 26 }”) that 
John is right when he corrects Mark (and 
Matthew and Luke, as depending on him) 
as to the nature of the Last Supper. It 
was not the paschal meal proper, but a 
supper observed as a farewell supper with 
His disciples, probably because He thought 
it likely the Jewish authorities would 
attempt to arrest Him before the Passover 
Feast began on Friday evening. This is 
really implied in Mk14*%. Nor do the 
accounts of the supper suggest the cere- 
monial of the Passover meal, when it was 
necessary to supply four ‘ individual’ 
cups of wine for each participant, not a 
“common cup.’ The drinking of the one 
cup was a ceremony known to the Jews at 
the ‘ Kiddush’ or sanctification. (of the 
Sabbath), and may have been in use by 
our Lord among His disciples, as well as 
the blessing and breaking of the bread, at 
their common meals. The Last Supper 
was thus a farewell meal of fellowship with 


a paschal character, because it was com- | 


pulsorily celebrated in anticipation of the 
morrow—but was converted by our Lord 
into an anticipation of the sacrifice of 
Himself and of the feast upon that sacri- 
fice. When they had come to recognize 
Him as their true Passover (1 Cor 57), and 
to learn the true meaning of the Eucharist, 
it was quite natural that the exact nature 
of the Last Supper should have been mis- 
understood, and the misunderstanding was 
corrected by St. John. 

14-20. The -Last Supper.—In view of 
what has just been said the expression of 
deep desire (15) may naturally be inter- 
preted as a_cry of disappointment. He 
had hoped to observe that one more Pass- 
over: now He knows that He will only 
observe it there where the figure has 
passed into the full reality. Then pre- 
sumably the Lord and the disciples broke 
bread together and (17) there was ‘ handed’ 
to Him (according doubtless to arecognized 
custom) the common cup of which He 
partook (this is implied in the ‘ hence- 
forth’), and which He handed round to 
them. Notice that this was His last earthly 
supper (henceforth, never again): but of 
the Passover He had said He had hoped 


. to eat it, but was not to do so. 


Then follows, according to the RV as 
well as the AV, the institution of the 
Eucharist. Whatever be the case with 
regard to St. Luke, the received account 
of that institution is as certain historically 
as anything connected with our Lord. It 
was part of the ‘tradition’ received by 


St. Paul after his conversion at Damas- 
a Rebar 2 2685 
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cus and in his intercourse with Peter at 
Jerusalem, which he was bound to deliver 
to the churches of his foundation (1 Cor 
PEt che rs tt aT 2\ i and.it isi con~ 
firmed in the Petrine tradition as given 
by Mark and the Palestinian tradition as 
given by Matthew. Ifthatis not historical 
nothing is. The account in our text of St. 
Luke follows closely on St. Paul’s. But 
important Western MSS. leave out all the 
words in 19 after “ body ’ and the whole of 
#0; and, so read, the text presents an 
appearance of a Eucharist in which the 
delivery of the cup of wine preceded that 
of the bread, and the Lord’s description 
oi the bread stops at the word ‘ body,’ 
while no spiritual meaning is assigned to 
the cup. In view of St. Luke’s inevitable 
familiarity with St. Paul’s tradition and 
practice, and the general practice of the 
Church witnessed to by the tradition in 
Mark and Matthew, it is most improbable 
that Luke should have presented sucha 
maimed and misleading account. ~And of 
the MSS. which support the reading of 
RVm (the ‘shorter text’), some place 
19 after 16. The author of this commen. 
tary thinks that Canon Bate has reached 
the best solution (see J.T.S., July, 1927, 
p- 362), viz. that the original text of Luke 
ended with 1%. He gave no account of the 
institution of the Eucharist, any more than 
St. John did. We may conjecture that, 
writing at Rome, and intending his history 
of Christian origins for the reading of 
educated Romans, he thought it better to 
keep silence about the great sacrament, 
which could not be intelligible to them 


(the report of which became in fact the © 


occasion of gross scandals), and simply 
recorded the preceding love-feast. Ac- 
cepting this solution we shall refer our 
readers to the commentaries on 1 Cor- 
inthians, Mark, and Matthew for the 
meaning of the Eucharist. It will be ob- 
served that if Canon Bate’s suggestion is 
approved, Luke does not, as regards either 
the preliminary supper or the institution 
of the Eucharist, put the cup before the 
bread. In the first the eating is assumed: 
of the second nothing at allis said. Asto 
St. Paul’s language in 1 Cor 10 1* #1 see 
in loc., and the author’s Can We Then 
Believe? note 10, pp. 202-203. 
21-23. The Betrayal Foretold: see on 
Mk 14 1821, which St. Luke abbreviates. 
24-30. Which should be the Greatest.— 
A lamentable controversy renewed: see 
above, 94°: cf. Mt 20%; Mk1o0*. St. 
Luke introduces here what Mark and 
Matthew had put much earlier, and he 
puts the painful discussion immediately 
after the Institution, whereas 27 seems 
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to refer to the washing of the feet (Jn 
13 1%), which suits better with the begin- 
ning of the supper. Here and throughout 
the Passion Luke seems to be drawing 
upon his own collection. 

25. Benefactors.—The reference is to 
the title Euergetes bestowed on kings and 
occasionally on-governors. 

26. For the word chief cf. Ac 15 7% and 
Heb 13 7 1% 24, 

29. The word for ‘appoint’ is that 
used for ‘making a covenant.’ Dr. 
Westcott is probably right in translating 
these words ‘and I appoint unto you, 
inasmuch as my Father hath appointed 
to me a kingdom, to eat and drink at my 
table in my kingdom,’ etc. (cf. Mt 19 ”8). 
They were not only to share the Mes- 
sianic banquet, but to sit on the seats of 
the judges of the New Israel. For ‘ the 
twelve tribes’ cf. Jas1}. It should be 
noticed that these repeated ‘disputes could 
hardly have-occurred if Peter had been 
appointed to any such primacy among the 
Twelve as would have made him some- 
thing different in kind from the rest. 

31-34. Peter Warned: cf. Mk 14 27°}; 
Mt 26 3135 (for the request of Satan 
which God grants cf. Job 1 *12, 2 #®).—A 
very remarkable passage in which our Lord 
first addresses Peter as representative of 
all the Twelve (‘ you’ plural), and then 
addresses him individually, anticipating 


both his failure and his recovery. For 


the ‘sifting’ see Amg%*®. Judas would 
prove to be.‘ chaff’; but also a great deal 
in all the Apostles would have to go before 


_ the whole would be ‘ proof’ (see Jas r °). 


35-38. The Two Swords.—This passage 
must be interpreted as ironical. If our 
Lord had really intended the disciples, now 
to be deprived of His protection, to arm 
themselves in self-defence, two swords 
would have been no use. He must have 
known that Peter and another had armed 
themselves with swords, and, after’ re- 
minding them how Providence had sup- 
plied their needs in the past without any 


_ preparation on their part, He must have 


gone on ironically to suggest that now per- 
haps they had better equip and arm them- 
selves, and when’ He was told of the two 
swords, have said, ‘still ironically, ‘That 
isenough.’ When Peter began to use one 
of the two weapons, he was promptly re- 
buked. No misinterpretation of a text, 
which has powerfully influenced | the 
Church, has been more unwarranted than 


_ that which interprets the ‘ two swords,’ 

_ both assumed to be in the hands of Peter, 

___ as the ecclesiastical and the civil authority. 

_ We should note here our Lord’s definite 
- reference (8) to Is 53. i 


39-46. The Agony.—Luke’s informant 
apparently ‘thought that in going where 
they did (i.e. to Gethsemane, which he 
does not name) they were going to their 
usual place of retirement for the night. 
(21 97: cf., however, Jn 187). There is a 
discrepancy in detail here with Mark. 
Luke makes no use of Mark’s vivid narra- 
tive (see Mk 14 974? and Mt 26 3% 48) of the 
thrice-repeated prayer and the rebuke of 
the sleeping disciples, though *® may be 
taken from Mark; but according to both 
AV and RV he gives us the sweat of blood. 
Mark himself may have been a concealed 
eye-witness of the scene, and may be the 
source of the information, though in his 
Gospel he gave only the story as Peter 
used to relate it. The MS. evidence, how- 
ever, makes it doubtful (see RVm) whether 
43-44 Occurred in the original text. If not, 
they would represent a tradition very 
early incorporated in the text. Streeter, 
however, contends for their originality. 
It must be observed that where the 
Epistle to the Hebrews wishes to show 
that our Lord was ‘ in all points tempted 
like as we are,’ he points not to the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness, but to Gethsemane 
(47°, 5”). 

42. We cannot fail to see here and 
above (*°) the phraseology of the Lord’s 
Prayer, though in 11 2‘ Thy will be done ’ 
does not occur. It is possible (see 11 *) 
that the ‘ certain place,’ where the Lord’s 
Prayer was given to the disciples, was 
Gethsemane. 

44. The Greek word agony (only in 
Luke) does not mean physical suffering, 
but acute anxiety (see Vocab.). 

47-53. The Betrayal and Arrest: see 
on Mk 14 49°52; Mt 26 4756._TLuke does 
not record the kiss of Judas. But he 
records the Lord’s rebuke of the use of 
the sword and the healing of the wounded 
servant. He also alone describes the 
“high priests and captains of the temple 
and elders’ as present. There are con- 
siderable differences of detail in Mark, 
Luke, and John. Doubtless there was great 
confusion, and it was only moonlight. 

54-65. The Scene in the High Priest’s 
House and the Denial of Peter.— Mark and 
Matthew imply that the trial followed 
immediately and Peter’s denial took place 
then. Luke distinguishes two stages— 
a detention of Jesus in the court of the 
High Priest’s house, and a first mockery, 
of Jesus, blindfolded, by His captors; 


and he places Peter’s denial there. He : 
alone records Jesus turning to Peter and 
looking at him. This was followed (8) 


by the assembly and the trial ‘as soon as _ 


it was day.’ John explains further tha > , 
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it was not strictly the High Priest’s house, 
but. his all-important father-in-law’s 
(Annas), where this occurred, and that a 
preliminary examination took place there 
before Annas sent him on to Caiaphas. 

66-71. The Trial before the Sanhedrin : 
see on Mk 14 **8; Mt 26 5968 But Luke 
is independent. He relates neither the 
evidence offered of the intention of Jesus 
to destroy the Temple: nor any explicit 
acknowledgement on His part of Messiah- 
ship (such as the ‘I am’ of Mark), nor 
any actual condemnation of Him to death 
for blasphemy—only His declaration that 
henceforth He would be at God’s right 
hand, which is a reference to Ps 110, and 
so implies Messiahship, but without any 
mention of the Second Coming. Accord- 
ing to Luke, that was enough; but they 
took Him before Pilate on a_ totally 
different charge. 

XXIII. 1-12. Before Pilate for the First 
Time and before Herod.—Luke gives a 
very clearly defined account of the charge 
against Jesus made by the Sanhedrin 
before Pilate: (1) attempted sedition; 
(2) refusal of tribute; (3) rival claim to 
kingship (see RVm). The charges were 
quite contrary to the facts, and Pilate 
did not believe them; according to 
Luke, he makes an explicit declaration 
of ‘Not guilty.’ (We need John’s ac- 
count of the explanation Jesus gave to 
Pilate of the nature of His Kingdom.) 
But on hearing of the origin of His move- 
ment in Galilee, he sent Jesus to Herod, 
who was near at hand—no doubt hoping 
to get rid of the responsibility for the case. 
Herod was full of curiosity about Jesus, 
which, however, owing to His persistent 
silence, was quite unsatisfied. Nothing 
followed. except a renewed mockery. of 
Jesus and a renewal of friendship between 

Pilate and Herod. _ As has been remarked 
already (p. 2086), Luke had some special 
source of evidence about the proceedings 
of Herod. His report to Pilate must have 
been that he could get nothing from the 
prisoner, and that the case was obviously 
one for the governor. The quarrel be- 

tween: Pilate and Herod, now made up, 
may have been due to Pilate’s violent 
treatment of Herod’s subjects alluded 
to in Tait: high 28 i432 hes 2 
13-25. Before Pilate again: Barabbas 
Preferred: see on Mk 15 %15; Mt 27 156, 
‘Luke is independent, but gives the same 

_ impression as Mark of Pilate’s surrender to 
the chief priests and the multitude; only 

it appears more clearly in Mark that the 
multitude at first only wanted the libera- 

‘tion of Barabbas, and the chief priests 

ly the condemnation of Jesus: then they 


r 


coalesced. It is probable that Pilate be- 
haved no worse than the average Roman 
official would have done. It was, as we 
should say, more than his place was worth 
to excite a popular tumult by refusing to 
condemn one accused, however unjustly, 
of disloyalty. The Romans thought very 
lightly of crucifying any troublesome 
provincial. Luke gives no account of the 
pressure brought to bear on Pilate (Jn 
19), or of the last mockery of Jesus. 
But in spite of small differences the general 
agreement and the dignified simplicity of 
the narrative of the Passion in all the 
Gospels are most impressive. 

26-32. Jesus Led toCalvary: see on Mk 
15 21-23; Mt 27 8284; and John’s correction, 
19 1’7.—Luke alone gives us the picture 
of the band of sympathizers, especially 
women, who followed Jesus, and His words 
of warning. 

31. The horrors of the judgement im-~- 
minent upon Jerusalem will infinitely 
exceed anything men now are witnessing 

33-49. The Crucifixion: see on Mk 
15 72-41; Mt 27 93-56. _Tt is curious. that 
the actual ‘ title ’ over the Cross is given 
differently by all the four evangelists. 
Luke alone narrates the two first ‘words 
from the Cross ’—the prayer for His per- 
secutors and the welcome to the penitent 
bandit. We think of one of the band of 
women, who must have come as near as 
they were allowed to the scene of horror 
—especially of Mary of Magdala—as 
treasuring and repeating these words. It 
is much more easy to believe them authen- 
tic than invented. No doubt the first 
applies specially to the soldiers, who were 
only doing their terrible duty. But Peter 
extends the ignorance even to the rulers 
(Ac 327: cf. 1Cor2%). The - penitent 
bandit may well have known something 
of Jesus in Galilee and may have tre- 
pudiated the idea that such a mild and 
submissive man could be the royal Christ. 
Now he took in the truth, and his con- 
fession is frank, and the absolution, or. 
more than absolution, is worthy of the 
King. Some ancient authorities omit *4%, 
and it may be one of several pieces of 
authentic tradition admitted very early 
into the text of Luke, perhaps even by 
himself. Dye 

Of the mockery, more vividly described 


in Mark, Luke tells us less, but all to the — a 


same point—that if He really were what 
He pretends to be He must show His 
power to release Himself, even at the last 
moment. Luke does not: give us the 
great question ‘My God, my God,. why 
didst thou desert me ?’ but in the words. 


‘parting his garments,’ ‘cast lots,’ the 
237 Ne Spee ates . i 
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people ‘ behold,’ the rulers ‘ scoff,’ the 
references are plain to the same Psalm 
(22 18 7), 

35. his chosen: cf. 9 *. 

36. According to Mark, the myrrhed 
wine offered before the crucifixion was not 
offered in mockery; nor the vinegar at the 
ninth hour, according to Matthew and 
John. 

45. the sun’s light failing need not 
describe an eclipse, which is impossible 
at the time of the Paschal full moon. the 
veil was the double curtain which hung 
between the Holy Place and the Holy of 
Holies. 

46. The ‘ last word ’—addressed to the 
Father: which Stephen (Ac 7 °°) imitates 
addressing himself to Jesus. 

47. Luke reduces the centurion’s cry 
to something more natural. Also in 
his whole account of the trial his em- 
phasis is on the innocence of Jesus (cf. 
Ac 3 14). 

50-56. The Burial: see on Mk 15 47-47 
and Mt 27 57-61__Luke is independent, 
but in the same sense as Mark save that 
he notices, like Matthew and John, that 
the tomb had never been used: the rolling 
of the stone to cover the tomb is not 
mentioned, but is implied in 242. Only 
John mentions the spices inserted into 
the grave-clothes by Joseph. Mk16! 
and Lk 2356 do not agree as to when 
exactly the ‘spices and ointments’ were 
prepared by the women. 

XXIV. 1-11. The Morning of 
Resurrection: the Empty Tomb: see on 
Mk 1618; Mt2818.—On the evidence 
of the Resurrection see below, p. 301, 
and also on the apparent discrepancies 
cf. p. 284. Mark fails us at 8, and 
Matthew, Luke, and John are quite in- 
dependent of one another. We should 
remember that in the very earliest days, 
before St. Paul’s conversion, the Church at 
Jerusalem had a formulated statement 
of a quasi-credal character about the 
sacrificial death, burial, and resurrection 
of Jesus and about His appearances after 
the Resurrection. We need not assume 
that the slight difference in phraseology in 


the 


'1 Cor 15 between 4 and 5 (where the clauses 
_ begin with hoti) and those in * (where 


they do not) means that where the hoti 


ceases the formulated statement which | 


St. Paul ‘received’ on his conversion 
ceased also. It probably covered the 
appearances down to 7 inclusive. In 
Jerusalem, where James was so highly 
honoured, the appearance to him is not 
likely to have been omitted. This formu- 


lated statement St. Paul assumes to belong | 
pia to fe the pet preachers. It 
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would be taken for granted; but they 
would also each relate what he specially 
wished to relate about his own or others’ 
experiences. All the evangelists relate 
(what the formulated tradition omitted) 
the first announcement to the women, 
with not more than the usual amount of 
discrepancy between the accounts of eye- 
witnesses of anyevent. Afterthat the main 
discrepancy lies between Matthew, who 
relates no appearance in Jerusalem (ex- 
cept to the women), and Luke, who relates 
none in Galilee. St. Paul (1 Cor 15 5"), 
however, refers to appearances in both 
places. So also John. The probability 
is that Luke, when he wrote his first 
draft at least, did not know of the appear- 
ances in Galilee; and also that those in 
Jerusalem, which were contrary to the first 
intention of Jesus (Mk 167), were rendered 
necessary by the ‘ unbelief’ (Lk 24 1) 
of the Apostles at the first report. 

2. The stone was apparently rolled 
away to show the emptiness of the tomb, 
from which Jesus had already vanished 
(cf. Mk 16 ®). 

8. they remembered: a reminiscence 
given to Luke probably by one of the 
women themselves. 

11. disbelieved : Luke emphasizes this 
(ERM) 5 

12. Peter’s Visit to the Tomb.—On MS. 
evidence it is doubtful whether this verse 
belonged to the original text. It is pos- 
sible that those are right who think that 
Luke must himself have issued two 
‘editions’ of his work. But it may be 
a scribe’s insertion from Jn 20 310, 

13-35. The Walk to Emmaus.— One 
of the gems of Luke’s Gospel, full of de- 
tail. It is doubtless an authentic report 
probably communicated to Luke by the 
Cleopas whom he names. Cleopas (Cleo- 
patros) is a Greek name, and suggests a 
Galilean like Andrew or Philip. Our 
Lord’s appearances after the Resurrec- 
tion were in different forms (Mk 16 }2), 


He 


appeared and disappeared. He was diffi- 


cult to recognize. He passed out of the 
grave-clothes and out ofthetomb. Closed 
doors were no obstacle to Him. He was 
living in a higher mode of being in which 

‘matter’ was wholly under the control of 
the purpose of the spirit. Hostile critics 


have amused themselves—foolishly surely _ 
—with the imagination of our Lord dress-_ 
ing Himself appropriately for the various — 


appearances. 
of the ‘ manifestations,’ 


ditions out of which He had passed. — — | 
of the ‘ eating ’ (#243: cf, Acro“), 


13. And Meee baci Jeni a phrase— : 


~ F | 


ies Set 
at 


¢ 


But the clothes were part 
which were all — 
‘condescensions to material or carnal con-_ 
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may indicate an Aramaic and written 
source, 

25-26. Note the insistence that all had 
been according to the Scriptures. As to 
death and resurrection our Lord’s refer- 
ence is doubtless to Is 53 and cognate 
Psalms, especially 22. If the Christ had 
not suffered and died, a very important, 
though hitherto altogether neglected, 
element in the Old Testament would have 
meant nothing. It demanded  fulfil- 
ment: and the Jews ought to have seen 
this. The reference to “ Moses’ would, 
one may suppose, have been to Gen 3 ®, 
fe Tose 8 264) 5848 46 oN oa 17. 
Dt i845 ff. But this discourse is among 
the hidden things, as also that of *. 

30. Cleopas and probably his friend had 
not been at the Last Supper. Nor can 
this have been a Eucharist. But the 
actions and gestures of Jesus were fami- 
liar, probably in frequent ‘ breakings of 
bread ’ with His disciples. 

33. the eleven. John corrects—Thomas 
was absent, 

34. It is remarkable that the incidents 
of this first appearance to Simon Peter 
were not by him left on record. 

36-49. The Appearance to the Disciples. 
—The authenticity of the previous record 
varries with it the authenticity of this 
also—for it was all part of one continuous 
experience of the two. It must be the 
same appearance as that of Jn 20 8, 
but Luke received only what concerned 
the identification of Jesus and the in- 
struction given to the disciples on the 
fulfilment of the Old Testament. 

36. The latter part of the verse is 
rendered doubtful by the MS. evidence. 
It appears to have been introduced from 
‘n 20 79, g 
_ 39. The reference is clear to the prints 
of the nails. But the next verse was 
probably not in the original text (see 
Th 20 Os, 5 
44-53. Last Discourse.—The story ap- 

pears to be continuous to the end of the 
‘chapter, but the impression is corrected in 
the opening of Acts (14). Luke generally 
shows himself indifferent to considerations 
of chronology, and it cannot be assumed 


that when he was writing the end of the: 


‘ 
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Gospel he was ignorant of the forty days’ 
interval. 

44-48 may have belonged to the dis- 
course on the first evening ; but #® obviously 
is subsequent to the return of the Apostles 
from Galilee. 

44. while I*was yet, with you: this 
phrase represents the fact that He was no 
longer ‘ with them’ as Lazarus or the 
widow’s son had returned from the state 
of death to be ‘ with’ their friends. the 
law of Moses, and the prophets, and the 
psalms. This is the only occasion where 
our Lord is represented as explicitly recog- 
nizing three divisions in the Old Testament 
canon. Perhaps ‘the psalms’ stands for 
all ‘the writings,’ including Daniel, a 
book which was certainly much in our 
Lord’s mind. But the limits of the 
Hagiographa were not yet fixed, and, 
beyond the Psalms and Daniel, our Lord 
shows no signs of using them. 

46. It is one thing to say that-we find 
vicarious suffering and_death and victory 
over death postulated in the Old Testa- 
ment for the Divine Redeemer of Israel; 
but it is quite another to say that there 
is anything to suggest the ‘ three days.’ 
We may reasonably think that, as in 
Matthew, we have here attributed to Christ 
something more than He said.* Nor can 
the contents of 4” be said to have been 
‘ prophesied ’ precisely. 

50-53. The Last Parting: see Ac 1 4, 
where the Ascension is recorded in detail. 
Here, if the omissions (suggested by the 
MS. evidence) of the last clause in *! and 
the words worshipped him and in * are 
made (see RVm), nothing remains which 
can be said to suggest an ascension 
strictly. But St. Luke appears to have 
meant this as a description of the Ascen- 
sion (see Ac 1 ), though he gives the fuller 
account at the beginning of his second 
volume. There is not in the New Testa- 
ment any real description of the Ascension 
except there, though it is alluded to as 
a definite event frequently in the New 
Testament (see below, p. 313). 

_ 52. with great joy ... blessing God. 
No words could more appropriately con- 
clude Luke’s Gospel. 

* See, however, on Mt 16%, 


= 
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By W. 


Introduction* 


(1) Intrinsic Value.—The book em- 
bodies the latest statement ‘of Christology 
in the New Testament; it was written after, 
and apparently with knowledge of, the 
Synoptist narrative, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
it holds in equal poise sides of truth 
and life which are often placed in opposi- 
tion to each other. (i) On the one side, 
the human nature of Jesus, His weariness, 
His thirst, His tears, His self-control, His 
love of His friends, His care for His 
mother, His reverence in prayer, His sense 
that His work is accomplished; on the 
other, His Divine Nature, as the Word 
and Son of God, revealing the nature and 
work and purposes of God, carrying on 
the Divine work, recreating the Creator’s 
handiwork. It is in this respect most 
close to Hebrews. (ii)’ On the one side, 
simplicity of style and thought; on the 
other, philosophic and mystical depth. 
There are chapters (e.g. 11, 14, 15), which 
are more read in simple cottages than 
any other parts of the Bible; others to 
which the philosopher and theologian 
constantly return. ‘Read it and weigh 
it and consider the view of life which it 
contains’ was Bishop Creighton’s advice 
to a dying man in need of comfort. ‘I 
meditate on the Scriptures, especially the 
Gospel of St. John, and my creed rises 
up of itself with the ease of an exhalation, 
yet a fabric of adamant,’ was the climax 
of the poet Wordsworth’s account of the 
growth of his faith. (iii) On the one side 
stress on individual relation to the 
Saviour and to God; on the other, ‘ insti- 
tutional religion ’ with the formation of a 
Church apart from the world, with stress 


_ onits unity, a training of the disciples to 


carry on their Master’s work of forgiveness 
and: of shepherding. His» sheep with 
Spiritual birth and nourishment conveyed 
“ The book is fight- 
ing more consciously than the Synoptists 


for that inalienable idea of all deepest 


religion, unity even external and cor- 


porate among all believers’ (von Hiigel). 


In the English Prayer Book the Occa- 


sional Services for Baptism, the Eucharist, 
Marriage, Burial, Ordination, all borrow 


from it. : : 
_ (2) The Writer’s Purpose and Method.— 


-* See also the note appended to commentary 


_ on the question of authorship, etc. ! 


/ 
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The writer is a pastor, an evangelist even 
more thanan historian. He is himself very 
conscious of the life which faith in Christ 
has brought himself; and he is interested 
in others who have not the same con- 
sciousness; his object is that they too 
(19 38, 2081) may have a fuller faith in 
Jesus, both as the Jewish Messiah and 
as the Son of. God (cf. 1 Jn 2 2” 76) with 
a message for all God’s children. His 
object is ‘to make Christians convinced 
Christians’ (Sanday) or rather ‘ vital 
Christians,’ whose faith shall give them 
fuller life (cf. 1 Jn 5 1%). He writes (as in 
1 Jn) that their joy may be full, that they 
may share the life of Christian fellowship. 
He writes also not for himself alone, but 
in the name of a community of believers 
(1 1416); it is interesting to notice that in 
the Muratorian Canon it is said that 1t was 
revealed to Andrew that ‘ John should 
relate all things in his own name, aided 
by the revision of all of them.’. To do 


this he first explains Christ’s Nature as a 


Revealer of God’s Truth and Restorer of 
His handiwork (1118); then, out of the 
many incidents which he remembers or 
wh.ch lay before him in earlier Gospels, he 
makes a selection (he only gives the events 
of some twenty days in the life) of a few 
actions and discourses of Christ, first 
illustrating His manifestation to the 
world (1-12), then His return to God from 
whom He had come (13-20), and His 
subsequent guidance of His Church (21). 
In making -this selection his principles 
seem to have been (i) to supplement the 
Synoptist narrative, adding the Judzan 
ministry, and only repeating the same 
events when he can add to them some 
notable facts or sayings or can correct 
the date; (ii) to connect ‘the events with 


Judea and the Jewish festivals and to 


show how Christ fulfilled the Messianic 
offices of Prophet, High Priest, and King, 
and was greater than all Jewish patriarchs 
and prophets; (iii) to show that. there 


were germs in the Lord’s action and . 


teaching which had outlined the develop- 
ment of the later Church—moving from 


Judea to Samaria, looking forward to 
the inclusion of Greeks, pointing to a 
spiritual worship, independent of place 
and requiring the sacyifice of self rather — 
| than of animals; yet a worship tied. 
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in Sacraments—the thoughts of cleansing © 


and of feeding appearing constant 
throughout the whole Gospel; (iv) per: 
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also to suggest to Greek readers that 
Christian teaching expressed to the full 
all truth of character that underlay Stoic 
teaching and all religious aspiration 
embodied in the mysteries; and that 
Christ Himself was One greater than their 
deities and heroes .(v. notes on 1 }8, 2%, 
9 ®, 117%, 141). The incidents are felt by 
him to be symbols of God’s eternal 
_ working; they come to him illuminated 
by all that has happened in the history 
of the Church; he is ‘a writer who has 
lived the Gospel that he propounds’ 
(Loisy), to whom water and wine are 
_ rich with a new meaning, who has seen 
_ thousands spiritually fed, the eyes of 
spiritually blind opened, the dead in sin 
' quickened into life. And the sayings of 
_ the Lord have been repeated, taught, 
illustrated, and expanded by himself in 
his teaching, parts possibly even written 
down before the compilation of the Gospel, 
so that it is often hard to draw the exact 
line between the Lord’s own words and 
those of the evangelist. ‘ Yet though 
seen only across John’s soul, it is Christ’s 
self we see. He is not John’s creation’ 
(Lebreton). Further to the incidents he 
adds his own comments—partly for 
Greek readers, explaining Aramaic words 
(x 38: 41. 42, 4 25, g 7, 20 24); partly—chiefly 
for Jewish readers—pointing out fulfil- 
ment of prophecy (7 38, 19 ** 3%); partly 
_ explaining ambiguous sayings in the light 
Ofiater events (2 817.99 rr 51.18 *, 218); 
- but mainly pointing out the result of each 
incident in producing faith or unfaith, 
the latter being traced to moral causes, 
so that the work is ‘ the Gospel of rejec- 
tion ’ (Richmond) as well as of acceptance, 
‘a spiritual tragedy of unapproachable 
-grandeur ’ (Westcott). The writer seems 
to say throughout: These things were 
written for an example and warning to 
you. The Jews lost all the blessings we 
received because they loved the glory of 
men more than the glory of God, because 
‘they had no love for God, no open mind 
_ for His truth, or because their lives were 
evil. Judas, though so near to the Lord, 
lost Him through his love of money. 
Besides being a warning to his readers, 


this probably had also an apologetic 


purpose, defending the claim that the 
_ Gospel was a Gospel for all men against 
the objection that, so far from this being 
true, the Lord’s own nation had rejected 
it. As such it is exactly parallel with 


‘ully planned unity; the end is 
from the beginning (1 **, 19%); 
ions of the subject are clearly 


boa te Pe 


bad . 


iterary Character.—The/ book has 
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marked; there is a steady climax in the 
events; a growing revelation of Himself 
and of His Father by the Son; we watch 
His ‘hour’ all the time, as it delays, 
approaches, arrives. But within this 
unity two threads intertwine, the one, 
incident; the other, spiritualidea. Which 
is the primary? Some hold that the 
spiritual is primary, the historical incident 
quite secondary; that the writer wishes 
to show the work of the Word of God in 
the world, and for that purpose borrows 
from the Synoptists or invents incidents, 
miraculous or not, which will illustrate 
the greatness of it, recording miracles more 
striking than in the Synoptists, and 
adding points to emphasize their great- 
nesse(2-°a5 2:0 srr $9)si sltothis wereyso; 
it would be useless to look for exact 
chronology, to attempt to identify all 
local allusions, or to harmonize facts with 
the Synoptists; the literary character 
will be that of a spiritual romanee; ‘a 
poem, not a history’ (Drummond), ‘a 
pictorial embodiment of spiritual truth ’ 
(ibid.); it will rank with and have to be 
judged by the same canons of interpreta- 
tion as Nathan’s parable or the Book of 
Jonah in the Old Testament, as Paradise 
Lost, Paradise Regained, or, more exactly, 
as Pilgrim’s Progress. This theory is, in 
some respects, attractive; it gets rid of 
some historical difficulties (e.g. 4, the 
conversion of Samaritans; 11, the omis- 
sion of the raising of Lazarus from, the 
Synoptists); in some cases (e.g. in 4, 6, 
and 9) the symbol might easily have 
suggested the incident; other incidents 
can be explained as illustrative expansions 
of Synoptic sayings (cf. 11 with Lk 15 2). 
A great deal of the spiritual value of 
the book will still remain, and the book 
will show that the impression of the 
Lord’s Personality was so great both in 
His lifetime and in His subsequent effect 
upon the Church that it could only be 
represented by striking miraculous in- 
cidents. But there are decisive objec- 
tions to this view. Great stress is laid 


on the fact that the miracles were wrought 
before eye-witnesses (20%); the writer _ 


believes strongly in the harmony of the 
spiritual with the material as shown in 
the Incarnation itself and in the Sacra- 
ments, and all the earlier facts are treated 
as on the same level as the undoubtedly 
historical fact of the crucifixion. 


Docetic tendencies (4%), to which the 


only reply could be historic facts; again, tr ata | 


many of his facts explain points in the 


4 


- 
-) 
— 


Scott Holland, The Fourth Gospel, Intro- 


~ 


1 John ~ : é + 
shows that he was face to face’ with — 


_Synoptists which call for explanation (cf. «a % 
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duction, 1); a comparison of the Prologue 
with the rest of the Gospel, or of r John 
with the Gospel, shows that the writer 
clearly is conscious of a difference between 
his own technical language and that of 
the narrative where he is controlled by 
facts and traditional record. The literary 
character is then that of a history; it has 
to be classed with the Acts or in Classical 
literature with Tacitus or Thucydides. 
Like any historian, he tries to explain the 
principles which actuate his hero or 
which affect His action; only he has to 
deal with One who, as no other, had 
revealed the essential principles which 
underlie the world’s history, and so made 
manifest the Father’s nature, and the 
realities of spiritual life. The writer 
records deeds wrought in time, but he sees 
the eternal in the temporal. 

(4) The Date—({i) Terminus ad quem.— 
The book is quoted and classed by 
Irenzus as part of the world-wide fourfold 
Gospel; it was used by the Valentinian 
Gnostics as well known, and as such must 
have been recognized as authoritative 
earlier than a.D. 150. Teaching very 
similar about the ‘ Word of God’ is found 
in Justin Martyr; about ‘living water,’ 
“the bread of life,’ ‘ the relation of the 
Son to the Father’ in Ignatius, sufficient 
to make it probable that the book was 
known to them, so that it can scarcely 
be later than A.D. 115. 

(ii) Terminus a quo.—tIf 21 is by the 
same author as 1-20, the date must be 
after the crucifixion of St. Peter, possibly 
after the death, certainly after the ex- 
treme old age, of the loved disciple. 
Apart from 21, there is no reference to 
any event later than the Resurrection (2 27) 
and Pentecost (7 °°). But the incidents 
and discourses suggest more than this. 
They imply an organized Church, with 
spiritual worship and two central Sacra- 
ments: there is apparently still bitter 
opposition from Jews, or perhaps Jewish 
Christians unconvinced of the divinity 
of Jesus; on the other hand, there are 
others, probably Greek Christians, who 
explain away the reality of His human 
life. There is also need to guard against 
an undue exaltation of the Baptist’s 
work, as if there were still disciples of his 
(cf. Acrg*); there is a deep strain of 
mysticism, of the relation of the Son to 
the Father, of the union of Christians 
with Christ, akin to that of the Oriental. 
mysteries; a stress on knowledge and 
truth akin to the Gnosticism and syncre- 
tism of the 2nd century. Striking similari- 


ties with the mystical description of the 


union between the Christian and Christ, 


between the Father and the Son, are 
found in the writings of the Mandzans, 
an early Gnostic sect in Mesopotamia, 
but their date is uncertain; their priority 
to our Gospel is quite unproven (cf. J. E. 
Carpenter, The Johannine Writings, Part 
II, Lecture II, note). There are also 
striking similarities with the language of 
the Hermetic books, the utterance of 
Egyptian religious devotees, influenced 
by Greek philosophy and perhaps by 
contact with Jewish books of Wisdom 
in Alexandria; but there is no prob- 
ability of dependence of our author 
upon either of these sources (cf. J. E. 
Carpenter, op. cit., Lecture III); and 
this strain in the Gospel is adequately 
accounted for by Jewish mysticism, such 
as finds fuller expression in the ‘ Odes of 
Solomon.’ 

The writer seems to class himself, in 
contrast to his readers, with the eye- 
witnesses of the human life of Jesus (1 74) ; 
he knows the Synoptic narrative as found 
in St. Mark, and probably in St. Luke, but 
treats them with great freedom; he also 
knows St. Paul’s teaching, and perhaps 
refers to his letters (1 141”). This and the 
allusions to the Baptist favour a fairly 
early date—the mystical element perhaps 
a later date. Yet the Christology is not 
in essence higher than that in Colossians 
and Hebrews; the mystical sense of union 
with Christ not higher than that of St. 
Paul (e.g. Gal 2 °°; 2 Cor 4); the stress 
on unity not greater than in Ephesians, 
with which our Gospel has a very close 
affinity. The date may then be any year 
after c. A.D. 75. All tradition connects it 
with Ephesus, so that it represents the 
attitude of the devout orthodox communi- 
ties of Asia Minor in the last quarter of 
the 1st century. The incidents of the 
earthly life have since been reflected in 
the Church’s life; the promises made to 
the Apostles of love, joy, peace, have been 
found true by all Christians (Gal 5 **). 

(5) Authorship.—The author was a Jew 
by birth, thinking in Aramaic, writing a 
Greek style partly influenced by Aramaic 
(cf: Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the 
Fourth Gospel, 1922, but v. Moulton, — 
Gk. Gr., ii, 32), tracing salvation to the — 
Jews (4 °°), noting the fulfilment of Jewish — 
prophecies, proving Jesus to be the Mes- | 
siah, grieved at the rejection of Him by | 
the Jews: yet a Jew who has welcomed © 
the inclusion of the Gentiles, who is | 
acquainted with Greek religion and philo- — 
sophy, and possibly with Philo’s attempt — 
to recommend Judaism to Greek thinkers = 
(it was to Ephesus that Apollos the Alex- 
perth: had come [Ac 18) Jun a esate of 


first. This is possible, but scarcely likely, 
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literary skill in the structure of the book, 
using earlier Gospels»yet feeling free to 
adapt them to his own purpose; yet also 
a mystic who has felt the secret union of 
his own spiritual life with that of the 
living Christ. He never (except possibly 
in 21 *5) speaks in the first person; he may 
refer to himself as ‘ he that hath seen’ in 
19 °°; he includes himself among those 
who saw the human life (114); and he 
introduces anonymously ‘ a disciple whom 
Jesus loved,’ who is attested by others 
as being the author (21 24); and the 
identification of him as the author may 
explain the absence of any name given 
by him to that disciple. Both style and 
subject make it almost certain that he 
was the author of 1 Jn. All these facts 
point to the loved disciple as the author 
of at least 1-20, writing in his old age. 
If the indications of a later date outweigh 
them, then the author was probably a 
disciple of the loved disciple; the latter 
was, if not the author, at least the 
authority for the Gospel. 

External evidence carries us one step 
further. All MSS. and all tradition give 
his name as John, who is sometimes 
described by Irenzus as ‘a disciple,’ as 
“an elder,’ less often as ‘an Apostle,’ and 
is said to have written after a revelation 
made to the Apostle Andrew (Muratorian 
Canon). Doubtless all these authorities 
thought of John, theson of Zebedee, which 
would be consistent with his position and 
character in the Synoptists. But there 
are two grounds for hesitation: (i) there is 
some evidence—not indeed very strong 
(cf. Stanton, The Gospels as Historical 
Records, iii, 112-120)—the evidence of 
late writers quoting Papias, that John as 
well as James was put to death by Jews, 
which could not be later than A.D. 70. 
(ii) There is also evidence of the existence 
of two Johns at Ephesus in the 2nd cen- 
tury, and it is suggested that the work 
of the second has been attributed to the 


in the face of the strong Church tradition. 


_In modern times the suggestion has been 


made of composite authorship: either an 
early collection of. the Lord’s discourses 
by John, fitted in to an historic narra- 
tive by a later writer (Wendt, Eng. Tr:, 
1902), or an historical narrative by an 
eye-witness, expanded by some theo- 


- logian interpreting the facts as the work 
_ of the Word and in the light of later ex- 
perience; to whom is sometimes added 


\ 
a 


for August, 1922). 
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a final redactor, adding explanatory 
notes and adapting the Johannine to the 
Synoptic Gospels (Macgregor in Expositor 
Such theories do 
are 
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emphasize different elements in the book, 
but these differences are quite consistent 
with the work of one author. 

(6) Relation to the Synoptists.—The 
writer clearly knew the outline of the 
Synoptic narrative; in-many details he 
seems to show a knowledge of St. Mark 
(though the facts are explicable as indepen- 
dent recollections of two eye-witnesses), 
possibly of the other evangelists; but 
there are differences between the whole 
Synoptic account and his which are hard 
to explain. (i) The Synoptic narrative 
was clearly drawn up by one whose 
acquaintance with the Lord was mainly 
in Galilee, but it leaves hints of work in 
Judea (Mk 3 78; Mt 23 8”). John wishes 
to supplement this with knowledge that 

,he has of work in Judea, and fits it in 
to their account (3 74; cf. Mk 114), But 
even when they narrate the same events, 
there are differences, especially in dates 
(the cleansing of the Temple, the day of 
the Crucifixion). It is possible to explain 
these differences (v. notes), and it has to be 
remembered that neither the Synoptists 
nor John aim at complete biographies ; the 
Synoptists deals with some forty days, 
John with only twenty in a ministry of 
three years; each is dominated by a 
spiritual motive, drawing out elements 
that bear upon some permanent side of the 
Gospel message. (ii) But the style of the 
Lord’s discourses is so different. True, but 
this is partly (not wholly) due to difference ~ 
of scene and auditors; the Synoptists con- 
tain one section: different from the other 
discourses which they narrate, and akin to 
those in St. John (Mt rz 258°); and it has 
to be remembered that both accountsare 
translations from Aramaic, eachinfluenced 
by the translator’s own style, though this 
is doubtless far truer of St. John, who 
often combines comments of his own with 
sayings of the Lord in a way which is 
hard to disentangle. (iii) But the sub- 
stance of the Lord’s revelation of His own 
nature is different; in the Synoptists that 
of a great spiritual teacher trying to hide 
his claim to be the Messiah; in St. John 
teaching about His own relation to the 
Father, and accepting the recognition of 
His Messiahship from the first. This differ- 
ence, again, is mainly due to the difference 
of the auditors. In St. John He is con- 
scious of His Messiahship from the first, 
but He is afraid of a Jewish conception of | 
the Messiah as an earthly king; He accepts 
the expression of it from His close followers 
(1 “1, r127), and from Samaritans who had 
no such conception, but think of Him as 

-a prophet (45%); He flies from the 

Jewish conception of an earthly kingship 
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(6 15), and to the last will not speak plainly 
to the Jews in Jerusalem (10 *4, 12 *4). 
Somewhat similar is the difference about 
the Parousia, the future Presence of the 
Lord. To the Synoptists it is a return in 
glory after a short time, though with a 
warning that no one on earth knows the 
time; to St. John it is mainly a Spiritual 
Presence of the Living Lord in thé heart, 
which has become real since Pentecost, 
but he still looks forward to a future 
coming to judgement (5 2”). As with St. 
Paul in his later epistles, the reality of a 
Real Presence through the Spirit’s action 
throws into the far horizon the thought 
of the Final Coming. Nor is it much other- 
wise with regard to the Lord’s relation 


to the Father. St. John is full of his stress . 


upon it; He works as the Father works; He 
says only what He has heard from the 
Father; He and the Father are one thing; 
they who have seen Him have seen the 
Father. The Spirit that He will send is the 
Father’s Spirit; He is in the Father, and 
the Fatherin Him. But to the Synoptists 
also He is the unique Son of the Father; He 
spends whole nights in communing with 
the Father; He claims that all things 
have been committed to Him by the 
Father, and He calls all to come unto 
Himself; He claims to override the Law, 
to forgive sins, to judge mankind. The 
natural outcome of such claims would be 
the fuller Revelation given to the dis- 
ciples in face of His approaching death; 
and sayings given then would-be dwelt 
upon, expanded, illustrated, under the 
influence of the mystical relation and 
closeness to the Living Lord after His 
ascension, by those who felt that they 
iat were living in Him and He in them. 
sites The writer seems to say: ‘ If you wish to 
Bee know what the Lord really was and can be 
i to His members, you must hear what He 
- was to those most/intimate with Him in 
2% His earthly life, and what He has proved 
45>). :to :be;to}.us,,since.’. His: life on, earth 


_ ‘has found a reflection in the life of the 

Br _ Church since under the inspiration of His: 

aan Spirit. 

fa een Prologue—T he Purpose.—The writer ex- 

ye PN plains the essential nature of Him whose 
life he is going to narrate. 


; (i) St. Mark had described him as Son 


St. Matthew and St. Luke had dwelt on 
the details of His supernatural birth; 


_, Abraham; St. Luke from Adam, and 
et ultimately - from God; John carries His 


| Job 28. 
_ the stress on ‘ grace ’ (Romans, Galatians) 
of God, and said nothing about His birth;, 
St. Matthew tracing his descent from 


existence back into eternity. He was ina. 
real sense God; His life was throughout a 
Revelations oF ‘the Father: not the: first. 


Revelation but the fullest, embodying all 
that the Jews had meant by God’s in- 
dwelling among His people, by God's 
glory, by God’s wisdom, by a Son of God, 
and all that Greeks and Philo had meant 
by the Logos—yet a fuller Revelation than 
any previously given. He was greater than 
Moses, greater than John the Baptist, 
carrying all that had been meant by the 
Logos to a diviner level. He was God’s 
Son in a unique sense. 

(ii) That life was at every moment a 
test of man; it drew a sharp dividing-line 
between those who accepted and those 
who rejected it. The reader must always 
remember that in its bearing upon himself. 
The Father’s only-begotten Son had come 
willing to make all men children of God; 
He had made the writer and those who 
had seen the earthly life such children; 
He had come offering grace and truth, 
and they had received them. Would his 
readers also receive them? That de- 
pended upon their own receptivity. He 
was still alive, offering the same gifts 
to all who would come to Him. 

Form.—Two thoughts intermingle 
rather strangely: (a) the description of 
the Word, (b) the references to the work 
of John the Baptist; one of the latter, }, 
interrupts the connexion of thought be- 
tween 14 and 1® and seems misplaced, and 
should probably come after 18. Further, 
the parts under (a) are of a more poetic 
rhythm than those under (b) (Burney, 
40 ff.). Hence it is possible that (a) was 
composed separately, and (6) introduced 
later under the influence of the stress on 
the Baptist’s work in Mk114, and to 
guard against the exaggeration of the 
Baptist’s position. 

Materials Used.—There is a conscious 
reminiscence of (i) Genr, ‘In the be- 
ginning,’ the contrast between light and 
darkness, the stress on all things having 
been created by God. (ii) The praises 
of Wisdom in Pr 8 #6, Wisd 7 22-30, and 
Ecclus 24, with perhaps a reference to 
(iii), The Pauline epistles, with 


and ‘ fulness’ (Ephesians, Colossians) ; and 
pahaps Hebrews (‘ truth’). 

For a suggestion of the influence of 
Stoic religion upon the praise of Wisdom 
in the Jewish descriptions of it cf. Rendel 
Harris, Stoic Origins of St. John’s Gospel. 

It is not very material whether it was 
written first before the narrative, -or as. 
a postscript, like a modern preface, after 
it (so Harnack) ; in either case it sums 
the main thoughts of the narrative. eet 
stress on the work of the Logos in crea 
heat on to es Baga ece ri 


stress on the Logos as God’s interpreter 
leads to the large element of discourse and 
revelation; light. and life are the con- 
stantly recurring notes, and there is the 
same attitude to the position of John the 
Baptist. At the same time it is noticeable 
that the more technical theological terms, 
‘the word,’ ’ grace,’ ‘ fulness,’ ‘ declare,’ 
never recur, even in the Lord’s own words; 
the writer seems conscious that they 
are later terms, and is controlled by 
historic tradition from putting them into 
the Lord’s mouth. 

The whole section should be compared 
with Mt11227, and with Col1 11%, 
Heb1*4. Just as rt Cor15*5 was the 
germ of the historical portion of the 
Creed, so were these passages of the 
theological portions. 


I. x. In the beginning recalls Geni! 
(cf. Pr 8 22). The work of the Word was 
as wide in Redemption as in Creation 

the Word. The Greek Logos has so 
many associations that it is difficult to 
decide which of these is included here and 
which is primary. It can be .explained 
by Jewish antecedents alone; Creation 
had been ascribed to God’s uttered word 
(Gen 11; cf. Ps 33°);. His word was 
the healing power which healed those 
bitten of serpents (Wisd 16); it was 
the ‘stern warrior’ who destroyed the 
firstborn of the Egyptians (zbid., 18 1). 
It implied God’s transcendence, as stand- 
ing above the world, coming into contact 
with it, revealing and executing His will. 
But it was also one of the most favourite 
words of Greek philosophy, and that in 
varying senses; with Plato, the reason in 
the mind of God, which embodies the 
‘ideas’ of all created things and which 
makes them what they are; with the 
Stoics, the indwelling force in the universe 
which sustains it in life, a diffused spirit 
or law guiding and controlling its being; 
it emphasized the immanence of God. 

‘Further, Alexandrine Jews, especially 
Philo, had tried to adapt these Greek 
conceptions to. Jewish thought; with him 
- the Logos was the embodiment of the 
_ divine powers which acted upon the 
- universe, the intermediary between God 
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that it was inadequate, that the Logos 
was essentially God with a real person- 
ality, that all creation was His action; 
matter was not evil in itself, man was 
akin to God, and the Logos had really 
been manifested in an historic life. Yet 
the primary conception is Jewish; it is 
of the transcendent God coming to create 
and to reveal, offering new gifts of grace 
and truth and sonship, and the last word 
lays stress on declaving, on interpreting. 
“In the beginning was the Word’ is a 
more: primary. thought than ‘In the 
beginning was Mind’ (R. S. Bridges). 
Notice that Ignatius (ad Magn., viii) 
contrasts it with Silence. 

The two underlying thoughts are well 
combined in the summary: ‘ The meaning 
of the Infinite was spoken out’ (Streeter) 
in the actions and words of Jesus. 

In the beginning—put first exactly as in 
Gen 1 !; it was the Creator coming to re- 
create His creation where spoilt by sixrand 
to carry it:forward to eternal life (cf. 
5 17); but, as with ‘ Wisdom,’ his existence 
was ‘ before God’s works of old,’ ‘ or ever 
the earth was made’ (Pr 8 2? ff.: cf. Jn 
1754). with God (Pr8??; Wisd 94): 
the Greek preposition perhaps expresses 
the closest companionship, ‘ face to face ’ 


with God, ‘heart to heart’ (cf. 5, 10 3%), - 


Nay, more; He was not merely divine, 
not to be described as a God of the second 
rank-(Philo), but one who had the values 
of God Himself, His words words of life 
eternal (6 °°), Himself an object of worship 
(20328): 

3. Moreover, all creation was His work; 
there were no intermediate agents to 
spoil His handiwork, to make matter 
evil in itself, to make anything common 
or unclean (cf. Rom 14 14; 1 Tim 4%); but 
everything could in its measure reveal 
God: the inanimate world His power 
and divinity (Rom 1 2°), all animate beings | 
His indwelling life, and man His light, the: 
power to see and show forth moral good- 
ness and spiritual truth. 

5. But this revelation has always been 
thwarted, though never entirely obscured. 
God separated the light from the darkness 
(Gen 14), but the darkness has always 
been there and is there still; but as it~ 


and man, the interpreter of God’s will to | was said that ‘against wisdom evil doth & 
man, the High Priest of man to God, at | not prevail’ (Wisd 7 *°), so it is true now. 
times so personified that He could be | He was the Light which enlighteneth es 
called ‘ divine’ and even ‘a second God.’ | every man. The way for him was 
Tt is almost: certain that such teaching | prepared by God. John was His witness; = 
_was known to St. Paul and to the author not the light itself, let no one exaggerate Kyats 1 
_ of Hebrews and consequently to John, and | his position (1 °°, 5 35)buta witness that = 
_ that therefore there is a conscious attempt | His work was to be universal. He was - 
here to attract Greek readers by embody- | thetruelight. ‘The Light whichlighten- — i as 
uch of their thought and yet showing | eth every man’ may refer to the light of > 
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conscience which is universal and given 
ati birth (ef) Aca7 24:28) Romirit*4°);” put 
more probably to the light of Christ’s 
teaching which enlightens not Jews only 
but all the world, the writer adapting 
what Jews said of‘ the light of the Law 
which was given in our nation to en- 
lighten every man.’ (Test. Levi, 14). 

ro, 11. As in Creation He had been 
present and yet the world had not 
recognized His Presence (cf. 1 Cor 1 *4; 
Rom 1 18°82), so it was now. He came to 
what was specially His own country (cf. 
4 44; Mt 13 5”), and yet His own people, 
the Jews, did not receive Him (cf. Rom 
g-11). Buttoall who welcomed Him, who 
believed all that His revelation meant, He 
gave the privilege of becoming children, 
not slaves; children not of Abraham but 
of God Himself, for they received a new 
spiritual birth given by God Himself 
(cf. 3 38). (There is in !8 a striking Latin 
variant which is frequently quoted in 
the earliest Fathers: instead of ‘ for they 
were born,’ it reads, ‘ for he was born’ 
(qui natus est), referring to the Virgin 
Birth, Christ’s birth from God enabling 
Him to make others children of God. 
But this reading is not found in any Greek 
MS., and the thought unduly anticipates 
the next verse.) 

14. the Word became flesh: the 
thought is akin to Rom 8 3; Heb 2 #4, but 
here expressed in astrong, dogmatic, vivid 
form, the central message of the New 
Testament, emphasizing the reality of 
the human life and death (cf. 19 35, 1 Jn 
4 *» 3), leading up to the stress on the flesh 
as the true food of man (6 53), and so the 
uplifting truth to which every priest’s 
thought goes back after each Eucharist. 
and dwelt among us: ‘ dwelt’ or ‘ taber- 
nacled ’ (margin) perhaps suggests a tem- 
porary dwelling (cf. 2 Cor 51), but much 
more the ‘ Shechinah,’ the indwelling of 
God among His people and in the 
Temple: so Wisdom is described as saying: 


“I dwelt in high places.... Then he 
that created me...said, Let thy 
tabernacle be in Jacob. ... In the holy 


tabernacle I ministered before him’ 
(Ecclus 24). The Wisdom which had 
tabernacled in Israel now tabernacles in 
us, i.e. in the Christian Church (cf. Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles, x: ‘We give 
thanks to Thee, Holy Father, for Thy 
holy Name, which Thou didst make to 
tabernacle in our hearts’). and we beheld 
_ His glory: this must certainly imply eye- 
witnesses of the Lord’s life in the circle 
to which the writer belonged. his glory 
takes up the Old Testament thought of 
God (cf. 12 4% 41) frequently used in the 


i 
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later Targums as a periphrasis for God 
(Burney, p. 37). It will refer to the whole 
life, with perhaps special reference to 
the glory of the Transfiguration when 
He was proclaimed as God’s beloved 
Son(Lk 9:3: 3¢;.2 P1448 Heb 14)y he 
word ‘only-begotten’ in itself only 
means ‘ unique,’ and as such is applied 
to Wisdom (Wisd 7 ??, from which John 
may have borrowed it), but with the 
addition ‘from the Father’ suggests 
‘ begotten as Son,’ only-begotten. grace 
and truth: so Wisdom had said of her- 
self: ‘My branches are branches of glory 
and grace’ (Ecclus 24 1%); and the Old 
Testament often combines the thoughts 
of mercy and truth as characteristic of 
Jehovah (Ex 34 §, and especially Ps 85°: 
‘ That glory may dwell in our land, mercy 
and truth are met together’), but our 
author substitutes ‘grace’ to recall 
St. Paul’s teaching (Romans, Galatians) of 
‘grace’ as the free and forgiving love 
of God which draws out man’s powers; 
but behind the technical sense lies the 
thought of the attractive graciousness 
that was in the Lord (Lk 2 *, 4 ##). And 
tvuth will mean not only truth of teach- 
ing about God (4 28, 8 32, 16 13), but also 
veality—everything was real about Him, 
and He made our lives real (6 32, 15 1, 17 4). 
“Grace and truth’ are the outcome of 
“ graciousness and reality.’ 

15 is perhaps misplaced; it so obviously 
breaks the close connexion between 
14 and 16. ‘ Fulness’ is again St. Paul’s 
technical word; it here combines the 
thought of the divine fulness dwelling in 
Christ (74, cf. Col 1 19) with that of Christ’s 
‘fulness’ handed on to His Church 
(cf. 3 95; Eph 1 23); and this given as God 
always gives His gifts, one after another, 
as men are capable of receiving them 
(cf.. Philo, De Poster. Cain., 43).. The 
Law itself was a real gift (cf. Rom 7 74) 
fora time, but grace and truth came 
into being in Jesus Christ, an eternal 
reality, no mere sketch (cf. Hebrews), and 
that in a constantly growing measure— 
to him that hath new gifts are constantly 
being given. . 

18. But the writer feels that he must 
guard against an exaggeration. In spite 
of all that the Word was, no man has 
even yet ever gazed upon God. As both 
Jewish and Greek philosophers would 
insist, He exists beyond the power of | 
entire representation; yet the only-be- 
gotten Son—or perhaps the reading should ~ 
be ‘one who was at once only-begotten 
and God’ (cf. 114) manifested Him as — 
far as human life can manifest‘Him, and | 


| knowing all His secrets—the phrase 
26 = ae 
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-an exaggeration of John’s 
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perhaps intentionally recalls the scene in 
i3 °***5__did interpret His will to man. 
The word declared (here only in the 
Gospel) may combine two suggestions: 
(i) He did what Jehovah alone had done 
before: cf. Job 28 ®°?7, ‘It (Wisdom) is 
hid from the eyes of all living, .. . 
but at creation, ‘ Then did he (Jehovah) 
see it and declare it.’ (ii) He did for all 
men what the Greek ‘ declarers’ (from the 
same verb), the teachers of the proper 
rites, the interpreters of omens and 
messages from the gods, did for the 
Greeks.* There may possibly even be an 
implied contrast with Apollo the mouth- 
piece of his father Zeus—‘ the declarer 
of his father’s will to all mankind’ 
(Plato, Rep., 427). Cf. Wisd 84: ‘Wisdom 
is privy to the mysteries of the knowledge 
of God.’ 

The fact that ‘ the Word ’ has embodied 
all that the Old Testament ascribed to 
‘Wisdom’ implies that all that Christ 
wrought on earth was the work of 
wisdom as well as of love. 


19-51. The preparation for the 
ministry: (a) by the work of John; 
(0) by the choice of followers. The 


narrative commences with the exactness 
of a diary: four different days are men- 
tioned, and the third day after the 
fourth (21) makes a complete week. 
The evangelist may possibly have seen 
a symbolism in this number seven (cf. 
~Gen 1),.but the absence of any mention 
of two of the days is against this, and the 
exactness points rather to the recollec- 
tions of an eye-witness recalling the 
decisive moments of the start of his own 
spiritual life. A somewhat similar exact- 
ness is found at the end, in describing the 
days of the last week, when the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection finally confirmed his 
Paitin (nen 2, 18: 98)15) 2h} 20.44 2): 
19-34. The work and witness of John: 
(a) Negative-—He is not himself the 
Christ or Elijah or the prophet (cf. 
Dt 18 45; Mal 45), but only preparing the 
way for one greater (Is 40%; cf. Mk 1%). 
Notice the triple denial (?°) showing the 
need that still existed of guarding against 
position. 
Ac 19 1? shows the existence of a group 
of the Baptist’s disciples then at Ephesus. 
in the midst of you is perhaps quite 
literal, as if Jesus was at the moment 


- standing in the crowd, but more probably 


already ‘living among you’ as one whom 


you have not recognized (ctr. ?%).’ 
(b) Positive-—Jesus is the Lamb of God 


_ * Surely this suggests a more favourable 


view of Greek religions than the author of this 


Gospel is at all likely to have taken.—C. G. - 


and His Son. the Lamb of God: to the 
Baptist this title may have been sug- 
gested (i) by Isaiah, whom he had quoted 
with regard to himself (#4), signifying the 
Servant of Jehovah, led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, bearing the sins of others 
(53 72"), one greater than and different 
from himself, patient, and gentle unde 
the Shepherd’s guidance, with ‘the 
royalty of inward happiness ’; he himself 
might wash away sin, Jesus would 
remove it wholly: (ii) by the apoca- 
lyptic conception of a lamb as a leader 
against the forces of evil, as the Messiah 
(1 Enoch 89 *5, 90 88;. Test. XII. Patr.: 
Jos. xix, 8, quoted in Charles’s Comm. on 
Rev., I, cxili). Both thoughts may have 
been combined: ‘ Go, follow Him: He is 
a leader who can save you from sin and 
will lead you to victory,’ 

To the evangelist in the light of the 
crucifixion the word would have further 
reference to the Paschal Lamb (ef- 19 38; 
1Cor57), to the sin-offering (1 P 1 9), 
with, perhaps, an allusion to Gen 22 8, 
the Lamb provided for Himself by God 
for sacrifice. . 

which taketh away the sin of the world : 
probably this description is by. the evan- 
gelist himself; the personification of the 
principle of sin and the use of ‘the 
world’ both point to this. Or, possibly, 
the Baptist, still following Isaiah, said 
“who bears our sins’ (cf. %4), and the 
evangelist, feeling the inadequacy of this, 
expands it into ‘ who takes away the sin 
of the whole world.’ taketh away may 
well combine the thoughts; he removes 
by His Presence all thought of sin and 
evil, He takes upon Himself the suffering 
caused by sin (Mt 8 1’), He removes it by 
forgiveness (cf. 1S 15 *), and also He lifts 
it up upon the Cross for God’s condemna- 
tion (cf. 1 P 2 *4) to win for others atone- 
ment and the power of not sinning. To 
the Baptist the first two of these meanings 
would be real, to the evangelist all of 
them. 

the sin: the evangelist sees the unity 
of all sin; elsewhere he applies the 
forgiveness to the actual sins of each 
individual (20 7; 1 Jn 35). So all the 
Western Liturgies: ‘qui tollis peccata 
mundi.’ , 

32, 33. abode, abiding: this is emphatic. 
In the Old Testament the Spirit is 


| generally given temporarily for some 


particular task; in the New Testament as a 


| permanent indwelling, enriching the whole 


personality. — , 2d , 

34. the Son of God: taking up the 
voice at the baptism of Jesus recorded — 
in the Synoptists. 


ye 
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35-53. The choice of individual fol- 
lowers. Stress is laid on the Lord’s 
immediate insight into the character of 
each (42°48), and on the widening of vision 
of those who come to Him (°°, ‘ ye shall 
see ’; 50 51); the sight of Him in His home 
‘for one day suffices to make them eager 
to find others to share the sight; He is a 
leader whom they follow readily (3% 3° 
40,44), His attractive graciousness (cf. *4) 
wins them atonce. This is the first note 
of the ‘ gospel of discipleship.’ 

39. the tenth hour: probably ro a.m. 

47. an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile: worthy to be named after Jacob, 
but only after his name had been changed 
to Israel (cf. $151; cf. also Ps 15 * of the 
true worshipper in the Temple). 

51. The promise recalls the opening of 
the heaven at His baptism (Lk 3 #4), and 
the ministry of angels during the Tempta- 
tion (Mk 1 }8),so that the thought is partly, 
‘You shall see what it has been given 
to me to see’; but the words come from 
Jacob’s vision (Gen 28 !*), with the dif- 
ference that the Son of Man is compared 
not to the ladder (‘ upon it,’ LXX), but 
to Jacob at the foot (‘coming to alight 
upon him’). The true Israelite, following 
the King of Israel, will see constantly 
what Jacob saw once. As Jacob saw it 
when starting from home and heard the 
promise that God would be with him and 
bless his errand, so the followers of Jesus 
will see now, as He starts on His ministry 
and throughout it, God’s angels coming 
to help the Son of Man; and this need not 
be limited to the Son of Man in His life 
on earth, but extended to Him as living 
in His Body, the Church (cf. Heb 1 14). 
‘The fulfilment is not to be looked for so 
much in particular visits of angels (but 
cf. 12 98, 201") as in the thought of the 
permanent work of angels as intermediate 
agencies between God and man, carrying 
up man’s prayers and bringing down 
God’s answers. The evangelist would 


beings. Cf. Philo, De Somn., 1, xxiii-xxxii 
for a rationalizing of Jacob’s dream). 

the Son of man: three usages lie behind 
the New Testament use of this phrase: 
(a) ‘a son of man’ as little more than a 
periphrasis for man, mainly with stress 
on his weakness, but also in Ps8*4 on 
his lordship over creation (cf. Heb 2 *%). 
(b) ‘ One like unto a son of man’ (Dan 
713), of a supernatural being in human 
form, who, as the representative of the 
saints of the Most High, takes the king- 
dom.* (c) ‘The son of man’ in the 
Similitudes of Enoch as the elected Judge 
who will execute judgment at the end of 
the zon. The Lord takes this phrase; 
it is only found in His own mouth except 
in Ac 7 ** (with which cf. His own saying, 
Mk 14 ® and perhaps inf. 3 1%); in some 
places He clearly uses it of Himself;t 
sometimes of His Passion and subsequent 
glorification; sometimes of His coming to 
execute judgement; here apparently as 
one about to take the kingdom (#® and 
3 °; cf. Mk 1 }: ‘ The kingdom of God is at 
hand’). As contrasted with the Son of 
God it emphasizes the reality of His 
human nature (1 14); as with ‘ the son of 
David’ the universality of His nature 
and message; as with ‘a son of man,’ 
“sons of men,’ His perfect representa- 
tion of human nature. 

II.-XII. The ministry to the world, 
ending in rejection. 

II. Two incidents, each illustrating the 
change which Jesus was to introduce into 
the world, with the difference of the 
setting of each intentionally emphasized: 
the first at a social festival, to which He 
had been invited, in a Galilean village, 
a miracle, an act of sympathy, increasing 
the joy of life; the second at a religious 
festival, to which He goes of His own 
initiative, at Jerusalem, in the Temple, 
non-miraculous, an act of  sternness 
purifying worship. The result in Galilee, 
gratitude and faith in Him; in Jerusalem, 


_ probably see one fulfilment in Ac 7°, | criticism and faith in His name only. 

_ others in the visions and angels of the 1-11. A miracle—and one on a striking 
ase Apocalypse. In Jewish apocalypses they | scale (8); it should be compared with | 
me __ frequently appear as bringing His revela- | Elisha filling the vessels with oil (2 K 4), 
yea tions to the apocalyptist (cf. Rev 1 and | and contrasted with Moses turning water _ 
ane passim). A Greek Christian would prob- | into blood at the commencement of his 


God and mortal man .. 
_ ferrying across to the gods the messages: 
_ from man and to men the messages from 


ably realize how this fulfilled the con- 
ception in his pagan religion of the 
inferior divine beings, ‘ who stand between 
. interpreting and 


work. It is possible that these may have 
been in the writer’s mind, but scarcely — 
possible (as has been suggested). that he — 


* But is there any ground for supposing that _ 
for the author of Daniel the ‘ one like toa a of | 


| man,’ who represents Israel, is any more a real _ 

being than the beasts who. represent the world — 
| empires? In the Similitudes no doubt ‘that 
| Sonof Man’ is intended to beareal being.—C.G. _ 
t Sometimes of Himself as He: was during His 


gods, from the one prayer and sacrifices, . 
_ from the other commands and responses 
_ to sacrifices ’ (Plato, Symp., 202 E., who 

__ is speaking of Love as one of these divine | ministry.—C.G. hile chp age 
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pt. 


was also aware of the legend found in 
some parts of Greece that water was 
turned into wine at the festivals of 
Dionysus (Classical Quarterly, April, 1920). 
What is more certain is that the writer 
meant to emphasize the happiness brought 
by Jesus, and that it summarizes the 
brightness of the early Galilean ministry 
in the Synopiists.(Mt 11 !®; Mk 2 38); also 
it falls in with his constant purpose of 
pointing out the inadequacy of Jewish 
cleansing; water brought for that is 
changed into something richer and more 
gladdening, into wine which was after- 
wards used for the Eucharist—the wine 
of the Spirit (cf. Eph 548); and behind 
that the evangelist would wish to hint 
that He had come to gladden all social 
joy at which He is invited to be present, 
to enrich all gifts placed at His disposal, 
keeping the best to the last, that He had 
come ‘not to destroy, but to fulfil,’ and 
that this is true- for many who do not 
know the giver of their joy. 

4. what have I to do with thee ? The 
words can be translated, ‘ What is that 
to me and thee ?’ i.e. ‘ Never mind, don’t 
be worried’ (Burkitt), or, ‘What is a 
little thing like that to you and me?’ 
(Souter); but the common usage of the 
phrase supports the idea of putting aside 
intervention, and it is conclusive that 
this corresponds with a similar treatment | 
of His mother in the early Galilean 
ministry (Mk 3 33), The mother, quick 
to see the needs of home life, knowing how 


in the home she has always looked to” 


Him when anything was wanted and 
He has always supplied it, turns now to 
Him, but. He courteously puts her aside. 
This is a wider sphere: He must be left 
to act when He feels the moment has 
come. She presses Him no more, but 
is quite sure that He will act and makes 
things ready for Him. ‘Mine hour is 
not yet come.’ contains a double meaning: 
for the mother at the moment, ‘ the time 


Himself and to the evangelist, ‘ the hour 


of my public manifestation with all that 


it implies of rejection has not yet come’ 
(cs 7,88 ROO e538 314, £7 bh. be evan- 
gelist may also think of the. mother as the 
_ type of human nature conscious of the 
need of the world, unable to satisfy it, 
bidding others look to Him: for that, and 
having to leave the satisfying to the 
Christ who knows the right moment for 


SSS and pendent that. He will ak 


may also have had the different meaning, 
_‘ Destroy this body of mine (cf. Mt 12 ‘57 
The. dis- 6 ro a 


ee re ‘of the see aati 
s POUT Him, Pasi on. 


eo to the Lord_ 


the part of the disciples a more absolute 
committal of themselves to be His fol- 
lowers (‘ on Him ’: ctr. *4), 

13-22. The second change: the purifica- 
tion of worship. The main purpose is to 
clear mpahip from the thought of selfish 
gain (1° ‘a house of merchandise’). The 
sellers of animals for sacrifices and the 
money-changers—either to change foreign 
coin or larger Jewish coins (two different 
words are used) into the Temple shekel— 
were necessary, but their presence in 
the Temple courts was not necessary, and 
had become a source of profit, to Annas 
and the priests. It has been suggested 
that a second purpose was to put an end 
to, animal sacrifices, but that is very un- 
likely, and is entirely absent from the 
Synoptist account; yet it is possible that 
the: evangelist, writing later, when: the 
Christian. Church had given up animal 
sacrifices, saw in the driving out of the 
sheep and oxen (which he alone mentions) 
a prophetic anticipation and a. contrast 
between animal offerings and Christ’s 
free-will offering of His own body, the 
thought of the Lamb of God being still in 
his mind. The relation to the Synoptic 
account is difficult. Conceivably the inci- 
dent happened twice ; more probably they 
are two records of one event. The Synop- 
tists, who have no early Judean ministry, 
bringing it into the last week because of 
its influence upon the opposition of the 
priestly. party; or John transferring it to 
the commencement as so typical of the 
change which the Lord came to introduce; 
and seeing in it a fulfilment. of Mal 3 +4, 
the Lord suddenly coming to the Temple 
as a purifier, and perhaps of Zech 14 *!: 
‘ There shall be no more a trafficker in the 
house of the Lord of Hosts.’ 
repeats an incident that is fully recorded in 
the Synoptists; but here he does so in order 


‘to record a saying about the destruction 


of the Temple, and perhaps to correct 
the date of the incident. Notice, too, that 
he records a saying. which explains the 


charge made against the Lord on His trial — 


(Mk 14.58), for which the Bymophiats sugs 
gest no explanation. 


16. Cf. Is 567; eV erZ 11; “my. house ’ 
altered into. ‘my. Father’ s houses: ‘ek 
Lka}*). 


{Ls Destroy : ‘half-ironical; iact as you. 


do and you will be sure to destroy yonder — 
' place of worship; and yet: in three. days— Si 
perhaps meaning little more than ‘ina ~ 


short time’ (cf. Hos 6 #)—I will raise up 
some other centre of worship. The Lord 


aa I will raise it up quickly.’ 


John.seldom — 
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ciples so interpreted it after the resurrec- 
tion (#4) of the Lord’s literal Body, and 
St. John probably sees the fulfilment of it 
in the Church, which St. Paul had likened 
to the Body of Christ; so that to Him 
it meant that in Christian worship the 
Church would take the place of the Temple, 

20. Forty and..six years: probably 
reckoning from the commencement of 
Herod’s restoration of it in 20 B.c. 

22. the scripture, e.g. Ps 16 1, quoted 
in Aic 2:27, 

23. believed on his name: contrast 
believed on him (21). They did believe 
that He had a message from God, that 
there was truth in what He said; they 
were willing to listen to Him further, and 
inclining to think Him a prophet. 

25. he knew: more exactly, as He 
watched each man He always recognized 
what was in him. This recalls the recogni- 
tion of individual characters in 1 42°47, 
and leads up to the interviews in the next 
two chapters. 

‘IIL., IV. Two discourses illustrating 
the two incidents in 2. A new cleansing 
and a new worship, each spiritual. Also 
two illustrations of ‘224, of the Lord’s 
recognition of what is in man—the circum- 
stances of each as different as possible: 
a man from the Pharisees with well- 
known name, a ruler, by night coming 
to enquire of Jesus, recognizing Jesus as 
a new teacher but left critical, still asking 
questions, the Jews not receiving the 
witness; in the other case, a woman from 
Samaria, unnamed, of doubtful character, 
meeting Him accidentally in open day- 
light, recognizing Jesus as a prophet and 
' the Messiah, telling others, the Samaritans 
believing. 

III. 1-15. A new birth, wrought by the 
cleansing of water and the Spirit, lead- 
ing to a knowledge of heavenly things (cf. 
Heb 6**), and connected with the death 
and exaltation of the Son of Man (cf. 
Rom 64), This change is based upon the 
prophetic anticipation of a new heart and 
a new spirit (Ezek 18 31; Jer 31 91°89), and 
should be compared with the Rabbinic 
phrase ‘a new creation,’ as applied to a 
" proselyte after his baptism, and with the 
Lord’s call in the Synoptists for a change 
of heart (Mk 1 '5), and for becoming as little 
children to win entrance into the Kingdom 
(Mt 18%). St. Paul expresses the result as 
‘adoption,’ St. Peter (1 P 1 * 23, 2 2) and 
_ here St. John as new birth. This has its 
nearest analogy in the language of the 


mysteries, which offered new birth, new. 


knowledge, and immortality to the 
_ initiated. The Lord probably used it quite 


independently, and St. John preserved 


it, wishing Greeks to recognize that the 
Church gave them all that the mysteries 
promised. : 

2. we know: Nicodemus represents his 
fellow-teachers (ctr. 1). 

3. born anew: the Greek word may 
mean either ‘anew’ or ‘from above,’ 
and probably was meant to be ambiguous 
(cf. 19 note). To Nicodemus it meant 
only ‘again’ (cf.* and 1 P14); to the 
Lord and the evangelist also ‘from 
above’ (cf. §). 

the kingdom of God: here and ‘only 
in the Gospel, but cf. 18 **. St. Mark makes 
it part of the Lord’s first announcement 
(x 45). It is not merely the sovereignty of 
God in men’s hearts, though it requires 
spiritual vision to see this, but a kingdom 
into which subjects have to enter (°) and 
obey the King’s rule. 

5. of water and the Spirit: perhaps in- 
tentionally ambiguous; to Nicodemus it 
would mean ‘of John’s baptism’ (which 
the Pharisees had rejected, Lk 7 *°) and of 
mine; to the evangelist, who may have 
been face to face with some Christians 
who knew only John’s Baptism, and were 
perhaps content with it (cf. Ac 19 1’), it 
meant with full Christian sacramental 
baptism, which gives new life as well as 
cleansing from the past (Tit3°5). It 
is also possible that there is a remin- 
iscence of Gen 1 ?: ‘ the Spirit moving on 
the face of the water,’ a fresh suggestion 
(cf. 1 1) that the Messiah’s work was to be 
a re-creation, as universal as the Creation. 

8. The wind bloweth: again intention- 
ally of double meaning: the wind and the 
Spirit; the result is that not only the 
Spirit, but everyone born of the Spirit 
has something in him, not to be explained 
by merely natural causes (cf. 1 Cor 2 }4 
and Wisd 9 14718), 

II. we know (cf. *): possibly ‘ the Bap- 
tist (cf. 1 34) and I’ (cf. 1 ©! note), though 
the Lord may already be associating His 
followers with Him in the witness; and 
the evangelist might interpret it as apply- 
ing to all Christian teachers. 

12. earthly things will refer to the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth; heavenly to all that lies above the 
earth—the ‘many mansions’ in the 
Father’s house, the relation of Himself to 
the Father (cf. 14-16). For the thought 
cf. Mk 4 8, 

_ Theeffect on Nicodemus is not recorded, 
but 7 °°, r9 8® show that the incident left 
its mark upon him. He should be com- 


‘pared with the rich young man of Mk — 


1017-22, Jt would be interesting if he could — 


be identified with a Nicodemon, a rich 


counsellor whe provided water on one 


- course with Nicodemus. 
himself testifies to the superiority of | 
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occasion for the pilgrims to the feast (cf. 
Wetstein and Encyl. Bibl. s.v.). 

13. ‘ There is no one else who can tell 
of heavenly things; a mere man cannot 
doit’: perhaps a reminiscence of Dt 30 12°, 
applied by St. Paul to Christian Truth 
(Rom 10°; cf. also Pr 304). This verse 
may be the evangelist’s own comment on 
t2r(Gh. Eph 4 *): 

who is in heaven: omitted by many 
MSS. If read, they may be either (a) the 
Lord’s own words, ‘ who while on earth 
still has heart and home in heaven’; or 
(0) by the evangelist, ‘ who xow (while I 
write) has returned to heaven and is 
there.’ If they are omitted from the text 
they will be the work of same scribe in the 
latter sense, which have been taken into 
the text from a side-note. 

14. This too may be the evangelist’s 
note. Two thoughts are implied: 
(a) Christ’s death will be a source of sal- 
vation, like the serpent of brass (Nu 21 ® 
and Wisd 1657). (6) Christ’s death (cf. 
8 28, 12 33) will be the means of His exalta- 
tion to God’s right hand. The word for 
‘lifted up’ was not used of the serpent, 
and is probably borrowed from Is 52 1% 
of the servant of the Lord ‘ exalted and 
glorified ’ (cf. its use in Ac 2 *%, 5 *4). 

16-21. The evangelist’s comment (‘ the 
only-begotten Son,’ ‘ believing on the 
yame,’ ‘ doing the truth’ are only found 
a his comments: 1 1% 14-18 2 23; 7 Jn 1 §), 
tracing unbelief to moral causes. The 
contrast between light and darkness was 
perhaps suggested by Nicodemus coming 
by night, but cf. Eph 5 *14. The ‘ judge- 
ment’ here is that which the readiness 
or the refusal to accept God’s message 
throws back upon the past life of each. 

16. gave his Son, ie. at the Incarna- 
tion, perhaps also with special reference 
to His death (cf. Rom 8 *”), carrying on 
the thought of 14. 

22-30. An incident illustrating the dis- 
The Baptist 


Christ’s baptism. The fact that there 
were still followers of the Baptist (Ac 
18 25, 19 8) leads the evangelist to record 


this which had not been recorded in the 


Synoptists. *4is perhaps specially inserted 
with reference to Mk 1 14; all this took 
place before the Synoptic account opens. 
A Jew is puzzled by the two baptisms: 


how does John’s differ from that of Jesus ? 


how do both differ from the ceremonial 
cleansings of the Law? These were among 


_ the first questions that needed an answer 


- 
= 


(cf. Heb 62). 
himself and Jesus can only do what God — 
ee 


ee 


John answers that both 
has given each to do; his position was 


3 


951 


only that of a bridegroom’s friend, Jesus 
was Himself the bridegroom. The simile 
of marriage between God and His people 
springs from the Old Testament, but Jesus 
from the first applied it to His relation to 
His followers (Mk 2 !*),and it is fully ex- 
panded in Eph 5 22-32 and Rey 2r. 

my joy: ‘my’ is emphatic. The joy 
which is mine as friend. Contrast 15 !!: 
the joy which is mine as bridegroom. 

31-36. Another comment by the evan- 
gelist, suggested partly by °°: ‘the 
superiority of Jésus has been proved by 
those who have accepted His witness ’; 
partly by the interview with Nicodemus 
(cf. $2 with 11). 

33. All of us who accepted the witness 
have found the message true, and have 
signified that to others by attaching 
our seal to the statement (cf. 2 Cor 1 182°) 
“God is true,’ for His messenger speaks 
truly, and God giveth to Him His Spirit 
in full measure. *5 is ambiguous, as the 
text supplies no nominative or dative 
with ‘giveth’; it might mean ‘God 
giveth His Spirit to Him whom He sent,’ 
or ‘ He whom He sent giveth it to those 
who accept Him’ (cf. 116). The words 
may be meant to include both: God giveth 
Him the Spirit, and to us in Him; but 
35 shows that to Him is the prominent 
thought. God has not only given Him 
a true message, but also absolute power 
(ch) Mtr 2’ 2815): 

IV. 1-42. An interview and discourse 
carrying on the thought of 21522, and 
another illustration of 2%, of Christ’s 
insight into the heart (2%). The main 
truths are: (a) There is to be a new 
worship, spiritual- real, for all men 
(24-42) ; (6) though springing out of Judaism 
it will be accepted by Samaritans; 
(c)-and by women as well as by men. 


Incidentally it is also leading up to 


627f.; The Lord can satisfy spiritual 
needs: the food that is found in doing 
the Father’s work (3134); the water that 
brings eternal life (#4). Further, He is 
shown to be one greater than Jacob, who 
only gave a well to satisfy natural thirst, 
and greater than Joseph, able to divine 
thoughts, the Saviour not of one nation, 
but of the world (2% 42). The incident 
is doubtless recorded by the evangelist 
as illustrating the subsequent growth of 
the Church to embrace Samaritans (Ac 8). 
It is difficult, but not impossible, to 
combine this narrative with the Lord’s 


command (Mt 10 5) not to go to any city _ 


of Samaria, and with the treatment of 
Him by Samaritans in Lk 9 *, and with 


the impression given in Ac 8 that Philip | 


was the first to preach Christ in Samaria. 


rae 


(Ac 8 1), 
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For this incident only deals with one 
village; the command of Mt ro only with 
a temporary mission; the incident. of 
Lk 9 ** is explained there by the fact 
that Jesus was on His way to Jerusalem. 
On the other hand,-Lk ro 83, 17 !*illustrate 
the Lord’s generous praise of Samaritans 
(cf. Mk 7 249°, the interview with the 
Syropheenician woman). For the alle- 
gorical treatment of the whole scene, see 
below. With the incident cf. Mt ro 4) 42. 

2. Cf. 1Cor1}”. For the first time 
the Lord associates His disciples with 
His work (cf. 2 11 note). 

5. Sychar: almost certainly the modern 
‘ Askar, a small hamlet about half a mile 


_ from, Jacob’s well’ (G: A. Smith, His- 


torical Geography of the Holy Land, c. 18). 

6. the sixth hour: probably'6 p.m. 

9. Jews have no dealings with Samari- 
tans: if genuine, probably a note by. the 
evangelist, but omitted by many MSS., 
and so a note by some later scribe (cf.'3 1%). 

10-14. It is interesting to compare 
Gen 21 1®, God opening the eyes of Hagar 
and ‘she saw a well of living ‘water.’ 
For the application to. spiritual thirst, 
cf... Is 551; Ps 422;, Ecclus 15%... ‘She 
(Wisdom) will give him water of wisdom 
to drink.’ For the Greek thought cf. 
Mare. Aurel., vii, 59: ‘Dig within: 
within is the fountain of good; ever dig, 
and it will ever well forth water.’ 

18. This is the point at which the 
treatment of the whole incident* as 
allegorical. is most strongly. suggested. 
.According to it, the woman represents 
the whole nation: her marriage is a 


. symbol of the nation’s relation to religion 


(cf. 3 2°); her five husbands correspond 
to the five gods whom the Assyrian 
settlers brought with them to Samaria 
(2 K 17 24°34; they .are there counted as 
seven for the five nations, but in Josephus 
as five: ‘ five nations, each bringing its 
own god’); the present, who is no hus- 
band, to either the hybrid religion of a 
combination of the worship of Jehovah 
with that of the heathen gods—‘ they 
feared the Lord and served their own 


- gods’ (2 K J.c.)—or the reverence for 


Simon Magus, ‘ the great power of God’ 
_ This would lead up very 
naturally to the religious problem (1921) 
and help. to explain #8. The whole would 


then be an allegory of the subsequent 


conversion of Samaria by the Church, 


On the other hand, there is no improba- 
bility in the woman having had five 

_ husbands (cf. Mk 12%), and the whole 
incident is so vivid, the details so exact, 

_ the movement. of the narrative, step by 
_ step, so natural, that it is very hard to 
Hh Sr aa ky ‘252 : 


a ‘3 


believe that there was no such actual 
scene. Possibly the evangelist knew of 
some such, and as he pondered over it 
saw the deep significance in it. ue 

22. the Father: emphatic; when once 
the full meaning of God’s Fatherhood is 
known, there will no longer be separation 
and intolerance between His children 
(cf. 11 52), The Samaritans, a type of all 
heathen (cf. Ac 17 2%), know Him not as 
such. The Jews do know Him as Father 
of their nation and as their Saviour, and 
the message of salvation for others goes 
forth from them (cf. 1 11+ 1%), 

23. and now is: probably a comment 
by the evangelist, pointing out the 
fulfilment of the lLord’s words (cf. 
Rom 12:1; 1 P25). Cf. Wisd 6 1%: “ Wis- 
dom goeth about seeking such as are 
worthy of her.’ 

24. God is a Spirit, or better, God is 
Spirit, and as such (a) unlimited in time 
Or placess (off 3 tng 2 AvcHut Series 
Is 31 3; ‘their horses are flesh and not 
spirit ’); (6) a supernatural energy com- 
municating itself to man and _ lifting 
worship into reality. Consequently real, 
genuine worshippers will not be formal 
like the Jews nor ignorant like the 
Gentiles, but will make the true offering 
of themselves, the offering of grateful sons 
to a Father akin to them in spirit. As 
in 215 the evangelist may have felt that 
this implied the abolition of animal 
sacrifices (cf. Heb 9, 10, especially g 14), 
but that was scarcely in the Lord’s 
thought, as ‘spirit’ is not the antithesis 
to material things, but to formality of 
motive., Hence there is here no con- 
demnation of ritual, if it is kept in its 
right place. Notice the contrast of 21 
with the anticipation of Is 66, that all 
nations would come to worship at 
Jerusalem. ' 

25. he will declare unto us all things. 
The Samaritan conception of the Messiah 
may have been partly based on the 
analogy of Joseph, the interpreter of 
dreams, the diviner (cf. 42 note). ; 

26. Contrast 10 #4, where Jesus refuses 
to say clearly that He is the Christ. 
That was to Jews who were regarding 
the Messiah as an earthly king; this to 
Samaritans interpreting Him asa prophet. 

27. with a woman: which a. Rabbi 
would not doin public. | ; rae 

35-37. In the-earthly harvest there is 
along time to wait between sowing and 
reaping; here the reaping can be done 
quickly, as others have sown (cf. the _ 
prophecy of miraculous fertility in 
918, ‘the plowman shall overta 
reaper, and the treader of 


- account of the same story, but the 


o 
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soweth seed ’). The ‘ four months ’ may 
be proverbial, or else points to the date 
of the incident as happening in December. 
The sower is Moses, or perhaps the Lord 
Himself, the reapers the Apostles. %8 
seems to imply that the Lord had already 
associated His followers with His work 
(cf. ?); but more probably is a later saying, 
added because akin in subject to 95°87, 
There is perhaps .a reminiscence of Jos 
24 18; the Apostles winning the Samari- 
tans to Christ will be like the Israelites 
entering Canaan. 

39-42. Notice the stress on the different 
stages of faith, the evidence of others, 
one’s Own conviction. the Saviour of the 
world: elsewhere in the New Testament 
only in 1 Jn 414, so perhaps due to the 
evangelist, but a Samaritan might well 
believe that a Jew who would save him 
could and would save anybody. Contrast 
“the saviour of Israel’ (Old Testament 
passim) and cf. Wisd 167, “the saviour 
of all.’ Is it possible that there is a 
conscious reference to -Joseph’s new 
name (Gen 41 *°), Zaphenath-Paneah, one 
translation of which was Salvator mundi 
(Vulgate)? One greater than Joseph, 
one who had saved a far wider world! 

44. In the Synoptists this proverb is 
applied to Galilee (Mk 6 4; Mt 13 5”) and 
especially to Nazareth (Lk 4 *4); so that it 
has beensuggested that somesentence such 
as ‘but he entered not into Nazareth’ has 
dropped out (Bacon); but this is scarcely 
consistent with 4°, and the evangelist, 
ever fond of finding new applications of 
the Lord’s sayings, may have applied it 
to Judea as the natural home of the 
prophets (cf. x 14). 

IV. 46-V. 9. Jesus as Healer. Two 
miracles to illustrate this, again in 
circumstances as different .as possible: 
the first in Galilee, on a Gentile, a young 


man, in answer to the intercession of~- 


others, wrought by a message’ from a 
distance, and the result belief of the 


whole family; the second in Jerusalem, 


on a Jew, a grown-up man, one among a 
crowd with no friend to help, Jesus taking 
the initiative, acting in the sight of all, and 
the result controversy and persecution. 
46-54. This should be compared with 
the healing of the centurion’s servant 


(Mt 8 513; Lk 722°, but not in Mark), and | 


it has been thought to” be a different 


differences are great, and our evangelist 
prefers to find new incidents to supple- 
ment the Synoptists rather than to record 
Notice again the stress on the 


46. nobleman, or a ‘king’s officer’ 
(margin), possibly the centurion of Mt 8 §, 
more probably a different person; perhaps 
Herod’s steward (Lk 8%), whose wife is 
found soon after ministering to the Lord 
(cf. 58, “himself believed and his whole 
house’), or Manaen, Herod’s foster-brother 
(AC 13 *); 

48. Cf. ro 88, 14.14, The words, though 
spoken to the centurion, are in the plural: 
you, like those around you, are slow to 
believe My word without first seeing a 
miracle wrought. This draws out the 
centurion’s faith, who at once ‘returns, 
though Jesus does not go with him. 

V., VI. Two incidents, one in Jeru- 
salem, one in Galilee, each leading to 
controversy and to Christ’s reassertion of 
His claims: the first ending in judgement 
passed on His opponents, the second in 
a severe testing of His followers. Some 
critics have suggested that the two 
chapters have been accidentally trans- 
posed. This would have the advantage 
of enabling us to identify the feast of 5 + 
with the passover of 6 4, and would bring 
71 into closer connexion ‘with. 5.2% to 
which it refers. 

V. 1. Unless the chapters are trans- 
posed, this festival cannot be identified 
with any certainty; the reading differs 
between ‘a feast’ and ‘ the feast,’ and 


there is nothing in the context to suggest 


which feast it was (cf. 6 4 note). 

2-9. Cf. Mk211*, the healing of the 
paralytic, and Mk 31°, the controversy 
about the Sabbath. It is very natural 
that the controversy should have arisen 
in a similar. way in different places, so 
that there is no reason for treating them 
as different accounts of one incident. 
Both illustrate the Lord’s insight into 
suffering and its cause, and His readiness 
to heal those who would obey Him. 
Possibly the evangelist sees in this man 
a type of the Jewish nation, stricken for 
a long time with spiritual sickness, 
seeking cure in its own religious places, 
yet finding none to help; then helped by 


Christ; sins now forgiven; men freed from — 
Sabbath observance, given new life and 


the power to sin no more. Even the 
thirty-eight years may suggest the length 
of the nation’s wandering in the wilder- 
ness (Dt 2 14) before beginning the march 


to the Promised Land (cf. 4 *8 note). 
2. a pool: perhaps ‘ the Virgin’s Pool,’ 
a natural spring, whose waters are inter- hd 


mittent, south-east of the Temple (Con- 


der), but it is impossible to be certain, the — 
‘name being’ doubtful, Bethesda, — 
| Bethsaida, Bethzatha, all having support 
from the MSS. (cf. H.D.B. and Sanday, 


very 
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Sacred Sites and Scenes). The name of 
the pool is not found elsewhere: the 
evangelist perhaps thought the name 
symbolical, whether Bethesda a ‘ house 
of mercy,’ or Bethzatha, ‘ house of the 
sheep.’ 

3band 4. Anexplanatory gloss by some 
later scribe (cf. 31% note). 

_ 14. inthetemple : had he gone tg return 
thanks for his healing ? 

17. Two thoughts are included: “ The 
Father’s work did not end in Creation: 
He is Spirit, unlimited by time or place, 
always upholding the world (4 #4), giving 
and restoring life: even the Sabbath does 
not stop that ’; and ‘ I am His Son, com- 
missioned to carry on His work, to heal 
and forgive sin’ (cf. Mk 2°). Cf. Philo, 
Leg,all.,i, 3. ‘God never ceases working, 
but as it is the property of fire to burn, 
of snow to chill, so of God to work’ 
(Holtzmann). 

18. brake the sabbath : cf. 16, but more 
probably (cf. % 1°) ‘was teaching that 
the Sabbath was not binding’ (cf. 
Mt 18 38), 4 
- his own Father : His Father in a special 
sense, in a way in which He was not the 
Father of others (cf. Rom 8 *?), and He 
Himself was ‘ only-begotten ’: cf. 118, 3 18, 

19-47. The Son’s defence of His claims 
(19-29); the witnesses in His favour (3%3”), 
The Son takes His seat on the judgement 
throne and pronounces judgement on His 
opponents (3847), 

The claims of the Son are (i) to give 
life (cf. 45%), the life being essentially 
spiritual life, but illustrated by the gift of 
natural life. The Son is not a mere channel 
of the Father’s life: He has life in Himself; 
He is free to give it forth or to withhold 
it as His judgement and will decide. (ii) To 
judge, a judgement already being exer- 
cised (3 48), but to find its completion 
hereafter. This is perhaps a spiritualizing 
of the apocalyptic view of two resurrec- 
tions (cf. Rev 20). The believer has life 
here, but will rise to a fuller life hereafter. 
This claim’ rests upon the anticipation 
in Enoch of ‘the Son of Man’ as Judge 
(cf. 154 note); but ‘the Son of Man’ 
becomes ‘ Son of Man’ to emphasize that 
it is His human nature which qualifies 
Him for sympathy with men (cf. Heb 
21418) and for true judgement of their 
motives. The thought of the future day, 
of judgement at the Parousia, is not 
common in the Gospel, but cf. 11 *4. 

25. and now is: very probably a com- 
ment of the evangelist (cf. 4 2°) in the 
light of subsequent miracles and of many 
_ conversions to spiritual life. It is also 
possible that other verses in this section 


are the words of the evangelist himself, 
e.g. 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 

30-36. Witnesses in support of His 
claims: 

(i) another, ic. the Father, the testi- 
mony being borne both to the Lord's 
own consciousness and to men’s hearts as 
they feel convinced of the truth of His 
words (cf, 6 44). 

(ii) John the Baptist, whom the Phari- 
sees had rejected (Lk 7 *°), so that they 
still needed salvation. He was indeed 
not the light (1 8), but he was a lamp which 
is kindled, lit up by another, and then 
gives light for a time only; the phrase is 
both laudatory—perhaps suggested by 
Ecclus 481, ‘ Then stood up Elias the 
prophet as five, and his word burned like 
a lamp ’—and yet deprecates exaggeration 
of John’s work. 

(iii) His works, whether miraculous or 
not(10;29F 1433 chi Mt 21s). 

(iv) The Father—with the recognition 
at the baptism. 

(v) The Scriptures—with special refer- 
ence to Moses. 

The Old Testament Scriptures bore 
their witness by pointing to the greater 
Revelation that was to come; the Law 
was not able to give life and righteous- 
ness, but it prepared the way for grace. 
The whole argument is akin to that of 
St. Paul, especially in Gal 3; Rom 7. 

42-47. Judgement on His opponents. 
Their want of faith due to moral causes 
(cf. 3 161). They care more for men’s 
approval than for God’s; and so do not 
even understand their own scriptures; 
Moses will condemn them. The thought 
of this section is carried on in 7 154, 
and perhaps that has been accidentally 
transposed from here. The prophecy of 
43 would be full of meaning to the evange- 
list as he thought of the many anti- 
Christs claiming allegiance in his own 
time (1 Jn 4 ?). 

VI. The Feeding of the Five Thousand. 
The evangelist again (cf. 2 132) repeats 
an incident fully given in the Synoptists: 
his account is closest to that of St. Mark, 
perhaps due to literary dependence, but 
he adds fresh details (Philip, Andrew, the 
boy), which point to a separate eye- 
witness. -He repeats it (a) for its greav 
importance, illustrating the Lord’s com- 
passion for, and power of dealing with, 
the needs of large masses, the effect of His 
blessing upon a little, His use of the dis- 
ciples as His agents, who are left with 
broken fragments still to deal with, 
His care that nothing be lost (cf. 12 with ~ 


| 8); (b) because it leads up to the discourses _ 
| and illustrates the Eucharist. It is a 
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pendant to 3, emphasizing the presence 
of the Spirit as carrying on in the second 
Sacrament the life given in the first; to 
4, Showing Christ’s power to give spiritual 
nourishment; to 5 in the reassertion of 
His claims in spite of controversy: and a 
further instance of His insight into men’s 
hearts (15 26.61 cf, 2 25). There is a strik- 
ing analogy to the incident in Elisha’s 
life (2 K 4 4*44), which may be in the 
evangelist’s mind—a prophet, and far 
greater than Elisha !—also to God’s feed- 
ing of the Israelites in the wilderness 
(cf. Ps 107 **), so that it carries on the 
thought of 5 17: 

Here again attempts have been made 
to treat the story as invented to illustrate 
the Lord’s power to feed the spiritual 
needs of masses with His teaching (cf. 
Am 8!) and with the Eucharistic food. 
The facts that the manna was frequently 
treated as God’s greatest gift (cf. 1 Cor 
to %), that there was an expectation of a 
banquet in the Messianic Kingdom, and 
that ‘ the treasure of manna should again 
descend from on high’ (A poc. of Bar., 29), 
and that Philo had identified the Logos 
with the manna, would all support such 
a view; but again the details are strik- 
ingly vivid, and the incident is recorded 
in the Synoptists, and runs back to the 
earliest sources for the life of our Lord. 

4. The question has been raised whether 
“the passover’ should be omitted from 
the text, mainly on the ground that there 
was an early tradition that the Ministry 
lasted only one year. For a careful state- 
ment of this view, v. Hort in W.H., II, 
Notes on Select Readings, ad loc. If this 
were omitted, ‘the feast’ now near at 
hand is the Feast of Tabernacles, which 
arrives in 7%. But there is also an early 
tradition of a three-year Ministry. St. 
Mark’s Gospel seems to imply more than 
two years, and the evidence of MSS. and 
of versions is unanimous in favour of 
the insertion (v. C. H. Turner in H.D.B., 


iy, 


disciples took up the remaining fragments; 
John only that the Lord commanded them 
to do so. It illustrates a natural careful 
ness on His part, and a sense of the open- 
handedness of God’s giving, as in the 
story of Elisha; but *® suggests that it 
illustrates His equal care that no soul be 
lost; it witnesses to the sacredness of 
the food (cf. the treatment of the Paschal 
Lamb, Ex 124*); and the Church has 
-acted on the same principle in the regula- 


left with materials for dealing with future 
needs of men, women, and children. 

15. The miracle, following close upon 
the death of the Baptist (Mt 14 !% 1%), 
makes the crowd look to Jesus as their 
leader against the Romans. It is the 
temptation of Mt 48; Lk 4° (inf. 14 *° 
note). He sees it as such and withdraws 


07). E 
12, All the Synoptists narrate that the 


(some MSS. read the stronger word ‘ flies’) 
all by Himself, quite alone. This explains 
the compulsion put on the disciples 
(Mk 6 45) (a word only used there of His 
action to them) to cross over to the other 
side. 

16-21. Cf. Mk 4 **41, The Lord, though 
absent, is watching His followers from 
afar and coming in the hour of need. 
to be their companion and their guide. 
The evangelist’s addition #4, perhaps a 
ceminiscence of Ps 107 °°, ‘ He bringeth 
them unto the haven where they would 
be,’ suggests a comparison with God’s 
work (cf. 5 1”). Cf. also Jobg 8, ‘ who({God) 
walketh on the waves of the sea. ’ 

26-71. Not one discourse, but several, 
the teaching deepening as the circle of 
hearers narrows. 

(a) **4° To the crowd in the open 
air. Christ the bread of life. 

(b) 41°51 To ‘the Jews,’ probably in a 
synagogue. The bread of life His flesh— 
for the life of the world. 

(c) -5*-59-To...' the, -Jews,’, in, a \syna- 
gogue. His flesh and His blood the true 
food and drink, 


(d) ®°-86 To many disciples. The Spirit 
the giver of life. 

(e) 71 To the Twelve. He Himself 
the Holy One of God. 


- The discourse starts from the Feeding, 
and the Lord had already the thought 
of His coming death before Him (5 '), 
but St. John may well have combined 
with the first address (cf. St. Matthew in 
| the Sermon on the Mount) portions of 
subsequent controversy and appeal, and 
coloured the language in the light of the 
Eucharist, which was instituted exactly 
a year later, adding probably explanatory 
notes of his own (e.g. 33 46 50, 68) | 
27. Notice the sharp antithesis. Work 
out not your earthly livelihood but your 
spiritual andeternal; yet after all it will be 
God’s gift to you. The objectivity of the 
gift and the necessity of faith in the 
receiver are the two pivots of the whole 
discourse. sealed, i.e. put His mark upor, 
Him as His own accredited agent em. 
“powered to do His work; perhaps also 
put His seal upon Him as the spotless 


Lamb of God, meet. for sacrifice: ‘In 
_ Jewish ritual the victims were examined 
and sealed if perfect ’ (Westcott). 


tion that none of the consecrated elements 
be carried out of the Church. There is the | 
further suggestion that the Church wa 
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33. Very possibly a note by the evan- 
gelist, bringing the giving of the bread 
up to the present moment. 

35. CL 473, 

42. Cf. Mk 6 8. 

44. draw: cf. Jer 31°, ‘ with loving 
kindness have I drawn thee.’ 

What then is the spiritual food which 
is here promised ? Three thoughts seem 
to be included: 

(a) Perhaps His teaching (cf. the warn- 
ing against the leaven of the Pharisees): 
the truth able to satisfy the needs of the 
soul (cf. #5, taught, heard, learned, and 
63; Am 813), 

(6) His human life, His ‘ flesh’: with 
grace sufficient for all mankind. So far 
the giving of the manna and the feast 
upon the Paschal Lamb will have sug- 
gested analogies. 

(c) But ‘ the blood’ carries the thought 
beyond these to His death. There is 
nothing in the Old Testament to suggest 
this, and it may conceivably be suggested 
by the common meal and self-identifica- 
tion with the object of worship in the 
‘mysteries’; this may be compared with 
(though there can scarcely be any con- 
scious reminiscence of) the primitive 
conception of tribal worship in which 
the worshippers were supposed to feast 
upon their god, or some animal that repre- 
sented him, in order to draw its strength 
into themselves. To the disciples the 
meaning would have become clear just 
a year later, when the Lord identified 
His body with bread and His blood with 
wine, but at the time it was a hard 
saying. The flesh has to be eaten, the 
wine drunk: that is, each follower must 
realize the meaning of the life of service 
and the death of sacrifice with all its 
atoning value, and accept service and 
sacrifice as the notes of his own life, and, 
for this, eat and drink the elements in the 
‘Eucharist; which symbolizeand convey 
the Divine life which makes service and 
sacrifice possible to him, and enables 


him to fill up the sufferings of the Christ 


(Col 1 *4; Phil 1). The Incarnation and 


the Atonement are both present in the 


thought. 

62. This challenge may intentionally 
_ have a double meaning: (a) to the dis- 
ciples at the moment a harder trial yet 
to be faced (cf. 14 4%); a conviction that 
He who had disappeared could never be 
their King, could never restore the 
‘Kingdom to Israel; (b) to the evangelist 
- and all disciples who had seen the,results 
of Pentecost a reassurance after His 
crucifixion, a proof that He had eee 


t 
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63. the flesh profiteth nothing is difficult 
after ®> and 114; perhaps, ‘the human 
life’ is by itself useless and will pass into 
forgetfulness, unless the Spirit, ‘ the 
quickening Spirit ’ (1 Cor 15 4°), comes to 
make it eternal in the heavens and in the 
hearts of men. Possibly it may bea 
warning against a ‘magical’ partaking 
of the body in the Eucharist (cf. the 
warning of 1 Cor 11 278°), 

the words that I have spoken should 
perhaps be translated ‘ the things about 
which I have spoken ”* (i.e. the eating of 
the flesh and drinking of the blood) 
(Burney). 

65. Cf. 3 27, and notice the frequency 


of ‘give’ and ‘gift’ throughout this 
chapter and in 17. 
69. the Holy One of God: the 


thought is not of personal holiness, but 
of consecration for His task (cf. 10 7 and 
1 Jn2). Inthe Synoptists it occurs in 
Mk 1 #4; Lk 4 %4 only. With the whole 
scene cf. Mk 8 27-30, 

70, 71. What a contrast with 15! then 
a crowd anxious to make Him a king; 
now twelve—who will soon be only 
eleven—who recognize His true character. 

VII. Another scene, nearly six months 
later than the last, occurring at the next 
great festival, the Feast of Tabernacles. 
It is uncertain how far this extends; 
almost certainly it includes 7 and 8, 
probably also 9 and 10 #1 (v. note on 10 22). 
7 and 8 are entirely occupied with con- 
troversy, and the result is division and 
suspense; in 7 mainly among the rulers, 
the majority deciding on His arrest, Nico- 
demus protesting against its injustice; 
in 8 mainly in the crowd, some believing, 
but others prepared to stone. The words 
“not yet’ give the keynote of the section 
(7 & & 30, g 20), 

The two great thoughts connected with 
the festival were light and water; perhaps 
originating with a Canaanitish autumn 
festival to invoke the sun and the rain 
during the coming months, it had been ~ 
taken by the Jews as a harvest thanks- — 
giving for all the fruits of the earth, and 
associated with the thought of the pillar 
of fire and the water from the rock during © 
the wanderings in the wilderness, These 
were recalled in each festival by lighting — 
up the candelabra in the Temple courts, | 
and pouring out before the people water — 
drawn and brought thither from the pool — 
of Siloam; and looked forward to a future 
refreshment and 

This explains the Lord’s stress 

on light (8) and “living water’ (7. 38) 2 
cf. Thackeray, Schweich Lectures, 1920... 
RED 26 is full of rominsrencesse of 5, | 


illumination in the 
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possibly is misplaced and should) be 
transferred to the end of 5. With } it 
is interesting to compare the Galilean 
comment (Mk 1 ** and also Lk 2 4”). 

17. One of the central principles of 
‘all learning, especially religious. Growth 
in knowledge depends on the state of the 
will and the determination to interpret 
knowledge into action. 18 and the paren- 
thesis in ?* are probably notes of the 
evangelist. 

35. the Dispersion among the Greeks: 
i.e. the Jews scattered abroad in the 
Greek world (cf.r P 11+). This is exactly 
the method followed by St. Paul, making 
the Jewish synagogue the starting-point 
for preaching to Gentiles. 

37, 38. Both punctuation and meaning 
are doubtful: (a) With the full-stop 
at ‘drink’ (so RV), ‘his’ must refer to 
the believer. All believers will become 
sources of living water to others, and 
‘the scripture’ may refer to such passages 
as Is44*5, 551, 5811, though they 
scarcely go so far asthis.. More probably 
(6) the stop should be after ‘on me,’ and 
‘his’ will refer to the Messiah, and ‘ the 
scripture’ will be Zech148 and the 
account of the water flowing from the 
rock in the wilderness (cf. 1 Cor 10 4). 
In this case the reference to Scripture 
may be the evangelist’s note. Again, 
the word ‘ belly’ is ambiguous. It may 
be quite literal, i.e. the living water will 
flow from the. Messiah, or possibly 
metaphorical, meaning Jerusalem as for 
Jews the centre or navel of the universe 
(cf.:. Dhackeray;...w.s.): ..Sor Zech,14 8, 
‘living waters shall go out from Jeru- 
salem.’ The suggestion that it is a 
mistranslation of some Aramaic word 
meaning either ‘throne’ (R. Harris) or 
“fountain ’ (Burney) seems unnecessary. 

39. not yet was Spirit, i.e. not yet in 
the fullest sense in which Christians 
received it at Pentecost. It does not 
deny the existence of the Spirit (cf. 1 *%). 

52. Two of the minor prophets, Nahum 
and Jonah, were Galileans, but a Judzan 
crowd might easily ignore them (cf. 1 4°). 
_ The conjecture that the reading should 

-be, as in the Sahidic version, ‘the 


prophet,’ is possibly right (A. J. Grieve » 


in Peake’s Commentary). 


VII. 53-VIII. 11. Almost certainly not | 


a part of the Gospel. It is indeed possible 


that its absence from most MSS. might | 
be due to the loss of a page in an early | 


MS. (cf. A. C. Clark, The Primitive Text 
of the Gospels and Acts), but the fact that 
some MSS. place it at the end of the 
Gospel, others after Lk 21 *8, looks as if 


it were a separate fragment, the history | 


A Skea 


Ny erty sb 


Ws? Dee 


of which was uncertain; and the style is 
not very Johannine. . Probably it is the 
story contained (according to Eusebius, 
H.E., iii, 40) in the Apocryphal Gospel 
according to the Hebrews—of a. woman 
accused before the Lord of many sins— 
preserved because of its essential value 
and fitted in by different scribes at 
points which seemed to them appro- 
priate—here as illustrating 74,8 15, and 
affording a striking contrast between 
the false judges hastily condemning and 
the true judge saving. The teaching is 
that sinners are no true judges; that His 
own primary duty is not to judge but 
to save; so, while He recognizes she is 
a sinner, he lets her go unpunished and 
sends her to live a higher life. 

VIII. 6, 8. he stooped down : probably 
to spare the woman’s sense of shame, and 
perhaps that of her accusers too, in His 
presence. he wrote upon the ground: 
the same phrase is found in Jer 17 8, 
“They that depart from me shall be 
written in the earth because they have 
forsaken the Lord, the fountain of living 
waters,’ which suggests the thought that 
such judges and such judgements were 
to be ‘ written on sand’ and pass away 
(cf. Theology, April, 1924, p. 225). 

12-20. The claim to be the light of 
the world was suggested at the moment 
by the lights lit in the women’s court 
(cf?) recalling the fire by night which 
guided the Israelites through the wilder- 
ness. He is to be a guide to those who 
follow and walk (cf. 4 ** note), but His 


‘light is for the whole world (cf. 4 42; and 


ctr, 5:28:38); 
31, 32, 37, 45, Hite dy 
20: in the temple: cf. 182°. in the 

treasury, i.e. in the women’s court, near 

the -chamber in which the Sanhedrin 
sat—where He was most in danger’ of. 
arrest and yet... hat ee 
21-30. Warning of spiritual death to 
those who will not come to Him for the 
light of life (?#); cf. Lk 1375. : 
24. that I am he: the Greek is only 
I am (as in 2% 58; 13 1*), which is ambig- 
uous, either (a) ‘I am that which I claim 
to be,’ i.e. here ‘ the light of the world 
coming from above’ (1: 23), or.(b) ‘I am 
the eternally living one’ (cf. 5°), suggesting 
that his life is one .with the. Father’s 

(cf. 10 %°), and that His judgements. are 

the Father’s judgements (cf. 2°), perhaps 

consciously adopting Jehovah’s name, 

“Tam: *,(Ex 3 14; Dti32i**;1s 43 WatA)e ce 


With the whole section cf. 


25. RVm is to be preferred: How is it Dae : 


that I even speak to you at all ? (cf. 42 and 


Mk9 1). The tone is that ofsad despair, = 
the words: being perhaps accompanied ‘sighs 


\ ; 1 1 


¥ 


VIII. ] 


by some despairing gesture. Why waste 
my words like this? I have much that 
I have to say about you, but now I must 
say it out in judgement upon you for the 
whole world to hear. 

28. When ye have lifted up: My 
death will not be My own doing (?), but 
yours; but it will be (what you do not 
intend) an exaltation (cf. 3 1 note) and 
a proof of what I really am and that My 
judgements are true. 

31-59. The promise of true knowledge 
and spiritual freedom. The controversy 
here reaches its bitterest, and many have 
felt that its awful sternness (e.g. in 44) is 
unworthy of the Lord and represents the 
later controversies of St. Paul with the 
Judaizers. It is true that the thought of 
‘freedom’ is rare in the Gospels (in St. 
John only here, in the Synoptists only in 
Mt 17 *), and the language here is akin 
to that of Rom 6-8, 97; Gal5, and of 
Heb 3, and it is quite possible that the 
evangelist has expanded what the Lord 
said with notes of his own coloured by 
the later controversies. But the Baptist 
had given the Jews warning against 
trusting in descent from Abraham 
(Lk 3 8; cf. Lk 16 131); and is the con- 
troversy likely to have been less bitter 
against the Lord than against the Church 
afterwards ? Is His language here more 
awful than that in Mt23; Mk4 2; 
Lk 1345? = Is it unworthy of a loving 
prophet, eager for His countrymen’s 
salvation, conscious that He has it in 
Himself and his message to save them, 
and then watching them turn away from 
Him ? There is severity in true love. 

31. those who believed him: perhaps 
less strong than ‘ believed on him’ (°°); 
those who believed the drift of His 
teaching, but did not commit themselves 
to follow Him (cf. 1 14, 2 23). 

35. Perhaps a reference to Ishmael cast 
out of the house (cf. Gen 21 1°; Gal 4 5°). 

37- RVm is probably to be preferred: 
‘hath no place in you,’ ‘ finds no corner 
in your heart.’ 

40, 41. The argument deepens: they 
are no true sons of Abraham; he believed 
the message which he had from God 


_ (cf. 5%); no, nor true sons of God; He 


loves His Son, and you do not, though 
the Father sent Him. 

41. fornication: possibly literal, with 
allusion to slanders about His birth: 


“we, unlike you’; but this gives no real 


antithesis to the following words: more 
probably metaphorical, ‘ We are not sons 
of other gods, like the heathen or like 


the Samaritans’ (cf. ® and 4 18): God is | 
our Father (cf. Is631*,64%). 
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43. Why do you not understand this 
utterance of Mine ? because you have no 
ears for spiritual speech (cf. 1 Cor 2 14; 
2 Cor 4 * 4), 

44. He was a murderer, as you his 
children intend to be (5 1%; 7%): the 
reference is chiefly (cf. from the beginning) 
to the tempting of Eve (cf. Wisd 2 *4, 
‘through envy of the devil came death 
into the world’: Rom 5 1”; 1 Jn 3 8), but 
perhaps also to Cain’s murder of Abel 
(cf. 1 Jn 31%), These words and possibly 
the following may be a note by the 
evangelist. ‘When he [i.e. the devil, 
but v. RVm] speaketh that which is false, 
he speaketh what is true to his own 
nature, for he is a liar and the father of 
it [the lie].’ The alternative translation 
(in RVm) is also possible but less likely. 

56. Abraham rejoiced in the hope of 
seeing My day, i:e. the day when in his 
seed all nations of the world should be 
blessed; and he saw it—but when? In 
spiritual vision in his lifetime (cf. 12 4 
and the Rabbinic illustrations in Burney, 
III note), or perhaps in Paradise? But 
Heb 11 "19 suggests that the sight was 
literal in his lifetime. ‘These [including 
Abraham] all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen 
them and greeted them from afar.’ ... 
So Abraham would have seen them 
partially fulfilled in the birth of Isaac 
and in receiving him back alive ‘in a 
parable ’ after being prepared to sacrifice 
him. 

58. Cf. 24 note. 

IX. 1.-X. 21. One connected section: 
the blind man healed and believing; the 
believer in Jesus cast out of the Jewish 
fold (2% 35); the prophecy of a new flock, 
with a new Shepherd, a new door, and 
other sheep. It falls into line with 4 
and 5 asa more striking work of healing 
(blind from birth), with 8 dwelling on 
Christ as the Light of the world, with 3, 4 
and 6 in the association of the Apostles 
in the Lord’s work; and leads up to 11 
a greater miracle still, and to 12 the visit 
of Greeks. To the evangelist the scene 
would be rich with thoughts of similar 
enlightenment in the later history of the 
Church. He might think of the con- 
version of St. Paul (Ac 9 1718) and many - 
another Jew. 

1-34. The Lord Himself gives a sym- 
bolical application of the miracle (*41), 
and the evangelist probably sees in it a~ 
sequel to 8.’ The Jewish leaders had — 
shown themselves blind—yes, and from 
their birth, was not their father the — 
devil ?—but the Lord showed that He 
could heala man blind from birth! = 

\ . 
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The words that he should be born 
blind probably go only with the last 
half of the clause. Did this man sin 
himself (and so was struck blind), or 
did his parents sin, so that he was born 
blind ? Was it his own or his parents’ 
fault? There is no reason to suppose 
that the disciples knew from the first 
that he was born blind. The Lord waives 
aside argument at such a moment; we 
are face to face with suffering, and must 
act, not discuss causes. Perhaps he also 
wishes to discredit the belief that suffering 
was always due to sin (cf. Lk 13 *5). 

7. ‘The waters of Siloam which go 
softly * had been used by Isaiah as a 
symbol of Jehovah’s nourishment and 
support of His people (Is 8°); so. the 
thought may be, ‘ Go to God’s source of 
healing’; but the evangelist seems to 
draw an analogy between the literal 
meaning ‘ sent’ or ‘ conducted ’ (i.e. from 
the Virgin’s Pool to Siloam) and Christ 
sent from the Father (cf. 8 #, 10 36), so 
that He sees in it an analogy to Christian 
baptism (cf. Ac 9 38). ; 

24. Give glory to God, i.e. tell the 
truth (cf. Jos 7 19). 

39-41. The Lord’s own interpretation 
of His miracles of bodily healing: they 


are meant to illustrate His power of © 


spiritual healing (cf. Mk2 1°; Mt 11%), 
For the literal healing compare this 
inscription of A.D. 138 to Asclepius: 
‘A blind soldier was warned of the 
God to take the blood of a white cock 
along with honey and to mix together an 
eye-salve and for three days to anoint the 
eyes with it, and he received his sight and 
came and gave thanks publicly to the 
God.’ 

X. 1-18. The false shepherds and the 
true. The shepherd was not then, as with 
us, the hireling of another, but the owner, 
the sheep-master, and so was a type of 
the ruler of the people; the stress here 
is not on folding the sheep, but on leading 
them out to find pasture, perhaps because 
the Lord’s main thought was of leading 
the Jews out from Jerusalem into the 
larger flock in which there would also be 
Gentiles drawn out from their folds, all to 
form one flock. These sections may have 
been spoken at thesame time as 9, or added 
here by the evangelist as akin in subject. 
They should be compared with Ezek 34. 

‘Christ claims first to be the door; through 
Him—in His Spirit and authorized by 
Him and (as He speaks of the future) 
through,His Church—all shepherds must 

enter in. So °, if any man, i.e. anyone 

_ wishing to be a shepherd, enter in, he shall 

‘be saved himself and be the leader of his 


-~: 


flock and shall find pasture for them 
(cf. Nu 27 16 17; : Tim 4 1*). The context 
here and the analogy of Numbers, ‘ Let 
the Lord. .. set a man over the congre- 
gation, which may go out before them, 
and which may lead them and bring them 
in, that the congregation of the Lord 
be not as sheep that have no shepherd,’ 
makes it certain that these words apply 
primarily to shepherds, not to ‘sheep,’ 
however truly they may by inference 
be applied to all converts to Christianity. 
In § ‘ all that came before me’ is limited 
by the context, all who came claiming to 
be the leaders of the people, the refer- 
ence being mainly, if not only, to those 
‘ Jews’ (9 22) who were now misleading 
the people. For ‘ thieves and robbers ’ cf. 
Mk 11 17,‘ adenofrobbers.’ He had come 
that His followers might have life and 
have enough to give to others (cf. 6 1%). 

11. ‘ The good shepherd’: perhaps with 
conscious reference to Ezek 343 ‘I will 
set up one shepherd fef. 1*] . . . even my 
servant David,’ who represents the Lord, 
the true shepherd (Ezek 17; Ps 23 4), 

The good shepherd. The Greek word 
perhaps suggests, not simply morally good 
and faithful but ideal, attractive, ‘ good 
as seen’; the sheep follow the music of 
His voice; men see the beauty of His self- 
sacrifice (cf. 12 37). 

16. Based on Ezek 34 1%, the prophecy 
of the bringing home of the dispersed 
Jews, but here expanded into the calling 
in of the Gentiles; they, too, are his sheep, 
‘and all must be united (cf. 12 2°; Mt 25 #). 
For the stress on unity cf. Eph 4h. 

22-39. The last appeal to the Jews. He 
cannot speak more plainly to them, Like 
the Synoptists, John shows that the Lord 
had not clearly proclaimed His Messiah- 
ship to the crowds. They have His own 
statement of His true nature; they have 
His works. They must put faith in them 
if they are to reach fuller knowledge (cf. 
717), The section carries on the thought 
of 5 17; it recalls and explains ‘ the Holy 
One of God ’ (6 **) and of ‘ sent ’ (9 7), and 
leads on to the striking contrast in 16 *5 8, 
The language recalls 10 31% 12, and may 
have been spoken at the same time; 
if the reading of RVm (‘ at that time’) is 
correct, it would bring down 9 and 10 and 
perhaps 8 to the Feast of Dedication. This 
would make the thoughts of the new fold 
and the self-sacrificing shepherd appro- 
priate to the moment, as that festival 


commemorated the purification of the 


Temple by Judas Maccabeus after its 
pollution by Antiochus, and also the 
martyrdom of Eleazar and the mother 
and her seven sons under Antiochus, whose 
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death was regarded by the Jews as a 
ransom for their nation’s sin (4 Mac 6 
and 17). 

30. A stronger claim than 51’. ‘ Un- 
clouded openness of the mind of the Son 
to the mind of the Father, that was the 
essence of His Being .. . a profound inner 
sense of harmony and indeed unity of 
will’ (Sanday). 

34-36. This is not so much a declara- 
tion of His nature as of His claim to be 
listened to and believed in; if judges who 
acted in God’s name could be called 
gods, surely He who was consecrated by 
God. Himself and commissioned to speak 
may use the lesser title—God’s Son. 
It is akin in its ad hominem baffling appeal 
to that in Mk 12 3537, 

38. that ye may know and understand : 
better ‘ that ye may know and frequently 
know again and again.’ The primary 
conviction has to be realized again and 
again in the events of life. 

40-42. The followers are taken back 
to the place where they first learnt to 
follow, to recall their first enthusiasm, 
and to remind them of ‘the Lamb. of 
God who was to take away sin,’ before 
the great trial comes, 

XI. The raising of Lazarus. The climax 
of the miracles of healing—(the young 
(4 4”), the grown-up man (5°), the blind 
from birth (9 '), the dead; also one longer 
dead than Jairus’s daughter, and the 
widow’s son in the Synoptists—and the 
justification of the Son’s claim to give life 
(4 5°, 5 #1, 8 52). His claim to be the Christ 
and the Son of God is already recognized 
(cf. 2? with 20 ®°) in the close circle of His 
friends (ctr. 10 4), It also looks forward 
to the death and resurrection of the Lord 
Himself, as if to prepare the disciples to 
face that. Hence its insertion here may 
be compared with that of the Transfigura- 
tion in the Synoptists, each dwelling on 
death:.and a life beyond death. The 
courageous~ saying of Thomas is also 
significant in the light of his subsequent 
hesitation and conversion. Side by side 


dent of the fact of death; it begins here 
and continues there; ‘it is a spirituai 
energy of eternal being in knowledge and 
love’ (J. E. Carpenter) (cf. 17 %); (b) that 
therefore the dead are still living (cf. 
Lk 20 38 ‘all live to him’), and there- 
fore can become living influences in our 
lives (cf. 12); (c) that those long dead 
in sin can be recalled to spiritual life 
by the power of Christ (cf. Eph 21’, and 
especially Lk 15 **, ‘ This thy brother 
was dead and is alive again,’ and for the 
effect of the miracle Lk 16 #4), The omis- 
sion of this miracle by the Synoptists, 
in the light of the subsequent importance 
attached toit here (47-53), is hard toexplain, 
but it is only a part of the omission of 
the Judean ministry by them, and even 
in this Gospel it is possible to exaggerate 
the importance of it. It is quite clear 
apart from it that everything was tend- 
ing to the rejection and arrest and death 
of Jesus. 

2. Perhaps a later note. 
pates 12. 

ASCEOe. 

9. Ci: 822; 9 472,%5 73 30; 

17. four days: the spirit being sup- 
posed to wander round a tomb for three 
days on the chance of returning to the 
body, and on the fourth day to leave it 
(cf. Westcott on 39). 

28. The Master: better ‘ the Teacher ’ 
(cf. Lk 10°). There was a new lesson to 
be learnt. 

33. groaned in the spirit: perhaps 
‘ put strong pressure upon his spirit’ (cf. 
Mk 1 48), ‘restrained his grief’; or ‘ chafed’ 
at the sight of the sorrow caused by death, 
and perhaps at their want of faith in His 
teaching about the nature of death (cf. 
40 and Mk 8 !2). 

44. Stress is perhaps laid upon this in 
order to point the contrast described in 
Zope. 

49. being high priest of that. year 
does not in the least imply that the evan- 
gelist thought the office of High Priest a 
yearly one, as he is not dating the event; 


It antici- 


, _ with the Lord’s miraculous power His | but it is full of irony—the High Priest of 
ae _ human feelings are emphasized: His lov- | that year which was going to give his 
+ _ ing friendship (* 596: note the imperfect | words so much more significance than he 
Kan tense [° and °°], ‘ ali the time he was loving | knew; perhaps with reminiscence of the 
ae each member of the family’); His | High Priest’s original function of predict- 
at courage (°); His efforts at restraining His | ing the right action by Urim and Thum- 
aK feelings; His tears; His dependence upon | mim (Nu 2721; Ex 28 °°). Probably also 
ag 3 the Father; His gratitude; His command | there is an implied contrast with the 
___ to others to complete His work. Eternal High Priest, whose offering was _ 
_--—s The incident is treated as historical; | to avail for the whole world, and whose — 
‘might not»a Greek Christian feel as he | prayer is to follow in 17. ee 
| read it,“ A greater than Heracles ishere’? | . 53. they took counsel: stronger than 
but like all miracles is also symbolical.| 51879. Aicet a amg 

___ It teaches (a) that spiritual life isindepen- | _ 55. to purify thémaelyes, 1-8) tug eeapr 
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monial defilement (cf. Ac 21 24). Perhaps 
an implied contrast’ with Christ's purify- 
ing His disciples, which is going to be 
described in 13 1°, 15% (cf. the contrast 
between John’s baptism and Christ’s in 
T 33, 3 25-30). 

XII. The double result of the public 
manifestation illustrated by four con- 
trasts: (i) Mary giving lavishly, Judas 
grudging and dishonest. (ii) The Judean 
crowd full of curiosity; the High Priests 
determined on the death of both Jesus 
and Lazarus. (iii) The Galilean crowd 
welcoming Him as King; the Pharisees 
feeling their discomfiture. (iv) Greeks 
wishing to see Him, the Jews with their 
eyes blinded (cf. 2! and 4°). 

1-8. The Supper at Bethany. Another 
scene recorded in the Synoptists (Mt 26; 
Mk 14; and cf. Lk 7 95°), but repeated by 
the evangelist as he is able to add the 
individual names, Martha, Mary, Lazarus, 
Judas, and to explain the actions of each; 
also probably to correct the date, as the 
Synoptists place it on Wednesday in 
the last week, connecting it closely with 
the betrayal by Judas. The suggestion 
that St. John has altered the date to make 
_it correspond with the day on which the 
lamb was chosen for the passover (Ex 
12%) is also possible, but the analogy 
would probably have been more drawn 
out. Martha and Mary, full of gratitude 
for their brother’s restoration to life, each 
does her best to show it; the Lord, con- 
scious that His own death is near at hand, 
interprets Mary’s action in reference to it, 
and praises her action (cf. the praise of 
the widow’s mite in the same week: 
Lk 21 ¥). The house filled with the frag- 
rance is perhaps a proof of the writer’s 
presence at the time, but if the Rabbinic 
saying, ‘ Oil spreads its fragrance from 
the chamber to the hall: so a good name 
reaches from one end of the world to the 
other ’ (quoted by Westcott), was as old 
as this, the evangelist may be saying 


symbolically what the Lord said literally 
- in'Mk 14 ®. Sed | , 


6. took away (not carried) is right, but 
the imperfect ‘tense should be noted: 
“used from time to time to take away ’! 

7. Leave her to her purpose of keeping 
it for My embalming: that is what she 


meant (perhaps Mary’s anxious love fore- | 
_saw that His life was in danger), and that | 


is what she has done. I shall have. no 
other embalming. Ignatius also interprets 
this scene symbolically: ‘ For this reason 


[| X111. 


verbs the imperfect is used, perhaps in- 
tentionally less strong than the aorist in 
2", 11*, 12: ‘were beginning to leave 
their side and to put confidence in. Jesus.’ 
12-19. The welcome to the expected 
King—but a King who comes on no war- 
horse (cf. Zechg%; Zeph 3 142°), Ho- 
sanna (Ps 118 *5): perhaps a mere shout 
of triumph, Hurrah! or a prayer, ‘ Save 
now ’ (LXX), ‘ God save the King.’ 
20-36. Greeks coming to worship will 
have been already proselytes, but to the 


Lord and to the evangelist the scene 


must have suggested the later incoming 
of all Gentiles. The Lord’s answer is not 
one of direct welcome, rather of post- 
ponement. It will be only by My death 
that the full meaning of the Son of Man’s 
work will be known, and then those’who 
wish to enjoy its blessings must lose their 
life in following Me. agi fo 

27. An exact analogy to the Agony in 
the Garden: the soul troubled at the 
prospect of death; a prayer for deliver- 
ance considered but put aside; a prayer 
of submission; the answer to that prayer 
(cf. Heb 57: ‘ He was heard for his godly 
fear,’ or better for His‘ reverent handling ’ 
of His prayers). After narrating this the 
evangelist naturally would ‘not repeat 
the account of the Agony. 

28, 29. The voice intelligible only to him 
who is prepared to hear it (cf. Ac 9:7, 22 9). 

31. Cf. Lk 10 18; Revi2%9 2° 

32. ‘lifted up from (but better “‘ out 
of’) the earth,’ so as to include not only 
the Cross, but the exaltation at: God’s . 
right hand (cf. 314 note, 88). will 
draw cf. 644 note. For all men there 
is a variant which may mean either 


every man or all things: if the latter, 


implying the reconciliation and harmony 
of the whole universe (Col 1 7°;;-Rom 8 19), 
37-43 and 44-50 seem to have been 


accidentally transposed. The final warn-. 


ing of the Lord, so nearly akin to 35. 36, , 
probably concluded: the scene, ° after 


-which the evangelist, as usual, sum- 


marized the result, quoting Is 53+and 61°, 
This latter verse is also quoted by the 


Lord Himself (Mk 41") and by St. Paul | 


(Ac 28 28). Itis the natural utterance of 


anyone who (like Isaiah) has had a-vision ~ 


of something really glorious, has’ told 
others of it and meets with no response. 


There must be some divine purpose in 
What that purpose is 
was revealed to St. Paul (Rom 11 25%), — 
| The right reading in 4°, ‘and I shall-heal_ 


this blindness ! 


them,’ perhaps shows that the evangelist — Be 
feels that the hope was being fulfilled. 
~ XIIL-XX. The Return of the Son to 
IeGodiniil * fro, IID ¢ OY 2" iio Psi cae 


_ the Lord received ointment upon His head | 
that he might breathe incorruptibility 
‘upon His’Church’ (ad Eph., 17). 
11. went away and believed: in both 

a a pe Me ; - <n ' - 961 rd : s : if : ; , 
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XIII.-XVII. The Last Supper and 
High-Priestly Prayer. The supper is 
clearly the same as that in the Synoptists. 
The evangelist had no need to repeat the 
institution of the Eucharist; that had 
been narrated and was being regularly 
celebrated. He adds additional facts 
and discourses which carry forward the 
main thoughts of his Gospel. But he 
apparently alters the date, suggesting that 
it was the night before that of the Paschal 
meal, so that the Lord’s death took 
place at the time when the Paschal Lamb 
was being offered (cf. 13 1+ 29, 18 28, 19 38), 
whereas the Synoptists treat it as the 
Paschal meal (Mk 14114; Mt 2617; 
Lk 227). Either St. John has altered it 
to suit the symbolism, or more likely 
the Synoptists call it the Paschal meal 
because as they looked back upon that 
year they saw that it had become the 
only Paschal meal they ate, and that 
the Lord had treated it as such. The 
chapters then dwell on the thoughts 
which were in the Lord’s mind when He 
instituted the Eucharist: in 13-16 the 
thoughts most closely connected with 
the Agape, in 17 those connected with 
the offering to God in the Eucharist. 
The Eucharist as spiritual food had been 
dealt with in 6. Can we trust the record 
as historical ? or are they later thoughts 
read back into the Lord’s mouth? No 
doubt it was a scene which would live 
in the memory of anyone present, and the 
disciple whom Jesus loved is mentioned 
for the first time: ‘Most of all in the 
supper discourses we are brought face 
to face with Jesus as He lived’ (E. F. 
Scott). The thoughts are extraordinarily 
appropriate to the moment; as at present 
arranged, there is a natural progression 
—first. conversation with individual 
Apostles; then. the Lord’s soliloquy, 
speaking to the group who stand by in 
awed silence; then the Prayer. Further, 
the thoughts have many points of 
contact, some even verbal, with the 
Synoptists, and the account was accepted 
by the Church, already acquainted with 
the Synoptic narrative. Yet the form 
has gone through the writer’s mind, a 
mind accustomed to comment upon and 
expound the Lord’s sayings, a writer who 
has probably taught them frequently to 
_ others. ‘ Distinct as the sources are, 
their waters are so intermingled that 
skilful indeed were the eye that could 
distinguish them. The revelation comes 
authentically from Jesus, but to-day it is 
across the soul of St. John that we behold 
it. ... Yet though seen only across 
John’s soul, it is Christ’s soul that we 


their souls from impulsiveness, 


see. He is not John’s creation’ (Le 
breton). The lateness of the date at 
which they were recorded is a proof 
that the promise of the Lord in them had 
been found to come true; and it As 
interesting to note that the three special 
gifts which the Lord promises (My love, 
My joy, My peace) are the three which 
St. Paul classes first among the fruits 
of the Spirit. There was a strain of 
Jewish mysticism springing out of the 
Rabbinic interpretation of the Song of 
Songs and some of the Psalms, which 
may have influenced both the Lord 
Himself and the evangelist, and can 
be seen fully developed in a later stage 
in the Odes of Solomon (cf. Abbott, 
Light on the Gospel from an Ancient Poet; 
Bert, Das Evangelium des Johannes, 
75-99). } ; 

XIII. 1, 2. The narrative stands in 
contrast to the past—the hour is come 
(ctr. 24, 7 & 3% 39, 8 20)__and in preparation 
for the future passing to God (%); every 
incident onward to the end is an act of 
love, which word occurs forty-six times 
in 13-21, only nineteen in 1-12. The 
outer world is excluded, yet at first 
the Lord’s words and actions have a 
double effect; over against Peter stands 
Judas. 

6-20. The feet-washing has a double 
meaning: (i) The example of willingness 
to do the humblest. deeds of service 
(1S 25 41; 1 Tim 5 1°), suggested by their 
rivalry which should be the greatest 
(Lk 22 2427), and typical of the Lord’s 
whole life (Phil27). (ii) The need of 
constant cleansing before the Eucharist 
and by the Eucharist. It stands in 
contrast with Jewish ceremonial cleansing 
(rz 55, 18 28) and is typical of the cleansing 
power of the teaching (15%), cleansing 
from 
dulness of apprehension, from despond- 
ency, from fear of persecution, from the 
fear of separation from Himself. (iii) The 
evangelist may also be thinking of the 
cleansing power of Christ’s coming death 
(HJm2.?). 

7. thou shalt know hereafter: cf. 1? 
and 1 P55 (probably a reminiscence of 
this scene), 

10. Perhaps a proverb, but at least 
implying their previous baptism, if only 
that of the Baptist. e 

11. him that should betray him: but 
in Greek the present tense is used, imply- 
ing that the treachery was already begun: 
Judas had already been to the High Priests. _ 

21-30. The treachery of Judas. As a 
host to a favoured guest, the Lord hands 
to Judas ‘the sop,’ apparently at this 
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time ‘flesh of the Paschal Lamb with 
unleavened bread -and_ bitter herbs 
tied together’ (Edersheim)—perhaps a 
final appeal to him to be trustworthy. 
Had the incident of the one guest without 
a wedding garment ‘cast out into the 
outer darkness ’ (Mt 22 }5) been intended 
aS a warning to Judas? The last words, 
it was night, are probably added as sym- 
bolical of spiritual darkness KGEeoit 
ir, 12 %, andr Jn21!). Judas was sure 
to stumble and not know whither he was 
going (cf. Mt 27 * 4), 

XIII. 31-XVII. The Lord alone with 
the loyal disciples. The Son of Man is 
already glorified: He has cast out the 
evil; Judas has begun the work which 
must end in the death, when He will be 
seen in all His true essence as the expres- 
sion of perfect love, the Father’s own love. 
His new commandment is_ probably 
defined in the following words (cf. 15 }2); 
but possibly it refers to the command, 
“Do this in remembrance of me,’ the 
purpose of which was to enable them to 
love one another. ; 

36. thou shalt follow hereafter looks 
forward to 211%, and, doubtless in the 
writer’s mind, also to Peter’s death (zb7d.). 

XIV.-XVI. Three main thoughts coin- 
cide with the three chapters: peace (14), 
love (15), the Spirit (16), but they cross 
and recross each other, and the thought 
of permanence underlies 14-15; the 
words ‘abide,’ ‘abode,’ occur sixteen 
times in these two chapters. There are, 
however, difficulties of arrangement: 
14 31 seems to have been intended as an 
ending, and 16 5 is surprising after 13 %%, 
145. Many editors would rearrange thus: 
13 1°39, 15, 16, 13 32°38, 14. | 

XIV. First ground of reassurance. 
They need not be troubled (1:28: the word 
used recalls the Stoic virtue of ‘ impas- 
siveness,’ calmness in face of danger); He 
gives them His own peace. He will leave 
them, but only for another part of His 
Father’s house; He will prepare a place 
for them and take them there soon. 
Thomas, who had expected that a visit 
to Jerusalem would mean death for them 
all (1116), is prepared to follow, but 
wishes in the name of all to know the 

way; it is to keep in touch with Him, 
to follow His footsteps, to believe His 
message, to live His life; so they will see 
the Father, for He has revealed the 
_Father’s abiding nature. His words, His 


deeds were the Father’s; those who 


believe in Him shall be able to do even 
greater works, for if they ask, but only 
_ if they ask in His name, His spirit, loyal 
to His teaching, He will answer their 


ee. 


| then Believe? 204). 
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prayers and the Spirit of Truth shall 
guide them. Those who love Him will be 
loved by the Father and by Himself, and 
both will dwell with the believer with a 
spiritual Presence which the world cannot 
understand. The Holy Spirit will teach 
them; there is no need to be troubled; He 
is going to the Father who is greater 
than He. 

1-3. The translation is uncertain as 
the verbs may be indicative or impera- 
tive; probably ‘ ye believe in God ' (cf. 
17 *jze" believe! also’ in’ mei’ (cf. 44), 
This suits best the constant stress on 
growth in faith. 

3, 4. I will come again, and take you 
to myself: probably meant primarily to 
them, I will return on earth with the 
Messianic Kingdom (cf. 16 3°); later if 
would be interpreted of the spiritual 
union between Himself in heaven and 
them on earth, they already risen with 
Him, He already dwelling in” them 
(Gal 2°; Eph 2°); and beyond both of 
these the union between Him and them, 
when both had passed through death 
and they were once more ‘ with Christ,’ 
which would be far better (Phil 1 7; 
cf. 17 4). All this fulness-of meaning 
may have been clear to the Lord’s vision. 

8. Philip had helped to bring Nathanael 
and Greeks to see Jesus (1 #8, 12 7°), but 
had not yet understood all that was 
implied in’that. 

12. The-Lord is always kindling in His 
followers the expectation of greater 
results. It was so during His lifetime 
(1 51, 5 2°); it will be so after He is gone, 
The reference is probably to the bringing 
in of the Gentiles (12 **). 

13. in my name: acting in My spirit 
and carrying on My work. 

16. Comforter, in Greek Paraclete: better 
Advocate or Helper. This is its technical 
use in classical Greek and in Philo, who | 
applies it to the Logos as intermediary | 
between God and the world; it reappears 
in this sense in Ecclesiastical Latin and 
was borrowed by Rabbinical Hebrew, 
But it is rather wider than our ‘ Advo- 
cate’ as being applied also to any friend 
who came to support a man on his trial, 
who represents him, interprets him to the 
Court. So the Spirit was to represent 
and interpret the Father and the Son to 
them (cf. Whitaker, in’ Gore, Can We 
This meaning is 
brought out fully in 168 (cf. Mt 10%); 
here there is also attributed to Him the 
work of teaching (14 1% *6, 16 14) and of 
consoling (162°). The last combined 
with the thought of 2 Cor 1 *7 led to the. 
translation ‘ Comforter,’ ‘Strengthener ’ 


- 


_ have not known Him or His Father. 
Spirit will come to help them, and they. 
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26. The work of the Spirit twofold: 
fresh teaching based upon recollection of 
the Master’s words. 

27. peace: that kind of peace which is 
specially Mine (cf. 15 % 14)—the “peace 
of courage,’ ready to face all dangers 
(ctr. Mk 4 4°). 

28. my Father is greater than I again 
bears a double meaning: to His.hearers 
‘greater in: relation to the Incarnate 
life, able to. do far more than I have 
done in my life’ (cf. 1"); to the evangelist 
probably of the Essential Life—‘ greater 
as the source of all my Being.’ Through- 
out the section the coming of the Spirit, 
of the Son, of the Father Himself, is 
treated as one and the same. 

30, 31. The Synoptists (Mk 14%; Mt 
26 48) place the words ‘ Arise, let us be 
going,’ at the end of the Agony; to their 
historical view the reason is ‘ he that 
betrayeth me is at hand’; to the Lord’s 
spiritual insight, ‘the prince of this 
world cometh.’ 

30. the prince of this world (cf. 12 *}, 
16 14), i.e. ‘ the devil’: he who will prompt 
His followers to fight and Himself to 
strive for an earthly kingdom (cf. 61, 
18 10.38): the exact analogue of the temp- 
tation in Mt 4 8; Lk 4 5. 

XV. Second ground of reassurance. 
His love and His joy will be theirs, if 
they, abide in Him and in love with one 
another. For He is the Vine, the life 
of all the branches, if they abide in Him; 
they are His friends; He is laying down 
His life for them; He has told them the 
full truth; they must not expect to be 
treated better than their Master, whose 
message has been rejected by those who 
The 


must be His witnesses. 

1-8. If the Lord left the upper room 
after 14%1, the vine carved over the 
Temple entrance may have suggested 
the simile; if He were still in the room, 


_ perhaps the use that He had made of the 


fruit of the vine as symbol of His blood 
had done so. But it rests on the pro- 
phetic use of the vine as a symbol of the 
Jewish nation. (cf. Ps 80; Is5, used in 


the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen 


% 


[Mk 12],- and Jer2?!, where ‘a noble 
vine’ is in the LXX ‘ ‘fruit-bearing,’ and 


“a right seed’ is a ‘true’ seed;»cf. also 


_ Ecclus 24”, where Wisdom is compared 
_  toa-vine). 


The nation had been the vine, 
but His Father has pruned it; He has cut 


off the unworthy branches, taken unto 
Himself»the-true Tsrael—but even that 
needs pruning. Now He.is the’ Vine, 
+ ‘the’ world ae ‘ot cite 


‘Teal and permanent; not ently ane root, 


but the whole, the source of life in all the 
branches; but this still needs pruning. 
Judas has been cast out; the rest are being 

‘cleansed’ by the washing of the feet 
and washing away of their fears, and they 
will need constant cleansing, each by the 
other. 

The simile of the vine expresses the 
same thought of the Church as the Body 
of Christ, with Christ as the Head (cf 
2%1and St. Paul passim). The thought 
of the branch cut off is analogous to the 
withering of the barren fig tree (Mk 11 12), 

6. he is (lit. was) cast forth: cf. 13 3% 31 
(as Judas had been); Mt 21 48; Mk 11 17144 
19-21 (as the Jewish nation had been). 

8. so shall ye be: rather shall ye 
become, or show yourselves to be, my 
disciples: discipleship a constant growth 
(cf. 10 38 note). 

ti.cmy joy ctr 32 ands cihazgna 

15. friends: cf. Lk 124. The Jewish 
Christians would feel that they were thus 
placed on a level with Abraham (cf. 
Jas 273); the Gentiles that they were 
ranked with the Stoic ideal of Wisd 7 27: 
‘Wisdom maketh men friends of God.’ 
Philodemus: ‘ We may declare the wise 
to be the friends of the gods, and the 
gods the friends of the wise.’ 

20.4 Gier3 76, 

24. Cf. the Synoptic teaching about 
the sin against the Holy Spirit (Mk 3 2% 3), 

26. Cf. 14 28 note. which proceedeth 
from the Father: certainly of the mission 
to earth of the Spirit, always coming to do 
the Father’s work (cf. Ac 2 3%).. The verb 
was afterwards used of the eternal nature 
of the Spirit, and this may have been in 
the evangelist’s mind; in either case the 
words may be a note by him. 

XVI. The Spirit’s help. They must 
expect excommunication and persecution, 
but, they will have this forewarning to 
help them (#4); and they need not grieve 
too much at His leaving them; that is 
necessary that He may send them His 
Spirit (57), and He will both plead their 
cause before the eyes of the world (11) 
and will teach them more of the Father’s 
mind about future things, which will be 
His :own teaching too (}?15). He must go 
and they will grieve, but their grief will 
soon be turned into joy; they will see ° 
Him again; He will teach them more 
plainly still, and His Father will answer 
all prayers offered in His name (1*24), 
They have put faith in Him as having 


come from the Father; true, in spite of » | 


that, they may desert Him for a while, 
but ‘ultimately they will have peace in ~ 
the assurance of ‘His own A NISTOY, ‘over ; 
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5. See note on 14 ad in. 

8-11. The metaphor is that of a law- 
court. The synagogue rulers have held 
their court and excommunicated the 
Christians (9 2 84), but there is a Court 
of Appeal, the court of the Lord (ef. 
Is 5), held before the eyes of the world. 
There are three charges to be dealt with: 
(2) On which side did sin lie? The Jews 
plead that Jesus was a sinner and im- 
postor (cf. 9 *4, 183°); the Christians 
answer, Nay, the Jews were lawless and 
murdered the Righteous Man (cf. Ac 2 2, 
7°", Jas 5°). (6) On which side lies right- 
eousness ? The Jews plead it comes from 
obedience to the law; the Christians reply, 
Nay, it comes only as a gift from Christ, 
who is with the Father and sends His 
Spirit (cf. Ac 2 36, 3 15, 24 25; Rom 10 8), 
{c) Who was the person condemned at the 
trial? The Jews reply, Jesus the male- 
factor; the Christians reply, Nay, it 
was the unjust judges and the Prince of 
this world prompting them (cf. Rom 8 4). 
Such are the pleadings, and in each case 
the spiritual reality of the Christian life 
as contrasted with the blindness of the 
Jews shows that God gives the judgement 
on their side. Each statement is quite 
intelligible as spoken by the Lord Him- 
self, but they come to the evangelist lit 
up by the experience of the trials of the 
Apostles in the Acts and by the teaching of 
St. Paul about the true nature of right- 
eousness. This promise would also 
strengthen the Apostles in their teaching 
about sin, righteousness, and judgement 
(cf. Ac 24 35). 

13. he shall declare unto you the things 


that are to come, i.e. things that were to. 


come to the Lord Himself: explain the 
meaning of His death, resurrection, 
ascension, but also give the guidance in 
future problems (cf. Ac 15 ?8). 


21. Notice the extraordinary optimism - 


of this saying: a woman’s joy is not 

selfish, but that a man is born into the 

- world—to enjoy its blessings and to help 

its needs. Had He learnt this from His 
mother ? : 

22, ‘I shall-see you again’ may well 

include the appearances in 20, 21, and His 

_ watching of their actsin the future. 

24. ye have believed: cf. 11 27, 20 2 31, 


' XVII. This prayer has long been ~ 


called the High-Priestly prayer, and 
_ almost certainly was regarded as such by 
the evangelist in recording it and by the 
Lord in uttering it. For (i) as the High 


Priest on the Day of Atonement prayed | 


for himself, for the priests and Levites, 
-the whole congregation of Israel, so 
ord for Himself, for His Apostles, 


% 


for 
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for all believers and the whole world. 
(ii) On the Day of Atonement the people 
were declared clean before the Lord; 
The High Priest (Ex 28%) and. victim 
(Dt 15 1°) were sanctified (1%); there was 
a prayer ‘ Sanctify us-by thy command- 
ments’ (1*); it was ‘a day of great joy to 
God ’ (#8). (iii) There is probably intended 
a contrast between Caiaphas, High Priest 
‘of that year’ (11 4%) with his worldly 
policy and the Eternal High Priest. 
(iv) The language is closely akin to that 
of the Hebrews; there is the same stress 
on the cleansing of the true worshipper 
(Heb 9 #3, 102), on sanctification (Heb 
10 10. 14, 22), on + perfection ‘(Heb 7 1/28, 
HOPE at 2ie3) 4. Ot Christ. as High Priest 
(Heb 5 BAO, Io ee) 

At the same time two points are to be 
noticed: (a) In substance ; it is unlike the 
High Priest on the Atonement Day in 
that there is no mention of sin or pleading 
for forgiveness. It is the prayer of the 
faithful High Priest of the good things 
that are come (Heb 217,914); it is the 
offering of human life at its best; of His 
own accomplished work, of the Apostles’ 
acceptance of Him and allegiance, of the 
faith of their converts and of the whole 
world; it is the recognition that ‘all 
things come of thee and of thine own 
have we given thee’ (1 Ch 2934). It 
is a prayer for further support and 
further protection and _ sanctification. 
The Son thanks the Father for all 
His gifts, and for the work which He 
has enabled Him to do in expressing 
the Father’s love for men in His human 
life; but He prays for further help; the 
death lies before Him; may Hebestrength-— 
ened to glorify the Father, to show His 
love for man in that; may He be carried 
through it to. that union with the Father 
which will enable Him in yet fuller 
measure to unite men to Himself, and 
through Himself to the Father, in a life 
of love and truth until the whole world 
comes to believe. The prayer is addressed 
to the Father of all (cf. 11 5*); but stress 


is laid on His holiness, His separation from — 


sin, and His justice (11+ 25), which deals | 
differently with the good and the bad. 


It has points of contact with the | 


‘Lord’s Prayer’ (1 ® 115) and with the 
Synoptic narrative of this night, the 


praise of their allegiance (Lk 22%), the 
danger from the evil one (ibid. 91532), His 
self-consecration for them and for many — 
(Mk 14 4). It is most interesting to 


compare and contrast it with St. 
Paul’s farewell (Ac 20 1*25; 2 Tim 4 *8) 


and. with the High Priest’s prayer on — 


1 
Ae 


offering sacrifice in 2 Mac 1 2, It — 
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is interesting too to compare and con- 
trast it with the kingly prayer of David 
in 1Chz29. There is the same recog- 
nition of God’s gifts to man, of man’s 
willing gifts to God, the same stress on 
God’s righteousness, the same prayer for 
God’s future help. David passes from 
prayer to sacrifice a thousand bullocks, 
a thousand rams, and a thousand. lambs. 
Christ passes to the sacrifice of Himself, 
‘the Lamb of God.’ David leaves the 
building of the earthly Temple to his son, 
Christ that of the Temple of His Church 
to His followers. It is the prayer of a King 
as well as that of a High Priest. This may 
have been in the Lord’s own mind and 
in that of the evangelist; if not, it is a 
witness to the natural feeling of man to 
God when faced with the task of a great 
spiritual work to be done for Him. 

(0) In form : there are phrases not quite 
natural at.the moment, e.g. 3, the refer- 
ence to Himself in the third person 
(perhaps the whole verse is a note by the 
evangelist); the description of the work 
the disciples have already done (1% 2°). 
Probably the evangelist thinks of it as 
the prayer which the High Priest spoke 
in substance on this night, but which 
He is still praying behind the veil; 
thinks of it also as the model of the 
Church’s Eucharistic Intercession. For 
the prayer was uttered on the night 
of the institution of the Eucharist; it 
expresses the spirit of that, ‘ the Church’s 
divinely ordered ceremonial method of 
self-identification with the sacrifice of 
Christ.’ There the Church offers its praise 
and thanksgiving for all God’s gifts to 
it throughout the past, especially for the 
human life and death and resurrection of 
the Son; there it thinks of Him as still 
within the veil, offering Himself for the 
_ Salvation of the whole world; it pleads 
that entire self-sacrifice as its ideal; it 
prays to be united with it and to be able 
to go forth to a life of faith in the truth 
and of the services of love, sharing the joy 
of its Lord, until the whole world shall 
believe. 

3. Perhaps a note by the evangelist 
dwelling on Christ’s work as appealing to 
the Gentile Christians (the only true God) 
and to the Jewish (the Messiah): ef: 4 23. 

12. That the scripture may be fulfilled 
(cf, 13 18), The reference to Judas jis per- 
haps the evangelist’s note. 

15. from the evil one: cf. 132; Lk 
2251; r Jn 213.14, 5 18: but the parallelism 

with ‘ from the world ’ (1) makes it more 
probable that the word is neuter, ‘ from 
all that is evil and harmful.’ 


The ideal priestly prayer is that of a | 
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Son, ever dwelling on the righteous, holy 
character of the Father (1: 11, 24. 25), recog- 
nizing that all that He has is a gift from 
the Father and must be given by Him to 
others (note that the word ‘ to give’ occurs 
seventeen times); the prayers are for 
others in the order of responsibility for 
them (self, those nearest to Him, al! 
believers, the world); praying for their 
protection and growth, and realizing that 
such growth can only reach perfection 
in union with each other and with God. 

XVIII., XIX. The arrest, trials, and 
crucifixion. No mention is made of the 
agony in Gethsemane: that had been fully 
recorded in the Synoptists; and our Gospel 
has a parallel to the Agony in 12 2’, to the 
prayer in 18. Two thoughts dominate 
the narrative here: (i) theroyalty of Jesus; 
(ii) the fulfilment of prophecy. ; 

(i) The royalty of Jesus: Jesus admits 
His kingship and declares its true char- 
acter, a Kingdom of the Truth; He is 
crowned, if only in mockery, by the Jews; 
declared King by Pilate, and proclaimed 
as such—a proclamation which he re- 
fuses to withdraw—in the three well- 
known languages of the empire. He acts 
with royal majesty, as master of the situa- 
tion throughout: going freely to death 
(18 2 4.8), securing the safety of His fol- 
lowers, controlling Peter’s violence, re- 
minding Pilate of the limits of his author- 
ity, bearing His cross for Himself, handing 
over His spirit freely to the Father. In 
contrast to Him are seen (a) the Jews— 
loud, violent, unjust; breaking the re- 
quirements of their own judicial rules, 
openly proclaiming that Cesar is their 
king. (6) Pilate—with whom there is 
great sympathy, as we watch ‘ the con- 
test in him between the Roman sense of 
justice and the official’s desire to carry on 
the king’s government at the least pos- 
sible cost of friction’ (C. H. Turner)—and 
yet he condemns the innocent; he yields 
to a crowd of turbulent provincials whom 
he had been sent to control, 

(ii) The fulfilment of prophecy (18 % 82, 
19 24+ 28, 36, 37) | 

XVIII. 2. For an interesting suggestion 
that this garden was the place in which 
the Lord had given the Lord’s Prayer, cf. 
Texts and Studies, i, 3, 123. It would give 
a touching poignancy to the prayer of 
Mk 14 ** 89 and the question here (18 14), 

5. Iam he: cf. 8 24 note. 

6. Cf. 7 44, 8 59, 1039, Perhaps a con- 
scious reference to Psg 3: ‘ While mine 
enemies are driven back, they shall fall 
and perish at thy presence’ (cf. Is 11 4), ~ 

9. Cf. 171%. It is scarcely a fulfilment; 
rather a new application on a lower plane | 
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of what was spoken with reference to a 
higher (cf. 12 33 note), 

12. As a rule John omits the Jewish 
trial, already recorded in the Synoptists, 
but adds this which had not been re- 
corded; it was probably an informal pre- 
liminary examination (as before a grand 
jury) to see if there was evidence sufficient 
for a formal trial, and held before Annas 
because of his strong personal influence. 

14. Cf. 11 5°, and for a similar cross- 
reference I1 ?. ' 

I5. another disciple: possibly, though 
not necessarily, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. 

22, 23. Cf. Ex 22 °8 and ctr. Ac 23 6. 
It is the Lord’s illustration of Mt 5 39 and 
an exact fulfilment of Is 50 §, 

28-XIX. 16, The trial before Pilate. 
the palace is probably Herod’s palace 
on the west of the city; so that the Lord 
is led right across the length of Jerusalem. 
It was a Gentile’s house, and might have 
leaven in it, so the Jews will not enter; 
the mention of their desire to avoid pollu- 
tion is probably satirical—men who were 
set on injustice and murder (#4) so careful 
not to stain their hands with leaven! 
The decision to put Jesus to death for 
blasphemy had already been taken (Mk 
14 ®4) ; but this could only have been carried 
out by some act of mob violence, as with 
Stephen; they wish their act legalized by 
the Roman authority. This led to cruci- 
fixion, which was not a Jewish penalty, 
and so gave an exact application of the 
Lord’s own words that He would be lifted 
up (12 32, 32) 

36, 37. These verses -should be put 
side by side with 3 >and 6 4%, The entrance 
to His Kingdom has been shown to be 
the work of the Spirit; He has avoided 
the attempt to make Him an earthly king; 
now its real nature and its real subjects 
are declared. Its origin is not of this 
world; but it is a reality in the world 
(cf. Lk 222% 3°), The whole purpose 


-of His life is to witness to the truth; He | 


is doing it now (cf. 1 Tim61%). This 
double line of defence was often re-echoed 
in the trials of Christians before the 
Roman authorities (cf. Ac 24 !? ff., 25 §). 
The conception of the Kingdom as one 
~ of truth would especially attract Greeks. 
38, 39. The question, What is truth ? 
is not that of ‘jesting Pilate’ (Bacon, 
Essay I); rather of ‘cynical Pilate,’ 
of the man of the world, who has so 


often presided at trials and found it so 


difficult to be sure on which side lay the 
truth. There is no mention elsewhere 
of this custom under’ the Roman rule 
in Palestine, but it would have been 
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a natural way of pleasing the people at 
their festival, and a parallel is quoted by 
Deissmann from Egypt in a.p. 85, where 
a Roman governor says to a prisoner, 
‘ Thou deservedst to be scourged .. . but 
I make a present of you to the crowds.’ 

XIX. 5. Behold the man!: either an 
appeal to their pity (Surely you would 
not crucify such an one) or to their scorn 
(Surely you need not fear what such an 
one can do). Both thoughts may be ‘in- 
cluded. 

7. Cf. 518, 1036, The political charge 
failing, they fall back on the religious. 

9. The Lord giv+s no answer to this 
question: it is unimportant as a ground 
of acquittal or condemnation. He answers 
the next question which affects Pilate’s 
own conduct, 

11. The Lord appeals to the official’s 
sense of responsibility (cf. Wisd 6 1-1), 
from above: perhaps intended to havea 
double meaning—to Pilate ‘from the 
emperor,’ to the Lord and the evangelist, 
and perhaps to Pilate too, ‘from God’ 
(cf. 3 2”, 6 85) (= ‘from the Lord,’ ‘ from the 
Most High’ in Wisd /.c.). The Apostles lay 
the same stress on the Divine authority 
of civil government (Rom 131; 1 P2 18): 
“He that delivered me unto thee’ is 
clearly the High Priest or the Jewish 
nation (18 %), They. ought to know more 
of God’s will, to be more able to recognize 
His Son and His Christ. 

13. The Pavement: probably that in 
front of the palace; the meaning of 
‘Gabbatha’ is unknown, perhaps ‘the 
ridge,’ the ‘ high ground.’ The evangelist 
makes no attempt to see any symbolism 
in the name. 

15. no king but Cesar: the antithesis 
of their historic claim to independence, 
to have God only for their King (cf. 8 33). 

17. bearing for himself RV: perhaps 
not meaning more than ‘himself’ (cf. 
Ac 9 *4), but more probably ‘ for himself,’ 
i.e. as any other criminal would do (cf. 
-Plut., De s. num. vindicta, 9, though the 
phrase there is only ‘ bears his own cross ’) ; 
scarcely ‘ for himself and not for Simon,’ 
whom later Gnostics held to have been 
substituted for Jesus (Iren., I, xxiv, 4), 
Did the evangelist mean ‘ for his own pur- 
poses’ ?—i.e. not for those of Pilate or the 
Jews, but that He might learn obedience 
by the things which He suffered (Heb 5 8), 
be made perfect through suffering, and 
make propitiation for the sins of the people 
(ibid. 2 1% 17, to 17, 18), and set an example 
to His followers (Mk 8 31). It is also in- 
teresting to compare (as many of the 
| Fathers did) Gen 22 ©. . 


~Golgotha: in Latin Calvaria (from 


Mi 
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calvus, bald), whence our Calvary; possibly 
so called from the ground being shaped 
like a skull; traditionally and perhaps 
rightly (cf. Sanday, Sacred Sites, 67-77) 
the site of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

20. Similarly a decree of Julius Cesar 
appointing Hyrcanus Ethnarch was 
ordered to be posted publicly both in 
Greek and Latin. The evangelist loves 
to think that the Roman official had re- 
corded the real truth, in contrast with the 
chief priests. 

23-25. Another of the evangelist’s con- 
trasts: a group of (perhaps four: cf. 
Ac 124) soldiers, seeing what they can 
get for themselves, and a group of four 
sorrowing women. The tunic woven 
throughout is mentioned as leading up 
to the quotation of Ps 2218, perhaps to 
suggest that the Lord was all the time a 
real High Priest, whose coat was not sown 
of two parts but of one piece (Joseph., 
Ant., III, vii, 4). Philo says that the Logos 
wore the whole world as his robe and would 
not rend it, a similar but not the same 
thought (De profugis, xx). 

26-30. Three sayings not recorded in 
the Synoptists are given, all emphasizing 
the strength of true human feeling: the 
thought for His mother, the sense of 
thirst, the joy in an accomplished task. 
Behold thy mother! It is possible that the 
evangelist saw a symbolic meaning in 


_ this, the mother representing the Jewish 


Church, which is now to be taken and 
cared for by the disciple: but the simple 
natural care for the desolate woman is 
the central point (cf. 1 Tim 5 * 16). 

28. that the scripture might be accom- 
plished (Ps 69 4): probably a note of the 
evangelist (cf. 24). The thirst too may be 
symbolical—the sufferer’s spiritual thirst 
for God (Ps 42) and for souls has met 
so little response! But the literal mean- 
ing must not be lost. 

_ 29. hyssop was used for cleansing both 
at the Passover and at the Covenant 
Sacrifice (Ex 12?*; Hebg}), and may 


shave been meant to be symbolical, but 


it was probably a small herb which could 
not have served this purpose. Probably 
the reading should be ‘a javelin’ (hysso 
being mistaken for hyssopo). There is no 
MS. authority for this change, but it 
has been described as the most probable 
emendation of the MSS. in the whole New 


- Testament. (v. Field, Otium Norvicense, 


Gd loce id 3 
30. Itis finished, i.e. the task (17 4), and 


_ now the cup of suffering (181). The last 


words perhaps emphasize the freedom of 


_the Lord’s last act; He handed over His 
} ; 2 ; ; ‘ : 
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spirit freely into His Father’s hands 
(Lk 23 4°) as a deposit which He could trust 
to receiving back (cf. 1 P 41%; 2 Tim 1 3%). 

31. Dt 21 23. The requirement applied 
to all days, but the sight of dead bodies 
would be specially offensive to the crowds 
on a Sabbath and in the Paschal week. 
The stress on the blood and water may be 
meant to emphasize the reality of the 
death, as against Docetism (cf. 19 17 note; 
I Jn 4%), but more probably something 
unusual in the death; which the evan- 
gelist interprets symbolically as represent- 
ing the cleansing power of the death 
(1 Jn 17) and the satisfying water of the 
Spirit (7 373°); so practically the two 
Sacraments (3 and 6). Death did not 
stay the sources of cleansing and satis- 
faction of spiritual need. The eye-witness 
is probably the evangelist himself (cf. 
20 3°); in which case ‘ he knoweth’ may 
refer to himself or to Christ, a solemn 
appeal to ‘ that master,’ ‘ that saviour’ 
(CEP ia: Jie $)197 345.5%. 1697927)" or theveye- 
witness may be some other person for 
whose truthfulness the evangelist vouches. 
The evangelist sees in this event the ful- 
filment of two Old Testament passages: 
a bone of him shall not be broken—that 
showed that He was the true Paschal Lamb 
(Ex 12 4%), perhaps also ‘that he was a 
righteous man’ (Ps 34 7°; Lk 23 47); and 
they shall look on him (more exactly 
to him) whom they pierced, cf. Zech 12 1°, 
where the Jews, penitent and returning 
to Jehovah, look with remorse on some 
prophet whom they have rejected and put 
to death (cf. Zech 11 1}, quoted in Mt 27°). 
So the thought here is that of the re- 
morse of the Jews when they see the 
Lord coming to judgement (cf. Rev 1”); 
or it may be ‘they shall look for sal- 
vation to him,’ the evangelist sharing St. 
Paul’s belief that all Israel shall be saved 
(Rom rr 2 26; cf. Mt 23 39), 

38. The moment of danger brings to 
light the secret hidden loyalty of two 
followers. The sense of injustice, always 
alive in Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, 
stings him into action. 10 

XX. The Risen Lord.—No details ar 
given of the Resurrection, but the evidence 
is given—the empty grave (2), the un- 
disturbed grave-clothes (* 7), the appear- 
ances (112°), The first appearances are 
in Jerusalem (as in Luke), which is con- 
sistent with later appearances in Galilee, 
though the exact details are difficult to 
harmonize. Our account is additional 


to the Synoptic record, and, as in‘the 


earlier Church tradition quoted by St. 
Paul (1 Cor 15 *8), the choice is apolo- 


getic, eee appearances both to well. 
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known individuals and to groups of 
disciples ; it illustrates the striking phrase 
used in the Acta Johannis (%) of the 
appearance of the risen Lord as having 
“a unity with many faces,’ ‘a unity in 
divers forms.’ 
I-10. Mary alone is mentioned, as 
leading up to 1!18, but. she may have had 
companions (cf. ‘we know,’ 2); though 
some editors see a conflation of two narra- 
tives, (a) a 11-18. (0) 2-10) 
6, 7. The undisturbed grave-clothes are 
a proof that the body has not been‘taken 
away, but has passed supernaturally away, 
leaving them undisturbed (cf. Latham, 
The Risen Master). This is perhaps added 
here to refute the Jewish charge that the 
disciples had taken Him away (Mt 27,°, 
2815), perhaps with intentional contrast 
with 11 44, 
9. Faith was still necessary, because 
they did not yet understand the prophecies 
(cf. Lk 24 26-27). But the conjecture is 
attractive that the word ‘ not’ has fallen 
out in 8, ‘ he saw and yet believed not.’ 
This suits better 1° (cf. Lk, l.c.; Mt 28 17). 
11-18. Appearance to an individual. 
Effect: (a) to console sorrow; (b) to give 
the assurance that the risen Lord knows 
those whom He had known in life; 
(c) to entrust the living with fresh tasks. 
_ 17. Touch me not: but better: ‘ Do not 
keep touching, clinging to me’ (cf. 
Mt 28 °); the meaning is twofold: (a) Do 
not hold Me back from My passage to 
the Father, whence I can send the Spirit 
(16 *), nor delay to carry out your proper 
task. Each has higher work to do. 
(5) Do not cling to Me, as if things were 
to be as when I was on earth; I go to My 
Father, and the approach to Me must be 
spiritual worship (cf. Mt 28%). It is 
perhaps implied that some ascension took 
place-on Easter Day, all subsequent 
appearances being descents from above. 
my Father and your Father, my God and 
your God: the same Father and the 
same God, but yet each in a fuller, more 
realized sense to Him than to them, and 
so kept separate still. 
19-23. First appearance to the disciples 
as a group. Effect: (a) the gift of peace; 
(6) the gift of joy; (c) commission to 
represent Him in dealing with: sinners. 
These are all gifts promised on the last 
night (14 27, 15.14, 16 22, 13 2, .17 18), The 
first day of the week is repeated thrice 
1, 19 26) as the day on which Christians 

ight; expect such blessings at their 
eetings. 4 ; 


ekly mi roe ; peat 
"The breathing may be a conscious 


completes and 


Fi * 


‘< 
, 


with Gen2? (cf. 1Cor 15%). | 
carries forward | 
Se) Seem 
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God's creative work (cf. also Ezek Si Anientss 
Wisd 15"). It is hard to correlate this 
gift with that of Pentecost. Possibly the 
evangelist is only combining this and 
that gift, or else this is the first gift of the 
Spirit, that the gift of its expression and 
public exercise, somewhat akin to the gift 
of life at conception and at birth. For the 
stress on dealing with sin as the central 
message of the Gospel cf. Lk BA AU: NG2.88: 
The gift is not here the power of deciding 
between right and wrong actions, as in 
Mt 18 18, ‘ whatsoever things,’ but of 
dealing with persons, ‘ whosesoever sins’ 
(cf. Ac 2 41, 5 111, 73 1042; y Cor 5 4; 2 Cor 
2%); their decision is treated as at once 
ratified in heaven (cf. 16 2%), To whom 
was the promise given? Probably to 
the group of Apostles only (cf. 17 18); this 
is in accordance with their separateness 
in 13-17; and the whole scene implies a 
small room. When St. Paul exercisés 
the power, he acts on his own authority 
both for inflicting a—penalty (1 Cor 5 3, 
‘I have judged’) and for remitting it 
(2 Cor 21°, ‘I have forgiven’), but in 


each case appeals to the whole Church to: 


make his action effective (1 Cor 513; 
2Cor2%). The forgiveness of Christ’s 
minister is valid, but it is of great im- 
portance that the community as a body 
should make it fully effective to the 
person, by receiving the forgiven into 
full fellowship and not so treating the 
unforgiven. 

24-29. Second appearance to the group. 
Effect: (a) the gift of peace; (b) the only 
doubter convinced. It is striking that 
Thomas is still present and welcome at 
their common Sunday worship; he is 
convinced by the signs of suffering, of 
suffering and death triumphed over. : It 


is interesting to compare 1 Cor 14 %4 25, 


My Lord and my God: from the time of 


Domitian, A.D. 81-96, the Emperor was 


called ‘Our Lord and God’ (cf. Suet., _ 


Dom., 13); the evangelist may well have 


-seen the contrast. blessed are they that 


have not seen: we might have expected | 


the future, but the words have proved so. 
often true in the history of the Church | 


(cf. 1 P 1 8,-possibly an allusion to the 
saying) that the past is used. Wetstein 


quotes a striking saying of the Rabbi 


Simeon: ‘ A proselyte is dearer to God 


than the crowd which stood round Mt. 


Sinai; they would not have received the’ 
law without the great sights there.. The 
-proselyte has not seen, yet comes and 


| devotes himself to God’s service.’ 


30, 31. Conclusion: The writer’s pur- 


ry { { Th ~ 
‘pose (cf. Introduction, pp. 240b, 241a). 
XXI. Appendix. The writer’s purpose ' 
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in adding this seems to have been (1) to 
show the continued guidance and support 
of the Church in its work by the risen 
Lord; (ii) to explain the future of the 
two disciples who had been most prom- 
inent in 1-20, and to correct a mistake 
about the second of them. The theory 
of Canon Streeter-that one purpose is to 
counteract a current expectation of a 
speedy coming of the Lord, which had 
lately been revived by the persecution 
of Domitian and by the Apocalypse of 
John, does not lie on the surface and is 
scarcely consistent with the ambiguity of 
21-23, The writer, if not the same as that 
of 1-20, is one thoroughly steeped in the 
spirit of those chapters. As there, the 
Lord appears as the Lord of the common 
meal (1°; cf. 6), as the. Good Shepherd 
(26 17; cf. 10), shows insight into the 
hearts of others (17), passes from dealing 
with the group of disciples to dealing with 
individuals (cf. 20 1*2°): also the disciples 
are too awed to question Him (}?; cf. 4 27, 
1619); the writer stops to explain His 
words.1(2°s¢ clirt7i8?) 12/232 718 *)5 "andethe 
symbolism of the narrative shines clearly 
through it, though left unexplained. 
There are slight differences in the vocabu- 
lary, but not sufficient to require the 
theory of a different writer. 

1-14. Third appearance to a group of 
the disciples. For the details cf. Lk 
5310; Mt 14 831. The writer perhaps 
consciously contrasts this scéne with 
those; the risen Lord carrying forward 
the guidance of a larger body of fishers 
(seven perhaps asymbol of completeness) ; 
the net then breaking, now unbroken; 
St. Peter equally impulsive but now 
reaching his goal. He may also wish to 
show that there were appearances in 
Galilee as well as in Jerusalem, but the 
_ main symbolism is to show that the Lord 
continued to guide His Church, pointing 
them to the right, the lucky, side (Oy. the 
inclusion of the Gentiles), leading them to 
complete success, St. Peter having the 
chief hand in the work, and the unity of 
the Church being preserved (cf. Ac 10, 15). 
The number 153 1s probably meant to be 
significant, perhaps by some cabbalistic 
interpretation of numbers (cf. Rev 13 18 
and Westcott here). Jerome on Ezek 471° 
says that both Latin and Greek writers 
on natural history mention 153 kinds of 
fish; if this was known to John, he would 
see the symbolism in the number here; 
but Oppianus (whom alone Jerome names) 
was too late in date to have been known 
to John. In either case the significance 


is the universality of the Church, and 


perhaps the variety of its members (cf. 


Ac 2 %11, 17 26), Such success is not com- 
plete without the common meal, for which 
both He and they provide the food and He 
distributes it (cf. 61127). The third 
appearance is pointed out, perhaps as a 
symbol of completeness. 

15-19. Jesus and Peter. Jesus as the 
Good Shepherd arranges for the feeding 
of His flock (cf. Heb 13 9°; 1 P54, both 
perhaps reminiscent of this scene). St. 
Peter is restored to his position as leader; 
thrice tested to recall his triple denial 
(13 38 and Mk 14 #®=‘ more than these’), 
and is left ‘ following ’ (13 **), even to the 
Cross. Two Greek words are used for 
love, and perhaps there is an intentional 
contrast—agapan the highest spiritual 
feeling (15 *!%), used in the Lord’s first 
two questions; philein, of natural 
affection, used always by Peter and in the 
Lord’s third question, St. Peter using 
the humbler word and the Lord accepting 
that. But both words are applied to the 
disciple whom Jesus loved (20 2, 21 2°) 
and to Lazarus (11 3), so that it is 
doubtful whether the distinction is to be 
pressed. The lambs may be either the 
young, Or perhaps new converts; the 
sheep the old or well-established Chris- 
tians, perhaps in each case both. The 
one will want feeding, the others guiding. 

18. This saying is perhaps suggested 
by what had just happened (7); in itself 
it is only a contrast between youth and 
old age. Peter will have to learn ‘ wise 
passiveness of age’ no less than the 
vigorous activity of youth, but all the 
while there will be another to care for 
him, i.e. perhaps primarily God Himself 
(cf. Is 46 * 4, ‘ Even to old age I am he, and 
even to hoar hairs will I carry thee; I 
have made, and I will bear; yea, I will 
carry and deliver thee’). But ‘ carry 
thee ’ suggests carrying out to burial, and 
“stretching forth the hands’ suggests 
crucifixion, when ‘another’ will refer 
to the human agent; the writer, writing 
after Peter’s death, rightly so intérprets 
it (cf. 2 P 1 14, a reference to this saying). 
The ‘Quo vadis, Domine’ story is a 
striking comment on ‘whither thou 
wouldest not.’ 

20-23. The saying of Jesus is perhaps 
only meant to rebuke Peter’s curiosity; 
if so, we are not justified in pressing it 
further. But it probably meant that 
the Lord did will that the loved disciple 
should remain alive (1 Cor 15 *) and loyal 
(cf. the stress on ‘abiding’ in 14) till His 
coming; and this was misinterpreted to_ 
mean that he would never die; he himself 
(for he seems to be still alive 24) denies’ 


that this was ever meant. In this case 
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the coming of the Lord is still thought of 
as future. Others think that the words 
imply that the disciple had died: if so 
the coming must be thought of as some- 
thing past, perhaps the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

24. ‘ we know,’ i.e. probably the elders 
of the Church in which the Gospel was 
written. 

25. Cf. 20°° and 1 Mac 922, ‘The rest 
of the acts of Judas, and his wars, and 
the valiant deeds that he did, and his 
greatness, they are not written; for they 
were exceeding many.’ The singular 
I suppose is the evangelist himself or 
possibly some later scribe. Is the writer 
thinking not only of what ‘ Jesus began 
to do ’ in His earthly life, but also of what 
He continued doing through His Spirit 
(cf. Ac1')? If so, how true his state- 
ment is | 

So ends a Gospel written that all its 
readers may have a fuller life; it should 
be read side by side with the First Epistle 
of St. John, a letter which was perhaps 
intended (as Bishop Lightfoot held) to be 
circulated with it as an epilogue. That 
will show that the fuller life intended 
was to bea life of joy and of fellowship— 
fellowship with all loyal Christians, and 
through fellowship with them fellowship 
with the Father, understanding and 
furthering His purposes in Creation, and 
fellowship with the Son, understanding 
and furthering His purposes in redemp- 
tion by a life free from sin and a life of 
active love, for the Gospel illustrates 
Christ’s touch on each stage and cir- 
cumstance of life—birth, marriage, vo- 
cation, friendship, disease, and death 
—ennobling, enriching, restoring, con- 
quering. 

The epistle also shows that the Gospel 
sprang out of an atmosphere of keen 
controversy—controversy denying the 
Divine Sonship and also the real 
Humanity of the Lord; and we see 
the ideal controversialist not stopping 
to refute with dialectic argument the 
false view, but restating as strongly 
as possible the facts of the past which 
justified the true. In this respect it is 
like the Epistle to the Hebrews; in both 
there is the strongest statement of the 
Divine Nature and of the human sym- 
pathy and tears; both emphasize the high- 
‘priestly work and prayer of the Lord; 
both end with the thought of Him as the 


great Shepherd of the sheep brought back | 


from the dead. In other respects the 
Epistle to the Ephesians affords a 
striking analogy: for it illustrates the 
- Divine purpose of giving man the true 


sense of sonship, planned from the 
foundation of the world, realized in the 
life of the Lord, and in the breaking down 
of barriers between Jew and Gentile in 
the new spiritual life of love to the 
brethren; that epistle is one long thanks- 
giving to God that the High-Priestly 
Prayer of Jn 17 is being fulfilled. It is 
well also to remember that the evangelist 
knew well the whole outline of the history 
of the Christian Church in its first genera- 
tion; he seems to think of the Lord’s life 
as illustrated by and reflected in the 
influence of His Spirit upon His Body 
the ,Church. That too began with an 
abiding indwelling of the Spirit; in that 
too there followed a time of gladness and 
praise in social life; in that too there were 
gifts of healing and of raising the dead; 
in sthat too a movement from Judea 
through Samaria to Greeks; in that too 
‘growing opposition from the Jews—a 
growing leading by the Spirit into truth. 
It would be fanciful perhaps to attempt 
to trace a more exact analogy between 
the life of the Lord in this Gospel and the 
life of the Church in the. Acts of the 
Apostles; but it is always illuminating to 
ask of each event or discourse in the 
Gospel not only what was its significance 
when it happened, but also what was its 
significance to the evangelist when he 
recorded it; more illuminating still to 
ask, What has its significance been to the 
Church in the Christian centuries ? What 
can it be to us now ? What messages of 
hope or of warning has it for the future ? 
When our evangelist wrote, the Synoptic 
record was known, but that was concerned 
mainly with Christ’s manifestation of 
Himself to the world; our evangelist 
wishes to say: ‘You will never know 
what He really was, unless you know also 
what He was to those who were His closest 
intimates in the earthly life, and what 
we have found Him to be still in the in- 
fluence of His Spirit from above.’ 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE 
AUTHORSHIP OF THE GOSPEL 


By CHARLES HARRIS 


AT present the main current of critical 
opinion runs strongly counter to the 
direct apostolic authorship of the 4th 
Gospel, and that not only on the Con- 
tinent, but also (though to a considerably 
less degree) in this country. Such lead- 
ing. authorities as Professors V. H. 
Stanton, Swete, and C. H. Turner have 
abandoned it, at least in the full sense 
(but see below). Professor Sanday in the 
last years of his life was strongly in- 
fluenced in the negative direction by the 
arguments of von Hiigel, though he died 
before reaching a final decision. Pro- 
fessor Burney, as the result of a very 
thorough investigation, sums up defin- 
itely against apostolic authorship, and 
follows Professor H. Delff in assigning 
the book to a young disciple of Jesus 
resident at Jerusalem, well educated, of 
good social position, and belonging to the 
circle or family of the High Priest. On 
the other hand, the traditional view is 
still influentially maintained in England, 
and has recently found expression in 
“Dr. Nolloth’s work The Fourth Evan- 
gelist (1925), and in The Son of Zebedee 
and the Fourth Evangelist, by H. P. V. 
Nunn, whom Dr. Wm. Temple in his 
Preface commends as ‘a scholar well 


qualified to help us in clearing our minds 


_ about a matter on which I find myself 

convinced that prejudice has obscured 
the judgement of even great authorities,’ 

Dr. Scott Holland also and Canon Rich- 
mond have laboured in the same sense; 
and Dr. Armitage Robinson has recently 
_ given an enthusiastic appreciation of 
_ Dr. Holland’s interpretation of the 4th 


{ iw 


me Gospel. ‘So there are weighty recent 
cig 978 Piety tics 
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authorities on the conservative side, and 
some of us, as we watch the course of 
criticism and attempt dispassionately to 
appraise it, are disposed to believe that the 
traditional view will ultimately re-estab- 
lish itself. Itis to be noticed that adverse 
critics mostly ignore the strength both of 
the external and of the internal evidence 
for direct apostolic authorship. Professor 
J. Drummond’s massive argument, which 
deals exhaustively with the external 
evidence, has been ignored rather than 
answered by his successors. This is true 
even of such outstanding works as 
Streeter’s The Four Gospels (1924), and 
J. E.Carpenter’s The Johannine Writings 
(1927). It is therefore well that Drum- 
mond’s summing-up should be quoted: 
‘ The external evidence (be it said with all 
due respect to the Alogi) is all on one side, 
and for my part I cannot easily repel its 
force. A considerable mass of internal 
evidence is in harmony with the external. 
ba On weighing the arguments for and 
against to the best of my power, I must 
give my own judgement in favour of the 
Johannine authorship’ (Inquiry, 414). 
It is also worth remarking that Westcott’s 
forcible argument for apostolicity, drawn 
from the internal evidence, though fre- 
quently now described as antiquated, 
has never yet received a detailed refuta- 
tion, and must for that reason be regarded 
as still retaining much of its original 
value. 

Carpenter’s strange theory that this 
Gospel is the work not of an individual, 
but of a ‘school,’ or ‘ fellowship,’ or 
“ group of teachers,’ whose chairman may 
possibly have been an elder named John 
(op. cit., 226, 250, etc.), seems to have 
nothing important to recommend it. As 
Streeter truly remarks: ‘The word 
“school” is one of those vague seductive 
expressions which it is so easy to accept as 
a substitute for clear thinking. . . . [This 
Gospel] is a book of which every chapter 
reflects the genius and experience of a 
tremendous personality—and all through 
the personality reflected is the same. . .. | 
[Moreover] the style, the gift of imagina- 
tive description, and the spiritual eleva-- 
tion of . . . the appendix, suggest the 
work of the same master mind that con- 
ceived and wrote the Gospel (op. cit., 
459, 382, 472). ; Panta eras 

‘One of the strongest arguments for 
apostolic authorship is the extreme un- — 
likelihood that anyone except an Apostle © 
could have succeeded, at so late a date as _ 
¢. A.D. 95, in winning acceptance for a n 
history of Christ’s ministry so dive 
from, and in some respects act 
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tradicting and correcting, the established 
Synoptic tradition. Streeter does not 
entirely ignore this consideration. For 
example, he says: ‘The masterful way in 
which the author deals with the narrative 
of his predecessors [favours] the hypothesis 
that he was a personage who possessed, 
and was recognized as possessing, a claim 
to write with independent authority’ 
(425). But what adequate degree of 
“independent authority,’ we may ask, 
could have been possessed by a writer 
who, according to Streeter, was neither an 
Apostle nor even a disciple of Jesus, but 
was simply one who, as a mere child, had 
seen the Lord? When we further re- 
flect that, according to Streeter, John the 
Presbyter had probably ‘ not seen a great 
deal’ of John the Apostle, and that ‘ not 
more than a few facts recorded in the 
Gospel were derived from him ’ (433), our 
conclusion must surely be that a writer 
with so little claim to first- (or even 
second-) hand knowledge as this could 
hardly have commended successfully to 
so conservative a body as the Christian 
Church so revolutionary a reconstruction 
of the established tradition of Christ’s 
ministry and teaching as the 4th Gospel 
contains. 

Streeter is on firmer ground when he 
contends that the Gospel has suffered 


- somewhat from clumsy editing, and that 


in several cases there have been accidental 


_ transpositions of paragraphs or sections. 


Most of the rearrangements which he sug- 
gests on 80 ff. have much to commend 
them. We may perhaps also explain by 
accidental displacement the apparently 
wrong position of the Cleansing of the 
Temple (Jn 214??).* It may be added that 
there is a certain number of somewhat 
improbable interpretations of sayings of 
Jesus (e.g. 2 71, 12 93: cf. 183?) which look 
like editorial notes. ‘Such phenomena as 
these are also found in not a few classical 
writings; but they’ are not usually re- 
garded by critics as throwing any doubt 
either upon the accepted authorship, or 


upon the substantialintegrity, of the works. 


in which they are found. 

_ With regard to the relation of Papias to 
the 4th Gospel, he certainly used John’s 
First Epistle (Eusebius, H.E., iii, 39), and 
therefore probably the Gospel also, since 
both are from the same pen and closely 
related. Papias’s use of the 4th Gospel 


is now widely accepted even by liberal — 


critics, as, for instance, by Streeter, who, 
wever, maintains that Papias ‘ascribed 
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John the Apostle, but to a | 
* or ‘elder’ of that name. 


This, however, in face of the attitude of 
Ireneus towards the question of author- 
ship, seems unlikely. Irenzeus was an 
admirer and close student of Papias, re- 
garding him as an authority not only for 
doctrines but also for history. The pre- 
sumption, therefore, is that Papias as- 
cribed the Gospel to the Apostle, though, 
like Irenzeus, he often spoke of him (in 
thoroughly Johannine fashion) as_ the 
disciple of the Lord,’ or as‘ the Presbyter ’ 
—a term which is better translated 
“ Elder,’ ‘ Ancient,’ or ‘ Venerable,’ be- 
cause this John (whoever he was) occupied 
the position rather of a Patriarch or Arch- 
bishop than of an ordinary Presbyter. 
Further, it is evident that Eusebius, who 
studied Papias with attention, found 
nothing in his five books of Evegeseis in- 
consistent with the attribution of the 
4th Gospel to the Apostle. There is also 
direct evidence, though not very strong, 
that Papias actually stated that the 
Apostle wrote it. An ancient Preface to 
the Gospel, found in two MSS. of the 
Vulgate (one of the gth, the other of the 
roth century) affirms that ‘ The Gospel of 
John was revealed and given to the 
Churches by John while he was still in 
the body, as Papias, called the Hierapoli-. 
tan, a dear disciple of John, related in his 
Exoterica [a blunder for Evegeseis].’ This 
statement, which we gather from its form 
is based upon a Greek authority, may, as 
Zahn contends, be trustworthy. At any 
rate it harmonizes with the early evidence. 
On the other hand, entirely unworthy 
of credence is the statement found in the 
8th- or 9th-century epitome of the 5th-— 
century History of Philip of Side (himself 
an unreliable authority), and repeated by 
the interpolator of the mediz#val Chronicle 
of Georgius Hamartolus, that John, as 
well as his brother James, was ‘put to 
death by the Jews’—-presumably at an 
early date in Palestine. Dr. Lock (see— 
Pp. 243@) is too indulgent when he speaks of 
this late and dubious evidence for the 
Apostle’s martyrdom as 
strong.’ If an argument based upon 


such weak evidence had been advanced 


in favour of a traditional conclusion, it. 
would certainly have been laughed out of 
court. It has been effectively disposed of 
by Dr. Armitage Robinson in a note in his 


Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel, — Me 
“64-8020 oe b ibate vila 
_ Beyond doubt the externalevidence for = 


“not very - 


the apostolic authorship of the 4th Gospel bat 


is exceedingly strong. How strong it is 


can best be appreciated by those who 
realize that in the field of classical litera- 
| ture conservative views upon questions 
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of authorship, historicity, and date have 
for some time past been decidedly in the 
ascendant. Even the Platonic Epistles, 
which in the last century were almost 
universally rejected, are now again re- 
ceived as genuine. ‘This, we believe, will 
also be the case with the Gospel of St. 
John, just in so far as the strong theo- 
‘logical prejudice at present prevailing 
against it in many critical circles is not 
allowed to dominate the enquiry and to 
dictate its result. In this connexion the 
opinion of Eduard Meyer, a classical 
scholar of outstanding reputation, is 
worth alluding to. Though he does not 
himself believe that John the son of 
Zebedee wrote the Gospel, he treats as 
tidiculous the current denials and doubts 
of critics that the author intended to repre- 
sent himself as being actually ‘ the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,’ and further as John 
the Apostle. ‘ This,’ he writes, “was the 
mask which heassumed ’ (Ursprung,1, 314). 
With Meyer’s we may compare Streeter’s 
similar statement: ‘ The Beloved Disciple, 
then, will be an Apostle; . . . and that 
the Apostle the author had in mind was 
John, can hardly, I think, admit of serious 
doubt.’ Meyer’s and Streeter’s state- 
ments, if accepted, completely dispose of 
the theory of St. John’s early martyrdom. 
Admittedly the codicil (Jn 21 #4), written 
in Ephesus about a.p. 95, ascribes the 
Gospel to St. John. It could not possibly 
have done this, had St. John been known 
to have been put to death in Palestine 
some forty or fifty years earlier. 

The argument that the Gospel cannot be 
authentic because it represents our Lord’s 
Messiahship as acknowledged from. the 
beginning of His ministry, is less strong 
than‘at first sight appears. It is evident, 
even from the Synoptics, that the fol- 
lowers of the Baptist who attached them- 
selves to Jesus did so at least in the strong 
hope ov incipient belief that He would prove 
to be the Messiah whose immediate coming 
John proclaimed. Nothing more than an 

‘incipient hope or belief of this kind need 
be implied in Jn14!. Nathanael’s con- 
fession (14°) is of an undeveloped type 
‘based on popular Messianic ideas, and 
Jesus received it coldly. In Jn6™ Jesus 
_ definitely refuses to accept the réle of Mes- 
siah as popularly understood. At other 
times He spoke ambiguously (ro *4), His 
clearer declaration of His Messiahship to 
the Samaritans (4 2°) was due to the fact 
that they took a prophetic rather than a 
political view of the Messiah’s functions. 


we know that his witness is true,’ is a 
codicil, added, not by the author himself, 
but by certain intimate associates, pre- 
sumably the elders of Ephesus, who bore 
this impressive witness to the genuineness 
and reliability of the Gospel when they 
published it. This codicil, which, being 
contained in all MSS., is contemporary, 
and from its language seems official, 
affirms unambiguously that at least the 
appendix (21), and by inference the entire 
Gospel, was written by the Beloved 
Disciple himself, and not by any supposed 
pupil or literary executor (see 21 * *). 
That the Beloved Disciple was John the 
son of Zebedee, plainly appears from 21 ?. 
Peter, Thomas, Nathanael, and James the 
son of Zebedee, who are there mentioned, 
are impossible as authors; the two un- 
named disciples are exceedingly unlikely. 
We conclude, therefore, that the con- 
temporary codicil, written by men who 
must have known the truth, testifies that 
the beloved disciple is John the son of 
Zebedee. Entirely incorrect, therefore, 
is the frequently repeated statement that 
the earliest unambiguous evidence for 
Johannine authorship is furnished by- 
Ireneus and Theophilus (c. A.p. 180). 
On the contrary, direct Johannine author- 
ship is affirmed by the absolutely con- 
temporary codicil. 

The expression in the codicil, ‘ wrote 
these things,’ affirms (a) direct authorship, 
and (6) authorship of the entire Gospel. 
It is not satisfied in the least by Professor 
Stanton’s minimizing interpretation that 
the Apostle left a few rough notes behind 
him, on the basis of which someone else 
composed the Gospel. 

Further evidence for direct authorship 
by an eyewitness is afforded by the words 
“that which we have heard, that which 
we have seen with our eyes, that which — 
we beheld, and our hands handled ’ (1 Jn 
t*: cf. Jn 144). This forcible statement 
is explained away rdther than explained 
by Stanton’s strange suggestion (endorsed 
by Streeter) that the author as a mere 
child, too young as yet to be a disciple, 
had a few times seen Jesus. His solemn 


-and emphatic affirmation is a claim not 


only that he was a personal disciple of 
Jesus, but also that he belonged to the 
circle of privileged intimates. The al-— 
lusion to ‘handling’ naturally implies 
(as the majority of commentators recog- — 
nize) that he was one of the chosen wit- 
nesses of the Resurrection (see Jn 20 2% 25, - 
27; Lk 24 99), ; : ae 


se By _ general admission 21 *4, ‘ This is The foregoing argument that the; author ~ 
ete the disciple which beareth witness of | intended to describe himself abana’ 
+ these things, and wrote these things, and | but unmistakably) as John the cern 
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_-greatly strengthened by the circumstance 
_ that he never mentions John the son of 


Zebedee by name, and always calls John 
the Baptist simply ‘ John.’ It is a subtle 
point, but very impressive. Surely it is 
only the real John the son of Zebedee (or, 
as a scarcely possible alternative, a forger 
of wellnigh unimaginable subtlety ‘ as- 
suming his mask’) to whom such a re- 
markable feature points as the author. 

It is further of great importance to 
realize that recent criticism, both Jewish 
and Christian, has been strongly reacting 
against the view that used to prevail, that 
the Gospel is in its whole tone Hellenistic 
and dominated by Hellenistic philosophy; 
and that it is allegorical rather than his- 
torical. Upon the last point Streeter’s 
opinion is important: ‘ John could not, 
consistently with his purpose [of combating 
Gnosticism, which denied that God had 
been manifested in the flesh], have re- 
corded as history any event which_he did 
not himself believe to have actually oc- 
curred. ... The obvious presumption 
then, is that he derived [the miracle at 
Cana and that of the raising of Lazarus] 
from an authority which, whether mis- 
takenly or otherwise, he regarded as... 
authentic’ (op. cit., 388). The Jewish 
Encyclopedia regards this Gospel as an 
important authority—more reliable in 
many respects than the Synoptics—for the 
Rabbinical ideas current in Palestine in 
the period before a.p. 70. It also accepts 
not a few of its historical and biographi- 
cal statements as trustworthy. Swete, 
Stanton, Burney, and others who reject 
—at least in any adequate sense—its 
apostolic authorship, insist strongly on its 
fundamentally Jewish and Aramaic char- 
acter; on its carrying the testimony of, or 
having been wholly written by, an in- 
timate disciple of Jesus, who was fully 
acquainted with Jerusalem; also on the 
value of its historical framework, and 
even of its discourses, at least as to their 
main substratum. 

When, however, we come to consider 
the positive theories of these mediating 
critics, we feel that they raise more diffi- 
culties than they solve. Thus the theory 
advocated by Delff, and accepted by 
Burney and Turner in England, that the 
author was not an Apostle, but a young 
disciple resident at Jerusalem, labours 
under enormous difficulties. It involves, 
for example, the following extreme im- 


probabilities: (1) that the Beloved Disciple 
‘was not one of the chosen three, or even 


he was present at the Last Supper, and_ 
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an Apostle; (2) that though not an Apostle, 
was assigned a place of honour second onl 
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| Gospel to the Presbyter. 


to Peter’s own; (3) that in spite of his 
special intimacy with Jesus, he is un- 
mentioned in the Synoptic Gospels and 
unknown to subsequent tradition. 

The ascription of the Gospel to any 
other John than the son of Zebedee is 
beset with serious historical difficulties. 
Early Christian tradition knows of no 
primitive John of Ephesus other than the 
Apostle. 
the 2nd century, is supposed by many to 
have known of two eminent Ephesian 
Johns, viz. the Apostle and the ‘ Pres- 
byter.’ But Irenzus (c. A.D. 180), who was 
a diligent student of his writings (now 
unfortunately lost), so far from distin- 
guishing, expressly identifies John the 
Apostle and John the Presbyter. No 
authority earlier than Eusebius (not even 
Dionysius of Alexandria, as quoted in 
Eusebius, H.E., vii, 25), discovered in 
Papias two primitive Ephesian Johns; 
and the single passage which Eusebius 
(who wrote in the 4th-century) is able to 
quote from Papias as favouring his own - 
theory of two Johns is both obscure and 
ambiguous. Critics of such different 
standpoints and _ presuppositions as 
Bousset, Zahn, Burney, Salmon, Barden- 
hewer, Gutjar, Lepin, H. J. Holtzmann, 
Chapman, and Nolloth, maintain that 
Eusebius has misinterpreted Papias—the 
motive of his misinterpretation being his 
strong desire to find a primitive non- 
apostolic author for the Apocalypse, a 
work which heintensely disliked. Streeter 
concedes (op. cit., 449) that Eusebius was 
actuated both by this motive and by a dis- 
inclination to believe that a Millenarian 
like Papias had received instruction from 
an Apostle. He even says that ‘this 
passage in the Preface of Papias was, by, 
the-3rd century, the only evidence that 
could be produced for the existence of 
such a person [as John the Presbyter].’» 
Nevertheless, he accepts Eusebius’s theory 
of two Ephesian Johns, and assigns the 
(See the full 
discussions in Nolloth, The Fourth 
Evangelist, 58 ff., and Chapman, John 
the Presbyter, 9 ff.) 

Upon the whole, we believe that a 
careful survey of the evidence leaves us 
in the position, not that there are no 


difficulties in maintaining the authorship 


—in a sufficiently full sense—of John the 
Apostle, but that there are less difficulties 
about this hypothesis than about any 
other. As one reads the Gospel and the 
accompanying Epistle, the conviction 


becomes irresistible that the author in all pea 
sincerity lays the greatest stress upon his 
having been an eyewitness of what he = 
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Papias, who flourished early in ~ 
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records (see especially 1 Jn 1! ff.); and 
this implies that he was one of the inner- 
most circle of disciples, and therefore an 
Apostle, and. also (for reasons already 
given) John the son of Zebedee. Again, 
if the author of the 4th Gospel shows 
intimate knowledge of Jerusalem, and if 
he had some sort of influence with the 
High Priest’s household (thought is not 
quite certain that it was he who introduced 
Peter into the High Priest’s palace), is it 
not quite possible that a_ well-to-do 
fisherman of the Lake of Galilee may have 
had a business connexion in Jerusalem ? 
We hear of the fish trade, the fish gate, 
and the fish market there. Moreover, the 
family of Zebedee was fairly prosperous 
(Mk x 2°, 15 4041), consequently St. John 
may have had a good. education for a 
layman, and it would have .been quite 
possible for him to acquire that share 
of rabbinical learning with which modern 
rabbinical scholars usually credit him, 
even although from the standpoint of 
the scribes he was an unlearned person 
without professional training (Ac 4 13, see 
Rackham in Joc.). 

On the other hand, certain passages 
which contain strong indications that they 
proceed from an eyewitness strike us 
also with a certain sense of improbability. 
Such are the account of the rapid con- 


version of a number of Samaritans (though 
if this was a fact it helps to explain the 
success of Philip’s subsequent Samaritan 
ministry), and the mysterious eucharistic 
discourse in 6, which, though in sub- 
stance authentic (cf. 1 Cor 10 *}, contains 
teaching which we should have expected 
would have been given at the very close 
of the ministry, and then only to the 
Twelve. Again there is the difficulty 
raised by the silence of the Synoptics con- 
cerning the raising of Lazarus, though it 
must be acknowledged that nowhere are 
the evidences of an eyewitness more con- 
vincing than in 11; and that. the en- 
thusiasm of the triumphal entry is not 
easily explicable without the occurrence 
of some such striking exhibition of saving 
power to focus the attention of the 
Passover pilgrims in Jerusalem upon 
Jesus. 

As to the difficulty about attributing 
the Gospel and the Apocalypse to the 
same author, we propose in this place to 
omit its consideration. It is a difficulty 
touching the latter, not the former work, 
and must be dealt with in its proper place. 

On the whole, the right conclusion seems 
to be that the traditional position as to 
the authorship of the 4th Gospel in- 
volves much less difficulty than any of 
the rival theories. 
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A. Our Materials. 
B. Outline of the Life. 

'C. The Method and Aim of the Teaching. 
D. The Substance of the Teaching of Jesus. 
(1) The Gospel of the Kingdom. 

(2) The Doctrine of God 

(3) Implied Doctrine concerning Himself. 
3 i) Sin and Atonement. || 

5) The Gift of the Spirit. 

(6) The Church and the Kingdom. 

(7) Personal Immortality. 


In approaching this subject, so attractive 


heart the warnings of the past. One- 
ssidedness—attention to one aspect only 
of the teaching or of the person of our 
Lord—has been the bane of the Church. 
-_In the main bulk of the theology of the 
___. Middle Ages either the Deity was allowed 

_ to obscure the humanity, or the humanity 


_ sacramentalism, as the humanity of the 
Sie floriied Christ, communicated to us for our 


| spiritual renewal. 


human nature and experience. 


and so momentous, we need to take to 


was valued mainly in the interests of | 
| claim, | Frederick Mauri 


By CHARLES GORE 


Both these tendencies 
to emphasize unduly one aspect of truth ~ 
had a dangerous effect in withdrawing 
attention from our Lord’s_ properly — 
Under | 
the influence of the Reformation the all- 
important subject became ‘the scheme 
of salvation’; and, in our own country, 
Dean Church has reminded us how in old- 
fashioned Evangelical pulpits ‘ preaching 
Christ ’ came to mean preaching what was 


| supposed to be St. Paul’s doctrine of 


justification and atonement to the great 
neglect of the Lord’s ethical teaching. 

The Tractarians rectified the balance in 
one way: they taught much out of the 
Gospels; but it was chiefly on our Lord’s 
teaching as applied to the individual 
life, and. was largely occupied in-em- 
phasizing the severity of its 


needed reaction by again bringing to 
light the social bearing of our Lord’s 
teaching; but it was Seeley’s Ecce Homo 
which first startled our English world 
with its: wonderfully vivid picture of the 
Christ as the inspirer and teacher of the 
‘enthusiasm of humanity.’ Latterly, 
Germany, France, and England have 
_ been deluged with popular humanitarian 
_ accounts of Jesus of Nazareth, most 
_ of them purely humanitarian—ignoring 
or repudiating anything in the “Gospel 
_ picture which is supernatural. Some 
have even repudiated as belonging to 
_ His teaching the whole element of 
_ sternness, denunciation, and judgement. 
This sort of one-sidedness has been as- 
_ sisted by a literary criticism of a very 
_ arbitrary and destructive kind. This 
accounts for the extraordinarily different 
pictures of the Christ drawn for us on 
purely humanitarian lines by different 
schools of critics. It is hard to recognize 
the same person in the Christ of the Vie de 
_ jfésus or Das Wesen des Christentums, or 
the works of the same school in England, 
on the one side, and on the other side, in 
the world-renouncing fanatic of Schweitzer 
and the apocalyptic school. All these 
accounts of our Lord do indeed give us 
assistance. For no one of these schools 
or tendencies but represents, all the more 
vividly perhaps for its one-sidedness, 
a real and important element in. His 
character and message.. But they are 
manifestly one-sided and arbitrary to a 
strange degree in their critical selection of 
material. No doubt we need to deal 
critically with our material. It is mere 
' folly to seek to represent everything in 
the four Gospels as verbally and in- 
fallibly true, or as on the same uniform 
level. of trustworthiness merely because 
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it is there. The facts are against any 
such view. We must deal with the 
Gospels critically. There remains 


material of somewhat different levels. 
But in estimating our material according 
to its level, we must seek to estimate it 
_ impartially. Nothing but disastrous mis- 
understanding will accrue from taking 
what we like,-or judge to be probable, and 
leaving what we do not like, or judge to 
be improbable, by some arbitrary stan- 


dard. Wemust, with much mortification | 


of our own proclivities, if necessary, see 
what sort of a picture of the Lord’s 
character and teaching the documents as 
_a'whole really present to us. We must 


—. 


seek to induce the: word of. the Lord - 


. sound poe © to. our own Wes 
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A. Our Materials—In the main ob- 
viously our materials consist of the 
Gospels; and, of the writings claiming 
this name, the canonical four are the only 
ones of any importance. Dealing with 
these with a criticism which seeks to 
be fearless, open-eyed, and impartial, 
but at the same time to be reverent and 
free from any destructive bias or any 
a priori refusal of the supernatural or 
miraculous, we seem to the present writer 
to arrive at results which can only 
briefly be set down here, as conclusions 
the grounds of which must be sought 
elsewhere in the present volume or out- 
side it. At least they will suffice to 
explain the basis of the estimate here 
presented of our Lord’s teaching. The 
early Church tradition about the 2nd 
Gospel is accepted as trustworthy—that 
it was written by John Mark, whose as- 
sociations with the apostolic circle in Jeru- 
salem were intimate from the beginning, 
who was for a brief period the companion 
of his cousin Barnabas and Paul on their 
first missionary journey, but who is chiefly 
to be thought of as the companion and 
interpreter of Peter, whose memories of the 
actions and teachings of Jesus, probably 
given in the main as instructions to con- 
verts in the churches of his foundation, 
and given again and again, form the bulk, 
though not the whole, of his’ Gospel. 
This fundamental record, if, according to 
tradition, it was issued as a whole after 
St. Peter’s martyrdom at. Rome, was 
probably written down gradually during 
the years of Mark’s association with Peter. 

Again the traditional ascription of the 
3rd Gospel to Luke, ‘the beloved phy- 
sician’ and companion of St. Paul, is 
also accepted. His motive in writing it is 
described in his admirable preface. This 
document, which forms one work with 


the Acts of the Apostles, uses St. Mark’s 


record and also an early record, espe- 
cially of the words of our Lord, identical 


with, or closely similar to, the source used 
But it also appears to’ 
consist largely of- information derived 


in the rst Gospel. 


from original witnesses, especially some 
of those named in the course of his wor 
with whom he was in familiar oniets for 
longer or shorter periods. 


The Gospel ‘ according to Matthew? is 


based upon St. Mark, but it also makes 
use of a document which in all probability — 
was the collection of the ‘ Oracles ’ written, — 
as Papias tells us, by St. Matthew ‘ in the 
‘Hebrew language.’ 
actly how much it contained, Our present _ 
“St, Matthew’ is not a translation from > 
Bae: aababy or Aramaic; ra at certain. | 


But we cannot tell ex-_ 
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points it contains otherwise unsupported 
matter which it is not in all cases easy to 
regard as trustworthy. The account of 
our Lord’s teaching which follows will be 
based upon St. Mark and St. Luke, and 
the whole ‘Sermon on the Mount’ and 
collection of-parables in St. Matthew. 
Beyond this, where St. Matthew’s unsup- 
ported narrative is relied upon, the 
reliance will be briefly justified. 

[The late. Dr, Burney’s The Poetry of 
Our Lord (Oxford Press, 1925) should be 
consulted for its valuable presentation 
of the evidence both that our Lord 
habitually cast His teaching in the tradi- 
tional forms of Hebrew rhythm (83-4, 
rot ff.), and that on the whole these 
forms are better preserved in the Gospel 
according. to Matthew than in Mark and 
Luke (86 ff., but cf. 113); also that their 
preservation in the 4th Gospel tends to 
authenticate in part the record there of 
our Lord’s discourses (84f., 94). Ob- 
serve some interesting remarks on the 
form of the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew 
and Luke, giving preference to the former 
(112 f.).] 

The 4th Gospel is still the subject of 
constant discussion. The writer of this 
article, on the whole, believes it to have 
been rightly ascribed to John the son of 
Zebedee as in a real sense its author, 
though with assistance from others, and 

_ to have been issued at Ephesus in his ex- 
treme old age, at the end of the ist cen- 
tury. It must have been written in part 
to supplement the records of Mark and 
Luke, with which he was acquainted, and 
to preserve in memory an outline of our 
Lord’s life, and of particular events and 
elements of His teaching, which would 
otherwise have perished; in part to 
correct those earlier records where they 
were mistaken in detail; but especially 
with a doctrinal object—to maintain 
the then gravely imperilled doctrine of 
the incarnation, showing our Lord as 
very God and very man: and all this 
with the authority which belongs to an 
original witness, gifted with an intense 
perception of the value of even minute 
facts, an original witness, moreover, who 
was both one of the Twelve, and also 
‘the disciple whom Jesus loved.’ It is 
quite consistent with this to recognize 
that, though the discourses in this Gospel 
are always based upon real words of the 
Lord, yet the historical memory is 
mediated through long years of medita- 
‘tion, and it is not easy to distinguish the 
memory from the comment. But it must 
be noticed that many critics who cannot 


_ accept the traditional view of the 4th 


Gospel, or cannot accept it completely, 
are agreed in recognizing that it presents 
an historical tradition, based on the 
evidence of a disciple familiar with 
Jerusalem, which must be allowed to 
supplement, and at points to correct, the 
Synoptic record both of the work and of 
the words of Jesus. It is indeed almost 
inconceivable that the Messiah should 
not have presented Himself or made His 
appeal to His people at Jerusalem, as the 
4th Gospel relates, before His last visit, 
when His rejection is already manifest 
and His death is in full view: and the 
Synoptists in various ways postulate such 
earlier ministry there (see Richmond, 
The Gospel of the Rejection, 4 ff.). 

The account then here attempted of 
the teaching of Christ will be based upon 
the Synoptic record and supplemented 
by that of St. John. This course is 
justified by two considerations: first, that 
St. John’s Gospel is confessedly later and 
supplementary; secondly, that it records 
mainly our Lord’s teaching in Jerusalem, 
where He became almost from the first 
conscious that His message and claim was 
destined to be rejected. It is, to use 
Richmond’s phrase, ‘ The Gospel of the 
Rejection.’ ‘He came unto His own, 
and His own received Him not.’ Where 
He should have been welcomed as ‘in 
His own country’ (Jn 444; cf. 741-42), He 
found no footing and no fair hearing. It 
is because our Lord became so early 
conscious of rejection at the centre of 
Jewish authority and life that He ‘ with- 
drew’ (Mt 41") into ‘Galilee of the 
nations,’ and there alone found the op- 
portunity of laying the foundations of 
“the Gospel of the kingdom ’ and gather- 
ing the nucleus of the New Israel. It 
must be added that in the Synoptic record 
we appear to be given a more vivid and 
original impression of our Lord’s method 
in teaching. We shall start, therefore, 
from the Synoptic record and lay our 
foundations there. 

Outside the Gospels we have the re- 
ferences and implications of the Epistles. 
We may, nay we must, in reason believe 
that St. Paul was well acquainted with — 
the tradition current in the apostolic 
circle at Jerusalem of the words and works 
of Christ. Occasionally he quotes this 
tradition as of final authority as regards 
facts (1 Cor 11 *%, 15! ff.), and four times | 
he quotes or refers to words of Christ as 
an end of controversy (1 Cor 71°, 914; 
1 Th 4*;Ac 2085; 7 Tim 6%)>- 2 Inthe, 
first two instances such words exist in the 
Synoptic record. The words quoted in 
the speech recorded in the Acts are an 
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addition to our knowledge. The reference 


_ in Thessalonians leads us to believe that 


our Lord may have said something about 
the parowsia which is lost to us. Sub- 
stantially, however, St. Paul adds very 
little to our knowledge of the teaching of 


_ the Lord, though we shall find no reason 


_ brother,”’ p. 5. ° (4) 
_ bosom and do not the will of my Father 
_ which is in heaven, out of my bosom will | 


Himself being asked by someone when 
His kingdom should come, said, ‘‘ When 
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to believe that he did not interpret it 
aright. Nor, though we accept St. James’s 
Epistle and the rst Epistle of Peter as 
genuine, and these Epistles seem to be 
saturated with the Lord’s teaching, do 
they in fact add anything to our knowledge 
of it in detail. 

Have we any other sources of know- 
ledge ? Substantially, no. The learned 
Jewish scholar, Joseph Klausner (Jesus 
of Nazareth, Danby’s trans., Allen and 
Unwin), has searched the earliest Jewish 
records and can find no addition to our 
knowledge. ‘The Gospels say that 
[Jesus] performed signs and wonders 
through the Holy Spirit and the power 
of God; the Talmud stories allow that 
He did indeed work signs and wonders, 
but by means of magic. In the Gospels 
Jesus’ opposition to the Pharisees and 
Scribes and their “‘ rote-learned precepts 
of men,”’ and His own teaching as to what 
constitutes true religion, are held up for 
admiration; the Talmud, however, avers 
that He was “a sinner in Israel,’’ and ‘‘a 
scoffer against the words of the wise.”’ 
... “‘Jeshu fof Nazareth] practised 
sorcery and beguiled and led Israel 
astray.” * He can find no fresh in- 
formation then in the Jewish tradition. 
There are, however, certain sayings 
ascribed to our Lord which occurred in 
the text of the lost ‘ Gospel according to 


_ the Hebrews’ and are reported by Origen, 


Jerome and others, or which are quoted 
by early Christian writers without any 
mention of their source, or are found in 


recovered fragments of papyrus, to which |} 


very brief attention must be given. In 
Dr. Montagu James’s Apocryphal New 


Testament (Oxford, 1924, 1-37), all these - 


fragments will be found with the materials. 
available for estimating their worth. The 
following may represent a genuine tradi- 
tion: (1) ‘ He that wondereth shall reign, 
and he that reigneth shall rest,’ pp. 2, 26. 
(2) ‘ And never be ye joyful, save when 
ye behold your brother with love,’ p. 3. 
(3) ‘ It is placed among the greatest sins, 
“if a man have grieved the spirit of his 
‘If ye be in my 


Icast youaway,’p.7. (5) ‘And the Lord 
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the two shall be one, and that which is 
without as that which is within, and 
the male with the female, neither male nor 
female,’’’ p. rr. (6) ‘On the same day, 
seeing one working on the Sabbath, He 
said unto him: ‘‘Man; if indeed thou 
knowest what thou doest thou art blessed: 
but, if thou knowest not, thou art cursed, 
and a transgressor of the law,’’’ p. 38. 
(7) ‘Ask ye for the greater things, and 
the small shall be added unto you; and 
ask for the heavenly things, and the 
earthly things shall be added unto you,’ 
p- 35. (8) ‘Be ye approved money 
changers.’ (9g) ‘He that is near me is 
near the fire. He that is far from me is 
far from the kingdom.’ 

{Of the above (5) and (6) may indicate 
that St. Paul’s expressions in Gal 3 28 and 
Rom 14 72% are based on words of the 
Lord.] It may be added that the word 
epiousios, translated ‘ daily ’ in the Lord’s 
Prayer, was represented in the~ Gospel 
according to the Hebrews by a word mean- 
ing ‘for to-morrow ’—probably rightly, 
p- 4. Some words ascribed to Jesus in the 
Oxyrhynchus papyri (3rd century) are 
interesting, especially His answer to the 
question: [‘ Who are they that] draw us 
[to] the kingdom that is in heaven ?’ 
‘The fowls of the heaven . . . the fishes 
of the sea [are they that draw you]. And 
the kingdom of heaven is within you,’ 
and “Wheresoever there are [two, they 
are not without] God: and where there 
is one alone I say I am with him. Lift 
up the stone and there shalt thou find 
me: cleave the wood and I am there’ 
(26-27). But it is not possible to ascribe 
historical value to these words. And the 


| conceivably genuine sayings quoted above 


neither appreciably add to the knowledge 
of our Lord’s doctrine derived from the 
canonical Gospels, nor modify it. 

-Our account of the method and sub- 
stance of the teaching seems to require a 
preliminary outline of His life. (On its 
political, religious, and social background 
see previous Articles; also Klausner, op. 
cit. This last book is written from a 
hostile Jewish point of view, but is very 
valuable for its information.) 

B. Outline of the Life of our Lord.— 
According to St. Luke and St. Matthew, 
Jesus was born at Bethlehem, the City of 
David, a few miles south of Jerusalem, 


some years before the death of Herod » 


the Great (4 B.c.). Joseph, his reputed 


father, was apparently recognized as be- — 


longing to the descendants of King 


David, and Jesus, his reputed son, was _ 


accordingly regarded as ‘of the seed of 


David,’ This does not appear to have 
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been disputed (see p. 318 on the Virgin 
Birth. . According to the accounts, how- 
ever, it was strictly the conception, not 
the birth, that was miraculous). The 
mystery of His birth appears to have 
been kept as.a profound secret, only to 
be disclosed even to the Apostles after 
they had believed in Him on the evi- 
dence of His life, death, resurreetion and 
the coming of the Spirit. The belief in 
Jesus of the original witnesses was to 
be based solely on their own experience. 
It is to be noticed also that the birth 
narratives of the Gospels contain nothing 
which suggests more than that the child 
of Mary was to be the promised Christ. 
There was no announcement of a divine 
incarnation. At the time of His con- 
ception or His birth divine intimations 
of the coming of the Christ are recorded 
to Elizabeth, Mary’s cousin, the mother 
of John the Baptist, to a little group of 
shepherds, to the pious Simeon and Anna 
in the Temple at Jerusalem, and to magi 
from the East; and the magi alarmed the 
old King, almost frenzied with suspicion 
in his last furious days. The consequent 
danger to the child caused Joseph, after 
another divine intimation, to escape with 
the: mother and the infant into Egypt: 
and when they returned after the King’s 
death, they returned not to Bethlehem— 
Jesus never appears to have visited Beth- 
lehem after He left it as an infant—but 
to their old home in the north of Palestine 
at Nazareth of Galilee, whither it would 
not seem that any rumour of anything 
exceptional had penetrated: and nothing 
miraculous or extraordinary appears to 
have occurred in connection with the 
home at Nazareth. 

Of the childhood of Jesus we know 
nothing except that He was brought up as 
a pious Jewish child with all the reverent 
care which Mary and Joseph must have 
bestowed upon Him. The incident in 
the Temple, when at twelve years old he 
was taken to the passover, discloses Him 
_as a child of remarkable spiritual percep- 
tions and as already possessed with such 


a sense of divine sonship as made Him— 


not indeed independent of external in- 


_ fluences, but beyond being dominated by 


them. He had something to be loyal to 
which was better than the tradition of 
_ Israel even at its best. That tradition, 
_ however, He reverently received. He 
was deeply versed in the Scriptures. He 
was sure that salvation was of the Jews, 


» and that the Scriptures must be fulfilled. — 
He was not the less sure of that when He 


found how perverted was the tradition 
hich had attached itself to, these 
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can accept and use. The 
| admission to the new Isr 


Scriptures. He shows Himself, in His 
Temptation and in His later ministry, 
acquainted with the three divisions of 
the Canon, the Law, the Prophets, and 
‘the Psalms ’—this last term apparently 
signifying the later books as a whole, in- 
cluding not the Psalms only, but Daniel. 
He shows no acquaintance with the dis- 
puted books, Esther or the Song of Songs 
or Ecclesiastes. The question whether 
He shows acquaintance with the Jewish 
Apocalypses, outside the Canon, will be 
noticed later. There is no sign of any 
acquired knowledge in the mind of our 
Lord except what He would have acquired 
in His home or in the Synagogue. Greek 
culture was around Him in Galilee, but 
there is not a trace of it in Him. He 
never seems to have visited the brilliant 
Syro-Greek cities in Galilee or Decapolis. 
Again, there is not a trace of Oriental 
influences such as appeared among the 
Essene colonies of Judea, except so far as 
influences from the East had already 
entered into the, Scriptures. So far as 
external teaching went He was purely a 
Jew nourished on the Jewish sacred books, 
and receiving in them the word of the 
Lord. As we study His teaching we shall 
observe the evidences of a mind extra- 
ordinarily receptive and perceptive, both 
in regard of nature and of man: but there 
is nothing to suggest any such knowledge 
of nature or of history as, in His days, 
would have been miraculous. All that 
appears supernatural in Him, as we see 
Him during His ministry, is what comes 
from His inner relation to the Father, 
and from the plenary inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. 


The prelude to the Mission of Jesus | 
was the Mission of John the Baptist. — 


Jesus and John were second cousins 
through their mothers. But there is no 
suggestion in the Gospels that they ever 
met before the meeting at the Jordan. 


John’s mission was to proclaim the im- | 


mediate coming of the Kingdom of God, 
conceived on the old lines of the prophets 
—by no means to be the Christ, but to 


herald Him and to ‘make ready a people ~ 
Therefore hesets — 


prepared for the Lord.’ 
himself to destroy the self-satisfaction 
both of the people and of their religious 


leaders. The judgement of God upon — 


r 


them is imminent, and ‘the Christ is to 
be its instrument. The scribes and 


. 


. 


Pharisees he denounces as hypocrites. 


What is wanted is righteousness of the 


sort demanded by the old prophe 
new Israel must be fashioned such 
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_ in baptism preceded by confession. This 
_ washing in the waters of Jordan repre- 
_ sented a death to the old life and a birth 
to the new. The movement found wide 

_ support among the common people— 
little among the leaders. Jesus came to 
this baptism—not, as it appeared, as a 

_ penitent to be absolved, but to receive 
' the divine approval, and also the divine 
(though not public) consecration to the 
office and work of the Messiah. The 
divine voice, ‘ Thou art my only Son, in 
whom I have found satisfaction ’ (whether 
audible to the outward ear of Jesus and 
of John, or conveyed only inwardly, like 
the word of God to the prophets), was 
primarily a divine recognition of what He 
already was: but the descending Spirit 

_ (whether outwardly or inwardly beheld) 
appears to have conveyed to Him for the 

_ first time the consecrating gift and powers 
needed for His mission. His consecration 
was followed by retirement into the wild 

' mountain desert by which the ‘hill 
_ country of Judza ’ descends to the Jordan 
valley. ‘Straightway the Spirit driveth 
Him forth into the wilderness.’ There He 

_ was the subject of just those fundamental 
-temptations which must be met by any- 

- one called to a divine mission. In the 
case of Jesus the temptations were such 
as would have no meaning except to one 
who knew himself to be endowed with 
miraculous power in nature, and to be 
destined in some sense for world-rule. 
Would He use His powers to satisfy His 
own physical needs? ‘Would He rely 
upon God to support Him in amazing the 
people by a prodigy in the Temple area ? 
(Edersheim, Life, i, 304; Latham, Pastor 
Pastorum, 140). Or would He adopt the 
ways of the world so as to win the world ? 
Here we have presented to us the common 
temptations of the flesh, of pride, and of 
worldliness, but in.a form.adapted to a 
particular moment in a unique career. 
Then, Luke tells us, ‘he returned in the 
power of the Spirit into Galilee.’ But we 
greatly need the detailed correction sup- 

- plied by the 4th Gospel, which alone ex- 
plains how closely the ministry of Jesus 
was affiliated to the Judean ministry of 
John, and how the symbolic rite of bap- 
tism, later to be filled with a higher power, 
_ passed from the prophet to His greater 
successor (Jn I 35-51 3 22-304 1-3, 70 40-42) | 
Jesus began His ministry side by side with 


€ 


3 John in the neighbourhood of the Jordan, 


and several of His leading disciples passed 
- into E 


We cannot” 


es 


of marvellous‘ authority.’ This authority — 


_works. 1 
_merely convey, like the prophets, an oc- 
casional message from God—‘thus saith 
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accept this as a real memory. Wherever 
the Fourth Evangelist supplements or 
corrects the Synoptists’ record, it seems to 
the present writer that his evidence is to 
be preferred. Thus we shall accept the 
longer ministry (A.D. 26-7 to 29), which is 
at least not contradicted by the Synop- 
tists, and which seems to be a psycho- 
logical necessity, if the self-revelation 
of the Lord and the education and pro- 
bation of the Apostles is to be an intelli- 
gible process. We shall accept also the 
Johannine account of the preliminary 
ministry, both in Galilee and Jerusalem 
(r 48-3 8°), expressly dated ‘ before John 
was cast into prison’ (324; cf. Mk 114), and 
perhaps the early cleansing of the Temple 
at the passover. We note the failure of this 
first act of prophetic authority, backed 
by unrecorded ‘signs,’ to meet any ade- 
quiatey response +1(2429;25): 31082). Sins 
is followed by the withdrawal first into 
Judza and then into Galilee (3%, 41°). 
Thereafter follows the-Galilean ministry 
recorded in the Synoptists, beginning with 
the final and formal call of the first dis- 
ciples. John records later visits to Jeru- 
salem at divers feasts. No attempt will | 
be made here to dovetail the Synoptic 
account into the Johannine framework,  , 
though at one point (Jn 6) the connection 
is made plain. We shall notice only that, 
though Jesus’ words and ‘ works’ of 
authority awakened sincere belief in in- 
dividuals at the Capital—and when ‘the 
Synoptists record His final arrival at 
Jerusalem He is found to have believing 
friends there—yet He always encounters 
the uncompromising hostility of the 
authorities—‘ the Jews sought to kill 
Him’ (71). The message of Jesus’ never 
had a chance of acceptance there. In 
the-freer atmosphere of Galilee all was 
different. What we have now to-do is 
to indicate in barest outline the course 
and outcome of His Galilean ministry. ’ 
He is quite silent about His Messiah- 
ship. He calls Himself‘ the Son of Man’) — 
—a title that carried with it no definable — 
claim (see later), He appears as a __ 
prophet of divine grace, like the later 
‘Isaiah,’ and as a new rabbi or teacher 


showed itself equally in His words and _ 
He taught as one who did not — 


the Lord ’—but had a continuous fount of — 


authority in Himself—though always in id 
His school from that of Jolin, with a |. 
ary recognition—however sudden | 
ate—that He was what John | ? 3 c Law 
but | (Mt 5%, etc.; cf. Mk 10‘ ff.).: Whatever 
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He teaches, there is in His tone an un- 
mistakable note of infallibility (Mt 11 77; 
Lk 10 72; cf. Jn 314)—used, however, as 
we shall notice, with the greatest reserve: 
and with this authority to teach is bound 
up indissolubly His miraculous power 
over diseases and the processes of nature. 
The conviction-.of the non-Jewish ob- 
server, the centurion, conveys»this im- 
pression to us most vividly. Jesus, 
doubtless, was not to him the supreme 
God, but under God He had absolute 
control in the kingdom of nature, as the 
centurion had in his division of the army.. 
That is why he sent to Jesus confident 
that He could heal his servant. Our 
Lord’s' miracles, are predominantly 
miracles of healing: and Klausner has 
explained to us how the terrible history of 
Palestine in the period preceding our 
Lord’s appearance would naturally have 
produced- an inordinate amount of 
poverty, misery, fear and disease, es- 
pecially hysteria and mental disease 
(op. cit., 167-168, 266). All this disease our 
Lord associates with the hostile power of 
Satan. ‘ An enemy hath done this.’ He 
fully sanctions the current belief in evil 
spirits and their power, while He pro- 
claims that power ended for those who 
will believe in Him. His miracles of 
healing, as recorded, greatly surpass any- 
thing which admits of a naturalistic inter- 
pretation, and there is no really ‘ critical ’ 
‘justification for drawing a line as regards 
evidence between the miracles of healing 
and the ‘ nature-miracles.’ We havesolid 
grounds for believing that the Synoptic 
records rest upon the deliberate ‘ witness ’ 
of the Apostles (Ac 1 1-22, ro 36-89), and no 
passages in the New Testament bear upon 
them more vividly the marks of the eye- 
witness, and in particular of the eye- 
witness of Peter, than, for instance, the 
narratives of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand and the Withering of the Fig 
Tree (Mk 6°, rr 1214.20 ff.). There are veal 
grounds for suggesting mistaken observa- 
tion in the case of the Gadarene swine, 
and for attributing the miracle of the 
coin in the fish’s mouth to later tradition, 
and for regarding the Feeding of the Four 
Thousand as a ‘double’ of the previous 
Feeding of the Five Thousand. But we 
cannot dispute the nature-miracles of our 
Lord generally without making the Gospel 
narrativeradically untrustworthy. More- 
over, the miracles and the teaching are 
inextricably intertwined in the fabric of 
the narrative, and the originality and 


(see Headlam, Miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, Cap. Vv). 

Jesus taught then and wrought ‘as 
one having authority,’ and He produced 
a profound impression in Galilee. At His 
own city Nazareth, indeed, He was rej ected 
at the outset, because of His lack of def- 
erence to local patriotism (Lk 4 *° ff.) ; and 
His ‘ brethren’ (a term which we are justi- 
fied in interpreting as His half-brothers, 
see Ep. of James, Intr.) criticized Him 
and declined to ‘ believe in Him’ (Jn 7 *); 
but the ecstatic veneration of the people 
knew no bounds. The ‘ disciples’ also, 
whom our Lord organized into a specific 
band—‘ the Twelve’ or ‘the Apostles ’— 
were full of faith and joy. It must have 
been in some sense an ‘idyllic’ period 
which our Lord describes in the figure 
of the children of the bridechamber 
round about the bridegroom (Mk 21%). 
Nevertheless Jesus ‘did not commit 
Himself to men’ any more in Galilee 
than in Jerusalem: He wanted some- 
thing better than a faith so largely 
bound up with the attraction of mira- 
culous benefits, or the sort of faith in 
Him as the promised King which popu- 
lar nationalism would have suggested. 
The notes of growing opposition, we ob- 
serve, are specially associated with the 
visits of embassies from the authorities 
at Jerusalem, by whom He had been all 
along rejected (Lk 517; Mk 3 ® *? ff., 71). 
Jesus is more and more thrown back upon 
the Twelve. More and more it becomes 
evident that He is concentrating Himself 
upon their training. He is preparing for 
a future beyond the present horizon. 
Just as the imprisonment of the Baptist 
by Herod Antipas had been_the occasion 
of our Lord’s ‘ withdrawing ’ from Judea 
into Galilee (Mt 41%), so his execution 
is followed by His withdrawal from 
public work in Galilee. Not on the in- 
itiative of Herod was Jesus to meet His 
earthly doom (Lk 13 *? f.).. An additional 
motive was that there was no chance of 
getting popular nationalism to under- 
stand His mission and purpose. So taking 
the Twelve with Him (Mt 15 2%) He goes 
north to the neighbourhood of Tyre and 


_ Sidon, and seemingly makes a journey 


outside the boundary of Herod’s tetrarchy 
and of the Holy Land, bringing Him 
round to the Decapolis, and (after a brief 
return into Galilee) to the neighbourhood 
of Cesarea Philippi. That is a crucial 
moment. There the Lord’s deliberate 


| questioning of the disciples, under circum= 


ethical character of His ‘signs’ distin- | stances very discouraging to Jewish © 


a ar * guish our Lord’s record decisively from | patriotism, elicits Peter’s confession of 
Wray that of reputed miracle-workers in general | His Messiahship. Henceforth—though it — 
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is not to be proclaimed—that Jesus is the 
Christ who was to come is an open secret 
between the Master and the Twelve. But 
the deepest tragedy follows. Jesus seizes 
the moment to press down upon the 
Twelve the meaning of His Messiahship, 
which He interprets primarily in terms 
of ‘the suffering Servant,’ who is to be 
rejected and slain, and so only to become 
the Redeemer of His people. Neither 
Peter, it appears, nor the rest can bear 
this announcement of coming rejection, 
shame, and disaster. After this, amidst 
deepening anxiety in the little band 
around Him, Jesus set His face towards 
Jerusalem foreseeing plainly what the 
end will be, but with the confident vision 
of divine vindication beyond death. 
This, however, is quite outside the mental 
horizon of the Twelve. Not even the 
vision of the Transfigured Lord conveyed 
to the three who witnessed it any per- 
manent assurance. ; 

The arrival at Jerusalem begins with a 
triumphant welcome, which our Lord 
deliberately accepts, as He approached 
the city from Bethany. This expression 
of enthusiasm was no doubt chiefly due 
to the crowd of Galileans present in Jeru- 
salem for the Paschal feast, whose old 
feeling of reverence and devotion was 
not quenched. But nothing explains the 
particular occasion and manner of its 
revival like John’s account of the Raising 
of Lazarus and of its effects both on the 
Jews of Jerusalem and on the Passover 
pilgrims, who were crowding the city 
(Jn 11 4°, 12 % 17-18), It was followed by 
the (? renewed) sign of the cleansing of the 
Temple. It would seem as if there might 
have been a Galilean uprising in Jerusalem 
to acclaim Him the Messiah, if- Jesus 
would have accepted the rdle of the 
nationalist King. But nothing is further 
from His thoughts. Nothing in the 
Gospels is more impressive than the 
record of His public teaching in the 


Temple during the last days. But His | 


attitude towards the religious leaders of 
the people is wholly uncompromising— 
culminating in tremendous denunciations. 
And He takes no notice of.the transitory 
enthusiasm of the entry. It need not 
have been the same group who shouted 
‘Hosanna!’ on Sunday afternoon and 
‘ Crucify Him!’ on Friday morning, but at 
~ Jeast the enthusiasm of ‘ the crowd’ had 
been quenched by the marked unrespon- 


siveness of Jesus to the kind of faith ” 


-which alone they were prepared to offer 
Him (e.g. Lk 142° ff.). In His private dis- 
course to His disciples (Mk 13) announcing 

_ the doom of the Temple and of Jerusalem, 


Tee 
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with its outlook upon the larger future, 
or again at the institution of the Eucharist 
and in the discourses narrated only by 
St. John, beginning there in the Upper 
Chamber, our Lord’s attention is shown 
wholly concentrated upon giving His 
disciples their preparation for the future; 
a preparation which would avail there- 
after, though at the present moment their 
ears. were closed and their intelligences 
paralyzed. There follow the Betrayal 
and the failure of the disciples’ courage, 
and the trials and condemnations of Jesus. 
In the Jewish court before the High Priest 
He is condemned as guilty of death for 
blasphemy, in virtue of His final open 
declaration of His Messiahship and His 
divine triumph immediately to begin 
(‘ henceforth’: ‘from now’; Mt 26%; 
Lk 22 ®°); before Pilate He is accused as 
pretending to be King of the Jews, and ' 
so a danger to the Empire. Pilate per- 
ceives clearly enough that the charge is 
not in fact honest or-true: but it was 
more than his place was worth to resist 
the demand of the Jews, and he condemns 
Him to execution by the painful and 
ignominious method of crucifixion. It 
was the Roman way of getting rid of all 
provincials who were troublesome; so that 
the spectacle of crucifixion, as we should 
judge from Josephus, was lamentably 
familiar in Palestine. The accounts in 
the Gospels of the passion and death and 
burial of Jesus are majestic—overwhelm- 
ingly majestic—in their simplicity. It is 
the supreme example in history of the 
seeming failure of the good and the seem- 
ing weakness of God. ‘ He delivers His 
strength into captivity and His glory into 
the adversaries’ hand.’ It generates, in 
the mind of anyone who sees in the mission 
of Jesus the climax of the divine action 
for the salvation of mankind, a per- 
emptory demand for a divine vindication 
of the Christ as actual as the seeming 
failure. Such a vindication was given, 
but only to the group of believers. A 
vindication on the most public scale was 
reserved (Mk 8 8; Jn 14 ®*). 

At the beginning of the Acts, the 
Apostles are presented to us, with the 
little company of other disciples around 
them in Jerusalem—even before they had 
“received power ’ by the gift of the Spirit 
—as a group wholly changed in disposition 
from what they had been forty days be- 
fore. They are radiant with a hope and © 
confidence never again to fail or be dis- 
couraged. They have, as it were, been 


driven round a sharp corner into a quite 
| different outlook. And what has accom- 

plished that remarkable change is their 
283 ee: ree: 
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places. 


‘share their vision: 
‘appearances are singularly independent, 
_ they are singularly i in agreement as to the 


‘are real and material. 
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experience of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The sight of the empty tomb on the third 
day after the crucifixion had been suc- 
ceeded by the appearances which had con- 
vinced them that God had vindicated His 
crucified Son and that His holy flesh had 
not seen corruption, but been raised to 
new life—of a kind quite new in human 
experience—and then to divine glory. 
The primary function of the Apostles was 
to be witnesses of His resurrection as 
of something they had beheld and their 
hands had handled. Before St. Paul’s 
conversion, probably some five years after 
the crucifixion, their witness had ~ been 
formulated into the quasi-credalstatement 
which St. Paul says he ‘ received’ and 
held and taught in common with all the 
other Apostles: (1 Cor 151°’). This was 
their summary credential. The detailed 


’ record of different appearances given us 


in the three Gospels (for St. Mark is want- 
ing here, the last leaf of his Gospel having 
apparently been lost, or the book as it 
passed from St. Mark’s hand having been 
unfinished) are convincing in their realism, 


‘but are quite independent, and show no 


anxiety at all for detailed consistency. 
St. Mark and St. Matthew tell us that the 
message of the “ young man ’ to the women 
at the tomb was to bid the disciples go 
into ‘Galilee where they should see their 
Lord. And this St. Matthew tells us 
they did. St: Luke ignores this, and tells 
us only of appearances in Jerusalem. 
St. John tells us of appearances in both 
There seems at this point a 
somewhat startling discrepancy. But 
probably St. Luke supplies the clue. He 
shows us the disciples as slow of belief, 


_ calling the first news brought by the 


women ‘idle tales.’ St. John tells us it 
was eight days before they were all con- 
vinced. It would seem that our Lord’s 


_ first intention was (as so often before) 
_ baffled by their ‘ slowness of heart’; and 


it was only by repeated appearances in 
Jerusalem that they could be made ready 
to go and meet Him in the old scene of 
their discipleship in Galilee, where the 
Jjarger group of believers. in Him could 
But if the records of 


‘nature of the risen body of the: Lord which 
they suggest. The actual appearances 
But the careful 
narrative in St. John suggests that His 
Ribot had passed out of the grave clothes 


leaving them to collapse (see Latham’s 
Risen Master), and St. Matthew that He 
_. had passed out of the closed tomb, ‘which 
was mi pera to show that ‘He: iwas 


“peasant. 
And while He holds out:the hand to peo 
Riven ol as sammie 4 He ‘chooses those 


gone. They all suggest that after the 
Resurrection He was not living in any 
place, as in Jerusalem or in Galilee, or 
moving by natural means from one place 
toanother. He had passed into a higher 
mode of being, such as would seem to have 
suggested to St. Paul’ his idea of the 
‘ spiritual body ’—a body that is in some 
sense material, but raised above all the 
limitations of material life:as we now 
know it: which yet admitted of such 
‘ materializations’ as that He could ap- 
pear in different forms and apparel, and 
even eat and drink with the disciples, 
and teach them ‘the things concerning 
the Kingdom of God ’— matter’ being 
now no hindrance to spirit but at its 
absolute disposal. Such is the last repre- 
sentation given us of the Lord on earth, 
until, after the ‘forty days,’ the cloud 
(which like the cloud at the Transfigura- 
tion seems to represent the tabernacle 
of God) received His rising form out of 
the sight of men. 

C. The Method and Aim of the Teach- 
ing.—To expound our Lord’s teaching is 
avery different task from that of expound- 
ing the doctrine of a philosopher like 
Aristotle or Philo, or of a systematic 
theologian. The aim at least of all 
these is to develop a coherent and 
thought-out system, satisfactory to the 
intellect. Our Lord’s object was quite 
different. He came to announce and 
inaugurate the Kingdom of God, which 
the prophets of old, and John the Bap- 
tist of yesterday, had declared should 
come, and which now was actually 
come upon men. The teaching of the 


Old Testament about God and man He 


takes for granted. Any explanation of 
His own relation to the Kingdom is re- 
served. Only it is made plain that the 
coming of the Kingdom means a quite 
fresh departure. The Baptist had already 
made a break with the tradition of the 
Pharisees and the scribes—the authorita- 
tive teaching body of the Jewish Church: 


and ‘he had demanded a new Israel based 


on something better than racial descent. 


Following on him, Jesus has plainly broken — 


alike with the scribes and with the 
nationalists. What He is demanding is — 
a moral awakening—a quite new spirit— — 


| in the heart of the common working 
He demands no special ‘learn- 


people.” 
ing.” He teaches by proverbs’ - and 
parables: and the spectacle of. wonderful 


- works of mercy. His point of view in all — 


this is the point of view of the Galilean _ 
All His talk is in their language. * 
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who are to be His agents among well-to- 
do workers of good character. His alert 
interest in all things human—His new 
emphasis on the Fatherhood of God—His 
welcome to the outcast—His brotherly 
spirit—His homely manner of teaching— 
His constant reiteration of proverbs, 
maxims, and stories—all these things at- 
tract, as His miracles of mercy attract. 
But a man has no sooner begun seriously 
to listen to Him than he finds out that a 
tremendous claim is being made on him. 
The Father is not merely benevolent, 
He also demands much—even all. The 
Kingdom is a pearl for which a great price 
must be paid. The crowds press upon 
Jesus, the merciful and wonderful healer: 
but He appears to be as far as possible 
from wishing to make a multitude of 
converts on easy terms. He seems, on 
the contrary, to be even repellent. On 
the whole it is evident that His aim 
is not present success or numbers of ad- 
herents, but the preparation of a solid 
nucleus of men and -women so absolutely 
committed to the service of the Kingdom 
that they have cast all self-regard and all 
prudence to the winds; and from these 
He asks an absolute faith, and a com- 
plete detachment—the attention of their 
whole minds and the loyalty of their 
whole hearts, without any regard to 
their traditional prejudices or their 
personal or family interests. It is in this 
“ircle that the meaning of His teaching 
gradually discloses itself in view of the 
future. But some points need to be 
noticed in more detail. 

(1) Jesus’ Galilean teaching (as in the 
Sermon on the Mount) is largely prover- 
bial; and the proverbs of all nations are 
apt to be couched in an extreme form, 
and to be frankly one-sided or contrary 
to one another. We say ‘ Penny wise, 


' pound foolish,’ but then again, ‘ Take - 


care of the pence, and the pounds will 


- take care of themselves ’; or ‘ Look before 
‘you leap,’ but again, ‘ He that observeth | 
the wind shall not sow.’ 


Each proverb 
is needed by different people or at 
different times, but, they have no regard 
to verbal consistency. So it is with our 
‘Lord’s demands now for recklessness and 
now forprudence. |The proverbial method 
makes it very necessary not to isolate and 


ze build upon any single statement or to 
take it with a misapplied  literalism. 


Because Jesus addressed to certain‘ people 
| ‘a certain situation the instructions 
- * Resist not the evil,’ ‘He that taketh 
2. coat let him have thy cloak also,’ 


in 


him that asketh thee,’ ‘Swear 
‘Leave the dead to bury their 


“Fe. 


a 
Ne 


own dead, but go thou and preach the 
Kingdom of God,’ it does not follow that 
these maxims can be translated into 
general propositions for all Christians: 
Our Lord Himself consented to be put 
on oath: and used force, of a kind, in 
cleansing the Temple: and ordered some 
people to remain in their homes: and 
blessed Zaccheus who kept half his earn- 
ings: and claimed justice of the High 
Priest (Jn 18 *8), The Church from St. 
Paul downwards has refused, and rightly, 
to convert these occasional counsels’ or 
orders into general laws. 

(2) The parables of Jesus are confessedly 
masterpieces from the literary point of 
view. Parables were in use-among the 
Jews (Klausner, 265), but the earliest 
Christian Church did not continue the 
use of them. We may conjecture that 


they felt the parables of the Master must - 


be left to stand alone. They are -of 
various kinds. Some are merely stories 
with a moral, like the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. Some are allegories of the 
spiritual world found in the ordinary life 
of men or processes of nature. They 
seem to be based on a deep principle that 
anything normally and widely human, 
whether observed in the conduct of a 
good or of a bad man, is something which 
must have its spiritual analogue in God 
and His kingdom. The range of observa- 
tion-indicated in the parables is wide. 
There is the king and his courtiers, his 
wars, his treaties and his feasts; there 
is the judge and the prisoners; there is 
the proprietor and his steward and his 
servants; there is the merchant with his 
long journeys and the provision he must 
make for his absences; there is the banker 


and the pearl merchant, and the fisherman ; 


and the shepherd and the agriculturist; 
there is the father and the mother, and 


the sons of different dispositions; there is . 


the inn and the innkeeper; there is the 
marriage and its attendants; there are 
also the trees and the birds and the 
flowers. In all these varied scenes 
spiritual truths are found under a veil— 
such indeed as one day are to be manifest 
‘to all, but at present are to be won only 
by careful “attention. 


secretly, do indeed make a deep demand 


on thoughtfulness, but it is only spiritual i i 


elaborate ingenui 


All indeed will 
attend to the story; but only those‘ who 

| have ears to hear ’ will catch its meaning. 

So the parables act asajudgement. They 

| discriminate the real seekers from among 
the careless and the obstinate.. Some of ey 

‘the’ parables, ‘e.g: the’ ‘séed ‘growing 


_ the stress is laid. 
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tators to the details of the story has been 


_ wasted. The lesson lies in its main point. 


It is not an elaborate riddle to be guessed, 
but a means of enlightening the imagina- 
tion and stimulating the will of those 
who earnestly seek to live ‘ according 
to God.’ 

(3) The form of the teaching of Jesus is 
such as to fix itself easily in the memory. 
This is true of both proverbs and parables, 
Also (see above ref. to Dr. Burney, 278a) 
our Lord in His teaching habitually fol- 
lowed the method of Hebrew poetry— 
that is, its ‘ parallelism.’ This may be 
‘synonymous,’ where the first clause is 
repeated in substance in the second, e.g. 
“The disciple is not above his master: nor 
the servant above his lord ’; or‘ antithetic,’ 


where the second clause is the opposite of 


the first, e.g. ‘Every good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit ’; or ‘ synthetic,’ 
where the second clause enlarges or ex- 
plains the first, e.g. “Call no man your 
father upon earth; for one is your Father, 
even God.’ Such teaching can easily be 
remembered even by us in its tpsissima 
verba. And of course in days before 
printing teachers depended much more 
than we do on their pupils’ memory, and 
the disciples of a Jewish rabbi were 
specially expert memorizers. 

(4) The teaching of Jesus is almost 
wholly ethical. 
production of a new spirit and type of 
character—the character fit for the King- 
dom of God. True, it makes certain 
great theological assumptions, as that God 
had really revealed Himself through the 


- prophets to Israel, and that the Scrip- 


tures could not fail of, fulfilment (see 
above, OT 36, on our Lord’s teaching 
about the Old Testament). It is true, 
again, that His teaching about the divine 
Fatherhood and the occasional glimpses 
given into His own relation as Son to 


the Father, and into His universal pres- | 
ence with His disciples, as well as His 
later teaching about the coming of the | 
Spirit, which is implied in St. Luke and | 


recorded in St. John—all this amounts 
to a fresh revelation of truth or reality 


given in a tone of infallible certitude (see 


below, 292a). So also does the language 
used at the institution of the Eucharist. 
We must not minimize or ignore the 


_ element of positive divine disclosure con- 


cerning the Father and Himself and. the 


Holy Spirit implied in the Lord’s words 
But it is not on this that 
Itis implied throughout 


even in Galilee. 


that where‘ the eye is single’ and the will 


_ Teady for every sacrifice, all the requisite _ 


’ 


It has for its aim the 


| stand. 
| really intended the founding or re- 


| tidings) ’ 


understanding will follow as a matter of 
course. 

(5) There is no appeal to any learned 
class. Jesus treats ‘academic’ learning, 
like wealth, as a hindrance to entrance 
into the Kingdom—though we must 
not forget what kind of learning it was 
that was represented by the scribes 

r ‘lawyers’ (cf. Lk 11 **); but none the 
less He makes the greatest possible de- 
mand on thinking freely and justly. No 
teacher ever showed more belief than 
our Lord in the capacity of the ordinary 
man to think rightly, if he be only sincere 
and open-minded. He did not, except 
rarely, use the dogmatic method. It 
would seem as if He feared to stunt men’s 
growth from within thereby. He very 
rarely gave plain answers to plain ques- 
tions. He left men to find out things for 
themselves from their growing experience. 
Thus, though there is a constant demand 
on His disciples for faith, even absolute 
faith in Himself and in His words, yet it 
is not the sort of faith which passively 
accepts a dogmatic lesson. So far from 


deprecating free thinking in those who 


listened to Him, our Lord demands it 
(LE.12575.Mt 13:83) 161%): 9 Lhe sort 2ob 
faith He asks for is such as is staggered 
by no claim of sacrifice, and restrained by 
no limit of apparent possibility. It seems. 
to follow from such considerations that 
anyone approaching the Gospels from a 
predominantly intellectualist point of 
view, or in a mainly critical frame of mina, 
or possessed by the love of system, is pretty 
sure to be ‘ offended ’ or to fail to under- 
It is also fairly plain that if Jesus 


formation of any sort of continuous and 


| coherent. society, such as demands an 


established doctrine, His teaching as given 


| in the Gospels must be regarded as merely 
| preparatory—as the initial stimulus or 


illumination rather than the final pro- 
vision. The same conclusion, as we shall 
see, is. suggested by its extreme claim. 
D. The Substance of the Teaching of 
Jesus—(1) The Gospel of the Kingdom and 


| its Moral Requirements.—The subject of 
_our Lord’s initial teaching in Galilee is 
| described in general as ‘ the Gospel (good 
or ‘ the Gospél of God,’ or ‘the 
| Gospel of the Kingdom of God.’ or ‘ of 
; heaven.’ (Mk.1 1415; Mt.4 78; Lk 44%), It 
is. the last that. is ‘the most illuminating, 
description. The prophets of old had 
_ announced a good time coming when in-. 
_ justice, cruelty, sensuality and misery — 
should. be no longer dominant, but the ~ 


4 


reign of Jehovah in truth and righteous- | 
ness, ocala and mercy, peace and | plenty, ae 


~ 
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should be visibly and permanently estab- 
lished in Israel, and-should attract all 
nations to itself, whatever resisted it from 
outside having been utterly overthrown. 
The Psalms of Solomon (c. 50 B.c.) had 
shown this hope still dominant among the 
Pharisees, but not in its highest form. 
In the contemporary Apocalypses the 
hope was taking a quite ‘ other-worldly ’ 
form alien to the Jewish tradition. But 
it was in its older prophetic form that the 
Baptist proclaimed the Kingdom to be ‘at 
hand,’ and it was this message that Jesus 
took up. “The time is fulfilled and the 
kingdom of God isat hand’ (Mk 115). It 
was as agents of the Kingdom that the 
disciples were called and afterwards 
constituted Apostles. They were now 
to be ‘ fishers of men ’ to bring them into 
the newly spread net of the Kingdom. 
For the Kingdom, it soon appeared, was 
more than at hand. In germ at least it 
had actually come. It had already come 
upon men in the coming of Jesus (Lk 11 *°): 
for all his prophetic glory, John the 
Baptist was still outside it, but the 
disciples were inside (Lk 7**): they 
already could rejoice as. seeing and 


. hearing for themselves all that prophets 


and kings of old had only desired (Lk 
ro 7%); the Pharisees should recognize it 
as already among them (Lk 17 **). 
planted as a seed which is to grow to a 
great tree: it is as a leaven which is to 
leaven the lump; it is a fisher’s net which 
must be expected to gather of every kind. 
‘As to His own relation to the Kingdom 
Jesus says nothing explicitly: all His 
attention is directed to explaining its 
ethical character—the character which 
the citizens of the Kingdom mus 
bear. = 

The ethical character of the Kingdom is 
developed in antagonism to the two ideals 


at present dominating the minds of those 


who were expecting redemption for Israel. 
The Pharisees, the real religious leaders 


of the people, said in effect ‘ Keep quiet: 


do not provoke your temporary masters; 
but keep the law according to the tradi- 
tion, that is, as it is interpreted by the 


- authorized scribes—keep it submissively 


_ manded rather internal than 
es pt +% 


i a: 


and rigidly. That is the only way to 
appeal to God. That will cause Him to 
come and redeem you.’ But Jesus vehe- 
mently repudiated this glorification of 
legalism. Heshowed upits moral defects 
—‘ Thus have ye made the command- 
ments of God of none effect by your 
tradition.’ He pointed back behind the 


prescribed observances, such as the Sab- 


bath, to their spiritual motive. He de- 


\ 


It is | 


external 
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cleanliness (Lk 11 °°; Mt 23 7°). He de- 
precated petty rules (Mt23%*). He 
“cleansed all meats’ by affirming that the 
only source of moral evil lies in the will 
(Mk 7 185), He revised the ten com- 
mandments by prohibiting not only the 
outward act of violence, but the first 
allowed movement of hatred or contempt; 
by making the purpose of adultery 
equivalent to the act; by substituting 
the universal duty of truthfulness for 
occasional oaths (Mt 5 !7-87)._ He peremp- 
torily required the ‘ single eye,’ and from 
all religious actions excluded altogether 
the motive of human regard (Mt 6118). 
He unmasked and denounced the pride, 
the inhumanity, the self-display, the 
avarice, the hypocrisy, the obscurantism 


which he discovered in the scribes (or. 


lawyers), the Pharisees, and the wealthy. 
He drew a Startling picture of luxury 
as the vestibule of hell. He bade the 
religious leaders think again as to thé real 
meaning of their religion. (Our Lord’s 
final denunciation of the Pharisees is 
in part to be explained by the fact that 
they stood nearer to Him than any other 
party. They really stood out for the 
supremacy ofreligion. Only they gave so 
one-sided an interpretation to religion 
that they were the misleaders of the 
people, and the main hindrance to the 
cause which, in one sense, Jesus and they 
were alike set to serve.) Jesus’ teaching 
stood in equally startling contrast to the 
prevailing nationalism. The hope of the 
zealot was in military revolution—like 
that of the Maccabees—and violent over- 
throw of the existing government. Upon 
all such trust in force Jesus absolutely 


turned His back. -The ‘Sermon on the_ 


Mount’ is best interpreted on the back- 
ground of these two antagonisms; but 
we shall use all our Lord’s teaching to 
illustrate the Sermon. It is a proclama- 
tion of unworldliness in its extremest 
form. It is the poor or those who have 
no care at all for wealth, those whose con- 
“ cessiveness or submissiveness to injustice 
knows no limit and who have no desire 
for place or power or distinction, and 
those who take up their burden of misery 
most readily, who are to enjoy the bless- 


ings of the Kingdom. These negative | 


characteristics—expressing an extreme 


renunciation of ‘the world’ and all its 
normal desires—are constantly empha- | 


sized. But the character of the Kingdom 
is not to be found in mere negatives. 
positive characteristics are the passion for 
righteousness and peace and active, un- 


| wearied mercy and forgivingness. These 


eatures constitute its attraction for all 


. 


Its 


that is best in unsophisticated people. 

The positive law of the Kingdom is 

summarized (Mk 12%) as the whole- 

hearted service of God and of humanity 

(our neighbour). But there is no ques- 

tion that the claim is ‘rigorously pressed 

for an absolute breach with what con- 

stitutes worldly. respectability. Wealth 

or the love of wealth, learning with 

its contempt for the vulgar, selfish ambi- 

tion striving for place—these are the 

enemies. The Kingdom is to be mani- 

fested as a new community, with quite 

new standards, in sharp contrast to the 

world—so that it can purify like salt 

by sharp distinctiveness, and shine like 

a light in darkness, and be as conspic- 

uous as'a city on a hill. Many great 

moralists and teachers have: taken the 

world as they found it and striven to 

-make the best of it—have looked to 

gradual improvement—have been con- 

‘tent with compromise. There can be no 

shadow of a doubt that Jesus’ method 

was the opposite. He refused all com- 

promise; He was not conciliatory;: in 

even, miolent! ‘terms: «(Lkg.578y 24 28) 

He called men out of the world—a world 

which prided itself on its high moral and 

national standards, an intensely religious 

world in its own way—if they would join 

the true Israel, the new family of God, 

where all are to be brothers, each one of 

absolute value in the sight of God, where 

there is to be no privilege except the 

supreme privilege of sonship and service, 

‘where all worldly precautions and calcu- 

lations ‘are defied, and suffering and 
persecution are joyfully accepted: 

It was not, we must observe, asceticism, 

_-—_ asggenerally understood, which was pro- 

ie _ claimed by our Lord. Except in His 

rho initial fast, He never seems to have 

sought for or glorified pain or want. He 

ae regarded disease as the work of Satan. 

va He never depreciated marriage or the 

ania body. Hereckoned fasting indeed among 

-.-- normal religious practices, but He insti- 

_. «tuted no fasts for His disciples., Where 

men offered Him ‘ feasts ’—of a modest 

kind, no doubt—He joined in them with- 

out scruple. He had no objection to 

wine. They called Him ‘a gluttonous 

man and a. wine-bibber.’ He compared 

‘His group to ‘ the children of the bride- 


a merry company that is. Only—they 
_ had: broken with the world with its re- 
. spectabilities and its securities and its 


_ They were as mendicant friars with a 


eee b. : . j 


ing, grateful, 


chamber round about the bridegroom ’— - 


_- proprieties.. They had been called out. | ment for His disciples—and His repelle 
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_ ‘everywhere “by ‘a crowd of: half-believ- | meet the future after He’ was 
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astonished people, alike 
attracted and repelled. 
- We may view all this teaching from 
another point of view. Every civiliza- 
tion develops its standard of respectabil- 
ity. What outrages ‘ good form,’ what 
threatens good order, are disreputable 
sins. Everything else is allowed and 
palliated. Among the religious Jews the 
required standard was very high. It 
made very exacting requirement, social 
and religious. But its capacity. for 
tolerating and palliating invisible de- 
formities was equally remarkable. Now 
nothing is more startling than our Lord’s 
absolute refusal to recognize this dis- 
tinction of respectable from disreputable 
sins. Certainly fornication or theft or 
violence is not worse in His eyes than 
avarice, unmercifulness, contempt, hypoc- 
risy, selfishness, ambition. It is not that 
He palliates sensual sin. His words 
where He speaks of it are penetrating and 
severe (Mt5 7% ff.). But He seems to 
regard it, and the like disreputable sins, 
as less hardening than respectable sins. 
‘The publicans and the harlots go into 
the. kingdom of heaven before you.’ 
And He treats the whole motive of seek- . 
ing the applause of our fellows with con- 
tempt and as the supreme obstacle to 
faith (Jn5 44). 

We are bound in honesty to recognize 
the extreme demand for renunciation, or 
detachment from all the normal interests 


“and claims of society, as not only an 


element, but a most prominent element’ 
in our Lord’s teaching, though we occa- 
sionally detect more conciliatory feat- 
ures also—the recognition of goodness 
in ordinary men, the blessing promised 
to normal kindnesses, even to ‘ the cup of 
cold water only,’ the refusal to detach 
certain persons from their families, the full 
acceptance of Zaccheus’ with less than 
total abandonment of his money-getting. | 
In explanation, however, of the extreme 
demand, we must recognize that (in Lk 
9 *7, 14 *8, etc.) our Lord was dealing with 

a particular situation. He was sure that. 
no general movement of reform was 
possible. HehadcomeuntoHisown,and — 
His own had not, as a society, received 
Him. ‘He must create a wholly new — 
group—a little flock which had: broken — 
utterly with the actual Israel—with its — 
spirit, its tradition, its expectations and ~ 
its objects of admiration. That explains 
His intense insistence 6n total detach- — 


attitude towards all that ‘offered less 


The group which He was fashioning 


f 
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new Israel—must be bare and naked of all 
worldly and national prejudices, and ready 
for anything. After a great seeming 
failure, the history of the apostolic age 
tells us that Jesus succeeded in getting 
what He wanted. And after the founda- 
tion of the first churches we note that the 
apostolic Epistles make no claim, similar 
to our Lord’s, for actual detachment. 
There the assumption is that, while there 
are special vocations involving total re- 
nunciation, the mass of the:Church mem- 
bers will be living the normal life of 
married people with families, good mem- 
bers of the Christian community, and 
good citizens of the Empire. It does not 
appear that there was to be in the 
Christian societies no public justice, or 
legitimate claim on property, or power 
to maintain it. We need not suppose 
that this change of attitude was contrary 
to the mind of Christ. It was the same 
mind—the same spirit—finding expres- 
sion under different conditions. And 
Church history suggests that the de- 
tached life of full renunciation is always 
needed side by side with the normal 
family life. No Christian Church gives 
any fair representation of the- Gospel 
standard in which the Religious Life— 
the life of the evangelical counsels of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience—is not 
evidently before men’s eyes. 

_It is one thing to recognize that 
the Lord’s claim for actual renuncia- 


tion was not meant to be a universal 


law, and quite another thing to ex- 
plain it away, as we Englishmen have 
been apt to do. Also below the claim 
for renunciation of normal civil and 
family life lies a claim for detachment 
from worldly motives which St. Paul and 
all true leaders of the Christian life in 
later days have understood to be neces- 
sary always and for all. Those who in 


-response to democratic or socialist aspira- 


- tions draw attractive pictures’ of the 


‘Kingdom of God as Jesus preached it— 


the brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God—are doing .quite right if, 
and only if, they do not allow. it to be 
forgotten that ‘the pearl’ has to be pur- 


_ chased at a ‘great price’—the rigorous 


purging and disciplining of motives and 
character. - 


_ Finally we must notice the respect for 


- women shown by our Lord, which doubt- 


less He intended to bea principle of the 


Kingdom. In this respect there was a_ 
| her and a lower tradition in Israel. | 
e higher is represented in prophetesses © 

Huldah, and the ideal | 


e Deborah and | h, t 
ron of Pr 31, and the daughters 


wie 1 hast 


‘ r 5 : ” . 
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of Job who had ‘ inheritance among 
their brethren.’ It is represented also in 
Joel’s prophecy of the outpouring of the 
Spirit upon the daughters as well as the 
sons of Israel. On the threshold of the 
Gospel it is represented in the Mother of 
our Lord. It is to this higher tradition 
to which He attaches Himself in His con- 
spicuous reverence for women, however 
deeply fallen, in His acceptance of the 
company of ministering women, and in 
His dealings with the Samaritan at the 
well. The equal spiritual worth of women 
with men is thus implied, but nothing is 
found bearing on their relative functions 
in society; 

(2) The Doctrine of God.—What, then, 
our Lord set out to proclaim was ‘the 
Gospel of the Kingdom,’ set in sharp 
antagonism to current ideas, Pharisaic 
or nationalist. He described in vivid 
phases the moral character necessary for 
those who were to enter the Kingdom. 
But the Gospel of the Kingdom depends 
upon the character and will ofthe King. 
In His teaching about God, Jesus takes 
for granted and builds upon the teaching 
of the prophets of Israel, concerning the 
justice and love of the Almighty Creator 
of all that is. If later Judaism in its 
zeal for the divine transcendence and 
fear of anthropomorphism had tended to 
depersonalize God, fearing to pronounce 
His personal name and substituting the 
word ‘ heaven’ or ‘heavens’ for ‘ God’ 
(see, for instance, 1 Mac 4 1% 4), Jesus by 
His constant use of the word ‘ Father.’ 
emphasizes personality, and He shows no 
fear of ‘anthropomorphic’ language. It 
is in terms of human purpose and human 
feeling that He would have men think 
about God. His ‘naive’ language is as 


far removed as possible from the language | 


customary to philosophy. He, teaches, 


of course, the divine omnipresence, and © 


that ‘God is spirit’ in a sense which 
excludes the idea. of His presence or 
favour being limited to a particular 


shrine, but there is not a sign in His — 


language of the influence of the doctrine 
of the divine ‘ wisdom ’ or ‘ word ’ where- | 
by the later Judaism, influenced in part 
by Greek philosophy, felt its way towards 
a distinction between God. as transcen- 
dent and God asimmanentin His creation. — 


(In Lk:7-*, 11:49 ‘wisdom’ means the = > 
wise purpose of God.) Later, in their 
interpretation of the Incarnation, Paul 
and John were to make use of this. ey 
doctrine, though it is to be noticed that = 
St. John makes no use of itexceptin his 
prologue. But it is quite absent from 
our Lord’s language. The element of 6h Val 


divine 
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novelty in our Lord’s teaching about God 
is to be found in His emphasis on the 
divine Fatherhood. ‘ Doubtless thou art 
our Father,’ ‘ I will be to him a Father,’ 
the prophet and the psalmist had cried. 
But no one before had taught as our Lord 
did the care of God for every individual 
soul, or interpreted fatherhood as an 
active, forward movement on God’s part 
to save and welcome His lost children one 
by one. Yet with all His emphasis on 
the saving love of the Heavenly Father 
towards the fallen or the outcast, Jesus 
always, like the prophets, maintains the 
sense of the freedom and responsibility 
of man. God will not force a man to 
accept His love. Man retains the awful 
capacity to ‘lose’ His own self. Jesus 
preaches also like the prophets the in- 
evitable wrath of God upon all unrighteous- 
ness and sin. There is an absolute in- 
compatibility between God and the soul 
which knowingly or deliberately resists 
Him. And there is no limit to this 
possible résistance. There is a sin, there- 
fore, which cannot be forgiven either in 
this age or in the age to come. There is 
one of whom He says, ‘ It were better for 
him that he had not been born—such a 
one as he.’ There is a worm (of remorse) 
that cannot die, and a fire (of divine 
righteousness) which cannot be quenched 
—which ‘abideth’ upon the soul which 
refuses the light. If,.as we shall see, 
Jesus implies that men are to find in Him 
the true image of the Father, there they 
must find—we should not say side by 
side with utterly self-sacrificing love, but 
as an essential element in that love—the 
“wrath of the Lamb,’ the passion of in- 
dignation against all hypocrisy, cruelty, 
contempt, selfishness, avarice and pride, 
which expresses itself in the fiery denuncia- 
tion of the scribes and Pharisees. 

It should be remarked that our Lord’s 
teaching about God would suggest a con- 
siderable modification of the idea of 
‘impassibility,’ as theologians, 
relying rather on the foundations of Greek 
philosophy than on the words of the 


prophets or of Christ, have commonly 


represented it. There is in God, we seem 
to learn, what corresponds to human 
emotion as truly as what corresponds to 
human thought or purpose. [This sort 
of language is not rightly described as 
‘anthropomorphic.’ It is not meant to 


' suggest that God is in the image of man: 
- but that rational, spiritual man, and pre- 


eminently the Son of Man, is the best 
available image of God.] It should also 


writers to depreciate the fear of God as 
a servile or needless sentiment. On the 
contrary, He would have everyone, who 
is not careful to live as God would have 
him live, pay. regard to His inevitable 
wrath and judgement. ‘ Yea, I say unto 
you, fear him’ (Lk 12°; Mk 9 **4%). And 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ascribes 
‘ godly fear’ to Jesus Himself, the sinless 
one. 

(3) Implied doctrine concerning Himself. 
—What of Jesus of Nazareth Himself ? 
What is His relation to the Kingdom and 
the King? The Baptist had been made 
conscious that Jesus was the promised 
Christ (‘ My beloved Son’ or ‘ only Son’ 
would have meant no more than this to 
him). And the 4th Gospel informs us 
that his acknowledgement of this was 
followed by a similar acknowledgement 
from some of those who passed from his 
school to that of Jesus—‘ Thou art the 
Son of God: thou art the King of Israel !’ 
If so, it was asuperficial acknowledgement 
which their subsequent experiences over- 
whelmed, and which had to be recovered 
on a new basis. Jesus taught nothing 
directly in His Galilean ministry about 
Himself; and He silenced the exclama- 
tions of the demoniacs. He left men to 
judge of Him by what they saw (cf. Lk 
7}° ff.). He called Himself‘ Son of Man’ 
—a non-committal title which served only 
to direct attention to Himself as ‘the 
Man ’insomeremarkablesense. Somuch 
everyone would have acknowledged. 
Only at last—not long before the final 
journey to Jerusalem—did He by de- 
liberate and searching questioning draw 
from the Twelve, through their leader 
Peter as their mouthpiece, the explicit 
confession that He was the Christ. This 
was what Jesus was waiting for and 
needed, and He pronounced on Peter 
a solemn benediction (Mt 161’—surely 
genuine words). His confession, He 
declared, was a true revelation from God. : 
But it was to remain a secret between 
Him and the Twelve. The joy of this 
confession, however, was immediately 
turned to bitterness. For Peter could not 
endure the new and terrifying interpre- — 
tation which Jesus gave to His Messiah- — 


ship. 


The Christ of the prophets was to be — 
the King of Israel, the Son of David, the 
vicegerent of God’s triumphant right- 
eousness. He was to put all the enemies 
of Israel under His feet. This prophetic 
vision lent itself to a crude Jewish 


nationalism, and Jesus in consequence ~ 


ie, a be noticed that our Lord gives no coun- | showed no love for the title ‘ Son of David.’ 
_ tenance to the tendency of many modern | There was also, in what seems to have — 
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been a very restricted circle, another con- 
ception of ‘ the Messiah,’ based upon the 
Similitudes of the Book of Enoch. In this 
book Daniel’s vision of ‘ one like a son of 
man ’ coming in the clouds of heaven, and 
exalted to universal dominion and glory 
(Dan 7 '*« 14)—-which is there interpreted 
of ‘the people of the saints of the Most 
High,’ who are to succeed to the world 
empires symbolized by the ‘ great beasts’ 
—is reinterpreted of a pre-existing quasi- 
angelic being—not really human at all— 
who is called ‘ the Elect one’ and ‘ the 
Anointed one,’ as well as ‘ that Son of 
Man,’ and who in the Day of the Lord is 
to be the glorious agent of divine victory 
and judgement. In the circle influenced 
by these Similitudes this celestial being 
would have taken the place occupied in 
Jewish tradition by the human-born Son 
of David. There are many uncertainties 
concerning the literary history of these 
Similitudes (see Gore’s Reconstruction of 
Belief, bk. ti, c. ix, n.c; and Can We Then 
Believe ? 181 ff., for justifying references), 
and their probable influence has been 
much exaggerated in some recent litera- 
ture. Certainly our Lord took up the 
picture in Daniel’s vision into His con- 
ception of the Christ and of His own 
chosen name, the Son of Man. But He 
took it up in a sense quite different from 
that of the Similitudes. For the Son of 
Man or the Anointed one was to Him 
the human sufferer whose glorification lay 
on the other side of humiliation and death. 
It is possible, then, that our Lord shows 
acquaintance with the Similitudes: but, 
if we accept the testimony. of all our 
documents, it is quite certain there was 
no general acquaintance with the book 
or its ideas. Certainly the public to 
whom Jesus spoke attributed no Mes- 
sianic sense to the title ‘Son of Man’ 
(see Box in The People and the Book, 453): 
He used it freely all the time He was con- 
cealing His Messiahship. Certainly also 
the New Testament shows no recognition 
of any pre-existing ‘Son of Man ’—when 
there is question of pre-existence it is of 
a pre-existing Son or Word of God, who 
only in the fulness of time for our sakes 
became man. And the vivid Messianic 
expectation existing round our Lord was 
all on the lines of the old prophetic 
tradition of the human-born King, the 
Son of David. . 
Jesus, however, radically transformed 
the current idea of the Messiah. He did 
this by bringing into the forefront the 


idea of the human-born Son of David or 
Son of Man with the idea of the glorified 
Christ coming with the clouds of heaven. 
It appears that the Jews had never before 
our Lord’s time identified the Suffering 
Servant with the Christ-(see Box, op. cit., 
454). The 4th Gospel would have us 
believe that John the Baptist did; and 
the Voice from heaven certainly, in its 
second clause, identifies Jesus with the 
Servant. But nothing is more clear in 
the New Testament than that the idea 
was deeply alien, unfamiliar, and repug- 
nant to the contemporary Jewish con- 
sciousness, and to the Twelve it proved 
purely a stumbling-block. But to Jesus 
it was central. He pressed it down upon 
the reluctant disciples as soon as ever 
they had confessed Him as the Christ. 
There is nothing in modern criticism more 
wilful than the denial that Jesus did 
identify Himself, the Son of Man, with 
the Suffering Servant (see as above Re- 
construction, 3771.). His constant point 
was that the Scriptures announced the 
Suffering Redeemer (Mk 9 !’, etc.), and of 
this announcement the central text is 
Is 53. ‘ The influence of this great pas- 
sage of Scripture upon the mind of Christ 
can hardly be measured’ (Box), In the 
background then of all our Lord’s teach- 
ing about the Kingdom is the secret, 
disclosed to the disciples, and finally to 
the world, that He, the Son of Man, is 
really the promised Messiah, the Son of 
David, the Redeemer-King of Israel, 
but a King in wholly a new sense, who 
is to be rejected, to suffer, to die as a 
sacrifice for His people, and only so finally 
to be raised to glory, and in the day when 
God shall come into His own to be the 
agent of His judgement and His Kingdom. 

This sense of the glory and Lordship of 
the risen Christ is what we find filling 
the minds of the apostolic company with 
enthusiasm when Jesus had vanished out 
of their sight.’ They had recovered them- 
selves, and more than recovered them- 
selves, from their momentary lapse in 
faith. But this divine Lordship of the 
Christ—how was it to be reconciled with 
the unity of God? To the Jew, an 
apotheosis—the idea of a deified man— 
was an impossibility. As appears in the 


article on St. Paul’s Theology, it became 


the special vocation of Saul the Pharisee 


to show the way ofreconciliation. But we — 
| are here concerned only with the teaching 


of Jesus on earth. He led men to believe 


that He was Christ. But is it enough to. 


conception of the Suffering Servant | say this? No man can read the Synoptic: — a 
(Is '53), making this the clue to Messiah- | narrative without perceiving that He is A 
ship and, through it, joining in one the — inviting the world, and especially training __ tis 
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Father,’ or ‘the Father.’ 
_ unique Divine Sonship is more frequent 


_ Synoptists. 
it is ‘heard,’ while in the latter it is 
_ hardly more than ‘ overheard.’ 
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His disciples, to rely upon Him, as cap- 
able of remedying all the physical and 
spiritual diseases and distresses of men, 
and of teaching men all they need to know, 
if only they will believe in Him with a 
whole-hearted faith. The Son of Man 
can forgive sins. He can give rest to 
those who labour and are burdened. 
All things are delivered by His: Father 
into His hands. He can teach with 
infallible authority about Him, for He 
and He alone knows the Father as the 
Father knows Him. Who accepts Him 
accepts the Father, and who rejects 
Him rejects the Father. He is the 
final and infallible judge of men. Noth- 
ing matters to a man except His 
attitude towards him. We cannot but 
ask whether this extraordinary claim— 
reflecting what the Old Testament calls 
the ‘jealousy’ of God—which is knit 
into the whole texture of the Synoptic 
record, is compatible with mere humanity. 
Must it not have been a blasphemous pre- 
sumption in a mere man? We recall 
the old saying—‘ Aut Deus aut homo 
non bonus.’ The way of enlightenment 
seems to lie in the recognition that, 
“Son of God’ being an acknowledged 
title of the Messiah, our Lord used it oc- 
casionally of Himself in a transcendent 
sense, which implied a quite unique 
relation to the Father. The text Mt 
11 7527 stood in’ the earliest record of 
It suggests an es- 
sential, co-equal relation of Father and 
Son. Again, where Jesus is speaking 
of His own ignorance as to the moment 
of the end, He speaks of ‘the: Son’ as 
one above. the angels (Mk 13 37, Mt 
24 88), No one could have invented 
such a saying. He distinguishes Himself 
again in the parable of the Vineyard as 
the only (‘beloved’) Son from all the 


' previous: messengers of God who were 


only servants. We notice that He never 
speaks to the disciples of ‘ our Father’ 
(save when He puts a prayer into their 
mouth), but of ‘my Father’ and ‘your 
This claim to 


and pronounced in St. John than in the 
In the former, we may say 


Still it is 
there, both constantly implied and oc- 
casionally uttered. And more of this self- 
assertion may well have been forced upon 
our Lord in Jerusalem than in Galilee. 
On the other hand, nowhere is the abso- 
lute dependence of Jesus upon the Father 


more emphasized than in the 4th Gospel. 
__ May not the case, then, as it appears in | 
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the Gospels be stated thus? Jesus of 
Nazareth came preaching the good tidings 
of the Kingdom of God. This Kingdom 
is the sphere in which God manifestly 
reigns. It is even now coming or come. 
And as God comes thus near to man. to 
dwell among them, He through whom He 
comes, the promised Christ, mediating 
the Father to men, appears as no. mere 
messenger, but as the essential expres- 
sion of the Father’s very self—His only 
Son. ‘He was the Christ—and more.’ 
(4) Sin and Atonement.—There are two 
ways in which a teacher of truth can 
approach mankind. He may make the 
best of society and human nature as it is, 
and seek to improve it and insinuate 
reform without suggesting the necessity 
for any marked break with the past. Or 
he may proclaim that existing society is 
on the way to utter ruin, and demand a 
fresh start, a new birth, a radical change: 
The latter is the method of Jesus. ‘In 
Jn 3 He presses upon the good but timid 
Pharisee, Nicodemus, that what entrance 
into the Kingdom of God requires in 
each man is nothing less than a new 
birth of the divine Spirit. The substan- 
tial authenticity of this word of ‘Jesus 
is shown by its agreement with His con- 
stant demand for renunciation and for 
conversion and second childhood. Like 
the prophets and the Baptist, and later 
Peter and Paul, He addresses His con- 
temporaries as ‘a crooked generation’ 
flocking down the wrong road. 
is the gate which leadeth unto destruc- 
tion.” The doom of God is ‘upon them. 
‘Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.’ Even when he is speaking of 
men’s natural goodness, He acknowledges 
it as a remaining grace in what is as a 
whole ‘corrupt’ (Lk 111%). The human 


‘Wide. 


world, then, is to Him a sinful world | 


needing to be redeemed and remade. 
And of this world, it appeared, He was to 


be the promised Redeemer, through the — 


expiating sacrifice of His own life. It is 


quite true that our Lord, as in the parable © 


of the Prodigal Son, would have us think 
of God as purely good, purely ready to 
forgive, going out to meet men with a 
profusion of mercy. Any doctrine of 
atonement which would represent the 


Father as wrath and the Son as love over- _ 


| coming wrath, is palpably un-Christian. 


But true love requires change of mind and 
confession and reparation, as a condition 


| of forgiveness (Lk 157, 17%). Moreover, 
redemption is of Israel, the community, 
and God deals with' man corporately as 


ie 
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well as individually. “May not, then, the — 
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tion, and may not the Son, the Redeemer 
of Israel, yearn to make such an act on 
behalf of the manhood which He has 
taken ? The Old Testament was full of 
the necessity for sacrifices of atonement 
for the casual sins of the people, and this 
necessity was crudely expressed in animal 
and vegetable victims. The prophets 
had expressed their sense of the worth- 
lessness of such external victims, and the 
prophet of Is 53 had found the true pro- 
pitiation, the true instrument of the new 
birth of Israel, in the voluntary sacrifice 
of his life by the Suffering Servant. This 
was to be the act of reparation divinely 
required. Jesus interprets the Suffering 
Servant as Himself, the Christ. He 
therefore is to give His life ‘a ransom for- 
many. And at the institution of the 
Eucharist He speaks of the New Covenant 
which He, the Christ, inaugurates as to 
be established, like the Old Covenant, in 
blood—the blood not now of a dumb and 
involuntary victim, but the Life Blood of 
the New Man, which represents His self- 
surrender and obedience unto death. 
This redemptive sacrifice, this act of 
expiation or reparation, is vicarious. It 
is on behalf of ‘ many,’ the multitude of 
those who shall believe in Jesus. But it 
is not to remain external or vicarious. 
_They are to ‘eat and drink’ His ‘sacri- 
ficed humanity. What is done for them 
is to pass into them. Christ their pro- 
pitiation is also to be their new life.. They 
are freely forgiven through Him only to 
become new men in Him. Very briefly 
we may so summarize the evidence of the 
Gospels as it is interpreted in the Epistles. 
It certainly indicates that our Lord 
treated mankind as fallen, and spoke of 
Himself as to be its Redeemer in virtue 
of the vicarious sacrifice which He was 
to make of Himself even to the shedding 


_ of His blood—in virtue also of a mys- 


terious identification of Himself with His 
‘people, by their eating of His sacrificed 
body and drinking of 
blood. ‘ 

~ It would have been strange if Jesus, 
who certainly came ‘not to destroy but 
to fulfil’ the old Covenant, had ignored 
the whole sacrificial system of the Law. 
In fact while He separated Himself from, 


and even vehemently denounced, the 


. 


ze 


His outpoured 


-have heard from me. 
baptized with water, but ye shall be bap- 


and, apparently twice, purged from pro- 
fanation the courts of the sanctuary of 
sacrifice. It is not strange, therefore, 
to find that our Lord, who addressed Him- 
self to Israel as its predestined Saviour, 
but could not accept Israel as He found 
it—who demanded a new Israel, and 
conversion and a new birth for every 
individual—should have regarded the old 
sacrificial system not as meaningless, but 
as the inadequate expression of a funda- 
mental necessity for the redemption of 
Israel. The historical witness tells us 
that it was so; and justifies the estimate 
of Jesus as the High Priest of our re- 
demption, which we find in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. It is true the doctrine 
has often been caricatured within as well 
as without the Church, but the universal 
heart of mankind has welcomed it, as 
hardly any other element in the divine 
redemption, and it rests firmly upon-the 
self-witness of Christ. ~ . 
(5) The Gift of the Sprvit.—The Coming 
of the Kingdom of God, as foreseen by the 
prophets, included an abundant out- 
pouring of His Spirit upon the anointed 
King of David’s line, and upon the re- 
deemed Israel (Is 11 *, 421, 611; Jli2 28:29, 
etc.). In St. Luke’s narrative of the 
Nativity we are called to witness a lively 
activity of the Spirit in the surroundings 
of the birth of the Christ. Then all the 
Gospels chronicle His descent upon Jesus 
Himself to consecrate Him for His Mission, 
and St. Luke. throughout His Gospel 
loves to call our attention to His being 
possessed by the Spirit in all He said and 
did (41-1418 071; Acro %), St. Mark 
and St. Matthew suggest the same’ 
(Mt 43, 1218; Mk 1 32,3 2°). Wealso find 
the Baptist distinguishing the Christ from 
himself, the Forerunner, as being the 
Giver of the Spirit (Mk 1 §), and there are 


“bare allusions later to this coming gift 


(Lk 1118, 1212; Mk 1311). But there is mae. 
no sign in the Synoptics of any instruction — bas 
given by the Lord on this subject. At = 
the beginning of the Acts, however, the | 
Twelve are found full of the expectation _ 
of the Holy Spirit, and'the risen Jesusis 
recorded to have bidden them to ‘wait = 
for the promise of the Father which ye 
For John indeed 


ecclesiastical tyranny of the scribes and | tized with Holy Spirit not many days = 
Pharisees, aged identified Him- | hence.’ Seeing how full the mind of the — : lee 
self ‘with the prophetic preference of | earliest Church was of this: giftoftheHoly = 
mercy to sacrifice (Mt 91%, 127), yet He | Spirit, it seems highly probable that Jesus 

_ never spoke in disparagement ‘of the | should have given teaching on Ehis) oul Meee a 
témple worship; He used the language | ject such as we find in Jn3™%,7°™, 
about it. appropriate to a pious Jew | 20%, and especially in 14 and 16. (In esha 
Mot 445) De 5/14) 7 M45 Mt'5 ,'23 4°), 7878 we should read: ‘If any man titre rae 
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let him come to me, and let him drink 
who believeth on me,’ etc. Itis out of the 
Christ, not out of the believer, that the 
‘living water’ is to flow.) Especially in 
14 and 16 Jesus at the Last Supper seeks 
to encourage His bewildered disciples by 
assuring them that the Holy Spirit will 
succeed to Himself as the ‘ Paraclete,’ 
that is the ‘agent’ or ‘ representative ’ 
of God (see for the meaning of the term 
G. H. Whitaker in Can We Then Believe? 
204). He is to dwell not merely with 
them but in them (14 '*17);-and though 
He is spoken of as a person (masculine), 
and as ‘another’ than Jesus, yet His 
coming will involve the coming or the 
return of Jesus, as a presence within them, 
and with Him of the Father (14 1%). 
The Spirit is not to be a substitute for the 
Son so much as the means of His con- 
summated presence; so fully is this to be 
the case that it is worth the disciples’ 
while to lose His visible companionship 
in order to gain His inward presence by 
the Spirit, which they cannot have till 
He is gone from their sight and glorified. 
And when the Paraclete is come, as being 
‘the Spirit of the truth’ (or ‘ reality ’) 
He will teach them all things, bring to 
their memory all that Jesus said, and 
guide them into‘ all the truth,’ that is the 
full meaning of Jesus and His coming. He 
also will bear the witness of Christ within 
them and through them to the world 
(15 2°27, 168). In the other passages in 
St. John the Holy Spirit is referred to 
as the Giver of Life and of the pastoral 
commission; here, as suits the bewildered 
minds of the disciples, He is spoken of 
as the Spirit of assurance and of the truth. 

It seems so inevitable that our Lord 
should have given some adequate instruc- 
tion to His disciples about this gift of the 
Spirit, and that which appears in St. John 
seems so far to surpass what any of them 
could have imagined—it is so profound 
and so simple, and so subtly adapted to 
the needs of their souls at the moment of 
the Last Supper—that we need not hesi- 
tate to accept it as genuine. And it is 
permissible to believe that the writer of 
the 4th Gospel, who heard these instruc- 
tions, wrote them down at a very early 
date. Doubt has been cast with some 
reason upon the genuineness of the ascrip- 
tion to Jesus in St. Matthew of the 
formula, ‘The Name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’: but 
in Jn 14-16 we have, as we believe from 
the lips of Jesus Himself, the thought of 
Father, Son, and Spirit as distinct ‘ per- 
sons’ who are yet so indissolubly one, 
that the presence and’ activity of One 


involves the presence and activity of 
all—which is the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. 

It must be remarked that in the Old 
Testament, besides the recognition of the 
presence and action of the Spirit of God 
in Israel, there is also a recognition of 
His spirit (in the sense of His active 
energy) in the whole of creation and 
in the nature of man. In the New 
Testament, however, there is no allusion 
to any presence and activity of the Holy 


Spirit after the Ascension of Christ, ex- . 


cept as His gift to His Church. Man- 
kind is conceived of as being so far gone 
from what God had meant him to be, 
that he needs a new birth—a re-creation; 
and this re-creation takes effect by the be- 
stowal of the Spirit afresh to the Church of 
the redeemed. We need not, we cannot, 
deny that, in some sense, wherever life is 
there is the activity of the life-giving 
Spirit. But we are bound to confess 
that the consistent message of the New 
Testament, which has its source in the 
teaching of Jesus, is not that mankind 
already possesses the gift of the Spirit, 
and only needs to have his attention 
called to it, but that he needs it and must 
look for it as a fresh gift from the Risen 
Jesus, and through the definite channel 
of His Church. ; 

(6) The Church and the Kingdom.—We 
have already recognized that Jesus, per- 
ceiving that there would be no general 
rally of Israel to its promised Messiah, 
devoted His main attention to the train- 
ing of a small group of disciples, especially 


the Twelve—carefully sifted out from ~ 


among their compatriots, as willing to run 
all risks, and to cast all ordinary con- 
sideration of prudence and ordinary social 
ties to the winds—to be the carriers of 
His Gospel and the representatives of 
Himself. This was the nucleus of the 
Christian Church. But in our days the 
question has been seriously raised whether 
Jesus ‘Himself had anything to do with 
founding the Church or instituting 
ministry or sacraments. 
constantly repeated that Jesus Himself 
looked forward so exclusively to His 


It has been — 


coming in glory to judge the world, — 


which He was led to suppose would follow — 
immediately on His death, that He gave 


no thought to any considerable inter- 


mediate period and made no preparation © 


forsuchafuture. Wemustreturn shortly | 
to this conception of the delusion of Jesus. © 
But first let us simply consider the witness 


of the Gospels. 


It is, indeed, a mistake — 
to speak of Jesus as founding the Church. 
“The Church’ was already in existence. 
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It was founded at the call of Abraham 
or the redemption of Israel from Egypt 
under Moses. It is a name for the elect 
people—Israel: that is, it is properly the 
name for the people gathered in assembly 
which tended to become the name for the 
people without qualification (Ac 7 38, 20 28, 
see Hort’s Christian Ecclesia, 13-16). 
Now our Lord always accepts Israel as 
being the people of God. When He saw 
_ that as a whole the people and their rulers 
would not have Him on His own terms, 
He behaved like the prophets of old. He 
organized the faithful ‘remnant’ (cf. 
Is 8118). It is possible that in the 
Second Isaiah ‘the Servant of Jehovah ’ 
passes into being in the imagination of 
the prophet an individual Redeemer. 
But first the term certainly describes the 
people as a whole, or the faithful remnant. 
The remnant are the carriers of Israel’s 
vocation. So when our Lord says to His 
little group ‘fear, not little flock, it is 
My Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom,’ He is designating them as 
the new and True Israel. When He 
chose ‘ the Twelve ’ and constituted them 
His authoritative messengers (Apostles), 
_ their number is determined by reference 
to the twelve tribes of Israel. At the 
_ last they should appear sitting on thrones 
as judging the twelve tribes (Lk 22 *; 
Mt 19 78; cf. Jas11). Thus Jesus gave 
the new Israel a rudimentary organiza- 
tion. It became a body under divinely 
appointed rulers, the Apostles with Peter 
as their head. So they appear in the be- 
ginning of the Acts, when they fill up their 
number after the fall of Judas, claiming 
divire guidance in their selection. 
called the divine institution of the 
hierarchy a ‘ favourite thesis’ of Luke. 
It is certainly assumed as true by him 
and by St. Paul. And the appeal to the 
Gospels justifies this assumption. In the 
parable of the husbandmen our Lord 
implies that the vineyard (Israel) is to 
continue in cultivation, only under new 
management (Mk 12%). In another par- 
able he intimates that the Apostles are 
now the ‘stewards.’ of His household, 
acting for Him until He shall come again 
(Lk 124'f.). The solemn promise (in 
Mt 16!8 f.) to appoint Peter, in virtue 
_of His confession of Jesus as the Christ, 
to be the steward of the House of David, 
with the power of the keys to open and 
shut, and the authority to interpret the 
Law of Israel—to bind (prohibit) and 
loose (allow) with a divine sanction—may 
be accepted as genuine, because Peter and 


the other Apostles are found in the earliest 
Church exercising this authority without _ 
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question. It had been taken from the 
scribes of the apostate Israel and given 
to the leaders of the new Israel. When 
Jesus promises to ‘ build His Church 
(Israel) ’ upon the Rock-man, it is not to 
be interpreted as a wholly new foundation. 
It is building in the sense of rebuilding 
(Am 911; cf. Ac 15 1516), We notice that 
the authority of the keys promised to 
Peter only in 16 is made general to all 
in 1818, and is there interpreted as being 
disciplinary authority to exclude from 
the community, or, as in St. John (20 *4), 
to forgive sins and to retain them with 
a divine sanction. In both senses we 
afterwards see the Apostles exercising this 
authority in association with the presby- 
ters or the local church (Ac 15 78; 1 Cor 
5 8s 22485) 2 Cora 1%)... Not only ‘does 
Jesus appear as equipping the new Israel 
with rulers, but also as instituting ‘ sacra- 
ments,’ that is ceremonies of the society 
which, it appears, are to be the divinely 
appointed channels of thespiritual ‘ grace’ 
needed for the new life, thus binding the 
spiritual life of the individual inextricably 
into the fellowship of the society. Bap- 
tism appears in the Acts from the day of 
Pentecost onward as the indispensable 
ceremony of admission into the com- 
munity of the New Covenant. It is the 
ceremony which the Baptist had adopted 
as the symbol of admission to ‘ the people 
prepared for the Lord.’ It passed from 
John’s circle to that of Jesus (see above, 
p- 281a). There is no reasonable inter- 
pretation of its unhesitating acceptance 
from the beginning of the Christian Church, 
except that Jesus had so commanded (cf. 
Jn3° and Mt28}*%), And the similar 
acceptance of the Jewish rite of laying 
on of hands as the instrument for con- 
veying the Holy Spirit, both in baptism 
and in ordination to office in the Church, 


“may probably indicate that that too was 


an appointment of Jesus on earth. But 
about the Eucharist there can be no | 
question. St. Paul’s account of its in- 
stitution was part of what he ‘ received’ 
as from the Lord when he was con- 
verted, at Damascus, and more authori- 
tatively when he went to Jerusalem to 
‘question’ Peter. His account is con- 
firmed both in the Petrine tradition :of 
Mark and the Palestinian tradition of 
Matthew. If that is not historical, noth- 
ing is. If the words reported by Paul, 
‘This do in remembrance of me,’ do 
not recur in Mark and Matthew, that 
can have no other significance than that 
they had been so thoroughly under- 
stood from the first, and acted upon in 
the tradition of the churches, that their . 


_ correspondence with God.’ 
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constant recitation had dropped out. 
The denial then that Jesus founded, or re- 
founded, the Church, and gave it a 
certain rudimentary organization, appears 
to be as contrary to the evidence of 
history as anything could well be (see 
Ecce Homo, 39, 128). 

But it should be noticed that the idea 
of a sacrament in the strict sense—that 
is, an external rite which is the covenanted 
channel of an inward grace—was alien 
to the Jewish tradition. It came in with 
Jesus—fulfilling the function of the Christ 
as the giver of the Spirit. That was 
what the disciples are,led to expect 
from Him; and from Pentecost onward 
the full gift of the Spirit is found to 
be attached to baptism as completed in 
the laying on of hands;.and Christ’s own 
words attached to the sharing together 
of the one bread and the one cup the 
participation in His own life—His sacri- 
ficed body or flesh, and His. life-blood. 
Here was found in the most intense sense 
the fulfilment of the function of the Holy 
Spirit—the extension of the life of the 
glorified Christ to His people. 

It would appear, then, that though our 
Lord, in His dealings with the ecclesias- 
tical authorities in the Church of His own 
time, showed the liveliest sense of the 
spiritual perils to which ‘ ecclesiastics ’ are 
liable, yet He did deliberately refound 
the Church while He was’on earth, and 
furnished it with a rudimentary organiza- 
tion by constituting the Twelve His 
ministers, and the rulers and leaders of 
His household till He should come again, 
_and by instituting the two sacraments of 
initiation into His society and of feeding 
upon Himself as the Bread of Life. 

‘Further, He must be acknowledged to 


_ have laid down for His society the law 


of indissoluble marriage (1 Cor 71°; cf. 
Mk 10112; Lk 1618. If the Matthean 
“exception ’ is really so intended, it must 


_ be a gloss which cannot be regarded as 


a legitimate interpretation); and to have 
given it the prayer intended to be the 
norm and pattern of all praying ‘in 
But such 
organization was very rudimentary, and 
plainly Jesus left His ministers and His 
people free to deal with questions that 
‘should arise and demand solution, as it 
should seem good to the Holy Spirit and 


to them. For instance, when later the 


question was raised, whether converted 
Gentiles needed to be circumcised, and 


_ so become subjects of the Jewish Law, 
_ aswell as to be baptized, it did not appear 
_ that there was any decisive word of Jesus 
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striction. Nor do we find any such 
decisive word in our records. The Gospel 
was to go into all the world, and the 
Gentiles would supply the place in the 
kingdom left vacant by apostate Israel 
—that was made plain. But whether 
they were to become members of the 
New Israel only by becoming proselytes 
of the Old was left, it seems, for the de- 
cision of the Spirit in the Church. That, 
in fact, the mind of Christ was interpreted 
aright by St. Paul and those who stood 
with him we shall not doubt. 

What, then, was the relation of the 
Church—the New Israel—to the ‘king- 
dom of God’ which the prophets . fore- 
told and which was the substance of 
the Gospel of Jesus? The good time 
coming foreseen by the prophets was 
to have various features, nowhere all 
collected into one picture. It was to 
be the. re-establishment of a united 
Israel in joyful obedience to God, under 
its anointed King of David’s line as 
God’s vicegerent, bound to God under 
a new and better Covenant of grace, 
enriched by an outpouring of the Divine 
Spirit upon all its members, and exalted 
in supremacy among the nations who 
would rally to it,every hostile and insolent ~ 
power having been utterly destroyed. It 
also appeared that the faithful Israelites 
of old, though long dead, would not be 
forgotten by God, but would be raised to 
new life to participate in the Kingdom. 
Finally, the overthrow of hostile powers, 
such as Babylon or Edom, is thrown upon 
the background of something vaster, 
more portentous and supernatural—a 


- cosmic catastrophe and a universal judge- 


ment, on which should supervene ‘a new 
heaven and a new earth’ wherein nothing 
would dwell but righteousness; though 
with Jerusalem as its centre this new 
world would still be only the old world 
reconstituted. Now an unprejudiced ex- 


amination of the Gospels almost, forces 


us to the conclusion that in our; Lord’s 
mind and teaching this Kingdom of God_ 
was to be realized in stages.. In that the 
Church was the new Israel, established 
under the Sovereign Christ as Lord of all 


-—under the New. Covenant—fulfilled 


with the Spirit—having witnessed in the — 
resurrection of Jesus the pledge of the — 


| (general) resurrection of the dead—the 


Church already was the kingdom, and 

the world was to see in its corporate life 
the‘ righteousness and peace and j joyinthe © 
Holy Ghost’ which is the essence-of the: 

Kingdom: In this sense the disciple es 
Pentecost had already seen 1 
But i in 
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the Kingdom had still tocome. In ‘the 
day of the Lord’ He was to bare His arm 
for the laying low of all hostile forces. 
But that day had certainly not come. 
The New Israel appeared as the feeble 
victim of a hostile world. Jesus, like 
the prophets of old, had concentrated His 
attention upon the one conspicuous hostile 
power which confronted Him, and that, 
alas! was apostate Israel. With un- 
mistakable definiteness Jesus denounced 
upon the Jewish nation—upon its city 
and its sacred and glorious Temple— 
the judgement of God, and declared that 
“this generation should not pass away’ 
till His word was fulfilled. But, like the 
prophets of old (e.g. see Is 131° ff., 34 *f.), 
He threw this particular catastrophe upon 
the background of something cosmic and 
universal, which is apparently identified 
with it. He uses also the old metaphors 
—the darkened sun and moon, the quaking 
earth, the rending heavens, the descend- 
ing form of the Son of Man, the throne of 
judgement, the gathered nations, the great 
assize. These metaphors no. doubt are 
meant to express a reality—viz., the ‘final 
coming of God into. His own in His whole 
universe, of which the successive judge- 
ments on hostile world powers are pre- 
ludes and foretastes. No doubt also Jesus 
foretold the judgement on Jerusalem as 
immediate, and so it turned out. The 
question is whether He so identified the 
judgement on Jerusalem with ‘the end 
of the world’ as to announce the im- 
mediacy of the latter. No doubt the first 
disciples did, for the most part, expect 
‘the end’ or ‘ the coming ’ in their own 
lifetime. And this expectation has 
coloured our Gospels in parts—for ex- 
ample, the impression derived from St. 
Matthew is different from that derived 
from St. Luke and (still more) from St. 
John. But there are two passages which 
seem to show that Jesus definitely refused 
to assign any date to ‘the end.’ Side by 


side with the definite prophecy of the 


judgement on Jerusalem (‘these things ’) 
‘within this generation,’ stands the de- 
claration ‘ of that day and that hour know- 


eth no one, no, not the angels which are in 


- thou ‘at this time restore the kingdom, > 


heaven, neither the Son, but the Father ’; 
and there is the reply to the disciples’ 
question, after the Resurrection (‘Dost 


or world sovereignty, to Israel ?’), ‘It is 


(which the Father hath set within His 
own authority.’ There was. something 


not for you to know times or seasons 


~ announced ‘within this 


refused. to. assign 
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any date—declaring ‘in the days of His 
flesh ’ that He Himself did not know it, 
and after His resurrection that it was not 
for men to know it. I think the reason- 


able conclusion, on the whole, is that He ' 


prophesied definitely an immediate judge- 
ment on Jerusalem, but refused to gratify 
the curiosity of the disciples as to the 
final apocalypse. It must have been the 
consciousness of this which enabled the 
Church to modify its apocalyptic pre- 
occupations without any sense of shock. 
{On this involved and difficult question 
the present writer may be allowed to 
refer to The Reconstruction of Belief, 
bk. ii (Belief in Christ), v.] 

(7) Personal Immortality and- Eternal 
Life.—There is, then, a glorious destiny 


in store for God’s people as a whole, and | 


for His whole creation. Jesus reaffirmed 
that assurance of the prophets. But how 
about the individual Israelite or the in- 
dividual man? The belief in personal 
immortality was a late growth under the 
Old Covenant. It emerges not as the 
result of psychological or philosophical 
considerations, but partly because divine 
justice required it—the dealings of God 


with man in this world manifestly failing 


to realize His justice—partly because the 
personal fellowship with God allowed to 
the individual soul seemed to render its 
total extinction in death unthinkable— 
partly because the dead heroes of Israel 
could not be forgotten in the Day of the 
Lord. They surely must have their part 


in the Kingdom for which they had. 


laboured, when it should arrive. So the 
resurrection of the dead Israelites, and 
then the general resurrection, became the 
pious belief of the nation, especially of 
the Pharisees, though it was not shared 
by the Sadducees—there’ is no hint of 
it in Ecclesiasticus—and in some respects 


however, Jesus affirmed.. He did what 
He rarely did. He gave a plain answer 


to a plain question. _When the Sadducees | 
“sought to puzzle Him with a problem of 
the future life, His answer was definitely . 


for the Pharisees and against the Sad- 
ducees. 
moreover, is in terms of the ‘ life beyond.’ 


All His estimate of human life, — 


it was vague or unsettled. This belief, — 


He shows no signs of approving that © 


sort of ‘selflessness’ which depreciates 


thought for one’s own soul and for its 
future destiny. He would have Dives 


think that the banqueting hall of selfish _ 
luxury is the vestibule of a place of © 
fiery torment. He would have all men _ 
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the process of moral judgement, the like 
of which is found in the processes of 
nature. Our Lord speaks of the in- 
dividual ‘saving’ or ‘destroying’ His 
own soul. As he hath sown, so he must 
reap. With what measure he metes, it 
shall be measured to him again. ‘ The 
Day ’ only discloses what is already done, 
though it be a surprise even to the person 
most concerned. This aspect of ‘ judge- 
ment’ as a perpetually self-acting process 
in this life is specially apparent in the 
4th Gospel. But no less is it a process 
which has its issues beyond this life. ‘I 
will raise him up at the last day,’ or ‘ The 
wrath of God abideth on him.’ For in 
the nature of things what is unholy and 
unloving is incompatible with God. Our 
Lord, then, as plainly affirmed a life 
beyond for men in general, as He con- 
fidently expected His own resurrection. 
What- He- expected was resurrection— 
that is, a perfect life of body and soul, and 
not the immortality of bare soul, but at 
the same time, not the resurrection of 
such a body as we now have, with its 
present sexual and other characteristics, 
but such a body as that therein we shall 
be ‘the equal of the angels.’ It was, in 
fact, such an expectation of resurrection 
that was realized in our Lord’s resur- 
rection, which henceforth became for 
Christians the pledge and prototype of 
the ‘resurrection of the dead.’ It is on 
the pattern of our Lord’s resurrection 
that St. Paul bases his doctrine of ‘ the 
body that shall be ’ (see Phil 3 *), whether 
for those who should be alive at the Great 
Day or those who have died and ‘seen 
corruption.’ This is a subject which sug- 
gests many curious questions on which 
our Lord plainly does not give us any 
kind of satisfaction—on which He plainly 
does not wish us to exercise our minds. 
It is very important to realize this. Our 
Lord anticipates a Last Day—a day of 
judgement—a day of transition from this 
world order to another—a day when God 
comes into His own in the person of His 
Christ. That is the day of resurrection 
both of the just and of the unjust. But 
it is all couched in traditional metaphors 
which can give the curious intellect no 
satisfaction. There are some terrible 
metaphors about the final state of the lost 
soul—which suggest questions to which 
there is no answer: there are also phrases 


about individual souls immediately after 


death, both in happiness and misery 
(Lk 23 48, 16 *4), which suggest the question, 


- What is the relation of this ‘intermediate 


state’ to the final state after the resur- 


- rection? Are all men immediately after | 


death ‘in paradise’ with Lazarus and 
the penitent thief, or in the place of 
torment with Dives? Is there no gradual 
purgatory of the imperfect ? There is no 
information forthcoming from our Lord. 
Nothing can be more certain than that 
while Jesus intended to give His disciples 
the sure and certain hope of the final 
victory of God and of personal resur- 
rection to the life immortal, and the awful 
warning that an individual by sin against 
the light may destroy his very self and 
bring it to irretrievable ruin and misery— 
beyond this He had, as the Son of Man, 
no information to give us. His teaching 
was all directed to giving men right ideas 
about God and their own vocation here 
and now. 


We have come to an end of our long 
enquiry. Wehaveseen that the Teaching 
of Jesus as it began in Galilee concerned 
the ‘ good tidings of the kingdom,’ and 
that it was directed to making men under- 
stand the character necessary for entrance 
into the Kingdom. This appeared to be 
in such startling contrast to current ideals 
that, though Jesus fascinated and at- 
tracted men widely by His teaching and 
His wonderful works, He made few real 
converts. So He directed His attention 
to preparing and organizing the few—the 
Twelve—to be the future messengers, 
agents, and rulers of the New Israel— 
those who should believe on His Name. 
Thus the teaching in Galilee, as the 
Synoptists represent it, has all a pre- 
paratory and preliminary character. It 
is in part the ‘letter that killeth "—the 
deepening of ‘the Law written and en- 
graven in stones ’—but in part also it 
conveys the assurance without which it 
could not have been ‘ the Gospel ’ at all— 
that redemption and the Redeemer had 
come, and the door was open to those 
who had the courage of faith. Nothing, 
however, seems to be further from the 
Truth than to find the essence of the Gos- 
pel in the Sermon onthe Mount. Thatcol- 
lection of our Lord’s discourses is arrest- — 
ing, challenging, startling, sifting. But it 
obviously leaves the ‘mystery’ (secret) 
of the Kingdom undisclosed (Mk 41%), 
It remains to the end undisclosed to the 
crowd. The Twelve alone—gathered in 
Galilee—can be made the organ for pro- 
claiming the Kingdom in the world. Did 
they receive fuller teaching ? The Synop- 
tists indicate that they did. But it is 
chiefly in the 4th Gospel that we find 


it. There we are given a great speci- 
men of teaching by Jesus such as 


even the Twelve were not ready for in 
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6, and a public proclamation of grace 


and the Spirit in 7, and the last teach- | 


ing to the Twelve beginning in the 
Upper Chamber in 14-17. These teach- 
ings have been the basis of the life of 
the Christian Church. Without them 
it could not have been. Without them 
the teaching of Jesus would be a forecourt 
with nothing behind it. As the present 
writer has striven to fashion his account 
of the teaching of Jesus, he has found 
himself more and more driven to work 
upon the conclusion that the ‘ Johannine 
Jesus’ is not a different teacher from the 
Jesus of the Synoptists, but that the latter 
postulates the former as its complement. 


Books to be Recommended 


There are too many to be mentioned. 
Long Bibliographies bewilder the ordinary 
reader. I would recommend for the 
study of the Jewish background of our 
Lord’s life Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth 
(see above, p. 279). For the teaching 
Seeley’s Ecce Homo, Du Bose’s The 
Gospel in the Gospels, and Latham’s 
Pastor Pastorum. Also, on the whole 
subject, Sanday’s Outlines of the Life of 
Christ. On the 4th Gospel Richmond’s 
The Gospel of the Rejection (out of print), 
H. S. Holland’s The Fourth Gospel, and 
W. Lowrie, The Doctrine of St. John. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST INCARNATE 
By L. Hopcson 5 


““*Tr He suffered,’’ said the Ebionites, 
“He was not divine,” ‘‘ If He was divine,”’ 
said the Docetists, ‘“‘ His sufferings were 
unreal.””’ In these words Professor 
Gwatkin described the first stirrings of 
those questions which came to form what 
was later known as the Christological 
problem; and if the word ‘suffering’ is 
taken in its widest sense as meaning 
limitation by something other than the 
self (cf.the grammatical terms active 
and passive), it will cover all the forms 
in which that problem has arisen both in 
ancient and modern times. 

The question of our Lord’s human 
knowledge is one of the forms in which 
that problem has arisen in the modern 
world, In the 4th and 5th centuries it 
was worked through by the Church in the 
terms of the ‘ objective ’ philosophy of the 


ancient world, in terms of substance, - 


nature, and hypostasis. But when once 
the psychological period of philosophy 


‘had been initiated by Descartes, it was 


inevitable that sooner or later it should 
be raised again in terms of consciousness. 
What actually forced it to the front was 
the development of Old Testament criti- 
cism, which made it necessary to face 
the questions raised by our Lord’s refer- 
ences to such matters as the story of 
Jonah and the Davidic authorship of the 
“Psalms. This led to such reformulations 
- of the ‘ kenotic ’ theory of the Incarnation 
as that of Bishop Gore, in which a dis- 
' tinction was drawn between matters of 
science and history—on which our Lord 
was held to have shared the knowledge 


of the men of His time—and matters of 
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divine revelation in which He spoke with 
the knowledge of God. Since then the 
discovery of the extent to which Jewish 
apocalyptic. literature forms the back- 
ground of the New Testament has raised 
the question whether this distinction can 
be maintained, whether passages which at 
first sight look like revelations based on 
first-hand experience of the divine life in 
Heaven might not have been uttered by 
one who was dependent for his ideas upon 
the religious traditions of the Jewish race. 

In attempting to face these problems, 
it is important to notice at the outset 
that the question involved is not neces- 
sarily that of the divinity of Christ. The 
truth of the Catholic doctrine of the In- 
carnation is taken for granted in -this | 
article, The question at issue is one 
which arises out of the acceptance of that 
doctrine. It concerns not the fact of the 
Incarnation, but the conditions under 
which it could and did take place. If we 
believe that the Eternal Second Person of 


the Trinity “for us men and our salva- 


tion . . . was made man,’ ‘ of a reason- 
able soul and human flesh subsisting,’ 
what did thatinvolve ? Itis worth while 
to remark that those who are securely 
convinced of the truth of this doctrine 
do, as a matter of fact, feel more free to 


accept the evidence in the Gospels that 


tells of the greatness of His condescension 
on our behalf, shown in His acceptance > 
of human limitations, than those who, 


isolating the Gospels from their place in 


the whole of Christian doctrine, go in 


nervous dread of undermining the basis 


of their faith. 
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Our theological point of departure, then, 
is that in the Gospels we have records 
concerning the life on earth of God in- 
carnate. This belief can give rise to three 
methods of attempting to interpret His 
mind as revealed in His words and deeds. 

(a) It may be assumed that as Man He 
shared continuously in the divine omni- 
science. It is doubtful, indeed, whether 
this view can be held to represent the 
considered teaching of any reputable 
theological school, and it is contradicted 
by such passages as Lk2 5 and Mk 
13 7, and by the articles of the Creed 
which teach that our Lord was truly Man. 
But it does represent the practical effect 
of much Christian speaking and writing, 
when sufficient care is not taken by those 
who hold the view next mentioned strictly 
to observe the distinctions that should be 
drawn, and it is often found in attacks 
upon the Catholic Faith, when it is mis- 
takenly held to be ‘ the Catholic view,’ 
and is set up as a ninepin to be knocked 
down again. 

(6) It may be held that in some 
mysterious way our Lord was able, while 
on earth, to know ‘as God’ what He 
did not know ‘as Man’; that in some 
way ‘ He possessed knowledge which He 
could use but did not, holding it in re- 
straint by a continuous adherence to the 
principle of the Incarnation.’ This view 
underlies those attempts at interpreting 
the Gospels which proceed by distin- 
guishing between the utterances which 
are to be ascribed to His godhead and 
those which are to be ascribed to His 
manhood; but it need not necessarily issue 
in any such attempt at discrimination. 

(c) It may be held that since to become 
incarnate means to enter upon the ex- 
perience of life under human conditions, 
the doctrine of the Incarnation involves 
that during ‘ the days of His humiliation ’ 


' He was limited by human conditions in 


mind as in body. The prima facie ob- 
jection to this view, that it undermines the 
authority of Christ’s teaching, is not 
necessarily justified upon reflection. ‘To 
err is human’ may be a maxim only 
applicable to our imperfect and sinful 


humanity, not to the perfect manhood of | 
God incarnate. 


We have to ask what 
are the conditions essential to human life 
as such. In the sphere of knowledge the 


_ specifically human activity i is the recogni- 


tion of universals in particular instances 


of them occurring in time and space. 

ig The matters upon which our Lord’s mind 
was exercised, therefore, were those. 
eo particular traditions, events, etc., pre- 
e ease 8 to ohh at ee ee or so 


of life in Palestine some two thousand 
years ago; the authority of His teaching 
comes from the fact that all His judge- 
ments upon them were the judgements of 
One whose inner life was a life of con- 
tinuous and unbroken communion with 
the Father. 
human; His words and His deeds (in- 
cluding the miracles) were the expression 
of His perfect manhood. 

For the sake of clearness of contrast 
each of these three views has been stated 
in a sharply defined form. In any com- 
plete account of the matter it would be 
necessary to distinguish various modified 
forms in which each of them may be held, 
and also gradations between one and 
another at different points on which 
different thinkers have taken their stand. 
To many theologians, for example, the 
third view here described is only tenable 
in a modified form, in which the state- 
ment that in the days of His humiliation 
our Lord was ‘limited by human con- 
ditions in mind as in body * would have 
to be qualified by the insertion of such a 
word as ‘ normally.’ 

It is clear that this brief statement 
of these three views raises one of the 
most profound questions for theological 
thought, and that any attempt at a dis- 
cussion of their relative merits would be 
out of place here. For the purposes of 
this article it is enough to have shown 
that both of the last two views are com- 
patible with the Catholic doctrine of the 
Incarnation. The test of any method of 
interpretation must be the extent to 
which it is able to find room for ali the 
passages which textual and literary 
criticism present to us as genuine records 
of our Lord’s words and deeds, without 
straining their natural meaning. But 
three suggestions may here be offered in 
conclusion. 

(1) It is clear that Catholic doctrine 


does not require us to adopt any inter-. 


pretation which implies any suspicion of 
‘ docetism ’ or ‘ play-acting ’ in our Lord’s 
human life; on the contrary, it bids us 


look for and find a real human ExPericHice 


of God incarnate. 
(2). The source of most error in the field 


In mind as in body He was | 


of Christology is to take our own ex- : 


perience of imperfect and sinful humanity 


as the standard, and to try to measure 
The Catholic 
' Faith teaches, on the contrary, that in 
Christ alone we see the one Perfect Man, 
by reference to whom we are to measure _ 


Christ’s manhood by ours. 


our own approximations to His standar 
It is neglect of this point, as’ sug 
above, which Sake rise fe 0 the p 


i 


a 


_ objections to the third method of inter- 
_ pretation. 

(3) If, encouraged by this reflection, 
a.man will set about the task of applying 
that third method of interpretation to the 

_ details of the Gospel picture, trying to 
discover what’ manner of man it is of 
whom he reads, it will not be long before 
he discovers the gulf between that man- 
hood and hisown. Almost by accident, as 
it were, he will’stumble upon the language 


of orthodoxy as he finds One who lives 
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‘ by nature ’ at a level to which he himself 
fitfully strives to attain ‘ by grace.’ And 
he will then, perhaps, begin to look more 
sympathetically upon the second method 
of interpretation, and to lose some of his 
impatience with the exegesis to which it 
has given rise in the history of Christianity. 
For he will have discovered for himselt 
that by no method of interpretation can 
we dispel the element of mystery from 
the Person of our Saviour as He walked 
on earth in the history of mankind. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE RESURRECTION 


By E. G. 


(x) Introductory.—The belief that Jesus 
Christ rose again from the dead after His 
crucifixion and burial is shown by the 
unanimous testimony of the writers of 
the New Testament to have played a 
decisive part in the origins of Christianity. 
Not only does the resurrection of Jesus 
form the burden of the earliest preaching 
of those who had been His immediate 
disciples, but unless some fact super- 
vened upon the crucifixion of sufficient 
impressiveness to change the whole mind 
of these disciples, it is impossible to 
explain how there came to be any such 
preaching at all. For it is not ques- 
tioned that they were changed men. 
Dismayed, terrified, and even cowardly 
in face of their Master’s trial, they yet 
appear a few weeks later confidently pro- 

_ claiming that He was risen and enthroned 
as the Messiah. His crucifixion had cer- 
tainly not been done in a corner; but so 
sure were they that it had been fully 
redressed that they were able to convince 
large numbers of the Jews of their con- 
tention, and this in face of bitter opposi- 
tion. From Jerusalem the Church moved 

outwards into other parts of Palestine, and 
finally into Syria, Asia, and Europe, with 
the same message, appealing to the 
resurrection as the fact which proved Jesus 
to be the Messiah, the Son of God, the 
Saviour and Judge of men. 
This designation of Jesus as triumphant 
_ Messiah appears to have been the first 
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| was without doubt something that hap- 


| readers of the teaching he had given © 


‘| was identical with the instruction he had 
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1 *1), of the Spirit (Rom 8 111), of the 
Atonement (Rom 4 5), of the moral life 
(2, Cor 518." Eph 2.5) Col 235: 't Cort5 17). 
and of immortality (1 Cor 15; 2 Tim 1 1°), 
The whole meaning of life, in fact, and 
especially its experience of suffering, was 
transfigured by the reversal of the Cross 
in the resurrection ; and the conception of 
life through death, manifested so plainly 
in the case of Christ, was seen to be the 
clue to all true discipleship (Rom 6; 2 Cor 
4715), and the great secret of the universe 
itself (Rom 8). 

The evidence which these facts afford 
to the resurrection is of the kind we call 
circumstantial. This growing body of 
belief requires some fact in the experience 
of the disciples to account for it. Even 
if such a belief could have originated in 
the first instance in delusion, it is in- 
credible that a-delusion should have led 
to a development of fundamental reli- 
gious ideas at once so rational and so rich. 
We are compelled to say that something 
must have happened after the crucifixion 
which was commensurate with that event 
in its objectivity and certainty; which 


pened to the Lord Himself; and which 
rested on attestation which no skill of | a 
adversaries could overcome. What,that 


‘fact was it is the task of the historian to 
elucidate. ike 

(2) The Documentary Evidence.—The — ee 
earliest direct documentary testimony we’ 


have to the resurrection’ is that.of St. 
Paul an 1; Cor 15." In. this vehantes, \ckmras 
written not later than the middle fifties — 
of the 1st century, St, Paul reminds his 


them in person some five or six years | Dae 
previously ; and he says that that teaching 
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himself received on the subject. We are 
thus taken back to within ten years of the 
crucifixion of our Lord. (For the chrono- 
logy cf. the discussion in the Introduction 
to McNeile’s St. Paul.) The form of his 
summary of the facts about Christ’s 
resurrection, moreover, suggests that it 
was an agreed statement. It falls into 
two parts. The first (*5) has-‘all the 
marks of a primitive credo, probably 
composed originally in Aramaic (cf. the 
use of ‘ Cephas ’); for it not only contains 
the death, burial, resurrection, and 
appearances of Jesus, but notes that the 
death was ‘ for our sins,’ that the resurrec- 
tion was ‘on the third day,’ and that 
both were in fulfilment of Scripture. The 
second part (*%) contains further allusions 
to the appearances of Jesus, closing with 
that which had been experienced by the 
Apostle himself; the purpose of this 
second section being to reinforce the 
evidence for the resurrection, to expand 
its significance, and to account for St. 
Paul’s own title to be an Apostle (cf. 
Essays Catholic and Critical, 291, 292, 
307) rk 
St. Paul does not state in these verses 
precisely how he conceived of Christ’s 
resurrection; but his conception can be 
inferred with a high degree of probability 
from the context, as well as from other 
passages in his writings. Thus, it is 
reasonable to suppose, in view of his 
Pharisaic training, that he believed in 
the empty tomb, short of any statement 
to the contrary; while his emphatic asser- 
tion that Christ ‘ was buried’ seems to 
require such a belief. This is further 
borne out by the Apostle’s teaching about 
the glorified or spiritual bodies to which 
Christians could look forward at the 
Parousia—teaching based on his view of 
the transformation through which the 
-Lord’s body had passed at His resurrec- 
tion (cf. also Rom 8 11; Phil 3 #4; and cf. 
the levitation in 1 Th 41’). We see him 
here, as Lake points out (The Earlier 
Epistles of St. Paul, 218), occupying a 
mediating position between Jewish and 
Greek ideas. As against the Greeks he 


insists that resurrection involves more. 


than a revival or continued existence of 


_ the soul only; while as against the usual 


Jewish view he urges that the risen body 
will not be in the ‘flesh and blood’ of our 
present ‘corruption’ and ‘ humiliation ’ 
(x Cor 15 4% 50; Phil 3 24), but will be 
transfigured and changed. This doctrine, 
‘moreover, presents close affinities with an 


-_ utterance of Jesus Himself on the condi- 
tion of the risen life (Mt 22 *°). 


Before passing to the evidence of the 


‘ 


Gospels, it should be noted that Acts, apart 
from its general witness to the changed 
lives and characters of the Apostles, bears 
out St. Paul’s testimony in one important 
detail. This is the religious observance 
by the primitive Church of the first day of 
the week in addition to the Jewish Sabbath 
(Ac 207; cf. 1 Cor 162), Some unusually 
strong cause must have operated to 
produce so startling an innovation as that 
involved in the institution of the Christian 
Sunday. But there is no suggestion in 
any of our evidence that this observance 
had any other root than the association of 
that day with the Lord’s resurrection. 
It thus affords strong corroboration to 
that note of time (‘ on the third day ’) on 
which St. Paul insists so plainly and in 
which all the other evidence agrees witb 
him. 

When we turn to the Gospels we are 
presented with a far more difficult 
problem. Not only do the narratives 
differ in several important particulars, 
but it is exceedingly difficult to trace, 
even as regards the Synoptic Gospels, 
any filiation of the documents which is 
more than conjectural. Mark, which is 
elsewhere regarded as our earliest and 
most reliable source of information, here 
breaks off short (at 16 §) after recording 
the discovery of the empty tomb by the 
women. There may have been an ending 
which is lost; but the linguistic considera- 
tions are indecisive (cf. R. R. Ottley in 
J.T.S., Jaly, 1926), and suggestions that 
it underlies Matthew or John are little 
more than surmise. Mark may have had 
good reasons for stopping where he did. 
Luke’s narrative is of no less importance, 
however, than Mark at this point. What- 
ever view be taken of the Proto-Luke 
hypothesis, there are very strong indica- 
tions, not only that Luke used a distinct 
non-Marcan written source for his narra- 
tive of the Passion and resurrection, but 
that he used it as the groundwork into 
which he afterwards fitted the Marcan 
matter. This document, moreover, pre- 
sents primitive characteristics which point 
to a date contemporary with, and perhaps 
earlier than, Mark (cf. V. Taylor, Behind 
the Thivd Gospel, ii. for a detailed study 
of the evidence). In Mark and Luke, 
therefore, we have two independent 
narratives of the resurrection, written 
not more than ten years after St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. Both 


writers, moreover, had good opportunities 
of access to reliable information. St. 


\ 


Mark was the friend of St. Peter, his 
mother had a house in Jerusalem, and he — 
was at different periods the companion of 
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St. Paul. St. Luke was St. Paul’s travel- 
companion on some of his journeys, ac- 
companied him on his last visit to Jeru- 
salem, and was in all probability either 
there or at Czsarea during the Apostle’s 
two years of confinement in the latter 
place. Of neither Matthew nor John 
can we speak so definitely. Matthew 
appears to be based on Mark, so far as 
we can compare the two; and his descrip- 
tion of the great commission in Galilee 
has the mark of primitive grandeur about 
it. On the other hand, here, as in his 
narrative of the crucifixion, there are 
signs of a tendency to heighten the 
supernatural element, which suggests 
that the record has been amplified in 
transmission. John’s account, which. is 
the fullest of all the Gospel records, stands 
in a peculiar position. Literary depend- 
ence of John on any of the other evan- 
gelists cannot be conclusively proved in 
respect of this part of his narrative; 
though Streeter gives persuasive reasons 
for the view that John was acquainted 
with Luke, or more probably Proto-Luke, 
and also with Mark. What is more 
important is that John’s narrative, of the 
resurrection as well as of the Passion, is 
inwardly consistent and homogeneous, 
particularly in regard to the chronological 
details; and it is important to observe 
that in these latter points Luke’s special 
source (or Proto-Luke) probably corrobo- 
rated John. 

In addition to the canonical Gospels, 
there are fragments of two apocryphal 
Gospels, one of them of considerable 
length, which contain narratives of the 
resurrection. The longer is The Gospel 
of Peter, a document of Gnostic tendencies 
emanating probably from Western Syria; 
and recent examination of it (J.T.S., 
April and July, 1926) does not appear to 
have convinced scholars that the date 
(about A.D. 150) originally suggested for it 
by its first English editors is seriously at 


fault. The ‘ Gospel’ may, of course, con- 


_an appearance of Jesus to James. 


- tain some genuine traditions which are 


independent of the canonical Gospels; 
but, if so, we have no means by which 
to discriminate or check them. The 
Gospel of the Hebrews, amid much that 
is legendary, contained, according to a 
quotation of St. Jerome, an oe ie 

e 


characterization of James in this frag- 


ment is more true to what we know of 


_ the Lord appe 
es 


him from Acts than one would expect, 
if the fragment were simply a haggadic 
amplification of St. Paul’s statement that 
eared to James; while the 
allusion to the breaking of bread (without 


Pai 


mention of a cup) recalls the scene at 
Emmaus. Was James possibly the un- 
named companion of Cleopas? But, in 
general, it may be said that neither of 
these apocrypha can be used by the his- 
torian as evidences forthe resurrection. 
(3) The Interpretation of the Evidence. 
—The Gospels present us with four dis- 
tinct traditions of Christ’s resurrection, of 
which at least three (Luke, Mark, John) 
are, from a literary point of view, mainly 
independent of one another. It is inevit- 
able that in such a case there should 
be differences, and even discrepancies, 
between the narratives; and some of 
these it is not probable that we shall ever 
be able to explain. Two processes must 
be thought of as having been at work in 
the circles from which these traditions 
emanated. One is the legendary tendency, 
by which, once the initial stimulus of a 
great personage or event is given, gaps 
in the records are filled in, or obscurities 
removed, by insertions or explanations 
which appear to the popular mind appro- 
priate. The other process is that which 
is derived from the serious desire of a 
number of people to discover more fully 
what occurred and- their perseverance 
in taking steps todoso. In the case of our 
Lord’s resurrection, the first of these ten- 
dencies cannot be: ruled out; the apoc- 
ryphal Gospels witness at least to that, 
and the tendency is occasionally visible 
even in Matthew. But the countervailing 
tendency is even more marked, and that 
especially in two respects. On the one 


hand, it is clear from Acts and 1 Corinth- - 


ians that the resurrection was from the 
earliest times a central doctrine of the 
faith, and one on which the leaders of the 
Church were bound to make and to re- 
' quire authoritative statement; and the 
tendency to make legend would be con- 
stantly checked and corrected by the fact- 
interest of those in authority. On the other 
hand, we have the clear testimony of St. 


_|. Luke that there were many persons in the 
ist century who had endeavoured to. 


narrate what the eye-witnesses recorded 
of their experiences of Jesus, and that he 


himself wished to use the exceptional — 
opportunities he had had of obtaining 
information to.a like purpose, so that 


Theophilus might have an accurate 
account of the things he had been taught. 
It is plain that St. Luke claims here, 
both for himself and for others, the simple 
resolve to know and state the truth; and 
the existence of such critical enquiry at 
the back of our Gospels is a fact of the 
highest importance for the formation of 
a just estimate of their historical value. 
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The method which will here be adopted 
for interpreting the evidence will be based 
on the principle of taking Luke as the 
ground-work and comparing the other 
accounts with his. The reason for choos- 
ing Luke rather than Mark is not only 
that his narrative is more complete, but 
also that it is substantially as early as 
Mark, if not earlier. Whether we con- 
sider that the substratum of Luke’s 
narrative of the Passion and resurrection 
was the evangelist’s own earlier handi- 
work or not, itis probable that he revised 
it to some extent, as he revised Mark 
before publishing the Gospel as we have 
it. But in that case his*revisions of Mark 
are a useful index to the way in which 
we may suppose he revised his non- 
Marcan document; and these are not of 
a kind to discredit the revision. His re- 
visions of Mark are not characterized, 
that is to say, by any marked tendency 
to heighten the miraculous and amplify 
the earlier document with legends. . His 
alterations are mainly stylistic, dictated 
by his historical aim and his artistic sense. 
He is more a man of the world, and writes 
as such, removing obscurities, smoothing 
down roughnesses, -and drawing, when 
necessary, on his own abundant sources of 
information. We have no reason to think, 
therefore, that he has altered his primi- 
tive documentary source in any impor- 
tant particulars, except so far as was 
necessary to make room for his insertions 
of Marcan matter; while, if that source 
was in fact his own work, the likelihood 
of such modification is still further de- 
creased. Finally, it is to be observed that 


St. Luke’s narrative, by reason of its 
‘ spontaneous and half-concealed  cross- 


references, gives the impression of resting 
not on the testimony of any individual 
so much as on that of different groups in 
a community whose evidence, given from 


different points of view to a common 


tradition, has been explored and sifted 


by the evangelist. 


E.g. Lk 23 5 makes no mention of a stone 
being rolled against the mouth of the tomb, but 
24% takes it for granted: with 244 cf. 24 23; 24 34 


_ unconsciously dates the appearance to Simon 


within a few hours; 24 12, commonly called a 
‘Western non- interpolation,’ is substantially 
porne out by 24 24, 


(a) From the Crucifixion to the Dis- 


covery of the Empty Tomb (Lk 23 *-24 te ma 


—Luke concludes his story of the Cross 


with a brief picture of a group of our 


Lord’s acquaintance, including women 


who had followed Him from Galilee, 
standing. some distance away, spectators 
_ of the end. They saw then how Joseph | 
Bh, of eee: came and took His body 


down from the Cross, wrapped it in linen, 
and laid it in a rock-hewn tomb which 
had not before been used for burial. The 
women escorted Joseph from the Cross to 
the tomb and watched how the body was 
laid within it, before the stone was rolled 
against its mouth. The time was the late 
afternoon af Friday; but it was possible 
for them to return to the city and buy 
spices and ointments before six o’clock, 
when the Sabbath rest supervened. 

Very early on the first day of the week 
they went to the grave to embalm the 
body. They found, however, the stone 
rolled away, and on entering saw that 
the body was no longer there. Perplexed 
and dismayed at this, they were surprised 
by two men in shining raiment standing 
over them. Before this ‘ vision of angels ’ 
(24 24), they were filled with awe and pros- 
trated themselves; and the mysterious 
visitants asked them why they sought 
‘ the living with the dead,’ and reminded 
them of the Lord’s prediction in Galilee of 
His suffering, death, and resurrection. 
They then returned to the city and told 
the story of their experience to the Eleven 
and the rest of the company of disciples. 
The story, however, seemed absurd, and 
little credence was given to it. The princi- 
pal women concerned in the episode were 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of 
James, and Joanna, who is elsewhere 
described by Luke (8°) as the wife of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward. 

This is a straightforward narrative; 
and, in view of Luke’s known interest in, 
and apparently close acquaintance with, 
the women of the Gospel story, it is 


reasonable to suppose that it comes from 


one or more of those mentioned at its 
close. Its unity, even if we suppose that 
the account of the burial is based on 
Mark, is the unity of a story told him from 
their point of view. It is important, 
therefore, to consider what light the other » 
evangelists throw upon it. 

Mark gives the names of the women 
immediately after recording the entomb- 
ment, and mentions Salome instead of — 
Luke’s Joanna. In any case, however, 
the number of the group was more than > 
three, and the three who brought the _ 
tidings of the empty tomb (Luke) were ~ 
not necessarily the same as the three who - | 
bought spices for the embalming of the _ 
Lord’s body (Mark). The discrepancy be- _ 
tween Mark and Luke as to the time when — 
the spices were bought is more difficult, — 
Luke placing it on the Friday and Mark | 
on the Beant! SA garty but M 
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to doubt Luke here. Mark describes the 
women’s entrance into the tomb, but 
speaks of ‘a young man sitting on the 
tight-hand side’ instead of the ‘two 
(angelic) men’ of Luke. His message also 
differs materially from theirs, in that it 
contains an explicit command to ‘ go and 


_ tell his disciples and Peter that he leadeth 


you forth into Galilee: there shall you 
see him as he said unto you.’ Matthew 
names only the two Marys as the subjects 
of this episode, and provides a highly 
coloured explanation of how the stone 
was rolled away; but otherwise he sub- 


_ stantially supports Mark as to what hap- 


pened when the women entered the 


_ sepulchre, though he differs again from 


Mark as to the effect this had on the 
women’s immediate action. 
John’s differences from Luke, on the 


_ other hand, are of a quite distinct char- 


acter from those of Mark and Matthew, 
and appear to reflect his peculiar ‘ doc- 
trinal’ interest and standpoint. No 
mention of women is made in- connexion 


_ with the embalming of our Lord’s body, 


which is carried out by Joseph and Nico- 
demus at the time when they laid His 
body in the tomb. Only Mary Magdalene, 


again, is explicitly mentioned as visiting 


the tomb early on the first day of the 
week; though her own words, as recorded 
in Jn 20 2, imply that she had companions. 
It is she alone, according to John, who 
bears the tidings of the empty tomb; and 
she takes the news not to the whole body 
of disciples, but to Peter and the beloved 
disciple. They thereupon run to the grave 
and verify her report for themselves and 
then return, one of them having realized 


what had happened. There follows an 


appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene, 


houses. 


followed by her recognition of Him, and 
His command to her to go and tell His 
‘brethren’ of His ascension to the 
Father. 

' The reconstruction of the scene at the 
tomb is far from easy, and it was probably 
no more easy for those who first essayed 
to record it than for ourselves. A 
number.of women were involved in the 
episode, and it is improbable that they 
all acted together throughout; different 
persons had to be told of their news, and 
this would have involved visits to different 
What Luke is concerned to tell is 
that the news was communicated; and he 
gives the names of the three women 


chiefly concerned in what was related. 


Again, the women’s experience ‘itself 
cannot have been easy to relate. It had 
impressed itself on them as having a 
supernatural character (Lk 24%), and 


different members of their group may well 
have described it differently, and indeed 
have seen and heard different things. 
Luke's ‘two men’ may represent his 
interpretation of the fact that two versions 
of the angelic message were in existence, 
and that Mary Magdalene at any rate, 
only a few hours later, was said to have 
seen two angels in the tomb (Jn 20 !”). 
In one important particular, however, 
both the Marcan and Lucan versions of 
the angelic message agree. In both alike 
their announcement of the Lord’s resur- 
rection is immediately followed and 
illustrated by a reminder of something 
which the Lord had said to His disciples. 
This alone would be important for the 
light that it throws on the psychology of 
the experience, which contained a vivid 


that is not all. While the utterances 
thus called to mind were. spoken-on 
different occasions, they had much in 
common; for both alike(Mk 8 !=Lk 9 2; 
Mk 14 ?7- 28—Mt 26 41.32) were predictions 
of His own death and resurrection. It is 
true that in the latter case the prediction 
is concluded by a cryptic sentence about 
leading the disciples forth into Galilee, 
and that it is this feature which is empha- 
sized in Mark’s angelic message. If, 
however, the substance of the angelic 
message was a calling to mind of our 
Lord’s own teaching as to what would 
befall Him, it is probable enough that 
different utterances would stand out 
most clearly in different minds. The 
important fact was that through this 
experience which was thus linked on to 
their earlier teaching the women came 


which was greeted with incredulity by 
the disciples. 
Mark’s version suggests that either he 
or his informant interpreted the angelic 
reminder literally as meaning that Jesus 
~would appear to them in Galilee; and it 
may well have been that it did in fact 


motive for returning thither. In any 
case, the belief that appearances took 


place in Galilee would tend to endorse 
that interpretation. Yet it should 


of it, was not somewhat broader. 


‘and mysterious in the expression, and 


to visualize the possibility of their 
Master’s resurrection; and it was this’ 


provide the disciples with an important 


the suggestion (by Sir E. Hoskyns iii oe 
Theology, vii, 14 ff.) that by ‘Galilee”™ 
our Lord meant the Gentile world ~ 


‘ 
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calling to mind of former teaching. But — 


seriously be considered whether the real _ 
meaning of the /ogion, and of the reminder | 
tse 
original context, with the quotation from 

| Zechariah, points to something allusive 
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waiting to be evangelized deserves care- 
ful consideration. In any case, what 
the Lord’s words at the Last Supper 
portended was in the first place the 
resurrection, and after that a reassembly 
of the flock and a new kind of journey 
into Galilee; there was no definite allusion 
to Galilee as the place for His appearances, 
In the Galilean appearances which Mat- 
thew and John record, indeed, the point 
of greatest emphasis is the vocation of 
the Apostolate to evangelize the world. 
Luke, on the other hand, may well have 
chosen to omit this saying, even if he 
knew of it, and have preferred to record as 
the substance of the angelic message an 
often-repeated piece of Christ’s teaching 
which was expressed insimple and almost 
formal language. His plan, as Acts 
shows, embraced not only the resurrection 
itself, but also that large sweep of events 
with which the- resurrection and the 
vocational appearances which followed 
it were pregnant. He had his own way 
of recording the Lord’s promise to His 
flock (Lk 12%), and his own way of 
relating how the promise found fulfilment 
CNGalgs. 8). ; 

(0) The Tidings and tts Verification.— 
Luke’s story of the women’s action has 
already been told. Mark differs here, 
however, saying that ‘they went out 
and fled from the tomb; for they trembled 
and were’ amazed: neither said they 
anything to any man; for they were 
afraid’ (Mk 168). What he describes is 
the immediate effect upon the women, 
which was to make them silent; and that 
silence would in itself constitute a not 
unimpressive conclusion to his Gospel. 
But it is incredible that they should have 
kept such a secret locked in their hearts 
for very long; and, if the Gospel con- 
tinued, it may be surmised that it went 
on to tell how one or more of the party 
went to tell the Apostles. It is possible 
that we should find here the explanation 
of the somewhat confused sentences in 
Lk 24% 1°, Their composite appearance 
would be intelligible on the hypothesis 
‘that Proto-Luke was without 1”, and 
that Luke added this sentence later when 
he met with Mark’s account of the 
women’s silence. In any case, if, as we 
have urged, the substance of the angelic 
message lay in the recall of earlier 
utterances of our Lord, it is probable that 
the bearing of these broke only slowly on 
their minds, bringing with it the resolve 
to take the practical step of imparting 
the news to the disciples. 

Luke gives us important indirec 
evidence as to the verification of this news 


oo : ere: 


by some of the apostolic band, when he 
makes Cleopas say to the stranger on the 
road to Emmaus that ‘certain of them 
which were with us went to the sepulchre, 
and found it even so as the women had 
said: but him they saw not ’(24 *4).. Even 
if the statement in 24 !# of a visit by St. 
Peter to the tomb is no part of what 
St. Luke wrote (cf. Streeter, The Four 
Gospels, 142 ff.), the words of Cleopas are 
a sufficient indication of the evangelist’s 
belief that the tomb was visited by mem- 
bers of the apostolic company. There is 
nothing corresponding to this in Matthew. 
John, on the other hand, gives the names 
of two at least of the disciples who visited 
the tomb, and describes in vivid detail 
what they found. The credence we give 
to John’s narrative (2071) will depend 
on the presuppositions with which we 
approach it. Its doctrinal implications 
will be considered later. Here it suffices 
to point out that the broad historical fact 
to which it testifies—viz. the verification 
by members of the apostolic circle of the 
news that the tomb was empty—is 
supported plainly in the Lucan narrative. 
It may be added that John’s remark to 
the effect that ‘as yet they knew not the 
scripture, that he must rise from the 
dead,’ is in keeping with what the other 
Gospels tell us as to the part played by 
the witness of the Old Testament in 
developing the understanding of the 
disciples. The closely detailed description 
of the position of the grave-clothes, more- 
over, is not easily accounted for unless it 
goes back to the testimony of an eye- 
witness (cf. Latham’s discussion of it in 
The Risen Master). ; 

(c) The Appearances.—Matthew and 
John contain two records of appearances 
shortly after the discovery of the empty 
tomb. In Matthew (28% 1°) our Lord 
appears to the women as they are running 
to bring the disciples word of what they 
have found. In John (20 118) the Lord 
appears to Mary Magdalene who has 
returned to the sepulchre and lingers there 
after Peter and the beloved disciple have 
left it. Various considerations suggest 
that we have here a ‘ doublet,’ i.e. two 
versions of the same tradition. Chief of 
these is the fact that both narratives 
represent our Lord as giving a message 
for His ‘ brethren’ (Mt 28 ; Jn 20 17)— 
an unusual phrase which was probably 
found in the tradition. The substance 
of the two messages is, moreover, not so. 
dissimilar as appears on the surface, In 
John it is the announcement of the 
ascension, in Matthew the command to 
go into Galilee. But it is clear that for 
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Matthew this command meant more than 
that they should see Him there. For the 
One appearance to the disciples which he 
goes on to recount is concerned not only 
with their seeing Him, but still more with 
the world-wide commission and the 
promise of His abiding presence which 
He then gave them. And these are two 
activities of the ever-living Christ which 
are constantly connected in New Testa- 
ment thought with His ascension. 
Granted, however, that we have here 
a ‘doublet,’ the determination of the 
facts behind the tradition presents a 
difficult problem to the historian. On 
the one hand, we have the silence of Luke, 
who is usually lavish of information on any 
matter touching the women of the Gospel 
story. On the other, there is the vivid 
detail of the Johannine narrative, which 
is its own best evidence of veracity. The 
solution of the problem must depend on 
the view taken of the 4th Gospel as a 
whole. Those who believe that it rests 
on real reminiscences of the beloved 
disciple will not find it difficult to suppose 
that Mary Magdalene, or some other 
member of that group which had stood 
beneath the Cross (Jn 19 °5), desired that 
Luke should not tell the story, and that 
he honoured the request; while others 
will tend to regard this narrative as yet 
one more instance of how the Fourth 
Evangelist tends to subordinate historical 
to doctrinal truth. They will also point 
to the ‘similarity of the message with 
which the women are charged in Matthew 
to that which, according to both Mark 
and Matthew, the angel gave the women 
at the tomb, and will urge that this also 
is a ‘ doublet.’ In that case, the conclu- 
sion would be that tradition had come to 
transfer the message from the angels to 
the Lord Himself; that Matthew repre- 
sents this development in its simplest 
form; and that John carries it still further 
by amplifying the details and by giving 


the logion about ‘Galilee’ a particular 


doctrinal interpretation. 

To return to the Lucan narrative. 
Luke speaks of two appearances of the 
risen Lord as taking place on the after- 
noon of ‘ the first day of the week.’ One 
was an appearance to Simon Peter, of 
which he does not give any description, 
but contents himself with the announce- 
ment of it by the apostolic company to 
the two who had been absent at Emmaus. 
It is implied that this appearance took 
place during the period occupied by the 
walk to and from Emmaus; and St. Paul 


_ gives it the first place in his enumeration | 


_of the Lord’s appearances. The reticence 


of the evangelists with regard to it sug: 
gests that it was an experience of in- 
effable wonder and power. The appear- 
ance of our Lord on the way to Emmaus, 
on the other hand, is described by St. Luke 
with a spontaneity and a fulness which 
leave on the mind an ineffaceable im- 
pression of truthfulness; so that it is 
easier to believe that things happened so 
than that any author could have composed 
the tale. The record is too familiar to need 
recital here; and it will suffice to draw 
attention to its principal features. Just 
as the Lucan record bears the stamp of 
a narrative told from the women’s point 
of view, so the Emmaus story has about 
it the note of an eye-witness’s reminiscence 
—the reminiscence, that is to say, of 
Cleopas or his companion. Here, too, 
moreover, as in that earlier case, Luke 
makes it clear that the indications of out- 
ward fact which pointed to the resurréc- 
tion were accompanied, and indeed pre- 
pared for, by a development in the 
understanding on the part of those who 
received these indications. Jesus re- 
mains a stranger to these two disciples 
until He has brought their minds to a 
point at which the truth will be something 
more to them than a truth of bare, 
external fact. This He does by unfolding 
to them the great secret of the Scriptures, 
that the Messiah was to enter into His 
glory through suffering—a doctrine which 
He had more than once taught His dis- 
ciples during His ministry, beginning 
from the time when St. Peter had con- 
fessed His Messiahship, but which up to 
the end (cf. Lk 22 *4) they had failed to 
apprehend. His exposition came to them 
now with a new force and appeal, kindling 
again faith and hope and recollection and 
penitence in their hearts. Finally, there 
came the recognition of who the Stranger 


| was, aS He took bread and blessed and 


brake it and gave it to them in the house 
at Emmaus. The action, no doubt, was 
characteristic, and recalled to their minds 
not the scene at the Last Supper (for they 
had not been there), but those breakings 
of bread in the past which had been fore- 
shadowings of the Eucharist, and which 
they may well have witnessed. Then, 
in a moment, He was gone, leaving them 


to piece together what they had heard and 


seen that afternoon with the reports they 
had heard beforehand, and to pass to the 
rational conviction that He had conquered 
death. They found, when they reached ~ 
Jerusalem, that that faith was already 
shared. 


- It has often been asked why St. Paul ~ 
makes no mention of this appearance 
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of Jesus in his letter to the Corinthians; 
but reasons are not difficult to conjec- 
ture. The only appearances of this first 
Easter day which he records are those 
to St. Peter and to the Twelve; and it is 
these only, since the subjects of them 
were those in highest authority in the 
Church, which belong to the ‘credal’ 
part of his statement. From this stand- 
point the appearance to Cleopas and his 
companion was part of the unofficial 
tradition of the Church but not of 
‘dogmatic’ rank. At the same time, to 
record the Emmaus appearance after 
those to St. Peter and the Twelve would 
have been to fly in the face of chronology. 
Luke’s narrative, moreover, has a special 
psychological interest which goes beyond 
the primary needs of an ‘evidence’ of 
the resurrection. The story is told, not 
simply to record the fact that Jesus ap- 
peared, but to show how faith in the fact 
came into being in the minds of His dis- 
ciples. We cannot be sure, indeed, that 
this faith came to full maturity until they 
reached Jerusalem and heard the explicit 
announcement that Christ had risen and 
had appeared to Simon. There is a sense 
in which the narrative stands slightly 
aside from the central stream of the 
evidences of the resurrection and derives 
its peculiar value from that fact. 

On that same evening there followed 
an appearance of our Lord to the Twelve, 
which both Luke and John record; and 
the two accounts may well be presented 
in parallel form: 


Lk 24 36-49, 


And he said unto 
them, These are my 
words which I spake 
unto you, while I was 
yet with you, how that | 
all things must needs 
be fulfilled, which are 


written in the law of |} 


Moses, and the prophets, 
and the psalms, con- | 
cerning me. Then | 
opened he their mind, 
that they might under- 


Jn 2029-*8, 


Jesus therefore said 
to them again, Peace be 
unto you: as the Father 
| hath sent me, so send 1 
| you. And when he had 
| said this, he breathed on 
| them, and saith unto 
them, Receive ye Holy 
Spirit: whose  soever 
sins ye forgive, they are 
/ | forgiven unto them; 
| whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained. 


to eat 


Lk 24 36-49, 


And as they thus» 
spake, he himself stood 
in the mtdst of them, 
[and saith unto them, | 
Peace be unto you). But 
they were terrified and 
affrighted, and sup aeed 
that they beheld 
spirit. And he 
unto them, Why are ye 
troubled? And where- 
fore do reasonings arise 
in your hearts? See 
my hands and my feet, 
that it is I myself: 
hadi me and see; for 

HS irit hath not flesh 

bones, as ye behold 
rai having. [And when 
he had satd thts, he showed 
them his hands and 
his feet.) And while 
they still disbelieved 


for joy, and wondered, 


he said unto them, 
Have hg here anything 

And they gave 
im a piece of broiled 


said | 


_And he took it,, 
- and d did eat before them, 


| Jn 20 29-23; 


When therefore it was 
evening, on that day, 
_ the first day of the week, 
and when the doors 
were shut where the 
disciples were, for fear 
of the Jews, Jesus came 
,and stood in the midst, 
and said unto them, 
Peace be unto you. 


And when he had said 
|this, he showed unto 
|them his hands and his 
side. The _ disciples 
therefore were glad when 
they saw the Lord. 


stand the scriptures; 
and he said unto them, 
Thus it is written, that 
the Christ should suffer, 
and rise again from the 
dead the third day; and 
that repentance and 
vemtsston of sins Should 
be preached in his name 
unto all the nations, 
beginning from Jerusa- 
lem. Ye are witnesses 
of these things. And 
behold, I send forth the 
promise of my Father 
upon you: but tarry ye 
in the city, until ye be 
clothed with power from 
on high. 


Literary dependence of John on Luke 
here would be probable were it not for 
the fact that those phrases in Luke 
(enclosed in brackets above) where verbal 
resemblance to John is most pronounced 
are probably not part of the original text 
of Luke. On the other hand, the resem- 
blance is so close in point of substance 
that we can hardly avoid regarding these 
passages as two versions of the same 
tradition. Luke is concerned with three 
points—the manifestation of the risen 
Lord, the exposition of Scripture, and 
the world-wide commission to preach in 
the power of the Holy Spirit the Gospel of 
forgiveness—and to the first and the last 
of these John has direct parallels. . Each 
narrative, moreover, brings out in its own 
way the double character and purpose of 
the appearance as at once evidential and 
vocational, Luke adding the further point 
that both these lessons were reinforced — 
by the Lord’s exposition of Scripture. 
The broad fact, moreover, which both 
evangelists attest, of an appearance to 
the Twelve following upon that to St. 
Peter, is endorsed by the testimony of our 
earliest documentary witness, St. Paul. | 
It is significant also, though the fact — 
may be held to point to more than one > 
conclusion, that the summary. of the 
resurrection faith recorded as given by _ 
St. Peter in Ac 10 4°43 has close affinities — 


.with the Lucan narrative in Lk 24 3649, 


Very. strong reasons would be needed 


| to Le us in electing the; cRfonrty . 
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of this appearance of Jesus to His dis- 
ciples on the evening of the first Easter 
day, resting as it.does on the concordant 
testimony of St. Paul, St. Luke, and the 
Fourth Evangelist. The principal ground 
adduced for such rejection is the exist- 
ence of another tradition, to be observed 
in Mark, Matthew, and the Johannine 
appendix, to the effect that the appear- 
ances of the Lord took place in Galilee. 
Mark, it is urged, by his version of the 
angelic message at the tomb, clearly 
points to Galilee as the Jocale of the 
appearances; Matthew, though he records 
an appearance to the women near Jeru- 
salem, betrays no knowledge of an 
appearance to-the Twelve or other male 
disciples except in Galilee; while John, 
in his last chapter, records a prolonged 
appearance (or two appearances) in Galilee, 
which is manifestly centred to a special 
degree in St. Peter. From this it is in- 
ferred that the appearances, including that 
to St. Peter which St. Paul names first 
in his list, took place in fact in Galilee 
—some would say in Galilee only; and 
that Luke and John, or the tradition 
which they followed, transferred them, 
on grounds of what may be called 
historical and religious propriety, to 
Jerusalem. We propose to consider this 
contention. 

We have already observed that the 
angelic message in Mark tells by no means 
so much in favour of the Galilean theory 
as is often claimed. Not only does Mark 
make it clear that the message was a 
reminder of an utterance of Jesus at the 
Last Supper; but the utterance in ques- 
tion was as much a prediction of His death 
and resurrection as it was a promise that 
He would lead them forth into Galilee. 
Luke’s narrative suggests that this was 
the sense which the message was intended 


-to convey. At the same time, the Lord - 


had spoken thus about a ‘ leading forth’ 
into Galilee, though it is probable that He 
- meant by it more than they yet knew; 
and nothing is more likely than that Mark, 
- or even the apostolic company itself, should 
have understood it as a literal com- 


mand to go to Galilee after the resurrec- 


tion. Many other reasons can be con- 
jectured for a journey of the Eleven to 
_ Galilee at this time, all the more if they 
received on the first Easter day such a 
‘commision to preach the Gospel as both 
Luke and John record; for it would un- 
questionably then be necessary for them 
to return for a space to their own people 
and to settle their affairs. Practical con- 


ubted word of Jesus to cause them to 


ience would therefore conspire with an 


go to Galilee. So far as the evidence is 
concerned, moreover, the appearance ‘ to 
five hundred brethren at once,’ attested by 
St. Paul, cannot be placed anywhere but in 
Galilee. Matthew and John, again, both 
record appearances in Galilee, and in 
both there is this common factor, that the 
Lord’s appearances are concerned pre- 
cisely with that vocation to the Gentile 
world which, as we have seen, was 
probably intimated in the Jogion of Jesus 
at the Last Supper. [This seems clearly 
to be John’s meaning in the story of the 
miraculous draught of fishes, numbering 
153 (Jn 21 11: cf. W. Bauer in Lietzmann’s 
Handbuch and Lagrange in his Com- 
mentary on the Fourth Gospel).| At the 
same time, there is nothing in Matthew 
which is inconsistent with appearances of 
Jesus first, and for evidential purposes, 
in Jerusalem. He does indeed record 
such an appearance, though it is -to 
two of the women and not to Apostles. 
The real difficulty, then, can be nar- 
rowed down to the language of Luke, 
who appears to exclude a journey to 
Galilee when he records the command 
of the Lord to the apostolic company to 
‘tarry ...in the city, until ye be clothed 
with power from on high’ (Lk 24 4°), 


and whose narrative, whether in the - 


Gospel or in Acts, apparently leaves no 
place for Galilean appearances. 

The most fruitful line of approach to 
this problem is not that of enforcing a 
harmony upon the different narratives, 
but that rather of emphasizing the 
distinct interests and standpoints of the 
several evangelists. Each evangelist’s 
mind is dominated by his own special 
purpose and conception, and it is pre- 
cisely at the close of his story that we 
shall expect that purpose to be most 
plain. In the case of Matthew, written 
probably for the Church at Antioch, the 
primary aspects of the resurrection which 
he wishes to impress upon his readers are 
the wonder of the fact and the universality 
of the kingdom with which Christ has 
been invested by the Father, and of the 
commission to extend it with which He 
Himself invests the Church; and the 
evidential significance of the appearances 
falls into the background. ‘In the case 


_of John the primary interest is doctrinal. _ 


He is a theologian, and is concerned to 
emphasize his conception of our Lord as 
‘the resurrection and the life,’ calling 


into being by His breath the Church to. qe 
Only later does 


be the ‘new creation.’ 
he add records of an appearance in 


|-Galilee, showing that he knew of the | 
| tradition and had means of filling in 
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some of its details. Luke, on the other 
hand, writes avowedly as an historian 
whose concern is primarily with the main 
march of events. Like all the historians, 
he claims, and. must be accorded, the 
right to select from among the facts those 
which fall under the plan of his work, 
And we must remember that that plan 
was not confined to the story,of our 
Lord’s life. Already, before Luke or 
even Proto-Luke (if we adopt that 
hypothesis) was written, Luke had penned 
much of what is known as his travel 
diary; and we cannot dissociate the plan 
of the Gospel from that of Acts. That 
plan is geographical as well as historical, 
the first book coming to a conclusion at 
Jerusalem, the second at Rome—each of 
them the capital city of the area in which 
the great events take place, and each the 
pregnant mother of events that were still 
to come. Et would, therefore, have been 
wholly contrary to the artistry of Luke’s 
Gospel, as well as to the real significance 
of the facts as he saw them, if he had 
turned aside at the close in order to record 
appearances in Galilee. 

At the same time, the possibility must 
be allowed for that both Luke and John, 
the one by his historical and the other by 
his doctrinal interest, have been led to 
‘telescope’ some of the facts which they 
record. Allowance must also be made for 
the size of the papyrus rolls, which may 
have imposed on each evangelist some 
foreshortening at the end. In Luke’s case 
this technical difficulty was inexorable, 
though he compensated for it in Act, 
John, on the other hand, may have found 
that he had foreshortened more than the 
roll required; and the vacant space so left 
may have determined him to add Jn 21. 
John clearly seems to have done this 
in the case of the ascension and the gift 
of the Spirit, both of which he makes 
part of his doctrine of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion; and the consciousness of having 
done so may have been one reason for 
later adding the appendix. But by the 
opening verses of Acts Luke also admits 
that there is much behind the narrative 
in his Gospel which he has not there told. 
It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, 
that into his account of the appearance 

to the Twelve he has packed sayings of 
our Lord which were spoken either on 
more than one occasion or at least with 
more than onereference. Thus Lk 24 47-49 
may represent the substance of the 
charge rightly recorded by Matthew as 


having been given in Galilee; for the | 


sentence in 4% containing the command 
to ‘settle in the city ’ until bhey received 


\ 


t 


Lord took place there. 
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the gift of the Spirit might have been 


. spoken in Galilee no less than in Jeru- 


salem. More probably, in the present 
writer’s view, we should suppose that the 
charge to remain in the city was addressed 
to the Church as a body rather than to 
the Twelve only, and that the Lord’s 
mother and brethren were those imme- 
diately charged to remain. Unlike John, 
Luke (24 **%6) implies that these were 
present when our Lord appeared on that 
first evening. Luke’s language, more- 
over, in Aci 13-14 implies that at the 
time of the ascension the Church at 
Jerusalem had, so to speak, a double 
headquarters, one consisting of the 
Eleven, the other of the women and Mary 
the mother of Jesus and His brethren. 
That this second group had an indi- 
viduality of its own corresponding to its 
peculiar personal relationship to our 
Lord may be regarded as certain in the 
nature of things. That it had also a 
special importance in relation to the 
Church is attested not only in the Gospels 
(cf. especially Jn 2**, 19 °° ff.), but also 
in Acts, where James the Lord’s brother 
appears as head of the mother-Church in 
Jerusalem and as the natural president 
of the whole apostolic council (Ac 15, 21). 
It is significant, further, that the appear- 
ance to James, of which St. Paul speaks, 
falls easily into place, if it occurred at 
Jerusalem between the appearance to the 
500 brethren in Galilee, and that to ‘ all 
the apostles’ at the ascension, It seems, 
therefore, probable that the Eleven, or 
some at least of them, did journey to 
Galilee before the ascension, partly to see 
to their affairs and partly to communicate 
the news of the resurrection to believers 
there; and that appearances of the risen 
It was not, 
however, essential for Luke’s purpose nor 
wholly in keeping with his plan that he 
should recount these. They constituted, 
as John implies, an ‘appendix’ to the 
main story. The continuity of the 
Church in Jerusalem was carried on 
during these two or three weeks by the 
Lord’s mother and His brethren and 
others of their group, who remained in 
the city by His command; and it was to 
them that the Galilee party returned 
before the ascension. From the _his- 
torian’s point of view Galilee was in no 
sense a centre for the propagation of the 
faith, and no church arose there: the 
hearth-stone of both faith and pega 
was Jerusalem, | 

Luke concludes nis Gospel swith’ a 
narrative of how Jesus led them out to 
Bethany, blessed them, ands was pertag 
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from them.’ Doubt as to the text at 
the end of 24 °! prevents our being sure 
whether Luke definitely referred here to 
the ascension; though Streeter (The Four 
Gospels, 142 {.) has given reasons for sup- 
posing that the words ‘and (was) carried 
up into heaven’ are authentic. With or 
without the words, various features of 
the passage point to the view that Luke 
understood by this parting the ascension; 
and the absence of any note of time as 
to when it occurred is of a piece with the 
‘telescoping’ already mentioned. The 
record of the ascension will be considered 
in the Note appended to this article. 

(4) Summary of the Facts.—The above 
review and analysis of the evidence 
indicates that, while we cannot wholly 
or with certainty reconstruct the sequence 
of events during the forty days, the main 
facts which led to belief in our Lord’s 
resurrection stand out well attested and 
clear. It cannot reasonably be denied, 
unless we are to refuse all value to the 
testimony of the evangelists, that very 
early on ‘the third day’ the women 
found the tomb where they had seen the 
Lord buried empty; that the meaning 
of this was revealed to them through 
an angelic message recalling teaching 
of the Lord Himself; and that their 
report of the empty tomb was verified 
without delay by members of the apostolic 
company. Nor can it be reasonably 
denied that in the course of that day 
Jesus appeared to St. Peter, to two dis- 
ciples on the way to Emmaus, and to the 
apostolic company gathered at evening in 
Jerusalem ; and that in the course of these 
appearances. He brought to mind the 
prophecies concerning Him and ex- 
pounded them in the light of what had 
happened. The main purpose of these 
appearances that day was evidential, 
i.e. that they should believe the fact of 
His resurrection and understand its 
relation to His death and to all that 
they knew of God. It is probable also 
that He gave them that same day the 
promise of the Spirit, and the charge to 
publish this Gospel throughout the world 
in the Spirit’s power. In the course of 
the following weeks some at least of 

the disciples journeyed to Galilee. It 
was there in all probability that the 
scene occurred to which St. Paul alludes 
-when he says that Jesus ‘ was seen of 
above five hundred brethren at once; 
of whom the greater part remain unto 
this present, but some are fallen asleep.’ 
Be that as it may, it seems clear from 
_ Matthew and Jobn that the appearances 
in Galilee were of a markedly vocational 
3): 
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type. It was there, with all the associa- 
tions of earlier missions around them, 
that the Eleven would be able to realize 
most vividly the nature and scope of the 
new task to which they were called, 
The period spent in Galilee may have been 
of two or three weeks’ duration. When 
they returned to Jerusalem, they heard 
that the Lord had appeared to James. But 
their faith was now ripening to a point 
where they needed no further palpable 
proofs. On the fortieth day after the first 
Easter Jesus led them out to Bethany, 
and there blessed them, and was lifted 
up from them, a cloud receiving Him 
from their sight; and they knew that, 
when He came. to them again, it would 
be in the power of the invisible Spirit. 
(5) The Interpretation of the Facts.— 
The earliest interpreters of the facts above 
outlined are the evangelists themselves; 
for each is an interpreter as well as a 
narrator. Without any question they 
intended their readers to understand 
that the tomb was empty because the 
Lord had been raised from the dead, and 
His appearances were a further certificate 
of this fact. Yet even in the earliest 
times, as the ist Gospel shows, other 
interpretations of the facts were put 
forward; and these have successors in 
our own day. The most important are 
those which depend on driving a wedge 
in some way between the empty tomb 
and the appearances, ascribing the former 
to folly, fraud, or force, and the latter to 
purely psychological conditions. As re- 
gards the former, the claim that the 
disciples had removed the Lord’s body by 
stealth (Mt 28 1%) offers at once the oldest © 
and the least tenable alternative to the 
Christian tradition; while the suggestion 
that Jesus was not really dead, or that 
the women went to the wrong tomb, 
involves doing violence not only to the 
evidence but also to common-sense. 
Secret removal of the Lord’s body by the 
Romans is the only form of this hypo- 
thesis which deserves consideration. If 
anyone, however, will endeavour to 
reconstruct the situation on such a 
hypothesis, he will find the difficulties 
overwhelming. The only cause which 
we can conjecture as leading Pilate to 
change his mind as to the disposal of our 
Lord’s body would have been a super- 
stitious fear that He might somehow 
rise again; and, if that motive really 
existed, it would certainly have led the 
Roman governor to nip Christianity in 
the bud by letting his action be known, 
so soon as the preaching of the resurrec- 
tion began. Had Roman soldiers re-_ 
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moved the body, or had such a statement 
had the slightest foundation in fact, the 
Jews must have given it currency, and the 
Romans would have had good cause to 
encourage the notion. The saying, still 
current when the rst Gospel was written, 
that the disciples removed the body by 
stealth represents, in fact, the bankruptcy 
of all attempts on the part of the Jews 
to suggest any other explanation. 
The interpretation of the appearances 
which ascribes them to purely psycho- 
logical conditions, i.e. which regards them 
as the product of some kind of hysteria, 
is equally incredible in view of the 
results which they had in the disciples’ 
minds and characters. At the same 
time, the attempt to apply psycho- 
logical principles to these experiences is 
not only justified but necessary. There 
are two lines along which we may 
approach such acts of perception as are 
involved in the records of our Lord’s 
appearances. One is that opened up by 
modern physical science, the other that 
of psychology; and the emphasis we lay 
on either will depend on our general 
conception of our Lord’s risen body and 
its manifestations. That’ we are not 
dealing with normal cases of perception 
is ‘clear from various details of the 
narrative. Thus, our Lord appears ‘when 
the doors are shut,’ ‘ vanishes,’ manifests 
Himself on the same afternoon to St. 
Peter in Jerusalem and to the two 
disciples at Emmaus, is ‘ carried up into 
heaven.’ Do these manifestations mean 
that, being normally invisible, He in- 
vested Himself from time to time with 
“matter’ or ‘mass,’ so that anyone 
present at the time could have seen and 
touched Him; or that the disciples were 
_ given ‘ visions’ of Him which involved 

mystical rather than sensible perception ? 
_ Those who favour the former view, 
which has behind it the weight of tradition, 
will point to those features of the records 
which appear to emphasize the concrete 
- externality of our Lord’s body in these 
appearances, and will urge that the 
dividing line between the spiritual and 
the material has worn very thin in 
. modern physics. Upholders of the latter 
view, on the other hand, will urge that, 
while each appearance to the disciples 
involved a real presence to them of the 
_ risen Christ acting on each occasion upon 
them in His risen body, this did not 
involve any such materiality as that an 
indifferent spectator in the Garden or on 
the way to Emmaus or in the Upper 
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action (such as being touched). There 
really was such action and speech ab 
extva, but it was not mediated through 
external matter. The present writer has 
developed this view fully elsewhere 
(Essays Catholic and Critical, essay on 
‘ The Resurrection ’), and the reader may 
be referred thither for a detailed discus- 
sion of the matter. Whichever line of 
approach we adopt, the reality of our 
Lord’s manifestation of Himself to His 
disciples after the resurrection is seen 
to be required by the evidence. 

In reviewing the evidence of the 
resurrection, we find that we have to do, 
then, with the assured facts of the empty 
tomb, with real self-manifestations of 
Jesus, with a concurrent opening of the 
disciples’ understanding of Scripture, and 
with the use of a Eucharistic symbol as a 
means of recognition. No one of these, 
so far as we can judge, could have been 
dispensed with if the stupendous fact of 
the Lord’s complete triumph over death, 
and the Father’s acceptance of His 
sacrifice on the Cross, was to be not only 
unequivocally attested but also integrated 
with the deepest elements of His disciples’ 
and the Church’s faith. What that 
involved for our Lord’s body is beyond 
our comprehension; terms such as sub- 
limation or etherealization are little more 
than symbols of our ignorance and 
wonder. The claim of faith is that the 
Lord passed at the resurrection into a 
new and more glorious mode of being, 
involving every essential element of 
His manhood. And so far as historical 
evidence can certify such a fact, we may 
say that the testimony of the writers of 
the New Testament is clear, convincing, 
and sufficient. 
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APPENDED NOTE 


By CHARLES GORE 


I. On the Ascension: and II. On the 
Implications of the Resurrection 


uF 

Ati the narratives of the resurrection 
imply that our Lord’s body had passed 
into a condition new to human ex- 
perience. It appears that He passed out 
of the grave-clothes, leaving them to 
collapse (Latham’s Risen Master, i); and 
passed out of the tomb before it was 
opened to give access to the disciples; and 
manifested Himself in different ‘ forms’ 
to different persons (the clothing of the 
human form being doubtless part of the 
manifestation). We learn that He could 
even ‘ eat’ and ‘ drink ’ with His disciples, 
and submit Himself to be handled as 
having ‘flesh and bones.’ But these mani- 
festations we should also gather were 
(what may be called) condescensions for 
evidential purposes. He was not living 
anywhere as at Jerusalem or in Galilee 
so that He could be found there. He had 
no need to walk from place to place. He 
had passed into a higher mode of being 
out of which He ‘ appeared ’ in whatever 
form He willed, superior to all obstacles, 
and into which He disappeared again. 
Here we are presented with a mode of 
being on which St. Paul presumably bases 
his distinction between the mortal and 
corruptible body of man as he now is and 
the ‘ spiritual ’ body of the resurrection. 

- Now the last of our Lord’s appearances 
is that described at length by St. Luke 
in Ac 1 ®11, when before the eyes of the 


disciples He ‘ascended up where he was 


before,’ and acloud, probably the cloud of 
the divine presence which we hear of in 
the Old Testament, received Him out of 
theirsight. After that there were no more 
appearances onearth. Christ is described 
as ‘in heaven’ or ‘in the heavenlies,’ 


whence He manifests Himself to St. ° 


Stephen and to St. Paulina blaze of glory; 


and St. Paul speaks of ‘the body of his | 
glory” (Phil 3 #4), while he also describes 
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Him as ‘ quickening spirit’ (1 Cor 15 **). 
The ascension was an incident real and 
objective in the same sense as the other 
appearances, and having the same sort of 
evidential purpose; that is, it signified 
under theintelligible symbolism of physical 
elevation that ‘the man Jesus,’ whom the 
disciples had known on earth, was exalted 
into the heaven of divine sovereignty or 
to the ‘ right hand of God ’—the incidents 
having been really seen, though the 
things represented (‘ascent into heaven’ 
and ‘the right hand of God’) are realities 
which under our present conditions of 
experience can only be represented to us 
symbolically. But the questions arise 
in our minds: Did the ascension represent 
any change of state to Christ Himself in 
His own consciousness ? Was there to 
Him any distinction between His risen or 
His ascended state, such as seems to be 
suggested in Jn 2017? Was .He —not 
during the forty days already in heaven ? 
To the disciples the ascension was no 
“doubt an event at a particular moment, 
and is so alluded to in Jn 6 *; Eph 1 ?°, 
28, 4%; 1 Tim 31%. The lesson which it 
taught was a lesson allied to that taught 
by the earlier appearances, but a distinct 
lesson. But as to whether there was any 
change of state to our Lord’s own con- 
sciousness, as to whether there was for 
Him any middle state between mortality 
and glory, we had better confess that we 
know nothing. A large element of agnos- 
ticism as to questions which have no 
practical bearing on human redemption 
seems to belong to our deepest wisdom. 


II 


The fact of the resurrection of our 
Lord suggests ideas about the destiny of 
‘matter,’ as at last to become the abso- 
lute vehicle of spirit and no longer any 
hindrance to its free activity, such as 
obviously lie outside our present ex- 
perience, but which the modern analysis 


of ‘matter’ should surely prevent us from’ | 


describing as impossible or absurd. (The 
New Testament, we should observe, never 


uses the term ‘ matter ’ except inthe sense — 


of ‘ wood,’ and never concerns itself with 


the metaphysical question of the relation — 
of mind to matter or'spirit to body. Nor — 
is there any careful consistency either in 


St. Paul’s or St. John’s use of the terms 
‘spirit’ and ‘flesh.’ Christ is called by St. 


Paul ‘ quickening spirit,’ while elsewhere — 


it is stated:or plainly implied that He 
has a.spiritual body .or body of glory. 


St. John represents our Lord as speaking 
of His ‘ flesh and blood’ as the spiritual _ 
food of the future, pointing forward to _ 


His own ascension, and in the same breath 
disparaging ‘flesh.’ And in 2 Jn? he 
appears to speak of Christ as still ‘coming’ 
in flesh. Nevertheless, we think they 
convey their meaning sufficiently plainly 
if we do not expect of them a meticulous 
use of words.) We do not think it is 
our business in this commentary to deal 
at large with the relation of the Christian 
faith to philosophy or science. But some 
observations should be made as to the 
bearings of the Christian postulates upon 
these enquiries. 

Acceptance of the bodily resurrection 
of Jesus is in the last resort an act of faith 
—of faith based (at least for reflective and 
speculative minds) upon philosophical as 
well as religious and evidential grounds. 
The philosophic mind demands ‘ co- 
herence,’ and hesitates to admit into its 
system of beliefs an event which is not 
only unparalleled, but also in the meta- 
physical sense unique, unless it can be 
shown to cohere closely and naturally 
with some general theory of the meaning 
and purpose of the. universe, which ap- 
proves itself to the speculative intellect 
as rational and credible. The Church 
has always claimed for the basic doctrine 
ofthe resurrection of Jesus that it pos- 
sesses not only religious but also meta- 
physical value, as throwing light not 
merely upon the destiny of man but also 
upon the destiny of the material universe, 


‘and its relation to spirit. 


Already in the Pauline theology the 
resurrection of the Lord is not only 
perceived to involve the resurrection of 
the members of His body (Rom 6 5; Col 
ghees Sete it is im tact called “ the 
resurrection of the dead’ [plural] in 
Rom 14), but is also treated as a cosmic 
event—an event which possesses eschato- 
logical as well as historical significance, 
for it isan earnest and anticipation of the 
future glorification of the whole universe. 
St. Paul teaches that at the general 
resurrection the world of nature, which 
at present is subject to ‘vanity’ (i.e. 
futility), will be delivered and glorified 
together with redeemed humanity. ‘ The 
creation itself shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of 


the glory of the children of God’ (Rom. 


818 ff.). Both here and elsewhere the 
Apostle asserts or implies a series of posi- 


tions which the Church defended as fun- 


damental in its conflict with Gnosticism, 
and which exercised a profound influence 
upon the entire development of Christian 
thought. They are briefly these: (1) That 
material nature, in spite of its present 
subjection to ‘ vanity,’ is originally and 
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fundamentally ‘ good,’ not evil; (2) that 
matter and spirit are not antagonistic 
but complementary; (3) that the human 
body, as well as the human spirit and soul, 
is the subject of Christ’s ‘ redemption ’ 
(Rom 8 #*), and in consequence shares the 
same eternal destiny; (4) that at the 
resurrection the entire physical universe 
will be perfected and glorified, and will _ 
become a suitable environment for re- 
deemed humanity. (5) It is important 
also to observe that neither St. Paul 
nor any other writer of the New Testa- 
ment leads us (like some of the Jewish 
apocalypses under Oriental influences) to 
believe that at the Last Day the present 
universe will be annihilated and its place 
taken by an entirely new one; they 
maintain the position of the old prophets 
that ‘the new heavens and new earth’ 
will be the old ones transfigured and 
transformed. All this coheres with the 
teaching about Christ’s resurrection— 
that He rose, not merely from Hades, but 
from the tomb (1 Cor 15 4: cf. Ac 13.5487), 
His ‘ natural’ body of terrestrial ‘ flesh 
and blood’ having been ‘ changed ’ into 
a ‘spiritual,’ ‘ celestial,’ and ‘ glorious’ 
body, yet still retaining its identity. 

Thus when Christianity went out into 
a Hellenistic world deeply possessed with 
a sense of ‘ matter’ and ‘ body’ as evil 
or as the cause of defilement to the soul, 
and of death as the liberation of the 
soul from its material prison-house for 
ever, it carried with it the grounds 
of a deep antagonism. The hostile 
position very soon confronted it in 
the organized movements of Docetism 
and of the multifarious Gnostic schools. 
The beginning of this antagonism we 
discern already in the New Testament. 
Christianity was keen to assimilate both 
the ideas and the terms of Hellenistic 
philosophy to express its own ideas: but 
at the same time it was forced care- 
fully to guard and vigorously to assert 
its own distinctive message—especially 
as to allcreation being good and destined 
for a glorious future, and in particular 
as to the resurrection of the body both 
in our Lord’s case and in that of mankind 
in general. We do not think it is our 
business to pursue the history of this an- — 
tagonism: we will content ourselves with © 
presenting only one specimen of the 
Christian contention—from Irenzus (A.D. 
180) in his controversy with the Gnostics 
who maintained the future annihilation — 


‘of the material universe as something 


radically evil: ‘ The substance (hypostasis) — 
and (?) material (ousia) of the universe 
will not vanish away, for He who created 
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it is true and steadfast. But the fashion 
(schema) of this world passeth away, that 
is in those respects in which sin has taken 
place. And when this ‘ fashion” has 
passed away, and man is remade and has 
reached his climax in incorruptibility, 
then there shall be the new heaven and the 
new earth, in which new things man shall 
abide ever new and conversant with 
God’ (Her., v, 36). 


Enough perhaps has been said to indi- 
cate that Christianity showed itself from 
the first resolutely opposed to any depre- 
ciation of matter or the body or nature 
as evil in itself, and resolutely insistent on 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body as distinguished from the Greek idea 
of the immortality of the bare soul, and 
found the grounds of its belief and action 
in the corporal resurrection of Christ. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF OUR LORD 


By CHARLES GORE 


THAT Jesus Christ was conceived in the 
womb of His mother Mary by the em- 
powering action of the life-giving Spirit 
of God without the intervention-of her 
already espoused husband—which means 
that His entry into our world, like His 
manner of leaving it, was accompanied 
by a miraculous act of God—has been an 
article of the Church’s creed both in East 
and West from subapostolic days (see be- 
low): but that this was so, as a fact of 
history, has been very widely denied or 
doubted in recent years, and the question 
demands frank examination. 


I 


The Virgin Birth was certainly not 
part of the original apostolic message. 
It was not among the grounds on which 
original belief in Jesus was claimed. Be- 
lief in Him as the Christ, as Lord, and 
as Son of God was claimed by the original 
Apostles on the ground of what they had 
themselves seen and heard during their 
- experience extending over ‘all the time 
that the Lord Jesus went in and went out 
among us, beginning from the baptism of 
John unto the day when he was received 
up from us’ (Ac 1 24-22), (It was claimed 
also on the ground of their subsequent 
experience of the Holy Spirit and on 
the ground of ancient prophecy, but 
of nothing else.) St. Mark’s Gospel con- 
sists mainly, as» we have very strong 
reason to believe, of St. Peter’s personal 
account of this experience (the con- 
clusion, however, being lost—see above, 
p. 122). The 4th Gospel, again, professes 
to be a personal witness (cf. 1 Jn 1+), and 
that the witness of ‘ the disciple whom 
Jesus loved ’ (Jn 21 2% *), and I think we 
- must agree with Eduard Meyer (Ursprung, 
i, 314) that the writer intends us to under- 
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stand him to be John the son of Zebedee. 
Thus the historical record of both these 
Gospels is kept within the limit of the 
apostolic experience as defined by Peter 
in the Acts. This limit excluded any 
account of our Lord’s birth or childhood. 
If our Lord was in fact born at Bethlehem 
in a marvellous manner, and if He Himself 
was conscious of it (as to which Lk 2 *° is 
not decisive), certainly He never called 
attention to it by speaking about Bethle- 
hem or visiting it (see above, p. 280). If 
therefore there was a divine providence 
presiding over the incidents of our Lord’s 
appearance in the world, certainly we 
must judge that it was God’s intention that 
His first disciples should come to believe 
in Him in virtue only of what they saw in 
Him or heard from Him, and that their 
converts’ faith should be based on the word 
of those whom He specially trained and 
inspired to be His witnesses. 

It has, however, been noticed that St. 
Mark’s Gospel contains none of the refer- 
ences to Joseph as the father of Jesus 
which occur in the other Gospels where 
the Virgin Birth is either related or 
referred to. Where Matthew reads ‘ the 


‘carpenter’s son,’ Mark has ‘ the carpenter’ 


(Mt 13 *°; Mk 6 8): but it does violence to 
the general evidence of the relation of 
the 1st Gospel to the 2nd to suggest that 
the 1st contains the original expression 
which the 2nd alters. The alteration is 
probably of the 2nd by the 1st from a mo- 


‘tive of reverence. As to St. John’s Gospel, 


important early Fathers read the text 
of Jn 118 as beginning ‘ who was’born’ 
instead of ‘ which were born’ (see above 
The text then literally translated 
tuns ‘ who was born not of bloods, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of a 
‘man (i.e. a male or husband), but of God.’ 
This would be an exact description of 
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the birth. of our Lord as recorded in St. 
Matthew and St. Luke—not of the mix- 
ture of human seeds, nor of natural human 
desire, nor by the act of a husband, but by 
the act of God. But it is not probable 
that the reading of these Fathers is to be 
preferred to that of the MSS. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that the phrase, 
as ‘read in our texts, is not at all amatural 
description of the regeneration of those 
who through Christ have become sons of 
God. What seems to be almost certain is 
that St. John describes it in terms which 
are only really applicable to that on which 
our regeneration depends, namely the 
birth of Him who. was ‘the Word . . 
made flesh.’ “St. John, we should con- 
clude—writing as he did some twenty 
years at least after St. Luke’s Gospel had 
published to the world the Virgin Birth 
of the Lord—shows that he recognized it. 
Also there is, as many good scholars per- 
ceive, a fairly plain instance of irony in 
the mention (Jn 7) of the Jewish 
objection, ‘Hath not the Scripture said 
that the Christ cometh of the seed of David 
and from Bethlehem ?’ If it may thus be 
taken for granted that the 4th Gospel 
bears witness to, though it does not 
narrate, the miraculous birth, and if that 
Gospel really conveys to us the witness 
of ‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ then 
we must remember that to this disciple 
the dying Lord committed His mother. 
He became her son. And the testimony 
of the 4th Gospel would, like that of 
St. Luke, naturally run back to Mary 
herself. 

St. Paul claims to be an Apostle because 
of something in his own experience— 
Jesus had appeared to him (1 Corg}). 


-He had derived his apostolate ‘ neither 


from men nor through man’ (Gal 1). 
But after his conversion he had received 
the already formulated witness of the 
Twelve as to certain parts of their ex- 
perience of Jesus, which he made it his 
business to hand on to the churches which 
he founded (1 Cor15*% and 14, 11%), 
Neither the revelation to himself, however, 
nor the apostolic witness had apparently 
any reference to the circumstances of our 
Lord’s birth. St. Paul says only that He 
was born of a woman, as a. Jew, of the 
seed of David, Thestructure of St. Paul’s 
theology certainly did not have the Virgin 
Birth as part of its foundation. We can- 
not dogmatize as to whether he knew it 
even at the end of his life. He certainly 
never alludes to it. The same is true of 


ua pasene OLher, New, Testament «writers rs. 
__ unless, indeed, as the present writer thinks 


not improbable, Rev 12 refers to the 


danger to which the Holy Child was 
exposed at His birth, implying knowledge 
of Mt 21% ff. Certainly the faith of the 
world in Jesus as the Christ and the Son 
of God was to rest on nothing else than 
the personal testimony of the ‘ chosen 
witnesses’ coupled with the witness of 
the Hebrew scriptures to ‘ him who was to 
come.’ This does not necessarily mean 
that the writers of the New Testament did 
not know anything about His birth. The 
argument from silence is very precarious. 
But certainly there is no sign of such 
knowledge anywhere except in St. 
Matthew, St. Luke, and (we must certainly 
add) St. John. 


II 


But when men had believed, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, they must have wanted 
to know about the birth of their Lord. 
And when St. Luke issued his Gospel he 
had the full story to tell them, and the 
last words of his preface, ‘the things 
wherein thou wast instructed,’ would not 
suggest that it would be substantially a 
new story to Theophilus. There is not 
any real evidence justifying the sup- 
position that this Gospel was ever issued 
without the first two chapters (1 5-2 5), or 
that the careful statement of the preface, 
‘having traced the course of all things 
accurately from the first,’ does not refer 
inclusively to these chapters. Now recent 
investigation has in many ways vindicated 
St. Luke’s claim to trustworthiness as a 
historian. This does not mean that he is 
infallible. For instance, it may be that 
we should accept Tertullian’s suggestion 
that Saturninus should have been sub- 
stituted for Quirinius in 22. But the 
possibility of the ‘ first enrolment’ pos- 
tulated by Luke as the cause of Joseph’s 
visit to Bethlehem. has. been vindi- 


cated, and the manner of the enrolment, _ 


as at the subject’s place of origin, has 
been curiously confirmed (see on Lk 2 8), 


Nor can we fail to see whence St. Luke | 


could have got his information concerning 


the birth. Thestory reads likea woman’s © 


story, as has been often remarked. St. 
Luke shows a special interest in the 
group of women, some of whom accom- 
panied the Lord in His ministry, and were 


witnesses of the Passion, and saw Him 


after His resurrection. He _ specially 
mentions them as associated with the 


apostolic band in the first days at Jeru- ‘ 


salem, and as having ‘ Mary the mother 


of Jesus’ in their company. It is some- _ 
= 


thing more than a conjecture that St. 


Luke got his information about the birth 
of Jesus from this company or one of them 
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—possibly from Mary herself. Whether 
he put the story into his own words, or 
received an Aramaic document which he 
translated and incorporated in his own 
work, need not bé decided. It should be 
noted that the striking contrast in style 
between St. Luke’s preface and the narra- 
tive which follows should not be made 
too much of in favour of the hypothesis 
of an Aramaic document. For the 
preface, like St. John’s preface, was very 
likely written last, and in general: we see 
two influences at work upon St. Luke 
affecting his style—the influence of 
ordinary. Greek literature and the in- 
fluence of the LXX. The opening narra- 
tive of his Gospel is markedly in the style 
of the LXX. 

Mary, according to St. Luke, kept her 
secret close (21% 51), but she could not 
have failed to secure its preservation 
before she died—partly because of its 
intrinsic importance, partly as a safe- 
guard against scandal. It is possible 
that Jn8*! is meant to imply that the 
slander current later among the Jews was 
already afloat; and it is almost certain 
that the insertion of the names of only 
four women—Tamar, Rahab, Ruth the 
Moabitess, and the wife of Uriah—in the 
genealogy in Matthew, drawn up prob- 
ably before anything was known of the 
Virgin Birth of Jesus, was meant to show 
that there might be blots even on the 
scutcheon of the Christ. What other 
motive can be suggested ? Certainly if 
Mary had a sacred secret preserved in her 
heart, she must have taken care that it 
should not perish at her death. 

Thus we can venture to say that if 
St. Luke was at all true to the claims 
of his preface, the record of his first two 
chapters must rest upon Mary’s word 
mediately orimmediately. Wemay make 
what we will of the three angelic ap- 
‘pearances occurring in these chapters 
without affecting the main issue. Again 
we may suppose that either St. Luke, or 
one whose document he incorporates, 
after the manner of ancient historians 
put the feelings or utterances of Zachariah 
and Mary and Simeon into the lovely 
poems which the narrative contains: but 
the heart of the record is in Mary’s ex- 
perience. It seems to some of us self- 
evidencing ‘in its divine simplicity, alto- 
gether surpassing what could be ascribed 
to the inventive powers of the primitive 
Christian community. At the least no 

_ critic has the right to put the narrative of 
_ Luke aside as if it were not an impressive 


piece of evidence. Two features of, it 
that 


need specially to be noted. First 
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_ We cannot, however, if we pay atten- 
‘tion to principles of; sound criticism, 
_attribute the same value to the unsup- 
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it contains no suggestion of anything more 
than that the child to be born was to 
be the promised Christ. ‘Son of the 
highest’ and ‘Son of God’ (Lk 1 3% 35) 
would not in the context suggest anything 
more to Jewish ears. And this is all the 
substance of the message to the shepherds 
(2) and the disclosure to Simeon (2 °5). 
The story then was certainly no product of 
the faith in the divine incarnation as St. 
Paul and St. John proclaimed it. The 
other feature to be noticed is that the ex- 
pectations associated with the birth (152-38 
and Zachariah’s and Simeon’s songs) are 
such as could hardly have taken such 
jubilant shape after the tragedy of the 
actual rejection of the Christ by Israel. 
The warnings of 2%4:°5 would then surely 
have taken a different tone. 

Finally there is not any ground for the 
suggestion that we have not St. Luke’s 
original text before us (see notes on 13435 
and 3 *3, and cf. Lowther Clarke in Theol.; 
August, 1926,'p. 87). 


III 


Now we turn to the Birth-narrative in 
the 1st Gospel (x and 2). As to the 
relative dates of the Ist and 3rd Gospels 
we can make no statement with any con- 
fidence. But it is quite evident that the 
two narratives of the birth must be pro- 
nounced wholly independent. They are 
not strictly contradictory. They admit 
fairly easily of being fitted into one 
another, But they are wholly inde- 
pendent. Matthew could hardly have 
written 2*3 if he had read Lk 2‘: or 
Lk 2.59 if he had read Mt 2. And the first 
point that strikes us is that if St. Luke’s 
story is from the point of view of the 
mother, Matthew’s is wholly from the 
point of view of Joseph, Jf it be true 
that Jesus was thus conceived under 
circumstances calculated to arouse 
Joseph’s suspicions, and 7f that‘ just man ’ 
had his suspicions allayed by the com- 
munication to him of an extraordinary. 
fact, everyone must admit that he would 


have wished to leave some testimony to — 


clear his wife’s character in the event of 
his death. And the story in Mt 1 and 2 
has all the appearance of being based-on 
suchatestimony. Itismarkedly Joseph’s | 
story—his suspicion, his intention, the 


intimation he received, his action to ~— 


protect the mother and child, the later 


guidance given to him, and his later . 


measures of precaution. 
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ported testimony of the 1st Gospel as 
we can to St. Luke’s.. The 1st Gospel 
may very probably be based upon 
St. Matthew’s ‘Hebrew’ collection of 
‘ oracles,’ but as it stands the Greek book 
cannot be St. Matthew’s work; and there 
are features in it which we justly suspect 
to be more or less legendary, although 
the great bulk of it is strictly historical. 
What may be said with some confidence is 
that here in these first chapters we have 
a document recording Joseph’s experi- 
ences which has been worked over by an 
author whose predominant interest was 
to find prophecies in the Hebrew scriptures 
of all that actually occurred to Jesus the 
Christ. The ‘prophecies’ referred to in 
Mt 2 18 and 28 are not in the least likely 
to have suggested the occurrence to which 
they are related. The same cannot be 
said of that quoted in 2°. The Jews 
already expected Christ to be born in 
Bethlehem (Jn 74°). Also the transla- 
tion of the Hebrew word almah (young 
woman) in Isaiah’s prophecy by the 
Greek word for ‘ virgin’ in the Greek 
Bible might have produced an expectation 
among Greek-speaking Jews that the 
Christ should be born of one who was 
still a virgin; but there is no evidence that 
it ever did so prior to the time when the 
news went abroad among the new be- 
lievers that Jesus had so been born. All 
things considered, the present. writer 
would not be disposed to attach a great 
deal of importance to the story in the rst 
Gospel if it stood alone. Its value lies 
in the fact that in spite of its complete 
independence of St. Luke’s narrative it 
agrees with it on the fundamental point 
of the virginal conception of Jesus, and 
that the story of His birth and infancy is 
told, so noticeably, from the side of Joseph. 
Incidentally it should be remarked that 
though it would be pedantic to refuse to 
use the current phrase ‘ the Virgin Birth,’ 
all that is recorded in the Gospels is a 
virginal conception. There is nothing to 
suggest that the actual birth was not 
pagel though later legend affirmed that 
also, 


IV 


A difficulty urged from very early days 
against the general historicity of the two 
narratives has been the occurrence of the 
two contradictory genealogies of Mt 1 and 
_Lk3. To-day, however, this difficulty is 
not serious. (1) There was not in St, 
_ Paul’s mind—who was a well-trained 

Jew—any doubt about the fact that Jesus 
was born of the seed of David (Rom r 3), 

Moreover, Heb 714 implies that it was 
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not disputed. (2) Zech 12%, occurring in 
a very late document (see n. 2m loc.), bears 
witness to the existence, centuries after 
the Return, of a group of male descendants 
of David recognized in Israel, whose 
posterity would doubtless have been 
solicitous to trace back and preserve their 
genealogies, no doubt with great liability 
to mistake; and the two genealogies— 
both genealogies of Joseph—adopted by 
the two evangelists may well have been 
based upon traditions or documents 
existing in different parts of the group 
reckoned as of the family of David. They 
would probably have been drawn up 
before any question had arisen about 
Jesus being really Joseph’s proper son. 
(3) It was necessary to show that Jesus 
was, according to Jewish reckoning, really 
the son of David, but the Jewish reckoning 
was largely putative or artificial. Thus, 
where a man died childless, his brother 
could take his widow, and, if he had a 
son, that son would be reckoned in law 
not to belong to the real father but to his 
deceased brother. So also, if the narra- 
tives of the nativity are true, a child 
born to Mary after her betrothal to 
Joseph, and by him acknowledged, would 
have been legally Joseph’s son. ‘ The 
genealogy,’ says Dr. Burkitt, ‘ presents 
the legal rather than the physical descent. 
Our Lord was the legal son of Joseph, and 
became so by the fact that Joseph took 
Mary as his wife before she had brought 
forth her firstborn son’ (Taylor, The 
Virgin Birth, quoting Burkitt. I make 
the statement on their authority). The 
point of the genealogies is, then, that 
Jesus was, though not physically, yet 


really by Jewish reckoning, ‘ the son of | 


Joseph.’ Thus frequently in all the three 
Gospels, which either explicitly narrate 
or imply (St. John) our Lord’s birth of a 
virgin, Joseph is still spoken of as His 
‘father.’ It is through Joseph, not 
through Mary, that Jesus is the son of 
David in their eyes. And they suffer the 
phrases to remain, while their precise 


narratives guard the sense in which they 


would have us understand them. 


V 


Again it has been objected that man- 
kind has been constantly prone to invent 
miraculous incidents in connexion with the 
births of their heroes. This is true, and 
there are a few incidents in the Old 


Testament connected with the births of _ 


heroes where we may see the tendency at — 


work. But there is nothing in Jewish 
traditions of national heroes like a birth 
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of a virgin, and nothing in Jewish ex- 
pectations of the Messiah to suggest that 
He should so be born. However we may 
account for the fact that almah (young 
woman) in Is 7 ™ had been translated by 
parthenos (virgin) in the Greek Bible, there 
is no reason to believe that it had excited 
any such expectation among Greek- 
speaking Jews. Of course, there were 
abundantstories, in the Eastern, Egyptian, 
or Greek heathen worlds, of women be- 
coming pregnant by gods or semi-divine 
beings: but Gen 6 8 is the only trace of 
such a myth among the Jews, and that 
associated the idea only with what was 
most impious. Dr. Lowther Clarke (see 
above, p. 317) has dealt exhaustively with 
these stories. No doubt even the myths 
of paganism may express a deep human 
instinct or aspiration, which may have 
something of divine purpose in it, and 
what the heathen had dreamed may find 
divine fulfilment. But in fact Harnack’s 
conclusion appears to be true: ‘ The con- 
jecture that the idea of a birth from a 
virgin is a heathen myth which was 
received by Christians contradicts the 
entire earliest developments of Christian 
tradition.’ 


VI 


To summarize the historical evidence 
for the Virginal Conception of our Lord— 
we can see that there was a good reason 
why (supposing it to have been a fact) 
it should not have been part of the 
original message of the Apostles or of the 
grounds on which faith in Jesus was 
claimed. We may add that still it ought 
not to be placed among the grounds of 
faith. Also it is easily intelligible why 
Mary and Joseph so long as they were 
alive should have kept their secret close, 
if they had a secret. But it is unlikely 
that they should not have taken steps 
to leave the true events on record, if such 
divine events there were. Further, we 
have found that there is good reason to 
believe that St. Luke’s narrative of the 
birth rests-on the testimony of Mary 
conveyed perhaps through the circle of 
“the women,’ while there is some rather 
striking internal evidence in St. Matthew’s 
quite independent account that it rests,on 
Joseph’s story. The narratives are the 
more credible because they are incon- 
sistent with the idea that it was the belief 
in Jesus as the Incarnate Son of God which 
produced this conviction of the Virgin 
Birth. There was clearly no such dogmatic 
interest at work. The interest which the 


_ narratives presuppose is only in the arrival | 


of the expected Christ, and that had never 
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been associated in Jewish belief with 
anything else than a natural birth in the 
family of David. 

Exactly whence and when and how 
the story of the Conception and Birth of 
Jesus became known we cannot tell. If 
the rst and 3rd Gospels gave the news 
first—which is improbable—yet the dates 
of these Gospels cannot be exactly fixed 
to general satisfaction. What we can say 
is that the Virgin Conception of our Lord, 
as stated in these Gospels, was at once 
welcomed for truth, and from the begin- 
ning of the 2nd century appears as a 
leading clause in the earliest credal state- 
ments of Eastand West. In St. Ignatius’s 
striking words (c. A.D. 110): ‘ The virginity 
of Mary and her childbearing, and in 
like manner the death of the Lord [I think 
he means the atoning value of His death— 
“on our behalf,” as he suggests elsewhere], 
are three mysteries of loud proclamation 
which were wrought in the silence of God.’ 
Ignatius already shows-the signs of the 
credal formulation of the chief moments 
of our Lord’s life, and they are His birth 
ofthe Virgin, His Passion, His resurrection. 
The Christian philosophers Aristides and 
Justin Martyr, whose lives cover the first 
half of the 2nd century, bear the same 
witness. So do the newly recovered Odes 
of Solomon. We cannot but concur in 
Dr. Rendel Harris’s conclusion: ‘ Every- 
thing we know of the dogmatics of the 
early part of the 2nd century agrees with 
the belief that at that period the virginity 
of Mary was a part of the formulated 
Christian belief’ (A pol. of Aristides, 25). 
And there are not discoverable any be- 
levers in the Incarnation—that is that 
Jesus was the eternal Word or Son of God 
made flesh—who were not also believers 
in the Virgin Birth. Those who rejected 
it were Cerinthus and some of those 
known as Ebionites, who believed that 
Jesus was originally a mere man upon 
whom the divine Spirit descended at 


_His baptism and made Him the Christ. 


The true idea of the Incarnation and the 
fact of the Virgin Birth appear in early 
Church history as indiscerptible. 


VII 
What are we to say as to this? We 


‘may well deny the right of the human 


reason to pronounce the judgement that 
an Incarnation of God in humanity could 
not have happened otherwise. We must 
remember that the structure of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation was first built by St. 
Paul, who shows no knowledge of the 
Virgin Birth. But plainly the idea that 
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Jesus is really the Son of God in our 
nature is deeply congruous with the 
asserted fact, and has in history made 
men ready to believe it. Again the idea, 
into which St. Paul throws his whole 
weight, of Jesus as the New Man, sinless 
in the midst of the universal sinfulness of 
humanity, and the only source of the 
new manhood of the sons of God, is an 
idea profoundly congruous with belief in 
the fact. What was needed was a fresh 
start for humanity. God gave it that 
fresh start in Jesus, the Redeemer. He 
was true man, but new man. As new man 
He appeared wholly free from the know- 
ledge and taint of sin. He was the new 
creation of God—in continuity with the 
old, for it was the common flesh of man 
that He wore, and the properly human 
spirit and consciousness. through which 
He acted; but also in respect of His per- 
fection and:sinlessness He was in marked 
discontinuity with it. Anyone who ac- 
cepts this impression of Jesus as at once 
truly man but certainly new man, will 
welcome the asserted fact that in the 
physical basis of His human life there 
was not only continuity with the common 
stock of manhood—in that He derived the 
substance of His flesh from Mary—but 
discontinuity also, in that there was a 
new creative act of the divine Spirit which 
alone gave the chosen mother the power 
to conceive and bear her Son. 

Of course, those who refuse to. believe 
in any physical miracle under any con- 
ditions will not be persuaded. But we 
may hope that such negative dogmatists 
are becoming old-fashioned. And the 
ground on which to meet such thorough- 
going objectors to miracle is the ground 
of the Gospel records of the life of Jesus, 
and especially of His resurrection. No 
one would claim for the virginity of 
the Lord’s conception anything like the 
strength of evidence which there is for 
the miracles of the life or for the resur- 
tection. But if on the evidences of the 
life, the death, and the resurrection, 
coupled with all the subsequent experi- 


ence, reaching down the ages, of spiritual 
strength and new life manifest in those 
who have believed—if on such evidences a 
man gives himself up to believe in Christ, 
or even is disposed so to do, the idea of the 
Virginal Conception—the new-creative act 
of God—will surely appear to him deeply 
congruous with what he has already be- 
lieved or is disposed to believe; and 
granted this disposition, the evidence of 
the fact supplied by the Gospel narratives 
will appear firm and sufficient. 

Finally it should be noticed that though 
there appear to be those in England who 
affirm their whole-hearted belief in the 
faith of the Catholic Church concerning 
the Person of Jesus, but deny or doubt the 
miracle of the birth, it must be said that 
it is not so on the Continent—nor prob- 
ably in England generally. I cannot find 
anything which can justify the belief 
that the Catholic faith in Jesus, as St. Paul 
and St. John first taught it, could be 
maintained apart from the belief in His 
corpor‘l resurrection, or that the belief 
in His corporal resurrection is. in the 
least likely to be maintained where the 
belief in His Virgin Birth is denied. 
Within living memory in England, as well 
as on the Continent, it has appeared that 
disbelief in the virginity of our Lord’s 
conception is found to carry with it in the 
long run disbelief in the corporal resur- 
rection also. Individuals may stand, no 
doubt, in mental positions on which man 
in general could find no permanent 
resting-place. It is not for their fellows 
to judge them. But it is for the Church 
to maintain the witness of the fact as at 
once the explanation and the safeguard 
of the idea. 

{For fuller treatment of this subject see 
Box’s Virgin Birth of Jesus, and Lowther ~ 
Clarke’s article referred to above; also 
Ramsay’s Was Jesus Born at Bethlehem ? 
For the kind of reasoning against which 
the above article is directed reference 
may be made to Lobstein’s Virgin Birth 
of Christ, and for a verdict of ‘ not proven’ 
Vincent Taylor’s Virgin Birth.] . } 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
. By E. J. BicKNELL 


_. Authorship.—The Gospel of St. Luke 
and the Acts of the Apostles, at least in 
their present form, come from the pen of 
_one and the same author. This is proved 
by identity both of style and language, 

_ by the dedication to Theophilus and the 


St. Paul, according to'the most probable — 
a ic see) habeas 


clear reference back in the Acts to the 


| previous treatise, and by the general 


character and outlook of both'books. 
_ The tradition of the Church unani- - 
mously assigns them to Luke, whom | 
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rendering, calls ‘my dear doctor’ 
(Col 4**). This is definitely stated by 
the Muratorian Canon, a list of books 
accepted by the Church of Rome before 
the close of the 2nd century; by Ireneus 
(180), who was in touch with Gaul, Asia 
Minor, and Rome; by Clement of Alex- 
andria (180); by Tertullian (180), repre- 
senting the Church of North Africa; and 
by many later writers. Justin Martyr 
(150) quotes from the Gospel, and classes 
it among the “ Memoirs drawn up by the 
Apostles of Christ and those who followed 
them.’ The heretic Marcion (140) used:a 
mutilated version of the Gospel, but re- 
jected Acts as out of harmony with his 
peculiar views. The preface shows that 
the Gospel was not intended to be anony- 
mous. As in the case of secular historians, 
the author’s name would be given on a 
title attached to the roll. Tradition has 
preserved it. 

Any examination of the internal 
evidence for the authorship must start 
from the ‘we-passages’ in the Acts. 
Certain sections are written in the first 
person plural (16 !°!7, 20 5-21 18, 27 1-28 16, 
The Bezan Text [p.327] includes also 1128), 
They have every appearance of being 
extracts from a travel-diary, and most 
critics agree that the vividness and 
accuracy of their narrative go to prove 
that they come from an eye-witness. 
If we work out from the Epistles who of 
St. Paul’s known companions were with 
him during the periods covered by the 
we-passages, and were absent in between, 
they suit only Luke and Titus. The latter 
may be set aside without hesitation, 
though it is an unsolved problem why he 
is never mentioned in the Acts, unless, 
indeed, 2Cor81* refers to Luke, and 
“ the brother ’ means the brother of Titus, 
which would explain Luke’s unwillingness 
to put him forward. On the other hand, 
the mention of Aristarchus three times in 
Acts fits in with the naming of him side 
by side with Luke twice in the Epistles. 
Thus independent evidence strongly sup- 
ports tradition. _ 

But the question still remains whether 
the author of the travel-diary is the author 
of the rest of the Acts and of the Gospel. 
A close examination of the language shows 
that either the diary and the rest of the 
book come from the same pen, or else that 

_ the final editor has worked over the diary 
so thoroughly that its original style has 
been quite obliterated (see Hawkins, 
Hore Synoptice, 182 ff., and Harnack, 
Luke the Physician, ii). Of these two 
alternatives the former is far the more 
‘probable. There is no reason to doubt 
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that the author, who is no clumsy or 
careless compiler, but a literary artist, 
is doing what several secular historians 
of antiquity have done (e.g. Velleius 
Paterculus, Dio Cassius, Arrian, and 
Herodian), and deliberately allowing the 
first person to stand, so as to convey the 
information that in these passages he is 
giving first-hand evidence, of scenes at 
which he himself was present. If he is 
making a false claim, why limit it to these 
passages ? 

An argument has often been drawn in 
favour of the authorship of Luke from the 
use of medical terms in both books. This 
argument has now been shown to be pre- 
carious. Many of the terms turn out on 
examination not to be medical at all. 
Further, an equal proportion of such 
terms are to be found in writers who cer- 
tainly were not doctors, such as Josephus 
and Lucian (see Cadbury, Style and 
Literary Method of Luke, Harvard Theo- 
logical Studies). At the same time the 
language is fully consistent with medical 
authorship, and Ac 28 ®1° suggests that 
the writer had a share in the honour 
because he had had a share in the treat- 
ment. (RV ‘healed’ would be more 
accurately rendered treated.) 

Another point is of importance. The 
discoveries of archeology made during 
recent years have in a most surprising 
manner vindicated the accuracy both of 
Acts and of the Gospel. On all sorts of little 
points connected with the names both of 
persons and places the.author has used 
a most careful discrimination. He gets 
the titles of the magistrates in the various 
cities right. He is most precise in men- 
tioning the boundaries of the various 
provinces and districts. Nowhere can he 
be convicted of a mistake. On many 
points on which he used to be supposed to 
be in error he has now been proved to be 
correct. It may be said that archeology 


has for ever disproved the possibility of | 


dating Acts in the middle of the 2nd 
century, as was done confidently by a 
former school of critics. Acts reflects the 
conditions which prevailed during the 
first century and then passed away. This 
trustworthiness in matters of detail sup- 
ports the view that the writer was largely 
an eye-witness, and leads us to rely on him 
where his statements cannot be tested. 
(For the evidence of archeology see the 
writings of Sir William Ramsay, especially. 


St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, - 


The New Testament in the Light of Recent 
Research, and Luke the Physician.) . 
_ The objection is sometimes made 


that Acts is in hopeless contradiction to 
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the Epistles of St. Paul, especially in its 
account of the Council of Jerusalem. This 
will be considered in detail later. Mean- 
while we will only state summarily that 
an interpretation of the facts can be given 
which involves no serious discrepancy 
between the two accounts. There are, 
no doubt, real differences in detail, due 
to the different angle from which the sub- 
ject is approached and to the difference of 
purpose which animates the two writers. 
It may be true that Luke smooths over 
the conflict of opinion over the admission 
of the Gentiles, which was really more 
serious than we should gather from his 
narrative taken alone. On the other hand, 
we may well exaggerate the relative im- 
portance and size of the struggle, merely 
because a large proportion of early 
Christian literature which has survived is 
connected withit. Galatians is a pamphlet 
issued in the heat of conflict, and under 
such conditions not even an apostle gives 
an unbiassed picture of the situation. 
Moreover, the first Christians did not 
share our interest in unearthing the details 
of past scandals. They rightly considered 
that past divisions might well be allowed 
to be left in peace. When we allow for 
the fact that Luke was primarily an 
evangelist, interested in the spread of the 
Gospel rather than in passing phases of 
controversy and seeking to give an account 
of Christianity which would commend 
it to Theophilus, we find nothing in his 
record inconsistent with its composition 
by a companion of Paul. Alleged dis- 
crepancies on other points will be dealt 
with in the notes. It is strange at first 
sight that he makes no use of Paul’s 
Epistles. But we should remember that 
Paul may not have kept copies: at this 
period they were regarded as no more than 
occasional documents. Such a neglect 
of their evidence is far more intelligible 
at an early date than a late, and in one 
who was a companion of Paul than in one 
who was not. The latter would be on the 
look-out for such sources of information; 
the former would trust to memories of 
personal intercourse. 

Nor must we pass over the very con- 
siderable amount of correspondence be- 
tween the Epistles and Acts, the more 
impressive because it is indirect and in- 
cidental. In Aci1g® compared with 
Rom 113 and 15 %-25 we find a striking 
coincidence. So, too, the names of the 
minor characters agree, with sufficient 
variation to prove t'1at their mention is 
‘independent. We shall see also various 
points on which Gal and 1 and 2 Thess 


confirm Acts, The most remarkable is 
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the cross-correspondence between Acts 
and the Epistles on the subject of the 
collection for the saints. The references 
are plainly independent, but supplement 
one another in a way that is quite remark- 
able (see Emmet in The Beginnings of 
Christianity, vol. ii; Paley’s Hore Pauline 
is still of value). The author plainly 
knew Paul personally. No one has ever 
succeeded in drawing a convincing picture 
of him from his letters alone. Acts sup- 
plies the needed factor, a portrayal by an 
eye-witness supplementing yet harmoniz- 
ing with the data of the Epistles. 

Purpose and Plan.—In considering the 
subject of the book we must insist that 
in the author’s plan the Gospel and Acts 
form one continuous whole. Some argue 
from the abrupt termination of Acts and 
the use of ‘first’ instead of ‘ former’ 
in Ac1!?, that he contemplated a third 
volume. This is possible, but the positive 
arguments in its favour are weak. The 
manner of ending can be sufficiently ex- 
plained on other lines, and Luke elsewhere 
uses ‘first’ as applied to two things, 
while he never uses ‘former.’ Confining 
ourselves, then, to the two volumes that 
we possess, we must regard them as a 
single composition, and the preface to 
the Gospel as covering both parts. The 
title added later, ‘Acts of Apostles,’ 
only roughly and superficially describes 
the real character of the second part. 
We miss the point unless we realize that 
the true protagonist throughout Acts is 
still Jesus Christ. The Gospel describes 
what He ‘ began to do and teach ’ in His 
earthly ministry; the Acts describes what 
He continued to do and to teach through 
His Church inspired by the Spirit whom 
He sent (1!-?). It is true that in the first 
half of the book the visible hero on-the 
earthly stage is the Church, or perhaps its 
leader, Peter, and in the second half Paul, 
but behind them in all their activity stands 
the unseen figure of the living Christ 
directing and empowering them through 
the Spirit. The problem that faced Luke 
was to give a coherent picture of the spread 
of the Church from Jerusalem to Rome, 
so as to present it as the extension of the 
tule of Christ on earth, until it is firmly 
lanted in the very centre of the Roman 
mpire (cf. 18). Out of an immense 
amount of available material he has 


selected and arranged what he needed for _ 


this purpose. His aim is not simply to 


record but to interpret facts. He shows © 


that behind the march of earthly events 
there can be seen the guidance of the © 


ascended Christ. 


/ 


:. His point of view is 
| frankly supernatural. Not only does his 
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es 
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narrative include frequent miracles, but 
the daily life both of the community and 
of individuals is full of the working of the 
Spirit. The Christian, as in the Pauline 
Epistles, is first and foremost one who is 
possessed and controlled by the Spirit of 
Jesus. The Church is in literal truth His 
body, though the metaphor is not actually 
employed in Acts. Everywhere his idea 
of the Church is that of a visible organized 
society, owing its existence, as did Israel 
of old, directly to the creative act of God. 
Men are called into the Church. They 
do not form it, as a human society is 
formed, by coming together. So too 
the Apostles owe their authority to divine 
_ appointment. Even critics who dis- 
believe in the historical accuracy of the 
book admit that their position appears 
as unique and unchallenged. The almost 
illimitable authority which St. Paul claims 
for himself as an Apostle in dealing with 
the affairs of the Church of Corinth is 
anticipated from the first. Again the 
regular use of sacramental means of grace 
is indisputable, Baptism and the laying 
on of hands are not primarily valued as 
aids to subjective devotion, but as means 
through which God acts. The ministry 
is from above, not from below (see on 
these points the notes on 2 #47 and 11 9%). 
St. Luke’s belief in the Church as a super- 
natural society cannot be seriously dis- 
puted. It is unfair to Luke to judge 
him by the standards of a scientifically 
impartial historian of to-day. He is 
concerned not merely with historical 
but with religious truth. This does not 
mean that we are not to use modern 
critical methods in the endeavour to dis- 
cover how far he has given us a historically 
true picture of the origin of Christianity, 
or to do our best to get back to the sources 
that he used, since historical truth can 
only be vindicated by historical methods: 
' but it gives the right point of view from 
which to approach the work. There are 
good reasons for holding that on the whole 
he was a careful and painstaking historian, 
and has given us a substantially accurate 
picture of events. For Christians, how- 
ever, the far more important question is 
whether his interpretation of the meaning 
of the Christian Church is the right one. 
In giving an answer to this our verdict 
will be determined by other than purely 
historical considerations. 
_ If this, then, was the primary aim of 
Luke, to glorify Jesus, for whom did he 
write in the first instance, and what 
secondary purposes shaped his narra- 
tives? The dedication to Theophilus—_ 
whether that was his real name or a 
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symbol of his friendliness to religion, or, 
possibly, if he was a Christian, a name 
assumed at baptism—shows that the 
books were addressed to the educated 
pagan world. The address ‘ most ex- 
cellent’ designates him as a Roman 
official of high rank. The Gospel is plainly 
intended for Gentile readers. The Acts, 
too, is written from the standpoint of 
cultivated society. It presents Chris- 
tianity as a religion attractive to the 
civilized world, All through stress is laid 
upon the compatibility of membership 
in the Church with loyalty to the empire. 
The Gospel and Acts make plain that the 
death of Christ was due to Jewish jealousy. 
The accusation of being a revolutionary 
and of heading a rebellion against Cesar 
is publicly declared to be groundless both 
by Pilate and Herod. Pilate wished to 
acquit him. Soin the Acts, when a similar 
charge is brought against the first mis- 
sionaries, it is shown to be false, the in- 
vention of Jewish malice. The first time 
that the question of the legality of Chris- 
tianity is brought up before an imperial 
as opposed to a local magistrate, namely 
at Corinth, the verdict is in favour of 
Christianity (18 1217), So, too, the 
Asiarchs are shown to be friendly to 
Paul (19 *4). When Paul is accused of 
being a mover of insurrection and a dis- 
turber of the peace, both Agrippa and 
Festus agree that he is innocent (26 31-8), 
In the same way Paul appears as the cham- 
pion of Greek civilization in conflict 
with Oriental magic and superstition 
(13 ° ff., 19 18). Throughout Roman sol- 
diers and officials are represented in a 
favourable light (e.g. 101, 27%). From 
another aspect Luke presents Christianity 
as a religion that makes an appeal to 
universal human nature, and that on its 
best side. This appears not only in the 


“parables peculiar to his Gospel, which give 


it largely its special character, but also 
throughout his writings. Cheerfulness, 
kindness and goodness are the character- 
istics of the Christian life. We see much 
of the ‘ joy and peace in believing.’ Just 
those qualities which the ordinary man 
appreciates are to be found displayed in 
the common life of the Christian fellow- 
ship. Some of these characteristics are 
often said to be Pauline, and indeed they 
are prominent in the Epistles, but that 
is only because they were typical of primi- 
tive Christianity. 

Further, this presentation of Chris- 
tianity is in part a defence against the — 
denunciation of the Jews. Acts has been 
called the earliest apology for the Church. 
The enemy throughout is not Jewish 


_ we may see an implicit argument that the 


_ for the benefit of Gentile readers. What 
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Christianity, but Judaism. As against 
the Jews it is maintained that Christianity 
is the true Judaism. Thus it is no new 
religion. It has its roots far back in the 
distant past. It enjoys all the prestige 
and mystery of an ancient faith. On the 
other hand, though it has sprung out 
of Judaism and inherited its spiritual 
treasures, it is clearly distinct from it. 
It has no share in its nationalism and 
exclusiveness. The Jewish nation has 
rejected the true Messiah, sent by God 
in fulfilment of ancient prophecy, and thus 
forfeited its claim to be the people of 
God. Its divinely granted privileges 
and hopes have now passed to the new 
Israel, the faithful remnant who have 
accepted Jesus as Messiah. Membership 
in the new Israel, the Christian Church, 
is open to all who will repent and believe. 
The old particularism is for ever abolished. 
Christianity is as wide in its outlook as 
the Roman Empire. If we hold that Acts 
was published after the fall of Jerusalem, 


destruction of the city was no disproof 
of the claims of Christianity, but rather 
the reverse. It was God’s judgement 
on those who had fallen away from His 
purpose. In short, Luke presents the 
Christian faith as the religion for all men, 
involving no disloyalty to the Roman 
Empire or to civilization. 

Date.—For the date of Acts three 
periods are possible. (1) Some authori- 
ties date it about a.p. 64. In support of 
this view it is argued that the simplest 
and most natural explanation of the end- 
ing of Acts, without any account of the 
result of Paul’s trial before the em- 
peror, is that it had not yet taken place, 
but he was still in prison. Again, this 
early date would explain the failure to 
use the Epistles. Acts also contains much 
primitive language and thought, though 
this may be due to his sources rather than 
to Luke himself. Still, its presence un- 
corrected suggests an early rather than a 
late date. We find also various casual 
reminiscences of names—improbable after 
many years (eg it7 8) ro M8 iae8e) 2804). 
Against this view it is argued that in 
Lk 21 *°, as compared with Mk 134, the 
fall of Jerusalem.is implied. But the 
change of language may admit of another 
explanation, namely that Luke has 
translated a most obscure Jewish phrase 


he adds is at most only an inevitable 
detail, and some of his phrases are clearly 
borrowed from Old: Testament prophe- 
cies. The entire absence of any other 
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might be used to support the early date. 
A more serious objection is that this theory 
demands the placing of the composition 
of Mark almost impossibly early. While 
in itself it would leave ample time for 
the drawing up of the ‘ many narratives’ 
referred to in Lk 1}, it is difficult to date 
Mark-much before a.p. 65. Some good 
scholars, however, assign to Mark a 
considerably earlier date. Others, again, 
hold that Luke had read Josephus’ 
Antiquities, which was first published in 
A.D. 93. This, as we shall see, is highly 
disputable. 

(2) A second possible date is about 
A.D. 75. This fits in with all the evi- 
dence. In this case we can explain the 
point at which Luke leaves off by the pur- 
pose of the book. He has traced the march 
of Christianity from Jerusalem to Rome, 
and there leaves Paul preaching it publicly 
without hindrance. What could form a 
better climax for, his apology? The 
structure of 28 9°31, as compared with 
other passages, suggests that it records 
the duration and character of Paul’s 
ministry in Rome, and implies that after 
two years a new ministry began else- 
where. But the aim of the book was not 
a biography of Paul, but a history of the 
spread of the Church and of the passing 
of salvation from the Jews to the Gen- 
tiles. In the closing scene this develop- 
ment of God’s purpose is reaffirmed. 
Hence he is content to leave Paul, as he 
had earlier left Peter, when he had played 
his part as an instrument in the carrying 
forward of the divine plan to its goal in 
Rome. No individual, however impor- 
tant, was of any account beside God’s 
world-purpose. So from his silence about 
the fate of Paul no inference can be 
drawn. Doubtless he and his readers — 


_knew well what it was. 


(3) Those who hold that Luke had 
read Josephus, or even heard him lectur- 
ing at Rome prior to the publication of 
his book, must date Acts about a.p. 9o 
or 95. This is not necessarily inconsistent 
with Lucan authorship, but presents 
certain difficulties. The later the date, 
the harder it is to explain the failure to | 
use the Epistles and the retention of so 
much primitive thought and expression 
uncorrected. Further, could the tone of 
friendliness to the empire have sur-_ 
vived the persecution of Domitian ? 
Nero’s outburst might be assigned to 
caprice, and was short-lived. This was 


| deliberate and prolonged. The book pre- 


supposes the possibility of friendliness 
between the Church and Roman officials. 
It would Ses Se eyedcrie to cae 
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such a late date. Between the two earlier 
dates we leave the choice open, though 
we incline to a date about a.p. 7 5. 

Analysis.—There is general agreement 
that in one sense the book falls into two 
halves somewhere about 15 °°, though 
the exact line of division is disputed. In 
the second half Paul holds the stage. 

But perhaps a better division is sug- 
gested by the method of composition. 
As Professor C. H. Turner shows (H.D.B., 
i, 421), ‘ The picture is cut up, as it were, 
into six panels, each labelled with a 
general summary of progress.’ 


A. 1 I-67: 
The Church in Jerusalem and the 
preaching of Peter (Summary, 67”). 
B. 68-9 31: 
Spread of the Church in Palestine: 
the preaching of Stephen and hos- 
tility of the Jews (Summary, 9 *). 
C. 9 32-12 24: 
Spread of the Church to Antioch; 
conversion of Cornelius and further 
persecution by the Jews (Summary, 
Tay, 
BE Sg Sy 9 ode ‘ 
Spread of the Church to Galatia; 
St. Paul’s first missionary tour lead- 
ing up to the Council of Jerusalem 
and its decree (Summary, 16 5). 
E. 16 ®-19 20; 
Spread of the Church to Macedonia, 
Greece, and Asia (Summary, 19 ”°). 
F. 19 7° to end: 
Arrival of the Church at Rome and 
St. Paul’s journey as a prisoner 
. (Summary, 28 *1). 


Sources.—In Lk 1} the author claims 
to have used the best sources available. 
In the case of Luke one of the chief sources 
is known. It survives intact, namely 
Mark. We can observe how Luke uses 
it. And the observation should make us 
very cautious in any attempt to recon- 
struct the sources that underlie Acts. 
For it is certain that it would have been 
impossible to have reconstructed anything 
like Mark by even the most careful 
scrutiny of Luke. It is true that he has 
omitted very little. He often rewrites 
the narrative of Mark, and makes it more 
artistic, but does not change its general 
sense. In dealing with the words of Jesus, 
he keeps even closer to: Mark, though at 
times he interprets them. The proba- 
bility is that he would treat his sources 
in Acts along the same lines, though 
perhaps he would not feel quite the same 
reverence for the words of the Apostles 
as for those of the Lord. If we did not 
Possess Marl, even the limits of that 
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source could never have been discovered 
by any scrutiny of Luke. ‘He is too good 
an artist to leave exposed the joins of his 
sources. He tells us what he wishes us 
to know and no more. A stupid or clumsy 
writer would have given away far more. 
We are justified therefore in holding that 
any attempt to get back to the sources 
behind Acts can give us no more than 
more or less probable conjectures (see 
Burkitt in The Beginnings of Christianity, 
ii, 106 ff). 

Starting from the first appearance of 
the we-sections in 16 !°, we conclude that 
the bulk of the remaining material rests 
upon the evidence of Luke himself. It 
is pedantic to limit his eye-witness to 
those passages only that are actually in 
the first person. Other passages naturally 
cohere with them; and if the first person 
does not appear, that is simply because the 
subject-matter does not afford the oppor: 
tunity for its appearance. How could 
Luke insert it into a speech by Felix or 
Paul, or into the description of what other 
people were doing ? The information-for 
the period during which he seems to have 
been separated from Paul could easily 
have been obtained by word of mouth 
from Paul or the various companions 
whom he mentions by name. In certain 
sections (e.g. 191° ff.) it has been con- 


| jectured with more or less probability 


that he is repeating pieces of local gossip, 
less trustworthy than the rest of the narra- 
tive. - Still, all this part has a definite 
unity. The chronology is fairly well 
marked. The course of events is traced 
with something like completeness. It 
bears the marks of a vivid first-hand 
record by a contemporary. Xn Heke 

When we deal with the earlier chapters 
the case is very different. In the story of 
the Church at Jerusalem we get little 
more than a series of detached pictures 
of primitive Church life. The chronology 
is of the vaguest. The sequence of events 
is often by no means plain. Not till we 


| get to Paul’s first missionary tour do we 


seem to find anything like a consecutive 
story. Z a4 


This is in no way surprising. If Luke 


did not visit Jerusalem till about a.p. 56, 


much had happened in between, and. it 


would not be easy to construct a full and 
accurate account of a stage of Church life 


that had long been left behind. Yet during | | 


his visit to Jerusalem, and even more 


during his long stay at Czsarea, he would 


have had the opportunity of conversing 
with many of the leading actors in the 


early Church. Philip is the most are St 
He 


source for much of the information. ° 
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also met Peter and James; and Paul 
would give him full information about the 
trial and death of Stephen. Both then 
and later on he was in close touch with 
John Mark, whose mother’s house was the 
centre of the life of the earliest Christian 
community. The account of Peter’s 
escape, which includes the name of the 
maidservant there, is singularly vivid, 
and reads like a personal reminiscence. 
We must.also remember the presence of 
other early disciples, like Mnason, men- 
tioned incidentally in 211*. Further, the 
absence of Pauline theology in the early 
speeches is a weighty argument for their 
accuracy. Inshort, Luke had every chance 
of picking up first-hand information about 
the events of that time, though such may 
well have been affected by the lapse of 
years and the passing away of the old 
conditions. 

If we go on to ask whether he used 
not only oral but written sources, as the 
preface to Luke suggests, only tentative 
answers can be given. Many attempts 
have been made to trace out such written 
sources, but none have won general accept- 
ance. One of the best known is made by 
Harnack, who tries to break up the narra- 
tive by considering what persons and 
places are most prominent in its par- 
ticular sections. Plainly the story of 
events at Jerusalem must in some sense 
have originally come from Jerusalem, 
and the story of events at Cesarea from 
Czsarea, and so on, but this does not go 
far to prove an original Jerusalem written 
source, or an independent Cesarea source. 
Such methods only lead to definite results 
if they can demonstrate that change of 
place or person is accompanied by differ- 
ences of style or phraseology or outlook. 
Attempts have been made to show 
this, but the differences discovered are so 
minute and subjective that they fail to 
carry conviction. The case differs from 
that of the Old Testament, where plain 
contradictions in the narrative, which 
point to the use of sources, are reinforced 
by no less plain differences of style, 
language, and outlook, so that results 
have been reached which win general 
acceptance, at least in their main prin- 
ciples. A result of this attempt to break 
up Acts into sources would be that it 
might lead us to regard certain chapters 
as giving us two parallel accounts of one 
and the same event, though Luke failed 
to recognize them as such. It is conceiv- 
able that, e.g., the imprisonment of Peter 
and John in 4 is really the same as that of 
the Apostles in 5, the two records having 
come from two independent ‘Sources and 


having been placed side by side. Though 
we must allow for the possibility of such 
doublets in the account of the early com- 
munity at Jerusalem, that need not seri- 
ously affect our understanding of its life. 
It would be more serious if we were to 
accept the suggestion that the two visits 
paid by Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, 
one at the time of the famine (11 *°) and 
the other at the time of the Council (15 °), 
were really duplicate traditions of one 
and the same visit. That would show a 
grave misunderstanding by Luke of the 
course of events, and we should be left 
with only the most shadowy chronology. 
There are indeed serious difficulties in 
harmonizing Acts with Paul’s own account 
in Galatians, but they refer to details. It 
is almost incredible that a constant com- 
panion of Paul should have fallen into 
such a far-reaching error. Therefore, 
unless all other explanations fail, we may 
confidently reject such a conjecture. It 
is only mentioned here to show that it 
has been considered. So, too, in the 
commentary we shall assume that even 
in the earlier chapters the order of events 
is correct. In any struggle with the 
authorities incidents repeat themselves 
in very much the same way: and in the 
life of any community there is much that 
is monotonous. ' 
Another important theory, put for- 
ward by Professor Torrey (in Harvard 
Theological Studies), is that the whole of 
the first part of Acts, down to 15%, — 
is a verbatim translation by Luke of a 
single Aramaic document. In its original 
form it has not won much approval, but 
there is widespread agreement that he 
has drawn attention to facts that have 
been unduly neglected. There are a few 
passages which, as they stand in the 
Greek, are almost impossible to translate: 
But if they are put back into Aramaic, 
they become intelligible, and the mistake 
in translation can be explained. There are 
also other expressions which suggest 
Aramaic idioms and constructions. Some > 
of these will be noted in the commentary. 
Whether they are to be found all over 
these chapters or only in certain sections, © 
is open to question. Only if they can be 
proved to occur everywhere must we 
necessarily suppose a single and continu- 
ous document. Otherwise all that we 
are justified in assumirig is the use in — 
particular sections of Aramaic sources. — 
Whether these were put into Greek by 
Luke himself, or whether he received them — 


already translated is again a question that » 
cannot be answered. But if it can be 


shown that Aramaic sources underlie his 
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narratives, it means that they ultimately 
go back to early sources composed in 
Palestine and probably in Jerusalem 
itself. 

To sum up, there is every reason to 
hold that Luke had access to good authori- 
ties and traditions. We may expect 
correct and accurate information. That 
does not mean that we should judge his 
aims and methods by those of the scientific 
historians of our own day. We only claim 
that his history is as trustworthy as could 
be expected from a Greek doctor of the 
ist century, who took pains to collect the 
best information available and interpreted 
it in the light of his own experience of 
life in the Christian Church, We must 
allow for the lapse of time between 
the writing and the actual occurrence of 
the events: we must also allow for the 
absence of many facilities of gathering 
and testing information which we enjoy 
to-day. But we believe that a detailed 
study of his narrative will show that it is 
the record of an honest and painstaking 
writer. 

Lastly, we must face the objection 
which has been urged that the pres- 
ence of miracles in his narrative impairs 
his authority as an historian, We must 
begin by pointing out that other con- 
temporary historians record miracles, 
but that this is not usually held to 
destroy their value. The question, how- 


’ ever, goes deeper and raises problems of 


philosophy and theology. We believe 
‘that the God who is revealed in the Bible 
is a living God who may reasonably be 
expected to act on special occasions in 
unusual ways. Whether He has actually 
done so or not, is a matter of historical 
evidence. When we turn to the New 
Testament we find that the miraculous 
cannot be eliminated from its record. 
The Gospels have the miraculous woven 


. into the very fibre of their being. The 


fact of the Incarnation itself involves 
a direct act of God of a unique and un- 
precedented kind. Granted that it is un- 
reasonable to exclude miracle from the 
Gospels, unless, indeed, we are prepared 
to abandon entirely their historical 
accuracy, we should expect to find the 


continuance of miraculous powers in the | 


opening days of the Church, St. Paul 


bears witness to the presence of such 


‘ 


ordinary events to accompany religion 
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powers in his own experience. There is, 
therefore, no solid ground for rejecting 
the evidence of Acts a priori, At the same 


time the evidence for all miracles is not | 


equally good. In days when all men, 
fos and heathen alike, expected extra-_ 
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as evidence of supernatural power, it is 
possible that some normal happenings 
may have been mistaken for miracles. 
Or, again, we to-day may be able to ex- 
plain certain wonderful happenings that 
appeared miraculous to men of the ist 
century, Every case must be considered 
on its own merits, All that we insist is 
that it is unreasonable to distrust Luke 
because he records miracles, Again, it has 
been observed that there are fewer 
miracles in the latter half of Acts, where 
he is in closer relation to the events re- 
corded. This need not imply that the 
earlier chapters are less historical, The 
greater proportion of miracles may well 
be due to the peculiar conditions of the 
first days of the Church and to the wider 
field covered in the narratives. 

The Text.—The Uncial MS., D (Codex 
Beze), which contains the greater part 
of Acts, certain early Latin copies, the 
Syriac versions, and three Greek Cursive 
MSS., present a form of text marked by 
considerable variations, usually additions, 
and known as the Bezan Text. It also 
obtains some support from quotations 
in early writers. The theory has been 
put forward that it represents an earlier 
edition of the book issued by Luke him- 
self, while the ordinary text represents 
a revised and somewhat shortened form 
sent to Theophilus, This has not won 
much acceptance. In the other books of 
the New Testament also this type of text 
is marked by striking variations, and it 
is more reasonable to suppose that this 
characteristic is due to a common cause. 
In Luke the Bezan Text is on the whole 
marked by omissions, which would necessi- 
tate the view that there it represents a 
later revision, while the ordinary text 
tepresents the original version. More- 
over, a study of the variations in Acts 


-does not on the whole support their 


authenticity. While in many cases they 
show accurate local information, they are 
often trivial and look like attempts to 
fill out the text by rather obvious con- 
jectures or explanations. There is no- 
reason to suspect any particular ecclesi- 
astical or theological tendency in them, 
They might have been made by any reader 
familiar with Asia Minor, and must be 
quite early, The.most probable explana- 
tion of the phenomena is that they repre- 
sent additions made while Acts wasalready 
a popular book among Christians, but 
had not yet come to be regarded as sacred 
or inspired, (For a defence and transla- 
tion of the Bezan Text see Wilson, — 
The Acts of the Apostles. The fullest and 
latest treatment of the problem is by 


understood in a limited nationalistic 


1.] THE ACTS OF 
Professor J. H. Ropes in vol. ii of 
The Beginnings of Christianity. Heregards 
the Bezan Text as essentially secondary.) 


I. 1-5. Introduction.—The opening sen- 
tence links up this book with the Gospel. 
The shortness of the address suggests 
that the two were issued without a long 
interval between them. 

2. The order of the Greek suggests 
that ‘ through the Holy Ghost’ goes with 
‘given commandment.’ The application 
of the thought to the activity of Jesus 
in His earthly ministry comes in un- 
expectedly. But from the first He was 
filled with the Spirit, and was designated 
Messiah by a new outpouring of the Spirit 
at His baptism. Hence the phrase draws 
attention to His full Messianic authority. 
In His earthly life He had done all in the 

‘plenitude of the Spirit. It is the same 
Spirit that He is about to outpour on 
His Messianic community. 

3. by the space of forty days means 
at intervals during forty days. The sen- 
tence summarizes the appearances re- 
corded in the Gospel. It is a great tribute 
to the honesty of the account, that no 
attempt is made to put detailed instruc- 
tions on future church policy into the 
mouth of the risen Lord. Later writers, 
orthodox and heretical, could not resist 
the temptation to claim His express 
authority for their own views. The kind 
of teaching that Luke means is that given 
in the Gospel and in the following verses. 
The ‘ kingdom’ or rule of God is a wider 
conception than that of the ‘ Church,’ 
which is intended. to be the instrument 
of its realization here on earth. 

4. assembled literally means ‘ eating 
salt together” (RVm), and may refer to 
the meals recorded in the Gospel, but it 
often came to mean only ‘ assembling.’ 
The command only deals with the 

_ immediate future. For the promise of 
the Father compare Lk 244°. An early 
tradition records that the Apostles were 
bidden to stay in Jerusalem twelve years. 

6-11. The Ascension.—Luke’s defective 
sense of time, which is one of his limita- 
tions as a historian, appears here. Was 
this the same, or a later'and distinct occa- 
sion? The‘ therefore’ may point to an ap- 
pointment made at the previous ‘meeting. 

6. The question was a natural one | 
according to current Jewish ideas. The | 
outpouring of the Spirit was commonly 
- associated with the coming of the new age, 
which was expected to includé the giving © 
_ of the’ Kingdom to Israel, or at least to 
_ its faithful members. This might be 
Or. 


(cf. 
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materialistic sense, but the devout Jews 
would interpret it in a spiritual sense. 
What is rebuked is not the expectation, 
but the impatience. 

7. Early Church life was governed by 
the expectation of the immediate return 
of Christ. The New Testament in the 
plainest manner discourages any undue 
curiosity about the time (cf. Mk 13 ***4%) 
Men are to live so as always to be ready. 
In spite of this men in all ages have tried 
by ingenious calculations to work out 
an exact date. That is not religion, but 
silliness. 

8. These words correct any selfish 
or narrow view. They suggest a long 
period of expansion. They describe 
exactly the plan of Acts, which records 
the spread of the Gospel from Jerusalem 
to Rome, which in the Psalms of Solomon, 
a Pharisaic work of about 50 B.c., is 
described as ‘ the ends of the earth.’ 

9g. The outward form of the Ascension 
was a condescension to human imagination 
and the ideas of the time. The ‘cloud’ 
is best understood not as a literal cloud 
resting on the hill-side, but as the cloud 
which in the Old Testament symbolizes 
the divine glory. The parallel to the 
Ascension is to be found in the Trans- 
figuration. Then Jesus entered into the 
cloud, and after receiving the vision re- 
turned to the life of earth. Now He did 
not return (cf. Lk 9 *45°). The departure 
was of such a kind that the disciples 
realized that they were to expect no more 
appearances such as, those which they 
had enjoyed during the forty days. In 
the New Testament there are relatively 
few references to the Ascension as an 
event separate from the Resurrection, 
though the fact is always assumed. The 
reason seems to be that Christ is regarded 


as entering into His full glory on Easter q 


Day.* Thus the purpose of the visible 
ascension was to serve as a lesson to the 
disciples rather than to mark a change in 
the life of Christ. Possibly the mention of 
the Ascension has no. place in the true 
text of Lk 24%. If so, it was reserved for 
the beginning of Acts, and the Gospel only 


* Neither St. Paul nor St. John appears to 
take this view. St. Paulregards both the Lord’s 


Resurrection and His Ascension as reproduced — 
in the experience of His people (Eph 1 20-23, 2 5 6: — 


cf. 4*4°), and as one day to be reproduce 

even in their bodies (rt Th 4 117), Inthe 4th 
Gospel, the Passion, the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension are, as is generally recognized, regarded 
as different stages of one process of Glorification. 
But the teaching of Jn 20 17 is clear; and that of 


byit. Theentry into heaven, and the final rela 
seem always, asin 


to theFather (Jn 14 *. 3, 17 *4), seen 
Hebrews, to be connected with the Asce 
Rev 11 3) 12) —Ep, aaeerd Peraget) | 


pat f 
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; 


Jn 14}? and similar passages must be interpreted — 
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records a departure after one of the other 
appearances. But if it be retained, 
there is no reason to suppose that when 
Luke wrote the Gospel he believed that 
it had taken place on the evening of Easter 
Day. Between 4 and there may have 
been an interval of time. Luke’s chron- 
ology is often vague and compressed. 

1o continues the vision. The young men 
are clearly angels. Their message con- 
firms the truth that this is a final appear- 
ance. Jesus will return at some future 
date in the full glory of God. 

12-14. The Waiting Community.—This 
small band of believers represents the 
visible result of the coming of Jesus. 
They are centred round the Apostles. 
The upper chamber may be identified 
with that in the house of Mary, the mother 
of Mark, which was later the head- 
quarters of the Christian community. 
It was also probably the scene of the Last 
Supper. The women (the Bezan Text 
adds ‘and children’) may include the 
wives of the Apostles, but would also in- 
clude the holy women who had attended 
on Jesus. This is the last mention of the 
Blessed Virgin in Scripture. 

15-26. The Completion of the Twelve.— 
The prominence of this incident, which 
alone is reported during this period, marks 
the importance attached to the corporate 
authority of the Twelve, as the official 
witnesses of the Resurrection, and the 
heads of the new community appointed 
for that purpose by Christ Himself. The 
initiative lies with Peter. The selection of 
candidates rested with the community 

23 
: Peter's speech raises the whole question 
of the use of the Old Testament by the 
first Christians, of which this is the first 
example in Acts. Pious Jews regarded 
the Scriptures as in literal truth the Word 
of God. Their conception of inspiration, 
as the language of 1° suggests, seems to 
us almost mechanical. For them the 
human side hardly existed. Further, they 
ascribed to David himself the authorship 
of the entire psalter, and treated such 
verses as these which are quoted here 
as verbal predictions of future events 
made in the power of the Spirit of God. 
Such methods of interpretation cannot 
and ought not to be ours. We are bound 
toread such passages in the light of modern 
scholarship. The same Spirit has given us 
a fuller understanding both of the divine 
method of inspiration and of the circum- 
stances under which the Old Testament 
was composed. While we believe that it 
in very truth contains the word of God, 
we do not believe in any mechanical 


inspiration, and we are prepared to 
accept the teaching of the best modern 
scholars as to the date and authorship of 
particular writings and their original 
meaning for the age for which they were 
written. We possess also.am historic sense 
and idea of development which were 
wholly lacking in the rst century among 
the Jews. Accordingly, we are prepared 
to accept the verdict of scholarship 
that both these psalms which Peter quotes 
were composed later than the time of 
David; that they were intended to apply 


in the first instance to the circumstances’ 


of their own day, and the authors had 
no foreknowledge of the details of the 
treachery and death of Judas. With their 
methods of interpretation Jewish Chris- 
tians searched the Scriptures to find de- 
tailed predictions of events in the life of 
Christ or of the early Church. As here, 
they sought for literal anticipations of 
later happenings, and they often found 
such where it is hard for us to-day to see 
any connexion at all. The best that we 
can do is to try to understand their 
purpose. In many cases we shall find 
that underneath their unscientific and 
unhistorical treatment there lies a real 
perception of spiritual principles.* 

Here appeal is made to the Old Testa- 
ment to explain a difficulty and to 
obtain guidance for future action. First, 
the fall of an apostle was a stumbling- 
block to many. How could Jesus have 
chosen Judas? The scandal was re- 
moved when it was discovered that the 
treachery and its due punishment had 
been foretold by David in Psalms, and 
could be viewed as a part of God’s eternal 
counsel. Secondly, a verse from another 


psalm seemed to enjoin the filling up of | 


his vacant place. To the Jews of that time 
this method was convincing; to us it 
seems to be arbitrary. At the same time 
it is our duty to seek to understand the 
past in the light of God’s purpose, and to 
desire His guidance for the future. The 
study of Scripture, the record of God’s 
dealing with His people, is still one of the 
great means to this end. But our methods 
cannot be so uncritical. Here we should 


find in these psalms a characteristic 


expression of the tribulations of God’s 
servants, which included the treachery 
of friends. It was fitting that Jesus 
should share in this typical human afflic- 


tion. So, again, when some great leader . 


falls we should not despair. History 


shows that God is able to raise up another _ . 


* OE a different view cf. footnote on 23-3, 


| and Additional Note on Matthew, Our Lord's Use 
of theO.T.—ED. ‘ 
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to take his place. To us the necessity that 
the Scripture ‘ must be fulfilled’ is not 
mechanical but moral. 

18-19 are best taken as a parenthesis, 
inserted by Luke or his source, to explain 
the fate of Judas, not as a part of Peter’s 
speech. The tradition is difficult to recon- 
cile with the account of his death in 
Mt 27° ff. Both contain traditions that 
he came to a bad end, and both connect 
his death with a field in Jerusalem 
that bore an ill-omened name, and afford 
explanations of the origin of its name. 

20. The first quotation is from Ps 69, 
and in its original context marks the 
climax of the writer’s imprecations upon 
his enemies. The second, from Ps 109, is 
also an imprecation by the Psalmist. 
Both were taken as not only calling down, 
but foretelling, just punishment. 

24-26. The use of lots is due to a literal 
imitation of the Old Testament. The 
Urim and Thummim, for instance, were 
sacred lots (cf. Pr 16 %%), Recourse to 
such means to ascertain the will of God 
is a sign that the Spirit has not yet been 
received, and never recurs after Pente- 
cost. It marks a period of transition. 
Matthias is never mentioned again in 
the New Testament. This is a strong argu- 
ment for the truth of the incident. No 
motive for its invention can be found. 
In *4 ‘Lord’ is probably Christ. This 
is the first example of His continued 
activity (1°). If so, we have here the 
earliest recorded prayer to Him. 

II. 1-4. The Gift of the Spirit.—The 
previous chapter pictured a small com- 
munity waiting for a week at least for the 
fulfilment of the promisé of the Spirit. 
The arrival of the Feast of Pentecost 
would stimulate their expectancy. The 
language used, literally ‘was _ being 
fulfilled,’ suggests the night before the 
festival. For the Jews the day began at 
what is to us 6 p.m. of the day before. 
Great stress is laid on the disciples’ unity. 
The place of meeting was probably the 
upper room. Others suggest the Temple, 
since there is evidence that on the eves 
of great festivals the priests opened the 
doors of the Temple and allowed wor- 
shippers to enter and prepare for the feast. 
In that case the ‘house’ would be one 
of the many chambers of the Temple. 
This would allow space for a gathering 
such as that described below, which would 
be impossible in the narrow streets of 
the city. Another possibility is that, be- 
tween ‘ and °, the company moved from 

_the upper room to some part of the 
Temple buildings, such as Solomon’s 


Porch, Their excited demeanour as they | best an expression of fervent inward 
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passed through the streets would attract 
attention. 

2-3. Both wind and fire were regular 
symbols of the Spirit. The Hebrew, 
Greek, and Aramaic words for spirit, 
wind, and breath are one and the same 
(e.g. Ezek 37 and Jn3°%*). Indeed, the 
very term ‘ spirit ’ is a metaphor borrowed 
from breath. A man loses all power when 
his breath leaves him; therefore it is sup- 
posed that the breath is the source of life 
and power. So, too, any extraordinary 
exhibition of power of any kind, from the 
physical feats of Samson or the artistic 
skill of Bezaleel to the vision of the 
prophets, are assigned to some more than 
human breath or spirit in the man, 
namely the breath or spirit of Jehovah. 
Again, in all religions fire is a regular 
and natural symbol for the divine 
energy that purifies, illuminates, and 
quickens. In * RV brings out the exact 
meaning of the Greek. The gift of the 
Spirit was one, bestowed on the com- 
munity, or at least on the Twelve cor- 
porately. Individuals shared it. 

4. The common idea of ‘ speaking with 
tongues,’ encouraged by the Proper 
Preface for Whitsunday in the Book of 
Common Prayer, is that it was the gift 
of speaking with foreign languages, to be 
used for the evangelization of the world. 
This interpretation seems at first to be 
supported by * and ™ below. The objec- 
tions to this view are drawn in the first 
instance from the New Testament itself. 
Not only is there nowhere any mention 
of the possession of such a truly remark- 
able gift, but it would have been super- 
fluous. All present at Pentecost would be 
familiar with Aramaic or Greek, or both. 
Round the Mediterranean Greek was 
spoken practically universally. Local 
dialects lingered only in remote districts. 
The one hint of any language difficulty 
in the New Testament, namely at Lystra - 
(141° ff.), is an example of this. In the 
Eastern dispersion Aramaic was the 
vernacular. Further, in the other pas- 
sages in Acts where speaking with tongues 
is mentioned or implied (817, 10 44-46, 
19°), there is no suggestion of any gift 
for preaching. Rather it is viewed as 
marking the visible approval by God of the 
acceptance into the Church of a new class 
of convert, the Samaritans, the Gentile 
Cornelius, and disciples of John Baptist. 
In 1 Corrg it is expressly contrasted 
with and ranked below ‘ prophecy,’ 
that is inspired preaching, because, while 
the latter benefits others, this gift serves. 
only to edify the speaker. It is at 
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devotion, addressed to God rather than 
to man. 

1 Cor leaves no room for doubt that 
Speaking with tongues is a psychological 
phenomenon, not particularly uncommon, 
which has been investigated and ex- 
plained by modern science. In our normal 
waking life our speech is under the con- 
trol of our conscious mind. The sounds 
that we utter are directed by our reason 
working through the higher centres of the 
brain, though this control may be par- 
tially disturbed by any emotion. But 
if the higher centres of the brain are put 
out of action by, say, a drug or an 
illness, or some overwhelming emotion, 
the rational and critical faculty is over- 
powered, the control of the conscious mind 
is relaxed, and the individual may give 
vent to his feelings by pouring forth a 
flood of meaningless syllables, which he 
and those who hear iim may take for an 
unknown language. This impression is 
deepened if the sounds include definite 
words of his own or another language. 
Further, in this abnormal state whole sen- 
tences of some genuine foreign language 
may be produced which have at some time 
past been overheard. Even though they 

“may not have been understood or even 
eonsciously remembered, they have re- 
mained stored up in the unconscious mind, 
which misses nothing and forgets nothing. 
When the conscious control is removed 
they may well up. 

This explanation fits in with all the 
evidence of the New Testament, including 
this passage; the situation depicted in the 
previous chapter of a group animated by 
a single purpose and waiting in a tense 
expectancy for the fulfilment of the 
promise of the Spirit, stirred by the arrival 
of a festival on which there was a divine 
fitness that the gift should be bestowed, 
is one in which the group would be highly 

‘suggestible. The uprising of some strong 
corporate emotion would be easily caused, 
and indeed all the outward phenomena 
of this chapter might be expected to occur. 

Then the event happened. It is best 
to suppose that the wind and the fire were 
elements in the vision. They were mental 
elements corresponding to nothing in the 
material world. The hearing of such 
sounds and the seeing of flames of fire 
can be paralleled by the,experiences of 
seers and mystics in all ages. They would 
be the natural expression of the vivid 
expectation or apprehension of the coming 
of the Spirit. It has, however, been 
suggested that the wind was the wind 
which always rises at the dawn, and the 
fire was the rays of the rising sun pene- 


Z y 


trating through the narrow windows of 
the room, and that these formed the 
material out of which the mystic experi- 
ence was constructed. The dawn of a new 
day formed the divinely chosen sacra- 
ment of the coming of a n€éw dispensation, 
the stimulus to the corporate realization 
of the arrival of the Spirit, the sugges- 
tion through which the waiting Church 
realized His coming (cf. 1 K 19 "13, For 
similar occurrences see James, Varieties 
of Religious Experience, 248 ff.). 

5-8. It is plain that Luke, or his source, 
believed that foreign languages were 
actually spoken. As we saw, words or 
sentences of foreign tongues might well 
be uttered. 1Cor14}%, and 27-28 prove 
that sometimes the tongues could be 
interpreted. It is further argued that 
foreign pilgrims in the Temple would recite 
doxologies in the words that they used at 
home. If the disciples had overheard such 
praises, they might repeat them under 
the abnormal conditions. This would suit 
4. The difficulty is to imagine what foreign 
languages these could be. The Western 
Dispersion used Greek, and the Eastern 
Dispersion used Aramaic, in their syna- 
gogues. It is improbable that Jews who 
lived in towns would know any local 
dialects that lingered in the more remote 
areas. If the word ‘ dwelling’ in ® be 
pressed, these men were not pilgrims, 
but residents in Jerusalem who had re- 


tired there to spend their last days in the: 


holy city. In any case, the names in ®19 
designate not the native heathen inhabi- 
tants of the various lands, but Jews. 
The list is drawn up from the point of view 
of Jerusalem, beginning from the East 
and passing to the West. 

A better explanation, therefore, is to 
suppose that the sounds were meaningless 


in themselves, but that they became 


charged with meaning to those hearers 
who were in sympathy with the corporate 
emotion of the group. Recent cases can 
be quoted of religious gatherings where 
foreigners, who did not know English, 
felt themselves able to enter into the 
meaning of English speakers. 
recounted their religious experiences, 
helping out their phrases by tones and 
gestures typical of a markedly emotional 
type of religion, others who did’ not 
comprehend a single word, but shared 
a common outlook and attitude, knew 
what was being expressed, and were able 


to join in the common experience. Such | 


an explanation accounts for the language 
of Acts, especially if it goes back to one 
who was not present or had not heard 
speaking with tongues. It also fits in 
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_ but in the abiding change of life. 
outward signs were only symptoms 
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with 1% (cf. 1 Cor 14 #8). Those who were 
unmoved or unsympathetic would sup- 
pose that the speakers were drunk or 
mad. 

Thus psychology vindicates the sub- 
stantial truth of the occurrence. But 
even though we can regard the narrative 
as a record of an abnormal event, as 
accurate as we could expect im a pre- 
scientific age, there still remains an 
element that is best called symbolic or 
prophetic. Luke is concerned not only 
to relate facts, but to interpret them 
for edification. We must allow for this 
purpose in seeking to understand the form 
which the narrative has assumed. It is 
deliberately presented so as to lead us 
to see in the results of Pentecost a divine 
reversal of the punishment of the Tower 
of Babel (Gen 11). Then, as’ the penalty 
of human pride, the unity of the race 
was shattered by the infliction of diver- 
sity of language. The different tongues 
were viewed as the lasting result of this. 
Now, by the descent of the Spirit, a new 
power for unity entered the world, and 
the sign and pledge of this was a common 
understanding and a common speech. 
The speaking with tongues was thus to be 
viewed as a foretaste of the new unity of 
mankind which the Spirit was to accom- 
plish. This idea has moulded the form 
of the narrative throughout, and must be 
allowed for in estimating its historical 
worth. A further allusion which may have 
influenced the manner of telling the story 
is the Jewish belief that at Sinai the Law 
was proclaimed in all languages, but only 
Israel attended to the voice of God. If 
it were certain that at this date the later 
custom of connecting the commemora- 
tion of the giving of the Law with Pente- 
cost was already established, the allusion 


‘would be undoubted. 


Psychology enables us to explain the 
external phenomena, but can _ neither 
prove nor disprove the reality of direct 
supernatural intervention. Granted that 
there is around us a supernatural order, 
there is nothing unreasonable in believing 
that the overwhelming religious emotion 
was caused by a genuine impact of the 
divine, a supernatural imparting of power. 


_ To say that it was due to group-sugges- 


tion is only at most to describe the channel 
through which it was experienced. But 
the evidence of the miracle is to be 
found not in the abnormal phenomena, 
_ The 


and by-products of the supernatural 
change. In themselves they are not 


_ necessarily evidence of the action of God, | 


| Christ, xvi, and for the nature of the Spirit’s gi 


St. Paul implies that they occurred 
equally in heathen worship. The sub- 
liminal is not always the sublime. Rather, 
the fruits of the Spirit are the real test 
of the presence of the Spirit. The changed 
character of the disciples and the new type 
of life that they exhibited prove the exist- 
ence and working of a more than human 
power. Both the community and indi- 
viduals tended to reproduce the mind 
and character of Jesus. This is a new fact 
and demands an: adequate cause. It 
cannot be explained in terms of what had 
gone before. The cause that Christians 
have always assigned is that Jesus had 
bestowed, the, Spirit whom He _ had 
promised. The abnormal psychical pheno- 
mena, which attracted such attention at 
first, tended to disappear, and at the last 
seem to have died out. The new powers 
of the Christian life persisted and devel- 
oped. They are the true evidence that 
the gift of Pentecost was due to the direct 
act of God (cf. Anderson Scott, Art. IV 
in The Spirit) .* 

14-36. St. Peter’s Speech.—It was an 
accepted literary custom among Greek 
historians to compose discourses and to 
put them into the mouths of speakers, 
as representing not a report of what they 
did actually say, but a general statement 
of what they might been have expected 
to say. It would therefore have been in 
full accord with the customs of the heathen 
world if St. Luke had composed suitable 
speeches and put them into the mouths 
of St. Peter and the other Apostles. But 
there are solid grounds for believing that 
though the form of the speeches is due to 
St. Luke or his source, they contain a 
substantially accurate summary of aposto- 


- lic preaching. The Jews were accustomed 


to treasure up and hand on with meticu- 
lous accuracy the sayings of their Rabbis. 
The Apostles became the Rabbis of the 
new Christian community. As such their 
sayings would be recorded and repeated. 
Further, early preaching largely centred 
round the interpretation of texts of the 
Old Testament which were held to prove 
that incidents in the life of Jesus the 
Messiah or in the history of the Christian 


* The action of the Spirit, in accordance with 
Jn 14-16, is primarily illuminative (cf. Jn 14 2, 
15 6+ 27, 16 744), The clearness of St. Peter’s 
faith, and his new insight into the meaning of — 
all that has taken place, are manifest before his 
audience knows anything of his character; indeed - 
it is largely the faith and the insight which — 
pou the character. For the correspondence © 

tween Jn 14-16 and the early chapters of Acts 
cf. T. D. Bernard, The Central Teaching of Jesus. 
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Church had been predicted in Scripture. 
There is evidence that among the earliest 
Christian writings was a collection. of 
such ‘testimonia’ or proof-texts, used to 
show that Jesus was the Messiah and the 
Christian Church the true Israel. Internal 
evidence supports the literal accuracy of 
certain of these speeches. They show 
a primitive type of Christian thought, 
unaffected by the later teaching of St. 
Paul. Instances of this will be noted in 
thecommentary. And there area remark- 
able number of coincidences between the 
speeches of St. Peter and St. James and 
the Epistles which bear their names. 
15-21. The aim of the quotation from 
Jl 2 78%? (LXX) is to interpret from the 
Scriptures the meaning of this strange 
event. In any case, it is impossibly early 
for men to be drunk. The Jews reckoned 
their hours from six to six, so that the 
third hour would be nine o’clock. This 
is the literal fulfilment of the prophecy. 
‘In the last days’ is substituted for ‘ after 
this,’ to bring out the idea that the present 
age was already passing away and the 
new age arriving. The coming of the 
Spirit was a foretaste of the new age. 
The last words, ‘ call upon the name of the 
Lord,’ lead up to the next section, which 
declares that Jesus is both Lord and Christ. 
22-36. To the ordinary Jew the fact 
that Jesus had been crucified was a proof 
that He could not be the Christ. His 
crucifixion demonstrated that God had 
rejected His claim and that He was a 
blasphemer. In support of this Dt 21 *° 
(LXX) was quoted: ‘ Cursed is every one 
‘that hangeth on a tree.’ No text played 
a larger part in early controversy. ‘ Jesus 
is accursed’ became the watchword of 
the unbelieving Jews (cf. 10 *®; Gal 3}; 
1 Cor 12%; Ac 13 45, etc.). In face of this 
objection Peter argues that Jesus is the 
Christ. (1) His death had a place in the 
counsels of God from the beginning. It 
was not an accident or defeat, but a pre- 
destined part of the divine purpose. 
(2) His betrayal by the Jews and con- 
demnation to. death by lawless, i.e. 
heathen, men had been reversed by God 
in the resurrection. (3) This act of God 
in raising Him from the dead had been 
predicted by David in Ps 16 (°” implies 
a belief in the empty tomb. His body 
did not see corruption). The words could 
not apply to David himself, but looked 
forward to the ideal king of his house, 
whose coming had been promised 
(Ps 132 14).* (4) The fact that Jesus had 
| * In view of Lk 24 &, it is probable that not 
only St. Peter’s application of Ps rro, but all 
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his. applications of the Psalms, have the | innor.” Shae 


been able to send down the Spirit whom 
He had promised proved that He was 
indeed -exalted. There is a probable 
allusion to Ps 68, which spoke of a 
mighty conqueror entering into the pres- 
ence of God. In the Targum, that is the 
Aramaic paraphrase used in the Syna- 
gogues, he was said not to ‘ receive gifts,’ 
as in the Hebrew text, but to bestow 
them (cf. Eph 48). (5) This position as 
anointed king and Lord had been foretold 
in Ps 110 by David, who foresaw one of his 
descendants, whom he styled his ‘ Lord ’ 
or master, set by Jehovah in the highest 
place of honour in heaven. 

27-40. A practical appeal follows to 
repent, accept Jesus as Lord, and by 
baptism be transferred from the old Israel, 
which had shown itself a perverse and 
disobedient generation doomed to de- 
struction by refusing Jesus as Messiah, 


into the new Israel, which He as Messiah~ 


had reconstituted upon faith in Himself. 
So they would receive a share in the gift 
of the Spirit. Throughout this speech 
the appeal is to Israel. 

39 refers to the Dispersion. There is as 
yet no thought of the Gentiles, except 
perhaps so far as they should become 
proselytes to the old Judaism. 

Several points emerge in this speech 
which call for notice. 

(1) The language of ? (cf. 37-98) is 
perfectly natural to those who had known 
Jesus in His earthly life. The Greek 


title Nazarean, which constantly occurs ° 


in these chapters, is probably trans- 
lated correctly, as in the RV, simply 
“of Nazareth.’ The actual words ‘ of 
Nazareth’ occur in 10%. It gives the 
name by which He was commonly 
called among His contemporaries. Later 


Christian writers would increasingly have 


avoided speaking of Him as ‘a man.’ 
The phrase suggests an early date and a 
place where there were many eye-witnesses 
of His life. So, too, only here and in the 
passage in 10 is there any allusion made 
in the New Testament, outside the Gospels, 


to His mighty works as credentials of - 
His mission. , That, again, is a strong | 


Lord’s authority (cf. 2 26 ff. 412). In all NT 
application of the OT we must take account 


of the new meaning given to old words, as the ~ 


faith of Israel grew and its spiritual experience 
was deepened. The original meaning of words 
was often different from that’ which they were 
understood to bear when they were taken into 


‘the canonical Scriptures. Ps 16, e.g., probably 


‘was not, when first composed, a Psalm of resur- 


rection; but it had become this before our Lord’s 


ay. Thus'in Ps 16 * the LXX has substituted 


ieee for ‘safety’ in speaking of the ‘ flesh,’ 
| while ‘thine holy one’ has probably acquired ‘a 


Messianic meaning.—H. L. G 
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mark of an early date and of authenticity. 
As an argument they would only make 
their fullest appeal to those who had 
actually seen them. 

(2) It is sometimes argued that the 
language of these two passages and others 
(e.g. 36, 315, 4 27) point to what is called 
an ‘adoptianist-’ view of His person, 
that is a belief that Jesus was a par- 
ticular man of unique holiness, who was 
raised to divinity by an ever fuller out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God upon Him, 
as a reward of His progressive moral 
response to that outpouring. Apart from 
the difficulty of understanding how a 
created man could in any intelligible sense 
of the word become God, this view in- 
volves a serious anachronism. It supposes 
that the Christian Church was already 
giving a precise and formulated answer 
to a question that had not yet even been 
asked. A practical and unformulated 
belief in the divinity of Christ, an attitude 
towards Him, which in the long run was 
seen to be incompatible with any other 
belief, preceded for a long period any 
attempt to think out and put into words 
what that attitude really implied. Chris- 
tianity was, in the first instance, as one 
of its titles shows, a ‘Way’ (i.e. of life; 
cf: 19 ® 8, 2414). The Jews, unlike the 
Greeks, were concerned with righteous- 
ness and worship, and had little interest 
in speculation. The first Christians were 
content to be immersed in the task of 
’ Christian living and to leave questions 
of theology unraised. In these early 
speeches there is no explicit mention of 
the pre-existence or divinity of Christ. 
At the same time they imply a devotional 
attitude towards Him and a faith in His 
redeeming power, from which the later 
and more developed statements of belief 
irresistibly followed. 

(3) Much discussion has centred round 
the title ‘Lord’ (Kyrios), which is 
applied to Christ in °° (cf. also 4 93, 7 59-60), 
It has been argued that this title was 
borrowed from the mystery-cults which 
centred round some saviour-god, who was 
worshipped as Lord, the word Kyrios 
being applied to the gods of mystery- 
religions as contrasted with the old Olym- 
pian gods (cf. 1 Cor 8 5). While in the 
Jewish church of Jerusalem Jesus had 
hitherto been. regarded as the Christ 
anointed by the Spirit of God, in the pre- 
dominantly Gentile church of Antioch 
He came to take the place of the god of a 
mystery-cult, was styled Lord, and treated 
as a divine redeemer. From Antioch the 
title spread not only to the new’churches 
founded by Paul, but to the mother- 
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church at Jerusalem. On this theory the 
language of Acts reflects not the actual 
use of the Jerusalem community but the 
early, though not quite primitive, lan- 
guage of the church at Antioch. The 
writer has read back into the very earliest 
days ideas and language with which he 
was familiar, but which rightly belong to 
a somewhat later stage of development. 
This view presents a plausible account of 
the development of Christian doctrine, 
and is fully consistent with many pas- 
sages of the New Testament. But there 
are many serious objections to it. Ad- 
mittedly there is scanty evidence for 
the use of the title in Syria. A more 
natural explanation can be given which 
fits all the evidence and supports the 
accuracy of Acts. The first disciples were 
strict Jews. Whenever a Jewish origin 
and explanation offers itself for any title 
or idea or custom of the early Church, 
it has a right to the most serious considera- 
tion. It is perverse to hunt for an origin 
in heathen religion when an origin in 
Jewish thought lies near to hand. The 
Jews detested all forms of pagan worship. 
To suppose that the first Jewish Chris- 
tians overlooked or tolerated the trans- 
formation of Christianity into a mystery- 
cult on a level with the heathen mystery- 
religions without a protest is absurd. 
Of any such protest there is no trace 
anywhere in the New Testament. The 
difficulty becomes acute in the case of 
Paul the Pharisee, of whose beliefs we 
possess a full record. Whatever con- 
troversies he had with Jewish Chris- 


tians, they were not about the person of’ 


Christ. Further, in 1 Cor 16% he pre- 
serves a phrase, Maranatha, which is best 
translated ‘Our Lord, come.’ 


Its pre-- 


servation in Aramaic shows that it was a 


watchword going back to the earliest days. 
It may well have been the traditional 


formula with which the celebrant at the - 


Eucharist ended up his prayer. It proves 
that the title ‘Lord’ originated among 
Christians who spoke Aramaic, and they 
would most naturally be the primitive 
church at Jerusalem. The Synoptic 
Gospels show that Jesus in His earthly life 
was usually addressed by His disciples as 


‘Rabbi.’ Only rarely, and under special 

conditions of need or emotion, is He ad-— 
dressed as Lord, as by those who wished — 
to acknowledge themselves as His slaves. — 
But the fact of the Resurrection deepened — 
the awe of the disciples, and this expressed © 


itself in the adoption of the customary 
title ‘Lord.’ If further sanction were 
needed it would be found in the words 


of Ps tro quoted by St. Peter, which 
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Jesus Himself had applied to the Messiah 
to show that he was not only the Son, 
but the Lord of David. The title did not 
in itself convey any idea of divinity. 
Kyrios was used of any master, or of the 
Emperor. The vocative was a form of 
address in Greek corresponding to our 
“Sir.” The Aramaic phrase as used by 
Peter, probably meant not ‘the Lord,’ 
but ‘our Lord.’ Yet, when the title had 
once been adopted in Greek, it lent itself 
readily to the idea of divinity. Besides 
its use in the mystery-cults, it was the 
translation in the LXX for the divine 
name Jehovah. When the Gospel spread 
in the heathen world Christian teachers 
undoubtedly made use of language bor- 
rowed from the mystery-religions to ex- 
press Christian ideas, many of which 
are common to all religions. Such is found 
in certain passages in St. Paul’s Epistles. 
All that we are concerned to maintain 
is that Christianity did not borrow any 
of its distinctive beliefs or customs from 
paganism. 

(4) A similar question has been raised 
about baptism, which is first mentioned 
in #1. The view has been put forward 
that Luke has antedated its employment 


in the Christian Church, and that it was | 


introduced later, probably by the Seven, 
in dealing with Gentiles. It is true that 
if 1° stood alone we might infer that 
baptism by the Spirit was intended to be 
a substitute for baptism by water, but 
other passages make clear that this was 
not the view of Luke. It is a pure con- 
jecture to suppose that this verse comes 
from a document which held another view. 
Rather baptism is an inheritance from 
Judaism. In all religions ceremonial 
washings and purifications are to be found. 
So proselytes were commonly baptized 
to represent the washing away of the 
_defilements of heathenism and the entrance 
into a new life. They were also styled, 
in virtue of their entrance within the 
covenant, ‘new creatures.’ The novelty 
of John’s baptism lay in the fact that he 
called on Jews, members of the covenant- 
people, to submit to baptism. The 
Kingdom of God, the new age, was at 
hand, and only those who were spiritually 
‘prepared would be able to enter into its 
privileges. Men must repent, and by ex- 
pressing their repentance by the outward 
_act of baptism would be sealed for the 
coming Kingdom. Another was at hand 
who would have power to bestow notonly 
‘the water-baptism of preparation, but 
the baptism of the Spirit, that is of the 
power to share the life of the Kingdom. 
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tized by John. After joining themselves 
to Him, they continued the practice 
(Jn 3 **, 41"). Such baptism is to. be 
regarded as on a level with John’s, that 
is preparatory for the Kingdom. What- 
ever difficulties surround” Mt 28 }9, there 
is no reason to doubt that Jesus approved : 
and enjoined the custom of baptism. 
At Pentecost the Spirit descended, filling 
the Christian community with the power 
of a new life. Thus its members were 
baptized not only with water, but with the 
Spirit. Their earlier baptism was com- 
pleted. The first instalment of the bless- 
ing for which they had been sealed was 
received. The new baptism did not sup- 
plant but consummate the old. Hence- 
forth Christian baptism is’ to include 
both, the outward sign of water-baptism 
and the inward grace of new power to 
live the life of the Spirit-filled com- 
munity. There is no contradiction be- 
tween them. So it is in full accord with 
Jewish ideas that the Apostles should from 
the first baptize new members. By bap-~ 
tism they were transferred from the old 
Israel, or the world, into the new Israel, 
the people of God. Thus they became as 
it were ‘proleptic’ members of the 
Kingdom of God. 

42-47. The Primitive Church.—The pic- 
ture should be compared with 4 #35, It 
is therefore a convenient point at which 
to put together the chief characteristics 
of the new community. 

To the outside world it appeared simply 
as the formation of a new sect within 
Judaism, At a later stage it is explicitly 
called ‘the sect of the Nazarenes’ 
(24 > 44, 282). ‘ Sect.’ was, not. in the 
least a term of reproach, and involved 
no charge of disloyalty to Israel, It is 
applied both to the Pharisees and to 
the Sadducees (26 °, 517). Believers were 


_regular in the observance of Temple wor- 


ship (31). They observed the Law. Side 
by side with the worship and life of Juda- 
ism they had their own meetings for 
Prayer and worship (4* 4647), They organ- 
ized themselves into a synagogue, prob- 


ably called the Synagogue of the Nazar- — 


enes, though the title does not actually — 
occur. There was nothing schismatical in 
this, since any ten Jews could form one 
(cf, 6°). They would be allowed to have 
their own beliefs and customs, so long 


as these did not openly conflict with 


the ordinary life of Judaism. The chief 
difference which marked them off from 
other Jews was that they added to 
the common belief in a Messiah the asser- 
tion that they knew who the. Messiah 
was. He had already appeared in the 
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person of Jesus of Nazareth, who would 
soon return in’ full Messianic glory. 
They regarded themselves as the true 
Israel reformed by Jesus the Messiah. 
From the first they regarded themselves 
as a supernatural society, formed by the 
act of God. The new Israel owed its exist- 
ence to the divine choice as did the old. 
It was not in any sense a society founded 
by men for their own edification. We do 
not know at.what stage the term ‘ church’ 
(ecclesia) was adopted. It is found first 
in 514. In the Greek translation of the 
Old Testament it is the word used to 
describe Israel as called together for -wor- 
ship (cf. its use in 7 **). Hence it was the 
natural word to express the new: post- 
Messianic Israel. The idea, if not the 
name, was there from the first. From this 
point of view we can understand the un- 
bounded authority of the Apostles, the 
twelve who had been trained and chosen 
by Jesus the Messiah to be the nucleus 
and rallying point of His new Israel. 
They were, above all, witnesses to the 
truth of the Resurrection (4 °°). Through- 
out Acts the Gospel is regarded not as 
the teaching of certain ideas, but as the 
witness to certain facts of history, to- 
gether with the interpretation of those 
facts. 

No less important is the type of life 
and character which the new com- 
munity exhibited both individually and 
corporately. It was a movement of 
immense vitality. Certain words fre- 
quently occur in descriptions of its activi- 
ties, and express its typical energies and 
attitudes, as do ‘liberty,’ ‘ fraternity,’ 
and ‘equality’ those of the French 
Revolution. Chief among these is 
‘fellowship.’ In 4% the most accurate 
translation is ‘They continued sted- 
fastly in the apostles’ teaching and the 
fellowship.’ So, too, the Greek word 
for ‘common’ is from the same root as 
mn fellowship. Everywhere there is a great 
ie sense of togetherness. The common meal, 
whatever else it signified, at least ex- 
pressed the idea of brotherhood. The 
sharing of all possessions was no commun- 
_ism imposed by law. It was the un- 
premeditated impulse of those who were 
so filled with the spirit of fellowship that 
they literally loved one another as truly 
as themselves. 
thusiasm to suppose that it originated 
from any calculation that the end of the 
_ present age was at hand, or from any 

economic scheme. One of the most re- 
markable facts of the New Testament 


by _is the place which is assigned to charity | 


or love (agape). If the word is not en- 


It is a libel on their en- } 
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tirely new, it assumes new importance 
in Christian living. And agape is the 
virtue of koinonia. Though the word 
itself does not occur in Acts, the excellen- 
cies that it denotes appear at once as 
the fruits of Pentecost. If it is not named, 
it is exhibited in the whole life of the 
community, not as a mere emotion, but 
as. a sustained and practical activity. 
In St. Paul’s famous hymn of love we 
get a picture of the human character of 
Jesus. In other words, in this display of 
fellowship the Church was reproducing 
in every field of its life the characteristic 
attitude of Jesus Himself. It was demon- 
strating in the most direct way the truth 
that it was really filled with His Spirit. 

In close connexion with words and 
phrases that denote fellowship are those 
that denote such attractive qualities as 
joy and gladness, or, again, boldness 
(parrhesia), a glad fearlessness, such as 
comes when men feel that they are at 
one with themselves, their fellows, and 
with God. These first Christians felt - 
themselves in the most literal sense of the 
word to be ‘a new creation.’ They lived 
in a new world. To use a modern phrase, 
there was a ‘ transvaluation of all values.’ 
For them it was no metaphor to say that 
the new age, the Kingdom of Heaven, had 
already arrived. That in part was the 
meaning of the term so inadequately 
translated ‘repent.’ It denotes a change 
of mind and outlook. It has regard to t= 
future no less than to the past. And t 
mind into which men are to be change 
is the very mind of Christ. . 

There is no wonder, then, that this new 
movement won popularity among the 
people (47), as did the early Franciscan © 
movement. Besides a spirit of cheerful 
fellowship such as appeals to the ordinary ~ 
man, there were many works of healing, — 
Strange occurrences such as the speak- 
ing with tongues would at least increase 
the awe with which its leaders were — 
regarded. ° : 

If we ask what exactly the first dis- 
ciples meant by ‘the breaking of the 
bread,’ we have not the evidence to give © 
any very definite answer. The double use | 
of. the article suggests that the phrase — 
was a more or less official title. It was 
probably a reproduction of what had ~ 
occurred on the night of the Lord’s 
betrayal, that is a meal on the analogy — 
of the Last Supper followed by the 
Eucharist. Such seems to have been the | 
practice both at Troas (207 ff.) and at _ 


Corinth. Later, the meal was separated ~ 


from the Eucharist, and, as the agape or 
love-feast, continued to exist as a symbo 
foPs ; be ig 
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_ of fellowship or a means of charity. In | of its own. Here ‘in the name of Jesus’ 

_ any case, in these first days the breaking | means by the authority of Jesus. This use 

_ of the bread included a real meal for the | of it by Peter, as contrasted with its 
satisfying of hunger. In 4 the Greek | misuse in 191%, brings out the contrast 

_ may mean either “from house to house’ | between religion and magic. Stress on 
(AV) or ‘at home’ (RV). The meetings | the praise and thanksgiving of those who 

_ would be held in the largest houses that | had been healed is one of the features of 

_ could be got, and are contrasted with the Luke’s writings. : 
meetings ‘in the Temple. Under the 11-26. St. Peter’s Second Speech.— 
peculiar conditions of this close-knit | 12-16 develops the full significance of ‘the 
community life in Jerusalem such daily | miracle. 176 is an appeal to repent and 
celebrations were possible. We do not accept Jesus as Christ. Solomon’s Porch 
hear of them elsewhere for several cen- | was a colonnade or cloister outside: the 
turies. Usually the Lord’s Day was the Temple on the east. It became the 

day on which Christians gathered to- regular meeting-place of the Christian 

_ gether for the Eucharist.* - community (5 1°). 

47. The Greek of this verse is almost 12-16. The general theme is that the iy 

untranslatable. The words rendered | work of healing proves the abiding pres- 

“to them’ mean ‘together.’ The AV | enceand power of Jesus. The titles applied 
follows an inferior reading. Probably | to Him all serve to bring out the truth of 

this is a case of mistranslation of an | His Messiahship. Thus He is the ‘ Holy 
Aramaic original. There is an Aramaic | and Righteous One’ (cf. 314, et 

word which in the dialect of Judwa | 7 *, 2214). Both terms have their roots 

means ‘exceedingly,’ but in ordinary | far back in the Old Testament. Jehovah 
Aramaic means ‘together.’ The trans- | is above all holy and righteous. Israel, 

lator might easily fail to understand the | as the people of Jehovah, is called to 

local difference. The sentence may really | be holy and righteous (cf. Is 524). The 


mean ‘ The Lord added daily those who | Messiah, who is anointed to represent a 
were being saved exceedingly,’ i.e. in | Jehovah to Israel and Israel to Jehovah, ae 
_ great numbers. must possess both these qualities in the recy 


‘All. 1-10. A Typical Work of Healing. | highest degree. He sums up in His person eS el Mea 
—The ninth hour, i.e. 3 p.m., was the | the character and vocation of Israel. ; 


time of the evening sacrifice. In * the use | In later Jewish writings the same epithets — oy 
of the ‘ name’ is to be noted. Among the | recur, though they are not united, except Ein 
Jews, as in the ancient world generally, | in the Book of Enoch, where they are a 
a name was far more than a label for a | applied to Israel as the Messianic people.) \ yo, » 
person. It seemed to contain as it were | Their employment brings out the un- he 


natural character of Israel’s conduct. 
They had rejected One who, by His perfect 
obedience, expressed fully all that they - 
were called to be, and, by choosing | 
a murderer, had forfeited their claim | © 
to these titles. They had transferred 5 
themselves to the ranks of the unholy 
and unrighteous. Hence the need of 
repentance. . 
Again, »,the: title “Prince? \(ef, 544}. 
belongs to the vocabulary of the Messianic 
hope. Its exact origin is doubtful. The 
LXX employs it in Judges of Israel’s _ 
deliverers. It is also used of Joshua. 
This may be the allusion here, Jesus is 
the new Joshua (in Greek the names are 
the same) leading His people into the | 
promised land. The title-often denotes _ 
a pioneer who led an expedition to found — 
a colony. Tees hah 2 bisaald 
Here, again, there is no thought-out ~ 
doctrine of the person of Christ. Rath 
the bread here mentionéd (cf. **) | Jesus here is interpreted in terms of the 
the Lord’ er, Cf. The | heroes of Jewish history. He is the new 
: n the | David, fulfilling all the prophecies of tk 
ideal king of David’s line. Like David 


something of his personality. In magic 
to know the name of a spirit was to have 
the power of compelling it to do the will 
of the man who possessed the knowledge. 
And in the Old Testament the ‘name’. 
of God means all that is revealed of God, 
His character, and in places is used as 
if it had almost an independent existence 


* Two phrases in Ac 2 ‘* are of special import- 
ance: (i) The Apostles’ teaching. In the first age 
systematic instruction was given after baptism 
rather than (as later) before it, the work of thé - 
‘evangelist ’ being distinguished from that of the 
‘teacher.’ Thus it may be as serious an error 
to suppose that St. Peter knew no more than he 
preaches to the unbaptized in Ac 1-5, 10, as it 
would be to suppose that St. Paul knew no more 
1an he preaches in Ac r3. On the content of the 
itional instruction presupposed in the NT 
e The Bible in the Church, OT 12, and The N.T. 
d the Catholic Creeds, 378 ff. (ii) The breaking 

ead. St. Paulin 1 Cor rr*° ff. gives us the 
formulated tradition of the Palestinian ‘Church 
(cf. x | ), to which Mark also bears witness. — 
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He is at first defeated and banished by 
His enemies, but by God’s help returns 
to claim His kingdom over God’s people 
(2° ff., 47° ff.), He is the great -de- 
liverer, bringing both salvation from 
enemies and conditions of new life. He 
is the new Moses, fulfilling the prophecy 
of Dt 181°. In its original context it 
seems to foretell a line of prophets who 
will continue the work of Moses. But it 
was often taken to mean a single prophet. 
The Jews expected a last and greatest 
prophet who should herald the Messiah. 
Whether they ever identified him with the 
Messiah is doubtful, During His earthly 
life Jesus was regarded primarily as a 
prophet. He was in a sense His own 
forerunner. 

The Greek word for'servant (pais) (}*) 
may mean equally ‘son’ (AV), It has 
the_ambiguity of the English ‘ boy.’ 
Does it convey an allusion to the suffer- 
ing Servant of Is532? That Jesus had 
consciously identified Himself with the 
Servant of the second Isaiah is certain. 
dn 78.92%4- (cf, -2 2%), im -virtue® of this 
identification, His sufferings and death are 
interpreted as having a sacrificial and 
redemptive value (cf. 18). It has been 
objected that this use of the term must 
have originated among Greek-speaking 
Christians, and is antedated by Luke in 
these chapters. 

The Hebrew word in Isaiah can only 
mean ‘servant’ or ‘slave.’ In LXX it is 
translated by pais, which Hellenists some- 
times misunderstood to mean ‘son’ 
(e.g. Wisd 21% 1618). It is argued that 
while Christians might have spoken of 
Jesus as the pais, i.e. the Son of Jehovah, 
they would never have called Him the 
‘slave’ of Jehovah. That would be an 
impossibly low Christology. Later Chris- 
tian literature, except the Didache, 
always used the term in the sense of ‘ son,’ 

_and added epithets to prevent misconcep- 
tion. But this argument is not conclusive. 
‘Slave’ did not carry the degrading 
associations for a Jew that it did for 
the Greeks and does for us. In OT it is 
freely applied to Abraham or Moses, 
It is also applied to David, just in those 
passages where the promise of the 
Kingdom to his house is most clearly set 
forth (2S 7 8 20-21 etc.; Ps 89% 29 in 
close connexion with the idea of son). In 
Jewish prayers, in reference to David as, 
the type of the Messiah, it frequently 

In the Didache, an early 

_ Jewish-Christian document, in a primi- 
tive eucharistic prayer based on Jewish 

__-prayers, Jesus and David are called by 

__ the title in the same sentence. In short, 
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there is no reason to doubt that the appli- 
cation of the term to Jesus might well 
have arisen in Aramaic Christian circles, 
Whether it was at first used only in a 
general sense, and if so, how soon it was 
connected with the ideal figure of Isaiah, 
we cannot tell. Though the Servant was 
not commonly identified by the Jews 
with the Messiah, nor was there any cur- 
rent expectation of a suffering Messiah, 
yet the title might well be brought into 
connexion with that of the Messiah, 
The claim to fulfil the two ideals made by 
Jesus was facilitated by the fact that 
both sum up the vccation of Israel in a 
single figure. They are probably already 
united in the voice at the Baptism 
(Mk 114). 

17 preserves an indisputably primitive 
trait, the allowance that is made for the 
people’s ignorance. It suggests the hope 
of repentance. This thought goes back 
to the days when it was still hoped that 
the majority of the Jews would be con- 
verted. It is in sharp contrast to later 
expressions when it had been made clear 
that as a whole they would persist in their 
rejection of Jesus. 

19 affords a clear expression of primi- 
tive belief. Jesus is enthroned in heaven 
waiting to return in full Messianic glory. 
The ‘times of restoration of all things’ 
is the final establishment of the Kingdom 
of God after the judgément. Meanwhile 
those who repent will be refreshed, that 
is by the power of the Spirit sent down. 
Life in the Christian fellowship here and 
now is a partial anticipation of the life in 
the coming Kingdom. 

26. raised up refers not to the Resur- 
rection, but to the words of Deuteronomy 
just quoted. It means ‘placed on the 
stage of history.’ : 

IV. 1-22. The Beginnings of Opposi- 
tion.—It was natural that the first attack - 
on the new sect should come from the 
Sedducees. In contrast to the Pharisees 
they were lukewarm towards the Mes- 
sianic hope in every form and disbelieved 
in any resurrection. They had also been 
primarily responsible-for the crucifixion — 
of Jesus, As consisting of the worldly and 
comfortable, they feared any Messianic 
disturbance which might provoke the 
intervention of the Romans and lead to 
the upset of the established order (cf. 
Jn 11 °°). The grounds of hostility that. 
appear in this chapter and in the next 
are in accord with this attitude. They | 
were annoyed at unrecognized teachers 
preaching in the Temple (}%). Still more> 
intolerable was the subject of their preach- 
ing, not simply the abstract doctrine ¢ 


gy 
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cesurrection, but the assertion of a con- 
crete case resting on the evidence of eye- 
witnesses (*). Further, this risen Jesus 
was declared to be Messiah, and this might 
easily lead to a popular rising like those 
which had proved disastrous (cf. 17, [yes 
and the comparisons made by Gamaliel, 
5 *° ff.). This would probably include the 
attempt to take vengeance on them for 
the death of Jesus (5 28), 

The Pharisees at present inclined to a 
benevolent neutrality. They regarded the 
sect as harmless. With much of their 
ethical teaching, with their preaching of 
the Messianic hope in a spiritual rather 
than in a temporal sense, and with a belief 
in the resurrection they would be in full 
accord. The belief in the actual resurrec- 
tion of Jesus seemed absurd, but time 
would put that right. If the Nazarenes 
were deluded, at least their delusion was 
on sound lines. It is also possible the sect 
included a few Pharisees whom_ they 
would be unwilling to desert in face of 
an attack by the Sadducees. Even at a 
far later date support was given to Paul 
under similar circumstances (23 *). 

I. The Sadducean party consisted 
chiefly of the rich High-Priestly families 
who had charge of the Temple and grew 
wealthy on the trade carried on in it. 
If we read ‘ chief priests,’ as in RVm, the 
term is probably used to include not 
only the High Priest but those who had 
held the office and other leaders. The 
Captain of the Temple was a priest, second 
in authority only to the High Priest, who 
superintended the Temple guard. 

6. According to the Law, the High- 
Priesthood was an office for life, but in 
actual practice, from the time of Herod, 
it had been treated as at the disposal of 
the supreme civil power. Annas had been 
deposed by the Romans. Of John and 
Alexander nothing is known for certain, 
but the mention of their names points to 
a local source. These verses describe the 
meeting of the Sanhedrin, in which at 
this date the Sadducees and Pharisees 
were probably about equally balanced. 
The majority of the scribes were on the 
side of the Pharisees. The court had 
supreme authority both in civil and 
criminal cases, though they had lost the 
power of inflicting the death penalty. 

7. The word used for power is dif- 
ferent from that used for ‘ authority.’ 
The question suggests the use. of some 
magical incantation which would be an 
offence against the Law (Dt13). The 
charge is parallel to that made against 
esus Himself of healing by the power of 


tr. This passage from Ps 118, already 
applied by Jesus to Himself (ME 12 #011)" 
became one of the commonplaces of 
early Christian apologetics. In its original 
context it applied to Israel, and was 
easily transferred to the Messiah in whom 
the destiny and purpose of Israel was 
summed up. 

12. salvation is in Greek literally ‘ the 
salvation,’ that is the Messianic deliver- 
ance of God’s people. This was popularly 
viewed both in a crude and nationalistic 
sense, and in a more spiritual sense. 

13. The exact meaning is that they 
perceived that they were men who had had 
no training in the Jewish schools, and 
(some of them) recognized that they had 
seen them formerly in the company of 
Jesus. 

18. The authorities were in a difficult 
position, especially in view of the favour 
of the people towards the Apostles. No 
definite crime had been committed. 
Accordingly they are dismissed with vague 
threats in the hope that this will check 
the spread of the movement. 

23-31. The Church’s Prayer.—O Lord (*4) 
is not the ordinary word, but a stronger 
one meaning ‘sovereign’ or ‘ master.’ 
It is found in early Christian prayers, and 
is still used in Eastern Liturgies. The 
persecution (*°) is interpreted in the light 
of Ps 2, which foretold the futility of such 
rebellion against God’s anointed King. 
Also the same word ‘ Servant’ is applied 
first to David and then to Jesus. *! sug- 
gests a repetition of Pentecost. 
recurrence of ecstatic speech would be 
in full accordance with what modern, 
science would expect. So, too, many 
parallels to the experience of the room 
being shaken could be quoted from recent 
times. 

32-35. The Inner Life of the Com- 
munity.—How long an interval has elapsed 
since the former account we cannot tell. 
The only apparent development is some 
rudimentary organization for the dis- 
tribution of the funds under the care of 
the Apostles. The opening words of *4 


regard the condition as a fulfilment of © 


the prophecy of Dt 15 4. 


36-37. The Case of Barnabas.—This is ‘ 


given partly as being a notable instance, 
partly to act as a foil to the case that 
follows. The ‘Son of exhortation’ or 
“consolation ’’ was a popular interpreta- 
tion of his name. 
popular etymology in the Bible, it is 
probably wrong. The name seems to 
mean ‘ Son of Nebo,’ a demon. ; 


-V. t-11. Ananias and Sapphira.—There_ 
_| is no reason to doubt that this incident is — 


Suchtass 


Like many pieces of © : 
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historical. Such a blot on the ideal 

\ fellowship of the first days would hardly 
be invented. Nor can any symbolical 
meaning be discerned in the names. 

They are given simply because they are 
historically true.- Again, the story is true 

to psychology. Granted the mental atmo- 

sphere of the time, suggestion would be 

_the psychological channel through which 

the sudden result can be explained. The 

details that arouse suspicion are the rapid 

burial of Ananias, apparently without 

his wife’s knowledge (°), the treatment of 
Sapphira by Peter, and the lack of any 
investigation by the authorities. But we 

are dealing with an Oriental town where 

modern methods were unknown, and the 

details may have been compressed. As 

in the case of Pentecost, the story is 
prophetic in character, primarily con- 

cerned to emphasize spiritual lessons. 

The act is regarded as a sin against the 
Spirit-filled body and therefore’ against 

the Spirit of God Himself. It is a breach 

of fellowship, which is the very life of the 

Church. Further, we come very close to 

the ideas which both in the Old and New 
Testaments underlie excommunication. 

: This is primarily the cutting off of the 
: offender from the life of the people of 
God, and therefore his forfeiture of the 

divine blessing and protection which such 

4 membership carries with it. It is conse- 
quently expected that the powers of evil 
will take advantage of his defenceless 
par ee position and inflict suffering or even death 
. (cf. 1 Cor 5**; 1 Tim). So here two 
re members of the Church had by their 
inward disloyalty severed themselves 
from the life of the body. Peter does no 
more than declare what is an accom- 
plished fact, and the result of its public 

' apprehension is death (cf. death as a 


Eucharist in 1 Cor 11 °°), The effect both 
on the Church and on those outside was to 
deepen the sense of the ‘ numinousness ’ of 
the society. It was felt to be charged 
with the death-dealing holiness of God.* 
In '' we meet for the first time the word 
_ ‘church’ (ecclesia) as applied to the Chris- 
tian body. 
_-* 12-16, A period of growth, of quite 
__ uncertain length. The movement spreads 
ays outside Jerusalem. 1% is obscure. The 
‘rest’ may mean either the Christians 
other than the Apostles, or the non- 
B Christians. So, too, the words 
e Dieplt eras mean ‘ fasten bimselt 


7 + It ehontd ia sakes that isdn g Cor Be ane 
Ir 92 Suggest that the infliction of death has 
i Harps 2 qnerey, behind SoGkDss : 


‘its continued 


punishment for the profanation of the 


‘join 
| mitted an anachronism or not. 


| place in A.D. 6-8, aes in the b 


of the Apostles, who stood out apart from 


the rest; or it might mean that the people ~ 


as a whole magnified the Christian body, 
but kept at a distance from them. This 
might be due to the threats of the priests, 
or to awe at the supernatural powers that 
they seemed to display. Or, again, there 
may be a mistranslation from the 
Aramaic. 

17-42. The Second Arrest.—While there 
is the possibility that this is a duplicate 
account of the arrest in 4, it is more 


naturally regarded as a second and inde- ~ 


pendent attempt by the authorities to 
suppress the new movement in view of 
growth. Such attempts 
must always present a number of similar 
features (cf. e.g. the arrests of the ‘ suffrag- 
ettes ’in modern days). The new develop- 
ments are the increased hostility of the 
Sadducees (3°) and the declared attitude 
of the Pharisees. This last is in full accord 
with the traditional policy of the party 
to wait on God until He should be pleased 
to send the Kingdom. It would come 


when Israel really kept the Law. Mean- © 


while attempts to bring it in by force were 
to be discouraged on all grounds. ‘ An 
angel of the Lord: opened the prison 
doors’ (1*) is a common Jewish way of 


describing an occurrence in which’ the ~ 


intervention of God is plainly to be dis-~ 
cerned. The escape may well have been 
due to human help regarded as sent by 
God. Soin 2 K'19 ** the pestilence that 
destroyed the army of Sennacherib is 
the work of the angel of the Lord. There 


is no mention of any miracle before the © 


Sanhedrin. 

The names ‘ Theudas’ and ‘ Judas of 
Galilee’ have aroused considerable ‘dis- 
cussion. Josephus records that a Theudas 


led a very great multitude to the river 


Jordan, promising to divide it before them, 


and was captured and executed by Cuspius — 
Fadus, who was the Roman Governor, not | 
earlier than a.D. 44, that is many years — 


after the date of Gamaliel’s speech. 
Either, 


putting his name into the speech, or he is 


referring to some other leader with a simi- 
Theudas is. a common con-_ 


lar name. 
traction for many names, and revolts of — 


various kinds were abundant at this time. 
Nor is the ‘four hundred men’ of 36 


easily reconcilable with the account of 


Josephus., We must therefore leave it 
ay 


open whether Luke or his source has cor 


Further, the tebellion. of. Judas toc 


then, Luke has blundered -in — 


re vee 


tioned in the paragraph which follows 


after the account of the rebellion of 


Theudas. It is argued that the order of 
the names in this speech is due to a care- 
less reading of Josephus by.Luke. Not 
only has he committed a blunder by 
mentioning Theudas at all, but he has 
put the two rebels in the wrong order. 
Both these mistakes can best be explained 
by the reference to Josephus. If this is 
admitted, Acts must be dated quite late, 
since the Antiquities was not published 
before about a.p. 93. In spite of the 
acceptance of this theory by reputable 
scholars, the arguments against it are 
strong. The general account in Josephus 
is very different, and the mistake would 
involve an almost incredible amount of 
carelessness on the part of Luke. It is 
probably a mere coincidence which has 
been exaggerated. If any weight is to be 
attached to it, the solution is probably 
to be found in the sources common to 
Luke and Josephus. If we allow the exist- 
ence of more than one Theudas the diffi- 
culty simply disappears. 

VI. 1-7. The Seven.—The last chapter 
ended with a note of triumphant persever- 
ance through shame and suffering. But 


_ we now reach the series of events which 


led to the break-up of this first period of 


Church life. The position of the Church: 


as a sect within Judaism localized at 
Jerusalem could not last. It must either 
go forward or go back. Either it must 
develop on lines of its own and diverge 
increasingly from the old Israel, or it must 
sink back into the common life and be 
reabsorbed. The change did not come 
through any statesmanship on the part 
of the Apostles, or as the result of any 
thought-out scheme, but rather through 
the rough pressure of outside circum- 
stances. Events, that at first sight seemed 
hostile to its very life,-proved to be the 
means of entrance into a fuller life. The 
old comfortable fellowship was shattered 
only that it might be enlarged. 

_ The occasion was a development of 
organization to meet a sudden emer- 
gency. The community had included from 
the first both Hebrews, i.e. Palestinian 
Aramaic-speaking Jews, and Hellenists, 
i.e. Greek-speaking Jews. The former 
tended to despise the latter, partly owing 
to their closer connexion with the Holy 
Land and partly because Hellenists who 
ived among the heathen were accused, 
en with good reason, of a tendency to 
ty. - The Hellenists had their own 
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tian body, The Hellenists as the smaller 
and weaker party would be sensitive to 
any grievance. By this time the distribu- 
tion of goods had taxen the form of a daily 
ministration, whether of money or food 
we are not told. There appears something 
like a list of needy widows. It is even 
possible, though it is not stated, that the 
supply of funds was running short as 
the disciples increased. At Jerusalem a 
large part of the population of the city 
lived on religion. We should like to know 
how far Christians continued to receive 
alms from the Temple charities, after they 
had joined the new sect. The apparently 
unlimited time that many believers were 
able to spend on the practice of religion 
suggests that they had no occupation. 
On all these points we can only con- 
jecture, but some shortage of funds may 
have helped to produce the crisis. 

The appointment of the Seven was-an 
emergency measure. There was not any 
idea of founding a ministry that should 
last throughout the ages. The Lord’s 
return was expected at any moment, 
or at any rate quite soon. The choice of 
the Seven was only intended to tide over 
the interval. Yet it remains true that in 
their method of appointment we see the 
presence of all those elements which have 
marked ordination in the Catholic Church 
throughout the ages. We may also safely 
infer from Luke’s method that he wishes . 
us to regard it as a typical example of 
ordination in the Apostolic Church, 
The initiative lies with the Apostles (?). 
The action is that of the whole Church in 
the power of the Spirit. The Greek word 
for multitude is that regularly used to 
denote a religious community. The can- — 
didates are chosen by the community, | 
who recognizes that they are ‘ full of the 
Spirit.’ Here we find the idea of vocation. 
‘The candidate must not only feel that he 
is inwardly called by the Spirit, but the 
truth of his call must be tested and ap-_ 


proved by the Church.* The community ; z i 
| as a whole presents them, andthe Apostles 


it t ~ § 
* Nowhere, either in the OT or in the INT) sy 


there apparently any suggestion that an inward 
call consciously experienced is necessary before 


entering the regular ministry of the Church, and 


the assertion of its necessity is often a serious 
hindrance to suitable men. 


and valuable as ‘are prophetic gifts, they are not | 


necessary to the office of the presbyter ordeacon. _ 


In the NT the calito the presbyterate comes from 
without by the Apostle or prophet (Ac 148; 
1 Tim 1}; 4 14, etc.); the ordinand recognizes in’ | 


this the call of God, and receives ordination, _ 
inwardly persuaded that he thus does God’s will. 


No inward call appears to be necessary beyond — 


this inward persuasion.—Ep. i gee 


Inward calls, to 
be tested and approved by the’Church, belong 
' both in the OT and in the NT to the ‘ prophets’; 


‘ 
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pray over them and lay their hands upon 
them. All these elements have their place 
in our present services of ordination. 
The underlying idea of the laying on of 
hands is, as we have seen, the transfer- 
ence of authority. The Church meets a 
new crisis. The Holy Spirit has raised 
up members of the body who are gifted 
for the new work. The body is given the 
insight to select. and approve them. 
The Apostles, as the divinely appointed 
organs of the body, impart due authority 
to perform certain functions on behalf of 
the whole body. In the Church, as in any 
organism, the putting forth of a new organ 
to meet a new need is a sign of vitality. 
To distinguish between a ‘local’ and a 
‘ charismatic ’ ministry in the primitive 
Church is a false antithesis. All ministry 
is charismatic, since it is done in the power 
of_a special endowment of the Spirit. 

We do not know why seven were ap- 
pointed. It was a sacred number among 
the Jews. But more probably it corre- 
sponded to some detail of organization. 
There may have been seven centres for 
Christian gatherings. Their names are 
all Greek, but it is precarious to conclude 
that they were all Hellenists, since many 
Jews had Greek names. Were they in any 
real sense the first ‘deacons’? The title 
is never used, though the verb from which 
the name deacon is derived is employed 
(7). In 218 they are spoken of as ‘ the 
seven,’ and Philip is styled ‘ the Evan- 
gelist.’ There is a certain Church tradi- 
‘tion in favour of regarding them as the 
first examples of the later deacons. 
We must-not expect at this time and 
under these conditions to find definite 
titles for specialized offices. All we are 
entitled to see is the beginning of a divi- 
sion of functions in the Church. Later 
‘deacon’ became specialized into a title 
for a particular order. No such purpose 
was as yet present in the mind of the 
Church. The real difficulty, which we have 
not the evidence to solve, is that they are 
by no means limited to the kind of work 
for which they were selected. Both 
Stephen and Philip at once become 
_ prominent in preaching. We must not, 
_ however, expect strict specialization. 

7 gives us the last of the summaries 
which describe in general terms the life 
of the Church. There is no hint of the 
period of time which it is meant to cover. 
The priests are probably those of -the 
humbler orders. 


8-15. The Ministry of Stephen.—The. 


importance of his work in the light of 


_ later events can hardly be overestimated. 


ye The Bree nature of his _ teaching we 
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will consider when we come to his speech. 
The important point is that it roused for 
the first time the hostility of the Pharisees 
against the Christians. He laid himself 
open to the charge of undermining the 
authority of the Law, and that touched 
their most cherished convictions. It was 
just on this point that Christ Himself 
had aroused their hostility. The Pharisees, 
once roused, were more likely to be dan- 
gerous than the Sadducees. They had 
the support of the people. It is signifi- 
cant that a pupil of Gamaliel now takes 
the lead. Whether ® mentions one or three 
or five synagogues is uncertain. In any 
case, Stephen’s work was among Hellen- 
ists, and may be compared to the later 
work of Paul. The chief argument would 
be whether Jesus was the Christ or no. 

VII. 1-53. Stephen’s Speech.—This ap- 
pears at first sight to our Western minds 
to be largely irrelevant; but, if we con- 
sider it in the light of the prevailing 
methods of argument, it is really most 
able. The one common ground between 
him and his opponents was the Scriptures. 
These .he interprets in the manner 
common in the Rabbinical schools, and 
especially in the form developed at Alex- 
andria. His speech in many places shows 
the influence of the LX X, which he follows 
in preference to the Hebrew text. Also- 
he makes use of traditions, not always 
consistent with the Old Testament, 
which are found elsewhere, as in Philo, © 
the Alexandrian Jewish writer. 

The main lines of argument may be 
summarized thus: 

(1) God’s relation to His people is 
shown by Scripture to be independent 
of Canaan, the Temple, or the Law. 
Thus He appeared in foreign lands, e.g. 
Mesopotamia and Haran. He was with 
His people in Egypt, and appeared to— 
Moses in Midian (cf. 8%). The mention of 
Shechem in !*, as the first piece of Canaan 
owned by the Patriarchs, is a reminder 
that it now belonged to the hated Samari- 
tans. Again, until the time of Solomon 
Israel had no temple, only a tabernacle 
which had been made by the direct com-_ 
mand of God after the pattern shown in 
the vision. Even Solomon’s structure 
(the word implies a contrast between 
a movable tent and a permanent house) 
was not an abiding and complete realiza- 
tion of the meeting-place between God 
and His people. The prophet had de- 
clared it to be unessential.: 

(2) Scripture showed that Israel bat 
persistently rejected God’s ‘ministers. 
They had been jealous of Joseph | 
Moses. pyoseph had bea pepe 
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‘he end proved their saviour. Moses had 
been driven away, but raised up again 
to deliver them. They had always perse- 
cuted their prophets. It was on a line with 
this that they should have rejected Jesus 
and killed Him, but that He should have 
been raised up to be their Saviour. 

(3) God’scovenant was earlier than, and 
independent of, the Law. Even when the 
Law had been given through the media- 

tion of angels (a current belief regarded 
as enhancing its sanctity), Israel had from 
the first disobeyed it. When the Righteous 
One came who perfectly fulfilled it, they 
killed Him. Even the Law itself pointed 
to the coming of a new and greater 
prophet, a second Moses, who should 
supersede it, and the prophets had fore- 
told the coming of a Righteous One. 
These predictions had been fulfilled in the 
person of Jesus. 

This speech has a character of its own 
that is evidence of its genuineness. 
While on many points it anticipates the 

_teaching of St. Paul, it is in general 
method closer to the mind of the un- 
known author of the Epistle to. the 
Hebrews, who was undoubtedly an Alex- 
andrian Jew. Indeed, this Epistle supplies 
the best illustration of the general back- 
ground of thought which is iridispensable 
for a correct understanding of Stephen’s 
speech. The contrast is always implicit 
between this visible and material world, 
which is transitory, and the eternal world 
of ultimate reality ; or, again, between this 
world or age, and that which is to come. 
The one stands to the other as shadow 
to substance, or type to fulfilment. On 
this view the Old Covenant, the Law, 
and the Temple belong to this age and 
world. They are at best partial and tem- 
porary foreshadowings of eternal realities. 
They are intended to pass away. There 
is no reason to suppose, with Knox,* 

that the earlier devotion to the Law 
was regarded as a mistake. Rather, if the 
mew age has in some sense arrived, if 

_ Jesus the Messiah has by His death in- 
augurated a new covenant, it implies that 
the old covenant and all that belonged to 

itis already passing away. At the coming 


of Jesus in glory it will be abolished. 


Even during this period of transition its 
binding authority may be questioned. 


(vi. 


the attention of such as Stephen, whereas 
they had been passed over by the majority 
of the Church. As time passed, inevitably 
elements in His teaching that had been 
ignored might come into their own and 
assume a new prominence; He had fore- 
told the destruction of the Temple, and 
as Messiah could claim to abolish the old 
Law. While there is no evidence for any 
widespread laxity in the observance of 
the Law among Hellenists, there were 
tendencies both in thought and con- 
duct which could prepare the way for 
such views as are here attributed to 
Stephen. Indeed, the charge is similar 
to that brought against Jesus Himself. 
At the same time, as far as we can tell, 
the direction of this new movement was 
at present negative rather than positive. 
Its full meaning was to be discerned later 
when Hellenists carried Stephen’s prin- 
ciples to their logical conclusion and 
admitted Gentiles to the Church without 
demanding observance of the Law. But 
even now it was irreconcilable with the 
current Rabbinic belief that the Law 
was eternal and unchangeable and co- 
existed with God from the beginning. 

In the speech itself the slight differ- 
ences between its statements and those 
of our text of OT are due to the Septua- 
gint, or to independent traditions. The 
most serious is that in **. Amos has 
in place of Rephan, ‘Chiun,’ the Assyrian 
name for the planet Saturn. It must refer 
to the later idolatrous worship of Assyrian 
gods, which is to be punished by exile 
in Assyria. Such could not have been 
knownin Egypt. But most scholars regard 
the whole verse in Amos as a later inter- 
polation. Stephen uses the verse to charge 
Israel with idolatry from the first and, 
perhaps unconsciously, substitutes for 
Damascus ‘ Babylon,’ the typical later 
oppressor. In ** ‘ according to the com- 
mandments of angels ’ is clearly the right 
meaning, but can hardly be got out of the 
Greek, which seems to be a mistranslation 
of an Aramaic preposition. If so, the. 
speech goes back to a Jerusalem source. | 

VII. 54-VIII. 1. The Death of Stephen. 
—Whether his speech was cut short or _ 
whether the abrupt ending is intentional | 
is doubtful. : 

55 describes a prophetic ecstasy, a 
vision’ of God in the power of the — 


_ If by baptism believers have been trans- 
planted into the coming Kingdom and 
received the Spirit, what need is there to 
go on keeping the Law? Further, there 
- were sayings of Jesus Himself to which 
appeal could be made. They had roused 

-* Cf. Knox, St. Paul and the'Church of Jeru- 


Holy Spirit. Jesus is seen sharing ‘the = | 
glory of God.’ The title ‘Son of Man’ Att 
is found only here outside the Gospels 
It is clearly used in the same sense in ~ 
which~ Christ Himself claimed it in _ 
Mk 14°, and denotes, as in Daniel and 
-Enoch, a superhuman figure. The repre- 
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sentation of Him as standing, not sitting, 
as in all other instances, shows that this 
is not a mere conventional picture, but 
an authentic reminiscence. He stands, 
having risen’ from His throne to succour 
and welcome His disciples. It is impor- 
tant to observe not only that prayer is 
made to Him, -but the character of the 
prayer. While Jesus Himself.had com- 
mended His spirit to the Father, Stephen 
commends his to Jesus. He is in effect 
treated as divine. The word ‘ Lord’ in 
9 (RV) is an insertion. It should run 
“calling upon’ (the regular word for 
prayer) ‘ him, and saying.’ 

As the Jews had lost the power of in- 
flicting capital punishment, either this 
was an isolated case of lynch law, and the 
trial before the Sanhedrin (61°) ended in 
something like a riot, or, more probably, 
the Roman power was at the moment 
too weak to interfere. The incident may 
fall about the end of a.p. 35, when 
Pilate had been superseded, his successor 

_had not yet arrived, and serious disturb- 
ances had broken out in Galilee. For the 
moment Roman authority was in abey- 
ance. Caiaphas certainly would not have 
the ‘will, and might not have the power, 
to prevent the carrying out of the sentence 
that the Law pronounced on blasphemy. 

The persecution in Jerusalem was prob- 
ably in the main one of Hellenists by 
Hellenists. The Apostles were not dis- 
turbed. They were known to be strict 

observers of the Law. And Stephen’ Ss 
burial was carried out by “ devout,’ that 
is law-observing, Jews. 
_ VIII. 1-4. Its Effects. 

, 3 may imply that others were put to 
death (cf.91 and 261°), but this is not con- 
clusive. The threats may only have been 
threats, and the statement of 261° may 
only be a generalization from the case of 
Stephen. Certainly many cannot have been 
killed, for fear of Roman investigations. 

_ 4 Sums up the result. We get for the 

first time a Christian dispersion. The 


, Same verb is used as was used for the dis- 


persion of the old Israel (so also in r1 !9), 
5-24. Philip at Samaria.—By going to 


ays Samaria Philip passed outside the juris- 


diction of the Sanhedrin. If the article 
is pressed, ‘the city of Samaria’ must 
mean Sebaste, which was mainly heathen. 


- But the converts seem to be Samaritans, 
te ty _who claimed to be, and by race largely 


_were, true Jews, in spite of the contempt 


a Messiah of some kind, and g0 would be 


oneeption of the Messiah. 
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They expected | 


appears as the first edaigle of Oriental 
sorcery, which was one of the great foes — 
both of Greco-Roman culture and -of 
Christianity. The obscure phrase of 7° 
means that he claimed to be something 
like the Messiah (cf. 1Cor1*4). In the 
signs and wonders wrought by Philip 
he recognized a power greater than his 
own. This new departure required the 
approval of the Mother-Church at Jeru- 
salem and of the Apostles. Peter and 
John are sent down by the Twelve, 
perhaps in imitation of the time when 
Jesus had sent them out two by two. 
Philip had only baptized the converts 
with Christian baptism. He had appar- 
ently not attempted to lay his hands on — 
them. Nor had they displayed the visible ~ 
signs of the receiving of the Spirit, such 
as speaking with tongues, which were still 
expected to mark His coming. The con- ~ 
verts then were in the position which the — 
disciples had been in before Pentecost, 
marked out as members of the Kingdom, 
but not yet empowered to share its life. 
This was remedied by the laying on of 
hands, followed by some external sign of 
the outpouring of the Spirit. Thus God 
Himself approved the admission of a new 
class of convert into His people. The 
story raises the question of the relation — 
of baptism to the gift of the Spirit. 
Normally baptism and the laying on of © 
hands formed one rite. Here alone do | 
we find any mention of their separation. 
We must beware of reading into the life — 
of the primitive church the clear-cut 
and fixed order of a later date. Only 
with this caution can we speak of this — 
as a “ Confirmation,’ and compare the | 
coming of the Apostles to the visit of a~ 


Bishop to-day.* Philip did not lay on 


Moses (Dt 183° ff.), Thus the Lord could, quite 
early in His ministry, claim the title in Samaria 
(Jn 4%» 28) as He could not safely do in Judea 
or Galilee; and His work in Samaria may os 3 
have encouraged Philip’s and made it easier.—Ep. 

* The NT doctrine of ‘Confirmation’ is 
everywhere the same, though not clearly worked — 
out into a formal * theology’ of the sacra. 
ment. Cf. The Theology of St. Paul, 421b, and 
Sacraments in the N.T., 3986, 3994. The ‘chief 
points are these: (i) The term ‘ Baptism ’ often» 
covers both baptism in the later sense, and the 
laying on of hands, the latter being at ‘arst con. 
fined to the Apostles as its sole ministers, (ii 
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‘hands, probably because his authority 
was limited and this was reserved for the 
Twelve. Orit may simply have been due 
to hesitation about receiving Samaritans 
direct into the new Israel. Their admis- 
sion must have raised various problems 
about whose solution we can only con- 
jecture. They did in some sense keep the 
Law. But could they be permitted to 
go on worshipping in their own Temple 
on Gerizim, as the Jewish Christians did 
in the Temple at Jerusalem ? In any case 
they could not worship at Jerusalem, 
and thus we get a body of Christians in 
whose religion Judaism had no place. 

This would be a step towards the admis- 

sion of the Gentiles. 

Simon’s request (1°) marks the differ- 
ence between the Christian view of sacra- 
ments and the magical view, common in 
heathen circles. For Christians sacra- 
ments convey a real ‘ gift of God,’ but 
one that demands a moral response. It 
can only be received and enjoyed by faith. 
On the magical view they act mechanic- 
ally. By doing the right act compulsion, 
so to say, is put upon God. Simon is not 
mentioned again in Acts, but Christian 
tradition has much to say about him. 

_ He is represented as appearing at Rome, 
and as there and elsewhere having con- 
tests with St. Peter. Many of the stories 
about him are clearly legends, but there 
is probably a nucleus of historical truth. 

He has given his name to the sin of 

‘simony.’ 

25 emphasizes the fact that the King- 
dom had now plainly by the will of God 
been opened to a new class. We heard of 

no preaching on the way to Samaria. 

- 26-40. The Ethiopian Eunuch.—Luke 

gives aseries of anecdotes which are plainly 
derived from personal intercourse with 
Philip. But they are selected with a pur- 
pose. By Dt 231 no eunuch was to be 
admitted to the assembly of the Lord. 
It is that true this is cancelled in Is 56%, 


7 


‘but the letter of the Law prevailed over 


5 

} 

¢ 

the prophecy whose full fulfilment was 
reserved for Christianity. A man is 
admitted into the Kingdom belonging to 
adistant race, nota Jew, though in touch 
Be Judaism, but shut out from full 
_ membership in the old Israel. This was 
an isolated case, probably never known to 


he great importance of the laying on of 
in the mind of the writer. Plainly it 
nded to’ 


crament of abiding import - 
Tange eee Sater Ce ‘first 
g it might pass away For 

ttistic teaching cf. Mason, 


“Holy Baptism. 


Baptism, and (for | 


| was not possible elsewhere. 
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the Church at large, but another step to 
the admission of the Gentiles. 

26. an angel of the Lord is an OT 
phrase, and here simply means divine 
guidance. the same is desert prob- 
ably refers to Gaza itself (°*). The inci- 
dent is an excellent instance of the need 
of guidance in interpreting the Scrip- 
tures. Neither the Old nor New Testament 
was ever intended to be read in separa- 
tion, from the living tradition of the com- 
munity in which it was composed, The 
passage is quoted from LXX, which ex- 
plains the differences from our ordinary 
English text. Here, beyond all doubt, 
the reference is to the suffering Servant 
of Isaiah, as explaining the sufferings 
and death of Jesusin face of the objections \ | 
of the Jews. 

AV inserts ®7: ‘And Philip said, li 
thou believest with all thy heart, thou 
mayest. And he answered and said, I~ 
‘believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God.’ This is absent..trom the best 
authorities, but must be quite an early ~ 
insertion, as it is known to Irenezus by 
A.D. 180. It gives a simple confession of 
faith made before baptism, in the form 
familiar to the author of the verse. Such 
a confession is most primitive and is the 
origin of the later Creeds. What strikes 
us in the present case is the small amount 
of preparation that can have been possible. 

39. Was baptism in this case by immer- 
sion? This is suggested by the language 
of St. Paul, but we do not. know that 
it was universal, and early Christian art 
represents affusion. The Didache allows 
affusion as an alternative in case of need. a 

IX. 1-19. The Conversion of Saul.— 
This, again, is a direct result of the deadli” + 153 


of Stephen. The narrative returns to ay 
Jerusalem and Saul. The Sanhedrin fs 
possessed a certain moral authority over oe) 


all Jewish communities, though it had no ; 
means of enforcing its will. But the com- 
mission to bring Christian Jews to Jeru- 
salem goes far beyond this. The Ppossi- 
bility of such action suggests that Roman 
authority was for the moment weak. 
Probably Aretas was at this time in posses- 
sion of Damascus, whether he had gained — 
it by force or by peaceful means. He roi 
would be willing not to interfere with thie ota 
proceedings to gain the moral support of ‘ 
the Jewish authorities in his struggle: 
against Antipas. So later (**, cf. 2 Cor 5h! 
11 82) the governor who represented _ eye 
Aretas, supported the Jews in their plot] 
to kill Paul after his conversion. "Dhist gee 
explains the possibility of drastic action = 
against Christians at Damascus, which 
Tf. iS tovbe yaa 
' Coane Fees 
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observed that there was some sort of 
Christian community there already which 
still attended the synagogues, as well as 
fugitive Christians from Jerusalem. Psy- 
chology has studied the mental processes 
of conversion, and attempts have been 
made to explain the narrative of Acts 
on these lines. ~Though the conversion 
appears to be sudden, it is really pre- 
ceded by a long period of unconscious 
preparation in the mind. Paul had been 
strongly influenced both. by the argu- 
ments and by the martyrdom of Stephen. 
He had repressed his leanings to Chris- 
tianity (cf. 2614). The vehemence of his 
zeal for persecution shows that they were 
at work in his unconscious mind. The 
outbreak of the repressed Christian com- 
plex into consciousness was occasioned 
not by any definite external influence, 
but by the fatigue of the journey, leading 
to a weakening of the control of the con- 
scious mind. The unconscious complex 
was projected by Paul on to the external 
world, and appeared as the voice of Christ 
‘speaking from outside. So all visions and 
voices which are perceived in these ab- 
normal conditions are really forms of 
thought, the creation of the mind’s own 
activity which it fails to recognize as 
such. Again, the blindness was mental, 
the effect of his unwillingness to see him- 
self as a Christian. Sight could only be 
regained by complete and conscious 
acceptance of Christianity. Such blind- 
ness is often found when a man refuses 
to understand and accept what is incom- 
patible with his conscious attitude. Thus 
Paul’s conversion was the solution of a 
conflict which had for some time been 
going on unconsciously in his mind. The 


vivid experiences which accompanied~ 


it and the variations in the different 
accounts of these experiences are such as 
we should expect. As a man looks back, 
he finds it difficult to describe what he has 
gone through, and, as time passes, memo- 
ries of the experience and later reflections 
upon the experience become intermixed.* 

* The psychological view above described, 
though attractive, is exposed to serious difficulties. 


with visions, seemis to have regarded this appear- 


ance of the Lord as fundamentally differing from | 
‘them, and as ofthe same character as the appear- 
ances to the Eleven after the resurrection. ‘Cf. not | 
only 1 Cor 15 *-8, but 1 Cor 94. The'words‘ last of | 
all’ (x Cor 15 8) differentiate the appearance on. 


the Damasceneroad from those of Ac 18 9 ahd 231. 
he appearances to the Eleven cannot be ex- 


_ plained by the new psychology, and it isnot likely 


- same level as that of ‘the 


that a ‘vision’ would have been accepted as 
putting St. Paul’s call to apostleship on the 


27), In Galz**the word 


Boe “en” is probably instru 
‘mental, and shéuld ‘be Mod Pea oe 


translated ‘by.’ Cf. 


Ey : f 


Twelve (cf. Gal1r} and 
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But though psychology can explain 


the mental mechanism of conversion, — 


it cannot either prove or disprove the 
objective reality of the new belief thus 
attained. Because we have come to 
know something of the psychical means 
through which Paul passed to a_ belief 
in Jesus as Christ, that does not in the 
least show that the event was not a direct 
act of God, that we can only call a 
miracle. There are in it elements that 
transcend normal human _ experience. 
The real proof that St. Paul was in touch 
with supernatural and objective reality 
is to be found in the transforming and 
quickening of his whole life that followed. 
If the vision were an illusion, it is strange 
that it should show itself to be a lasting 
source of power and harmony in his life. 
Truths perceived in visions have to be 


tested in the same way as those gained — 


in the ordinary way. Thus while psycho- 
logy renders such a narrative as this 
intelligible to us in a way that was not 


formerly possible, it leaves open a full — 


belief in the reality of the supernatural 
and the personal action of the ascended 
Christ (cf. Thouless, An Introduction to 
the Psychology of Religion, 187 ff., and 
Cc. XVii). 
with ordinary visions, but with the 
appearances of the risen’ Christ to the 
Apostles (r Cor 158). The report of the 
conversion also affords us a good oppor- 
tunity of testing Luke’s methods as an 
historian. It can be compared with two ~ 
similar reports in 22 and 26. We observe 


St. Paul himself classed it not ~ 


at once that though the main outline is | 


the same, he is at no pains to smooth 


Lightfoot adloc. {ii) There is mo evidence that St. 
Paul had been strongly influenced by St. Stephen, 
and very little that he had repressed leanings to 
Christianity. He never refers to Stephen except 
casually in Ac 22 °°, nor does he use Stephen’s 
line of argument, while he always insists upon 
his entire good faith as.a persecutor, and ascribes 
his conversion to the sovereign grace of God. Cf. 
carefully Ac 231; 247%; 1 Cor 15%; x Tim 
y 12-16. The ‘ goad’ of Ac 26.14 is not a metaphor 


likely to be employed of the ‘ Deni atG of con- — 


science.’ It is more suited to external troubles, 


such as St. Paul’s disappointments asa persecutor. — 


! < | Moreover, even if St. Paul did ‘occasionally 
(i) St, Paul, though familiarin his own experience | 


experience leanings to Christianity, they must — 
have been, in view of his strong assertion of his — 
good faith, far too slight for their repression to © 


produce a psychological complex, 
almost impossible to explain the words of the 
Lord to him as the product of his subconscious 
mind. -He would have known neither the Lord’s — 
habit of twice using the name of those with whom 
He remonstrates (Lk ro “!, 22 31), nor His charac- 
teristic way of remonstrating by asking the reason 
of the action -which He condemns (Mt 14 %, 
26 0; Mk 5 3°; Jn 18 83), nor the m 

of the union of ihe Cc open with Christ, w! 
prever appears in the public evangelistic prea 
of the Apion eo os ay om fi i 


mystical doetrine 


{iii) Tt is © 
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away slight divergencies in detail. Thus 

* in 22 stress is laid on the piety of Ananias, 
as is natural in a defence before a Jewish 
mob, but it is strange that no mention is 
made of his vision. On the other hand, 
in 26 no reference is made to Ananias at 
all, and the command to go to the Gen- 
tiles is assigned to the moment of con- 
version, while in the other two accounts 
it is divided between the vision given to 
Ananias and his own‘speech to Saul. 
There is no claim to absolute verbal 
accuracy. Whether the various reports 
come from different sources or are in the 
main Luke’s own composition is uncertain. 
In any case, the story of his conversion 
was an oft-told tale, and the tendency 
is for such to grow in repetition. It is 
impossible for the most honest mind to 
distinguish between the experiences of 
the moment and later meditations on 

“them. In Gali we have St. Paul’s own 
references to it. He regards it from a dif- 
ferent standpoint, namely an inward 
spiritual experience, and stress is laid 
on the personal act of God in calling him. 
‘It adds, what Acts passes over in silence, 
a visit to Arabia, between the conversion 
and the preaching in Damascus. Arabia 
probably means the desert close to Damas- 
cus, and the purpose of the visit was 
doubtless silent communion with God in 
order to readjust his life and outlook 
to his new convictions. Hence its omis- 
sion by Luke is natural. He is concerned 
with events as bearing on the progress 
of the Church and preparing the way for 
the mission to the Gentiles. 

13. saints as a title for Christians 
is first used here in Acts. In the Old 
Testament it is often used for Israel as 
a ‘holy nation.’ It denotes consecration 

_ rather than actual holiness. 

18. Conversion is no substitute for 
baptism even in the case of St. Paul. 
There is no explicit mention of the laying 
on of hands, unless it is included in the 
baptism. 

20. The phrase Son of God is em- 
ployed for the only time in Acts. Israel 

as a nation’ was God’s son. The Messiah, 
- assumming up Israel in Himself, was in a 
. special sense God’s Son (cf. *). But St. 
 Paul’s use of the term goes beyond this, 
at least in his writings; the Church was 
_ divinely prompted to see that the visible 
and temporal sonship was an expression 
in time of a relationship that was eternal 
in the being of God. fade 
26-31. Paul’s First Visit to Jerusalem. 
_ —This account again challenges compari- 
son with his own record in Gal 1184. As 


* bd 
: ~ ‘ 


_ tegards the general outline they can be 


reconciled. Both relate recognition by 
the authorities, and Galatians leaves room 
for a ministry of preaching in Jerusalem 
itself, as contrasted with Judea (1 **). 
Galatians is silent about the part played 
by Barnabas. Acts suggests that the 
whole band of the Apostles was present, 
while Galatians expressly says that he 
only meét Peter and James, the Lord’s 
brother. Luke’s information here is shown 
to be vague. Galatians mentions the 
brevity of the visit, the cause of which 
Acts explains. The different impression 
made by the two narratives is due to the 
difference of purpose. Paul is above all 
concerned to show the scantiness of his 
intercourse with the Jerusalem Apostles, 
Luke to trace his recognition as a Chris- 
tian evangelist. °® suggests that his 
preaching was limited to Hellenists, and 
Ac 22 171, assuming that the vision be- 
longs to this visit, shows a recognition 
that nothing was accomplished, that it 
was God’s will that it should be so, and 
that he should go to the Gentiles, *° agrees 
with Gal124. From this time Paul dis- 
appears from Acts till rr. °! sums up 
the history of the Church at Jerusalem 
for an indefinite period after the re- 
moval of the disturbing presence of Paul. 
Probably it now consisted almost ex- 
clusively of Hebrew Christians who did 
not raise awkward questions about the 
Law and were left undisturbed.. About 
this time the Jews were having their own 
troubles with Caligula. But the old con- 
ditions had been for ever destroyed. The 
main current of Christian life had moved ° 
away. The addition of Galilee for the first 
time is significant. There is no evidence 
whatever for the existence of organized 
Christianity in Galilee during the previous 
period, though we should have expected 
that it would have begun there rather 


-than in Jerusalem. 


32-43. The Tour of Peter.—The new 
conditions’ demanded constant super- 
vision. The stories are singularly vivid 
and rest on local tradition. They afford 
evidence of the growth of local Christian 
communities in Palestine. Though strict 
Jews viewed tanning as an unclean trade, — 
there is no hint that the Galilean fisher- — 
man, Peter, did so, or that in 43 he was 
taking any step towards a more liberal 
attitude. ~ ; 

X. 1-XI. 18. The Case of Cornelius.— 
The space which Luke gives to this inci- 
dent, and the later reference to it in. 
157, shows the importance that he at- 
tached to it. Though the Italian band 
has not been identified, he was clearly 


a Gentile, belonging to the Roman army, 
iO eae ssh 
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‘As he clearly had been there some time, 
and no foreign garrison was posted there 
till after the death of Herod Agrippa I, in 
A.D. 44, many regard this incident as 
placed too early. It may come after 
121-23) Indeed, Peter’s whole tour may 
belong to this period. Cornelius was 
a God-fearer (?),. Round the synagogue 
_in heathen towns there tended to gather 
a fringe of devout heathen attracted by 
the monotheism and high standard of 
morality among the Jews, but unwilling 
to take the decisive step of becoming 
proselytes. For men especially the de- 
mand for circumcision and the full ob- 
servance of the Law was most distasteful. 
Such God-fearers had a more or less 

' recognized position. They attended syna- 
gogue worship, observed the moral law, 
and abstained from heathen excesses. 
They formed the most hopeful ground in 
which the-seed of the Gospel could be 
sown. Christianity offered them all that 
Judaism had offered in the shape of mono- 
theism and pure morality, but also offered 

. them full membership without any sub- 
' mission to burdensome restrictions. No 
wonder that when Christian preachers 
appeared they went over in large 
numbers to the new. teaching. This 
accounts both for the rapid success of 
Christianity, e.g. in Asia, and also for the 
intense animosity displayed by the Jews. 
: They saw the fruit of many years of 
~~ patient labour being swept off by. the 
propaganda of a new and hateful sect who 
had lowered the standard of require- 
cor ~ment. All unwittingly the Jewish dis- 
-persion had been preparing the way for 
the spread of the Christian faith. The 
first Gentile churches must have con- 
sisted largely of those who had-had their 
. first lessons in true religion and morality 
in the synagogue. In Cornelius we find 
the first example of this most important 
class. _We may also notice incidentally 
the favourable description of Roman 
soldiers characteristic of Luke.. 
' Psychology, again, can ‘throw light 
on the character of Peter’s vision and 
vindicate its truth to life. He was already. 
Pe perplexed in his mind about the problem 
_ > of the admission of the Gentiles, perhaps 
owing to the influence of St. Paul, though 
_ he was unwilling to face it out. He really 
ae to admit Gentiles. This unfulfilled 
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as of the vision. Eating unclean meat was 
_ anatural symbol for contact with unclean 
heathen. The symbol was provided partly 
_ by the fact that he was waiting for his 
nner, and. partly, perhaps, _by’ the 
* Pe: at the eres: of ap which had 


# . desire found expression in the symbolism: 


ge these words, and they ar 
dd 


abolished the distinction between clean _ 


and unclean meats. 
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Also the problem of ~ 


intercourse with Gentiles largely centred — 


round the problem of eating with them, 


since'/they did not observe the restric-_ 


tions of the Law about food. Again, the 
word translated ‘vessel’ in 11 properly 
means a mainsail. This element may well 
be due to the fact that he had fallen into 
the trance gazing at the sails of ships out 
at sea; but it may also suggest the idea 
of the wide world into which the ships are 
sailing forth. Joppa was the port from 
which Jonah had sailed. In short, psycho- 
logy provides substantial arguments for 
the historical accuracy of the vision. It 
is no mere literary composition of Luke 


or his source, but corresponds to the ~ 


mental situation. Nor does this analysis 
in the least diminish the sense of divine 
guidance or inspiration. The impulse to 
admit the Gentiles, the desire for their 
salvation, came into Peter’s mind from 
God. So, too, in the coincidence of the 
arrival of the messengers from Cornelius 
we can see the over-ruling of the divine 
providence. Even if we murmur the word 
‘telepathy,’ 
nothing. When we consider the stress 
that was laid on visions at the time, we 
can understand why they should be em- 
ployed as a means of divine guidance. 


that ultimately explains ~ 


In itself the vision is no more sacred. — 


-than any other form of thought. What 


proves its inspiration is its content. The 


supreme moral achievement was the © 


breaking down of old prejudice under the 
influence of the Spirit. 

28 shows the first effect of the vision. 
Convinced that he is being led by the 
Spirit, he enters under the roof of a 
heathen. Tradition had come to forbid 
any such intercourse, 
guard the separateness of the holy: people. 

35-43. Peter’s speech is very close in 
general thought to his earlier speeches. 


Most of the points have already been 


discussed. 


in order to safe- — 


35 goes a :long way towards the : 


breakdown of exclusiveness, but perhaps 


means no more than is implied in the © 
most liberal parts of the Old Testament. — 
The insertion in brackets in ** is awkward, — 
and may be a marginal note crept into the — 


still Speane, God, so to say, took the 
* There is no MS. or ‘patrist 


nee is that the exa! 


‘text.* Itis not clear whether it refers to | 
God (4) or Christ. Others suggest a slight — 
mistake in translation from the Aramaic. 

44 marks the.climax. While Peter. was 


- re 
| re, 


- 
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_ matter out of his hands, and by the visible 
sign that He had beStowed the Spirit 
demonstrated that He had called these 
uncircumcised Gentiles to be members of 
_ the new Israel, just as they were. No 
wonder that the Hebrew Christians who 
had not yet advanced to the position 
of Peter were astonished. The phrase 
“they of the circumcision’ here appears 
for the first time. Later it is used to 
denote the strict Jewish party. But 
_ though God has thus revealed His will, 
baptism is not omitted. It still remains 
the outward sign and formal means of 
admission into the Church. There is no 
laying on of hands, since power to live 
the new life has already been received. 
We notice that Peter did not himself 
_ baptize. Apparently it was not the custom 
for Apostles to do so (cf. 1 Cor 1 !*""), 
‘The revolutionary nature of this step 
is shown by the criticism that it incurred. 
Peter is obliged to defend his conduct 
before the strict Jews. The actual bap- 
tism could be defended as due to the 
direct command of God. What is attacked 
is the treating of baptized Gentiles as 
equal members with Jews of the Chris- 
tian: fellowship. Clearly Cornelius had 
~ not been circumcised. Peter’s action im- 
plied that he and his family were in no 
way different from Jewish Christians. 
In all the later controversy it is impor- 
_ tant to remember that the point at issue 
_ was not simply the admission of Gentiles 
to the Church, but the permitting them 


- to share the common meal of Christian 


_ fellowship. Many of their customs relat- 
ing to food: were repugnant to strict Jews. 
XI. 18. The objection was for the time 
_ silenced, but we. may doubt how far their 
acquiescence really went. Probably they 
regarded this as an exceptional case, 
due to the direct action of God, not asa 
_ precedent. Besides, if the Lord was soon 


on the fringe of the Church might be 
endured. The position of the God-fearers 


precedent. : 

19-26. The Church at Antioch.—The 
narrative goes back to 8*. The events 
recorded are contemporary with, if not 
earlier than, those previously described. 
_ Antioch was the third city of the Empire, 
‘the capital of Syria, and the residence of 
the Roman Governor. Christianity now 
entered into the full current of civilized 
There is some evidence that here 


| 
: 
: 


j 


les, This suggests 


to return, the presence of a few Gentiles | 


in relation to the synagogue afforded a 


exceptionally ‘friendly 


, for the Gospel. 
1 saws had won | — 


a number of proselytes, which implies that 
there were gathered round the synagogues 
an.even greater number of God-fearers. 
20 marks a*new departure. Perhaps 
the more strongly supported reading 
is ‘ Hellenists,’ but the whole context 
supports the other reading, ‘ Greeks.’ 
All the Jews in Antioch would be Hellen- 
ists except for any stray Jews from Pales- 
tine, and Hellenists had been converted 
ever since the day of Pentecost. But to 
preach direct to Gentiles was a daring 
innovation. The majority of these were 
probably God-fearers, but we are not told 
so: and they may well have included 
many attracted direct from heathenism. 
The account is painfully vague. In 
‘turning to the Lord’ we are probably 
meant to include baptism. What was 
their relation at this stage to Jewish 
believers ? The movement soon drew to 
itself the attention of the Mother-Church 
at Jerusalem, who sent down Barnabas 
to investigate. Perhaps the Twelve re- 
garded their work as limited to Pales- 
tine. We should like to know more of 
his original attitude to this innovation. 
Does 2 imply that he was brought round 
by the irresistible force of facts, or that 
he had been sympathetic from the start ? 
His approbation resulted in a large access 
of converts, when they found that they 
were not required to submit to circum- 
cision and the Law. 15! and Gal 21!"!4 
show that these Gentiles were not circum- 
cised, and yet the Jewish Christians, or 
at least their leaders, did not scruple to 
eat with them. What effect this had on 
their relations with the synagogues to 
which they formerly belonged is again 
a matter of conjecture. We hear of no 
decisive breach. Saul was specially 
equipped in virtue of his training to deal 
with this new situation. The new body 


“goon” attracted the attention of their 


heathen neighbours. The crowd of Antioch | 
was famous for its wit. The nickname 
Christian was formed on the analogy of 
Roman party names, and meant followers 
of a leader Christ.- But the title Christ 
was unfamiliar to the heathen, and was 


‘often confused with a commoner word — ry 
‘Chrestus,’ often used as a proper name, 
which meant ‘a good, kindly fellow,’ Hrs ee 


sometimes with the suggestion that he 
might not be very strong in the head. — 


Hence we often get the form ‘Chrestiani.’ 
Like many other names applied in jest, es 
it became in time accepted as a title OF Ss 4 


honour. How soon it was given at Antioch 


we are not told. Tacitus tells us that it 


had reached Rome by a.p.64. 0 
(27-30. Relief sent to Jerusalem.—This 


ey a 


& 


_ Faises a chronological problem. 


_ famines in the reign ¢ of Claudius, but none 
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is the first mention of Christian prophets, 
a class of persons who played a far more 
important part in early Church life than 
we usually realize. They were men 
marked out by the possession of a gift 
of the Spirit which enabled them to 
declare God’s will for His people after the 
manner of the ancient prophets. Even 
if they spoke in a condition of*ecstasy, 
their utterances were intelligible, and 
thus to be distinguished from speaking 
with tongues. They ranked after the 
Apostles, and their ministry was not 
limited to any one place. We do not hear 
of any form of ordination, Probably 
they were regarded as directly called by 
God Himself. , But both they and their 
messages were tested by the common mind 
of the community, which was also filled 
with the Spirit. The exact relation to the 
lacal ministry is obscure. There seems to 
be no reason why a prophet should not 
have been a presbyter, since the two func- 
tions and the two gifts of the Spirit 
which marked men out as called to them, 
so to say, moved on different planes. 
Here their authority is recognized at 
Antioch, and their presence suggests 
constant communication between the 
two churches. At the end of *’ the Bezan 
Text adds, ‘And there was much re- 
joicing; and when we were assembled to- 
gether, one from among them spake, by 
name Agabus.’ If this were accepted, it 
would be the first of the ‘ we-passages,’ 
and show that Luke came from Antioch. 
Even if it be rejected as not being the 
original reading, it implies a reference to 
an early tradition that connected him 
with Antioch. The spiritual value of the 
contribution was great. Later on, St, 
Paul laid great stress on a similar collec- 
tion for the poor Christians at Jerusalem 
as being both a sign of, and a means of 
deepening, Church unity. The poverty 
of the community at Jerusalem, which 
is usually forgotten by those who advo- 
cate a literal imitation of its primitive 
communism, may have been due to more 
than one cause. The resources of its 
members may have come to an end, 
while the world did not, Christians may 
by this time have been excluded from any 


participation in the alms distributed 
-among the Jews. 


Nor were there many 
openings for work in the neighbourhood. 
Judea was chiefly inhabited by sheep 
and ecclesiastics, and the main trade of 


_ Jerusalem was religion. 


The mention of the date of the famine 


Both 
Tacitus and Suetonius record various 


| and we are meant to understand tbat th 


that literally spread over the world. 
But the expression may only mean a 
widespread famine, Josephus tells us of 
a famine in Judea which he calls ‘ the 
great famine.’ Helena, Queen of Adiabene, 
a convert to Judaism, sent large assist- 
ance to Jerusalem. It seems to have 
lasted from about a.p. 44 to 48, and to 
have been at its worst towards the end of 
this period. Herod Agrippa, mentioned 
in the next chapter, diedin a.p. 44,s0 that 
presumably the events of that chapter 
ending in the departure of Peter happened 
between the prophecy of Agabus and 
the actual mission of Paul and Barnabas 
to Jerusalem. Luke anticipates the send- 
ing of the relief, and then in the next » 
chapter goes back to bring his account of 
the Church at Jerusalem up to date before 
picking up again the narrative of the relief. 
A second real problem is to relate the 
narrative of Acts to Paul’s own account 
in Galatians. There he tells us that he ~ 
paid a first visit to Jerusalem three years _ 
after his conversion. This, as we saw, 
is undoubtedly to be identified with the 
visit of Acg**ff. He then says (2?) 
that ‘ After the space of fourteen years 
J went up again to Jerusalem with Barna- 
bas.’ The most natural view, and one 
that is winning wide acceptance among ~ 
modern scholars, is to identify this second 
visit in Galatians with the second visit 
recorded in Acts, and to place it at the 
time of the famine. The statement in 
Gal 2* that he went up ‘ by revelation’ 
would refer to the prophecy of Agabus. 
The mention of the conference with — 
Apostles and the private discussion about 
the preaching of the Gospel among the 
Gentiles would be exactly what we should 
expect. In any case, the formal report — 
of Barnabas was long due. On the other — 
hand, to identify this visit in Galatians — 
with the visit later recorded in Acts at~ 
the time of the Council involves over-_ 
whelming difficulties. In spite of the | 
efforts of Lightfoot and others, the two 
accounts cannot be reconciled. Further, 
the South Galatian view allows us to date — 
the Epistle before the Council. (Fora full — 
statement of the arguments and of the 
questions of chronology involved, neg 
Galatians, p. 532.) 

In *° we hear for the first time of} / 
‘elders.’ There is no record of their 
appointment or explanation of their 
office. What relation do they bear to 
the Seven? Elsewhere it is implied that 
elders were a normal part of the organiza-_ 
tion of a local church. Ac 14% gives: 


a typical account of their appointment, 


“ 
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was St. Paul’s regular method in’ the 
churches that he founded. The title and 
the office were taken over from the Jewish 
_ synagogues, possibly at the beginning of 
the Christian Church. If the conjecture 
is correct that their primary function was 
to preside at the breaking of the bread, 
they may have been selected to preside 
at some of the numerous household 
gatherings when the number of Apostles 
available for the function ran short, They 
may in many cases have been the heads 
of the households. But even if this was 
their primary duty, the New Testament 
shows that others were soon added to it. 
Among them was the supervision of the 
business affairs of the church. Hence 
their receiving the gifts does not in the 
least imply that the Apostles were all 
absent. They would be the right people 
to deal with such matters, whether 
Apostles were there or not. As to their 
method of appointment, we can only 
affirm that any ministry that existed had 
behind it not only the consent of the 
whole Church, but the authority of the 
Apostles. Itis reasonable tosuppose that 
the ordination of the elders by St. Paul 
followed the custom of the Mother- 
Church at Jerusalem. Jewish elders were 
ordained by the laying on of hands, and 
the Christian community would naturally 
follow this precedent. While there is no 
precise statement that all the elders of 
whom we read in the New Testament were 
_ ordained by Apostles or apostolic dele- 
_ gates, there is absolutely no evidence for 
the existence of any that were not. The 
one theory of ordination that derives no 
positive support from the New Testament 
‘is that they derived their commission 
merely from the community. Itis doubt- 
less true that they act as organs of the 
community for the performance of certain 
functions, but they do so because they 
have received authority to do so from 
those who are themselves authorized to 
impart it. We do not maintain that the 
_ power to ordainhas necessarily been always 
_ and everywhere limited to Apostles or 
_ apostolic delegates or bishops. It may, 
_ for instance, at certain times and places 
_ have been bestowed upon, say, the presby- 
~ ters of a local community acting,as a body. 
All that we insist is that it is a Christian 
_ principle that no one should go beyond 
the commission that he has received. 


at first distributed in the early Church 
in a different manner from that which 
became customary in the later Church. 
Offices may have existed which later 
isappeared, or became absorbed in other 


ov 


Again, it is likely that functions were 


offices. It is not a question of names 
or titles, but of the authority that lies 
behind them. In the primitive Church 
no one performed any function unless he 
had been marked out by the possession o1 
spiritual gifts for its performance, and 
his own sense of possessing such gifts 
needed to be ratified by the judgement 
of the community. Further, when the 
function involved definite duties, he was 
set apart for the execution of those duties 
by some visible rite at the hands of those 
who were universally acknowledged to 
possess authority to ordain. The very 
scantiness of the information given in 
Acts about forms of ordination shows that 
there was no controversy on the subject. 
It was sufficient to give typical instances. 

XII. 1-19. The Persecution of Herod.— 
Herod Agrippa I, not to be confused with 
his uncle Herod Antipas, who is prominent 
in the Gospels, was a grandson of Herod 
the Great and Mariamne. Brought up at 
Rome, he managed to gain the favour 
of the Emperor Caligula, who on his ac- 
cession in A.D. 37 gave him the tetrarchies 
of Philip and: Lysanias with the title of 
King, and in a.p. 39 the tetrarchy of his 
uncle Antipas who had been banished. The 
next Emperor, Claudius, in a.p. 41 added 
to his dominions Judea and Samaria, 
so that they included all the possessions of 
his grandfather. Thus the Jews for the 
last time enjoyed a king of their own. 
His- policy was to win popularity by out- 
ward observance of the Law and general 
political support to Judaism. But his 
conduct showed that he had no genuine 
devotion to the moral and spiritual side 
of Judaism. The attack on the leaders 
of the Christians is in full accord with his 
public policy. It may perhaps be dated 
about the time of the Passover in A.D. 41, 
when his first arrival in Jerusalem as King. 
was marked by.an ostentatious exhibi- 
tion of piety. He may well have been 
jealous of the Messianic claims made for 
Jesus. There is no record of the charge 
brought against the Apostles, but death 
by the sword, not stoning, implies a 
political charge in the king’s court. 
* Certain of the church,’ suggests that there 
were other victims, but if they had in- 
cluded another Apostle, his name would 
have been given. v 
the Apostles to be martyred. Clearly the 
Christians had never recovered their old 
popularity which they enjoyed before the 
preaching of Stephen. 

The story of Peter’s release, as it stands, 
is frankly miraculous. It is just one of 
those that many modern commentators 


mark with a query. Even those who be- 
351 


James was the first of 
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lieve that the ‘angel’ or messenger was 
in reality a human being, and that local 
tradition or Peter himself added the super- 
natural interpretation, under the over- 
whelming conviction that the hand of 
God was plainly at work in this un- 
expected release, are bound to admit that. 
the story is such as would be current at 
Jerusalem quite soon after the event. 
The narrative is full of vivid touches 
which suggest first-hand knowledge. 
Why should the name of an obscure 
maidservant which contains no sym- 
oolical meaning have been invented ? 
The whole atmosphere is just what we 
should expect. A very similar‘story is 
recounted by Sadhu Sundar Singh of his 
own release, which raises just the same 
question (The Sadhu, 29 ff.). The house 
of Mary, the mother of Mark, appears 
as the centre of Christian activity. It 
was probably the scene both-of the Last 
Supper and of Pentecost. The whole 
story may well have come from Mark. 

17 is important for the history of the 
early Church. It implies what is stated 
definitely elsewhere (15 1°, 2118; Gal 2 ® 
and !?), that James had now come to rank 
not only on a level with the Twelve 
(Galr’®; 1Cor15’), but as head of 
the Church at Jerusalem. We can see 
here the beginnings of the same process 
as took place’ in Mohammedanism, «in 
which the leadership came to reside in the 
family of the Prophet. The process was 
cut short first by the death of James, and 
then by the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which left the primacy open, for Rome, 
as the one Apostolic Church of the West 
and the capital of the Empire. At what 
_ point James became the official head of 

_ the Jerusalem Church we are not told. 
Probably the Apostles had by now left 
Jerusalem. There is an ancient tradition 
_ that they were commanded by Christ to 
stay for twelve years. This may be an 
inference from their actual conduct. On 
the most probable chronology the twelve 
years would have: by now expired. Per- 
_ haps. James, the brother of John, and 
- Peter had specially come up for the 
_ ‘Passover. The rest may have been 
he warned in time. James, the Lord’s 
brother, would be protected by his. well- 
_ known piety. Much discussion has taken 
_ place about the movements of Peter. 
5 The. Greek is as vague as the English, 
- ‘ Another place’ might only mean another 
_ house in Jerusalem, where he could lie 
hid till the hunt was over. But the 
sage to James : suggests a longer 
‘ey. Antioch is a possibility.: Later 


RV reading. In that case the verse re- 


pS of Caen Catan descent from: 


Peter. Rome has been suggested. There — 
isa tradition of some strength which says — 
that he was ‘ Bishop of Rome’ for twenty-- 
five years, which may be dated trom this 
flight. The phrase is an anachronism in 
any case. If he went to Rome, he went 
not to preside over the Church, but to lie 
hid. Rome was the place where fugitives 
always sought to conceal themselves. 
But Rom 152° (cf. Ac 28 ?*) may: imply 
that no Apostle had as yet visited the ~ 
Church, and is certainly hard to reconcile 
with any long stay.* 

XIII. 20-25. The Death of Herod 
(A.D. 44).—The Phoenician cities were de- — 
pendent on Galilee for their corn. Herod - 
cut off supplies, and so brought them to ~ 
sue for peace. Josephus gives a somewhat ~ 
similar, but quite independent, account 
of his death. He records that his flat- 
terers saluted him in words implying that — 
he wasa god. He accepted their homage, 
but immediately saw an owl perched on a ~ 
rope above him, which he regarded as 
an omen of doom. He was seized with — 
pain, and died after five days of suffering. 
Christians would naturally view such a 
death as a divine punishment. After his © 
death Palestine reverted to its former — 
position as a Roman province with a ~ 
procurator ofitsown. The new governor, 
Cuspius Fadus, reversed the pro-Jewish 
policy of Agrippa, and the next few years ~ 
were marked by bloodshed and disorder. — 
Both under Fadus and under his suc- 
cessor Tiberius Alexander, a renegade Jew, — 
the Church would be able to enjoy a period — 
of quiet, and the Apostles would be able 
to return with safety. 4 

24 implies a period of steady growth of — 
unknown duration. a 

25. The reading is doubtful. The best — 
MSS. on the whole read ‘ to Jerusalem.’ 
If this is accepted it repeats the event of - : 
11 °°, and links us up with Antioch. The 
difficulty, then, is to attach any meaning | 
to the words ‘ when they had fulfilled their ‘ 
ministration,’ which would naturally come — 
after their arrival at Jerusalem. Some 
translate ‘returned to Jerusalem and ful-_ 
filled their ministry,’ but this hardly seems 
possible. Others, again, join ‘to Jeru-— : 
salem ’ to ‘ having fulfilled their ministra-. 
tion.’ This is doubtful Greek, but might” 
be a literal rendering of an Aramaic con- 
struction, and gives the sense require 
Probably, however, it is best to take the 


cords the return of Barnabas and Sa 
Antioch after handing over the alm: 
perhaps staying fora while to help i 
administration. — Mark od 
15) itr fm Ch. ‘Romans, 
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order to prepare for the events of the 
following chapter. 
XIII. 1-3. The Mission of Barnabas and 
Saul, a step of incalculable importance for 
the spread of the Gospel, and the means 
by which Paul came into prominence. 
There is no mention of presbyters in the 
Church at Antioch. This does not imply 
_ their absence. Rather the presence of 
men marked out by more arresting gifts 
put them into the background. ‘This was 
especially so as the new departure was 
initiated through prophets. ‘ Teachers’ 
- seem here to be viewed as men of special 
gifts like ‘ prophets,’ but apt for giving 
instruction rather than for preaching. Of 
Symeon we know nothing. With the 
mention of Lucius we should compare 
tr 2, Manaen was the foster-brother, or 
more accurately playmate, of Herod 
Antipas. So in Lk 8 * Joanna, the wife 
of Herod’s steward, was one of the holy 
women who followed Christ. It is from 
such sources as these that Luke may have 
got his information about Herod’s court. 
The word ‘ministered’ is that from 
‘which ‘ liturgy’ comes, and means 
ministry in organized worship. The will 
- of the Holy Ghost was shown through the 
utterance of some prophet, which was 
accepted as inspired by the general con- 
sciousness of the Spirit-filled community. 
This method of divine guidance does not 
exclude the possibility that such a forward 
~ movement may have already been in the 
minds of some, or even have been openly 
discussed. The true parallel to the 
ceremony described in * is a dismissal 
service. It was not an ordination. Paul 
_ repeatedly insists that his authority as 
an Apostle of Christ did not come through 
man (cf. Gal 1). The laying on of hands 
was a form of commendation and: blessing 
_ for the work. At most it constituted 
_ them ‘ apostles’ in the sense of delegates 
_ of the Church of Antioch. +7 
; 4-12. The First Missionary Tour: Work 
_ in Cyprus.—The first sphere of work, no 


‘ 


less than the mission itself, was due to 


b, 

t . 

conscious, divine guidance. Cyprus was 
‘a very natural place. It was in easy 
reach, and also the native land of Barnabas. 
_ There had been Christians there since at 
least the death of Stephen (11 19). It has 
also been suggested that it could reason- 
_ ably be regarded as coming within the 


‘Barnabas when he was sent by the Church 
at Jerusalem to inspect the newly formed 
Church at Antioch. The tour, is made 

ver the whole length of the island. 
the port on the east, Paphos 
The 


_canonly give tentative answers. The cross- “ 


limits of the authority bestowed upon | 


encounter with sorcery” 


should be compared with that in 8°. 
Cyprus was a senatorial province. There- 
fore the title of proconsul is correct. An 
inscription bearing the words ‘ when 
Paulus was Proconsul’ has been found in 
the island. Paulus, like-many Romans, 
was interested in religious matters. His 
good sense was shown by his recognition 
of the superiority of Christianity. It is 
not stated that he was baptized, and in- 
deed at this date such an event would be 
improbable. But the incident shows the 
friendliness of a Roman official to Chris- 
tianity and his willingness to distinguish 
it from mere ‘Oriental magic and super- 
stition. 
9. St. Paul’s Gentile name is introduced 
for the first time and with a purpose. 
Hitherto he has been Saul, the Jew. 
Now, in face of the Roman official world 
and as the champion not only of Chris- 
tianity but of Greco-Roman. culture 
against decadent Orientalism, he becomes 
Paul, the Roman citizen, one who could 
fitly be the Apostle to the Gentiles. 
Henceforth the order of the names is re- 
versed and his name takes precedence of 
Barnabas. The change is all the more 
significant when we notice that the old — 
order is resumed on one occasion and one 
occasion only, that is when the two go 2 
up to Jerusalem (151* °°). In the old 
Jewish environment Barnabas resumes his 
old position, but in the Gentile world Paul, 
in virtue of his qualifications of birth, 
culture, and citizenship, takes the lead. 
Of the origin of Paul’s Gentile name we = 
know nothing. The family may have ~ ~ 
adopted it in memory of some Roman 
benefactor. Thereisnoreasontosuppos€é = = 
that he now took it for the first time in 
compliment to the proconsul. / ea 
13-52. Visit to Pisidian Antioch. Sy 4 BPA a 
13-14 raise many questions to which wedge es 


& 


‘ Paul and his company’ (note the change 
of designation) not stay and preach in’ 
Pamphylia? “The journey across wild 
country to Antioch was neither easy nor _ 
obvious. Probably they had intended to” 
preach in Pamphylia, as they did later 
(14 25), but owing to the bad climate Paul 


journey). 
from Gal 4 


then, 


desert them? It may have been home- 
sickness. Or possibly he felt that the 
new plan involved going beyond the com- 
mission given to them. Hisconduct would 
be more excusable if some fresh missionary 

- enterprise had been definitely proposed. 
15 °8 certainly suggests that the journey 
was not simply for purposes of health. 
Antioch was a great strategic centre, and 
Paul may have had his eye on it for some 
time. 

14 ff. gives an example of Paul’s regular 
practice, to work from the synagogue out- 
wards; he would find there a field ready 
prepared, not only Jews but God-fearers. 
The contrast with the modern missionary 
who has to begin from the very beginning 
and. has no ready-made point of contact 
with those to whom he preaches, is most 
marked. Pisidian Antioch, which hes, 
strictly speaking, not in Pisidia but in 
Phrygia, was so called because it was 
situated on the border of Pisidia. It was 
a Roman colony and the capital of the 
region or district of Phrygia, which was 
a subdivision of the Roman province 
of Galatia. The population included 
Romans, Greeks, Phrygians, and a con- 
siderable number of Jews. It was the 
duty of the ruler of the synagogue to pre- 
side over the public service, and to provide 
for the reading of the Scriptures, the 
praying and the preaching. Any Israel- 
ite (though a priest was preferred) might 
read, lead the prayers or preach, if invited 
todoso. This gave a great opportunity 
to Paul. It would soon be rumoured 
among the local Jews that the visitors 
wereteachers. Inaccordance with Luke’s 
regular method we are to regard this 

_ speech as a typical example of Paul’s 
speeches to Jews. It undoubtedly repre- 
sents the kind of appeal that he regularly 
made. Twice over (!7-?*) God-fearers are 
addressed by name side by side with Jews. 

The general run of the argument re- 
sembles that of Peter’s speeches. That is 
only to be expected. The presentation of 
the Gospel to Jews by the first Christians 
always proceeded along certain well- 
marked lines. There is also a certain simi- 
larity to Stephen’s speech in his use of 
history, but this becomes less close on 

_ examination.: To Stephen the centre of 
interest lay in types and foreshadowings 
_ of eternal truths. To Paul history was 
an actual preparation for the coming of 
~~ the Messiah. There are, however, many 
details which are original, and also several 
Ne coincidences of thought with Galatians. 
The speech falls into three parts. 
(1) 17-25. The gracious dealing of God 


ee 5 with Asrael, lengns up to: David, who. 
ue 354 , sy 
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was the type of the Saviour whom God 
had promised to send of his seed (for ~ 
‘seed’ cf. Gal 31%). The Church is the 
true Israel (cf. Gal 61°). 

The mention of John Baptist is a fresh 
feature, except for the vague reference in 
1027, The appearance of some of his 
disciples at Ephesus (19! ff.; cf. 18 *°) 
suggests that his movement had a far 
wider influence among the Jews of the — 
Dispersion than we should gather from 
the Gospels, 

(2) 26-37. The Good News.—God’s Mes- 
sianic promises have been fulfilled in 
Jesus. Notonly did John witness to Him, 
but His crucifixion was in accordance with 
prophecy, and His rejection by the Jews — 
was reversed by God Himself in the - 
Resurrection, which had been foretold in 
the psalms and prophets, and marked Him 
out as the true Messiah (cf. Gal 3 1%). 
There is a clear contrast between the 
official Judaism at Jerusalem and Israel 
at. large. Appeal is made from past 
ignorance to the mind and conscience of 
the Jews of the Dispersion. 

The language of °%, if pressed, im- 
plies that Christ was buried by His 
enemies. But the phrase may be quite 
indefinite and simply be the equivalent 
to a passive. He was taken down and 


- buried. As in 1 Cor 15 4, stress is laid on 


the burial as proving the reality of the 
death. The resurrection is regarded as 
the reversal both of death and burial. 

In *8 ‘raised up’ refers to the Resurrec- 
tion, as does the quotation from Ps 2, 
Inits context the verse of the psalm applies 
to the coronation of the king actual or 
ideal. Here the Resurrection is viewed 
as proving the genuineness of His claim 
to be the Son of God. There is an exact 
parallelin Rom1‘4. This use of the text 
does not imply any belief that He first 
became Son of God at the Resurrection, 
nor does the Messianic content of the title — 
Son of God exclude its deeper meaning. 
It is sometimes argued that this insistence 
on the Resurrection is inconsistent with — 
St. Paul’s claim to preach only Christ 
crucified, and therefore shows that this — 
speech is a free invention by Luke. An 
examination of the Epistles shows that — 
this argument completely misrepresents 
the truth. Everywhere the mention of | 
the Cross is followed by an allusion to the ~ 
Resurrection. To Paul it was the Resur- 
rection that gave its meaning to the Cross 
and marked God’s approval of the sacri- 
fice. Attention to Greek usage shows that © 
the phrase ‘Christ crucified ' means not — 


| Christ on the Cross, but rather Christ as He © oe 


has now become throng the Be Tt. 
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- denotes not Christ as He was, but Christ 
as He is now in His risen and ascended 
life. This speech is therefore in full 
harmony with the thought of the Epistles 
fet. Gala?) 3.4614). Im 88a contrast 
is implied between David who served 
God’s purpose in his own generation, and 
then passed away and his body saw cor- 
ruption, and Christ who saw no corruption, 
but rose to die no more, and lives to serve 
the purpose of God as Messiah for all 

- generations. 

(3) 38-41. The Practical Appeal to Accept 
the Gospel.—The Resurrection guaran- 
tees God’s forgiveness and acceptance of 
all who will believe in Jesus as Christ and 
Saviour. This constitutes a challenge. 
Refusal of God’s offer must mean con- 
demnation. 

The assembly as a body welcomed the 
speech (#*), but the next verse suggests 
that the greater enthusiasm was shown 
by the God-fearers. The last point might 

_ well give the regular Jews reason to pause. 


4 


38-39 contain asummary of Paul’s teach-, 


ing on justification by faith, for which he 
argues in Galatians (e.g. 2 1*) and Romans. 
For the Jew the Law was the means of 
salvation. By performing its commands 
he earned favour with God. Thus he was 
justified or put on a right footing with 
. God by a certain amount of obedience. 
The word to ‘ justify’ is a legal metaphor 
and means to acquit. His relation to 
_ God was viewed as that of an accused 
person to a judge. Ifhe could show that 
his life came up to a certain standard, he 
would beacquitted. Thisattitudetowards 
God, as St. Paul himself found, did not 
bring peace. “If a man was conscientious, 
he was always being troubled by scruples 
as to whether he had done quite enough. 
God seemed to stand over him as a stern 
taskmaster never satisfied, criticizing his 
best efforts, and condemning him for 
coming short of His requirements. No 
doubt many Jews did not feel this, but 
were content with a purely outward 
standard. But the best felt their in- 
ability to live up to the full demands of 
the Law, which could command but not 
"give the power to perform. On the other 
hand, St. Paul laid down that the right 
attitude to God must come first. God 
asks in the first instance for what He calls 


faith, not merely an intellectual belief, | 


asmall child adopts toa good father. Out 


of this right conduct will spring. If men 


‘to breaches of the peace. 


on our response to God’s free offer. Re- 
ligion starts not with what we do for God, 
but with what He has done for us, This 
delivers us from despair and gives a sure 
ground of hope for the future. Thus the 
means of salvation is not the Law of 
Moses, or any other external standard 
of life, however excellent in itself, but a 
living fellowship with God based on faith. 
Such faith is clearly open to all men, 
Jew and Gentile alike. Christ, by His 
death and resurrection, has opened the 
way of salvation to all who will close 
with the offer. 

42-52. The week had given time for 
reflection, and probably Paul’s second 
speech developed the offer of salvation to 
the Gentiles apart from.the Law. Hence 
the unbelieving Jews burst into cries that 
Jesus was accursed. They were also 
jealous at the success of the new teaching 
among the God-fearers, which threatened 
to. rob them of the fruits of much labour, 
Special stress is laid on the turning to the 
Gentiles, probably because this was the 
first-occasion .on which.Paul_was.driven 
to an open breach with.the synagogue. 
It is also mentioned at Corinth (18°), | 
Ephesus (19°), and at Rome (28%) for, 
special reasons. But it must now have 
become a regular part of his policy. The 
direct appeal to the Gentiles is justified 
by an appeal to Scripture. 

48. The translation ordained to eternal 
life is misleading. It suggests a denial 
of free choice which is not necessarily 
implied. A better rendering would be 
‘ found to be disposed to eternal life.’ Ky 

50 brings out the consequences of the- — 
open breach between the Church and ae 
the synagogue. The Jews get the local 
magistrates to expel the preachers as dis- 
turbers of the peace. Strictly speaking, 
it was illegal to preach a new religion. 


“Judaism was a tolerated religion, but it. 


could be urged: with a show of reason that 
if Christians separated themselves from 
the synagogue, they were no longer entitled 
to the protection that a tolerated religion 
could claim, Even so a new cult would 
not be interfered with, provided that it 
did not lead to flagrant immorality or _ 
Here Christi- — 
anity could be accused of being a dis- 
turber of that public order for which the 
Roman Empire above all cared, ‘and so 
an excellent reason could be found for 
compelling its preachers to moveon. Paul 
claimed that Christianity was the true 
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: 
, but an attitude of trust and love such as 


Judaism and the Christian Church the oi 
true Israel. This is one of the chief re 


: -| points in Galatians. But the local magis- a 
anything that we have done, but simply | trates would probably not be willing to -— ; 
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_really love God they must try to obey Him. 
‘Thus our right relation to God, with 
hich true religion begins, depends not 
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listen to theological arguments. Riots 
had occurred, and this new teaching was 
the cause of them. And, after all, St. 
Paul’s point was by no means obvious 
to the outsider. 2 Tim3"™ alludes to 
sufferings at Antioch, but Acts gives no 
details. 14%! shows that their departure 
was so hurried that they had not time to 
give the Church the necessary Organiza- 
tion. 

XIV. 1-6. Iconium.—This town lay 
ninety miles east of Antioch. Though 
both geographically and politically it 
was associated with Lycaonia, it belonged 
to Phrygia, and the inhabitants boasted 
of being Phrygians. Hence Luke is 
correct when he distinguishes it from 
Lycaonia in *. In comparison with 
Antioch it was much more of a native 
town. The Greek inscriptions there of 
this date are bad. But in later times, 
owing to its position, it surpassed Antioch. 
The Acts of Paul and Thekla, a romance 
compiled at the end of the 2nd century, 
gives a graphic picture of Paul’s doings 
there. It is based in part on quite early 
andreliablesources. There weresufficient 

. Jews there to possess a synagogue, and 
vitae the breach with the synagogue at Antioch 
did not prevent him from beginning with 
fii ort, heres 

5 seems to describe a plot to murder 
them in a local riot. The ‘rulers’ are 
those of the syngaogue. At the first signs 

* of violence the visit was cut short. 
eri 7-20. Lystra and Derbe.—Lystra was, 
one like Antioch, a Roman colony, but native 
i. influence was still strong there. There 
_-_—--: is no record of any synagogue or of preach- 
ing to Jews. This coupled with silence 
about any opposition from local Jews, 
suggests that they were few. The fact 
that Timothy’s mother had married a 
Gentile proves that they had grown care- 
‘less about their religion. Derbe was 
a few miles away. Here, too, there is 
no mention of Jewish influence. The 
_ language of ® seems to mean that the 
_ Apostles.spent their time between the two 
towns, without .a long stay in either. 
They had now passed out of the district 
_ of Phrygia into that of Lycaonia, though 
they were still in the province of Galatia. 
11-12. The sudden belief of the people 


told of a visit paid by Zeus and Hermes to 
two peasants. Contrary to our Western 
10tions Barnabas was supposed to be the 
uperior god because he did and spoke 


‘ Zeus before the City.’ The speech is 


' into office. 


__ is probably based on a local legend which - 


Again we get correct local colour. 
inscription has been found near Lystra 


ed to be a typical instance of Paul’s. 


" speeches to uneducated pagans. Itshould . 


be compared with his speech at Athens, 
which is a typical instance of his speeches 
to educated pagans. It is pure natural 
religion, and seeks common ground in 
belief in a good God (cf. Rom 11%), 
Such can hardly be a pure invention. 

19-20. The rapid revulsion of feeling is 
typical of an Oriental crowd. 

21-23. The Return.—The natural course 
would have been to travel direct from | 
Derbe back to Syrian Antioch. The re- 
tracing of their steps was due to the desire 
to organize and stabilize the newly founded 
churches, which they had been compelled 
to leave hurriedly. The appointment of 
elders is to be taken as a typical instance ~ 
of Paul’s methods (cf. Tit 1°). The word ~ 
‘ appointed,’ according to its derivation, 
meant ‘elected by show of hands,’ but 
by this time had lost the sense of popular 
voting. It simply means ‘ appointed,’ 
probably as the inexperience of the con- 
verts and the authoritative methods em- | 
ployed by Paul elsewhere suggest, by 
his own nomination. Such a return to 
Antioch was now possible, because with 
the new year fresh magistrates had entered ~ 
As those who had ordered 
their expulsion were no longer in power, 
their decree lapsed. Also the visit in- 
cluded no public preaching, and was more 
or less secret. 

27 records the presentation of their — 
report to the Church which had sent them 
out as its delegates for the missionary tour. — 
Judged by its fruits the experiment had 
justified itself. Gentiles had shown a 
capacity for faith, and God’s blessing had 
clearly rested upon their efforts. Thus 
the whole Ghouets at Antioch, by accepting — 
their: report, made themselves in effect — 
responsible for the innovation. The re- — 
sults appear in the next chapter. Ques- 
tions were involved which led to a long 
and bitter contention. te 

XV. 1-21. The Council of Jerusalem.’ 

1-3 record a crisis in the history of the . 
Church up to which the preceding chapters — 
have been leading. The whole question — 
of the position of the Gentiles had to be — 
faced and defined. Muchhasbeen written — 
about the differences between this chapter 4 
and the writings of St. Paul. On the view — 
which we adopted on p. 350, most of these _ 
disappear. The news of the success of the — 
missionary tour was welcomed at Antioch. © 
But how would it be received at Jer 
salem ? Perhaps the ‘men from Judz 
in 1, who are called in Gal 212 “cert 


bb so haetile © 


from James,’ represent an organized pro- ~ 


test from the majority i eru 
Church against this 
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: It was one thing for an occasional Gentile 
like Cornelius to be admitted without 
_ circumcision. by the direct revelation of 
God; but, if Gentiles were to be admitted 
wholesale, the authority of the Law would 
be endangered. How could Christian 
Jews expect to go on holding intercourse 
with non-Christian Jews, if they were on 
intimate terms with Gentiles ? Eversince 
the dispersion which followed the death 
of Stephen, we may suspect that the con- 
servative element in Jerusalem had been 
dominant. The more liberal-minded Hel- 
_lenists had mostly gone elsewhere, and 
the Apostles had later on also dispersed. 
James himself was a model of strict 
_ Jewish piety. 

There were two points at issue which, 
though they are bound up together, must 
be kept distinct in thought. First, were 
Gentile converts to the Christian faith 
to be required to become Jews first, and 
so through the ' Jewish Church enter the 
Christian Church? Must they be cir- 
cumcised and undertake to keep the Law ? 
The latter is apparently the contention 
of the Jews in! and of the Pharisees in °. 

The question at this point is one of salva- 
tion. It is argued that no one can enter 
-the Messianic Kingdom and share the 
Messianic salvation here or hereafter un- 
less he becomes a full Jew. There is no 
trace of any difference of opinion between 
Pharisees and other Jews, as Knox holds. 
But, as we have seen, there was even 
in the old Israel in actual fact a place 
found for the God-fearers, though their 
_ position was somewhat ambiguous. _They 
might be finally saved, but here and now 
_ they were not admitted to full intercourse 
_with Jews. So. we reach the second 
- question: Granted that the new Israel, 
like the old, found a place for Gentile 
- converts who were baptized but not 
circumcised, could, they eat and drink 
_ with Christian Jews? Would such as- 
- sociation defile them ? . Would it not be 
best to keep.them distinct in an inferior 


of: Christian. living, expressed by two 
common méals? This second question 
runs.into the first, and itis not always 
easy to see whichis being discussed. The 
men from Judza raised the whole question 
in its most acute form. The account in 
Galatians shows that the practical problem 
Hitherto Jews 


cy 


and. his.example c 
ws and 
ritical aul stood 
aw 


. 
_ status and frankly recognize two standards _ 


that it was contrary to all Christian 
principles, a denial of the unity of the one 
body. The immediate result of his pro- 
test is. not recorded in Galatians, but it is 
clear that.at the Council Peter was once 
more on the side of Paul. The decision 
to hold a Council was natural. The way 
had to some extent been prepared by the 
informal conference held during the famine 
visit and recorded in Gal2?ff. It is 
significant that while in * Samaria and 
Pheenicia rejoiced over the conversion of 
the Gentiles, there is a silence about 
Judea. Incidentally the verse suggests 
that by this time various Christian com- 
munities had sprung up over Palestine, of 
whose founding we have no record. The 
most probable date for the Galatian 
Epistle is at this point, either on the way 
up to Jerusalem, or at Jerusalem before 
the council. The mission from Jerusalem 


and the first news of their successes had 
been sent to Paul. 
to stay the threatened defection of the 
newly founded churches. It bears all 
the marks of strong emotion and of haste. 
He could not go in person because of the 
Council. 

4 seems to recount a formal meeting 
of the Church to receive a report from 
‘Barnabas and Paul. Perhaps their whole 
activity was treated as an extension of the 
commission given originally to Barnabas. 
But the converted Pharisees insisted in 
raising the whole question in its most 
controversial form, which necessitated an 
official discussion. 


to show that Peter was throughout on the 
side of the freedom of the Gentiles. He 
wavered at Antioch, but that was due to 
made him deny his Lord. The theory 
position to St. Paul can be dismissed. 
Here his argument is a generalization from 
thecaseofCornelius. Ifone Gentile could 
After all, all Christians alike hope for 


the Law. Clearly Paul’s arguments at 


Peter’s arguments were continued by. 


4, 


would have just had time to reach Galatia; 


His-letter was sent | 


6-21. The Council.—All evidence goes © 


the same kind of moral weakness that - 


that he headed the Jewish party in op- | 


be accepted by God into the Messianic rae : 
Kingdom simply by faith, why not others ? | 


‘salvation through Christ, not through i 


‘ ‘ ‘ \" ’ ‘ z 
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Antioch -had> not failed. of .theirjeffect.° 2) 


those of Barnabas and Paul (notice the 
order of the names). They appeal to 
signs and wonders wrought by themselves 
| as no less manifest proofs of God’s ap- _ 
f | proval. Wemayalsosuppose,asGal3*° 
_|.implies, that their converts had spoken 
| with tongues as a visible sign that they © 
| had received the Spirit (cf.*).. James 
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summed up the debate. His proposals 
have an air of authority. The ‘my’ 
in 19 is most emphatic in the Greek. But 
evidently they won the approval of the 
whole gathering. We entirely misunder- 
stand the methods-of the apostolic Church 
if we suppose it was a democracy, in which 
matters of policy were decided by a 
majority vote. Rather it was*a theo- 
cracy. The Church waited for the leading 
of the Spirit through some prophet or 
speaker, and when that was given and 
accepted as such by the whole Church 
under the inspiration of the same Spirit, 
then it was felt that God’s will was mani- 
fest. -The proceedings were more like 
those of a Quakers’ meeting than of most 


‘modern Church assemblies (cf. %). So 


here James, as the duly appointed organ 
of the assembly, is led to see and declare 
God’s will. In typical Jewish fashion it 
is based on a passage of Scripture, and 
the whole Church accepts it. 

The passage quoted comes from the 
LXX of Amg?!12, to which is added a 
sentence from Is 4571. The Greek differs 
from the Hebrew original, which would 
not have been at all apposite for the 
purpose. Many doubt whether the es- 
sentially Hebraic James could in Jeru- 
salem have quoted from the Greek. Are 
we then to suppose that the 
speech, if not the whole account of the 
proceedings, are a free invention ? This 
would be to go far beyond the evidence. 
The form of the name ‘Symeon’ in 14 
suggests that some ancient and original 
source is being followed. It is even con- 
ceivable that in such a mixed assembly 
James might have spoken in Greek. But 
in any case the report does not pretend 
to be more than the barest summary of 
the general line of argument, and we 
may hold that this particular proof-text 
from Amos was one that was current 
among Greek-speaking Jews, and in com- 
mon use to support the liberal policy 
towards the Gentiles, advocated at the 
Council by James. 

20. The text of the decree and its 
meaning are both matters of dispute. 


_ The points at issue can be summarized 


thus. The English versions follow the 
text of the majority of the Greek MSS., 
which was that used by the Greek Fathers. 
In this the decree consists of four clauses. 
But the Bezan texts, the Latin versions, 
and the Latin Fathers and Irenezus give 
a version of the decree which consists only 


_ of three clauses, ‘ things strangled ’ being 
- omitted, though many of them have addi- 
tions, the most general being a negative 
form of the golden rule. Few would 
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maintain that this last is genuine, and 
it is not found in TertuHian. It is argued 
that ‘things strangled’ was added in 
order to explain the meaning of ‘ blood ° 
as meat containing blood. On the other 
hand, it is argued that the clause may 
have been found obscure and therefore 
omitted. The balance of evidence is so 
even that a final decision is impossible. 
What, then, does the decree itself 
mean? If we take the Bezan version, it 
is tempting to take it as a morallaw. It 
prohibits idolatry, murder, and fornica- 
tion. In this case the liberal party won 
a sweeping victory. Only ethical require- 
ments were made from Gentile converts. 
The whole ceremonial law was for them | 
dispensed. This is to our modern minds 
very attractive, butit is almost too modern 
and hardly meets the real difficulties of 
the situation. Further, the translation of 
‘blood ’ by ‘ murder ’ is open to question. 
And if these moral requirements were 


stated, why were not others equally im-_ 


portant and equally necessary for Gentiles, 
such as honesty and truth, added? Asa 
catechism of moral duties it is incomplete. 

If we accept the four-clause version, the 
decree seems to combine both moral and 
ceremonial requirements. Christians are 
to abstain not only from actual participa- 
tion in idolatrous rites, but from the ban- 
quets with which heathen sacrifices often 
concluded, and perhaps from buying in 
the market meat which came from an 
animal offered in sacrifice. 
abstain from fornication, which was in the 
pagan world, as in India to-day, practised 


They are to- 


in the temples in the name of religion, ~ 


and which was often mixed up with heathen 
feastings. Then they are to abstain from 


meat from which the blood has not been — 


removed. The real objection to this 
interpretation is not that it joins together 
moral and 


ceremonial requirements. — 


Under the circumstances this was natural. — 
The Council wished to make regulations — 
which might safeguard the common meals — 
of the Church so that Jews might take — 
part in them without running the risk of 


eating anything that was ceremonially 
unclean. 


themselves purely outward, so that their 
fellowship with their Jewish brethren 
might not be endangered. - The food pro- 


vided must be-such that all might partake — 
So, too, the 


with a clear conscience. 


Gentiles were therefore asked © 
to observe these restrictions, which were in _ 


3 
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observance of the moral law was an in-- 


dispensable condition of fellowship. _No- 


thing disgusted the pious Jew more than = 


the widespread moral laxity of pagan. 


society. One of their great argume 


nts, 
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for requiring the observance of the full 
Mosdic Law from Gentile converts was 
that it was a protection against pagan 
vices. Hence the formal proclamation 
of the need of purity and abstinence from 
idolatry was in part a substitute for this. 
Accordingly this interpretation of the 
decree fits in admirably with the general 
situation. There are, however, difficulties 
in the way of accepting it. The chief 
is the meaning of ‘ things strangled.’ Is 
it not covered by ‘blood’? Further, 
there is no clear evidence that at this date 
the Jews interpreted the Law of Deuter- 
onomy as enjoining the killing of meat so 
as to drain out all the blood. They ap- 
plied it simply to the use of the blood that 
._ was shed. If this is so, another line of 
imterpretation is necessary. Accordingly 
other scholars suppose all the clauses to 
apply to participation in heathen rites. 
All four clauses refer to accompaniments 
ofidolatrous worship. Fornication is that 
_ practised in the temples. Blood refers 
perhaps to the rite of blood-brotherhood, 
and ‘ things strangled.’ to certain kinds of 
sacrifice in which care was taken to shed 
no blood. Thus the decree deals with the 
special temptations of converts in Syria, 
where they were most liable to slip back 
into idolatrous usages, as are Indian con- 
vertsto-day. The whole decree inculcates 
a scrupulous avoidance of things connected 
with idolatry. This interpretation would 


suit equally either form of the text and’ 


may well be correct. 


On any interpretation the decree re- | 


_ presents a great victory for the liberal 
_ party. 
_ Gentile converts are not to be called upon 
to be circumcised, or to keep the Law; 
and also conditions are laid down to 


ensure the maintenance of full fellowship 


between Jewish and Gentile believers. 
In practice it led to a separation between 


_ the moral and ceremonial law. The idea. 
of two churches, or two eucharists, one. 


_ for Jews and the other for Gentiles, is 
_ definitely rejected. 
body of Christ must be a closer unity than 
_ that of mere federation. There is no 


- reason to doubt that Acts gives us the" 


actual form of the decree. Its existence 
is proved by the reference to it in Rev 
2'4and%°, Thedifficulty has been raised 
that Paul makes no reference to it in his 
dealing with similar problems in the 
Church at Corinth. But it is quite. 
possible that in the first instance it was 
only for the Churches in Syria and 
hich might well be taken to 
those just. founded in Galatia. 
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It is made quite plain that | 


The unity of the- 


problems at Corinth were different | 
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inasmuch as the great body of Christians 
were Gentiles. And, though the decree 
is not actually quoted, it is by no means 
certain that there is not an allusion to it 
in 1 Cor 61%*°, where the close connexion 
of the passage with the preceding verses 
about food strongly suggests that he had 
in mind the decree. St. Luke, indeed, 
leaves the impression that the decision 
of the Council restored peace. We know 
from St. Paul’s Epistles that there followed 
a long and bitter controversy. The ex- 
treme Jewish party looked upon the 
decree as a regrettable mistake, and 
organized missions to counteract the 
influence of Paul. On the other hand, 
it is plain, even from his own writings, 
that some who claimed to be followers of 
Paul gave them only too good an excuse 
for saying that he had destroyed the only 
bulwark of morality in abolishing the 
observance of the Mosaic Law, These 
are the ‘antinomians,’ who claimed, in 
virtue of having received the Spirit, to be 
above all moral laws. Indeed, Paul 
hardly seems conscious that those who , 
had never known the preliminary dis- 
cipline of the Jewish Law, whether as 
Jews or God-fearers, needed some definite 
regulations to guide their life and build 
up good habits of self-control, For con- 
verts straight from heathenism, as soon 
-as their first. fervour died down, the 
struggle must have been a severe one. 
Paul himself had known the full force of 
a sudden conversion, and his whole life 
had been filled with a new love of Christ, 
but the full conversion of many Christians 
was a much more gradual process. Even 
after baptism many of the old lusts still 
survived, and it might well be argued that 
some form of law was stillrequired, Thus 
the fear of the Jews that the withdrawal 
of the restraint of the Law might endanger 
the moral purity of the Church was not 
altogether groundless, by Voted 
Luke’s omission of any distinct reference 
to later controversy is easily intelligible. 
For him it had been settled at the Council, 
and he regarded their decision as final. 
Further, as a Gentile, he was not particu- 
larly interested in the Jewish point of view. 
Nor did the first Christians have that 


> 


appetite for raking up old scandals that 


characterizes our own day, Strife that 
was now over had better be left un- 
mentioned. He does, indeed, hint at 
Paul’s. unpopularity among Jewish 


it fits in with his main purpose. 
-21.'The meaning of this verse is not 
very clear. It may mean that Moses, 


Christians in 21 2%!, but that is because 


though he had had along start, had faile@ 
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would include settling down after the 
recent dispute. Between this province 
and Galatia lay the non-Roman territory 
of Antiochus. There is no mention of 
this. Presumably no missionary work 
was attempted in it. Derbe and Lystra 
are named together as being in the same 
‘region’ of Galatia, but in actual fact 
Lystra and Iconium were in closer relation 
for purposes of trade and intercourse. 
Timothy was known in them, but not in 
Derbe. Silas had been chosen to take 
the place of Barnabas. Someone else was 
needed to take the place of Mark; hence ~ 
the selection of Timothy. At first sight 
it seems incredible that’after writing 
Galatians Paul should have circumcised ~ 
Timothy. But his case was different from ~ 
that of Titus who was a Gentile. He was 
half a Jew, and as such could reasonably 
be regarded as subject to the Law. The 
Council at Jerusalem had never intended 
to release Jews from the observance of the 
Law. So the act might well be viewed _ 
as conciliatory to Jewish feeling, and as 
proving that Paul and his party did not 
set at naught the Law. To understand 
his true attitude to the Law we must 
set side by side with Galatians passages 
in other Epistles, e.g. 1 Corg 123, — 
Further, if during the tour they were to 
start from the synagogue and stay in 
Jewish lodgings, the presence of Timothy, 
if uncircumcised, would be a great diffi- 
‘culty. The decrees of the Council are 
delivered in Galatia. They had probably 
already reached Syria and Cilicia. 
XVI. 6-10. Divineleading—® has caused _ 
much discussion. Until quite recent times — 
the almost universal view has been that 5 


to convert the Gentiles; therefore let new 
methods be tried; or, more probably, 
these restrictions are‘necessary, because 
Jewish missions in the past have made 
many converts, and their feelings must be 
respected. 

22-29. The Letter.—This was a con- 
scious imitation of the method employed 
by the Jewish Sanhedrin in communi- 
cating with the synagogues of the Dis- 

persion. A similar letter is to be found 
at the opening of 2 Maccabees, announcing 
the purification of the Temple, and en- 
joining the observance of Tabernacles. 
It opens with the words: ‘ The. brethren, 
the Jews who are in. Jerusalem, and they 
that are in the country of Judea, send 
greeting to the brethren, the Jews that are 
throughout Egypt.’ Acts may well give 
the exact text of the letter. The phrase 
‘the elder brethren ’ has a primitive ring. 
-The mention of Syria and Cilicia, as well | 
¥3 as of Antioch, looks original. 

rece eae 22. The choice of delegates bears wit- 
‘- ness to the unity of the Church. Silas, 
_-._ . who becomes prominent later as Paul’s 
companion, first appears. 16%” states 
that he was also a Roman citizen. Prob- 
ably he represented the Hellenist section. 
; Judas, who may have been a brother of 
Sere Joseph Barsabbas (17%), may represent 
oS the Hebrew section. The chief object of 
i the letter is the accrediting of the dele- 
gates. The repudiation of the teachers 
Bera from Jerusalem and the decision that 
a circumcision was not to be demanded, are 
alluded to rather than formally stated. 
Aj The delegates are to give full details. 
ae Notice how the decision is ascribed to the 

, _ direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 


sis“: 33. This suggests that Silas went away, | Galatians was addressed to men living in — 
_ in which case he must have returned by *°. | N. Galatia, the district conquered and — 
BES A. The Bezan Text states that he remained. | settled by the Gauls who invaded Asia in ~ 
| hy _ 36-40. The Separation of Barnabas and | the 3rd century, and which had previously ~ 


been Phrygian. In that case this verse : 
would record a detour up in that direction — 
. during which the churches were founded, 
and the Epistle must be subsequent to this. 
To-day, however, the majority of scholars — 
hold that St. Paul uses Galatia in the sense _ 
of the Roman province of Galatia, which — 
included a much wider area, covering the — 
cities which he visited on his first mis- 
sionary tour. The only serious obj ection | 
to this view is the unanimous interpre- ‘ 
tation of Galatia by early: Christian myst ers 


_/. Paul.—As soon as opportunity allowed, 
Paul was anxious to visit the churches of 
- Galatia and follow up the effect ‘of his 
letter. The quarrel between the two may 
have been prepared for by the ‘earlier 
pee recorded in Gal2'*. Mark may 
well have been on his kinsman’ s side. 
' Barnabas now disappears, from history. 
Probably he stayed in Cyprus, which was 
_ his native land, and died not long after, 
_ as Mark appears in Col 47° and Phm 24 
at’ Rome, reconciled again to Paul. 
Lek With) 4: cf. £3? 
‘st eG ‘40-XVI. 5. The Revisiting ‘of. 
alatia.—The road ran first through Syria 
d Cilicia, asingle Roman province. The 
‘ches here may have been largely 
ed by Paul himself in the period | 
Br meemnenah 


plained. The Roman province of G 
as it existed in the 1st: century 
an Sareea! eats of 1 


a and — rr, 
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_ with other districts into a new province. 
_ Thus the memory of Galatia as it had 
_ existed for a relatively short period during 
_ the ist century was soon lost, and the 
' title was naturally applied to the northern 
part. Here the Greek compels us to 
apply both adjectives to the same district. 
“ The Phrygo-Galatic region ’ most naturally 
means the Phrygian ‘region’ of the 
- Roman province of Galatia. It might, 
indeed, mean that part of the country 
which had once been Phrygian and was 
_ now Galatian, but this would be a piece of 
_ irrelevant archeology. In any case Acts 
_ would hardly dismiss in a brief sentence 
a journey to a distant place, so fruitful 
in results as Galatians would require. 
Nor is there time to allow for such a detour 
in the chronology of Paul’s life. The 
mention of Asia suggests that the original 
_ intention, from which he was diverted, 
was to make for Ephesus, the capital of 
the Roman province of Asia. It was his 
_ desire to plant the Gospel in the great 
strategic centres of the Empire. From 
_ such an ambition he would hardly turn 
aside up to N. Galatia. It is an addi- 
tional objection to the old view that, 
_ if the Epistle be addressed to the N. 
_ Galatians, there is no mention whatever 


was the vision bidding them cross over 
into Macedonia. Some conjecture ' that 
the man of Macedonia was Luke himself. 
The first we-passage begins in the next 
verse, and it is a reasonable speculation 
from the tone of the narrative that Luke 
was connected with Philippi. In that 
case he was perhaps practising as a phy- 
sician in Troas, and the meeting with 
Paul may have been accidental. Perhaps 
he was taken ill. 

11-15. The Arrival at Philippii—That 
the sail of about 140 miles was’ accom- 
plished in two days shows that the wind 
was favourable. No stress is laid on the 
entry into Europe. Neapolis was the 
port of Philippi, ten miles away. Paul 
makes at once for the big town. The 
description of Philippi as the ‘ first’ town 
of the district raises difficulties. . Amphi- 
polis was still the chief city of that division 
of Macedonia. Probably it is not an 
accurate description, but a piece of lecal 
patriotism on the part of Luke. The 
mention of it as ‘a Roman colony’ is im- 
portant for the understanding both of the 
subsequent incidents and of Philippians. 
The citizens prided themselves on being | 
Romans. In their organization and in the 
titles popularly bestowed on their magis- 
trates they imitated Rome. In theory - 
every ‘colony’ was a fragment of Rome 
itself. Two facts stand out both in Acts 
and in Philippians, the weakness of Jewish 
influence and the position of women, which 
was in accord with the custom of Mace- 
donia. The word for ‘place of prayer’ 
suggests not a synagogue, but a walled 
enclosure, which was all that they could | 
provide. There are no references to any 
male Jews. Perhaps there were none. 
Lydia was a proselyte from the Lydian 
city of Thyatita, where Jewish influence — 
was strong. She was an agent for a firm Xx 
in her native city, famous for its mamu- | _~ 
facture of dyed garments. The mention , 
of such wares shows that she was ina 
good position. She was presumably a ad 
~widow, and her trade and generalconduct. 
afford a typical example of the freedom ; 
granted to women in Macedonia. How ~ 
soon after Paul’s arrival she was baptized _ 
is not stated. AL Pee 

16-18. The Cure of the Girl Medium.— atts 
This incident is in accord with modern ~ 
psychology. Theslave-girl was possessed 
of psychic powers, and in a state of disas-, _ 
sociation used to utter divinations ina 
- Where one acts, allact. _ | voice that. was not her normal voice. — 
poe ‘Degen reancioemc to be the goal | Such powers were universally attributed _ 

; y had been led. As we find | to possession by a demon or spirit. The _ 

me mission work | Greek is literally ‘having a spirit, a = 
He grost event. || mython.!'< Pythom was -the.name) of a) «<1 


efits 


in any Epistle of the churches of S. Galatia, 
though Acts records several visits. The 

_ only argument against interpreting the 
_ Phrygo-Galatic region as meaning these 
cities is that, according to the best Greek 
- text, the prohibition to preach the word 
in Asia appears at first sight to come before 
and not after the going through the 
_ Phrygo-Galatic region, whereas they had 
_ already visited Lystra, Derbeand Iconium. 
; But many scholars think it possible to 
- translate the words ‘they went through 
_ and were forbidden.’ Or, what is perhaps 
better, we may suppose that they were 
going to enter Asia at once from Iconium, 
butin accordance with the divine guidance 
- postponed leaving Galatia as long as 
- possible and included Pisidian Antioch in 
their tour. 
4, This relates a second act of divine» 
guidance. The phrase, ‘The Spirit of 
Jesus,’ isunique. It implies some special 
form. of- revelation, perhaps a vision. 
- Theologically it presents no difficulty. 
_ Guidance by the ascended Jesus and by 
he Holy Spirit are one and the same. To 
use later terminology, the Persons of the 
Trinity co-inhere in all their activity. 
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a 
dragon slain at Delphi by Apollo, and 
had ‘come to be used as a term for a 
ventriloquist. Such persons with dis- 
associated personalities are singularly 
sensitive to religious influences of all 
kinds. Hence she kept pestering Paul 
and calling after him. We must not read 
into her words more than they contain. 
“ The Most High God’ was a regular pagan 
expression, and ‘salvation’ was a wide- 
spread term in the mystery cults and 
elsewhere. At most the words imply a 


recognition of unusual spiritual power. 


Paul’s rebuke is an instance of strong 
suggestion. The effect is what we should 
expect. Acting on a strongly suggestible 
nature it inhibits, at least for the time, 
the use ot the old psychic powers. 

19-24. The Trial.—In early days, as 
to-day, nothing rouses more bitter hostil- 
ity to religion than when it touches men’s 
pockets, even though it may be improving 
the conditions of other men. So here 
the motive of the attack on Paul was 
simply loss of money. The scene brings 
out the general hostility to the Jews and 
the boast of the citizens that they are 
true Romans. The rulers, a_ general 
Greek term, are in the next verse styled 
‘magistrates,’ that is ‘ pretors.’ Strictly 
speaking their title was ‘ duoviri,’ but 
the courtesy title ‘ praetors’ would be 
given to them in popular speech. The 
precise legal charge is not clear. It 
appears as a general accusation of dis- 
turbing public order by Jewish propa- 
ganda, so as to lead men to conduct incon- 
sistent with loyalty to Rome, but probably 
included a charge of magic, as shown by 
the healing of the girl. Evidently there 
was immense excitement by which the 
magistrates were carried away, so that 
the forms of law were neglected. It looks 
as if in the tumult Paul and Silas were 
unable to make heard their claim to 
Roman citizenship. In * the garments 
that were rent off were those of the 


_ prisoners rather than of the magistrates. 


It was a preliminary to scourging. 

_ 25-34. The Prison.—The scene is quite 
intelligible, if we consider the nature of 
Eastern prisons, as pictured by Ramsay. 
Each door is only closed by a bar, which 


readily falls out of its socket if the door- 
‘posts are forced apart. 


The prisoners are 
held to the wall by chains or stocks, which 


could easily be detached by the shock. 


Paul and Silas were in the inner cell 
which opened only into the outer prison. 


Oriental prisoners are often incapable of 


making a dash for safety under such 
circumstances. There was no time for 


- them to recover their nerve. The jailer. 


‘work was impossible. 


were false. 


was responsible for the safety of the 
prisoners. The Bezan Text adds that he 
was careful to secure the rest before he 
attended to Paul and Silas. Paul, looking 
out from the darkness of his dungeon into 
the light, could watch the actions of the 
jailer, but the jailer could not see into 
the darkness of the prison. Hence his 
fear that they had escaped. Again, we 
must not read into his question the full 
Christian idea of salvation. The word 
was in the air and was 2 commonplace of 
pagan religion. ‘The events of the night 
would impress him with the thought that 
there was something superhuman about 
these men. To us baptism after such 
scanty instruction seems strange, but the 
jailer had evidently shown himself to be 
well disposed. Here, as in the case of 
Lydia, the whole household is baptized, 
though we are not told what it included. 
The practice is in harmony with the 
ordinary ideas of antiquity. Religion was 
not a merely individual, but a family, 
affair: When the head of a household 
joined a religion, the rest of the family 
would normally gowithhim. Thus infant 
baptism, even at this early date, is quite 


possible, though, as in the mission-field | 


to-day, it would be rare. It is also plain 
from the whole narrative that Paul had 
organized some kind of Christian com- 
munity to which the newly baptized jailer 
would belong. 

35-40. The Release.—The magistrates’ 
change of mind may have been due to 
more than one cause. They may have 
reflected that they had acted some- 
what hastily. Also, as the Bezan Text 
adds, the earthquake may have aroused 
superstitious fears. umcondemned is the 
natural translation of the Greek, but 
hardly represents the phrase actually 
used. It was in any case contrary to 
Roman law to flog a Roman citizen. 
Luke, as a Greek, is vague about Roman 
technical terms. The correct phrase 
means ‘ without investigating our case.’ 
The alarm of the magistrates, when they 
learnt the truth, was well founded. They 
might have been seriously punished. 
But they still asked them to depart. The 
Bezan Text again hits off the situation. 
They feared another conspiracy against 
them when they might be unable to pro- 


tect them. Under such conditions further 


So with true 
Christian wisdom they agreed to go. 
Behind the narrative lies Luke’s desire to 
defend Christianity before the Roman 
world. 


wo hs 


sg 


The charges brought against it 
The condemnation of Paul 
was due to the weakness of the local 


Gay. 
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magistrates who had to confess their error. 


_ The Roman law was on his side. 


- outside Macedonia, 


- 


XVII. 1-9. Thessalonica.—The journey 
was made along the great Roman road 
with halts, at intervals of 30 miles, at 
Amphipolis, the capital of the division of 
Macedonia in which Philippi lay, and at 
Apollonia. No stay was made, probably 
because there was no Jewish community 
in either place. Thessalonica was a place 
of great importance from its position 
both on the road and onthe coast, It was 
the capital of the whole province of Mace- 
donia, a free city and governed by local 
magistrates, styled correctly by Luke 
‘ politarchs,’ a designation hardly found 
Above all it con- 
tained a synagogue to serve as a Starting- 
point. 
round two truths, first that the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures foretold a Messiah who 
should suffer and rise from the dead; 
secondly, that the Messiah is Jesus. His 
success was greatest among the God- 
fearers, including ladies of rank. The 
jealousy of the Jews was perfectly natural. 
How soon it culminated in the riot is 
uncertain. The three weeks of ® seem to 
cover only the period of preaching in the 
synagogue. This was presumably fol- 


_ lowed by a definite breach and the setting 


up of a separate place of meeting. 1 and 


' 2 Thessalonians imply a visit of greater 


length. There must have been time for 
some rudimentary organization, and also 
for Paul to have received financial help 
from the Philippians~twice (Phil 41°). 
Also it is clear that the bulk of the con- 
verts came direct from heathenism (e.g. 
1 Thr), and Paul had time to work at 
his trade (2 °). 

The charge was engineered by the Jews. 
They were accused of revolutionary 
teaching. Their apocalyptic preaching of 
the approach of the Kingdom of God 
and of the return of Jesus in power (cf. 


1 Thx?) was perverted into an incite-’ 


ment to overthrow the Roman Empire 


and substitute Jesus as King instead of. 


the Emperor. Such a charge, similar to 
that brought against Jesus Himself, was 
highly dangerous and would alarm the 
‘magistrates. It would never do for the 
imperial authorities to suppose that their 


- city was sheltering plotters against the 
Jaw and order of Rome. They might lose 


their privileges. The mob failing to find 
Paul and Silas, dragged Jason, probably 


a converted Jew, and other Christians 


‘before the court, The magistrates be- 


haved with what must have seemed to 


em great moderation. The charge of 


Paul’s preaching, as usual, centred ° 


vably elsewhere. 


{ 

Jason and his friends were not the real 
leaders, and only took security of them 
to keep the peace. The effect of this 
was to banish Paul from the city, His 
presence would only provoke a renewal of 
the disturbance, and the consequences 
would fall immediately on his host. As 
the Epistles show, his departure was 
followed by a severe unofficial persecution 
against all Christians. Further, as long 
as those magistrates were in office, the 
decision would be valid, and formed an 
obstacle against any return. Hence in 
1 Th 218 he alludes to it as a device of 
Satan to hinder his work. 

10-15. Bercea,—This was still in Mace- 
donia, about 50 miles off. How long 
Paul stayed here is not stated. He may 
have used it as a base for work in the 
neighbouring country, if Rom 15 }°® refers 
to this time. The regular methods were 
followed with the usual result. We donot 
know why Athens was selected as the next 
place. The Bezan Text inserts that he 
was prevented from preaching in Thessaly. 
Throughout this narrative we notice again 
Luke’s apologetic purpose. Apostles are 
accused, as their Master was accused, of 
disloyalty to Casar. In each case the 
charge is trumped up by the malice of the 
Jews, and has no basis in fact, so long as 
Cesar only demands what is Czesar’s, 
Readers are to understand that similar 
charges against Christianity are equally 
false, and Jewish slanders are to be dis- 
regarded. 

15, as tested by the account ot the move- 
ments of Silas and Timothy given in the_ 
Thessalonian Epistles, throws light upon 
Luke’s methods of writing. Silas and 
Timothy, who had been left in Bercea, 
rejoined him at Athens in obedience to this 
instruction, and then were sent back, 
Timothy to Thessalonica, Silas prob- 
Timothy rejoined him 
again at Corinth, as stated in Ac18°. 
The omission of the intervening meeting 
and mission is probably not due to 


ignorance, but to a telescoping of the two 


incidents to save space. A full descrip- 
tion had no value for his purpose, In- 
cidentally the Epistles show that Paul 
had been hoping to return to Thessalonica, 
and that his plans at this time were 
unsettled. > > al 
- 16-22. Arrival at Athens.—Paul had 
entered not only a new province, Achza, 
but a new mental atmosphere. This is 
accurately hit off by Luke, with some of 
the contempt which Macedonians always 
felt for the Athenians. As always Paul 
began with the synagogue, but from the 


on was a grave one. They saw that | first his activities were not limited to this. 


, 
> 
Vs 


fh i ‘plimentary sense. 
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Athens was still the most famous centre 
of philosophy and education.* He was 
determined to seize his opportunity. If 
Christianity could be planted here, the 
effect on the educated world in all lands 
would be tremendous. He may have 
wished to play the part in Athens that 
Philo did in Alexandria. Accordingly 
he took advantage of encounters with 
philosophers in the market-place to create 
an impression. After all, he was not an 
ordinary Jew. He had lived at Tarsus, a 
centre of learning. He could mix in 
educated society without awkwardness. 
Moreover, his striking personality would 
attract attention in a place where men 
were on the look-out for novelty. 
‘ Babbler’ is a piece of Athenian slang. 
It means a man who picked up things 
that fell off loaded carts, and so a picker 
up of second-hand ideas which he had 
not the skill to make his own. ‘ Jesus 
and the Resurrection ’ seem to have been 
“taken for a new god and goddess. ‘ Jesus’ 
would suggest to a Greek a god of healing, 
from its similarity to the verb for ‘to 
heal,’ and Resurrection might well have 
been a companion goddess. The general 
impression was that he was an outsider, 
but interesting. The visit to the Areo- 


_ pagus has been interpreted in two different: 


ways. Some think it simply means the 
hill of that name, and that a concerted 
move was made to the top of the hill to 
give Paul the opportunity for an exposi- 
tion of his teaching in a clear space where 
_ there would be no interruptions. The 
other view is that the Areopagus means 
not the hill, but the Court which got its 
name from the hill, and which enjoyed at 
this time some power of censorship over 
lectures. This would not bea formal trial, 
but rather a test instigated by recognized 
teachers who were both curious and 
jealous of one who seemed to be a rival. 
22-31. The Speech.—This is to be taken 
as a typical example of Paul’s manner of 
address to educated pagans, as that at 
Lystra to uneducated pagans. There is 
.no reason to doubt that though Luke 


_ was not present, he faithfully reproduces 


_ the general line of argument. It opens 


super- 


almost. certainly to be taken in a com- 
‘Paul would not wish 
to alienate their sympathy by an insult. 
Athens boasted of its piety. But as a 


_ good Jew, who in ** could only see in the 
‘works of Greek art a collection of 


ae picureans and pa ef, The Gentile 


_ with a word of studied ambiguity. The | 
wes adjective translated in RV text * 
i _ stitious,’ and in the margin ‘religious,’ is 


| from Athens was due to the’ failure 
- attract converts. | 
ways the antithesis of Athe 
a ‘Roman, colony, founder 
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idols, he could not call them. god-fearing, 


using a word for God which might imply 
the reality and divinity of their gods, but 
he uses a word ‘ demon-fearing.’ To the 
Jewish mind it would convey the sugges- 


tion that their gods were evil spirits, to - 


the Greek mind it would only seem an 
alternative for god-fearing. This subtlety 
cannot be reproduced in English. The 
existence of an altar to an Unknown God 
can be paralleled. Probably it really 
denoted one of the gods of the underworld 
whose name it was ill-omened to name. 
The speech down to ”* is in full accord 
with the teaching of Stoicism, which in- 
cluded the brotherhood of man, as well 
as with the Old Testament (e.g. Is 661"). 
The quotation in ** comes from a Stoic 
poet, Aratus. The belief in the possi- 
bility of what is called ‘ natural religion ’ 
has its parallel in Rom 11**4 and 21478, 
But *° strikes a new note of moral re- 
sponsibility. To Stoics God was little 
more than nature, or a life-force present 
in good and evil alike. Further, philo- 
sophers taught at most the immortality 
of the soul. The idea of a resurrection 
must have appeared as a hopelessly un- 
philosophic barbarism. The assembly 
was dissolved in laughter. There was 
no fear of any disturbance or persecution. 
The Athenians were a polite people. 
The best mannered among them made a 
pretence of postponing further teaching 
to another day. But the appeal had 
fallen hopelessly flat. We hear of no 
Christian community in Athens, only of 
stray individuals. In Athens no respect- 


able woman would have appeared in~ 


public. Damaris was therefore probably 
a foreigner, one of the class of educated 
courtesans, for which Athens was well 
known. It is plain from his Epistles that 
Paul, when he arrived at Corinth, was in 
a state of profound depression. 
entire failure to make any impression on 
one of the great centres of culture ‘at 
Athens contributed to this. It is notice- 
able that at Corinth his manner of preach- 
ing the Gospel was very different. Partly 
this was due to the very different audience, 


The’ ~ 


partly, perhaps, to a reaction from his 3 
unsuccessful incursion into philosophy. “a 


This does not necessarily show that his — 
method of approach at Athens had been | 
wrong. The fault may have lain i in Athens a 


itself. 
XVIII. 1-11. Corinth. ern departu: 


Corinth ‘was in 


+ 
) 
¥ 
. 


’ 


_ and port, it was a busy, bustling place, 
_ some interest in education, chiefly rhetoric. 
_ As there is no mention of the conversion 


_ they were already Christians. 


_ This is probably a mistake for Christus, 
Christians. 


= an“. 


/ 
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_ was very mixed, 
Oriental, and containing a considerable 


_ the dispute was whether Jesus was the 
’ Christ. 


a hundred years earlier: the capital of 
the Roman province of Achaia and the 
seat of the governor. The population’ 
chiefly Greek and 


numberof Jews. “A great trading centre 


full of trade and activity. There was 


The city was notorious for its profligacy. 


of Aquila and Priscilla, it is probable that 
Suetonius, 
the Latin historian, tells us that about 
A.D. 49 the Emperor Claudius issued an 
edict expelling Jews from Rome as a result 
of disorders instigated by one Chrestus. 


and refers to disputes between Jews and 
The arrival of Aquila and 
Priscilla was due to this edict. | Elsewhere 
she is called Prisca, and later in this 
chapter is mentioned before her husband, 
which may imply that she was of higher 
rank than he. As usual, Paul started 
from the synagogue. Notice the RVm 
The language of ® suggests an un- 
usual vehemence in his preaching. Under 
the conditions of Corinth there was no 
place for the philosophic calm that had 
marked his address at Athens. His 
Epistles show that special emphasis was 
laid on the Cross and Resurrection (cf. 
e.g. 1 Cor 11875, 21-5, etc.). Nowhere is 
he more scornful of mere human wisdom. 
As always with the Jews the centre of 


The blasphemy of ® would include 
the cry ‘ Jesusis accursed,’ that is because 
He had been crucified. ’ marks the 
breach with the synagogue. The choice of 
a house next door sounds provocative, but 
perhaps it was the only one suitable, and 
it could easily be found by Gentiles who 
had come to the synagogue. Titus Justus 
was a God-fearer, probably a Roman, 

and Crispus a Jew, but the Epistles prove 
that the bulk of the converts were Gentiles, 


and brought into the Church their old | 

‘pagan laxity both of morals and discipline. — 
- The vision is to be regarded as a token | 
of divine encouragement ‘to persevere in 
_ preaching in surroundings apparently so 
unfavourable to morality and religion, 
- and as a promise of protection.. We hear 
of no persecution at Corinth, which would | 
have helped to purge the Church. Instead |, 
the dangers come from within, from 

tiousness and moral disorder. During | 
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stay the Gospel spread to Cen- | 


of Achaia (Rom 161; | nat SSC ; Be ee 
Cn an 4] tribution from the churches which he had 


[XVIII, 


_ 12-17. The Trial before Gallio.—It is a 
sign of Luke’s accuracy that he describes 
correctly the government of Achaia at 
this date. Between a.p.. 15 and 44 
Achaia had been united to Macedonia, and 
formed part of an imperial province 
governed by a propretor appointed by the 
Emperor. In ‘4 it was separated and 
made into a senatorial province governed 
by a proconsul appointed by the Senate. 
Gallio was a well-known person, a brother 
of the famous philosopher and statesman 
Seneca, the tutor of Nero. He had been 
consul and was remarkable for his 
amiability of character. The date of his 
arrival at Corinth, as fixed by the dis- 
covery of an inscription, namely soon after 
midsummer of A.D. 51, is of great value for’ ‘ 
chronology. The Jews as a body pos- 
sessed the right of self-government among 
themselves which was organized through 
the synagogue. Their action now was a 
concerted act by the whole body, intended 
to impress the governor, Their accusa- 
tion was designedly vague.. They hoped 
that Gallio would understand by the ‘ law ’ 
the Roman law, and would decide that 
Christianity was an illegal religion, But 
he saw the trap laid for him. Plainly the 
authorities knew a good deal about the 
Christian movement, and regarded it asa 
new sect within Judaism. So he treated 
the matter as a mere dispute between two 
Jewish parties which they must settle 
for themselves. The rebuff to the Jews | 
was popular among the Gentiles who took : 
the opportunity to beat Sosthenes, who | 
had succeeded Crispus as chief man in the 
synagogue. .Gallio, regarding it as a 
rough kind of justice, turned a blind eye 
to the proceedings. This is far more> a 
probable than to suppose that the Jews — 
in their disappointment beat Sosthenes = 
for managing the matter. badly. The 


Sosthenes mentioned as a Christian in 
1 Cor 1? may well be a different person. 
From Luke’s point of view Gallio’s de- 
cision was of immense importance. It 
meant that ah imperial magistrate, as 


opposed to the local magistrates before _ 
whom hitherto Paul had appeared, had 
given his opinion that Christianity was — 


a legal religion, entitled to the protection = 

afforded to the Jewish religion by statute, _ ie 
and this decision formed a precedent until = 
it was decided otherwise ‘by some higher 


Courts : gles He 
18-22. The Return to Antioch.——No 
‘motive is given for his return and sense of 
hurry. It may have been to keepafeast = 
at Jerusalem, as the Bezan Text states, 


St 
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naming the Passover, or to take a con- 
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founded. The Greek of 1® leaves it open 
whether. Paul or Aquila took the vow. 
There is nothing surprising if it was Paul. 
He conformed in ordinary life to the 
Jewish Law. The vow was an act of 
gratitude voluntarily made to God for 
some blessing. It was redeemed by offer- 
ing the hair that had grown during the 


period, usually 30 days, on “a special 


sacrifice at the Temple. This may ac- 
count for his haste to get to Jerusalem. 
The preaching at Ephesus is only in 
passing, and does not get beyond the 
synagogue. There is no mention of the 
formation of a Christian community, 
though there may have been already 
Christians in Ephesus (cf. ?’). If he was 
on a pilgrim ship, it would stop to enable 
Jews to go to the synagogue for the 
Sabbath. In * the words ‘went up’ 
are an almost technical phrase for going 
up to Jerusalem. In any case such a 
visit is required. Luke only mentions it 
briefly, because he is not specially in- 
terested in it and was not present, nor 
has it any bearing on his general plan of 
writing. The length of stay at Antioch 
is left unstated. 

23. The Third Missionary Tour.—Again 
he proceeded straight to the churches of 
South Galatia. The adjectives are put in 
the reverse order from the former passage, 
but the: district mentioned is probably 
the same. This time he was allowed to 
go straight on to Ephesus. 

24-28. Apollos at Ephesus.—These 
verses describe events at Ephesus in the 
interval before Paul’s return. Apollos 
represented the type of Judaism which 
had sprung up at Alexandria under the 
influence of Greek philosophy. Ex- 
amples of this can be found in Wisdom 
and Hebrews. Such writers found all 
kinds of allegorical teaching in the Old 
Testament. 1 Corinthians shows that 
many at Corinth contrasted the learning 
and eloquence of Apollos and his manner 
of interpreting the Scriptures with St. 
Paul’s, much to the latter’s disadvantage. 
His position when he came to Ephesus is 
obscure. Perhaps he had come into touch 
with John Baptist, and regarded Jesus as 
the Messiah whom he had announced, 
but had not joined any Christian com- 
munity. Nor can we be certain what is 
meant by ‘the things concerning Jesus.’ 
The phrase might mean. the Messianic 
prophecies of the Old Testament, though 
we should in that case have expected 


_* Christ’ instead of ‘ Jesus,’ or the facts 
of the life of Jesus. 
some form have reached Alexandria, or 
he may have received his instruction else- 


Christianity may in 


_was one of the leading centres of Helle 


where. There must have been at this 
time a number of such half-Christians, 
who had picked up some knowledge or 
been influenced by the movement at 
gome stage. His method of interpreting 
the Scriptures would be a powerful weapon 
in disputes with the Jews. 

XIX. 1-7. The Disciples of John.—The 
narrative now returns to the actions of 
Paul himself. ' implies that he had 
travelled not by the great main road which 
ran by Colosse, which he himself tells 
us that he had never visited (Col 2"), but 
by a road traversing the higher ground. 
The mention of these disciples of John 
raises a large number of problems which 
we have not the evidence to solve. There 
are signs that the influence of the Baptist 
had spread over a much wider area than 
we should have supposed, and that he had 
a sect of followers among the Jews of the 
Dispersion, comparable to the Christian 
Church. The 4th Gospel which was 
written in Ephesus at the close of the 
ist century seems to find it necessary, 
even at that date, to insist that John was 
a forerunner and no more. Disciples 
according to its regular use in Acts means 
‘Christians.’ In. what sense they called 
themselves such is doubtful. John had 
foretold that One would come after him 
who would baptize not only with water 
but with the Spirit. Perhaps they had 
heard of this prediction, but did not know 
that it had been fulfilled. We wonder if 
they had only just arrived at Ephesus; 
or, if not, how they had been missed by 
the other Christians. But clearly there 
was as yet no organized Christian com- 
munity. St. Paul did not regard baptism 
as unnecessary, even in the case of such 
people who were so good that they seemed 
to be Christians. 
not baptize them himself. 


° suggests that he did — 
Apostles _ 


usually left that to subordinates (cf. 


1 Corr #17), But this was followed by 


his laying on of hands, and the reception 


of the Spirit was marked by the same 


outward phenomena as in the instances — 


mentioned above. 


more common than we might suppose. | 
Luke mentions it here because it con-— 


x 


cerned a special class of persons, and it 


was important to emphasize the superi-— 


ority of Christian baptism to that of John. 
So, too, his silence about the laying on of 
hands in other cases does not imply that 


it was not performed. He assumes that 


it would be taken as a matter of course. 


a free city with its own assembly 


Fae vs 


Probably this was far — 


‘ 


E 


_ 8-22, Work at Ephesus.—Ephesus was 
the capital of the province of Asia and. 
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and larger than any city that Paul had 
yet visited. The period of preaching in the 


_ synagogue was longer than usual, but is 


distinguished from the later preaching 
in the lecture-room of Tyrannus. The 
Bezan Text adds that he discoursed there 
from the 5th to the roth hour, that is 
after the regular closing hour for all 
business and trade. He himself worked 


_at his trade from before sunrise till this 


Te aa ee 


y agers 


“ir 


Se en 


are 


Ms 


tion. 
- flict between Christian faith and pagan 


kinds, and faith in one all-soverei 


hour (cf. 20 *4). The rest of the day, 
a time of leisure when the room was free, 
he devoted to preaching. !° implies that 
missionary activity was not confined to the 
city. During this period the churches of 
Colosse, Laodicea, and Hierapolis, of 
which we read in the Epistles, were 
founded, and no doubt others as well. 
1 Corinthians was written during his stay, 
and it is a fairly certain inference from 
1 Corinthians that he paid a flying visit to 
Corinth, which Acts does not record, 
because of its brevity and its unsatis- 
factory result. It is plain that Paul had 
many subordinates working with him 
(cf. 22 and Col17). The following stories 


(18-20) read rather like local gossip, but 


hit off the local atmosphere in which 
Christianity had to make its way. The 
cures wrought, by Paul and relics taken 
trom his person are parallel to modern 
cures wrought at pilgrimages and heal- 
ing missions. The psychological agency 
seems to be auto-suggestion, which works 
independently of the truth or falsehood 
of any particular religious belief. It was 
easily imitated. A belief that the know- 
ledge of the name of a spirit or god compels 
him to lend his power to work the will 
of the user of the name can be illustrated 
from many lands. The details of the 
story are such as might be expected in 
cases where suggestion fails to work. 


Chief Priest can only mean one of 


a High-Priestly family. The word for 
‘both’ in 1% should probably be ren- 
dered ‘ all.’ 
arts’ (1%) is in full accordance with the 
reputation of Ephesus. 
ings’ were a regular term for magical 


formule. Christians had continued to | 


practise them after their conversion, and 


were now frightened into seeing the | 
_ difference between magic and Christianity. 
The enormous value of the books destroyed | 


sounds like a typical Oriental exaggera- 
The whole passage reflects the con- 


sorcery, which was one of its chief an- 
tagonists: Asin Africa to-day, one of the 
reat blessings brought by Christ was 
verance from the fear of demons of 


The prevalence of ‘ curious | 


‘“Ephesian writ-_ 


gn” 


God of perfect goodness and wisdom. 
But this took time to realize. The utter 
opposition between religion and magic 
was not always clear, and there was an 
ever-present temptation to regard Chris- 
tianity only as a new and superior form of 
magic. That Paul himself claimed to 
possess gifts of healing is plain from 
2 Cor 121? and Rom 157*!®, But these 
were a gift of God to be used for the benefit 
of the community and the forwarding of 
His will. That is a very different con- 
ception. And such signs are only a 
by-product of the Gospel, the successful 


chief work of the Spirit. 

To this main purpose we return in *, 
in the spirit means by the inspiration of 
the. Spirit. In. all his activities Paul 
was guided by the Spirit, through 
prophets, or by visions and signs. Here 
we are not told how the awareness of 
God’s will came. 1Cor168 declares 
that his plan at the time of writing was 
to stay till Pentecost, and ‘then visit 
Corinth via Macedonia. He also lays 
stress on the collection for the saints. 
But his plans were thrown into confusion 


and the need of an immediate visitation. 
This statement in Acts refers to his plans 
as reshaped after his unsatisfactory visit. 
It is the first mention of going to Rome, 
but this was the natural goal of his 
labours. He had planted churches in the 
great strategic centres of the Aigean. 
There was already a church at Rome. 
He wished to link that up with the other 
churches, and to make it a base’ for 
expansion westwards. 

23-41. The Riot at Ephesus.—The story 
is vivid and full of humour. Once again 
Christianity becomes unpopular when it 
touches men’s pockets. 


world, and Ephesus was proud of its title 
of ‘ Temple-keeper ’ to the goddess. She 
was not really the Greek virgin goddess, 
but the Oriental Nature-deity, the great 


fallen down from the sky, was a rude 
bust of a woman covered with breasts as 


her sitting in state under a canopy. The 
still remains. 
space for meetings. The Asiarch (RVm) 
was the Roman official who presided over 


concerned with the cult of Rome and the 


by the misconduct of the Church at Corinth | 


theatre was the great amphitheatre which 
It afforded a large open | 


preaching of which is put first as the 


~ 


The Temple of — 
_Artemis was one of the wonders of the ~ 


a sign of fertility. Theshrines represented — 


| Emperor. Probably he retained his title ; 
after the close of his year of office. SDe tse 
presence of several may show that it was © 


oo S 


Mother, and her image, supposed to have 


the games and festivals, epee those , 
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the Bay festival of Artemis, which 

would give special point to the appeal of 

Demetrius. Luke emphasizes their friend- 

liness as proving that the official classes 

regarded Paul and Christianity with 

approval, and» wished to protect him 

against an outburst of uneducated 

Oriental superstition. It also brings out 

the personal influence of Paul m such 

circles. We should contrast the bitter 

antagonism of the Apocalypse to the 

whole system of Emperor worship in 

Asia at a later date. The town clerk’s 

speech is clever, and reads like an apology 

for Christianity. It defends Christians 

‘against all the popular charges brought 

against them. The local assembly had 

its fixed days of meeting, and could only 

hold extraordinary meetings by permis- 

sion of the Roman authorities, which was 

reluctantly granted. The Roman Em- 

pire was above all anxious to preserve 

‘order, and such a gathering might be 

\ treated as a riot and lead to punishment. 

The dispute between craftsmen and 

Christians was one which the ordinary 

courts could settle. If interference with 

trade could be proved, the Roman law 
was always ready to grant redress. 

XX. 1-3. The Visit to Greece.—The dis- 

turbance made an immediate departure 

the only prudent course. 2 Corinthians 

aN shows that at this time Paul was in a state 

/ of great distress, Allusions in his Epistles 

suggest that there had been other diffi- 

culties at Ephesus, 

Jews (cf. 19 3%), He may even have been 

imprisoned there. It was Ephesian ide 

who roused the riot at Jerusalem (21 2’). 

Also affairs had come to a head at Corinth. 

He had sent on Titus with an ultimatum, 

and could not rest till he heard the result. 

Hence, though there was a great oppor- 

- tunity for work at Troas, he could not 

_ take it, but pushed on to Macedonia, 

_ where he received good news of Titus’s 

success. From there he wrote 2 Corinth- 

jans, or at least the first part of it. Acts 

omits all this, because it is not a biography. 

, During the stay in Greece, that is at 

"Corinth, he wrote Romans. The plot of 


% Perhaps the. ship was a pilgrim ship ar- 
tiving in time for the Passover, on which 


Pee | murder, without any awit 


‘in the churches founded by Paul. 


probably from the — 


f. the» Jews implies. continued hostility. 
eae __ there would be every opportunity for a 


5-6. ean Corinth to Troas-—RVm with i 

est MSS. omit ‘as far as Asia.’ 

s probably right, as these men were | 

gates of the various churches, | | 

g the alms for Jerusalem, and there- | a lor 

pret tra led with ee all the ie If | room of 
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we retain the words, we must suppose. — 
that Sopater accompanied him as a © 
personal friend as far as Troas—the verb © — 
being in the singular—and then turned 
back. The delegates had met inde- 
pendently at Troas with the collection. 
The ‘we’ narrative here is resumed. 
There is no reason to doubt that Luke 
was more or less continuously present 
to the close of the book, though there was 
not always either the opportunity or the 
need to advertise the fact. 

7-12. Sunday at Troas, a typical instance 
of Christian worship, as it was practised. _ 
It was 
perhaps selected so as to include the case 
of Eutychus. Christians observe not the ~ 
Jewish Sabbath, but the first day of the 
week. This is a purely Christian festival, 
kept in memory of the Resurrection. 
The Sunday is regarded as beginning at 
6 p.m. on the evening before. Christians 
gather‘ to break bread.’ This term seems 
to have included both Eucharist and 
Agape. The evening was kept in literal 
imitation of the Last Supper, as was done 
at Corinth (1 Cor 11°). First there was. 
a common meal; secondly, a discourse by 
the Apostle, then the Eucharist celebrated 
by the Apostle (11). On this occasion at _ 
least it must have lasted into the early 
hours of the morning. We have only to 
suppose that, when at a later date the 
Agape and Eucharist were separated, 
which seems to be contemplated in 1 Cor 
11 *4, the congregation went home to 
sleep in between and met again in the 
early morning, and we get a natural transi- 
tion to the practice of the later Church, 
In any case the passage emphasizes the 
truth that the breaking of the bread on — 
the Lord’s Day was the central act of 
Christian fellowship and worship, and the — 
rallying point of the community. Under 
the conditions in which the churches out- 
side Jerusalem lived, it was impossible | 
to attempt the daily gathering which had — 
marked the first days. | ) as 
_ The narrative implies a miraculous act — 
of healing. It may be recorded to bring — 
out the power possessed by Paul, and even — 
to balance the raising of the dead by 
Peter in 9. The mention of lights may be 
to show that the cure took place publicly, _ 
or it may be to refute current hea 
slanders against Christian gatherings, 
it: may stoapilye be. a apa 1a 
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_ member of the community. This was 
_ plainly the case here. * In the Epistles we» 
read of the church, i.e. the congregation, 

_ meeting in someone’s house (cf. Rom 16°). 
13-18. From Troas to Miletus.—If the 
ship was one that Paul had hired for his 

_ party and therefore could put in wherever 
_ he wished, his reluctance to visit Ephesus 
' may have been due to the fact that it was 
_ not even now safe for him to show his face 
there. Ramsay, however, holds that he 
*transhipped at Troas, and after an in- 
voluntary delay of seven days had to 
choose between a faster boat, which 
stopped only at Miletus, and a slower boat 

_ that put in at Ephesus. As he had lost 
_ the chance of being at Jerusalem for the 
Passover, he wanted to be there for Pente- 
cost to show his réspect for the Law. 
Accordingly he chose the faster boat, 
and made use of the stay at Miletus to 
summon the elders from Ephesus, some 
30 miles away. # 
: 18-38. Speech to the Elders of Ephesus. 
—Their ordination has not been recorded, 

_ but that is Luke’s method. He assumes 
_ that his readers have understood that the 
- appointment of elders was Paul’s regular 
_ custom in every church (cf. 1473). The 
~ speech was heard by Luke, and there is 
- every reason to believe that he has given 
a genuine summary of what was actually 
uttered. It is the only speech in Acts of 

_ this pastoral character, and is in the 
_ fullest accord with Paul’s manner of 
writing in his Epistles under similar 
circumstances. It contains the following 
main points: (1) A vindication of his 
own conduct and ministry (18#!. 26-27 
p-and:8°%> cfTh274*).. At the words 
_ ‘these hands’ he doubtless displayed his 
hands hardened by tent-making. The 
Epistles show that it was a common 
taunt against him that he did not live 
on the offerings of his converts. (2) A 
statement of his plans (7°). It was 
_ God’s will that he should go to Jerusalem, 
_ though the Holy Spirit, i. through 
_ Christian prophets, declared that bonds~ 
awaited him. It hardly needed a prophet 
to see the probability of that. It is 
] unreasonable to argue from the words at 
the end of #5 that the Pastoral Epistles, 
which - imply a later visit to Ephesus, 
7 cannot be genuine, because Luke would 
not have allowed the unfulfilled pre- 
_ diction to remain. That is to read an 
oe ee ene seme e with a gross literalism. 
the words mean is that’ a return 


Spirit, who probably made His will known 
through prophets (cf. 13 43; 1 Tim 128), 
It is usually held that at this time bishop 
or overseer (episcopos) was an alternative 
title for elder or presbyter, which simply 
means an elder man, while overseer brings 
out his duties. In that case later on the 
two titles became differentiated, and 
were used for two distinct offices. When 
the Apostles died out, the title bishop 
became reserved for those men who suc- 
ceeded to their authority. The important 
point is not the. title, but the powers 
behind the title. It is, however, possible 
that even here the two classes are not 
identical. A wave of his hand would be 
enough to make plain that he was now 
addressing not all the elders, but only 
those to whom the further duty of over- 
seership had been given. On this view, 
all bishops at this stage would be elders, 
but not all elders bishops. Even se we 
are a long way off from a single bishop in 


* 


powers at this time included. Behind all 
local churches, as the Epistles remind us, 
lay continual apostolic supervision. Paul 
expects two dangers, persecution from 
without, and false teaching within. In 
*8 the subject of ‘purchased’ is more , 
naturally God, not Christ. But the phrase 
“the blood of God’ is incredible in St. 
Paul. i Some have conjectured that the 
word ‘Son’ has fallen out. Otherwise 
it is best to translate blood that 4 1s His own. 
Incidentally the ‘ three years’ of *! gives 

an example of the way of reckoning time. 
It was really only two and a half years, but 
fractions are always reckoned as wholes. 
The affection displayed in this scene is 
emphasized by the word used in 21}. 
‘Were parted ’ should be ‘ had torn our- 
selves’ away from.’ 

-XXI. 1-6. From Miletus to Tyre.—For 
Some reason it was necessary to change 
ships at Patara. The Bezan Text adds 
| a visit toMyra. This is probably correct, 
but quite unimportant. From there they 
sailed straight across, sighting the western 
point of Cyprus. At Tyre there existed 
a Christian church, but it was unfamiliar — 


aye sere rt, ©» 


sought out. The warm welcome that they 


portant part that they played in, the 


7-16. From Tyre to Jerusalem —We 


Ptolemais to Cesarea, or the length of | 
their Eg a ate mentioned ine 


each area. Nor do we know what their ~ 


to all of them. Its members had to be | 


received is a proof of the real solidarity __ 
among. Christians. It also - possessed wet 
prophets, another instance of the im- nae 


primitive Church. The stay for seven Wee : a 
aay shows that the vessel was a large one. < 


) are not told how they travelled from — ie 


ah 


--- night was spent with Mnason. 
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8 *°, had apparently made Cesarea his 
headquarters. He is styled not deacon, 
but ‘evangelist. The Epistles show 
that evangelists were reckoned as a class 
in the Church ranking after the Apostles 
and prophets, and their authority was 
not limited to any one place. Again 
stress is laid on the gifts of prophecy in 
the Church. No example is given of any 
utterance by the daughters of Philip, but 
Agabus reappears and acts quite in the 
manner of the Old Testament prophets, 
and by a symbolical action foretells Paul’s 
arrest. Here and in * Luke marks the 
approach of the coming crisis, as in the 
Gospel he marks the approach of the 
Passion of Christ. The disciple is re- 
enacting the experience of the Master. 
In either case there is the temptation to 
turn aside. In another way this visit is 
important, since it gave Luke the oppor- 
tunity of intercourse with Philip, from 
whom he could get first-hand information 
about the earliest days of the Church, 
We probably owe to this meeting the 
sections about Philip in the early chapters 
and other sections besides. ‘ Took up our 
baggage’ is better translated saddled our 
horses. Ramsay, with his knowledge of 
Eastern conditions, was the first to point 
out that in the climate of Palestine great 
expenditure of energy is dangerous to 
health. The 64 miles to Jerusalem would 
not be attempted in a single day, even 
on horseback. Nor would a _ hurried 
walk of that length be advisable. So a 
We know 
nothing else about him, but as one 
of the first converts he would be full 
of memories of the earliest days at 
Jerusalem, which had now so long passed 
away. 
17-26. The Church at Jerusalem.— 
17 records a warm welcome, 18 a formal 
audience with James and the elders. The 
silence as to the presence of any of the 
Twelve implies that they had all left 
Jerusalem, probably on missionary work. 
The salutation of !® was an official recogni- 
tion of the Mother-Church. It presumably 
was followed by the handing over of the 
collection. Luke’s omission to record it 
may show that he regarded it as having 
failed to promote unity. The leaders of- 
_the Jerusalem church were in a delicate 
position. On the one hand, they were 
__ well disposed to Paul. On the other hand, 
they did not wish anything to occur which 
might damage their relations with the 
Jews. Since the persecution of Agrippa 
_ they had been unmolested. Though they’ 
_ knew that Paul had been faithful to the 
~ compromise of the Council, all sorts of 
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reports were rife, which suggested that 
he had dispensed from the Law not only 
Gentile converts but Jews. Hence it 
was expedient that he should show in the 
most public and decisive manner possible 
that he himself was still loyal to the Law. 
The general planisclear. Jerusalem was 
full of Jews from all parts for Pentecost, 
including the many Christian Jews men- 
tioned in #®, There happened to be four 


| men who had undertaken a Nazarite vow. 


When such came to fulfil it, they had to 
make offerings which involved much 
expense. It was a recognized work of 
piety for rich Jews to defray these: e.g. 
King Agrippa I, when he came to Jeru- 
salem in A.D. 41, provided the funds for 
many Nazarites to shave their heads, as 
an act of thanksgivmg and to win popu- 
larity. ** implies that it was necessary 
for Paul to enter the Temple with them 
and join in some preliminary purifica- 
tions. 241718 suggests that he himself 
had some thank-offering to make. Ap- 
parently the vows did not all expire on 
the same day. The money for the vows 
can hardly have come from the collection. 
Several détails in Paul’s life at this period, — 
e.g. his treatment by Festus, prove that 
he must have been in command of con- ~ 
siderable resources. His family was seem- 
ingly wealthy, and he may have become 
reconciled to them. Or a relative may 
have died. Still, in Phil3*%, written 
from Rome, he asserts that he had for- 
feited everything for Christ. So it is 
possible that the money came not from his 
family, but from one of his companions, 
such as Aristarchus. 

27-X XII. 2. The Riot in the Temple.— 
Paul would not be known by sight to 
many at Jerusalem, but was a familiar 
figure to Jews from Ephesus, whose enmity — 
seized the first opportunity to do him ~ 
harm. The Temple in *7*® includes the 
inner court, round which lay the outer 
court, the Court of the Gentiles, into 
which all might come. Between the two — 
was a wall of partition (cf. Eph 214) — 
bearing an inscription in Hebrew, Greek, | & 
and Latin that any Gentile passing within — 
it was punishable with death. It was — 
this holy ground that Paul was alleged 
to have polluted by bringing a Gentile 
inside. The House of the Nazarites was 
in a corner of the inner court. Here Paul 
was discovered fulfilling the vows. In 
an Eastern city a tumult is easily spread. 
The Roman garrison were stationed 
the fortress of Antonia, connected -wi 
the outer court by stairs (°5), 
soldiers.were prepared to deal witl 
order on the occasions:of Jewish festi 
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The chief captain is a military tribune or 
chiliarch, that is commander of athouSand. 
He was in charge of a cohort (RVm), 
that is the sixth part of a legion, con- 
taining approximately a thousand men. 
In the confusion Paul had to be lifted 
over the soldiers’ heads. This vivid touch 
suggests that Luke himself witnessed the 
scene from among the crowd. Josephus 
gives further details about the Egyptian, 
though his accounts are not wholly con- 
sistent with one another. He was the 
latest impostor, who had led out a multi- 
tude to the Mount of Olives and promised 
that the walls of the city would fall down 
at hiscommand. His following had been 
dispersed with much bloodshed. The 
Roman officer supposed that he was now 
being chastised by his dupes. The As- 
sassins were the extreme wing of the 
Zealots, who advocated resistance by 
force to Rome. Their actual name 


“Sicarli” was derived from the daggers - 


(sic@) with which they murdered Jews 
who were viewed as too favourable to 
peace with Rome. The words ‘a citizen 
of no mean city’ are a reference to a 
line of the Greek poet Euripides, and at 
once would stamp Paul as a cultivated 


Greek. The Tribune would welcome a. 


chanee of restoring order. The tactful 
use of Hebrew, i.e. Aramaic, the national 
tongue, won him a hearing. 

XXII. 3-21. The Speech to the Crowd.— 
Paul emphasizes skilfully the common 
ground between himself and his own race. 
He had to face the fact that, though he 
himself still observed the Law, yet he 
taught that Gentiles could become mem- 
bers of the Messianic Kingdom without 
observing it. He attempts to show that 
this change of attitude was only brought 
about by divine compulsion, and that his 
mission to the Gentiles was due to an 
express divine revelation, turning him 
from his own desire to remain in the city. 


_ Notice the emphasis on his own zeal for 


- the Law, the description of Ananias as a 


devout man, though the failure to mention 
-_ his vision is strange, and the recognition 


of the mob’s own zeal for. God, which can 
hardly be an invention (cf. Rom 10%). 
The mention of his own vision while 
worshipping in the Temple implies that he 
has always been a devout Jew. It is best 
assigned to his first visit, though neither 
Acts nor Galatians mentions it. The 


slight differences from the other accounts 


of his, conversion show that ancient 


historians made no attempt after that 
precise consistency that we expect to-day. 
But the real point at issue cannot be_ 
it ly delayed. At the first mention | _ 
ra Peg oy SES sete (tS 
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| common. 
| exempt from scourging. Here, in con- 


’ defilement. 
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of the Gentiles the passions of the crowd 
break forth. 

22-29. The Scene in the Castle.—The use 
of torture to extract information was 
By law a Roman citizen was 


trast to Philippi, Paul had both the will 
and the opportunity to avail himself of 
his rights. Lysias is a Greek name, and 
8 shows that he was not by birth a Roman 
citizen. His name Claudius implies that 
he was one of many who bought citizen- 
ship during the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, when the traffic in such things 
was notorious. 

30-X XIII. 10. The Examination before 
the Sanhedrin.*—‘ Loosed’ shows that 
Paul was in custody, if notin bonds. After 
all, he had been accused of something 
like sedition. The desire to consult the 
Sanhedrin was prompted partly by the 
wish to keep the Jews in a good humour 
and prevent further rioting, partly by 
the need of getting tothe bottom of the 
case and seeing whether there was really 
anything in it. The account of the meet- 
ing is summary. Luke himself was not 
present. Some case against him must 
have been stated before he made any 
reply, and ® implies much debate which is 
not reported. Ananias had become High 
Priest in a.p. 48. His arbitrary action 
is typical of the high-handed methods of 
the Sadducean aristocracy. The phrase 
a ‘whitened wall’ was proverbial. 
Tombs were whitewashed in order to 
warn men not to touch them and incur 
5 is not an apology, but a 
statement of fact. The High Priest may 
not have worn any special dress, and 
Paul’s sight may have been poor. He 
can hardly have failed to know him by 
sight. Or the words may be ironical. 
By his unpriestly action he had disguised 


* At this point the Passion of St. Paul begins; 
and, like the Lord’s Passion in the Gospels, it is 
related at what seems a disproportioned length. 
St. Luke has a love for parallels. Just asin the 


main body of his story he works out a parallel | 


between the respective preaching, miracles, 
persecutions, and deliverances of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, so now he works out the parallel be- 
tween St, Paul’s experience and that of the Lord. 
First comes the examination before the Sanhedrin 
(cf. Ac 232 with Jn 18%); then that before the 
Roman authority; and then after the arrival of 
Festus, the appeal to Agrippa, recalling Pilate’s 
appeal to Herod Antipas in Lk 237. In 27, Luke 
probably has in mind the contrast between St. 


Paul and Jonah (cf. Ac 271% 8 with Jon To) 5 


Jonah refuses to go to the imperial capital of 


Nineveh because he hates the oppressors of his 


people, and desires their destruction ; Sé:, Paul 
goes Willingly to Rome on his mission of salvation, 
Jonah’s presence threatens his mariners with 
destruction; St, Paul’s presence is their salvation. 


/ 


25-30. The Letter of Lysias.—Luke ma 
_ be giving the sense, or the letter itself 


his character. St. Paul’s act was more 
than a clever move to divide his op- 
ponents. It was based on a real con- 
viction. As his Epistles prove, he held 
that the Christian Church was the true 
Israel, and the Christian the true Jew. 
He had turned his back on nothing. He 
had only applied the principles in which 
he had believed all his life. The question 
at issue was ‘ the hope,’ i.e. the Messianic 
hope, and ‘ the resurrection from the dead.’ 
Granted that Jesus of Nazareth had been 
raised from the dead, he was bound to 
apply to Him his old Pharisaic hope of a 
Messiah and of a resurrection. That was 
only Pharisaism carried to its logical con- 
clusion. Where he differed from the 
Pharisees was not in principle, but in fact. 
They did not believe that Jesus had 
actually risen. But from the Sadducees 
he differed both in principle and in fact. 
They had no real Messianic hope and no 
belief in any resurrection. Plainly the 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem, who, like 
James, observed the Law, were tolerated 
by the Pharisees as being deluded but 
harmless. The policy of Gamaliel was 
being continued. The final result was 


’ not to clear up the nature of the charge 


against Paul, but to give the impression 
that it was based on disputes among the 
Jews themselves (?%). 

XXIII. 11-24. The Journey to Cesarea. 
—The vision of 11 emphasizes the divine 
providence overruling human perversity 
to the glory of God. His will that Paul 
should witness at Rome was being fulfilled 
in God’s own way. '° throws light upon 
Paul’s family. It implies that his sister 
had married a, husband who moved in 
official circles. The narrative suggests 
that the nephew was quite young. His 
position as a Roman citizen made his life 
specially valuable. The Bezan Text ac- 
counts for the size of the escort by insert- 
ing: ‘For he was afraid lest the Jews 
should seize and slay him; and he after- 


_wards be accused of taking money.’ A 


similar charge of bribery had led to the 
banishment of Cumanus, a former gover- 
nor. Accordingly, Lysias was anxious 
to rid himself of further responsibility 


by sending him down to Cesarea, where 


the governor himself resided. 


_may have been read aloud in court. 
_ Such a written statement of a case, when 
_ sending a prisoner to a higher authority, 
_ was technically called an elogium. 
_ Lysias’s conduct in the best light. Notice 


It puts 


the formal address, ‘ Most excellent,’ the 


on _ Mc _which he brought up, an 
same as that given to Theophilusin1!, ie ares ge 
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31-35. At Cesarea.—Antipatris was 
more than half-way, so that the danger 
being over, the escort could be diminished. — 
Felix had been appointed as Procurator of 
Judeaina.p.52. He wasa brother of the 
freedman Pallas who had great influence 
with the Emperor Claudius. According 
to Tacitus, the Roman historian, he was 
notorious for his lust and cruelty. The 
point of his question seems to have been 
to discover whether Paul was subject to 
his jurisdiction. Since Cilicia was at- 
tached to Syria so as to form one province 
under a Legate, Paul came from another 
district of the same province, and so could 
be tried by Felix as deputy of the Legate 
of Syria. The Pretorium (RVm) is the 
equivalent of ‘Government House.’ It 
is called ‘ Herod’s’ because it had been 
built by Herod the Great. 
fied building. 

XXIV. 1-21. The Trial before Felix.— 
The Jews arrived bringing a professional 
advocate bearing a Roman name, Luke | 
gives what is no doubt a summary of his 
main points. He opens with a compli- 
ment to Felix on his efforts to maintain 
peace, a polite allusion to his policy of 
sparing no cruelty to keep order and put 
down brigands. Then he cleverly repre- 
sents Paul as a disturber of public order 
all over the empire (literally the inhabited 
earth) wherever he went, stirring up Jews 
to disloyalty by preaching another King, 
Jesus. Then he implies that he belongs 
to a sect which is officially repudiated by 
the official leaders, and so has no claim 
to the toleration which Rome granted to 
the Jewish religion. Thirdly, he accuses 
him of an attempt to profane the Temple, 
which was an offence against Roman law 
and would inevitably lead to riot. The 
general impression left is that Paul is 
a troublesome individual who must be — 
repressed in the interests of that peace — 
which the Roman Empire above all — 
sought to maintain. The inferior MSS. 
add that the Jews would have dealt with — 
him by their Law, if only Lysias had not _ 
violently interfered. Paulin his defence 
appeals to the knowledge which Felix — 
possessed of the real situation. He as- — 
serts that there is no proof against him. — 
He had only been twelve days in Jeru- — 


It was a forti- 


salem, and had come for purposes of 


worship. He admits that he follows a — 


rule of life which his enemies regard as _ 


unorthodox, but he claims that it is the 
true Judaism. In other words, the poin 
at issue is a question of religion 
loyalty to his nation is shown by the alm 
| by the pur 
for which he was present in th 


=? 


not to profane it, but to fulfil a vow 
according to the Law, Why were not his 
accusers, the Jews from Asia, present ? 
He ends, as before, by saying that the 
real difference between him and_ his 
opponents lies in his practical belief in 
the possibility of a resurrection. 

22-27. Felixand Paul.—Felix adjourned 
the case, pronouncing the usual formula 
‘amplius,’ i.e. “ it needs further investiga- 
tion.’ He suspected the truth, and 
Lysias’s letter had declared his belief 
that he was not guilty of any political 
offence. He did not want to annoy: the 
Jews. Lysias’s absence was a convenient 
excuse. We never hear of his coming, 
or of any attempt to get him. On the 
other hand, the Jews had at least suc- 
ceeded in shutting up-Paul where he 
could. do little mischief. Their own re- 
lations with Felix were increasingly 
unsatisfactory. So Paul was detained, 
but treated with all consideration. Felix 
was interested in his prisoner. His case 
is parallel to that of John Baptist and 
Herod Antipas. Felix, like Herod, was 
living in adultery.. He had seduced 
Drusilla, a daughter of Herod Agrippa I, 
from her husband Azizus, King of the 
little Syrian state of Emesa. Paul’s 
preaching on self-control would touch an 
uneasy conscience. Felix is an example 
of those who enjoy the thrills of religion 
but make no effort to obey its commands. 
Paul must have appeared a wealthy man, 
for a Roman of the rank of Felix would 
not have been content with a small bribe. 
Felix was recalled by Nero as the result of 

_ complaints by the Jews about his cruelty 
_ in putting down riots at Cesarea. Hence 
his desire to conciliate them. He barely 
escaped punishment. The Bezan-Text 
adds that ‘he left Paul in ward for the 

- sake of Drusilla,’ i.e. she played the part 
of Herodias. 

Luke passes over the two years in 
silence. For his main purpose they were 
of little significance. Some have argued 


3 


that during this imprisonment one or 


more of the Epistles of the Captivity (Col., 
Eph., Phm., and Phil.) were composed, 
but the balance of evidence is decidedly 
against | this. For Luke himself there is 
every reason to believe that the period 
was of great importance. He could 
collect evidence from many sources about 
the life of Christ and the history of the 
first days of the Church. 
XXV, 1-12. The Appeal to Cmsarce 
estus. was aman sees pws different stamp 
g firm and just 
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have been different. But he knew him- 
self to be inexperienced in Jewish prob- 
lems. The Jews were notoriously diffi- 
cult to handle. This explains his efforts 
to conciliate them so far as Roman justice 
would allow. His first duty was to clear 
up arrears of business, which included the 
case of Paul. The Jews seized the chance 
to prefer a fresh accusation against Paul. 
Festus treated the matter with fairness. 
There is no hint of bribery, and no delay. 
The charges appear to have been the same 
as those made before Felix. Festus was 
naturally impressed by the official attitude 
of the Jews. In the interval the High 
Priest Ananias had been superseded by 
Ishmael, through the action of Herod 
Agrippa II, to whom had been entrusted 
the power of nominating to the High- 
Priesthood. But there was no change of 
policy towards Paul. In itself there was ' 
nothing unjust in moving the tria] to 
Jerusalem. To a new governor the 
Sanhedrin seemed the-natural place for 
the decision of such a case as this, and 
by presiding himself he would ensure that 
justice would be done. But the change of 
place could not be made without the con- 
sent of the accused. Paul then appealed 
to Cesar. Every Roman citizen had the 
right, subject to certain limitations, to 
claim to be judged by the Emperor him- 
self. Festus conferred with the legal 
assessors who always sat with the governor 
in such cases. When they decided that 
the appeal was in order, it was allowed. 
Paul clearly saw that there was very little 
chance of getting justice in Palestine. 
Even before a fair-minded judge the case 
could be made complicated by the malice 
of the Jews. The grounds on which he 
had been involved in disturbances on 
several occasions could be so misrepre- — 
sented, that an acquittal was by no means | 
In Rome the atmosphere would” 
be less prejudiced. There was also the. 


possibility that his enemies would not | 


take the trouble and risk of following up 
the case. 
certain that they did so. 
13-27. The Arrival of Agrippa.—This 
is Herod Agrippa II, son of Agrippa I, 
and the last of the Herods. 


oe 


the kingdom. 
visor of the Temple, with the right to — 
nominate the High Priest. Later, further is 
principalities were given to him. ernice 
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Indeed, we do not know for Be 


When. his 

father died, he was too young to succeed ie 
to his kingdom, but was kept at Rome by 
Claudius. In a.p.48 hisuncle Herod, King _ 
of Chalcis, who had married his sister _ 
| Bernice 03), died, and Claudius gave him _ 
He was also made super- bi. 
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rival beauty to her sister Drusilla, and a 
woman of infamous character. Their 
appearance was just what Festus needed. 
On the one hand, Agrippa was a practising 
Jew, though at this moment he was quar- 
relling with the Sadducees, On the other 
hand, from his Roman upbringing he 
was in full sympathy with the cultivated 
Gentile point of view. He was qualified 
to understand the matter in hand, and to 
give an impartial opinion. Accordingly, 
Festus held not a formal trial, but rather 
an informal public hearing, from which he 
hoped to get some more definite informa- 
tion which he could put in the report to 
besentto Rome. It was to Paul’s interest 
to use the opportunity to make a favour- 
able impression, which might be of assist- 
ance when the actual trial came on. Nor 
was he averse to bearing witness to the 


’ Gospel before circles to which it was not 


ordinarily accessible. 

XXVI. 1-23. The Speech before 
Agrippa.—The general line of thought is 
similar to that of the other speeches, 
but the Greek ‘shows signs of special pre- 
paration. The words are arranged so as 
to be rhetorically effective, and several 
rare words occur here only in the New 
Testament. Again he dwells on his own 
strictness in the practice of Judaism; on 
his sudden conversion which was mani- 
festly due to divine intervention; on the 
Resurrection as in full conformity with 
Jewish belief, and as proving the arrival 
of the expected Messiah; on the fulfil- 
ment of the Old Testament prophecies 
by the preaching to the Gentiles, the 
assumption being silently made that the 
authority of the Messiah could dispense 
with the Law for Gentiles. A third 
account of his conversion is given, which 
shows the importance that Luke attached 
toit. Theonly detail added is the proverb 
at the end of 14, which may express his 
own later reflection upon the event. 
16-19 sive a general summary not only of 
what he apprehended at the time, but of 
subsequent revelations. The grammar of 
20 breaks down in the Greek, and it is 
strange for him to claim to have preached 
‘throughout all the country of Judza,’ 
unless it is an exaggeration of what he 
did on his journeys to and from Jeru- 
salem. Some amend it so as to mean 


“and in every country, both to Jews and 


Greeks.’ The closing verses lead up to 
the assertion that Christianity is Judaism 
fulfilled. Notice that in? St. Paul knows 
of no ‘lost tribes.’ Nor would it matter if 
there weresuch, Allthe promises to Israel 
have passed to the Christian Church. 

24-32. The Effect of the Speech.—To a 


~Roman Empire. 


Roman like Festus, with no knowledge 
of Judaism from the inside and used to 
affairs rather than to theology, this speech 
must have been largely unintelligible. 
What impressed him was not the argu- 
ments, but the enthusiasm of the speaker. 
He seemed to be filled with a power not 
his own. To the men of that day such 
conditions were commonly explained by 
possession by a demon. Whether it was 
a good or bad demon could not always be 
determined, but in this case clearly he 
was beside himself through much study. 
To the ancient world it was not easy to 
draw the line between madness and in- 
spiration. Inreply Paulaffirms hissanity, 
and appeals to the evidence of well-known 
facts. The personal address to Agrippa 
was not welcome. His reply, whatever 
exactly it means, is a polite and ironical 
closing of the subject. It was really 
rather bad taste to suggest before a dis- 
tinguished audience that he had any in- 
terest in such an impossible sect. The 
RV gives a good sense, though it is not 
clear whether it can be extracted out of 
the Greek text in the best MSS. It is 
natural that a Hellenized Jew like Agrippa 
should use the Gentilé nickname Christian, 
which fitted in with the argument of 
Paul’s speech. It only remained for 
Agrippa to assure Festus that he could not 
possibly be undermining the safety of the 
32 seems to relate some 
public utterance after the private consulta-, 
tion of °° and*!. For Luke it is important 
as another declaration that he had done 
nothing worthy of death, made by a 
responsible authority. There may be 
a comparison in his mind with the 
acquittal of Christ by Herod. 

XXVII. 1-8. The Journey to Rome: 
First Stage.—The duty of conveying Paul 
to Rome lay with the police.. The 
Augustan band seems to get its name 
from the title of the Emperor Augustus. 
It means ‘ the royal cohort.’ Itis usually 
held to be a popular name for a body of 
officers on detached service, officially 
called ‘frumentarii’ or ‘corn officials,’ 
from their original function of supervising 
the transport of supplies for the armies. 
Such men, who would be constantly travel- 


ling to all parts, came to be used for other _ 
duties such as couriers, or conveying — 
| political prisoners to the capital. Later — 
they became unpopular through being 
It is known that such | 
an organization existed in later times, — 
but there is no reason why it should not — 


employed as spies. 


already have been formed. Mommisen, 


the great classical historian, assigns its _ 
‘foundation to Augustus himself. A title _ 
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such as ‘ Royal,’ though borne by legions, 
was not commonly given to cohorts, 
though an inscription of the early part of 
the rst century seems to speak of the First 
Augustan cohort, thus confirming Luke’s 
use. It was probably a colloquial rather 
than an official designation. 


On this occasion the party included | 


several besides Paul. The rest may have 
been criminals condemned to be sent to 
Rome for the amphitheatre. Paul is 
clearly treated in a different manner, as 
befitted a Roman citizen and a man of 
position and wealth. Luke and Aris- 
tarchus travelled with him. There is no 
hint that either of them were under arrest 
or involved in his charge. They may 
have travelled as his slaves. Otherwise 
it is difficult to see how they would have 
been taken. Ramsay quotes the example 
of an ex-consul brought as a prisoner to 
Rome, whose slaves were permitted to 
travel with him, while his wife was re- 
fused, in spite of her offer to perform 
menial duties. In * the conduct of Julius 
puts him in a favourable light. Acts 
always represents Roman soldiers as well 
disposed. As the season was far ad- 
vanced, it was not possible-to wait for 
a boat going direct from Casarea to Rome. 
Julius expected to be able to change into 
another boat in one of the harbours of 
Asia. Failing that, he might go by the 
land route from Philippi to Dyrrachium, 
and then across to Brundisium. Luke 
had come from Myra to Sidon by the west 
of Cyprus. He expected to return by the 
- same route. Hence he mentions that this 
time they kept to the east of it. But, as 
a matter of fact, that was the ordinary 
course for west-bound ships. Some MSS. 
add that Myra was reached in fifteen days. 
This is probably correct. Myra was one 
‘of the great harbours for cross-sea traffic. 
The boat into which they transhipped 
was in the imperial service carrying grain 
from Egypt to Rome (3°). For such Myra 
was a regular port of call. If the wind 
blew from the west, there was a danger 
that they might be driven on to the 
dangerous north coast of Crete. Hence 
they worked their way round by the 
eastern promontory, Salome, and got 
under the protection of the land along the 


south coast. The reason for the long stay . 


at Fair Havens is that west of it the coast 


_. slopes to the north and ceases to afford 


protection from north-west winds. 
9-12. The Council.—The Fast is the 
Day 


- tracted the attention of the Gentile Luke, 


because Paul was able to observe it while 
- they waited in the harbour. It fell about 
- ba Ba 375 


+ 


of Atonement. It probably at-_ 


the equinox. In the ancient world sailing 

was regarded as dangerous after Sep- 
tember 14, and was discontinued on the 
open sea after November 11. In view of 
the shortness of time the Council was held, 
and Paul, as a man of rank and an ex- 
perienced traveller, was invited to be 
present. Contrary to all our notions the 
decision rests in the hands of the centurion 
as senior military officer present. The 
ship belonged to the imperial service, and 
in those days there was no sharp distinc- 
tion between the two arms of the service. 
The master of the ship is the sailing-master, 
and owner should rather be translated 
‘ captain,’ since the Greek word does not 
convey the idea of ownership. The 
weight of opinion was in favour of getting 
on as far as possible. The description of 
Phoenix, which is usually identified with 
the modern Loutro, about 40 miles west, 
which offered the best anchorage on the 
south coast of Crete, is a standing puzzle. 
It faces east, not down the south-west and. 
north-west, which is the only possible 
translation of the Greek. Some have 
identified it with another bay on the other 
side of a peninsula, which does face that 
way and is called still Phineka. But this 
would be most unsuitable for wintering. 
It must be remembered that Luke never 
saw the place, and so may easily have mis- 
understood the sailors’ description of it. 
Under the circumstances the decision to 
move on was a natural one. 

13-26. The Storm.—Next day their 
chance seemed to have come. They 
managed to weather the headland of 
Matala, but were caught by a sudden 
tempestuous blast coming” down from 
the mountains of Crete from the north- 
east. Such squalls were characteristic 
of that sea and known by the local name 
of Euraquilo. The ancient type of ship 
with a single large sail was exposed to 
a dangerous strain under such circum- 
stances. It had to be allowed to run 
before the wind, and even so would soon 
have sunk if~it had not got under the 
shelter of the small island of Cauda, 
Here the boat was hauled in, ropes were 
passed round the ship transversely to _ 
hold the planks together, as the wet would 
cause the cargo of grain to swell, and, . 
most important of all, the mainsail (RV 
gear) was lowered, leaving just enough to | 
be able to manceuvre the boat. The great 
danger now was that they might be driven 

‘right across to the Syrtis, the quicksands 
off the coast of Africa, if the wind per-— 
sisted for many days. Hence they did 


all in their power to turn the head of the = 


ship in- another direction. Thus they 
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drifted westwards. To ease the strain 
on the ship, it was lightened by throwing 
overboard the cargo and furniture. In 
a ship of this type it must have been most 
difficult to get or prepare food. The 
strain of the mast would be increasing the 
leakage, but to cut it away would only 
lead to drifting on to Syrtis. The situa- 
tion seemed hopeless. At this erisis the 
personality of Paul made itself felt, and 
the author was an admiring spectator of 
his behaviour at such a crisis. In itself 
this was perfectly natural. If he had 
not been a man of extraordinary force of 
character, he would never have been the 
hero of this part of Acts. It is therefore 
unreasonable. to regard this incident as 
an interpolation, as is done by some who 
are so impressed by the vivid nature of 
the rest of the narrative as to regard it as 
the indubitable work of an eye-witness. 
Further, throughout Acts Paul is guided 
by visions. Thus the mention of one 
here is in full accord with what we should 
expect. He was given a clear insight 
into God’s will for himself and others. 
27-44. The Shipwreck.—‘ Driven to and 
‘fro’ is a landsman’s way of speaking. A 
sailor would know that their course would 
be in a uniform direction. The ‘Sea of 
Adria’ had come to be used loosely in a 
wider sense than our ‘ Adriatic’ to cover 
a large part of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
The sailors’ ears would be quick to detect 
the approach of land. They were obliged 
to anchor so as to have a chance of select- 
ing a favourabe spot for landing when 
daylight came. The four anchors were 
needed owing to the force of the wind. 
- Anchoring from the stern, though unusual, 
would serve to keep the head of the boat 
towards land and make it easier to run it 
ashore. As the ship was close to land, 
the sailors saw a chance of securing their 
own safety, while leaving the ship to its 
fate. The loss of their skill would have en- 
dangered the rest of the company. Paul’s 
vigilance preserved their lives. Again 
_his exhortation to take food, after the 
protracted loss of regular meals, showed 


his practical mind. They needed all their 


me _ strength for the landing. The description 


y 


is given in strangely eucharistic language, 


55, but it is impossible to suppose that it 


was a Christian Eucharist under such 
circumstances. There were only three 


Christians among a crowd of heathen, 
i, and there was neither time nor place for 


- a solemn rite. 
¥ h 4 
elements of a Eucharist. To the Jews 


Rather the wording shows: 


. would be due to the dropping of the wind. — 


Ow every meal contains in itself the | 


cially all meals hada definite re- 
ious aspect, and were begun and ended | 
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with prayer. We may compare the action 
of Christ at the feedings of the five and 
four thousand. In other words, the sacra- 
mental value and meaning were not im- 
posed upon an alien material, but the 
outward sign naturally corresponded to 
the inward and spiritual meaning with - 
which it was filled. After the meal the 
remainder of the cargo was thrown out, 
that the boat might be lighter and be 
beached higher. The place selected has 
been identified beyond reasonable doubt. 
The bank between two seas is a neck of 
land projecting out. There the ship, 
which drew probably about 18 feet, 
struck a bottom of mud. The forepart 
stuck fast in the mud, while the stern _ 
was battered by the waves and was = 
gradually broken: up. This gave time 
for-all the passengers to get safe to land 
through the shallow water. ‘Some on 
broken pieces of the ship’ should probably _ 
be rendered some on the backs of those — 
from the ship. The happy ending of their — 
desperate plight was due to a combination 
of unexpected circumstances. 

XXVIII. 1-10. The Stay at Malta.— 
Luke, as a Greek, styles the inhabitants 
barbarians.- They were of Phoenician 
origin. It has been objected to the story — 
of the viper that allthe snakesintheisland 
are non-poisonous. There is, however, 
a snake that looks venomous and is still — 
popularly regarded as being so. The © 
occurrence was regarded as a miracle, © 
even by the natives. Whether it was ’ 
really so or not we have not the evidence ~ 
todecide. Thetitle‘ the firstoftheisland’ 
(RV ‘the chief man oftheisland’) hasbeen — 
found in inscriptions, and Luke’s accuracy — 
is again vindicated. But wedo not know — 
whether it was a definite office, or only a 
title of honour. The Greek form Poplius 
may be for Publius or Popilius. Either — 
name is Roman, but is a preenomen, that is — 
corresponds rather to our christian name. 
It is strange that no other name is given. 

11-16. The Road to Rome.—If the wreck 
occurred about the middle of November, 
three months carries us to the later half 
of February. This was early, but not — 
impossibly early for a voyage on the open | 
sea, if the weather were favourable and — 
a south wind blew. The wait at Syracuse — 


‘ 
: 


They had to make a circuit, i.e. to tac 
because, when it sprung up again, it w: 
not directly behind them., It is sugges 
that Luke here and ‘here alone gives 
name 198: the ship, The Twin God: 
Castor and Pollux, because ‘h 

it by name before he had 
Puteoli was a busy port, 


where a small band of Christians might 
_ by. this time be expected. The Bezan 
Text reads ‘ were consoled, tarrying with 
them seven days.’ This is far more 
natural. Paul was not his own master 
to be entreated to stay. The same word 
in Greek means either ‘entreated’ or 
‘consoled.’ The arrival at Rome seems 
to be mentioned twice over. 14 may refer 
to the ‘ager Romanus,’ or state of Rome, 
and '® to the actual city. Or it may be 
simply Luke’s eagerness to get to the 
end of the journey. The market of 
Appius was too miles from Puteoli, on 
the great main Appian road, Three 
Taverns 10 miles from Rome. The 
welcome was specially cheering to Paul. 
Even in Romans there is an undertone of 
anxiety about his reception in a church 
which he had not founded. The Bezan 
Text inserts in 1° the sentence in RVm, 
which adds a detail that is doubtless 
correct. But the Greek word is rather 
‘captain of the camp.’ It is improbable 
that the camp of the Pretorian Guard is 
intended. Rather he was the officer in 
command of the camp of the frumentarii 
or officer-couriers, to whch we have seen 
that Julius belonged. Paul was not 
a sufficiently important or dangerous 
prisoner to deserve the attention of the 
Prefect of the Pretorian Guard. Paul’s 
imprisonment was not severe. He was 
only fastened by a light chain to the wrist 
of the soldier who guarded him. 
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| the Church of Jerusalem. The 
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to join in Jewish worship. In Romans 
we read of Christian gatherings in the 
houses of leading Christians. Probably, 
however, the ignorance is exaggerated, so 
as not to commit them to an unfavourable 
verdict without further consultation. 
Paul at least had a claim to be regarded 
as a learned Jew and a leader of the 
Christians who would give an authori- 
tative explanation of their faith. That 
Luke at this point makes no more -/ 
mention of the Christians in Rome is 
perfectly intelligible. He is dealing with 
another matter, Paul’s approach to the 
Jews. 

Paul’s arguments doubtless followed 
along the lines with which we are familiar. 
They caused a division among his hearers, 
but unbelief predominated. The whole 
scene forms a climax in the presentation 
of what is one of the main themes of Acts, 
that the Gospel had been offered to the | 
ancient people of God and rejected, and — 
had now passed to the Gentiles, and that 
the Christian Church is now the true 
Israel. The retreating backs as they dis- 
appeared disputing down the stairs were 
the fitting symbol of this truth. The 
following verses bring out the dawning 
response of the Gentiles. 

As we have seen, Acts gives no hint of 
what happened at the close of the two 
whole years. Was Paul acquitted ? Did 
his case go by default ? Was he martyred 
under Nero? Or was his fate still un- 
decided when Luke penned the verse ? 
A-case can be made out for all these 
conjectures. re aioe ee 
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audiences, C. J. Vaughan’s The Church 
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use. On the alleged Hellenistic influence 
on early Christian language and custom, 
see Rawlinson, The New Testament Doc- 
trine of the Christ. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND THE 
CATHOLIC CREEDS 


By CuarLes Harris 


-UntTIL quite recently. it has been the pre- 

vailing opinion among theologians that 
fixed creeds did not come into general use 
in the Church until after New-Testament 
times. An exception was not infrequently 
made in favour of the very ancient 
watchword, ‘Jesus [Christ] is Lord’ 
(RonpyTo?; 1 Cot 12%; cf..Ac 2 **); whith 
Heiler rightly regards as pre-Pauline; 
but with this single exception it was very 
generally held that fixed forms of belief 
were not officially adopted by the Church 
until towards the close of the Ist cen- 
tury, or the beginning of the 2nd, 
to which date it is now customary to 
assign the earliest form of the Apostles’ 
Creed, which is in reality the ancient 
baptismal creed of the Roman Church. 

So far as the actual form and literary 
origin of the Catholic Creeds are concerned, 
this view may still be said to hold good 
in the main. For although in the latest 
books of the New Testament the Chris- 
tian Faith is already regarded as a sacred 
and (in essentials) unalterable ‘ deposit,’ 
and a decided tendency is shown to em- 
body it in brief authoritative formule 
and dogmatic hymns (see I Tim 1 15 19-20, 
3 1516 6 20; 2 Tim 133, 2%1113; Tit 19; 
Tenet Ol nade) ay eba the 
anticipations of the actual language of 
later documents are not considerable, 
and for most purposes the old Roman 
baptismal symbol, of date about A.D. 100, 
may be taken as the starting-point of the 
historic credal development of Catholic 
‘Christendom. 

The Credal Principle.— Recent research, 
however, suggests that what may be 
called the ‘Credal Principle ’—i.e., the 
principle that it is lawful for the Church, 
in the exercise of its power of binding 
and loosing, te require certain articles 
of faith to be accepted as a condition ‘of 
membership—was received and. acted 


- upon at a very much earlier date, in fact 


_. from the day of Pentecost itself. The 
_ three thousand who heard gladly the 


yer 


great transformation completes itself. _ 


| Gospel about Jesus . . . not repentanc 


preaching of St. Peter were baptized 
into faith in Jesus as both ‘ Lord’ and 
‘Messiah,’ which may or may not have 
been expressed in a definite formula 
{Ac.2 *°); Baptism was followed by 
systematic instruction (didaché) in the 
principles of Christianity (2 4%), some of 
the items of which may be gathered from 
the illuminating passage 1 Cor 15? ff., 
where St. Paul tells us that he delivered 
to his own converts the self-same tradi- 
tion of faith which he received at, his 
conversion from those who were in Christ 
before him. ; 

It is evident from this passage that, — 
already before St. Paul’s conversion, 
the central part of the catechetical teach- 
ing of the Church of Jerusalem had 
assumed. so fixed and stereotyped a 
form that it amounted to all intents and 
purposes to a Creed. This Dr. Eduard 
Meyer rightly calls ‘ the oldest Christian 
document which we possess.’ ‘ 

Heiler is not less express than Meyer in 
athrming that the dogmatic principle of 
later Catholicism was fully accepted by — 
the Church before St. Paul’s conversion. — 
“The separation in time,’ he writes, 
‘between Jesus and Catholicism is very — 
small. Apostolic Christianity begins al- — 
ready to become Catholic. The catholi- | 
cizing of Christianity begins immediately 
after the death of Jesus. Pentecost is in | 
principle the birth-hour of the Catholic — 
World-Church.’ ‘ Already the primitive — 
Society of Jerusalem, which is depicted © 
in Acts, possessed in germ the three — 
fundamental elements of the Catholic — 
institution of the Church—Dogma, Hier- — 
archy, Sacrament. The Gospel of Jesus — 
was entirely undogmatic. He presented 
no Christological confession as a neces-— 
sary preliminary for entry into the King- — 
dom of God. ... [But] with the Resur- 
rection experiences [of His disciples] the 


In place of the Gospel of Jesus comes 
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not. active brotherly love, are decisive 
for the securing of salvation, but the be- 
lief that Jesus is the Messiah. There is 
salvation in none other; there is also no 
other name under heaven given among 
men wherein we must be saved (Ac 4 !°). 
Though the complicated two-nature doc- 
trine may still lie far beyond the view of 
the primitive Society, yet the Pan- 
christism peculiar to the Christological 
dogma is already defended by it in full 
sharpness. The dogmatic exclusiveness 
of the later Church is clearly recognizable 
in the Christocentric abruptness. From 
the faith in Jesus’ Messiahship which 
alone saves runs a direct path to the 
faith in the Church which alone saves. 
The Cyprianic Extra ecclesiam nulla salus 
. . . lies in the same line of thought as 
this saying in Acts. ... The joyful mes- 
sage of the Gospel becomes more and 
more the didaché [teaching]; the believing 
reception of the Gospel becomes the 
remaining steadfast in the doctrine of the 
Apostles (2 *). The Apostles appear as 
bearers of the teaching-authority. They 
stand at the head of the Society. The 
r6le which they fill as the leaders of the 
Society bears a thoroughly episcopal 
character ’ (Der Katholizismus, 43, 47 ff.). 
There is exaggeration here. It was 
Jesus Himself who first drew from His 
Apostles the confession of His Messiah- 
ship (Mk 827 ff.); and absolute ‘faith 
in Himself (which demands explanation) 
is postulated in His whole Ministry. 
Moreover, the Apostles certainly in- 
sisted upon repentance as necessary to 
salvation (Ac 2 38); and the whole tone 
of the Christianity of the New Testament 
is ethical through and through. There is 
therefore no substitution of' theological 
for ethical religion to be found as we pass 
from Gospels to Acts. Nevertheless the 


general character and spirit of pre- - 


Pauline Christianity is vividly and upon 
the whole accurately represented by the 
writer. 

The Earliest Formula.—St. Paul quotes 
verbally at least five articles of the primi- 
tive Formula of the Church of Jerusalem 
in 1 Cor15, the date of which is about 
A.D. 55. The Formulaitself, which St. Paul 


states that he ‘ received’ as a tradition 


from others, is, of course, at least twenty 
years older. 

~ The five articles, quite ce 
by St. Paul, are these: 
j (x) Christ died for our sins according 
- to the Scriptures. — ; 
(2) He was buried. — 


6) He hath been raised on the third 


-according to the Scriptures. — 


~J 


7 inly quoted 


379 


(4) He appeared to Cephas (it will be 
noticed here that St. Paul preserves the 
Aramaic form of St. Peter’s name). 

(5) Then to the Twelve. 

The reiterated conjunction hoti (‘ that’), 
equivalent to quotation marks, shows that 
St. Paul is not here paraphrasing,. but 
quoting. 

After © the quotation marks cease, 
from which Meyer and other critics 
conclude that the appearances to the 
five hundred brethren at once, to James, 
and to all the Apostles, which follow, 
formed part not of the original Formula, 
but of a somewhat later addition of the 
period of James’s presidency. It seems 
more probable, however, that Meyer 
presses his grammatical argument too 
far; and that all the Resurrection appear- 
ances (except that to St. Paul) belong to 
the earliest Formula. 

This Formula, together with its official 
exposition, constituted, or at least formed 
an essential part of, that ‘ pattern of 
teaching’ whereunto both Pauline and 
non-Pauline converts ‘were delivered ’ 
(Rom 6 1"). 

There is no evidence of a complete Credo 
in the primitive Church of Jerusalem. 
But considering the importance attached 
in the primitive period to the Messiah’s 
Session at the Right Hand of God 
(Ac 2 93°84; cf, Mk 12.98; Ac 3 21, 79°), and 
to His Parousia or Second Coming (Ac: 
10 42; cf. the primitive Aramaic prayer, 
Come, O our Lord’ [Marana tha]; 1 Cor 
16 ®2), it is certain that (6) He sitteth at 
the Right Hand of God; and (7) He shall 
come again to judge the quick and the 
dead, were part of the essential faith. 

The above reconstruction of the primi- 
tive Formula of Jerusalem, so far as it 
depends upon St. Paul’s direct testimony, 
is accepted by Eduard Meyer, Harnack, 
Norden, Holl, and others in Germany, 
and by not a few recent critics in England. 

‘The bodily resurrection of Jesus,’ 
writes Meyer, ‘and His numerous appear- 
ances to the disciples, belong to those | 
traditions of Christianity which are the 
earliest, and were the first to be expressed 
in a fixed formula. Paul received this 
formula, from which the Creed has 
gradually developed, after his conversion, 


during his time of instruction at Damas- 


cus; and he inserts it in the fifteenth 
-chapter of 1 Corinthians. The first two 
appearances [mentioned by Paul] have — 


been incorporated in the [actual] formula 
| of faith, the fixed traditional wording of 


which comes out with especial clearness 
in the twice repeated phrase ‘‘ according 
to the scriptures.” 


\ 


Quite obviously this _ ing 
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formula goes back to the primitive | Pauline addition to the Gospel, unknown 
Church of Jerusalem; and the missionaries | to the original Apostles. 
who brought Christianity to Damascus, This theory is refuted by the credal 
and from whom St. Paul received instruc- | article, ‘Christ died for our sins, accord- 
tion, had already brought it thence. | ing to the scriptures,’ which clearly indi. 
These firmly formulated doctrinal state- | cates that the Twelve, even before St. 
ments, which Paul took over as a leading | Paul’s conversion, had come to regard 
feature of his Gospel, and proclaimed | the death of the Messiah as an event ~ 
more widely than before, form thé kernel | of supernatural efficacy, securing to be- 
of the “‘ joyful tidings’ of the Gospel, with | lievers the inestimable benefit of the re- 
which the missionaries of the primitive | mission of sins. 
Society went forth into the world to It is quite possible that those critics 
convert it to faith in Jesus as Messiah. | are right who contend that the doctrine 
Paul had already learnt the contents of | of the Atonement did not form part of the 
this formula, while he was persecuting the | public preaching of the Twelve, or even 
new sect with passionate zeal. ... He j of St. Paul. Neither in Acts 2 Sata Aes 
perfected (his knowledge of Christian | 1o 4%, nor in St. Paul’s missionary sermon 
principles) during his fourteen days’ visit | at Pisidian Antioch (13 ***®), is remission 
to Jerusalem to see Cephas and James | of sins or justification brought into direct 
the authorities of greatest weight in the | relation with the death of Christ. The 
Mother-Church’ (Ursprung und Anfange | disclosure of this doctrine to the Ethiopian 
des Christentums, i, 11 ff; ii, 209 ff., | eunuch hardly forms an exception to 
slightly abridged). what seems to have been the usual pro- 
To the above articles of the pre-'| cedure, because his baptism was a 
Pauline Faith of ‘Jerusalem we shall | consequence of his study of Is53, and ~ 
{ be right in adding one more, viz. | wasin any case a private, not a public act. 

_ * Jesus [Christ] is Lord.’ The plausible Nevertheless, the evidence is strong— 
arguments adduced in support of the | indeed, cogent—that the sacrificial nature 
view that the title ‘ Lord ’—at least as a | of Christ’s death was taught, at least 
‘title of ‘ sult ’—originated in a heathen | after baptism, both at Jerusalem and in 
environment cannot stand against the | the non-Pauline churches generally, as 
evidence of Acts (1 724, 2 36,47, 514 | an article of faith. Thus St. Paul, writing 
7 59-60, 8 16 g 10-18, yo 386, yz 17), reinforced | to the Romans, who had learnt their — 

| by 1 Cor 16 ?? (Marana tha). These last | Christianity from other teachers, was — 
heart words, which are wrongly divided and | able to assume as a matter of course that ~ 
4 translated in the RV, really mean, ‘O | they were in agreement with him in 
our Lord, come.’ They are obviously a | accepting not only the doctrine of Christ’s 
.. short ejaculatory Aramaic prayer which | Lordship in a sense implying that He _ 
5 Kak. St. Paul had taught his Corinthian | possessed divine attributes, and was a _ 
converts; and since only the Mother- | lawful object of worship (ro %15, 9 5, r4 %), 
_.. Church of Christendom worshipped and | but also that of oe atoning and propitia- 
(i ce prayed in Aramaic, we may conclude | tory death (3 5, 4 5, 5 &11, 6 614, 8 8). Ad- 
__with considerable confidence (1) that | ditional evidence that the Atonement — 
¥ My even the pre-Pauline Church of Jeru- | was central, at least in the teaching of — 
Ahas ‘Salem spoke of Jesus as ‘Lord’ or ‘our | the Twelve given within the Church, is — 
Lord ’; and (2) that “ Lord’ was used by | afforded by 1 Peter, which obviously repre- 
Seity as a title not of mere respect but of | sents the Petrine point of view, even 
 feult.’ Accordingly the author of Acts | if those critics are right who attribute ~ 
is justified in equating the Christian | its literary form to Silvanus. Upon the © 
; community with ‘all who call upon thy | whole, it seems probable that the author — 
- name’ (9 !4 21), and in representing even of Acts is not guilty of an anachronism 
_ the first believers as offering prayer to | in representing Philip the evangelist 
“Ge risen Lord: (rz *4-25;.4)60-60 » RV). as preaching Jesus to the eunuch on the 
The Atonement and the Resurrection.— | basis of Is 53 (see 8 29 ff.); and that the 
_ Two articles of the pre-Pauline Creed, Second Evangelist was relying upon good — 
_ those relating to the Atonement and the | information when he placed in the mouth 
f _ Resurrection, are of especial importance | of the Lord Himself the statements 1 
in view of recent controversies. — '| ‘The Son of Man came not to be min 
(1) It has been persistently maintained | tered unto, but to minister, and to 
numerous critics of weight in Germany, | his life a ransom for Geek te 

afew in England, that the doctrine | the Cup of the Eucharist ‘is n 

Atonement, or Remission of Sins | of the covenant dere is 
n the ‘Death of Christ, was a | (10. 45, , 14 Fath 
+0) . t Ctl Gea: : i; hark Ay 920) a 
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The last statement of Mark removes 


_ all difficulty from E.. Meyer’s strongly 


urged contention that St. Paul’s tradition 
of the Eucharist (1 Cor 11 ** ff.), which 
emphasizes the sacrificial character of 
Christ’s death, was in substantial agree- 
ment with the eucharistic tradition of 
the Church of Jerusalem, and indeed 
probably reproduces it in its primitive 
and unabbreviated form. 

(2) The article, ‘and that he hath been 
raised again on the third day according to 
the scriptures,’ is of not less importance 
doctrinally, as affording evidence of a 
strictly official kind as to the belief and 
teaching of the original Apostles concern- 
ing the Resurrection of Jesus. 

In the past nearly all critics, including 


several as negative as Schmiedel, have 


argued that the words ‘and that he was 
buried,’ inserted, as they are, in so pointed 
a manner between the article which men- 
tions the Messiah’s atoning death, and 
that which speaks of His glorious Resur- 
rection, can have only one meaning, viz. 
that for St. Paul at any rate the Resur- 
rection of Jesus meant, not the return 
of His glorified spirit from Hades and 


its manifestation in some immaterial 


and purely ‘spiritual’ manner to His 
followers, but His objective and literal 
triumph over physicai death, by the 
raising of His crucified and buried body 
from the tomb. 

The recognition that the words ‘and 
that he was buried’ are not St. Paul’s 
own, but area quotation from the pre- 
Pauline Creed of Jerusalem, necessitates 
the further important inference that the 
original Apostles shared St. Paul’s belief 


in this matter, and that accordingly the 


story of the empty tomb, which is attested 


by all four evangelists, and is alluded 


. to in St. Peter’s Pentecostal sermon 


(Ac 2 *4 ff.), as well as in St. Paul’s mis-, 


sionary address at Antioch (13 28, 37), was 
not a legend of later origin, but formed 
part of the primitive tradition. 
‘ vision ’ theory is not, of course, thereby 
disproved, but it is shown not to be 


primitive. Even from the purely psycho- 


logical point of view, it was necessary 


that the Apostles should be convinced of 


the bodily Resurrection of Jesus, if they 
were to be brought to the conviction that 


_ He had triumphed over death. 
_. They would not have regarded Him 
as Death’s Vanquisher if part of His 
‘Personality (and, according to Hebrew 


ideas, ° 


The - 


evidence 


confession of faith, ‘ Jesus [Christ] is 
Lord,’ which is of chief significance for 
the early development of Catholic dogma, 
At a later date the conception of the divine 
‘Sonship’ of Jesus, which St. Paul was 
apparently the first to stress (see Ac 9 *°); 
and the pregnant Trinitarian utterance 
ascribed to Jesus in Mt 28”, powerfully 
influenced development. But before St. 
Paul’s conversion the ‘Lordship’ and 
‘ Messiahship ’ of Jesus seem to have been 
the predominant ideas. St. Peter, even 
after he had come under the influence of 
St. Paul’s theology, still preferred the 
primitive titles ‘Lord’ and ‘ Christ.’ 
In his genuine epistle he does not in 
fact use the title Son of God, though the 
unique filial relation of Jesus to the Father 
is clearly implied in the phrase ‘ the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ’ 
(iaber*), 

The ‘ Lordship’ of Jesus implied from 
the first divine and not merely human 
attributes. His session at the right hand 
of Power indicated His present omni- 
potence and (of course) omniscience. 
Omniscience was still more clearly ,in- 
volved in His function of Judge of quick 
and dead, which obviously can only be 
exercised by one to whom all hearts are 
open and all secrets known. Knowledge 
of the secrets of the heart was by the 
Jews restricted to God (Ac 15 8; cf. Rom 
827; 1S 167); hence the probable appli- 
cation to Jesus of the title ‘ knower of 
the heart’ (Ac 1 #4) must be regarded as 
an instance of the practice, which began 
very early, of assigning to the glorified a 
Messiah titles and attributes which in , 
the Old Testament are assigned only to 
Jehovah: i re 

‘ Kurios’ (Kyrios) or ‘Lord’ (in Ara- 
maic Mar, Maran, Marana) was from’ 
the beginning a title of ‘cult’; in other 
words it implied that the Being addressed Va ee 
by this name was a fit object of religious 
worship. The adherents of the heathen 
mystery religions were accustomed to ~ Air 
invoke their cult heroes and divinities = 
under the title of ‘Kurios’ or ‘Lord,’ 
but it, would be quite contrary to the f 

to seek to derive the practice 
of the primitive Church from this SOUTCE. ” Be. 
Jerusalem was practically unaffected by = 
Gentile culture; and even with regard to” 
St. Paul, the abhorrence which he ex- _ 
presses of Gentile worship, which was | 
to him simply diabolical (x Cor 10,7°™); 
and his express statement that the 
supreme and universal ‘ Lordship’ which  _ oe 


| he attributed to Jesus had nothing in 


common with the subordinate and limited =~ 


| ‘lordship’ which the heathen: attributed 
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to the ‘gods many and lords many’ of 
their populous pantheon (8°), amount 
practically to a demonstration that we 
must look elsewhere than to the mystery 
religions for the origin of his worship 
of Jesus. That he merely perpetuated the 
practice of the Mother-Church of Jeru- 
salem is shown .clearly enough by his 
Aramaic prayer, Marana tha, “.O our 
Lord, come ’ (16 2). 

What seems to have occurred is this. 
As soon as the risen Lord became an 
object of religious veneration (which was 
very early, and probably immediately 
after His Resurrection), the Church of 
Jerusalem applied to Him the title 
‘Lord’ (in Greek .Kurios, in Hebrew 
’Adonai, in Aramaic Marana), ,which, 
from motives of reverence, was almost 
invariably substituted for the personal 
name of God in reading the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures. Its application to Jesus 
indicated that He possessed divine attri- 
butes, was a lawful object of worship, and 
stood in the closest possible relation—a 
relation not yet, however precisely 
defined—to the God of Israel. 

Those critics are probably right who 
consider that the worship of Jesus arose 
in the first instance spontaneously and 
instinctively and was not the result of 
a prior intellectual conviction of His 
deity, produced either by recollection of 
His own teaching about His Person, or by 
inference from His miraculous Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension. Christ’s teaching 
about His Divine Sonship, as distinct 
from His Messiahship, had usually been 
by implication and allusion, rather than 
by direct assertion. The Church, there- 
fore, would probably have required a 
considerable period of reflection before 
it came to realize how high a Christology 
was in fact implied in it. As for the 
Resurrection and Ascension, these in them- 
selves were not indications of divinity— 
not at least for Jews. Enoch and Elijah 
were believed by all Jews, and Moses and 
Isaiah by many, to have ascended into 
heaven, but they were not invoked in 
ptayer or worshipped on that account. 
The Resurrection and Ascension mani- 
festly set the seal of divine approval upon 
the teaching of Jesus, and therefore upon 
His Messiahship, which was explicit in 
His teaching; not, however, at least so 
obviously upon His deity, which was only 


implicitly taught. The best explanation 


of the rapid rise of the new cult of the 
risen Jesus is that in and through the 


_ Resurrection appearances the Apostles 
. and their companions were conscious of 


the direct impact of an overwhelming and 


obviously Divine Personality, which forced 
upon all who came within the range of 
its manifestation an attitude of religious 
worship. This was certainly the case 
with St. Paul, whom the mere appearance 
of the risen Lord transformed in a moment 
of time from an enemy into a worshipper. 
Similarly in Mt 28 1° ff. the majority of 
the Eleven are represented as falling down 
and worshipping as soon as the risen Lord 
appeared (cf. Thomas’s exclamation, “ My 
Lord and my God,’ Jn 2078; and the 
prostration of the seer, Rev 1 17). This is 
practically Heiler’s explanation, who is 
obviously correct in dating back the 
‘ Kyrios-cult,’ as he calls it, beyond 
Pentecost to the Resurrection. 

The worship by the Apostles of a con- 
temporary Rabbi, whose intimate associ- 
ates they had been for the last two years, 
even though they acknowledged Him to be 
the Messiah, called aloud for explanation, 
and indeed for justification. 

There are those who maintain, on the 
strength of St. Peter’s words in Ac 2 *6, 
‘God hath made him both Lord and 
Christ,’ that the Apostles justified their 
worship of Jesus by the theory of apo- 
theosis. Just as the heathen believed 
that Romulus, Asculapius, Hercules, 
Julius, and Augustus had been exalted 
to divine rank after death as a reward for 
heroic achievements, so (it is suggested) 
the Apostles believed that the unique 
services to mankind of their own hero and 
sage had been rewarded by deification. 

This theory is quite unacceptable alike 
in the case of St. Paul (whose attitude 
towards Greek divinities is clearly ex- 
pressed) and of the earlier Apostles. 
These, since they had never been brought 
into effective contact with Gentile culture, 
must have shared to the full the national 
horror of the worship of deified mortals, 


. which finds expression in Wisdom (14 13-4), 


in Josephus (Axt., xviii, 8), and in various 
passages of the New Testament (2 Th 2 4; 
Rev 13 and passin). 

It is, of course, true that the early 
speeches of St. Peter in Acts contain no 
statement formally inconsistent with the 
doctrine of apotheosis, but that furnishes 
no proof that the Apostle accepted it. 
Considering that St. Peter’s mentality and 
religious outlook were entirely Jewish, we 


shall be well advised if we accept the | 


alternative explanation of the passage, 
viz. that in St. Peter’s opinion Jesus 
during the humiliation of His earthly life 


was not strictly the Messiah, but rather _ 
the person appointed to be the Messiah— _ 


in other words, the Messiah designate. 


+. 
Fy 
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Not till His Resurrection was He ‘ made,’ _ 
: BSD fie t as “ON gl ea 


we 


>t 


’ by the apostolic Church because, though 


“with faith and repentance—this was the 


Japsed into polytheism, and was guilty of 
the sin of idolatry every time it assembled - 
‘for worship. In the developed theology 


ee er ere™ F 


| consistent with 
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i.e., exalted, to become ‘ Messiah’ and 
‘Lord.’ The fallacy. of the reasoning 
which deduces the doctrine of apotheosis 
from Ac 2 !*86 becomes immediately 
obvious if we apply it to 134**41. The 
specimen of St. Paul’s missionary preach- 
ing there given also contains no state- 
ment irreconcilable with the doctrine of 
apotheosis; and yet we know from the 
Apostle’s unquestioned writings that he 
accepted, and taught his: converts (of 
course, after their baptism), a compre- 
hensive theory of the Incarnation of the 
pre-existent Son of God, the Mediator of 
Creation as well as Redemption, which is 
entirely inconsistent with the theory in 
question. What the evidence suggests 
is that the teaching given to converts be- 
fore baptism in the earliest period was 
extremely simple, and consisted more of 
facts than of theories. Jesus was the 
Messiah; Jesus had risen; Jesus was at 
the right hand of God, exalted to be Lord 
and Saviour; Jesus now offered remission 
of sins, the gift of His Spirit, and eternal 
salvation to all who accepted His baptism 


sum and substance of the missionary 
preaching both of the Twelve and of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. Fuller instruction 
in the mysteries of the Faith was post- 
poned until after baptism (for the post- 
baptismal didache: see Ac 2 **). 

It is hardly necessary to do more than 
just allude to the anachronistic and ultra- 
modern theory that Jesus was worshipped 


mere man, He possessed ‘ the value of 
God.’ God, according to Jewish ideas, 
was an absolutely ‘ unique’ Being, wholly 
incomparable and incommensurable with 
creatures. To suppose that any creature, 
however exalted, could possess His 
‘value,’ would have seemed to the first 
Christian believers, not only impious, but 
also ridiculous, as in fact it is. 

We are driven therefore to the con- 
clusion that when the primitive Christians 


came to reflect upon their worship of Jesus, - 


they justified it by identifying Him in 
some way with Jehovah, the only lawful 
object of worship for Israelites. Unless 
the identity of Jesus with the God of 
Israel could in some way be established, 
it was evident that the Church had 


of the Church, the identity of Jesus with 
God was ultimately defined as identity of 


- ‘substance,’ and no other idea is really | 
é St. John’s and even St. 
theology. But in the 
, : 383 


aul’s © implied 


, 


‘ment, are already contained i 


purely Hebrew Church of Jerusalem, 
which was familiar only with Jewish forms 
of thought, and sought its Christology 
exclusively in the Old Testament, the 
identity of Jesus with God was probably 
first thought of as identity, not of ‘ sub- 
stance,’ but of ‘name ’—‘ name’ being 
understood to include ‘nature.’ The 
Old Testament records numerous ap- 
pearances in human form of a mysterious 
Being called ‘the angel of the Lord,’ or 
‘the angel of his presence ’ (Is 63 °), who 
because ‘my name is in him’ (Ex 23”), 
was regarded as practically identical with 
Jehovah, and received the worship due 
to Him alone (see especially Ex 3 **). 
In a similar way, we may suppose, Jesus 
was at first thought of as One in whom the 
‘name’ (and therefore the ‘ nature’) of 
Jehovah so effectually and uniquely 
dwelt, that He was entitled both to the 
divine title of ‘Lord’ and to. divine 
worship. However this may be, it is 
evident that a high Christology developed 
at a very early date at Jerusalem. An 
exalted view of Christ’s Person as in 
reality divine finds expression in Stephen’s 
dying prayer, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit’ (Ac 7 °°, RV); and (as has often | 
been remarked) the controversy between 
St. Paul and the Twelve turned, not upon 
Christology or cultus, but upon such 
comparatively minor matters as the 
obligation of keeping the Law, and the 
status of Gentile converts. Even after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the Pales- 
tinian Church, and (if the Antiochene 
provenance of the 1st Gospel be allowed) 
the Syrian Church also, continued to con- 
ceive the identity of Jesus with God as 
identity of ‘name’ rather than of “sub- 
stance,’ as the baptismal formula, ascribed 
in Mt281* to Jesus Himself, clearly 


shows. The employment of the ‘ name : 
Category of 


thought indicates that this 
formula originated in Jewish-Christian 
circles; and its dissimilarity from the 
Pauline formula given in 2Cor13% 
marks its independence of Paul. Later, 
when the Christian movement came de- 
finitely under the influence of Greek 
philosophical ideas, identity of ‘name’ ~ 
was interpreted, and not misinterpreted, 
as meaning identity of ‘substance.’ 
In the present state of criticism, it is 
hardly necessary to prove at length that _ 
the fundamental assumptions which — 
underlie the affirmations of the Catholic _: 
Creeds, and from which in due course they 
resulted by a process of logical os te 
ex 
Johannine theology, and even in that of 
St. Paul. Even Loisy admits this, and 
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Heiler has -recently declared; ‘ Paul 
created the great Christ and Saviour myth, 
which puts forward the presuppositions 
of the Christological dogma. ... The 
Catholic Christ-Dogmatic could appeal to 
his religious language. The luxuriously 
developed Soteriological . . . system of 
the Catholic-Dogmatic is rooted in the 
Pauline myth of the Son of God ’(op. cit., 
52-53). Ihe Pauline doctrine, however, 
was anything but a ‘myth.’ It was 
rooted and grounded in facts and in 
experience. 

What is not quite so obvious, but is 
nevertheless true, is that even the purely 
Judaic Christology of the pre-Pauline 
Church contained elements which (taken 
in connexion with the historic facts of the 
Gospel) were bound to develop, even 
apart from Johannine and Pauline in- 
fluence, into the full Christological and 
Trinitarian system of the Church Catholic, 
Pre-Pauline belief concerning the Person 
of Christ probably passed (as we have 
attempted to show) through two stages. 
The first maybe called the ‘ Messianic- 
Lord ’ Christology, the second the ‘name’ 
Christology. That the latter did actually 

. develop before the 1st century closed into 
a rudimentary but quite clearly formu- 
lated affirmaticn of the doctrines of the 

Incarnation and the Trinity is suff- 
ciently indicated by the typically Hebraic 
baptismal formula of Mt 28 }%. 

- It will be convenient to conclude by 
showing that the entire subsequent 
dogmatic development was logically in- 


- volved even in the most primitive stage 


of Jewish-Christian belief, which found 


expression in the joyful and triumphant — 


formula, ‘ Jesus [Christ] is. Lord.’ For, 

if Jesus is ‘Lord’ in the sense that He 

shares the throne of God and rules the 
_ entire universe as His vicegerent, then 
' clearly He is omnipotent; and if omni- 
potent, then of one nature and substance 
_ (ie. one in fundamental being) with God. 
_ There cannot, in the very nature of things, 
be a plurality of omnipotent beings, for 
these would limit one another. It follows 
_ that, in spite of the clearly recognized 
personal distinction between Jesus and the 
Father, He is one Lord and one God 


which He receives is monotheistic not 
-polytheistic. His eternal. pre-existence 
-as God in the glory of heaven follows 
necessity from His consubstantiality. 


tee cada 


with Him; and consequently the worship © 


in the Church, 11 ff. On the later develop-_ 
being of God is eternal—it has neither 


beginning nor end. Hence to suppose 
that. Jesus is God now, without having 
been so always, involves a contradiction. 
To avoid inconsistency, He must be 
thought of as a Divine Person, who (to 
use St. Paul’s language), having existed 
originally in the ‘ form’ of God, humbled 
Himself to be born as man in time, and to 
suffer a propitiatory death upon the Cross. 
To affirm this, however, is to affirm the 
two most fundamental dogmas of the 
Catholic Creeds, the Incarnation and the 
Atonement. Belief in the Virgin Birth is 
not a necessary corollary of belief in 
Christ’s pre-existence, but it is congruous 
with it, and would be sure to be 
readily accepted as soon as evidence 
for it was forthcoming, because the . 
analogous ‘physical’ miracle of the 
Resurrection was already an article of 
faith. 

With regard to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, it may be freely admitted that 
no trace of it is to be found in the earlier 
—or even in the later—narratives of — 
Acts. Nevertheless, all the materials 
needed for constructing it are already 
present. The Spirit, who is regarded as 
the Spirit of Jesus as well as of God, has ~ 
definite personal qualities and activities . 
ascribed @to;/ Him 482% 89-10 231 as tans: 
15-78, 16°, 101?) 20-28 2841541) hardly, lecsums 
distinctly than in the theologies of St. 
Paul and St. John. Moreover, He is 
explicitly, as well as implicitly, repre- — 
sented as divine (5 * compared with 5 4). 
Such, then, being the devotional attitude 
of the first Christians towards the Holy — 
Spirit, His position within the Divine ~ 
Being with the Father and Son thus con- 
stituting it a Triad, was assured. 

As to ‘ Binitarianism,’ if it ever existed 
at all as a theory (which is more than ~ 
doubtful), it would be in some of the — 
less instructed writers of the 2nd century, 
such as Hermas. InSt. Pauland St. John 
we have certainly an implicit, but un-_ 
mistakable, Trinitarianism. (The sub- 
ject has been recently treated with some 
fulness in A. E. J, Rawlinson’s The New — 
Testament Doctrine of the Christ, and W.L, — 
Knox’s St. Paul and the Church of Jeru- 
salem, as well as by F. Heiler and E, 
Meyer in the works quoted. On the 
contents of the earliest ‘tradition’ pre-_ 
supposed in the NT see above, The Bible 


ment of the Creed see A. E. Burn, Introd. 
to the Creeds.) ~*~ ‘siti Se Sr 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH:IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


By W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON 


I 

To understand the nature of the Church 
we must study, first of all, the teaching 
and actions of our Lord which bear uponit. 
By way of introduction, it must be ob- 
served that the religion in which our Lord 
lived was essentially corporate and insti- 
tutional: a community, sharply distin- 
guished from the world, where priesthood 
and sacrifice, doctrine, symbolical rites 
and sacred books were familiar and habit- 
ual. His attitude toward that religion is 
significant. . He taught that its doctrines 
and principles were divinely given. He 
heightened those principles, but never 
abolished them. He insisted that He had 
come to fulfil, and not to destroy. He 
constantly appealed to what is written in 
the Law. He regarded the people of 
‘Israel as the original possessors of God’s 
Kingdom (Mt 214%). He taught obedi- 
ence to the authority of its officers, while 
warning His hearers against copying 
their example. Thus he distinguished 
between official authority and personal 
character. His recognition of their hier- 
archical authority was not diminished by 
their inability to acknowledge Him and 
their hostility against Him. He con- 
formed to the devotional life and practice 
of the community, and observed its sacred 
days, whether ordered in the Law or 

otherwise. ~ 
Our Lord then was certainly no enemy 
to institutionalism. He would reform 
the Jewish community from within, not 
work in rivalry against it from without. 


_ There is no reason from Christ’s teaching | 


to suppose that institutionalism as such 
was incompatible with His Gospel.- His 
ideal would have been His acceptance by 
Israel: the development of Jewish in- 
stitutionalism into the Kingdom of the 
Messiah. — 
_ Harnack observes that Christ ‘ while 
working for this Kingdom of God did not 
| withdraw from the religious and political 
communion of His people, nor did He in- 
duce His disciples to leave that com- 
-munion. On the contrary, he described 
‘the Kingdom of God as the fulfilment of 
the promise given to the nation, and Him- 
self as the Messiah whom that nation 
‘expected ” (Hist. Dogm., i, 42). Heiler 


e to traditional religion. 


“Oy aa ; . 


e strong conservative element in 


Jesus recognized the ‘ Catheara Mosis’ 
(Mt 23 *)—an official Magisterium (Mt 
2315): cf. Heiler, Der Katholizismus, 25-34. 
Von Hiigel says: ‘ It is in the Synoptists 
that we get the clear presentation of our 
Lord’s attitude towards the Jewish Church 
of His time, as one, even at its keenest, 
analogous to that of Savonarola, and not 
to that of Luther, still less of Calvin, to- 
wards the Christian Church of their day ’ 
(Mystical Element of Rel., ii, 118). 

The outstanding subject of our Lord’s 
teaching is the Kingdom of God. It is 
generally recognized that this was His 
usual theme (Loisy, L’ Evangile et I’ Eglise, 
33, 34): not simply God’s Fatherhood, but 
God’s Kingdom. This was the Gospel 
(Mk x 14-15; Mt 24). Its meaning is 
frequently illustrated, but nowhere de- 
fined. It has been said that ‘ there was 
no need for Jesus to enter into a detailed 
explanation of what He meant by the 
phrase, for every child in the country 
' could have told Him ’ (Bousset, Jesus,71). 
When our Lord adopted the term He was”~ 
| 
| 
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repeating what St. John the Baptist had 
already proclaimed. It was a conception 

very familiar to our Lord’s contemporaries. 

By the Kingdom was meant a divinely 
created institution located in Palestine, 

over which the Messiah would preside. 

Tt was not a human achievement, but a 
heavenly gift. A heavenly Person would 

be manifested in order to establish it. ta 
It was partly natural, partly spiritual,and = 
altogether corporate. Its moral and re- 
ligious qualities doubtless varied con-— 
siderably with the insight and capacity of 
its individual exponents. But, broadly 


speaking, it was a religious community of eae 
the kind just described (cf. Schiirer, Jewish » 
People in the Time of Christ, II, ii,170). 5 


That something of this nature was Me ge 
the minds of our Lord’s disciples is clear — 
from their competition for official places = 
in the Kingdom (Mk 10%”), and from the 
enquiry (in Ac1*) whether He would at = 
this time restore the Kingdom to Israel. 
- When our Lord accepted this phrase to — 
express the substance of His Gospel, iG 18 ogee 
obvious that His hearers would understand — 
it in the sense with which they were 
familiar. At the same time, itis certain 
that Christ habitually transfigured the — a 
great phrases which He employed (e.g. — : 
Fatherhood of God, Son of Man, Messiah), 


| filling them with unprecedented depth of 
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meaning. We may reasonably rest as- 
sured that He did so here. Yet, unless 
the Kingdom meant substantially some- 
thing corporate and institutional, His use 
of the term would have been to His 
hearers positively misleading. 

But the evidence is not confined to in- 
ferences of this nature. What our Lord 
meant by the Kingdom is seen from His 
illustrations, which are profuse and extra- 
ordinarily varied. It is compared to a 
sower sowing seed, a field of wheat and 
tares, a mustard seed, leaven, a treasure 
hidden, a pearl of great price, a net cast 
into the sea and gathering of every kind, 
a king reckoning with his servants, a 
group of virgins (wise and foolish), an 
employer hiring labourers for his vineyard, 
a marriage feast for a king’s son. These 
illustrations are by no means all. Plainly 
the object which they represent is some- 
thing complex, which is being illustrated 
from different pointsofview. Ifwestudy 
these illustrations as a whole, without 
losing ourselves in the details, certain 
leading conceptions come to light. 

First, a group of these parables suggests 
that the Kingdom is a spiritual reality of 
extraordinary value, which can be the 
property of each separate soul, and which 
a man should sacrifice everything to 
acquire. In other words, the Kingdom is 
regarded as an individual possession. 

Secondly, another group of these 
parables suggests a social organism, a 
mixed society, a community within the 
world. The comparisons of mingled 
wheat and tares, valuable and worthless 
servants of the same king, wise and foolish 


virgins associated together, a vineyard en-. 


trusted to a group of men, but which in 
case of their unfaithfulness to the trust 
can be transferred to other people, denote 
a corporate, rather than a personal, idea. 
' This corporate conception is strikingly 
prominent in the net cast into the sea. An 
organized structure, whose purpose is in- 
clusive, gathering of every kind, creates an 
obvious distinction between those within 
and those without. This second group, 
therefore, represents the Kingdom as a 
corporate institution. 

The much debated sentence in iki 7e 
_—the Kingdom of God is ‘ within you’ 
(RV text), or ‘ in the midst of you ’ (RVm) 
—would, if the former rendering be 
adopted, belong to the individual group; 
if the latter, to the institutional. In 
neither case can it alter the conclusion 
_ derived from these two groups. While it 

is true to say that the Kingdom of God 
should be within one as an individual 


ee _ possession, it is equaily true to say that | 
aa, sed = 3 ey . 386 : ; 


one should be within the Kingdom of God 
as a member in a corporate institution. 
And these two aspects are supplementary, 
not mutually exclusive. Recent criticism 
tends to support the view that the true 
rendering is ‘ the Kingdom of God is in 
the midst of you.’ Bousset indeed admits 


that the saying has been so understood, | 


but dismisses it as paradoxical. But the 
corporate meaning seems required by the 
context. Our Lord was addressing Phari- 
sees. Elsewhere He expressly excluded 
them from the Kingdom (Mt 57°). How 
could He have declared after this that the 
Kingdom was within the Pharisees ? The 
Kingdom of God is in your midst was 
literally true. For where Christ and His 
disciples were, there was the Kingdom 
already present (cf. Loisy, L’Evangile et 
l Eglise, 54, 55). 

Thirdly, the Kingdom exists in succes- 
sive states. Like the mustard seed, it 
develops from insignificant beginnings 
to extensive expansive maturity. Like 
leaven, it gradually spreads through the 
individual or society that receives it. It 
exists first in an imperfect state, including 
worthy and worthless; and, although this 
inclusion is not permanent, it is agelong. 
Thus the Kingdom is conceived as existing 
first in this world, and afterwards in the 
other. Itisclearly not merely future, but 
also already present (cf. Mt 12 28: ‘ then 
is the kingdom of God come upon you’). 
Bousset’s assertion that this was ‘ spoken 
at a moment of great excitement’ illus- 
trates the straits to which criticism is re- 
duced in eliminating the idea of present 
existence from Christ’s conception of the 
Kingdom of God. 

The Kingdom then is future, but it it 
near. There were among our Lord’s 
hearers some who would live to see it 
powerfully manifested (Mk9?). It is 
not only future, but present here and now. 
So St. John the Baptist is represented as 
closing the old régime; standing, as Heiler 
says, between the prophetic past and the 
Messianic present (cf. Mt 11 ® ff.). ‘From 
the days of John the Baptist until now 
the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent takeit by force.’ Lagrange 
notes that the verb is used in a present 
sense. In any case, the Kingdom is 
already in existence. 
God has begun with the advent of the 
Messiah, and the first members of the 
Kingdom are the first believers in His 


Person and words ’ (Montefiore, oe Gosp. o 


ii, 592). 


Fourthly, the Kingdom is that over * 


which the Messiah presides. 
a eid that pha was indeed eae Christ | 


“The Kingdom of ; 
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was to convince him that in a sense the 
Kingdom of God was already come and 
present on earth’ (Robertson, Regnum 
Dei, 47). ‘ The Kingdom, in our Lord’s 
view of it, was unquestionably the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom, foreshadowed from of old 
under various guises. But then tt was 
Messianic in the same sense in which He 
was the Messiah’ (Kennedy, St. Paul's 
Conception of the Last Things, 284). 


Il 


To our Lord’s teaching about the 
Kingdom must be added what He taught 
about the Church (Mt 16 38). 

It is necessary at this point to consider 
some recent critical difficulties and ob- 
jections. 

(1) Our Lord’s mention of the Church 
has been questioned by certain critics, 
who regard it as read back by the later 
community into the earlier period. 

Guignebert contends that in this term 
‘my church’ we are carried far from the 
thoughts of Jesus. It has been said that 
the word is a Pauline creation, and that 
while St. Paul speaks of the Church of 
God, he does not speak of the Church of 
Christ. Still less then could Christ Him- 


-self be expected to say ‘ my church’ (La 


- ‘synagogue’ (see also Ac 7%*). 


Primauté de Pierre, 63). 

Batiffol’s reply (L’ Eglise Naissante, 104) 
is that the term ‘ church’ was certainly 
not a Pauline creation, since it occurs in 
the Septuagint as an equivalent for 
Also the 
words ‘ my church ’ are not inconceivable 
on the lips of Christ: for Christ also calls 
the Kingdom His (Mt 13%"). W.C. Allen 
(Comm. St. Matthew) writes: ‘ There is no 
difficulty at all in supposing that Christ 
used an Aramaic phrase or word which 
would signify the community of His 
disciples, knit together by their belief in 
His divine Sonship, and pledged to the 
work of propagating His teaching.’ 

(2) The question has been asked, How 
can we reconcile an intention on Christ’s 
part to found a Church with His declara- 
tions concerning the speedy ending of the 


world ?. That He had any such intention . 


is said to depend on two passages only in 


_ one Gospel, to which nothing corresponds 


py 


in the other reports. Some critics there- | 
fore think that the two passages in St. 
‘Matthew are the product of later Christian 
‘reflection, reading back into the days of 


the Son of Man what was only the, theory 
of a later time. S ; 
"Whatever construction be placed on the 


% apocalyptic passages in St. Matthew, these 
Reo passages are partially balanced by the 
ee eins. | SBR 


definite assertion in 24° ‘ the end is not 
yet,’ and again by the words in ™, ‘ The 
gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
in the whole world . . . and then shall 
the end come.’ Such universal proclama- 
tion would take time. 

And further, some of the parables of the 
Kingdom represent its growth as a gradual 
process rather than an instantaneous 
event (cf. Mk 4° ff., especially 78). Many 
commentators take this to mean that the 
Kingdom is of slow development. The 
parable of the Tares is certainly a parable 
of judgement, but it does not suggest that 
this judgement is immediate. Cf. Mt 
13 °°: ‘Let both grow together until the 
harvest.’ So again the parable of the 
Mustard Seed. ‘It has quite a good 
meaning if it refers to the growth of a 
society on earth, or to the spread of 
Judaism, or of a transformed Judaism, 
or to a kingdom of any sort, but it has no 
meaning at all from the apocalyptic point 
of view’ (A. C. Headlam, Jesus Chrast in 
History and Faith, 215; see further Ken- 
nedy, op. cit.). 

The ultimate decision on this matter 
will largely depend on our conception of 
the Person of Christ. 

The doubt which certain critics have 
raised, whether our Lord could have 
spoken in these terms about the Church 
prior to its existence, rests rather on sub- 
jective impressions than on objective 
proofs. But this question must be con- 
sidered later when we have before us the 
evidence not only of what Christ said, 
but also of what He did. 

As represented by the evangelist, Christ 
declares that His purpose is to build His 
Church, i.e. to create a spiritual institu- 
tion which should be peculiarly His. To 
this Church He promises perpetuity. No 
deadly forces should prevail against it. 
Christ spoke of the keys of the Kingdom 


of Heaven, meaning authority in matters _ 
That authority was to be . 


of religion. 
exercised byaman. It would be exercised 
by him as an official in a community of 
men. The sphere of its exercise would not 
be in some future world, but here upon 
earth. And what was done on earth 
would be endorsed in heaven. 

The important question may here be 
considered: What is the relation between 
‘the Kingdom and the Church ? 


Our Lord (Mt 1618) combines in the — 
same sentence the words ‘I will build — 


my church ’ with the words about giving. 


to an Apostle ‘ the keys of the kingdom of ~ 


ee 48 


heaven.’ The keys of the Kingdom are 
to be exercised in the Church. What else 


A 


‘can that imply but that the Church and 
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the Kingdom are at least most intimately 
associated in the mind of our Lord ? Does 
it mean that He regarded the terms as 
interchangeable ? 

It certainly is a striking fact that the 
expression ‘the kingdom: of heaven,’ 
which has been truly called ‘ the central 
term of the Synoptic Tradition ’ (Kennedy, 
op. cit., 287), occurs, comparatively, speak- 
ing, very seldom in the Pauline Epistles. 
Whereas our Lord habitually mentions 
the Kingdom and only twice the Church, 
St. Paul mentions the Kingdom some 
fourteen times and the Church about 
sixty-two. When St. Paul speaks of the 
Kingdom of God he sometimes thinks of 
it as future, e.g. 1 Cor 15 °°, ‘ flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.’ 
But he also speaks of it as present, e.g. 
t Cor 15 #4: ‘ When he shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father,’ 
where the- Kingdom is conceived as pre- 
sented by Christ to the Father at the end 
of the world. Again, when St. Paul says 

_ (Col 138) that God ‘hath translated us 
into the kingdom of the Son of his love,’ 
it is difficult to distinguish this from ad- 
mission into the Church. Lightfoot says: 
‘The reign of Christ has already begun. 
His Kingdom is a present Kingdom. 
Whatever therefore is essential to the 
Kingdom of Christ must be capable of 
realization now. There may be some 
exceptional manifestation in the world to 

-come, but this cannot alter its character.’ 
If then the Apostle regarded the Kingdom 
of God as realized'on earth here and now, 

© it is intelligible that he should find it 
embodied in the Church, and should speak 
I. of the Church rather than of the Kingdom. 
_. Robertson (op. cit., 55-56) says that 
St. Paul nowhere, expressly states the 
relation between the Kingdom of God and 
Et the visible society of Christians, the 
Church of God. But ‘ obviously the re- 
lation is close.’ ‘ That Kingdom finds its 


_._, visible expression in a society of men 
united by the bond of personal faith, and 
a _ ‘living a heavenly life. And this is the 


_ Church in its essential idea.’ But if they 
_-areclosely related they are never RELY 
- identified. Robertson thinks that 
would be going beyond St. Paul’s eo 
- guage, and his apparent thought, to ‘speak 
_ of the Church even in her glory in the 
. world to come as fully coextensive and 
- convertible with the Kingdom of God’ (57). 
- But see Eph 1 7 23, It must be remem- 
bered that the Kingdom i is represented by 
ur Lord as existing in an imperfect con- 


4 a8. ele cay a Gospels oh Je esus hod 


(see in Luke). 


vue who will not: be within it hereafter. 
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already the rudiments of a social organiza- 
tion, and the Kingdom took the form of a 
Society. Jesus proclaimed the Kingdom, 
and what resulted was the Church (L’ Evan- 
gile et l’ Eglise, 153). 

It is through baptism that the believer 
becomes a participator in the Kingdom of 
God, and this baptism is conferred by the 
Church. The believer is, therefore, in- 
debted to the Church for his membership 
in the Kingdom. Moreover, it is through 
baptism that the believer becomes incor- 
porated into the Church. And the be- 
liever’s relation to the Kingdom is 
strengthened and made more intimate 
through the Word and Sacrament, both 
of which are the property of the Church. 
The parallel between the Church and the 
Kingdom is remarkably close. The King- 
dom is on earth: the Church is on earth. 
The Kingdom includes evil and good: so 
does the Church. The Kingdom is both 
present and future: so is the Church. 
The Kingdom exists in successive states: 
so does the Church. 

There is no doubt, according to Johannes 
Weiss, that the evangelists applied the 
parables to the visible Kingdom of God, 
that is to the Church (vom. Reiche Gottes, 
48). He refers particularly to Mt 1337-4. 

To our Lord’s teaching about the 
Kingdom and the Church must be added 
the principal occupation of His ministry. 
This is generally recognized to have been 
the selection and training of the Twelve. — 
This is a fact upon which a very large 
number of modern writers are agreed. 
Among English: Seeley, Bruce, Latham, 
Scott Holland, Bishop Gore. Among 
French: Loisy, op. cit., 134. Among 
German: Bousset, Jesus, 63, 64; Wernle, 
Beginnings, i, 117; J. Weiss, Comm. on 
Mark, iii, 13. 

The principal passage showing our 
Lord’s method is Mk 3 181°, where we note 
(1) The selection out of many followers. 
(2) The number selected and its significance — 
(cf. Dt 1 *8: “I took twelve men of you: 
one man for every tribe’). The newselec- 
tion represented twelve tribes and con- 
stituted them chiefs of a spiritual Israel. 
(3) The two purposes of their selection (4): 
companionship, with the obiect of instruc- — 
tion; commission, with the object of in- © 
structing others—disciples and Apostles — 
On this selection follows — 
the process of their training: (1) Our Lord — 
devoted Himself chiefly to instructing the ~ 
Twelve. Parables are for the crowd: — 
Sepa we for the’ Tsaehyea Ae y 
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retreat (Mk 6%), This action was unin- 
telligible to our Lord’s relatives (Jn 7 *4). 
Their criticism from their standpoint was 
unanswerable. But His purpose being 
intensive and exclusive training of the 
Twelve, the criticism of relatives was 
entirely beside the mark. Yet it strongly 
illustrates by contrast our Lord’s motives. 
For the uses made by Christ of this retreat 
see Mt 164. The process of training in- 
terrupted by the Passion and Death was 
resumed during the great Forty Days (cf. 
Mt 28). 

Conclusion.—We may now set side by 
side what Jesus taught concerning the 
Kingdom and the Church with what He 
did in His ministry in selecting and train- 
ing the Twelve. His actions throw .a 
wonderful illuminating light upon His 
teaching. He taught that the Kingdom 
of the Messiah had come. He declared 
that He would build His Church. His 
exertions were directed to the formation 
and instruction of a community. In His 
relations with the Twelve He was trans- 
lating His ideals into concrete facts. The 
consequence of this training of the Twelve 
was twofold: Christ united them to Him- 
self; Christ also united them to each other, 
in a unity which was never afterwards 
broken. In other words, our Lord had 
actually brought into existence a brother- 
hood or community. Whether this was 
or was not our Lord’s intention, it was at 
any rate the natural result of His actions. 


Ill 


Out of the teaching and actions of our 
' Lord dtose the original Jerusalem com- 
munity. . 

-Some recent critics of the Whitsuntide 
incidents confine attention to enquiries 


to a 


contained in germ three elements fun- 
damental to Catholic institutionalism: 
Dogma, Hierarchy, and Sacrament’ (Der 
Katholizismus, 47). That estimate is true. 

The element of dogma is unmistakable. 
The community acknowledge Jesus as 
Head and Lord. If the creed of the 
community was rudimentary, it involved 
recognition of Jesus as the Messiah, and 
unreserved surrender to His Person. The 
hierarchical element finds its beginnings 
in the appointment of the Twelve, which 
involved the distinction between Apostles 
and disciples: that is between official 
leaders and adherents in general. This 
appointment was our Lord’s own deed, . 
and involved an authority derived not 


from the generality of believers, but from | 


the Lord in person. Of course, it was in 
a rudimentary state, for everything must 
have a beginning. Butthe principle grew 
and developed. Heiler recognizes that 
the distribution of Christians in Ac 15 into 
Apostles, elders, brethren, anticipates 
the hierarchical organization of the later 
Church and the distinction between laity 
and clergy. This distinction is not in 
principle a later ecclesiastical innovation. 
It is clearly seen in the apostolic actions 
(cf. Ac11?). As early as St. Clement of 
Rome (xl) we read ‘the layman is bound 
by the layman’s ordinances.’ - And further, 
the beginnings of Catholic sacramentalism 
are already discernible in the primitive 
community of Jerusalem. 

These three characteristics are sum- 
marized in Ac 2 42, where the doctrine of 
the Apostles and the fellowship and 
sacramental worship are all enumerated 
as elements in the Jerusalem community. 
The sacramental principle is more clearly 


marked in 1 Cor 11° ff., which St. Paul 


. : 4-4 
says he had ‘ received,’ i.e. at Jerusalem. | 


It should further be noted that the Church 


“of Jerusalem is regarded by St. Paul as — 


the real centre of Christendom. That 
Church sent Barnabas to centrol the com- 
munity at Antioch (Ac 11 *), etc. . 


The New Testament principles of ap- ve 


yu 


pointment to the ministry are quite clear. 


The original leaders of the Christian com- — 


munity did not receive their authority 


from the community, but from Christ. — 


(‘Have I not chosen you Twelve?’ ‘I. 
have chosen you and ordained you.’) St. 
Paul’s conviction on this matter 
mistakable. 


is un- 
That authority, retained at © 
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first in their own hands by its original — ss 
recipients, was presently imparted by a ve 
principle of transmission from its pos- + 
sessors. The singular theory that the = 


apostolic authority was partly transferred © 
book, and partly _Teplaced by a 
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ministry authorized by the congregation, 
has no support in Scripture. What 
actually happened is illustrated in the 
appointment of the Seven (Ac 63%: ‘Look 
ye out therefore, brethren, from among 
you seven men... whom we may ap- 
point’). Selection by the congregation: 
ordination by the Apostles. The appoint- 
ment of presbyters is illustrated in 
Ac 14 *8, 

This transmission of authority was 
certainly a partial delegation. For the 
Apostles retained the chief ministerial 
functions in their own hands. It was in 
certain cases perhaps a temporary dele- 
gation (Tit 1°). But whether partial or 
temporary, in either case the principle of 
ministerial power conferred by its pos- 
sessors is plainly illustrated. St. Clement 
of Rome does nothing more than reiterate 
the Scriptural conception when he says 
that ‘ our Apostles knew through our Lord 
Jesus Christ that there would be strife 
over the name of the bishop’s office. For 
this cause therefore . . . they appointed 
the aforesaid persons, and afterwards they 
provided a continuance (or additional 
injunction), that if these should fall asleep, 
other approved men should succeed to 
their ministrations’ (xliv). They pro- 
vided for a succession of tried persons 
who should fulfil the office of the ministry 
(Lightfoot, 135). According to Clement the 
method adopted by the Apostles was that 
which we find implied in the Pastorals, 
i.e. that there should exist in the Church 
men of distinction with authority to 
appoint new local officers when the first 
generation died. 

‘Appointment to the service of the 
community was made by the laying on of 
hands,’ and this action ‘ was regarded as 
conferring the charisma necessary to the 
office’ (cf. 1 Tim4*™, etc.); and as 
Harnack says, ‘the laying on of hands 
was thus certainly sacramental ’ (Constitu- 
tion, 26). The best modern account is 
that by Professor Turner, who says: 
‘ The original ministry of the Church was 


clearly twofold. There was the Jocal | 


ministry of bishops and deacons. There 
was also the general ministry of Apostles, 
prophets, and teachers. Harnack holds 
that the superiors of the individual com- 
munities owed the high position which 
they finally attained mainly to the circum- 
stance that the most important functions 
of the ministers of the Church at large 
(the Apostles, prophets, and teachers) in 
course of time, as these died out or lost 


their significance, passed over to them’ 
(cf. Turner, Studies in Early Church 
: History, 9-28). é 


wu 


‘natural to find that there should be one ~ 
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Turner points out with regard to the 
earliest Christian ministry: (1) That the 
principle of mission runs through the whole 
conception of office in the New Testament 
(Jn1738; Rom 10}; Heb54*), Through 
the Apostles alone came the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, conveyed by the laying on of 
hands: they, or those commissioned by 
them, appointed or ratified the appoint- 
ment of even the local officials of each 
infant community. 

(2) That these holders of office con- 
stituted a hierarchy from the earliest 
times, i.e. that there existed gradations 
of order and ministry, and a contrast be- 
tween the ministries thus graded and the 
rest. On 1Cor12%8 Turner observes: 
‘ If this verse had run, ‘‘ God hath placed 
some in the church, first bishops, secondly 
priests, thirdly deacons, next readers,” 
and so on, its hierarchical character would 
scarcely have been denied; it does not 
disappear because the offices mentioned 
are not the same as those of a later period 
of the Church.’ 

(3) That the primitive ministry existed 
in two types, the local and the general, 
and that in process of time the local took 
the place of the general ministry. The 
only ministry at the very earliest times 
was that of Apostles, prophets, and 
teachers. The ministry which exclusively 
came to prevail was that of bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons. The former 
was missionary, the latter stationary. 
The moment the Church began to realize 
its world-wide mission the missionary 
ministry seemed the one thing needful. 
But as city after city began to possess a 
Christian community, the local stationary 
ministry came, in the 2nd century, to be 
the only type. ; . 

(4) When did the transition from the — 
ministry of Apostles to the ministry of — 


bishops begin? The Apostles and — 
prophets are in the earliest age the two ~ 
supreme orders of the Christian ministry _ 
(Eph 2*), But this ministry gradually 
disappears. What now exists is a minis- 


try of bishops, presbyters,.and deacons.. 
Turner maintains that ‘it would not be ~ 


period when the Church possessed a — 
hierarchy of one set of offices, and asecond 
period when others were in their places, — 
and an interval in between during which — 
the Church was not officered at all. And, 
in fact, even before the first moment at | 
which the original orders began to recede. 
into the background, long ere the apostolic — 
age had closed, the importance of the local ~ 
ministry of bishops or presbyters begins — 
to assert itself; and it was only as et zt 


i 
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gained prominence year by year, and 
could assume. the unfettered leadership of 
the Christian societies, that the elder 
offices could silently and unnoticed die 
away.’ Long before the date of Ephesians 
(4 4) ‘ the Church of Jerusalem had been 
governed by St. James and the presbyters 
under the eyes of the Apostles them- 
selves.’ 

(5) The development by which the 
earlier system of ministry sank into in- 
significance and the latter roses into 
prominence was one which, according to 
Turner, ‘was not only practically com- 
plete by the year a.D. 150, but can be 
traced in germ nearly a hundred years 
before, was in full activity by the end of 


the ist century, and was therefore, we’ 


may presume, sanctioned at least in 
principle by the Apostles themselves.’ 
Turner goes on to call attention to what 
is so profoundly impressive in the transi- 
tion from Apostolate to Episcopate, that 
it took place without controversy and 
without disturbance, speedily and univer- 
sally. ‘Even under apostolic authority 
all this would be scarcely likely to have 
taken place with such rapidity, and still 
more with such absence of friction, had 
the process been an absolute reversal of 
one set of conditions in favour of another 
and wholly distinct organization, without 
the intervention of any intermediate 
stages which should more or less veil the 


significance of the revolution which was 


at work. But an absolute reversal is 
just what it was not. On the contrary, 
the evidence shows us that on both sides 
influences were in play contributing to 
bridge over the gulf of difference, and to 
render the transition easy from the one 
form to the other. The general ministry 
tends to localize itself; the local ministry 
tends to assume some of the characteristics 
of the general. In a word, the tendency 
was rather to merge thantoreplace.’ For 
example, St. Philip is definitely associated 


with Hierapolis, and St. John with. 
_ Ephesus. 


‘ And just as on the one hand 
the earlier system thus abandoned its 
most patent differentia, so on the other 
such of its functions and characteristics 
as were not part either of its wandering 


* commission or of the extraordinary and 


temporary endowment of the Church’s 
infancy, were not conceived of as lost 


simply because the orders to which they 
_ belonged seemed to have disappeared. 
‘Rather, the apostolic and the prophetic 
_ character was still asserted to be part ane 
parcel for all time of the divine equipment | 
f shristianity _ Thus, in isende the. |, man shares, but he is not thereby author- 
ized to assume the functions of the official 
391 _ ; ’ 7 


er ministry merged itself in the lower, 


and thereby transformed the lower, so 
that the authority which was inherent in 
the higher became also characteristic of 
the lower, 

(6) The conclusion of Turner’s masterly 
analysis is that the Bishop of the Ignatian 
Letters, for example—that is, the Bishop 
in the sense of the historic Church—is con- 
nected with two lines of ancestry. He is, 
in the name that he possesses, the legiti- 
mate descendant of the primitive presbyter 
or bishop of the local congregation. Heis 
at the same time the legitimate descendant 
of the Apostles, because he is endowed 
with special apostolic functions which 
differentiate him as the embodiment of 
the original authority of an Apostle. 

In great and vital questions the decision 
did not rest with the local Church, but 
with the central and original society. It 
is not Antioch that decided but Jerusalem. 
And the decision there is unthinkable 
without the Apostles, and the Apostles as 
directing and presiding. It is clear that 
peculiar prerogatives were recognized as 
belonging to the Twelve. There is no 
sign anywhere that authority equivalent 
to this was recognized as existing in any 
local Church. 

The application of priesthood in the 
Church is definitely connected in the New 
Testament with priesthood in Israel. 
The passage Ex 19 ®, ‘ ye shall be to me 
a kingdom of priests,’ is important, 
(1) because it represents the corporate 
priesthood of Israel as a community, and 
(2) because the Aaronic priesthood, so far 
from being incompatible with the cor- 
porate priesthood of the whole community, 
was in fact the medium for its accom- 
plishment, and the~necessary type of 
ministry for a priestly community. The 
passage is further extremely important 


_because (3) it was applied by New Testa- 


ment writers to the Christian community 
(q)Pi22oc Revit’ sch Ropt £214): 

Thus the corporate priestliness of the 
Church as a whole makes the priesthood 


of the official ministry appropriate: it is’ 


suited to the requirements of a priestly 
community (cf.  Ritschl, 
Aufsdtze, 115). 
done to the indisputable fact that it is 


the Apostles who ascribe to the Church — 
_a corporate priesthood. 


__ The collective 
priesthood cannot be eliminated from 


Apostolic theology. And the priesthood 


of the Church as a body, so far from ex- 
cluding the priesthood of its ministers,’ 
requires it. The priesthood of the whole 
body is a priesthood in which every lay- 
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ministry (cf. Tert., Exhort., 7, who only 


‘speaks of what he thinks permissible for 


a layman ‘ where there is no assembly 
of the ecclesiastical order’). Harnack’s 
treatment of this subject of priesthood is 
very remarkable (Constitution and Law, 
118). He insists that ‘The root of the 
specific ecclesiastical priesthood is rather 
the specific sacrifice, as it developed in the 
conception of the Lord’s Supper (the ideas 
about sacraments, which were just be- 
ginning to take a definite form, must also 
be regarded as secondary influences).’ 

This development begins very early 
(e.g. “ Offer the Gifts,’ Ep. Clem., 44). It 
is significant to compare the criticisms on 
priesthood in Fairbairn (Christ in Modern 
Theology, 49) with the advance towards 
a Catholic position in the criticisms of 
Harnack. 

If the constitution of the Church de- 
veloped in all local manifestations of it 
into one and the same identical form of 
episcopal ministry, there must have been 
something in the original nature of the 


‘Church to account for this identical 


development. Just as all local Churches 
came to have the same Creed, and the same 
Scripture, so they came to have the same 
ministry, and this not by a process of 
artificial conformity but by the genius of 
the religion. It is really no adequate 
explanation of this identical development 
to say that every meeting requires a 
chairman. For there is no necessity that 
an individual who presides or preaches 
when occasion requires should universally 
develop by common consent in all local 


' Churches into the monarchial bishop, 


unless an identical principle underlies the 
Tertullian’s argument that 


is applicable not only to dogma, but also 
to ministry. There were lengthy disputes 


about the Canon of Scripture, but there 
_ were practically none about the constitu- 
_ tion of the ministry. 


The unanimity of Christendom on the 


<a principle of the transmission of ministerial 


_ authority, and upon the form which the 
hierarchy should assume, is one of the 
most deeply impressive facts in the 
oat of ee munis 


St. Paul's Conception of the Church 
_The | ideas a ane 


themibers are ‘many, but ie ‘bode is 


Church 
_ for we are all partakers of the on 
_The meaning is that the B1aUG 


; that there is and must be a sub- 
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member is to fulfil its appropriated func- 
tion, but not to exceed it; that the various 
members, being differentiated in function, 
cannot dispense with each other; that 
rivalry or separation is disastrous; that 
the body can effect as a whole what its 
parts cannot accomplish by themselves; 
that each member acquires his value by 
his place in the social body; that the body 
is an organism; and that the whole of this 
organized human constitution is a divine 
creation. 

This illustration St. Paul thus applies 
to the Church. ‘ For as the body (i.e. the 
human body) is one, and haih many 
members, and all the members of the body, 
being many, are one body, so also is 
Christ ’(1 Cor 121"). Bythoselast words, 
‘so also is Christ,’ it is beyond dispute 
that St. Paul meant so also is the Body 
of Christ, meaning thereby the Church 
(cf. Gal 3 1*). That this is what he means 
is certain, because he goes on immediately 
to say, ‘ For in one Spirit were we all bap- 
tized into one body’ (#%). And presently 
he adds expressly: ‘ Now ye are the body 
of Christ, and severally members thereof ’ 
(77). Then he goes on further definitely 
to mention the Church, and to give a 
summary of various ministrations within 
it. ‘And God hath set some in the 
church, first apostles, secondly prophets, 
thirdly teachers,’ etc. (#8), expressly point- 
ing out diversity of functions within the 
same community. And, just as in the 
physical body the members have their 
place and function divinely assigned them, 


-so also it is in the social body of Christ. 


The comparison of the Church to the 
human body and its members is for St. 
Paul by no means a mere illustration, but 
the expression of a deep mystical truth. 
The Body is more than the sum total of 
its members: it constitutes a unity. And 
that unity is an organism, the Body of 
Christ. Of this Body Christ is the Head, 
thesoul and unifying force of this organism. 
And this’ Body is the Church. (Col x 74; 
Eph 1 2°), 

St. Paul’s doctrine of the - Enchariat 


| gives a further illustration of the Church’s 


1 Cor 1017; 


unity; cf. ‘ Seeing that we, 


| who are many, are one bread, one body: 
| for we are all partakers of the one bread’ _ 
_ This sentence is so condensed Ca 

‘that it is not easy to understand. RVm — 


(RV text). 


rendering is; ‘Seeing that there is one 
bread, we,. who. are many, are one body, 
bre Tr 
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Body and Blood of Christ. Reception, 
_ therefore, of this selfsame gift, which 
unites each believer with Christ, has at 
the same time and by consequence another 
effect: it unites all believers with each 
other. It consolidates them more firmly 
into one social community. 
St. Paul’s conception of the Church is 
best studied in three divisions: 
First, the Church as universal, or the 
Church regarded in itself without reference 
to any particular local manifestation— 
the Church which is His Body. ‘ The 
thought of the Church as the mystical 
Body of Christ, whose head is the exalted 
Christ, and whose life-principle is the in- 
_ dwelling Spirit—this magnificent thought 
is a conception of St. Paul’ (Heiler, Der 
Katholizismus, 52). When St. Paulspeaks 
of the Church as ‘ the Body of Christ,’ it 
is obviously not the local Church, but the 
world-wide Church, or the Church in itself 
which he contemplates. And the Church 
so conceived ‘is no invisible community ’ 
to St. Paul; it is conceived ‘ as constituting 
sacramentally a special sphere in this 
. world’ (Weinel, St. Paul, 209). It ts the 
Church in which God has set the Apostles, 
and therefore not the local but the general 
community. When St. Paul says ‘ ye are 
the Body of Christ,’ he cannot mean ‘ ye 
Corinthians ’asexcludmg‘ ye Philippians,’ 
etc. It must be the collective Church 
which the Apostle has in mind. 

Secondly, the relation of the local Church 
to the Church in general. WHarnack says 
that ‘ every community was at oncea unit, 
complete in itself; but it was also a repro- 
duction of the collective Church of God, 
and it had to recognize and manifest 
itself as such ’ (Expansion, li, 47). While 
this statement is very largely true, it is 
nevertheless ‘liable to mislead, for St. Paul 
never regards the local congregation as 


Pers Pe 


as independent of apostolic authority. 
St. Paul says: “ If any man seemeth to be 
contentious,’ that is asserts the right of 
‘the local Church to act independently, 
“we have no such custom, neither the 
churches of God’ (1 Cor Ir 16), Whom 
does St. Paul mean by ‘we’? The 
. simplest explanation is that by ‘ we’ he 
means we, the Apostles. For the Church 
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_in which God has assigned the chief place 
to the Apostles. And the Apostolate is 
- not a local but a world-wide ministry. 
~ No local Church was ever complete in it- 


Bren itselt. And that authority was 
desabie ; esieck indeed says 


‘ complete in itself.’ He never regards it — 


3 in St. Paul’s conception is an institution 


self, but subject to ministerial authority 


communities. 
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is more the general and special authority 
of the Apostle as the founder of a Church, 
invade and delimit the authority of the 
individual community ’ (Expansion, ii, 47). 
St. Paul's authority was not simply that 
of a missionary founder-of a Christian con- 
gregation. It was above all due to his 
apostolic commission, The local Church 
is to be directed by the Spirit. But that 
direction will not be independent of its 
Apostie. If the mind of the local Church 
differs from the mind of the Apostles, 
there is no doubt which of the two is re- 
garded in the New Testament as the 
supreme authority. The persistent and 
invariable overruling and correcting of 
Corinthian peculiarities by St. Paul leaves 
no room for any notion that it. was ever 
permissible for the local Church to ignore 
the authority of its Apostle. St. Paul 
would have been astonished to be in- 
formed that his authoritative directions 
to the Church at Corinth constitutéd an 
invasion of the authority of the local con- 
gregation. He had an authority which 


the Lord had given him. There was in | 


St. Paul’s conception no room for local 
independence without ‘ the unifying con- 
trol of the Apostles.’ The local Church 
was not only subject to the authority of 
its Apostle, but bound to conform to the 
principles and practice of the Church in 
general. - 

St. Paul’s conception of the relation 


between the local Church and the Church cA 


in general is clearly seen when he asked 
the Corinthian community: 
it from you that the word of God went 
forth ? or came it unto you only ?’ (1 Cor 
14 8), Did the Gospel originate in the 
Church at Corinth ? 
Church of Christendom ? 


Are the 


Churches which flourished before you n re 


existed expected to come and learn what 
Christianity is from you? — 
coextensive with the Christian Church ? 


The idea is that each local congregation — 


is an extension of and offshoot from the 


original community. The local Church 


cannot be independent of the whole Church 


which it represents and reproduces. T Wee nae: 
-must be, when occasion requires, a payee 


sion to type. 

If any individual asserts the right of the 
local Church to act independently of the © 
larger Church, ‘ we have no such custom, | 
neither the churches of God’ (1 Cor 
11 16), '*-The churches of God ’ are here 
regarded as constituting an inner spits 


unity, which should find expression inout- _ 


ward visible unity. St. Paul does not 
regard the Church as a federation of See 
For St. Paul the one 


“What! was. 
Are you the Mother- 


Or are you — 
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community of each particular place is but 
the local expression of the selfsame world- 
wide Body of Christ. Naturally, there- 
fore, the local expression should display 
identity of principle. ‘The idea of free 
independent and _ self-governing com- 
munities formally exercising discipline of 
any kind is a modern guess’ (Dean J. A. 
Robinson in Swete’s Early History, 89). 
Congregational wndependence, 
reference to the larger corporate life of 
the one Body of Christ, is not Pauline 
Christianity (see further Turner in Camb. 
Med. Hist., i, 143). 

Thirdly, there is the relation of the in- 
dividual to the Church. According to St. 
Paul, the individual convert is not brought 
into relation with Christ so as to leave 
relation to the Church secondary or 
optional, but rather brought into relation 
with Christ through incorporation into 
the Church: ‘ For in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body’ (z Cor 12 3%). 
And the Church into which the individual 
is incorporated is not the local Church, 
but the larger Church; not, for example, 
the Church in Corinth, but the Church 
which is the Body of Christ, and which has 
a local representation in Corinth. Con- 
version is never regarded by St. Paul as 
equivalent to or a substitute for incorpora- 
tion into the social organism of Christ’s 
Body. 

St. Paul’s insistence on the unity of the 
Church, the Body, and the members in- 
volves the conception that union with 
Christ is secured to the individual convert 
through union with the organism which is 
the Body of Christ. Aloofness of Chris- 
tians from the corporate institution is 
for apostolic Christianity unthinkable. 
The distinction between those that are 
within and those that are without the 
constitution of the Church is funda- 
mental. 

Every individual Christian is a member 
of the Body of Christ, each with his 
separate function, gifted by the same one 
Spirit. 
one Holy Catholic Church is by the Apostle 
wonderfully and luminously suggested. 

It is exceedingly impressive to find that 
St. Paul is concerned with the relation of 
our Lord both to the individual and to the 
social aspect of religion. The Apostle laid 
great stress on Christ’s care for the in- 


without j 


As Heiler says, the idea of the. 


dividual unit, the believer’s soul, In Gal 
2 2° he wrote: ‘The Son of God loved me 
and gave himself for me.’ Christ died to 
redeem the individual. The Redeemer’s 
love is conceived as concentrated upon one 
particular member of humanity; we may 
say almost as if there were no other to be 
considered. But then elsewhere St. Paul 
lays equal stress on the social side of re- 
ligion. For he taught the Ephesians (5 **), 
‘ Christ loved the church, and gave himself 
for it.’ The Christian Church existed as 
an ideal in our Lord’s mind before it came 
to have any concrete existence of its own. 
That ideal our Lord loved and resolved to 
create. He died in order to make its 
existence possible. Thus the Church is the 
object of Christ’slove. Itis the corporate 
institution which is redeemed. 

There is no contradiction between the 
two aspects. It is an instance of careful 
balancing of complementary aspects of 
the truth. Individualism is corrected by 
institutionalism. The unit acquires the 
benefits of Christ’s redemption through 
his incorporation into the Church. Both 
the individual and the institution are the 
objects of Christ’s love. But the greater 
includes the less. 

This corporate conception of Christianity 
is all the more remarkable in St. Paul 
when we bear in mind his conspicuously 
independent character. It is not dis- 
respectful to this marvellous man to sug- 
gest that he would have been a difficult 
person to manage. His dominating per- 
sonality, his powerful will, and his unique 
religious experience display all the 
elements which make the born individ- 
ualist. Allthese characteristics make his 
insistence upon the subordination of self 
to the corporate interests of the institu- 
tion immensely impressive, and this con- 
tinual emphasis shows how essential 
institutionalism appeared to the greatest 
teacher of the Christian faith. 

It is being increasingly recognized by 
modern critics that the Catholic concep- 
tion of the Church already exists in the 
teaching of St. Paul. Materials. which 
justify the doctrine expressed in the later 
Pastoral Epistles lie already to hand in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. Paul is 
‘the pioneer of Catholicism’ (Heiler, op. 
cit., 49). Paulinism is a Catholicizing 


religion (cf. Wernle, Einfihrung, 178). 
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SACRAMENTS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By F. Gavin 


THE word ‘sacrament’ does not appear in 
the pages of the NT. But the Greek term 
mystevion, subsequently attached by the 
Eastern Church to those rites called in 
the West sacraments, is used once in the 
Synoptics (Mt 13 ™ and parallels), with 
growing frequency in the epistles of St. 
Paul, and four times in Revelation (1 ”°, 
107, 1757). In most instances it means 
a secret which has been revealed; not, as 
in the later heretical use, one which has 
been kept hidden save for the few 
initiated. In no case is the term used 
for a sacrament in the sense of the later 
Church, the closest approximation to this 
sense being found in Eph 5 °?. 

By sacrament we have come to under- 
stand a rite comprising ‘ outward and 
visible signs,’ by which is mediatec ‘ in- 
ward and spiritual grace,’ and which 
claims Dominicalauthorization. Allthree 


- elements are essential: the outward act 


and ‘ matter’; the inward grace thereby 
mediated; the sanction explicitly or im- 
plicitly given by Christ Himself. The 
direct bestowal of grace apart from 


- material means is not properly to be 


described as ‘sacramental,’ nor is the 
observance of religious usages lacking 
the promise of any special grace, and 
claiming no divine authorization. The 
salient factor-is the conviction that the 
transaction described as sacramental 
claims the sanction of Christ our Lord. 
It is here that the superficial resemblance 
of advanced sacramental theology, with 
its ex opere operato doctrine, to magic 
and superstition demands refutation. 
The essence of a ‘ magical’ transaction 
is the imposition, by means of an effective 
formula or rite, of the will of the user upon 
another, whether deity, or man, or matter. 
This type of action fundamentally violates 
the will of the person—whether human 
or divine—upon whom the ‘ magic’ is 
wrought. Completely opposed to this is 
Catholic sacramental theology, whether 
as formulated by the later Church or as 
latent in the pages of the NT. Sacraments 
do not violate but carry out the divine 
will: nor do they violate human freedom, 


since the obstructive will of man may 


preclude the operation of their grace. 
‘Magic’ and Catholic sacramentalism are 


_ thus poles apart. 


j y 
- We must not look for any formulation 


‘of sacramental belief and practice in the 
iA pages of the NT, or in the earlier perio 


‘principles of 


eS 


of the Church’s life. Such formulations 
take time to develop, and have been 
usually elicited by contradictions, diverse 
usages, or significant departures from the 
tradition of the Church. There is, more- 
over, a special reason why a definite 
sacramental doctrine did not earlier make 
its appearance in Christian Tradition: the 
very point of view represented in any 
definition of sacraments acceptable to the 
thought of matured Eastern or Western 
Christendom is characterized by a recogni- 
tion of the contrast between the ‘ outward 
and visible ’and the‘ inward and spiritual.’ 
Such a recognition was as foreign to early 
Christianity as to the Judaism from which 
it sprang. While the conception of grace 
developed by Jeremiah and Ezekiel (cf. 
Jer 31 * ff.; Ezek 36 % ff.) came strongly 
to the fore in primitive Rabbinic theology, 
and usages of a purifying and atoning 
character ‘played an important part in 
Jewish religion (cf. Ex 29 4 ff.; Lev 14-19; 
Nu 8 'ff., etc.), the sundering of ‘ out. 
ward ’ from ‘ inward,’ of ‘ ceremonial’ or 
‘ ritual ’ from ‘ ethical’ or ‘ spiritual,’ was 
completely alien to the Jewish outlook 
on God, Israel, and the world. The rites 
and ceremonies, which are peculiarly 
the preoccupation of the redactor of the 
P code, and which are so frequently 
left out as irrelevant in the critical 
study of the OT, constituted a salient 
element in Pharisaic and Rabbinic piety. 
It must not be thought, however, that 
Rabbinism imagined that the efficacy 
of the sacrifices could be thought of 
apart either from their divine sanction, 
explicit or implicit, in God’s Will ex- 


_pressed in Revelation, or from the netes- 


sity of the proper subjective attitude. As 
Dr. Moore writes: ‘ While the Temple was 
still standing the principle had been estab- 
lished that theefficacy of every species of ex- 
piation was morally conditioned—without 
repentance norites availed’ (Judaism in the 
First Centuries of the Christian Eva, i, 505). 
.It is in these customs, rites, and in- 
junctions of the Law—written and oral— — 
that we are to look for the types and ~ 
primitive Christian sacra-_ 
mentalism. In the light of the Catholic 
Tradition, the evidence of the NT will — 
be considered with regard to, first, the 
two great sacraments; and secondly, the 


five lesser sacraments. 


_ (1) Baptism.—Proselytes to theJudaism 
‘of the first Christian centuries were only — 
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admitted after careful examination, 
scrutiny of motives, and instruction, fol- 

lowed (after the circumcision of a male 
convert) by baptism. The tebilah or im- 
mersion-bath .(=baptism) of the prose- 

lyte belonged to a group of rites similar 

to those prescribed in Leviticus (cf. 

Ex 29 4;° Lev 12 1-16 94; Nu 19 78, 845, 

etc.). The underlying conceptions of 

these rites go back to a very primitive 

level of Jewish religion, when ‘ sin’ was 
conceived of as comprising inadvertent, as 

well as conscious, transgressions of the 

Lord’s will, as so infective as to be at- 

tached to things as well as to people, and 

- as removable by material means. The 
extension to the Gentiles of the laws as to 
unclean and clean seems first to have been 
made in the 2nd century B.c. (cf. Biichler, 
J.Q.R., xvii, July, 1926, 1-15). Techni- 

_ cally thereafter Gentiles were regarded 
as_‘unclean’; and upon entrance into 
Judaism would need to ‘ wash off the 
stains of idolatry,’ as Pharaoh’s daughter 
had done (Sotah, 12b). The rite* of 
baptism is as follows: ‘When in these 
days one comes seeking to become a 
proselyte, he is asked: “ Why do you de- 
sire to become a proselyte ? Do you not 
know how that in these times the Israelites 
are afflicted, harried, downtrodden, torn 
to pieces, and that sufferings come upon 
aaah them ?’’ If he answer, ““I do know, and 
am not worthy,” they accept him at 

ae once and acquaint him with some of the 
Noa lighter and weightier commandments... .” 
(They then tell him of punishments, duties, 
and awards) ‘Know that the world to 
come is made only for the righteous. .. .’ 
(If he accepts, they circumcise him, and) 
‘When he is healed they baptize him im- 
mediately, two scholars standing by him 
and rehearsing to him some of the lighter 
and some of the weightier commandments. 


i from the water, he is in all respects like 
Da isd at, Israelite’ (Yeb., 47). Baptism is by 
_, . self-immersion; it requires the presence of 
is. at witnesses ; it may not be done clandestinely 
ee A if it is to be reckoned valid, and is so im- 
portant ‘that two distinguished Rabbis 
could debate whether baptism or circum- 
cision constituted the convert a Jew (Yeb., 
_» 46a). The significance of the proselyte’s 
nt new status is expressed in the words: ‘ A 
a proselyte is like a child newly born’ (Yeb., 
oh iy | 22a). ‘He is free from the guilt of previous 
sins, has begun life afresh, Seeteicr cut off 
, 4 eas a past. 


ind what exactly Rey in use in the 1st centur 
. ea not ner —Ep. ts 


. When he has immersed himself and rises . 


baptism a formal instruction was 5 Biren 


e rilge’ however, given in Tractates, Yeb. i 
and Gerim dates from the znd century 4.D.,_ 


The beginnings of Christianity, accord- 
ing to many passages in the NT, date from 
the work and acts of John the Baptist. 
His importance as the Forerunner is the 
more significant since his chief message 
was a Call to repentance, and his dis- 
tinctive function that of administering 
a baptism. The meaning of Johannine 
baptism may be thus paraphrased: ‘ Since 
you, Jews born, have so far fallen away 
as to put yourselves, like the Gentiles, 
outside the Covenant, it is incumbent 
upon you to undergo baptism as a fresh 
readmission to the fellowship of God’s 
people.¥ The outstanding NT. texts re- 
lating to Christian baptism, if adequately 
considered, would carry us too far afield 
(e.g):Mk 16.26; Jn 9/98; -Acig 3830, j2R 78: 
etc.; Rom 614: 1 Cor 12 12°27. Galig #524. 
Eph 5 75-26: Col 2 1213; Tit 3 56; 1 P 3 22). 
For example, St. Paul’s sacramentalism 
is intimately. bound up with his whole 
Christological belief, his doctrine of the 
Law and the Gospel, of grace, the Body 
of Christ, etc. What is here suggested 
should be compared with the discussion 
in The Theology of St. Paul, 421. 

The logion given in Mt 2818 seems 
originally to have been regarded as a 
summary of the faith professed by the — 
baptized, rather than as a _ baptismal 
‘formula.’ In that interesting but puzz- 
ling document the Didache it is not 
certain that this text is used as the 
‘formula’ of baptism (cf. 71:3 and 9 5), 
and Acts seems to show evidence of a 
baptism without an explicitly Trinitarian 
formula or statement of belief (cf. 2 58, 

8 12 16 19 5, etet)it 3 

Closely allied with this problem is that — 
regarding the growth of the Creed. Such 
passages as Rom 10°; 1 Cor 12% (cf.2Cor — 
348 a Siete.) 7 Phike uu point to a concise — 
summary of belief in the words ‘ Jesus © 
is Lord.’ Yet the history of the Creed ; 

“commonly called the Apostles’ ’ shows — 
that. a threefold expansion of Mt 28?” ‘ 
antedated the fuller form, which was | 
enlarged by the addition of the historical | 
summary which belonged to ‘ the tradi- 3 
tion.’ Ina 2nd-century rite of the West, — 
redacted by St. Hippolytus in his Apostolic — 
Tradition, we have the triple expansion of | 
the Matthean text (cf. Connolly, ‘The So- _ 
called Egyptian Church Order,’ in Cam-— 
PRO Texts and aay Vill, ivi 184- # 
165, 

In connexion with: Jewish proselyte 


yt But see on. Mt.3:4.5 on 

+ This was recognized as a f 
as late as St. shee Aavhias 
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early traditions tenaciously. . . . 
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the candidate; and in the form of the rite 
given in the Tractate On Proselytes the 
final address succinctly states some im- 
portant implications of belief: ‘ Happy 
art thou in Him to whom thou hast joined 


thyself, who spake the word and the 


world was; for the world was created only 
for Israel’s sake, nor are there any called 
““ sons ”’ (of God) save Israel only ’ (Gerim, 
i, 5: cf. Hermas, V1s., ii, 4). Whether 


the Jewish rite involved the explicit 


utterance by the baptizand of the words 
“In the name of God’ is not certain (cf. 
Gevim, i, 7, end; Abrahams, Studies in 
Pharisaism and the Gospels, i, 45-46). The 
rite of St. Hippolytus has no proper bap- 
tismal formula in the later sense of the 
words, for the Creed is simply a declara- 
tion of the faith of the candidate. Fur- 
thermore the act of baptism, save for the 
fact that the officiant’s part is confined to 
‘laying his hand on the head’ of the 
baptizand (cf. Hauler, Didascalia aposto- 
lorum fragmenta veronensia latina, 110), 
was practically self-administered, as in the 
Jewish usage. Though both the Hebrew 


-and Syriac terms for ‘ baptize’ are re- 


flexive rather than transitive verbs, the 
Greek word baptizein is generally transi- 
tive in the received text of the NT. In 
Ac 2216 and 1 Cori1o?, however, the 
middle is used, as it is also in the Western 
variants in Lk31%;11%8, and = 12 °°. 
Easton concludes that such readings 
‘ testify to the passage of the 3rd Gospel 
through a circle which preserved certain 
Tt is 
clear that the NT preserves traces of a 
baptismal practice which differs litur- 
gically from that found later’ (4./.T., 
xxiv, October, 1920, 515, 516). The 
Western readings would seem conclusively 
to point to a still greater assimilation of 
earlier baptismal phraseology and usage 


- to that current in Judaism. 


(2) The Eucharist.— Though the word 
Sacrament be nowhere used in Scripture 


to signify the Blessed Eucharist, yet the 
Christian Church .. . has given it that 
- name and always called the presence of 


Christ’s Body and Bloud therein mystick 
and sacramental’ (J. Cosin, The History 
of Popish Transubstantiation, 1676 edit., 


3). In these words Bishop Cosin ex- 
. presses that sense of the uniqueness of the 


= Lord’ 


s Supper which has from the earliest 
characterized. the Catholic Tradi- 


. The earliest account of it (x Cor 


is dealt with in The Theology of 
| (pp. 421, 422), and the; question 
al origin in The Life and Teach- 


_ The Institu- — 
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(Mk 14 24% and. parallels). The early 
application of the word ‘ sacrifice ’ to the 
Eucharistic Rite as the great act of 
Christian worship (cf. Didache, xiv, 1),* 
the sacrificial language applied to it (Ign., 
Phil., iv), and the enhanced significance, 
implicitly and explicitly recognized, of the 
Eucharist itself (Didache, ix, 2-4, x, 1-6, 
xiv, 1-3; Ign., Eph., xx, 2; Smyrn., vii, 1), 
throw much light on the interpretation 
of such eucharistic implications as are 
yielded by Jn6; Ac 24; Heb6*5, 13 1°, 
and the like. (The accounts of the Feed- 
ing of the Five Thousand employ ‘ euchar- 
istic’ language, which has obviously been 
controlled by the Rabbinic terminology 
used in connexion with the Kiddush and 
the ‘Fellowships’: cf. Mk 6 4% 4 with 
Pes., vii, 13, ix, 10; Men., 29b.) Very 
early in the stream do the two traditional 
emphases emerge, later defined in the 
statement that the Eucharist is both a 
sacrament and a sacrifice. ATE 
But why the name ‘Eucharist’? 


‘Beside its general meaning of ‘ thanks- 


giving ’ it would seem to have had, even 
in the NT literature, a special meaning, 
to which a great number of the texts bear 
witness. Difficult as is the task of re- 
covering this special sense, it must be 
attempted. The account of the Institu- 
tion says that our Lord ‘ having given 
thanks’ (Mt 26 27; Mk14%, of the Cup; 
Lk 221719 of Cup and Bread), or ‘ having 
blessed ’ (Mt 26 2*; Mk 14 2), pronounced 
the words ‘This is my Body... my 
Blood.’ Quite naturally and properly 


do we look to Judaism for both the words - 


and the meaning of these ‘ blessings.’ 
They were: ‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
God of the universe, who (a) dost bring - 
forth bread from the earth . . .; (b) dost 
create the fruit of the vine.’ Their recital — 
preceded the sacred words which possess 


such sublime import. The meaning is of _ 
great interest: it is God who is blessed — 


or thanked for the material things over 
which the blessing is recited. Eek 
~~ The occasion of the Last 


Supper was ¢ 
Our Lord, like any other Jewish 


aur 


1, 
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sedey* that furnishes the occasion of the 
Institution: and this meal is unique 
as the last of a series, and infinitely 
significant for all time to come for 
the words spoken by Him who was the 
Word, As the central feature of the 
Kiddush was the recital of the blessings 
(b’vakhoth), so the ‘Lord’s distinctive 
‘ Blessing ’—invested in retrospect with 
all the significance derived from the 
deepened consciousness of His Person, 
Office, Life, Death, and Resurrection— 
coupled with His mysterious words ‘ This 
is my Body . .. my Blood’ (a berakha 
in a specific and new sense), made ‘ Bless- 
ing ’ the obvious term to use of the signal 
event it constituted. Since the Jewish 
berakha or ‘blessing’ by invocation of 
the Name (Bey., 12a, 40b) was thought to 
release, aS it were, the ‘ creatures’ pro- 
vided by God’s bounty for man’s use 


(cf. Los. Ber., iv, 1), the act of blessing 


assumed very great significance. If we 
remember that such blessings blessed God 
for the ‘ creatures ’ thus enjoyed by man, 
we Shall see that the Greek word Eucharist 


_ best corresponded to the earlier bevakha. 


The sense of the significance of the blessing 
pronounced by Jesus, heightened by re- 
flection upon the greatness of both His 
Person and His words (‘ This is my Body 
... my Blood ’), lifted the word Eucharist, 
the blessing par excellence, into a unique 
and unparalleled position (cf. Justin Martyr, 
I. Apol., 65, 66; Tryph., 40, 41, etc.). 

The development of early Christian 
liturgical practice clearly demonstrates 
the derivation of the maturing rite from 
Jewish practice, as the scientific in- 
vestigations in this field show (cf. Lietz- 
mann, Messe und Herrenmahl; V6lker, 
Mysterium und Agape). Asa living com- 
mentary on the NT tradition, early 
Christian writings point indubitably to 
this fact as well as to another of great 


‘importance: it is not only as a sacrament 


of communion, but also as a sacrifice that 
the Eucharist held its unique position in 
the early Church. Beginning from St. 
Paul (cf. 1 Cor 10 #1, where ‘Cup of 
blessing ’ is the Hebrew Kus she. berakha, 
rz 17-30; Rom 15 1*) the stream of con- 
viction gradually clarifies itself into this 
twofold statement. Of the course of this 
development it may be said briefly that 
eucharistic teaching developed parallel 
with the nascent Christology of the 


Church: as in its origin so in its further 


explication, the evaluation of the Eucharist 


_ was based on the estimate of the Person 


_ of the Lord who instituted it. 


(3) The ‘ Lesser Sacraments.'—For the 


* See, however, on Mt 2617 ff. \ 


“S 


| 316, 358 ff.). 
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modern world ‘ what we understand by 
‘“symbol”’ is a thing which is not what 
it represents; at that time ‘‘ symbol ”’ de- 
noted a thing which in some kind of way 
really is what it signifies’ (Harnack, 
Dogmengeschichte, Ill, i, 435-436; Eng. 
trans., il, 144; iv, 289: cf. Loots, R.E., 4, 
Leipzig, 1896, 58; Weinel, Die Wirkungen 
des Geistes und der Geistey, 212; Heitmiiller, 
Taufe und Abendmahl im Urchristentum, 
15-16, etc.). This fact must always be 
kept in mind when we are dealing with 
records as far removed from us in time as 
in general outlook. Not more relevant to 
the consideration of Baptism and the 
Eucharist is this important fact than to 
our investigation of those rites, usages, Or 
practices that by the Middle Ages came 
to be called sacraments by Eastern and 
Western Christendom alike: Confirma- 
tion, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and 
Unction. To understand their century- 
long development we must revert again 
to the fact that, though environed and 
controlled by Judaism, the primitive 
Christian tradition operated in a fashion 
only to be explained by the overshadowing 
importance of its Founder’s authority. 
The more clearly we recognize the in- 
debtedness of Christianity to Judaism, the 
more we are forced to wonder at the in- 
dependence and dominance of its Christo- 
centric convictions as well in practice as 
in belief. ‘ 
Confirmation.—The outstanding note of 
early Christianity was its control by the 
Spirit. Unlike many later Christians, 
the individual believer as a member of the 
Church felt himself to be possessed by the 
Spirit rather than to possess Him. The 
Church as our Lord’s Body was indwelt 
by His Spirit. Hence great importance 
was attached to that act of initiation by 


which the individual became a member ~ 


of the Body, and was granted the gift of 
the Spirit (cf. Williams in Essays Catholic 
and Critical, ‘The Origins of the Sacra- 
ments,’ 376-423). What came later to be 


distinguished as Confirmation (called by — 


the Eastern Church ‘ Chrismation’) was 


regarded as the fulfilment and complement — 
of one single initiatory rite constituted — 
by (a) some act of disavowal and repudia- _ 


tion of sin; (b) Baptism; and (c) the im- 
parting of the Holy Spirit (cf. Gavin, Some 


Aspects of Contemporary Orthodox Thought, — 
The words attributed in 

Ac 2°8 to St. Peter sufficiently describe — 
this initiatory procedure: ‘ Repent, and 
be baptized each of you in the name of 
(the Lord) Jesus Christ unto forgiveness. _ 
of (your) sins, and ye shall receive the © 


gift (Lat. Beze gratiam) of the Ho: 
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Spirit ’ (cf. Ropes, The Texts of Acts, 22-23; 
Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of 
Christianity, I, iii). What came later 
to be regarded as the ‘ normal’ method 
of imparting the Spirit is best illustrated 
by Ac8&?4#17_ The story of Cornelius’s 
reception of the Spirit (ibid., 1o44 ff.: 
“Can any forbid water, that these should 
not be baptized, who have received the 
Spirit as well as we 2’) together with the 
linking together by St. Peter of John’s 
baptism with the promised ‘ baptism with 
the Holy Spirit’ (11 1°), and ‘ the gift of 
repentance to life unto the Gentiles’ (zb7d., 
1148) is very significant as to the knowledge 
of the writer of the series mentioned above. 
_ Whether the phrase used of Priscilla and 
- Aquila in regard to Apollos, that they 
- ‘instructed him in the way of God more 
> thoroughly’ -(Ac.18**), means that the 
‘baptism of John’ (5) was supplemented 
by further Christian rites, is not certain; 

- but in the case of the twelve men at 
Ephesus St. Paul is recorded to have 
supplemented the Johannine by baptism 
‘in the name of the Lord Jesus,’ while, 
_. when he had Iaid his hands upon them, 
the Holy Spirit came on them and they 
spake with tongues and prophesied (19 *). 
For such ‘ prophecy’ through possession 
by the Spirit we have abundant Rabbinic 
parallels: the ‘ Spirit of God ’ was regularly 
translated in the Targums ‘the spirit of 
prophecy,’ and the usual meaning of 

_ ‘ Spirit ’ was inspiration for the knowledge 
of God’s will. Jl3}1 is applied by the 
_ Midrash on Nu 15, 1804 to the ‘ world to 
come, when all Israelites will be prophets.’ 
Orders.—With this signal phenomenon 
of early Christianity, the Spirit-guided- 
and Spirit-inhabited Fellowship, may be 
’ considered the evidence in regard to the 
peculiar indwelling of the Spirit in the 
officials of the Church, particularly in 
those who are said toimpartit. Wecome 
here to what was later called the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Order. Nu 27 **5 and Dt 
. 34° are the scriptural basis for the 
practice of ordination by laying on of 
hands in Judaism. ‘Moses and _ the 
Seventy Elders were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and they were filled with the Holy 
. Spirit from the spirit of: Moses (yet his 
"spirit suffered no loss thereby)’—(Midrash 
Sifre on Numbers, 76)—represents typical 
Rabbinic exegesis. In early Christian 
times the elder (zaken) was ordained by 
laying on of hands (semikhah), and candi- 
dates were chosen from among the sages’ 
disciples (talmidé hakhamim) (Sanh., 1, 3, 
iv, 4; Tos. Sanh.,i, 1). Apparently in the 


ime preceding the destruction of the 


a 


. 
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ond Temple (A.D. 70) each Rabbi or- | 
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dained his own pupils (Yer. Sanh., i, 19a). 
The ‘ Elders’ (zekenim) formed a college, 
and the local as well as the central board 
at Jerusalem bore the name of Sanhedrin. 
Three men laid hands upon the ordinand 
(Sanh., 1, 3, iv, 4; Tos. Sanh., i, 1), and the 
official function thus given was twofold: 
the authentic exposition of the Law, and 
the judicial function of pronouncing 
judgement. Sanh., 5a asks about the 
veshutha (=Greek exousia) of the newly 
ordained, and discusses it. What was 
reflected in ordination was the trans- 
mission of the spirit by the ordainer to 
the ordained, in strict succession from 
Moses and mediated by the intervening 
generations. Had not Rabbi Judah ben 
Baba been willing to forgo his life rather 
than break the succession, the official 
discipline of Israel—i.e. the authoritative 
administration of the Law—would have 
been forfeited (Sanh., 13b; A.Z., 8b). 

In Acir® the presbyteroi of—early 
Christianity (cf. Easton, ‘ Jewish and 
Early Christian Ordination’ in 4.7.R., 
Vv, 308-319; vi, 285-295), who make their 
unheralded appearance, seem definitely 
parallel to the contemporary Jewish in- 
stitution of zekenim. Indeed, it is not 
only in the case of the e/der—his functions, 
his manner of ordination, and the ‘ char- 
acter ’ conveyed—that we look to Judaism 
for light. Both the ‘apostle’ and the 
‘deacon’ find their explanation in 
Judaism, as do, of course, the ‘ disciples ’ 
(understood as the semi-formal group 
attached to a Rabbi). A few words on 
the two former must suffice for our pur- 
poses. The Hebrew verb shalaf is used 
in pre-Christian times in the sense of 
despatching an emissary or official agent. 
The passive participle used as a sub- 
stantive (shaliah, shaluah\ is very common 


It may mean ‘ agent,’ ‘ mes- 
senger,’ ‘ commissioner,’ ‘ delegate,’ on 
‘plenipotentiary’ (cf. A.T.R., IX, iil, 
250-259), and it is very commonly applied 
to the officiant at synagogal worship 
(shaliah ha-sibuy: ‘ representative of the 
congregation’). The word shalah is dis- 
tinguished from the alternative form 
shaluah in a very early description of the 
instruction of the High Priest on the Day 


- of Atonement (Yoma, i, 5), and the Talmud 
-in its commentary raises the question: _ 


Is the High Priest a ‘ delegate ’ or ‘ pleni- 


-potentiary ’ of man (i.e. of the Sanhedrin 


through its official ‘ delegates ’), or are 
the priests ‘emissaries not of the people 
but of God’? (Yoma, 19a Aramaic: cf. 
Ned., 350; Kidd., 23b). Asthe priesthood 


in “the earliest strata of the Rabbinic - 
literature. 


was deemed to possess the Spirit, though 


_ presbyterot. 
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the individual might forfeit its possession 
(Yoma, 736), the position of the priest 
was doubly enhanced. For the technical 
sense of official delegate or representative 
we have ample precedent in Judaism. 
As the Messianic conceptions of primitive 
Christianity were related to contemporary 
Jewish thought, so were the two concep- 
tions of the apostolate. In the light of 
Jewish parallels, Mk 34; Acg*??; the 
“congregational apostles’ of Ac 13? ff., 
144; 2 Cor 8 *5, etc.; the phrase in Jn 13,16 
(practically a restatement of: a common 
Rabbinic dictum), and the like, receive 
new meaning and interpretation (Mekhilta 
Bo, 3). 

In a 6 ® ff. we are told of the laying on 
of the Apostles’ hands in the case of the 
Seven. The ‘ministry of tables’ has its 
analogy in the personal apprenticeship 
which the Rabbi’s disciple was bound to 
exercise to his master. Possibly from 


the words in Ac 6% the word ‘ deacon’ 


came to be applied to a man ordained to 


a function and ministry in the Church, 


not limited to the particular work of the 
distribution of alms. Cf. the ministry of 
St. Stephen, the references to ‘ deacons’ 
in the Pastorals (1 Tim 3 ® 1%, 4°), and 
the doubtful passages: Rom ch 1 (of 
Pheebe)s' :Eph,6.7);.) Phila +; sCol'r3;:4°% 
It was, however, a subsidiary ministry, 


as contrasted with the roving commission 


of the Apostles—both in and outside the 
NT—and with the comparatively fixed 
and independent authority of resident 
The root term shamash 
(which survives in Syriac as the root of 


_ the word for deacon) was applied in a 


: “hood i in Judaism. 
not given by ordination; 
A while never involved in the depreciatory 
verdict. passed. on priests as a class by 


_. technical sense to apprenticeship to a 
Rabbi. 


According to Pivke Aboth, vi, 5, 
knowledge of the Law is gained in many 


i ways—of which one is ‘ ministry to the 
Pioagesy 
_ of the use of the term shamash to designate 

a grade of the Jewish ministry, the earlier 
_ Christian records are not clear as to the 
Rs deacon’ s function and status. 


While there is no direct evidence 


_ We must leave on one side the priest- 
It was hereditary and 
its functions, 


Pharisaic opinion, seem to play but a 

inor réle in the religious life outside 
usalem; and we cannot trace any claim 
Christians to its office as transmitted 


ought back to the Central Figure 
Faith. 
things point back-to Him; all 
and balete, a felt 6) ssbb A 


Judaism to Christianity. Again we 


i ancient form of sentence: ‘ 
From Him begins a new | 


Christianity was a Jew, and His Apostles — 


and disciples were Jews. 
was the True Israel, ‘ the Israel of God’ 
(Gal 6 2°;'1 P25 ®: cf. Hermas, Visi ER 
iv, 1, and Gerim, i, 5). 

Penance.—Before the Lord’s Passion 
and Resurrection He ‘ who taught them 
as one having authority and not as the 
scribes’ (Mk 1 #8 and parallels), and en- 
joined upon His disciples to ‘ call none 
their father on earth’ (Mt 23%) lest 
the dead hand of Jewish patristic tradition 
paralyze them and prevent the acceptance 
of the new revelation, had said to them: 
‘ Verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye 
shall bind upon earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose 
upon earth shall be loosed in heaven ’ 
(ibid., 18 78: cf. 161%). With this should 
be compared Jn 20 71%%: ‘As my Father 
hath sent (apestalken) me, even so send 
I (pempo) you. ... Receive (the) Holy 
Spirit: whose soever sins-ye remit, are 
remitted unto them; whose soever sins 
ye retain, are retained.’ 

_ As we have seen above, the two func- 
tions of the zaken in Israel were those of 
authoritative teaching and authoritative 
discipline... In Josephus (B./J., I, v, 2) 
there is an account of the exercise by 
Pharisees of powers ‘to persecute and 
recall those whom they would; to loose 
and bind.’ The power to excommunicate 
was only one of such powers: the Hebrew 
and Aramaic terms employed prove that 
the declaration of matters as ‘ permitted ’” 
or ‘ allowed,’ and the right of decision in 


His Fellowship — 


questions of casuistry, were also included — 


within their scope (the terms are used 


absolutely, or with the accusative of the 


person, or thing: e.g. Tos. Yeb., i 

POS: LIV I5s:V1, 2  Let.aews on Neb ienes 
Ned., iii, 2, 6, vii, ~ Eduy., iv, 8; Yer., 
i, 61b; ibid., Ber., iv, 7d). In fact, the 
ons (the Sage) ae and no one closes, 


he closes and no one opens ’ appear in the 


early Midrash to Deuteronomy (Séfre, 
Dt 32). For the heavenly confirmation 
of sentences (cf. Mt 18 18 


innumerable Rabbinic parallels (cf. notes 
on Matthew). The very ‘phrases Sig 
heaven’ and “upon earth’ have their 
Rabbinic parallels in the same context — 
(cf. Mak., 230). 
thought thatthe decisions of Jewi 
discipline were not necessarily ratified 
God, it is only necessary to qu 


be under the curse of the 
Bs ye jai peeieee 132b), 


and 1619) 
properly passed upon earth there are | 


To prevent it from being ie 
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and a publican.’ The exercise of ex- 
communication by St. Paul in 1 Cor 5 5 
illustrates the apostolic power. 

It may be objected, however, that there 
is a wide gulf between the Matthean and 
Johannine texts. In the one, authority 
is given to bind and to loose; in the other, 
to forgive sins. Moreover, since the 
Johannine Gospel is suspect, its teaching 
is to be discounted as that of a writer far 
removed in time and thought from the 
Lord and His teaching. To this it may be 
replied that our immediate concern is the 
interpretation of the text of the NT, on 
which the Catholic Church has set her 
seal of approval as inspired; and that, 
- even apart from this consideration, the 
difference between the two passages is 
greatly reduced when seen in the light of 
Rabbinic procedure. Finally, we must 
_ Temember that the whole basis of religious 

authority has been changed by our Lord, 

as the 4th Gospel consistently teaches. It 
_ is the Spirit of Christ who now exercises 
_ through the ministry of men the authority 
_ shown by the Incarnate God to forgive 
- sins (cf. Mtg?® and parallels). The 
_ greatness of this change may possibly be 
_ illustrated by the change of the term 
_ baptize from a reflexive to a transitive 
_ verb: the agent in the initiatory rite of 
_ Christianity ‘administered ’ the threefold 
act, and retroactively, as the medium of 
the imparting of the Spirit, would natur- 
‘ ally become ‘agent’ in an active sense. 


a> 4 


In the light of the organic connexion be- 
tween all the sacred ordinances which 
later were defined as sacraments, peculiar 
importance attaches to ‘ Orders,’ ‘ Pen- 
ance,’ and ‘ Confirmation’; and all seven 

- are closely bound up with the new con- 
ception of the Spirit-guided Body, the 
Church. 


‘lary ceremonies of the rite of Baptism 
and Confirmation, as we find it outside the 
NT, there is undoubtedly a reminiscence 
of the various uses to which Unction was 


-was used for kings and for priests, its use 


and priests’ (Rev 1°: cf. 5 19, 20%) is in 

keeping with the character of their Head, 
the Great High Priest (cf. Rom 11 passim; 

‘Heb 7 passim; 1 P2*%), who was also 
the Messiah. The Christ was the 
Anointed One (cf. Ac 4 27, 10 *8; Heb 1 °), 
and His followers have been ‘anointed and 
sealed, and have received the earnest of the 
(2 Cor1) by the ‘chrism from 

One’ (1 Jn 2% 27), The ‘ seal,’ 
guratively understood (cf. Rom 
15, 490; Rev 5-8 passim, 104, 


Unction.—In the use of oil in the ancil- - 


put in the ancient world. Since anointing | 


- by Christians who are ‘ made a kingdom 


20%, etc.), possessed for the Jew a special 
quasi-sacramental meaning, since it was 
used of the covenant rite by which the 
male was made a member of Israel (e.g. 
fos. Ber., vii, 13} ete.) 

Anointing was also used for comfort 
and pleasure, as e.g. after the bath (Tos. 
Sabb., ili, 17). It was also commonly 
used as a means of healing from disease, 
as is shown in Mk6® and Jas 51*ff. 
There are many Rabbinic illustrations of 
this second use, e.g. Sabb., xiv, 4; Tos. 
Demai, I, xxiv, 40. One curious tale 
describes the healing, by Rabbi Joshua, 
of Hananyah his nephew (c. A.D. 110), 
who had abandoned Judaism for Christi- 
anity Rabbi Simon (a.p. 150),  dis- 
cussing the quality -of the oil to be used, 
allows: ‘ rose-oil’ (otherwise the peculiar 
prerogative of princes), as ‘all Israelites 
are sons of kings’ (Sabb., xiv, 4). From 
the practice of the Church, as described 
by St. James, the sacrament known as 
Holy Unction is derived.. The presence 
of the official hierarchy, the ‘ elders,’ as 
officiants, the conjunction of unction with 
repentance and forgiveness, and the 
“prayer of faith,’ all constitute essential 
elements in the later sacramental rite. 

Marriage —Nowhere more strikingly 
than in teaching about marriage does our 


‘Lord set aside current Rabbinic tradition. 


He seems to have abrogated the Mosaic 
permission of divorce, and to -have re- 
established marriage as it was ‘ from the 
beginning ’ (cf. Mt 5 3132, 19 3-9; Mk 10 #72; 
Lk 1638). ‘ Moses allowed you to divorce 
your wives by reason of the hardness of 
your hearts’ (Mt 19 8); and the original 
ordinance of God must be proclaimed anew 
by Him whom Moses foresaw (Dt 18 1°). 
The principle of marriage enunciated in the 
Gospels is monogamy for life. The same 
conviction of the uniqueness and abiding- 


ness of the marriage relationship is re- 
flected in Eph 5*! (quoting Gen 2 ?% 24; 
cf. Mt 195), where it is called a ‘ great ~ 


mystery’ and applied ‘to Christ and 


“the Church’ (Eph 5 *?). 


-Both the non-Jewish and the Jewish 
character of the Matthean. texts ap- 
pear in the light of what has been re- 
garded as the exception (‘save for 
porneia ’) peculiar to St. Matthew. There 


are good grounds for believing that the 
word is here used in the technical Rabbinic — 
sense of ‘incestuous relationship’ (cf. 


1 Cor 51 ff., where porneia is used of a 
case of incest): 5%? expresses in Greek 


the characteristically rigorous Shammaite | 


contention. Of the other instances of 
the use of the word in the NT some 


are general and inclusive; but the prefer- 
ee) eae ae ; 
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able reading of the ‘ four-clause’ text 
of Ac 15% 28 (for recent discussion cf. 
Ropes, Acts, op. cit., 265-269) would seem 
to necessitate the meaning ‘ incestuous 
relationship forbidden by Biblical law 
(=Lev 16%}8).’ Cf. Gavin, “ Further Note 
on porneia’ in Theology, Feb., 1928, and 
previous discussions by Drs, Selwyn and 
Lowther Clarke, 1927. Pauline, practice 
—e.g, in the ‘ privilege ’ of 1 Cor 7 § ff.— 
bears out the argument for the influence 
of Jewish practice upon the marriage rules 
of early Christianity: it was not that 
Christian Tradition followed Judaism, but 
that it developed in direct reaction to it. 
However striking may be the Jewish 
parallels and antecedents of those rites 
and usages later developed into the 
Sacraments of the Catholic Church, it is 
never possible to obscure the stupendous 
uniqueness and centrality of the Figure 
of the Founder of the New Covenant. 
Distinctive practices, like the OT and its 
theology, were taken over from Judaism, 
but in the act sustained a radical trans- 
formation. Internal evolution, under the 
guidance of the Spirit, gradually moulded 
belief and practice into a new form. 
Above all, it must be kept in mind that 
to early Christianity the conception of the 
Church was of vast import. In answer to 
the question, Did Christ found a Church ? 
we are told that He did; we are as vehe- 
mently assured that He did not. Both 
statements are in part true. Truer still 
it would be to say that He vefounded the 
Church, 
Gnosticism are the theological concep- 
tions of the Church being formulated; 
nor should we look to the conviction that 
Christianity is the true philosophy for the 
beginnings of Christian theology. From 
the very beginning a theology of the 
Church was growing up, under the neces- 
sity of making good her claim by the 
OT as the Holy Scripture shared by. 
Synagogue and Church alike. Central in 
this scriptural evidence lay the fulfilment 
_ of prophecy in Jesus (Ac 9 2% 22), particu- 
larly in His Death and Resurrection (Lk 
24 * ff.), and intimately bound up with it 
even in the NT was the claim of the Church 
to be the one true people of God’ (N, 
Bonwetsch, ‘ Der Schriftbeweis fiir die 
Kirche aus den Heiden als das wahre Israel 


bis auf Hippolyt * in Theologische Studien 


Theodor Zahn .. . dargebracht, Leipzig: 

ef. 9Ac a4, 4%: Rom 2 28-28, 4 PO 8 hs 

) 8 Cot'14 ~ Gals 28° eR phiz 373 P 
259), Nascent sacramentalism was con- 

ditioned by Judaism, from which its 

elements were derived; it was controlled 


by the unique Figure of our Lord; and | 


“Not for the first time under 


— 


the theology both of the sacraments and of 
the Church developed out of the doctrine 
of the new ‘ Israel of God.’ 
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APPENDED NOTE ON THE 
EUCHARIST AS A SACRIFICE 


From the end of the ist century (Clem., 
ad Cor., 40-44, and Didache, xiv, 1) the 
Eucharist was regarded as a sacrifice in 
the sense that the Church’s ‘ gifts’ were 
there offered, with accompanying prayers 
and thanksgiving (eucharistia). It was 
an ‘unbloody sacrifice.’ But it so little 
resembled the animal sacrifices of the Old 
Covenant or of paganism that some of 
the apologists seem at first to deny that 


the Christian Church admits of sacrifices, — 


though then proceeding to modify their 
denial. 


From the gifts offered at the 


Eucharist by the congregation were taken © 


the bread and wine, which were to 


become by consecration the Body and 


Blood of the Lord: they were regarded 
after consecration as having been ac- 


cepted by God, and by Him filled with — 


new reality and power. 


One of the 


oldest of Latin prayers for the altar 


service runs: 


“We make, O Lord, our 


glorious exchanges: what thou hast given, — 
we offer: that we in turn may receive - 


thyself.’ This idea of the Eucharist as a 


< 


sacrifice is so universal and primitive that — 


it must run back to apostolic times. 


It. 


may underlie the phrase ‘This do (ie. 


celebrate this rite) in my memorial,’ but _ 


it cannot be said to be ‘ proved ’ from the 
NT. What it is more important to ob- 
serve is that all the language of the 


about the institution or meaning: of the 
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Eucharist presupposes its sacrificial char- 
acter in another and deeper sense. It was 
a feast upon a Sacrifice, and, therefore, 
relatively to the worshippers, the con- 
summation of the sacrifice. 


munion into antithesis to sacrifice.) 
body there given to us is the body as 
sacrificed ‘for us’: and the blood is the 
sacrificial ‘blood of the [new] covenant 
poured out for many’ (cf. Ex 24 8; Zech 
9%; Heb ro*, 13%); Thus the object 
there presented to us, the spiritual reality 
which faith ‘ discerns,’ is the divine Victim, 
the ‘Lamb as it had been slain’ who is 


1 (It is quite | 
contrary to primitive ideas to put com- | 
The | 


“Ye are “come unto’... Jesus, the 
mediator of a new covenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling.’ It is on this basis 
that the sacrificial character of the 
Eucharist securely rests. All the offer- 
ings, prayers, and praises of the Church 
are united to that one all-sufficient and 
ever-living sacrifice—there can be no 
question of any additional sacrifice; and 
we ourselves by partaking of that sacrifice 
become ourselves an acceptable offering 
in Him. ‘ Here we offer and present our- 
selves.’ Only here will St. Augustine 
suffer us to find the consummation of 
the sacrifice: cf. Heb., Introd. (7), pp. 


alive for ever in the heavenly places. | 600, 601.—C. G. 


THE THEOLOGY OF ST. PAUL 


By H. L. 


Introduction.—St. Paul was the first 
theologian of the Christian Church. To 
say this is in no way to put him in 
the Lord’s place. Christian theology 
rests upon facts of history and spiritual 
experience; above all, upon the facts 
of the Lord’s history and the spiritual 
experience of His servants; and, during 
His earthly life, the revealing facts lay 
for the most part in the future, and the 
experience peculiar to Christians had not 
begun. But, when the Lord had been 
glorified and. the Spirit bestowed, the 
rise of a Christian theology could not 
be long delayed; and St. Paul was the 
first and greatest labourer in its con- 
struction. Every branch of theology 
owes a debt to him, not only that doctrinal 
theology with which we shall be in this 
article concerned, but moral, pastoral, 
and ascetic also. Nor was the Church 
slow to recognize the debt. From the 
first St. Paul was regarded as pre- 
eminently ‘the Apostle,’ the great out- 


standing teacher upon whom the Church 


relied. It had no suspicion that it had 


o failed to understand him, or that ‘ Paul- 


inism’ was to be distinguished from its 
own corporate faith. Nor, except in some 
critical circles, is it otherwise to-day. 
Neither in East nor West has the Church 
changed its mind about St. Paul. How- 
ever greatly we differ, we all claim him; 
‘Catholic,’ ‘ Evangelical’ and ‘Liberal ’ 
alike; and each with some measure of 


justification. He is our greatest teacher 
about the Church, the Ministry and the 
‘Sacraments; he is the Apostle of faith, 
the faith which lays hold upon the living ' 
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Christ and relies upon Him alone; he is 
the champion of spiritual freedom. Is 
he then inconsistent with himself? Not 
at all. But our popular theologies are 
partial and one-sided structures; they 
put asunder truths which God has joined 
together. To study St. Paul is for us all 
to study one who has a wider outlook 
than our own. He will supply us with 
“the defence and confirmation’ of all 
that we have yet grasped of ‘ the Gospel ’ 
(Phil 17); but he will also ‘ perfect that 
which is lacking’ in our ‘faith’ (1 Th 
3 19), 

Sources.—What are the sources at our 
disposal for learning his theology ? The 
chief is his own writings; and we shall 
here assume that all the epistles which 
have been assigned to him are his, 
except the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the Pastorals. The former is not his, 
though it is consistent with his teach. 
ing (cf. Col217). The latter may be 
his, wholly or in part; we shall use 
them with reserve, when their teaching 
standsalone. But light will fallfrom many 
sides: from the Old Testament and later 
Jewish thought; from the teaching of the 
Lord, whose follower St. Paul was; from 
that of the elder Apostles, who approved 
his Gospel (Gal 27%); from the mind of © 
the Church, which he did so much to 
form. Specially shall we attend to the 
witness of his friend and companion 
St. Luke. St. Luke was a most intelligent 
man; hé enjoyed for years the closest 
intercourse with St. Paul, and heard him 


preach again and again. It is a paradox 


to say that he did not understand him. 
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St. Luke will tell us how St. Paul preached 
the Gospel to the world. St, Paul himself 
tells us little of this; to confuse his con- 
troversial theology with his evangelistic 
preaching is to misunderstand both, 
St. Paul in his epistles writes to those 
who have not only accepted his evangel- 
istic preaching, but received the instruc- 
tion which followed its reception (Rom 
617; 1 Cor 15 }8); and, though he refers 
to both, he repeats neither. If e.g. we 
suppose that Rom 1-3 reproduces St. Paul’s 
evangelistic Gospel, we may go far astray. 
St. Paul, as St. Luke tells us, preached 
the Gospel to the Jews and their Gentile 
adherents very much as St. Peter preached 
it. He sought to convince them that 
Jesus was Lord and Christ, and to lead 
them to personal faith in Him. As a 
Pharisee he laid a stress upon justifica- 
tion which St. Peter did not, and St, Luke 
is aware of this (Ac 13 *); but we know 
of hardly any other difference. St. Paul’s 
oft-quoted words to the Corinthians 
(1 Cor 1 28, 2%) correctly describe such 
a sermon as that of Ac13%*41. He 
preached Jesus as the Christ, without 
in any way slurring over the fact of the 
crucifixion. But he kept his deeper 


teaching till his converts had made some ' 


advance in Christian living (1 Cor 2%, 
3%); and the fact that St. Luke does 
not report this deeper teaching in his 
history of the extension of the Church 
is no indication that he did not understand 
it. We shall then use St. Luke with 
confidence, not only as our chief authority 
for St. Paul’s evangelistic gospel, but in all 
that he tells us about St. Paul’s teaching 
and practice. 
St. Paul’s Antecedents. — How shall 
we approach the study of St. Paul’s 
mind? The first thing necessary is to 
understand his antecedents. He was 
a member of an Aramaic - speaking 
family of unimpeachable Jewish ortho- 
doxy (Phil 3 5). Though born at Tarsus, 
a great university city, there is no reason 
oe to suppose that he received there any 
part of his education; if he did, he no 

doubt’ attended a Jewish school. (For 
rs a different view cf. Ramsay, The Teaching 
ad of Paul in Terms of the Present Day, 

_v and vi.) His own account is that he 
__- was brought up in Jerusalem at the feet 


-. \. of the Rabbi Gamaliel (Ac 228), being no 
doubt intended for a scribe; and that he 
ic was remarkable for his Pharisaic piety 


(Galr1), Thus his attitude to the 
_ heathen was originally that. which he so 

_ well describes in Rom 2 1729 (cf. Gal 2 15), 
_ Profoundly believing in the truth and 
adequacy of the Mosaic'Torah, or instruc- 
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tion, he was confident that he had every- 
thing to give to the heathen, and little 
to learn from them (Eph 2 "5; though cf. 
Phil 4 8). He had apparently little know- 
ledge of Greek literature or appreciation 
of Greek culture. His few quotations 
from Greek authors (Ac 17 28; 1 Cor 15 °°; 
Tit 1 1) are such as anyone might know; 
and the splendid statuary of Athens was 
apparently to him but a collection of idols 
(Ac 17 16), So, again, he had no sym- 
pathetic appreciation of Gentile religion 
(Ac 17 28; 1 Cor 10 °), and very little of 
Gentile morality; his language in Rom 
2 14,15. 26 does little to qualify the stern 
condemnation of Rom 1 1823, Nor, once 
more, is there anything to suggest that he 
was, except in his vocabulary, much in- 
fluenced by Greek philosophy, or by Jewish 
Hellenism, or by the various mystery-cults 
of the Orient. Of course, the thought of 
the Hebrews had been long affected by 
that of other nations. Egypt, Babylon, and 
Persia had made their contributions, and ~ 
at a later stage Greece also. The Book 
of Wisdom is affected by Greek thought, 
and St. Paul seems to know this book 
well. Though his psychology is funda- 
mentally Hebrew, we can recognize Greek 
influence in his use of such words as 
“mind’ (Rom 725) and ‘ conscience’ 
(Rom 2 15, etc.). Ofcourse, also, as Bishop 
Lightfoot has shown, St. Paul was more 
or less familiar with Stoicism (cf. especi- 
ally Ac 17 #529); no one could move about 
the Greco-Roman world without becom- 
ing familiar with its- most influential 
philosophy. But‘ a Hebrew of Hebrews’ 
he always remains; and by Hebrew 
thought, and not Greek or Oriental, his 


words must almost always be interpreted. _ 


Much the same must be said of the sup- 
posed influence of Roman imperialism. 


St. Paul recognized in the state a divine 
authority (Rom 13 1”), as the Lord had ~ 


- done; he could see, like the Second Isaiah 


(Is 44 98-455), the providential purpose 
which its action served (2 Th2*). He 
valued his Roman citizenship, and oc- 
casionally turned it to good account 
(AGrroit st 2252): But he never 


dreamed of the Christianization of the — 
He | 


Roman Empire as an institution. 


had an imperial outlook of his own : 


founded upon Old Testament teaching; — 


he looked forward to the reign of ‘ the 
saints ’ (1 Cor 4 8, 6 2). 


hand; and, when He came, all earthly rule — 
would passaway. © | 


The Hebrew Outlook and ‘its Conse- 
quences. —St. Paul’s outlook then is _ 


the Hebrew outlook; let us consider 
| what this means. The outlook! of the 
404 me : it el ay 2 


The Lord was at — 


is ei 


ge ae a ey er « 


a ee re: 


‘expressed (1 Cor 21%). Though we may 


335), He hasa deep insight into human 
nature and its needs, the fruit of his moral 
_ struggles and disappointments (cf..Rom 7). | 
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Hebrews was essentially practical; they 
asked not so much what it was wise. to 
think as what it was necessary to do. 
Thus they were no philosophers or builders 
of theological systems. They did not 
seek by searching to find out. God (Job 
11 7: cf. 1 Cor 1 ?!); it was, they thought, 
for God to reveal Himself when and as He 
would. But they believed that He had 
revealed Himself in their individual and 
national experience, as interpreted by the 
prophets whom He had raised up to inter- 
pret it; and they looked for all further 
revelation to come in the same way. Thus 
their interest in God was always interest in 
His practical activity rather than in the 
divine nature behind; and the doctrinal 
statements which they make have always 
a factual basis and a practical application. 
No doubt God must exist in order to act 
(Heb 11 *); He is what He is, and the 
Hebrews could conceive of a divine ‘ rest’ 
(Gen 2*). But if the Hebrew thinker 
had been asked about the ‘nature’ of 
God, he would have said, as our Lord did, 
that He was ‘spirit’ (Is 31%; Jn 4 *4); 
and the word ‘spirit’ in scripture, like 
the word ‘life,’ is bound up with. the 
thoughts of motion and activity. It is 
the purpose and activity of God with 
which we are primarily concerned, and the 
Hebrews hardly look beyond them. 

Now all this is largely true of St. Paul; 
and we must not expect him to supply 
answers to problems which do not occur to 
him. Heis an Apostle always, a represen- 
tative of the exalted Christ with a message 
to be delivered just as it stands (cf. 1 Cor, 
1515; 2 Cor217; 1 Th2**). Heisa prophet 
frequently (1 Cor14°), receiving new 
truth to declare‘ by the word of the Lord ’, 
(Ac 2618). Both as an Apostle and as a 
prophet he speaks with authority, and 
seems to regard as the gift of the Spirit 
the very words in which his message is 


trace growth and development in his 
‘doctrinal teaching, we do not find in it 
any real example of a change of mind. 
But he is never a philosopher; and he is a 
theologian chiefly because the theologian’s 
task is forced upon him. Historically 
he has a wide outlook; since, like the 
prophets before him, he believes that God 
has an eternal purpose which history is 
revealing (cf. e.g. Rom 16 *5 8; Eph 


He has a rough and ready psychology — 
drawn primarily from the Old Testament, — 
put enriched in some degree by Greek — 
ought, and greatly by his spiritual ex- 


ee 


perience. Thus it is rather his experience 
which explains his psychology than his 
psychology his experience. If e.g. it is 
sometimes difficult to be sure, when he uses 
the word ‘ spirit,’ whether he means the 
Divine Spirit or the human, it is because 
it is the former which he has found to call 
the latter into activity (cf.e.g. Rom 8 *§; 
Gal 5 1% 1"), But his philosophy of re- 
ligion is confined to a simple appeal to the 
witness of nature to God (Rom 1x }° ff.: 
cf. Ac 14 1”, 17 *4 ff.), probably with a re- 
membrance ‘of Wisd 13 '* (cf. Ps 19 ¥8; 
Is 40 !2-*6) and a few references to the moral 
and religious nature of man (Ac 17 76 27; 
Rom 2 #415); while the intellectual diffi- 
culties which his teaching suggests seldom 
seem to trouble him. He has, e.g., no fear 
that. his doctrine of the Lord and of the 
Spirit may endanger the doctrine of the 
divine unity, or-his doctrine of the divine 
sovereignty ‘that of human freedom, or 
that his doctrine of the Atonement may 
seem open to objection upon moral and 
religious grounds. The question in this 
third example to his practical Hebrew 
mind is not what will satisfy the mind of 
man, but what will manifest the holiness 
of God (cf. Rom 3 25 26), Once more, he 
has no thought of building up a consistent 
system of theology which will shine by 
its own light. As a rule, the teaching 
which he gives is drawn from him by the 
immediate practical needs of his con- 
verts; and the amount of space which a 
subject occupies in his writings has some- 
times little relation to its permanent 
importance. He cares little for consis- 
tency of language, neither defining his 
terms nor using them always in the same 
sense. If then, as we shall find to be the 
case, St. Paul’s theology is in fact wonder- 
fully coherent, the reason is not that he 
has successfully striven to make it so, but 
that truth is always consistent with itself. 
Here as elsewhere his very limitations are 
the means of manifesting the divine glory 
(2 Cor 47); our faith does not stand ‘in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God ’ (1 Cor 2 5). 
The Approach to his Theology.—No 

it is when we understand St. Paul’s ante- 
cedents and outlook that we see what 
the right approach to his theology must 
be. St. Patil had profound: religious 


much, he did not abandon the truth that 
was already his. Moreover, when the 
new truth did not conflict with the old, 
he retained the old whether or not the 


new demanded its retention. Thus’ his_ 
theology falls into three divisions. First, 


\ ae 


beliefs before he became 4’Christian; and, — . 
| though he added much and corrected 


r 
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we have those beliefs of orthodox Juda- 
ism which the Lord Himself accepted. 
Secondly, we have the new beliefs neces- 
sitated by the new revelation made to 
St.’ Paul. Thirdly, we have a certain 
remainder of Jewish belief which the 
Lord, as far as we know, neither con- 
firmed nor rejected, and which is no part 
of that truth as it is in Jesus (Eph 4 *), 
into which it is the work of the Spirit to 
guide us (Jn 1613, limited by Jn 14 §). 
Questions may arise as to the particular 
section of St. Paul’s theology to which 
particular beliefs should be assigned; but 
the reality of this threefold division is a 
necessary consequence of his upbringing 
and experience. 

The Faith of Israel.—(1) We consider 
then first that faith of Israel to which 
the Lord Himself set His seal, and 
which St. Paul held even before he 
was-a Christian. This noble faith had 
been much enlarged since the early days 
of Israel’s life. Its main articles were 
four. First came belief in Jehovah, the 
God of Israel. Second came belief in 
Israel itself, the Church of Jehovah. 
Third came belief in. the promised 
Kingdom of God, and the great vindication 
of God’s people which its ceming would 
bring. Fourth came belief in the Mes- 
siah, the instrument of Jehovah for the 
fulfilment of His promises. 

God and His Attributes. — (a) First, 
then, St. Paul as a Pharisee believed 
in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth (Eph 3°). To be- 
lieve in God is to believe in one God; 
a God who is not ‘ the only God’ (1 Tim 
117,25: cf. 1 Cor 8 5%) cannot be God at 
all. This one God to all Hebrews was 
what we now call a personal God, a God 
‘living’ and active (Ac 14 }5; 2 Cor 3 8; 
1 Th rt °), with purposes and ways of His 
own, higher indeed than ours, but capable 
of being in some measure revealed and 
understood (1 Cor2%19; Eph1r%), God 
loved (Rom 5 ®; Eph 24) and had compas- 
sion (2 Cor 1 * 4); He was angry, when there 
was righteous cause for anger (Rom 1 38), 
and jealous when His rightful claims were 
disregarded (1 Cor 10 2?), He could enter 
into covenant and communion with men; 
He could hear and answer their prayers. 
The Hebrews might sometimes err by 
thinking of God as more like a man than 
He really can be, though by St. Paul’s 
day they had learned to guard against this 
danger; but they never thought of Him 


-as less than personal. 


_ Now it was upon this personal and 


"purposeful God, the Hebrews believed, 


that the world and men altogether de- 
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pended (Rom 11 **; 1 Cor8*); and all 
that God had made was ‘very good.’ 
Thus St. Paul never thinks of matter, or 
of the flesh, as evil in itself or the source 
of evil, though his language at times 
affords some excuse for this misunder- 
standing of his meaning. The Lord, he 
believed, had a body like our own; and 
ours can be the temple of the Holy Spirit 
(1 Cor 6 !*); we can present our members 
as instruments of righteousness unto God 
(Rom 6 3%; cf. 1 Cor 6°), and cleanse our- 
selves from all defilement of flesh and 
spirit (2 Cor 71). Sin, he believed, came 
into the world, not when Adam was 
formed of the dust of the ground, but 
when he disobeyed God; and, if sin has 
established itself in our mortal bodies, we 
must not let it ‘ reign’ there (Rom 6 1%), 
put bring them into subjection (1 Cor 
9 *7), and look forward to their ultimate 
redemption (Rom 8 23), 

But what is God’s relation to created 
things ? God to the Hebrews was, on the 
one hand, ‘ the Holy One of Israel,’ “ high 
and lifted up’ above all created things; 
they never confused God with the world, 
or thought of Him as in any way depen- 
dent upon it for the fulness of His own 
life. God Himself was changeless and ever- 
living through the change and decay 
which belonged to all that He had made 
(Rom) 2;2*},16)74; (4asim644)s pandauthe 
heaven of heavens could not contain Him. 
On the other hand, though He had His 
seat so high, He humbled Himself to 
behold the things that are in heaven and 
earth. Not only was the changeless order 
of the world an order which He had im- 
posed (Jer 31 35 8), but the processes of 
the world were due to His ceaseless 
activity (Ps 104 1° ff.). Thus, though the 
language of scripture everywhere pre- 
supposes man’s moral freedom, the divine © 
sovereignty is very prominent. Blessing 
and disaster come equally from God’s 
hand (Is 45%); human history is the 


‘carrying out of a divine purpose, and 


one day that purpose will be fulfilled 
(Is 55 11). We may, if we will, speak of 
God as ‘immanent’ in the world of 
nature and of history; but only if we re- 
member that it is the transcendent God 
who is immanent and freely bestows His — 
immanence. 
Now it is primarily in connexion with 
the course of the world and of human © 
history that the Hebrews think of God’s | 
omnipotence and omniscience. 
power and wisdom which’ they reveal is — 
God’s power and God’s wisdom. He 
does all that is done (Romg16 ££), 
and knows all that there is to nom 9 % 


All the 
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That is not to say that God’s power and 
wisdom are exhausted by the world that 
we see, or that He is unable to act freely 
within it. On the contrary, it is every- 
where plastic to His hand; nothing is too 
hard for Him. He ‘ will be what he will 


’ be’ (Ex 3 14); and can do ‘ new things? 


so wonderful that the old will no longer 
be remembered (Eph 3 °°). If it is His 
purpose that we are seeking to fulfil, 
there is no limit to the wonders which 
our faith may claim (2 Cor 12 !%). 

But even more important than such 
attributes as these are God’s moral 
attributes. Here the thoughts of the 
Hebrews rose far above those of other 
peoples. God had been revealed to them 
in their history as both a God of grace 
and a God of righteousness; and it was 
just for this reason that His other attri- 
butes were attributes of attraction even 
more than of fear. They did not indeed 
think of the law of right as enthroned 
above God Himself; but neither did they 
regard it as an arbitrary creation of His 
will. Rather it was the expression of His 
nature (2 Tim 215; Tit 1), designed for 
our welfare, and therefore always holy 
and righteous and good (Rom 7 !*). More- 
over to the Hebrews, as we have seen, 
the character of God was always revealed 
in His practicalactivity. Hisrighteousness 
was a living righteousness, manifested 
even now in His rewards and judgements, 
and which would find a perfect and final 
manifestation in His approaching ‘ day ’ 
(Rom 1 38,2712). His mercy and grace 
were living mercy and grace, manifested 
even now in His redemptive activity, and 
to be more fully manifested in His king- 
dom of glory. 

Now all this was from the first contained 
in St. Paul’s theology, and he brought it 
with him when he became a Christian. 
Two points of peculiar importance should 
be observed before passing further: 

The Human and the Divine. — (i) 
Though man is in some sense made in 
the image of God (Gen 1 **), there was 
never any danger with the Hebrews 
of confusing the nature of the one with 
the nature of the Other. The Hebrews do 
not, like the Greeks, think of men as 


_ made divine by the gift of immortality. 


Neither deity itself (Col 2°), nor divinity, 
the sum of its attributes (Rom 1), is 


_ within our reach. To the Greeks, with 


their gods of like passions with ourselves, 
the thought of deification presented no 


_ difficulty; to the Hebrews it was im- 


possible. Trinitarian conceptions, on the 


other hand, were perhaps easier to the 
‘a Hebrews than to the Greeks. Not only was-| 


ast ; ‘ 


God Himself to be found in the creative 
‘wisdom ’ (Prov 8 231) which ‘ holds all 
things together ’ (Wisd 17; Col 1°), and 
in His creative and inspiring Spirit 
(Job 334; Is61r*4), but also in visible 
manifestations of His presence such as the 
mysterious Angel of Jehovah (Ex 3 * °) 
and His Shechinah (Ex 40 34). We must 
however remember that in not one of 
these manifestations of God is there any 
confusion of the Creator with the created. 
Not one is a created being who becomes 
God or possesses a secondary godhead. 
All that is done by them is done because 
God’s ‘name’ is in them (Ex 23 *}), 
because in some undefined way the one 
true God is so in them, and so operates 
through them, that it is He Himself who 
does all that they do. 

The Divine Sovereignty.—(ii) The Pela- 
gian outlook is alien to the Hebrew 
mind. Not only must the initiation of 
all that is done to fulfil God’s purpose 
be from Him (2 Cor5 18; Eph 2%), and 
all ‘glorying’ be in Him (1 Cor 1 *); 


-but all is God’s work from first to 


last (Phil 1 ®, 2 18), and redounds to the 


‘ praise of His glory (Gal1°; Eph tr , etc.). 


St. Paul’s language here is not only the 
reflection of his religious experience, 
though the ‘twice-born’ use it more 
naturally than the ‘once-born,’ and 
Pharisaic legalism made it especially 
necessary; it arises out of the Hebrew 
conception of God. Thus there is nothing 
strange or peculiar to St. Paul about his 
doctrine of election and_ predestination. 
The Hebrews well knew that God’s pur- 
pose is altogether His own (Eph11), 
and that it is as eternal as He (Rom 16 *°; 
2 Tim 1 °); it is this abiding purpose which 
prophecy both proves and reveals. God 
has a purpose for His Church (Is 41 8 ff.; 
Eph 3% 9), for the nations of the world 


_in their relation to the Church (Is 43 ? ff.), 


for the individuals whom He ‘ foreknows ’ 
as the instruments of His purpose (Is 
412), and even for those enemies of His 
people whose fierceness turns to His praise 
(Is 105 ff.; Romg?’). Above all has 
God’s purpose and foreknowledge rested 
upon Christ Himself,. and ‘in’ Christ 
upon the members of His body. who are 
to be conformed to His image (Rom 8 **). 
No Hebrew who understood his religion 
would claim the direction of his own life, 
or murmur at the place which God had 


here assigned to him (Is 45% 1°; Rom 


91° ff.) But though such language may 
to us suggest fatalism, and raise philo- 


-sophical problems which St. Paul did 


not consider, it is not the language of 
fatalism. The Hebrews had a profound 


— 
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sense of the necessity of correspondence 
with God, whether as nations or as indi- 
viduals, if we are ourselves to have our 
share in the blessing which He has 
promised; indeed, no nation knew so well 
the disasters which follow the refusal of 
this correspondence.. But when such 
prophets as Isaiah and St. Paul are de- 
scribing the majestic march of the divine 
purpose, and the present blessings of the 
people of God (Rom 8 #9), they do not 
descend from this high level to inoppor- 
tune warnings to individuals; there is 
a time for everything.. Moreover, the 
Hebrew doctrines of election and pre- 
destination go back to a time when there 
was as yet no belief in immortality; and 
are thus primarily concerned with. the 
vocation of nations and individuals in this 
present life. St. Paul, when he speaks 
of these things, is no more thinking of 


any-indefeasible choice of individuals for 


final saivation than is the Second Isaiah, 
whose teaching he reproduces. He is 
thinking of God’s purpose being here 
worked out through His’ chosen instru- 
ments, and of the high position which 
thus belongs already to all members of 
the Church. Thus in Rom 8 ®° the course 
of Christian experience is not described 
beyond the point already reached; the 
thought of the future is still to come 
31,82), The word ‘glorified,’ like the 
words ‘called’ and ‘justified,’ is in the 
past tense, and looks back, as they do, 
to the beginning of the Christian life. 
The glory in view is that of being already 
raised up with Christ, and made to sit 
with Him in the heavenly places (Eph 2 §), 
of being already in ‘ the spirit’ (Rom 8 1°) 
conformed to the image of God’s Son (9), 
though not yet in the body.* It is only 
when, like St. Augustine and Calvin, we 
attempt to individualize what in the Bible 
is spoken of the members of the Church 
corporately, and substitute for the thought 
of election to privilege the thought of an 
arbitrary appointment to final salvation, 
that St. Paul’s language rightly repels us. 
« Belief in Israel.—(b) Secondly, St. Paul 
as a Pharisee had, in a true sense, a 
profound belief in the Church, The word 
‘ Ecclesia,’ which we translate as ‘ Church,’ 
is derived from the LXX translation of the 
Old Testament. Its Hebrew equivalent 


Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, Lecture I). 
Thus it was Israel which was‘ the Church ’ 
before the Lord came; and, as we shall 
presently see, St. Paul regards the Catho- 
lic Church as continuing its life. More- 
over, it is hardly a paradox to claim for 
Israel itself the ‘notes of the Church.’ 
Israel in the eyes of the Pharisees, how- 
ever sorely its members might be out- 
wardly divided, was essentially one by 
the common life derived from Abraham, 
and by the more spiritual bond of a 
common relation to God, a common faith 
and hope, law and worship. The outward 
divisions were to be only for a time. 
It was holy, or ‘set apart,’ by its, call 
to be God’s peculiar people; and it was 
to the honour of the Pharisees that in word 
and deed they insisted upon this. It 
was Catholic in the sense that members 
of other nations might be incorporated 
into it (cf. Mt23%; Rom15*}*), and 
by our Lord’s day had in great numbers 
been so. It was Apostolic in that Israel 
was God’s appointed messenger and wit- 
ness to the world, ‘sent’ to attract it 
to God by the glory and blessedness 
of its national life (Zech 8 4). 

Now, if to the Hebrews belief in God 
was the first article of the Creed} belief 
in Israel His people was the second. 
Israel was the fruitful vine, which God 
had planted. It was God’s Son, His 
firstborn, His wife, His house, His herit- 
age; the language used of the Church in © 
the New Testament being in all these 
cases anticipated in the Old Testament. 
To Israel, as St. Paul sdys, belonged the 
adoption, and the Shechinah of glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the 
Law, and the service of God, and the 
promises (Rom g ‘: cf. 3 1-3). Here again, 
as with the doctrine of God, 'we should 
especially notice the teaching of the 
Second Isaiah. Nowhere is the greatness 
of Israel's destiny more glowingly depicted 
than in his prophecy. Israel is Jehovah's 
servant, chosen and called by Him to be 
His witness, and the means of manifest- 
ing His glory to the world. He is its 
King, its Redeemer, its unfailing Sup- 
port and Guide. It is the object of God’s © 
love, precious in His sight; and its per- 
petuity is secured by the purpose which 
God has for it. If St. Paul’s words, in . 


es _was originally used of the people of God | speaking of the Church, sometimes stagger 
a as actually assembled, but before the | us, as we think of the Church as we know 
ee Lord’s time it had come to be applied to | it, there is little that is new in them. 
__ the people of God whether assembled or | The Second Isaiah recognizes to the full, 
" not (cf. for the earlier meaning Ps 22 2%, | not only the miserable condition of God’s _ 
Pee es z 


and for the later Ecclus 44.15; Ac 7 38; 
_ .* For a different view 
__, Romans, p. 4726. 


people from the standpoint of the world, 
“but also their spiritual blindness. and 
deafness; but he speaks of their calling 
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av destiny as boldly as St. Paul him- 
self. 

From all this it followed that to the 
Hebrews religion was a corporate rather 
than an individual matter. It was pri- 
marily the nation, not the individual, that 
was in covenant with God; and thus 
patriotism and churchmanship were one. 
On membership in Israel all the blessings 
of God’s people depended, and they looked 
for nothing in the future but what their 
membership would give to them. This 
corporate view of religion was in no way 
inconsistent with the growth of a deep 
personal religion; even in the Second 
Isaiah we can see how within the cor- 
porate sonship of the nation the indi- 
vidual sonship is already recognized. But 
it is the corporate religion which comes 
first both in time and in importance, 
except in the case of the great instru- 
ments of God to whom He specially 
reveals Himself. As Ruth well knew 
(Ru 1 6), our relation to God is normally 
inseparable from our relation to the people 
of God; to be cut off from God’s people 
is to lose all. 

The Divine Vindication.—(c) Thirdly, 
St. Paul as a Pharisee believed in a 

— coming ‘day of Jehovah,’ a divine inter- 
vention for the vindication of His people 
against all hostile powers, seen or un- 
seen, and the establishment of His own 
- reign of righteousness and peace. The 
- Pharisees, unlike the Zealots, had no 
confidence in armed insurrection against 
the power of Rome. They believed that, 
when God’s Law was rightly observed, 
_ God would make bare His ‘ holy arm in 
the eyes of all the nations,’ and that all 
_ the ends of the earth would see His sal- 
vation (Is 52°: cf. 2 Th1*”, which is 
full of Oid Testament reminiscences). 
Here’ too the Second Isaiah was St. 
_ Paul’s great teacher; and we must pay 
_ particular attention to his language. 
- As.we have just seen, Israel as a nation 
was in covenant with God; and covenant 
- implies mutual obligation. Of course, 
Jehovah and His people were not con- 
tracting parties who met on equal terms; 
it had been for God alone to define the 
_ terms of their relationship. But, when 

once the bond had been formed, God was 
pound by it as well as His people; and 
it is here that we begin to understand 
the meaning of ‘righteousness ’ as we 
find the word employed in the Second 
Isaiah and St. Paul. The righteousness 


er es 


i hfulness 


As 


_ness and their own (cf. Rom 3 **). 


of which they: speak does not primarily | 
rest upon’ the correspondence of conduct | 
with any abstract law of right, but upon, 
to covenant obligations. God’s 


people are righteous by the fulfilment of 
the claims which by the terms of the 
covenant God makes upon them; and 
God is righteous by the fulfilment of the 
claims, which by the terms of the covenant 
His people make upon Him. Indeed, so 
entirely does God’s righteousness con- 
sist in His faithfulness to His promises, 
that, when He is charged with unrighteous- 
ness, it is enough to reply that He has 
but done what He said that He would 
do (Rom g #15), 


Thus in Isaiah, the 
Psalms, and elsewhere, God’s righteous- 
ness, so far from being contrasted with 
His saving activity, is in fact identical 
with it (Is.51 58, etc.; Jer 23 °; Ps 31 a 
etc.); to-be “a just God and a Saviour’ 
(Is 45 24) are not two things but one. 
Justification Practical.—It is here again 
that we see the practical character of 
justification. To justify is to vindicate 
on the open stage of the world (Is 45 **, 
etc.). Alike in the Old Testament— and 
in the New Testament its primary mean- 
ing is neither to ‘ make righteous’ nor 
to ‘account righteous.’ It means to 
‘declare to be righteous,’ and that 
generally ‘not in word, but in power’ 
(Is 54 1417). Of course, we may regard 
God’s public action on His people’s be- 
half as having behind it a ‘ judgment’ 
as to their righteousness delivered in His 


court; this forensic use of ‘ justify’ is 


found in the Second Isaiah (Is 43 * **, 
54 17), and may appear in St. Paul himself. 
But the mind of God is only known to 
us through His action; and it is with 
His action that we are primarily con- 
cerned. Just as because of our human 
weakness human ‘ judgment’ generally 
means human opinion, so because of the 
divine strength divine ‘judgment’ gener- 
ally means divine action. The appeal 
so frequent in the Psalms (7 °, 26 1 ete), 


_! Judge me, O Lord,’ is an appeal for — 


vindicating action; the Hebrew mind is 
not at all ‘subjective,’ and cares little 
for a vindication which is other than 
practical. When the Pharisees, and St. 
Paul himself (Gal'5 °), looked for vindica- 
tion at the great day, they looked for a 
public vindication before the universe, 
which would declare both God’s righteous- 


so completely is righteousness bound: up 


with God’s vindication of it that they _ 


hardly distinguished between the one and 
the other (cf. Dt 24 18; Ps 24°)... as 
The Expected Christ.— (d) Fourthly, 
and in close connexion with this three- 
fold cord of faith in God, the. Church 


and the coming justification, St. Paul 
‘as a Pharisee looked for the coming — 
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of the Messiah or Christ. In the Old 
Testament the Messiah is a far less: con- 
spicuous figure than we usually suppose 
Him to be; it is Jehovah Himself who is 
the Redeemer of Israel, and not all the 
prophets expect Him to employ a human 
instrument. But the ‘sure mercies’ 
promised to David led many to expect 
an ideal king to arise from, David’s 
line (cf. Ac 13 *4); and this hope, though 
long obscured, had again grown bright 
in the days before the coming of the Lord. 
Of the two chief conceptions of the Mes- 
siah current, that found in the Book 
of Enoch and that found in the Pharisaic 
Psalms of Solomon, the latter we should 
expect to be St. Paul’s (cf. Rom 1). In 
the noble description of the conquering 
and righteous king, found in Ps. Sol. 
171-51 we are probably close to the original 
expectation of the Apostle. It is indeed 
not-unlikely that St. Paul was acquainted 
with some form of the Book of Enoch, 
though the alleged parallels to its lan- 
guage in his epistles are not impressive. 
But if he was, he avoided the use of the 
titles which it gives to the Messiah. Not 
only does he never speak of the Messiah 
as the Son of Man—that title he may 
have regarded as unintelligible to the 
Gentile world. He never speaks of the 
Lord either as the ‘ Elect One’ or as the 
‘Righteous One,’ though both these titles 
were entirely accordant with his theology. 
When he says (1 Cor 154’) that ‘the 
second man is from heaven,’ there is no 
reference to Enoch’s heavenly son of 
man; St. Paul refers, as the context 
shows, to the exalted Christ, who will 
come from heaven to transform His 
members into His own likeness (1 Cor 
15 4% 49; Phil 3 2% 22), 

How then would St. Paul before his 
conversion, have thought of the expected 
Christ ? (i) He would stand in a relation 
to God peculiarly His own as God’s 
adopted Son, the destined sharer in His 
sovereignty (Ps 2, etc.; Ps. Sol. 17 32 ff.: 
ef. Rom ro !*); ‘the Lord’ in St. Paul’s 
writings seems always to mean the Lord 
Jesus Christ, except when he is quoting 
or referring to the Old Testament. (ii) He 
would stand in a relation peculiarly His 
own to the people of God. In the Old 
Testament the Christ and the Church 
are inseparable. The Christ is never the 
Saviour of the individual as such; He 
saves the individual by saving the people 
to which He belongs. Indeed, so in- 
separable is the Christ from the Church 


that it is sometimes hard to distinguish © 


what is spoken of the one from what is 


spoken of the other. (iii) He would be the — 
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grand instrument of the divine vindica- 
tion, and the Head and Centre of the 
Kingdom of God which would follow it 
(Ps 72, etc.: cf. 1 Cor 15 *5). To these 
three elements in St. Paul’s conception 
we must not add the Second Isaiah’s 
picture of the Servant of the Lord, 
though here too it is hard to say whether 
we have always to do with Israel, or 
whether the divine purpose is primarily 
realized through an individual sufferer. 
The Jews do not seem to have regarded 
Is 53 as having any Messianic reference} 
and even in St. Paul’s Christian days 
he refers but little to this chapter. 

We need not go further in explaining 
those articles of St. Paul’s belief which 
he carried with him into his new life 
as a Christian: very much which now 
belongs to the Creed of Christendom was 
already his. But we can now understand 
how ‘exceedingly mad’ against the 
Christians his Pharisaic outlook made 
him. They were the enemies of the people 
of God; the preaching of St. Stephen 
would have removed any doubt which he 
might have felt about that. They were 
insulting the hope of Israel by identifying 
the glorious Christ with a malefactor who 
had died under the curse of God; they were 
putting off the long-desired vindication 
by preaching faith in this malefactor 
instead of obedience to the Law as the 
means of obtaining it. Then came the 
vision on the Damascus road; and that 
at once taught St. Paul two things: 
(i) The Christ was Jesus of Nazareth, as 


| the Church declared; the great vindica- 


tion of God’s people would come through 
Him. (ii) The true Church, which was 
one with the Messiah, was ‘ the sect of the 
Nazarenes’; for to persecute that, the 
Messiah said, was to persecute the Messiah 
Himself. 

The New Truth. — (2) We pass now 
to the new truth which Christianity 
brought to St. Paul; and to the way 
in which it in part confirmed, and 
in part corrected, the faith which was 
already his.. We shall not need, in ex- 
plaining St. Paul’s theology, to lay as 


much stress as is sometimes laid, either — 


upon the peculiar experience involved 
in his conversion, or upon his supposed 
‘mysticism.’ St. Paul well knew that 
his own experience was abnormal; he did 
not, like less wise teachers, expect it to 
be reproduced in other men; and, though 


the presence within him of the life of the © 
risen Christ no doubt gave a new fulness of © 


meaning to the doctrine which he taught, - 


it by no means created it. In the dis- 


r on 


cussion of religion to-day an exaggerated — 
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stress is laid upon experience as the parent 
of doctrine. The former no doubt has its 
influence upon the latter; but the influence 
is reciprocal. It is largely truth accepted 
and made the basis of action, which both 
leads to religious experience and inter- 
prets it when gained. Moreover, before 
we speak of St. Paul as a mystic, we 
should make clear the sense in which we 
employ the word. Deissmann (Paul, new 
edition, 6) distinguishes between ‘ acting’ 
and ‘ reacting’ mysticism. The‘ acting’ 
mystic seeks for himself the revelation 
of truth and union with the divine by 
specially chosen methods of fasting, con- 
templation and prayer. But in ‘reacting’ 
mysticism the initiative lies with God, 
who reveals Himself to man, and awakens 
and transforms his inner life; man has but 
to respond to God and to yield himself 
to His grace. Now St. Paul, when his 
missionary work had once begun, was 
far too pressed by the demands made 
upon him (cf. 2 Cor 11 ?*?%) to have time 
for the ‘acting’ mystic’s quest. Neo- 
piatonism had not yet invaded the 
Church, and such language as that of 
2 Cor 3 }8referssimply to the transforming 
power of the divine grace. But a ‘re- 
- acting” mystic he certainly was, as the 
saints of Israel had been before him, and 
all the greatest Christians have been after 
him (cf. Gal 2 1% 2°, 41%; Philz *!, etc.). 
It does not, however, follow from this 
that the theology of St. Paul was derived 
only from his personal experience of the 
divine grace. That grace was shown, as 
St. Paul himself assures us, by bringing 
him at once to the Church (Ac 22 11%), 
and to the faith of the Church (Ac 15 * ff.); 
and from the first he became ‘ obedient 
from the heart, to ‘ the pattern of teach- 
ing’ to which he was thus ‘ delivered ’ 
= (Rom 6%’). 


en So a 


We shall then endeavour to show that. 


: 
‘St. Paul’s theology as a Christian demands 
no recondite explanation. Its difference 
from his earlier theology is due to the 
facts that he became a disciple of the 
Lord, and that the Holy Spirit, in accord- 
ance with the Lord’s promise, lit up both 
the teaching of the Lord Himself in His 
earthly life and that contained in His 
death and glorification. Just because, 
before St. Paul became a Christian, he 
was far more of a theologian than any of 
“those who were Apostles before him, and 
had a far better acquaintance with the 
‘Old Testament, he saw the relation be- 
‘tween the old truth and the new better 
than they did, and in theology became. 
ess their follower than their guide. But 
the Gospel which he “proclaimed was 


ik 
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identical with theirs, and the deeper 
theology which he worked out was such 
that they could accept it (Gal 2 *!°; 


r Corrs #). 

St. Paul’s Knowledge of the Historic 
Jesus.—But before proceeding to our 
principal task it may be well to justify 
the procedure which we propose to adopt, 
since it is not uncommonly supposed that 
St. Paul knew little about the earthly life 
and teaching of the Lord, and felt little 
interest in them. This paradox appears 
to rest upon two facts: the first being that 
St. Paul’s mind is fixed upon the glorified 
Christ much more than upon the Jesus of 
history; and the second that he seldom 
directly quotes the words of the Lord, 
or refers to the details of His life (cf. 
2 Cor 5 }8). 

Now, in the first place, St. Paul must 
surely have known much about the Lord’s 
life and teaching before he became a 
Christian. The Pharisees had-—given 
much attention to the Lord’s ministry ; 
and, even if St. Paul was not in Palestine 
while that ministry was in progress, he 
would have learned about it from them 
before beginning his work as a perse- 
cutor (cf. Ac 22 *5,26%1), In the second 
place, St. Paul became a member of the 
Church just as others did * (Ac.g' 4829: 
cf. 11 2526 731), He‘ received’ the faith 
of the Church as others received it 
(x Cor 15° ff.), and would have been 
instructed as others were in the life 
and teaching of the Lord (cf. Lk 1*4). 
Indeed, had it been otherwise, his work 
as an Apostle would have been im- 
possible (cf. Ac 28%). How could he 
have answered the questions of his hearers 
or have given them the instruction which 
they required? St. Paul, moreover, set 
the highest value upon the traditions of 
the Church as to doctrine, morals and 
worship (1 Cor 112; 2Th2, etc.); and 
these went back in many cases to the 
Lord Himself. It is inconceivable that 
St. Paul, in spite of all his opportunities 


- for acquiring information about the Lord’s 


life and teaching, failed to make use of 
them. To say nothing of his intercourse 
with the elder Apostles (Gal r and 2), he 
was the companion for long periods of 
St. Barnabas, and of St. Mark and St. 
Luke, the future evangelists. No doubt 
it is upon the glorified Lord that his gaze 


-is fixed; but so is the gaze of St. Peter 


and St. fohn when they write their 
epistles; and it no more implies ignorance 
of the Lord’s earthly life in St. Paul’s | 
case than in theirs. We generally think - 


| of the living as they are to-day; to be 
absorbed in a man’s past means that he 
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is either dead, or so laid upon the shelf 
that he is as good as dead; and thus 
absorption in the Jesus of history always 
suggests an impoverished faith in the 
living Christ. 

References to’ the Gospel Story.—How 
then, it will be asked, are we to explain 
the paucity of St. Paul’s references to the 
earthly life and teaching of the Lord ? 

In the first place, we should notice that 
this paucity is much less marked than is 
often supposed. St. Paul’s direct refer- 
ences to the Lord’s teaching are less rare 
than those of St. Peter or St. John in their 
epistles:(Ac co-48s a, Cor 7s goth ra ieeattas 
cf. Gal 3 1), and his indirect references are 
frequenta(chs €.e.) Rom 1224119319). Gor 
7 *8 83,35, looking back to the words 
recorded vin Ik 21 7440-0) and 10e4"s 
I Cor 13 2; 2 Cor101;1 Th 5 ¥, a passage 
full of reminiscences of the Lord’s teach- 
ing). In all these cases St. Paul refers to 
that teaching which we find recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels. But St. Paul’s refer- 
ences do not seem to be confined to this. 
There is\a close connexion between the 
teaching of St. Paul and that of the Fourth 
Gospel. Is this to be explained by sup- 
posing that the writer of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, in defiance of truth, puts St. Paul’s 
teaching into the mouth of the Lord ? 
On the contrary, the facts are far more 
easily explained, if we suppose that St. 
Paul was well acquainted with that 
tradition of the Lord’s deeper teaching 
upon which the discourses of: that Gospel 
were based, and that his mind was pro- 
foundly influenced by it. In the Fourth 
Gospel the teaching of the Lord may no 
doubt be expressed in the words of the 
evangelist himself, and adapted to the 
needs of the evangelist’s contemporaries. 
But a true tradition of the deeper teaching 
of the Lord must lie behind the transcript 
which the evangelist gives; and that 
St. Paul knew it is the easiest explanation 
of much that he says. When St. Paul 
and the Fourth Gospel give substantially 


the same teaching, the form given to it by 


St. Paul, though much earlier in date, is 
often the fuller and more advanced. If 
e.g. we take the first piece of connected 
discourse ascribed to the Lord in the 
Fourth Gospel (Jn 3 *8) we find that, while 
St. Paul reproduces it all (Rom 6 *1); 
2 Cor 5 17; Tit 35; Rom 8 5°; 1 Cor2 1#18), 
he does so with a significant addition: the 
new birth unto righteousness is seen to 


_ presuppose a previous death unto sin. 
Again, while in Jn 14-16 it is hard to. 
disentangle what the Lord says about | God, not a new doctrine of God.’ 


His return by the Resurrection, His return 


Fh saa 


St. Paul’s teaching all is clear, for the 
events of Easter and Pentecost have made 
it so (cf. also Jn 8 *4 with Rom 6 1*?0, and 
Jn 8 *5 36 with Gal 4 °°), The teaching of the 
Fourth Gospel, in spite of its adaptation 
to a later age, here faithfully reproduces 
the limitations natural during the Lord’s 
earthly life, while St. Paul’s is without 
these limitations. He does not, it is true, 
quote the Lord’s teaching as freely as he 
quotes the Old Testament; the Jewish 
scribe has become a Christian prophet, 
and speaks ‘ the word of the Lord’ with 
a living inspiration of his own. But to 
him, as to the elder Apostles, the teaching 
of the Spirit has largely been given by 
bringing to remembrance all that the 
Lord said, and lighting up its meaning 
(Jn 14 **). 

Divisions of St. Paul’s Theology.— 
How shall we divide St. Paul’s theology ? 
We shall keep his old theology in view 
throughout. But we shall not again speak 
of God, the Church, and the coming vin- 
dication apart from the Christ; for the 
Christ Himself profoundly affected St. 
Paul’s thought of all three, and indeed of 
Christship itself. When the Christ came, 
He proved to be so much greater than the 
Christ who had been expected, that the 
old title proved too narrow to express 
all that He was found to be. St. Paul 
used it at first in dealing with the Jews 
(Ac 9 22), as St. Peter did; but it does not 
appear in his sermon at Pisidian Antioch. 
He prefers the confession of faith ‘ Jesus 
is the Lord’ to the earlier confession 
‘ Jesus is the Christ’ (Rom 10 9; 1 Cor 
12 8); and with him ‘ Christ’ is on the 
way to become little more than a proper 
name, like ‘ Jesus’ itself. No doubt it 
was possible to believe that the Christ 
was Jesus, and yet to maintain almost 
unchanged the old Pharisaic outlook. 
But St. Paul will not recognize this half- 
way house. We cannot put a Christian 
patch upon the old garment of Pharisaic 
Judaism; belief that Jesus is the Christ 
rends it past repair (Gal2 1). Those 
who desired only the Christ of the 
Pharisees naturally found a stumbling- 
block in the Cross. It was because the 
Lord was so different a Christ from the 
Christ who had been expected that the 
Cross came. 


St. Paul’s Doctrine of God.—(a) We 


consider then first the doctrine of God. . 


Here St, Paul had little or nothing to 


unlearn, He had found, as Deissmann : 


Says, ‘a new position with regard to 


‘3 turn by t rn | Though unworthy conceptions of the — 
__ by the Spirit, and His final coming, in | divine activity and character are found | 
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here and there in the Old Testament, they 
are inconsistent with its higher teaching; 
and St. Paul may never have held them. 
Thus apart from the Incarnation and 
the gift of the Spirit there is little to be 
added to what has been already said (cf. 
pp. 406, 407). Indeed, the new revelation 
itself is given as the old was given. Still 
the revelation comes through the facts of 
God’s redeeming activity; and still it is 
for the prophet by the inspiration of the 
Spirit to recognize the revelation made 
and declare it to other men. But the 
purpose revealed is now a wider purpose 
(Rom 16 75; Eph 3 }® 1%), and the facts 
which reveal it are greater facts than 
those upon which Paul the Pharisee had 
relied. The prophecy of Jeremiah that 
the old facts of divine redemption would 
no more be remembered is now fulfilled 
(Jer 2378). The love of God has now 
found a far more characteristic expression 
in the Cross (Rom 5 *), His power in the 
Resurrection (1 Cor 6 14; Eph i '* 2; Col 
2%), His wisdom in His dealings with 
His Church (Rom 11 %8; Eph3?°); and, 
when the Spirit lights up these facts and 
explains their meaning, the old revealing 
facts upon which Israel had relied are 
forgotten in the new. The God in whom 
St. Paul believes is the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ (2 Cor 1 %, 11 3? 
Eph 1 1”), the God to whom the Lord had 
claimed a relationship all His own (Mt 
tr #7), the God upon whom the Lord had 
Himself relied and found His confidence 
justified. God who said, ‘ Out of dark- 
ness light shall shine, has shined in our 
hearts for the illumination of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Christ ’ (2 Cor 4°). So to St. Paul the 
Fatherhood of God has acquired a tenderer 
and more personal meaning. St. Paul 
no more then the Lord, whose teaching he 
follows, speaks of God as the Father of all 
men (Rom 8 14). All indeed are by crea- 
tion His ‘ offspring’ (Ac 17 *8); but not 
all are yet His ‘ children ’ by the new birth 
of the Spirit (Rom 8 !¢ ff.), and His ‘ sons’ 
(Gal 4°) in their present freedom and 
glorious destiny. But all distinctions of 
race have now passed away (Gal 3 28); 
and within the Church itself sonship does 


not belong simply to the people of God 


as a whole, as generally in the Old Testa- 
ment teaching (Ex 4% 23; Dt 32 §, etc.), 


but to each and every member of God’s 


¥ 


Son Jesus Christ (Gal 47). - 
Now it is the eternal purpose of God 


and the manner of its fulfilment, which 


are the great subjects of St. Paul’s theo- 


- logy; and we shall never understand him 
if we allow his doctrine of God to be sub- 
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ordinated to any other doctrine whatso- 
ever. It is the Father who has ‘sent 
forth’ both the Son and the Spirit (Gal 
4 * 8); they are His instruments, but not 
His delegates; and nothing is ever taken 
from Him to be given to-them (cf. 1 Cor 
8 with Rom 11 **). Christ, is. God’s 
(1 Cor 3 #4); the Father is His God (2 Cor 
1 §)and His Head (1 Cor 11 *); and, though 
He too is ‘ God blessed for ever ’(Rom 9 °), 
it is only as one with the Father that He 
is so. Thus St. Paul always remains 
pur sang a monotheist; the activity of the 
Son or of the Spirit is always the Father’s 
also. Indeed, there is nothing done for 
us which is not to be ascribed to the 
Father Himself. It is He who foreknows 
and selects the instruments of His pur- 
pose, who foreordains their adoption and 
attainment of the image of His Son, who 
calls and justifies and glorifies them (Rom 
8 2% 30; Eph 1 #6), So it is all through 
the Christian life. As the Father re- 
creates (Eph 2 1°) and quickens (Col 2 14), 
so He reveals (Gal 1 1*) and teaches (1 Th 
4 °), keeps (1 Th 5 2%) and confirms till the 
end (1 Cor1§&), works for His human 
instruments (Gal 2 8), bestows their office 
upon them (1 Cor 1228), and gives the 
increase, as their work is done (1 Cor 3 ® ”). 
Much which St. Paul ascribes to the 
Father he also ascribes to the Son or to 
the Spirit.. But the thought of Their 
activity must never lead us away from 
the thought of the Father’s; every revela- 


tion and experience of Either is a revela- 


tion and experience of the Father Himself. 

It is then against this monotheistic 
background that we must regard all that 
St. Paul says of the Son and of the 
Spirit. But we must not minimize what 
he does say. Though St. Paul is no sys- 
tematic theologian, his thought is funda- 
mentally Trinitarian (e.g. Rom 15 } 16; 
§ Cor 641, 12 4%: 2 Corr 2) 2, 13 14; Tit 
3 4), and the later doctrine of the Trinity 
very largely rests upon his teaching. It 
may be well to illustrate this before 
advancing further, though the Divinity 
of the Son and of the Spirit are not 
truths which we can profitably separate 
from that doctrine of salvation in which 
They are revealed. 

The Lord’s Divinity.—(i) How does the 
Divinity of the Lord appear in St. Paul’s 


epistles? From the first he seems to have — 
grasped it with a clearness peculiarly his 
_ own, though without thereby in any way 


weakening his sense of warm personal 
fellowship with his Master. The language 
of Aco %°—‘he proclaimed Jesus, that he 
is the Son of God ’—has no parallel earlier 


in the book, and seems to mark a new _— 
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emphasis upon our Lord’s position. The 
title ‘Son of God’ is never a mere 
synonym for the title ‘ Christ,’ though the 
Christ was to receive the divine adop- 
tion (Ps 27, 89 *6 27); and probably in 
St. Paul it has never a Messianic refer- 
ence, Our Lord’s Sonship, as St. Paul 
thinks of it, is one which is His alone, He 
is not only already God’s Son. (Gal 1 *®) 
when sent forth to His incarnate life 
(Gal 44), but God’s ‘own Son’ (Rom 
8 3. 32), the Son of His peculiar love (Col 
mets chi Bph 1%). ahusathe, tithe. the 
Son of God ’ in St. Paul, and perhaps else- 
where, carries with it a reference to the 
Lord’s life ‘in the form of God’ (Phil 
2°) before He was ‘manifested in the 
flesh’ (1 Tim 31%). This pre-incarnate 
life is to St. Paul as to St. John something 
profoundly real, and not merely a specu- 
lative inference from what the Lord has 
been_found to be (cf. Phil 25 ff.; 2 Cor 
8°). Indeed, so real is it that it gives 
a new meaning to the Old Testament 
language. St. Paul sees the Lord in the 
mysterious ‘ Angel of Jehovah,’ the com- 
panion of God’s people in the wilder- 
ness (1 Cor 104%), and in that creative 
‘wisdom’ of God whose position is 
described in Pr 8 281 and the later 
Wisdom literature (cf. Wisd 7 2 98; 1 Cor 
$8 2-Cor 4.4% Coliz.454%);.s <-This..doctrine 
of God’s creative Wisdom is more im- 
portant: for the understanding of St. Paul 
than is generally recognized. The lan- 
guage of Phil 2 ° ff. and 2 Cor 8 ® is gener- 
ally interpreted as if the Son of God 
before His Incarnation lived only with the 
Father in some heavenly sphere, and 
“came down from heaven,’ A some- 
what mythological conception of the 
Incarnation is thus suggested, and to some 
occasions difficulty. But it is God’s crea- 
tive ‘Wisdom,’ of whom St. Paul almost 
certainly thinks as being ‘ in the form of 
God,’ and as emptying Himself of His 
glory within the sphere of the incarnate 
life. No doubt if we believe that Creation 
was ‘in time,’ the Son had a glory with 
the Father 
(Jn 175). But St, Paul thinks of the In- 
carnation as it is thought of by St. John 
and the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews (Jn 11314; Heb 1!ff.); it is the 
divine Word or Wisdom who is incarnate, 
_and not any Being remotely suggestive of 
the Heavenly Son of Man of the Book of 
Enoch (cf. Jn 5 17-19, 8 58, where also the 
divine Wisdom is probably in view). 
Thus there is nothing peculiar to St, Paul 
in his doctrine of the Incarnation. What 
is new is his special emphasis upon the 


Lord’s Divinity. He is, of course, en-— 
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“before the world was’: 


tirely clear in his witness to the Lord’s 
Humanity also (Rom 515,8%; 1 Cor15 
21,47; Gal 44; Phil 2%; Col 2°; 1 Tim 2 4), 
and in Rom1#:4 and Phil2 7? comes 
nearer to formulating the doctrine of 
‘two natures ’ in the Lord than any other 
New Testament writer. But his emphasis 
is on the Divinity; and, when a line has 
to be drawn between the divine and the 
human, it is on the divine side that the 
Lord is found (Gal x 4). 

Direct Assertions.— How is this Divinity 
of the Lord asserted? First, St. Paul 
directly asserts it. He speaks of Him, as we 
have seen, as ‘ God, blessed for ever’ (Rom 
9 °), no other interpretation of the passage 
being surely possible ; and the same definite 
ascription of Divinity is probably found 
in 2 Thi and Tit 21%. Equally clear is 
the language of Col 2 9—‘ in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ’ 
(cf. Col 1 4°); and almost equally that of 
Phil 2 8, since, whatever the exact shade 
of meaning which we give to the word 
‘form,’ it either asserts our Lord’s 
Divinity or implies it. So it is that, 
like other New Testament writers, St. 
Paul freely applies language spoken of 
Jehovah in the Old Testament to the 
Lord Himself (Rom 1o 1% 38; 1 Corr 4, 
216; Phil21>1), He does not indeed 
assert that the Old Testament language 
applies to the Lord alone; the words 
quoted in Phil2!! are in Rom14™ 
applied to the Father. But so fully is 
the Father found in Christ that such 
words may be applied to Either. Again, 
we may sin against Christ as we sin 
against God (1Cor8#); and tempt 
Christ as we tempt God (1 Cor 10°). The 
day of Jehovah becomes the day of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (1 Corr 8, etc.); the 
tribunal of God (Rom 14 }°) the tribunal 
of Christ (2 Cor5 1); the Kingdom of 
God (Rom 141’) the Kingdom of Christ 
(Eph 5 5); the Church of God (1 Cor ro 82) 
the Church of Christ (Rom 16 38); and the 
Spirit of God (1 Cor21) the Spirit of 
Christ (Rom 8°). Indeed, as we shall 
presently see, it does not matter whether 
we speak of the faith which God asks 
of us as faith in God or as faith in Christ, 
if only we understand that faith in Christ 
is itself faith in God and nothing else. 
St. Paul prays to Christ (Rom 1o }2; 
2 Cor 12 * °), relies upon His providence 
(1 Th3"™), offers to Him thanksgiving 
(1 Tim 1 1) and glory (2 Tim 4 18: cf. Rom | 
95), and thinks of hymns being sung in 
His honour (Eph 5 }%), cn pes 
His Place in Redemption.—Secondly, 
we must take account of the Lord’s 
place in the scheme of redemption. 
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With this and with His present relation 
to the Church we shall deal later. It 
will be found that the character of the re- 
demption involves the Divinity of Him 
by whom it is accomplished, and that the 
relation of Christ to the Church is one 
which no created being could possess; St. 
Paul’s great phrase ‘ in Christ’ will carry 
us far, But even the details of St. Paul’s 
language are significant. The Lord is 
continually associated with the Father 
as the source of grace and peace and 
mercy (Gal r §, etc.; 1 Tim r*); His love, 
just because it is divine, passes knowledge 
(Eph 3 #*). He is the Head, not merely 
of the Chutch, but of every individual 
man (1 Cor 11), the supreme Law-giver 
(1 Cor 7 1°, 9 1* 32), the present Ruler (1 Cor 
11 %*), the future Judge (x Cor 45; 2 Cor 
5 1% 11, etc.), the Giver of light (Eph 5 #4), 
the Bestower of apostleship (Rom 1 *\, the 
Transformer of character (1 Th 3 4%), the 
Comforter. and Stablisher (2 Th 2 117; 


> cf, 3% 5), 


Doctrine of the Spirit.—(ii) The same 
is true, though less clearly, of St. Paul’s 
doctrine of the Spirit. The Divinity of 
the Spirit of God there was no need to 
assert, for no Jew would have denied 


it. In the Old Testament the Spirit is | 


simply God in action, and that specially 
in His inspiration of the prophets and 
vindicators of His people; and that the 
Spirit of the living God is Himself living 
goes without saying. But the conception 


_ of individual personality had in the Old 
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Testament scarcely arisen, and was Cer- 
tainly not raised in relation to the Spirit 
of God, In the language of St. Paul, 
however, as in the Lord’s teaching in the 
Fourth Gospel, there is a marked change. 
The Old Testament language is still in 
part maintained; there is much which St. 
Paul says of the Spirit which hardly sug- 
gests personality; it is the action of the 
Spirit and the result of His action which 
are prominent rather than His ‘ Person.’ 
But it is not always so. Though the Spirit 
is not incarnate as the Lord is, and we lack 
the help towards grasping His distinctness 
from the Father which incarnation gives, 
He is sent by the Incarnate Christ (Rom 
8%: 2Cor3 17; Philt?*) as well as by 
the Father, and the thought of His dis- 
tinctness from the Father thus inevit- 


-ably arises. Here, as we have already seen, 


where the teaching of St. Paul runs parallel 
with that of the Fourth Gospel, and may 


find a part of its basis in the tradition 
_ which that Gospel embodies, it is the teach- 
- ing of St. Paul which on the whole is the 


more advanced. There is hardly anything 
in the Fourth Gospel which so strongly 


x 


suggests distinct personality as 1 Cor 2 1° 
and 124; and, while in the 4th Gospel 
the work of the Spirit seems to be pri- 
marily a work of illumination, in St. Paul 
itis much wider. Not only does He reveal 
(1 Cor 2 1 22, 72%; Eph-3°), and bear wit- 
ness (Rom 8 4°), and bestow spiritual gifts 
(1 Cor 12 4 ff.); He is also the source of the 
Christian character (Gal 5 2% ®); He con- 
verts (2 Cor 3 8) and transforms (2 Cor 3.38) 
and guides (Rom 8 14); He is the Inspirer 
of prayer (Rom 8 ** 2’) and worship (Phil 
3 3), the Creator of unity (Eph 4%), and 
the Vindicator of moral freedom (Rom 
8 218); He consecrates and justifies 
(rt Cor64; 2Th2*), and strengthens 
with power in the inner man (Eph 3 **). 
So it is also when we think of our own 
response to His activity. We are to deal 
with Him as with a ‘ Person ’; we are not 
to ‘grieve’ Him (Eph 4%). Such lan- 
guage as this not only implies the Divinity 
of the Spirit, but a certain distinetness 
of personality also; and it implies both 
none the less, because it not only looks 
back to the Lord’s teaching, but is the 
fruit of Christian experience. Moreover, 
this distinctness is not merely relative 
to the Father, but in some degree to 
the Lord also, It is true that the same 
work is often ascribed both to the Lord 
and to the Spirit, and that we may say 
either that Christ dwells in us by the 
Spirit, or that the Spirit comes to us from 
the ascended Lord. In Christian experi- 
ence we cannot exactly distinguish be- 
tween the work of the One and the work 
of the Other. But there is no example 
of any confusion between the two; in 
2 Cor 3 1? the words ‘ the Lord’ should be 
placed between inverted commas, since 
St. Paul is interpreting the Old Testament 
language of the previous verse; and the 
very fact that St. Paul passes frequently 
backwards and forwards from the One 
to the Other implies their distinctness 
the One from the Other. 

Doctrine of the Church.—-(b) How did 
St. Paul’s Christian faith affect his doc- 
trine of the Church? Quite as pro- 
foundly as his doctrine of God. The 
old corporate outlook indeed remains 
unaltered. It is the Church which Christ 
loved and for which He gave Himself 
(Eph 5 #5), and the Church of which He 


ig the Saviour now (Eph 5 *%). The indi- 


vidual, as we shall presently seé, shares 
in the divine redemption and in all that 
it brings by his membership in the one 
Body (1 Cor 12 1% 13; Eph 4 **; Col 3 1). 
St. “Paul’s accounts of the blessings 
which Christians enjoy (Rom 8 ?* ff.; Eph 


1%ff.) all presuppose this membership | 
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(cf, Eph r 14, 2423), But God bas now 
given His Christ to be Head over all 
things to the Church (Eph 1 #4), and that 
makes all the difference to the character 
of its life. 

Now in this corporate outlook St. 
Paul, as always, is a faithful follower 
of the Lord’s teaching. Our Lord thought 
of the Church as the prophets had thought 
before Him. God in His parables is the 
King and Father of His people Israel. The 
parables of Lk 15 in their original mean- 
ing refer to Israel alone; as all the Lord’s 
hearers knew, it is Israel that is God’s 
flock, God’s treasure, and God’s family. 
It is thus to Israel, the Lord teaches, 
that the Kingdom of God at present be- 
longs (Mt 21 4%); its sons are ‘ the sons of 
the kingdom’ (Mt 81"); and Jerusalem 
is the city of the Great King (Mt 5 55). 
Thus again it is to Israel that the Lord’s 
life is devoted (Mt 15 24); the sons and 
daughters of Abraham have a claim 
which is peculiarly their own (Lk 13 44, 
rg °); and His appeal is made city~ by 
city, and village by village, to every class, 
not even excepting the outcasts. If 

* Israel was not gathered (Is 49 5), it was 
no fault of His (cf. Mt 23%’). But He 
warned the people of God, like the pro- 
phets before Him, that there could be no 
continuance of their position of privilege 
unless they responded by faith to the call 
of God (Mt 21 4, etc.). Those who do not 
the works of Abraham are no children of 
Abraham (Jn 8 3°); many will come ‘ from 
the east and the west, and sit down with 
Abraham, and isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven: but the sons of the 
kingdom will be cast into the outer dark- 
ness’ (Mt 8 11:12). More than this, even in 
the Lord’s earthly life we see a new Israel, 
the faithful remnant of the old, coming 
into being. Through the shifting sand of 
the impenitent and unbelieving, He digs 
down till His spade strikes the rock; 
and upon this, He says, He will build 
His Church anew (cf. Is 4 3 4; ro 2023, etc.), 
The test is belief in the Lord’s Messiah- 
ship and attachment to His Person; ‘ they 
are not all Israel, which are of Israel’ 
(Rom 9 ° ff.); and, if Israel as a nation 

rejects its Messiah, its national life must 
pass away. 

_ The New Israel.—Now it is this that 
-we find St. Paul maintaining; the new 
Israel, the Israel of God, is the Church 
of Christ (Gal 6 1), 


Spirit has come. But it has no more 


Jost continuity with the old than the 
‘restored Israel of Ezra and Nehemiah | 


had lost continuity with the Israel of 


upon which the’ 
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good olive tree of the Church of God, 


holy by that root of the patriarchs 
from which it has sprung (Rom 11 1%4; 
cf. Jer11 1), The Jews who have be- 
lieved in Jesus as Christ and Lord were 
branches before the Christ came, and they 
are branches still. But the Jews who 
refused to believe have been broken off 
because of their unbelief, while believers 
from among the Gentiles have been grafted 
in, and partake of the root and fatness 
of the olive tree. What God is asking of 
His people is just that faith which He has 
always asked; and no one who refuses 
to believe in Him whom God has sent 
can have part or lot in the fulfilment of 
His purpose. In this, St. Paul urges, 
there is nothing new. Again and again | 
in the history of God’s people the many 
have fallen away, and only a ‘ remnant’ 
have been saved to be the heirs of the 
promise (Rom 9 2799, 1145). So it is 
with the incoming of the Gentiles. God 
always intended it, and again and again 
foretold it (Rom 9 25, ro 1% 20, y5 912). The 
true seed of Abraham are those who share 
Abraham’s faith (Gal 3 ***%) and find 
their unity in the larger Christ—Christ 
as including His people (Gal31*: cf. 
for this use of ‘ Christ’ 1 Cor 12 !*), God 
from the first in the promises which He 
made relied upon Abraham’s influence 
(Gen 18 19); it is only as Abraham is fol- 
lowed: that God can ‘ bring upon’ Abra- 
ham and his seed ‘ that which he hath 
spoken of him.’ 

- Thus we find St. Paul, like St. Peter 
(1 P 2%), claiming for the Church of 
Christ all the titles, the privileges, and the 
promises of the old Israel. It is the true 
circumcision (Eph 214; Phil3%), God’s 
household (Gal 6 1°; Eph 2 <neki 1 Tim 
3 15), and people (Rom 2785 Tit 244), and 
inheritance (Eph 1 38) ; its members are the 
true saints, or consecrated people (1 Cor 


, 61, 14 38, etc.), the true sons and heirs of 


God (Gal 3 °*; Rom 8 '*1”), supernaturally 
born through faith in the divine promise 
(Gal 4 25-28), So again the old fathers 
themselves are the fathers of all Chris- 
tians (1 Cor 101); the Old Testament is 
written for us all (1 Cor 10 4), and only 
Nee we believe do we rightly understand — 
(2 Cor 3 18; 2 Tim 315). There is no 
hea in saying that Christ founded the , 


Church or that the Church has taken the. 


place of Israel, if we do not forget its con- — 
tinuity with the past. But no such lan- 
guage is found in the New Testament; 

the word ‘ build’ (Mt 16 38), unlike “the - q 
word ‘ found,’ does not necessarily imply | x 
a fresh beginning (cf. Jer 1 }°,-etc.; 1 Cor © : 
SitAtys). Rather the Chureh is. nseselt S 
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with Christ. 
_. with it to distinguish between a living 

and fruitful union with Christ and His 
Church and’a union fruitless and only | 
for a time because of the absence of a | 
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Israel, inheriting Israel’s unbroken life 
and unfailing promises (cf. carefully 
Ac 15 15 ff.). What St. Paul holds about 
Gentile believers is not that it does not 
matter whether or no they belong to the 
commonwealth of Israel, or whether or no 
they are fellow-citizens with the old saints, 
but that, as baptized members of Christ, 
this position is already theirs(Eph 2 12-22), 

Religion Corporate.—We see then that 
the true religion, as St. Paul under- 
stands it, is as definitely the religion 
of a people and a Church as it was 
before the Lord came. The Church, as 
St. Paul thinks of it, is just as much 
a visible body as the Jews or the 
Greeks. (1 Cor 10 **); and the difference 
is clearly marked between those who 
are without and those who are within 
(z Cor 5 *1#, 14 28). Its preachers are the 
preachers of the society (1 Cor 12 °8), and 
call their hearers into that society. The 
society itself has its visible sacraments 
of entrance and adherence, its organized 
ministry and regular discipline, its tradi- 
tions, moral, doctrinal and liturgical, to 
which all should defer (1 Cor 11 18, 14 3), 
No doubt St. Paul speaks not only of the 
Church but of the churches (Rom 16 4; 
1 Cor1zr16, etc.); this language was 
specially natural when the bodies of 
Christians in the -great cities were 
separated one from another by tracts 
of unevangelized country. But ‘the 
Church ’ is just as much prior in thought 
to ‘the churches’ as Israel had been: to 
the organized societies of Jews scattered 
in the cities of the empire; and, when 
St. Paul speaks of ‘the Church,’ except 
when the context demands a more 
restricted meaning, it is the Church 
universal which he has in view (cf. e.g. 
t Coriia *8:-Eph 412;-:2:Tim:3 4):! ‘But, 
though we should never employ such a 


_ phrase as ‘ the invisible Church,’ St. Paul 


does not forget the truth for which it 
stands. Still, even after the Lord has 
come, ‘ they are not all Israel which are 
of Israel’ and Christians may forfeit their 
position as Jews have done (1 Cor 10 3"}8), 
It is the gift of the Spirit which makes the 
Church what it is; and ‘if any man hath 


not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his” 
(Rom 8°: 


cf. also x Cor 15 ?; 
2 Tim 2 19), It is not in accordance with 
St. Paul’s teaching to distinguish between 
union with the visible Church and union 
But it is quite in accordance 


2 Corrs; 


_we share (Rom 8 *°). 
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Relation of the Church to Christ.— 
But we cannot enter far into St. Paul's 
doctrine of the Church without consider- 
ing more fully its relationship to Christ 
Himself, It is this which is the very 
centre of St. Paul’s teaching. The Church 
is the body of Christ (Rom 125; 1 Cor 
12 27, etc.); the Christian is:a'man ‘in 
Christ’ (2 Cor 12*); and the purpose of 
God is to create out of Jews and Gentiles 
“one news man’ (Eph2}5, 4%), This 
unity of Christ and His people was, as 
we have seen, implied in the revelation 
which led St. Paul to faith (Ac g*), and 
came. to possess for him an ever-deepening 
meaning through his own experience; the 
phrase ‘in Christ’ has a new frequency 
in the Epistles of the Captivity. But 
the roots of this conception lie far back in 
Hebrew thought, and we must understand 
what they are. 

Corporate Unity.— We observe then first 
that in primitive thought the unity-which 
belongs to a family or a tribe is more fully 
recognized than among ourselves. Such 
names as Israel, Esau, Jacob and Joseph 
are used indifferently of the individual and 
of the people which has sprung from him; 
and, in the Old Testament, stories told of 
individuals may in fact refer to the tribes 
which are regarded as their offspring. 
The father of the tribe contains within 
himself all-who will spring from him (cf. 
Heb 7 *: 2°), and his action affects them 
both for good and for evil, Such language 
as that of Ex 2058, though it seems to 
do violence to the rights of personality, 
and needs the careful guarding which the 
great prophets give to it (Jer 31 7°; Ezek 
18), contains none the less a profound 
truth. Heredity and tradition are forces 
of immense power; and it is only by slow 
stages that the individual comes unto his 
own, and can be dealt with apart from 
the body to which he belongs, It is on 
these lines that St. Paul seeks to explain | 
the reign of sin and death (Rom 5 ” ff.; 
tCor15 2122); and, when he adds that Adam 


| is ‘a figure of him that was to come’ 


(Rom 5 #4), it is plain that he thinks of 
the unity of Christ and His people in a 


somewhat similar way. This unity is — 


primarily a unity of life. \ By baptism we 


| become animated by the same principle 


of life (Rom 65), that we may be con- 
‘formed to the likeness of: Him whose life 
The Christian is not 
‘in Christ ’ as a bird is in the air, or a fish. 
in the water; rather he is ‘in Him,’ .as 
borne along in a stream of vital influence, 
to which more or less fully he yields him- | 
self, and through which the Lord is so 
“him all that he is himself willing to Pere 
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Nor is it Adam only whom St, Paul has 
in mind; we must take account of Abraham 
also. Abraham by his great acts of faith 
and self-surrender affected all his descen- 
dants, and won the promise for them all, 
As in Adam all died, even so in Abraham 
were all his children in a true sense made 
alive; and all who, yielding to his life 
flowing in their veins and his example 
calling them to a faith like his own, 
kept ‘ the way of the Lord ’ would inherit 
the promise. The‘ merits of the fathers ’ 
were as real a ground of hope to St. Paul 
(Rom 11 28) as the merits of the saints to 
Catholics of later days; and, though the 
thought might be abused, and needed to 
be carefully guarded (Jer 15+; Ezek 14 14; 
Mt 3°), it was not one to be cast aside, 
for noblesse oblige. So it is with the Lord. 
The one great act of surpassing righteous- 
ness (Rom 5%), by which the Lord 
yielded Himself up for all who should 
hereafter be His members, is an act that 
is ever living in the stream of life and 
influence which flows from Him through 
the Spirit; and, as in our baptism we die 
with Him to sin, we rise with and in Him 
to newness of life (Rom 6 1°), 

We observe, secondly, that it is this 
unity of Christ with His people which 
lies at the root of St. Paul’s doctrine of 
the sacrifice of the Cross. St. Paul, like 
St. Peter, does not ir his sermons in the 
Acts directly refer to the Cross as the 
means of forgiveness. The Lord had 
led the Apostles to faith in Himself as 
the Christ before He identified Himself 
with the Suffering Servant of Jehovah; 
and the Apostles follow His method. 
Forgiveness and the gift of the Spirit are 
offered as the reward of faith in Jesus as 
the Christ;.and it is not necessary for 
their reception to know how they have 
been obtained. But ‘that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures’ 
is part of ‘ the Gospel ’ in the larger sense, 
and it was one of the truths of that primi- 
tive Creed which converts received (1 Cor 
15) *8), 

The Atonement.— What then is St. 
Paul’s view of the Atonement? Atone- 
ment through sacrifice was so familiar both 
to Jews and Gentiles that this part of the 
faith presented little difficulty to them. 
The Lord had identified Himself with the 
Suffering Servant, and had spoken clearly 


of the purpose of His death (Mk to 45, | 


14 22-24), St. Paul believed His word, and 
interpreted it by the sacrificial teaching of 
the Old Testament, without endeavouring 
fully to explain the rationale of what He 
‘had done. He regards the Lord’s sacrifice 
as primarily an offering for sin, though 
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other forms of Old Testament sacrifice 
are regarded as finding their fulfilment 
in it (1 Cor57; Eph5?). But as a 
Pharisee he was not specially interested 
in the sacrificial system. His statements 
of the truth are for the most part simple 
and popular (Rom 5 *14, 8%; 2 Cor 57%; 
Gal 1 *, 3 3; Ephi 7,5 * 5), and closely 
connected with their moral application 
(neCor61.7%.19. 422 omen) Indeed, 
apart from his characteristic doctrine of 
union with Christ he makes only one 
statement peculiarly his own. He says 
that God sent forth His Son to be ‘an 
expiation, through faith, by his blood 
because of the passing over of the sins 
done aforetime’ (Rom 3 ?5), his meaning 
apparently being that, had there been no 
such public expiation, God’s ‘ forbear- 
ance’ with the world’s sin might have 
been misinterpreted. St. Paul’s great 
contribution to the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment lies in the way in which he connects 
it with the union of Christ with the Church. 
It was ‘ for the Church ’ that Christ ‘ gave 
Himself up’ (Eph 55); and it is the 
union between Christ and His people 
which makes His Atonement available for 
them. The idea of substitution is not 
found in St. Paul’s writings; his language 
is that Christ died ‘ for’ us, not that He 
died ‘instead of’ us; and he always 
regards union with Christ as necessary to 
our profiting by what He has done (cf. 
Col 1 38:14). ‘ One died for all,’ therefore 
all died’ (2 Cor5 14); ‘Him who knew 
no sin’ God ‘made to be sin on our 
behalf; that we might become the right- 
eousness of Godin him’ (2 Cor 5 4). The 
language here seems to be carefully chosen. 
The Lord died ‘for’ us as one separate 
from us, for we were not yet His members 
when He hung upon the Cross. But we 
become God’s righteousness ‘in’ Him, 
for not until we become His members 
does His work take effect. God ‘ made’ 
Christ ‘ to be sin’ only in the sense that 
in giving Him up to death He treated Him 
as the sin which in His death was slain 
(cf. Rom 8 8, and for this use of ‘ made 
to be’ Jn5 18, etc.); but we ‘ become’ 
God’s righteousness, for the result of His 
work is a great reality. The acceptance 


“with God which the Lord has won through 
His perfect fulfilment of the divine claim — 


is ours as well as His. 

Union with Christ.—We see then how 
true to Hebrew thought this great con- 
ception of union with Christ is. It 


appears dimly even in the Synoptic 
teaching (Mt ro 40-42, 18 20 25 35 ff), and — 
clearly in the Johannine (Jn 1517), — 
where the ‘Vine’ is the old symbol of 
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Israel; and St. Paul probably knew what 
the Lord’s teaching had been. But he 
makes more of it than any other New 
Testament writer, and applies it in a 
greater variety of ways (cf. in this order: 
Gal 1 *®; Eph 11; 7 Cor 4 45; Phil 1 4; Col 
4%; Phil4?; Romi4"; Philr%, 433, 
274; x Cor 4 #7; Col 3 18% 20 y 28: y Cor 
15 18, all these uses being different one 
from another). Christ is sometimes re- 
garded as the Head of the Church; while 
sometimes He and the Church are so 
identified that the Church itself bears the 
name of Christ (1 Cor 12 12-33; Gal 3 18), 
and, as St. Augustine says, Totus Christus 
caput et membra est. There is here no 
confusion. The thoughts brought out by 
the one way of speaking are as important 
as those brought out by the other. 

The first view of the Lord’s relation to 
the Church is most fully expounded in 
the Epistles of the Captivity (cf. especially 
Fe phige 165+ Col 2.19). -Tt tas). the Lord 
Himself from whom proceeds the whole 
life of the Church, and upon whom its 
growth depends. The individual member 
lives not so much by an individual gift 
of divine life as by sharing in the life of 
_ the whole. By tke Hebrews life at all its 
levels is realistically conceived; and re- 
garded as a gift from God, the fountain 
of life (Gen 27; Lev 17 14; Ps 36 ®, 104 *9). 
Always it is the ‘ life ’’ of the body which 
preserves its unity; when life departs, the 
body is dissolved into its elements. To 
this rule eternal life (Rom 6 **), the life 
that is life indeed (1 Tim 6 1%), affords no 
exception; and St. Paul’s language in 
Eph 4 15-16 is very seriously meant. In 
the Body of Christ a ‘life’ higher than 
any other life is flowing, the life of the 
Spirit, or of ‘grace’; and it both is 
mediated by the Body to the individual 
member, and preserves the unity of the 
whole (Eph 4 8). 

The Gift of Life-—Now the thought 
of this ‘life,’ regard it as we may, is 
_of the first importance; and it is better 
like the Hebrews to think of it realis- 
tically than to explain it away because 
we cannot find any satisfactory way of 
conceiving it. It is often said to-day 
that grace means personal influence; 
and the statement is of value if rightly 
understood. The influence of the risen 
‘Lord is the influence of a Person upon 


| _ persons, and proceeds from His con- 


scious will, But the statement may 
be understood to mean that the Lord 
only influences from without by His 


teaching and example, and then it is 
“not at all in accordance with St. Paul’s 


mind. St. Paul sets in strong contrast 
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law and grace, the external standard 
and the indwelling Spirit which renders 
possible its attainment; and it is the 
latter, not the former, which is the 
characteristic gift of the Lord (Rom 8 ?; 
2 Cor 38). St. Paul like St. John lays 
great stress upon the indwelling life of 
the Body of Christ. But he lays even 
greater stress than St. John upon its 
corporate character (though cf. 1 Jn 1.3); 
and that is one reason why he cares 
so passionately both for the holiness 
and for the unity of the Church. It 
is in the Church that we are united 
with Christ; and the inflow of His 
life cannot be unaffected either by the 
evil which the Church tolerates (1 Cor 
5 ®, 15 38), or by the separation one from 
another of those who ought to be united. 
When St. Paul speaks of ‘ every contact 
with the supply, according to the working 
in due measure of each several part.’ 
(Eph 4 16), he probably thinks chiefty of 
those human gifts of Christ, of whom he 
has sc recently spoken (41; cf. 2 Cor 
414412), But all members of the Body 
ought in their measure to mediate the 
powers of the Spirit to the other members 
(cf. Rom 1 11/12; Phil 1 1%). It is just be- 
cause in the Church as we know it to-day 
this mediation so largely fails that we 
come to regard the sacraments as channels 
of grace which may be employed without 
any thought of the corporate life. The 
truth is that, since the sacraments have 
for one of their purposes incorporation 
into the Church and continuance in it, 
they lose much of their value when the 
flow of the divine life in the Church is as 
terribly hindered as to-day it is. St. 
Paul’s ideal is that the unity which the 
gift of the Spirit bestows should be 
jealously preserved by the humility and 
forbearance of our conduct one to another 
(Eph 41%); that through the Spirit’s 
influence Christians should have but one 
mind, heart, and will (1 Cor 11% 14; Phil 
1 27, 21-4); and finally that we should not 
only remain in one Body and possess a 
unity visible even to the world (Eph 4 *)— 
that ought to go without saying—but all 
attain to a unity loftier still, the unity of 
the man full-grown, both in the number 
of his members and in the fulness of his 
life, ‘ the Christ that is to be’ (Eph 47%). 


| Nor was this to him an ideal only; it was — 


his ceaseless effort to forward its attain- 
ment. He knew that his insistence upon 
the Catholicity of the Church imperilled 
its unity; the line of least resistance was 
to allow the Jewish and Gentile Churches 
to drift apart. But he would no more 


‘tolerate this than tolerate divisions 
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within local churches (x Cor x 1118); and 
it is the relation of the Church to Christ 
which is his great ground of appeal. 
The second view of the Lord’s relation 
to the Church is that of identification. 
The thought is difficult, and apart from 
the phrase ‘in Christ’ rarely appears; we 
are thus disposed to substitute some other 
for it. We speak of a new ‘ humanity,’ 
meaning by that a multitude of individuals 
transformed. by sharing in the perfect 
‘humanity’ of the Lord. But the 
Hebrews knew nothing of Platonic 
universals, and the language of St. Paul 
suggests nosuchideaasthis. Histhought 
’ is concrete, and the well-known title-page 
of Hobbes’s Leviathan may help us to 
grasp it. The body of ‘the Christ that 
is to be’ will be wholly composed of in- 
dividuals; but they will not be, as in the 
old print, unrelated and unadapted one 
to another. Each will be so transformed 
by ‘the faith and the knowledge of the 
Son of God ’ (Eph 4 1%) that God’s purpose 
for each will be realized (Phil 2 1* 13, 3 14), 
and each have his own place in the vast 
organism, the ‘ one new man’ (Eph 2 }) 
which willthus comeinto being. Weshall 
not lose our individual personalities—for 
it is only as possessing these that we can 
contribute to the perfection of the whole 
—but we shall not be mere units. FPer- 
sonality lies even now largely in our 
characteristic relations to those about 
us; the fuller and the better these rela- 
tions, the greater is the personality itself. 
Dixit quidam ; Quoties inter homines fut, 
minor homo redii (de Imitatione Christi, 
i, 20). We know only too well what this 
qguidam meant; but St. Paul’s hope is the 
very opposite. It is that the full life of 
heavenly citizenship (Phil 1 2’, 3 2°) which 
we live here, the life of mutual intercourse 
and mutual service, may render us not 
less but greater men, and so worthy 
members at last of the one full-grown 
man, in whom all are to be gathered up. 
Once the people of God were all in our 


father Abraham; at last they will all be in ° 


Christ, with their personalities fully devel- 
oped through the perfecting of the whole. 

Doctrine of the Sacraments.—In close 
_ connexion with St. Paul’s doctrine of 
the Church is his doctrine of the sacra- 
ments; and here agaip his teaching 
should largely be interpreted by his pre- 
Christian faith. In regard to the sacra- 
ments a remarkable change has passed 


over criticalopinion. Not long ago it was’ 


_ widely held that St. Paul’s sacramental 
teaching was what for lack of a better 


term we may call ‘ Protestant.’; and there | 


are scholars who still maintain this view. 
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But there are many to-day who, though 
themselves rejecting Catholic belief, re- 
cognize that St. Paul’s sacramental teach- 
ing is far more like that traditional among 
Catholics than like that of the 16th-century 
Reformers (cf. for opinion in Germany, 
Schweitzer, Paul and his Interpreters, v, 
vi). This teaching, however, seems 10 
them out of harmony with the Lord’s 
mind, and they think that St. Paul must 
have been here affected directly or. in- 
directly by the teaching of the Greek 
and Oriental mystery-religions. Now the 
difficulties of this view are overwhelming. 
St. Paul was a Hebrew, and quite without 
that sympathy with ethnic faiths which 
the study of comparative religion has 
given to ourselves (cf. 1 Cor 10%). He 
may occasionally make use of words which 
the mystery-religions had popularized (e.g. 
in -Phili44?; sColli248;0cf. “Ramsay, The 
Teaching of St.Paul in Terms of the Present 
Day, x\vii), but this is all that we can say. 
His own use of the word ‘ mystery’ and 
of other words associated with these cults 
is quite different from theirs; ‘ mystery’ 
e.g. with him only means ‘ secret,’ as in 
Daniel and Enoch. Parallels, no doubt, 
may be found between his teaching and , 
that of the mystery-religions, especially if 
appeal is made to literature much later 
than St. Paul’s day; but they are far 
from impressive (cf. Rawlinson, The New 
Testament Doctrine cf the Christ, appended 
note 6). There is, however, a simpler 
answer to be given; St. Paul’s sacramental 
teaching requires no such explanation. 
Baptism, confirmation, penance, the 
Eucharist and ordination, to say nothing 
of lesser sacraments, find anticipations in 
Jewish rites far more like the Christian 
sacraments than anything to be found 
in the heathen ‘mysteries’ (cf. Sacra- 
ments in the N.T. passim). Here and 
there the history of the transition is 
obscure, but the main facts are clear. 
Baptism and Confirmation.—We con- 
sider first Holy Baptism. Of all the 
sacraments it occupies—as we should 
expect with a missionary—the largest 
place in St. Paul’s teaching. To re- 
gard 1 Corr!” as a depreciation of — 
baptism is to ignore the whole of his 
teaching elsewhere. Baptism is the means 


of incorporation into Christ and His © 
people (1 Cor 12%); by baptism we put 
on Christ (Gal 3’); and its blessings are 

those which union with Christ bestows. — 
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' is of the first mportance (Eph 45); and 
apparently at Corinth, if catechumens 
died without baptism, other Christians 
sometimes underwent a vicarious baptism 
on their behalf (1 Cor 15%). St. Paul in 
this teaching is of course mainly thinking 
of the baptism of adults, though, in view 
of previous Jewish practice, there is no 
reason to suppose that he did not authorize 
the baptism of infants (Ac 16 33 34, 18 8; 
1 Corr 16, 714; Eph 6}; Col 3 #°); and he 
always thinks of faith and baptism as 
closely united. He would not indeed have 
supposed that without ‘ faith in the work- 
ing of God ’ (Col 2 1") baptism could work 
any spiritual change; the grace pledged 

- to us in our infancy must wait for its 
practical efficacy till faith has been 
awakened. But, though baptism is no 
substitute for faith, just as little is faith 
a substitute for baptism; St. Paul would 
not have regarded as a believer one who 

_ refused to be baptized. 

But what is the origin of the sacra- 
ment? Purification by water was a 
common ceremony of the Mosaic law, and 
a special purification of this kind may 
have been expected as a preparation for 
fsrael’s redemption (Jn 1 *: cf. Ezek 
36 * ff.; Zech 131). Moreover, even before 
the mission of the Baptist, baptism was in 
use as a rite for the admission of proselytes 
to Israel—in the case of women the only 
rite except a sacrifice which was necessary ; 
and the Babylonian Talmud repeatedly 

_ speaks of the proselyte as being like a 

child new-born: Thus baptism had become 

a rite of admission to the Church before 

the Lord came, and it held its position 

afterwards. if Christian baptism brings 
far greater blessings than the old prose- 
lyte baptism, that is because the Church 
to which it now admits us is the Church 
glorified by the gift of the Spirit. 

- But how did the transition from the old 
baptism to Christian baptism come about? 

Probably in the following way. The 

Baptist treated the people of God as being 

“no more ready for the Messianic judgment 

and kingdom than the heathen them- 

' selves, and so called them to a baptism 

of repentance in preparation for Messiah’s 

coming (Mt 3 14);* and the Lord, in the 
days before He claimed publicly to be 

_ the Messiah, continued the Baptist’s work 

- (Jn 3 %,43+%). Those in whom the pur- 

pose of baptism found its fulfilment by 

_ their adherence to the Lord during His 

- earthly life received no further baptism 


by water (Jn1*; Acig4): their bap-— 


tism was completed by the gift of the 


by the laying on of the Apostles’ hands, 
But if those baptized by John took part 
in the rejection of the Lord, the old 
baptism had not attained its purpose; and 
they received Christian baptism as well 
as the laying on of hands, if they were 
afterwards converted. St. Paul, like 
other writers of the early Church, seems 
to regard baptism and confirmation as 
two parts of one sacrament; and, when he 
speaks of baptism, to include both parts 
of the rite (Ac 19 16; 1 Cor 101+ ?: cf. Gal 
3 7627 with 44%). The Old Testament 
teaching naturally led to this, since 
cleansing by water and anointing with 
oil were there closely associated (Ex 29 47; 
Rew T4iey Wat 18." cf. 0 Cor6);- and “the 
language of the New Testament suggests 
that from the first, as later, unction was 
practised at confirmation (2 Cor 1 *) 2%; 
1 Jn2 27). Further than this we can- 
not confidently go. There are real critical 
difficulties in accepting Mt 28 18 as a word 
of the Lord, among them being the 
language of the Acts, which suggests that 
baptism was at first in the name of Jesus 
only (Ac’8**; 19.5s4cf.t Cor 11915)\< But 
there is no reason to doubt that the con- 
tinuance of baptism as the rite of ad- 
mission to the Church had the Lord’s 
authority, and its completion by the 
laying on of hands may have had it also. 
It is the characteristic teaching of the 
Lord that His own experience is to be 
reproduced in that of His followers; and 
in the experience of the Lord Himself the 
gift of the Spirit followed immediately 
upon His reception of baptism. Even if, 
as is perhaps most probable, the practice 
of the Church as to the laying on of hands 
rested rather upon the guidance of the 
Spirit than upon the direct command of 
the Lord, it was probably in the Lord’s 
past experience that the Spirit taught the 


_Church to see the revelation of His present 


will.* 

‘The Eucharist.— We see then that 
neither Christian baptism nor the lay- 
ing on of hands presents any serious 
difficulty. It is, however, about the 
Eucharist that controversy chiefly arises. _ 
St. Paul’s language is here markedly 
realistic, and finds no parallel in the 
language used about other sacraments. 
The Eucharist, like the manna, is 


‘ spiritual,’ i.e. supernatural, food (1 Cor 


10 #4: cf. Ps 78 2425; Jn 64851), It brings 
participation in the Body and Blood of ~ 

Christ, and so maintains the unity of the 
Church (1 Cor 10 }® 1%), 


Itisafeast upon — 
the Lord’s sacrifice analogous to the sacri- — 


- Spirit either at Pentecost, or subsequently ficial. feasts both of Jews and Gentiles 
_/ But see on Mt 32, “| * Onconfirmation cf.thefootnoteon Ac8,p.3440, 
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(1 Cor 10 1822), Indeed, to partake un- 
worthily is to be guilty of the Body and 
Blood of the Lord; and, if we discern not 
the Body, we eat and drink judgment 
unto ourselves (1 Cor 11 278°), Moreover, 
St. Paul bases his warning upon the Lord’s 
words of institution, thus showing that he 
attached to these words a meaning far 
deeper than that which would firstoccur to 
the mind in reading them. Familiarity 
with St. Paul’s teaching, and experience 
of the power of the sacrament, may cause 
his words to appear simple enough to 
Catholic Christians. But we can under- 
stand that to others St. Paul’s language 
suggests Oriental thaumaturgy rather 
than the authentic teaching of the Lord; 
and that the question may even be raised 
whether St. Paul and his converts have 
not somehow transformed into a new 
mvstery-cult simple actions and words 
of the Lord which He never intended: to 
be repeated. If we accept the shorter 
text of Lk 22 172°, St. Paul is our only 
authority for the statement that the Lord 
said ‘Do this in remembrance of me.’ 
There is an apparent difficulty here which 
we are bound to meet. 

We observe first that the transformation 
thus suggested is inconceivable in St. 
Paul’scase. Itis quite possible that some 
of his converts from heathenism may 
have been disposed to interpret the 
Eucharist by heathen ideas, and very 
likely that in later centuries a mutual 
influence was exercised by Christianity 
and the mystery religions. But St. Paul 
was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and a large 
part even of his Gentile converts at Corinth 
had been closely associated with the Jews. 
It is not possible that but a few years 
after the first Eucharist, and before there 
was any separation between Jewish and 
Gentile Christanity, St. Paul of all people 
should have made himself responsible for 
such a corruption as this. We shall find 
as usual that, if we first understand the 
thought of the Jews, and then consider 
how St. Paul’s new Christian faith would 
affect it, our difficulty passes away. 

We turn then to St. Paul’s account of 


the first Eucharist (1 Cor 11 °° ff.). ‘When. 


he says that he ‘ received ’ it of the Lord, 
he uses the same word as that which he 


- employs in 1Cor15! and 3, and his. 


meaning is that he received it from the 
Lord through those who were ‘ in Christ 


(11 ®°), at which the Eucharist was insti- 
tuted, was probably either a Passover 
meal or a quasi-Passover meal held a day 
in advance, because the Lord’s approach- 
ing death rendered it impossible for Him 
to eat the Passover with His disciples (cf. 
Lk 22 15).* St, Paul thinks of the Lord as 
the true Paschal victim (1 Cor 5 *), and of 
the Eucharist as the Christian Passover; 
the ‘cup of blessing’ (1 Cor 101%) is 
probably a Jewish phrase drawn from the 
Passover ritual. The Jews at their Pass- 
over commemorated the redemption from 
Egypt, which founded their corporate life 
as the people of God, and (with the re- 
demption) their own escape from the 
judgment, which fell upon the firstborn 
of their oppressors. By taking part in 
the Passover festival they claimed their 
places among God’s covenant people, and 
their share in its present blessings and 
undying hope. St. Paul would think of 
Christians as commemorating the far 
greater redemption upon which the cor- 
porate life of the Christian Church de- 
pends, and their own escape from the 
judgment impending over the heathen 
world (1 Cor 11 32). Christians too are in 
covenant with God; God has made with 
them a ‘new covenant’ whose terms Jere- 
miah had in advance declared (Jer 31 *1 ff.), 
a covenant which brings the forgiveness 
of sin and the law written by the Spirit 
upon the heart. They too at every 
Eucharist claim their places among God’s 
covenant people, with its present blessings 
and its confident anticipation of the 
Kingdom of God. Thus there would be 
nothing to cause surprise if no Gospel 
mentioned that the Eucharist was to be 
repeated; a Passover feast not to be re- 
peated would be to Jews a contradiction 
in terms. The last judgment and the 
final Kingdom of God might come very © 
soon, or might not; the Lord Himself 
did not know when the hour would strike 
(Mk 13 *2). But till it struck the Lord’s. 
sacrifice had ever to be recalled and 
pleaded, and its blessings ever claimed’ 
anew. That the Lord did say ‘Do this 
in remembrance of me’ St. Paul tells us, 
and there is every reason to believe him. — 
But it was not strictly necessary that the © 
Lord should say this; the repetition of a — 
Passover goes without saying. ; 

But how do these considerations justify — 
St. Paul’s realistic language? Let us turn — 


before’ him. Indeed, his account of the 
institution of the Eucharist, except for 
the Lord’s command to repeat it, is con- 
firmed both by the Petrine Gospel of 


from the parallel between the Lord and the — 
Paschal lambs to the immeasurable dif-_ 
ference between them. The Paschal lambs — 
were many, since like the priests who _ 
St. Mark and by the Palestinian Gospel] , Poi wu different view of The. aa Testament. 
of St. Matthew. Now the Lord’s Supper | Doctrine of the Sacraments, pp. 307,398. E 
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offered them ‘by death they’ were 
“hindered from continuing’ (Heb 7 *); 
and, when they died, they had no resur- 
rection. Sacred food they might offer, 
but not ‘ spiritual’ or supernatural food; 
and the blessings of the people of God 
were not dependent upon union with them. 
With the true Paschal Lamb it is other- 
wise. He is One; and He is risen, that 
by His risen life we also may live; all our 
blessings, as we have seen, depend upon 
our growing up in all things into Him 
(Eph 41). Itisa real identification with 
Him as sacrificed, and through sacrifice 
glorified, and not a merely symbolic 
identification, which we require for our 
preservation and growth as men recreated 
in Him; and: there is no better way of 
saying that the Lord gives what we need 
than to say that ‘the body’ which was 
‘for us ‘ on the Cross, and is ‘ for us’ still 
(x Cor 11 #4), is given to be our food; and 
the bleod, which has ratified the new 
covenant, tobeourdrink. Inthe physical 
world the fullest identification that we 
know is that of food and drink with the 
bodies which depend upon them for their 
support and growth. But there is nota 
word in St. Paul of that eating of ‘ the 
god * which some writers think that they 
find upon heathen ground (cf. Gore, The 
Holy Spirit and the Church, note A, iii). 
All his teaching grows out of the thoughts 
of the Passover and the covenant feast of 
Ex 24%", immeasurably deepened and 
spiritualized by that doctrine of the union 
of Christ with His people which St. Paul 
had received from Christ Himself. Our 
Lord at His first Eucharist ‘ gave Him- 
self with His own hand’ in all the ful- 
ness possible at this stage of His redeem- 
ing work. But all, we would suggest, 
was as yet anticipatory. He could not 
give His sacrificed Body to be our food 


before it was sacrificed, or communicate | i 
| 2 4 (ef. 1 Cor 5; 2 Cor 12 #13 1%) 5 Tim 


| x 20), 


His outpoured life before it had been 
poured out; nor were the Apostles yet the 


new men who could assimilate such food | 


and drink. At the institution the bread 
and wine were the symbols of the Lord’s 


g Body and Blood, and no more; there could 


iu 
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not be a Passover commemoration of a 
redemption which had not yet taken place. 
The Lord looks forward to the fulfilment 
in the Kingdom of God of what is as yet 


_ but a picture of what will be (Lk 22 ** '*). 


And if we ask ‘In what kingdom of God 
—in the Church, or in the heavenly 


country ?’—the answer is, as in other cases, 


that the Lord does not—and perhaps 
cannot—yet fully distinguish. Certainly 
there is fulfilment here and now. The 
Lord’s Humanity has been glorified; He 
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has become‘ life-giving spirit ' (I Cor 15 4°) ; 
and now that He has ascended ‘ where 
he was before’ (Jn 6%), His Flesh and 
Blood can be eaten and drunk as they 
could not be before the great change had 
passed over them. The Eucharist now 
is a far greater thing than it could have 
been in the upper room at Jerusalem. And 
yet not even now have we all the fulfil- 
ment; for that we must wait ‘ till he come.’ 

We see then that, though in the 
Eucharist there 1s a communication of 
life, there is nothing magical about it, 
It rests upon the divine appointment, and 
it requires the co-operation of our own 
faith. St.-Paul does not explain all that 
he means by ‘worthy’ reception; but 
* faith in the working of God’ must be as 
necessary here as in baptism (cf. Jn © 
passim). Not only must we have faith to 
‘ discern the body,’ but faith in God, who 
‘ both raised the Lord, and will raise us 
up through his power ’ (1 Cor 6 !4).-by the 
redemption which is in Christ. Perhaps 
we may find in Phil 3 1°14 the best descrip- 
tion provided by St. Paul of the right 
dispositions. It would indeed be difficult 
to find any contrast more alien to St. Paul’s 
mind than the contrast sometimes drawn 
between the use ofsacraments and ‘simple 
faith.’ Faith is essentially practical, and 
only attains its full reality in the action 
to which it leads. Sacraments both at 
the beginning of the Christian life and 
throughout its course give to faith oppor- 
tunities for its exercise, and so maintain 
both its reality and its simplicity. When 
the sacraments are neglected, faith too 
often remains ‘in the air,’ or loses itself 
in a maze of auto-suggestion.* 

The Lesser Sacraments.—The other 
sacraments, except ordination, must be 
here only cursorily mentioned; for St. 
Paul never fully deals with them. The 
locus classicus for penance is 2 Cor 


Under the old covenant members 
of the people of God separated from the 
life of the community could be restored 


| to it; and a similar discipline continued 


under the new. In the locus classicus 
St. Paul forgives in the ‘presence’ 
or ‘person’ of Christ, and calls upon 
the local church to act with him. 
Whether the translation ‘ presence’ or 
that of ‘ person’ be adopted is a matter 
of indifference. St. Paul could not for- 


| give consciously in the presence of Christ 


unless he believed that Christ speaking 
by him (2 Cor 13 *) Himself forgave. The 


forgiveness of the Apostle carried with it 


the forgiveness of the Lord. . 
- * Cf. commentary on I Corinthians, pp. 503°505. 
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St. Paul’s teaching on marriage is to be 
found in 1 Cor 7, 11 *!2; Eph 5 293; and 
all that the Church has ever intended 
to maintain in speaking of marriage as a 
sacrament is found there. Christian mar- 
riage differs from heathen and Jewish 
marriage in being in all cases indissoluble 
(1 Cor 7 *16); in the case of a marriage 
contracted between the baptized, St. 
Paul refuses to contemplate divorce with 
freedom to marry again, though there may 
be separation. Indeed, he seems to re- 
gard Christian marriage as a symbol of 
the relation of Christ to the Church, and 
as deriving its special sacredness from this, 
though he bases his authoritative teach- 
ing on the Lord’s word, On unction for 
the sick St. Paul never touches; but those 
possessed of ‘gifts of healing’ (1 Cor 
12°, etc.) probably made use of it (cf. 
Mk 6 #8; Jas 5 ¥4). 

The Ministry—We pass now to the 
ministry. St. Paul’s teaching is here 
not easy to grasp; he bases his own 
claim to apostleship upon no less than 
five grounds (Gal1!; 1 Cor 9 ! and ?; 
2 Cor 11-23 ff., 12 #2), and each has its 
own importance. We shall find, how- 
ever, not confusion but an admirable 
grasp of the complex teaching of the Old 
Testament, and a consistent application 
of it. The question of the authenticity 
of the Pastorals is here of special interest; 
but we do not require them in order to 
discover the mind of St. Paul; and they 
will be here used only to illustrate con- 
clusions which may be reached without 
them. 

We observe first that the constitution 

H of the Church, alike under the old and 

under the new covenant, is always theo- 

cratic, The Lord our God is our King, 

both before the coming of His Christ 

(tS 1244) and after it; though after it 

God reigns in and through His Christ. 

Now according to Eastern ideas it belongs 

to the king’s prerogative to appoint to 

all the offices which his kingdom requires. 

ae _No man either ‘taketh the honour unto 

we subjects. God may call directly by voice 

or vision, or indirectly through a prophet, 

or through. the order which He has estab- 

ee lished in His Church; but.He must call 

and empower in some way, if a man is to 
; be God’s instrument in what he does. 

We observe, secondly, that officers of 

the divine Kingdom are never delegates 

_ of God, receiving an authority which they 

«can use as they please; rather men are to 

_ recognize God Himself as speaking or 

_ acting in them (cf. Mt 10 4°; Gal 2 8; Eph 
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| 1 Cor 12 *8-31), More offices:than one may 
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of the Church always remains _ strictly 
theocratic, and never becomes bureau- 
cratic, No one has authority over God’s 
people unless he represents God; and no 
one does represent God unless he truly 
represents Him. The calls of God are pro- 
foundly real; as long as His representatives 
rightly represent Him they can count upon 
His unfailing support. - The ‘ gainsaying 
of Korah’ (Jude 14), his appeal to the 
holiness of all God’s people and their sup- 
posed equality in His sight (Nu 16%), 
has a tragic issue (cf. 2 Cor 13 ?**). But 
if God’s representatives misrepresent Him, 
He is no longer to be found in them, and 
their authority ceases. All authority is 
given to the Lord in heaven and on earth; 
He has authority alike as Prophet, Priest 
and King. But He has it all because He 
is in the Father and the Father in Him; 
the reason why there can be no successful 
appeal against His claim to our loyalty, or 
against His teaching, or against His means 
of reconciliation, is His perfect representa- 
tion of the Father who sends Him. So it 
is always with true spiritual authority. 
It does not need proof by intellectual 
arguments; it proves itself to those cap- 
able of recognizing it by the manifesta- 
tion of God’s presence in those who possess 
it. We shall find St. Paul perfectly faith- 
ful to both sides of the Old Testament 
teaching. ‘Protestants’ are often speci- 
ally in need of the one, and ‘Catholics’ 
of the other. 

How does St. Paul think of ministry ? 
The thoughts of ministry to God and 
Christ and of ministry to men are closely 
connected (e.g. in Col 1 7), but the former 
is perhaps the more prominent (Rom 13 4; 
1 Cor 12 5; 2 Cor 64, 11 4). When to-day 
we speak of his Majesty’s ‘ ministers,’ 
we are at least as near to the Pauline sense 
of the word as when we speak of ministers 
of the Gospel. We must especially beware 
of using the term in too ‘ clerical’ a way; - 


| the Lord requires ministers of many kinds. 
| Just because He is Prophet, Priest and 


f : | King, He requires, as God required under 
himself’ or can receive it from his fellow- 


the old covenant, ministers to declare 
His will, ministers to reconcile, and 
ministers to rule,in His Name. Thus © 
“he gave some to be apostles; and some — 


| prophets; and some evangelists; and some 


pastors and teachers’, (Eph 471: . cf. . 


be combined in the same person, “in St, 
Paul as in Moses or in Samuel; but it will — 
not necessarily be so. Just as pastors and “ 
teachers will not always be prophets, so 
prophets will not necessarily exercise :a’ = 
the powers of the humbler but moreregular _ 
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we have been sent. to do, to ‘ take heed 
to the ministry received in the Lord’ that 
we ‘ fulfil it ’ (Col 4 17), 

Apostles.—This representation of Christ 
begins with the Apostles, and they repre- 
sent Him in every aspect of His work; 
not only in His prophetic and reconciling 
offices, but in His ruling office also. Their 
tule is no more a rule of this world than 
was His own (Lk 22 * ff.); they can ‘ do 
nothing against the truth but for the 
truth’ (2 Cor13%8). But the Lord has 
appointed unto them a sovereignty, even 
as the Father appointed unto Him. They 
eat and drink at His table as the members 
of His court, and sit on chairs of state to 
do justice in the new Israel (Lk 22 2899), 

Now it is this plenary apostolic author- 
ity which belongs to St. Paul; and in the 
powers which he claims and exercises 
he shows what he believes the position of 
an Apostle to be. He knows of no office 
higher than that of an Apostle; his attitude 
to St. Peter is one of complete independ- 
ence (Gal 1 }: 16-17, 2 414); and it would be 
hard to press apostolic authority further 
than he does. As a prophet he speaks 
by the word of the Lord (1 Th4*) in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power 
(x Cor 2 4). Asan ambassador on behalf of 
Christ (2 Cor 5 2°) he is the minister of re- 
conciliation by the word and sacraments, 
But his commission does not end there. 
From the members of his churches he 
expects obedience; and where, as at 
Corinth, his authority is questioned, he 
not only himself strongly asserts it 
(x Cor 4 81,5 35,717, 14 37.38 761: 2Cor 


2%, 108, 13 1+% 1°), but is confident that 


God Himself will vindicate his claims 


(2 Cor 10%, 13% 4) if they are denied. 


The ‘signs and wonders and mighty 
works ’ (2 Cor 12 1"), which reveal the true 
Apostle, may be works of judgment’ as 
well as of mercy (1 Cor5®: cf. Ac5*1}, 
8 18-24); and, when St. Paul says that the 
Corinthians are the seal of his apostle- 


ship (1 Corg 2), he probably thinks not 


simply of their evangelization—an evan- 
gelist like Epaphras at Colosse might 
have affected that—but of all that his 
apostolic powers have made them (cf. 
Romi; 2Cor3* 4). But, though he 
is entirely confident about his authority, 
it is never as a delegated authority that 


_ he regards it, but as the authority of the | 
Lord speaking and acting through him 


(4 Cor 14 97; 2 Cor 13%). He would not 


even wish to be obeyed on any other 


the place 
nging Him — 


t« 


writer’s Commentary on 2 Corinthians, 


Introduction,. pp. xv-xxxii.) 

We need not consider at length the 
position of the New Testament prophets, 
since it corresponds to that of the prophets 
under the old covenant. They were chiefly 
important as ministers to the Church of 
the Spirit’s guidance (Ac 13 }2; Eph 
20). Their call was no doubt directly 
from God, as it was in the Old Testament; 
probably it came chiefly through the self- 
evidencing power of the divine message 
with which they felt themselves charged, 
and it was for the Church to test the 
reality of their inspiration (1 Cor 14 98% 
37: cf. 12 4°), The position of ‘ evangelists’ 
is more obscure. It is not unlikely that it 
rested upon a commission from some 
church, and that those thus sent out were 
called ‘ apostles ’ of these churches, though 
not Apostles of Christ. Ifso, we can under- 
stand how St. Luke speaks of St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas as apostles (Aci4™) 
in view of the mission described in Ac 
1333, though St. Paul only was an 
Apostle of Christ. 

The Regular Ministry—We turn now 
to the more permanent ministry, and 


our evidence is here scanty for several | 


reasons. In the first place, St. Paul was 
expecting the immediate return of the 
Lord, and had no more thought of a 
ministry to last through the ages than 
he had of a New Testament. In the second 
place, St. Paul writes as a missionary; the 
preaching of the word and the moral 
problems presented by the young churches 
are thus far more prominent than ques- 
tions of order or cultus. 
place, these latter questions did not bulk 
large with either Jews or Christians in 
the 1st century. St. Paul was familiar 
with the sacrificial worship of Israel, 
and would not have regarded the ofter- 
ing of Ac 2176 as valid, if it had not 
been made by a priest of the Aaronic 
succession. Not only prophets, however, 


; 


In the third . 


but teachers of the Law, were far more im-. 


portant in Jewish eyes than priests; and 
even if St. Paul regarded the Eucharistic 
worship as taking the place of the sacrifi- 


cial worship of the Temple, he would not | 


necessarily have considered the commis- 
sion to preside at it as a very important 
aspect of ordination. The Apostles prob- 
ably did give this commission to the 


presbyters whom they appointed at 


Jerusalem (Ac 11 *°) and elsewhere, but — 


we should hardly expect to find it specially 
mentioned. It may be presbyters, whom 


we hear of as ‘pastors and teachers’ | 


(Eph 41), and we may perhaps see the 


-deacons and presbyters of Phil1! inthe 


‘obey.’ 
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‘helps and governments’ of 1 Cor 12 8; 
but there is no refererice to their position 
at the Eucharist, unless we find one in 
the presiding ’ office-bearers of 1 Th 5 7°. 
Needless to say that we never find St. 
Paul speaking of them as ‘ priests.’ Such 
a title in the earliest days of the Church 
would have been most misleading, since 
a ‘ Christian priest’ would have meant a 
Levitical priest who had become a Chris- 
tian. St. Paul never uses the word either 
of the laity, or of the presbyters, or even 
of the Lord Himself. For all these reasons 
there will be much which is obscure. St. 
Paul in his undisputed epistles does 
not fully reveal to us his mind. But 
his companion St. Luke tells us how both 
St. Paul and his fellow-Apostles acted; 
the Old Testament explains the principles 
of their action; and the Pastorals, how- 
ever we may regard them, confirm the 
results thus reached. 

The Apostolic Succession.—Now what 
we find is just what we should have ex- 
pected. The theocratic principle every- 
where prevails; and the call to every kind 
of ministry comes directly or indirectly 
from God Himself. Apostles and prophets 
are called directly by the Lord; presby- 
ters and lesser ministers by the Lord 
through the Apostles, or through apostolic 
representatives like Timothy and Titus. 
We find indeed one case of names being 
suggested by the laity (Ac 6 %), and it ap- 


‘pears in the Pastorals that it is legitimate 


for the presbyteral office to be desired 
(1 Tim 3'). Butthe authority lies always 
with the Apostles, and they or their repre- 
sentatives alone call and ordain (Ac 6 8, 
14 *%3; 1 Tim 57??). In the case of the 
humbler ministries, we never hear of any 
inward call of the Spirit.* Those to be or- 
dained are either designated by the word 
of the prophets (Ac 13 2, 20 38; r Tim 1 }8, 
4 +4) or selected, no doubt in reliance upon 
the Spirit’s guidance, by the Apostle or his 
representative. What the laying on of 
hands with prayer was. understood to 
mean we may learn from the Old Testa- 
ment precedents (Nu rr 16 17. 24-295 95 18-20; 
Dt 34 °). God alone can bestow the Spirit; 
that is why prayer is necessary. But 
He ‘takes of’ the Spirit which rests 
upon those already His ministers, and 
puts it upon others, that they may either 
help to bear the ministerial burden (cf. 
2 Tim 1°), or succeed to those who are 
laying it down. Joshua, like Stephen, 


had the Spirit already; but Moses put 


of his own ‘honour’ upon him, that 
‘all the congregation of Israel’ might 
Henceforward, as we read in 
* Cf. footnote to Ac 6. 


* 


‘office to transmit. 


Dt 34 ®, Joshua was‘ full of the spirit 
of wisdom; for Moses had laid his hands 
upon him’ (cf. .also<g¢ $16 4+ 7p 138 
19 18; 2 K 2 %15), Ordination in the New 
Testament is to be understood in the 
same way. All ministerial powers are at 
first concentrated in the Apostles; but, 


‘as the burden becomes too great to be 


borne, the Old Testament precedents 
are followed, and others associated with 
them in different parts of their work. 
A Christian can do in the power of the 
Spirit whatever he has been called and 
ordained to do in succession to the 
Apostles. The distinction sometimes 
drawn between apostolic succession as 
succession to office, and apostolic suc- 
cession as involving the transmission 
of spiritual gifts, is a distinction without 
any practical difference, since God never 
gives the call without the gift of the Spirit 
for its fulfilment. In our modern contro- 


versies we should recognize the confusion _ 


into which the Church has fallen, and not 
expect recovery to be easy. But there are 
points about which no doubt should exist. 
First, St. Paul knows nothing of ‘ the 
democratic principle. The Christian 
laity can create no ministry in any way 
empowered to represent the Lord. 
Secondly, the laying on of hands is 
meaningless, unless those who lay them 
on have themselves a divinely bestowed 
Thirdly, those who 
base their claims to be ministers of Christ 
on the ground that He Himself has called 
them, and that the reality of their call 
has been recognized by their fellow- 
Christians, take up a position which is 
entirely in accordance with St. Paul’s 
teaching, if the ministry which they claim 
is prophetic only. What they claim is the 
call of the prophet; and, as has been seen, 
the prophet does not require ordination 
to establish his right to speak in God’s 
name. _ 

Justification.—(c) How was St. Paul’s 
doctrine of the coming vindication 
affected by His Christian faith? In 
some ways very little; he pictures the 
‘Day of Jehovah’ much as he would 
have pictured it before his conversion. 
But, taught by the Lord, he has come 
to see that the agelong purpose of God 
has stages in its fulfilment which as 
a Pharisee he had never recognized. On 


the Christ Himself God’s judgment has 


already been passed, and to the Christ 
His vindication has already been given; 
the Christ Himself is already reigning. 


Believers in the Christ, also, havea present 


vindication by the gift of the Spirit, and” 
as members of His Church are risen with 


* 
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Him and sitting with Him in the heavenly 
sphere. But none the less there is a further 
judgment and vindication to be ex- 
pected at the Lord’s return; we do not 
enter into the full glory of the Kingdom 
till then. Here, once more, though St. 
Paul is the great exponent of the theology 
of the Church, he is far less original than 
we generally suppose. Everything that 
he says rests, as we shall see, upon the 
teaching of the Lord and the experience 
of His people. 

We turn then to that teaching of the 
Lord which St. Paul reproduces. The 
_Lord in His Gospel of the Kingdom re- 
peats the agelong promise of the vin- 
dication of the people of God. It is with 
this that.the Beatitudes are primarily 
concerned. The righteousness, e.g., for 
which God's people are hungering and 
thirsting is the manifestation of that re- 


_deeming righteousness of God of which 


i 
4 
i. 
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Isaiah spoke and the Magnificat speaks 
(cf. also Mt63%). It is the Father’s 
good pleasure to give the Kingdom to 
the Lord’s little flock (Lk 12 5); speedily 
will He avenge His elect who cry to Him 
day and night (Lk 1878). He will 
vindicate them against the carnal Israel 
which is soon to go down to ruin (Mt 
23 *4-24 2), against all the tribes of the 
earth who have persecuted them (Mt 
24 %°), and against the personal power 
of evil himself (Jn 12°!). Neither the 
Christ nor His people will need to ‘ estab- 
lish their own righteousness’; God will 
establish it for them. And, if we ask what 
is the condition for sharing in this vindi- 
cation, the answer is that it is faith: faith 
at first in the Gospel that the Lord pro- 
claims (Mk 115) and in Himself as its 
Messenger; and later, as He comes to be 
more fully revealed, faith in Him as the 
Christ, the Inaugurator and Head of the 
Kingdom and the universal Judge. When 


the great day comes God will vindicate 


the ungodly, vindicate even publicans and 
sinners, if they have ‘ confessed before 
men’ the Christ whom He has sent (Mt 
ro 3% 33), Justification, or vindication, 
through faith—it is not left for St. Paul 
to establish that great principle; it is 
already established in the teaching of the 
Lord Himself. No doubt faith in the Lord 
involves obedience to Him; it is idle to 
call Him Lord without doing the things 


that He says (Lk 6 4%); indeed, to answer 


to His call may involve the sacrifice of all 
that we possess (Lk 14 *%). But even in the 
Synoptic record it is faith, and not obedi- 
ence to the Law, which is the Lord’s 


primary demand. The Law only binds till | 
 God’s purpose finds its accomplishment 


5 
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(Mt 5 18); as men force their way into the 
Kingdom, the Law and the prophets pass 
away (Lk 16 1), 

Now this brings us to a second point. 
Though the Lord generally speaks of the 
Kingdom as the future inheritance of 
God’s people, he sometimes speaks of 
it in a different way. The Kingdom 
is already present in Himself and His 
little company (Lk 17 2?! RVm); the bride- 
groom’s feast has begun, though it is 
doomed to be interrupted (Mk 2 1% 2°); 
the miracles that He works are the first 
drops of the promised torrent of blessing 
(Lk 7770s Mtr 2),-and.. His coming 
brings in the age of gold which the saints 
had longed to see (Mt 13 1% 1”). Moreover, 
the Lord promises the gift of the Spirit, 
the great blessing of the Messianic age 
Gok Soe ect ols 32) erk | 2.28) and asays 
that His generation will not pass away 
before the Kingdom of God comes with, 
power (Mk9!), No doubt there is-here 
much obscurity in the Lord’s teaching; 
He does not reveal—perhaps He does not 
yet know—what the stages in the develop- 
ment of the divine purpose will be, But 
what was not revealed in the Lord’s 
teaching was soon revealed by the Church’s 
experience. First, the Lord rose; then 
the Spirit was sent; while the final coming 
is still awaited. What we shall find is that 
the teaching of St. Paul exactly re- 
produces the Lord’s teaching, as the ex- 
perience of the Church had interpreted it. 

The Gospel.—We turn then to St. Paul’s 
Gospel; and it is needless to say how pro- 
found is his beliefinits power. Itisa high 
honour to be entrusted with it (1 Th 2 4; 
1 Tim1-12), It is a living thing, with an 
activity of its own, separable in thought 
from that of those who preach it (Rom 
416: x Cor1z 18; Phil 1 15-18; Col1®; 17h 
213), But what are its terms? They are 
identical with those of the Gospel preached 
by St. Peter. St. Paul’s Gospel, like that 
of the Lord, is the Gospel of the Kingdom 
(Ac-19 8, 20 *5, 28 ®% 31); and, like the Lord, 
by the Kingdom he generally means the 
Kingdom of the future (1 Cor 6 ® 1°, 15 59; 
1 Th212,etc.). All that he says in his 
epistles about the promises (Rom 4 ** ff., 
15 8; Gal 3 16 ff.; Eph 2 !*, etc.) and thein- 
heritance (Rom 8 17; Gal3 18; Eph 1 "4, etc.) » 
is in the closest connexion with this; and 
the joy of the future Kingdom evidently 
held a prominent place in his Gospel — 
(Col 1 5). But the majority of his hearers — 
were already familiar with the thought 
of the Kingdom; and the chief points that 
St. Paul seeks to establish are that Jesus 
is the Christ, at whose return the King- 


|-dom will come, and that faith in Him and 
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incorporation into His people are necessary 
if the blessings of the Kingdom are to be 
ours. 

How then did St. Paul preach the Gos- 
pel to normal audiences ? We find the 
fullest answer in Ac 13 141, He, begins 
with God as the God of Israel His people, 
with His election of the patriarchs, and 
His creation and preservation of Israel’s 
national life. He then speaks of the choice 
of David to be the instrument of the divine 
purpose; and of the raising up, after the 
Baptist’s mission to the whole nation, of 
the Lord, the Son of David, to be the 
Saviour of Israel. The Gospel which St. 
Paul preaches is ‘the word of this sal- 
vation ’; and it is the word of the Cross. 
For Jerusalem failed to recognize Him 
to whom the Baptist and the prophets 
had pointed; the Lord was crucified and 
was buried. But God raised Him from 
the dead, and He was repeatedly seen 
by His chosen witnesses. What the 
Apostles declare is the accomplishment 
of the promise of the Kingdom through 
the new birth of Jesus, the divine Son, 
by His Resurrection; through Him in 
His abiding life the ‘sure mercies’ 
promised to David are realized; He is, 
though St. Paul does not here employ the 
title, the expected Messiah. And what 
God asks of men is faith. Everyone who 
believes will have the burden of past sin 
rolled away, and be vindicated by de- 
liverance from all those powers of evil 
from which the Law had failed to deliver 
him. St. Paul, unlike St: Peter (Ac2 #*), 
does not here mention either that accept- 
ance of baptism by which faith must be 
expressed, or that gift of the Holy Ghost 
which will follow baptism; perhaps be- 
cause his audience, unlike St. Peter’s, 

| did not immediately ask what practical 
Cn steps they must take. But that St. Paul’s 
mind was here altogether one with St. 

Peter’s we know from his epistles. What 
St. Paul preaches, as he tells the Corin- 
thians, is Jesus as the Christ, and Him a 
crucified man; there is no slurring over 
the fact of the crucifixion, in spite of the 
_. stumbling-block that it is to the Jews. 
But he does not yet explain the relation 

| of the Cross to our salvation. ‘If thou 
_ shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as 
rtf Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that 
God raised Him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved’ (Rom 10 ), 5; 

Faith as Subjective.—It is at this 
«point that we may consider what St. 
Paul means by faith. Faith with him 

- seems almost always to be the faith 


vee body’ of truth to be accepted. There 


them also (Rom 4 *4). 


by which we believe, not the objective | 
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are possible exceptions (Gal 1%; Eph 
4°; Phil 12’, etc.); but outside the Pas- 
torals, probably no one of them is 
real. St. Paul occasionally personifies 
faith as he personifies the Gospel (Gal 
3 2% 25), and some of the apparent excep- 
tions may be thus explained. But this 
in no way involves depreciation of the 
importance of objective truth. Faith to 
St. Paul is no indefinite trust or mystic 
self-surrender. It is primarily the accept- 
ance of a definite message from God (cf. 
1 Cor 1 #1, 151ff.; Romso%), proclaim- 
ing facts and making promises for the 
future. Thus there is always in faith an | 
intellectual element of the first import- 
ance. When St. Paul speaks of faith as 
proceeding from the heart, he has no 
thought of contrasting the heart with the 
head. In the psychology of the Hebrews 
the heart stands for the inner man as a 
whole, and includes the intellectual 
powers. The message of the Gospel ap- 
peals to our whole complex manhood—to 
the conscience, the emotions, and the will; 
it is the whole man who responds to it 
and believes. But faith none the less is 
primarily the acceptance of truth on 
the authority of God who declares it 
(othe): 

This, however, is not allthatitis. The 
very nature of the Gospel message as a 
proclamation of what God in Christ has 
done for us, and is ready to do, gives to 
the faith of Christians the character of 
personal trust. It is not only belief that 
the Gospel is true, but belief in God Him- 
self as the Fulfiller of its promises, and 
in Christ through whom they will be ful- 
filled; and it thus not only ‘ gives glory to 
God,’ but constitutes a personal bond 
between God and those who believe in 
Him, which should grow ever stronger. 
It will not always be easy to believe; for 
not only does faith ask much of us in the 
way of practical action, but the good news 
which God has sent all down the ages has 
brought a promise of life of which the 
fulfilment seems impossible. So it was 
when Abraham received the promise of a 
son (Rom 4 11), and later was called to 
sacrifice his son (Heb 11 17-1®) ; and so it is 
with Christians who come forward for 
baptism, relying upon Him that ‘ raised 
Jesus our Lord from the dead” to raise 
We, like Abraham, 
must look the facts in the face, ‘ con- 
sider ’ ourselves, in ourselves as good as 
dead: and yet, looking unto the promise | 
of God, waver not through unbelief, but — 


eT a 


| wax strong through faith, giving glory to _ 
God, and being fully assured that what = 


He has promised He is also able to per- 
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form (Rom 4 !*8!), That is the faith that 
is ‘reckoned unto us for righteousness.’ 
Righteousness, as we have seen already 
(cf. p. 409), is to the Hebrews a religious 
even more thanan ethical term. It con- 
sists in the fulfilment of the claim that 
God actually makes; and, at the beginning 
of our Christian course, what God claims 
is faith and nothing else. It is not in the 
least St. Paul’s meaning that what God 
really claims is a perfect fulfilment of His 
Law, but that He graciously allows faith 
to take its place. His meaning is that 
God accepts faith because faith is what 
He asks, and has asked from the beginning 
(cf. e.g. Ps 78 19-22. 32-37). Obedience to 
the best code in the world, even could we 
give it, would be of no avail while we 
refused to believe His word. 

Faith as Objective.—Thus far for faith 
upon its subjective side. But the value of 
faith of course depends upon the value of 
the message which itaccepts. What then 
is this? Briefly it is that ‘ Jesus is the 
Christ ’; or, as St. Paul prefers to say in 
Gentile circles, that ‘ Jesus is Lord.’ The 
Resurrection is so prominent in St. Paul’s 
evangelistic message because by it the 
Father set His seal to the Lord’s claim, 
and raised Him to the new life of glory 
and saving power necessary toits practical 
establishment. Now Christship, as we 
have seen, is bound up with saving power 
for the people of God and the fulfilment 
to them of the divine promise of the 
Kingdom; and thus faith in Jesus as the 


Christ leads at once to incorporation into 
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now turn. 
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God’s people in order to share the salva- 
tion that the Christ has won for it—for- 
giveness of sins and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost in the present, and the Kingdom of 
God in the great days to come. But 
already the two aspects of the Kingdom 
that we have found in the Lord’s teach- 
ing are appearing, and it is to the rela- 
tions which exist between them that we 
‘How many soever be the 
promises of God in’ Christ ‘is the yea: 
wherefore also through Him is the Amen, 


unto the glory of God through us’ (2 Cor 


1), In the Lord—in His Word and 
experience—all the long roll of the Old 
Testament prophecies find their confirma- 
tion. But while some are fulfilled now, 
some must wait for their fulfilment; an 


we must give glory to God by the faith 


which says ‘Amen’ and claims a share 
inthemall.. | Aw ve 

The Lord’s Justification.—Let us turn 
for a moment to the experience of the 


‘ ‘Lord. For Him personally the King-— 
- dom has already come. At His baptism, 
He responded to God’s claim | 
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that He should undergo it (Mt 31), 
God declared His righteousness; and that 
not only in word, but by the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. In His earthly life, directed 
as it was in every detail by the Spirit of 
God, the rule of God withrall the blessings 
which belong to it was wonderfully 
manifested, though the outward con- 
ditions of His life did not correspond to its 
true character. The experience of the 
Lord was far from exhibiting that 
triumphant progress which the people of 
God had expected for the Christ.. The 
predestined Head of God’s people had to 
plumb the depths of their shame and 
suffering. He had to bear that death 
which is sin’s characteristic penalty. As 
far as man could see, He died under the 
curse of God (Gal 31%) to the complete 
obscuration both of His own righteous- 
ness and of the Father’s. So the need 
arose for a new justification, and, the 
Resurrection brought it. The~Lord, 
whom the Father had foreknown and 
foreordained and called to be the instru- 
ment of His redeeming purpose, was thus 
justified (1 Tim 3 16) and glorified. Over 
His body a great spiritual change passed. 
God raised Him from the dead, and made 
Him to sit at His right hand in the 
heavenly places, far above all rule, and 
authority, and power, and dominion, and 
every name that is named, not only in 
this world, but also in that which is to 
come: and He put all things in subjection 
under His feet, and gave Him to be head 
over all things to the Church, which is 
His body, the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all (Eph 1 228: cf. 4°), That was 
the Lord’s justification; not just a forensic 
acquittal at some unseen bar, but a public 
vindication, such as God’s people had 
ever desired, against all hostile powers - 
seen and unseen. So God manifested at 
once His own righteousness and _ the 
righteousness of His Son; He was Himself 
‘just, and the justifier ’ of the Lord. 

The Justification of Christians—Now 


it is this twofold justification of the — 


Lord, first by the gift of the Spirit, 
and secondly by His glorification, which 
we must keep in mind if we wish to 
understand St. Paul’s doctrine of the 
justification of the members of Christ’s 
body. As we have seen, the Lord in all 


‘that He did acted-not for Himself alone, 


but as the predestined Head of His body 
the Church; and, when by faith and 
baptism we become identified with Him, 
His experience begins to be reproduced in 
us. For usas for Him the Kingdom comes 


in two stages; and each stage has a justi- 


fication of its own. The Kingdom of God 


/ 
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begins for us here and now; the Father 
has. ‘delivered us out of the power of 
darkness, and translated us ’—the word 
recalls the old transferences of population 
made by Assyria and Babylon—‘ into the 
kingdom of the Son of his love’ (Col 1 *); 
wherever men are led by the Spirit of 
God, and there-is ‘righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ (Rom 
14 17), there is the Kingdom. The instru- 
ment of this translation, as we have seen, 
is baptism, received with faith in the 
operation of God, who raised the Lord 
from the dead (Col 2 #2). We are buried 
with Christ through baptism into death; 
we yield up to death the old carnal man 
that the body on which sin has laid so 
firm a grip may be deprived of its tyran- 
nical power, and we ourselves be ‘ justi- 
fied from sin ’—vindicated against our 
greatest foe (Rom 6%’). When we have 
risen from the waters of baptism, cleansed 
and united with Christ and His people, 
we receive, as the Lord did, the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, raising us to new life in union 
with the risen and ascended Lord. We 
ourselves have been ‘ foreknown’ and 
“foreordained ’ to be conformed to Christ’s 
image; we too have been ‘called,’ and 
have responded to the call; and so God 
justifies and glorifies us, as He justified 
and glorified Christ Himself (Rom 8 2% 3°). 
We are ‘raised up with him’ and ‘sit 
with him in the heavenly places’ (Eph 
2 8), where there is ‘ every spiritual bless- 
ing’ (Eph 1%). Just as the divine action 
on the Lord’s behalf was His justification, 
so the divine action in the gift of the 
Spirit is ours; it is like His a justification 
not in word but in power. The Spirit 
which God bestows upon us is His own 
declaration of our righteousness, His own 
declaration that we have answered to His 


‘claim for faith, and so are righteous with 


the only righteousness which at this stage 
He demands. Justification no more with 
St. Paul than with the Second Isaiah is 
to be identified with forgiveness, though 
it implies forgiveness; we cannot receive 
the Holy Ghost while God reckons unto 
us our trespasses (2 Cor 5%). Justifica- 
tion is a great act of that righteousness of 
God which is for His people one with His 
redeeming mercy; and by justifying us 
God vindicates His own righteousness as 
well as ours (Rom 3 26). So it was at the 
day of Pentecost. By the gift of the 
Holy Ghost God gave judgment in the 
controversy between those who had 
accepted Jesus as the Christ and those 


' who had refused to accept Him; the Holy 


Ghost was the seal of His approval (2 Cor 
So it was at the con- 
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version of Cornelius. God gave His 
judgment on the position of believing 
Gentiles (cf. Ac 15 ® %). God in their case 
gave the Spirit apart from the sacrament, 
which but for this declaration of the 
divine acceptance the Church would 
hardly have been ready to _ bestow. 
Where manifestly God bestows the spirit, 
He justifies; and there is no appeal against 
His justification (Rom 8 *: cf. Is 50 §).* 
The Gift of the Spirit.—It is then to 
the gift of the Holy Ghost that we 
must chiefly attend if we wish to 
understand the full content of St. Paul’s 
Gospel. It is the Spirit which is ‘ the 
earnest of our inheritance’ (Eph 1 #4: cf. 
2 Cor 1 *2, 5 5), sealing us for the day of 
final redemption (Eph 4%). It is the 
earnest not of a fuller gift of the Spirit in 
the future, but of the Kingdom of God 
and all that it will bring; and we should 
remember that in St. Paul’s day earnest- 
money was larger in proportion to the 
whole sum due than it is among ourselves. 
St. Paul is distinguished from all other 
writers of the New Testament by the 
breadth of his conception of the Spirit’s 
work. In the first days the gift of the 
Spirit, as we see in the Acts, was often 
followed by striking manifestations, such 
as that of speaking with tongues; and 
St. Paul recognizes their reality (1 Cor 
1274; Gal35). But, as he himself urges 
(1 Cor 14 15), the most striking mani- 
festations are not necessarily the most 
useful, nor have they been the most 
abiding: the grand result of the Spirit’s 
presence is to be found in Christian insight, 
Christian love, Christian character and 
activity. At the beginning of our course 
we are washed, consecrated, and justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
in the Spirit of our God (1 Cor 6 #4); and 
all through it Christ through the Spirit 
continues to be to us wisdom from God, 
and righteousness, and consecration, and © 
redemption (1 Cor 1 °°), The Holy Spirit 
is first ‘ wisdom from God ’—the ‘ God 
of the intellect,’ as Gregory of Tours says. 
He is bestowed upon the Church ‘ that 
we may know the things that are freely — 
given to us by God’ (1 Cor 2”: cf, the 
whole context). Secondly, He is the 
fountain of love (Rom 55). It is He who — 
bestows the temper of sonship, giving — 
freedom and confidence in our acesss to — 
God (Rom 8 5.16; Gal 47), Thirdly, — 
He is the source of the Christian character 
in all its unity and breadth (Gal 5 22-23); | 
St. Paul does not speak, as we sometimes | 
do, of the fruits of the Spirit, but of its - 
* For another view o i ustificay 
tion cf. Romans, pp. fon oe ee te ged a 
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fruit. The works of the flesh (Gal 5 }° ff.) 
have no unity; its impulses are at war 
one with another: but the fruit of the 
Spirit is one. Fourthly, He is the source 
of the manifold gifts which God bestows 
for Christian service (1 Cor 124 ff.), the 
source of all Christian activity. So we 
analyze in our formal theological way. 
But indeed such analysis does violence 
to the unity of the Spirit’s work; ‘ we 
do it wrong, being so majestical’; and 
St Paul speaks more wisely: ‘ That 
ye may be strengthened with power 
through his Spirit in the inward man; 
that Christ may dwell in your hearts 
through faith; to the end that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be 
strong to apprehend with all the saints 
what is the breadth and length and height 
and depth, and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge, that ye may be 
filled unto al] the fulness of God’ (Eph 

16-19), 

We see then how the Spirit not only 
justifies and consecrates, but redeems 
also. He redeems by the communication 
of a divine ‘life,’ which enables us to 
master the impulses of the ‘old man’ 
and fulfil the will of God. If we walk 
after the Spirit, yield ourselves up to His 
guidance, and trust His upholding power, 
obedience to the ‘ requirement’ of God 
is no longer impossible. St. Paul, in 
arguing with the Pharisees, speaks of the 
requirement of the Law (Rom 84); for 
the Pharisees, unlike the Lord, did not 
look beyond that. But St. Paul himself 
looks much further. As the perfect will 
of God by the Spirit’s illumination is 
gradually revealed to us, the power of the 
Spirit enables us to accomplish it.’ St. 
Paul does not hold that the body with its 
disorderly impulses is affected by the gift 
of the Spirit. Though the spirit of man 
is ‘life’ through that vindication from 


sin which the Spirit of God has brought, 


the body is in its old deadness still (Rom 
8 1°); we must ‘ wait for’ the redemption 
Indeed, so far 
from our flesh being already redeemed, 
the gift of the Spirit brings about a cease- 
less conflict (Gal5 17) between the old 
man and the new. But at our baptism 
the old man was nailed to the Cross, that 
the body of sin might lose its power; 
upon the Cross by the Spirit we must 


_keep it (Rom 6°); and, if we do so keep 


it, we are no longer under the dominion of 
sin, and no longer under the Law. In 
obeying the Spirit we not only fulfil the 
claims of the Law, but claims far higher, 


and need think of the Law no longer. It_ 
is here that we see the basis of two con- | 
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tentions of St. Paul which are of the first 
importance. The first is that the divine 
vindication can never be won by obedience 
to the Law; the second is that his own 
teaching, so far from sacrificing morality, 
reveals the one way to_the only morality 
worth having. Here unavoidably we 
must pass to controversy, but we shall gain 
through doing so a clearer grasp of St. 
Paul’s meaning. This particular con- 
troversy is alive still, nowhere more so 
than in our own country. 

The Controversy with the Pharisees.— 
What then was the contention of the 
Pharisees ? It was, as we have seen, 
that the divine justification could never 
be given until the Law was obeyed.* The 
coming of the Kingdom and of the life 
eternal which belonged to it depended 
upon obedience, and the purpose of the 
Law was to give life by showing how 
obedience was to be rendered. The 
Pharisees did not suppose that the 
Kingdom of God could be created by 
human effort, But,-though God must 
bestow it, we must labour to deserve it 
(cf. Rom 44); and it was the grand 
privilege of the Jew to know as others did 
not exactly ‘what he had to do.’ Now 
St. Paul does not deny that the Law had 
life for its purpose (Rom 7 1°); it is ‘ good,’ 
or kind, designed to help, not hurt (Rom 
7 }*); indeed, had the Pharisees’ way been 
practicable, God’s vindication might have 
been won in the way that they expected 
(Gal 3 #4). But we must look at facts. 
Human nature, as through sin it has 
come to be, cannot be controlled by this 
external code (Rom 87°); and thus the 
Law brings the curse and not the blessing 
(Gal 3 1°). Indeed, if we regard Moses 
as the Pharisees regarded him, we can 
only say that he was a minister, not of 


‘righteousness and life, but of condem- 


nation and death (2 Cor 3%). But the 
Law was neither God’s first way of dealing 
with men, nor His last. The fulfilment 
of the promise was from the first made 
dependent upon faith in the divine word; 
and if God for a time placed men under 
a legal system, that was merely an inter- 
lude whose purpose we can understand. 
There were four hundred and thirty years 
of promise before the Law was given 
(Gal 3 1); and for the believer Christ- has 
brought it to an end (Rom 104). ~ 
The Place of the Law.—But then, if this | 

be so, of what value was the Law? Its 
purpose was to awaken us to our real con- 
dition and prospects (Rom 3 *°, 77, etc.). So 
far from delivering us from sin, it actually 
stimulates sin—nitimur in vetitum—and for 
- * For a fuller account cf. Romans, pp. 459 ff. 
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the moment makes us worse rather than 
better (Rom 5 2°, 77 ff.; 1 Cor 15 °6). But 
it brings us to recognize our failure, and 
worse than failure; it shows us that our 
condition is one of intolerable rebellion 
against God’s declared will; and so leads 
us to cry out for deliverance (Rom 7 *4). 
The Law, to put it in another way, is 
like a domestic slave, unable himself to 
control the children, but of use in con- 
ducting them to a better master (Gal 3 **). 
In all this St. Paul was unanswerable. 
Two things are clear about the Jews. 
The first is that in actual conduct there 
was far less difference between them and 
the Gentiles than they were disposed to 
claim (Rom 21’ ff.); the second is that 
the post-exilic Law had developed among 
them a sense of sin which the Gentiles 
did not possess, and that they thus pro- 
vided the best field for the first proclama- 
tion of the Gospel. We may add that 
St. Paul is unanswerable still. No moral 
code, not even that of the Sermon on the 
Mount, can take the place of the Spirit 
as the Giver of life; and before the Spirit 
gives us life to any serious purpose, we 
generally require to be killed by the Law 
(2 Cor 3 °). 

Morality and Law.—But it is not only 
Pelagians who find themselves ill at ease 
with St. Paul’s teaching; very good Chris- 
tians are sometimes in similarcase. Moral- 
ity and law appear to them correlative; 
and they find it hard to admit that the 
moral commandments of the Law, as well 
as the ceremonial and civil, have come to 
anendinChrist. St.Paul, however, never 
distinguishes between one part of the 
Law and another; he holds that it is all 
abolished. Thus the alarm that his 
teaching aroused, when he first gave it, 
is quite intelligible: and no doubt the 
moral failures of his converts’ at such 
places as Corinth and Ephesus gave point 
to the criticisms of the Pharisees. Thus 
it is always. the tendency of cautious ~ 
teachers to clip the wings of St. Paul’s 


_ theology, and bring back a certain amount 


of legalism. Moreover, there is a strong 
tendency to-day to maintain that St. 
Paul’s view is refuted by experience. No 
one doubts that he is deeply in earnest 


_ about Christian conduct (cf. 1 Cor 7 1%), 


or that he urges his converts to it by 
Baptism 
itself involves a renunciation of the old 


life of sin (Rom 6!4; Eph 4 1724); and 
_ he shows in detail how strong a founda- 
_ tion for particular Christian virtues is 
found in particular Christian truths (cf, 
eg. r Cor 6 1320; Eph 4 2532, 5 
| Moreover, the principle Noblesse oblige 
oe ee on / { : ‘432 . 
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cordance with St. Paul’s teaching. 


to say that it destroys the impulses them- _ 


carries us far, and has many Christian 
applications (Rom 16 #; Eph 4+; Philr?"5 
Col 12°; 1 Th 21%). But what are we to 
say of such threatenings as we find in 
1 Cor 6 * 1°, or of such a passage as Rom 
2, which might have been written by 
any pious Pharisee? Above all, when 
he says that he himself is under law to 
Christ (1 Cor 9 ?"), and finds in this Law | 
not only general principles of action 
(Gal 5 1% 14,62) but definite command- 
ments (1 Cor 71%") which no. Christian 
may set aide, what becomes of justifica- 
tion by faith alone? . According to his 
theory, the gift of the Spirit ought com- 
pletely to deliver us from sin, but in fact 
it does not. If we want a decent moral 
standard, it may be urged, we must have 
rules to make our duties clear; and, if we 
want those duties performed, it must be 
plainly said that God’s acceptance of us 
both now and at the day of the Lord 
depends upon their performance. 

Now we observe first that to say that 
the gift of the Spirit ought wholly to de- 
liver us from sin is to make an ambiguous 
statement. Is the word ‘ought’ here 
used in a moral or in a logical sense? If 
in a moral sense, the statement is in ac- 
cordance with St. Paul’s teaching (Rom 
8°). We must not indeed expect the 
Christian to attain perfection all at once; 
the Spirit’s revelation of God’s will grows 
from less to more, and no higher standard 
is required of him at the moment than © 
that which at the moment he is able to 
discern (Phil3 16). But we ‘ ought’ 
to do all that God asks of us moment by 
moment; we‘ ought,’ because by the Spirit 
we can (1 Cor1o%8; Phil4}8). But, if 
the word ‘ought’ is used in a logical 
sense, the statement is not at all in ac- 
It is 
true that it may seem to beso. But such 
language as that of Rom6*7, 82 (cf. 
Gal 5 *4, 6 14) does not really speak of any 
magical change in human nature, as the 
earnestness of the exhortations which fol- 
low sufficiently shows; it speaks rather of 
a deliverance from the tyranny of our 
lusts, which we have to turn to practical) — 
account by believing in it and acting 
upon it (cf. Rom 6). If at first we are 
startled, it is because Hebrew thought is | 
dynamic, and does not distinguish (as we 
do) between an impulse indulged and an 
impulse kept undercontrol. By ‘passions — 
and lusts’ (Gal 5 *4) St. Paul means’the _ 
impulses of ‘ the flesh’ as they are in the © 
heathen who cannot control them; and so, 
when he teaches that the gift of the Spirit _ 
delivers us from their tyranny, he seems. 


» hes 


selves. That it does not do the latter, 
St. Paul’s experience of his converts 
proved only too plainly.* The gift of 
the Spirit redeems us from our Slavery ; 
it gives us all necessary light to see 
God’s will, and power to do it; but it 
in no way forces us to do it. Because 
at the moment the Spirit’s divine life is 
within us—because in this sense ‘ we live 
by the Spirit ’"—it does not follow that 
we shall necessarily ‘ walk by the Spirit ’; 
the latter is exactly what we must be 
exhorted to do (Gal5%). It is just be- 
cause we Can ‘ continue in sin’ (Rom 6 }) in 
spite of all that has been done for us, 
that St. Paul has to urge us not to let sin 
reign in our mortal bodies (Rom 6 3#"!4), 


_ We must yield ourselves to the Spirit’s 


guidance, and rely upon His power, and 
the lusts of the flesh will be unable to over- 
come us (Gal5%*). That is always St. 
Paul’s view of Christian activity: it is 
both God’s and ours. It is God’s, be- 


_ cause from Him comes both the impulse 


to will it and the strength to carry it 
through; the power that we find at work 


_ in us is nothing less than God Himself, 


working for the fulfilment of His purpose. 
But it is also ours, because unless we 
respond to God, His grace will be in vain. 


. Just because it is God who is dwelling in 


us by His Spirit, we must ‘ work out 
our own salvation with fear and trembling,’ 


_ lest we fail after all (Phil 2 1% 13), 


Faith and Works.—‘ But then St. Paul 
says that God declares us to be righteous if 
we believe that Jesus is the Lord, and not 
on the ground of anything that we have 
done.’ Certainly hesaysthis. Butitis by 
the gift of the Spirit that God’s declaration 


_ is made, and this declaration is only one 


_ of the gift and reject the rest. 
_ that we ‘ grieve the Holy Spirit of God’ 


aspect of the great gift. The gift of the 
Spirit bestows not justification alone, but 
wisdom and consecration and redemption 
also; it is impossible to claim one part 
Suppose 


(Eph 4 **)—St. Paul is probably here 
thinking of Is 63 19—the result will be as 
deplorable as the prophet declares it to 


_ have been of old. The Holy Spirit is not 
_ given once for all; He is a continual gift 


. 
| 


. 


| 
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(1 Th4&); and, if He is grieved, He is 


taken from us, and the declaration of our 
righteousness with Him. ‘If-any man 
_hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 


_ of his’ (Rom 8 °); and Christ is no longer 


by the Spirit his ‘ wisdom and righteous- 
ness and sanctification and redemption.’ 


It is not that God now demands some- 
“thing other than faith as the means of 
__* For a different view cf. commentary on 
BQMANS, Bes 6G5 4 PY ae May 
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justification; it is that in grieving the 
Spirit we show that we are ceasing tc 
believe, Faith is a principle of practical 
action which so ‘works through love’ 
(Gal5°) that (in the language of the 
schoolmen) love is the ‘ form ’ which gives 
it its true character. The ‘ righteous- 
ness’ which God bestows is ‘ from faith 
unto faith,’ and the righteous ‘live’ by 
faith (Rom1}") as the condition upon 
which the divine life is continually be- 
stowed. Faith is a mere abstraction 
apart from the action to which it leads 
(1 Th 1%), and in which it attains its full 
reality; and, just as at the beginning of 
the Christian life it must express itself 
in responding at any cost to the call to 
baptism, so thereafter it must continually 
express itself in the response to every 
call to action and to suffering which the 
indwelling Spirit gives. To believe that 
Jesus is Lord, and yet to refuse to answer 
to His calls to fellowship and_ service is 


not possible, if we mean by faith a belief 


which belongs to the whole man, and not 
mere passive acquiescence in abstract 
truth; and one who refuses the practical 
response in life which the Gospel demands 
does not believe. In contending against 
the Reformers of the 16th century that 
‘to justify’ means ‘to make just,’ the 
divines of the Council of Trent were 
wrong. But any doctrine of being ac- 
counted or declared righteous which 
separates it from consecration and 
practical redemption is contrary to St. 
Paul’s mind and most dangerous; and 
the doctrine of Luther as generally under- 
stood undoubtedly does this, 

The Spirit and the Authority of the 
Church.—But this is not the only error 
which this criticism of St. Paul involves. 
Those who misunderstand his doctrine of 
the Church misunderstand also his doctrine 
They think of the Spirit as 
a purely individual gift, and suppose that 


obedience to the Spirit means obedience 


by every man to his own uninstructed 
conscience or ‘inner light.’ Whatever 
as individuals. we ‘ feel to be right’ is the 
guidance of the Spirit for us; and Christian 
liberty consists in following this, without 
consideration of anything else. A greater 
travesty of St. Paul’s doctrine it would 
be difficult toimagine: The Spirit is the 
Spirit of Christ, not only’ as the Spirit 
whom the Lord bestows, but also as the 
Spirit who ruled in all the words and 
deeds of His earthly life. Between the 


word of the Lord and the teaching of the | Agi 
Spirit there cannot be the smallest diver- 
gence; and it is the work of the Spirit 


to bring to our remembrance and to 
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apply to our circumstances what the 
Lord said. If then a so-called Christian 
declares that the indwelling Spirit leads 
him to do what the Law of Christ forbids, 
he is deceiving himself; that he ‘ feels’ 
such a course to-be right ought at once 
to show him-how little of the Spirit he 
possesses. 

The same is true in larger or smaller 
measure of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment and of the witnessing Church. Itis 
true that to all but the Lord the Spirit 
is given ‘in measure’; and that the sin, 
from which the Church has never been 
free, does not allow us to place the 
teaching of the Church on the same level 
as the Lord’s. Insight varies with moral 
faithfulness in the Church corporately as 
in the individual Christian; and thus, 
though in the things of the Spirit the 
Church ought to be infallible, it is not 
infallible in fact. But to say this is not 
to encourage the individual to suppose 
that the promptings of his own heart are 
nearer to the mind of the Spirit than the 
teaching of the Church or of other 
Christians (1 Cor 14 36), The Spirit is the 
Spirit which belongs to the Church as the 
Body of Christ; and, thoughevery member 
of the Church has his individual share in 
the gift which belongs to the whole, he 
has it just in so far as the divine life of 
the whole has free course within him, 
and lifts him above his oid unregenerate 
self. Itis only very slowly as a rule that 
he becomes the spiritual man, who can 
judge rightly of all things, and ignore the 
judgement of other men (1 Cor 25), 
Meanwhile, the best proof of his progress 
is that he is becoming more able to recog- 
nize that the instructions given to him 
by his holiest teachers are ‘ the command- 
ments of the Lord ’ (x Cor 14 37). _ 

Consistency of St. Paul’s Teaching.— 
We see then that in St. Paul’s account 
of the Christian redemption, and of the 
life to be based upon it, there is no incon- 
sistency of any kind. Just because the 
continual supply of the Spirit depends 
upon the continuance of the response of 
faith, the Christian life has faith for its 
fundamental principle from first to last. 
It is ‘through the Spirit by faith’ that 
we wait for God’s final declaration of our 
righteousness (Gal 5 5). But, just because 
faith is a principle of practical action, and 

has no reality apart from the conduct to 
which it leads, there is at long last no 
difference between being justified through 
faith and being justified through the works 
_ in which it issues; as Bishop Wilson says: 
“If we wish to ascertain the state of our 
hearts, we should impartially review our 
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actions.’ At the outset of the Christian 
life God justifies the ungodly (Rom 4 5), if 
they yield themselves in faith to become 
members of His Son. But at the final 
consummation God will not justify the 
ungodly; but every one will ‘ receive the 
things done in the body,. according to 
what he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad’ (2 Cor 51°). Though the first three 
verses of ‘Rock of Ages’ are a noble 
expression of St. Paul’s theology, the 
fourth cannot be accepted without careful 
explanation. When we stand before the 
‘judgment throne,’ there will be no 
hiding ourselves anywhere. If by then 
we have not qualified for our places in 
the full-grown man of the redeemed 
(Eph 4 18), the divine purpose for us will 
have failed, and the divine Judge can but 
declare the fact. Many a failure and sin 
there may have been on the way, much 
stern discipline imposed upon the flesh 
‘that the Spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus,’ a discipline which, it 
may be, will not end at death (1 Cor 5 5, 
11 9°). Repentance God will always ac- 
cept, if it goes as deep as the sin; and we 
find a noble description of ‘ repentance 
unto salvation ’ in St. Paul’s account of 
the repentance of the Christians towards 
himself (2 Cor 71%11). But in one way 
or in another the divine end. must be 
attained; and no teaching which obscures 
this is consistent with the mind of St. 
Paul. 

The Final Justification and St. Paul’s 
Eschatology.—There remains the final 
justification itself; and St. Paul never 
ceases to look for it with ardent longing, — 
and to expect it soon (Rom 13 © ff.; 
Phil 3°%°; 1 Th 5%); indeed; the» one 
passage which might suggest postpone- 
ment appears in one of his earliest 
epistles (2 Th214). The change which 
we seem to see in his own expectation 
of living till the Lord’s return (cf. _ 
rCor 15 5152: with Phil “9 2228) as tai 
explained by the change in his own 
circumstances; a free man has a greater 
expectation of prolonged life than a 
prisoner awaiting his trial on a capital 
charge. But St. Paul’s outlook upon— 
“ the last things * is in two ways unlike our 
own; and we shall not understand it unless _ 
we remember both. In the first place, 
just because he expects the Lord’s return 
so soon, he shows no interest in the ‘ inter- 
mediate state.’ Into such questions as 
those of the present position of the blessed 
dead, of what they can do for us and we_ 
for them, he never enters; and both Catho~ 
lics and Protestants will here appeal to. 
him in vain. In the second place, the 
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Hebrews always expected the divine 
judgments to be manifested here in this 
world. They did not expect the servants 
of God to die, and go to the Kingdom; 
the Kingdom of God was to come for 
them here in a transformed society and 
environment. This Kingdom might be 
conceived as a restored Davidic monarchy, 
a reign of Christ and His saints in the 
world that we know; or it might be con- 
ceived in a wider and loftier way as 
involving a new heaven and a new earth 
(Is 65 1"); or, once more, the two con- 
ceptions might be united, the realization 
of the first being expected soon, and the 
realization of the latter at a distant date. 
The third view, that known as Millen- 
arianism, was a Jewish view which many 
Christians adopted. Both St. Paul and 
St. John recognize that the Kingdom 
comes in two stages, and that there are 
two resurrections (cf. Jn 5 *529); they are 
Millenarians in that sense. But with 
them the Millenarian Kingdom isalready in 
being through the glorification of the Lord 
and thespiritual resurrection and ascension 
of His people; there is now only the final 
consummation to be expected. It is quite 
inconsistent with the general teaching of 
St. Paul to find two stages in the develop- 
ment of the divine purpose, either in 
t Cor 15 **%, or in 1.Th4 17; or to 


.attempt to distinguish between the 


resurrection of the dead and the resur- 
rection from among the dead (1 Cor 
15 1% 20; Phil 314). But, however the 
Kingdom may be conceived, it is to come 
here; the Hebrews think, not like Neo- 
platonists, of a higher and of a lower 
‘ world,’ but of a present and of a future 
‘age’ of the one world which we know. 
St. Paul is altogether a Hebrew in this. 
He believes that all things will be gathered 
under the feet of Christ (1 Cor 15 > 26); 
and that, when the time comes for the 
manifestation of the sons of God and the 
redemption of their bodies, their whole 
environment will be transformed with 
them, and the travail of the old world 
pass away by the birth of the new (Rom 
§ 18-25) 

- Now from this there follows a second 
point. The Hebrews regard the coming 
of the Kingdom almost exclusively from 
the standpoint of the living. Belief in 
the Resurrection was a late arrival in 
Hebrew theology; and in St. Paul’s day 
not all Hebrews accepted it. It was not 
that they were satisfied with belief in the 


immortality of the soul; it was that for 


_ long they had no belief in immortality of 
_-any kind; and, when better knowledge ‘of 


the divine character and deeper spiritual: 
- Sa . ee Soe 
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experience made it impossible for them 
to believe that those who had ‘ died in 
faith, not having received the promises,’ 
would lose their share in the Kingdom, the 
general character of the old outlook was 
not at first greatly affected. Thus in 
St. Paul’s eschatology, as in that of the 
Gospels, the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead has not the prominence which 
we may expect for it; it has rather the char- 
acter of an appendix, dealing with an ex- 
ceptional case. When St. Paul speaks of 
the redemption of the body (Rom 8 34: 28; 
Phil 3 *4), he does not think primarily 
of the resurrection, but of the transforma- 
tion of living Christians at the Lord’s 
return. Indeed, it appears that his early 
teaching both at Thessalonica and at 
Corinth hardly dealt with the resurrection 
of the dead; for it was quite possible for his 
converts to feel the utmost distress when 
Christians died, and to suppose that they 
had lost their share in the coming glory 
(PoE De 48st Cot £5 Shop 8) No 
doubt, as St. Paul urged, the Resurrection 
of the Lord contains within itself the 
promise of the resurrection of all His 
members; but it only establishes this 
when the profound relation of the Head 
to the members is understood, and this 
relation formed no part of St. Paul’s first 
evangelistic preaching. No doubt the 
Lord Himself had risen from the dead, 
but His body never saw corruption; and 
thus its transformation on the Easter 
morning, though it renders easy the belief 
in the transformation of living Christians, 
does not in itself greatly help us to believe 
in the resurrection of those whose’ bodies 
have long mouldered away. 

What then are St. Paul’s expectations 
about the future ?) That there must be 
an end to the present order goes without 
saying. What he sees in history is the 
working out of a divine purpose; and a 
story which has no end can have no 
meaning, since it is only in relation to the 
end to be attained that the details can be, 
understood. Moreover, since Christ is 
the Fulfiller of the divine purpose and the 
Heir of all things, the end must come 
through Him; and it is wholly in accord- 
ance with the principle of the Incarnation 
that His final manifestation should be one 
that all can see. St. Paul and the early 
Christians, who believed that all previous 
ages of the world’s history were included 
in a few thousand years, naturally ex- 
pected the final age to be short, while we 
as naturally may expect it to be long; 
but to expect the Parousia, the royal — 
coming of the exalted Lord, is as reasonable 
for us as it was for them. 
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The Parousia.—Now St. Paul conceives 
this Parousia on the lines of the Old 
Testament theophanies (1 Th 4 1% 17; 2 Th 
1710), He speaks indeed of our standing 
before the judgment seat of Christ; but it 
is hard to find a place for this in the 
pictures which he draws. Probably in the 
Hebrew way he thinks of the manifestation 
of God in Christ as ipso facto bringing the 
judgment of all that is brought into 
contact withit: (Is: 33.44; 1 Cor 3 1°45, 4:5); 
all that cannot bear the divine fire shrivels 
away. What the manifestation of the 
glory of the Lord brings to Christians is 
the manifestation of their own glory 
(Col 3 *), the completion, by the trans- 
formation of their bodies to be like the 
body of the risen Lord, of that first 
vindication which the gift of the Spirit 
brought. St. Paul’s description of the 
glorified bodies of Christians seems un- 
doubtedly to be drawn from what he 
knows of the appearances of the Lord after 
His Resurrection (1 Cor 15 4? ff.), and 
there is no change to be found in the 
Apostle’s teaching. The ascension of the 
saints (1 Th41?’), which follows their 

_ resurrection, itself suggests this trans- 
formation; and 2 Cor 51 looks back to 
the fuller teaching given a few months 
earlier in 1 Cor 15, and is to be interpreted 
by it, the language used later in Phil 3 #1 
being decisive as to this.* There is no 
thought in St. Paul either of a spiritual 
body being gradually fashioned here and 
now within us, or of a spiritual body al- 
ready prepared in heaven and to be as- 
sumed at death. How the bodies of 
living Christians are to be transformed 
St. Paul does not tell us. If we could 
understand the change, it would not be 
a change from one order to another, but 
a change within the present order. The 
language which speaks of what is mortal 
being swallowed up of life, and of the 
putting on of incorruption and immor- 
tality, does not describe any change like 
the changes which we know here; it tells 
us only that it will be with us as it was 
with the Lord on the Easter morning. 

The Resurrection of the Dead.—But 
now what of the resurrection of the 
dead? The Hebrews had no belief in the 
necessary immortaljty of ‘the soul’; 


eternal life depends upon union with 


God. But union with Christ is union with 
_ God, and death cannot sever it; those who 
have fallen asleep in Christ will have 


_ their full place in the coming glory 
Ea. (1 Th 4 115), and the dead as well as the. 

__ living members. of Christ be conformed 
_ to their Head. St. Paul knows no more 


* Soanote onia Cor5 40, | 
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than we do of the conditions of ‘ the inter- 
mediate state.’ But a soul ‘ naked’ or 
‘unclothed ’ (2 Cor 5 4) is a soul largely 
deprived of its means of self-manifesta- 
tion and action; it means a maimed per- 
sonality, since it is largely in our rela- 
tions with others that our personality 
lies. If death is to be,‘ abolished ’ (1 Cor 
15 26) it can only be by the making good 
to us of the loss which death has brought. 
It is in this sense only that St. Paul be- 
lieves in the resurrection of the body. 
So far from demanding that the old flesh 
and blood should be restored, he denies 
that they can inherit the Kingdom at all 
(1 Cor 6 18; 15 5°). The resurrection body 
is. the direct gift of God; and, though 
each will have his own body, St. Paul 
means by this, as his illustration of the 
seed proves, not that the elements of the 
old body will be reassembled, but that 
to each the instrument of his activity 
in the new world of the Kingdom will 
correspond to his individuality as the 
old instrument did (1 Cor 15 58), Of what 
lies beyond this St. Paul never clearly 
speaks. He believes (1 Th 41"), as the 
Lord taught, that we shall share not only 
His. Resurrection, but His Ascension 
(Jn 12 2*, 14 8). His Ascension, like His 
Resurrection, is part of His redeeming 
work, and must be reproduced in ourselves. 
The Lord is the Forerunner (Heb 6 *9), 
and we must follow where He is gone. 
But the conditions of the heavenly life we 
cannot yet know, and St. Paul never at- 
tempts to speak of them (cf. 1 Jn 3 °); 
enough that the Lord’s Messianic activity 
will have ended ; He will have abolished all 
other rule and authority and power (1 Cor 
15 *4), and subjected ‘all things unto him- 
self ’ (Phil 3 *4); He will yield up Himself 
and all that He has won to the Father, 
that God Himself may be all things in us 
all (1 Cor 15 28). Then there will be direct 
union with the Father and the perfect 
knowledge given by the beatific vision 
(1 Cor 13 #4). Of the future of the wicked 
St. Paul tells us nothing. Never in his 
epistles does he speak of their resurrection — 
(though cf. Ac 2415, reproducing Dan — 
12°). He is not a universalist; 1 Cor 15 22 
refers to Christians only, and Col 1 1% 20, © 
etc., to the breadth of the divine purpose ; 
rather than to its necessary. accomplish+ 
ment. But, though St. Paul believes | 
strongly in retribution to come (cf. 
Rom 2 *- ®), there is no word of everlasting _ 
torment; what his language rather sug- — 
gests is complete destruction (1 Th 53; __ 
2Th1®; Phil 3%), though it affords: nO 
basis for any positive assertion. = 
Jewish Beliefs Little es 3) ‘Th 
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third division of St. Paul’s theology is of 
least importance, and may be dealt with 
briefly. St. Paul, it has been suggested, 
has, like other Christians, beliefs which, 
though fully compatible with Christian 
faith, are not necessary to it, and which 
we cannot base with confidence upon the 
teaching of the Lord; and it is surely no 
accident that it is precisely these beliefs 
of his which occasion most difficulty to 
ourselves. To many Christians, no doubt, 
any criticism of an Apostle of the Lord 
will appear irreverent and presumptuous. 
But if the great theology of St. Paul is to 
exercise its full influence in the modern 
world, we must make clear its compati- 
bility with modern knowledge. The lapse 
of time, though it may not have increased 
our spiritual insight, has brought to us 
knowledge which St. Paul could not 
possess, and he would not have us set it 
aside. ‘ Brethren,’ he says, ‘ be not chil- 
dren in mind; howbeit in malice be ye 
babes, but in mind be men’ (1 Cor 14 %), 

The Old Testament. — (a) The first 
question is St. Paul’s view of the Old 
Testament. We do not certainly know 
what his canon of Scripture was, or 
whether the words of 2 Tim 3 !° are his; 
and the alternative translations of the 
RV are here not identical in meaning. 
But St. Paul’s use of Scripture makes 
two points clear: (i) He accepts as his- 
torical many narratives which modern 
knowledge renders it impossible for us so 
to accept. (ii) He sometimes either mis- 


interprets the language which he quotes, 


ina way which seems to us fanciful. 


between the value of one part of Scripture 


or applies it, as the Fathers also do, 
His 
use of the Old Testament, taken asa whole, 
is most illuminating; with the coming of 
Christian faith the veil has been taken 
away from many a passage which as a 
Pharisee he had failed to understand 
(2 Cor 34). But his incidental quota- 
tions of the Old Testament, as contrasted 
with those which deal with abiding 
principles, do not always seem to us 
happy in themselves, though they may 


_ have been useful with Jewish audiences 


(of? 2: Corand?, yo? 48):°24 24).0 “There. is 
surely a real contrast between St. Paul’s 
use of Scripture and the Lord’s. The 
‘Lord Himself appeals to the deeper sense 
of Scripture (cf. e.g. Lk 20 37-44); but He 
never interprets it unnaturally. He 


generally takes it in its obvious sense, 


while: He criticizes it with remarkable 
freedom. St. Paul, we cannot but think, 
has like his Rabbinical teachers an exag- 


_ gerated reverence for everything that 


“is written,’ and does not distinguish 


+ iy ws p rus ‘ 


and another (cf. Deissmann, Paul, new 
edition, iv, on St. Paul’s relation to the 
LXX), At the same time, it is true of 
him, as of other noble Christians who 
have thought of Scripture as he did, that 
his error, if error it be, is to him quite 
innocuous. There is something here and 
there in the Old Testament not only of 
primitive savagery, but of the nationalism 
and legalism which it was St. Paul’s 
task to combat. But his real guides are 
the Lord and the Spirit, and he goes on 
his way with no apparent recognition of 
these lower levels. With great numbers . 
both of Catholics and of Protestants it 
has not been so. ' They have found the 
lower levels of Old Testament teaching 
much more congenial than the mind of 
Christ; and their view of inspiration has 
encouraged them to remain satisfied 
with them both in thought and in 
practice. > 
Angelology.—(b) The second question is 
St. Paul’sangelology and demonology. It 
is again difficult to discover exactly what 
his belief is, and how far he asserts the 
reality of the angelic hierarchies to which 
herefers(Eph 14; 3 19).6 14" Col 1°); ai The 
Church itself, though in its less authorita- 
tive teaching often going beyond him in 
the volume of information offered about 
angels and demons, has not followed him 
at all closely. The contrast between the 
Lord and St. Paulis again areal one. In 
dealing with evil, both moral and physical, 
the Lord feels Himself in conflict, with 
an unseen personal foe, the source both 
of temptation and of bodily suffering: 
There is no evil apart from evil will; and 
it is part of the horror of moral evil will- © 
ingly accepted that through it we become 
Satan’s children (Jn 8 4! ff.: cf. Mt 13 38). 
St. Paul’s teaching is here identical with 
that of the Lord (Ac 131°; 1 Cor 75; 
2/Cor 127): Eph 2) 42? sr Thi2 282 Dh 
2°, etc.). But it is, not clear that our 
Lord goes much beyond this, for the 
“controls ’ of the demoniacs were perhaps | 
regarded as discarnate spirits and not as 
‘ devils ’ (cf. Josephus, B.J., vii, 6, 3). So | 
with the ‘holy angels. ‘The Lord speaks 
of them frequently, but makes no refer- 
ence to any hierarchies among them; 
indeed, the teaching of some parts of the ~ 
Old Testament is here more definite than 
His own. Moreover, His language, like 
that of the Old Testament prophets, seems — 
often to be symbolical (cf. e.g. Lk 10 #8); 


| we do not know how far He means us to 


accept it as it stands, St. Paul, on the 


other hand, instead of receding from the ave | 
more advanced angelology of the Old. 
Testament, goes beyond it, and seems — 
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to reproduce some amount of extra- 
canonical teaching. His references to 
angels are on the whole unfriendly. Good 
angels undoubtedly there are (2 Cor 11 14; 
1 Tim 5 *4), but he is much more concerned 
with bad or indifferent ones (Rom 8 3% 39; 
T.€or6.2} Eph:6:42; Gol.2:45); <The dast 
quotation is especially striking, and may 
be connected with the Jewish belief in the 
function of the angels in the giving of 
the Law (Gal 3 !*). ~If, as is possible, the 
‘elements’ of which St. Paul speaks 
(Gal 4 3 9; Col 2 ® 2°) are elemental spirits, 
his language is again hostile; the ele- 
mentals are now ‘mean and beggarly ’ 
because of the Lord’s victory over them. 
The cult of angels inculcated by Jewish 
teachers at Colossz is in this case objec- 
tionable, not only because it obscures 
the way in which the fulness of the 
Godhead is concentrated in the Lord; 
but also because it is the cult of question- 
able powers, who may need reconciliation 
themselves (Col1 2°). Study of Jewish 
apocalyptic literature will convince us 
that St. Paul ‘refuses’ a vast number 
of ‘old wives’ fables’ (1 Tim 47%); but, 
in view of what we now know of the 
sources of the later Jewish angelology, 
we may not accept with confidence all 
that he accepts. Such an appeal as that 
of Eph 6?" is of high value; it turns to 
the best use fighting instincts which, if 
merely suppressed, may be harmful. 
Behind the evils which we see there may 
well be, as missionaries assure us, very 
macabre forces indeed. But we should 
not. think that we know more of them 
than we can know; a little agnosticism 
will here do us no harm. 

Original Sin.—(c) We reach more diffi- 
cult ground when we turn to St. Paul’s 
doctrine of original sin. Once again it is 
not altogether clear what his doctrine is. 
Does he e.g. agree with St. Augustine and 
the Reformers of the 16th century in taking 
a severe view of it, or with the milder view 
more widely current in the Church both 
in East and West? Do we find ourselves 
actually ‘ depraved,’ or only ‘ deprived ’ of 
something which we were meant to enjoy ? 
Does original sin expose us to God’s 
‘wrath,’ or does it not ? 
of this controversy are quite alien to the 
Hebrew mind. St. Paul is concerned 
with human character and conduct as 
they are revealed on the broad stage of 
history; when he speaks of our having 
been ‘ children of wrath’ (Eph 2 8), he is 
not thinking of infants, but of responsible 
men and women in their wilful sins. The 
- facts of our ingrained sinfulness and of its 


universality are plain for all to see; as 


The subtleties 


Chesterton says, we have only to read our 
diaries, or look out of the window. 
Whether we were born with our nature 
already ‘corrupt,’ or whether we have 
become what we are because, being de- 
prived of something that we ought to have 
had, we find ourselves unable to deal 
satisfactorily with the temptations which 
assail us, is not a matter of the first im- 
portance; and St. Paul hardly enters into 
it. It is clear that he thinks of God as 
taking a lenient view of human transgres- 
sions, as far as the time is concerned 
during which we know little of Him or of 
His requirements (Ac 14 7%, 17 9°; Rom 
3 5, 5 18); * original,’ as contrasted with 
‘actual,’ sin is an appeal to God’s pity 
rather than to His wrath; and the mind 
of God towards mankind is to be learned 
by the action which He has taken for our 
redemption (Rom 5 *) and the wonderful 
patience which He has actually displayed 
(Rom 24), and not by considering what 
His attitude must be to original sin re- 
garded in the abstract, and without con- 
sideration of the difficulties under which 
we labour. All this is entirely in accord- 
ance with the impression made upon us 
by the teaching and action of the Lord. 
The Lord shows a deep sense of the serious- 
ness of our past sins (Mt 18 *4), and of our 
present moral condition ‘(Mt7; Lk 
13 * 3, 15 1°); but, as far as the mass of 
men is concerned, He exhibits pity rather 
than anger (Mt 9 **; Lk 23 #4). 

But St. Paul, unlike the Lord, does not 
altogether confine himself to the facts of 
the moral situation; he offers an explana- 
tion of original sin which, chiefly through 
the exaggerations of St. Augustine, has 
had a great and not always a healthy 
influence upon Christian theology. His 
doctrine seems to be that original sin is 
due to the fall of Adam having affected 
all his posterity who are born in the 
ordinary way. There is no reason to 
suppose that St. Paul derived this teaching 
from the Lord, and it is doubtful whether 
any trace of it can be found in the Old 
Testament. 
possessed more than one theory of the 
origin of sin. In Jewish apocalyptic the 
story of Gen 6 15 has immense prominence, 
and we should be grateful to St. Paul for 
passing on to us a view so immeasurably 
worthier of acceptance (cf. Ecclus 25 4; 
2 Esd 3 21, 22 4 30, 7 a6-28) 
culties which his own view involves are 
to us serious; and, since he only’ twice 
refers to it (Rom 5 12-1; 7 Cor 15 #2), we 


may question whether he himself ‘would _ 


wish to press it to-day. We can go with 


him almost all the way.’ Sin in all:men — 
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The Jews seem to have. 


But the diffi- — 
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stand, we may feel that with St. Paul 
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and at all times means rebellion against 
God. It is never a step forward in any 
sense, but always and inevitably a fall, 
from which nothing but the grace of God 
can enable us to recover. To say, as has 
been said, that man by sinning lost Eden 
but gained a conscience, is to talk non- 
sense. Sin presupposes conscience, and is 
impossible without it. Indeed, we may 
perhaps go yet further. Even a child in 
mind may be in union with God; and it 
may be that when man first became man 
indeed, and recognized the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, he found himself 
possessed of a union with God simul- 
taneously bestowed, which made obedience 
far easier to him than it is to any but the 
saints to-day; and that thus his fall was 
the more heinous and the more disastrous 
tous all. But it is more than doubtful 
whether St. Paul held any such view (cf. 
t Cor 15 ** 47), and we must not assert as 
historical fact that for which there is no 
historical evidence. The third chapter of 
Genesis is by its moral and spiritual insight 
one of the greatest chapters of the Old Tes- 
tament, but it is folklore turned into alle- 
gory, and cannot be made the basis for 
any statements of fact. We shall recog- 
nize, as this great chapter does, that the 
consequences of sin both for men and for 
women descend from generation to genera- 
tion; the heritage of the past is ours both 
for weal and for woe. But the first man 
recedes for us ever further into the dim 
ages of the past; and the ‘ besetting’ 
atmosphere of sin which we have ever 
to resist both within and without is due 
not to his ‘ fall’ alone, but also to the 
multitudinous falls of all who have come 
after him. We shall think most of the 
falls nearest to ourselves, and—above all 
—of our own (on this subject cf. Romans, 
pp- 463 ff.). ; 
Apocalyptic Symbolism.—(d@) Finally we 
have to consider St. Paul’s picturing 
of the last things. How largely his 
teaching here rests upon the Lord’s 
Church’s experience 
we have already seen. But here too 
there are elements in St. Paul’s teaching 
which go beyond the Lord’s, and seem to 
belong to the furniture of his mind in his 
non-Christian days. We are, however, 


upon difficult ground. It is hard to say 


how far the Lord accepted the current 
Jewish eschatology, since the accounts 
of His teaching are here confused in the 


_ Synoptists, and there is reason to think. 
especially in St. Matthew’s Gospel, that 
_ some interpolation has taken place. But, 


even if we accept the Gospels as they 


Se 


we are not quite in the Gospel atmosphere; 
and that like his Jewish teachers he some- 
times fails to grasp the difference between 
symbols and facts. The noble symbolic 
language of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the Lord is abridge by which 
there passes to us truth for heart and 
mind and will which cannot be expressed in 
ordinary language and forms of thought. 
This symbolism is ever changing; and the 
very impossibility of uniting its imagery 
in one self-consistent picture is invaluable 
in warning us that we are to lift up our 
hearts to receive spiritual truth rather 
than history written in advance. Who 
that has really heard the Lord’s teaching 
in Mt 25 can ever forget it, or fail to be 
profoundly impressed byit ? The picture 
of the judgment of the heathen nations 
with which it ends contains the grandest 
symbolism to be found in the literature 
of the world. We cannot picture the 
scene by any effort of the imagination, 
still less bring it into harmony with the 
symbolism of the two-parables which have 
gone before it; and the very form which 
the Lord’s teaching takes saves us from 
the folly of attempting to do this. But 
it is surely true that the events of 1 Th 
41617 can be pictured only too easily; 
and that St. Paul’s words, though recalling 
those of the Old Testament prophets and 
of the Lord Himself (Mt 24 *% 31), make a 
different impression. So it is again in 
2Th2112. The belief in Antichrist has 
a long pre-Christian history, and there is 
nothing irrational about it. It is only 
too likely that the dark forces, which 
civil government hardly holds in ‘check, 
may, after a great falling away of Chris- 
tendom, break loose from all control, and 
consolidate themselves under some sup- 
posed saviour of society, to whose blas- 
phemous claims there will be no limit. 
Indeed the Lord Himself may have some 
such incarnation of evil in His mind 
(Jn 54%). But St. Paul goes far beyond 
the known teaching of the Lord (ctr. Mt 
245); and history has not borne out his 
anticipations of the immediate future. 
Conclusion.—Our task is finished. But 
we cannot end with words of criticism. 
Sancte Paule, doctor gentium, ova pro nobis. 
Of all the gifts of men which the ascended 
Lord has given to us we thank Him most 
for St. Paul. St. Paul has expounded 
the faith of Christ at the one moment 


when this could best be done. In his 


wonderful epistles we find that faith 
expressed in the forms of thought of the 
greatest of all peoples, the people whom 


above all others God had prepared’ to 
|-receive it and to understand it. Buta 
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great disaster followed. The Jews as a 
nation rejected the Gospel; the breach 
between the Church and the Synagogue 
became complete; and the Church soon 
ceased rightly to understand the Hebrew 
outlook. The Church never lost the 
faith. But it did largely cease to under- 
stand Old Testament thought; and, in 
ceasing, ceased also fully to understand 
much of the language of the New Testa- 
ment itself. Then came three great 
influences—Greek metaphysic, Roman 
imperialism and the moral and religious 
atmosphere of the Greco-Roman world; 
and the Church both in thought and in 
life was affected by them all. From all 
these influences the theology of St. Paul 
is free. Catholicism his religion certainly 
is, but. primitive Catholicism; a religion 
_far simpler, far less autocratic, far purer, 
“than the later Catholicism either of the 
East or of the West. To-day the time is 
ripe for a better understanding of St. Paul. 
The Reformers of the 16th century failed 
to understand him just as their opponents 
failed, not only because they read him 
through the spectacles of St. Augustine, 
but because by no fault of their own they 
were out of touch with the Hebrew mind. 
With our new knowledge both of the Old 
Testament and of the Judaism of St. 
Paul’s day we have an opportunity which 
was denied to them. It is likely that in 
the days to come the most marked division 
among religious men will be between those 
who, no doubt with some differences of 
interpretation, accept St. Paul’s, theology 
and those who as a whole repudiate it. 
It has been the purpose of this essay to 
show \that, placed in its true historical 
context, it is not difficult to understand; 
and that a true understanding of it pro- 
vides us with a clear historical account of 
the development of the Church’s faith. 
It preserves for us most of what is valuable 
_ in the thought of the Old Testament; it 
is entirely faithful to the teaching of our 
Lord; it embodies the interpretation which 
the Spirit gave of His Person and work; 
and it includes them all in a self-consistent 
whole identical with the fundamental 
theology of the Catholic Church. There 
_ is no such thing as Paulinism as distinct 
from Christianity; Paulinism and Chris- 
tianity are one. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON 
PREDESTINATION 


St. Pauv’s doctrine of predestination 
has its roots in the Old Testament. All 
things derive their being from God, and 
mustserve Hispurpose. Hehasa purpose 
for His people, chosen-to manifest His 
glory (Is 41 * ff.); for the special instru- 
ens of His will whom He raises up 
(Is 457; Jer 1°ff.); amd even for those 
enemies of His people, whose ‘ fierceness 
turns to his praise’ (Ex 9 1*; Is 10 5 ff.); 
and God’s purpose must be at last ful- 
filled (Is 55 7° ff.). But the theism of the 
Old Testament is an ethical theism, and 
the divine sovereignty is everywhere re- 
garded as consistent with human responsi- 
bility. Though no one can create his own 
vocation, or should complain of the posi- _ 
tion in which God has placed him here, 
it is only too possible to forfeit the honour 
and blessing which high vocation brings | 
(cf. 1S 2 9° ff., 161); and, if we will not — 
forward God’s purpose willingly, we must 
forward it unwillingly by becoming monu- 
ments of His just severity (cf. 1 K 9 ® ff.). 


Thus in the Old Testament we hear of © 
a divine ‘ hardening,’ 


That fixity in evil — 
which persistent disobedience — brings, 9 
comes by a divine judgment, and serves — 
adivine purpose; and though after, pune 
ment has fallen God may appea 

_the hardening is—at apy pri ea a time 
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a profound reality (cf. Ex 8 15382, 9 84 with 


974,101; Is6% 10 and the NT citations 


of this passage). 

Now in the Old Testament this teaching 
hardly looks beyond this present world; 
but it stands unchanged when the hope 
of immortality has dawned. God’s pur- 
pose is now seen as one of far horizons, 
and the Lord is the chosen instrument of 
its fulfilment. St. Paul thinks of God’s 
predestination and election as _ resting 
upon the Lord Himself, and ‘in him’ 
upon those members of His Body, who 
are to be conformed to His likeness (cf. 
Rom 8 #839; Eph i ° ff.). But still voca- 
tion is from God alone, and still the high 


_ calling does not carry final salvation with 


it (2 Tim21°). The elect members of 
Christ may fall from Him; and, if their 
membership ceases, their election ceases 


_ with it, and others must take their places 


_ perhaps elsewhere—he does, 


(Rom 11?’ ff.). That this is St. Paul’s 
general teaching few will doubt to-day. 
But it may be urged with great force that 
St. Paul is not always consistent with him- 
self; and that in Rom 9—and, if there, 
like St. 
Augustine and Calvin, make salvation 
dependent upon God’s arbitrary will, and 
sacrifice human freedom to the divine 


sovereignty.* A priori, the charge seems 


unlikely to be true. Though St. Paul is 
“rude in speech’ (2 Cor 11 §), and So, easy 
to misunderstand, he is not “rude in know- 


' ledge.’ but an inspired Apostle of the Lord. 


' 


. 


-. 


If we consider the context in Rom 9, the 
difficulty will largely pass away. 

We observe (i) that St. Paul is not 
there discussing the relation of the divine 
sovereignty to human freewill; that never 
seems to strike him as a difficulty. He 
is answering a Jewish objection to the 
doctrine that he preaches, and the ob- 
jection is this. In maintaining that the 
Jewish people have forfeited their place 
in the divine purpose, St. Paul is charging 
God with unfaithfulness to His promise. 
God has pledged Himself to Israel His 
people, and He cannot go back from His 


word. St. Paul’sanswercovers Rom 9-11, 


and wemustconsideritasawhole. First, 
he shows that God has never thus sacrificed 
His freedom. Secondly, he shows that 
God’s present rejection of Israel, so far 
as it exists, is morally justified. Thirdly, 
he shows that it is only for a time, and 
is being made the means to universal 
blessing. It is only in the first part of 


his argument that we find his teaching 


repellent, and there it is because we mis- 


understand it, 
We observe (ii) that, when St. Paul 
Cf. commentary on Romans, PP- 474, 475: os 


* , to 
‘ ey 


insists upon the divine sovereignty, he 
in no way divorces the will of God from 
His wisdom, righteousness and _ love. 
Such a divorce would have been to St. 
Paul unthinkable (cf. supra, pp. 406, 407). 
It is one thing to say that the gifts and 
calling of God’ cannot be created by us, 
and are not due to any merits of our own; 
it would be quite another to say that they 
are bestowed arbitrarily. When St. Paul 
says that God ‘ hath mercy on whom he 
will, and whom he will he hardeneth,’ he is 
not claiming that the divine will is en- 
throned ‘ beyond good and evil’; rather 
he is insisting that God has never by His 
promises to Israel sacrificed His freedom 
to act as His righteousness and love 
demand. No doubt, had St. Paul been 
acquainted with Calvinism, he would 
have used more guarded language; but so 
horrible a doctrine never entered his mind. 

We may now turn to St. Paul’s argu- 
ment in Rom4g; and he begins it with 
admirable tact and sympathy. In burn- 
ing words he speaks of his passionate 
love for his nation, and recognizes most 
fully the abiding glory of their position 
(>). He then denies that God’s promise 
to Israel has come to nothing (°: cf. 11 15). 
God never pledged Himself to the whole 
nation. From the first He chose some, 
and not others, for the fulfilment of His 
eternal purpose; and that in a way that 
emphasized His freedom to choose when 
He would, apart from all self-righteous 
human claims (71%), Is there then in- 
justice if He does the same now ? So far 
from having broken His word by the, 
calling of the Gentiles, He has kept it; 
He has done just what He said that He 
would do (2# 15: cf. 2426, ro 1% 20, 75 8-12), 
The place of all alike in God’s purpose is 
of His free grace; it does not spring from 
any will or activity of their own (1). In- 


deed, it is the fulfilment of God’s purpose 
“which is in view even when God hardens 
men; whether in mercy or in judgement, ~ 


we must bow before His will (17 18). That 
the purpose and the will alike are just 
and righteous St. Paul will soon prove 
triumphantly (9 9°10 4164); but the 
first need is to vindicate God’s freedom. 
But now a baseless cavil is heard: ‘ if 
it is God who hardens us, why are we to 
be blamed forit ?’ St. Paul does not give 
a full answer at once, though he will give 


it shortly: the Jews are to be blamed for 
the disobedience and gainsaying which 


have made their hardening necessary 


(3% 83, 1021), But for the moment, as — 
in 35ff., his indignation leads him to: 
another answer. God being what God is, 


and man being what man is, it is infamous 


pe 
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that man should thus reply against God 
(29. 20). No doubt the thought in the fore- 
ground is that man is the created, and 
God the Creator. But that contrast 
surely does not stand alone; there is 
another behind (cf. Ecclus 15 14?°; Jas 
1 18-15)) Man is sinful and God is holy 
(cf. Ezek 18 *5); how should the one lay 
the burden of his sin upon the Other ? 
Jeremiah’s simile of the potter and the 
wheel (Jer 18 *), to which St. Paul refers 
(24) brings out both contrasts (Jer 18 ®). 
It is Israel, ‘ marred in the hand of the 
potter’ by its own persistent wickedness, 
that is in view, and what God claims is 
His right to make of it ‘ another vessel,’ 
and use it for another purpose than that 
first intended. When St. Paul speaks of 
» ‘vessels of wrath fitted for destruction ’ 


(22), he means just what Jeremiah means. 
God Himself ‘ afore prepared unto glory ’ 
the ‘ vessels of his mercy’ (#8); if those 
once intended to be vessels of His mercy 
are now only fitted for destruction, they 
have but themselves to blame for it. 
Meanwhile St. Paul calls us to observe 
the long-suffering with which God has 
borne with them, and will soon call us to 
observe the way in which even their 
wickedness has been made to serve His 
purpose of universal blessing (27°). 

We need not carry further the ex- 
position of St. Paul’s argument; the rest 
suggests no serious difficulties. Here, as 
elsewhere in the Bible, if we have rightly 
interpreted St. Paul’s meaning, divine 
predestination does not come even into 
apparent conflict with human freewill. 


Sti t,t ot eel) ob Eli Nene ive 
By N. P. WILiiams 


(A) Introduction 


(1) Genuineness, Date, and Place of 
Composition.—The genuineness of this, 
perhaps the greatest of St. Paul’s letters, 
has never been seriously challenged, being 
admitted even by Baur and the radical 
critics of Tiibingen; and its fresh, vigorous, 
‘ and rugged style is the surest guarantee 
that it is no pseudepigraphic figment. 
There is equally little dispute as to its 
approximate date; the account given by 
the Apostle in 15 of his past movements 
and future plans makes it certain that the 
_ epistle was despatched to Rome towards 
the close of the Third Missionary Journey 
(for the relation of 15 to the rest of the 
epistle see below, §IV). It must thus 
have been written during the winter of 
A.D, 55-56, according to C. H. Turner’s 
chronology (Hastings’ D.B., i, 423, article 
“Chronology of the New Testament’), or 
of A.D. 53-54, according to Harnack’s 
Chronologie der altchristl. Literatur, 1897, 
i, 233-244. If 16 belongs to the epistle 
as Originally composed, the commendation 
of Phoebe, deaconess of the Church of 
Cenchrez (one of the ports of Corinth) in 
1, 2 and the mention of Gaius and Erastus 
(73), mames associated elsewhere in the 
Pauline corpus with Corinth (see the com- 


in Ac 20 2, and to a time just before the 
discovery of the plot mentioned in the 
following verse, a discovery which caused 
the Apostle to abandon his design of re- 
turning to Palestine by the direct sea 
route and to retrace his steps by land 
through Macedonia. This hypothesis is 
tempting, and even probable: but the 
present uncertainty with regard to the 
original destination of 16 makes~it im- 
possible to be dogmatic on the point. 

(11) Occasion and Purpose of Writing.— 
More important, however, than the 
question of an accurate and absolute date 
is the question of the epistle’s relative 
date, that is of the position which it oc- 
cupies in St. Paul’s life and intellectual 
development, and of the religious situa- - 
tion which it presupposes. This will need 
a little explanation. 

When Saul of Tarsus was converted to 
Christianity, the followers of Jesus con- 
stituted a group, or school of thought, 
within the ancient Jewish Ecclesia. They 
were bound together, and distinguished 
from other Jews, (1) by their belief that. 
the Messiah for whom Israel was looking 
had already come, and was in point of 
fact none other than the crucified Jesus 
of Nazareth, who had risen from the dead, — 
had been exalted to God’s right hand, and 


would soon come again with glory to _ 
inaugurate the Messianic age; (2) by their ~ 
consciousness of the indwelling of * Holy — 
Spirit,’ to an unprecedented degree, in ~ 
themselves both individually and cor- — 
; P 


mentary in loc.), strongly suggest that the 

place of composition was Corinth. And if 

_ .the epistle.was written at Corinth, we could 

_ then assign it with certainty to the period 

of St. Paul’s visit to ‘Greece’ mentioned 
449 
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;. _ religion, not a mere appendage of or an 
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porately; (3) by their use of what we now 
call the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; (4) by the general presi- 
dency and leadership of the ‘ Twelve.’ But 
these convictions in no way prevented 
them from regarding themselves as good 
Jews; and they must have conceived their 
function to be that of gradually converting 
the Jewish Church, from within, to a belief 
in the Messiahship and Lordship of Jesus. 
They had no idea of going out from it, 
or of setting up a new and rival Church; 
they assumed that the Law and the Temple 
would go on until the Parousia, and that 
there could be no question of evangelizing 
Gentiles, except in so far as these were 
willing previously to become members of 
the one and only (which to them at that 
time would simply mean the Jewish) 
Church. 

“The first steps towards a wider view 
of the significance of Christianity were 
taken by the Hellenist Stephen, who pro- 
claimed the transitoriness and non- 
essentiality of the Temple and the Law. 
The persecution which followed his murder 
showed that the Jewish nation in its main 
mass would have none of the new teaching, 
and was the incidental cause of a new and 
all-important departure being taken in 
the conversion of certain ‘Greeks’ at 
Antioch, that is, persons who had no 
connexion whatever with the Jewish 
Church, being neither proselytes nor even 
‘ God-fearers.. Though the fact was 
probably not realized at the time, this 
action logically involved the following 
positions: (1) that the Jewish Church had 
ceased to be the Ecclesia in an exclusive 
sense, and that its privileges and functions 
in this regard had now devolved upon the 
Christian group, which henceforward was 
the sole lawful representative of the 
ancient Church of God, the Church of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; (2) that, 
whilst the Mosaic Law might stlll be 
binding on those Christians who were 


_of Jewish birth, it was not binding on 
Gentile Christians, and therefore not in | 


principle binding on Christians as such; 


(3) that the Law was therefore not a. 
means or vehicle of salvation, and that 


acceptance of Jesus as Risen, Messiah, 
and Lord was the crucial and all-important 
matter which differentiated Christians 


from non-Christians, and would ultimately © 
assure them a safe passage through the 


terrors attending the ‘ consummation of 
the age ’ into the harbour of the Messianic 


_ Kingdom. ; a ee 
- Christianity was thus tending to become | 


conscious of itself as a definite, substantive 


iy 


addition to Judaism, and this develop- 
ment received a notable impulse from the 
conversion of St. Paul, who may be pre- 
sumed to have thought out the positions 
just formulated during his retirement in 
Arabia (Gal 1 1”) and at-Tarsus (Ac 9 *°), 
translating them into practice on a large 
scale by his First Missionary Journey, 
which had the effect of enormously in- 
creasing the numbers of the purely Gentile 
wing of the Christian Church, These 
Stephanic and Pauline developments were, 
however, not at all to the taste of the 
majority of the members of the Mother- 
Church of Jerusalem, who adhered rigidly 
to the earliest view of Christianity as being 
simply Judaism p/us the belief in the 
Resurrection and Lordship of Jesus, and 
the use of the Sacraments: and they con- 
sequently despatched missionaries to Asia 
Minor, for the purpose (as they would 
have said) of regularizing the results of 
St. Paul’s labours by incorporating his 
converts, not merely into Christianity, 
but into the full profession of Judaism 
and membership of the Jewish Church. 
It was obvious that this action on the part 
of the Jerusalem Christians challenged 
the whole Pauline and Gentile-Christian 
conception of Christianity as a substantive 
Faith and Church (rather than as an 
addition to the Jewish Faith and a school 
of thought within the Jewish Church); 
and St. Paul resolved to force the whole 
question to an issue, once and for all, by 
demanding from Peter and the original 
Apostles, in the name of the Gentile and 
pro-Gentile section of the Church, an 
unequivocal answer to the question, 
whether the action of the Jerusalem 
Christians was carried out with their 
approval. Before, however, leaving 
Antioch for Jerusalem, he wrote a vehe- 
mént letter to his converts in Asia Minor, 
imploring them not to accept circumcision 
or become Jews, and stating, in an un- 
systematic form, his general conception 
of Christianity as a self-subsistent religion, 
in which Faith in Christ and not the ob- 
servance of the antiquated law is the 
central point. This letter is the ‘ Epistle 


-to the Galatians.’ 


The Council of Jerusalem resulted in a 
sweeping victory for the Pauline point of 
view. (I assume without argument that 
the ‘Western’ omission of ‘things 
strangled’ from the Apostolic Decree, — 
Ac 15 2%, is correct: see Kirsopp Lake, 
Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 48-60.) It 
became the official theory of the Christian _ 


Church that the only part of the Mosaic 
Law which obliged non-Jewish Christians © 


was the moral part. St. Paul was, there- 


n 
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fore, free to proceed with his work of 
indefinitely expanding the Gentile section 
of the Christian society, which he carried 
out, so far as Asia Minor and the Balkan 
Peninsula were concerned, in the Second 
and Third Missionary Journeys, which 
planted communities of free Gentile- 
Christians in the. principal towns, along 
the great Roman roads, ‘ in a circle from 
Jerusalem as far as Illyricum’ (Rom 
Th )e 

All was not yet, however, plain sailing. 
It usually happens that, when a Council 
of the Church has come to a doctrinal 
decision, there is a dissentient minority 
which repudiates the authority of the 
Council and continues to be ‘ of the same 
opinionstill.’ Sometimes this recalcitrant 
minority breaks into open schism, as 
after Ephesus and Chalcedon: sometimes, 
as after Nicza, it remains within the 
Church and endeavours to make the de- 
crees of the Council nugatory in practice. 
In the same way, it would appear that 


the old-fashioned Jewish-Christians re- | 


tained their own opinions even after the 
Council of Jerusalem, and, moreover, 

were probably smarting with resentment 

over their defeat at the Council—a state 

of things which, unless tactfully handled 

by the leaders of the Church, might well 

> have resulted in a tst-century Great 
Schism between the Jewish and Gentile 
sections of the Church. It is for this 
reason that St. Paul assigns so much im- 
portance to the collection made by his 

_ Greek and Macedonian converts for the 
benefit of ‘the poor Christians of Jeru- 
salem,’ as likely to smooth down the 
tuffied feelings of the latter. When the 
Christian world was in this state, it was 
‘natural that St. Paul, the champion of the 
tendencies which had officially triumphed, 
should attempt again, in a calmer spirit, 

to do what he had already attempted, 

_ (under the stress of controversial excite- 
ment, in the Epistle to the Galatians— 
oe namely, to’set down on paper a construc- 
‘tive statement of the essence of the 
Christian religion as he conceived it, in 
contrast with the (officially) defeated 
Judaizing view. This statement is the 
‘Epistle to the Romans.’ We miscon- 


graph on some one point of Christian 
thought—Atonement, Grace, or Justifica- 
tion: its scope is much wider. 
_had-been in the habit of giving titles to his 


Das Wesen des Christentums. ‘What 


ceive the epistle if we regard it asa mono- | 


under which St. Paul did in fact reach’ 
If St. Paul 


letters, he might well have chosen for 
_ this one a title analogous to Harnack’s | 


Christianity is and is meant to do’—_ 
‘Christianity considered as the only way | 
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of Salvation’—may be suggested as 
roughly expressing the aim and purport 
of the letter. 

The immediate occasion of its writing 
is described in 1 1°23 and 15 2*%3, The 
Apostle’s plan of campaign is not so much 
to convert whole districts, as to plant 
centres of Christian life from which the 
truth may spread. This, by the end of 
the Third Missionary Journey, he feels 
that he has done pretty effectively so far 
as the Levant is concerned: the time has 
therefore now come for him to leave his 
Eastern Churches to leaven their own 
neighbourhoods, and transfer his pioneer 
activities to the West. For this purpose 
he needs a base of operations in the West, 
as Antioch and Ephesus had been in the 
East—a place to which he can retire for 
rest and spiritual recuperation between 
his missionary tours. The obvious place 
was Rome, the centre of the great Roman 
system of roads. But it was necessary 
that the Roman Church should be an 
appropriate and congenial spiritual milieu 
for his purposes: he would not be able to 
find much refreshment for a tired body 
and soul in a bitterly Judaizing Church, or 
even in one which had not thoroughly 
grasped the essentials of Pauline Chris- 
tianity—and still less in one which was, 
like the Corinthian Church, morally re- 
laxed. The Roman Church, whether 
founded by St. Peter or not, cannot indeed 
have been predominantly Jewish-Christian 
in character; but 9-11 presuppose the 
existence of a Jewish-Christian element in 
it (for the grounds of these statements 
see § III below); and 6-7 seem to suggest 
that the Apostle is not altogether easy in 
his own mind as to the moral level at 
which the life of the community was 
maintained. The immediate purpose, 
therefore, of the epistle is to announce 
St. Paul’s forthcoming visit to the imperial 
city, to consolidate and fortify the Roman 
Church in the true interpretation of the _ 
Gospel, to answer difficulties arising out — 
of this interpretation, and to insist upon 
absolute moral correctness amongst the 
members cf the Church in which he hopes 
in the future to spend so much of his tinie. 
It is one of the many proofs of the genuine- 
ness of the epistle, that the writer is 
obviously ignorant of the circumstances 


Rome (Ac 28); a pseudepigraphist would — 
undoubtedly have made the Apostle 
prophesy his own arrival in chains,, 
The main doctrinal portion . of. 
epistle (1-8) is thus tobe regarde: 
an attempt to capture a Church, w 
was predominantly Gentile in 
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tion, and already Pauline in general 
sympathies without having set eyes on 
St. Paul in the flesh, for full, conscious, 
and explicit Paulinism. It would seem, 
however, that there was a strong minority 
of Jewish-Christians at Rome; hence the 
Apostle feels it necessary to add a dis- 
cussion of one of the crucial difficulties 
which the Pauline presentation of Chris- 
tianity would present to a Jewish- 
Christian, namely, its implied extrusion 
of all non-Christian Jews, that is, the great 
majority of the Jewish race, from the 
Ecclesia of God—and a vindication of the 
justice of God in having allowed this para- 
doxical consequence of the appearance of 
the Messiah to come about. 9-11 thus 
form a Theodicy ad Judzos, which stands 
apart so distinctly from 1-8 that it might 
almost have been written as a separate 
treatise—though there is no reason to 
suppose that it was. Five chapters de- 
voted to practical and personal matters 
conclude the letter. 

(III) Origins and Composition of. the 
Roman Church.—The traditional Roman 
theory is that St. Peter, after his release 
from prison (Ac 12), went to Rome (the 
‘other place’ of Ac121’) and there 
established a Christian community, over 
which he presided, as a monarchical 
bishop, for twenty-five years (A.D. 42-67), 
the period which a newly elected Pope is 
warned on the morning of his coronation 
that he is not likely to surpass (‘ annos 
Petri non superabis’). This theory is 
indeed of considerable antiquity, having 
been traced back with great probability 
to Hippolytus (see Sanday and Headlam, 
I.C.C. [1905], xxx); but it is sufficiently 
refuted by the fact that the Epistle to 
the Romans, which must have reached 
Rome in the middle of St. Peter’s alleged 
Roman episcopate, contains no greeting 
to or even mention of him. A priori, it 
__ would seem a sufficient explanation of the 

genesis of the Roman Church to suppose 
_ that it came into existence by the fortui- 
tous confluence to the capital of persons 
who had already been converted to 
Christianity in other parts of the empire, 
much as the Mohammedan community at 
‘Liverpool has been created by the natural 
collection of individual Mohammedans in 
a great seaport. ‘Sojourners of Rome’ 
(that is, Jews and proselytes domiciled in 
Rome) are said to have witnessed the 
outpouring of the Spirit on the nucleus 
of the Christian brotherhood (Ac 2 ?°); 
some of them may well have been amongst 
the three thousand who were converted on 
the Day of Pentecost, and may have 
uiried the Christian faith with them back 
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ences to the Law in 6 and 7, and the 


| predominantly Gentile-Christian in char- 
-acter, but included a strong Jewish ele- 


to the imperial city. The early and pre- 
sumably reliable tradition which asserts 
that St. Peter preached the Gospel at 
Rome and perished there as a martyr 
under Nero does not require us to suppose 
more than that he visited -Rome for some 
period, short or long, after the date of the 
composition of this epistle. 

So far, then, there seems no ground for 
believing that St. Peter was the ‘ founder ’ 
of the Roman Church in the sense of 
having been the first to introduce Chris- 
tianity into Rome, though it is quite 
likely that he and St. Paul were its 
“founders ” in the sense, that they subse- 
quently visited a community which had 
grown up as it were spontaneously, and 
helped it to organize and regularize its 
life. It has, however, been recently sug- 
gested that the terms of Rom 15 2% 24 
‘making it my aim so to preach the 
Gospel . . . that I might not build upon 
another man’s foundation; . . . wherefore 
also I was hindered these many times 
from coming to you” imply that the 
Roman Church was the foundation of an 
Apostle other than St. Paul: and Kirsopp 
Lake affirms ‘the question will always 
remain, why not [of] St. Peter ?’ (Earlier 
Epistles of St. Paul, 379; cf. also G. 
Edmundson, The Church in Rome in the 
First Century [1913], 28, 29, etc.). Fora 
detailed discussion of this verse see the 
commentary in Joc.; it must suffice here 
to summarize the present state of scholarly 
opinion in the following sentence: It is 
clearly impossible to deny that St. Peter 
may have paid an early visit to Rome, 
and made some converts there, at some 
time within the decade A.D. 40-50, and we 
may be fairly confident that he died there, 
probably in a.p. 64; but what is certain 
is that he did not reign there as a local _ 
bishop between these two dates, and that — 
he had no special connexion or touch 
with the Roman Church at the moment 
when St. Paul wrote to it. 

The origins of the Roman Church are 
thus involved in obscurity: but its com- 
position, when St. Paul addressed it, can _ 
be gathered with much greater certitude 
from the words of this epistle. The 
Apostle directly implies that his readers 
are in the main Gentiles in 1 ® % 18, 11 38, | 
On the other hand, the discussion of 
Abraham’s justification.in 4, the refer- 
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‘theodicy’ of 9-11 are passages which = 
could hardly have been of primary interest. 
to others than Jews. We maytherefore 
conclude that the Roman community was 
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ment; a hypothesis which adequately 
explains the attitude assumed by the 
Apostle in this letter, in which authorita- 
tive instruction, conciliatory argument, 
and mordant. polemic are uniquely 
mingled. 

(IV) Integrity.—If a few relatively 
unimportant points of reading be dis- 
regarded, we may take it as beyond doubt 
that 1-14 of the epistle have come down 
to us exactly as St.Paul dictated them 
for transmission to the Church of Rome. 
But the problem of the exact provenance 
of 15 and 16 is involved in some difficulty. 
This difficulty is occasioned by three facts: 
(1) that a short recension of the epistle, 
omitting 15 and 1615 but ending with 
the doxology (1657), was almost certainly 
current in the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. ; 
(2) that a fairly strong case, based upon 
internal evidence, can be made out for the 
supposition that 1614%8, which consists 
entirely of personal messages, originally 
formed no part of the Roman letter, but 
is a brief note written to commend the 
deaconess Phoebe to the Church of 
Ephesus, not of Rome, and attached by 
a copyist’s error to the end of our epistle; 
(3) that the doxology itself (16 7°?) has 
been thought late Pauline or non-Pauline 
in style, and un-Pauline or even Marcion- 
iteincontents. The questions thus raised 
shall be dealt with seriatim. 

(1) The reasons for supposing that a 
short recension of the epistle once existed 
are as follows: (a) A doxology so elaborate 
and solemn as 16 *5*7 can hardly have 
been written at any point of an epistle 
other than the end. Now, though all 
existing Greek MSS. contain the epistle 
in its long form, including 15 and 16, yet 
codex Angelicus (s@c. ix), more than 200 
minuscules, the texts used by Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, and John of Damascus, some 
MSS. known to Origen, and the Harkleian 

Syriac version place this doxology at the 
close of 14, and omit it after 16; these 
authorities, therefore, must be taken as 
witnesses to the existence of a widespread 
textual tradition that the epistle once 
ended with 14. Note also that A (codex 
Alexandrinus), like the Armenian version, 
has the doxology in both places; a fact 
which is most easily explicable by the 
supposition that the epistle in the 5th 
century was simultaneously current in 
two recensions, a short and a long, and 
_ that the scribe of A _ produced his 


text by mechanically conflating both. | 


(6) Cyprian nowhere quotes from 15 and 16, 


_ though in Test., iii, 68, 78, 95, where he 
is amassing scriptural proofs of the duty — 


of avoiding heretics, it would have been 


natural for him to cite Rom 161"; Tertul- 
lian also ignores these two chapters, and, 
in adv. Marcion, v, 13, quotes from 14 ?° 
the phrase tribunal Christi as standing im 
clausula—that is, at the conclusion of the 
epistle. (c) The system of breves, or chap- 
ter headings, given in codex Amiatinus 
and many other Vulgate MSS., but evi- 
dently taken over from an Old Latin 
version, implies that the doxology follows 
immediately upon 14, and that the epistle 
then ends (for details see Sanday and 
Headlam, I.C.C. [1905], xc, or Kirsopp 
Lake, Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 335 ff.). 
(d) Origen, or his translator Rufinus, 
assures us (Comment. in Rom., 16 *53?) 
that Marcion cut off (dissecuit) the whole 
of the epistle after 14%: ‘ whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin.” The cumulative effect 
of these reasons has appe=red to most 
scholars irresistible. 

Side by side with this conclusion, how- 
ever, must be set the fact that 15 and 16, 
whether they were originally addressed to 
Rome or not, are evidently Pauline, and 
contain various minute touches (for which 
see this commentary 7 loc.) which would 
have been beyond the power of a forger 
to imagine. In particular it must be 
noted that the argument of 14 flows on 
with complete continuity into 15. Three 
possible hypotheses, therefore, lie open to 
uS: we may suppose, either (a) that St. 
Paul wrote the long recension first to 
Rome, and then made the short recension 
for more general use, by cutting off the 
last two chapters (or the last chapter, if 


16 does not really belong to this epistle), ~ 


as being too local and restricted in interest 
(Lightfoot); (b) that St. Paul wrote the 
short recension first, possibly to his con- 
verts in Asia, and then produced the long 
recension, which he sent to Rome, by 
adding 15 (? and 16) as a ‘ covering letter ’ 
(Kirsopp Lake) ; (c) that St. Paul originally 
wrote the long recension, and that some- 
one else (? Marcion—so Sanday and 
Headlam, Von Soden, Corssen) produced 
the short recension by cutting off the last 
two chapters, possibly because 15 was 
too Jewish in tone for the abbreviator’s 
taste. . 
The first of these hypotheses seems to 
be excluded by the fact of the complete 
continuity between 14 and 15; Sanday and 
Headlam pertinently observe: ‘ It is to us 
inconceivable that St. Paul should have 


himself mutilated his own argument by — 


cutting off the conclusion of it’ (op. cit., 
xcv). The same fact militates powerfully 


against the second: it is hard to believe — 


that an author so careless of literary effect 


e as St. Paul could by mere accident have — 
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produced so convincing an appearance 
of logical and stylistic homogeneity be- 
tween two documents written at different 
dates (as, on this hypothesis, the body of 
the epistle and the ‘ covering letter ’ are). 
Kirsopp Lake’s case for this theory rests 
largely on the supposition that the short 
recension did not contain the words ‘ in 
Rome’ in 17 and 35; but the arguments 
for this supposition seem very precarious 
(see below, commentary zm loc.).. No real 
difficulties, however, seem to attach to 
the third hypothesis, that the epistle was 
mutilated by Marcion for dogmatic 
reasons. We have the witness of Origen 
(or of his translator Rufinus), that 
Marcion did actually cut off from the 
epistle everything that follows 14 ** (see 
above): and the commendation of the Law 
and the Jewish scriptures which occur 
in 15 furnish ample reasons for his action. 
Marcion could not possibly have allowed 
such a sentence as 15 8, ‘ Now I say that 
Jesus Christ was a minister of circum- 
cision,’ to stand in his text of St. Paul’s 
epistles. If it. be objected that a re- 
cension made by the heresiarch Marcion 
would not have been likely to find its 
way to acceptance in orthodox circles, it 
may be replied that there are other notable 
instances of influence exercised upon the 
thought and practice of the ‘Great 
Church’ by those who were sundered from 
its visible communion; Tertullian, most 
of whose Christian life was spent in the 
Montanist schism, was the father of Latin 
theology, and the Catholic custom of 
singing the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed in the Eucharistic Liturgy on 
Sundays and holy days was borrowed 
from the adherents of the Monophysite 
Peter the Fuller (d. A.D. 488). We were- 
fore conclude that the hypothesis favoured 
by Sanday and Headlam still holds its 
ground, and that 1-15, at least, are to be 


taken as a continuous work of the Apostle, © 


the short recension being the work of 


q Marcion, adopted by some Catholic 


c—. eso. 


Churchmen possibly because of its con- 
venience for public reading in church. 
(2) The Personal Messages (16 +78), 
There is no MS. evidence whatever for 
detaching this passage from the Roman 
epistle (apart from the evidence sum- 
marized above for the existence of a short 


recension), and whatever its original | 


destination may have been it is certainly 
Pauline. The arguments for an Ephesian 
destination are as follows: (a) it is unlikely 
that St. Paul would have known so many 
members of the Roman Church which he 
had. never visited, 


' 


whereas it is self-. 
evident that he would have had hosts of 


Christian friends at Ephesus, where’ he 
had resided continuously for more than 
two years (Ac 1g *?); (6) the warning 
against false teachers contained in 1% 18 
does not seem specially appropriate to the 
Judaizers whose influence the Apostle 
seems to have dreaded at Rome, and 
would be much more applicable to Asian 
semi-Gnostics such as are denounced in 
Col 2 § ff.; (c) in > Epzenetus is described 
as the ‘ firstfruits of Asia,’ an epithet 
which would have much more compli- 
mentary force in a letter addressed to 
Ephesus than in one destined for Rome; 
(d) Prisca and Aquila, who are greeted in 
3 f., were expelled from Rome by Claudius, 
and were found by St. Paul at Corinth. 
(Ac 18 #): they accompanied St. Paul to 
Ephesus (Ac 1818), and their house is a 
meeting-place of a congregation (1 Cor 
161®, which cannot have been written 
more than a year or two before the 
Epistle to the Romans). It is singular 
that Prisca and Aquila should have re- 
turned to Rome so soon after their ex- 
pulsion, and perhaps even more singular 
that a year or so after their house had 
become the centre of a church at Ephesus 
they should be found occupying a similar 
position at Rome. If Rom 167 was 
originally addressed to Ephesus, ‘the 
church that is in their house’ of ® is 
identical with the body as described in 
1 Cor 162%, and the difficulty as to their 
movements does not arise. 5 
None of these arguments appears to be 
specially cogent except the last. To (a) 
it might be replied that it is impossible 
to decide a priori how many friends the 
Apostle may have had in a given place, 
and that in addressing, somewhat diff- 
dently (see commentary on 1 *™, 15 *4), 
a church to which, in its corporate 
capacity, he was personally unknown, 
he may well have desired to emphasize 
the individual friendships which bound 
him to many of its members; to (0), that 
we do not know enough about the personal 
characters of the Judaizers to be confident 
on the point; to (c) that in view of the 
cosmopolitan composition of the Roman 
Church, suggested in the last paragraph, 
the description of Epenetus as the earliest 
Christian of Asia may, for all we know, 
have had a special point for Roman 
Christians which we cannot now rediscover. 
But the difficulty about the movements of 
Prisca and Aquila remains: and it becomes 
even more acute if the full Pauline author- 
ship of the Pastoral Epistles be admitted, 
for according to 2Tim4*® they are 
(? again) residing at Ephesus during St... 
Paul’s (presumed) second Roman cap- 
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tivity. It is tempting to suppose that they 
were continuously at Ephesus between 
the points of time marked by Ac 18 1% 
‘and 2 Tim4?*, and to eliminate their 
hypothetical visit to Rome, which the 
‘ Ephesian ’ theory of the original destina- 
tion of Rom 16 177% would allow us to do. 

The arguments in favour of the sup- 
position that this passage formed part 
of the original Roman letter are based on 
(a) the unanimity of the MS. testimony, 
and (b) the fact, pointed out by Lightfoot 
(Ep. to the Philippians, 174 ff.), that many 
of the names mentioned in it can be 
paralleled from Roman sepulchral in- 
scriptions. (a) could, however, be ex- 
plained by the supposition that the agglu- 
tination of the Ephesian note to the end 
of the Roman letter took place at a very 
early date, so early as to determine the 
text of the archetypes of all existing MSS.: 
and the increase of epigraphic knowledge 

has very much diminished the cogency of 
Lightfoot’s argument, as the same names 
are found in inscriptions from many parts 
of the Roman Empire outside the capital 
(see Kirsopp Lake, op. cit., 330). The 
attempt of the archeologist De Rossi to 
connect the names of Prisca (*) and 
Nereus (15) with the ancient Roman 
basilicas of Sta Prisca on the Aventine 
and SS. Nereo ed Achilleo must remain 
purely speculative, until scholars have 
arrived at a final verdict regarding the 
valfie of the topographical traditions of 
the early Roman Church. 

Where the arguments on either side 
are so evenly balanced, an attitude of 
suspended judgement appears to be 
inevitable; though the student cannot be 
blamed who, having regard to the diffi- 
culty of arriving at a solution of the 

_ problem either on archeological or critical 
- grounds, prefers to pin his faith to the 
| unanimous testimony of the MSS., and to 


7s take the existing text of the epistle, in-. 


cluding 16}, as identical with the letter 
originally addressed by St. Paul to Rome. 
It is perhaps worth while to re-emphasize 
the fact that in any case this passage 
comes from the lips of St. Paul; and to add 
| that, in view of their purely personal 

Atay character, the hypothesis of an original 


accepted, would not have any doctrinal 
_-- amport or bearing whatsoever: it would 
only disable us from affirming with con- 
fidence that the body of the Epistle to 
_ the Romans was written at Corinth, 
rather than at any other place touched 


ie ‘Third Missionary Journey. 


Ephesian destination of these verses, if 


ao DY. the Apostle on his return from the 
roy | C. Gore (on 9-11) in Studi 
ge 3) The bead (208647) —Corssen | 
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impugns the Pauline authorship of this 
passage, and assigns it to a Marcionite 
redactor, on the ground that in * the 

‘mystery ’ (i.e. of the Incarnation and of 
Redemption) is said to have been ‘ kept 
in silence through times eternal.’ Hecon- 
tends that St. Paul’s authentic mind is 
that the future Incarnation was not ‘ kept 
in silence,’ but proclaimed to the men of 
the Old Dispensation, only not recognized 
or comprehended by them (cf. 2 Cor 
3 12 ff.): and that only a Marcionite could 
have affirmed that the Incarnation was 
concealed from those under the Law. 
This seems hypercritical: St. Paul was not 
a pedant, and it is unreasonable to expect 
minute and unvarying verbal consistency 
from him. The contention that the style 
of these verses is more reminiscent of the 
epistles of the Captivity than of the 
epistles of St. Paul’s earlier period, and 
that this doxology may therefore be a 
fragment of some later Pauline letter 
which has accidentally become attached 
to the end of Romans, is less arbitrary. 
But, again, it appears unjustifiably sub- 
jective and dogmatic to cut up St. Paul’s 
literary career into ‘ periods,’ and to deny 
him in one period the power of expressing 
himself in terms characteristic of the next. 
There seems no adequate reason for re- 
jecting either the Pauline authorship or 
the Roman destination of this short 
passage, both of which are vouched for by 
the fact that it terminated both the long 
and the short recensions of the epistle. 

We may sum up this discussion by 
reaching the judgement that 1-15 and 
16 76-27 were certainly sent by St. Paul 
to Rome; the question of 1615 is more 
doubtful, but even here there is no abso- 
lutely overwhelming reason for departing 
from the existing MS. tradition. 


(B) Commentaries 


R. M. Benson, Exposition of the Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Romans, 1892; H. P. 
Liddon, Explanatory Analysis of St.Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, 1899; W. Sanday 
and A. C. Headlam, J.C.C., last edition, 
1905; C. Gore, The Epistle. bo the Romans, 
2 vols., 1907; A. E. Garvie, Cent. Bible, 
n.d.; Th. Zahn, Der Brief des Paulus an — 
die Rémer, 1910; E. Kihl, Der Brief des” 
Paulus an die Romer, 1913; H. Lietzmann, — 
Handbuch zum N.T., iii, 1 (2nd edition, 
1919); Th. Haering, Dey Romerbrief des — 
Apostels Paulus, 1926. See also Hort, — 
Prolegomena to Romans and Ephesia: 
1895; Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, ix, 19 
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(C) Detailed Analysis of the Epistle 


I. 1-7. Opening Salutation. 

8-17. Self-introduction to the Roman 
Church, ending in a statement of the main 
topic of the epistle, viz. ‘ The Gospel as 
divine power setting forward man’s salva- 
tion,’ and the necessity of ‘ righteousness,’ 
i.e. the de jure status of acquittal (to be 
carefully distinguished from de facto 
holiness) as the prerequisite condition of 
* salvation.’ 

(1) ‘ Justification,’ or ‘ Acquittal ’—the 
Entrance to the Christian Life (I.-IV.). 

(1) I., II. Demonstration of the uni- 
versal need for rigl.teousness—in other 
words, of man’s universal sinfulness. 

(a) I. The Gentile world is involved 
in sin of the gravest kind, having neglected 
the light of natural religion which it had. 

(b) II. The Jews are in no better state: 
they are as sinful as the Gentiles, and 
are possessed by the additional vice of 
hypocrisy. (*16 are a digression, assert- 
. ing that racial privilege will be non-existent 
on the Day of Judgement.) 

{Excursus rebutting some Jewish ob- 
jections to the foregoing (3 **).] 

III. 9-20. Summing up of (a) and (b). 
All men are equally under the dominion 
of sin. 

(2) III. 21-26. The remedy stated— 
* Acquittal’ is bestowed by God in con- 
sideration of ‘ Faith,’ appropriating the 
benefits of Christ’s atoning death. 

[lII. 27-31. Digression: Jews and Gen- 
tiles alike must make use of the new 
method of ‘ Faith.’] 

' {IV. Scholastic excursus on the case 
of Abraham. ~— i 

Abraham admittedly was ‘ justified,’ or 
‘acquitted.’ How? By Faithor Works? 
St. Paul makes use of Rabbinical methods 
of exegesis to show that he was justified 
by Faith.] 4 5 he 

(II) The Christian Life itself— Sancti- 
fication (V.-VIII.). Vets 
(1) V. 1-11. Exhortation to cultivate 
interior peace, based on the certitude of 
-» redemption, ? 

_ fr2-21, The thought of redemption 
suggests a digression on the parallelism 
between Adam and Christ, which involves 
a brief discussion of the Fall (1**4)—the 
locus classicus for the subject in the New 
Testament.) : ; Bes 
(2) VI. 1-VII. 7. Exhortation to cul- 


 tivate absolute moral spotlessness, based 


upon the complete break with the old life 
involved in the fact of Baptism, This is 
_ described in four metaphors: 


o 


5 pee as a I ysti death and 
) Baptism as a mystical | -4s 4 product of Hebrew and not of Greek 
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(6) Baptism as desertion from one 
monarch, Sin, and enlistment in the 
service of another monarch, God (6 1%"), 

(c) Baptism as manumission from the 
ownership of Sin and acceptance of the 
ownership of God (6 158), 

(d) Baptism as the dissolution by death 
of our marriage with Sin, and entering into 
wedlock with God (7 3"). 

[VII. 8-25. Digression on the relations 
between Law and Sin. -The impotence 
of mere Law and the terrible power of 
inbred Sin.] 

(3) VIII. Renewed exhortation to con- 
fidence and interior tranquillity, based 
upon (a) experience of the Spirit’s in- 
dwelling (?-1" and °*- 27); (6) the apocalyptic 
hope of the regeneration of the material 
universe (1825); (c¢) the consciousness of 
predestination (76-°°). 

(III) St. Paul’s Theodicy ‘ad Judzos,’ 
or Vindication of God’s Dealings with the 
Jews. = 
IX. 1-5. The problem: How is the 
present condition of the Jews, outcast as 
they are from the true Israel and Church, 
to be reconciled with God's faithfulness 
and justice ? 

Three complementary answers are given, 
viz.: 

(a) IX. 6-29. God is absolute Sove- 
reign of all men, and can do what He wills 
with His own. ° 

(b) IX. 30-X. 21. Israel’s rejection is 
due to Israel’s own deliberate faithlessness. 

(c) XI. As a matter of fact, there is 
a faithful remnant (the small body of 
Christian Jews), and the whole nation 
will be converted before the Parousia. 

(IV) Various Practical Exhortations, 
Statement of Plans, and Personal Mes- 
sages (XII.-XVI.). gh v3 

XII. General moral and religious ex- 
hortations. ay 

XIII. 1-7. Loyalty to the State. 

8-10. The universal duty of love. 

11-14. The approach of the Parousia. 

XIV. The controversy between the 
‘ strong ’ (? convinced Pauline Christians) 
and the ‘ weak’ (? Essenizers) to be settled 
on lines of mutual toleration. 

XV. 1-13. General exhortations to 
harmony. and concord between the 
Gentile and Jewish elements in the com- 
munity. 

14-33. Personal matters. 
plans for the immediate future. 


The writer’s 


i 


XVI. Greetings and messages to in- Be 


dividuals. 


One warning should be added to this © 
| analysis—namely, that in this epistle we 


have a document which on its human side 


a ar | 
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thought. And the Hebrew genius at its 
highest is prophetic rather than scientific 
in character. We must consequently 
expect to find that some of St. Paul’s 
arguments, when tested by the standards 
of accurate reasoning to which the modern, 
Western-European mind is accustomed, 
fall short of formal cogency. But logical 
precision is an infinitesimally small matter 
in comparison with religious truth, and 
the faultiness of an occasional chain of 
reasoning does not disparage the sub- 
limity of the intuition or the reality of the 
divine inspiration from which the main 
Pauline positions are ultimately derived. 
Whatever there may be of merely tem- 
porary validity in some of his obzter dicta, 
it remains true to say that his was the 
mind which determined the main lines on 
which Christian theology was to develop, 
and that the ideas enunciated by him— 
such-as the universal dominion of sin, the 
purely divine origin of redemption and 
the undeserved, gratuitous character of 
God’s ‘ favour,’ the absolving power of 
‘faith’ or self-committal to Christ, the 
unsatisfactoriness of a merely legal relation 
to God, and the replacement in Chris- 
tianity of the external constraints of Law 
by the interior transforming operation of 
the Holy Spirit—still hold their ground 
in undiminished strength. It ‘is in his 
clear vision and his unfaltering proclama- 
tion of these Gospel truths that the 
Apostle’s unique and incommunicable 
glory resides, a glory which is not dimmed 
by the recognition of the human elements 
inhering in the external form of his ex- 
position. We may well believe that, in 
this connexion as in others, he would 
himself have been willing to confess ‘We 
have this treasure in earthen vesels, that 
the exceeding greatness of the power 
may be of God, and not from ourselves’ 
(2 Cor 47). 


(D) The Commentary 


I. 1-7. Opening Salutation. — The 
Apostle expands the customary greeting, 
with which ancient letters began, into 
a statement (a) of his own apostolic 
authority, and (b) of the fundamental 
ideas of his Faith. (a) Intheclaims to be 
a ‘called Apostle’ (that is, not a pseudo- 
Apostle), ‘separated’ from other men 
by his missionary vocation (the word 


may be a reminiscence of Gal 115, and | 
may also contain an allusion to the | 


etymological meaning of the word ‘ Phari- 
see ’—perishaya’, one set apart); and in 5 


the scope of this apostolate is defined - 


_as being ‘ among all the Gentiles,’ a fact 
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which justifies him in addressing the 
Roman Christians, though personally 
unknown to them. (b) In * he emphati- 
cally, though indirectly, asserts his belief 
in the inspiration of the OT (the ‘ good 
news’ was proclaimed beforehand by 
God through His prophets in scriptures 
that are holy—the order of the Greek 
words is meant to bring this out); in * * 
he asserts Christ to be the Son of David 
on His physical, and the Son of God on 
His spiritual side—a sentence which con- 
tains the germ of the Chalcedonian doc- 
trine of the Two Natures—and adduces 
the admitted fact of the Resurrection as 
the proof of His divine Sonship. 

3, 4. The contrast between the human 
and the divine elements in Christ is ex- 
pressed in the form of a triple antithesis, 
‘born’ in * being set over against “ de- 
clared’ in 4, ‘of the seed of David’ 
against ‘Son of God,’ and ‘ according to 
flesh ’ corresponding to ‘ according to a’ 
(not ‘the,’ as RV) ‘spirit of holiness.’ 
The difficult phrases are ‘ declared’ and 
‘according to a spirit of holiness.’ The 
Greek word translated ‘ declared ’ means, 
literally, ‘separated’ or ‘marked off’ 
(a derivative of it is used in 4): hence 
it may signify either ‘declared to be, 
designated as already being’ or ‘appointed 
to be,’ with the implication that the 
person appointed to a given office or status 
had not previously enjoyed it. If the 
former meaning is correct here, the 
Christology contained in this verse is in 
line with subsequent Catholic theology, 
and implies that our Lord always was 
Son of God, but was marked out as such 
before theeyes of men by the Resurrection, 
If the latter be accepted, the passage be- 
comes ‘ Adoptianist’ in sense, implying 
that our Lord previously to the Resurrec- 
tion was mere man, but was exalted 
through that event to the position of 
(adopted) Son of God. Both meanings 
are linguistically possible, and the question 
must be decided by considerations of 
probability drawn from St. Paul’s general 
theological position. 2 Cor 8 ®, 
only a year or so previously, clearly im- 


plies the pre-existence of Christ; arid the — 


description of Him in 9 5 of this epistle as 


‘ [he] who is over all, God blessed for 


ever ’ (see below) would have been almost 


written — 


impossible for an Adoptianist. We con- — 


clude, therefore, that RV is right in 
translating ‘ declared.’ 


The exact significance of ‘ according to ; 


a spirit of holiness’ is more elusive. ‘ Of 
holiness ’ is evidently a Hebraism, and 


: 
ss. 


‘holy,’ But the antithesis of‘ flesh’ and — 


‘spirit’ clearly cannot here be under- 
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stood in its usual Pauline sense, which 
assumes that ‘ flesh ’ has in us come to be 
a principle of evil; and it seems unlikely 
that the reference to a ‘holy spirit’ is 
meant to indicate Him whom we call the 
Third Person of the Holy Trinity. It 
appears best to understand ‘ according 
to flesh” as meaning ‘on the physical 
side of His being’ and ‘according to a 
spirit of holiness’ as meaning ‘on the 
spiritual and superhuman side of His 
being.’ ‘Spirit’ is in the OT thought 
the characteristic nature of God (cf. 
Is 32.8; Jni4 24), 

7- The words ‘in Rome’ are omitted 
here by codex G (s@c. ix), Origen, and 
Ambrosiaster; they are also omitted in 
by the first two of these authorities 
(Ambstr. has them). If these words be 


excised, nothing remains in the body of 


the epistle which necessarily connects it 
with Rome. On the other hand, 16 was 
evidently written to a particular Church; 
and even if this chapter does not properly 
belong to the epistle, 13 clearly envisages 
a special, and probably a local, con- 
troversy concerning diets and calendars 
(see below). It is therefore unlikely that 
the epistle was originally written as a 
general or encyclical letter, and probable 
that the omission of the words ‘ in Rome’ 
was made deliberately, in some varieties 
of the short recension, in order to fit the 
text of 1 to the purposes of a lectionary. 
There does not, however, seem to be any 
reason for supposing that this omission 
was characteristic of the short recension 
as such: Kirsopp Lake’s attempt to 
establish this conclusion (op. cit., 348) is 
based upon arbitrary and subjective 
grounds. 

8-17. Self-introduction to the Roman 


' Church, culminating in a statement of the 


main thesis of. the epistle, ‘ The righteous 
shall live by faith.’ The primary object 
of this section is to announce St. Paul’s 
proposed visit to Rome, and it is only in 
its last sentence that the doctrinal purpose 
of the letter begins to develop itself. As 
the Apostle was personally unknown to 
the Roman Church, and as it was nota 
foundation of his own (but possibly of 
some other A postle—see below on 15 2°#2), 


the task of self-introduction has to be 
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managed with great delicacy and tact. 
Hetherefore begins (°) by acomplimentary 
acknowledgement of the renown enjoyed 
by the Roman Church throughout the 
Christian world, and follows this up (* 7°) 
by a statement of his long-standing in- 


terest in his readers, and of his desire to. 
visitthem. Inthe purpose of the visit. 
‘is described as that of imparting *some- 
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associations. 


Spiritual gift’ (charisma), the nature of 
which is not defined ; it may have belonged 
either to the ‘ ordinary ’ or to the ‘ extra- 
ordinary ’ category of chavismata, but as 
its effect will be to ‘ establish’ the Roman 
Christians, it most probably belonged to 
the former (ecstatic gifts, such as glosso- 
lalia or prophecy, would not naturally be 
described as ‘ establishing ’ or confirming 
the community). We may suppose that 
he intends to remedy some defect of order 
or organization (‘ruling ’ or ‘ presiding ’ 
is enumerated as a charisma in 12 8). 
Here he speaks with conscious apostolic 
authority; but any impression of brusque- 
ness which this early assertion of his own 
position may have produced is softened 
by the immediately expressed thought of 
the spiritual consolation which he will 
himself gain from association with his 
readers. 

14. ‘Greeks’ and ‘ barbarians’ mean 
respectively ‘members of the civilized ’ 
and ‘ of the uncivilized races.’ Presum- 
ably the majority of St. Paul’s readers 
consisted of ‘Greeks’ in this sense. 
‘Wise’ and ‘ foolish’ are semi-ironical 
adjectives denoting what we should call 
the ‘cultured’ and the ‘ uncultured ’ 
classes: cf. 1 Cor 1 °° ff, 

16. The unexpressed thought which 
must be supplied between 1 and 1 is as 
follows: ‘5... I long to preach the 
Gospel at Rome.] Yes, at Rome, the 
capital of the world. Some of you may 
think that I, a Roman citizen by birth, feel 
some diffidence in approaching the im- 
perial city as the missionary of a despised 
Syrian cult; [% but I feel none: for the 
Gospel is divine power, etc.].’ 

unto salvation. The word ‘salvation,’ 


Greek sotevia, would be pregnant with | 


somewhat different associations for 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. For those 
of Pharisaic Jewish antecedents, it would 


| mean primarily a safe passage through the 


terrors of the end of the world into the 
“Kingdom of God’ (cf. Psalms of Solomon, 
xX, 9, xii, 7; Fest. Twelve Patr.: Sym. 7, 
Jud. 22, Benj. 9, 10; and see Sanday and 
Headlam in loc.). Those, however, who 
had been converted from paganism would 
understand it rather in the light of its 
use in ‘mystery religion’ terminology, 
in which-soteria meant the attainment of 
a blessed (individual) immortality through 
sacramental rites or magical lore (cf. S. 


Angus, The Mystery Religions and Chris- 


tianity, 138). Presumably St. Paul used 
the word as a Jew, and with its Jewish 
Both classes of his readers, 
however, would understand the ‘ salva- 


tion’ promoted by the Gospel as in a 
451 { 
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primary sense other-worldly, as something 
to be completely attained in the next life 
and not in this; though Christians can, 
in virtue of their progressive sanctification, 
be proleptically described as already 
‘being saved’ (as in 1 Cor1 #8; 2Cor 
215) or ‘having been saved’ (cf. Eph 
2 5 8), 

to every one that believeth: we might 
paraphrase this as ‘ to every Christian’ 
(see Note A, ‘ Justification by Faith,’ 
below). 

to the Jew first. ‘ First’ is omitted by 
the great 4th-century codex Vaticanus 
(B); its excision, however, is probably 
due to some early scribe who disliked the 
attribution of religious privilege to the 
Jew. St. Paul’sownconvictions regarding 
the prior right of the Jews to hear the 
Gospel are unequivocally expressed in 
II 13-32. 

17. revealed: the Greek word is that 
from which ‘ revelation ’ in the technical 
sense, apocalypse, is derived: a fact which 
brings out the eschatological tone and 
background of St. Paul’s thought. At 
this date the Apostle still held to the 
common Christian belief in the nearness 
of the Parousia (cf. 13), though in 
rr 75 26 it is implied that sufficient time 
will be left before the end for all the 
predestined, Gentile and Jew, to be con- 
verted. 

a righteousness of God: this would 
appear to mean ‘a technical status of 
‘righteousness,’ i.e. freedom from guilt, 
bestowed by God’—not ‘God’s own 
righteousness or moral character.’ In 

, other words, ‘ righteousness, in the forensic 
sense just indicated, for all practical pur- 
poses means the state of pardon, or for- 

, giveness of past sins, which is the pre- 
Ee liminary condition of entrance upon the 
Christian life; it is not the same thing as 
sanctity or Christian perfection, which 


is the goal of the Christian life. It must 
‘ be carefully remembered that in 1-4 
+ $t. Paul is discussing the means of attain- 
it ing ‘righteousness’ in this’ technical, 
nb forensic, and almost artificial sense of 
hae ‘ preliminary acquittal’; it is not until 5 
that he begins to describe sanctity, the 
settled ~=moral and religious character 
_._ which is formed under the influences of 
bags ky the Holy Spirit’s indwelling. For a 


| Slightly different exposition of the phrase 
___ see Sanday and Headlam in Joc. 

. _ by faith unto faith: the means of at- 
taining this preliminary pardon are 
_ declared to consist in Faith (‘ by faith’): 


(unto faith’). 


tm a person, that is, to have* complete © 


: and the experience of pardon imparts a - 
_ yet deeper Faith to the absolved sinner 


Sn a Sn nT ea mmrnnaemary 


as it is written: the quotation is from 
Hab 24, where it probably has reference 
to the coming invasion of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

Note A—‘ Justification by Faith.’—The 
Greek word which both AV and RV 
render as ‘ justify’ in many passages of 
this epistle is cognate with the words 
translated ‘righteous’ and ‘ righteous- 
ness,’ and means ‘ to account, deem, or 
pronounce to be righteous ’—in brief, ‘ to 
acquit’ (of the charge of sinfulness). 
Its use is attributed to our Lord Himself 
by St. Luke in the parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican (‘ this man went down 
to his house justified rather than the 
other,’ 1814). This conception of ‘ ac- 
quittal,’ bestowed by God upon man, is 
nothing other than the idea of the divine 
forgiveness expressed in terms of forensic 
metaphor. In St. Paul’s thought, God’s 
pardon for sins committed during pre- 
Christian life is the necessary preliminary 
to the life of the redeemed Christian: 
God cannot bestow the full riches of His 
grace on those whom He has not yet ab- 
solved of past sin. ‘ Acquittal,’ then, 
may be compared to the wicket-gate 
seen by the hero of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
which admitted him into the path leading 
to the heavenly city. But the wicket- 
gate is not the same thing as the path: the 
preliminary forgiveness which admits to 
the Christian life is not to be identified 
with the Christian life itself; or, in other 
words, ‘ Acquittal’ is to be clearly dis- 
tinguished from ‘ Sanctification.’ Hence 
the Latin term ‘justification,’ which 
inevitably suggests the idea of ‘ making 
righteous ’ (‘ustum facere) and not merely 
of ‘ accounting righteous,’ is seriously 
misleading, and has obscured the true 
Pauline doctrine (apparently paradoxical, 
yet borne out by modern psychology), 
which is that the sinner must first be con- 
sidered and treated as ‘ righteous ’ before 
he can actually become so, 

This divine forgiveness, or cancellation — 
of the guilt of past sin, is affirmed by St. 


oe 


‘Paul to be bestowed upon the sinner in 


consideration of ‘faith.’ The meaning 

of this substantive (in Greek) must be | 
determined by the meaning of the cognate 
Greek verb which is translated ‘ to believe.’ 
But this verb has two shades of meaning: 
it may mean to believe a proposition (that _ 
is, to accept it intellectually), or to believe — 


trust and confidence in him. A study 
of St. Paul’s language seems to show that — 
for him the latter is the fundamen 
sense, on which the more developed 
logical significance which he attri 
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the word is built. ‘Faith’ is for the 
_ Apostle a mental and emotional attitude 
_ of unreserved confidence in and self- 
surrender to Jesus as Messiah, Lord, and 
Son of God. This attitude does indeed 
involve the intellectual acceptance of 
certain statements about Him, as that He 
truly rose from the dead, and is at the 
right hand of God; St. Paul’s conception 
of ‘ Faith’ includes St. James’s (see below 
on 4). But it goes far beyond the mere 
mental assent to certain propositions, 
being indissociable both from love and 
also from certain external actions which 
form its necessary expression, such as 
self-separation from sin and idolatry, and 
the acceptance of initiation into the 
Christian fellowship through an oral con- 
fession of faith (cf. Rom 10 * 1°), baptism, 
_ and the laying on of hands. Hence for 
_ St. Paul ‘ Faith’ usually means the total 
fact of being or becoming a Christian, both 
as regards interior conviction and feeling, 
and also as regards external conversation 
and manner of life: ‘ believers ’ are simply 
Christians, and ‘ to believe’ (used abso- 
lutely, in the aorist tense), or, ‘ to make 
the act of Faith,’ seems to have been a 
synonym for ‘to become a Christian’ 
(cf. Rom 13 14, where RV obscures the 
idiom by gratuitously inserting ‘ first ’; 
and many passages in Acts, presumably 
reflecting Pauline usage). Very occa- 
sionally, indeed, the meaning of ‘ Faith’ 
appears to be confined to denoting the 
interior act of accepting Christ, in dis- 
tinction from its external expression, as 
in Rom 10?°, ‘ with the heart man be- 
_ lieveth unto righteousness ’; but normally 
Faith in St. Paul is ‘ Faith working by 
love’ (Gal 5 °®), and by all that love of 
God and manimplies. Lightfoot (Comm. 
_ on Gal., 205) well observes: ‘ These words 
_ {working by love] bridge over the gulf 
_ which seems to separate the language 
of St. Paul and St. James.’* 
The idea of ‘justification by faith,’ 
as taught by St. Paul, is therefore a per- 
_ fectly simple and untechnical idea: it 
means neither more nor less than pardon 
_ for past sins, bestowed by God upon the 
individual man on the occasion, and in 
consideration, of his embracing Chris- 
tianity and giving his whole-hearted 
allegiance to Christ. It will now be seen 


x 


_ the possibility of ‘justification by legal 
_ works’ (Rom 32°). His Judaizing op- 
_ ponents maintained that man could earn 
rgiveness. > 
he Law, ceremonial and moral—a posi- 
__* For a different view of ‘justification’ see 


Of St.Paul, pp. 409, 426-430. 


E in what sense the Apostle means to deny | 


scrupulous observance of 


tion from which it followed that allegiance 
to the personal glorified Christ was in the 
last resort a matter of secondary im- 
portance, a desirable addition, indeed, 
to Mosaic orthodoxy, but not the central 
fact of religion, St. Pauls Christocentric 
devotion cannot endure this: for him, 
Christ is all, the hope of glory, the only 
ground of salvation, and mere ‘ legal 
works’ (for the precise meaning of this 
phrase see below on 3 #°) are valueless. 
Hence the Pauline doctrine of ‘ justifica- 
tion ’ by faith is, in the last analysis, only 
another way of affirming that (in modern 
phrase) ‘ Christianity is Christ.’ 

I. 18-II. 29. Demonstration of the uni- 
versal need for righteousness. 

(a) I. 
fore the nature of the divinely provided 
means for obtaining ‘ righteousness’ (that 
is, the status of having been forgiven) 
can be expounded, it is logically necessary 
to show that all men do actually stand in 
need of forgiveness. This St. Paul pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate inductively by a 
survey of the moral condition of the 
human race, which, as a Jew, he naturally 
dichotomizes into Gentiles and Jews. 
1 18-32 is devoted to proving (or rather as- 
serting) the universal sinfulness of Gen- 
tiles, and 2 (with the exception of the 
digression ®1°) to establishing that of 
Jews. Though the wicked of 1 18% are 
not explicitly described as Gentiles, that 
they are follows from 1: 2°, which designate 
‘natural religion ’—not the Mosaic revela- 
tion—as the source of their: knowledge 
of God. Being perfectly clear in his 
own mind that the subject-matter of his 
denunciation in these' verses is the Gentile 


world, the Apostle omits to say so. We 


shall often have occasion to notice his 
habit of leaving important points unex- 
pressed: a habit which is natural in one 


_dictating to a stenographer, not writing, 


but which gives rise to some obscurity in 
the resulting text. i 
The following history of the moral 


‘Decline and Fall’ of the Gentiles con- 
tains many reminiscences of Wisd 12, 13, - 


14, which are minutely catalogued by 
Sanday and Headlam (p. 51). St. Paul 
may well have drawn from this book the 


main theses of this section, namely, that 


neglect of natural religion leads to idolatry, 
and this in turn to immorality. It is 


noteworthy that neither in 1 ****norin2 — 


does St. Paul mention the Fall of Adam 
as the source of human sinfulness. 

18. the wrath of God : as usually in the 
NT, this phrase refers to that divine wrath 


| which will break forth at the Last Judge- 


lent. © 


18-32. Amongst Gentiles.—Be- , 


- 
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who hold down the truth: in Plato’s 
phrase, the Gentile sinners have ‘ the lie 
in the soul’; they deliberately stifle the 
voice of conscience, and hide themselves 
from the light of God’s revelation through 
Nature. 

21. The first stage in the Gentile 
apostasy consists in neglect of God’s 
worship, and absorption in philosophical 
speculations which corrode the moral sense 
and cloud the intellect (‘ their senseless 
heart was darkened’). For St. Paul’s 
contempt for Hellenic philosophy cf. 1 Cor 
t ®9 ff.; Col 2:8. 

23-27. The result of the mental con- 
fusion engendered by sophistical dialectic 
is idolatry, in gross and fetichistic forms. 
This is punished by God with ‘ judicial 
abandonment’ to sexual impurity, of a 
monstrous and unnatural kind. The 
justice of St. Paul’s indictment in regard 
to this latter point will be admitted by all 
who are familiar with Greek and Roman 
history and literature. 

28. And even as they refused . . . God 
gave them up unto a reprobate mind. The 
idea of ‘ judicial abandonment’ is again 
emphasized: impurity undermines the 
character, so rendering it an easy prey to 
sins of every kind, of pride and malice 
no less than of sensuality. The original 
Greek contains a play upon words, which 
may be clumsily represented as follows: 
“ Even as they did not approve the keeping 
of God in clear knowledge, God gave them 
up unto a habit of mind which by no 
reasonable standard could be approved.’ 

31. The Greek is energetic, and might 
be rendered ‘ wretches, who knowing the 
ordinance of God,’ etc. 

32. consent with: better ‘ give their 
hearty sympathy and approval to.’ The 
pagan world not merely is de facto steeped 
in wickedness, but glorifies wickedness, 
and has erected it into a law of life. 

II. The universal need of ‘ righteous- 
ness.’ 

(b) Amongst Jews. 

1. St. Paul turns swiftly upon a typical 
Jew, whom he imagines as listening with 
self-righteous complacency to the fore- 
going denunciation of the Gentile world, 
and accuses him of being infected by an 
_ equally deep moral corruption, which will 
be visited with equal vengeance at the 
rapidly approaching Day of Judgement. 

2. the judgement of God is according 
to truth: that is, operates in accordance 
with moral realities, not with fancied 
_ racial privilege. 

3. that thou shalt escape: the ‘thou’ 
in the Greek is scornfully emphatic. ‘Do 
_ you suppose that you, of all people, will 


somehow manage to evade the just punish- 
ment of your sins ?’ 

6. who will render to every man ac-~ 
cording to his works: this verse makes it 
clear that, when St. Paul disparages 
‘legal works’ as a means of earning for- 
givenesss, he does not mean to deny the 
importance of good works as such; see 
below on 3 *°. 

9, 10. ‘ Greek’ here means Gentile, as 
opposed to Jew. For the phrase ‘ the 
Jew first, and also... the Greek’ cf. 
116; here, however, it is employed with 
severe irony—the Jew’s primacy will on 
the Day of Doom only increase his punish- 
ment. 

II. no respect of persons, i.e. no racial 
favouritism. 

12-16. At this point St. Paul is drawn 
off into a digression on the principles 
which will determine the divine judge- 
ment of Gentiles, that is, pagans (he is 
not thinking of Gentile-Christians) on the 


.Last Day. The passage comes in rather 


awkwardly from the point of view of 
logical and orderly exposition, because 
the object of 2 is to establish the sinfulness 
of Jews, not the possible virtue of some 
Gentiles; a hypercritical reader might 
also object that the admission of the fact 
of Gentile virtue in }* detracts from the 
impressiveness of the unqualified denuncia- 
tion of the Gentile world contained in 1. 
St. Paul, however, is dictating freely, and 
does not care to be bound too closely to 
the straight path of his argument; whilst 
it is quite in his manner (as we shall see 
in 9-11) to present first one and then 
another side of a subject, without making 
any effort to explain how they cohere. 

I2. as many as have sinned without 
law shall also perish without law. From 
the rigidly Jewish standpoint which St. 
Paul here takes up, all Gentiles as such 
were ‘ without law,’ i.e. ignorant of the 
precepts of morality, because they were 
not acquainted with the Law of Moses, 
“the Law’ par excellence, which is as- — 
sumed here to be identical with ‘ law in 
the abstract.’ The gist of what follows 
is that although the Gentiles do not enjoy 
the exterior guidance of the Torah, yet 
they have the interior light of conscience. 
And each*man will be judged at the Last 
Day by the law which he knows—the | 
Jew by the Law of Moses, the Gentile 
by the law of conscience. ‘Shall perish — 
without law’ therefore means ‘ will be 
doomed to death, after full weight hes] 
been allowed by the Divine Judge to the 4 
fact that they had not the palte ses of the_ 
written code of Moses.’ 

eal The obscurity es these ve 
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will be removed if 4 and !5 are enclosed in 
brackets, so as to form a parenthesis inter- 
polated into a principal sentence which 
consists of * and '°. This sentence may 
be paraphrased as follows: ‘ !8 It is not 
mere listeners to Law who enjoy the status 
of “not guilty’ in God’s eyes: it is the 
doers of Law who will be pronounced 
“not guilty” (‘‘ justified’), 16 on that 
great Day when God will judge the secrets 
of men,’ etc. 

14. are a law unto themselves. The 
phrase ‘ to be a law unto one’s self’ has 
been vulgarized into meaning ‘ to be self- 
willed or rebellious, to be an anarchist.’ 
This is almost diametrically opposed to the 
significance which the Apostle meant it to 
bear; his intention merely is to assert that 
the inner nature of the Gentiles, on which 
the precepts of morality have been 
stamped by their Creator, is for them as 
truly a law as the Law of Moses. 

15. the work of the law: that is, the 
essence, the practical upshot, of the 
Mosaic code. 

conscience : a Stoic word, occurring first 
in Biblical Greek in Wisd 17". In the 
NT its use is mainly Pauline. ‘ It is one 
of the few technical terms in St. Paul 
which seem to have Greek rather than 
Jewish affinities’ (Sanday and Headlam). 

their thoughts one with another accusing 
or else excusing them: better ‘ their 
thoughts reciprocally accusing or else 
excusing each other.’ The interior func- 
tioning of conscience is metaphorically 
depicted as a forwm in which debates are 
continually proceeding: a thought (of 


‘some proposed or desired action) appears 


in the mind, then a second thought ap- 
pears, either approving or reprobating 
the first thought, then a third thought 
which takes sides either with the first or 
the second (if the second is hostile to the 
first), and so on. 

17. After the digression of 1716, St. Paul 
returns to his task of convicting the Jew, 
as such, of deep-seated sinfulness, ag- 
gravated by the additional vice of hypoc- 
risy. His indictment now takes a more 


‘detailed form, and is expressed as a con- 
ditional sentence, ending with *. 


The 
biting sarcasm of the Greek would be best 


_ rendered by converting the protases of 


‘this conditional sentence into a series of 
‘principal sentences, somewhat as follows: 


‘17 Now, I understand, you style your- 


rag Fe n49't). 


[ii 


equal pains to your own instruction ? 
that whilst you denounce theft, you 
habitually practise it,’ etc. 

18. approvest the things that are ex- 
cellent: that is, ‘ you plume yourself on 
having in your mind a-lefty standard of 
moral attainment.’ 

19, 20 describe the spirit in which the 
orthodox Jew regarded himself in relation 
to his Gentile proselytes, of whom there 
were not a few at this period. 

22. thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou 
rob temples? A_ peculiarly satirical 
touch: we may imaginatively expand— 
‘ You who affect such horror of paganism 
that you gather your skirts about you 
when you pass heathen temples, for fear 
of contracting ceremonial pollution—is it 
the case that, after dark, you are not 
above helping yourself to any votive 
offerings and ornaments that you may 
find in them?’ The remark of the 
Ephesian town clerk (Ac 19 8”), that-Paul 
and his companions were not robbers of 
temples, seems to imply that many Jews 
were. 

.25-29. A denunciation of the super- 
stitious idea that physical circumcision 
was an adequate substitute for a moral 
life: we shall meet the notion of an ex 
opere operato efficacy inherent in circum- 
cision again in 4. 

27. the uncircumcision which is by 
nature: 1.e. persons who remain uncir- 
cumcised as they were born. 

judge: that is by force of contrast; 
ef- Mt t2  f=Lk ir? ft. <The mien ‘of 
Nineveh shall stand up in the judgement 
with this generation, and shall condemn 
it,’ etc. 

with the letter and circumcision: that 
is ‘ whilst in full possession of the written 
Law and the seal of circumcision.’ 

whose praise: there is a play on the 
word ‘ Jew’ (Judah=‘ praise’; cf. Gen 


III. 1-8. Short Digression, rebutting 
some casuistical Jewish objections to the 


thesis maintained in 2; namely, that the 
| Jews are just as sinful and as much in 


need of ‘ acquittal’ as the Gentiles. 
This digression is couched in a form 
very usual with St. Paul and specially 


characteristic of this epistle, that of a 


compressed dialogue with an imaginary 
Jewish objector. Its obscurity is due to 
the fact that there are no distinguishing 


marks in the text to show which sentences 
are meant to be Jewish objections and 
which St. Paul’s replies. Such marks are 


__ selfa Jew; you take your stand upon Law; 
you. boast of your unique relationship to 
God, and claim to have an exact know- ; 
f ledge of His Will... . 7! And’yet, may | supplied in the following paraphrase: 

-- 1 ask, is it the case that you, who are so | OBJECTOR: ‘? Tf what you say is TEUC 
ready to instruct others, do not devote | if the Chosen People are in God’s sight as — 


455 


*. 
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worthy of condemnation as the Gentiles— 
what point is there in being a Jew at all ? 
and what is the use of circumcision ?’ 

Sr. PauL: ‘? There is a great deal of 
point. First of all, the Jews were the 
depositaries of the pre-Christian revela- 
tion, and therefore it is no small privilege 
to belong to their number; then. . .’ 

OsjEcTOR—(the following objection is 
not actually expressed in the text, but 
must be supplied in order to give sense to 
8)‘ But if the Jews are, as you maintain, 
in a lost and fallen condition, it follows 
that God, by allowing them to drift into 
this condition, ,has been false to the 
covenant which He made with our 


fathers.’ . 
St. Pauv: ‘It does not follow in the 
least. * Even if some Jews’ (notice the 


way in which St. Paul at this point mini- 
mizes the extent to which sin infects 
Israel, in. order to parry the objector’s 
argument—the ‘some’ are the non- 
Christian majority of the Jews) ‘ have been 
false to their side of the covenant, that in 
no way prejudices God’s faithfulness to 
His side. *On the contrary, we must 
maintain as axiomatic God’s eternal 
truthfulness, even though this may in- 
volve the consequence that all men are 
liars.’ 

_ Oxsjector: ‘> Well—let us grant, for the 
sake of argument, that the Jews are as 
bad as you assert. But if our badness 
brings into clearer relief’ (Greek ‘ estab- 
lishes’; RV. ‘ commendeth ’ is vague and 
- unsatisfactory) ‘the goodness of God, 
are we not thereby rendering a service to 
God ? and, if we are rendering God a 
service by our sins, must it not be unjust 
in Him to visit us with His wrath at the 
Last Day ?’ (The Apostle apologizes in 
a parenthesis for the anthropomorphic 
language in which contzoversial exigencies 
compel him to speak ot the Divine Being.) 

ST. Paul: ‘® God is the Judge of the 
world, and therefore cannot be unjust.’ 

OBJECTOR: ‘’ You have not really 
answered my point. If, as you assert, 
my unfaithfulness to my promise (the 
' promise of fidelity to God implied in the 

covenant between Him and Israel) really 
brings out into clearer light His faithful- 
ness to His promise, my sin must be 
deemed to minister to His glory: and. the 
obvious conclusion is, Go on sinning.’ 

(The Apostle interjects an indignant 
parenthesis into the middle of the ob- 
_ jection, to the effect that this is precisely 

. the doctrine of doing evil that good may 
come, which he has been slanderously 
F accused of maintaining.) . 

, Bh PAUL: “Men who employ arguments 


of this kind thoroughly deserve the con- 
demnation which they will undoubtedly 
receive at the Day of Doom.’ 

It will be observed that in this brief 
excursus St. Paul raises poms (3, only 

‘some’ Jews are apostates; » 7, possible 
aritinomian distortions of the doctrine of 
grace) which will be more fully dealt with 
in subsequent chapters (cf. especially 
6 and 11). 

9-20. Summing up the foregoing. Jew 
and Gentile alike are under the dominion 
of sin. 

g. A Parthian shot from the Jewish 
objector. We may paraphrase: ‘ Well, if 
what you say is true, we Jews are actually 
worse off than the Gentiles (instead of 
being, in a spiritual sense, incomparably 
superior to them, as we had always 
thought).’ St. Paul replies (9): ‘ Not 
in the least; you are neither superior nor 
inferior to the Gentiles, you are, spiritually, 
on precisely the same level with them; 
for you and they are equally sinners.’ 
He reinforces this conclusion, in Rabbini- 
cal manner, with a cento of quotations 
from, the: OT, (#04 =roughly Ps24 4 
and 5313; 18_Ps 5° 130—-Ps 140 8; 
14__Ps Io? "LXX: 15-17 __ a 59 Y fos S 18__ Ps 
36”). 

19. Here again a Jewish objection must 
be supplied, in order to give the verse a 
logical connexion with what precedes it. 


The objection may be phrased as follows: 


‘Well, you have undoubtedly produced 
an imposing catena of scriptural denuncia- 
tions of the wicked; but in Scripture the 
“wicked ’’ are usually the Gentile op- 
pressors of Israel, and therefore you 
cannot use these quotations as proof of 
the sinfulness of Jews.’ St. Paul replies 
(in this verse): 
Testament ’ (this seems to be roughly the 
meaning of ‘the law’) ‘ was admittedly 
addressed to persons living under the 


‘Not at all; the Old 


Old Testament dispensation, and therefore _ 


it is a self-evident principle of exegesis 


‘that the denunciations which it contains 


must be applicable to Jews.’ The argu- 
ment here seems to be somewhat arbitrary, 
and not borne out by a critical study of 
the OT; however, the Jewish objector is 
silenced; or at any rate not allowed to re- 
appear; and St, Paul draws the triumphant 
conclusion (at the end of the verse) that 


the whole world is judicially ae in ‘ 


the sight of God. - 1 
20. A postscript to the fores ( 
demonstration of human sinfulness, 
’ serting (what remains to be proved in 

that no man can obtain ‘ acquittal & 
by virtue of ‘ works of law’ ( 
isertion of be cebnite es 
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‘works’ and ‘law’ is gratuitous). Notice 
that St.. Paul does not disparage good, 
works as such (in z® he asserts their 
meritoriousness), but only ‘ legal works,’ 
l.e. ceremonial observances, and acts of 
conformity to-the moral law in so far 
as such acts are carried out in a legalistic 
and servile spirit (cf. 615,78, 104). He 
adds that the function of law is (only) 
to impart clear knowledge as to what 
actions constitute sin: law cannot save us 
from committing these actions, or win us 
pardon for them after we have committed 
them (for a further discussion of this point 
Seerntes). 

21-26. The Remedy for man’s universal 
sinfulness described ; ‘ Acquittal’ is be- 
stowed by God in consideration of Faith, 
appropriating the benefits of Christ’s 
atoning Death. 

This is one of the key-passages of this 
epistle, and indeed of the whole Pauline 
corpus: for it contains one of the Apostle’s 
few approximations to a _ theological 
statement of the idea of the Atonement. 
Its importance is largely obscured in the 
RV by the unfortunate fact that the 
revisers have printed 1°31 as one para- 
graph, instead of beginning a new para- 
graph with 24, and another with ?’. It is 
noteworthy that St. Paul’s statement of 
the remedy is much briefer and less pre- 
cise and systematic than his description 
of the disease. 

21. ‘With the advent of the Gospel 
God has revealed His own method of be- 
stowing acquittal, a method which does 
not bring in the principle of law at all’ 
(as before, RV has gratuitously inserted 
“the’ before ‘law’ at the beginning of 
the sentence), ‘though the Mosaic Law 
and the prophets contain many predictions 
of this method.’ :; 

22-24. ‘ —a status of acquittal bestowed 

_ by God upon all who believe in Jesus as 

_ Messiah in consideration of their faith—’ 

_ (? and *8 are a parenthesis: “I say upon 

_ all who believe: for there is no distinction 

_ {between Jew and Gentile, in this regard]: 

- for all, Jew and Gentile alike, have 

_ sinned, and feel themselves equally far 

_ from the glories of the promised King- 

dom’). *resumesthesentence contained 
in 24‘ being acquitted gratuitously ’ 

_ (this phrase really qualifies the ‘ all who 
believe’ of 2%, though there is a gram- 
g matical anacoluthon in the Greek) “by 
God’s free favour, through the ransoming 

that is in Messiah Jesus.’ Notice (1) the 

- emergence of the thought of the spiritual 
equality of Jew and Gentile, a’ thought 

ich is so dominant in St. Paul’s mind 


P doe ee ce ~ as 
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“he cannot help -re-emphasizing it_ 


here, though it might be deemed to have 
been sufficiently enforced in the preceding 
chapters; (2) the stress which he lays 
upon the free, undeserved, gratuitous 
character of God’s forgiveness of sin. 

24-26. In these verses St. Paul sketches, 
rather than defines, the outlines of the 
idea of the Atonement under three 
main aspects: (a) as a ‘ransom’; (b) as 
‘ propitiatory ’; (c) as an object-lesson of 
God’s own righteous character. Hemakes 
no effort, however, to construct anything 
like a dogmatic theory of the Atonement, 
or to explain the modus operandi of the 
Saving efficacy of Christ’s Death, and his 
whole treatment of the subject is brief 
and vague. 

24. redemption: literally “ransoming.’ 
St. Paul may have known the saying of 
the Lord recorded in Mk 10 45: ‘ The Son 
of Man came... to give his life a 
ransom for many.’ It is useless to 
enquire to whom the ‘ ransom ’ was paid: 
the nemesis of all attempts to extract 
more information from” scriptural meta- 
phors than they were meant to contain is 
seen in the theory of the Atonement 
popular amongst the Greek Fathers, which 
regarded the offering of Christ’s life as a 
transom, or bribe, paid to the devil—a 
theory which developed various shocking 
and immoral corollaries (for which see 
H. Rashdall, The Idea of Atonement in 
Christian Theology (1919), 243 ff., 259, 
303 ff., 311, 313, 332). 

25. to be a propitiation, through faith, 
by his blood. The words ‘ propitiation ’ 
and ‘ by his blood’ are to be taken closely 
together (‘ through faith’ being a paren- 
thesis), and they clearly affirm that the 
Death of Christ was in some sense an 
atoning sacrifice, analogous to the piacular 
sacrifices of the OT, and fraught with an 
objective efficacy. This doctrine, in its 
most general form, is diffused throughout 
the NT writings (cf. especially Rom 5 ®; 
Epha, % 20) Col 1,?4> 3a Bir 400s 
9,20, r33824)n Deg F jn Ret r5,-5°%, gd4; 
etc.); and doubtless derives from our 
Lord’s own words, in which, borrowing a 
phrase from Ex 24 °, He attributed a sacri- 
ficial significance to His coming Passion— 
‘This is my covenant-blood which is 
poured out for many’ (Mk 14 *=Mt 
26 8; ? Lk 22%; rCorit*). But noth- 
ing is here said.as to the modus operandi 
of the Atonement, in its Godward aspect. 


As a matter of fact, the term ‘ propitia- 


tion’ isa somewhat misleading translation 
of the original Greek word (hilasterion), 
inasmuch as it seems to imply that the 
Death of Christ produced a change in 


God’s character or disposition, making 
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Him more benevolent towards man than 
He otherwise would have been—an idea 
which (as Westcott has shown, Eptstles 
of St. John, 83 ff.) is completely un- 
scriptural. A better rendering would be 
‘expiation’; the thought in the Apostle’s 
mind is not so much that God is ‘ propi- 
tiated’ or ‘appeased,’ as that sin is 
‘expiated,’ that is, neutralized or can- 
celled. God is always the same, always 
loving and compassionate towards His 
creatures; but sin interposes a barrier 
which prevents man from receiving the 
full benefits of God’s love, a barrier which 
the perfect self-dedication of Christ, ex- 
pressed through the shedding of His 
Blood, has now swept away. 

through faith: though the Godward 
aspect of the Atonement remains shrouded 
in mystery, its manward aspect is to a 
certain extent elucidated by these words. 
By.‘ faith’ (i.e. as explained above, 
Note A, by the total act, interior and 


' exterior, of self-surrender to Christ, ex- 


pressed in conversion and baptism) man 
can so identify himself with and incor- 
porate himself into the glorified Messiah 
as to be able to make his own the Messiah’s 
attitude of perfect obedience to God. 
But faith is indispensable: the Atonement 
only avails for the individual in so. far 
as its fruits are consciously appropriated 
by him. 

to show his righteousness ; literally “ for 
a demonstration of His righteousness,’ 
that is, for an object-lesson to bring home 
to men’s minds the fact that God’s moral 
character forbids Him simply to overlook 
or ignore sin, The ultimate necessity of 
things, which is nothing other than the 
nature of God, requires that sin be paid 
for, sooner or later, and the Crucifixion 
was a proclamation, in the most vivid 
terms conceivable, of this fact: which is 
not less a fact because we cannot under- 
stand it. 

This proclamation, the Apostle adds, 
Was specially necessary, because men 
might have drawn from the fact that Ged 
had borne with sin hitherto the con- 
clusion that He was prepared to bear 
with it indefinitely. 

26. Viewed in this light, the Passion 
has the double effect of revealing God 
both as Himself eternally righteous and 


_as the bestower of (forensic) ‘ righteous- 


ness ’ upon the Christian believer. 
_ 27-31. Digression: Jews and Gentiles 
alike must make use of the new method 
of ‘ Faith.’ clwie 

~ As though feeling that he has too rashly 


_ attempted to explain a mystery which 


Pt 


an 9 


transcends hu.nan comprehension, St. Paul 


458 ; ee 


abandons his exposition of the Atonement, ~ 


which should have been the crowning 


point of his argument, after only six 
verses (71-28); and reverts to a topic of 
a somewhat more earthly order, which is 
never for long absent from his mind, 
namely, the abolition by Christianity of 
the special racial privileges of the Jew. 

27. the glorying ;: i.e. the Jew’s charac- 
teristic habit of boasting about his 
favoured position in relation to God. 
This is ‘excluded’—that is, permanently 
rendered absurd. 

by what manner of law? ‘Law’ here 
must be taken in its most general sense, 
as equivalent to ‘system.’ Christianity 
is a system or scheme of things based, 
not on the principle of conformity to a 
legal code, but on the principle of self- 
surrender to a Person. 

28. The main thesis of the first four 
chapters is once more enunciated—as an 
inference from 2’, if the text of RV is 
correct (‘ therefore’), or as a ground for 
the statements contained in ” (‘ for,’ 
RVm). The latter seems to be logically 
the better; but the textual evidence is 
almost equally divided between ‘ there- 
fore’ and ‘ for.’ 

29, 30. Religious universalism is an in- 
evitable inference from monotheism: it is 
absurd to suppose that the One Sovereign 
of the universe limits His affection and 
interest to a small minority amongst His 
human creatures. 

30b. and he shall justify the circum- 
cision by faith, and the uncircumcision 
through faith: better ‘who will accept 
the Circumcision (i.e. the Jews) as the 
result of faith, and the Uncircumcision 
(i.e. the Gentiles) in an atmosphere of 
faith’ (the Greek preposition which RV 
translates ‘through’ expresses ‘at- 
tendant circumstances’). Various at- 
tempts have been made to discover a 
subtle meaning in the distinction between 
faith as the instrumental cause, and faith 
as an attendant circumstance, of ‘ acquit- 
tal’; it may be doubted, however, if the 
antithesis is meant to be more than verbal 
and rhetorical. 

31. ‘Are we annulling Law by this 
principle of Faith? God forbid: on the 
contrary, we are establishing Law on — 
a surer basis’ (RV gratuitously inserts — 
‘the’ before ‘ Law,’ and omits it before — 
‘Faith ’). St. Paul’s characteristic posi- 
tion, that ‘ legal works’ (i.e. as explained 
above, the fulfilment of ceremonial — 
ordinances, and even the fulfilment of : 
moral precepts, in so far as this springs - 
from the mere will to conform to an ex. ~ 
terior code in order to avoid punishment) — 
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do not avail to procure God’s forgiveness, 
appears to have been misunderstood— 
whether wilfully or not, we cannot tell— 
by his Judaizing adversaries, asa repudia- 
tion of all moral restraints whatsoever. 
Doubtless his blunt and unqualified way 
of stating his thesis lent itself to such a 
misapprehension. He interjects here a 
hasty parenthesis to assure his readers 
that, though he denies the quasi-sacra- 
mental efficacy which Rabbinism attrib- 
uted to Law and its observance, yet he 
desires to conserve and exalt the ethical 
ideals which Law was meant to enforce. 

IV. Scholastic excursus on the case of 
Abraham. 

Having established (by forcible enuncia- 
tion rather than by logical proof) the 
great thesis that ‘ Justification,’ or the 
state of being free from guilt in the eyes of 
God, can only be won by Faith, and not by 
“legal works,’ St. Paul feels himself com- 
pelled to examine the crucial instance 
of Abraham, which Lightfoot (Galatians, 
eighth edition, 158 ff.) has shown to have 
been a common subject of discussion in 
the Jewish schools, and which at first 
sight seemed to militate strongly against 
his whole position. For Abraham, by the 
confession of all believers in the OT 
revelation, non-Christian Jews, Christian 
Jews, and Christian Gentiles, actually was 
“justified ’; he, if anyone, indubitably 
was ‘ right with God ’; and the only ques- 
tion was, how did he attain to this state ? 
Two theories divided the allegiance of 
orthodox Judaism: (1) that he was 
* justified,’ ‘acquitted,’ or absolved, by 
and through his circumcision—in other 
words, that circumcision was a sacrament 
invested with an objective and ex opere 
operato efficacy; (2) that he was ‘ac- 
quitted ’ in virtue of his exact observance 
of the Mosaic Law, which by a special 
privilege had been revealed to him a 
thousand years before its promulgation 
on Mount Sinai. Both these theories are 
doubtless absurd to us, but they were 
real, and simple enough in the eyes of 
1st-century Jews. St. Paul has to refute 


them both, and to explain Abraham’s. 


‘ justification ’ as in some sense the out- 
come of ‘Faith.’ This chapter accord- 
ingly contains three lines of argument, 
two devoted to destroying the two rival 


Jewish theories, and one designed to 


establish St. Paul’s own theory. The 
obscurity of the section is due to the fact 


that these three lines cross and recross 


one another in baffling intricacy, though 
it is not beyond the power of a patient 


exegesis to comb them out and exhibit 
each in isolation from the others: and 
My Bis a " 3 ef . a . . 
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will be noticed that St. Paul is only able 
to show that Abraham was justified by 
‘ Faith’ through a dialectical tour de force 
which abstracts Faith as an activity of 
the soul from its normal object, namely, 
Christ (see below on !8 ff.); 

I, 2. These verses really constitute a 
brief dialogue, which may be paraphrased 
as follows: 

JEWISH OBJECTOR (124): ‘What then, 
if you are right, are we to make of the 
great spiritual achievements of Abraham, 
our physical ancestor? For if (as the 
consensus of Rabbinical theologians holds) 
Abraham earned “ acquittal”? by means 
of “‘ works,’’ he at least must be allowed 
some merit, some ground for boasting ’"— 
(an allusion to the ‘ boasting’ which in 
3 *” is said to be ‘ excluded ’). 

ST. Pau (?*): ‘ Not at all. Not even 
Abraham can claim any ground for boast- 
ing in respect to his relations with God 
(whatever may be the case in regard to 
his relations with men),’ 

3. The proof-text is now produced, 
Gen 15 * (LXX): ‘ Abraham made an act 
of Faith’ (this is the force of the Greek 
aorist) ‘in God, and it was reckoned unto 
him for (that is, in the place of, or as 


‘equivalent to) Righteousness.’ The meta- 


phor of ‘ reckoning ’ seems to be derived 
from the books in which Oriental monarchs . 
caused to be entered the merits or de- 
merits of their subjects (cf. Est 6! ff.). 

4. A distinction is now drawn between 
a gift, which is paid to the recipient as 
a matter of favour, and wages, which the 
recipient has ex hypothest earned by work 
done. One of the Jewish theories which | 
St. Paul desires to destroy maintained 
that Abraham’s ‘ righteousness’ was to 
be regarded in the light of ‘ wages,’ earned 
by his anticipatory. observance of the 
Law; the sense of 5, which can be dis- 
cerned behind a somewhat confused form, 
is that Scripture is entirely silent about 
“work’ done by Abraham, basing his 
justification entirely on his act of Faith, 
and that consequently the state of 
righteousness so bestowed on him by 
God must be regarded as a gift or present, 
not as wages. 

6. Ps 32:2 is quoted to show that 
God actually does bestow forgiveness 
apart from any antecedent merits (‘ apart 
from works ’) of the forgiven sinner, It _ 
is the paradox of the divine forgiveness 
that it seems to us to involve an element. 
of fiction, in so far as it treats one who is 
in point of fact a sinner as though he 
were not a sinner: but it is a paradox 
which inheres in the divinest form of 
human forgiveness as well. 
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9. St. Paul now turns his attention to 
the other Rabbinical theory, that Abraham 
was forgiven by virtue of his circum- 
cision. He easily disposes of this by 
pointing out (2°) that Abraham’s ‘ justi- 
fication’ preceded his circumcision, and 
could not therefore have been caused 
by it. 

11a gives the true explanation of 
Abraham’s circumcision, namely, that it 
was not a sacrament producing justifica- 


tion ex opere operato, but merely an ex-. 


ternal sign or symbol, superadded as 
a kind of legal authentication of the 
‘righteous’ condition which he had 
already attained by virtue of his Faith. 
Thus there is no parallel to be drawn be- 
tween the position of circumcision under 
the Old Covenant and that of baptism 
under the New. In?” and }* the thought 
of the spiritual equality of Christian Jews 
and Christian Gentiles, which is never for 
long out of St. Paul’s mind, reappears; 
and Abraham is declared in virtue of his 
Faith to be the spiritual Father of Gentile 
Christians, and in virtue of his Faith and 
of his circumcision the spiritual Father of 
Jewish Christians. 

13. The first of the rival Jewish 


theories, that of Abraham’s supposed ” 


anticipatory observance of the Law as the 
ground of his ‘ acquittal,’ emerges once 
more. The argument which St. Paul 
directs against it in 1°17 may be para- 
phrased as follows: 

‘The promise that Abraham and his 
descendants should possess the Messianic 
kingdom (‘‘ that he should be heir of the 
world ’’) cannot have had attached to it 
the condition that he and they should 

always conform exactly to the Law: 
: 14. ‘ For, if there bad been such a con- 
dition—if only those who depended on 
law, i.e. whose religion was cast in a 
legalistic mould, could enter the kingdom 
_  —Abraham’s faith’ (RV wrongly gives 
ene ‘ faith ’ without the definite article which 
exists in the Greek) ‘ would have been 
futile, and the Messianic promise would 
have been illusory. Because, owing to 
peas the weakness of human nature, no one 
sever can obey the Law perfectly ; and the 
Law cannot in itself helb a man to fulfil 
ss its precepts.’ 
ee 15. ‘ All it can do is to reveal to him 
the wrongfulness of his actual conduct, 
_ thus exposing him to the divine wrath 
which will visit deliberate sinners at the 
- Last Day. Ofcourse, before a man knows 
the Law, he can hardly be said to sin at 
 all’-a-parenthetic remark which is not 
strictly relevant to this section of the 
_ argument, and represents the premature 


life out of death (in this particular 


460). 


emergence of a point which will be dealt 
with more fully in 3%, 7 7 ff. 

16. ‘It follows from all this that 
Abraham’s“' justification,’’ or “acquittal,” 
or attainment of the status of “ being 
right with God,” had necessarily to be 
grounded on an act of Faith on his part, in 
order that it might be exhibited as due to 
God’s pure, undeserved favour. So, and 
so only, could the Messianic promise, 
belief in which procured Abraham’s 
acquittal, be transmitted to his descend- 
ants in a form. on which they could rely 
absolutely: for if the fulfilment of the 
promise had been made conditional upon 
human merit, no one could ever have felt 
certain that he had merited it, whereas 
now that it has been shown to flow from 
God’s pure undeserved favour, evoked by 
Faith, everyone can feel certain that his 
Faith will meet with the same response 
of favour or kindness on God’s part. 
And when I speak of Abraham’s descend- 
ants, I mean not merely those physical 
descendants who put their trust in the 
Mosaic Law, but also those (Jew and 
Gentile) who imitate his Faith; for indeed 
Abraham is the spiritual Father of all of 
as Christians— 

17. ‘in the sight of God, who quickens 
the dead, and, in His sovereign sway over 
the whole realm of being, actual and pos- 
sible, can deal with non-existent things 
as though they were existent.’ Compare 
with this passage the brief discussion of 
Abraham’s ‘ justification’ contained in 
Gal 3 **®, where the same ideas are put 
forward in a rougher and less thought out 
form. 

18-24 constitute the climax of St. Paul’s 
midvash or scholastic commentary on 
the Case of Abraham, containing as they 
do his constructive suggestion, namely, 
that the ‘ Faith’ which according to 
Scripture procured Abraham’s ‘ acquittal ’ 
was, considered solely in itself as a mode 
of psychical activity, identical with the 
‘Faith’ which, in St. Paul’s view, pro- 
cures ‘acquittal’ now for the convert 
from heathenism or mere Judaism to — 
Christianity. The argument underlying ‘ 


‘these verses may be drawn out as follows: _ 


_ “Abraham, who as Patriarch of the 
Jewish (and therefore of the Christian) — 
Church is the type of all the “ acquitted,” — 
was himself acquitted in virtue of an “act — 
of Faith.” | ee 3 

‘ This ‘‘ act of Faith ’’ consisted in an — 
interior act of self-committal to God, — 
based upon belief in His power to bring © 


stance, to bring the new supernatur: 
embodied in Isaac, the heir of 
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_ Silanic promise, out of the dead and 
withered bodies of his parents). 

_‘ Now the Christian’s ‘“ Faith,” con- 
sidered psychologically, is the very same 
thing: it is an act of self-committal to 
God, based upon belief in His power to 
bring life out of death (as shown by His 
bringing the divine life manifested in Jesus 
our Lord out of the darkness of the tomb). 

“ (Conclusion, implied but not. ex- 
pressed. Therefore, Abraham was “ justi- 
fied ” in virtue of a ‘‘ Faith ’’ which was 
substantially the same thing as Christian 

“ Faith’: so that his case, far from 
militating against the idea of “‘ justifica- 
tion by Faith only,” becomes confirma- 
tory evidence for it.]’ 

_ It will be observed that this contention 
is only made possible by (1) the intense 
emphasis here laid upon the interior side 
of ‘ Faith’: (2) the substitution for the 
normal object of ‘ Faith ’—namely, Jesus 
as the risen Lord—of a rather more 
abstract object, namely, the idea of God’s 
_ power to bring life out of (real or apparent) 
_ death; and (3) the tacit telescoping of the 

Matratives contained in Gen1517* and 

21%*7, (In Gen1r5 Abraham is. still 

capable of paternity, for Ishmael is born 
_ in 16; but in 177%", when the specific 

promise of a son from Sarah is made to 
_ the Patriarch ‘ now as good as dead,’ so 
far from making an ‘act of Faith’ he 
laughs incredulously, and urges the claims 
_ of Ishmael to God’s special protection. 
_ The Apostle’s argument ignores this 
_ prima facie difficulty.) However, its main 
_ thought is one of permanent validity. 
_ All the great Acts of Faith described in 
_ Scripture are based, in one way or another, 
_ upon confidence in God's power to produce 
J 
; 
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_ life when the conditions of life seem to 
be absent. The faith of Abraham here 
alluded to, the faith of the prophets in 
- Israel’s national resurrection (Ezek 37), 
j the faith of Mary (Lk 1 *), the faith of 
_ the Lord going to His Passion (Heb 5’), 
_ the faith of the convert to Christianity 
- coming forward for baptism, are identical 
_ in principle. © 
It is noteworthy that Hebi1 asl 
alludes to the birth of Isaac as an instance 
of the power of faith, and applies to 
. 


‘Abraham precisely the same description as — 


is used here (‘as good as dead ’)—but 
_ assigns the whole merit of this faith to 
ES Satah jer Oe tote \ 

49. he considered: that is, he con- 
templated, faced the facts of, his own. 
_ physical condition. The ‘ not’ occurring 
_ in AV is not vouched for by the best MS. 
horities, and spoils the sense. True 


h never refuses to consider facts. =~ 
; he aes ee inh i RBI 


20. waxed strong through faith 7 better 
“was endowed with strength by his 
faith.’ The-idea seems to be that 
Abraham ’s faith had a reflex effect upon 
his body, rejuvenating him in such a way 
that he became able to beget Isaac. 

25. The antithesis ‘delivered up on 
account of our trespasses,’ ‘raised on 
account of our acquittal,’ seems to belong 
to the same category as the antithesis of 
3 *° (who will acquit circumcision by 
faith and uncircumcision under the 
attendant circumstances of faith ’), i.e. it 
is rhetorical and sonorous only, and does 
not contain any specific logical or doctrinal 
point. Obviously, our Lord’s Passion and 
Resurrection constitute one single re- 
demptive act, the whole of which was 
designed, and was necessary, in order to 
make possible our ‘ acquittal’ from the 
guilt of past ‘ trespasses.’ 

Note B—St. Paul and St. James on the 
Case of Abraham.—It is a remarkable 
fact that the author-of the Epistle of St. 
James also discusses the ‘ justification ’ 
of Abraham (Jas 21#%*) with special 
reference to Gen 15°, and arrives at a 
conclusion which at first sight seems to 
be in direct contradiction to St. Paul’s. 
The Apostle’s contention is ‘that a man 
is justified by faith apart from legal 


works ’ (Rom 3 8): the author of James — 


asserts ‘ that by works a man is justified, 
and not only by faith’ (2 *4). If we have 
regard to the essential meanings which 


these writers respectively were endeavour- 


ing to express, we shall see that the con- 
tradiction does not really exist. In the 
Epistle of James, ‘ Faith ’ means the mere 
intellectual assent to a proposition (as, 
‘that God is one’): in this sense, the 
demons ‘believe’ (Jas2%). But for 
St. Paul ‘ Faith ’ means the whole act, or 
attitude, of surrender to Christ, intellec- 


_tual, moral, and emotional: he could not 


have understood a Faith which did not 
express itself in moral action, and he 
would have been as ready as St. James 
to proclaim the uselessness of a barren 
assent to a formal orthodoxy. Actually, 
the apparent contradiction is merely one 
of terminology. It is a further question, 
however, whether one of the two writers 


may not (mistakenly) have believed him- = 
self to be in opposition to the other, and: 


have been consciously endeavouring to 


controvert him. If this is so, we must Be at 
suppose that the author of James is at- 


tacking St. Paul, and not vice versa, inas- 
much as his discussion, with its con- 
temptuous address to ‘you empty- 
headed fellow’ (22°), seems to be the 


y 


work of an aggressor. This, however, — : ae 
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would imply a comparatively late date 
for James, which seems to be incompatible 
with its primitive and Judaistic character, 
We cannot here discuss the date and 
authorship ofthe epistle attributed to the 
Lord’s brother;* it must suffice to say 
that the apparent connexion between the 
two passages is.amply explained if we 
suppose, with Sanday and Headlam, that 
the two writers are independently dealing 
with a subject which was a commonplace 
of the Jewish schools, and that the author 
of James intends to direct his polemic 
against perverted versions of the Pauline 
teaching which had reached him by 
hearsay. 

(II) The Christian Life itself—Sancti- 
fication (V.-VIII.), 

This, the second main section of the 
epistle, seems to have been projected as 
an exposition of the qualities which belong 
to the character and temperament of the 
converted, baptized, ‘ acquitted’ or ab- 
solved, and Spirit-filled Christian. These 
qualities may be briefly described as 
serenity and sinlessness. The section 
begins (#14) and ends (8 *1%%) by incul- 
cating the idea of interior tranquillity; its 
intermediate portions, especially 6 and 7, 


are mainly devoted to impressing upon the 


Romans the necessity of spotless moral 
purity inthe baptized. But the Apostle’s 
restless intellect, plaving this way and 
that with lightning-like swiftness, finds 
it difficult to touch upon the idea of sin- 
lessness without exploring further the 
way in which sinlessness is attained: 
hence these chapters contain many re- 
turns to the subject of ‘ acquittal,’ which, 
formally at any rate, might be deemed 
to have been finished with. 

(1) V. 1-11. Exhortation to cultivate 
interior peace, based on the certitude of 
redemption. 

1. Being therefore justified by faith: 


better ‘ Seeing, then, that we were once 


and for all (this is the sense of the aorist 
participle) acquitted as the result of faith.’ 
The phrase is clearly meant to indicate 
that the discussion of ‘ justification,’ the 
entrance to the Christian life, is over, 
and that a new exposition—presumably 
of the Christian life itself—is beginning. 
_let us have peace, i.e. let us possess, 
enjoy, intensify our feeling of peace with 
God. ; 
2. grace: this word in St. Paul’s usage 
stands for a disposition or attitude of 
God towards man, or towards some men, 


namely, ‘ kindness,’ ‘ favour,’ or ‘ good- 


will,’ and it is usually employed with the 
-* See G. H. Rendall’s Ep. of St. James and 


implication that such divine ‘favour’ 
is gratuitous or unmerited. It does not 
exactly correspond to ‘grace,’ gratia 
sanctificans, in the later theological 
terminology which derives from St. 
Augustine; for gratia in this context 
means not so much a kindly disposition of 
God as that which is the external ex- 
pression of such a disposition, namely, 
some kind of objective assistance and in- 
fluence towards good infused by Him into 
the soul. Asin the case of ‘ justification,’ 
so also in that of ‘ grace.’ St. Augustine 
has, through lack of a thorough knowledge 
of Greek, attached to a Pauline term an 
idea which, though true and important in 
itself, is not what St. Paul meant to con- 
vey by the term. 

in hope of the glory of God: that is, 
of the Messianic kingdom, which will be 
established in a universe rejuvenated and 
invested with, or transformed into, ‘ glory ’ 
(chase eet le 

4. probation: a somewhat misleading 
rendering of the Greek word, which means 
“the state of having been tested and ap- 
proved,’ the ‘temper of the veteran.’ 
Endurance strengthens character, and 
therewith the confidence with which the 
Christian confronts the future. 

5. and hope putteth not to shame: 
better ‘and our hope’ (i.e. specifically 
Christian hope—this is implied by the 
definite article, which RV, as often, ig- 
nores) ‘is not likely to put us to shame, 
i.e. disappoint us.’ 

the love of God hath been shed abroad 
in our hearts (the Greek implies, ‘ and still 
fills them’). St. Paul appeals to his 
readers’ love for God as a fact of everyday 
experience—an eloquent testimony to the 
level at which Christian devotion was 
habitually maintained. The phrase, with 
what follows, has become classical through 
its frequent citation by St. Augustine in 
the beautiful treatise de Spiritu et Litera. 

through the Holy Ghost: better through 


ry 


| Holy Spirit (or Breath). Here RV has 


gratuitously inserted ‘the.’ ‘ Holy Spirit’. 
without the definite article seems to 
imply that, for the moment, St. Paul is 
thinking or writing in terms of the OT | 
conception of God’s Breath or Spirit as 
an impersonal effluence which streams 
forth from Him—though in view of 
8 * 2” in this epistle it is impossible to 
maintain that the Apostle did not intel- 
lectually accept the Personality of the 


_ Spirit. 


which was given unto us: the original 
uses the aorist, which implies that the 
gift of the Spirit was bestowed. upon 
Christians at definite moments of time, on — 
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particular occasions. These occasions can 
hardly be other than those of the ‘ laying 
on of hands * which formed the concluding 
part of Christian Initiation, and which, 
detached as it now is in Western Christen- 
dom from baptism, we call ‘ Confirmation.’ 
We shall have occasion again to call 
attention to ‘significant aorists’ which 
seem to refer to the experience of Initia- 
tion or to the moment of baptism which 
was its climax. 

6. A further ground for confidence— 
Christ died for us before we had made a 
single sign that we were likely to appre- 
ciate His self-sacrifice, or had any desire 
to be reconciled to God. This thought of 
the utterly unmerited and spontaneous 
character of the love of God exhibited in 
the Atonement is re-emphasized in 8. 

In what sense did Christ die ‘ for’ the 
ungodly ? St. Paul doés not tell us: we 
can only say that the preposition which 
he uses can naturally be translated ‘ on 
behalf of,’ but cannot be pressed so as to 

‘imply the idea of ‘ penal substitution.’ 

7- St. Paul for a moment seems to 
soliloquize: ‘ Yes—wonderful thought— 
Christ died for sinners, not for those already 
righteous. It is very rarely that a man 

_ will lay down his life for a virtuous neigh- 
bour—though I suppose someone might 
be willing to sacrifice himself for a neigh- 

_ bour who was both virtuous and person- 
ally attractive ’ (this is the meaning of the 

_ contrast between the two Greek adjectives 

_ translated in RV as ‘righteous’ and 

. ‘good’). ‘However, we were neither 

virtuous nor attractive: and yet,’ etc. 
9. Notice that here ‘ acquittal’ is con- 
nected specifically with the Passion of 


4 


_ Christ, rather than (as is more usual) with 


_ Faith in His Divine Sonship and Resur- 
_ rection. Notice also the eschatological 
tone of-the concept of ‘ salvation.’ 
. 10, 11 contain three‘ significant aorists,’ 
which are obscured in the English versions 
—‘we were reconciled,’ ‘having been 
- reconciled,’ ‘through whom, as it is, we 
_ received our reconciliation.’ It is prob- 
_ able that these refer to Initiation, which 
{ crowned and consummated ‘ justifica- 
- tion ’: see on 
«12-21. The thought of redemption sug- 
gests a digression on the parallelism 
between Adam and Christ, which involves 
a brief discussion of the Fall of Adam 
(244, the locus classicus for this subject 
; in the NT). 
12-14 are confused in form, owing to 
the fact that St. Paul here yields to his 
habit of ‘ thinking aloud,’ half-forgetting, 
_perhaps, that his soliloquy is being taken 


typed as a permanent part of hisepistle. 
When he begins this section, it would seem 
that his intention merely is to illustrate 
the glories of Redemption by contrasting 
them with the disasters which flowed 
from the sin of Adam. If he had adhered 
to this intention, 12 would have run some- 
what as follows: ‘As through one man 
sin entered into the world, and death 
through sin, so through one man (Christ) 
vedemption came into the world, and through 
vedemption life.’ The idea of the in- 
separable connexion between death and 
sin, however, raises various difficulties in 
his mind, difficulties which he impulsively 
expresses in speech, with the result that 
the sentence is never completed. As 
before, the best form of commentary will 
be an extended paraphrase (missing logical 
connexions which we have restored are 
printed in italics) : 

12. ‘And so, as through one man 
(Adam) sin entered into the world; and 
death as sin’s inevitable concomitant— 
so that death became diffused amongst 
all men, inasmuch as all men sinned’. . . 

13. ‘ This, however, raises a difficulty. 
Until the giving of the Mosaic Law on 
Sinai, sin must have existed in the world, 
because death shows the presence of sin 
as smoke shows the presence of five, and 
the pre-Mosaic generations of humanity did 
actually die, and must therefore have been 
sinners in some sense. But it is difficult 
to see in what sense, because “‘ sin ’’ implies 
the knowledge of a law to sin against, and 
ex hypothesi the pre-Mosaic generations 
knew nothing of the Law. 

14. ‘ Nevertheless, the broad fact re- 
mains that those who lived between 
Adam and Moses were all subject to death, 
even though they did not, and in the 
nature of the case could not, sin in the 
way in which Adam sinned, i.e. by wilfully 
transgressing a known law.’ 


It will be noted with regard to the 


above (a) that St. Paul is not giving a 
theological exposition of the idea of the 
Fall, but merely expressing, with the 
utmost simplicity, certain puzzles which 
arise in his mind as the result of a passing 
allusion to the Fall; (6) that these puzzles 
are based upon an assumption which we 
have already met in 2?" ff., namely, that 
the moral law is exclusively embodied 
in the Mosaic Law, so that those who are 


ignorant of the actual Decalogue are in- _ 


capable of moral merit or demerit. It 
will be further noticed that St. Paul 
raises these perplexities in #*»1*, and then 
drops them again, without producing any 
solution of them; what approximates to 


n by his amanuensis and so stereo--| a solution eventually appears at the end 
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of the chapter, in * ** (see commentary 
infra). 

Verse ™, therefore, which expresses 
St. Paul’s mind with regard to the Fall 
of Adam, is to be regarded as an obiter 
dictum, and not as a formal dogmatic 
utterance. Nevertheless, we can collect 
from it what he really believed on the 
subject, namely, (1) that man was origin- 
ally sinless and immortal; and (2) that 
sin and death found an entrance into the 

_ world through Adam ’s sin, so that all 
men became sinful in some sense and by 
consequence mortal (cf, Wisd 2 % #4), 
This is all that can be reasonably ex- 
tracted from the Apostle’s words, and the 
simplicity and indefiniteness of his doctrine 
contrasts forcibly with the elaborate 
developments later imposed upon it by 
St. Augustine. St. Paul knows nothing 
of ‘ original righteousness’ in the sense 
of an-exalted degree of positive sanctity 
supposed to have been possessed by our 
first parents; he does not use the word 
‘Fall’ (which as a technical term is 
patristic, not scriptural); he does not 
speak of ‘ original sin’ (a phrase coined 
by St. Augustine), nor does he imply that 
all Adam’s descendants are in virtue of 
their birth implicated in his guilt; he 
says nothing as to the mode whereby the 
disastrous consequences of Adam’s sin 
are transmitted, though his language is, 
perhaps, most easily intelligible if we 
suppose that physical heredity was in his 
mind. That the doctrine did not play 
as important a part in his intellectual 
scheme as in later Western theology may 
be inferred from the fact that in 1 and 2 
of this epistle he explains the universal 
wickedness of humanity, Gentile and Jew, 

ae as the result of free choice, without making 
any allusion to the sin of Adam or its 

effects. 
i. The teaching of our Lord, as recorded 
in the Gospels, contains no allusion to the 
doctrine of the Fall, and the question 
naturally arises, Whence, then, did St. 

- Paulgbtainit ? ~ The answer must be that 
the Fall-conception was brought over into 
Christianity from Judaism by our Lord’s 
earliest disciples, and that St. Paul had 

probably believed in it long before he 
th became a Christian, and saw no reason 
_ for dropping it, but on the contrary every 


hd reason for retaining and emphasizing it, 
after he had passed through the unique 
Ae _. experience of conversion and ‘ acquittal ’ 


through faith in Christ. The idea that 
___ the ills of mankind, physical and moral, 
_ flow from some. primordial sin. (first 


Gen 6, then with the transgression of 


: ¥ ; } = 
i 7 < 1 


| personal demerits of their own, 


identified with the Fall of the angels in 


Adam in Gen 3) arose amongst the post- 
exilic Jews as the result of reflection on 
the observed universality of sin and un- 
happiness, and appears in many passages 
of the pseudepigrapha (for references, and 
a full discussion of the origins of the Fall- 
doctrine, see the present writer’s Bampton 
Lectures, The Ideas of the Fall and of 
Original Sin, 1927). Its authority for 
Christians, therefore, rests not so much 
on any word of Christ as on the spiritual 
experience of St. Paul and the earliest 
disciples. 

These considerations go far towards 
removing the difficulties which are some- 
times felt with regard to the Fall-doctrine 
as popularly understood. It must always 
be remembered that the gloomy doctrine 
of St. Augustine is not to be found in 
Scripture, and has never secured the 
explicit allegiance of the Church as a 
whole; the only conception of the Fal 
to which historical Christianity as such 
can be deemed to be committed is th¢ 
very general and undefined one set forth 
in this passage. Moreover, if this elastic 
Pauline doctrine of some kind of inherited © 
moralinfirmity be based upon the universal 
or practically universal consciousness of 
sin—and if the further doctrine that the 
moral infirmity must have had a primal 
revolt against God as its cause be based 
upon the faith that God cannot be the 
author of evil—then the foundations of 
the Fall-doctrine rest upon the bed-rock of 
spiritual experience, and are unaffected by 
the verdict of historical criticism upon the 
story of Gen 3. 

12. for that all sinned: ‘for that’ is 
the correct translation of the Greek con- 
junction, which, however, the Old Latin 
versions, followed by Vulgate, render as 
in quo. This was misunderstood by 
‘ Ambrosiaster’ as meaning ‘in whom,’ 
sc. Adam: and was used by him to support 
the theory of the ‘seminal identity ’ of 
the human race with Adam, and its 
corollary, the idea of ‘ original guilt.’ In 
less technical language, the unknown 
4th-century author of a commentary on 
St. Paul’s Epistles usually printed at the 
end of the works of St. Ambrose read this — 
sentence as ‘in whom all sinned,’ and 
used it as a proof-text to show that all 
men, having been physically contained in — 
Adam's loins at the: moment when he — 
sinned, are deemed by God to have sinned. 
‘in’ him, and so are, antecedently to any ~ 
born in © 
a condition of ‘ guilt’ and consequent — 
liability to eternal damnation. — 
Augustine all too eagerly borrowed 1 


mistake from ‘ Ambrosiaster,’ and used 
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it to rivet the idea of ‘ original guilt’ on 
Western theology (see Ideas of the Fall 
and of Original Sin, 127, 308 f., 379). 

14. who is a figure of him that was to 
come. The Apostle finds the puzzle 
raised in 5 too much for him, and utilizes 
this phrase as a means of returning to the 
idea with which he began in #2, that of the 
parallelism between Adam and Christ (for 
which cf. 1 Cor 15 2% 45 #f.), 

15-19. Contrasts and likenesses between 
the work of Adam and the work of Christ, 
designed to enhance the splendour of the 

latter. 126 contain formal contrasts, 
16-19 likenesses. In the last resort, all are 
variations on the same set of themes: the 
correspondence of Adam and Christ and 
of their characteristic acts, the contrast 
between the unity of Adam and the multi- 
plicity of his descendants, the contrast 

_ between the unity of the Christ and ‘the 
multiplicity of His redeemed. St. Paul 
here gives full rein to his love of highly 
compressed, two- or three-membered 

_ antitheses. 

415. The first sentence may be para- 
phrased: ‘ But God’s free gift (of redemp- 
tion) is not in all respects parallel to the 

' (primal) transgression.’ 
_ 16a. Paraphrase: ‘ The boon bestowed 
by God is not in all respects correspondent 
_ to the ill effects of-one man’s sinning.’ 
Sanday and Headlam luminously comment 
on 3: “In the one case there. is ex- 
pansion outwards, from one to many: in 
_the other case there is contraction in- 
wards: the movement originates with 
-many sins which are all embraced in a 
_ single sentence of absolution.’ 
18. through one act of righteousness : 
_ better ‘ through one sentence of acquittal.’ 
_ -19. through the one man’s disobedience 
the many were made sinners (or, ‘ estab- 
lished in a sinful condition ’): presumably 
by heredity, though this is not stated. 
At any rate, the expression “ were made 
sinners ’ is'strong enough to make it clear 
that St. Paul was not a Pelagian. 
+20. Paraphrase: ‘And the (Mosaic) 
Law came into the course of human 
history as a kind of divine afterthought, 
to meet an emergency (i.e. the Fall and its 
consequences) which, so to speak, had not 
been allowed for in God’s original plan— 
in order that the sin of man might be 
‘multiplied, ie. in order that the vague 
hereditary sinfulness which had existed 
‘in a suppressed form in the pre-Mosaic 
enerations might be stimulated to break 
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pre-Mosaic men. We may express the 
Apostle’s thought as follows: 

PROBLEM (}* 14); ‘Death and sin are 
inseparably connected: all Adam’s de- 
scendants who lived before Moses died, 
and therefore must havesinned, or been 
sinful, But sin implies a Law to sin 
against, and before Moses there was no 
Law: how, then, can the pre-Mosaic men 
have sinned ?’ 

ANSWER (721): ‘Tt is true that the pre- 
Mosaic men cannot have sinned in the 
strict sense of the term, owing to the 


absence of a Law: but, none the less, owing 


to the sin of their father Adam they were 
infected with a kind of ‘‘ suppressed sin- 
fulness,” or tendency to sin. And the 
Law was promulgated on Sinai (para- 
doxically enough) in order that men might 
be stimulated to break it: that is to say, 
in order that this congenital poison of 
‘“ suppressed sinfulness ’’ might be brought 
to the surface of men’s souls—might be 
externalized, so to speak—in the shape of 
particular sinful acts, which God’s un- 
bounded love and. kindness could: then 
deal with by way of judicial absolution.’ 

Note (1) the fact that St. Paul’s descrip- 
tion of the Law as an afterthought, a stop- 
gap, a pis-aller, entirely contradicts the 
dominant tendency of Rabbinism, which 
was to maintain that the Law existed in 
the mind of God from all eternity, and 
that the earth and man were created 
mainly in order that there might be 
sentient beings to observe the Law; 
(2) the apparent assumption that God’s 
‘favour’ can only deal with sinful acts, 
and not with the disordered state of per- 
sonality from which these acts arise. 

(2) VI. 1-VII. 7. Exhortation to culti- 
vate absolute moral spotlessness, based 
upon the complete break with the old life 
involved in the fact of baptism. 

_- For the understanding of this section 
three points must be kept in mind: 

First, there is no contrast or disparate- 
ness in St. Paul’s mind between ‘ Faith’ 
and ‘ Baptism.’ As previously pointed 
out, the acceptance of Christian Initia- 
tion, which culminates in the ceremony 
of. the mystical laver, is for him the 
necessary expression and the crowning 
point of the ‘ Act of Faith’; Faith and 
Baptism are related as the inner and outer 


. aspects of the one indivisible act of con-_ 
version from sin and idols to the service - 


of the true God.* ; é 
Secondly, the Baptism of which he is 


forth into a multiplicity of actual sins.’ | thinking is Baptism as adiministered to 
it ‘he two concluding verses of the chapter | adults: All, or nearly all, of his readers © f 
ndicate the solution of the puzzle raised |» for a fuller statement of this relation see 
in 48, with regard to the moral status of |' The Theology of St. Paul, pp. 420 421, 43380" a asi 
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must: have been adult converts, whose 
baptisms would be events not more than 
a few years old, events which they could 
vividly remember. Consequentiy, the 
Apostle can appeal to their experiences 
in Baptism as a modern preacher cannot 
—for the modern preacher’s hearers were 
baptized as unconscious infants, and 
accordingly have no memories, of the 
sacrament capable of being stirred by 
fervent addresses. It must be admitted 
that St. Paul, like the other NT writers, 
does not mention infant baptism, which 
may have been practised during the life- 
times of the Apostles, but required five 
centuries in which to win universal accept- 
ance by the Church. (This consideration 
will not be regarded as a disparagement 
of infant baptism by those who believe 
in the Spirit’s guidance of the Church. 
It should be recognized that to welcome 
infant baptism where there is real security 
for Christian education is not-the same 
thing as to acquiesce in the practice of 
indiscriminate baptism which has actually 
grown up, though never formally approved 
by the Church.) 

Thirdly—a point to be remembered 
especially with regard to the exegesis of 
6311_the argument of this section is 
blended of two or three somewhat differ- 
ent and, it may be deemed, hardly com- 
patible strains of thought. (a) There is 
the argument from symbolism— The 
whole ceremonial of Baptism is clearly 
meant to typify death to an old life and 
resurrection into a new: therefore by 
going through this symbolic action you 
bound yourselves to renounce the sins of 
your pre-conversion life.’ But (b) there 
is also the argument from what Matthew 
Arnold has called ‘the doctrine of the 
necrosis’ (St. Paul and Protestantism, 75), 

-ie. the doctrine founded upon the 
Apostle’s own overwhelming experience, 
that the man who has attained to mystical 
union with Christ has ipso facto attained 
to the ‘sublimation’ of all disorderly 
impulses, has been freed from old tempta- 
tions, and has become a ‘ new creature.’ 
And (c) parallel to this, and apparently 
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an exhortation: ‘ You are now Christians, 
and therefore I urge you to abstain from 
the sins of the heathen’; (b) toa statement 
of what is at least ideal fact: ‘ You are 
Christians, and Christians cannot, or at 
least do not, practise the sins of the 
heathen.’ It is no argument against the 
possibility of St. Paul’s having occasionally 
used words which seem to presuppose the 
latter view to urge that he had already 
been confronted with grave post-baptismal 
sins at Corinth (1 Cor 5, etc.) and Ephesus 
(Ac 1g 18): for it is quite in his manner to 
forget in one context facts which he recoge 
nizes in another (cf. the practical denial 
of pagan virtue in 118°? and its recogni- 
tion in 214: 15).* But, though (6) seems 
to be presupposed by such utterances as 
6°, 7°, 82, if they are taken at their face 
value, there can be no doubt that (a) repre- 
sents St. Paul’s dominating thought: and 
an accurate estimate of his teaching on a 
given subject must take account of all his 
words written in different connexions, 
with due regard to the proportion which 
they bear one to another. The essential 
truth of (6) seems to lie in the thought that 
what St. Augustine called the beata neces- 
sitas non peccandi is the ultimate reward 
of the Christian’s striving after perfection. 

The suggestion that the high sacramen- 
tal view of Baptism expressed or assumed 
in this section was unconsciously borrowed 
from the cathartic lustral rites of the 
pagan ‘ Mystery-cults,’ does not require 
more than a mention: it may be deemed 
to have been sufficiently dealt with in 


| Essays Catholic and Critical, 407 ff. Cf: in 


this volume The Gentile Background of 
Early Christianity, p. 30; The Theology 
of St.Paul, p. 420; Sacraments in the N.T.., 


| passim, 


The breach with sin involved in the 


| fact of accepting Christianity is described 


by means of four metaphors, of which 
the first is: * 
(2) Baptism as a mystical Death and 
Resurrection, by which the baptized person 
participates in the Death and Resurrection 
of Christ (VI. 1-11). f 
VI. x. This verse carries on the thought — 


leading to the same conclusion, there is 

the line of thought arising from the 

exalted conception held by St. Paul of the 

inherent efficacy of Baptism. Baptism 

was from the first conceived as effecting 

the ‘ washing away ’ of sin (cf. Ac 22 14), 

_ and it is no wonder that in the Church’s - 
-.. enthusiastic youth, before there had been 

time to work out a systematic theology of 

: the sacraments, this should have been 
1h? taken to include the Washing away of all 
tendency to sin. ({a) naturally leads to 

+ i 466 Rad, 
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of 5 *°, ‘ where sin was multiplied, God’s — 
favour abounded more exceedingly,’ con-_ 
tains an allusion to the reproach of anti- 
nomianism levelled at St. Paul by- his 
Jewish adversaries, and at the same time 
constitutes a tactful device whereby he 
is enabled to insist upon the necessity 
of moral correctitude, without seeming to 
| exhort his Roman readers in too pointed _ 
amanner. Siew ae j. 
_.* For a different view see The Theology of 
St. Paul, pp. 432, 433. 2) hs SER oe 
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3. we who died to sin (Greek aorist): 
that is, at the moment of Initiation. The 
aorists in this section (‘ died,’ ‘ were 
baptized,’ “were buried’) give the clue 
to the meaning of the ‘ significant aorists ’ 
already pointed out in 5. 

3, 4. These verses sum up what some 
German writers have called St. Paul’s 
‘Passion-mysticism’ (Passionsmystik). 
For the Apostle, the Death, Burial, and 
Resurrection of Christ are facts, not 
merely of the historical order, but of the 
eternal and transcendental world:- they 
are timeless realities, and the believer, by 
being incorporated through Baptism into 
the eternal Christ, becomes in some sense 
a partaker in these acts and experiences: 
he dies in Christ’s Death, is buried in 
His Burial, and rises again in His Resur- 
rection. The argument is—‘ Baptism is 
a dvamati¢c death, burial, and resurrection: 
but, as Baptism is not merely a symbol, 
but a hyper-symbol or sacrament, which 
actually effects what it portrays, this 
dramatic death and resurrection involve 
a veal, though spiritual and transcendent, 
death and resurrection, i.e. Christ’s Death 
and Resurrection as shared in by the 
person who is being made a member of 
Him; and this spiritual resurrection must 
further involve yet a third kind of resur- 
rection, namely, ‘an ethical one.’ Notice 
(a) that the conception of the ‘ mystical 
Body ’ of Christ, as it will be developed 


‘in the Epistle to the Ephesians, clearly 


underlies the thought of this paragraph; 
(b) that the symbolic interpretation of 
Baptism as a descent into a mystical 
grave presupposes the custom of im- 
mersion. ~ 

6. Here the freedom of the baptized 
Christian from temptations, especially 
physical temptations, seems to be stated 
absolutely, as a fact of experience. ‘ Our 


- old man’ means ‘ our old unregenerate 


human nature ’: this is said to have been 
‘ crucified with ’ Christ, i.e. put to death 
or abolished (qué unregenerate) in the 
mystical death of Baptism, in order that 
the ‘ body of sin’ (i.e. the ‘sinful body,’ 
or, in other words, the sinful impulses 
of the body—St. Paul does not stay to 
distinguish between innocent appetite 
and its illicit gratification) might be 


~ ‘annulled,’ that is, made inoperative and 
powerless to determine our actions. 


: metaphor of slavery hinted at in ™. | 


a 


: 


7 A fanciful development of the 


“When a slave dies, he ceases to be his 
master’s property: so, when we ‘died’ 
(in Baptism), we ‘ stood acquitted ’ from 
the claims of.our old owner Sin.” 


; 
be a f 7 


8, 9 contain, together with the idea of | 
“gas peti + 467 
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ethical resurrection, the thonght of :yet 
a fourth kind of resurrection, viz. the 
eschatological resurrection of the body, 
which we shall also share with Christ in 
virtue of our inherence in Him. 

10. the death that he died, he died unto 
sin once. Christ ‘ died unto sin,’ not for 
Himself—for He was without sin—but in 
His capacity as the representative (though 
not necessarily vicarious or substitution- 
ary) bearer of the sins of humanity. 

(b) Baptism as desertion from the ser- 
vice of one monarch, Sin, and enlistment 
in the service of another monarch, God 
(VI. 12-14). 

12, 13. Notice the emphasis which St. 
Paul lays upon the duty of sanctifying 
the body, with its implication that man’s 
physical nature is the main theatre in 
which moral weakness is displayed. 

14. ye are not under law, but under 
grace. This is one of those Pauline epi- 
grams which contain a whole world of 
thought packed up into a brief verbal 
form, and weré in consequence peculiarly 
liable to misunderstanding. As is often 
the case with such pithy sayings, it ap- 
pears unexpectedly and without explana- 
tion. Its meaning may be drawn out as 
follows: ‘ Before Christ came, under the 
old system, the Jew had to be kept in the 
straight path by means of Law, i.e. by 
means of an external code of regulations, 
with pains and penalties attached to their 
transgression. His relations with God 


were on a thoroughly unsatisfactory basis: | 


with his disorderly, unregenerate nature, 
always tending to defy God, he had to be 
treated like a rebellious slave, who requires 
a set of rules and a whip to make him do 
his duty. But, with the coming of Christ, 
allthisischanged. The Christian’s nature 
has been completely transformed, so that 
he no longer even wants to diverge from 
the will of God; hence Law has ceased to 
exist for him as Law, that is, as an ex- 
ternal code reluctantly submitted to, 
because what the Law commands has 
become what~hevinstinctively desires to 
do. This being so, God can deal with 
him as with a son, not as with a slave; 
God’s attitude towards him is no longer 
one of watchful severity, keen to detect 


| any divergence from the written code, — 


but one of pure, trustful affection and 
loving-kindness (‘‘favour’’).’ For this 
train of ideas cf. Gal45?; Rom 8? ff., 
16 ff; To 4; aie 

' (c) Baptism as manumission from the 


ownership of Sin and acceptance of the | 


ownership of God (VI. 15-23). Neste 
_ 15. The utterance of this epigram, 
embodying one:of St. Paul’s watchwords, 
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‘Not Law, but Favour,’ calls up at once, 
as well it might, the thought of a possible 


misunderstanding. Doubtless some of. 


St. Paul’s opponents had taken his blunt, 
unexplained assertion ‘ We Christians are 
not under Law’ to mean ‘ We Christians 
are not subject to any moral restraints, 
and can behave as we like.’ Charac- 
teristically, it does not occur to-the fiery 
Apostle to explain what he does mean 
by his proclamation of the obsoleteness 
of Law: he prefers to insist yet further, in 
vehement language, upon the utter incom- 
patibility of Christianity and sin. 

16 means in effect ‘ Ye cannot—not 
merely ought not to, but cannot—serve 
two masters,’ though the form of the 
sentence is slightly confused. 

17. form of teaching: the word trans- 
lated ‘form’ would. be better rendered 
‘pattern’ or ‘standard,’ and the whole 
phrase means ‘ the standard of Christian 
conduct which was set before you in your 
pre-baptismal course of instruction.’ It 
would be anachronistic to take the phrase 
as referring to a ‘ Pauline type ’ (opposed 
to Judaizing or other ‘ types’) of ‘ doc- 
trine.’ 

18a is a parenthetic apology for the 
use of anthropomorphic language, neces- 
sitated by ‘the infirmity of your flesh’ 
(presumably=‘ your liability to fleshly 
sins,’ a meaning which is supported by 
the contents of the second half of the 
verse). ‘I know that your special danger 
is that of a relapse into the pagan im- 
morality by which you are surrounded, 
and therefore I have to use forcible and 
even crude metaphor in order to drive 
home the seriousness of what I say.’ 
Here the idea of the impeccability of the 
baptized is explicitly denied. 

19b, 20, 21 assume, very candidly, that 
St. Paul’s readers (or the Gentile majority 
of them) had been stained by pagan vice 


_ in their pre-Christian lives: cf. a similar 


frank address to the Corinthian Christians: 
* And such were some of you ’ (1 Cor 6 4), 
23. ‘wages’ and ‘ free gift’ are in all 


ast _ probability technical military terms, the 
former standing for the soldier’s regular 


‘pay,’ the latter for the ‘ donative’ or 
‘ largesse ’ distributed by an emperor on 
his accession amongst the Pretorian 


_ Guards. ‘ 
(d@) Baptism as the dissolution by a 
(mystical) death of our marriage with sin, | 


and as an entering into wedlock with 


God (VII. 1-7). | 


‘VII. 1. men that know the law saiatiay 


‘men who know law,’ i.e. are conversant 


_ with legal theory and practice. ‘Law’ in 


__ the Greek has no article, and must there-. 
, Bes: “468... 


‘ 
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fore mean ‘ law in the abstract’: we must 
suppose that when St. Paul describes his 
Roman readers as ‘ acquainted with law ’ 
he is thinking of the daily opportunities 
which they had of becoming acquainted 
with Roman law by witnessing the ad- 
ministration of justice in the basilicas 
which lined the Forum. Similarly ‘ the 
law’ (in the phrase ‘the law hath 
dominion’) must mean ‘the Law in 
general,’ which is embodied alike in the 
Roman and the Mosaic laws. 

2, 3. Death puts a term to all legal 
rights, including the rights of a husband 
over his wife. 

4. The application of the metaphor. 
The ‘ wife’ is ourselves, baptized Chris- 
tians: the ‘old husband’ is—not Sin, 
as we should expect, but ‘ the law.’: (now, 
presumably, the principle of Law as such, 
abstracted from its particular Roman or 
Mosaic embodiments): the ‘ death’ is, of 
course, the mystical death of Baptism, 
and the ‘new husband’ is, first Christ 
(‘he who was raised from the dead’), and 
then, almost in the same breath, God. 
As the metaphor works out, it makes the 
‘wife’ first die and then marry again: 
but logical consistency is with St. Paul 
a consideration secondary to lucidity of 
exposition. Thesense in which Christians 
have been ‘ made dead to the law’ (i.e. in 
which the Law has been made dead, or 
annulled, in regard to them) has been 
explained above on 6 "4. 

through the body of Christ, i.e., probably, | 
‘through the physical crucifixion of 
Christ, considered as the temporal ex- 
pression of that eternal act of self-sacrifice 
in which the Christian has been made to 
share in and through his baptism’ (see 
above on 6 * 4), 

5. For when we were in the flesh: that © 
is, when. the focus of our interests, the — 
centre of gravity of our personality, was — 
in our animal, as opposed to our higher, 
nature. 

the sinful passions: no doubt what 
St. Paul means is ‘ the bodily appetites, 
the illicit indulgence whereof constitutes 
sin ’: but the phrase is obviously open to 
misconstruction, seeming as it does to 
imply that the bodily appetites as such 


| are sinful. 


which were through the law: that is, 
which were stimulated, roused into life, — 
by the threatenings of the Law. This 
point will be elucidated further in 7-14 of - 
this chapter. _ r 
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in respect of that whereby we were held.’ 


' The Law had hold of us by our animal 


nature, as a man-trap may grip a man by 
the leg. If the leg is severed from the 
body, so that it is left in the trap, it dies 
indeed, but the man is freed: he can win 
liberty by ‘dying in respect of that 
whereby he washeld.’ So, by the mystical 
death of Baptism, our physical nature is 
‘killed ’ (‘ the body of sin’ is ‘ annulled,’ 
6 *), that is, rendered impotent to plague 
us with sinful solicitations: and there is 
consequently no part of our personality 
on which the Law can lay hold. 

8-25. Digression on the relations of 
Law and Sin: the impotence of Law as 
such and the terrible power of the inbred 
sinful tendency. 

In this section St. Paul states his view 
of the Law, thus explaining isolated and 
enigmatic obiter dicta such as 3 *°, ‘ through 
the law cometh the knowledge of sin’; 
435,‘ the law worketh wrath.’ He also 
illustrates the power of the sinful ten- 
dency, which the argument of 5 seems to 
presuppose as existing in all men, by what 
appears to be a chapter from his own life. 

8. The Jewish objector takes up St. 
Paul’s conception of Baptism as ‘ freeing 


_ us from the Law,’ and suggests that this 


_ sense of the term, possible. 


: 
5 


= 


involves equating ‘the Law’ and ‘ Sin,’ 
inasmuch as Baptism admittedly frees us, 
_in some sense, from sin: St. Paul explains 
his real meaning in— 
76-13, which may be 
follows: 
7b. ‘It would be both absurd and 
impious to say that the Law 7s sin. The 
truth is, that it is knowledge of the Law 
which makes. (actual) sin, in the strict 
For instance, 
I should never have experienced _ illicit 
desire, if I had never known of the Law 
which says, ‘‘Thou shalt not desire 
. . . illicitly.” 
_ 8. ‘ What I mean is this.. Apart from 


paraphrased as 


_ the explicit knowledge of the Law, Sin 
(in the sense of the inherited sinful 
_ tendency) is dead, that is, impotent to do 


me any harm; for (as explained above, !*) 
a Man cannot “‘ sin” if he knows no Law 


_ tosinagainst.. But this connatural power 


of Sin within me ‘found its occasion 
through the commandment,” that is, 


utilized the circumstance of my becoming 


4 
7 


, 


acquainted with the TenthCommandment, 
“‘ Thou shalt not desire . . .,’’ to produce 


_ in me all kinds of illicit desire. 


¥ 


9. ‘There was a time when I lived a 
happy, careless life, as a child, knowing 


‘me; and when I reached. the age of moral 


nothing of Law. But all the time there | 
was this demon of Sin dormant within 


{vl. 


responsibility, and learnt God’s com- 
mandments, this slumbering demon sud- 
denly woke into life; and I died—that is, 
committed some evil deed which cut me 
off from God. 

Io. ‘So that I am_faced with this 
paradoxical sitnation: the Decalogue, 
which ex hypothesi was designed to pro- 
mote. my spiritual good, seems in fact to 
have promoted the exact opposite. 

11. ‘ For this mysterious inbred power 
of Sin has used the Decalogue as a kind of 
fulcrum whereby to push me into the 
abyss of sin. 

12. ‘(The paradox is a striking one): 
for admittedly the Law is in itself an 
essentially good thing. 

13. ‘Am I then to conclude that this 
essentially good thing, the Law, has in 
virtue of its intrinsic properties done me 
immeasurable harm? No, to think that 
would be impiety. The blame for the 
fact, that my becoming acquainted-with 
the Law was immediately followed by a 
transgression of Law, rests not upon the 
Law but upon this congenital Sin, or 
sinful tendency, which exists within me. 
And this sequence of events—learning the 
Law in childhood, immediately followed 
by conscious transgression of it—was 
tolerated by God, in order to bring out 
the full hideousness of connatural sinful- 
ness, as shown by the fact that it was able 
to utilize so essentially holy a thing as the 
Decalogue as an instrument of its fell 
designs ’ (cf. the argument of Jn 19 3). 

A modern psychologist would supple- 
ment this account of the onset of tempta- . 
tion by pointing out that the idea of a 
suggested action naturally tends to realize 
itself, unless the impulse which it begets 
is. inhibited by conscious will-power. 
Now the Law, by forbidding (e.g.) stealing, 
necessarily suggests the idea of stealing 
to the mind: consequently, as the physio- 
logical machinery of ideation is so'closely 
interlocked with that of volition, that the 
immediate result of learning the Eighth — 
Commandment is an almost imperceptible, 


but real, impulse to steal: if this minute __ 


impulse produced by acquaintance with _ 
the Law be reinforced by a flood-wave of 
animal appetite, man’s will, weakened 
by the Fall, is unable to resist it, and the 
result is an act of theft. It is this weak- 
ness of will, or congenital inordination of 
appetite, which St. Paul hypostatizes as 

a substantive power of ‘Sin,’ and which, * 
using the not altogether happy aera 
coined by St.: Augustine, theologians c%71 
‘ Original Sin.’ ’ 


' 14. carnal: better @ being of: flesh; 


‘the Greek adjective does not contain the : 
489 aed ks 


sit 
\ : 


_ Was impossible to the Law—a task which 
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disparaging implication of ‘carnal.’ For 
the contrast cf. 1 Cor 3 3 

15-23 describe, with the poignancy born 
of personal experience, the state of divided 
personality ensuing upon the temptation 
and fall sketched in *, These verses 
are a series of variations upon the theme 
video meliova proooque Deteriova sequor. 
The condition of the ‘ recidivist,*.the man 
who both knows and approves of what 
is right, yet cannot extricate himself from 
the coils of some overmastering vicious 
habit, was described by Aristotle as 
akvasia, ‘incontinence’: yet the Greek 
philosopher cannot suggest any means of 
deliverance from congenital ‘ incontin- 
ence,’ whereas the Apostle knows that 
the remedy is union with Christ (*°). 
Notice the frequent allusions to man’s 
physical nature in this passage—"4, ‘a 
being of flesh ’; 18, ‘in my flesh’; *8, ‘my 
members *;?4, ‘ the body of this death’; 
% “the flesh.” There can be no doubt that 
St. Paul considers our physical nature 
to be the home and seat of transmitted 
sinfulness, though this must not be pressed 
to the point of attributing a Manichean 
dualism between flesh and spirit to him. 

VIII. Renewed exhortation to confidence 
and interior tranquillity, based upon 
(a) experience of the Spirit’s indwelling 
(117 and °% 27) ; (b) the apocalyptic hope 
of the regeneration of the material 
universe (1%*5) ; the consciousness of 
predestination (7°), 

1. With this verse we return to the 
first characteristic of the Christian life, 
interior tranquillity, as expounded in *, 
Whatever their pre-conversion lives may 
have been, however agonizing their moral 
struggles prior to Baptism, they are now 
acquitted, absolved, forgiven, and there- 
fore should be free from all disquietude. 
Notice the great phrase ‘ in Christ Jesus,’ 
which contains in three words the whole 
doctrine of the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

2. For an explanation of the thesis tha 
Faith and Baptism produce ‘ freedom 
from the Law,’ seeaboveon7 *. Here this 


idea is further elucidated by the statement | 


that it is ‘ the Spirit of the life in Christ 


Jesus ’—that is, the Holy Spirit, identified | 


with the life-force or energy pervading the 
Mystical Body of Christ—who. operates 
the interior transformation which causes 
the Christian spontaneously to desire to 
do what the Law commands, so that the 
Law ceases for him to be a ‘ Law,’ in the 
sense of an externally repressive and con- 
straining code. okies 
3. Paraphrase: ‘ For ‘that task which 


; 


was impossible to it owing to the.con- 
genital infirmity of human nature 
described in our last section—that task 
God has actually performed: having sent 


His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh 


and in the capacity of a sin-offering, He 
‘‘ condemned ” Sin, that is, caused it to 
be judicially defeated, to lose its suit, 
within that very sphere of the “‘ flesh,”’ 
over which it had claimed exclusive 
authority.’ Man, as the Apostle has so 
often insisted, could not win forgiveness 
through ‘ works of Law,’ because, owing 
to the inherited flaw of his nature, he 
could never keep the Law: but God has 
now put forgiveness within his reach 
through the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment, 

Notice (1) the phrase ‘ His own Son ’— 
the Greek is emphatic, implying that 
Christ is the Son of God in a way that 
no other has been or can be: a similar 
phrase occurs below in *?: (2) the strongly 
objective view of the Atonement implied 
in the description of Christ as a ‘sin 
offering ’ (the Greek phrase employed is 
the regular LXX term for the ‘sin 
offering ’ of Leviticus) ; (3) the absence of 
any explanation as to how Christ’s sacri- 
fice avails to ‘ condemn sin’ in respect of 
the individual believer; (4) the implied 
designation of ‘the flesh’ as the sphere 
of sin. 

4. who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit. RV is probably right in 
spelling ‘spirit’ without the initial 
capital, so as to indicate that it is the 
human spirit, man’s higher moral and 
religious self, that is meant. St. Paul 
easily passes from the thought of God’s 
Spirit to that of man’s spirit; and, as 
Tertius’ autograph contained no capitals, 
the use of this device in modern texts to 
show when the Divine Spirit is meant 
rests upon conjecture. However, the 
sense of the following passage seems to 
show that. RV has used this device cor- 


| rectly throughout the following verses, in 


which a contrast is set up between life 
‘in’ or ‘after flesh’ and life ‘in spirit ’— 
that is, between a life centred in the 
animal nature, and a life centred in the 
higher, God-apprehending side of man’s 
personality. | 

6,7. The opposition between ‘ the mind 
of the flesh ’ and the ‘ mind of the spirit ’ 
—that is, between the totality of instincts _ 
belonging respectively to the higher and - 
lower sides of human personality—is sug- 


| gestive of the Rabbinical doctrine of the | 


two Ye¢arim, the yéger ha-rva', or. ‘ évil- 
impulse,’ and the yéger. hattébh, or ‘good 
impulse,’ and may very possibly’ be a _ 
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‘translation of it (as modified by St. Paul’s 
belief in. the Fall of Adam) into Greek 
terms. In the official Jewish theology 
the idea of the yéger ha-ra‘, or ‘evil 
imagination’ (a term derived from Gen 
6°), was the explanation of man’s prone- 
ness to sin: it was supposed to have been 
implanted by God in each individual at 
birth, in order to provide him with the 
occasion of self-discipline and self-con- 
quest. We have no evidence that the 
companion conception, that of the yéger 
hatiobh, or ‘good impulse,’ had been 
developed as early as the time of St. Paul: 
but it may well have been. The Rabbis 
conceived the evil yégey and the Law as 
mutually hostile powers: and this con- 
ception seems to be hinted at in 7. On 
the whole subject, with special reference 
to the interpretation of this passage, see 
Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin, 
150 ff. 

9g. The Apostle returns from the thought 
of man’s spirit to that of the Spirit of 
God 


9b. ‘if any man hath not the Spirit of 
God * seems to allow for the possibility of 
post-baptismal sin, though not giving 
any explanation of it. 

to. if Christ isin you. Notice the way 
in which this clause occurs as a parallel 
to three clauses alluding to the indwelling 
of the Spirit. It would, however, be 
unjustifiable to assert that St. Paul 
identifies the glorified Christ with the 
Spirit: the truth rather is that the form 
of his sentences is shaped by a funda- 


mental Christian experience, that of the 


mutual interpenetration of the activities 
of the Son and the Spirit—an experience 
which finds its appropriate logical articu- 
lation in the doctrine of the coinherence 
(perichorésis, circuminsessio) of the Three 
Persons of the Trinity, as formulated by 
subsequent Church theology. 

the body is dead because of sin, but the 
spirit is life because of righteousness : 
a characteristic triple antithesis. The 
Christian’s body is still liable to physical 
death because of the sin with which it was 


_ infected (before Faith and Baptism): but 


fromGal 4 °°, The present commenta 


his higher self already is, or possesses, 
eternal life in view of the status of 
‘ righteous ’ imparted to him at the great 
change in his life. 5 
12, 13 repeat once more the exhortation 


to moral purity, which in 7’ passes again. 


into an exhortation to cultivate interior 
sace. These two motifs form the two- 


fold thread which binds. together the 


whole section’5-8. © | 
14, 15 are repeated, almost verbally, 


tor_ 
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is inclined to think that ‘spirit,’ in the 
phrase ‘spirit of adoption,’ means the 
Divine Spirit, and should therefore be 
printed with a capital initial. The 
reference would then be to the reception 
of the Divine Spirit through the laying on 
of hands at the time of Initiation. (It 
is evidently the Spirit of God whois meant 
in the parallel passage in Galatians.) The 
reference to Initiation becomes more vivid 
and explicit if we accept a brilliant con- 
jecture of Th. Zahn (Brief. des P. an die 
Romer [1910], 395) that theiphrase ‘ where- 
by we cry, Abba, Father’ refers to the 
solemn corporate recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer (presumably in its Lucan form— 
see Lk 11 *) by the newly baptized, as 
the first exercise of their Christian privi- 
leges. The bilingual phrase (Aramaic 
and Greek) may be a reminiscence of our 
Lord’s words in Gethsemane (Mk 14 *°): 
we may surmise that on that solemn oc- 
casion the opening invocation of His own 
Prayer rose naturally to His lips. 

18-22 sets forth the hope of the apoca- 
lyptic Kingdom of God as a ground for 
interior tranquillity, and affirms that the 
subhuman creation will share in the glories 
of the new age (cf. Is 11 }*°). 

20. The ‘ vanity,’ that is, the waste 
and futility which marks subhuman 
Nature is affirmed in enigmatic language 
to be a consequence of the Fall. ‘He 
who subjected it’ is probably Adam. 
The idea was not uncommon amongst 
the Jewish apocalyptists: cf. Jubilees, 


iii, 28. Modern science, which has shown 


that death and presumably pain existed 
amongst the animals millions of years 
before man was born, makes it impossible 
to accept this naive view literally; but the 
general ideas underlying the passage, the 
conviction that the evil which exists in 
Nature must be contrary to the will of 
God and will one day be done away, and 


‘the half-mystical, half-poetical concep- 


tion of Nature as groaning with desire 
for her own redemption, have become a 
permanent possession of the modern 
religious mind. g 

23. the firstfruits: better ‘the first 
instalment.’ The measure of the Spirit 
which Christians possess now is only a 
preliminary instalment of that overflowing 
gift of the Spirit which will be bestowed 
upon them in the Messianic Kingdom; 
it is an ‘ earnest ’ of that which is to come 
(2 Cor 1 #*, 55). One effect of this fuller 
endowment with the Spirit will be the 


‘redemption of our body,’ that is, its 


transformation into a ‘ spiritual body ’ or 


‘body of glory ’ (1 Cor 15 ** ff.). 


~ 24, 25. The argument is: ‘ The virtue, 


VIIL. | 


of hope, which is admittedly a part of 
the true Christian’s character, implies 
that there is much more in store for him 
than he already possesses.’ 

26-27. Another ground for complete 
confidence in God—the almost. sensible 
presence of the Spirit felt when the 
Christian congregation is met for prayer, 
and manifested audibly in the ‘ inarticu- 
late groanings,’ or strange ecstatic utter- 
ances, elsewhere described as ‘ speaking 
with a tongue.’ There is some prob- 
ability that ‘Romans was written at 
Corinth (see Introduction, § 1): and we 
know that the Corinthian Church was 
specially rich in supernormal endowments 
such as the power of producing these 
utterances. Compare with this passage 
1 Cor 14, and note that there (a) in 3, 
the ‘ charismatic’ who ‘speaks with a 
tongue’ is said to be acting through 
“spirit ’’ (in the Corinthian letter, pre- 
sumably the human ‘ spirit ’ as contrasted 
with ‘ mind,’ 14 ff.; but St. Paul, as has 
been pointed out, very easily passes from 
the thought of man’s spirit to that of 
God’s, and vice versa); (b) he is said to be 
addressing God, not man (?); (c) an inter- 


‘preter of his utterances is affirmed to be 


desirable, in order that the congregation 
may be edified (*’ f.). Here it is implied 
that the meaning of these ‘ inarticulate 
moanings’ is not understood by the 
‘ charismatic ’ himself: he only knows that 
they are a means of relief for obscure and 
tumultuous emotions which are surging 
in his subconsciousness. But God knows 
what they mean: He needs no ‘ inter- 
preter’; for these emotions are nothing 
other than the workings of His indwelling 
Spirit, expressing through human organs 
His intercessions for the whole com- 
munity of Christians, and so coming to 
the help of individuals, who owing to the 
inadequacy of human thought and lan- 
guage cannot word their prayers in a 
manner befitting the infinite majesty of 
God, On the physiological explanation 
of glossolalia (a phenomenon common at 
times of religious revival) as due to tem- 
porary paralysis of the ‘ speech-centre ’ 
of the brain, induced by strong emotion, 


_ see Kirsopp Lake, Earlier Epistles of 
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St. Paul, 247 ff.; it need only be observed. 
here that the scientific explanation of the 
mechanical causes of this phenomenon 


does not exclude the religious explana- 


tion, that the emotion itself is due to the 
influx of the Spirit. iA 
28-30. Yet a further ground for mental 


 tranquillity—the thought of our pre- 
‘destination to enter the Messianic King-.|_ 
_ dom, and of the providential way in which 
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all the circumstances of our lives are 
ordered by God so as to bear us onward 
to that final goal. 

28. ‘Calling’ and ‘ purpose ’—two 
technical terms which will -be further 
elucidated in 9-11, to which this brief 
section points forward like a finger-post. 

29, 30. The history of the individual 
Christian is here conceived as a line (so to 
speak) stretching from eternity through 
time to eternity. In this line five crucial 
points stand out: (1) God’s prevision, or 
fixing His regard upon the yet unborn 
soul whom He purposes to create; (2) His 
predestination of it to glory (doubtless in 
reality these two points coincide, but 
they are distinguishable in thought); 
(3) His call, presumably conveyed by 


y 


bringing the predestined soul. within ~ 


hearing of the Gospel; (4) His acquittal, 
or absolution of the soul, bestowed in 
consideration of its acceptance of the 
Gospel; (5) His glorification of it in the 
Messianic Kingdom.* Observe 
though St. Paul mentions God’s pre- 
vision separately from His predestination, 
he is silent with regard to the question 
whether the predestination is absolute or 
dependent upon ‘ foreseen merits.’ 

31-39 conclude the chapter with a 
magnificent pean in praise of the re- 
deeming love of God manifested in Christ. 

310-34 repeat in impassioned language 
the thought with which the chapter be- 
gan (1): ‘there is therefore now no con- 


that 9 


demnation to them that are in Christ — 


Jesus.’ Notice in ** (a) the expression ‘ his 
own Son’ (see above on 8); (b) the im- 
plicit affirmation of a strongly objective 
view of the Atonement, without any 
attempt to describe its modus operandi. 


38. ‘principalities’ and ‘ powers’ are — 
angelic or superhuman spirits (cf. 1 Cor © 
15 4; Eph1r*; Col2?); it is possible 
that ‘ height’ and ‘depth’ may be the — 


names of Gnostic ‘ emanations ’ or ‘ 2ons,’ 


though Sanday and Headlam prefer to — 
take them in a general sense as personified — 


abstractions. 1 > 
(III) St. Paul’s Theodicy ‘ad Judzos,’ 


or Vindication of God’s dealings with the — 


Jews (IX.-XI.). Meats 
These chapters stand apart, as a self- 


: 


contained whole, from the great exposition — 


of Justification and Sanctification con- 
tained in 1-8, and might almost have been 
written as an independent treatise, though 
there is no reason to suppose that they 
were. They, especially 9, constitute the 
classical NT discussion of the problem of 
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* For-a different view see The heology logy of St. 
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predestination and. freewill, and on them 
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St. Augustine and Calvin built a great 


_part of their characteristic doctrines. 


The exact interpretation of these chapters 
has for centuries been a matter of dis- 
pute: but two points are now generally 
agreed upon, viz. (a) that St. Paul’s 
subject is not primarily the destiny of 
the individual, but that of the Jewish 
nation; and (b) that the problem which he 
sets himself,to solve presupposes the idea 
that there is and can be only one Church, 
the Church of Abraham and thepatriarchs, 


_ from which the greater part of Israel, in 


the ethnological sense of the term, has 
apostatized in virtue of its rejection of the 
Messiah. The question necessarily arises, 
How can God’s toleration of this state of 
things be reconciled with His promises to 
Abraham (a question which has already 
been cursorily touched upon in 3 § ff.) ? 
And these three chapters supply three 
distinct, and apparently. incompatible, 
answers to it. 

The only outstanding point upon which 
commentators are still divided is that of 
the nature of the consequences which St. 
‘Paul believed that their apostasy would 
entailupon the Jews. Some high authori- 
ties have maintained that the Apostle is 
not thinking of their eternal ruin in the 
next life, but merely of their loss of the 
privilege of evangelizing the Gentiles in 
this. It appears to the present writer 
that such a view does not do justice to the 
gravity of St. Paul’s words, especially to 
the almost appalling strength of the phrase 
in 9® (‘I could wish that I myself were 
anathema from Christ ’—which is surely 
a wild exaggeration unless St. Paul 


_ thought that his Jewish ‘ brethren ’ were 


> 


ied 
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themselves ‘anathema’). Moreover, the 


_ Jews were ex hypothesi outside the Church: 


and for St. Paul those outside the Church 
were subject to the wrath of God which 
would break uporf them at the Last 
Judgement. This, indeed, is elsewhere 


explicitly affirmed of the Jews (‘ the wrath 


is come upon them to the’ uttermost,’ 
1 Th2 18). The commentary which fol- 
lows will, therefore, assume that in the 
following section, or least at the beginning 


_ of it, St. Paulis writing on the supposition 


that most of his countrymen are likely 
at the Parousia to meet the samé. fate as 
‘sinners of the Gentiles,” however he 


_ may have conceived this fate: it would at 


least involve exclusion from the Kingdom, 


- whether or not its further consequences 


included annihilation or eternal con- 


_ demnation to Gehenna. 


It is not a cogent argument against this 


_ hypothesis that at the end of the section, 
a1 26 St. Paul comes to the reassuring ~ 
| eg ae f , 


conclusion ‘and so all Israel shall be 
saved.’ For St. Paul in this section, as 
elsewhere, is clearly ‘thinking aloud’; 
he is clarifying his ideas in the process of 
expressing them, or,in the common phrase, 
‘working them out ashe goes along.’ 
Consequently it is not surprising that he 
should begin with a note of the deepest 
pessimism, should gradually come to the 
conclusion that the situation of the Jews 
is not so bad after all, and should end 
with an expression of, radiant optimism. 
The permanent essence of his teaching 
must, accordingly, be gathered not so 
much from this or that obiter dictum as 
from a comprehensive survey of the sec- 
tion as a whole, a survey which appre- 
ciates the various and superficially irrecon- 
cilable aspects of truth set forth in it.* 

IX. 1-5. The Problem of Israel’s Re- 
jection stated. 

1, 2. Notice the abruptness of the 
Apostle’s transition from the heights of 
spiritual exaltation reached at the close 
of the last chapter to a mood of the 
deepest depression—highly strung tem- 
peraments are liable to such sudden 
emotional changes—and the deep solem- 
nity with which he introduces his new 
theme. 

3. I could wish : lit. ‘ I was praying ’— 
that is, as we should put it, ‘ I have almost 
caught myself praying.’ The terrible 
prayer which the Apostle might have 
uttered is reminiscent of Moses’ petition 
(Ex 32 32): ‘ Yet now, if thou wilt forgive 
their sin—and if not, blot me, I pray thee, 
out of thy book which thou hast written.’ 

4. Israelites: the most dignified name 
for the chosen people, suggesting all the 


theocratic privileges which are now ~ 


enumerated. 

the glory : i.e. the Shekhinah, or visible 
radiance which was believed to dwell 
above the Ark of the Covenant as a token 
of the Divine Presence. 


the service : that is, the solemn liturgical 


and sacrificial worship of the Temple. 
5. whose are the fathers : the ‘ fathers’ 
are the patriarchs, and other saints of 
the Old Covenant. The idea that the 
merits of the patriarchs constituted one 
of Israel’s chief spiritual assets is assumed 
in the argument of 11 164, on which see 
below. Fie tes Lite 
' who is over all, God blessed for ever. 


Amen. If RV’s punctuation of this verse 


is correct, the sentence represents the 
highest point to which St. Paul’s Christo- 
logy had hitherto risen, inasmuch as these 


* For a different view of the meaning of Rom 9 
see The Theology of St. Paul, Additional Note, 


PP- 440-442. 
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words describe Christ simply as ‘God’ 
without any reservation or qualification— 
a usus loquendi which cannot be paralleled 
elsewhere in the Pauline corpus, though 
the great Christological passage, Phil 
2° ff,, uses an equivalent expression, ° pre- 
existing in the form of God.’ It is, how- 
ever, a question (frst raised by Erasmus) 
whether this, the traditional, punctua- 
tion is correct: it rests in any case upon 
conjecture, as the autograph of a ist- 
century letter would contain no punctua- 
tion, the divisions of words and sentences 
being left to the reader to gather from the 
sense. The footnote in RV gives various 
alternative punctuations, which place a 
tull-stop respectively after ‘flesh’ or 
‘all,’ and make the rest of the sentence 
an ascription of praise.to the Father, as 
follows: (1) ‘of whom is Christ as con- 
cerning the flesh. He who is God over all 
be blessed. for ever. Amen.’; (2) ‘ of 
whom is Christ as concerning the flesh, 
who is over all. May God be blessed for 
ever. Amen.’ It is in the nature of 
the case impossible to decide with absolute 
certainty between these rival punctua- 
tions: but the present writer’s opinion is 
(a) that the rhythm of the sentence is more 
easy and natural if it be allowed to flow 
continuously on down to “ Amen ’; (b) that 
the two last-mentioned punctuations make 
the doxology a rather rough asyndeton; 
(c) that, whilst a phrase expressive of 
adoring reverence for Christ is in place in 
a sombre context, a joyful doxology ad- 
dressed to the Father is not; (d) that, as 
St. Paul had certainly attained to the 
conviction that Christ possessed the ful- 
ness of the divine attributes by the time 
that he wrote Phil 2 * and Col 2 °, there is 
no reason why he should not have attained 
it a few years earlier: cf. on 10 }. 

(a) The first answer to the problem of 
Israel’s rejection: God is absolute Sove- 
reign of all men, and can do what He 
wills with His own (IX. 6-29). 

6-13. The argument may be para- 
phrased as follows: 

6. ‘In any case it is certain that God 
has not broken His word to.“ Israel.”’ 
For the word “ Israel’’ may be used in 
two senses, physical and spiritual: and 
the “ Israel ’’ or “‘ progeny of Abraham ”’ 


to which the Promise was made must be © 


understood to be the “ spiritual Israel.” 
And to this “‘ spiritual Israel ”’ not all the 
members of the “ physical Israel ” neces- 
sarily belong: God has a perfect right, if 


He so wills, to choose only a certain | 


number of Abraham’s descendants for 
_ membership of Aeraeh in the sense of the 
Church, 
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7, ‘That He has exercised this right 
in the past is shown by the selection. of — 
Isaac to carry on the favoured line, and ~ 
the rejection of Ishmael (who, from a 
merely physical point of view, was just 
as much ‘“‘ Abraham’s seed ”’ as Isaac). 

8, 9. ‘ This incident clearly shows that 
the ‘‘ children ’’ of Abraham who are the 
beneficiaries of the Promise are not: 
identical with the totality of Abraham’s 
physical descendants. 

10. ‘ The same exercise by God of the 
right to select some of Abraham’s physical 
descendants and reject others is seen in 
the next generation, in the case of Isaac’s. 
sons: Jacob is chosen, and Esau rejected. 
[This refutes the suggestion that Ishmael ~ 
had been previously rejected as being the | 
son of aslave concubine, not of Abraham’s 
wife: for] Jacob and Esau were the sons _ 
of the same father and the same mother, — 

‘{Nor can it be suggested that 
Esau’s rejection was due to his ferocious 
character: for] his rejection was super-— 
naturally foretold to his mother before — 
the birth of the twins, and, therefore, — 
before Jacob could have earned any 
merit or Esau any demerit—a fact which 
brings out the majestic continuity of 
God’s selective purpose working through — 
the generations, and guided, not by any 
merits of those whom He selects for 
membership of His Ecclesia, but solely by ~ 
His sovereign good pleasure expressed in 
His calling of them.’ Cf. *® with the 
somewhat vaguer attempt to express sub- — 
stantially the same ideas in 4 ™ ff. 

14. The Jewish objector reappears. 
‘By this exclusive emphasis on God’s © 
call, God’s action in making men members 
of the Church, God’s apparently un-— 
motived and arbitrary selection of some - 
and rejection of others, are you not 
abolishing God’s attribute of justice?’ 
St. Paul does not méet this objection on — 
its merits, but contents himself with an . 
appeal to authority. ‘You. may say 
what you lke: but that what I say zs so_ 
is proved by Scripture.’ 

16. Paraphrase: ‘So then membership - 
of the true Israel, and its corollary, a safe — 
passage through the terrors of the End 
into .the Messianic Kingdom, depend not — 
on man’s will or on his active exertions, — 
but solely on God’s mercy.’ 

18. A terrific affirmation, which. comes. 
very near to making God responsible. for & 
human sin, or at least for human failure 
to fulfil His purpose. St. Paul is for the 
moment following the predestinarian line 
of thought whithersoever it may lead, 
regardless of the consequences. Baal 
obtain a just! eon of ors vs 
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point of view, we must set this statement 
side by side with others in !° and ™ which 
assume no less clearly human freedom 
and responsibility. 

19. The Jewish objector produces a very 
pertinent criticism of the absolute deter- 
minism to which St. Paul appears to be 
committing himself. ‘If men are what 
they are because God has ‘“‘ hardened ”’ 
them, how can God with reason claim the 
right to pass moral censure upon them ? 
If I sin because God made me a sinner, 
clearly I have not defied His will—on the 
contrary, I have conformed to it.’ As 
before, the Apostle makes no attempt to 
meet this argument directly, for it is, in- 
deed, unanswerable: he endeavours in- 
stead (in 7°") to overwhelm his opponent 
by appealing to the incomprehensible 
greatness of God and the limitations of 
man’s intellect. 

206 embodies the appeal to scriptural 
authority in a composite quotation from 
Ts 29 4 and 45 °; the simile of the potter 
and theclay, as expressing God’s moulding 
control of human character and destiny, 
is also used in Is 64 ® and Jer 18 ®, and the 
idea of the potter’s absolute power to 
make whatever kind of pots he likes out 
of his clay may have been suggested by 
Wisd 157. St. Paul’scontention, stripped 
of its polemical and metaphorical form, 
appears in effect to assume the hypothesis 
of what was later described by St. Augus- 
tine as God’s ‘ occult justice,’ ie. of a 
mysterious quality of ‘justice’ in God 
which partakes to such a degree in His 
own incomprehensibility- that it may 
well issue in acts which, if they had been 
done by man; would be deemed unjust. 

22. St. Paul is still writing (like St. 
Augustine in some moods, Calvin, and 
Spinoza) under an overwhelming sense of 
the all-embracing, ineluctable universality 
of the divine causality, and in this verse 
he begins—though he draws back in time 
—to press his argument toa lurid extreme. 


‘If God, desiring.to make a terrifying 


exhibition of His wrath [at the Last Day] 
and to reveal the plenitude of His avenging 
power, has patiently endured men who 


are vessels of wrath, manufactured for’ 


. 
, 


A 
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(this seems to be the natural sense of the 


Greek words rendered by RV as ‘ fitted 
unto ’) ‘ destruction if, that is, He has 


_ constituted certain souls in such way that 
-they inevitably de 


His law, but has 
chosen, instead of avenging Himself on 
them now, to save them up to be object- 
lessons of His wrath at the Day of Doom: 
—the apodosis was apparently meant to 


be ‘ why should He not ?. They are His 
creatures, His workmanship: and He, | 
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being absolute and sovereign, has a perfect 
right to do what He wills with His own.’ 
If the potter chooses to mould some of his 
clay into ugly pots, which he proposes to 
dash into shivers at some future date in 
order to demonstrate his dislike of ugliness, 
he is fully entitled to do so. But this 
appalling hypothesis, when he has fully 
realized it, is too gruesome even for St. 
Paul’s sternest mood, and consequently 
the apodosis of the sentence is never 
formulated. Instead, he begins a clause 
which is meant to lead into another, co- 
ordinate, protasis— 

23. ‘and [if], in order to make known 
the riches of his glory towards “‘ vessels 
of mercy ’’ which he prepared beforehand 
unto glory ’—apparently wishing to miti- 
gate the gloom which the thought of 
reprobation would naturally induce in 
his readers’ minds by the contrasted 
thought of the predestination of some to 
glory: but at this point the thought of 
the wonder of Gentile vocation occurs to 
him, and drives all else out of his mind, 
so that not merely does the apodosis never 
appear, but the supplementary protasis is 
never completed, and the whole sentence 
is left as a hopeless anacoluthon. Gram- 
matical inconcinnities, however, are 
matters of no consequence to St. Paul: 
the main point is that the thought of the 
admission of Gentiles to the Church (a 
source of ever fresh wonder and joy to 
him) enables him to extricate himself 
from the very dangerous. éerrain on to 
which he has strayed, and to return to 
more familiar ground. 

25, 26 accordingly give two proof-texts 
from Hosea (2 *8, 1 }°© LXX) to show that 
the call of Gentiles was predicted in the 
OTevand:27** quotet is ro:%7, 6 (LEX), 
applying the Isaianic conception of the 
‘ Remnant ’ of the chosen seed to the small 
body of Christian Jews. The idea of the 
‘Remnant.’ is developed further in 11 *”. 

(b) The second answer to the problem 
of Israel’s rejection: It is due to Israel’s 
own deliberate faithlessness (IX. 30-X. 21). 

30-33 purport to sum up the preceding 
discussion, but in reality introduce a new 
point of view, that of libertarianism or 
the belief in human freewill, a point of 
view from which the problem is envisaged 
all through 10; we therefore group 9 *°% 
and ro tagether as constituting a logical 
unity, though rhetorically a fresh start. 
is made with the ‘ Brethren’ of 10%, 

30. ‘ The situation is this: Gentiles, 
who ex hypothesi have made no effort to. 
‘get right with God,” have attained to 
this status as it were unconsciously or 
without premeditation, as the result of an 
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act of Faith: whereas Israel, endeavouring 
to satisfy the precepts of a Law, observ- 
ance of which was supposed to impart 
this status, has not even succeeded in 
keeping that Law.’ 

33. The ‘stone of stumbling’ is the 
Messiah, The quotation which follows 
is taken from Is28 *, interpolated with 
words from Is8 14. The first of these 
passages is quoted in 1P2%, and the 
words taken from Is 8 4 in 1 P 2 8: a fact 
which suggests that the two Isaiah- 
passages may have formed part of a 
primitive Christian catena of Messianic 
proof-texts. Both Romans and 1 Peter 
have the otherwise unknown variant ‘shall 
not be ashamed,’ instead of ‘ shall not 
make haste.’ 

X. 1, 2. St. Paul explains that he is 
far from exulting in the spiritual mis- 
fortunes of his countrymen, and that he 
genuinely longs for them to be ‘ saved’ 
(as before, at the Parousia). 

3. God’s righteousness: this does not 
mean God’s own moral character, but is 

compendions expression for ‘ the method 
of attaining to the status of acquittal 
which God Himself has revealed.’ 

4. For Christ is the end of the law 
(better ‘of law’) unto righteousness to 
every one that believeth. Paraphrase: 
‘ For the appearance of Christ has brought 
‘all legal systems as such to an end, so that 
the status of ‘‘ acquittal,” ‘‘ absolution,” 
or “ forgiveness,’”’ which is only to be 
obtained by Faith, may be open to every 
one (whether Jew or Gentile).’ The sense 
in which Christ has ‘ abolished Law’ has 
been explained above, on 6?*: this is one of 

_ those blunt and paradoxical apophthegms 

which doubtless furnished St. Paul’s 
_adversaries with prima facie evidence 
for the accusations of antinomianism 
which were apparently made against him 
(cf..398,6 7). , . 

5, 6. Notice the contrast between 
‘Moses’ (in 5) and the personified 
‘righteousness which is of faith,’*(at the 
beginning of *). It would seem almost as 
though the statement of 5 is ironical: 
‘Moses indeed promises forgiveness and 


_ life to those who observe the Law: [a 


singularly helpful promise, in view of the 
fact that no one (as we have often in- 
sisted) ever can observe the whole Law !}. 
6-8 contain a very free quotation of 
Dt 30 #24 (LXX), with two Midrashic 
comments of St. Paul’s own inserted in 
_ parentheses, (Some eminent critics pre- 
_ fer not to speak of a ‘ quotation’ at all, 


___ but to describe St. Paul as ‘ bortowing one 


or two words and phrases’ from the 
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meant to insist upon the easiness and 
simplicity of the Deuteronomic Law: St. 
Paul characteristically utilizes it to | 
enforce the easiness of the Gospel way of 
salvation. 

6. Say not in thy heart, Who shall 
ascend into heaven? The original means, 
‘In order to bring down the Law from 
some supernatural plane, and make. it 
accessible tomen.’ St. Paul glosses it ‘ in 
order to bring Messiah down from heaven’: 
there is no need to do this, for He has 
already come, and the way of salvation is 


prepared. 
7. or, Who shall descend into the © 
abyss ? The original has ‘ Who shall 


go over to the further side of the sea for 
us?’ St. Paul substitutes for ‘sea’ the 
‘abyss,’ a word which in LXX Greek 
originally meant the ‘ depths of the sea,’ 
and which he therefore feels to be near 
enough to the verbal form of his text, in 
order to apply the phrase figuratively to 
the descensus ad inferos: this is shown 
by the gloss ‘that is, to bring Messiah 
up from the dead: [this is needless, for 
He has already risen].’ 

9, 10 develop out of the Deuteronomic 
phrase ‘ in thy mouth and in thy heart ’a 
distinction between Faith, which is said 
to be in activity of the ‘ heart’ (a word 
which, in the usage of Hebrew psychology, 
designates the inner self, with special 
reference to the intellect: see article 
‘ Heart,’ in Hastings’ D.B.) and confession 
of Jesus as Lord (presumably the simple 
pre-baptismal exomologesis, out of which 
all our baptismal creeds have grown), 
which is said to be made with the mouth, 
Note that the meaning of ‘Faith’ is 
here narrowed down to denote the in- 
tertor side of ‘the act of ‘ becoming a 
Christian ’—as it is distinguished from the 
Confession which formed the introductory 
part of Initiation, and so distinguished 
from Initiation itself (which included Bap- 
tism and the laying on of hands). 
St. Paul seems to approach St. James’ use 
of the word ‘ Faith.’ l 

12. Observe the readiness with which 
the thought of the universality of the 


Here — 


Church, including Jew and Gentile on | 


equal terms, rises to the surface of St. 
Paul’s mind: cf. 3 2% 29, 
13. Whosoever shall call upon the name 
of the Lord. In this quotation from Joel 
(2 **) ‘the Lord’ represents the LXX 


equivalent for the divine name Yahweh. 


But for St. Paul Christ was ‘the Lord’ | 


par excellence, whose uniqueness stood in — 


_ sharp contrast to the multiplicity of pagan ~ 
‘lords’ or mystery-gods (1 Cor 85). The — 


unconscious 


~ 
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an OT text, alluding to ‘ the Lord’ and 
meaning thereby the supreme God, to the 
glorified Messiah who is ‘the Lord’ of 
Christians, suggests very strongly that he 
believed in some essential community of 
nature between the Father and the Son: 
Bree) 245 5. 

14-21. The first thirteen verses of this 
chapter have exhibited Israel’s rejection 
as due to Israel’s own fault, in ignoring 
God’s revealed way of salvation and in- 
sisting on pursuing its own way. The 
last eight verses are a piece of highly 
compressed dialogue with the Jewish 
objector, who endeavours to find excuses 
for his nation. As before, an extended 
paraphrase will be the best commentary 
(missing logical connexions are supplied 
in italics) : 

14. ‘ JEWISH OBJECTOR: ‘‘ Calling upon 
the name of”’ (that is, offering worship 
and prayer to) Jesus implies Faith in Him: 
Faith implies having heard a message 
about Him: the hearing of a message 


_ implies the existence of an authoritative 


v 


body of preachers, 
- 5a. ‘enjoying a divine mission. And 
no such divinely commissioned body exists: 
therefore the Jews have not had a fair chance 
of hearing about the Messiahship and 
Resurrection of Jesus, and cannot reason- 
ably be censured for not “‘ calling upon his 
name.” 

‘St. Paut: Your last statement is quite 
divorced from fact. There is a divinely 
commissioned body of preachers (namely, 
the Christian Apostles, prophets, and 
teachers), 
~ 150. ‘as Isaiah foretold, in the words 
-‘“How beautiful are the feet,’’ etc. (Is 
52"). 

{RV mistakenly begins a new paragraph 
with 16: but there is no break in the 


- sense.] 


16a. ‘JEwIsH OBJECTOR: Well, after all, 


it is the case that not all Israelites have 


yielded allegiance to the message of salva- 
tion: and this suggests that there must have 
been some flaw in the arrangements for con- 


__veying the message to them. — 


ei." 


, 
i. 
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‘Sr. PAUL: It suggests nothing of the kind. 
Israel is quite perverse enough. to reject a 
divine message which has been clearly laid 
before it. te veo 


 -*316b. ‘ Witness, again, the words of 
Isaiah, who complains of a similar per- 


versity in his own day: “‘ Lord, who hath 
had faith in the hearing of us ?” (Is53'); 


 [* report,” RV, obscures the point of what 
aks é 


x t 


follows]. 


17. ‘I quite admit that this quotation 


ing’ presupposes the existence of an 
authoritative message about the Messiah. 

18, ‘ But when you go on to suggest, 
Perhaps Israel has not heard, you are 
saying what is patently absurd: for the 
divine message and the~authoritative body 
of preachers actually exist, and the preachers 
have by this time carried the message all 
over the world, as the Psalmist predicted: 
“ Their sound went out into all the earth,” 
etc. 
19. ‘ I understand you to suggest again, 
Perhaps, owing to some defect in the 
presentation of the message, Israel did not 
properly understand it. But that is even 
more absurd—the idea that Israel, the 
chosen people, which for centuries had 
enjoyed the benefits of divine revelation, 
could not have ‘‘ understood’”’ a further 
vevelation! At any rate, thousands of 
Gentiles understood well enough. And this, 
too—the wilful blindness of the Jews and 
the spiritual receptivity of Gentiles, who 
might have been expected to be ‘‘ void of 
understanding ’’ in the things of God—was 
predicted in the Scriptures: at the very 
beginning of the nation’s history (RV 
“ first ’’) Moses warns it, ‘‘ I will provoke 
you to jealousy .. .”’ etc. (Dt 32 4): 

2o. ‘and, at a later date, Isaiah puts 
the same point in even more daring 
language, saying with regard to the 
Gentiles, ‘“I was found of.them that 
sought me not . . .”’ etc. (651), and with 
regard to Israel, ‘“‘ All the day long...” . 
ete. (65/2).” 

Conclusion, implied but not expressed: 
“All your shifts are useless; Israel’s rejec- 
tion is due to its own inexcusable per- 
versity.’ 

(c) The problem of Israel’s rejection 
finally solved: the rejection is only 
(a) partial, and (b) temporary: and all 
Israel will ultimately be saved (XI). ° 

XI. 1. The problem stated again, more 
explicitly than heretofore. But now the 
idea that God can have permanently re- — 
jected His chosen people is repudiated 
with horror, as inconceivable to a writer 
of Jewish descent and sympathies. 

2-5. After all, a partial apostasy of 
Israe] is no new thing: it occurred in the © 
days of. Elijah, who was just as much 
downcast by it as the Apostle when he 
began 9. But even then there was a 
faithful remnant, who carried on the 
worship of the true God in secret: and 


there is a faithful remnant now, namely, _ 


the small body of Christian Jews. Thisis — 
‘a remnant (constituted) in accordance 
with (the principle of) selection based — 


supports your preliminary contention, that | upon favour.’ - Here, and in *°, St. Paul ne 
‘ Faith,” implies ‘‘ hearing,” and “ hear- | reverts to the absolutely predestinarian 
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standpoint of 9. The members of this 
(spiritually) fortunate minority owe their 
position simply to the fact that God has 
selected them, and He has selected them 
solely because He has chosen to extend 
favour towards them: and no further 
account of the matter need or can be given. 

6 insists on this: the Christian Jews 
must not claim to have merited their 
position in the Church by ‘ works,’ because 
that would be to disparage the absolute- 
ness of God’s dominion and the uncon- 
trolled nature of His ‘ favour.’ 

7. the election : that is, the elected, or 
selected, ‘remnant.’ 

and the rest were hardened : a reminis- 
cence of 9 18, though a different word is 
employed here. It will be explained, 
however, in *°, that the ‘ hardening ’ of the 
Jews is only partial. 

8. The quotation here is conflate, being 
a fusion of Dt 29 * with words from Is 29 1° 
and 6 % 10 

9. Quoted from Ps 697 *3 (LXX). 
“ Their table’ means ‘ their feast,’ meta- 
phorically applied to the imagined feast 
of spiritual good things which the non- 
Christian Jews believed themselves .to be 
enjoying in the Mosaic Law and cultus. 

rz. A new and short paragraph (1) }?) 
begins here, though RV does not indicate 
the fact. ‘Let me sum up the discussion 
by asking, Have the Jews stumbled. so 
badly that they are now fallen and lie 
prostrate ? (In other words, Is their fall 
irremediable ?) God forbid! No, the 
truth is that they have fallen (temporarily) 
in order that salvation might be bestowed 
upon the Gentiles; and this (the salvation 
of Gentiles) was divinely ordered for the 
purpose of “provoking the Jews to 
jealousy.”’’ In the question, RV’s trans- 
lation ‘ that they might fall’ ignores the 
usage of Pauline Greek (see Sanday and 
Headlam in loc.). The idea that the 
conversion of the Gentiles was purposed 
by God to stimulate the ultimate con- 
version of the Jews, by inspiring them 
with a feeling of ‘ jealousy ’ that Gentiles 
should be nearer to God than themselves, 
seems to have been suggested to St. Paul’s 
mind by the quotation given in 107%, 
And the suggestion that the salvation of 
Gentiles is really a means to a further 
end, namely, the salvation of the chosen 
people—a suggestion which is developed 
with some emphasis in }* ff.—shows that 
at the moment the Apostle is writing and 
thinking as a thorough Jew: cf. 1 of this 
chapter. 


j _ r2. An argument a fortiori, rhetorically 
_ effective rather than logically cogent. 


eo If the apostasy of the Jews has brought 
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such great blessings to the Gentiles, how 
much greater blessings will be brought to 
the world by their reconversion !’ How- 
ever, in his contention that the rejection 
of Christianity by the Jews caused its 
acceptance by Gentiles, St. Paul lays bare 
the factors which underlay the great 
expansion of the Christian body during 
his own lifetime. The persecution which 
arose upon thedeathof Stephen occasioned 
the first preaching to Gentiles (Ac 11 **): 
and the hostility which greeted the 
Apostle’s own evangelization in the syna- 
gogues caused him to turn his efforts 
towards the Gentiles (cf. Ac 13 4%, 18 °). 
It is probable (humanly speaking) that if 
the Jewish nation as a whole had immedi- 
ately accepted Christ, Christianity would 
never have shaken itself free of the swadd- 
ling-clothes of the Law, and might never 
have spread outside the borders of Israel. 
13. ‘A word to my readers, who are 
Gentiles. Do not, in the first flush of 
your convert enthusiasm, despise the Jews 
for not having accepted Christ. After all, 
they were members of the Church for 
centuries, and still have the best right to 
be in it: whereas you are late comers, 
allowed in, so to speak, on sufferance.’ 


inasmuch then as I am an apostle of 


Gentiles, I glorify my ministry. ‘ Inas- 
much as’ (RV) appears to be a mis- 
translation: the literal rendering of the 
Greek is im so far as, and this gives a 
much better sense. -‘ Inso faraslaman 
apostle of Gentiles’ is meant to remind 
St. Paul’s readers that he has other 
functions than that of evangelizing non- 


Jews, other interests than those connected- 


with his Asian and European missions. 
He is a patriotic Jew as well, and they 
must not be surprised at his speaking in 
this latter character. 

“I glorify my ministry ’ means I value 
this function and attribute great dignity 
tots cf: (Gali2' df: f 


14. ‘ But all this is really an indirect 


means of converting my own country- 
men ’—a remark meant to have a chasten- 
ing effect upon his Gentile readers. 

I5 repeats the argument of 12, but de- 
fines the blessings which the conversion of 
Israel will produce as ‘ life from the dead’: 


this seems to mean the resnrrection of | 


the dead which will accompany the 
Parousia. 


16 is parallel in form to 1%, but intro-— 


duces, almost unconsciously as it were, 
an entirely fresh idea, 


This is the idea — 


of the hereditary, ingrained ‘holiness’ 
of the Jewish national stock, treated as a 


guarantee of the ultimate restoration of — 


all Jews to the Ecclesia. 


be 
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of the following verses assumes this idea, 
and for that reason may perhaps be 
reckoned as belonging to those elements in 
the Apostle’s thought which were derived 
not so much from his Christian experience 
as from his Rabbinical upbringing, and 


_ which have no better authority than that 


_ places are 


_ the dough’: 
_metaphor the 


of his early teachers. For the idea of 
“ holiness,’ as a quality derived from far- 
off ancestors by physical heredity, and 
indelible by apostasy from God or moral 
corruption such as that described in 2, 
seems to be conceived on physical rather 
than on ethical lines: it represents a re- 
version to the mode of thought charac- 
teristic of Leviticus, in which things and 
‘holy,’ in the sense of being 
instinct with what the Polynesians call 
: aR mana, and goes behind the work 
of the prophets, who made ethical upright- 
ness an essential element in holiness. 
Nevertheless, though the basis of the 
Apostle’s argument, formally considered, 
is a non-ethical concept which has re- 
mained embedded in his thought as a 
fossil relic of a much earlier stage in his 
intellectual and religious development, 
the argument itself is clothed with an 
ethical atmosphere by the references to 
‘faithlessness’’ as the cause of Israel’s 
downfall in 2° 23. 

if the firstfruit is holy, so is the lump: 
the allusion is to the cake offered as a 
“heave offering,’ taken from the ‘ first of 
see Nu 15 1% 2°. Jn this 

cake stands for the 
Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
the twelve sons of Jacob: these are: the 
‘firstfruit’ which was consecrated to 
God, and their dedication has the effect 


- of making the whole ‘ lump,’ that is, the 


“ holy,’ in the sense indicated above. 


whole nation to which they belong, 
The 
clue to the idea of the Patriarchs as the 
source of Israel’s ‘ holiness’ is given by 


- the phases in *8, ‘ beloved for the fathers’ 


(i.e. the Patriarchs’ ) sake.’ 
_16b-24 expound the history of the 


_ Ecclesia, as continuous through both its 


—— ss oe ee 


phases, Jewish-nationalist and Catholic, 

under the figure of an olive-tree (perhaps 

derived from Zech4). The following 
scheme will give the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the passage: 

The ‘ good,’ that is cultivated, olive- 
-tree=the One Church of God, contin- 
_uously existing through the centuries. 

The root =the Jewish Patriarchs. 

che. fatness,’ or sap which wells up 
from the root=the accumulated 


. 


merits of the Patriarchs, ‘and the 
derived | 


_ quasi - physical ‘ holiness ’ 
Sot ane nA their descendants.  — 


The branches broken off=those Jews 

who apostatized from the Ecclesia. 

The wild olive-branches which have 

been grafted in=those Gentiles who 
have been incorporated into the 
Ecclesia. 

It is remarkable that St. Paul should, 
even momentarily, write as though the 
Jewish Fathers were the sole source of the 
spiritual vitality of the Ecclesia,“with no 
mention of Christ or of the Holy Spirit: 
but we must take this as one more instance 
of his tendency to isolate one aspect of 
a subject and treat it as though it ex- 
hausted the subject. For a note on 
‘The Merits of the Fathers’ see Sanday 
and Headlam (1905), 330. 

It has often been pointed out that 
the figure reverses the usual procedure of 
arboriculture by making the’ unnamed. 
owner of the tree graft weld branches into 
a cultivated tree: but St. Paul himself 
describes the process as ‘contrary to 
nature’ (4). 

25-32. ‘All has beén | foreséen—the 
apostasy of the Jews leading to the con- 
version of the Gentiles, and this again 
destined to bring about the reconversion 
of the Jews: and all will be well in the 
end.’ 

28. A characteristic triple antithesis 
the terseness of which is inevitably lost 
in a paraphrase. ‘If we confine our 
attention to the question of the acceptance 
ornon-acceptance of the Christian message, 
we must admit that the Jewish nation is 
in a condition of feud with God, though 
this has been providentially tolerated for 
the spiritual advantage of you Gentiles. 
But if we think of the “‘ election ”’ (i.e. as 
in ’, the divinely selected minority of 
Christian Jews), we shall see that the 
nation as a whole is still dear to God, for 
the sake of the merits of the Patriarchs.’ 


29. ‘(The Jews can never lose their — 


status of the Chosen People) : for God never 
takes back a vocation and dignity which 


He has once bestowed.’ 


32 repeats, in a different connexion, the 
verdict of 3 * 7 on humanity as a whole, 

33-36. The theodicy concludes with a 
doxology, ascribing praise to God as the 
all-wise Governor of human history and 
the ‘ineffable Source and ground of all 
being. Itisa mistaké to attempt toread - 
the doctrine of the Trinity into 3*. 

(IV) Various practical — exhortations, 


statement of plans, and personal Terese <i 


(XIL-XVI.). 
_ XII. General moral and religiols ex: 


hortatonsit: oS be 


- 1 contains an ehortarian to purity, 
or at least to the avoidance of fleshly sins 
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in a broad sense: a life free from such sins 
is described as‘ rational worship,’ that is, 
‘an act of (liturgical) worship carried out 
with the intelligence.’ 

2. This requires the renewal of the 
intelligence itself: Christians must not 
merely abstain from such sins, but must 
be genuinely convinced that they are 
irrational and horrible. The Christian 
point of view is the exact opposite of that 
attributed to pagans in 1 °*. 

3-8 inculcate humility in the exercise 
of individual gifts, endowments, and 
powers. This exhortation is based (a) up- 
on the necessity inherent in an organic 
body, such as the Church is, for keeping its 
various functions in due proportion and 
balance (4: cf. 1 Cor 12 * ff.); (6) upon the 
duty of the individual not to usurp 
functions to which he has not been called, 
or to strain after effects, in the way of 
prophecy and the like, which are beyond 
his powers. 

9-21 are exnortations of the most general 
kind, forming a practical commentary on 
the Sermon on the Monnt. 

Ig. wrath: the Greek has ‘ the wrath,’ 
that is, of God, which will be revealed at 
the Last Day. The warning is almost 
satirical, if the term can be used in such 
a connexion: ‘leave something for the 
Almighty Judge to do at the Last Day.’ 

XIII. 1-7. The duty of loyalty to the 
State. 

I. the powers that be: as we should 
say, “ the de facto Government.’ It must 
always bé remembered that St. Paul is 
writing under the conviction that the 
Parousia was near at hand: consequently, 

-it was not likely, from his point of view, 
that the Roman Empire would be replaced 
by any other form of political organization 
during the few remaining years of the 
present age. The only alternative to the 
Roman Empire which he could have 
envisaged would have been anarchy. It 


- follows, therefore, that when he exhorts 


his readers to be loyal to the existing 
Government he is really meaning to in- 
culcate good citizenship and loyalty to 


, law and order as such: his words cannot be 


interpreted as insisting on a monarchical 
@s opposed to any other form of govern- 
ment, and the difficult question whether 
or when insurrection is justifiable has 


not risen above his intellectual horizon. 


4b, 5. ‘wrath’ and ‘the wrath’ seem 


to have the same eschatological implica- 


tions as elsewhere. Here, however, the 
eschatology is, so to speak, proleptic: the 
vengeance which the civil magistrate takes 


_ upon evildoers is a preliminary instalment 


of God’s own vengeance which will break 
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forth at the Day of Doom, and in this 
sense the magistrate is God’s minister or 
servant. 

6. Apparently it was an admitted 
principle of Christianity that taxes had 
to be paid (doubtless the Lord’s own 
saying, ‘Render unto Cesar the things 
that be Czsar’s,’ Lk 20**, had put this 
beyond dispute). 
that this admission carries with it the 
admission of the duty of general loyalty 
to the State. Perhaps the effect of the 
Gospel, with its message of the spiritual 
equality of all men, had been to stimulate 
revolutionary tendencies in the oppressed 
classes which furnished the majority of its 
earliest converts; a parallel phenomenon 
may be seen in China to-day. 

attending continually upon this very 
thing: this translation imposes a con- 
struction, unparalleled elsewhere in Greek 
literature, upon the word translated 
‘attending continually.’ The sentence 
should be rendered ‘ For they are God’s 
sacred ministers, constituted in order to 
promote (“ unto ’’) this very end (i.e. the 
true good of the individual, as in *), zf 
they devote themselves faithfully to thew 
office’: we may suppose that St. Paul 
desires to safeguard himself against being 
thought to describe a Verres or a Pilate 
in unqualified terms as ‘ God’s minister.’ 

8-10 may well have been suggested by 
the Lord’s answer to the question, Which 
is the great commandment in the Law ? 
(Mt 20 ®? ff. =Mk 12 *° ff.=Lk 10 ®? ff.). 

11-14. The approach of the Parousia. 

11. RV obscures the vigour of the idiom 
by inserting ‘ first’ before ‘ believed,’ in 
the last half of the verse: it should run 
‘for now is our salvation nearer to us 
than when we believed’ (aorist); that is, 
‘our deliverance from this evil age and 
our entry into the Messianic Kingdom are 
by so many years nearer than when we 
made the Act of Faith, i.e. than when 
we became Christians.’ 

130-14. The famous text upon which 
St. Augustine’s eyes fell, when he opened 


St. Paul points out ~ 


the NT at random in the garden at Milan, _ 


on hearing the words #olle lege chanted in 
a school next door, and which was the 
external occasion of his conversion (Conf, 
viii, 12). 


XIV. The controversy between the 4 


‘strong’ and the ‘ weak’ to be settled 
on lines of mutual toleration. : 
Though Sanday and Headlam think 


culcate tolerance in general, and is using 


questions regarding food and the calendar — 
merely as typical examples of matters in - 


regard to which tolerance might be needed, 


that the Apostle merely means to in- — 
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it appears to the present writer that the 
_ vigour and point of St. Paul’s words are 
most easily explicable on the supposition 
that he had in mind a definite controversy, 
or at least instances of friction, actually 
occurring in the Roman Church at the 
time. The ‘weak’ party are those who 
are scrupulous about legally ‘ unclean ’ 
articles of diet (*4), so scrupulous that 
they have to be vegetarians (2), and who 
feel obliged to observe certain days (5: we 
are reminded of Gal 4!"—‘ Ye observe 
days, and months,’ etc., and both charac- 
teristics of the ‘weak’ party, taken 
together, are reminiscent of the Judaizing 
Colossians, who needed the exhortation, 
“Let no man therefore judge you in 
{respect of] meat, or drink, or in respect 
of a new moon or a sabbath day,’ Col 
21°). Itisdifficult to resist the impression 
that St. Paul is here thinking of a mild 
and unaggressive type of Judaistic Chris- 
tianity, which may well have admitted in 
theory the principle of ‘ acquittal only 
through Faith in Christ,’ but had not been 
able to shake itself free of a nervous feel- 
ing that exact observance of the ceremonial 
Law was still an essential part of true 
religion: the reference to , vegetarianism 
suggests that it may have been influenced 
by Essenism. The ‘strong’ are pre- 
sumably convinced Pauline or ultra- 
Pauline Christians, who have grasped the 
idea of the obsoleteness of the Law with 
such thoroughness that they find the 
scruples of their ‘ weak’ brethren ridicu- 
lous and contemptible. It is easy to 
imagine the opportunities for friction be- 
tween the two parties, especially in regard 
to the question of dietary tabus, which 
would be afforded by the Agape, or 
common meal which at that date seems 
_ to have preceded the Eucharist. St. 
_ Paul’s own sympathies are clearly shown 
_ by his use of the terms ‘strong’ and 
_ ‘weak’: but in this passage he endeavours 
_ to solve the difficulty rather on the lines 
ot statesmanlike accommodation than on 
_ those of a ruthlessly logical application of 
_ doctrinal principle. 
1. weak in faith: this does not imply 
_. that the Judaizer is uncertain intellectually 
_ about the truth of Christianity, but merely 
_ that he has not taken the plunge of self- 
- committal to Christ with sufficient emo- 
_ tional enthusiasm to free him from his old 
_ anxieties about the Law. : 
q - receive ye: that is, welcome, treat as 
a brotherhiat 6075% ig 5 


unto criticisms of (his) speculations. If 
you receive a man into the Christian 
fellowship, do so heartily, and do not- 


las Ce 
’ - 


not to doubtful disputations: better, xot 
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afterwards make him unhappy by criti- 
cizing his private opinions (about for- 
bidden foods and the like). 

3b. The Judaizer must not show con- 
tempt for the Gentile Christian who 
ignores the Jewish food~tabus: for the 
Gentile’s position in the Church is mani- 
festly the act of God. 

6. giveth God thanks: the reference 
may be to the Eucharist which concluded 
the common meal. Judaizer and Gentile 
may be guided by different principles in 
partaking of the Agape, but both alike 
participate on equal terms in the sacra- 
ment to which it leads up. 

13 and the following verses develop 
a further point: the ‘strong,’ Pauline 
Christians must refrain, not merely from 
unkind criticism of their Judaizing 
brethren, but also from scandalizing them 
by ostentatiously transgressing the food 
tabus in public (1% 1521), | Apparently 
some of the ‘strong’ went even further 
than this, and, doubtless by ridicule, 
coerced some of the ‘ weak ’ into violating 
their own consciences by themselves 
partaking of food which to them was for- 
bidden (7% *8), All this is utterly incon- 
sistent with the spirit of brotherly love 
(*®). After all, the whole food question 
is a matter of trifling importance: there 
will be no dietary tabus, for there will be 
no material diet (in opposition to the gross 
imaginations of some Jewish apocalyp- 
tists) in the Kingdom of God (}"). It is 
perfectly true that food tabus do not corre- 
spond to anything objective; but sub- 
jectively, from the point of view of 
the man who believes in them, they are 
real enough (4). If you flaunt your 
liberty in regard to this matter before 
him, you may shock and horrify him so 
much that he may leave the Christian 
Church: and so you. will, spiritually 
speaking, have ‘ destroyed’ him (#5). It 
is worse still to put pressure upon him 


to eat the same food as yourself if he — 


is uneasy in conscience about it: for the 
man who acts with an uneasy conscience 
is committing what is, subjectively and 
for him, sin (even though his conscience 


may be ill-informed, and the action in 


question may be objectively right or 
indifferent) (7°). 
23. Paraphrase: ‘Ifa 


mitting (what is subjectively) a sin, 
because he is not.acting on the basis of 
Faith, that is, of a whole-hearted allegiance 


to Christ which involves the clear recogni- Meroe 
tion that Christ has put an-end to the. 
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man is not cer- 
tain whether the Mosaic fules about food 

are Still binding upon him or not, and | 
nevertheless defies those rules, he is com- 
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obligation of Mosaic ceremonial ordin- 
ances: any contravention of the Old Law 
which is not based on Faith, in this sense, 
is, subjectively and for the individual, 
sin (even though it may be objectively 
right).’ It will be observed that many 
checks and qualifications have been 
inserted into this_paraphrase in order to 
bring out the exact shade of meaning 
which the context compels us to assign 
to the verse, St. Augustine, however 
(not allowing for St. Paul’s habits of 
‘thinking aloud’ and of expressing him- 
self with what, if he had realized that 
his words were destined to be ranked as 
‘ Scripture,’ would have been incautious 
bluntness), interprets the last half of the 
verse to mean ‘ everything which does 
not proceed from Christian Faith is sin,’ 
i:e. all the actions of non-Christians are 
sins. On this he founds his doctrine of the 
impossibility of real virtue or merit out- 
side the Church: see Ideas of the Fall and 
of Original Sin, 374 ff. 

For a discussion of the origin of the 
short recension of theepistle which appears 
to have ended with 14, see the Introduc- 
tion, pp. 446, 447. 

XV. 1-13. General exhortations to 
harmony and concord between the Gentile 
and Jewish elements in the community. 

These verses do not contain any sus- 
tained argument, but are rather a series 
of desultory exhortations of a soothing 
character, designed to smooth down any 
ruffled feelings which may still survive 
after the exposition of 14. 

4. The connexion of thought between 
this verse and the preceding is: ‘I make 
no apology for this quotation (‘‘ The 
reproaches of them that reproached 
thee .. .,’’ Ps69°%) from the Jewish 
Scriptures, for the Jewish Scriptures have 
a permanent value for the spiritual edi- 
fication and comfort of Christians.’ That 
is to say (if a paradoxical but convenient 
anachronism may be allowed), ‘I make 
no apology for quoting the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, for (in spite of the liberal attitude 
towards the Law implied in 14) I am 
anything but a Marcionite born before 
my time’: cf. on 1 ?. 

8. This anxiety to disclaim an icono- 
clastic attitude towards the Jewish past 
of the one Ecclesia expresses itself in the 


Ms affirmation that ‘ Christ hath been made 


a minister of circumcision’ (RV _ has 
gratuitously inserted ‘the’ before ‘ cir- 
cumcision’). ‘A minister of circum- 
cision’ must mean ‘a minister of that 
covenant of which the initial and dis- 


_tinctive rite was circumcision ’; in other 
words, ‘ a minister of the Jewish Dispensa- | | 
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tion.’ Even the Son of God condescended 
to become, so to speak, an office-bearer of 
the Old Covenant: and hence contempt 
for the Old Covenant is utterly out of 
place in Christians, especially as one of 
the purposes of the Incarnation was to 
fulfil the promises made by God to the 
Jewish Patriarchs. 

14-33. Personal matters. The writer’s 
plans for the immediate future. 

14, 15. A delicate apology for the 
candour which has marked some passages 
of the epistle, especially 14—a candour 
which, however, is justified by the writer’s 
position as ‘ Apostle of Gentiles’ (cf. 11 *). 

16. ministering the Gospel of God: a 
more exact rendering would be ‘ dis- 
charging those sacrificial functions which 
belong to the Gospel.’ The phrase is, 
however, metaphorical, and there is no 
reference to the ‘ Eucharistic sacrifice.’ 
The ‘ sacrifice’ which St. Paul imagines 
himself as offering is ‘ the oblation of the 
Gentiles,’ i.e. an oblation consisting of 
the Gentile Churches, which he, as being 
their Apostle and in most cases founder, 
solemnly presents to God: the costliness 
of this oblation is briefly indicated in 
18.19 which describe the extent of St. 
Paul’s missionary labours in Syria, Asia 
Minor, and the Balkan Peninsula. 

20-22. St. Paul here enunciates a 
principle which has always guided his 
choice of areas to be evangelized, namely, 
that of not trespassing upon groundalready 
occupied by another Apostle or teacher 
(cf. 2 Cor ro 13-15.16), . He goes on: ‘ And 
for this reason I have often been pre- 
vented from visiting you.’ The prima 
facie inference from this is that Rome 
had been another Apostle’s sphere of 
work, but was so no longer. It is a per- 
missible speculation that the other Apostle 
may have been St. Peter (see Introduction, 
Pp. 445). Against this, it may be argued 
that, if St. Peter had already visited 
Rome, he would doubtless have addressed 
his appeal mainly to the Roman Jews as 
a body: but Ac 28 *?2 seem to imply 
that the latter, at a date subsequent to 
the writing of this letter, had heard no 


more of Christianity than the facts of its a 


existence and ofits universal unpopularity, 
It would also be possible to take 2% 21 as 


a parenthesis, and the ‘ Wherefore’ of 2? | | 


as referring to the extent of St. Paul’s 
Levantine missions, described in 19, 


tion of the Roman Church 
open. 


4 


Thes 
question, therefore, of St. Peter’s founda- — 
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centres from which the Gospel might 
spread: this he considers that he has 
done effectively, so far as the Levant is 
concerned. 

24. whensoever I go into Spain. Was 
this journey ever carried out? It is pos- 
sible that it may have been, if the Apostle’s 
imprisonment at Rome (Ac 28 30) ended 
in an acquittal; and Lightfoot argues 
powerfully for interpreting the Roman 
Clement’s statement that St. Paul reached 
‘ the limit of the West’ (Ep. Clem., 5) as 
evidence for a Spanish visit (note in loc.).* 

25, 26. For this collection for the bene- 
fit of the poor Christians at Jerusalem cf. 
1 Cor 1674; 2 Cor 8 115 9, and see Intro- 
duction, p. 444. 

27. Notice once more the unconscious 
assumption that the Jews enjoy the 
privileges of revelation as a matter of 
right, and Gentiles only as a matter of 
favour. 

31. disobedient, i.e. to the Christian 
message. The prayer was fulfilled in an 
unexpected manner: for St. Paul, after 
being nearly lynched by the fanatical 
Jews, was only preserved from assassina- 
tion at their hands through his arrest by 
Claudius Lysias (Ac 21 ?? ff.). 

XVI. Greetings and messages to in- 
dividuals. 

(For the question whether this chapter 
was originally addressed to Rome or to 
Ephesus, see Introduction, pp. 447, 448. 
It will be assumed in the following that 
it forms part of the text of this epistle, 
as sent to Rome.) - 

I, servant: Greek ‘ deaconess.’ 

Cenchree : the port of Corinth, on the 
Saronic Gulf, which would be St. Paul’s 


natural point of embarkation for the 


voyage to Palestine contemplated in 15 75, | 


3. Prisca and Aquila: see Ac18?f.; 
1 Cor 16 79; 2 Tim 4%, and, for a discus- 


_ sion of the difficulty raised by these pas- 


sages with regard to the movements of 
the couple, Introduction, p. 447. The 


_ statement that ‘all the churches of the 


~ 


a) 


Gentiles’ had reason to be grateful to 
them suggests that their habits were in 
any case somewhat nomadic, See Sanday 
and Headlam, 418 ff., for De Rossi’s 


attempt to identify the site of the Church 


of Sta Prisca on the Aventine with that 


_ of their house. 


_ 5-15. Nothing is certainly known of 
any of the persons greeted in these verses. 
The following points may, however, be 


noted: 


(a) Their names can all be paralleled 


in Roman funerary peop soos ‘ a ight: 
- foot, Philippians, 174 ff., and Sanday and | pa > the Pe 
es ce paciceal Bplaties et posaee but St, Paul has hardly dictated it before 


4830 set 


\ '* Cf, Pastoral Epistles, Introduction, p. 574. 
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Headlam’s notes on this chapter. It 
would, however, be rash to affirm that 
they are peculiar to Rome (see Introduc- 
tion, p. 448). 

(6) Junias may be really Junia (the 
Greek gives the accusative case, which 
might be derived from either form). If 
so, Andronicus and Junia are presumably 
husband and wife; but the application of 
the term ‘ apostle’ to a woman would be 
unique in existing Christian literature; 
“kinsmen” means ‘ fellow-countrymen, ’ 
asin g 3. 

(c) The name Ampliatus is inscribed 
over a cell in the cemetery of Domitilla at 
Rome, one of the earliest of Christian 
catacombs. 

(2) them which are of the household of 
Aristobulus . . . them of the household 
of Narcissus. Lightfoot plausibly con- 
jectures that these terms stand for Avisto- 
buliant and Narcissiant, i.e. bodies of 
slaves belonging to the Emperor, but 
formerly the properties of Aristobulus 
and Narcissus respectively. The Aristo- 
bulus in question would be a Jewish 
prince, grandson of Herod the Great, 
who had lived at Rome asa private citizen: 
he was a friend of the Emperor Claudius, 
and might well have bequeathed his 
slaves to him. ‘ Narcissus’ would prob- 
ably be the well-known freedman of that 
name, who had acted as the minister of 
Claudius, but had been put to death by 
Agrippina shortly after Nero’s accession: 
his slaves would doubtless then escheat 
to the imperial household. This hypo- 
thesis, however, though attractive, cannot 
be said to be proven. 

13. Rufus: perhaps the son of Simon 
of Cyrene (Mk 15 #4). 

16. This apostolic custom still sur- 
vives in a conventionalized form as the 
liturgical ‘ kiss of peace’: cf. 1 Cor 16 ®°; 
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Justin Martyr, A pol., i, 65. 

17-20. A warning against false teachers, 
presumably Judaizers. 

18a implies not so much that their 
personal conduct is lax as that their main 
motive is material self-interest: a similar 
expression is used in Phil 3 ?. 

19, with its implied commendation of 
the Roman Christians’ ‘ obedience,’ sug- 
gests that the false teachers had not yet 
arrived, and that these verses are meant 
to be a warning in advance: they pre- 
sumably had arrived, and caused much 
trouble, by the time that , Phil 1 4517, 
37 18f. were written.  °—_- a Urpay. 
' 21-23. The benediction of. 2° was .ap- 
rently meant to conclude the epistle; 


XVI] 


it occurs to him to add a postscript con- 
taining grectings from his companions. 

Lucius may be the Antiochene prophet 
of Ac 13}. Jason is probably St. Paul's 
host at Thessalonica (Ac 17°); Sosi- 
pater may be the Sopater of Ac2o*. 
Gaius may be one of the Corinthians bap- 
tized by St. Paul (1 Cor1™). Erastus 
must have been a man of considerable 
position if he was treasurer of ‘ the city ’ 
(? Corinth): he is referred to, in connexion 
with Corinth, in 2Tim4*. It seems 
reasonably certain that 16 was at least 
written fvom Corinth, whether it was 
written to Rome or not. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


25-27. The epistle now finally concludes 
with a solemn and elaborate doxology 
in which the Apostle’s thoughts crowd so 
rapidly one upon the other that the 
structure of the sentence is overpowered, 
and it ends in a grammatical anacoluthon. 
The thought of the mysterious purpose 
which, unknown to men, God has been 
working out in human history occurs In 
1 Cor 2 ® #209 and. in Eph 3 * ®'#;_the 
expression of it in this doxology consti- 
tutes a bridge between the thought 
of the epistles of the Missionary Jour- 
neys and that of the Epistles of the 
Captivity 


I. CORINTHIANS 


f By J. K. 


Wiru the simple words ‘ after these things 
he departed from Athens and came to 
Corinth,’ St. Luke in Acts (181) intro- 
duces us to an event of such great im- 
portance in connexion with St. Paul’s 
missionary activity and the propagation 
of the Gospel. For Corinth was the most 
important city in Greece, even if it could 
not rival Athens in the appeal of its 
ancient history, of its artistic and philo- 
sophical culture. The old city had been 


' destroyed by Mummius in 146 B.c., and ' 


the new city had been founded by Julius 
Cesar in 46 B.c. It was the capital of 
the Roman province of Achaia, a centre of 
commercial activity, a cosmopolitan city. 
Situated as it was between the Corinthian 
and Saronic gulfs, and on the main route 
between Rome and the: East, it was 
singularly well placed for the develop- 
ment of a busy life of its own, and for the 
attraction of travellers. To the latter, 
unfortunately, the licentiousness for which 
Corinth was notorious contributed, especi- 
ally in connexion with the worship of 
_ Aphrodite. The mass of the population 
was Greek, but there were Romans living 
there, and a colony of Jews, while its 
proximity to Asia would lead to the 
presence in the city of ‘ barbarians’ of 
one kind or another. Here St. Paul 
worked for 18 months. He found im- 
mediately a link with two interesting 
_ persons, who were most probably, though 


ae not quite certainly, already Christians— 


_ Aquila and his wife Priscilla. Incompany 
- with them St. Paul pursued his craft! one. 


'.. may wonder how much time he had’ had 


_. in the preceding years for making tents, 
_ and whether the pressure of evangelistic 
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work in Corinth must not have made it 
difficult for him to continue his craft on 
any but a small scale; still, with whatever 
support from Philippi and perhaps from 
other churches, he was able to maintain 
himself without accepting any financial 
help from his Corinthian converts. His 
labours bore much fruit; the Jews indeed 
showed their hostility after a month or 
two had passed, a hostility which passed 
into more active measures after the suc- 
cess of St. Paul’s preaching to the Gentiles. 
An attempt to arraign the Apostle before 
the Proconsul Gallio on a charge of dis- 
loyalty to the law in his religious teaching 
was a complete failure, and may‘ have 
brought the Jews into great disrepute 
(cf. Bezan text of Ac181? ‘all the 
Greeks’). So to the end of his time at 


Corinth St. Paul was able to preach freely — 
and build up the Church. His converts — 


as a whole were not important or dis- 
tinguished people, which is not to say that 


they were of the lowest social strata (cf. — 


Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, 
147); as to their previous religious history 
there must have been much variety; what 
was often lacking was any background of 
realized unity, between the religious and 
the ethical. 


Paul much trouble. 


This, with an intellectual — 
pretentiousness and a typically Greek — 


aptitude for factiousness, was to give St. _ 


Our 1 Corinthians was not the begin- . 
ning of correspondence between St. Paul — 


and the Corinthian Church. From 1 Cor — 


= 
+e 


5 ° we know that he had written an earlier 
letter, which had given rise to misunde 


possible that a fragment survives in 
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is is lost, though it is 
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2Cor6'4-71, And from 1 Cor 71, with 
which other sections beginning with the 
word ‘ concerning ’ may be compared, we 
learn of a letter addressed by the Church 
to St. Paul and raising a number of im- 
portant questions. 

As to our 1 Corinthians it may be said 
that no other document in the New 
Testament throws equal light upon the 


character of Christianity within a Gentile 


Church. It is full of the interest of 
religious life and thought in the concrete. 
We can see how at point after point the 
Gospel brought both inspiration and 
problems. Great questions of belief and 
practice involving permanent issues, as 
to God’s way of salvation in Christ, as 
to the relation of the Church with the 
world, as to the Eucharist, and spiritual 
inspiration, and the Resurrection, come 
before us in the form under which they 
were presented in those early days: and 
with them questions such as those con- 
nected with the veiling of women, or the 
Tegulation of ‘ tongues,’ deriving their im- 
. portance from temporal and local customs 
which affect the character of the injunc- 
tions given. We find a remarkably de- 
veloped Christian theology, and can see 
_ what difficulties still remained for more 
precise dogmatic solution. On the other 
hand, 1 Corinthians has practically nothing 
to tell us as to the organization of the 
Church. We never hear of presbyters; 
and 1 Cor 12 *8 has no mention of them; 
and the name may not have been in use 
in the Corinthian Church (but cf. the 
Epistle of Clement, 44). 
If the Epistle throws much light on 
_ an early Christian Church, it is illumina- 
tive with regard to St. Paul. In the very 
_ forefront stands his personal devotion to 
_ Christ, his Lord. It is this which ex- 
_ plains and resolves what may seem to be 
_ a profound tension within the personality 
of the Apostle, expressing itself now in 
_ self-depreciation, now in self-assertion. 
_ He would abate nothing of what it meant 
_ in the way of authority to be an Apostle 
_ of Christ; he would never let it be sup- 
_ posed that he, Paul, had any standing, 
_ power, or value, except through and in 
Christ. And then the Epistle reveals 
St. Paul’s deep love for his converts; he 
_had not a little to say in the way of 
admonition and, even, stérn rebuke; yet 
_ through it all one ‘feels how truly he is 
the father as well as the founder of the 
Church. And of his practical sagacity, 


of his. power of differentiation between the | 


; 

“essential. and the comparatively unim- 
portant, there are instances enough. St. 
Paul understood life and men—and both 
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the better for his knowledge of Christ. 
One may add that with all its defects the 
Corinthian Church gives the impression of 
being an attractive as well as an in- 
teresting community. 

Space need not be taken up in dis- 
cussing the authenticity of the Epistle. 
Only a scepticism which would result in 
the impossibility of any security as to 
their history of the past can deny it as 
St. Paul’s work. It is referred to as ‘ the 
Epistle of Paul’ in Clement’s Epistle, 47. 
Nor does the art of dissection, as practised 
with extraordinary minuteness by J. 
Weiss, necessitate any hesitation in 
afftming the integrity of the Epistle. 
One is reminded of Windisch’s humorous 
remark in his great commentary on 
2 Corinthians, with regard to a particular 
point: ‘but then Paul had not read 
Karl Barth.’ So one may say that had he 
read J. Weiss he might have been more 
careful to allow not the least appearance 
of inner discrepancy ever to manifest 
itself. The settlement of the date de- 
pends on two considerations—first, the 
general scheme of Pauline Chronology; 
secondly, the relation of the Epistle to 
St. Paul’s departure from Ephesus. If 
we date the foundation of the Corinthian 
Church in the eighteen months autumn 
50 to spring 52, which is consistent with 
the date of Gallio’s proconsulship, St. 
Paul was at Ephesus from the autumn 
of 52 to the summer or autumn of 55. 
If we accept the usual view that he left 
Ephesus in the same year as he wrote 
I Corinthians, we shall date the Epistle 
in the spring of 55. But much depends 
on the relation between 1 Corinthians and 
2 Corinthians, and on the character of, and 
time required for, the intervening events. 
If we adopt J. H. Kennedy’s argument 
in his book The Second and Third Epistles 


to the Corinthians, we shall allow for 


one and a half years between the writing 
of 1 Corinthians and 2 Cor 1-9, and there- 
fore, in connexion with the general scheme, 


date r Corinthians in the spring of 54. It. 


was written from Ephesus. 


I. 1-3. Greeting.—St. Paul has the same . 


conviction as an Old Testament prophet, 
Amos or Jeremiah, of his office as some- 


| thing which he owes wholly to God. ~ For 


a yet stronger statement cf. Gal 13, 615. 


This is the doctrine of election and pre- 


destination viewed from the standpoint 
of faith and experience. It is, primarily, 


positive religious certainty. It is im-_ 
possible to solve the question of the identi- — 
fication, of this Sosthenes with the Sos- — 
| thenes of Ac 1817 (itself a difficult pas- 
; : 485 Pie 
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sage). Weiss suggests that the Sosthenes 
of Acts, being attracted to Christianity, 
presented the Jewish case in a feeble 
way, and that his maltreatment by the 
Jews drove him ‘ into the arms of the new 
religion.’ the church of God which is at 
Corinth. Bengel, /@twm et ingens para- 
doxon. In the words sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints we see the double 
thought involved in the idea of holiness, 
that of religious status and that of moral 
demand. In language of free association 
St. Paul joins the Corinthians in their 
Christian standing with all their brethren. 
that call upon, etc. W. Morgan points 
out that this is indistinguishable from 
prayer (cf. Ac2?!); AV, both theirs and 
ours refers to the Lord, and RV inserts 
the word. In the Greek ‘theirs and 
ours’ goes closely with place, and some 
commentators. so take the words. But 
there is a lack of force in this rendering, 
and ‘ours’ seems to look back to ‘ our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ who is the Lord of 
all Christians, and a joint-source with 
God the Father of supreme spiritual 
blessings. 

4-9. Thanksgiving.—Its general char- 
acter, of which Bousset well says that 
itis ‘ finely weighed,’ is inconsistent with 
Zahn’s statement that nowhere in 
t Corinthians is there any real commenda- 
tion of ‘any feature of the moral or 
religious life of the Church,’ a view which 
makes it easy for Zahn to identify the 
‘painful letter’ of 2 Cor 24 with 1 Cor. 
1-* in particular implies that, as regards 
the Church, St. Paul can look forward 
confidently to the future. 5 shows that 
the Corinthian powers of speech and of 
intellect were in themselves matter for 
rejoicing. His experience at Athens 
may have convinced St. Paul of the in- 
adequacies of an intellectualistic presenta- 
tion of the Gospel, but he is no forerunner 
of those timid Christians, whose dis- 
paragement of the intellect was a trial to 
Clement of Alexandria. In ® the RV 
testimony of Christ obscures the fact that 
the genitive is. objective, ‘the witness 
borne to Christ.’ This witness, given 
by St. Paul, was confirmed in the Cor- 
inthians by their own experiences after 
conversion. “ and ® indicate the ex- 
pectant attitude of the Church and what 
the Church could look for at. the Lord’s 
coming. Its title or standing would be 
guaranteed. The subject of ‘who’ in & 


| Christ. 


Corinth as revealed in these much- 
discussed verses is up to a point clear 


enough, The Corinthians, while main- — 


taining their unity as a Church (the 
divisions were within the society), were 
inclining to a distinctive, and to some ex- 
tent exclusive, group-life, and each group 
defined itself by the use of one name. 
The situation was serious, but rather, 
perhaps, for what might develop than for 
what had already occurred. At the same 
time, G. H. Rendall’s view that the parties 
had not labelled themselves, and that 
what is said here is ‘St. Paul’s vivid way 
of describing the tendencies at work,’ 
unduly minimizes what had actually 
happened. But when we try to go into 
detail, difficulties arise. 
parties start ? Perhaps a spell cast by 
the cultured preaching of Apollos first 
led some members of the Church to dis- 
parage what seemed to them the less 
‘gifted ’ ministry of Paul. 
Bousset would probably be right in think- 
ing that the Paul-party arose by way of 
reaction against the Apollos-party. How- 
ever, no special problem confronts us 
With the mention of the Cephas-party 
the mists deepen. Had St. Peter ever 
been in Corinth? Dionysius of Corinth 
definitely ascribed to him a share in the 
planting of the Corinthian Church (Euse- 
bius, H.E., ii, 25), and Lake thinks he 
was probably one of the founders of the 
Church. As against this view of Lake, 
Acts certainly does not suggest that the 
Gospel had reached Corinth, or that a 
Church existed there before St. Paul’s 
arrival, which is the most natural time 


In that case . 


How did the ~ 


if we are to allow for evangelistic labours © 


of St. Peter in Corinth. On the whole, 
any considerable activity of St. Peter in 
Corinth is improbable. 


the party which used his name? Was 


What, then, of — 


it in any sense a Judaizing party? 
1 Corinthians does not suggest the exist- _ 
ence of such a party, and the evidence © 


from 2 Corinthians is not conclusive. 


Probably Zahn and Bousset are right in © 
seeing in the Cephas-party a personal © 
following of Peter rather than a doctrinal © 


variation. 


Some members of the Church | 


may have been impressed by the closeness 


| of Peter’s connexion with the Lord during 


the earthly ministry. But far the most 


difficult problem is presented by the party 


which claimed for itself the name of 
Some scholars, for instance 


3 
’ 
a 


- ~ is most naturally taken as Christ. In ® 
final assurance is given by the reference 
ta the trustworthiness of God.. 
10-17. Warning against Parties and | Eut se 
Party-Spirit.—The state of things at | should expect a more definite condemna-_ 


| Goudge, Robertson and Plummer, and — 
Massie, see in it a definite, even extreme, q 


+ 
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tion of the Judaizing position. No such 
condemnation appears in 1 Corinthians, 
and even in 2 Corinthians the contro- 
versial passages are not closely related to 
the Galatian letter. But was there such 
a party? Weiss argues that no further 
reference is made to it, that 1 }° is incon- 
sistent with its existence, since the 
question ‘ Is Christ divided ?’ is logically 
impossible, ‘if one party claimed the 
whole Christ for itself,’ while the suc- 
ceeding questions ‘contain the thought— 
you seem in your cry, ‘‘I of Paul,” etc., to 
have forgotten that you are Christ’s. 
Therefore it follows; that a saying “I of 
Christ’ cannot have preceded.’ Weiss 
is inclined to regard the words as a later 
addition, perhaps of a pious reader 
offended by the’ party cries. Parry 
favoursthesamesolution. Another inter- 
pretation ascribes to St. Paul himself, in 
sharp repudiation of the party cries, the 
words ‘ but I of Christ.’ Textually this 
is extremely harsh, as there is no sign that 
St. Paul suddenly stops quoting the party 
cries, and makes in his own person his own 
profession of loyalty to the Supreme 
Head. Still, its abruptness is not beyond 
St. Paul’s powers, and C, H. Turner has 
quite recently (Theology, xiii, 76) favoured 
it. If we keep the text as it stands, 
it is probably best to conceive of a group 
at Corinth which in a rather ostentatious 
way asserted its own direct allegiance 
to Christ, and argued that the other 
groups showed by their choice of names 
that they were not equally with itself 
‘ Christ’s people.’ 

ro. St. Paul begins with an appeal for 
unity in word and thought, with reference, 


by anticipation, to the different party 


cries; he obviously knew nothing-of the 
divisions until Chloe’s people told him. 
This makes a visit to Corinth between the 
founding of the Church and the writing 
of 1 Corinthians rather improbable. The 
way in which Chloe is mentioned suggests 
that she lived at Corinth. There follows 
(#*) three indignant questions. The first 
words may be a statement, but are more 
forcible as a question, and divided is 
better than “ apportioned to one section,’ 
as Robertson and Plummer render the 
Greek. In that case the. reference would 
be simply to the claim of the Christ-party.. 


_ Lightfoot, who refers to St. Paul’s positive 
conceptions in 121*f., 2’, interprets as a 
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| the Greek wise man. 
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baptism involves no relation of personal 
dependence upon himself. 

14-17. There is no disparagement of 
baptism in these verses. Rather do they 
suggest the efficacy of the baptismal act; 
only the important thing was not who 
baptized but into whom they were bap- 
tized. St, Paul is glad that in only a very 
few cases could the idea of a personal 
relationship between himself and a bap- 
tized Corinthian occur. For Crispus, cf. 
Ac 18*. Weiss thinks St. Paul baptized 
him because of his importance as former 
head of thesynagogue. Gaius is probably 
to be identified with the Gaius of Rom 
16 *8. Stephanas is mentioned as one of 
the Corinthian representatives in 1617. 
The final verse of the passage with its 
emphasis on the Cross serves as an 
introduction to the next section. 

18-31. The Paradox of God’s Way of 
Salvation.—St. Paul shows the contrast 
between God’s way of saving men through 
Christ crucified and what Jews or Greeks 
would have looked for. He appeals to 
the experience of the Church itself. It 
was not a society of notable persons. 
St. Paul seems to have moved some dis- 
tance away from the subject of the party 
divisions: the connexion is to be found in 
the fact that the divisions may naturally 
be supposed to have gone along with a 
claim on the part of some members of the 
Church to possess a superior knowledge 
and wisdom. 

the word of the cross (!%) Parry 
interprets as ‘our exposition of the Cross.’ 
This limits overmuch. Moffatt well 
translates ‘the story of the Cross.’ It is 
the power of God, in that through the 
Cross God works upon man. St. Paul 
supports the paradox of the Cross with 
Old. Testament quotations; first, from 
Is 29 #4, with slight variations at the end, 
and then with loose quotations from 
Massie takes the scribe 
as the Jewish wise man, the disputer as 
So definite a dis- 
tinction is not probable. Earthly wisdom 


| as a whole cannot reveal God’s way of 
salvation. 


In the next words (#4), it is 
much best with Lightfoot to understand 
‘in the wisdom ’ of God’s purpose. This 
agrees both with ‘hath made foolish’ 
and with ‘it was God’s good pleasure.’ 
‘The foolishness of the preaching’ is 
St. Paul’s own way of putting it: he is not 
speaking according to the view of the 


| “perishing.’ He is thinking of the sub- 
| stance of the preaching, 


not of the manner 
of délivery. eee Nie a; 
_ 22-25. The mention of the Jews’ de- 


mand for signs reminds us of the Gospels 


~ justification (cf. Rom 3 ” ff.). 


. to Christ cf. 1022; 2 Cor 3 18, 
nificance in a monotheistic religion is: 
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(ME 811 f.; Jn 218). In ** Christ crucified, 
where Christ is a proper name, is prefer- 
able to ‘a crucified Messiah.’ The idea of 
the Messiahship of Jesus is not to the fore 
in the whole passage. In ** the emphasis 
falls on the repeated of God. The supreme 
power and wisdom are to be found in 
Christ. The absoluteness of the Christian 
religion is the absoluteness of Christ. The 
paradox of the whole section since 1° is 
rounded off in one of St. Paul’s triumphant 
climaxes. 

26-29. What St. Paul has said is borne 
out by the way the Gospel came to the 
Corinthians. calling does not mean vo- 
cation or state of life, but God’s calling of 
them, the manner or process by which 
it came. Intellect, as men account it, 
power, high birth, were not characteristic 
of the community. God’s choice had 
lighted on persons lacking such dis- 
tinctions. The impressiveness of the 
verses gains by the use of the neuter. It 
is not quite easy to define exactly the 
meaning of the things that are not, that 
he might bring to nought the things that 
are. Parry interprets of the new creation 
in Christ, whereby the things of the world 


-are shown ‘ not yet to have attained any 


real existence. Rom 41?’ is a parallel. 
In *° boasting is excluded by the method 
of God’s action; so in Rom 3 *’ by man’s 
proper response to God’s action. 

30-31. But of him are ye in Christ 
Jesus. Lightfoot interprets as ‘ Ye are 
His children in Christ’; that the Corin- 
thians may be classed among the things 
that truly are is due to God. ‘ In Christ 
Jesus ’ is also emphatic; the real existence 
of the Corinthians is an existence in 
union with Christ, and all that they need 
of wisdom is present in Him. righteous- 
ness and sanctification and redemption fill 
out the meaning of wisdom. ‘ Righteous- 
ness’ refers primarily to forgiveness and 
In sancti- 
fication the notion is of the new life of 


holiness as brought about.in us by Christ. , 
‘Redemption’ is an inclusive word de- 


scribing the.freeing of the Christian; and 
if one asks from whom or from what, the 


best answer is from the slavery of the old 


sinful life (cf. 2 Cor 517). Since this isso the 
only occasion for boasting is to be found 
in the Lord Jesus. So St. Paul applies 
Jer 9 **f.: for similar transferences of Qld 
Testament language concerning Jehovah 
Its sig- 


noteworthy. We should observe how in 


Ley 9° the content of wisdom is given in terms 
_ which apply. to the religious and moral, 


not to the definitely intellectual side of 


wm 
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| maturity was necessary beyond what . 
| Church asa whole possessed. Thatideall 
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life. Christianity is not an esoteric 
theosophy. For a great commentary on 
the verse see Hort’s Hulsean Lectures, 
The Way, the Truth, the Life. 

II. 1-5. The Character of the Apostle’s 
Preaching Explained.— This connects 
naturally with all the latter part of the 
first chapter. If God saves man not in 
ways which man would expect, but through 
the ‘stumbling block’ and ‘ foolishness ’ 
of Christ crucified, then it is in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things that the 
Apostle’s preaching should not make a 
show through brilliance of form or 
oratory. ‘ 

proclaiming to you the mystery of God. 
The MSS. evidence for ‘ testimony’ is 
rather stronger than for ‘ mystery,’ and 
it is easier to imagine the former word 
being changed into the latter. But 
‘mystery’ fits the context better, and 
‘my testimony to God’ lacks force. In 
the next verse the negative goes naturally 
with the verb determined. Possibly before 
St. Paul came to Corinth, as a result of 
his experience at Athens, in any case 
from the moment he began his ministry 
in Corinth, he decided against any expo- 
sition of his Gospel which should obscure 
the open proclamation of ‘ Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified.’ He refused to abate 
anything of the paradox ‘a crucified 
Messiah.’ 

3-5. Ac 18 °f. throws only partial light 
on 3, for there St. Paul’s fear is of inter- 
ference from without; here he thinks of 
the hesitation and profound sense of per- 
sonal inadequacy with which he preached. 
He had not given them ‘the plausible 
argument of “wisdom ’”’’ (Moffatt), but 
his preaching was not ineffectual; it had 
a convincing note, supplied by the Spirit 
and the power of God. Thereby the faith 
came to rest not on the intellectual 
brilliance of a human teacher, but on the 
power of God. 
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velation through the Spirit.—St. Paul now 


turns to explain that what he has been ~ 


saying, in depreciation of human wisdom 


and of its competence to judge in advance 


God’s method of salvation does not imply 
that there is no possibility for man to 
speak of the secrets of the wisdom of God. 


The foundation of St. Paul’s Gospel was — 


Christ crucified, and he could preach Him 


with the conviction that that was all that 
was necessary, though that was not the — 


whole content of what he could say. But 
for the further wisdom, the more hidden 
mysteries of the divine purpose, a spiritual 
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the whole Church should have been able 
to. listen to him when he spoke of this 
wisdom and purpose, resulted from the 
gift of the Spirit which it had received. 
The chapter is very important for the 
light it throws on the Pauline and early 
Christian idea of the work of the Spirit 


‘in illuminating the Christian. 


6-9. The word perfect, especially when 
taken with what St. Paul says later in 


_ 3', suggests the full-grown as compared 


with the immature Christian. This is 
one of the cases in which St. Paul uses 
a word which belongs to the circle of 
mystery-terminology. But we need not 
assume dependence upon mystery-con- 
ceptions. Two further questions arise; 
first, what is God’s wisdom in a mystery 
which St. Paul will speak of to the mature? 
We cannot say precisely. Parry, who 
refers to such passages as Rom 16 2n8 
Col 1 **, interprets of ‘ the redemption of 
mankind through Christ,’ which is some- 
thing more than ‘ the fact of Christ cruci- 
fied with its immediate consequences.’ 
This makes good sense, and in so far as, 
in Parry’s words, it ‘ involves far-reaching 
consequences’ as to the ‘nature and 
destiny of man ’ suits the prospect opened 
up by 9. The two contrasted types of 
teaching are illustrated by the contrast 
between the evangel in the sermon in 
Ac 13 ®41 (the typical example which 
Luke gives us), and the teaching of 
Ephesians. The former shows what St. 
Paul understood by knowing nothing 


‘save Jesus Christ and him crucified.’ 


No more than St. Peter in Ac 1-5, 10 does 
St. Paul here draw out the meaning and 
power of the Lord’s atonement; but he 


_ proves that Jesus is the Christ without in 


any way slurring over the reality and the 
fact of suffering and humiliation by which 
the glory was attained. The latter gives 
the deeper teaching only suitable for 


mature Christians. The second question | 


concerns the rulers of this world. Are 


they earthly rulers, Jews and Romans, as 
Parry and Robertson and Plummer hold, 


or the demonic powers who exercise con-" 
trol over the unregenerate world-order: 


so Bousset, Weiss, and W. Morgan? A> 
decision is not easy, and depends to some 


extent. on the interpretation of such 


passages as Gal4%%; Col2%?3, The 
phrase ‘rulers of this age’ on the whole 
points to demonic powers, and the words 
which are coming to nought seem more 


full of meaning on this interpretation, 


but one may doubt whether St. Paul 


es 


would have said that they ‘crucified 


‘Christ, and the partitive none is more 
consonant with earthly rulers. Of the 
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very striking expression the Lord of 
glory Weiss says: ‘it is perhaps the 
most highly arresting description of him, 
which we find in Paul.’ Despite the con- 
Siderable variations in ® from Is 6468 
taken with Is 6517, there-is no difficulty 
in supposing a loose quotation by the 
Apostle. We know too little about the 
‘ Apocalypse of Elijah’ and its date to 
know what significance to attach to 
Origen’s statement that the words occur 
in that document. For the leading 
thought of these verses that God turns 
evil plans and events to good account 
of. Ac 217f., and in Old Testament Gen 
50 20, 

10-16. The main lines of the thought 
are plain. Christians are given access 
to the wisdom of God by the Spirit. 
The Spirit, which is God’s Spirit, in God, 
conceived of here, as Bousset says, as a 
‘ self-existent being (person, hypostasis),’ 
knows the counsels of God. And as 
Christians have received that Spirit, the 
Spirit’s knowledge becomes their know- 
ledge, while the unspiritual man cannot 
possess that knowledge, and, therefore, 
any examination he makes of, or judge- 
ment he passes upon, the spiritual man 
is of no value. He can no more instruct 
the latter than he can instruct the Lord. 
Garvie truly says that St. Paul is con- 
cerned with no question about the divine 
self-consciousness. If one presses the 
language of 1° one must discriminate 
between the consciousness of God and 
that of the Spirit. The meaning of 12 
and 1% is that in order that Christians 
may know the content of God’s wisdom 
and purpose, which takes shape in posi- 
tive blessings, they have been given the 
Spirit and also the power of adequate 
expression. What is needed is speech 
inspired not by mere human wisdom, but 
by the Spirit. Spiritual subjects must 
be treated of and expressed in a corre- 
sponding spiritual way. It is certainly 


‘better to take both the words translated 


spiritual as neuter. The renderings of 
Parry and Peake ‘combining spiritual 
subjects (or “‘truths’’) with ‘spiritual 
expression ’ keep close to the Greek. In 
12 the aorist tense we received points to 
a definite occurrence, and, in view of 
123%; most naturally to baptism. In 14 — 
the natural man is the unregenerate man 
whose wisdom is only that to which he 
is able to attain by the use of his natural 
faculties. He has no power of examining 
truth which is revealed and interpreted 
only through the Spirit. The claim made 
for the spiritual man in 1° is of the highest __ 
order. It is ideally true, but its actual © 
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truth in any case must depend on how 
far the spiritual man is following the 
guidance of the Spirit. St. Paul asserts 
the freedom from examination of the 
spiritual mar in the most absolute way. 
The effect of his words is seriously 
weakened if one supplies as an explana- 
tion ‘by the natural man.’ In }° the 
quotation is from Is 401* abbreviated. 
The word ‘ mind‘ is used tather°of the 
content than of the organ of thought. 
III. 1-23. The Evils of the Party- 
Divisions Expounded in the Light of the 
Truth as to the Building up of the Church. 
1-9. St. Paul turns to the sad fact of 
the failure of the Corinthian Church to 
reach the level on which he could have 
taught them the full substance and 
meaning of the divine wisdom. He had 
neither been able to speak in that way 
when he had been among them, nor would 
it be possible now. They were not mere 
“natural men,’ but he had to adapt his 
instruction to their condition of great 
immaturity. Though properly they were 
spiritual, he could not treat them as such, 
but as carnal. In ® sarkinois has the 
sense of ‘ composed of flesh’; in * sarki- 
kots has a wholly ethical sense. But, by its 
suggestion of complete fleshly condition, 
and with the context to guide us, the 
former word represents a state more com- 
pletely opposed to a spiritual one. At 
the same time, there is more implication of 
Corinthian responsibilities for their con- 
dition in sarkikois. With 2 cf. Heb 51714. 
The proof which St. Paul gives in * of 
the carnal-mindedness of the Church is 
significant. Some, if not all, of the parties 
would regard their particular claims as 
a mark of superior wisdom. The Apostle 
goes on to show the absurdity of these 
party-cries, for Paul and Apollos were 
not at all what those cries suggested. 
They were only ministers, of Christ rather 
than of the Corinthians. St. Paul wishes 
to turn the thoughts of the Church away 
from Paul and Apollos to Him whose 
ministers they are. The Lord had ap- 
pointed them to different tasks. Paul 
had planted the Church; afterwards 
Apollos watered, but the fact of the 
Church’s growth was due to God. They 
did not ‘ count’ (Moffatt) at all, only God 
counted: perhaps at the end of ? in the 
Greek we should supply with Parry ‘is 
everything.’ Further, to show the im- 


_ possibility in the real nature of things of 


setting up Paul and Apollos against one 


another, they are essentially one; the 


only difference would lie in the character 


_of the rewards corresponding to the 


difference in their work. In ® the truth 
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of the matter is brieflysummed up.. Paul 
and Apollos are fellow-labourers in the 
service of God; despite the linguistic 
argument this rendering is to be preferred 
to fellow-labourers with God. The 
Corinthians are a field or a building, the 
possession of God, and, so it is implied, 
to be cultivated or raised up for Him. 
10-17. St. Paul now develops the idea 
of the building, and, with an eye on what 
had been going on, or was going on, in 
the community, points out that the fact 
that the foundation has been once for all 
well and truly laid does not imply that 
everything which is raised upon the 
foundation is of equal and lasting worth. 
St. Paul, in the character of a wise master 
builder, had laid the foundation, the only 
possible foundation, Jesus Christ. To 
others falls the task of building thereupon; 
St. Paul does not suggest that anyone 
had made the attempt to lay a different 
foundation. St. Paul in imagery which 
we must not press too closely conceives 
of different kinds of buildings rising on 
the one foundation ; their respective values 
will one day, on the great and final Day, 
be determined. The Day will break in 
with the accompaniment of fire, and the 
fire will test the superstructures. Then 
two possibilities arise. One man’s super- 
structure will stand the test, and he will 
be rewarded; another man’s’ super- 
structure will perish, and he will have to 
pay, yet he will not fail of salvation, 
though he will only just escape the fire 
which has burnt up his work. As to the 
reward and the loss; Bousset thinks 
St. Paul means that the preservation or 
destruction of the work is itself the reward 
or punishment. Weiss holds that St. 
Paul certainly conceives of a special 
reward, but that the loss consists in the 
ruin of the work, his possession. It is 
natural to interpret the two cases in a 
similar way, and to think of the one as 
receiving some definite reward corre- 
sponding to the labour he has expended 
(*); Beet’s suggestion of ‘ a higher degree 
of blessedness ’ is adequate if we wish to 
characterize it in any way; while the 
other, having remained true to the founda- 
tion, but raised no valuable building on 
it, is just saved, and loses all reward with 


the loss of his work. The fire-imagery © 


obviously applies to the Last Day, not 
to a preceding purgatorial period. It is 
not quite easy to understand the meaning 
of the work itself. St. Paul has in mind 


teachers and leaders in the Church; is — 


Heaaiond their teaching, or the Church 
itse. 
on the foundation? Goudge’s interpr 
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tation, ‘the members of the Church as 
formed by the teaching they have re- 
ceived,’ links teaching and _ institution 
ideas together; only we must not press it 
to mean that St. Paul conceives of the 
members who have been given this worth- 
less teaching as themselves lost. In 17 
the idea of the community and its sacred 
character emerges very definitely. The 
factiousness which rends asunder to the 
point of destruction the Temple of God 
will meet with the punishment which 
befits it. 

18-23. The danger of intellectual pre- 
tentiousness and the danger of party- 
divisions were not disconnected. One 
who imagined. himself to be wise, while 
his wisdom was really only the wisdom 
of the passing age or world, needed to 
become a fool that he might attain to 
the true wisdom which could meet with 
God’s approval, whereas the wisdom of the 
world was mere foolishness in God’s eyes. 
St. Paul quotes Job 513 and Psoq4"™ in 
support of this contempt of worldly 
wisdom. And all this boasting of one 
man or another was a reversal of the 
true order of things. The Corinthians 
were not owned, they were owners. 
Their only subjection was to Christ, and 
through Him they had the final bond of 
unity with God. For the triumphant 
strain of ** cf. Rom8**f. The whole 
world-order and all that falls within it 
belongs to-the Christian, and is not lord 
over him. But on this note St. Paul 
cannot end.~ The Christian belongs to 


‘Christ, and there is yet one further move- 


ment upwards; Christ belongs to God. 
With this we may compare 11 * and 15 *8, 
verses which in themselves express the 


’ subordination of Christ to God. But 


while we recognize this, we do not there- 
fore attribute to St. Paul an Arianizing 


Christology. As W. Morgan, who em-. 


phasizes the presence of this subordina- 
tion-element, says, ‘ unquestionably for 
Paul Christ belongs to the side of reality 
we call divine. And His pre-existence 
would seem to him an inseparable con- 
comitant of His divinity. His divinity 
is the primary fact to which every further 
determination or limitation attaches 
ately? 1-6: 
IV. 1-21. St. Paul and the Church in 
Corinth.This chapter is of a more 
nal nature than the ones which have 
preceded it. The Apostle wants the 
Church to think of him and of others in 
the right way; that does not mean that he 
submits himself to any examination by 
them. By a sharp turn of Ss leer 
as 
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been saying about himself and Apollos is 
to be taken as a general warning against 
pride and party-rivalry. Every kind of 
boastfulness is absurd, since whatever 
anyone has he has of God. . The thought 
of the community’s self-satisfaction causes 
St. Paul to break forth into a passage of 
powerful and concentrated irony in which 
he contrasts the perilous life of apostles, 
exposed to every kind of suffering and 
contempt, with the serene  self-com- 
placency, as of men who have already 
entered into their kingdom, of those whom 
he is addressing. Once again the tone 
changes; he is a father not a superin- 
tendent; let them take him as their 
example. Timothy, who is coming to 
them, will tell them all they need to know. 
But (with yet another change of thought), 
those who think that he is sending Timothy 
because he dare not come himself will 
find themselves very much mistaken. He 
proposes to come, and soon; in what Spirit 
he comes depends not on himself but on 
them. 
1-5. Let a man so account of us, as of 
ministers of Christ, etc. This may mean 
“let a man regard us in the category 
of ministers of Christ,’ or “let a man 
judge of us as he is accustomed to judge 
of ministers of Christ.’ The former is 
best. The descriptive words point to 
the subordinate functions of the teachers. 
What a steward must show is fidelity to 
his charge. But St. Paul does not allow 
that this gives the Corinthians or any 
human court the right to sit in examina- 
tion of him. The use in * of the Greek 
word for day, translated judgement, in- 
volves a contrast with the one true judge- 
ment-day which is God’s. He does not | 
even sit in judgement on himself: the 
reason why he does not is not perfectly 
clear. The words for I know nothing 
against myself may give the reason: 
then, in order to show that he has no 
power to pass a verdict of acquittal in 
his own case, he continues yet am I not 
hereby justified, etc. But it is possible 
that the words at the beginning of * 
should be taken as a hypothesis ‘ for 
though I know nothing against myself, 
yet,’ etc.; so Weiss, and Robertson and 
Plummer. In that case the reason why 
he does not sit in judgement on himself 
is that only Christ can deliver sentence of 
acquittal. In any case, the conclusion 
drawn is that the Corinthians must not 
try to anticipate the judgement which the 
Lord will pass when He comes. Where 
there is hidden evil He will bring it to 
light, where praise is due He will appor- 
tion it. pe 
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6-14. There are two difficulties in °, 
First, as to the words these things I 
have in a figure transferred. to myself 
and Apollos for your sakes. What are 
“ these things : ?’ Presumably what he has 
been saying as to ministry and steward- 
ship. And the ‘ transference in a figure’ 
will mean that he and Apollos did not 
need to be reminded of their true position, 
but that others did. Lake takes the 
words as a warning against exaggeration 
by the Corinthians of their own personal 
importance. The language tells against 
a more restricted reference to particular 
persons in Corinth. The other difficulty 
concerns the words not to go beyond the 
things which are written. If this is taken 
to refer to the Old Testament, it can only 
be, as Edwards says, of the general spirit 
and point of view of the Old Testament: 
but the phrase in the Greek is difficult, 
and the lack of any definite point of attach- 
ment makes it obscure. Weiss and 
Moffatt give up the traditional text. 


- At the end of ® against the other is 


best taken of ‘the other teacher.’ In 7 
St. Paul singles out a hypothetical in- 
dividual in order to prove the absurdity 
of any self-importance. Whatever such 
an one possesses he has received; it is no 
credit to him:—the last two questions 
were dear to Augustine for their strong 
anti-Pelagian ring. St. Paul now leaves 
the hypothetical individual and comes 
to the actual Church. Whether in ® we 
have three questions, or, as Robertson 
and Plummer prefer, satirical affirmations, 
the effect is the same. The point of the 


-end of ® is that if the Corinthians had 


come into their kingdom it would be a 
good thing for the Apostles who would be 
For the true state of 
things was very different; the Apostles had 
to be content to be fighting down below 
like doomed gladiators in the arena, 
with men and angels as spectators of their 
agony, while the Corinthians sat on high 
in royal complacency ‘without’ them. 
They were despised as foolish,’ weak, 
inglorious, while the Corinthians had 
exactly the reverse impression of them- 
selves. The Corinthians were confident 
that their position ‘in Christ ’ gave them 
the reputation of wisdom; St. Paul and 
his companions only knew that for 
Christ’s sake they must bear the re- 
proach of fools. Bodily sufferings and 
men’s contempt were their lot. In the 
midst of their missionary labours they 
even supported themselves by their own 
We meet with this aes 
phasis elsewhere (9°; 2Cor 117). » 


ie aaa Bryon considerable importance | 
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to it (cf. Th'2 °; 2 Th:3 *; Ac 20 *4).. In 
the end of 12 and beginning of }# St. Paul 
shows how the sufferings he and others 
endured had not embittered them. The 
force of intreat is made clearer in Moffatt’s 
translation ‘we try to conciliate.’ The 
words filth and offscouring in '* may refer 
to the custom whereby in certain Greek 
cities individuals of a degraded con- 
dition offered themselves as scapegoats, 
or criminals were chosen to be sacrificial 
victims: so Edwards and Bousset. But 
it is better with Weiss, Parry, and 
Goudge to understand the words more 
generally. St. Paul wishes to express in 
the strongest way the view which the 
world took of the utter worthlessness of 
the Apostles. 

14-17. If anything could shame the 
Church out of its self-complacency these 
contrasted pictures would. Yet he had 
not intended to rebuke them, but to give 
them a warning, in the spirit not of their 
thousands of superintending guardians, 
but of their one earthly father. In ?® 
the repeated in Christ refers to their 
state as Christians. The expressions here 
tell against a rigorous application of 
Deissmann’s semi-local interpretation of 
the phrase ‘in Christ,’ of Christ as the 
element within which the Christian life 
moves, It is the parental relationship 
which explains St. Paul’s purpose in 
sending Timothy. He will remind the 
Church of the Apostle’s ways. The 
context suggests that the reference is 
to St. Paul’s general way of life, which, 
as Weiss says, is ‘only the expression 
of the view of life which he preaches.’ 
It is not certain that in 1” the Greek - 
implies that Timothy had already started, 
though 16 1° shows that he was not taking 
the letter. 

18-21. St. Paul thinks it necessary to 
insist that any self-complacency on the 
part of any members of the community, 
due to a belief that St. Paul would shrink 
from coming himself, was likely to be 
short-lived. For their attitude cf. 2 Cor 
10 °f., though the latter passage points 
to far greater disaffection. He knows 
they can talk, but can they do more ? 
It is power, not talk, which witnesses to 
the presence of the Kingdom. It is for 
the Corinthians to show by their attitude, - 


. particularly, perhaps, by the way they 


respond to his warnings against party ~ 
spirit and self-complacency, whether love 
and gentleness, or the exercise of stern — 


discipline, shall be the characteristics: of | 


his visit. The alternative is: not, as - 


Massie says, ‘Shall he come as a father PY 
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V. 1-13. The Case of Gross Immorality 
and the Lax Attitude of the Church.—The 
news of the party divisions was not the 
worst news which had come to St. Paul. 
Far more notorious was a case of scan- 
dalous moral behaviour, at which even 
the Corinthians’ heathen neighbours 
would look askance. A member of the 
Church was living, whether in a relation 
of marriage or of concubinage, with his 
father’s wife. The Church had .done 
nothing, and so St. Paul tells them of his 
decision already made, a decision of 
severe excommunication which he clearly 
expects the Church to enforce. At the 
same time he wishes to correct a wrong 
impression, drawn from a former letter, 
that he expects the members of the Church 
never to meet any heathen guilty of one 
of the characteristic vices of heathendom. 

1-5. The abruptness of the opening 
witnesses to St. Paul’s indignation. We 
do not know how the news first reached 
him. On the whole, it is probable that 
the father was. dead, and the woman 
almost certainly was not a Christian. In 
* the meaning is that the grief which they 
should have shown ought to have led them 
to decide on the removal of the offender. 
In *5 the piling up of the consentient 
agents is very impressive. The Apostle 
has already decided on what must be done; 
the fact that he is not in Corinth makes 
no difference. He has the authority of 


_the Lord Jesus for his decision, and as he 


thinks of his own spirit as present at the 
meeting of the Church, so he knows that 


_the power of the Lord will be with them. 


What is intended is clear enough in the 
main lines. The sinner is to be excluded 


_from the Church, excommunicated. But 


more than that, he is to be solemnly 
handed over to Satan, who is regarded as 
having power outside the Church which 
he does not possess within it, with a view 
to his death. This is the natural inter- 


__ pretation of destruction of the flesh, and 


is generally adopted. The destruction 


- of the flesh by Satan’s hostile action is 


not, however, the purpose of the whole 
In some way or other physical 
death serves the end of the salvation of 
There is no definite sug- 
gestion of repentance after death, and 
it is not. clear what is supposed to be the 
spiritual disposition of the offender at 
Parry thinks that 
the man is supposed to die in alienation 
from. God, after which his spirit is re- 
deemed. But how does physical death 


_in itself help towards spiritual salvation ? 
- Bousset’s notion that St. Paul thought 
_ of liberation from the flesh as liberation: 
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from sin: working in the flesh suggests 
tod mechanical an idea of salvation. 
Perhaps St. Paul had no precise con- 
ception of the method whereby after all 
the sinner would be saved, but was 
simply confident thatthe tremendous 
sentence would have saving as well as 
destructive power: cf. 11 3°82, One may 
note how more than one view of the 
purpose of punishment appears in these 
verses. The punishment is in the strictest 
sense the sinner’s desert; and yet there is 
more init thansheerretribution. For. the 
whole passage cf. for the work of Satan 
the beginning of the book of Job, and for 
the exercise of discipline. Ac 5? ff. 

6-8. The Church seems to have held 
that this gross sin was an entirely in- 
dividual matter and was no affair of the 
society or blot upon it. By the parable 
of leaven St. Paul shows that this cannot 
be true. The corrupting influence must 
be purged away that ye may be-a new 
lump, even as ye are unleavened, a 
parallel, says Holtzmann, in Jewish 
form to the old proverb ‘ become what 
thou art.’ Leaven has suggested to 
St. Paul the paschal ritual, and so he 
passes on to the thought of Christ as the 
true paschal lamb, whose sacrifice neces- 
sitates a new moral life of complete 
sincerity and correspondence with the 
nature of things. The words let us keep 
the feast refer to the whole Christian 
life, not to a particular occasion; but the 
imagery gains in significance if the letter 
was written near the time of the Passover 
season. 

9-13. The letter to which St. Paul now 
refers is wholly lost unless 2 Cor 6 14-71 is 
a fragment which has found its way into 
2 Corinthians; for Weiss’s elaborate at- 
tempts to break up the unity of 1 Cor- 
inthians and to assign to the earlier letter 
6 12-20. 9 24_19 22 mr 2-34. 16 76-9, 16:20) 
though supported by much ingenious 
argument, are an example of the over- 
subtlety of his methods, and are ade- 
quately answered’ by Parry. St. Paul. 
had said have no dealings with fornica- 
tors. The Church had been puzzled, and 
may have expressed its feeling in the 
Church-letter.. In ?° not altogether is 
obscure: ‘assuredly I did not mean’ | 
(Lightfoot), or ‘ not that I meant literally ’ 
(Lake), attaching the negative to a verb 
understood gives the sense. 1 but now I 


| write, epistolary aorist, puts the matter 


beyond the possibility of misunderstand- _ 
ing. The catalogue of vices in shows 


_ how far some who were baptized members 


of the Church were from realizing the 
moral character of the Christian life. 


ment on all evil forces. 
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The word idolater is especially remark- 
able. It suggests that some tried to 
combine Christianity with other forms of 
worship. The meaning involved in the 
first question of 1* is that neither the 
Apostle nor the Church can exercise any 
judgement or discipline except over 
members of the Christian society. God 
commits to the Church no judicial power 
over others; He alone deals with them, 
With a quotation from one of a number 
of passages in Deuteronomy St. Paul ends 
with a brief decisive injunction. Gross 
sinners must be separated from the new 
holy people, as formerly from the old. 

VI. 1-11. The Unseemliness of the 
Litigious Spirit in the Church, and, in 
particular, of Lawsuits before Heathen 
Judges.—The thought of the exercise of 
judgement leads St. Paul on to speak of 
another matter which was revealing 
further moral weakness in the Church. 
The members of the Church were much 
too ready to indulge in a quarrelsome 
spirit, an old Greek failing, and to take 
their grievances before a heathen court. 
This custom was destructive of the new 
life of brotherhood in Christ and obscured 
the distinction between the Church and 
the world. The passage illustrates the 
never-absent difficulty of consolidating 
Christian ethical practice on a higher level 
than that of the non-Christian world, while 
the last verses imply that Christian ethic 
is not the crown of the natural man’s 
efforts, but the fruit of regeneration. 

2-3. the saints shall judge the world 
. . . we Shall judge angels (cf. Dan 7 7°; 
Mt 19 78). Weiss points out that the 
ideas of sharing in God’s Kingdom and 
sharing in God’s judgement lay close 
together. The expression in ? is more 
difficult, and stands by itself in the New 
Testament, but that there were evil 
spiritual beings was certainly St. Paul’s 
conviction. Such a passage as Col 1!5 is 
clear evidence. Cf. also Ju®. The 
destiny of man, in the Old Testament 
so notably stated in Ps 8, was lofty enough 
to. include the power of sitting in judge- 
In ? the RVm 
of the smallest tribunals gives the exact 
meaning; there is an easy transition of 
thought from the court to the matter 
which comes before the court for judge- 
ment. In * it is not certain whether 
we should interpret them who are of no 
account in the church as. heathen. or 
unimportant Christians, and take set to 
judge as an imperative or a question. 
Weiss argues that not till 5 does the 
thought of Christian judges appear. On 
the other hand, the force of ‘ set:to judge ’ 


suggests Christian judges. With con, 
siderable hesitation we interpret of 
heathen judges, and take the verse as 
a question. In ° decide suggests action 
outside a court. St. Paul would prefer 
no courts at all. 
Dods rightly points out that St. Paul 
has ‘no idea of transferring into the 
Church the whole paraphernalia of civil 
courts. 7 shows that St. Paul favours 
abstention from lawsuits even to the point 
of suffering wrong, whereas (*) the 
Corinthians went to the courts to obtain 
that to which they had noright. Sodoing 
they wronged their brethren and came 
within the scope of the law which exclud- 
ed wrongdoers from the Kingdom of God, 
a law to which they would blind them- 
selves at their peril. St. Paul impresses 
this on them by pointing out that some 
of the members of the Church had been 
wrongdoers of one kind or another, and 
that the religious blessings which they 
had received after their conversion from 
heathendom had meant a sharp decisive 
break with the old life. At the beginning 
of 11 the meaning is: ‘ You had yourselves 
washed free from all these things’ (Parry). 
ye were sanctified, that is brought into 
the position of consecrated people, and so, 
by inference, pledged to a life of moral 
holiness. ye were justified, accounted 
righteous before God. The three verbs 
refer to the same point of time determined 
by the reference to baptism and the words 
at the end of the verse. 
teach justification by baptism, but he 
does, as Bousset says, here regard baptism 
and justification as synchronizing, and 
baptism as ‘a sacrament in the essential 
sense of the word.’ ‘Goudge would see a 
reference to the gift of the Spirit, whereby 
men were consecrated and their righteous- 
ness publicly declared by act, the washing 
being by the baptismal immersion, the 
consecration by the gift of the Spirit 
through the laying on of hands. 

12-20. The Special Evil of Fornication. 
—All things are lawful, etc. It is pos- 
sible, as Zahn suggests and Moffatt ap- 
proves by his method of translation, that 
St. Paul is quoting phrases used in the 
Church’s letter; and showing how the 
claim made for complete spiritual freedom 
in the use of material things must be 
limited. The second limitation is particu- 


St. Paul does not 


On the whole section ~ 


larly significant; a person who claims | 
absolute liberty must beware lest his real © 
position be that of servile subjection. — 
In *3 Weiss finds another catch-phrase of 


the Corinthian ‘ Gnostics.’ In any case, 


St. Paul has no objection to the ph 


. 


meats for the belly, arid the belly. for 


; 


_ also 
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meats, but goes on to refute deductions 
which might be drawn from it. Meats 
and the belly which received them belonged 
to the passing order of things; not so the 
body; between it and the Lord there was 
a high and abiding relationship. It is 
noteworthy how in ' both the bodily 
resurrection of Christ and the resurrection 
of our bodies is implied. Accordingly (5) 
the body, as organically related to Christ, 
must not be taken away from Him and 
put to a perverted use, the true relation 
being horribly counterfeited in sexual 
impurity. In this context the word 
flesh (1) quoted from Gen 224 takes on 
a higher significance than that of the 
fleshly organism. At the same time, we 
may note how the word spirit is re- 
served for the union between the Christian 
and Christ, a union ‘ mystical, not merely 
ethical’ (Peake): in sexual immorality 
the relation does not rise above one of 
bodies. 1° is quite intelligible if we do 
not pedantically press the letter of the 
verse; the binding relation into which the 
man enters through fornication affects 
the body in a way no other sin does. 
Profane use of the body is (!*) profane 
use of what the Corinthians surely know 
very well to be a shrine of the Holy Spirit; 
that the body is that as well as a member 
of Christ reveals the close connexion 
between St. Paul’s doctrine of Christ 
and his doctrine of the Holy Spirit. At 
the same time, it points away from the 
idea that St. Paul identifies the exalted 
Lord with the Spirit, which we have 
(cf.12*f.). In *° the price is, as Weiss 
says, Christ’s death. It is needless to 
ask to whom the price is paid. These 
last verses and the whole section seem 
quite inconsistent with the notion that 
St. Paul thought of the body, even if 
regarded simply in the light of its fleshly 
composition, 
Morgan does not allow that these verses 
disprove St. Paul’s conception of the 


_-fleshly body as possessing an essentially 


evil moral quality, but if, as Morgan 
insists, the doctrine ‘ that in matter lies 
the principle of evil is not to be found in 
Paul,’ who teaches that ‘all things were 
created by Christ and for Christ,’ so that 


_ nothing is unclean of itself, the flesh as 


‘the material living substance of the 
human body’ must, in itself, be clean 


VIL. 1-40. Reply to the Church-Letter 
concerning (i) Marriage and Kindred 


- Questions.—The Corinthian Church had 
_ referred a number of questions dealing 
largely with the application of Christian 


as essentially evil. W._ 


(vi. 


tions themselves and the way in which 
St. Paul deals with them throw much 
light on the difficulties confronting a 
Christian Church in a heathen environ- 
ment. St. Paul had, in many matters, 
no authoritative decision to which he 
couldappeal. Thelevel which his answers 
reach, if regarded simply from the stand- 
point of human tact and common sense, 
is an exceedingly high one. There is no 
confusion between principle and _ ex- 
pediency, and no attempt to make his 
own preferences obligatory. The position 
at Corinth was one of diverse opinions 
in which there was real danger, if the 
opinions were pushed to an extreme. 

1-7. The Question of Marriage in 
General.—It is good. The Greek word 
so often repeated in this chapter strikes 
the note of what Parry well calls ‘ the 
higher expediency.’ Only in *8 is it used 
as of good but inferior value in com- 
parison with another course of-action. 
In * the meaning is, if a man desires to 
marry let him do so without any sense of 
wrong-doing. *° and * express the mutual 
rights involved in the marriage-relation- 
ship. In ® the conditions governing any 
break in the physical side of that relation- 
ship are clearly set forth. It is to be by 
agreement, for a particular length of 
time, with a view to opportunity for 
prayer, and have the resumption of the 
relationship in view—the second ‘ that’ 
depends on the general sense of the 
preceding words, with a closer connexion 
with what is said as to resumption: if 
the gift of continence is lacking there is 
danger through temptations of Satan. 
In ® this I say is best, with Lightfoot, 
Parry, and others, explained as referring 
to the question of marriage: ’ then fol- 
lows quite naturally. 

8-9. Unmarried men, with a possible 
inclusion of widowers, who are otherwise 
not mentioned, and widows, to whom 
there is a further reference in ***°, are 
advised to be content with that condition 
of life in which the Apostle himself is; | 
though if, through lack of his gift, the 
strain is too great, they should marry. 
This is special advice; it should not be 
taken as giving us the whole of St. Paul’s — 
mind on the reasons for marriage. Of 
‘ virgins ’ he will have something to say 
later. + ‘ 


divorce. This is the Lord’s command, 
The force of the parenthesis is not quite 
clear. Weiss argues that St. Paul has 
in mind a possible fait accompli. In any 


| case St. Paul is emphasizing the fact that 


another union must not be contracted 


10-11. The married must not seek 


‘ that the children of such a marriage would 


the difference between a wife and a concubine, 


_ become Christian marriages, if the man and the 
' woman are converted and accept for their union 


9  before’us the Christian may retain the heathen | 
oa Ss accepting no doubt the obligations of © 


VIL] 


The two alternatives are a state of life 
in which the conditions of marriage are 
not present, or reconciliation with the 
husband. ‘The different words used in 
the cases of the husband and of the wife 
probably point to the fact that the husband 
could, according to Jewish law, divorce or 
put away (AV) his wife, while the wife 
could not ‘ put away,’ but only leave her 
husband. 

12-16. St. Paul now uses his own judge- 
ment as to cases where one of the parties 
has become a Christian. Some members 
of the Church would certainly think that 
in such a case the marriage-bond ought 
to be broken. The advice of the Apostle 
is conspicuous for its wisdom and charity. 
If the heathen partner is willing to con- 
tinue as before, no change should be 
made. So far from it being true that the 
Christian was defiled by the heathen, the 
heathen was sanctified in the Christian. 
As a proof of this he points to the fact 


have to be regarded as unholy if the 
Christian partner had necessarily become 
unholy through being joined to a heathen. 
This unholiness of the children is an in- 
tolerable idea, which will, he knows, be 
rejected: the logical sequence of thought 
is clear in the Greek. The end of }* does 
not raise the question of infant baptism. 
The character of the argument is excel- 
lently brought out by Edwards: ‘If 
children partake of the consecration of 
a believing parent, much more will the 
husband partake of the consecration of 
the believing wife.’* In 1516 St. Paul 


* Personal consecration can hardly be com- 
municated by one to another. St. Paul probably 
means that the heathen partner is consecrated so 
far as the marriage relation is concerned; its fruit 
is ‘holy’ children (cf. Ps 112 *). That he means 
by the words ‘is not under bondage’ that the 
Christian partner may marry again appears to 
be certain. For (i) the heathen partner ex 
hypothest has left the Christian; an endeavour to 
re-establish the old relations could not be described 
as bondage. Bondage must stand in contrast to 
freedom, and freedom to marry is the kind’ of 
freedom which the context suggests (cf. 3°). More- 
over, !® seems to refer back to 1°. "1; ‘such cases’ 
are an exception to the general rule. (ii) St. 
Paul’s decision thus understood is the reasonable 
one. Normally, the marriage of Christians with 
noi-Christians is inadmissible (3%), since non- 
Christians will not accept the obligations which 
Christian marriage brings with it. Th the heathen 
world marriagein the Christian sense hardly exists, 


where there is freedom of divorce, being social 
rather than moral. Such unions cannot be in 
themselves regarded as indissoluble, though they 


the Christian law. St. Paul rules that in the case | 


hristian marriage for himself or herself, whatever _ 


- < 


, 
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turns to a case where the heathen chooses 
to make a separation; in such a case the 
Christian should not try to prevent the 
other’s action. God’s call to be a 
Christian means peace, not slavery, and 
slavery it would be to try to retain the 
marriage-bond with a heathen, when 
the heathen wished to break it. That 
seems far the most natural way of taking 
15 and, if so, }® becomes an argument in 
favour of separation, the likelihood of the 
salvation of the heathen partner being 
regarded as remote. The objection to 
it is that it is unlike St. Paul to give up 
all hope, or to advise an action which 
would mean the abandoning of whatever 
hope there was. If we feel this strongly, 
as Lightfoot does, a way out of the 
difficulty of !° is, with Moffatt, to bracket 
the first part of 1°, down to in such 
cases, and carry back the rest of }® and 
16 into close connexion with 1714. As to 
whether by what he says in 1° St. Paul 
would justify re-marriage there is much 
disagreement. It is a matter of inference 
and feeling. The present writer is not 
convinced that St. Paul intended the 
state of peace to involve the right of re- 
matriage. 

17-24. St. Paul’s advice against changes 
in the marriage-state broadens out to 
cover other cases. Should a converted 
man try to change conditions under which 
he was called? St. Paul’s regular rule 
(17) is to command acquiescence in what 
represented the divine choice for the in- 
dividual. As to circumcision and un- 
circumcision, they do not matter one way 
or the other; what does matter is that 
men should keep God’s commandments— 
a remark to be noted by those who think 
that, as his opponents affirmed, St. Paul 
was something of an antinomian. For 
the 
question in itself cf. Gal 5 °, 615. There is 
perhaps no verse in the epistles in which 


ing than in®!. Does St. Paul parentheti- 
cally suggest that if a chance of freedom 
presents itself, the Christian should take it? 
Or does he say, ‘Do not trouble about 
slavery; even if you can be free, stop as 
you are’? The English commentators 
are, on the whole, decidedly in favour of 
the supposition that St. Paul advises 


irrelevance of the circumcision- | 


it is harder to be sure of St. Paul’s mean-- 


freedom, when the opportunity is there; 
a 
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it is urged that the natural object to 
supply with use is ‘freedom,’ not 
‘slavery,’ that the aorist of the verb and 
the verb itself suggest a change to a new 
state of life, while one or two would 

_ emphasize the improbability of St. Paul 

_ recommending a slave not to avail himself 

_of the freedom which would mean the 
power of unrestricted observance of his 
religion. On the other hand, Bousset and 

_ Weiss, with two of the older English 
commentators in Edwards and Ellicott, 
argue that the whole context suggests the 

_ unimportance of earthly situation and the 
undesirability of change, and lay stress on 
the implications of ‘even if’ and ‘rather,’ 

_ *2-seems to weigh the balance down on 
this side, though it can still be fairly 
argued that, the latter part of * being a 

_ parenthesis, ** refers only to what lies 
outside the parenthesis and its hypothesis. 

In any case, the religious emphasis of the 
passage is to be found in the conviction 
that the Christian need not be, and, there- 

_ fore, ought not to be, in any slavish 
manner the servant of men. 

_ 25-35. Concerning Virgins and the De- 
sirability of the Unmarried State.—St. Paul 
has to use his own judgement; yet if he 

_ has no word of the Lord to guide him, he 

is not without confidence; the trust- 

_ worthiness of the Apostle may be inferred 

from the mercy of the Lord shown to 
him. In ** to be as he is naturally means, 

_ pointing forward to 2’, ‘not to seek for 

_ any change in position’; let him be con- 

_ tent to be married or single as the case 

may be; but the Greek means literally 

“so to be,’ and that could be interpreted 

as ‘to be unmarried.” Despite the 

- curious advice, if the letter be pressed, 

- not to seek freedom from a marriage (27), 

it is very unnatural to follow Weiss’s 

_ interpretation at this point of a spiritual 

_betrothal Confident as St. Paul is in 

_ his judgement, he knows (*8) that it will 

be no sin to act against it; but he desires 

to spare his converts the anxiety and 
suffering which will come to them in the 
near future (cf. ** ‘ present,’ or ‘ imminent 
distress’) if they marry. He may be 
thinking of persecution, or—and along 
with that—of the woes before the Parousia. 

_ What he says about marriage applies more 

generally to detachment from the world, 

its p 


‘to the full (#1 RVm) would suggest 


ursuits and its emotions; to use the 


(vit. 


is uncertain, The phrase there is a 
difference may belong to the end of *; 
in which case we should translate ‘ and is 
divided,’ i.e. is distracted in his interests. 
In *4 the mention of the virgin after the 
unmarried woman, if that is the true 
text, may be explained, as by Peake, in 
reference to one dedicated to the celibate 
life, but it may mean simply a young 
woman, whose age would naturally fit 
her for marriage; if she does not marry 
her whole attention will be given to the 
Lord; and she will have more opportunity 
for increase in actual holiness. At the 
same time, St. Paul wishes to’ make it 
quite clear (5) that he is thinking wholly 
of what is most advantageous for the 
Corinthians. 

36-38. On the Marriage: of Virgins.— 
The usual interpretation of this passage 
is that St. Paul here gives advice as to the 
conduct which a father or perhaps a 
guardian should pursue with regard’ to 
an unmarried daughter or ward. The 
Apostle thinks it best that, if circum- 
stances allow, the father should not give 
her in marriage. But if she has come to 
marriageable age, and it is clear that 
marriage is desirable, he commits no sin 
if he allows a marriage to take place. 
This in itself makes good sense, and is 
quite reconcilable with the extensive 
legal rights which a father or guardian 
possessed. Yet St. Paul’s language is 
decidedly: puzzling. In ** the any man 
and the virgin seem to be ‘the two persons 
concerned, who are to marry; the words 
he sinneth not sound strange when the 
case is supposed to refer simply to the 
father’s decision.. (Yet cf. 78: and we 
must allow for the presence of ascetic 
tendencies.) In *’ the emphatic his own 
virgin is not the natural way of referring 
to a daughter or ward; further, the words 
‘father,’ ‘daughter’ are not used. So 
another interpretation is favoured by 
Weiss and Peake: At Corinth cases had 
already arisen of those ‘spiritual mar-— 
riages’ (subintvoductas mulieves) which 
are found in later Church history, gave 
rise to scandals, and were condemned — 
by Councils (first at Elvira, early 4th 
century). But it might happen that the 


‘strain was found too great; the man or 


perhaps the woman was of a passionate 
nature. So the question atose as to the 
right course to pursue. St. Paul answers 


(for the problem may have been mentioned ~ 


| value in it inconsistent with its 
nishing character. The succession of 


doxes in ** 91 implies the conviction — 


in the Church-letter) that a physical 

‘marriage in such a case is no sin, though 
ever’s treasure and heart are not | if the man can control his inclinations, it =» ES 
with the order of this world’ | is well that he should do so. The con- = 
21; Lk 12 2° f, ie the text | clusion is that to marry is good, but not rae . 
j y : : y x ‘Sry } 7 , 497 } ae % / Ah 5 - - fh ; niles + 
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_ a course of sanctified commonsense. 
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to marry is better. Again, the difficulties 
are considerable, There is no clear hint 
of such spiritual betrothals till the end 
of the 2nd century; the word 1n ** which 
Weiss would explain as meaning ‘ pas- 
sionate ’ (RV ‘ past the flower of her age ’) 
is wrested to that sense against its normal 
usage and implication. In *’ the Greek 
does not suggest the power of self-control 
which enables the man to keep the virgin 
in her unmarried state, but ‘ the right to 
give effect to his own purpose’ (Parry), 
while in ** the natural sense of the Greek 
word gamizon is not ‘marry’ but ‘ give 
in marriage.’ The balance of probability 
is, on the whole, in favour of the usual 
interpretation. (For the translation when 
the idea of a ‘ spiritual bride ’ is accepted, 
cf. Moffatt.) 

39-40. The Remarriage of Widows 
Allowed but not Recommended.—Despite 
the-adverse opinion of Lightfoot, in the 
Lord probably implies that she may only 
marry a Christian. With such a restric- 
tion cf, 2 Cor 614 ff. The end of *° gives 
St. Paul’s justification for stating clearly 
his own opinion, and may glance at 
members of the Church wh& doubted 
whether he was really ‘ spiritual.’ 

VIII. 1-XI.1. The Reply to the Church- 
Letter concerning (ii) Participation in 
Heathen Feasts and the Eating of Meals 

Offered in Sacrifice to Idols.—This section 
naturally divides into three parts. In 8 
St, Paul deals directly with the question 


submitted to him in the letter from Corinth | 
as to the extent of Christian freedom in | 


the matter of participation in festal meals 


definitely connected with some heathen © 


divinity and taking place in a temple. 


not availed himself of it, to maintenance 
at the expense of the Church. Yet in the 
word free of 9' we have the keyword 
in which the connexion of thought is 
implicit and the end of the chapter draws 
it out. Freedom brings responsibilities, 
and is not incompatible with limitations. 
So in 109 he shows, by pointing toexamples 
in the history of Israel, the danger of 
imagining that a privileged position in 
relation to God is in itself a safeguard 
against the dangers which may le in 
associations really incompatible with the 
Christian profession. As to the eating of 
sacrificial food, a question different from 
that of sharing in a heathen feast in a 
heathen temple, the Apostle recommends 


to be noted that St. Paul makes no re- 
_ ference to the decree of the ‘ Council o 


Itis 


Jerusalem’ that Gentile Christians should 
abstain from things offered toidols. Why 
this is so is uncertain; perhaps he did not 
regard the decree as permanently binding, 
or thought of it as applying only to 
churches founded at the time. 8 begins 
with what is probably a reference to a 
claim made in the Corinthian letter to 
the existence of a knowledge which is 
the peculiar property of Christians and 
justifies courses of action which otherwise 
would be unseemly. St. Paul agrees (') 
that there is such knowledge: the way he 
writes we know that we all have know- 
ledge suggests that it is not so wonderful 
a thing as the Corinthians supposed. 
Moreover, (7) knowledge by itself—for that 
is the implication—only makes a man 
conceited; that which really builds up is 
love. Here we have already a hint of the 
manner in which St. Paul is going to 
handle the subject. We need not supply 
either ‘ himself’ or ‘ others’ after edifieth. 
The statement is quite general. The 
contrast between knowledge and love is 
now carried further, %, a claim to some 
special knowledge, means that the true 
path to knowledge is not yet being trod; 
the love of God, on the other hand, leads 
—we expect St. Paul to say—to the know- 
ledge of Him; but, with an entirely 
characteristic turn of expression, in which 
his deep theological sense of the pre- 
venience of God is revealed, he goes on: 
the same is known of him (cf. Gal 4 °). 
He now comes closer to his subject, 
Most of 4 may be quotation from the 
Church-letter. St. Paul agrees on the 
the main point—as to the one God with 


| whom Christians are concerned, but in ® 
In 9 St. Paul seems to have passed to 
another subject—the reality of his apostle- | 
ship and his right, even though he had | 


allows the existence of many spiritual 

beings to whom the names of ‘God’ or 

‘Lord’ is given. To this extent he 
modifies the position adopted by the 
Corinthians. They were well aware of 

the names, and the first part of >, there be 

that are called gods, whether in heaven or 
on earth, may still be, as Parry takes it, 

part of the Corinthian statement. But 

they admitted no reality behind the 
names, whereas St. Paul, as is clear from 
10 *° ff., saw behind the name and behind 
the idol an evil spirit, a demon. How- 
ever, these gods and lords stood in no com- 
parison with the ‘one God, the Father,’ 
and the ‘one Lord, Jesus Christ.’ In * 
St. Paulis not giving utterance to a formal 
Christology in which Christ as the Lord 
was contrasted with the Father as God. 
It is indeed not certain that St. Paul did 
ever speak directly of Christ as God, but 
if the question be asked, ‘Does St. Panl’s 
attitude to Christ and to what Christ does 


the 
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place Him on the side of God or on the side 
of creation?’ weshall answer, with a liberal 
critic like Bousset, ‘On the side of God.’ 
Of this verse Bousset says ‘ the remark- 
ably quick development of the doctrine 
of Christ in the original.period of the 
Christian community lies here clearly 
before the eyes.’ God the Father is the 
Creator and the End of man’s existence, 
the Lord Jesus the Agent in creation 
(cf. Jn 1%), and the Medium whereby 
‘we Christians’ occupy the position we 
do. This knowledge is common to 
St. Paul and the Corinthians, yet not 
effective in all (7). Owing to the associa- 
tions of idol-worship some, when they 
eat sacrificial food, could not treat it as 
unaffected by its relation to the idol; 
so their weak, that is over-scrupulous, 
consciences suffered harm. St. Paul 
points out (**) that the act of eating has 
in itself no religious value; while those 
who can eat without suffering in their own 
consciences must be careful not to be- 
come by that very act a cause of stumbling 
to the weak. The consequences of such 
action are very powerfully drawn in 1°11, 
A weak Christian, sitting at a feast in 
an idol’s temple with a strong brother, 
follows his example, and is builded up 
(RVm) to eat. The word may, as Weiss 
suggests, come from the Corinthian letter. 
But what a ‘ building up ’ St. Paul replies: 
it is destructive, not constructive; in the 
Way you use your knowledge is contained 
the ruin of that weak man, and he is the 
brother for whose sake Christ died. Such 
action is equivalent to a wounding of the 
weak conscience, since the brother eats, 
and yet, despite the other’s example, feels 
that he is doing wrong. So there is a 
. sin against the weak brethren, and, there- 
fore, against Christ. In 1% St. Paul, who 
is himself one of the strong, asserts in 
_ the most positive way, that he will give 
_ up the use of meat altogether rather than 
take action which causes a brother to 
stumble. Goudge sees in !° a definite 
prohibition of participation in a heathen 
feast in a temple. It would be safer 
_ to say that the consequences might be 
such as would make abstention altogether 
_ desirable, while, in principle, it was 
a matter of indifference whether’ a 
_ Christian went or stayed away. © 
_ [X. 1-18. Except for the implication 
of the one word free the connexion 
_ with 8 is, as we have seen, not clearly 
_ indicated. And in its main theme the 
Jarger part of the chapter has the char- 
_acter of a parenthesis. Init we catch the 
first notes of that ‘defence’ by St. Paul 


of his own position and rights of which 
Rae arenre K 499 


(rx. 


2 Cor 10-13 is full. The style of the 
Apostle’s reply is marked by great 
vivacity ; the number of pointed questions 
is specially noteworthy, but there is 


. hardly a touch of that sombreness, or sign 


of those deeply wounded feelings, whereby 
the end of the second epistle is distin- 
guished. 

St. Paul begins with four questions 
demanding in each case the answer ‘ yes.’ 
The fact that he has seen Jesus, i.e. at his 
conversion, is equivalent, in the context, 
to evidence for the reality of his apostle- 
ship. The connexion is less close than in 
Gal 11% 15, but it exists. And whatever 
others may think about it to the Corin- 
thians reality of his apostleship is indubit- 
able; as the Church owed itself to him 
in the Lord, so it was the seal upon the 
apostolic office which he had exercised in 
Corinth. In 2 Cor 3? the genuineness of 
the apostolic work is witnessed to by the 
Church which is his letter. If people 
want to subject him to an examination 
on the point he has his answer ready. 
this at the end of 3 is best taken with 
Ellicott as ‘this that I have specified.’ 
W.-H. by their spacing after 2 suggest a 
connexion of ‘this’ with ‘ ff., and the 
Greek runs more easily on that interpre- 
tation, but! give a more effective defence 
than the later verses. In 4¢ St. Paul 
argues by inference that rights of marriage 
and of sustentation by Christian com- 
munities were possessed by himself and 
Barnabas equally with others. the rest 
of the apostles may include others besides 
the Twelve. the brethren of the Lord 
were held in honour for their relationship 
to Christ, whatever that relationship may 
have been. The mention of Barnabas is 
interesting. The way in which St. Paul 
couples him with himself, though he was 
presumably personally unknown to the 
Corinthians, suggests that any bitterness 
of feeling which followed the incident of 
Ac 15°’ ff. had disappeared. Thecustoms 
of men in ordinary life point to the right 
of maintenance through whatever may be 
a man’s avocation (*). Besides purely 
human arguments an appeal to the Law 
is possible (*1°). When in Dt 254 it is 
said: Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when 
he treadeth out the corn, not the letter 
of the precept, but its inner meaning 
is to be noted. It suggests the hope 
which the ploughman and sower ought to 
have of partaking of the fruits of their 
labours. There ‘is no difficulty in the 
appeal to the Law. St. Paul had the 
highest regard for the Law as an authority 
in which the divine will was expressed. 
W. Morgan is guilty of something ve 


a 
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like pedantry when he says of this appeal 
that ‘it stands ‘in glaring contradiction 
with his principle that the Law has been 
abolished.’ For the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of Scripture cf. 10°; Gal 4 *! ff. That 
method, except in the interests of homi- 
letics, is not ours, and we can see a real 
significance and value in the care for 
animals exemplified in this letter of the 
Deuteronomic legislation. In 14 St. 
Paul returns to the question of the sup- 
port of himself and his colleagues. The 
sowers of the word of the Gospel have 
a right to material sustenance (1). 
Others (1?) availed themselves of this right. 
St. Paul claims a higher right, but has 
not used it lest any obstacle should have 
been presented to the progress of the 
Gospel. In 1%14 there is a further appeal, 
this time to the religious customs of Jews 
and heathen (possibly of the one or of the 
other alone), while the last word on the 
matter is that of the Lord (Mt 101°)— 
one of the few places where we can be 
sure of a reference by St. Paul to a 
saying of Christ which has a place in 
the Gospels. In 1518 St. Paul explains 
that he has neither accepted support nor 
is now writing with a view to it in the 
future; he will not have his pride in not 
accepting maintenance made null and 
void. With the best reading there is 
a break of construction at the end of 1°. 
St. Paul does not say what it is which is 
less endurable than death, and abruptly 
ends with no one shall make my glorying 
void. The main thoughts of the next 
verses. (1°18) are clear enough: St. Paul 


' as a preacher of the Gospel has no cause for 


boastfulness; for he is a man under com- 
pulsion; nevertheless he has something 
whereof to boast, now referred to as his 
reward, in that he preaches the Gospel 
without letting others support him. But 
the connexion of thought in 1” is difficult. 
For if I do this of mine own will, I have 
a reward: but if not of mine own will, 
I have a stewardship intrusted to me. 
Does St. Paul mean that he preaches of 
his own will, or the reverse ? Commenta- 
tors on the whole regard the second part 
of the verse as stating St. Paul’s own 
position, The ‘not of my own will’ 


then corresponds to ‘necessity is laid 


uponme’of+®. St. Paulis only asteward 
to whom a piece of work is assigned 
The difficulty about this, on 
which Weiss insists, is that if this is the 
case St, Paul has no reason to expect 


_any reward, yet in 1* he speaks as though | 
some reward must be his. 


There is a 


__ good deal to be said for Parry’s view that — 
_ the alternatives of 1” represent the two | 


| from the running, then from the boxing, 
| contest, 


possible attitudes of the slave on whom 
the ‘ necessity ’ of work is laid. As St. 
Paul does his work willingly, he has a 
reward. As to the ‘reward’ of 1%, it is 
best to find it in the paradoxical fact that 
the Apostle preaches the Gospel without 
expense to others; so the latter part of 
18 is not the reason why he may look for 
a reward, but the reward itself. The 
Greek strongly favours this interpretation. 

19-23. In this section St. Paul shows 
how he has used his freedom. Though he 
stood in no relation of slavery to men he 
made himself the slave of all men, ‘ to 
win over as many as I could’ (Moffatt). 
He conciliated the Jews and those who 
regarded the law as binding by observing 
their scruples. Bousset points to such 
incidents as those recorded in Ac 16 %, 
1818 21 #3 {. He approached the Gentiles 
with a Gospel from which emphasis on 
law was absent, though so far from being 
free from God’s Law he was bound to 
the Law revealed by Christ. This must 
be interpreted of the moral obligations 
involved in the acceptance of the Gospel. 
He shared the scruples of the scrupulous 
—a clear reference back to the theme of 8. 
He adapted himself to the needs of all to 
give himself the best chance of winning 
over some of them, and all that he did he 
did because of the Gospel that he might 
be a joint partaker thereof. These last 
words are most naturally interpreted as 
suggesting a desire on St. Paul’s part that 
he with others may share in the blessings 
of the Gospels. ; 

24-27. With the appeal for self-discip- 
line with which the chapter closes the 
question of ‘ freedom ’ is approached from 
another point of view. The Christian 
must remember that the prize set before 
him is not one which he can gain by any 
kind of behaviour. All indeed, and not 
only one, as in the games, could win that 
prize. 


But the Christian must run his — 


© ah eh ie 


course as keenly as the man who wished ~ 


to reach the goal first. 
training could not afford to be self-indul- 
gent; the Christian with his eye on no 


-perishing crown of pine-leaves, but on one 


that should never fade (cf. 1 P 5 4), could 
afford it still less. Of his own practice 
St. Paul speaks in imagery drawn first 


He does not run vaguely like 
a man uncertain of the goal, nor does he 
deal his blows like a futile boxer who 


only hits the air, but he subjects his body _ 
to a course of treatment which ensures it 


being his slave, not his master: only b 
such conduct can he escape the disgrace c 
having pointed others the way 


The runner while — 


- a 


Se Pea 


*Bxit7,$: Nuizo **, 
_ rock which accompanied the Israelites in 
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and yet losing it himself. Strong as the 
word for buffet in *’ is, it implies in the 
context. strong self-control rather than 
any special asceticism. 

With 7°, and in close connexion with 
what he has said as to the need for self- 
discipline, St. Paul approaches the general 
question of the relation of Christians 
to heathen idol-feasts from the point of 
view of the spiritual safety of the Christian 
participant. With this he associates the 
argument from spiritual consistency, while 
at the end he returns to the need for charit- 
able regard for ‘ weak’ consciences. 

X. 1-5. To show the need for self- 
discipline St. Paul now speaks of the 
experiences of the Israelites, the spiritual 
fathers of all Christians, whether Jew or 
Gentile. These were types of the 
Christian sacraments in the wilderness- 
wanderings. The cloud which covered 
the host and the Red Sea through which 
it passed with Moses as its leader was 
equivalent to a baptism uniting it to 
Moses. So, it is implied, Christian bap- 
tism unites to Christ, while 10! and 123% 


- make it clear, as Holtzmann points out, 


that this union with Christ involves also 
incorporation into the community. Nor 
was the Lord’s Supper untypified in the 
wilderness. There wassupernatural food, 
the manna, and supernatural drink, the 
water from the rock. The word trans- 


- lated spiritual may refer to source or to 
. content. 


It should be noticed that to 
Hebrew thought ‘spiritual’ is the proper 
equivalent of ‘supernatural’; it is that 
which is directly bestowed by God who 
is Spirit (cf. 15 3% ). and is to be con- 
trasted with the ‘natural,’ not with 
the ‘ material,’ as the present passage 
shows. In +, the rock was Christ, we have 
an allegorical or mystical interpreta- 
tion. But it is unnecessary to follow 
Bousset in attributing to St. Paul literal 
belief - the Rabbinic legend, based on 
of the miraculous 


their wanderings, and to suppose that he 


‘identified the rock with the pre-existent 


Christ. The point is that despite the 
blessings they received the majority of 
the people fell under God’s displeasure, 
and the wilderness through which, with 


- God’s help, they should have passed 


became their grave. 

_ 6-11. In these verses we have St. Paul's! 
“expression « of the great truth of that con- 
_ tinuity of history, in virtue of which the 


t Ginis ian Church is the successor to Israel 


e flesh. By reference to various 
in» pares 3 beac Numbers he 


| or didactic symbolism. | ; 
the idea of the bread and cup as symbols > 
is. ‘ artificial and: remote.’ 
‘discussion of what is implied by St. Paul’s 

| language must wait tilt ‘ced en 2h, Ti 
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example which the Israelites gave in their 
evil desires, their idolatry, their gluttony, 
their fornication, their tempting of the 
Lord, their rebellous murmurings, and so 
not to suffer their fate. The events were 
types, and in their written record there 
was a warning for Christians who were 
the heirs of formerages. St. Paul appears 
to say that the hand of God is to be seen, 
not only in the provision of the types, but 
in the provision of the record of them— 
an important principle for the Christian 
interpretation of the Old Testament, 

12-13. St. Paul gives both a warning 
and a promise., A proud confidence in a 
position of religious privilege is no 
guarantee against a fall. On the other 
hand, they must not imagine that any 
trial can be so overwhelming as to make 
a fall inevitable: none can reach them 
except such as falls within the limits of 
what a man may rightly be called upon 
to endure. Moreover, they can rely on 
God to save them from any trial beyond 
their strength; whatever trial comes they 
may be sure He will enable them to escape 
from it by enabling them to bear it. 
In 18 it is over-subtle to see an implied 
reference to demonic assaults upon those 
who by sharing in idol-feasts have brought 
themselves within the scope of demonic 
activity, and the assurance that if they 
have run into this danger God will 
save them. In}% St. Paul does not mean 
that the trial can be borne because God 
will provide a means of release from the 
trial, but that the way of release is con- 
tained in the successful endurance of the 
trial. : 

14-22. St. Paul now develops an 
argument which implies that for the 


avoidance of idolatry the safe course is © 


tod abstain from attendance at idol-feasts. 
These he contrasts with the Christian 
sacred meals, and appeals in support of his 
conclusion to the spiritual wisdom of the 
Corinthians. 
cup (the phrase itself may derive from the 
Passover ritual in which the third cup 
was known as the cup of blessing) and 
the breaking of the bread meant fellow- 
ship in the blood and the body of Christ. 
The idea, or, rather, complex of ideas, 
present in the word koinonia dominates » 
this section. St. Paul does not say that 
the cup is the blood of Christ or the bread 


His body, but still less does he move © 


within the field of merely representative 
As Bousset says, 


But a fuller. 


In it the blessing of the | 
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social significance of the Eucharist is 
emphasized in 17. If RV_ translation 
seeing that we, who are many, are one 
bread, one body, for we all partake of the 
one bread, be adopted, the verse explains 
the fact of ‘communion’ emphasized in 
16. the communion is witnessed to by the 
fact that the many Christians form one 
loaf, one body, and that unity is,seen in 
the participation in the one loaf. But the 
connexions of the thought are not free 
from difficulties, and some commentators 
favour RVm seeing that there is one 
bread, we, who are many, are one body. 
On this translation, !7 introduces a further 
thought and is not directly connected 
with 16. The end of 1’ helps this way 
of taking the verse, which, however, 1s 
not easy in the Greek. St, Paul goes on 
to show that participation in a sacrificial 
feast cannot be regarded as religiously 
indifferent... In the historic sacrifices of 
Israel those who partook of the offering 
entered into fellowship with the altar 
on which the offering was laid, and so, by 
implication, withGod. He now expounds 
_ the significance of idoi-feasts. He quite 
agrees that the idol in itself has no proper 
reality; but, with a reference to Dt 32 1’, 
he points to the demons behind the sacri- 
fices and the idols. Participation in idol- 
feasts means fellowship with them. That 
is what he desires the Corinthians to 
avoid; moreover, they must realize that 
there is an absolute incompatibility be- 
tween taking part in feasts in which 
demons are present, and sharing in the 
Lord’s Supper. If they sit at the table 
which belongs to the Lord, perhaps with 
the notion of Him as the president or 
host, they must keep away from the table 
which belongs to the demons. The con- 
trary action means a provocation of the 
Lord; surely they do not think that they 
are strong enough to bear the conse- 
quences. 

23-24. St. Paul returns to the argument 
of 87418, A Christian must not press his 
own liberty to the hurt of others. The 
truth of the unity of the Christian fellow- 
ship as stated in 10!” gives point to the 
command to seek one’s neighbour’s good. 
___ 25-30. A further question now appears. 
What was the right attitude of the 
Christian to meat exposed for sale, or 
put before him when he went to a meal 
with an unbeliever? Such meat might 
have been used in connexion with heathen 
sacrifice. As to purchase in the public 


market, St. Paul says ‘eat such freely and. 


do not let your conscience stir you up to 
ask scrupulous questions.’. 2° is an im- 
plicit condemnation of every kind of 
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Manichean dualism. The problem at the 
dinner-table might be more difficult. 
The Christian who cared to accept an 
invitation (if ye are disposed to go 
throws the responsibility on the man in- 
vited, but is hardly a dissuasion from 
accepting) should eat freely unless some- 
one should call attention to the fact that 
the meat had been used in sacrifices. 
The informant is regarded by most com- 
mentators as another Christian guest, 
in that case a ‘weaker brother,’ and 
this agrees best with for his sake that 
shewed it. In such a case, says St. Paul, 
eat not. The latter part of *® and 3% 
present difficulties owing to the con- 
densed form of expression. Probably 
the two questions represent St. Paul’s 
claim, or that of a hypothetical strong 
Christian (so Parry) to his own rights, 
even while he makes his concession. 
Another man has no authority to judge 
his conscience, and he ought not to be 
regarded as a wrongdoer when he eats 
that for which he has thanked God. In 
30 by grace is more naturally referred 
to the Christian’s dependence upon God 
than to an introductory prayer over the 
food (Moffatt ‘after saying a blessing 
over it ’). 

X. 31-XI. 1. In all things the glory of 
God and the good of man is to be sought. 
The scruples of Jews and Greeks must be 


charitably considered. With them St. © 


Paul couples the church of God, clearly 
the whole society of Christians. In his 
closing appeal St. Paul points the Cor- 
inthians through himself to the example 
of Christ in the self-sacrifice either of His 
earthly life or of the Incarnation itself. _ 

XI. 2-16. On the Veiling of Women 
in Public Worship.—St. Paul begins by 
praising the Corinthians for keeping him 
in remembrance and holding fast the 
traditions he had delivered to them. 
These traditions will be those of the 
Christian Churches as a whole. He then 
goes on to explain why women should veil 
themselves in the Church assemblies. 
This is associated first (*) with the principle 
of subordination which works in an 
ascending scale from women to man, 
from man to Christ, from Christ to God. 


4 and °, following *, involve this difficulty | 


that in them the word head refers to the 
man’s or woman’s own head, which he 
or she dishonours by appearing veiled or 


unveiled, while the metaphorical sense of . 


the word in * vanishes, though * seems to’ 
be the introduction to 4 and *. How the 


veiled man dishonours his head is not 
clear, unless * is taken closely with 3, 
_ and the suggestion is that the veil would 
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imply a subordination to some mere 
earthly authority. A woman who dis- 
cards the veil might as well cut her hair 
off. Ifshe will not do what is admittedly 
a disgraceful thing to do, associated only 
with women of indifferent character, she 
ought to wear a veil. St. Paul supports 
his demand by an allusion to Genesis. 
Man was made in the image of God; in 
him the supreme transcendence (Moffatt 
“supremacy ’) of God has its reflexion; 
veiling, therefore, would be out of place 
as simply a mark of subordination. The 
woman, on the other hand, is in an in- 
ferior position since she reflects the glory 
of the man. Priority in creation dis- 
tinguishes the man, while the woman, 
taken out of the man, was created for 
his sake, not he for hers. The next 
verse is one of the most disputed as to its 
meaning of any that St. Paul has written. 
The word in the Greek translated a sign 
of authority signifies properly simply 
“authority.” To suppose that the reter- 
ence is to the veil as a sign of man’s 
authority is unjustified by the Greek, 
while the view of Bousset and others that 
St. Paul, with Gen 6 as proof, alludes to 
the temptation which the sight of unveiled 
women might occasion to the angels, is 
not probable enough in itself to weigh 
against the obscurity, on this hypothesis, 
of the Apostle’s language. Parry’s inter- 
pretation is best: he takes ‘authority’ 
as meaning ‘authority.. The woman 
exercises authority over her head by 
veiling it; thereby she does, inferentially, 
acknowledge her husband’s authority 
(in ® there is a transition of thought from 
‘man’ to ‘ husband ’): and this does not 
pass unnoticed by the angels, regarded 


_ as present in Christian worship and in- 


terested in the due order of earthly re- 
lations. St. Paul now proceeds to lessen 
the apparent implications of what he 
hassaid. Though woman is subordinate, 
man needs her, as she needs man, in the 
sphere of their relationship in the Lord. 
If she was created out of man, he is now 
born through her, and they both, like all 
things, belongto God’screation. St. Paul 
then closes his discussion of the subject 
with an appeal first to the teaching of 
nature, which shows that long hair is as 


fitting in a woman, as unfitting in a man, 


and so suggests the appropriateness of 
a veil, and then to the authority resident 
in the Apostle and in the Christian 


Churches. Neither he nor they have any 
' other custom. In face of that no one 
ought to be obstinate in raising contentious 


points. 


“which their conduct implies. 
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with the Lord’s Supper.—This passage, 
besides the importance which it possesses 
in connexion with St. Paul’s eucharistic 
theology, throws light on the associations 
of the Lord’s Supper in the primitive 
Gentile communities; for-though Corinth 
may have exhibited particular featutes, 
we must suppose that a common standard 
prevailed in these communities. The 
situation as implied by this passage, and 
its relation to later development, is thus 
summed up by Dr. Srawley (The Early 
History of the Liturgy, 16): ‘The whole 
meal in St. Paul’s thought has the char- 
acter of a sacred meal. It is a ‘supper 
of the Lord.” It was only when the social 
side of the meal came to be distinguished 
from the more solemn liturgical acts con- 
nected with it, that the Agape was con- 
ceived of as separate from the Eucharist, 
and came to be finally dissociated from it.’ 

St. Paul begins by declaring that he 
has now, in a new subject, to blame*the 
Church, because its assemblies so far 
from benefiting the Church had the 
reverse effect. He had heard, possibly 
from Chloe’s people, that in the Church- 
meetings divisions had revealed them- 
selves; even if there were exaggeration 
he did not doubt that the story contained 
truth. Parties had the value of showing 
who were the real Christians. So St. Paul 
can speak of them as necessary, and there 
is no reason, with Bousset, to conceive 
of an ironical repetition of the defence 
offered by the Church. Now he turns to 
the actual offence. The way the members 
of the Church behaved made a Lord’s 
supper impossible. At the meal each 
consumed what he had brought with 
him, and did not share it with others. 
The result was that some poor man had 
to go hungry, while, conversely, there 
were cases of intoxication. Indignantly, 
St. Paul asks whether if it is just an affair 
of eating and drinking there are not 
private houses available, or whether they 
really have that contempt for the Church 
and indifference to the feelings of the poor 
Praise of 
the Church in respect of such conduct was 
impossible. He now reminds the Church 
of the true character of the Supper. 
What he had received from the Lord he 
had handed on to them. The Lord was 
the final source; it is unnecessary to sup- 
pose a special revelation. The account 
of the actions and words of the Lord © 
Jesus at the Last Supper is the earliest 
written record we possess. We may 


note the following points which emerge _ ea. 


from St. Paul’s statement: (1) The signi- 
ficance of what was done at the Last 
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Supper took its place at an early date 
(Acts suggests from the first) among the 
traditions of the Church, and a short 
formal narrative embodying what was 
essential came into existence. 
Paul’s narrative implies that the command 
to repeat came to him as part of what he 
was told. (3) The whole scene is steeped 
in the thought of an approaching-sacrifice, 
which by the language of anticipation is 
regarded as actually taking place. The 
symbolism employed in connexion with 
the bread, and, by inference, with the cup, 
accords with the language. At the same 
time, the natural sense of the words in 74 
in the command to repeat is against the 
view that in them there is an injunction 
to offer a memorial sacrifice to God. The 
notes in'Gore’s The Body of Christ may be 
consulted in this connexion. The idea 
of Eucharistic sacrifice was not built up 
round a sacrificial construction of the 
words poteite and anamnesin. (4) There 
is no reason to assume any influence from 
the side of Mystery-Religions. One may 
go further and say that as St. Paul’s own 
comments follow closely upon the words 
used by the Lord, the idea that St. Paul 
brought Mystery-Religion conceptions to 
the interpretation of the meaning of the 
Supper starts with a legitimate preju- 
dictum against it. In *>, where there is 
a reference to the covenant of Ex 24% 
and the new covenant promised in Jer 31*', 
the definite connexion with Old Testament 
conceptions is clear. The Marcan form 
“this is my blood of the covenant’ may 
represent the Lord’s words more exactly. 
As to the interpretation of the words in 
the form in which St. Paul gives them, 
it is most natural to take in my blood 
with the new covenant. St. Paul now 
goes on to emphasize the close connexion 
between the Eucharist and the Cross, and 
the consequences which flow from that. 
The Eucharist is, in the words of the 
Catechism, ‘a perpetual memory of the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ.’ It is 
itself a proclamation of the Gospel, the 
‘reference being not to any particular 
words, but to the whole solemn action; 


~ and it looks forward to the time when the 


Lord shall come again. Because the 
meaning of the Supper is such as is im- 


_. plied in the words of the Lord Jesus and 


in the Apostle’s interpretation, ‘ un- 
worthy’ reception—he thinks of the 


‘careless, self-pleasing attitude of the 
_ Corinthians—means _guiltiness, liability 
_ topunishment, because it is sin in reference 
__ to the Lord’s body and blood. To avoid 


this, a man should examine himself to see 


__ if his attitude towards the Supper justifies | 
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his coming toit. For it is not a common 
meal; it is one in which the Lord’s body = 
is present to be discerned, that is dis- 
tinguished from ordinary food. lf he 
does not so distinguish, then his eating 
and drinking involves the calling down 
of judgement upon himself. That in *° 
the body has any reference to the 
Church is very improbable in view of the 
context. St. Paul now points out that 
judgement has taken effect in sickness 
and some deaths at Corinth. This could 
be avoided by the use of self-examination 
-——the verb in the Greek is the same as that 
used as to discerning the body. At the. 
same time, the judgements are disciplinary 
rather than, or as wellas, penal. Wemay 
compare 5°. They make for salvation 
not for that condemnation to which the 
world, as alien from the Gospel, must 
at last be subjected. Finally, St, Paul 
enjoins that the members of the Church 
shall make the meal a common meal by 
waiting till all are assembled, and that 
hunger should be satisfied at home. All 
other points which need regulation he will 
see to on his next visit. 

Two great questions arise concerning 
the Eucharistic teaching of St. Paul— 
How are we to explain its origin ? and What 
does it mean? With the first question we 
enter the field of enquiry as to the relation 
between his sacramental teaching, though 
not. that alone, and conceptions current 
in the Mystery-Religions. The progress 
of careful investigation does not tend to 
support views which imply real depend- 
ence of St. Paul upon Mystery-Religion — 
conceptions. As to the improbability 
that St. Paul was responsible for what 
would amount to a serious pagan infection 
of Christianity, reference may be made 
to N. P. Williams’s contribution to Essays — 
Catholic and Critical, One may put the 
matter like this: if, in connexion with 
St. Paul’s teaching and, more especially, © 
his sacramental and eucharistic concep- 
tions, there were no possibility of explain- — 
ing his thought by reference to his Jewish | 


antecedents and his own. religious ex- © 


perience, the case for a real influence upon 
him of Mystery-Religion ideas would be — 
strengthened in advance; but if these two © 
factors together are adequate for the ex- _ 


planation of the substance of what he — 


says, the hypothesis of a real debt by © 
St. Paul to ideas current in the Mysteries 


| starts with nothing in its favour. The 


Mystery-Religions and the Christian. 
ligion were in various respects undoubter 
very different, and St, Paul had not 


ne 
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Tepresent only minor variations on a 
common theme. As to his eucharistic 
teaching we must be on our guard against 
_reading back into St. Paul our modern 
controversies and distinctions. For in- 
stance, H. T. Andrews’s suggestion, in his 
valuable chapter in Forsyth’s The Church 
and the Sacraments, that it is doubtful if 
any theory short of consubstantiation 
adequately explains St. Paul’s language, 
is misleading if it conveys the notion that 
the sort of problem which the Lutheran 
doctrine was intended as a solution to 
meet was present in St. Paul’s mind. 
St. Paul does not express himself in quite 
the sort of way that a modern theologian, 
whatever view he might hold, would do. 
But to this one must add that the 
modernizing of the Pauline doctrine in 
terms of a symbolic (in the modern sense), 
simply memorialistic, or receptionistic 
interpretation of it, is to go tothe farthest 
remove from what St. Paul says Or means. 
W. Morgan, who attributes to the Apostle 
a memorialistic view and denies that he 
thought of the Supper as a means of union 
with Christ, is only able to defend these 
positions by the argument that in ro, as 
contrasted with 11, St. Paulis working less 
~with his own categories than with those 
of his readers, in itself a very surprising 
notion, when one notes how St. Paul 
puts the questions of 1o!® Nor, with 
regard to 11, do the words in 29°‘ most 
naturally mean’ that. the recipient fails 
_ to recognize in the Supper a memorial 
_ of Christ’s sacrificial death. H. A. A. 
‘Kennedy interprets 101421 as meaning 
communion with the Lord as crucified, 
and all that that involves, and denies that 
there is any realistic idea in 11 °°, But 
both in ro and 11 the participation is of 
_ the bread and the.cup, that is, by-direct 
_ statement in ro, by implication in 11, of 
_ the body and blood of the Lord. Such 
_ language as Bousset and Weiss use as to 
_ St. Paul’s belief in the presence of the 
body and blood of Christ, or of Christ. 
in the elements suggests a greater pre- 
cision of thought than St. Paul’s own 
language demands. But the language he 
_ does use and the comparisons he makes 
with Israel in the wilderness and with the 
heathens in their feasts point away from 
q symbolic and merely memorialistic views. 
_ The Eucharist was for St. Paul a Sacra- 


wegy 


a ment in the sense of a. visibile verbum, 
- but it was also a Sacrament in the sense 
ofan opus operatum: so we mays say of 
it, what it signified it was. And in St. 
z ‘Paul, as in our Lord’s own words, we find 
_ that emphasis upon the connexion between 


worship of idols. 


EM abled ane the Cross which has_ 
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been at the centre of the liturgical tradi- 
tion of the Church, and has such deep 
expression given to it in the Church’s 
theology. 

XIT.-XIV. On Spiritual Gifts.—In what | 
way and to what extent the question of 
Spiritual gifts found a place in the 
Corinthian letter we do not know. But 
if we compare 12! with its quasi-formula 
now concerning with 71 and 8! we shall 
think it most probable that the letter 
did give the Apostle an opportunity 
to speak at length on a subject which 
was of great practical importance in con- 
nexion with the life and worship of the 
Corinthian Church, There were remark- 
able manifestations of spiritual power in 
the Church. Its‘ richness ’ in this respect 
St. Paul had recognized in his original 
thanksgiving (1*”’). But the situation 
was not free from dangers, and the 
elimination of these gives the purpose and 
forms the substance of St. Paul’s instrue- 
tions. As in his handling of marriage- 
questions, so in this: later section, the 
balance, judgement, and spiritual tact of 
the Apostle are most noteworthy. His 
instruction is given in the spirit of a true 
tather of the community. 

XII. 1-30. Spiritual Gifts and the Unity 
of the Body 

1-3. While it is most natural to take | 
spiritual gifts as an inclusive expression, 
the context makes it possible to limit the 
word with Zahn and Weiss, to the gift of 
tongues. Weiss takes the adjective as 
masculine. In * the implication is that 
on certain occasions of an ecstatic char- 
acter the Corinthians, while still pagans, 
were subjected to the control of demonic 
powers which led them astray to the 
The idols then will be 
called dumb in half-ironical contrast with uae 
the ecstatic utterances of the worshippers. ; 
Building on this experience St. Paul goes ee 
on to show how it is possible to distinguish 
between the spirits (cf. 1 Jn 41 ff.). If. 
anyone calls out accursed be Jesus, he 
is not speaking in the power of God’s ; 
Spirit. On the other hand, it is a proof 
of the possession of Holy Spirit to be | 
able to make the,confession Jesus is 
Lord (cf. Rom 10°). The main thought | * 
seems to be of ecstatic utterance which 
gives the opportunity of supplying tests, | 
so that, as Bousset says, ‘everything  — 
must come out which is within the man.’ 
But it is difficult to conceive of a profess- 
ing Christian, even in ecstasy, uttering 
such an anathema, and Massie’sideaofan 
unbeliever present at Christian worship 


is not impossible: or the statement ey aes 
be quite generals 


. 
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4-11, St. Paul now points out that 
differences in the gifts do not imply more 
than one Spirit, any more than difterences 
in the services which, Christians render 
imply that they are rendered to more 
Lords than one, or the variety of the 
effects of Christian activity more than 
one God as their real cause. in all is best 
taken as meaning ‘in all things,’ These 
verses, with which 2 Cor 13 !4 may be 
compared, give us a definite if un- 
formulated expression of Trinitarian 
doctrine. God, Christ, and the Spirit 
appear over against men and the world. 
The variety of the Spirit’s gifts is now 
shown in detail, Each Christian mani- 
fests the presence of the Spirit in a 
particular way for the benefit of the 
Church. This is the probable meaning 
of 7, but of the Spirit may bea sub- 
jective genitive, ‘caused by the Spirit,’ 
which gains support from the yerses that 
follow, while to profit withal may refer 
to the individual’s own advantage. With 
the list that follows may be compared 
12*8, On the whole it is best to see in 
knowledge the conception of a more 
wholly intellectualistic, or mystical, ap- 
prehension of truth, and to associate 
with wisdom the idea of practical judge- 
ment. faith is more than belief in the 
Gospel. It is, perhaps, best explained by 
13%. The workings of miracles, literally 
“the effects of (divine) powers’ relate to 
events other than cures. Weiss may be 
right in thinking of exorcisms, but it is 
improbable that one particular class of 
“miracles’ is exclusively meant. That 
discernings of spirits appears as a special 
gift shows that it was not always as easy 
as in the case described in * to be certain 
of the value and authority of a spiritual 
utterance. 

12-30. What St. Paul has said con- 
cerning diversity is now shown to be con- 
sistent not only with the unity of the 
Spirit, but with the unity of the body, the 
Church. Atthe end of !2, where we should 
have expected ‘so also is the Church,’ 
St. Paul writes so also is Christ, thus 
introducing the mystical thought of the 
corporate personality of the Church, 
which is Christ. This identification of 
Christ with the body, the Church, is 
carried on in 14, where we have something 
like the reverse of !?; we were baptized, 
St, Paul might have said ‘into Christ ’ 
(cf. Gal 3 **); he does say ‘ into one body.’ 
And now comes the close association of 


_ the body, the Spirit, and the water of 
baptism. The preposition in has the 


significance partly of instrumentality, 


; | partly of local element. made to drink 
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of one Spirit indicates the effects of 
baptism, and the language of 1, especially 
of the last words, points to the notion of 
the communication of the Spirit through 
baptism, though Goudge would see a 
reference to the laying on of hands, But 
the present writer agrees with Weiss in 
seeing in ‘ were made to drink ’ an allusion 
to, or a picture drawn from, the water 
surrounding the person who is being 
baptized. In the verses which follow 
down to 27, St. Paul is concerned to show 
two things, first, that since the body 
is not one member, but many, every 
member of the body has a necessary 
function to fulfil, A» member of the 
Church, conscious of his lack of some 
unmistakable spiritual gift, and so in- 
clined to infer that he was in no real sense 
a member of the Church, might reassure 
himself from the analogy of the physical 
body. At the same time, those endowed 
with more striking talents should see the 
absurdity of ignoring the contributions 
made by their less gifted Christian 
brethren. This leads on to the second 
point which St. Paul wishes to make, the 
necessity that the Church should have a 
place for those members who seemed 
lacking in spiritual power, and treat them ~ 
with special respect. Again, he finds 
support in his analogy of the human body, 
A weak member is not, therefore, an un- 
necessary member; and such parts as 
lack natural dignity and seemliness have 
their needs supplied—St. Paul means 
by clothing. So God has moulded the . 
body together; the lack which any mem- 
ber feels He supplies through the more 
abundant honour which comes to it as 
a result of the care bestowed upon its 
properclothing. Thisseems to be the best 
meaning, and to allude to ‘ the instincts 
of decency and _ self-respect . .. im- 
planted by God’ (Parry). Thus the body 
is a unity, there is no schism, all the 
members share in the suffering or the 
honour which comes to any one meniber. | 
And all this can be applied to Christ’s 
body, the Church. As St. Paul is thinking © 
particularly of the Church at Corinth — 
he can say, without risk of misunder- © 
standing, ye are the body of Christ. Of | 
that body the ‘individual Corinthians 
are severally members. St. Paul now — 
applies the conception of the members — 
of the body and their various usages to — 
different classes of persons exercising 
different functions in the Church, and 
by the Church here he definitely means | 
the Church Catholic and not the local — 


Church. We may compare Eph 4. In > 
the case of each class named St Paul 
Rapier) te 
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implies the presence of a distinct charisma, 
which by no means implies the existence 
of a ‘charismatic ministry’ in contrast 
with some other kind of ministry. The 
mention of helps and governments is 
specially interesting, as whatever may 
be implied by the word, it is natural to 
think of persons engaged in conducting 
the affairs and seeing to the needs of local 
churches. We must not deny to the 
power to. administer Church finance a 
place among spiritual gifts. 

XII. 31-XI1II. 13. The Supreme Value 
of Love.—With the exception of the end 


of Rom 8, this is the most beautiful and 


moving passage in St. Paul’s letters. Its 
beauty is the more remarkable since 
the chapter is not just a panegyric, in the 
abstract, on the supremacy of love. As 
Stanley well says in his valuable note 
on ‘The Apostolical Doctrine of Love,’ 
“every word of the description tells with 
double force, because it is aimed against 
a realenemy.’ It is entirely apposite to 
the situation at Corinth. In the same 
note Stanley brings out the significance of 
the New Testament conception and use 
of agape as the ‘ crown and completion’ 
of ideas of love to be found in earlier 
Hebrew and Greek thought. 

XII. 31-XIII. 4. St. Paul begins by 
promising to show to those who are 
recommended to set their hearts on the 
greatest of the gifts a way of still more 
surpassing excellence, of which he goes 
on immediately to speak. In } tongues 
comes very near to the meaning of 
“lJanguages,’ while the addition of and 
angels suggests a heavenly speech which 
transcends all earthly language (cf. 2 Cor 
12), but the idea of ecstatic speech 
must be included. The comparison 
with sounding brass and clanging cymbal 
suggests ostentatious but spiritually 
empty utterance. 
which, as 14 makes clear, St. Paul valued 
so highly, with which he here associates 


‘that knowledge of spiritual mysteries 


which he had spoken of earlier (2) as the 
mark of Christian maturity, leaves its 
possessor nothing worth unless he has 
love. For what he says of faith cf. 
Mt 172%, which probably stood in Q. 


We cannot, however, be certain that 


St. Paul has this word of the Lord in 
mind. And there is a very remarkable 
St. Paul thinks of an act 


says all that is needed to cause the re- 


moval of the mountain is faith ‘as a grain 
of mustard-seed.’ Unsparing philan- 
 thropy, heroic self-devotion, bring no 
profit apart from love. 


rof The true reading 
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at the end of ® is uncertain. MSS. 
authority favours ‘that I may boast,’ 
but the mention of ‘ boasting ’ as implying 
an unworthy intention or result imparts 
what seems to be an alien thought into 
the passage. Deissmann~refers to the 
space accorded to martyrdom by fire 
in 4 Maccabees. 

XIII. 4-7. St. Paul now turns to tne 
positive excellencies of love. Itis free from 
envy, does not give itself airs, is not full of 
a sense of its own importance, does not 
behave in any unseemly way, does not 
make its own interests its concern, is not 
provoked to hostility by the conduct of 
others, does not reckon up the evil done 
to it as an account to be paid off, feels 
no pleasure when it views wrongdoing, but 
finds its joy in association with the truth. 
The paragraph ends with the celebration 
of love’s universal forbearance, faith, 
hope, and endurance. The mention of 
forbearance (lit. ‘endures’ or ‘ hides ’) 
may refer to love’s readiness to keep itself 
in the background; in what he says of 
faith and hope St. Paul means that the 
fullness of faith and hope is within the 
power of love; faith is not presented as 
credulity, nor hope as irrational optimism. 

8-13. Love is imperishable. It seems 
unnatural to confine never faileth, as 
Bousset does, to this life; the spiritual 
gifts which St. Paul goes on to mention 
might continue throughout this life; 
but they pass away or are transcended in 
the life beyond. How true this is of 
knowledge St Paul shows by two com-. 
parisons; the knowledge which he had 
as a child no longer answered to his needs 
when he came to man’s estate; so it was 
put away; and his present knowledge 
is as though he were seeing things re- 
flected in a mirror with uncertainty as to 
the significance of what he saw; in the 
future state there will be direct vision. 
We may note how here, as in 8? and 
Gal 4°, the foundation religious fact is’ . 
the knowledge which God has of man. 
In 13 now is logical rather than temporal, 
but in what sense St. Paul conceives of 
faith and hope as abiding in the future 
life cannot be determined. There is an 
attraction in Weiss’s view that faith and 
hope formed with love a well-known 
triad, and so come to be mentioned here. 
Each has an abiding quality, but among 
the three there is a distinction: love is 
greatest. ; 

XIV. St. Paul now returns toa con- © 
sideration of the spiritual gifts possessed 
by certain mémbers of the Church, and 
gives careful instructions as to the exercise 


| of the gift of Tongues. From this chapter 


te 
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it is quite plain that the gift of tongues 
or of a tongue meant the facility for 
ecstatic utterance, which, in itself, con- 
veyed-no intelligible message to those 
who listened.. That the speaker himself 
understood to some extent the significance 
of his speech is implied by 14 *» 4 °; at the 
same time, he was not necessarily able to 
expound that meaning, 14 1°f., ??f. ° With 
regard to the Glossolalia, the narrative of 
the Day of Pentecost in Acts, and the 
reference there to Joel’s prophecy, attach 
the phenomenon inits beginnings to Jewish 
piety. Bousset and Weiss connect it 
with Hellenistic religion. But how far it 
was common in the Gentile Christian 
churches we do not know. Ecstatic 
utterance at times of religious revival is 
a persistent phenomenon, and has had a 
place in Irvingism and occurred in the 
Welsh Revival of 1904-1906. 

1-19. The last chapter echoes in the 
command to follow after love. Spiritual 
gifts can only be desired, and of them 
prophecy is the most desirable. The re- 
stricted value of tongues arises from 
their character as utterances from which 
the community can gain no such profit 
as is immediately available in prophecy. 
The speaker addresses himself exclusively 
to:God and the meaning of his words is 
hidden from men. By mysteries, secrets 
of the divine purpose are signified. It is 
the whole phrase which suggests that the 
speaker alone understands the meaning 
of the utterance: if the speaker did not 

pdt understand, it is difficult to see how he 
could edify even himself. To edify one- 

self is a good thing, but to edify the 
Church is better; so St. Paul would desire 

- that they should all have the one gift, but 

still more the other, though if the speaker 

: with tongues has the gift of interpreta- 


He puts the matter personally; his gift of 
tongues could be of no help to the Corin- 
Sy Saal thians unless the utterances contained 
_ some definite piece of intelligible revela- 
- tion or religious knowledge or prophecy 

‘or teaching. St. Paul now shows by 
: analogy that there can be no value to the 
' Church in an uninterpreted tongue. If 


_____- musical instruments are to mean anything 
they must observe distinctions. Again, 
AN the trumpet for battle is useless, unless 


pHa 3 the meaning of the blast is immediately 

_ clear. In * we have the application to 
_ speaking with tongues; when that lacks 
_ clear significance the speaker is talking 
 <into the air—St. Paul passes over what 
-. he has said in * of speech to God. 
_ Similarly in respect of all the many 
_ voices (here practically equivalent t 


tion he is on a level with the prophet. | 


understand), St. Paul declares 
significance of tongues is for un 
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‘languages ’) in the world; if the language 
isnot understood, a gulf separates speaker , 
from listener. The use of the term bar- 
barian gives point to what he says, as he 
is writing toa Greek community. All this 
shows that in their desire for spiritual gifts 
they should keep the good of the Church 
before them. In 1} the natural sense is 
that the speaker with tongues should pray 
to be given the power of interpretation. 
In 14 the thought is of the content of the 
tongue-speech being a prayer. The diffi- 
culty is lessened if we explain 18 as meaning 
that while he is in a state of ecstasy the 
person in question should pray to be 
given the power of interpretation. The 
distinction between spirit and mind is to 
be noted. ‘Spirit’ suggests the element 
in man akin to the divine Spirit, 
‘mind’ the rational faculty in itself. 
Prayer in a tongue does not, apart from 
interpretation, bring profit to the latter. 
So St. Paul’s purpose and ideal is to 
pray and offer praise with ‘spirit’ and 
‘ understanding ’in harmony. The mind 
must do its work, expressing the utterance 
of the spirit in rational conceptions for 
the benefit of those present who would 
desire, when praise or thanksgiving was 
offered, to reply with an Amen, but would 
not be able to do so if they did not under- 
stand what was being said. As to the 
phrase the place of the unlearned it is 
best, with Weiss and Parry, to take the 
word idiotes as referring to one who was 
on his way to becoming a member of the 
Church, parallel to a catechumen of later 
date, one not yet baptized and possessing 
the Spirit. This view agrees well with 
the use of the word in #3. Wemay then | 
take place literally; such persons occu- 
pied a definite place ,at meetings of the 
Church. The paragraph ends with words 
which show us St. Paul summing the 
whole question up from the standpoint 
of the pastor and teacher of a congrega- 
tion. 

20-25. St. Paul now shows the superi- 
ority of the gift of prophecy. He begins 
by telling them that where intellectual 
judgements are concerned they must not 
remain in a state of childhood—he implies 
by valuing gifts according to their char- | 
acter of marvel—though as to moral 
evil the less experience they have of it — 
the better. Then, by a reference to | 
Is 28 11, where Isaiah warns the drunken ~ 
scoffers that as they will not listen to God ~ 
speaking to them through His prophet, — 
He will speak to them by invaders (the _ 
Assyrians whose speech they will no: 
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ethnic ideas of inspiration. 
as in all the churches of the saints go 
with what precedes and not with the 
- following injunctions as to women, they 
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The words ‘ they will not hear’ are taken 
out of their context. According to 
Origen, the passage,’as St. Paul quotes 
it, stood in Aquila’s translation. As to 
the sign, Swete’s explanation (The Holy 
Spirit in the New Testament), ‘ tongues 
. . . were in heathen lands a warning to 
non-Christians that the Church possessed 
an unexplained power which might be 
divine,’ makes excellent sense in itself. 
The difficulty in regard to it comes in ** f., 
where ‘tongues’ are said to have no 
edifying effect upon unbelievers. or 
“catechumens,” whereas prophecy, which 
in ** is brought into relation with be- 
lievers only, is shown to have a great 
power in leading those others to worship 
God. The fact is that the use St. Paul 
makes of the quotation from Isaiah does 
not accord with the actual experience of 
the diverse effects of the two gifts of 
“tongues ’ and of ‘ prophecy.’ 

26-34. A Church-meeting is now pic- 
tured. The members assemble each with 
a contribution to make—a hymn of 
praise, some instruction to give or 
revelation to declare, a tongue-utterance 
or power of interpretation. The edifica- 
tion of the Church must determine the 
character of the meeting. Of those who 
spoke with tongues only two or at the 
most three should speak at one meeting, 
and they in turn. Also, an interpreter 
was necessary; if none was present (St. 
Paul is not referring to the possibility of 
the speaker being also an interpreter), 
the would-be speaker must be content 
with silent self-edification and praise or 
prayer. Not more than two or three 
prophets should speak, and the value of 
their words was for the rest of those 
present to determine. A speaker must 
give way if some seated brother felt 
moved to communicate a _ revelation 
which he had just received; such pro- 


vision for individual prophesyings was — 


in the interests of the Church as a whole. 


That such self-control was possible was © 


due to the fact that the prophet was not 


in subjection to the spiritual power within 
him; were that the case no safeguard 


against disorder would be possible, and 
God, whose gift the prophetic power is, 
would be the author of confusion, instead 
of peace. St. Paul is far removed from 
If the words 


all churches God is 


ay signify that in 
3 eaC that the results .of 


God of peace, or 
th as in other churches. en 
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_prophesying will be found in~ 


34-36. A particular injunction is given. 
In the Church-assemblies women must be 
silent. It was not for them to take the 
lead. The Law (Gen 3 1°) asserted the 
principle of their subjection. At home 
they could refer questions to their hus- 
bands, and so not offend against the 
canons of good behaviour. If the Corin- 
thians were inclined to dissent they must 
remember that they were neither the 
original nor the only Christian Church. 
Though the proper place of °4%° is not 
quite certain, since some MSS. put them 
after 4°, their removal from the chapter 
by Bousset and Weiss is not justified. 
In 11116 St. Paul is deciding another 
question; what is really the major question 
he defers till he discusses the whole matter 
of Church-meetings. 

37-40. St. Paul now claims the Lord’s 
authority for the orders he has given; 
he refers, as in 2 Cor 13 %, to Christ as 
speaking through him. And he expects 
anyone who thinks himself to be a prophet 
or a possessor of spiritual gifts to recog- 
nize the truth of this claim. A person 
taking no account of this is himself not 
accounted of. This is as well vouched for 
by MS. evidence as the subjunctive let 
him be ignorant, and has more» point. 
‘He is not known by God’ is the most 
natural meaning. The concluding words 
sum up the teaching of the chapter. 

XV. The Question of the Resurrection. 
—St. Paul had come to know, probably 
not through the Church-letter, that by 
some members of the Corinthian Church 
man’s resurrection was being denied. 
This must not be taken to imply a total 
denial of an existence after death. That 
they denied the whole idea of an existence 
after death is very improbable; the latter 
stage of the argument from 15 *% seems to 
imply that it was the notion of a bodily 
resurrection which was proving a diffi- 


culty, and that because of a materialistic 


conception of the future state which was 
supposed to be involved init. Asagainst © 
this St. Paul shows that the body of this 
earthly life is not to be thought of as, in 
an unchanged condition, the body of the 


resurrection-life, but that in an altered 3 : 


form it will be fitted for the new state into 


whichit willenter. Wemayrecalltheway _ a 


in which our Lord showéd that the absolute | 


- denial of immortality bythe Sadducees— 


though in their case too the question is. 
raised in connexion with the idea of resur- 


rection—was invalidated by the supposi- 


tion that the conditions of the future age 
must- precisely resemble those. of this 


world’s life. Apparently, the Corinthian | atk 
-disbelievers in man’s resurrection didnot = 


_ resurrection. 
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deny the resurrection cf Christ; only, 
they had failed to face its implications. 
The question of the relation of St. Paul’s 
belief in the resurrection-body as expressed 
here to what he says in 2 Cor 5 may wait 
till we come to that passage. As to the 
teaching on the resurrection of the body 
which has been given in the Christian 
Church, both in its unity and in its 
variety, reference may be made*to Dr. 
Darragh’s book, The Resurrection of the 
Flesh. He claims, with regard to the 
ascription to ‘the general current of 
Christian teachin g about the resurrection ’ 
of ‘a gross and “‘ materialistic’’ tendency,’ 
that ‘ the evidence shows this too common 
assertion to be, if not totally unfounded, 
at least grossly exaggerated.’ Cf. also 
W. J. Sparrow-Simpson, The Resurrection 
and Modern Thought. A very clear and 
useful interpretation of St. Paul’s con- 
ception of the spiritual body is to be found 
in a small, posthumous work of Dr. 
Swete’s, The Life of the World to Come. 
1-11. The Tradition of the Resurrection 


.of Christ a Fundamental Element in the 


Gospel.—St. Paul begins by pointing out 
that the Gospel as he is now going to put 
it before them is neither something new 
nor something of small importance. He 
had preached it to them, they had ac- 
cepted it, they were standing firm in it, 
and it was the means of their salvation. 
The next words are best taken closely 
with by which also ye are saved, and 
rendered ‘under the conditions of that 
record of the Gospel which I gave to you.’ 
if ye hold it fast is a parenthesis, and 
the further condition points back to the 
beginnings of the Corinthians’ belief. 
The Apostle hopes that theirs had been 
no random, purposeless faith. At the 
first he had handed on to them the 
tradition he had received—Christ’s death 
for sin according to the Scriptures (Is 53, 
cf. Ac 8 32°35), His burial, and His being 
raised up on the third day according to 
the Scriptures. The mention of burial 
and resurrection close together implies 
belief in the empty tomb. The second 
reference to the Scriptures may, as Weiss 
is inclined to think, apply only to the 
In that case, Ps'161° is 
a relevant passage. If on the third day 
is included, St. Paul must be thinking of 
Hos 6 * ins Cyprian refers to this text in’ 
his ‘Testimonies’ ad Quivinum. As to 
the appearances of the risen Christ here 
given we cannot identify them all from 
the Gospel records. An appearance to 


- Peter is found in Lk 24 *4; the one to the 


_* But see note on Mt 1622; and The New 


_. Testament and the Catholic Creeds, p. 381. 


Twelve (i.e. Eleven) may naturally be 
identified with that cf Lk 24 **ff, As 
to the above five hundred brethren at 
once, Mt 281® is the nearest parallel. 

Of an appearance to James there is a 
beautiful story in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews; cf. Jerome, De vir. 
ill., 2. The appearance to all the 
apostles cannot be identified. If the 
phrase means the Eleven, we might 
refer to Jn 20 7°, in which case ‘the 
Twelve ’ of >may be reduced to ‘ the Ten,’ 
with Thomas omitted, as in Jn 20 1%*4, 
Or ‘all the apostles’ may, as Parry 
argues, imply others besides the original 
apostles. Mt281* is not an impossible © 
reference. in this connexion. Finally, 
there was the appearance to St. Paul 
himself: the word ‘ abortion’ is probably 
a word of his own, not of his enemies’ 
choice. ‘ The suggestion here is of the 
strangeness of the birth, the imperfect 
development, and of the child being the 
last born’ (Parry). The verses which 
follow bear striking witness to St. Paul’s 
humility: his labours were due not to 
himself but to the grace of God, and any 
distinctions between the labours of him- 
self and the others left their agreement in 
the Gospel which they preached unaffected ; 
and what they had preached the Corinth- 
ians, to whom St. Paul had proclaimed 
this common Gospel, had believed. We 
may further note, first, that it is not 
certain that the tradition stops with the 
end of °, despite the change in .construc- 
tion; secondly, that St. Paul’s silence as 
to any appearances to women does not 
justify the rejection of what the Gospels 
tell us of the part played by the women 
on Easter-day. The evidence for that is 
very strong, and reads convincingly. 
St. Paul had probably not been told of 
appearances to women, which may have 
been regarded as of less importance than 
appearances to Peter, James, and the 
Apostles. And, thirdly, nothing can be 
made of the word appeared as an 
argument against Christ’s bodily resur- 
rection. Weiss, who holds that it was 
St. Paul’s belief that Christ ‘with an 
already glorified body ’ had left the grave, — 
well says ‘that “‘appeared”’ with him | 
does not signify a subjective “ vision” 
in the modern psychological sense, but a 
real seeing of the glorified One, is obvious 
in itself, even if at the same time this 
seeing can always occur only “ in spirit, a” 
as in the case of all heavenly sights.’* 
' 12-19. The Inconsistency of Disbelief in 


| the Resurrection of Man with Belief in the 
Resurrection of Christ.—It is arrationets 


* Cf. footnote on feo a> 
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St. Paul argues, to deny the possibility of 
the resurrection of men and yet to main- 
tian the fact of the resurrection of Christ. 
The latter seems not to have been denied 
at Corinsh, and St. Paul shows how its 
denial would mean the overthrow of the 
Gospel. In such a case preaching and 
faith alike would be void of reality. More- 
over, the apostles would have spoken 
falsely of God—the forensic picture adds 
to the effect—since, if the dead never 
rise, God had not, as the apostles asserted, 
raised up Christ. The faith of Christians 
would then be useless, and Christians still 
in their sins, since to His death no saving 
significance could then be attached. 
Further, those who had already fallen 
asleep (cf. 1 Th 4 '°—the typical Christian 
word with its atmosphere of peace and 
hope) in Christ would have perished. 
The Corinthians might not have accepted 
this conclusion: it was still open to them 
to assert immortality: but the Christian 
Gospel for man was bound up with a 
Christ who had died for man’s sins and 
risen again. In ?* only covers the whole 
sentence which means ‘ if we are persons 
who in this life have set our hopes on 
Christ, and for whom there is no fruition 
of our hopes’; in that case, because our 
hope has neither basis nor fruition, we 
should be of all men the most to be pitied. 

20-28. The Resurrection of Christ and 
the Events of the Last Times.—Triun:- 
phantly the Apostle turns from supposi- 
tions to facts. ‘Christ is risen and His resur- 
rection is the beginning of the harvesting 
of those that have fallen asleep. Death 
came through man, and all men die in 
Adam; resurrection comes through man, 
and all willbe made alivein Christ. There 
is a lengthier comparison between Christ 
and Adam in Rom 51724, We cannot 
exclude here the thought of Adam’s sin, 


but Adam may be conceived of as in | 
himself ‘a weak and earthly creature’ 


(G. B. Stevens). The idea of representa- 
tion approaches the idea of mystical 
inclusion. In 2? St. Paul does not assert 

universal salvation, but the dependence of 


life upon a relation to Christ. He now 


pictures the coming of the end. Each 


has his appointed place: the phrase is a 


difficult one; the word translated order 
has a military significance equivalent to 


‘division’; but the only definite dis- | 


tinction made is between Christ the first- 


- fruits and they that are Christ’s. That 
the end in 24 means ‘the rest,’ and so 
another class, is improbable. 


The King- 
dom, and the destruction of opposing 

owers, demonic or human, in *4 and °° 
be quite naturally assigned to the 


an tte 
cee 


- unobtainable. 


present activity of the risen Christ. The 
final enemy to be abolished is death, 
whereby the universal subjection spoken 
of in. Ps 8 is accomplished. One excep- 
tion there must be, for from the things 
subjected God, the Speaker, is obviously 
excluded. That God is the subject of 
says is the most natural view. But 
Findlay, with whom Parry agrees, takes 
the subject to be Christ, who gives the 
verdict ‘upon His finished work.’ ‘Thisis, 
as Parry says, a ‘dramatic conception,’ 
but it is too dramatic, Miltonic rather 
than Pauline. The final stage. before the 
consummation is that of the subjection 
of the Son to him that did subject all 
things unto him. What the ‘ subjection ’ 
means St. Paul does not say. This is not 
the only statement of a subordinationistic 
character in 1 Corinthians (cf. 11 *), and 
such statements represent one side, but 
not the whole, of St. Paul’s thought. The 
end comes and God is all in all, an eéx- 
pression of unlimited comprehensiveness: 
it is best to take both adjectives as neuter. 
St. Paul speaks of an end of all active 
rebellion against God and of a harmony 
which means God’s closest association 
with creation. How this can be, apart 
from a doctrine of universal salvation or, 
at least, of the complete passing away of 
all evil, it is not in our power to say, and 
neither universalism nor conditional im- 
mortality is a doctrine which can con- 
fidently be ascribed to St. Paul. But that 
he conceives of a real unity at the end is 
clearly the effect of this passage. 

29-34. The Resurrection and Christian 
Life.—St. Paul now shows how much is 
bound, up with the fact of, and belief in, 
the resurrection of the dead. Such a 
practice as vicarious baptism for the dead 
would obviously be without value if there 
were no resurrection. This is certainly a 
very surprising verse, but. its meaning is 
not disputed by recent commentators. 
The most that can be done to break its 
force appears in H. A. A. Kennedy’s 
notion of an argumentum ad hominem, and 
his denial that St. Paul gave the practice | 
his approval. But St. Paul shows no 
sign of thinking it an illegitimate practice. 
Andrews, in the chapter he contributes to 
Forsyth’s Lectures on the Church and the 
Sacraments, speaks of thirty-six interpre- 
tations, thirty-five of which evade the 
clear sense, which is that baptism conveyed 
some spiritual endowment, otherwise 
St. Paul thinks next of 
the uselessness of his life of peril if there 


were noresurrection. Everydayhewasin 
| danger of death; he swears it by the pride 
‘they take in him, which he possesses its 
611. 
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Christ. Again, if, ‘ humanly - speaking ’ 
(Moffatt), he had fought with wild beasts 
at Ephesus, what was to be gained, if there 
were no hope of resurrection? This can 
hardly be taken literally, unless, as by 
Weiss, hypothetically, ‘ as men intended ’; 
Roman citizens did not fight in the arena. 

Nor can there be a reference to the riot 

of Ac 19 2°49 which resulted in an im- 

mediate departure from Ephesus, whereas 

(16 8) St. Paul proposes to stay there some 

time longer. We must take the words as 

a very strong metaphor in allusion to the 

opposition the Apostle had to encounter. 

at Ephesus suggests: to Weiss that this 
chapter does not belong to the letter 
written from Ephesus; the difficulty of 
the words in a letter from Ephesus is 
over-emphasized by him. The quotation 
from Is 22 }* in ** is not to be taken as 
a considered judgement by St. Paul, but 
as expressing the futility of life if no hope 
forthe futureis possible. Thenext words, 
with the quotation from Menander, show 
é the connexion between intellectual error 
and moral laxity, and so glance back at 
the Isaianic passage. The command 
awake up righteously refers to the need 
for moral soundness, which was imperilled 
among some members of the Church; and 
the cause was an ignorance of God, as 
shown by the denial of the resurrection. 
_ His words are intended to arouse a sense 
of shame in the community. 

35-58. The Nature of the Resurrection- 
Body.—A Christian questioner puzzled as 
to the nature of the resurrection-body, 
and perhaps, therefore, 

_ denying the resurrection, is referred, with 
' - a word of rebuke for his superficiality, 
to a field of experience in which ‘ death’ 
involves the reverse of extinction. A 
seed is sown, bearing no resemblance to 
an the body which will afterwards appear; it 
ig just a grain and no more: and in that 
: original form it has to die before it can be 
made alive. After death comes the new 

life active in the body which God, in 

accordance with His original purpose, now 
_-—s gives _the seed. As against Bousset’s 
idea that St. Paul thinks only of a tem- 
poral, not of a causal, link between the 
_ two bodies, we may note that St. Paul 
_ does not speak first of a seed, then of a 
| body, but of a body which is to. be, and 
_ which God purposes to be, the body for the 
Me 3 seed. The description of the body as 
God's gift is entirely harmonious with the 
_ Jewish tendency which St. Paul had in- 
_herited to trace everything toa direct act 

of God. But that does not mean that 
tS: fon Sty: ‘Paul there is no inner or organic 
a ce pipes in Hes transition from seed to 


in danger of - 


body. So, St. Paul continues, each seed 
is given its own body. And, further, 
men, beasts, birds, fishes, all differ in 
respect of the flesh which they possess; 
moreover, there are heavenly bodies and 
earthly bodies, different in the glory 
which they respectively possess. Are the 
heavenly bodies those of heavenly beings 
or (in our modern sense) sun, moon, 
and stars? Since the word ‘glory’ 
seems to bind together 4° and 4! in such 
a way as to suggest that the glory of the 
heavenly bodies in 4° is spoken of more 
precisely in 41; the second explanation 
is to be preferred. St. Paul now comes 


to the application of his original metaphor. ° 


There is a sowing in corruption, and in 
dishonour, and in weakness, a raising in 
incorruption, in gloryand in power; whatis 
sown is a ‘ natural’ body, what is raised 
is a ‘spiritual’ body. On the whole, it 
is best to interpret sowing not of burial, 
but of the body under the conditions of its 
first existence in this present life. In *¢ 
the sowing is markedly precedent to death, 
while in #4 the natural or psychic body 
suggests a body animated by the principle 
of a merely natural life; the adjective fits 
better the state before death. And the 
end of 44 suggests the natural body of 
earthly life. St. Paul now extends the 
contrast he is drawing to the cases of the 
first and last Adam. The first Adam, 
as Genesis says (27%), became a living 
soul; that is, the principle of natural 
life, and nothing more, was in him; the 
last Adam became—but St. Paul does not 
repeat the verb—a life-giving spirit; so 
we have the true order, first the natural, 
then the spiritual, and to this order a 
diversity of nature corresponds. The 
first Adam comes from the earth and 
possesses an earthy nature; the second 
Adam. comes from heaven, and, it is im- 
plied, is a heavenly or spiritual being; 
similarly, there are ‘earthy’ men re- 
sembling in their nature the earthy first 
man; above the level of natural life they 


never rise; there are others who resemble ; 


the heavenly second man; in them as in 


Him the higher principle of spirit is alive. 


There is, indeed, no escape from the 
bearing the image of the first earthy Adam _ 
in the form of the natural body, but. 
Christians can look forward (despite in- . 
ferior textual support the future is to. be | 
preferred to the subjunctive) to bearing 
the image of the last heavenly Adam in the 


form of a spiritual body. Such is the — 


general sense of the passage. In 
forefront of hf Joker problem: 
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the heavenly man of the Book of Enoch ? 
For a very recent discussion, in which the 
relation between St.’Paul’s doctrine and 
Jewish speculation is drawn close, Rawlin- 
son’s Bampton Lectures, The New Testa- 
ment Doctrine of the Christ, may be 
consulted, while a note hostile to the 
whole idea of Enochian influence on the 
New Testament appears in Bp. Gore’s 

Can We Then Believe ? If in this passage 
St. Paul has the idea of a primal man 
in mind, he transforms it by his use of 
the adjectives last and second. What, 
then, is the meaning of became a life- 
giving spirit and from heaven? The 
former can hardly refer to anything but 
the resurrection and its consequences, 
but the latter must refer either to the 
Incarnation or to the parousia: the second 
interpretation follows naturally on the 
thought of the resurrection in #5; on the 
other hand, not till *! is there a definite 
iaea of the parousia, though 4° implies it. 
A further question arises in what St. Paul 
says of the first Adam. It seems as 
though his nature in itself, and apart 
from sin, were regarded as devoid of the 
spiritual element. The explanation must 
be that St. Paul, without regard to an 
unfallen Adam, is thinking of humanity in 
its merely natural condition as contrasted 
with humanity raised to the level of 
spiritual life as seen first in Christ and 
then in Christians. And when St. Paul 
contrasts the natural and the spiritual 
bodies, he is thinking of the body which 
is the organ of the natural life and the 
body which will be the organ of that life 
which is altogether spiritual. Attheclose 
of his exposition, St. Paul denies in set 
terms any materialistic notion of the 
resurrection. Fleshand blood, the perish- 
able element in man, will have no place 
in the final Kingdom; and so a secret of 
the divine purpose is declared; not all 


will die, but all, living and dead, will be” 


changed with instantaneous suddenness 
Lhe 
change involves the putting on of incor- 


ruption by the perishable element and 


i (cf. 2 Cor 5 *). 


of immortality by the mortal element 
Here the metaphor of 
‘putting on’ must be controlled by the 
fundamental conception of change. With 


_ two quotations from the Old Testament, 
from Is25*% and from Hos 13%, 


he 
triumphantly acclaims the victory. “over 


_ death; its triumph and its sting are at 
_ an end. It was sin that gave death its 


hile sin gained its strength from 
st. Paul is thinking as in 
demnatory and yet 
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that old deadly chain stands the victory 
which God gives in Christ. The burst of 
thankfulness is similar to that at the end 
of Rom 7. With an appeal for moral 
steadfastness and unwearied energy in 
the Lord’s work, based_on the certainty 
which the Corinthians possess, through 
faith in the resurrection, that their 
labours cannot be without effect, the great 
chapter closes. The words in the Lord 


may qualify labour as well as in vain. _ 


Finally, in illustration of what St. Paul 
has said as to the pre- and post-resurrec- 
tion body, and as showing its value for 
Christian dogmatics and apologetics, a 
passage in Origen’s reply to Celsus may 
be quoted: ‘ We do not maintain,’ he says, 
“that the body which has undergone cor- 
ruption resumes its original nature, any 
more than the grain of wheat which has 
decayed returns to its former condition. 
Butwe do maintain that,as above the grain 
of wheat there arises a stalk, so a certain 
power is impianted in the body, which is 
not destroyed, and from which the body 
is raised up in incorruption.’ 

XVI. From the great theme of the 
Resurrection St. Paul passes to certain 
matters which need immediate attention. 
Instructions as to the collection for the 
Church in Jerusalem, information as to 


his own plans, and as to Timothy and | 


Apollos, are given. Moral exhortation, 
salutation, and a brief, sharp anathema 
follow. Round the word ‘love’ the 
epistle ends, the word which inspires its 
passage of purest religious feeling. 

1-5. The question of the collection for’ 
the saints at Jerusalem may have been 
touched on in the Church-letter. It was 
a considerable charge on St. Paul’s 
thought at this time: cf. 2 Cor 8-9 and 
Rom 15 7°28; we may compare further 
Ac24 1’, and, for the names of those whe 
_took part in the journey to Jerusalem 
Ac 20 4, 
inthians to put by on the first day of 
the week savings for the purpose of the 


collection according to the capacity which | 


each individual might have; then, when 
he came, there would be no need for special 
collections. With the mention of the 
first day of the week we are not far from 
the description of it as ‘the Lord’s day’ 
(Rev 11°). When he came he would 
send men chosen by the Corinthians 


themselves to take the offering to Jeru- 


salem, and he would go too if the size of 
ths collection was sufficient to favour 
such action on his part. The order in 


the. Greek favours the association of | 


‘by letters with ye shall approve, and 


| St. Paul would feel that; no cee ey ne 


St. Paul now orders the Cor- | 


i 
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% ay Both the request and the refusal bear 
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constraint upon the Church could lie 
against him as to the selection of the 
representatives, if before he came their 
names had been’ communicated to him 
in writing. No Corinthians are mentioned 
in Ac 214: perhaps in the end St. Paul 
acted as the Corinthian representative. 
5-9. He now speaks of his own plans. 
He intends to come to Corinth, but by the 
long route through Macedonia. This is 
a journey which he did ultimately take: 
6f Ac 19 24 anid 207%. But it does not 
follow that he carried it out exactly as he 
had intended, and that there can have 
been no intervening visit to Corinth. 
What he thinks may happen is that when 
he comes he will stay some time at Corinth, 
perhaps even winter there; then, when his 
plans after that visit are fixed, the Corin- 
thians can send him on his way; a mere 
passing visit is not to his mind. It is in- 
teresting to note how completely unsettled 
St. Paul’s movements for the future are 
(* ®). Acts (19 24) shows that when the 
time at Ephesus was near its end, just 
before the riot, St. Paul’s mind was fully 
made up: first Jerusalem, then Rome. 
It is not certain that the journey of 
Timothy referred to here and in 41 is 
equivalent with that of Ac19*. St. 
Paul’s intention is to stay in Ephesus till 
Pentecost; there was a great opportunity 
and much opposition. If we remember 
these two excellent reasons for his presence 
at Ephesus, we shall not assume that St. 
Paul must have left Ephesus in the same 
year in which 1 Corinthians was written. 
‘t0-12. The way in which St. Paul 
mentions Timothy’s probable arrival 
shows that Timothy was not the bearer of 
1 Corinthians, and suggests that he may 
have gone round by Macedonia. The 
threefold comment as to the behaviour of 
the Church to Timothy is remarkable. 
As one who was doing the work of the 
Lord, he was entitled to respect. It seems 
as though St. Paul knew that Timothy 
was of a diffident disposition, and feared 
lest the Church should be inclined to 
treat him somewhat contemptuously. For 
similar indications of Timothy’s character 
cf. 1 Tim 41%, and, perhaps, z Tim x *. 
St. Paul will be awaiting the return of 
Timothy and that of the brethren. 
These are mentidned again in 12; the lan- 
guage is against Ellicott’s view of two 
sets of brethren. They are probably not 
Corinthians, but persons sent by St. Paul 
to Corinth, probably the bearers of the 
letter. St. Paul had pressed Apollos to 
return to Corinth at the same time, and 
Apollos had answered with a decided ‘ no.’ 


witness to a generous and high-minded 
spirit in him who ‘ planted’ and in him 
who ‘ watered.’ Apollos would come at a 
favourable opportunity. 

13-14. These exhortations to watchful- 
ness, to a firm stand in the Christian faith, 
to a life of moral power and to the con- 
stant exhibition of love, connect up with 
earlier portions of the letter, but St. Paul 
may not have had that precisely in mind. 

15-18. St. Paul now gives a special in- 
junction in respect of the household of 
Stephanas. It was the first Christian 
household in Achza, and had devoted 
itself to a work of ministry to the saints— | 
work on behalf of the poor seems in- 
dicated; to such persons and to everyone 
who worked and toiled along with them 
the Church must look up. It is difficult 
to say exactly what is involved in be in 
subjection; what is meant, in general, is 
that the labours of Stephanas and others 
gave them an authority which ought to 
be recognized. There had been converts 
at Athens; but perhaps, as has been sug- 
gested, that of Stephanas was the first 
converted and baptized household in 
Greece. Stephanas and two other Cor- 
inthians were now with St. Paul: a 
Fortunatus is mentioned in Clement’s 
Epistle, 65, but identification is very 
doubtful. St. Paul rejoiced in their 
presence; they filled the gap in his life 
caused by his present separation from 
the Corinthians, and refreshed his spirit. 
and yours,he adds. Goudge thinks there 
may be a reference back to 1°; this would 
make good sense, and reads less into the 
words than Parry’s view that as they | 
relieved St. Paul’s mind of anxieties, so 
they relieved ‘the Corinthians from the 
fear of being misrepresented to St. Paul’; 
where this interpretation is strong is in its 
making the refreshment of St. Paul and 
the Corinthians to synchronize, as seems 
to be implied. 

19-20. Greetings are sent from the 
Churches of the provinces of Asia, and 
with special cordiality from Aquila and — 
Priscilla, who are now, though apparently 
not for long (Rom 16*°5), settled in 


Ephesus, and salute their old friends. — 


With them is associated the church that 
is in their house, that is, the Ephesians 
who worshipped there. And the whole — 
Ephesian Church joins in the greetings. 
By the members of the Corinthian Church - 
the Christian salutation of the holy kiss 
is to be exchanged (cf. 1 Th 5 **; 1 P 5 14; 
Justin, Ap., 1, 65). With his own hand, — 


_as on other occasions (2 Th 3 17; Col 4 18), _ 
St. Paul sends his own greeting and 
finishes the letter. The stern Bite de 
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contained in the anathema is equivalent 
to a final admonition to be on the 
Lord’s side, and He is coming (or ‘Come, 
O Lord’), Then comes the familiar grace, 
and finally, in a unique and touching way, 
the Apostle sends his love to them all in 
Christ Jesus. So his last words are the 
‘name of Him whom he had preached in 
this letter, as he had preached Him in 
Corinth. 
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II. CORINTHIANS 
By J. K. Moziey 


THE old view of the relation of 2 to 1 Cor- 
inthians was, in itself, simple and satisfy- 
ing. In his first Epistle St. Paul had 
occasion to find much fault with the 
Church, especially as to its indifference 
to a case of gross morality. He wrote 
with grief and tears (2 Cor 2 *), and after- 
wards was inclined to regret having 
written (2Cor7%). His anxiety con- 
tinued after he left Ephesus in the summer, 
and till in the autumn he met Titus, who 
may have taken 1 Corinthians to Corinth, 
in Macedonia. Learning from Titus that 


the Church had put itself right about the - 


scandal, he wrote and sent by Titus 
another letter, 2 Corinthians, in which he 
expressed the greatest satisfaction at the 
-news of the Church’s loyalty to his in- 


structions, and urged that forgiveness 


should follow punishment. He further 
_ exhorted the Church to complete the col- 
_ lection for the Jerusalem poor, and, finally, 

denounced in scathing terms false teachers, 
_Judaizers, who were trying to ruin his 

authority at Corinth by open and veiled 
attacks on his person. No letter to Cor- 
-inth was written between 1 and 2 Corin- 


of 2 Cor 2 11, 7 8-12 is difficult to reconcile 
with the view that St.-Paul has in mind 
the case of 1Cor5 (contrast 2Cor2& 
with 1 Cor 5 *5), while 2 Cor 74? would 
imply that the solemn injunctions of 
1Cor5, inspired by profound moral 
indignation, were written to inspire the 
Church to show its zeal for the Apostle: 
Secondly, the description of the former 
letter in 2 Cor 2 4, as written, ‘ out of much 
affliction and anguish of heart, with many 
tears,’ is not such as we should expect 
to be given of the writing of 1 Corinthians. 
Thirdly, 2 Cor 131 implies two visits in 
the past. So, with a little less certainty, 
does 1214; while far the most natural 
interpretation of 21 is that St. Paul had © 
paid one sorrowful visit (which cannot — 
refer to the time when -he founded the 
Church), and had resolved to avoid 
another. That this visit preceded the. 
writing of 1 Corinthians, and indeed of the 


‘letter of 1 Cor 5 ° (so Sanday and Bernard), 


is most improbable. 7 Moh 
Accordingly, there is a strong tendency 

to hold that after 1 Corinthians was dis- 

patched, and before St. Paul left Ephesus 


(Ac 201), unfavourable news concerning 

F ‘ the Corinthian Church led him to pay his 
_. To this scheme there are three im- | second visit to Corinth. It was a brief 
_ portant objections. First, the language | and unhappy one. The Apostle may | 


 thians, nor did St, Paul visit Corinth in 
the interval. 


—— 
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have been personally insulted (yet it is 
dificult in the context to interpret the 
wronged person [7 !7] of St: Paul). Any- 
how, on the visit, or possibly before the 
visit as 21 may suggest, a member of 
the Church committed a grave wrong 
against someone, and when St. Paul was 
at Corinth the Church would not compel 
redress. He returned to Ephesus and 
wrote a letter which caused hini much 
pain. But it did its work, and Titus, 
who took it to Corinth, could inform St. 
Paul, when they met, that the loyalty of 
the Church was completely restored 
(7 Att? 18) ee St. Paul sithens wrote! the 
letter which we call 2 Corinthians. 
There was, then, a painful 
written after 1 Corinthians. Is it wholly 
lost ? Most modern scholars who have 
given up the old view would say so, and 
hold our 2 Corinthians to be a unity, with 
the possible exception of the fragment 
6 14-71, which is sometimes regarded as 
a piece out of the letter of 1 Cor5%*. But 
there has been, especially in England, a 
growing regard for A. Hausrath’s Four 
Chapters’ Hypothesis, according to which 
2 Cor 10-13 belongs to the painful letter, 
and so was written before 2Cor1-g9. 
This theory has been worked out with 
great thoroughness and ability by J. H. 
Kennedy, and Dr. Plummer has adopted 
it in his commentary in [.C.C. But it is 
not the only theory which detaches 10-13 
from 1-9. Taking up an earlier sugges- 
tion, H. Windisch in his edition of Meyer’s 
Kommentar has referred 10-13 to a letter 
later than 1-9, written after fresh bad 
news had come from Corinth, and only 
‘some 4 to 6 weeks after 1-9, which had cele- 
brated St. Paul’s reconciliation with the 
. Church. Windisch’s commentary is most 
| _ impressive, and a view adopted by him 
__ needs far fuller consideration than can be 
Kiger given to it here. 
mga _ The severance of 10-13 from 1-9 is due 
ral to the sense of the extraordinary change 
which comes over the Epistle after 9. It 
is held to be inconceivable that after the 
Apostle had so thankfully and joyfully 
welcomed Titus’s report and ended 7 on a 
_ note of complete harmony, and after he 
had handled with so much tact and re- 
straint in 8 and 9 the question of the 
collection, he should burst out into the 
_ tremendous attack, the ‘ great invective ’ 
_. of 10-13, in which he not only denounces 
_. the false teachers, but shows himself dis- 
__tressed, doubtful and indignant as to the 


letter, 


8, po 14, 14, 19-81-7328) “That St. Paul 
could have sent a letter of which the last 
ve ‘part was calculated to destroy the effect 


attitude of the Church (10%, 11 °f,, 719 
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of the earlier part, that he should speak of 
his coming visit as one which was likely 
to lead to mutual dissatisfaction (12 *°), 
after he had spoken (7 1%15) of his joy in 
discovering that the ‘ boasting ’ concerning 
the Church which he had made to Titus 
had been justified, is regarded as psycho- 
logically inconceivable. And it is argued, 
and rightly, that in 10-13 a dissentient 
minority of the Church cannot be distin- 
guished from the Church as a whole. In 
defence of the unity of the Epistle it is 
urged, with force, that when MS. tradi- 
tion shows no sign of dislocation, there 
is a very strong preliminary objection to ~ 
the theory that part of another letter was “ 
somehow tacked on to 1-9. Moreover, it 
is claimed—and the argument is developed 
very persuasively by Dr. Goudge in his 
introduction to 2 Corinthians in W.C.— 
that the satisfaction of St. Paul with the 
Church in 1-9 has been much exaggerated ; 
appeal is made to the implication of such 
passages + asvr1.14,217).44, 42p5 A eed, 
The first part of the Epistle, with its recol- 
lection of the particular incident in which 
the Church had put itself right and with 
its exhortation to common service in the 
collection, prepares the way for the definite 
attack on the Jewish counter-mission, in 
which, while there is some blame of the 
Church, there is much tenderness and 
appeal. 

If this interpretation is not accepted 
we must fall back on one of the other two 
theories. It is argued for the priority of 
Io-13 to 1-9 that 10-13 might well be 
part of a painful letter, that if we compare 
132° with 2°12 * with x 2% to 2 wathie, 
in each case the passage in 1-9 seems later 
than the one in Io-13 and seems to look 
back to it. And, as to the journey of 
Titus, 12 18 compared with 8 * makes 
excellent sense if we suppose that Titus’s 
first visit to Corinth was concerned with © 
the collection-business, his second wholly 
with the painful letter, while 8 +18. 22-24 
shows that he was being sent back on a 
third visit, when he would complete the 
work of the collection. As to the way in 
which 1-9 and 10-13 may have been con- 
flated Kennedy has interesting sugges- 
tions. He makes much of Clement’s 
silence as to 2 Corinthiansin Ep~.47. The — 
upholders of unity do not allow that the 
cross-passages prove the priority of 10-13. — 
Menzies claims that in 101 the coming ~ 
visit is taken up just where it was left _ 
in 9% Sanday and Bernard refer to 
words which appear both in 1-9 and 10-13, 
and suggest the Epistle’s unity. Th 
in 71® and 10! there appears, and in n 


other place in St. Paul’s letters, the we 
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translated “am of good courage.’ And 
Windisch points to the dissimilarity of 
subject-matter between 1-9 and 10-13. 
10-13 is concerned with the work of false 
_ teachers in Corinth. If this was part of 
_ the painful letter we should expect the 
reconciliation with the Church, celebrated 
in 7, after the painful letter had done its 
work, to touch upon the collapse of the 
hostile propaganda. But of this there is 
nothing; only a reference to a particular 
case of wrong-doing of which not a word is 
Saidin 10-13. Thisargument seems to the 
present writer to have great, if not abso- 
lutely decisive, weight. 
With regard to Windisch’s solution the 
_ special difficulty is that it forces us to 
* hold that St. Paul’s reconciliation with 
~ the Church was so short-lived. Titus 
must have gone to Corinth with 1-9, found 
new and very serious trouble on foot 
(unless it developed after his departure), 
and then, in not more than six weeks 
after the sending of 1-9, St. Paul wrote 
and sent a letter which might be described 
as even more painful than the original 
(and lost) painful letter. It is not im- 
possible, but it does not seem likely. 
A full discussion would have to treat 
_ of the complicated question of the rele- 
_ vance of what St. Paul says of his travel- 
intentionsin 11°17. But there is no inter- 
pretation sufficiently certain to make the 
passage decisive for any one theory. 
And with regard to every theory the 
present writer does not feel able to give 
_.any other verdict than ‘ Non-Proven.’ 
As to the false teachers in 10-13 the 
_ view that they were Judaizers is most 
probable, even though we hear of no 
demand for circumcision. Lake’s theory 
_ that they were Jews by birth who claimed 
_ to be ‘spiritual’ Christians and were 
- “imbued with antinomian views is con- 
sistent with the force of certain passages, 
eg. 107,1214° (Lake finds traces also 
_ in 1Cor-1-4), but is less plausible as a 
_ whole. - : 
Whatever view we take of the problem 
of 2 Corinthians the letter is of excep- 
_. tional value for the light it throws on St. 
_ Paul. It is the most personal of all his 
letters, and the one which enables us to 
see most clearly what his ministry meant 
g 
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to him. Even more than 1 Corinthians 
- it is the letter of a pastor. He might 

have said of himself in relation to the 
i: ‘Church, even in moments of deepest 


_ of soul, ‘ Love never fails.’ 


its which we may adopt makes a 
erence. But it is not necessary to 


evangelists. 


idea ot his sufferings by referring to — Me 2 
amazement, indignation and bitterness 
s to the date, the reconstruction of 
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assume more than eight or nine months 
between 1 Corinthians and 2 Cor 1-9, 
and if 1 Corinthians belongs to the spring 
of the year St. Paul left Ephesus (55), 
2 Cor 1-9 and possibly 1-13 will have been 
written in the late autumn. 


I. r-11. Salutation and Thanksgiving. 
—Two points in the salutation call for 
special attention; first, the association of 
Timothy with St. Paul. Of Timothy’s 
movements since the mission referred to 
in 1 Cor 41? we cannot be certain. As 
Windisch says, we must not assume thata 
grave failure at Corinth is to be imputed 
to him. Secondly, the mention of the 
whole of Achaia shows that St. Paul or 
his associates had evangelized beyond 
Corinth (cf.111°). The thanksgiving 
which follows is expressed in language of 
high dignity and strikes the note of relief 
from suffering and tension which often 
sounds in 1%. Affliction and comfort 
link St. Paul and his associates with other 
sufferers, and both with Christ. In 3 it 
is natural to take the word God as well 
as the word Father as governing the 
genitive of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
is not equivalent to saying that the rela- 
tion of God to Christ is that of Creator 
to creature (cf. Jn 2017 and 1 Corrs 8). 
There is MS. confusion as to the true 
order of the words in ° and the first part 
of 7, but the difference in sense is only 
slight. Ifwe take the W.-H. text, St. Paul 
shows first that the sufferings of the 
preachers of the Gospel have as their 
object the consolation and spiritual profit 
of their converts, and then that the con- 
solations which the preachers themselves 
receive reproduce in the converts a similar 
state which is seen to be efficacious 
through the converts’ ability to endure 
the same sufferings as those of their 
On this fact of solidarity in 
suffering and comfort rest the Apostle’s 
sure hope for the future of his converts; fxn 
he knows that as there is a joint-sharing fe 
in the sufferings which discipleship to. 
Christ entails, so there is a joint-sharing — 
in the consolations which come from Him. = 
With what St. Paul here says of the 
sufferings of Christ cf.Col1™*. St. Paul = 
now gives more precise meaning to the _ 


the great affliction which he had passed 
through in Asia: so unbearably severe = 
had it been that he had given up hopeof = 
life. So far as he was concerned he had 


| felt that sentence of death had been a 
passed; but, really, the purpose of God 
working through that human conviction = =~ 
had been to constrain the Apostle totrust =~ 
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wholly in God who restores the dead to 
life. This should be taken quite literally 
as meaning that death itself is no reason 
for despair. Of the nature of this oc- 
casion we cannot be certain. If it is to 
be identified with the Ephesian riot of 
Ac 19 2° ff., St. Paul must have been in 
greater danger than St. Luke suggests (yet 
cf. Ac 19 *4). The deliverance which St. 
Paul then experienced gives him assurance 
of future deliverance: to this the Corin- 
thians contribute by their intercessions 
in which they are fellow-workers with the 
Apostle and his associates; and as there 
has been intercession, so there will be 
thanksgiving. 

12-14. The Apostle’s Sincerity as his 
Ground of Boasting.—He has a ground of 
‘boasting ’—one of the characteristic 
words of 2 Corinthians—in the witness of 
his conscience to the fact that both in his 
general behaviour and especially in his 
conduct towards the Corinthians He had 
shown a purity and sincerity which re- 
flected those divine attributes, and had 
employed no mere natural shrewdness 
but the grace which God supplied. There 
is no sophistry in his letters; what he 
writes they read and, further, consent to: 
he hopes that will always be the case, and 
finds confidence in the fact that they do, 
anyhow in some measure, acknowledge 
him, that is, find a ground for glorying 
in him, even as he finds a ground for 
glorying in them, a fact which will be 
revealed when the Lord comes. It is 
unnecessary to limit the we write in 
to the present letter. The phrase read 
or even acknowledge is certainly difficult, 

but there is not sufficient ground for 
following J. H. Kennedy in translating 
the first word ‘acknowledge’ and the 
second ‘ maintain.’ 

15-22. St. Paul’s Travel-Plans and the 
Charge of Vacillation.—The difficulty of/ 
this passage is due partly to our lack of 
certainty as to the character of the events 
-which had intervened between the writing 
of 1 Cor 167 and 2 Cor 1}517, and partly 
to the elusiveness of St. Paul’s language. 
The Corinthians would possess a key 
which is denied to us. What is clear is 
that St. Paul, relying on the good relations 
obtaining between himself and the Church, 

had wished at some point of time in the 
past so to arrange his plans as to pay two 
visits to Corinth instead of only one. 
That would mean two favours shown to 
the Corinthians—the most probable ex- 


4 rs een ebh of a second grace (or ‘joy’). 


1 2 
if, Pa 


e had hoped to come first to Corinth, 
which in the context would mean by the 
short sea-route, then to pass to Macedonia, 
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to return to Corinth, and, finally, to be 
sent forward from Corinth to Judza. In 
15 we should probably translate to come 
first rather than ‘I formerly wished.’ 
St. Paul does not say that he had com- 
municated this plan to the Corinthians, 
nor does he imply that this was the 
original plan which had been altered by 
the plan of 1 Cor 16°’, the plan which 
at the moment of writing 2 Cor 1 1*17 he 
was carrying out. In view of possible 
intervening events the relevance of any 
reference to 1 Cor 16°? at this point is 
very doubtful. St. Paul repudiates, in 


the form of a question, light-mindedness | 


in his wishes, or that kind of worldly- 
mindedness in the formation of plans 
which makes it possible to say ‘ yes’ and 
‘no’ in the same breath. That he is 
defending himself against a charge of 
fickleness is not certain. J. H. Kennedy 
argues that elaphyia means not change 
of mind, but lightness of character. For 
testimony to his reliability St. Paul 


points with a word of solemn adjuration | 


to the preaching of which the Corinthians 
had had experience. He, Silvanus, and 
Timothy had preached Christ Jesus the 
Son of God (the full title is given for the 
sake of impressiveness), in whom there 
was no alternation of ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ 
In His case only the word ‘ yes’ was in 
place, since all the promises found their 
fulfilment in Him, while through Him the 
Church replied with its ‘So be it’ to the 
glory of God, on the basis of the apostolic 
teaching. As a final witness to his trust- 
worthiness St. Paul refers to God’s work 
in giving the Gospel-preachers along with 
the Corinthians a firm position in Christ, 
and then, with three words reminiscent 
of baptism, speaks of the anointing, the 
sealing, and the pledge of the Spirit in their 


hearts. The thought is not of a promise’ 


of a future donation of the Spirit, but of 


the gift of the Spirit as ‘ the first instal- _ 


ment of eternal life ’ (Plummer). 
I. 23-II. The Apostle’s Absence from 
Corinth and his Grievous Letter Explained. 
I. 23-II. 4. With a strong appeal to 


God in respect of his truthfulness, St, Paul © 
now explains that. to spare the Cor- 


inthians he had not come again. This 
verse, when taken with 21, where again 
and with sorrow go naturally together, 


strongly suggests that a painful visit, 


subsequent to the original founding of 
the Church, had already been paid. In 


*4 St. Paul repudiates any idea that he — 


wishes to 


wish is so to co-operate with them that 
their life may bé one of joy. Wit seei 4 
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( tyrannize over them in respect — 
| of their faith: in it they stood firm; his 
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23 is closely associated in thought. The 
joy that should bind the Apostle and his 
converts would have been shattered by 
another painful visit, It was right that 
they should cause him joy, whereas, had 
he come, it would have been necessary 
for him to cause them sorrow. In ? 
who does not refer to any particular 
member of the community, but to the 
community regarded as an individual. 
So he wrote a letter as a substitute for 
his coming. I wrote could be taken as 
the epistolary aorist, but the context 
here and in 7 § is against this interpreta- 
tion: this very thing may be equivalent 
to ‘ for this purpose,’ or may be taken 
literally, meaning ‘ I told you in my letter 
that I was going to spare you another 
painful visit.’ He explains that even 
under the painful circumstances of the 
past he was confident that the Church 
would. find its joy in what gave joy to 
its Apostle. So the object of his letter 
which caused him such deep distress was 
not to grieve the Church, but to enable it 
to understand the greatness of his love 
for it; the character of the letter would 
make that plain. 

II. 5-11. St. Paul now comes to closer 
quarters with the painful affair of the 
past and the person who was responsible. 
Pain has been caused, but St. Paul’s 
concern is for that which the Church 
in part seems to limit 
the scope of the words to you all, while 
the general sense.of the words in brackets 
in RV is that St. Paul wishes not to ‘ over- 
state the case’ (Moffatt). Now, by the 
action of the majority of the Church, the 
offender had been punished, in a manner 
which St Paul judged to be sufficient. 
Thereby the pain had been transferred 
to the offender, and, that he might not be 
overwhelmed by it, he was to be forgiven 
and comforted. In * and 7 the meaning 
may be either that the most active sup- 
porters of St. Paul wished for a severer 
punishment than that which had been 


- inflicted, but are informed by St. Paul 


Cy 


that he is satisfied with what has been 


_ done and are urged to adopt a forgiving 


attitude, or that the minority consisted of 
those who desired no punishment, or at 


least a milder one, to be inflicted. In 


this case there is no opposition between 
the many and you. On the whole, there 


 #§ no clear evidence here of the existence 


of an ‘ ultra-Pauline’ party, while ‘ you’ 


most naturally refers to the Church and 
not to a section of it. The word con- 


that St, Paul was in any way dissatisfied 


 trariwise points a contrast simply be- 


twéen punishment and forgiveness. But 


iy . . 
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with the punishment need not be assumed. 
He now returns again to his past letter; 
he had written it to test the obedience of 
the Corinthians, and now, it is implied, 
being assured of that, he forgives the 
offender his wrong-doing even as they 
do; he has the good of the Church in view, 
and acts in the person of Christ. This 
may mean simply ‘in the presence of 
Christ,’ but it is possible that there is the 
notion of the Apostle acting with Christ’s 
authority: RV text implies this, but it is 
doubtful whether prosopon means‘ person’ 
in our sense of the word. But a com- 
parison with ‘in the name’ and ‘ with 
the power ’ of the Lord Jesus in 1 Cor 5 4 
suggests a relation between the Apostle 
and the Lord in the action of excom- 
munication or forgiveness which points 
towards the idea that the Apostle in his 
action is the representative of the Lord; 
Any other conduct, says St. Paul, would 
merely bring profit to Satan, whose 
destructive purposes would be furthered 
if the offender were not forgiven and 
restored. Of this passage (2 11) we may 
say with confidence that it does not refer 
to zCors5118, The passage, especially 
when taken with 7 **!*, suggests something 
quite other than a sexual enormity. St. 
Paul could hardly have said in 2° and 
71* that he wrote to test the obedience 
or zeal of the community in such a case: 
nor does 2 ® at all agree with St. Paul’s 
own solemn pronouncement of sentence in 
1Cor5%*. The passage, especially in the 
way it begins, is quite compatible with 
the view that some insult had been offered 
to St. Paul. 

12-17. St. Paul now returns, somewhat 


abruptly, to the former historical situa- - 


tion. He had left Ephesus (Ac 20+) and 
had reached Troas. He had intended to 
preach the Gospel there, and found con- — 
ditions favourable (cf. 1Cor16%, of 

Ephesus). But he had also hoped that 
Titus would meet him there with, as we 
learn from 2Cor7, news from Corinth. 
In this he was disappointed, and the 
inner tension was so great that he felt it 
impossible to evangelize. He crossed 
to Macedonia to intercept Titus, perhaps 
at Philippi. And when Titus arrived, so 
it is implied, all the Apostle’s fears passed 
away and a profound thankfulness for the 
victorious progress of ths Gospel filled his 


heart. What that meant to him St. Paul — 


now presents in terms of present and 
continuous fact. God is always leading 
the Gospel preachers in triumph in Christ. 
The verb is of doubtful interpretation, 
It is used in Col 215 of God triumphing | 


| over the principalities and powers in the cad 
519 | : 
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Cross. That God should here be spoken 
of as leading the Apostles in triumph 
almost as His captives in a triumphal pro- 
cession is not too difficult a notion for 
St. Paul with his sense of men’s depen- 
dence upon God; while the characteristic 
addition in Christ is a safeguard against 
the idea of a merely external relationship. 
Through the Apostles the fragrance of the 
knowledge of God is everywheré®mani- 
fested. Then, with a change -in the 
metaphor, the Apostles themselves appear 
as the fragrance, though it is Christ’s, 
not their own. This savour works 
differently, according as it is diffused 
among those who are being saved or 
among those who are perishing. Among 
the latter it becomes deadly, and so by 
‘ conclusion from the effect to the opera- 
tive power ’ (Windisch) can be spoken of 
as proceeding from death. The former 
class finds that the savour of the Gospel 
which proceeds from life tends to life. 
It might well be asked whether, if the 
preaching of the Gospel was of such a 
character and had such effects, anyone 
could be sufficient as an evangelist. 
But St. Paul is convinced that such 
sufficiency does belong to the true 
preachers, to him and his colleagues. 
Whereas many teachers (he says the 
majority) were treating the Gospel in 
the spirit of hucksterers adulterating an 
article for sale, he spoke as a man does 
who possesses inner sincerity and depends 
‘ on’ God for his message, a message de- 
livered in the presence of God, with the 
speaker himself one who is ‘ in Christ.’ 
III. 1-VI. 10. The Apostolic Office and 
Mission.—Thereis nothing in 1 Corinthians 
quite equal to the impression of the great- 
ness of Christian theology which is given 
in this section, with its conception of the 
_ apostolic ministry, in all its preaching, its 
labours, and its hopes, as centred in the 
revelation and work of Christ. 
III. 1-3. What he has just said as to 
the character of his preaching reminds the 
Apostle of the charge of ‘ self-commenda- 
tion’ which had been brought against 
ee him. Here is another instance of it, some 
will say. This matter of commendation 
reappears in 10} 18 7241, If these pas- 
sages are earlier than 3 1 they throw a 
definite light on 31, but the question of 
_ priority can only be decided i in accordance 
set _ with the probabilities of the whole situa- 
tion. St. Paul’s rejoinder to the charge 
_ is that whereas some needed letters of 
‘ yi - commendation to introduce them to 
A uf Corinth, or from Corinth to introduce 
- them to other communities, he had all the 
"commendation he neededi inthe oe 


Church itself, which was a letter both in- 
scribed in his heart and open to the 
world’s inspection. Then in * the meta- 
phor changes; the Church is viewed as a 
letter dictated by Christ, with the Apostle 
as the pen-man, and the means with 

which it is written is the Spirit: and, by a 
final turn of the picture, the letter which 
is the Corinthian Church is written on 
the hearts of the Corinthians. The 
phrase in tables that are hearts of flesh 
goes back to Pr3* and Jer 31 $3 2 RN 
gives the most probable text and con- 
struction, and the meaning is clear. 

4-11. In this truth concerning the 
Corinthian Church St. Paul finds con- 
fidence. Christ is the mediator of it, and 
it is directed towards God. Then, possibly ~ 
with an allusion to charges of arrogance © 
made against him, he repudiates any self- 
sufficiency. The source of his sufficiency 
is God, who has made him sufficient 
as the minister of a new covenant, of 
which the characteristic is not written 
law but spiritual inspiration; written 
law kills (cf. Rom 77°), but the Spirit 
makes alive. The antithesis of letter, of 
spirit, probably goes, as Windisch says, — 
with the words ‘new covenant,’ and not 
simply with the word ‘ covenant.’ The 
idea of covenant, taken with the mention 
of the letter, leads on to St. Paul’s state- 
ment of the inferiority of the covenant of 
Sinai to the new dispensation. At Sinai 
what came into existence was the minis- 
tration of death, consisting in written 
commandments and engraven upon stones. 
The meaning of ‘ ministration of death’ 
is the same as that of ‘ the letter killeth’; 
in each case the thought, fully developed, 
implies the close relation between written 
law, disobedience, sin, and death. This 
dispensation had a glorious inauguration, 
physically reflected in the face,of Moses, 
and. of such brightness that the Israelites 
could not look upon his face; and yet that 
glory was a fading one. In two respects 
St. Paul goes beyond the narrative in 
Ex 34 ** ff.: he substitutes for ‘ they were 
afraid to come nigh him’ a reference to 
the inability of the people to look upon 
Moses’ face, and with the words which _ 
glory was passing away he introduces a 
new idea. Much more, then, would the — 
dispensation marked by the presence Of. 
the Spirit be glorious; shall not in® is 
best taken as a logical future. : The con+ 
trast is expressed in ® in terms of ‘the ~ 
results of the two dispensations; that.of _ 
the former was condemnation, of thelatter ‘ 
righteousness, that is justification, v 
in the context as‘ acquittal.’ In this 
the ‘ ee could not og pe far er 
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comparison with the greater glory the 
glory of the old dispensation may be 
_ regarded as no glory at all. The words 
in this respect are best taken with hath 
not been made glorious and in close 
connexion with by reason of the glory 
that surpasseth. In 1, to the contrasts 
_ between death and life, condemnation 
and justification, is added that between 
abolition and continuance: the contrast 
is helped out with the use first of the 
preposition dia, implying no more than 
accompaniment, then of the preposition 
en, implying a settled state. 

12-18. The hopes which the character 
of the new dispensation inspire lead to 
great boldness of speech. There is no 
need for the Gospel-preachers to follow 
Moses’ example. He put a veil on his 
face to prevent the Israelites seeing the 
glory fade from his face, its end. Of the 
text of Ex 34 %* Plummer says the true 


6 


translation is not, as AV, ‘till Moses had _ 


done speaking with them,’ but ‘when 
Moses had done speaking with them.’ 
Windisch may be right in seeing in the 
end of 1% the idea of the blindness of the 
Jews to the transitoriness of the old dis- 

_ pensation. This makes the connexion 
_ with but their minds were hardened 
(Plummer ‘ dulled ’) easier. They did not 
understand the significance of Moses’ 
action. Now comes the application: the 

_ state of blindness remains; the Jews no 
_ more understand the character of the old 
“covenant when they hear it read than 
they did when it was first given; the 
same veil (the metaphor is easily in- 
_, telligible) remaineth unlifted. Bousset’s 
reference to the Torah-rolls as covered 
in linen clothes is probably not to the 
_ point; the words at the end of '4, which 
veil is done away in Christ, are better 
rendered because it 1s done away in 
t Christ; this is the explanation of the 
__ uplifting of the veil; that is possible only 
: when Christ is confessed. Now, when 
Moses is dead, even as when he was seen, 

j there is the veil, spoken of, with a further 
development of the thought, as upon 
their hearts. With a further echoing of 
_ words in Ex 34 St. Paul adds that when 
Israel turns to the Lord the veil is 
removed. Now the Lord is the Spirit. 
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So much indeed is this the case that in | 


[iv. 


sphere of divine and creative revelation; 
he is not expressing a metaphysic of Deity. 
In Windisch’s words there is ‘a dynamic 
identification of two known magnitudes,’ 
since where the Lord is and works, there 
is also the Spirit. We may note also 
Goudge’s view that in !7‘ the Lord’ would 
in modern printing be in inverted commas, 
as referring simply to the language of the 
Exodus passage. Then the meaning will 
be that the Lord to whom Israel must 
turn is that Spirit, whose presence in the 
Church is the mark of the new dispensa- 
tion. In that case Hort’s minute emen- 
dation of Kuriou into Kurion at the end 
of 17 has much in its favour, and we 
should translate ‘where the Spirit is 
Lord.’ Where the Spirit of the Lord is 
(the turn of language is itself significant), 
there is liberty, a gift and blessing, it is 
implied, impossible under the old 
covenant. And, in contrast with the 
Jews, all we Christians reflect in— our 
unveiled faces the glory of the Lord, and 
are being transformed into the very image 
of Christ, so that in us there is an advance 
from stage to stage of glory, as naturally 
results since the cause of the whole pro- 
gress is the Lord who in his nature is 
Spirit, The AV ‘beholding as in a 
glass’ is possible, and Windisch prefers 
this rendering, but the RV suits what 
seems to be the Apostle’s thought better. 
Of the many possible renderings of the 
last words of !* the one adopted has the - 
advantage of keeping the order. So does 
‘from the Lord of the Spirit,’ but such a 
statement of relationship hardly accords 
with St. Paul’s mind. 

IV. 1-6. St. Paul now shows, possibly 
with a side-glance at attacks on himself, 
but with a more probable allusion to the 
behaviour of such false teachers as those 
of 217, that the character of the apostolic 
preaching corresponds to the character of 
the apostolic Gospel. Entrusted with it, 
his life is in a line with the mercy he has 
received. He does not grow weary, he | 
repudiates all secret and disgraceful con- 
duct (this does not imply that he had once 
lived in moral laxity); there is nothing 
insincere in his behaviour nor deceitful 
in his treatment of the Gospel which he 
preaches. His appeal is to the conscience 
of men in the sight of God: this he does by 


plainly proclaiming the truth—andthatis 
| the only way in which he cares to com- | 


mend himself. There could be no ques- 
tion of a ‘ veiled Gospel’ except in the 
case of those who were perishing in 


unbelief, men whose minds had been or 


darkened by Satan to prevent them be- — 
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Gospel of the glory of Christ, the image of 
God. He is the subject of the Gospel- 
preaching; the preachers preach them- 
selves only as slaves of the Church for 
the sake of Jesus. For all the light in the 
preachers’ hearts has its source in God, 
even as the light which in creation pene- 
trated the darkness, and its object is so 
to illuminate men that in the person of 
Christ (the word ‘face’ keeps the con- 
nexion with the last chapter) they may 
apprehend the glory of God. The men- 
tion of the god of this world implies 
no theoretical dualism. For Christ the 
image of God cf. Col1'*. Here the 
thought is of the divine glory as reflected 
in Christ. The genitives after light in 
4 and ® may both be subjective, but in ® 
an objective genitive after ‘light’ used in 
the active sense of enlightening is, per- 
haps, more probable. Windisch seems 
right in doubting in ® any close reference 
to St. Paul’s conversion-experience. 

7-18. A further thought shows yet 
more clearly the subordinate position of 
the Gospel-preachers. Thetreasure—that 
is, probably, the Gospel itself which they 
possess—is contained within the frail 
vessels of their human personalities, here 
regarded in close relation to their bodies. 
So it is made clear that the more than 
normal power which was theirs came from 
God. Their sufferings never reached 
their final point, but as the putting to 
death of Jesus was continually being re- 
peated in their bodily experiences, so 
that served the end of revealing in those 
bodies the life of Jesus. In 1" Bousset 
sees the Christ-mysticism of St. Paul at 
its highest point, involving bodily, and 
not only spiritual, fellowship. The 
identity of ‘the Christ of history’ and 
‘the Christ of experience’ is made 
specially clear by the use of the name 
‘Jesus.’ With a sudden turn of thought 
St. Paul contrasts the death which the 
activities of himself and others involve 


-with the life which (so he implies) 


those activities produce in their con- 
verts. He returns to the experiences of 
the preachers. They possess the same 
spirit of faith—probably as the Psalmist 
(Ps 116'°), possibly as their converts; 
so they believe and speak, in the know- 
ledge that God who had raised Jesus 
would raise them with Jesus, and, at the 
last, unite evangelists and converts. It 
was for their converts that the preachers 
were re iy undergo all things, that the 
grace of God, abounding more and more 
in the increasing number of converts, 


might give rise to more and more thanks- 


giving to the glory of God. So there 
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could be no slackening in the work: with 
a daily wearing out of the bodily frame 
went a daily renewal of the inner per- 
sonality ; the light affliction of the passing 
moment was building up an immeasurable 
and eternal reality of glory in the case of 
those who fastened their eyes not on what 
was visible and transient, but on what 
was invisible and everlasting. These last 
verses form an introduction to the first 
verses of 5. The mention of the out- 
ward and inner man brings to mind later 
language in Eph 31°; Col3°%!*. There 
the contrast more definitely belongs to 
the ethico-religious sphere; here it is more 
metaphysical. 
the same as in 1 Cor 15 4°°4°. 

V. 1-10. St. Paul now elaborates the 
thought of 418, and takes up the general 
idea of the decay ofthe body. Thisisnow 
spoken of as a tent and its destruction 
pictured. But that does not matter, 
since the Christian can look forward with 
absolute certainty to the possession of 


a dwelling which God provides, an eternal ~ 


house in heaven. So our groaning, while 
we live in our earthly tent, springs from 
the desire to put on as a further covering 
(here the metaphor of a house changes to 
the metaphor of a garment) the heavenly 
dwelling, since such clothing will save us 
from a state of ‘nakedness.’ The earthly 
body—the ‘tent ’—is indeed a burden, 
but our groanings do not imply adesire to 
put it otf, but to put something else on, 
that what is subject to the laws of 
mortality may be ‘absorbed: (Moffatt) 
by life. This is God’s purpose for us, 
and we have the pledge of its realization 
in our present possession of the Spirit. 
This expectation gives us continual con- 
fidence, and in our knowledge that our 
present life in the earthly body means 
absence from the Lord—that is, a life of 
faith and not of open vision—our confident 
preference is for a departure from the 
body which will mean a life at home with 


the Lord; and with this in view our eager — 


desire is to please Him, whether in the 
body or out of the body. For, according 


as we have done good or bad with our — 
bodies, we shall receive our due at the 
judgement-seat of Christ, where we must _ 


all stand and be revealed in our true 
natures. 
Two main questions arise out of this 


passage: first, what precisely St. Paul 


means to teach as to the state after death; 
secondly, what is the relation of his 
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doctrine in this chapter to thatin 1 Cor 15. _ 
In connexion with the first question several _ 
problems arise. Does it imply that the - 
tent or garment, used as symbolic of the 
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new body, already exists in heaven ? 
Bousset confidently affirms that this is 
the meaning, and it is the most natural, 
if not absolutely necessary, interpreta- 
tion of +*. Is then the new body put 
on at the moment of death? 23 taken 
by themselves—and whether in? we read 
endusamenot, being clothed with AV and 
RV, or ekdusamenoi, “having unclothed 
ourselves,’ i.e. of the earthly body, 
with Bousset—point that way. On the 
other hand, § and ® suggest simply the 
absence, after death, from the earthly 
body, without any implication of the 
assumption of the heavenly body. Win- 
disch rejects as an idea intolerable to 


_ St. Paul the notion of a presence in a 


naked condition with the Lord, and argues 
that St. Paul conceives of a ‘ body of 
glory’ as put on immediately at death. 
But Bousset distinguishes between two 
periods after death: the first, before the 
general judgement, when the righteous 
are with the Lord but possess no bodies, 
and the final one, introduced by the judge- 
ment, at which believers receive the new 
bodies which have been prepared for 
them. This, on the whole, fits St. Paul’s 
language better. That St. Paul supposes 
an interval of suspended consciousness 
after death in a bodiless condition is 
regarded by C. A. A. Scott as not irrecon- 
cilable with this passage; but the force of 
the Apostle’s words is opposed to this 
view. As tothe relation between the new 
body and the old, * and * point not to an 
abolition of the old, but to its conserva- 
tion and transmutation to fit the new 
conditions. The second main question 
concerns the relation of 2 Cor 5 to1 Cor 15. 
That in so short a time St. Paul had 


_ really changed his doctrine is improbable. 


In both chapters he is dealing, though 
much more obviously in the earlier one, 
with the implied query, ‘What hap- 
pens to Christians who die before the 
Parousia?’? In both cases he teaches by 
metaphor, first of the seed, then of the 
tent or garment. As these metaphors 
are quite different, the doctrine exhibited 
by means of them possesses a different 
appearance. Thethought ofthenew body 
laid up in heaven is certainly new (Bousset 
gives parallel passages in Slavonic Enoch 


- and the Ascension of Isaiah), and could 
not, as it stands, be united with the notion 


of the body as raised in glory, but the 
passages are at one in their repudiation 
of materialistic conceptions of the resus- 


| citation of an earthly body, and of any 


doctrine which affirms simply the immor- 


| tality of the soul. They are at one in 
presenting the conception of a spiritual. 
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or heavenly body in which the earthly 
body undergoes a change or absorption, 

11-21. It is in the light of these 
truths that St. Paul turns to speak of his 
ministry, and possibly with a glance at 
charges of insinuating appeals, of self. 
commendation, and of being mentally 
unbalanced. His appeals to men are, he 
says, based on his fear of fhe Lord. What 
he is is manifest to God, and he hopes 
that no verdict of insincerity will be passed 
upon him by the consciences of the 
Corinthians. This is no further self- 
commendation, but he wishes them to 
have some cause of pride in him, and an 
answer to give to those who boast of 
external characteristics and are not con- 
cerned with inner worth. This is a 
reference to Judaizing teachers, who may, 
as Bousset says, have boasted of their 
external relation to the original Apostles 
and perhaps to Jesus. As to his being 
beside himself, that, he says, is a matter 
between God and himself; when he is of 
sober mind his thought is for the Cor- 
inthians, Thecontrolling power in his life 
is the love of Christ, and of the death in 
which that love was revealed he finds the. 
meaning to be the death of all when one 
died for all, and the purpose to be an 
incentive to men to find the centre of 
their lives no longer in themselves, but 
in Him who died and was raised on their 
behalf. Knowledge of others based on 
merely external characteristics is now a 
thing of the past; if the Apostle’s know- 
ledge of Christ was once of that kind, it is 
so no longer. There is a new internal 
relation to Christ, and he who possesses 
it is a new creation: the old has passed 
away, has been transformed into the new. 
The whole process has its source in God. 
He took the initiative and reconciled men 
to Himself through Christ, and entrusted 
them with the Gospel message of recon- 
ciliation (St. Paul has the apostolic 
ministry especially in mind), which is that 
God was in Christ, bringing the world to 
a state of reconciliation with Himself. 


“not making a reckoning of men’s sins, 


and giving the proclamation of this 
reconciliation into the keeping of His 
ministers. And so, says St. Paul, I am 
an ambassador in the affairs of Christ; it 


is as though in my voice you listened to 


the appeal of God; as an-vambassador for — 
Christ my message is Be reconciled to 
\God. For God went so far as to effect in 
Christ’s Cross so close a relation between 
Christ and sin that Christ could be said 
to have been made sin, and God’s 
purpose. was that in Christ we might be — 


justified and made righteous. This pas- 
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sage should be compared with Rom 3 ”* ff. 
for its doctrine of Christ’s death. There 
the central thought is of propitiation; 
here reprtsentative and substitutionary 
views, with an extension in the direction 
of mystical union, are dominant. That 
St. Paul thinks of Christ as not only 
acting onmen’s behalf, but also as standing 
in their place, is apparent from 14 and ”’. 
Since God takes the initiative, all dualistic 
distinctions between the attitude of God 
and that of Christ areruled out. On the 
other hand, as Holtzmann rightly argues, 
the passage does not imply that there is 
only a one-sided reconciliation of man to 
God. There is a tendency to explain the 
first part of #4 as though ‘ made sin ’ were 
equivalent to ‘treated Him as a sinner.’ 
This is not wrong, but is not quite 
adequate to the greatness of St. Paul’s 
thought. This implies, as Windisch says, 
that Christ ‘has in some way taken sin 
in its whole reality into Himself, like the 
Scapegoat.’ (That ‘made sin’ means 
‘made to be a sin-offering ’ is certainly 
possible. Passages in Leviticus, e.g. 
471,625, show that in the LXX hamartia 
was used as ‘sin-offering.’ So the RV 
in Rom 8% has ‘as an offering for sin.’ 
But the force of the paradox is. greater if 
in each case we take hamartia as meaning 
‘sin.’) The end of 1® has given rise to 
much discussion. It is very improbable 
that it implies that St. Paul had seen 
Christ before the crucifixion. But he 
does depreciate the kind of knowledge 


_ which is based on the external associations 


which some might claim. Any know- 
ledge he may ever have had which rose 
no higher than that he puts aside: ‘ It 


was not the earthly life, as such, but the . 


effects of the earthly life as followed by 


. death and risen glory which were every- 


thing to him ’ (McNeile). 

VI. 1-10. St. Paul goes on to show how 
what God has done is brought before men 
in the preaching and life of God’s ministers. 


They are fellow-workers with God, and 


appeal to their converts to see that the 
grace which they have received bears 
fruit in their lives; for that, the present 
is the right. time, since to the present 
belongs the fulfilment of the prophet’s 
words (Is 49 *) concerning God’s readiness 
tohelp. That the preachers may present 
no stumbling-block in their lives to the 
acceptance of their message, no occasion 


_ for complaint, they commend themselves. 
in such ways as befit God’s ministers. 


_ They endure every kind of suffering (in 


i fastings the reference is probably to 
involuntary not to voluntary abstentions 
from food); they exhibit qualities of 
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_ By a series of sharp contrasts he shows © 


| with unbelievers. Christ and the devil — 


character which help to win attention to 
their message and show a power which 
is of God. Everywhere, in their cam- 
paigns, their ‘weapons’ are those of 
righteousness (genitive of quality rather 
than of source), Whether men speak 
well or ill of them makes no difference. 
Finally, in a series of arresting paradoxes, 
St. Paul shows how beneath the appear- 
ances of failure and incompetence which 
the Gospel-preachers presented, and 
which in some respects were facts of their 
lives, there worked a greater and contrary 
reality. One may note how in his ex- — 
position of 611° F, W. Robertson com- ~ 
bines the idea-of an apostolical succession ~ 
of order, ‘authority delegated by those 
who have authority,’ with that of a suc- 
cession of spiritual likeness.* 

VI. 11-VII. 16. St. Paul’s Joy in the 
Harmony Restored between Himself and 
the Church. 

VI. 11-13. The Apostle now returns 
directly to the subject of his relations with 
the Corinthian Church. He is able to 
speak so freely of the ministry, because 
there is no contraction of his love where 
the Corin hians are concerned. If such 
a change had been made (it seems as 
though it had been), it applied to them, 
not him. The only recompense he wants 
from them for what he has given is a love 
like his own; that he may expect from his 
spiritual children. (Moffatt’s tr., ‘a fair 
exchange now, as the children say,’ is 
interesting, but loses the point of St. 
Paul’s tender use of the term ‘ children.’) 

VI. 14-VII. 1. This warning against as- 
sociation with unbelievers comes sur- — 
prisingly in the context, and some scholars 
hold that it is an ‘ erratic boulder ’ which 
belongs elsewhere, perhaps| to the lost — 
letter of 1 Cor5%. Zahn and Plummer ~ 
defend its position here. The former ~ 
thinks that St. Paul has long been leading _ 
up to this exhortation, the latter that he _ 
may have remembered the stumbling- — 
block to full unity with himself in Corin- 
thian compromises with the heathen. The. 
abruptness is not too great for St. Paul. 


the impossibility of close association (like 
different animals under the same yoke) 


(Bousset makes the word mean anti- 4 
Christ here, and compares 2 Th 2 3) cannot 

agree. Therecan be no dealings withidols — 
on the part of those who are themselves — 
God’s Temple (cf. 1 Cor 31*f.).. St.Paul 
establishes the true relation with God and — 
the consequent necessity for ‘ separati 

by a number of Old Testament quota’ 
. * Cf. The Theology of St. Paul, f 
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Accordingly, with a word of emphasis on 
_ his love for them, he appeals for the 
_ purging away of whatever may defile the 
: spirit and for a holy life lived in the fear 
of God. This verse is a powerful obstacle 
to the view that St. Paul regarded the 
flesh as essentially evil. Bousset’s trans- 
lation, ‘ pollution of our outer and inner 
_ man,’ does not do justice to the words. 
VII. 2-4. The appeal of 6 '* is taken up 
again. Let the Corinthians open their 
hearts. In no action of his had the 
Apostle harmed any member of the 
Church. Nor in what he says is there 
any thought of condemnation; a bond of 
heart-felt affectidn unites him with them 
» fordeathandlife. Inthe open expression 
- of his confidence, in the pride he has in 
them, there is no limitation of his comfort 
and joy in the midst of his afflictions. 
5-16. Now we have the resumption of 
the historical narrative which was broken 
off after 21%. In Macedonia he had been 
as restless as at Troas. ‘ Battles’ prob- 
ably refers not to persecutions, but to 
dissensions—we cannot say of what kind, 
-. yet cf. Phil3. But then in the coming 
- of Titus and the news he brought, which 
had been so great a relief to Titus him- 
self, of the Corinthians’ loyal zeal, St. Paul 
experienced the divine comfort; there had 
been joy in Titus’s arrival, more joy in his 
news. Now the Apostle feels that he need 


letter as he was once inclined to do; the 
grief it caused them for a short time was 
worth while (the construction is broken 
at the end of 8). So he can be glad not 
for the Corinthians’ sorrow, but for its 
character and results. It was sorrow 
such as God willed, thereby relieving the 
Apostle of all fear of having done harm; 
for such sorrow induces a repentance 
issuing in a state of salvation which 
excludes all regrets, whereas mere remorse 


quickly moving passage portrays the 
effect of their repentance on the Cor- 
‘inthians’ feelings. Their fear was prob- 
ably not of St. Paul’s anger, but may be 


- science aroused to the realization of past 
sin. So they manifested their integrity. 
And now the Apostle can say that it was 

_ for this purpose that he wrote, and not 

- pecause of either the wrong-doer or the 

wronged. He returns to the thought of 

the joy he had in Titus’s joy: ‘ You have 
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confidence in the Church of which St. Paul 
ad spoken to Titus had proved well- 
ed. Titus’s affection’ was all the 
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not repent of having sent the painful 


issues in death. St. Paul now in a. 


identified with the uneasiness of con- | 


all set his mind at rest ’ (Moffatt), and the 


“for the obedience and humility 


the Church had shown, and St. Paul’s 
own confidence in the Church was com- 
plete. ' can hardly be reasonably related 
to the case of 1 Cor 5. Yet the confidence 
of Bousset and others that the wronged 
person is St. Paulis open to-question. One 
of St. Paul’s companions may be meant. 
21 may imply that the incident took place 
before St. Paul’s second visit to Corinth. 

VIII. 1-IX. 15. We now come to the 
second main section of the Epistle, which 
deals with that collection for the poor 
Christians at Jerusalem to which reference 
is made \in' 1:Cor1614.. The tactful 
handling of the matter by St. Paul is 
very noticeable. Clearly there was need 
for greater keenness in the work of 
collecting, but St, Paul enforces this with- 
out blamingtheChurch. The prominence 
given to Titus links this section with 7, 
while the sense of completely restored 
harmony is the presupposition of the 
Apostle’s injunctions. There is —con- 
siderable difficulty as to the visits of Titus 
to Corinth. Rendall’sidea of four mis- 
sions is unacceptable. It is unnecessary 
to follow Windisch in his separation of 
9 from 8. 

VIII. 1-15. St. Paul leads up to his 
subject by a reference to a particular 
instance of divine grace in the generosity 
of the Macedonian Churches. From the 
midst of affliction (the Acts narrative in 
16 and 17 may help us to understand this) 
their abundant joy and their great poverty 
together issued in a noble offering. Their 


contribution surpassed their power; they | 


begged of their own accord to be allowed 
to make the contribution; and the char- 
acter of their action was beyond all ex- 
pectation, for it was an offering of self, 
first to the Lord, and-then, in accordance 
with God’s will, to the Apostle.’ The 


construction in *5 is broken, but the | 


sense is quite clear. Accordingly, St. Paul 


| has exhorted Titus, who had started the 
work of the collection, to bring it to a_ 


conclusion: this grace is most probably 
governed by both'verbs. Titus may have 
started the work soon after the arrival of 
1 Corinthians. 


equal its qualities in other respects. 


And now, says St. Paul, 
let the Church’s keenness in this matter — 


Moffatt justifies by textual authorities | 
the RV your love to us, but ‘our love 


to you’ is a possible turn of thought. 
He had referred to the enthusiasm of 


others in order to supply a test for their 


love, and now he points them to the — ; Sty 
supreme example of Christ, whose incar- — 


nation had meant a change from riches 


to poverty accepted in the spiritual in- rae 
terestsoftheChurch. Theimpressiveness 
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of this Christology is the greater for its 
almost casual appearance. Appealing to 
their last year’s willingness to give as 
something more than the gift, he asks for 
a completion of the collection in propor- 
tion to their powers; what matters is the 
spirit of willingness, and that (or possibly 
the actual gift) is acceptable in so far as 
it represents a man’s ability to give. He 
does not want to impoverish them for the 
good of others, but to establish equal 
conditions; now they can spare some- 
thing for the needs of others; some day the 
position will be reversed. Thus is shown 
the truth of the Exodus passage about 
the collectors of manna. The phrasing 
of }° is difficult, but the meaning seems 
to be as Plummer says, that the Corin- 
thians were first in the field not only in 
work, but in intending to set to work. 
That a year ago implies before the last 
January 1 is probable. It is quite com- 
patible with, but.does not necessitate, 
the assigning of 1 and 2 Corinthians to 
different years. In 14 the equality can 
hardly be thought of as realized in the 
present. - 
16-24. St. Paul goes on to speak of 
the arrangements he has made for the 
receiving of the Corinthian contribution. 
Titus was setting off, even more at his 
own keen desire than as a result of the 
Apostle’s request. His companions would 
be two ‘ brothers’; the first, was held in 
high esteem as an evangelist in all the 
Churches, and had been chosen by the 
Churches (perhaps of Macedonia) to travel 
with St. Paul and help in the administra- 
tion of the charity to the glory of the 
Lord and the great satisfaction of the 
Apostle. By such wise provision all 
suspicion of the Apostle’s management of 
the fund would be removed. The second 
brother had often proved a zealous helper 
of St. Paul, and on this occasion was the 
more zealous because of his great con- 
fidence in the Corinthians. In the rela- 
tion of Titus to St. Paul and of the brethren 
to the Churches an enquirer should be 
satisfied. The highest recommendation 
of all was that in the brethren ‘the 
(spiritual) glory of Christ mirrored itself ’ 
(Windisch). Let the Corinthians, there- 
fore, give to these envoys and to the 
Churches they represented clear proof of 
their love and of the good ground the 
Apostle had for his pride in the Corinthian 
Church. In * it is difficult to choose 
between RV text and RVm. The ques- 
tion of the identification of the brethren 
nas been variously and inconclusively 
answered. dnt) 
IX. 1-5. The connexion with the pre- 


‘his Person and Authority. 
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ceding chapter is not really difficult, 
despite Windisch’s criticisms. St. Paul 
explains that while the collection in itself 
is not a necessary subject in a letter, 
since the Corinthian preparations dating 
from the previous year were a source of 
pride to him and an incentive to most 
of the Macedonians, he is sending the 
brethren to ensure the completion of the 
preparations, and to save him from 
the shame which would be his on his 
approaching visit with the Macedonian 
envoys, were he to discover that his con- 
fidence in the Corinthians had been ex- 
cessive. He wants the promised contri- 
bution to be ready as a freewill gift, and 
not as the money with which avaricious 
people reluctantly part. 

6-15. St. Paul brings the subject to a 
close with an exposition of the religious 
value of generosity. Grudging or liberal 
giving brings its appropriate fruit to the 
giver. A man must make up his mind 
and give without regret or compulsion. 
Prizi*4 and 22% (LXX) are passages 
loosely quoted in support. There is an 
abundant source of every grace in God, 


sufficient for an activity in every good 


work, and, as the Psalmist says, the good 
actions of the generous man never fail. 
God, who, as Isaiah says, provides seed 
and bread, will furnish them with what 
they need for works of charity which cause 
men to give thanks to God; indeed, the 


value of the service they render is to be . 


seen in such thankfulness as well as in 
its material benefits. Through the test 
which this service supplies men give glory 
to God for the obedience involved in the 
Corinthians’ faith in the Gospel and for 
their generous contributions, and express 
their feelings of affection in earnest 
prayers for the Corinthians, recognizing 
the grace of God richly given to them. 
The section ends on a deep note of 
thankfulness to God for His unspeakable 
gift, referring probably to the abundant 
graces given to the Corinthians. 
difficult verse, though the central thought’ 
is clearly that in the charitable activities 
of the Corinthians men recognize the 
sincerity of their allegiance to the Gospel. 
The words unto the Gospel are perhaps 
best taken both with obedience and with 
your confession. 

X. 1-XIII. 10. The Self-Vindication of 
the Apostle in the Face of Attacks upon 


The sharply controversial character of 


this section forms a great contrast to the _ 


subject-matter and the spirit of the Epistle. 
up to this point. For a statement of 
different : 


views offered in explanation, — 
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reference should be made to the Intro- 
duction. One may note that whereas in 
Galatia the attack-had been directed 
rather against the Gospel as preached by 
St. Paul, with emphasis on the necessity 
of circumcision, in Corinth St, Paul him- 
self was the principal object ofattack, In 
whatever way his opponents were Judai- 
zers, they appear to have made no d2mand 
for circumcision, This may have been, 
though we must not assume it, only a 
tactical reticence. 

X. 1-6, The section begins with an 


impressive assertion of the reality of | 


St, Paul’s power. Laying stress on his 
Own person, possibly, as Bousset says, 
taking the pen in hand, he appeals to the 
example of the meekness and gentleness 
of Christ, meaning either that he speaks 
in that spirit, or that they should exhibit 
similar qualities. A general picture of 
our Lord's character seems to be in the 
Apostle’s mind. With an allusion to the 
criticism that his courage was shown only 
when he was away from the Church, he 
asks that he may be spared the necessity, 
when he comes, of the courageous be- 
haviour which, nevertheless, he is deter- 
mined to adopt towards those who assume 
that his conduct is such as is consonant 
only with the ‘ fleshly ’ level of existence. 
That, he replies, is not true, though, of 
course, his life (like that of others) is 
in the flesh. But his warfare is another 
matter; his weapons are powerful for God 
(and, it may be implied, come from Him). 
They are adequate when any work of 
destruction and subjugation of human 
pride isnecessary. So when the obedience 
of the Church is an accomplished fact he 
is prepared to deal drastically with any 
cases of disobedience. . 

7-18. St. Paul now deals more closely 
with claims of his opponents and attacks 
upon himself. Look, he says, at what 
lies before you. Suppose someone claims 
to belong to Christ, he ought to recognize 
that that is equally true of the Apostle. 


- As to his authority, the original purpose 
of which was edification, not destruction, 


his claims for it will be found valid. It 
is not just a case of frightening them by 
letters (before * Windisch would supply 
something like ‘this I emphasize’). 
That is what is said: ‘ Paul’s letters are 
powerful, but he has no presence, and 


his speaking is contemptible’; in fact, his 
actions when he comes will be no less 
effective than his letters. Comparisons _ 
with others he avoids; they would be wiser 
not to make patito dts the enn of 
_their comparisons. As to ‘boasting, — 
that is not unlimited, but keeps within the 


limits of the sphere of work assigned by 
God; that certainly includes Corinth, 
where St. Paul was the first to preach the 
Gospel. He claims no merit for work 
done by others outside his sphere, but 
hopes, when the faith of the Corinthians 
increases and he is more highly prized 
among them, to extend his province to 
regions beyond them, without intruding 
on another man’s sphere and making any 
claim in respect of work already done, 
Finally, as Jeremiah (9 7°) says, boasting 
should be in the Lord. To be approved 
means to have not one’s own but the 
Lord’s commendation. 7, if it refers to 
a special “ Christ-party,’ gives us St. Paul’s 
exposure of the absurdity of such a group, 
© does not exclude the possibility of 2 Cor 
10-13 being part of the ‘ painful letter,’ 
In 171° Bousset and Moffatt follow the 
shorter text of D, The reference to lack 
of wisdom disappears, and St. Paul says 
that measuring himself by his _own 
standard he avoids unmeasured boasting, 
the parts beyond you, referring to the 
west (cf. Rom15 745), is regarded by 
J. H. Kennedy and Plummer as a phrase 
more natural in a letter from Ephesus 
than from Macedonia, 

XI, 1-15. Contrast between St. Paul and 
the False Teachers in Relation to the 
Church.—A new and ironical strain now 
appears. St. Paul asks the Corinthians 
to bear with a little folly from him, The 
object of this zeal for the Church had been 
to betroth it as a pure virgin to Christ. 
But he fears lest Eve's fall before the 
tempter’s wiles should be repeated in the 
history of the Church. It wasa fine thing © 
they were doing in tolerating newcomers 
with their preaching of another Jesus’and 
their offering of a different spirit and 
gospel. That * is ironical praise of an — 
actual situation is the natural interpre- 
tation. The view taken by Zahn, and 
regarded by Lake ‘as possible, that an 
unreal hypothesis is presented, and that, 
given the situation suggested, the Church 
would be free from blame, is out of 
keeping with the context: Moffatt’s 
‘why not put up with me’ may give the 
| introduction to ®, St. Paul denies any 

inferiority to those superlative Apostles 

(that there is any, even indirect, reference 

to the original Apostles is very unlikely). 
He may be untrained.as an-orator, but he 
is properly equipped with knowledge and 
has never failed to communicate it. An 
explanation of the Church’s attitude occurs 
to him. Had he done something wrong — 
in refusing the right of maintenance at 
Corinth? His purpose had been to 
|-enhance the dignity of the Church. He 
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had forced other churches to contribute 
to his Corinthian ministry; at Corinth he 
had been a burden to nobody even when 
in want; Macedonian Christians brought 
him what he needed. He had never been 
and never would be burdensome to them. 
As Christ’s truth was in him, to this 
particular boast there should be no let or 
hindrance. God knew it meant no lack 
of love of them. ‘No, his steadfast pur- 
pose was to give no opportunity to his 
adversaries of claiming that in their 
preaching of the Gospel, of which they 
made.so much, they were on the same 
footing as he, Really they were false 
apostles, wearing the appearance of 
Apostles of Christ, as Satan their master 
could assume the form of an angel of 
light. They were not ministers of right- 
eousness at all, and their conduct would 
bring its appropriate punishment. In ™ 
the second ‘ that,’ of the two conjunctions 
of purpose, is best taken as referring to the 
desire of the adversaries that St. Paul, 
like themselves, should accept main- 
tenance, though we should have expected 
‘we as they’ rather than ‘they as we.’ 
It is possible, with Massie, to take the 
that as referring to St. Paul’s own desire 
to force his opponents to refuse support. 
On. 14 Bousset and Windisch quote 
apocryphal traditions, e.g. dpoc. Mos., 17, 
‘Satan took the form of an angel and sang 
praise to God like the angels.’ 
16-33. The Contrast between St. Paul 
and his Adversaries in Relation to Mis- 
sionary Work.—From impassioned de- 
nunciation St. Paul returns to repudiate 
another contemptuous description possibly 
used of him. But with a quick turn of 
thought he decides to come before them 
in the role of fool ascribed to him. His 
confident boasting shall be that of a fool, 
on the level of the natural man, not of 
an inspired Apostle of Christ. The 
Corinthians in their wisdom know how 
to tolerate folly:—they have tolerated 
every kind of insulting behaviour in others. 
St. Paul admits that if not to be able to 
behave in stich a way is a sign of weakness, 
- the shame is his. Yet he has the same 
grounds for boastfulness as those others. 


, tn nationality, i in membership of the holy 
people, in descent from Abraham, he is 


their equal; as a minister of Christ he is 


_ far their superior, mad though it is to 

- make such claims in such a matter. 
_ may note that here, in contrast with 1-15, 
: _ there is no repudiation of the reality of 
_ their Christian ministry.) St. Paul now > 


(One 


_ gives, without reference to the occasions, 
ee list of dangers and sufferings in which 
he: was: continually immersed. As a 


of. gteabuedics rather. than. ask dor. thei 
( removal: and 4 in all his a io € 


picture of a Christian Apostle’s life we 
may compare it with 1Cor4*!* and 
2 Cor 6 41°, but as an objective statement 
of what that life contained it stands by 
itself. The Acts helps us very little in 
the way of direct identification. Yet 
these things were incidental (the exact 
significance of the beginning of * is 
doubtful); but anxious concern for all his 
Churches was a daily responsibility. A 
brother’s weakness caused sympathetic 
weakness; in a brother caused to stumble 
the Apostle found reason for wrath. So 
true was it that only in his weaknesses 
would he boast, and the blessed God knew 
he was no liar—probably as to the ground - 
of his boasting, possibly as to the record 
of his experiences. For **33 cf. Acg *. 
Aretas IV must have been given control 
of Damascus for a time, and presumably 
desired to gain favour with the Jews. 
The date of the incident will be later than 
Gal1}*, The isolation of the incident 
here is not easy to explain. Bousset 
suggests that his adversaries had attrib- 
uted St. Paul’s departure from Damascus 
to cowardice, and denied that he had been 
in real danger. 

XII. 1-10. St. Paul’s ‘Rapture’ and 
the Thorn in the Flesh.—There is remark- 
able confusion in the MSS. at 121, but 
it would seem that St. Paul declares that 
he has a special ground of boasting, of 
which he feels compelled to say something, 
in visions and revelations from the Lord. 
Referring to himself as a third person, a 
Christian of fourteen years earlier, that 
is before the First Missionary Journey, he 
tells how he was caught up intothe third ~ 
heaven or paradise—the expressions are 
probably synonymous—where he heard 
words which he may not repeat. Only 
God, he says, knows whether the ‘ rap- 
ture’ was of body as well as of spirit. 
St. Paul speaks of a number of heavens 
according to ideas of the time. Of this 
Paul he can boast, but of the normal Paul 
only in respect of his weaknesses. Yet he | 
refrains from using his right, as he wishes 
to be judged only from men’s observation 
of his life and words. Moreover, he had 
had a warning against undue pride in 
his revelations in a painful malady 
described as a thorn or, possibly, stake 
in the flesh and a messenger of Satan. — 
Thrice he had asked for its removal, but» — 
had learnt that the grace the Lord sup-_ 
plied was sufficient for all his needs, since 


in human weakness divine strength was a 


shown to be perfect. _ This assurance fo) 


oe a 


: ‘ joices because of Christ’s relation to him, 
which means that in his weakness he is 
‘strong. The text of 7 is difficult: if 
wherefore is kept, the greatness of the 
_ fevelations should grammatically go 
with the former clause, but the and is 
-exceedingly harsh in that case and the 
sense not as effective. As to the‘ thorn,’ 
some kind of nervous complaint is possible. 
‘Bousset is sure it was epilepsy which 
threw St. Paul to the ground like a 
blow from an invisible foe. Ramsay 
is equally sure that it was not epilepsy. 
And the idea of. acute pain gives some 
support to Ramsay’s suggestion of 
malaria. 
_ t1-18. The Refusal of Support and In- 
-tegrity of the Apostle.—Looking back 
upon his self-commendation St. Paul 
_ feels that it was indeed foolish, but as the 
Church had not stood up for him he could 
not help himself. However insignificant 
he was (Windisch seems wrong in taking 
this as ‘pure irony’) the superlative 
Apostles were not his superiors. He had 
‘proved his apostolate by mighty works 
of supernatural power at Corinth. And 
as for the Church, its only inferiority 
to the other Pauline Churches was that 
it had not been called on to support its 
Apostle. forgive me, he says, perhaps 
_not altogether ironically, this wrong. St. 
Paul now asserts that on his approaching 
third visit he will continue to make no 
demands on them: that he has already 
_ paid two visits is the natural meaning of 
_the words. As a parent he does not look 
_ for the support of his children, and as to 
expenditure he will gladly offer his re- 
_ sources and let himself be made an offering 
for them. Can it be that less love from 
j them is to be his reward for his more 
abundant love? But the accusation 
B gainst him can take another form; 
_ granted that he was not a burden to them 
when at Corinth, that was only because he 
_ was clever enough to trick them, i.e. into 
supporting him. That must have been 
through one of those he had sent, Titus 
or the brother. But can anyone pretend, 
St. Paul asks, that Titus made anything 
out of the Church? Or that there was 
any difference between Titus’s spirit and 
behaviour and the Apostle’s own? 1 is 
“a verse on which Menzies confidently 
relies as proving that 8° ff., ?* was written 
before 12. But the fact that 127’f. 
clearly refers to a past visit of Titus, 
when he may have started the collec- 
m beizore acute trouble broke out, 
ows that Menzies’ view is not un- 


allengeable. — ; is 
XII. 18-XIII. 10. The Moral Condition 
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of the Church and the Possibility of a 
Painful Visit.—A warning is given against 
any idea that the Apostle feels it necessary 
to make a defence of himself to the Church. 
It is to God’ that he is responsible as 
he speaks ‘in Christ. And what he says 
he says not in his own interests but in 
those of the Corinthians. He wishes to 
build them up, since he fears lest their 
approaching meeting may be satisfactory 
neither to him nor to the Church. There 
is a danger of his finding the Church 
seething with quarrels, jealousies, and dis- 
loyalties; he is not sure that those who 
have formerly been guilty of grave sexual 
offences have repented, and the grief 
which such a state of things would occasion 
him would be felt as a humiliation for the 
Apostle of such a community. In #! the 
former time to which these sins belong 
refers to some period in the Christian life 
of these members of the Church, perhaps 
to a period before St. Paul’s second visit; 
not, as Bousset takes it, to their pre- 
Christian state. Once more St. Paul 
announces an approaching third visit. 
What he has said will then be fully estab- 
lished, for his third visit will, with the 
two former, make up the number of 


witnesses required in a Jewish trial . 


(Dt 191). Difficult as this application 
of the text seems, it best suits the con- 
nexion between the beginning and end 
of the verse (so Windisch). # is not to 
be connected with ?. St. Paul now re- 
peats in his absence the warning he gave 
in Corinth on his second visit. RV as 
when is right; AV ‘as if’ wrong. On 


_a future visit he will act drastically. 


Those who ask for proof that he speaks 
with Christ’s authority shall have it— 
proof of Christ’s strength. As in Christ 
weakness and death were followed by 
life, so is it with His Apostle. It is 
difficult to exclude the idea of the resur- 
rection-life of the Apostle from *, but the 


-context demands the thought also of a 


present life of power. But St. Paul 
would gladly be spared the necessity for 
such a proof of his power. He asks the 
Church to test its own standing in the 
faith. That can be done since Christ 
is among them; if He were not, they would 
already have been tried and found want- 
ing. He hopes they will recognize that 
he has not been found wanting. But his 


real concern is for their conduct, not for 
an opportunity of showing that he can 
pass a test; if they do right he is content | 


to be regarded as one who has failed to 
pass a test. He can work only as truth 


demands, and, it is implied, what truth — 
now demands is the good conduct of the — 
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_ journey, during which no preaching is 
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Church. So he is glad to be weak if they 
are strong; his one desire is for their 
sound moral state. And he writes as he 
does that when he comes he may not have 
to exercise his authority severely. That 
authority he has from the Lord, but its 
purpose is primarily constructive, not 
destructive. 

XIII. 11-13. Concluding Greetings.— 
Whatever our views of to!-13 1° in re- 
lation to 1-9 may be, there is no reason to 
detach these final verses from the rest of 
10-13. They contain a kindly appeal 
for the piactice of the moral conduct of 
which he has been speaking. In the final 
verse, with which we may cf. 1 Cor 12 *°, 
we have a religious benediction, very sug- 
gestive as it stands, which will be given 
its full and legitimate theological expres- 
sion in the later formulated doctrine. 
The first two’ genitives are subjective; 
the third may be so—‘the fellowship 
which the Holy Spirit creates’ — but 
is more probably objective, ‘fellowship 
in (i.e. “‘participation of’’) the Holy 
Spirit.’ 
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Rendall, The Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians should be consulted for the 
priority of 10-13 to 1-9; also Lake in 
The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul; cf. also 
G. H. Clayton in D.A.C., I, 252 ff. W. 
Sanday in £.G.T. maintains the unity. 
(Bishop) A. Robertson’s article on 2 Cor- 
inthians in H.D.B. is well-balanced and 
judicious. F.W. Robertson’s Expository 
Lectures include 2 as well as 1 Corinthians. 
To Windisch’s commentary (1924) re- 
ference has been made. Bousset edits 
the Epistle in J. Weiss’s Die Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments. He, and Jiilicher in his 
Introduction to the New Testament (Eng. 
tr.), argue for the unity of the Epistle. 


GALATIANS 
By Witrrep L. Knox 


THE epistle is written to the ‘Southern 
Galatians,’ the group of churches founded 
by St. Paul and St. Barnabas at Antioch 
in Pisidia, Lystra, Derbe, and Iconium. 
There is no evidence that St. Paul ever 
preached in any other part of the province. 
His readers are addressed as Galatians 
for the reason that there is no other single 
name which would apply to them all. 
Antioch lay in Pisidia, Iconium in 
Phrygia, Lystra and Derbe in Lycaonia. 
The importance of these places was due 
to their situation; St. Paul had already 
evangelized Cilicia during his ministry at 
Tarsus; his work in these cities was an 
extension of the Church along the road to 
Ephesus and Asia Minor, one of the most 


populous regions of the Empire, and a | 


centre of the Jewish Dispersion. The old 
view that the epistle was written to the 


_ Northern Galatians implies that at some 


unspecified period St. Paul paid a visit 
to the thinly populated and only half- 


civilized region in the neighbourhood of 


Ancyra, a region in which the native 
Celtic language survived as late as the 
days of St. Jerome. Ac16* does not 
describe a mission in Galatia, but a 


said to have taken place, along the 
frontier of Phrygia and Galatia in a 
northerly direction from the Pisidian 
Antioch to Doryleum on the frontier of 
Bithynia, while- Ac18?° describes a 
journey through the cities of Southern 
Galatia and Phrygia, in a westerly direc- 
tion from Derbe through the Pisidian 
Antioch to Ephesus. There is thus no 
evidence that the supposed churches of 
Northern Galatia ever existed. 

This view is confirmed by a considera- 
tion of the date. Any identification of 
the visit of 21 with that of Ac 15 implies 
that one of the two accounts is a hopeless 
falsification; one describes a strictly 
private meeting of the leaders of the 
Church, the other a public meeting of thé 
whole. Lightfoot’s view that there was 
a private consultation followed by a public 
meeting, which had only to accept a pre- 
arranged decision gives no explanation 
of St. Paul’s motive for mentioning the 
private agreement and ignoring the 
formal vote of the Church in his favour. 
Nor does it explain why St. Paul’s op- 


‘ponents after their defeat at the Council 


should reopen the question in Galatia. 
Consequently it seems that the epistle is 
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to be dated in the year a.p. 49, shortly 
after the end of the first missionary 
journey (cf. 1°); it is a move in the contro- 
versy described in Ac15?. The supposed 
objection to such an early date, the re- 
semblance of this epistle to Romans, is 
quite unconvincing. For (1) the whole 
tone of the letters is different. Romans 
is a calm survey of a controversy that is 
over, while this epistle is written in the 
heatofcontroversy. (2) Theresemblance 
consists largely in the use of ‘ proof- 
texts ’ from the Old Testament; but these 
texts are common ‘ proof-texts’ of the 
Judaism of. the Dispersion in their at- 
tempts to convert the Gentiles. In using 
them St. Paul is making use of the normal 
armoury of the Hellenistic Jew. 

The authorship is undisputed. The 
only peculiarity is that (on the date sug- 
gested above) St. Barnabas does not 
appear to have taken any part in writing 
it. This, however, is not surprising, 
since the letter was manifestly written 
in the heat of the controversy over cir- 
cumcision, when the Jewish Christians 
were carrying on a campaign throughout 
Syria, Cilicia, and Galatia. St. Barnabas 
may very probably have been occupied 
in combating their influence in some other 
part of the region in which he and St. 
Paul were the leading apostolic figures; 
St. Paul writes without waiting to consult 
him on a matter on which they have been 
agreed since the opening of their work at 
Antioch. 


I., II. 1-14 (probably). St. Paul’s 
Authority. 

I. 1-5. St. Paul opens with a vigorous 
claim to an Apostleship of directly divine 
origin, based on the fact that he has seen 
our Lord. He has, indeed, to admit else- 
where that there was a difference between 
his vision of our Lord after the resurrection 


and those of the other disciples (1 Cor15*),*” 


but this does not lessen his apostolic 
authority, which comes to him not from 


“men nor through any particular man, 
such as one of the older Apostles, but 


through the risen Christ Himself. It is 
noticeable that authority which comes 


through Him is definitely contrasted with 


authority which comes through a man; 


‘His right to confer authority is nothing 
tess than the power of God, who raised Him 


from the dead. ; 


- 4. who gave himself for our sins. 
This is the simplest statement of the 
doctrine of the Atonement, and reminds 
us of our Lord’s words in Mk ro **, The 
_pelief that Jesus gave Himself ‘for our. hin 
baat |-on the road to Damascus. By Arabia is 
531 


_* But cf. footnote on Ac 9 19, p. 346. 


sins’ is a vital part of the Christian 
faith, however difficult it may be to 
formulate the doctrine of the Atonement, 
In this passage St. Paul regards His death 
as liberating us from ‘the present evil 
age,’ i.e. the order of time, which, like 
the ‘world,’ i.e. the Order of space, in 
1 Jn 5 }®, lies in the power of the evil one. 
This deliverance has been accomplished 
according to the will of our God and 
Father; man.had in the past been sub- 
ject on account of his sins to the power 
of darkness (Col 1”), but by the death of 
Jesus he is liberated and restored to his 
true position as the son of God. 

6-10. The abrupt opening, which omits 
the usual note of praise and thanksgiving, 
reveals the burning indignation with 
which St. Paul writes. The obscure 
language of 7 is best rendered, I marvel 
that ye are so quickly removing .. ., 
except for the fact that they who trouble 
you are somebodies,’ i.e. are people of 
importance. For this sense of the words 
cf. 2° and Ac5**. He admits that 
the Galatians have some excuse in so far 
as the teachers of circumcision are men of 
high standing in the Church. But it is 
God who has called them in the grace 
of Christ without imposing the duty of 
observing the Law; those who impose 
that duty are ‘preaching not a more cor- 
rect conception of the Gospel, but a totally 
different message. Anyone who preaches 
a message contrary to that which he has 
given, even if it be himself or an angel 
of God, is to be rejected as perverting 
the Gospel of Christ. The firmness with 
which he makes this pronouncement may 
suffice to demolish another charge brought 
against him, that he tries to please men 
by abolishing the Law and so omitting an 
essential part of the Gospel. His action in 
doing so could easily be represented in 
this light; his boldness in opposing in- 
fluential Christians in this matter dis- 
proves the charge. Elsewhere (1 Cor 
9 1922) he shows himself perfectly ready 
to please men, if by doing so he can gain 
them to Christ; he will not do so where 
the result of his action would be to lose 
them. 

11-17. The authority of St. Paul's 
Gospel is proved by the fact that it came 
to him by direct revelation. It is entirely 
contrary to any personal predilections 
of his own, since he was before his con- 
version prominent for his zeal for the Law. 
After his conversion he retired. from 
Damascus to Arabia; it was there that he 
worked out what was implied in the 
revelation of the risen Lord given to him 
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meant the desert lying east and south of 
Palestine, the country of the Nabatean 
Arabs. The region included Mount Sinai, 
the scene of God’s original revelation of 
Himself to the Jewish nation. St. Paul’s 
journey to this region was not a missionary 
journey, but a retirement into. solitude 
comparable to that of Elijah. Its purpose 
was to enable him to adjust his life and 
teaching to the new truth revealed to him 
that Jesus was in fact the Messiah and 
not an impostor. In this sense he had 
learnt his Gospel not from flesh and ‘blood, 
i.e. from human teachers, but by the 
revelation which caused his conversion 
and his subsequent meditations on what 
that revelation implied. 

‘ At the same time it must be remembered 
that the main facts of the Gospel -as 
taught by the Church, the Death and 
Resurrection of our Lord and His presence 
in the Church which preached Him as the 
Messiah, were already known to St. Paul. 
The distinctive feature of his Gospel, that 
the Gentiles need not observe the Law, 
is here by a characteristic exaggeration 
referred to as if it were the whole of the 
Gospel; but without that the Gospel for 
St. Paul becomes something entirely 
different. It is important to recognize 
this in view of the attempts sometimes 
made to use this passage as evidence that 
St. Paul’s teaching was mainly based on 
his own visions and had little connexion 
with Christianity as it existed before.* 

18-24. Only after three years (one 

whole year and parts of two others) did 

-he visit Jerusalem, where he spent a fort- 

night with St. Peter. The object of his 

visit was to have an interview with the 
recognized head of the apostolic band; 

Be the passage clearly implies that his 
primacy was in some sense recognized, 
though it gives no clue to its nature or ex- 

tent. Hesawno other Apostle but James 

the Lord’s brother, who already enjoyed 

in Jerusalem a position practically equal 

to that of the original Twelve, although it 

_ . is not certain whether he would have been 
re described as an Apostle in the full sense. 
See Thence he went to'Syria and Cilicia, and 
ag was unknown except by reputation to 
_, the churches of Judza. The incon- 
sistency of this passage with Ac g *6-30 


«may easily be exaggerated. St. Luke is 


ss certainly mistaken in supposing that 
Tita St. Paul was introduced by St. Barnabas 
aly to the whole body of the Apostles. He 
assumes that the Twelve were all in 

ae _ Jerusalem, whereas this passage shows 
_ that they were not. It would seem that, 
Wwe Jencept for St. Peter and St. James the 
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Lord’s. brother, they were occupied in 
supervising the new communities of 
Judea and Galilee which had sprung up 
in consequence of the flight of the followers 
of St. Stephen. There is, on the other 
hand, no evidence that St. Paul’s whole 
stay in the city only lasted a fortnight, as 
apart from his stay with St. Peter. It 
is quite possible that St. Peter left Jeru- 
salem at the end of a fortnight, leaving 
St. Paul there. 

The reference to the churches in 
Judea is remarkable. Most of the con- 
verts in them could have told St. Paul 
little or nothing of the Gospel, which 
they had only just learnt. But since: 
they are in Christ they possess a corporate 
existence, which makes them witnesses 
to the Gospel, although in fact they 
depend for their knowledge on the 
Apostles who are engaged in instructing 
them. In virtue of this corporate unity 
the distinction between the Apostle who 
instructs and the Church which he teaches 
can be ignored. The use of the word 
faith is remarkable; usually in St. Paul 
it means the individual’s assent to the 
truth of the Gospel; here it means a 
system of belief which can be preached 
and persecuted. 

II. 1-10. The-story of the crisis at 
Jerusalem is one of the unsolved mysteries 
of the New Testament. The visit re- 
ferred to can only be that of Ac 11 *°. 
The revelation which caused it may have 
been the prophecy of Agabus; more 
probably it was a revelation which 
informed St. Paul that the earlier com- 
mand to leave the city (Ac 22 18) had been 
withdrawn. The fourteen years date from 
the time of his conversion (A.D. 35-36) 
to A.D. 48, the actual time of the famine. 

It cannot be supposed that St. Paul has 
ignored this visit in view of the solemn 
assertion of 1 *°. Nor is it possible to say 
‘that St. Paul might i ignore this visit, since 
he only met the presbyters, in the absence © 
of the Apostles; the presbyters of Jeru- 
salem could have given him plenty of 
information about the Gospel, while the 
object of the whole passage is to show ~ 
his independence of those who were his 
elders in the faith.*. It would seem that — 
a controversy had already arisen over the 
relation of the Law to the Gospel at 
Antioch, though it did not reach the 
acuteness of that described in Ac15. 
At a private: discussion the three older 
Apostles agreed with St. Paul; but some | 

* The meaning of the 1 3 
is that, had the f the last words of * probably, 
imposed upon the Gentile - converts, St. B. ul’s: 

_ whole: work would have jbaes wrecked.—Ep. 4 
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of the Jewish Christians discovered that 
Titus was uncircumcised, and raised an 
outcry. What followed is uncertain, 
The prima facie explanation of *5 is 
that Titus was not circumcised; but the 
confused language and the absence of a 
definite statement as to the exact course 
of events suggest that the true meaning 
is that Titus was not compelled to be 
circumcised, but owing to the action of 
certain false brethren he was circum- 
cised in fact, though St. Paul’s con- 
cession was not for a moment to be re- 
garded as a yielding to superior authority 
or to compulsion, only as an act of con- 
ciliation. This interpretation has in its 
favour the fact that the languageis obscure 
in itself, which indicates that the matter 
did not go entirely in St. Paul’s favour, 
and also the absence of any allusion to 
Titus in the Acts, although he appears 
in 2 Corinthians as one of St. Paul’s most 
trusted lieutenants. It is at least possible 
that St. Luke, who writes with the con- 
troversies of this period in his mind, avoids 
the mention of a name connected with 
St. Paul’s one serious defeat. But it 
must be admitted that the opposite inter- 
pretation is possible and more in ac- 
cordance with the natural meaning of the 
words. In ® the obvious irritation with 
which St. Paul writes of the older Apostles 
is instructive when compared with the 
courtesy with which he treats St. Peter 
in i Corinthians; it suggests that at the 
moment he is uncertain whether they 
will not decide against him. St. Peter’s 
primacy noted above is so vague that he 
does not feel entitled to claim any juris- 
diction over the Pauline Churches. 

The exact scope of the agreement made 
on this occasion should be noticed. It 
gives the younger Apostles a free hand 
in dealing with the Gentiles, and reserves 


the Jews for the older ones, but makes | 


no provision for mixed communities. 
the poor are the Christians of Jerv- 
salem, - whose strict observance of the 
evangelical precept of poverty entitles 


them to the veneration and support of 
the Gentile Churches, 


whose members 
cannot imitate them in this respect. (Cf. 
2Cor 8,9, and the name ‘ Ebionites’ 


' [the poor], which seems to have been 
_ applied to the Jewish Church before it 


_ was transferred to the early sects of Jewish 


a I-14. 
Bo some unspecified date, and accepted at 
- 4 


heretics.) a 
St. Peter went to Antioch at 


t the equality of Jews and Gentiles 
he found there. The arrival of 
messengers from St: James caused 


o change his attitude. (It is not | 1 
HORST, ier cS 
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necessary to suppose that they had been 
sent for the purpose of urging him to 
do so; they would naturally be influential 
members of the Church at Jerusalem, 
who acted on their own initiative in the 
matter.) St. Peter endeavoured to ar- 
range a compromise by which Jews and 
Gentiles separated for the common meals 
of the Church and the Eucharist. Since 
this was the centre of Christian life, 
St. Paul rightly saw that this separation 
was in principle an assertion of the 
superiority of Jews to Gentiles, and pro- 
tested vigorously; his most telling argu- 
ment was that St. Peter, being a Jew, 
lived like a Gentile. St. Peter only 
observed the popular standard of Judaism 
current among the nation as a whole; 
to St. Paul, as a Pharisee, such a measure 
of Judaism was no better than living like 
a Gentile; it was ridiculous to impose 
on Gentiles a standard of Judaism 
which was totally inadequate even as 
Judaism. 


II. 15-V. 13. The Superiority of the 


Gospel. 

II. 15-21. St. Paul’s indignation carries 
him away so rapidly that it is impossible 
to say where his reproof of St. Peter 
breaks off. The point given here for the 
transition is a probable one, but no more. 
The argument is that the only value of 
belief in Christ is that it confers on the 
sinner a righteousness which the Law 
cannot give. But the claim made for the 
Law by the judaizing Christians is that 
it is a necessary safeguard against their 
relapsing into the vices of the heathen. 
(This was the ground on which the Jews 
of the Dispersion defended the Law to 
the heathen proselytes and adherents of 
their synagogues.) If this claim were 
true, it would follow that those who were 
‘found in Christ ’ were still sinners. But 


Christ had abolished the Law; if, having | 


done so, He then proceeded to impose it 
afresh, He convicted Himself of being a 
servant of sin, who built up again what 
He had first destroyed. Through the 
Law, i.e. through the revelation of sin 
which the Law gave, St. Paul has died to 
the Law.in order that he may live to 
God; having been crucified: with Christ, 


he no longer lives himself, but Christ. 
(This experience of mysticai — 


lives in him, 
union with Christ and a resulting freedom 
from the old slavery to sin is the basis of all 
Pauline theology.) He does indeed still 


live in the flesh; from this point of view 


his life, though his own, is completely 
dominated by faith in the Sen of God, 


who died for him. If the righteousness 
hich he experiences in himself had been — 


a 
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attainable by the Law, the death of 
Christ and the power of grace which it 
introduced into human life would have 
been unnecessary. grace is another 
way of expressing the new power of 
righteousness of which St. Paul has been 
conscious since his conversion; his whole 
theology rests on-this claim that the death 
of Christ has brought into the.world a 
new power, of which he is personally 
conscious, which renders possible the 
attainment of that righteousness which 
the Law (and all human systems of 
religion and ethics) set up as man’s end, 
but gives him no power to accomplish. 
‘III. 1-6. An Appeal to the Experience 
of the Galatians.—‘ Who has bewitched 
you? You had Christ crucified pro- 
claimed to you, and the proclamation 
produced a marvellous effect. But this 
effect was due not to the fact that you 
had been observing the Law in the past, 
but to the fact that you heard the pro- 
clamation with faith; you cannot be so 
foolish as to suppose that the outpouring 
of the Spirit was the lower stage of develop- 
ment, and that it was only intended to 
lead you up to a system of external rules. 
If so, all you have suffered for the Gospel 
was unnecessary.’ St. Paul describes his 
preaching of the Gospel as a ‘ placarding 
of Christ crucified’ before the eyes of the 
Galatians. As in the Acts, enormous 
emphasis is laid on the evidential value of 
the visible manifestation of the Spirit in 
the form of speaking with tongues and 
healing of diseases which accompanied 
St. Paul’s first mission. His hearers had 
received this outpouring of the Spirit, 
not as a reward for their previous ob- 
servance of the Law, but because they 
listened with faith; some no doubt, prob- 
ably the majority, had been Jews or 
proselytes, but the Spirit had not been 
confined to them. Had their conversion 
been merely a preliminary stage leading 
up to the observance of the Law, it would 
have been an absurdity. For they had 
suffered for their faith as Christians; but 
no one need suffer for the sake of Judaism, 
which was not liable to persecution. God 
had given them this outpouring of the 
Spirit through the faith with which they 
listened.. The repetition of the phrase 
hearing of faith, i.e. hearing accom- 
panied by faith, leads up to the argument 
from one of St. Paul’s great proof-texts 


4-22. To the modern reader the purely 
rabbinical arguments which St. Paul uses 
to prove the necessity of faith and the 
claim of our Lord to be the fulfilment 
of the promises made to Abraham are 
startling. God promised to Abraham 
that all the nations of the earth should 
be blessed in him. The promise was 
made to him in virtue of his faith; it 
follows that the blessing will be given 
to those who share his faith. The Law 
cannot be the condition of the fulfilment 
of the promise; for the Law brings not 
the promised blessing, but only a curse 
on all those who fail to keep it. Right-_ 
eousness can only be obtained by faith 
(the just shall live by faith), whereas the 
Law does not demand faith, but only the 
impossible task of fulfilling all its pre- 
scriptions (he that doeth them shall live 
in them). (It is implied, as St. Paul 
always assumes, that in fact it is impos- 
sible to observe the Law rightly, and that 
therefore every man is under the curse 
imposed by the Law on those who fail 
to keep it.) From this curse, however, 
Christ has freed us, by being Himself 
made a curse (cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree). Here the Deuter- 
onomic command which forbade the 
leaving of the corpse of an executed 
criminal to hang all night is applied to the 
crucifixion ; the curse attached to hanging 
on a tree is the curse pronounced on all 
who fail to keep the Law; Christ has borne 
the curse, and so abolished it. Hence- 
forth the blessing promised to Abraham 
comes into force in Christ, and is available 
for the Gentiles who through faith obtain 
the promised blessing, the gift of the 
Spinto 

Even if the covenant made with 
Abraham had been a purely human one, 
it could not be set aside. By that — 
covenant a promise was made not to his © 
seeds but to his seed, in other words, not 
to all his descendants but to one. (The 
collective word seed is here forced into 
meaning one person.) St. Paul would no © 
doubt have defended his argument by 
alleging the unity of all Christians in 
Christ, but a Jewish opponent would have 
replied that all Jews were a collective 
unity in Abraham in virtue of descent, 
just as St. Paul’s argument in Rom 5° — 
depends for its force on the conception — 


that the whole human race is collectively — 
one with its first parent (cf. Heb 7 °). 
Now the covenant made with Abraham © 
was not a purely human one; it was made — 
_ interpreted as referring to God, not to the | by God. The Law could not abolish it. _ 
_ apostolic agent through whom He works | Nor was the Law the means for bringing — 

_ this outpouring of the Spirit. about the fulfilment of the promise; for 


(Gen 15°), which is also used on several 
occasions by Philo. 
In 5 he that supplieth is most naturally 


& 


with d rests (cf. Hos 6 §&). 
Abraham, 


_ tiles will do so. God has in no way 
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it offered not a free gift, as did the original 
promise made to Abraham, but a curse. 
The Law therefore was merely a tem- 
porary measure to reveal the full nature 
of sin and the powerlessness of man to 
overcome it (Rom 5°), until the time 
came for the fulfilment of the promise in 
Christ, the seed of Abraham. . The 
promise to Abraham was made by God 
alone; the inferiority of the Law is shown 


_ by the fact that it was given through 


angels and a human mediator. Had it 
been given direct by God, the mediation 
of Moses would have been unnecessary ; 
God could have pronounced it Himself. 
The mediation of angels proves that the 


' givers of the Law were angels—a number 


of givers on the one side and a number of 
recipients on the other, so that a mediator 
was needed. But, of course, the Law was 
not contrary to the promises; it was 
merely unable to give true life. Soasthe 
Scriptures tell us all were subjected to 
sin, in order that the promise might be 
fulfilled through faith in Christ when 
He came.* 

23-1V. 7. Before He came we were 
prisoners waiting for the revelation of 
faith by which we were to be delivered. 
Or, by a change of metaphor, the Law was 


~ a guardian appointed to lead us to Christ, 


in order that we might be justified by 
faith. For through faith in Christ we 
are mystically made one with Him, so 
that we all become the sons of God. In 
virtue of our union with Him all the old 
distinctions are abolished ; being one with 
Him we are also one with each other. If, 
then, we are Christ’s, we are the seed of 
Abraham and heirs of God in accordance 


“ 


* The immense strength of St. Paul’s appeal 
to the Old Testament is sometimes obscured by 
its Rabbinicalform. In the Old Testament there 
is to be found some amount both of legalism and 
of nationalism, but its highest teaching rises above 
both. (i) In the Old Testament story God’s 
primary claim is always for faith. Allits heroes 
are heroes of faith. They are men who believe 
and act upon a divine message given to them, 
and it is upon their faith that their acceptance 
(ii) The prophets 
are with St. Paul in denying that descendants of 
who refuse to believe the divine 
message sent to them, will inherit the promise; 
while some of them recognize that faithful Gen- 
pledged 
Himself to the physical descendants of Abraham 
(cf. The Theology of St. Paul, pp. 416-418). 
(iii) St. Paul’s view that the legal system was 
merely a temporary measure, intended to develop 
its sense of sin, is strongly supported by modern 
historical criticism. It did not come into being 
till after the Exile, and so was far later than even 
St. Paul supposed. When it arose, prophecy 
sed; and with it in large measure God’s appeal 


cea 
fA faith. With the coming of the Lord and 
Ais G& 


of the Kingdom the old appeal re- 


with the promise. Before we were like 
children subject to the rule of servants, 
the servants in this case being the powers 
that rule the material world. Man’s sin 
had made him subject to them, and the 
Law was the ‘bond written in ofdin- 
ances’ (Col 2'4), which~testified to that 
subjection; when, however, the appointed 
time had come, God sent forth His Son, 
made of a woman and made subject to the 
Law, in order that He might bear the curse 
which the Law imposed (3 !%), and thereby 
make it possible for us to return to our 
true position as adopted sons of God. 
(Another interpretation of this difficult 
passage may be obtained by understanding 
the word ‘elements’ in the sense of 
elementary teaching: we were like children 
in an elementary stage of development, 
comparable to slavery; God sent His Son 
to be subject to the Law in order that He 
might redeem us from our subjection to 
the Law. In this case the exact nature 
of the means by which redemption from 
the bondage of the Law was obtained for 
man by the subjection of Christ to the Law 
is left unexplained.) We now have the 
freedom of sons, as is proved by the fact 
that He has sent into our hearts the Holy 
Ghost, which enables us to cry ‘ Abba, 
Father,’ i.e. to approach: God with 
freedom and love, instead of fear and 
subjection. 

It is important to observe that in 3 °” 
the act of faith and the receiving of 
baptism are regarded as inseparable: it 
is assumed that conversion is accompanied 
by the sacrament; St. Paul does not stay 
to consider whether it is the ratification 
of the inward change of heart or the 
means by which the first movement of 
faith in the soul is brought. to its com- 
pletion. The idea that faith is possible 
without formal admission to the Church by 
baptism is entirely foreign to his whole 
conception of Christianity, which involves 
as its essential character unity in Christ 
with the whole body of Christians. 

In 4° the presence of the Holy Spirit 
in our hearts represents an entirely new 
attitude towards God as against the old 
servile fear and subjection, which was 
all that the Law allowed. We come to 
Him as children to a father. This is 
the fact which guarantees our belief that 
we are sons of God through Christ, not 


as formerly slaves of the Law or of other 


spiritual powers. 

IV. 8-11. In those days you did not 
know God, but-served those who by nature - 
are not gods but creatures of an inferior 
order. Now you know Him, or rather 


are known by Him. Here, as in 1 Cor8* 


. 
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and 13 12, man’s knowledge of God is only 
made possible by an act of divine recogni- 
tion, by which God takes cognizance of 
him. The same idea appears in Rom 8*°, 
where predestination is due to the fact 
that God has ‘ foreknown’ us. We can- 
not know God unless He gives us the 
power to do so by taking knowledge of 
us. The Galatians are now seeking to 
return to the old state of slavery to inferior 
beings by their observance of the Law, as 
though St. Paul had not brought them a 
higher knowledge. 

12-20. An appeal to the affection of 
the Galatians and their first enthusiasm 
for him in his weakness as against their 
present enthusiasm for teachers who are 
leading them astray. They are not 
zealous for your salvation, but jealous of 
your freedom. They seek to exclude you 
from the privileges of the Jew in order 
that you may be jealous of them and look 
up to them as possessing something which 
you have not got. St. Paul rightly 
ascribes the demand that the Gentiles 
should observe the Law to the desire of 
the Jewish Christians to assert their racial 
superiority. The desire was no doubt 
often not consciously felt, but it was 
always present below the surface. 

.21-V.1. A further rabbinical argument 
for the superiority of the freedom con- 
ferred by the Gospel to the bondage of 
the Law.* The two sons of Abraham 

‘represent the two covenants. Ishmael, 

the son of Hagar, represents Mount Sinai, 

the home of his descendants. Now Sinai 

corresponds to the earthly Jerusalem (an 

allusion to the legend that the three holy 

places of the world, the Garden of Eden, 

ey, Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem were created 

“facing one another’ in some super- 

natural correspondence), which, as all the 

world can see, is in bondage. Sarah 

in _ represents the heavenly Jerusalem, con- 

ceived as existing in heaven and waiting 

to be revealed in due time (cf. Rev 21 2); 

this city is free and not in bondage. If 

at the moment the Jewish nation per- 

secutes the Church, this was foreshadowed 
ars _ in the persecution of Isaac by Ishmael. 

Tyg Thus the mere fact of physical descent 

_. cannot be claimed as a privilege by the 

ie Jews. The true sonship is spiritual, and 

pie * The story of Hagar has probably a Midrashic 

Fi character, its purpose being to contrast the place 

- --—s of :‘Israel, the nation supernaturally born, with 

. that of the Ishmael tribes of the desert, whose 

kinship as children of Abraham was admitted. 

The children of nature are contrasted with the 


_ children of grace (cf. Jn 8#1-40), Thus the stor 
_ which St. Paul treats as an allegory is in ae 


with his previous teaching about the true seed 
_ of Abraham.—H. L. G. iA “a 


{ 


an allegory; and he reinterprets in accordance | 
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is given to those who accept by faith the 
liberty which Christ has won for us. 
Although St. Paul’s allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament may not 
mean much to modern readers, his con- 
clusion is of vital significance. The 
Christian covenant is a gift of spiritual 
freedom, based on the acceptance by faith 
of the Person of Christ, not a system of 
external observances. St. Paul leaves 
no room for any necessity of a limited 
element of regulation in the Christian 
life as a means to the expression and pre- 
servation of this personal union with 
Christ. In practice it is almost inevitable 
that this element should be retained; but 
it is essential that it should be regarded as 
being merely a means which possesses no 
value in itself. 

V. 2-6. A double argument against 
circumcision. In itself it binds those 
who accept it to obey the whole Law. 
By this St. Paul means to observe 'the 
whole legal system as elaborated by the 
Pharisees (cf. 214 and 61%). The popular 
standard of Judaism is not obeying the 
Law; it is no better than living like a 
Gentile. Further obedience to the Law 
cuts the observer off from Christ, in whom 
we obtain righteousness by means of the 
Spirit, partially in this life, perfectly 
in the life to come through faith that 
realizes itself in love. The phrases here 
are variations of language, all intended to 
describe that mystical union with our 
Lord through love and faith on the part 
of the believer, as a result of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost on the part of God, which is 
the essence of Pauline Christianity. 

7-13. A further appeal to the Galatians — 
to abandon their false teachers. In 1 
there seems to be an allusion to some 
statement by St. Paul’s opponents that 
St. Paul himself still preaches circum- 
cision. Possibly this claim was made on 
the. strength of the fact that he still 
observed the Law and regarded it as 
the duty of Jewish Christians to do so — 
(1 Cor.77°3, Ac,16)*;:21) 75,23 §).97' Inj this a 
respect he was in fact inconsistent. the 
stumblingblock of the cross refers to the 
peculiar objection felt by the Jews to 
the idea that One who had died by a 
death so repulsive to Jewish sentiment — 
as the Cross could be the Messiah. If, | 
St. Paul argues, I allow that circum- — 
cision is necessary, I am in fact denying . 


that the death of Christ has any value, 


and there is no reason to be offended by — 
the Cross: for if the Law provides all that — 


work of Christ are of no importance in thi 2 
} scheme of salvation, == Yr 
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V. 13-VI. 10. Practical Conclusions. 

V. 13-26. St. Paul is faced with the diffi- 
culty that having established the liberty 
of the Christian from the Law, he has 
none the less to insist on the necessity of 
leading the Christian life. He does so 
in terms of a dualistic theology, the 
language of which, if taken strictly, im- 
plies that the flesh, or human nature in 
itself, is at any rate in man’s fallen con- 
dition the necessary source of all evil, 
while the spirit, as the element in man 
which enables him to enter into com- 
munion with God, is the channel by which 
he receives a divine power enabling him 
to live rightly. St. Paul’s use of this 
language cannot be taken to prove that he 
would have committed himself to the view 
that the material world in itself is evil; 
in Romi??? he takes a- diametrically 
opposite view. In any case the fact that 
human nature is the source of evil is due 
to the fact of man’s fall, not to God. 

Those who walk by the Spirit will not 
follow the desires of the flesh. In those 
who are not yet perfect there is.a conflict 
between the two elements which prevents 
them from acting as they would; but if we 
allow ourselves to be led by the Spirit we 
are free from the conflict between the two, 
which the Law reveals but does not solve, 
and therefore are free from the Law. 
(For the conflict in man so long as he is 
under the Law and unregenerate, cf. 
Rom 7.) The works of the flesh are the 
sins natural to man; in contrast to these 
stands the fruit of the Spirit, the different 
Christian virtues, which are the various 
manifestations of the one indwelling Spirit 
and form a single whole. The Law has 
nothing to say with regard to these 
virtues ;* they can only be manifested by 
those who are Christ’s in virtue of the fact 
that they have crucified the flesh. For 
the last conception cf. Col 2" ff. The 
Christian at baptism dies to the old life 
of the flesh, and rises to a new life in the 


Spirit in virtue of the fact that Christ 


by His death has conquered the powers 
to which man had become subject by 
reason of his sins, and acquired for Him- 
self His new body, the Church. 

Once again St. Paul’s opponents could 


urge that all they claim for the Law:is _ 
_ that it is the appointed means for enabling 


the imperfect Christian to realize in this 


_ life the standard of conduct in which the 


Spirit will be able to manifest itself. St. 
Paul cannot allow this, since the effect 


of accepting the obligation of observing 
the Law would have been to make it the 


one Perhaps rather ‘has nothing to say against 
ten (ert) LG 


centre of the Christian life. Heisin some 
difficulty since he cannot express the duty 
of ‘ walking in the Spirit’.in terms of 
obedience to a moral code. On the other 
hand, hisargumentis truer than any which 
accepts the idea of a moral law as an 
ultimate element in the Christian ideal 
of life. Although the idea of a moral 
code may be necessary at certain stages 
of Christian development, yet the true 
Christian ideal, is never one of obedience 
to a code; it is a life in which the Spirit of 
God is allowed to work freely and express 
itself in the spirit of man. 

VI. 1-13. Practical exhortations to 
charity, mutual forbearance, and liber- 
ality. Those who are spiritual must 
prove the fact by revealing the spirit of 
gentleness towards their weaker brethren. 
It was naturally easy for those who had 
received the gifts of the Holy Ghost in an 
exceptional degree to suppose themselves 
superior to those who were less favoured; 
we see such asituationin1 Cori2. Here, 
as there, St. Paul points out that humility 
and love are the true proof of possession 
of the gifts of the Spirit. We must bear 
one another’s burdens, if we would follow 
the Law of Christ, recognizing that we 
have our own failing, which prevent us 
from judging others. All of us have to 
bear our own burden of responsibility 
for our own actions; an appreciation of 
this fact will make us ready to help others 
to bear the burden of their own failures 
instead of adding to their burden by 
judging them harshly. 5 

them that are of the household of 
faith. The Christian is bound to show 
kindness to all men, especially to those 
who, as his fellow-Christians, are members 
of the same household as himself, namely 
the household which is united by the 
sharing of a common faith, just as in 
Phil 4 2? some of the Roman Christians 


are united as members of the household 


of Czxsar. Naturally the duty of a 


Christian is not limited to his fellow- — 


Christians; but where they are in need 
they have a claim on him which ranks 
before the claim of others. 

iz to end. Autograph postscript by 


St. Paul. His opponents wish to reserve | | 
for themselves the natural gratification 
of being able toclaim as Jews to besuperior | 


to other Christians, as those who were 
Jews by birth claimed to be superior to 
proselytes. They have the further desire 
to avoid persecution as Christians. Yet 


they do not really keep the Law them- 

selves; they only keep it in details, and 
‘they wish to make the Galatians do the 
- | same in order to gratify theirown vanity, 
537, . : rn ie Mites 


in 
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_ has been crucified to the world. 
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But the Christian has no ground for 
boasting but the Cross, through which he 
It does 
not matter whether a man has been cir- 
cumcised or not; all that matters is that 
through his death to the world: he should 
have been created afresh and raised to a 
new supernatural state of life (cf. 2 Cor 
517), 


16. the Israel of God. The “Church 


- is for St. Paul primarily the new chosen 


people to which the privileges forfeited 
by the unbelief of the Jews have de- 
scended. 

17. The marks of the persecutions 
which he bears on his body are the proof 
that he is the servant of the Lord Jesus, 


PHESCEPISTERSTO 


and ought to be sufficient to defend him 
from attack or criticism by those who pro- 
fess themselves servants of the same 
Master. Probably the reference is to 
the practice of branding slaves, especially 
those of heathen temples, as a mark of 
ownership. 
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THE EPHESIANS 


By Eric GraHAm 


Authorship.—The Epistle to Philemon 
‘is virtually Paul’s own signature ap- 
pended as their guarantee’ to Ephesians 
and Colossians (Sabatier). This close 
connexion between the three epistles 
was acknowledged from the radical side 
by Baur, who felt compelled to reject 
Philemon in rejecting the other two. 
But attempts have been made to drive 
a wedge between Colossians and Ephe- 
sians, most forcibly by Moffatt (J.L.N.T.), 
who regards Ephesians as ‘ a set of varia- 
tions played by a master hand upon one 
or two themes suggested by Colossians.’ 
This view, however, hardly does justice 
to the extremely intricate and deep- 
rooted connexion between the two 
epistles, which cannot be satisfactorily 
explained except on the supposition that 
they were composed at roughly the same 
time by one writer in whose mind the 
ideas and phrases characteristic of both 
epistles were living and adaptable. If 
Ephesians is the work of a later writer 
assuming the name of St. Paul, we have 
to suppose that he was a person of amaz- 
ing ingenuity who imitated Pauline 


mannerisms, yet quite inconspicuously, 


while rashly using a new phrase like 


‘in the heavenly places’ no less than | 


five times; that he minutely - dissected 
Colossians and redistributed the frag- 
ments throughout his own work in all 
sorts of different contexts on no particular 
plan; that while claiming St. Paul’s 


name, he only used it twice, and that in 


the most natural way possible (1? and 33); 


and that in spite of this elaborate and | 


meticulous artificiality he yet produced 
a work which gives the impression of 
entire spontaneity, admirable, moreover, 
alike for the loftiness of its style and the 
magnificence of its thought. We assume 
therefore that Ephesians, which is in 
any case the crown of the Pauline writ- 
ings, is the work of St. Paul himself. 
Destination.—Ephesians can hardly be 
a letter written by St. Paul himself to 
the Ephesian Church. His relations with 
that church were of the most tender and 
intimate kind (Ac 201*%8); but in this 
epistle there is no trace of personal feeling 
and no allusion to his work at Ephesus; 
on the contrary, he has only ‘heard’ 
of the faith of those to whom he is writing 
(x15), and they. have ‘heard’ of his 
commission to the Gentiles (37). More- 
over, the true reading of 11 omits the 
words ‘at Ephesus’ on decisive manu- 
script and patristic testimony. But there 
is no alternative reading which suggests 
any other Church, and the Ephesian des- 
tination was not disputed in ancient times 
except by Marcion (before c. 150), who 
calls it the Epistle ‘ to the Laodiceans,’, 


Probably St. Paul took advantage of | 


Tychicus’s journey to Colosse to write 
this letter to a group of churches in that 


neighbourhood, including e.g. Laodicea — 


and Hierapolis; 
addressed to one particular church, he 


and as it was not. 


left a gap in 11 for the oral insertion of the — 


name ofeach place in turn, (This ‘circular 


letter’ hypothesis has been criticized by | 


Moffatt as ‘not true to ancient meth 


ds 


of epistolography’; but so simple and 
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common sense a plan does not require to 
be justified by precedents.) The letter, 
having finished its rounds, found its final 
home at Ephesus, the chief city of Asia 
Minor and the one most intimately con- 
nected with St. Paul. In this way both 
the omission of ‘at Ephesus’ in the oldest 
MSS., and the tradition which associates 
the letter with Ephesus, are reasonably 
explained. We may go one step further: 
Ephesians was sent at the same time as 
Colossians and by the same messenger, 
Tychicus (cf. Eph 6 #4 with Col 4). Pre- 
sumably also the letter which was to 
come to Colosse from Laodicea (Col 4 1°) 
was sent at the same time as Colossians. 
Therefore, unless we are to postulate yet 
another letter which was written at the 
same time, but has perished without 
leaving a trace behind, we must identify 
Ephesians with ‘the epistle from 
Laodicea’—a phrase which does not 
necessarily imply an epistle written 
specially to the Laodicean Church, but is 
equally applicable to a ‘circular’ letter 
which was to be handed on to Colosse 
after it had been read at Laodicea. The 
two cities were only thirteen miles apart. 
Whether Marcion was following some 
tradition which connected Ephesians with 
the Laodicean Church, or whether he 
was merely putting forward a conjecture 
based on Col 41%, remains an open and 
not very important question. i 

Occasion and Purpose.—The imprison- 
ment during which St. Paul wrote Ephe- 
sians is thrice referred to in the epistle; 
and the view that it was the two years’ 
imprisonment at Rome mentioned in 
Ac 28° (c. 59-61 A.D.)—on all grounds the 
most probable view—is confirmed by the 
phrase ‘I am an ambassador in chains’ 
(6 2°); i.e. he is present in the imperial 
city, though, without honour, as the repre- 
sentative of Christ the King. So far as 
there is any special ‘occasion’ to be 
assigned to the epistle, it is in this fact 
that we must find it. The wide and de- 


- tached outlook which characterizes the 


great epistle written to Rome appears 
even more conspicuously in this letter 


from Rome. Philemon shows us that St. 


Paul had private matters to deal with, and 
Colossians that the care of the various 
churches still presséd upon him; but in 


Ephesians he rises above all particular 
or local needs, and treats of the glorious 
‘life in Christ with a new breadth and 


freedom, and in language of a new force 


and grandeur, with an almost lyrical 


strain making itself felt from time to time. 
His aim may be expressed in his own 


words: it is to expound the eternal pee 


pose of God which He purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord (31), in order that all to 
whom he writes may know what is the 
hope of His calling, what the riches of the 
glory of His inheritance in the saints, 
and what the exceeding greatness of His 
power to us-ward who believe (x 1*f.); and 
thus may walk worthy of the calling 
wherewith they were called (41), as 
members one of another in the mystical 
and Spirit-bearing Body of Christ: the 
universal Church (1 28, 2 1822, 4 4.26), 

Doctrine.—The special thoughts about 
God which St. Paul emphasizes in Ephe- 
sians are His Fatherhood (eight times) and 
His eternal purpose manifested in Christ; 
and in close connexion with these he 
lays great stress on the work of the Holy 
Spirit, ‘by whom the whole Body of 
the Church is governed and sanctified.’ 

The Christology is that of Colossians, 
but assumed rather than expounded. 
Christ—crucified; risen, ascended—is the 
Beloved of God, His only Son (4*, 4%), 
the manifestation of the divine purpose 
and power; and for us—who were chosen 
in Him before the foundation of the world 
—He is the One Lord (4°), the source 
of redemption, forgiveness, reconcilia- 
tion, access to the Father, and of all 
spiritual blessings; for His riches are 
unsearchable (1 37, 2 5-15 14.18, 3 8, etc.). 

Moreover, He is the Head of the Church 
which is His Body; and this relationship 
is the most characteristic theme of the 
epistle. The essential place of the Church 
in the divine scheme of redemption—as 
the Israel of God continuous in its life 
with the old Israel—is never absent from 
the mind of St. Paul (cf. Rom 125; 
1 Cor 12}? ff.; Col 1 18-4); but nowhere 
else does he treat the theme so fully as in 
Ephesians, or make it so abundantly 
clear that redemption implies not merely 
a personal and individual reconciliation 
with God, but also membership in a cor- 
porate society of divine origin—the Church 
of Christ. 

What, then, is the Church? It isa 
visible society consisting of all those, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, who through 
Christ have access in one Spirit unto the 
Father (21318, 4525), But it is more — 
than a mere society, just as its.origin 
is more than human. It is an organic 
unity, answering to and manifesting 
the unity of God—Father, Son, and - 
Holy Spirit (4%). It is a building ‘ fitly 
framed together,’ of which Jesus Christ. 
Himself is the chief corner stone; it is a’ 
‘habitation of God in the Spirit (2 2°??); it 
is the sphere of God’s glorious working 
(3 2°£.), wherein His wisdom is proclaimed 
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to the angelic powers (31%); it is the 
training-ground of all the elect (412°); 
it is the Bride of Christ which He loved 
and cleansed that it might be glorious 
and holy and without blemish (5 *4?7), 
But the most frequent and characteristic 
of St. Paul’s metaphors in this connex- 
ion is that which represents the Church 
as the Body of Christ’ (1 2? f., 4 4:8, 
5, 28, 28-33) i.e, it is His outward and visible 
manifestation; the organ of His self- 
expression; the instrument whereby He 
works. Moreover, it is an essential part 
of Himself, just as His ‘ natural’ body 
was in the days of His flesh; without it 
He would be incomplete, not, of course, in 
His perfect Deity, but as the Incarnate 
Saviour of mankind. This is the force of 
the daring expression in 1 2°, where St. 
Paul calls the Church the fulness of Him 
(Christ) who all in all is being ‘ fulfilled ’; 
i.e. it is that which gives completeness to 
Him.~ As the Church grows in complete- 
ness, St. Paul conceives of Christ Himself 
being progressively fulfilled thereby. 

The following analysis of the epistle 
may help to show how large a place is 
held in it by the idea of the Church: 


11? f, Salutation. 

(1) 13-371 God’s Eternal Purpose for 
Man: Now Working and Manifested in 
the Church. 

(i) 1*14, Thanksgiving for the privi- 
leges of membership in Christ. 

(ii) 11523, Prayer that the ‘Ephesians’ 
may understand the glories of membership 
in the Church. 

(iii) 21°*. Contrast between their pre- 
sent privileges in the Church and their 
former heathen life. 

(iv) 371%. Renewed prayer for the 
same object as in (ii); interrupted by a 
parenthesis (71%) on St. Paul’s share in 
preaching the ‘mystery’ of the admis- 
sion of the Gentiles into the Church. 

(v) 32°f. Doxology concluding Part I.: 
Glory to God ‘ in the Church and in Christ 
Jesus.’ 

(2) 41-69. The Significance of Church 
Membership for Daily Life. 

(i) 411%. Diversity of gifts and func- 
_ tions within the unity of the Church. 

(ii) 4174. Contrast between the old 
life and the new. 


(iii) 4 25-5 #4. General social virtues re- 


quired of members of the Church, 
(iv) 5 73-6 °. Special duties of special 
- classes in the Church, 04 

(v) 61°20. The Church’s warfare and 
the armour of God. 


I, 1 f. Salutation.—saints: the root- 
meaning of the word is not. persona) 
holiness, but membership in the chosen 
people, the Israel of God (Gal 61%). The 
privileges once limited to the Jewish 
nation now belong to the whole fellowship 
of the baptized. faithful: believing and 
loyal. at Ephesus: see Introduction. 

Part I. (I. 3-III. 21).—God’s Eternal 
Purpose for Man: Now Working and 
Manifested in the Church. 

(1) I. 3-14. Thanksgiving for the Privi- 
leges of Membership in Christ.—The sec- 
tion is hardly patient of an analysis; it is 
an exuberant lyric inspired by meditation 
on the will of God as disclosed to us and . 
blessing us in Christ. In Him God has 
bestowed upon us all spiritual blessing (°), 
election to holiness (*), predestination to 
sonship (°), bounteous grace (°), redemp- 
tion and remission of sins (7), and know- 
ledge of His will (*)—which is, to sum up 
all things in Christ (1°). In Christ we have 
been made God’s own portion (#4); in 
Christ the ‘ Ephesians’ also have heard 
the word of truth, the Gospel of their 
salvation (1°) ; in Him they have been bap- 
tized, and ‘sealed ’—confirmed—by the 
Holy Spirit whose bestowal fulfils the 
hopes of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, and is the first instalment of our 
full privilege as the redeemed people of 
God (} f.). 

The Trinitarian implications of St. 
Paul’s language here are worth noting. 
The work of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
in accomplishing man’s salvation is men- 
tioned in order; and each paragraph, 
or rather strophe, ends with substantially 
the same refrain: ‘to the praise of His 
glory ” (& 1214), 

3.. Spiritual blessing : in contrast to the 
temporal rewards which figure so largely 
in the Old Testament (e.g. Dt 28 118 and 
passim). ’ 

in the heavenly places. This remarkable 
phrase occurs five times in Ephesians, 
but nowhere :elsé (cf, \2:?9,:2;%-3 1% 62%); 
‘In the heavenly sphere’ is perhaps the 
best available rendering: the unseen 
spiritual region which lies behind «and 
above the world of sense. Our share 
in this is not only future but present, 
as the verse makes plain (cf. Col 3}; 
Phil 3 ?°). 

4. he chose us. God’s eternal purpose 
of love for mankind is one of the main 
themes of the epistle. St. Paul is here 
meditating on the wonder of this love and 
all that it. means for us; he is not using 


the precise terms of a theological hand- : 
| book, as the Calvinistic interpretation 
| of his words implies. In this epistle, 

thy 540 “ : a : 4 re 


pny 6% f, Personal matters. 
_ + 6%? f. Benediction. 
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as in Romans, -he both asserts divine 
predestination and assumes man’s free- 
will (e.g. in the practical exhortations: 
4 17-6 ).* 

in him before the foundation of the 
world. The Incarnation took place in 
time, but its purpose and significance are 
eternal. 

in love : love is to be our response to the 
goodness of God. The phrase occurs six 
times in the epistle (cf. 3 17, 4 215.16 5 2) 
in this sense. 

5. adoption as sons: in one sense God 
is the Father of all men, but the true son- 
ship to Him is a specifically Christian 
privilege, bestowed by the Holy Spirit 
in the Church (Gal 4*’). It is in bap- 
tism that we are made ‘the children 
of God.’ 

6. in the Beloved. The usual New 
Testament word which is translated 
‘beloved’ means more properly ‘only,’ 
and as applied to our Lord has a Messianic 
significance. St. Paul here uses the past 
participle of the verb, and the transla- 
tion of AV and RV is right. In Col1}® 
St. Paul gets the same sense in a different 
way. Cf. note on Mk 1?1. 

7. redemption through his blood. The 
redemption of Israel by God is a familiar 
theme in the Old Testament; the deliver- 
ance from Egypt is perhaps the most 
typical instance, and the sprinkled blood 
of the paschal lamb—typical of Jewish 
sacrifices in general, throws light on St. 
‘Paul’s meaning here. Our redemption 
has been wrought by the blood of Christ 
—i.e. His voluntary offering of His life 
on our behalf—and includes the forgive- 
ness of our trespasses (cf. Heb 9 2%). 

9. the mystery of his will, i.e. the pur- 
pose of God which once was. concealed 
but now has been declared (through the 
Incarnation). In contrast with our 

- modern use of the word ‘mystery’ as= 
something unintelligible, the chief stress 
in the New Testament is not on the past 
_ concealment of God’s purpose, but on its 
present revelation. There is no need to 
detect an allusion here to the ‘ Mystery 
Religions’; Jewish sources, open to St. 
Paul, make free use of the word ‘ mystery ’ 
in essentially the same sense as his (e.g. 
Dan2 Ix Xs Eni8-450)8). . 
10, unto a dispensation of the fulness 


of the times=‘that the divine purpose | 


might be carried out when all things were 

ready’ (cf. Mk115; Gal4*; Heb1’*f.). 
(In later Christian language “the Dis- 
_ pensation ’ =the Incarnation and all that 


- God has done for mankind therein.) ~~ 


Christ alone can we make sense of the 
universe; all things, seen and unseen, 
find in Him their principle of unity. The 
thought is expanded in Col 1 1°, 

II practically repeats the thought of 
4 and >, 

12. we who had before hoped in Christ 
=either the Jewish nation as a whole, ° 
with their Messianic expectations, or 
Christian Jews: as distinct, in either case, 
from the Gentiles (‘ye also,’ 1%), whose 
faith came later in time. 

13. ye were sealed, ie. by Baptism 
and Confirmation, which were and are 
essentially one rite. The gift of the Spirit 
follows the immersion as God’s seal, de- 
claring His acceptance of those who 
receive it (cf. Rev 7 * ff.). In the Eastern 
Orthodox Church the formula of Con- 
firmation is ‘ The Seal of the Gift of the 
Holy Spirit. Amen.’ 

the Holy Spirit of promise: lit. ‘ the 
Spirit of (the) promise, the Holy (Spirit)’ 
=the Holy Spirit who is Himself ‘ the 
promise of the Father’ (Lk 24 4°; Ac1#f.). 

14. an earnest of our inheritance: the 
gift of the Holy Spirit is the first mmstal- 
ment, not simply a sign or pledge, of the 
promised kingdom of God, which shall be : 
inherited in its fulness in the ‘day of 
redemption’ (4°°)—the redemption of 
God’s own possession, i.e. the full and 
final emancipation of His people. For 
the use of ‘seal’ and ‘ earnest’ together , 
in connexion with the ministry of the 
Holy Spirit cf. 2 Cor 122; and for ‘earnest’ 
see M.M., Vocab. The ancient ‘earnest’ 
seems to have been relatively much larger 
than the modern ‘ first instalment.’ 

(z) I. 15-23. A Prayer that the 
‘ Ephesians’ may Understand the Glories 
of Membership in the Church.—St. Paul 
begins with thanksgiving for the faith 
and love which already characterize the 
‘Ephesians’ (15 f.), and goes on to pray 
that a further outpouring of the Spirit 
may give them such spiritual knowledge 
and illumination as may reveal to them 
the glories which God has in store for 
His people (!7f.), and the greatness of 
His power exerted for our benefit (1%), 


and pre-eminently manifested in the 


resurrection of Christ (°°), whom He 
has made Lord of the universe (?! f.) 
and Head of the Church, which is His ~ 
Body (?? f.). oq 7: 


15. I also: St. Paul makes his own 


contribution to ‘the praise of God’s t 


glory,’ by his ceaseless thanksgiving on — 
behalf of Christ’s people. é 

_ having heard: St. Paul could hardly 
have written thus to the Church: of 


Ae oe 


to sum up=to gather up into one. In 

; | ® CE The Theology of St. Paul, pp. 440-442. - | Ephesus (see Introduction). The reading = 
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of AV is to be preferred to RV here, sc. 
‘ and love unto all the saints.’ 

16. I... give thanks ... making men- 
tion. The evidence of Egyptian papyri 
shows that phrases of this type were 
in normal use as epistolary salutations 
in pre-Christian times. St. Paul gives 
them a new and deeper meaning, like 
a man saying a deliberate “God be 
with you’ instead of the conventional 
‘ good-bye.’ 

17-19. These three verses give the 
substance of St. Paul’s prayer. 

the Father of glory: rather perlfaps 
“the Father of the Glory,’ the true 
Shekinah (=the mantfestation of God to 
man: cf. H.D.B., iv, 487 ff.), a proper title 
of Jesus Christ. So probably Jas 21: ‘Our 
Lord Jesus Christ who is the Glory,’ ies 
the Shekinah. 

a spirit of wisdom: rather ‘ the Spirit.’ 
‘It is a teaching Spirit rather than a 
teachable spirit which the Apostle asks 
that they may have’ (Robinson). 

revelation: the Christian ‘mystery’ 
can only be understood by those to whom 
itis revealed by the Spirit (cf. 1 Cor 21° ff.). 

the hope of his calling : there are always 
further blessings in store for the people of 
God. 

power ... working... strength... 
might. St. Paul piles up these emphatic 
words to insist on the power of God at 
work within us. 

20. The act of God by which Christ 
was raised from the dead is the most 
signal example and proof of this power 
(cf, Romir 4: Phil: 3\2°); 

in the heavenly places (cf. 3 note). 

21. rule...dominion. St. Paul’s point 
is to emphasize the pre-eminence of the 
risen and ascended Christ over all other 
powers and existences whatsoever, not 
to give a catalogue of actual grades of 
bemsr(ctiGolimts 28am Pes 27 )s she 

every name that is named =every con- 
ceivable rank or dignity (cf. Phil 2 1), 

22f. he put all things ... under his 
feet. The Psalmist (Ps 8°) uses these 
words in exhibiting mankind as the 


‘crown of God’s creation; Christ in His 


own Person has fulfilled this true human 
destiny. The thought that we share His 
exaltation lies near at hand (cf. Heb 2 ®12), 

head over all things to the church, which 
is his body (see Introduction). Christ 
and the Church form one unity; He as 


Head guides and controls the Body by 
His Spirit. (So Eph and Col. 


In Rom 12 
and 1 Cor 12 St. Paul’s emphasis is rather 
oa the unity of many members in one 
society, the head being then included as 
one member of the body: 1 Cor 12 2.) 


the fulness of him that filleth all in all. 
The word here timidly translated ‘ filleth ’ 
is a passive; read therefore, him who 
all in all is being fulfilled. the fulness 
=‘ that which gives completion’; Christ, 
God Incarnate and Brother of man, is in 
a profound sense incomplete without the 
Church, as a head necessarily is without 
a body; and the growth of the Church 
in holiness and inclusiveness involves the 
progressive fulfilment of Christ Himself. 
Cf. Col314, and Tennyson’s phrase 
(Robinson), ‘the Christ that is to be.’ 
See Introduction. 

(3) II. 1-22. The Contrast between the — 
Gentiles’ Present Privileges in the Church 
and their Former Heathen Life.—The two 
leading ideas of this chapter are (a) that 
the Gentiles have been raised from the 
death of sin to the life of righteousness 
and glory by the gift of God bestowed 
upon them in Jesus Christ (11°), and (8) 
that their old status of aliens, with no 
share in the blessings of God’s covenant- 
people, has been exchanged, through 
the death of Christ, for complete en- 
franchisement: full membership in the 
household of God, and a secure place as 
stones in His spiritual temple (11%). 
It is the same contrast regarded from 
two different points of view; the key 


verses are respectively (a) ‘God quick- 
ened us together with Christ...’ (°f.), 
and (bd) ‘ he is our peace ’ (14), “ for through 


him we both (Gentile and Jew alike) 
have our access in one Spirit unto the 
Father ’ (18). 

(a) I-10. 

t. And you . .. when ye were dead 
through (rather in) your trespasses and 
sins: St. Paul is referring back to the © 
death of Christ just mentioned (1 #°), and 
is going on to show that the quickening 
power of God which raised Him from the 
dead has raised the ‘Ephesians’ also 
from the death of sin. 

2. the prince of the power of the air= 
the ruler whose sphere of authority is the 
air, the air being popularly regarded as 
the abode of evil spirits. St. Paul adopts, 
without either criticizing or confirming, 
the popular conception. 

of the spirit: the genitive case seems 
to be a grammatical slip, as the sense 
requires ‘the ‘spirit’ to be in apposition 


’ to ‘ the ruler.’ 


the sons of disobedience: a Hebraism 

=‘ the disobedient ’ (cf. 3, 5 §). 

3. St. Paul inserts this verse to make 
it plain that Jews not less than Gentiles a 
were once dead in sin (cf. Rom 3 % 28), | 

the lusts of our flesh : not only what we . 
call carnal and sensual lusts, but all 
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desires appealing to our lower selves (cf. 
Gal 5 19-21), 

by nature children, of wrath: St. Paul 
refers here to actual ‘ trespasses and sins’ 
(cf. +), not to‘ original sin,’ or to children, 
as the Catechism wrongly suggests. ‘ Chil- 
dren of wrath’ is a Hebraism =deserving 
of punishment: cf. ‘sons of disobedience’ 
(?) and Ps 102 ?° ‘ appointed unto death ’ 
(Heb. ‘ children of death’). ‘ By nature’ 
=in ourselves, apart from the grace of 
God, whose rich and loving mercy has 
altogether changed our condition (4 f.). 
Gi Omer 28:82, 

5-7. The Resurrection, Ascension, and 
heavenly Enthronement of Christ are 
mystically reproduced in the experience 
of the Christian. By baptism we were 
raised from the death of sin to the new 
life of righteousness and glory, that life 
which is truly lived even now in the 
heavenly sphere where Christ is (cf. 1 
note). This is the salvation bestowed 
upon us in Christ by the grace, the free 
gift, of God. 

8 f. emphasize the truth, stated paren- 
thetically in 5, that no merit of our own 
has earned these spiritual privileges; we 
receive them by faith, but they are the 
gift of God, bestowed by His free grace on 
recipients altogether undeserving. (Even 
our faith itself is a gift from God, though 
St. Paul does not make this poini here, 
unless the reference of ‘and that...’ in 
8 is to be restricted to the preceding 
phrase ‘through faith.’ But the wider 
interpretation, followed above, is pre- 
ferable.) 

10. his workmanship=His making; a 
new creation in Christ (cf. Gal 6 15; 2 Cor 
5 17 margin); in whom mankind is given 
a fresh start. 

for good works : lit. ‘ on condition of,’ 


- and-so=‘ with the object of.’ Salvation 


is not earned by good works, but our 
vocation cannot be fulfilled nor the King- 
dom of God come unless we perform 
them. So they are ‘afore prepared’ for 


us by the divine plan, ready to hand for 


us to do. 

(6) 11-22 (see introductory note to 
2 1-22) | E é 

rf. St. Paul reminds his readers of 
their sorry condition in former times, 
before, through the death of Christ, they 


were brought into full membership in 


‘ the Israel of God.’ 

in the flesh... called... called... 
in the flesh. The old titles of Jew and 
Gentile, circumcision and uncircumcision, 
were based on the external distinctions 


of physical descent and a physical mark | 


artificially made. These distinctions are 


now obsolete, in Christ; but ‘ aforetime’ 
the physical disqualification of the Gen- 
tiles was associated only too closely with 
real spiritual disabilities. Not all the 
circumcised were ‘ Jews inwardly ’ (Rom 
2°), but certainly the Gentiles as a whole 
were spiritually as well as physically un- 
circumcised. They were ‘ alienated from 
the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers 
from the covenants of the promise’ just 
because they were ‘ separate from Christ ’ 
and ‘ without God ’ (ctr. Phil 3 %). 

in the world=under conditions where 
God is nothing accounted of; the phrase 
sums up the former spiritual state of the 
Gentiles. 

13-18. The reconciling work of Christ. 

13. But now in Christ Jesus: in strong 
contrast with the immediately preceding 
‘in the world.’ In Him ‘the distance 
between the unprivileged and the privi- 
leged is annihilated ’ (Robinson). 

in the blood of Chris€: sc. by a new 
covenant sacrifice—and that the~ only 
perfect sacrifice ever offered to God— 
which includes all mankind in its scope, 
irrespective of external distinctions. 

14. he (emphatic) is our peace, even 
He who, etc. our peace: the peace of 
Jews and Gentiles alike. 

the middle wall of partition : Josephus 
describes a stone fence which separated 
‘the court of the Gentiles’ from the 
inner precincts of the Temple. Notices 
engraved on the stone (one of which has 
been discovered) made it clear that any 
Gentile trespassing beyond this ‘ wall of 
partition’ incurred the death penalty 
(this would be vividly in St. Paul's 
memory: cf. Ac 21). The separation 
between Jew and Gentile thus symbolized 
has been broken down by Christ. 

15. in his flesh, ie. by His death (cf. 
Col 1 #1 f.). The whole clause, repeats in 


other words the sense of the preceding ; the | 


existence of the partition wall meant a 


state of enmity between the two classes . 


whom it divided. ‘ 
even the law... ordinances. It was the 


_settled policy of later Judaism to “ make a 


fence round the Law’ in order to keep it 
pure and inviolate. This was-effected by 
a multiplicity of ceremonial enactments; 
it is these, and the rigid exclusion based 
on merely external things, which Christ 
has abolished, not the moral and spiritual 
kernel of the Law, which is ‘ holy and 
righteous and good’ (Rom7”), and 
which the Jews of this time were quite 
anxious that Gentiles should keep (cf. 
Col 2 14 20-22), : 
orie new man: the ‘ new creation’ in 
Christ, by abolishing the distinction be- 


. 
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tween privileged and unprivileged, unites 
both classes in that peace which He 
Himself is. 

16. in one body, i.e. the Church, the one 
true ‘ Israel of God.’ 

unto God: Christ has reconciled, by His 
atoning death upon the Cross, not only 
Jews and Gentiles with each other, but 
both—i.e. mankind as one whole—unto 
God. 

thereby, or perhaps, ‘ in Himself.’ 

17. St. Paul combines here two pas- 
sages from the Book of Isaiah (527 and 
57%). The preaching is the preaching of 
the Exalted Christ, now present on earth 
through the Spirit in the Church. Pente- 
cost may be regarded—as apparently in 
the 4th Gospel—as the fulfilment of the 
Church’s Advent hope; at the very least 
it is the earnest, the first great instalment, 
of that fulfilment. 

18. A brief summary of the difference 
made to us by the reconciling work of 
Christ: Jew and Gentile united to each 
other’ and enjoying together the new 
benefit of direct access to the Father. 

in one Spirit: the phrase corresponds 
with the ‘in one body’ of 1%, Cf. 4 4, 
‘one body, and’ one Spirit,’ and the 
juxtaposition in the Apostles’ Creed of 
“the Holy Ghost’ and ‘ the Holy Catholic 
Church.’ 

19-22. The full enfranchisement of the 
Gentiles, and their place as stones in the 
spiritual Temple of God. 

Ig. sojourners: the metaphor is poli- 
tical, and the word =aliens who have been 
given certain privileges but possess no 
citizen rights. It is this lack of status 
which St. Paul stresses here. Christians, 
conversely, are not full citizens of ‘ the 
world’ (rPr2 44; cf, Jn'17 14); 

fellow-citizens with the saints: fully 
enfranchised members of the Shoyen 
people of God (cf. note on 1 1 f.) 

of the household of God=members of 


. God’s family ; itisnot merely toa divinely 


patronized society that their baptism 
into Christ has admitted them ‘Sr 
Gal 6 !°). 

' 20-22. St. Paul introduces a new 
metaphor to emphasize the unity and 
solidarity of the ‘saints’; the Church is 
a Temple of God; Jesus Christ Himself 
is spoken of as the chief corner stone 
on which the whole building depends (a 
Messianic designation: Is 28 16; Ps 118 22; 
‘ef: Mt 21 “#7; Mk 127°); the apostles and 


prophets form the first foundation course, | 
_ and all other believers find a place as 

stones in the building. For the whole 
Bae rat chamakh 2/438 


enprophets; ie. of the Christian Church, 


not the Old Testament prophets (cf. 
35,41). 

each several building, This rendering 
ruins the figure, but that of AV “all the 
building’ is based on a false reading in 
the Greek. The picture before St. Paul’s 
mind is a temple in process of being built, 
and he refers here to ‘every part of the 
building process,’ though an exact trans- 
lation is difficult. Perhaps whatever is 
included in the building may serve. 

fitly framed together, groweth... The 
participle is present, as the process, or 
growth, is still continuing. For the 
combination of the metaphors of growth 
and building cf. 4 1°. 

an holy temple: 
denotes the shrine or sanctuary (aos) as 
distinct from the precincts (hieron). The 
latter word is used in such contexts as 
‘ going up into the Temple to pray,’ e.g. 
Lk 18 1°; but it is the shrine which is 
looked upon as the habitation or dwelling- 
place of God. This purpose the Church 
is now to fulfil. 

in the Spirit: as it is ‘in (the) one 
Spirit’ that we have our access to the 
Father, so it is ‘in the Spirit’ that He 
comes to dwell in His shrine, the Church. 

(4) III. 1-19. A renewed prayer for the 
same object as in (2) above—that the 
‘ Ephesians ’ may understand and enjoy 
the glories of membership in the Church; 
especially spiritual strength and know- 
ledge.. The prayer is interrupted by a 
parenthesis (718) on St. Paul’s share in 
preaching the ‘ mystery’ of the admission 
of the Gentiles into the Church. 

St. Paul’s prayer begins with 1, but 
his description of himself as ‘ the prisoner 


the Greek word 


of Christ Jesus in behalf of you, the | 


Gentiles,’ leads him on at once into a 
digression expounding his relationship 
with them. So the prayer does not have 
free course until 14 is reached, when he 
takes up again: his opening words, ‘ For 
this cause... .’ The substance of the 
prayer is that God, out of His abundance, 
may give the ‘ Ephesians’ spiritual 
strength (1*);'the indwelling of Christ in 
their hearts through faith, in love (2’); 
and once again strength—-to know the 


divine love which passes knowledge — 


(St.)s 
The digression (218) speaks of the 
mission entrusted to St. Paul for the 


Gentiles ae 7®) in connexion with the 
‘mystery,’ long hidden but now revealed 
(5), of God’s eternal purpose to admit — 


them to full privileges, in Christ (§ 1); 


in whom we come to the. Father (1%), 


St. Paul draws special attention to the _ 


significagee of the Church for the: whole 


? 
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universe, as the chosen sphere of .God’s 
working (1°). Finally, there is no need 
for his readers to be discouraged by the 
afflictions to which he has been brought by 
his efforts on their behalf (18). 

1f. I Paul: there is very little stress 
throughout the epistle on the Apostle’s 
person; this is a mark of authenticity. 
But now St. Paul has reached a point 
when his theme requires some mention 
of his own work. He assumes that his 
readers know of it, though the words in 
which he expresses this (‘if so be that ye 
have heard’) tell strongly against an 
exclusively Ephesian destination for the 
epistle (see Introduction). 

dispensation (cf. °: see the note on 1 !°): 
the purpose of God in action is the main 
thought, not merely St. Paul’s share in its 
accomplishment. 

3. by revelation: without which the 
“mystery” would have remained con- 
cealed (see 1 ® riote). 

- as I wrote afore =as I have just written; 
i.e. the first two chapters of this letter are 
enough to show its readers St. Paul’s 
“ understanding in the mystery of Christ ’ 
(*). There is no reference to any earlier 
epistle. 

4. the mystery, i.e. the world-purpose 
of God revealed in the Incarnation; the 
special part of it treated here is the in- 
corporation of the Gentiles with the chosen 
people. 

5. as ...mnow: God has never left 
Himself without witness, and His dealings 
with Israel especially show His progressive 
self-revelation to mankind. But only in 
the Incarnation and the Church is the 
revelation fully given (cf. Heb 1 }f.). 

holy: the same word as ‘saints’ in 
r1, where see note. ‘Set apart’ is the 
force of the word, not personal sanctity 
(cf. our ‘Reverend’). So its use here pro- 
vides no argument against the apostolic 
authorship of Ephesians. 

“prophets: in the Spirit 
2 20, 22). 

6. St. Paul states the content of the 
‘mystery’ so far as it concerns the 
Gentiles. 


(see notes on 


fellow-heirs, etc., i.e. with the originally © 


chosen people. 
~ the promise, ie. the Messianic hope, 
now realized in Christ. 

7. the gift of that (the) grace of God 
which was given me. The phrase is 
verbally identical with that in ?, except- 


ing the change of ‘ dispensation’ for 


& gift.’ q . 


as 8, The first clause is parenthetical, and 


_ the second explains the‘ gift’ of’. There. 
should be no stop at the end of 7, and | 
Ff a ; rly *) i ~ B45 tas 


rd 
ray) 


’ from the father. 


(111. 


“Unto me, . 
dashes. | 

less than the least : this is but one word 
in the Greek, apparently coined by St. 
Paul; lit. ‘leaster than...’ For this 
magnifying his office coupled with depre- 
ciation of himself cf. 1 Cor 15 ° f. 

g. to make all men see. The more 
probable reading = to bring to light. 

dispensation : see note on 1 ?°. 

who created all things: the creation is 
part of the eternal purpose of God... 

to. “The sublime thought ... that 
God’s wisdom in the scheme of redemption 
is an object of contemplation to heavenly 
intelligences ’ (Abbott). 

through the church. The Church is the 
covenanted sphere in which the ‘ dispensa- 
tion’ of God is at work; angels and men 
may see focussed and localized there, so to 
speak, the wisdom of God which is infinite 
and past tracing out, and so may have a 
key to His character and His purpose. 

manifold: lit. richly variegated’ 

11. eternal purpose: lit. ‘ purpose of 
the ages.’ Cf. Rock of ages = eternal rock 
(Robinson). 

purposed : lit. ‘ made,’ ‘ framed.’ 

12. Cf.218. In Christ the gulf between 


- « given’ should be between 


the Eternal and Uncreate God and frail | 


man is bridged. 

13. Wherefore, i.e. since the eternal 
purpose of God is such, the Ephesians are 
not to be disheartened by St. Paul’s 
present sufferings; ‘it was in order that 
they should obtain so great blessings that 
Paul was imprisoned ’ (St. Chrysostom). 

14-19. St. Paul’s prayer for the Gentiles. 

14. Here at last St. Paul’s prayer finds 
utterance; the verse takes up 1 after the 
parenthesis of *"%. 

I bow my knees: standing was the 
usual attitude of prayer (cf. Mk 1 *). 
St. Paul’s words here denote prostration in 
worship and emotion (cf. Mk 14 5). 


15. The English versions lose the 
| verbal connexion of the Greek: between 


‘family’ (patria) and ‘ Father’ (Patér). 
In Greek the family is literally named 
St. Paul’s point is that 
God is the Author of all imaginable 
fatherhood; His Fatherhood is no mere 
metaphor, but the divine reality of which 
the human relationship of a father to his 


children is but a reflection. (Or perhaps 


we should stress the present tense—‘ is 


coming to be named,’ i.e. every family, 
and not only the Jewish nation, is now, by 
adoption, coming to find its Father in God.) | 


17. Translate: ‘ that Christ may dwell 


in your hearts through faith im love; 
being rooted and grounded that ye may 


have strength...’ 
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Cf. 14,4 % 16 for clauses ending with 
the emphatic phrase ‘in love.’ The 
grammar of ‘ being rooted and grounded ’ 
is irregular but characteristic of St. Paul, 
and the participles should precede the 
‘ that ’ in English as they do in the Greek. 

18. the breadth and length and height 
and depth: sc. of the love of Christ. The 
four dimensions suggest what St. Paul 
states in the next verse, that this love 
passes human knowledge. 

with all the saints (see 11 note). The 
Church as a whole comprehends the deep 
things of God in a way and to an extent 
impossible for the isolated individual. 
And the individual’s fellowship with the 
other believers in the one Body increases 
his own powers of comprehension. 

19. But still the love of Christ ‘ passeth 
knowledge’; hope is one of the three 

‘ “theological virtues’ which abide eter- 
nally (1 Cor 13 1%); there is always more to 
be expected from God, more to be known 
of the love of Christ. 

filled unto all the fulness of God: 
“attainment of purpose and realization 
of ideal’ (Robinson) (cf. 1 19; Col 2 °f.). 
Later on St. Paul speaks ‘of spiritual 
growth as being ‘unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ ’ (4 4). 

(5) 20f. Doxology concluding Part I. 
of the Epistle: Glory to God ‘in the Church 
and in Christ Jesus.’ 

20. The boldness of the prayer which 
St. Paul has uttered is justified by the 
inconceivable greatness of God’s power, 
and the fact that it is actually at work 
in human lives. 

21. in the Church and in Christ Jesus : 
so the true reading; contrast the: tame 
and corrupt text followed by AV. In 
the Church, as in Christ (Jn 1 44), in the 
Body. as in the Head, -the glory of God 
is focussed and shown forth. The Church 
is ‘ the extension of the Incarnation,’ and 
no long’ treatise could emphasize its 
dignity half so powerfully as this short 
sentence of St. Paul’s, 

Part II. (IV. 1-VI. 20). The Signifi- 
cance of Church Membership for Daily Life. 

(1) IV. 1-16. Diversity of Gifts and 
Functions within the Unity of the Church. 
—t16 stress the unity of the Church; 
7-16 the diversity of the gifts and functions 
of its members. 

1-6. Christians must ‘ walk worthy ’ of 
their calling by humility and loving for- 
bearance, and a careful guarding of their 
Spirit-given unity. The Church is one 
even as the Spirit is one; all its members 
acknowledge one and the same hope, one 
and the same Lord Jesus, one and the 
same faith in Him, one and the same 


sacrament of new birth into Him, one 
and the same divine Father. 

1. therefore: belief in the theological 
truths of Christianity must show itself 
in the practice of Christian virtues (cf. 
Rom 12 4). 

the calling : 
the one Body. 

2. lowliness (of mind): it was only in 
Christianity that this quality took rank 
as a virtue; in St. Paul’s time it was 
commonly regarded as equivalent to 
‘meanness of spirit.’ The reason for its 
elevation is clearly given in Phil 2 * *8:; 
cf. also the first Beatitude (Mt 5 °). 

All the qualities which St. Paul com- 
mends to his readers in this verse are 
destructive of man’s natural self-asser- 
tion; and without them the injunction of * 
cannot be carried out. It is self-assertion, 
in various forms, which has broken the 
visible unity of the one Body of Christ. 

3. the unity of the Spirit=the unity 
which the one Spirit bestows on the one 
Body. This is very different from a 
mere ‘unity of spirit’ in the modern 
sense of similarity of outlook and temper; 
the removal of this weaker expression in 
favour of the true Pauline conception in 
the prayer ‘ for all sorts and conditions 
of men ’ is most desirable. Still the unity 
though given by the Spirit, has to be 
guarded by human effort, and very 
diligent effort; hence the exhortation in *. 

4-6. There is no main verb in the Greek, 
St. Paul gives us not a sentence, but a 
battle-cry or charter, or the inscription 
on the Church’s banner. See the first note 
of this section. 

6. God is supreme over all His ‘people. 
He works through them all, and is present 
in them all. The AV ‘in you all,’ though 
incorrect as a reading, is right as an 
interpretation; St. Paul is still speaking . 
of the Church. The point of this verse 
is that all.the baptized belong altogether 
to God, though each one (’) has a special 
gift entrusted to him. 

7-16. The diversity of gifts and func- 


sc. into membership of 


' tions within the one Church. St. Paul 


here emphasizes (1) the variety of gifts 
bestowed upon us (7f., 14); (2) the one 
Source of them all—the Ascended Christ 
(81°); (3) the purpose of them all—the 
spiritual growth of Christians into the 
full corporate unity which the Church 
exists to express (116), For the whole 
thought of the passage cf. 1 Cor 12. 

7. the grace ; it is the one grace of God, | 
but the gifts bestowed are different 2 
kind and degree according to His p 


for each individual (cf. I Cor 12 11; and ~ 
| for the idea sic measure, 8 3 34), 
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8. he saith: rather, it saith, sc. the 
Scripture, in Ps 68 18, St. Paul is follow- 
ing here not the Hebrew or the LXX, 
but apparently some old Jewish interpre- 
tation, which gave the desired connexion 
between ‘ascending’ and ‘ bestowing 
gifts.’ * The figure in the psalm is that of 
‘ 4 victor, taking possession of the enemy’s 
citadel, with his train of captives and 
spoil following him in the triumph’ 
(Driver). 

captivity company of captives; a He- 
braic use of abstract for concrete. 

g. With the false reading followed by 
AV, ‘ descended first,’ and perhaps even 
without it, the descent is previous to the 


ascent, and refers either to the Incarna- 


tion or, more probably, to the descent into 
Hades. But the context is much more 
favourable to another interpretation— 
that the descent is subsequent to the 
ascent, and refers to the gifts bestowed 
upon the Church by the Ascended Christ 


descending in the Spirit at Pentecost (cf. ' 


217note and Ac 2 33; Jn 1418). In this 
case certainly, in the former possibly, 
the phrase the lower parts of the earth 
=simply ‘ this world below’ (cf. Is 44 **). 

ro. It is the Ascended Christ Himself, 
and none other, who, in spite of the un- 
imaginable heights to which He has 
ascended, yet deigns to dwell in His 
Church. 

fill (fulfil) all things: cf. 3 1®note, 17° 
note (on ‘ tosum up’), and Jn 1%. 

iz. Translate: He it is who gave . 
The terms which follow are descriptive 
rather than technical (cf. 1 Cor 12 * and 
6GtPhikic Acir4:*). 

12. Remove the comma after ‘ saints.’ 
‘Ministering’ is not used here in the 
technical sense=the work of ordained 
‘ministers,’ but simply of the service 
which each Christian must render to the 
Body. 

13. The unity of the Church, though 


‘perfect when viewed as a divine gift 
(like the ‘new man,’ *4), has yet. to be 
_ striven for by redeemed mankind. True 


unity depends on corporate faith in and 


_ knowledge of the Son of God. 


a perfect man (sing.): in contrast with 
the helpless and disorganized. crowd of 
‘ children ’ (plural) described in ™ (cf. a 

fulness : cf. 1 23, last note. eM, 

14. sleight =trickery, lit. with dice. 


- 45. speaking the truth: the sense is 


wider =dealing truly, or maintaining the 


Ptr Gk iy . 


_ ie, with the bounty of Christ. Ht Se 


See erent ; hg 


“16. through that which every joint 


a preferable translation is, 


supplieth ; 
contact with the supply, 


through every 
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(2) IV. 17-24. Contrast between the Old 
Life and the New. 

17. the Gentiles : sc. those Gentiles who 
are yet unconverted and so in the con- 
dition described in 21°. With this verse 
and: 1Sictrar 8st. 

18. hardening: probably rather blind- 
neSS. 

19. greediness: the Greek word 
(pleonexta) and its cognates are used 
several times in the New Testament in 
contexts which suggest the special sense 
of undue sexual appetite. So it is here. 
Cf. 1 Th 4°, where the RV translation, 
‘ wrong’ conceals the verb pleonektein, 

21. if so be that ye heard: see note on 
32. The whole verse amplifies the con- 
densed phrase ‘learned Christ’ in *°. 
St. Paul is thinking of catechetical in- 
struction. 

in Jesus: this is the only reference in 
the epistle to our Lord by His human 
name alone. The point is that truth has 
been revealed to us in the historic person 
and mission of Christ. 

22-24 summarize the lessons learned 
in learning Christ. 

the oldman .. . thenew man,i.e. the old 
Christless self and the new Spirit-guided 
self, which reflects and reproduces Christ. 

of truth: of the truth; it is from the 
truth that both the righteousness and the 
holiness spring, in contrast with ‘the 
lusts of deceit ’ (?). 

(3) IV. 25-V. 21. General Social Vir- 
tues required of Members of the Church. 

IV. 25-32. ‘Six sins are struck at: 
lying, resentment, stealing, bad language, 
‘bad temper, lust’ (Robinson); and the 
‘contrary virtues ’ are enjoined. The fact 
that ‘we are members one of another’ 
(25) calls for this discipline. 

25. Speak .. . neighbour: a quotation 
from Zech 8 16, 

26. Be ye angry, and sin not: from 
Ps 44, LXX. Christians are to know only 
righteous anger. 

28. The vice of stealing (taking for one- 
self what belongs to others) is to be re- 
placed by the contrary virtue of liberality 
(giving to others what belongs to oneself). 
This provides a noble motive for industry. 

29. corrupt: lit. rotten. The phrase= 
‘ foul talk.’ ~ ster) 

for edifying as the need may be: 


| speech, like all other gifts, is to be used 


for the ‘ building up,’ the spiritual help, 
of our fellow-Christians. 
-g0:.Cf. a 7% f,. note. . 

32. Cf.1note. St. Paul deduces Chris- 
tian conduct as a corollary from Christian 
doctrine; here from the doctrine of the 
‘Atonement (cf. Phil 2 5 ff.; Col 3 3 f£.). 
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forgave: probably a ‘ baptismal aorist,’ 
referring, like ®°, to the crisis of initiation 
into the Church. But the AV rendering 
‘hath forgiven ’ is quite permissible. 

V. 1-14. The thought of imitating God, 
implicit in 4 9°, is emphasized in }f., and 
leads on a further series of practical warn- 
ings to be observed by Christians. 

2.)Ci..Gen'\8 2) Philj42s. 

3. covetousness : the same word as 
“ greediness ’ (4 1°), where see note. 

4. jesting : sc. of a licentious nature, as 
the context indicates. 

giving of thanks: Christian speech should 
always be with charis (grace or charm) (4 2° 
Col 4°). The word for ‘ thanksgiving ’ 
(eucharistia) is derived from charis; and 
thanksgiving itself adds a distinctive 
charis to the Christian life, and banishes 
delight in uncleanness of word or deed. 
Cf. Rom 62! (no fruit=nothing to give 
thanks for). 

5. covetous man (cf. * and 4! note). 
“Covetousness’ is described as idolatry 
in Col35; in its wider ‘sense it=the 
worship of Mammon, and in the narrower 
sexual contexts it=the worship of the 
flesh. The main idols from which Chris- 
tians are to guard themselves (1 Jn 5 24) 
are the world, the flesh, and the devil; 
these are God’s rivals for our devotion 
(cf. r Jn2}f.). 

For the general sense of the verse 
Ciakem 222%: 

6. sons of disobedience : 
(on ‘ children of wrath’). 

8. light in the Lord: Christians are the 
light of the world (Mt 5 14) because they 
are in Christ who is the light of the world 
(jinn: 2,65 eter). 

9. of the light: the false reading (AV) 
_ “of the Spirit’ has been brought in from 
Gal 5 22, 

10. proving=discern by testing. The 
same word is translated ‘approve’ in 
Phil r 1°, ‘ 

11. unfruitful works: in contrast with 
the fruit of the light (°), so in Gal 5 1 2? 
the (dead) works of the flesh are con- 
trasted with the (living) fruit of the 
‘Spirit. 

reprove = expose. 

12 f. ‘ Expose them—for the things 
done by them in secret it isa shame even 
to speak of, but»all things if exposed by 
the light are made manifest—for what- 
ever is in process of being made manifest 

is itself light.’ The active influence of 
_ Christians, who once were darkness but 
_ now are light (8), causes even the sons of 


see 23 note 


to become light in their turn (cf. Jn 3 ® f.). 


ey oe is the first stage in this | 
: a, 4 ob 548 


x Pr re “ 
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yet are. Sag: hips 


transformation. (The verb here trans- 
lated ‘ expose’ is the same as in Jn 168 
—RV ‘convict.’) 

14. he saith: it saith (cf. 48). St. 
Paul seems to be quoting some early 
Christian hymn, possibly baptismal, pos- 
sibly commemorative of the descent into 
Hades. 

15-21. The contrast between light and 
darkness, just emphasized, leads St. Paul 
back again to the theme of practical 
conduct, and the need for careful heed 
therein; for wisdom and understanding; 
for spiritual elevation; for joy and thanks- 
giving to God; and finally for the mutual . 
subjection of Christians to one another. 

16. Christians by their wise conduct 
may redeem, the evil time in which they 
live from its bondage and use it for the 
highest good. 

18. Cf. Rom 147": 
from Pr 23 #1 LXX. 

with the Spirit: lit. in (i.e. through) the 
Spirit. Or translate as RVm. It is 
often difficult to be sure whether St. Paul 
is referring to the Holy Spirit or the 
spiritual element in man which is the 
special sphere of His activity. 

1g. Cf. Col 31%. The Christian alter- 
native to ‘the fun of getting drunk’ i 
not solemn dulness, but spiritual exhilara- 
tion. 

21. The exalted enthusiasm of 1° f. is 
to be decent and in order. 


the precept here is 


fear: not slavish fear, but reverential, 
awe. 
(4) V. 22-VI. 9. Special Duties of 


Special Classes in the Church.—There is no 
break in thought between this section 
and the preceding; indeed, the verb in 22 
has to be supplied from #1. The duty of 
husbands and wives to each other is 
illumined and elevated by a comparison 
of the marriage bond with the union 
between Christ and the Church (2233); 
children and fathers (614), slaves and 
masters (*®) are exhorted to fulfil their 
various duties as in the sight of God. 

23. being himself the saviour of the 
body. These words give the content of 
the idea of ‘ head ’ as St. Paul here uses 
it: guardian and protector of the body. 
Husbands are to remember that there is 
no right to rule apart from the responsi- 
bility to protect; so 25-2883, Difference 
of functions as between husband and wife 
does not, of course, imply pny iscaually ; 
in spiritual status. | : 

25. Cf. 5% i 

26. The reference is to baptism: the — 
Rates achive a om pe othe 
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Both ‘ matter’ and ‘ form’ are necessary 
for the completeness of the Sacrament. 
(In the Greek world the bath of the bride 
before - marriage was an_ established 
custom,.and may be in St. Paul’s mind 


here.) 
27. Translate ‘a glorious bride (cf. 
Rev 21 *® ff.). The Church herself is the 


indefectible Bride of Christ, joined to Him 
in an indissoluble union. To see all that 

. mars her outward manifestation on earth, 
in various periods and places, in the true 
light, we must look upon her, so far as may 
be, with the eyes of Christ. So St. Paul 
sees her here. 

28-33. St. Paul passes from the thought 
of headship to that of complete union. 
30 (where RV rightly omits ‘ of his flesh 
and of his bones’) gives us essentially 
the same picture as Jn 15! ff. (vine and 
branches): Christ the whole of which 
Christians are parts; the Church is part 
of Christ’s very self, inseparable from Him 
(28, cf. 12% note). In this amazing fact 
St. Paul finds the vationale of. indis- 
soluble marriage; the union of husband 
and wife corresponds to the union of 

_ Christ and His Bride, and is to share its 
character. 

31. The familiar words from Gen 2*4 
continue the thought of **f. (?°f., from 
“even as,’ are strictly parenthetical, like 
the similar passage in *5, from ‘ even as,’ 
to 27; but the theme of it overflows into the 
practical exhortations.) For this cause = 
because of the essential oneness of a man 
and his wife (‘his own flesh’), as the 
context in Genesis makes plain. 


32. The AV ‘great mystery’ gives a’ 


wrong sense (1 ® note, and cf. 1 Tim 3 1). 
The meaning seems to be— The revela- 
_ tion of God’s purpose here declared is of 
great importance; and I (emphatic) am 
citing it now with reference to Christ and 
the Church’; ie. I am applying it to 
husbands and wives in the light of the 
perfect union between the heavenly 
Bridegroom and His Bride. 
33. Nevertheless: sc. ‘not to dwell 
further on this bee thought, the 
practical upshot is 3 
fear: see on #1. | 
VIL 1-4. Children and fathers. 

_ f. in the Lord. The children of Chris- 
tian parents were themselves, it seems, 
baptized members of the Church. 
2. firstcommandment. The strikingly 
‘similar context in Mk 12 *8 indicates that 
‘first ’=of greatest importance, not first 
in order on some list. 
“commandment ’” renders unnecessary the 


unprofitable discussion about ‘ command- 


Has DP coe ha ae <lesicaatan ‘Honour 


A comma after’ 


thy father and mother—for this is a (the) 
commandment of highest importance for 
you, and has a promise attached to it, as 
you may see from the words which follow— 
that it may be,’ etc. St. Paul is talking to 
children. 

5-9. Slaves and masters. Christianity 
supplied the impulse which abolished 
slavery, but St. Paul was much less con- 
cerned with the ‘ rights of man ’ than with 
the duty of each man to serve God in 
whatever station he might be. 

5. Servants: slaves; so in ®, and it is the 
same word which is translated ‘bond’ in ®. 

masters: here and in ® (twice) the word 
is the same as ‘ Lord’ in 7 8, 

g. Slaves and masters alike can only 
do their duty aright if they are slaves of 
Christ, the one Lord and Master. of all, 
who judges all men by the quality of 
their service, and pays no regard to social 
status. 

(5) VI. 10-20. The Church’s Warfare, 
and the Armour of God.—St. Paul has 
concluded his exhortation on particular 
duties, and returns here to the universal 
need for strength—the theme of 1 ?° ff. 
He has been thinking so far mainly of the 
Church as it is, or is to be, within; now 
he reminds his readers of the warfare 
which it has to wage against spiritual 
foes without. Each member of the | 
Church is to be a spiritual warrior, fully 
equipped with the weapons of the Divine 
Warrior Himself. 

10 f. The emphatic words are ‘in the 
Lord and in the strength of his might’ 
and ‘ of God.’ Delete the word ‘ whole’ 
before armour, which suggests a false 
emphasis. The wiles of the devil have 
to Be met by the armour of God. 

= Cf) 1,2) and note on 22; Rev 12 7-0, 
The supernatural ‘ principalities and 
powers,’ etc., are partly good, as in 3 1°, 
partly evil, as here.* 

in the heavenly places: in contrast 
with the solid and palpable battlefelds. 
of earthly warfare (see 1 * note). 

14-17. The main features of St. Paul’s _ 
picture are taken from two passages in 
the Book of Isaiah: 59 17, where God 
Himself does battle, and ir 4 f., where 
the warrior is the Messianic King. The | 


‘significance of the various parts of the 


equipment is not to be pressed (cf. 1 Th 5 8, 
where the breastplate is faith and love). 
15. Cf. Is 527 preparation : : lit. pre- 
paredness=readiness, |in the sense of 
freedom of movement, bestowed By: the | 
Gospel of peace. 
_ 16. Flaming missiles were often used in 
ancient warfare. 
* Cf. The Theology of St. Paul, pp. 43% 438+ 


640 
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17. InIs 114 LXX it is ‘ with the Spirit 
through his lips’ that the Divine Warrior 
slays the wicked, and ‘ with the word 
of his mouth’ that He smites the earth, 
Here ‘ the sword of the Spirit ’—rather the 
sword supplied by the Spirit, and it is 
then further described as the utterance 
of God (spoken through His servants; 
cf. Hios'6*) ‘Cf Heb 4 %. 

18. The thought of Spirit-given utter- 
ance leads on to the thought of another 
kind of utterance in the Spirit, viz. 
intercessory prayer. 

Ig. mystery: see 1° note. 

20. an ambassador in chains. St. Paul, 
though a prisoner, is the representative 
of Christ the King in the imperial city 
of Rome. See Introduction. 

21 f. Personal matters 
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ye also: as well as the Colossians 
(Col 4 **) and others. 

23 f. Benediction. 

uncorruptness: incorruptibility. “ Im- 
perishableness is the characteristic of our 
new life in Christ and of our love to Him’ 
(Robinson). ; 
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PHL PETA's 
By J. C. Du Buisson 


Introduction 


PHILIPPI, in eastern Macedonia, was situ- 
ated on a steep hill some eight miles 
north-west of Neapolis, its seaport. 
Originally known as Crenides, or Little 
Fountains, from the springs which fed a 
great marsh south of the city, it received 
its later name from Philip of Macedon, 
the father of Alexander the Great, who 
refounded it in the 4th cent. B.c. Two 
hundred years later it fell into the hands 
of the Romans, and in the next century 
was the scene of the defeat of Julius 
Cesar’s murderers, Brutus and Cassius, 
by Antony and Octavian, afterwards 
Augustus, when Brutus died by his own 
hand. It was given the status of a colony, 
or settlement of disbanded soldiers, with 
special privileges and a constitution 
modelled on that of Rome. Thus it be- 
came a centre of Roman _ influence. 
Strictly speaking, it was not in St. Paul’s 
time the first city of the district, as St. 
Luke calls it in Ac 1632, 
belonged to Amphipolis, some thirty miles 
to the south-west. The two cities were 
keen rivals. ‘ Amphipolis ranked first by 


the general consent, Philippi first by its | 


own consent ’ (Ramsay). 


The story of St. Paul’s first visit to | 
Philippi, during his 2nd journey, probably | 
in A.D. 50, is given in detail in Ac 16, 


St. Luke, as his use of the first person plural 


shows, was with St. Paul and probably | 
remained there for some time after the | 


A 


This honour — 


Apostle had left. About five years later, 
in his 3rd journey, St. Paul passed through 
Macedonia on his way to Greece (Ac 20» #) 
and may have visited Philippi, although 
this is not mentioned, On his return 
from Corinth the next spring he arrived 
there just in time to keep the Passover | 
(Ac 20°). No later visit is recorded, but 
if he was released from his Roman prison 
and included Macedonia in his later 
travels (cf. 1 Tim 1*), we may reason- 


' ably suppose that he would not omit the 


church to which he was bound by ties of 
special affection. 

It is probable that only a small propor- 
tion of St. Paul’s letters have survived. 
If we are to take literally a statement of 
St. Polycarp in the 2nd century, more 
than one Epistle to the Philippians was 
known in his day. At any rate it is cer- 
tain that from the first the Apostle was 
in constant communication with them. 
Twice they had sent money to him in 
Thessalonica (41°), and this epistle is 
the acknowledgement of a later gift which 
he had received from them, 

St. Paul, when he wrote, was a prisoner 
(17, etc.). Where? An unrecorded im- 
prisonment at Ephesus in connection with 
the riot (Ac 19) has been suggested, and 
also the two years’ captivity at Caesarea 


(Ac 24 ??), but the ordinary view that he _ 


was in Rome has most to be said for it - 


and is supported by the mention of 


j 


Cesar’s household (4#*), The letter, then, ~ 


was written during the two years men-— 


MPs 


‘ 
. 
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tioned in Ac 28 °°, probably 59-61, and 
belongs with Eph, Col, and Phm to the 
3rd group of the Pauline epistles, known 
as the Epistles of the Captivity. In the 
Bible it is placed between Eph and Col, 
but while these two and Phm are closely 
connected, Phil stands somewhat by 
itself, and is either the earliest or the 
latest of the four, the arguments on each 
side being very equally balanced. The 
Apostle’s hope of being shortly released 
(2 *4) favours the later date, early in 61. 
Epaphroditus, who had brought from 
Philippi the gift mentioned above, had 
remained on in Rome to help St. Paul. 
Probably from overwork, he had a severe 
illness, which left him on his recovery 
anxious to return to his home. St. Paul 
readily consented to this and, as it seems, 
made him the bearer of this letter. 

The genuineness of Phil is generally 
admitted except by those who reject as 
spurious all the Pauline epistles. Whether 
the letter as we have it preserves the 
original form is more doubtful. At 3? 
the exhortation to rejoice is suddenly in- 
terrupted by astern warning in the style of 
Gal against Jews or Judaizing Christians. 
Hence it has been conjectured that 3 °-4? 
is a fragment of an earlier letter, a stray 
sheet, perhaps addressed to the Roman 
church and found there by Epaphroditus, 
who carried it back to Philippi with the 
letter entrusted to him by St. Paul. 
Another explanation is that the Apostle 
had just begun to dictate the closing para- 
graph of his letter (note ‘finally,’ 3 *) 
‘when news arrived of some fresh attack 
on him by his Judaizing opponents. This 
led him to sound the alarm at Philippi 
and to enter on a vigorous self-defence, 
but as he proceeds his wrath dies down 
and he speaks in a gentler strain of 
what he had gained by his conversion, 
a gain completely outweighing the loss of 
Jewish privileges. Then other topics 
suggest themselves and the original train 
- of thought is not resumed till 4 *. There 
were signs of dissension in the Philippian 
church which caused him anxiety (e.g. 
2% 14 42), and the gift of money, to 
which perhaps the donors attached undue 
importance, made it necessary for him 
in thanking them to explain that he valued 
it not for itself, but as a token of their 
love for him (4 1%), Nothing else, 
however, apart from the outburst in 3, 
disturbs the impression of calm and trust- 
ful happiness conveyed. by the epistle. 
‘ I rejoice; rejoice with me,’ is its message. 


- It combats no errors of doctrine or of 


_ practice and is a spontaneous expression | 


= at . 


‘ of love, joy, and peace. 


= all Fe hee Pe ae 


I. 1,2. Salutation. 

I. Timothy: St. Paul’s young and 
trusted companion. For his early history 
see Ac 167". The last mention of him 
in Ac is at Troas, 20% 5. Later he must 
have joined the Apostle’ in Rome (see 
21923). saints; a common term for 
Christians in the NT, implying consecra- 
tion rather than personal holiness. It is 
the old Jewish title for the people of God 
(Dt 33°; Ps 304, etc.), passed on to the 
new Israel, the church of Christ. So they 
are now in Christ Jesus. bishops: i.e. 
the presbyters, to whom in Gentile 
churches the Greek title episkopoi (over- 
seers) was applied. They and the deacons 
were the two local orders of ministers. 
The Apostles exercised a general super- 
vision, with plenary authority over the 
churches and their individual members. 

2. Grace... peace: St. Paul’s ordinary 
greeting, combining the Greek and 
Hebrew forms. 

3-11. Thanksgiving and Prayer. 

St. Paul nearly always begins his letters 
with thanksgiving. Here it is especially 
fervent and prolonged because he has no 
occasion for rebuke. 

4. all: the recurrence of this word when 
the Philippians are mentioned. (1 +728, 
21% 4 1) is connected with the exhor- 
tations to unity (*’, etc). joy: one of the 
notes of this epistle (1 **,2*?®, 3}, 47). 
See Introduction. 

5. fellowship: co-operation with him- 
self, not confined to their gifts of money 
(4 1% 16), although these, as a proof of 
their readiness to help, were doubtless in 
his mind. the first day: the day when 
they had received the Gospel, more than 
ten years before. 

6. the day of Jesus Christ: the day of 


-the Lord, frequently mentioned in the 


OT prophets (Is 2", etc.), becomes in 
the NT the day of Christ, when He will 
return in judgement. This was looked 
for as immediate by the first Christians, 
but in view of his trial at Rome St. Paul 
now thought that he might not live to 
see it (7°). os 

7. in my bonds: their sympathy with 
him in his imprisonment and in his work 
of defending and establishing the Gospel 
was a sign that God’s blessing was upon 
them as upon himself. 

8. tender mercies: rather heart, as the 
seat of the affections. The union between 
the Master and the disciple is so close — 


that their hearts beat in common. Cf. 


Gal22°. ‘In Paul Paul lives not, but | 
Jesus Christ. Wherefore Paul is moved, — 
not in the heart of Paul but of Jesus 


| Christ ’ (Bengel). Cx 
2a.) i 1 " 551 ; 


Christ is Jesus.’ 
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9-11. love, if it is to bear its proper 
fruit, must be combined with knowledge 
and all discernment, that sensitiveness to 
moral and spiritual distinctions which 
leads both to a sound judgement and to 
a pure and blameless life. Heart and head 
must grow together. 

10. approve the things that are ex- 
cellent: or, as RVm, prove the. things 
that differ. The first rendering is prefer- 
able, but both bring out the truth 
that moral choice is always between 
higher and lower courses of action, 
between the relatively good and the less 
good. 

12-30. Progress of the Gospel in Rome 
(7748), St. Paul’s Present Condition and 
Prospects (#*?°), Exhortation to Live 
worthily of the Gospel (?7-*°). 

12-18. Another cause of thanksgiving. 
Even his imprisonment has turthered the 
spread of the Gospel. 

13. throughout the whole prztorian 
guard: lit., as RVm, in the whole 
Pretorium. There are three possible 
interpretations of the word pretorium : 
(1) The imperial palace. So AV. This 
is unlikely, although the mention of 
Cesar’s household in 4 7? seems to favour 
it, (2) The imperial guard, who had 
charge of St. Paul as a prisoner. But 
they were a very large body of men, 
whom he could hardly have influenced 
to the extent implied. (3) The supreme 
court, by which he was being tried. In 
this case the trial must have already 
begun when he wrote. The third ex- 
planation is the most probable. 

14. being confident through my bonds: 
they had gained increased trust in God 
through the unexpected results of his 


imprisonment. 


15. Some: probably the Judaizers who 
everywhere opposed him, 

16. set: i.e. appointed. 

17. affliction: the distress of being 
a prisoner and so unable to counteract 
their teaching. 

18. Christ is proclaimed : an imperfect 
Gospel preached from wrong motives is 
better than no Gospel at all. The centre 
of the primitive Gospel was that ‘ the 
This the Judaizers and 
St. Paul held in common. 

19-26. 'St. Paul now speaks of his own 
prospects. All will turn out for good 
whether he is released or not. For him- 


self he wishes to die, for the Philippians’ 
sake to live. 
Deedee 


The latter is what he 


19. salvation: i.e., as often in the NT 
ee. 2 Corr ®), spiritual welfare, Pe 
_and future. 


21. to live is Christ: see on 8: For St. 


Paul Christ gives meaning to life. 


‘Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.’ 
F.. W. H. Myers. 


gain: its nature is stated in 23. 

22. The construction in this verse is 
broken and the exact rendering uncertain, 
but the general sense is clear. If his 
earthly life is to be prolonged, he still 
doubts whether this is desirable. 

23. very far better: in the Greek this is 
a double comparative, ‘much more 
better,’ which brings out St. 
strong preference for the tuture life. It 
is one of the few passages in the NT 
which throw light on the future state, 
and is marked by great reserve. All it 
says is that to the Christian death brings 
a closer union with Christ than can be 
obtained on earth. Cf. 2 Cor5**. 

26. your glorying: they will have fresh 
cause tor Christian exultation when he is 
among them once more. His expecta- 
tion of release seems to grow as he pro- 
ceeds. Cf. 2 *. 

27-30. An exhortation to live worthily 
of the Gospel and to show courage. 

27. let your manner of life be worthy: 
lit. exercise your citizenship worthily. 
See on 3 7°. one spirit... one soul: an 
undercurrent of anxiety about disunion 
in the Philippian church runs through the 
epistle, Cf. 2.7% 14; 4 2 

28. adversaries: we do not know who 
these were. Possibly Jewish emissaries 
had stirred up the Roman authorities 
against the Christians and they were being 
persecuted (°°). which: i.e. their fear- 
lessness. 

an evident token of . .. salvation: 


‘cf. 2 Th 1 5, where suffering endured with 


patience and confidence is regarded as a 
pledge of final victory. 

29. the same conflict; they had wit- 
nessed_ his Sunernes at Philippi (Ac 16 
19f.; 1 Th2*) and knew what he was 
now going through in Rome. 

II. 1-11. Exhortation.to Unity andi 
Humility ('*). Christ the Supreme 
Example of Self-Humiliation (5°). . 
Subsequent Exaltation to Supreme Lord- 
ship (*1), 

I. comfort: rather 


encouragement. 
fellowship of the Spirit: 


joint participa- 


Paul’s | 


His — 


tion in the Holy Spirit, who unites be- _ 


lievers. to Christ and to one. another.. 
‘ The Apostle here appeals to the Philip- 


pians, by all their deepest experiences as _ 


Christians and all their noblest impulses — 
as men, to preserve Peake, and concord, 
(Lightfoot). hi ila . 
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2. that ye be: by being. 

3. faction : the special danger of Greek 
communities. Cf. ~Cor 1 118, 

5-8. Humility, the characteristic virtue 
of Christianity as contrasted with pagan- 
ism, is here traced to its source in the 
voluntary self-humiliation of Christ. As 
so often with St. Paul, a profound state- 
ment of doctrine emerges out of a piece 
of practical exhortation. 

6. being: the Greek word may imply 
being from the beginning (RVm. Cf. 
Juni‘). It denotes prior existence, but 
not necessarily eternal existence (Light- 
- foot). in the form of God: the word 

translated form (morphé) means not mere 
appearance, but the manifestation of a 
reality. Here it is practically equivalent 
to ‘nature.’ Thus the whole phrase 
being in the form of God asserts the God- 
head of the Son before the Incarnation, 
just as in 7 taking the form of a servant 
asserts His true manhood after it. Both 
before and after He is the image or ex- 
pression of the unseen God. Cf. Col 115; 
2Cor4*; Jn1'*%. counted it not a prize 
to be on an equality with God: note the 
important difference between AV and 
RV here: The word translated ‘robbery’ 
in the one and ‘ prize’ in the other means 
strictly an act of seizing or robbery, then 
a thing to be grasped at. on an equality 
with: the original is the neuter plural 
of the adjective meaning ‘equal,’ used 
adverbially. There are two ways of inter- 
preting the clause: (1) Christ did not use 
His position of equality with God as a 
means of securing earthly honour; (2) He 
set no store by that equality, but willingly 
surrendered it. The second is to be pre- 
Ferre: ie 
7. emptied himself: on this word 
(ékéndsén) has been built the doctrine 
-of the kenosis or self-emptying, i.e. the 
abandonment of divine prerogatives by 
the Son of God when He became incarnate. 
Cf. 2Cor8¥*, and on the connexion 
between the two passages see Gcre, 
Belief in Christ, 225 ff. But it js not 
safe to lay much stress on the use of the 
verb. St. Paul may well mean, not that 
the Son emptied Himself of anything, 
but simply that He poured Himself out, 
like water from a vessel, in order to enrich 
others. taking: better by taking. The 
self-emptying was not a preparation for 
the Incarnation, but was necessarily in- 
volved in it. We may notice that St. Paul 


does not speak of Christ’s laying aside 


the form of God. If form means reality 
‘manifested, 
“question. being made in the likeness of 


oe 
. 


tee 


that would be out of the 


men: He took not only the nature of a | 
Pars AS 7.” : aie 4d Sa aT 7 553 


servant, but also the outward appear- 
ance of a man. 

8. being found in fashion as a man: 
this clause means practically the same as 
the preceding. Christ was like other men 
to look at. obedient: i.e. to His Father’s 
will, even when it involved death, and 
that no ordinary death, but one of horror 
and shame. the death of the cross: 
to us the cross is a sacred object. In 
ancient times the word suggested only 
degradation, much as gibbet does now. 

This passage (58) is one of the chief 
scriptural foundations of the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. It brings out the deity 
and the humanity of our Lord, but throws 
little, light on the problems connected 
with the co-existence of the two natures 
in the one Person. It is best understood 
when studied devotionally, and is fittingly 
chosen as the Epistle for Palm Sunday. 

9-11. The exaltation following on the 
humiliation. Se 

9. the name: i.e. Lord (14), the supreme 
name which claims and secures universal 
homage. 

Io. in the name of Jesus : this does not, 
as is commonly thought, refer to the 
utterance of the name Jesus, but to the 
revealed majesty of Him who was so 
called. In the OT the name of Jehovah 
often means His glorious presence, e.g. 
Dt 12%. So here all created things, 
wherever they are, as soon as the glory 
of Jesus, the incarnate Son, is revealed 
to them, do reverence to Him on bended 
knee. It may be remarked in passing 
that the custom of bowing at the sacred 
name in the creed and elsewhere should not 
be based on a supposed injunction in this 
passage. St. Paul’s meaning is quite 
different. 

11. Lord: there may be an implied 
protest here against the ‘gods many and 
lords many’ of paganism (1 Cor 8 °), also 


possibly against the application of the 


title to the Roman emperors, which was 


connected with the growing tendency to | 


deify them, so that. Christians were 
obliged to refuse it. But this question 
can hardly have become acute when 
Phil was written. God the Father: the 


ultimate object of all worship and adora- °— 


tion. 


ence. His Willingness to Die on their 
Behalf. — i tis 

12, 13. in my absence, work out your own 
salvation ... for it is God which worketh 
in you: they need not depend on him, 


the Apostle, for they have a much higher — 


support. Religious progress is always a 


12-18. Exhortation to Continued Obedi- 


matter of co-operation between God, the 
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source of all that is good in us both as 
regards will and action, and ourselves, 
when we respond to His promptings. 
Cf. 1 Cor 3° and the Collect for Easter 
_ Day. In the language of theology, grace 
is (1) prevenient, or going before, and 
(2) co-operating. for his good pleasure: 
in fulfilment of His good purposes for 
mankind. The words probably refer 
back to God’s working in us and give its 
reason. 

15. lights: rather /uminaries, like stars 
in a dark sky. 

16. holding forth: more probably, 
holding fast. The reference is to their 
own adhesion to the Gospel, not to their 
proclamation of it to others. the day of 
Christ : when St. Paul will have to render 
an account of his work among them. 
See on 1®, 

17. if I am offered ; for the literal mean- 
ing see RVm. He is ready to die for 
them, if necessary, and rejoices at the 
thought. The metaphor of sacrifice is 
general, with no special allusion to Jewish 
sacrifices. The Philippians are pictured 
as offering up their faith, and he gives 
his life-blood as the accompanying liba- 
tion. 

19-30. Plans for sending Timothy and 
Epaphroditus. 

He is sending Epaphroditus at once, 
probably as the bearer of the letter. 
Timothy is to follow soon, and he hopes 
shortly after to come himself. 

19. Timothy: cf. 11. Timothy had 
helped in the foundation of the Philippian 
church (Ac 16% f.), and had probably 
been sent there more than once since, 
-as his missions to Macedonia (1 Th 3?; 
Ac 19 **) would naturally include visits 
to Philippi. 

20. likeminded : with Timothy, not with 
himself, or he would have said ‘no one 
else.’ 

21. all seek their own : possibly a some- 
what hasty judgement. Some of his 
companions may have refused to go to 
Philippi for reasons which seemed to 
him selfish, and he gives vent to his dis- 
appointment. Cf. the condemnation of 
Demas (2 Tim 4?°). 

22. proof: i.e. proved character. This 
implies that Timothy was already well 
known at Philippi. 

24. For St. Paul’s hopes of a speedy 
release ct, 12", 

25. Epaphroditus: apparently a native 
of Philippi, only mentioned in this 
-epistle. (It is almost certain that he is 
not the Epaphras of Col and Phm, 
_ although that name ‘is but a shortened 
. formof this.) He had brought acontribu- 


tion from the Philippian church and had 
remained in Rome to help St. Paul. Then 
he had a severe illness, news of which had 
reached his friends at home, so that he 
was now anxious to return and allay their 
distress, 

27. sorrow upon sorrow : the additional 
weight of sorrow that would have come 
to him if his friend’s illness had ended 
fatally. 

28. diligently : or eagerly. **°° convey 
the impression that the stay of Epaphro- 
ditus at Rome had caused some dissatis- 
faction at Philippi, which St. Paul is 


anxious to remove: but this must remain - 


a conjecture. 

29. such: him and men like him. 

30. hazarding his life: he had over- 
worked himself in making up for what 
was necessarily lacking in the help given 
to St. Paul by the Philippians—namely 
personal service. 

III. 1-16. Warning against Judaizers. 
His own Career. Loss and Gain. 

1. Finally: St. Paul apparently in- 
tended to close at this point. rejoice: 
Chi. 2.44.44 and: the noteqons i. anne 
possibility of the alternative rendering 
farewell (RVm) is rejected by some, 
but on insufficient grounds. It probably 
means this in 2 Cor131!!. Here there is 
perhaps an intentional ambiguity. the 
same things: what things? Probably 
the duty of rejoicing. safe: we should 
have expected the addition of ‘ to read’ 
or ‘ to hear.’ 

2. On the different explanations of the 
marked change in tone here see Introduc- 
tion. If the passage is a fragment of an 
earlier letter accidentally inserted at this 
point, the foes denounced may be uncon- 
verted Jews: if, as is more probable, St. 
Paul had just received news of some fresh 
attack on his work, they are Judaizing 
Christians. dogs: the pariah dog of the 
East is regarded as a type of all that is 
filthy. and contemptible. Cur is the 
nearest English equivalent. concision : 
i.e. mutilation, a scornful reference to 
circumcision. Our translators, following 
the Vulgate, have used the term in order 
to preserve the play on words, which is 
evident in the Greek, 

3. the circumcision : i.e. the true Israel- 
ites. The best commentary on this verse 
is Rom 2*8.?®, Cf.Col2!. The Catholic 
Church continues the life of Israel, not 
the unbelieving Jews, who have been 
cut off for rejecting their Messiah. 
This is the general teaching of the NT. 
Cf. Romiri™™4; Gal616; 7 P2210; 


Rev 2°. by the Spirit of God: the Holy oe 


Spirit is the power, which enables us to 
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worship ‘in spirit and in truth’ (Jn 4 ** 
34). glory in Christ Jesus: the idea of 
glorying in God runs back to Jer 9 3 #4, 
which is twice quoted by St. Paul in a 
condensed form (1 Cor1 *; 2Cor1o1’). 
What is said in the OT of Jehovah is 
here, as frequently in the NT, transferred 


to Christ. in the flesh: in external or 
racial privileges. Their nature is set 
forth in ® °, 


5. Benjamin : the tribe which gave the 
Jews their first king, St. Paul’s name- 


sake. For the Apostle’s pride in his 
descent cf. Rom 11?. a Hebrew of 
Hebrews: i.e. a Hebrew of Hebrew 


descent. In the NT the term Hebrew is 
applied to Aramaic-speaking Jews who 
adhered to their national customs. a 
Pharisee : and therefore a strict observer 
of the law. 

6. persecuting the church: St. Paul 
never forgot that he had once been a 
persecutor. Cf. Ac 224; Gal 1%. Here 
he mentions the fact ironically as a proof 
of his zeal. the righteousness which is in 
the law: to the Jew righteousness meant 
before all things strict conformity to the 
law. St. Paul had broken entirely with 
this conception (Rom 9 * *), 

7-10 tell what he had gained by re- 
nouncing his privileges. They illustrate 
the parables of the hidden treasvre and 
the pearl of great price (Mt 13 ***°). 

8. the excellency of the knowledge: 
‘ strictly the excellency is Christ’s; when 
He is known the knowledge gains ex- 
cellency too’ (Bengel). 

9. a righteousness of mine own : earned 
by meritorious works, as contrasted with 
the righteousness which is of God, His 
gift appropriated by us through our 
faith in Christ and so resting upon that as 
its basis. There are two elements in this 
righteousness, separable in thought but 
not in fact—namely, acquittal of the guilt 
of sin, and the communication of a new 
moral life. Both are ours through a con- 


-. tinual surrender of the self to Christ. 


Paul had come to know. But its power 


4101s 73 45, 


This is the special theme of Gal and 
Rom, e.g. Rom ro* SE Galeoiec: ay See 
Liddon, Analysis of Romans, 17, 18. | 
10. that I may know him: to know 
Christ is to be in conscious union with 
Him as crucified and as risen. Cf. 2 Cor 
the power of his resur- 
rection: the resurrection is placed first 
because it was the risen Christ that St. 


is only revealed to the disciple who shares 
the sufferings which preceded it, and 


who ‘may therefore hope for his own 


e 
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resurrection (™1). } 
_ 12-14. Consciousness of his present im- 


faithful, 


perfection leads St. Paul to compare him- 
self to a long-distance runner, but the 
metaphor is only partially developed. 

12. if so be: the exact rendering of this 
clause is uncertain, but the general sense 
must be that he hopes- to attain the 
end for which Christ had laid hold on 
him. 

15, 16. A brief exhortation, developed 
more clearly in '”, to follow his aims. 

15. perfect: rather matuve, in faith 
and life, as opposed to children. Cf. 
1 Cor 142°. The word is said by some 
to have been used of persons fully initiated 
into the Greek mysteries, but that thought 
probably does not comein here. otherwise 
minded: mistaken. 

16. Faithfulness to the standard we 
have reached ‘is the condition of receiving 
more help and light from God. 

17-21. Warning against Licence. 

Besides Judaism, there was a danger to 
the Philippians in the opposite direction, 
from Gentile self-indulgence and worldli- 
ness. s 

17. mark them which so walk : fix your 
eyes on those who follow the example 
which we have set you. 

20. citizenship: the Philippians, who 
were proud of their Roman citizenship, 
are reminded that their real citizenship 
already exists in heaven, whence their 
Lord will return. According to Eph 2° 
we are even now enthroned with Christ 
‘in the heavenlies’ or heavenly sphere, a 
vague expression which shows that St. 
Paul did not conceive of heaven merely 
as a place. Cf. also Heb 12 3***. 

21. humiliation: better /ow estate, as 
the word is rendered in the Magnificat 
(Lk 1 48), Our earthly body is subject 
to decay and death, but in the exercise 
of His universal sovereignty Christ will 
make it like the glorious body which He 
now wears. For another description of 
the change cf. 1 Cor 15 ***8. The trans- 
formation of our Lord’s body on the first 
Easter Day is the first stage in a process 
which will transform our bodies and even 
the whole creation (Rom 8 1*??). 

IV. 1. Exhortation to Steadfastness. 

1. crown: the victor’s wreath, which, 
if his beloved converts will remain 
he will at last be able to 
wear as the sign that he has not run in 
vain (2 1%). 4 : : 

At this point the break which began 
at 32 comes to an end. 

2, 3. Personal Appeals. 

2, Euodia and Syntyche: apparently 


two Christian women at Philippi whe 


had quarrelled. They are not mentioned 
elsewhere. ‘ 
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3. yokefellow: it is just possible that 
the word so translated may be a proper 
name, Syzygus, but more probably it 
refers to some unnamed friend, perhaps 
Epaphroditus, ‘the bearer of the letter. 
Clement: a Philippian Christian, other- 
wise unknown. The name is common, 
and there is little ground for identifying 
this man with the Clement of, Rome 
whose letter to the church of Corinth is 
almost, if not quite, the earliest extant 
Christian writing outside the NT. the 
book of life: in the OT the book of the 
living is the register of God’s people, 
Israel; e.g. Ps 69 %. In Dan 12? the 
book is connected with the idea of immor- 
tality. In the NT it is the roll of the 
citizens of the heavenly commonwealth 
(cf. 3 2°). The actual phrase book of, life 
is only found here and in the Apocalypse 
(35, etc.)scChit however,:k 1oF°. 

4-7. Joy, Forbearance, Confident Prayer, 
Peace. 

4. Rejoice : see on 37. 

5. forbearance: or reasonableness, the 
temper which will not always insist on 
having its own way, especially valuable 
as a Safeguard of unity. The Lord is at 
hand: a kind of watchword in the primi- 

. tive church, expecting as it did the speedy 
return of Christ. in 1 Cor 16 ** it appears 
in the Aramaic form, Maran atha, which 
shows that the title Lord was given to 
Christ by Jewish Christians and was 
not, as some have maintained, due to 
the influence of the pagan mystery 
religions. See Gore, Belief in Christ, 

- 102-105. 

6. be anxious : the same word as is used 
in Mt6**, The antidote to anxiety is 
prayer combined with thanksgiving, the 
grateful remembrance of what God has 
done for us in the past. For the com- 
bination cf. 1 * 4, 

7. all understanding: literally, every 
mind. This is sometimes taken to mean 
every human contrivance, but the ordin- 
ary rendering is quite as probable. God 
gives a peace which transcends our powers 
of thought. guard: the Greek word is a 
strong one, meaning to watch over like a 
sentinel. Cf. Tennyson, In Memoriam, 
ia 

8, 9. Subjects of Thought. 

8. Finally : 4p second attempt to con- 
clude. Cf. 31. In this verse St. Paul 
‘passes into the region of natural ethics, 
and uses terms common in Greek philo- 
sophy. virtue, the ordinary Greek word 
for moral excellence, is found here only 
. in his letters. It is as though he said, 
Take account of goodness, wherever you 
aa Lamas py: * What- 
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ever value may reside in your old heathen 
conception of virtue, whatever considera- 
tion is due to the praise of men.’ Modern 
psychology stresses the value of the 
apostle’s advice. The breeding-place of 
good habits is within the mind. 

g. the God of peace: not only the peace 
of God (7), but God Himself (Bengel). 

10-20. Acknowledgement of the Gift 
sent through Epaphroditus. 

On the Philippians’ gifts to St. Paul see 
Introduction. They seem to have been in- 
termitted for some time, but this was due 
to lack of opportunity, not of thought 
(1°). Probably because he had _ been 
charged elsewhere with making money 
out of the Gospel, he is careful in sending 
his thanks for their recent contribution 
to assert his independence (1: 1"), while 
he shows his appreciation of their con- 
tinued generosity (1517). 

12. to be abased .. . to abound: 1.e. to 
live in a humble way, and to live in plenty. 
Ramsay (St. Paul the Traveller, c. xiii) 
maintains on rather slender evidence 
that St. Paul was a man of means during 
his later years. 

15. in the beginning of the gospel: see 
on 1°. giving and receiving: a financial 
phrase meaning a credit and debit account. 
We learn from 2 Cor 11 *® that he had 
refused pecuniary aid from Corinth, 
although he accepted it from Mace- 
donia. 

16. even in Thessalonica : before he left 
Macedonia. After his departure from 
Philippi St. Paul went to Thessalonica 
and Bercea; thence to Athens and 
Corinth (Ac 17, 18). 

17. the fruit : ‘ the recompense which is 
placed to your atcount and increases 
with each fresh demonstration of your 
love ’ (Lightfoot). Cf. 2 Cor 9 &. 

18. I have: the verb used is a technical 
term for giving a receipt. Their debt to 
him was more than paid. I am filled: 
his wants are fully satisfied. an odour of 
a sweet smell: an OT phrase (e.g. 
Gen 8*!), explained by the words which 
follow. In Eph 5? it is used in connexion 
with the sacrifice of Christ. © 

19. myGod: ‘my’ isexpressive. God will 
regard the generosity shown to His ser- 
vant. according to his riches: God con- 


siders what it is suitable to His riches to _ 
give, not what is suitable for our merits — 


to receive. in glory in Christ Jesus : their 


recompense will be spiritual, the satis- 
faction of every need through their union 
with Christ, which will Deane them to ug 


glory. Cf. Eph 138. 
21-23. Salutation and Grace, 
21. saint: see on 1}. 
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nal companions, as distinct from the 

oman Christians generally, 
‘ 22. Cxesar’s household: a vast body, in- 
cluding all persons engaged in the em- 
peror’s service, whether in Rome itself or 
in the provinces. The Christian mem- 
bers of it at this time were probably 
drawn from its lower ranks, freedmen or 
slaves. 


(rv. 
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COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON 
By T. W. CRaFER 


CoLoss was situated in the heart of the 
province of Asia, on the road inland from 
Ephesus, in the valley of the Lycus, a 
tributary of the Meander. As St. Paul 
had travelled by the ‘ higher parts * on his 
third missionary journey (Ac1xg9"), he 
had never passed along this valley road. 
Colosse was the least important of the 
three towns on the banks of the Lycus. 
A few miles higher up lay Hierapolis, 
where the Stoic philosopher Epictetus 
was then in his youth; and about ten miles 
lower down was Laodicea, a proud city 
of some importance. The inhabitants of 
_ the district were Phrygian by descent, 
which does not suggest that they were 
marked by either steadiness or constancy. 
There were certainly Jews among them; 
but though the epistle shows that Jewish 
thought and practice had much influence 
- at Colosse, the Church seems to have 
consisted mainly of Gentile Christians. 
There seems little doubt that the letter 
was written when St. Paul was in prison 
at Rome. He is in confinement, but is 
_ not prevented from seeing his friends or 
preaching the Gospel (4°). His many 
companions are mostly Gentiles, and one 
of them is Onesimus, a runaway slave 
from Colosse. All this makes it im- 
probable that he wrote during his earlier 
imprisonment at Czsarea. Though he 
‘had not personally founded or even visited 
the Church at Colossz (2+), hisrepresenta- 
tives, during his long stay at Ephesus, 
had evidently penetrated into other parts 
of the province of Asia (Ac 191°). One 
of them, by name Epaphras, was himself 
a Colossian (4 }#), and seems to have been 
the founder of the Church there (1 Ni 
. Heisnow with St. Paul, ang is stillactively 
interesting himself on behalf of his con- 
 verts, though not immediately returning 
‘to them (412). He has recently come 


: 


of the Church (1 8)... But there was much 


s2 


he 
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Philemon to ignore. 
_ from Colossx, bringing St. Paul a report 


to tell about them besides their faith and | 
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love (14). For they had been infected 
by a form of false teaching which induced 
them to put their trust in other spiritual 
mediators between God and man besides 
the Son of God (2 1* 1); and turned them 
to a false asceticism based on the assump- 
tion that matter is evil (2 2°78), Alike in 
their belief and their practice there was a 
strong Jewish colouring, for the mediators 
were connected with the angels, and the 
asceticism consisted in the observance of 
the ordinances of the Law. The result 
was a system which seemed to those who 
accepted it to be an advance on the 
Christianity taught them by Epaphras. 
It was therefore necessary for St. Paul 
to write at once and call them back to 
the truth, setting forth the absolute head- 
ship of God the Son, and showing them 
that His Person was the true centre and 
satisfaction of their thought and life. 
This epistle is the result; and is sent by 
the hand of Tychicus, a tried companion 
who came from their own province 
(Ac 204), and could add to St. Paul’s 
words when he arrived (4 °°). But St. 
Paul took the opportunity of sending 
with him the runaway slave Onesimus 
(4°), who had escaped from his master 
Philemon, and probably had stolen some 
of his property (Phm 1+ 1*-18), St. Paul: 
therefore writes a second letter to his 
‘ fellow-worker’ Philemon, to be pre- 
sented to him by the poor runaway, for 
whose conduct crucifixion was the natural | 
punishment. He had doubtless sought — 
safety in the underworld of Rome, but | 
had come into touch with St. Paul, who 


had mpade him_a-Christian (Phm%)., He? p28 


now sends him back, tactfully giving him 
the support of Tychicus on his terrifying 
mission, with such a letter of commenda- 
tion as it would have been hard for 
The latter is not 
mentioned in \the public epistle; but 
Archippus, who is referred to in both, 


seems. to have been Philemon’s son 
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(Phm?), and to have occupied a minis- 
terial position (4 1’). 

Three problems must be briefly dealt 
with: (1) The nature of the Colossian 
heresy; (2) the Christology which St. 
Paul’s answer to it draws from him; 
(3) the relation of the epistle to Ephesians. 

(1) The Colossian heresy has so much 
in common with Gnosticism, that some 
have argued that the epistle must there- 
fore be later than the time of St. Paul. 
But it is now recognized that it suggests 
no more than those earlier elements of 
which undeveloped Gnosticism consisted. 
It seems probable that the new faith 
which was trying to oust the Gospel was 
composite in character. Judaism was 
one ingredient; another may be described 
as Oriental speculation ; and there was an 
admixture of the mystery religions current 
in Phrygia. The chief problem is with 
regard to the Jewishelements. Lightfoot 
argued from the likeness of the heresy 
to Essenism, that. Essene Judaism had 
spread as far as the Lycus valley, just as 
Pharisaic Judaism had reached Galatia 
and threatened to overthrow St. Paul’s 
work there. But there seems no neces- 
sity to insist on the presence of this 
particular form of Judaism, for the non- 
Jewish elements in the heresy are enough 
to explain its unusual features. Hort, in 
his Judaistic Christianity (120 ff.) argued 
that, although there was no need to 
- postulate the presence of Essenism, the 
elements of the heresy were all of Jewish 
origin, and it only received the courtesy 
title of ‘the philosophy’ (2 8), its real 
nature being practical rather than specu- 
lative. Some modification of this view 
seems necessary, and more allowance must 
be made for Greek and Oriental influences. 
If the heresy be regarded as a theosophy 
of a syncretistic character, the answer to 
it cannot be without significance for the 
kind of theosophy current to-day. 

(2) The Christology of St. Paul’s 
Answer.—The epistle is wisely devoted 
mostly to positive teaching of the truth, 
only 2 *#3 containing direct refutation 
of the heresy. It had suggested the cult 
of angelic mediators as a humble form of 
worship (2 !’), and apparently laid stress 
on their share in the giving of the Law 
as setting them at least on a level with 
the Author of the Gospel. St. Paul 
shows, without accepting or rejecting the 
work of spiritual beings, that their era 
ended with the atoning death of our Lord, 
who is the one Saviour from sin and 
Author of new life (2 19) 4 89) DS Biaae is 
also His absolute priority: that sets Him 


above the angels, for He is the eternal 
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image of the Father, and the agent of all 
creation (11517), His headship is com- 
plete alike in the universe and in the 
Church (1 181°), and He contains in Him- 
self a fulness, both divine and human, 
to which nothing can be added. At His 
Second Coming those who have shared 
His life here will share His glory. It is 
the risen and ascended Christ who is 
uplifted as the centre of their faith and 
worship; His resurrection is a call to the 
baptized to nail their lower nature to the 
Cross and rise with Him to higher life. 
Such a Christology is undoubtedly in 
advance of that of St. Paul’s earlier 


epistles, and has therefore caused some ~ 


to doubt St. Paul’s authorship of it. But 
it would be strange if by this period of his 
captivity there had been no development 
in his thought.* 

(3) The Relation of the Epistle to 
Ephesians.—Much depends on the view 
taken of Ephesians. If both epistles were 
conveyed at the same time by Tychicus, 
it is easy to understand that St. Paul 
would wish to express the same thoughts 
to some of the other converts in Asia, 
and would omit only the negative and 
controversial part called forth by the 
heresy at Colosse. If the more general 
letter were a circular one, he might well 
refer to it in Col 4 1® as ‘ the epistle from 
Laodicea’ (see note on the passage). 
Those who assign to Ephesians a date later 
than St. Paul assume either that the 
writer has utilized the best of the 
Apostle’s thought, and added more to it 
of an equally high standard, or that the 
Colossian epistle itself only contains a 
Pauline nucleus (a still more difficult 
supposition), the rest being the work of a 
later editor, who was also responsible for 


the whole of Ephesians (see Introduction — 


to Ephesians). 


COLOSSIANS 


I. 1-8. After the usual form ofsalutation 


(1-2), St. Paul assures the Colossians of his 
thankful prayers (°),in the thought of the 
three Christian virtues manifested among 
them: faith, centred in the Person of 
Christ; love, 
another (*); and hope, arising from the 
glad tidings preached to them (5). The 
message is world-wide, and, since they 


* The development in Christology found here 


is a development rather in fulness of expression — 


than, in substance. Thus the relation of the 
Christ to the universe before His Incarnation 


exhibited towards one E 


;. 


appears already in 1 Cor 8$, His relation to the 
Church in 1 Cor 12 ?* ff., and His Serpe = 


almost certainly in Rom 9 5, moe note ad 
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to take possession of our allotted part. 
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were given their first sacramental share 
in the divine grace, there has been seen 
among them, as elsewhere, the fruit of 
Christian lives and the consequent in- 
crease in the number of believers (°). 
In their case, it is the result of the teach- 
ing of Epaphras, who has done St. Paul’s 
own work among them (’), and has now 
brought him a report of their Christian 
love (°). 

1. and Timothy. But the message 
was St. Paul’s own, as in 1 Thessalonians, 
and the ‘we’ of °%, etc., probably only 
refers to himself. 

2. faithful brethren: i.e. those who are 
loyal. It hardly can include those who 
had accepted the false teaching ; but these 
he regards as a minority to be ignored 
till later in his letter. 

5. the hope. Hope of the future, 
identified with its object, the ascended 
Christ, leads to present faith and love. 

7. Epaphras. He seems to have been 
the founder of the Colossian Church, but 
was now at Rome (4 7"). His glad report 
of their ‘love’ must have been supple- 
mented by a sad account of their heresy, 
but this the Apostle tactfully omits. As 
a ‘Vicar Apostolic,’ like Timothy and 
Titus in the Pastoral Epistles, he could 
confirm and ordain. 

9-14. This report has shown the writer 
how to direct his prayers forthem. They 
need a fuller grasp of the working out of 
God’s eternal purpose (*), and an effort 
to live in accordance with it. The more 
this knowledge deepens, the more will 
they manifest it in their lives ('°). The 
strength for this will come from God 
Himself, which will enable them to bear 
with gladness any trial (#4). For those 
who have become God’s children share 
with’ all faithful people the light that is 
the Christian’s inheritance (!*); and from 


the darkness which once dominated their 
lives God has now transferred them into | 


that new sphere of light in which His 
Beloved Son is King (!%). It is through 
Him that we win redemption and for- 
giveness (14). 

9. knowledge of his will: not only as 
applied to their own lives, but involving 
a general grasp of what' God’s will is for 
man. 

10. in the knowledge: prefer by, as 
RVm. Doctrine and practice cannot be 
dissociated ; the continued effort to know 


more of God is a way of help towards_ 
- Christian living. 


32, made us meet to be partakers: 
lit. ‘made us competent for the portion 
that consists in the lot,’ i.e. qualified us 


For God’s grace makes the Christian ‘an 
inheritor of the Kingdom of heaven.’ 
The use of the word ‘ kingdom’ in the 
next verse, as referring to the present 
Kingdom of Christ, is unique in the 
writings of St. Paul. 

the saints in light. To the Church in 
later days these words only suggest those 
within the veil; to St. Paul it included the 
whole body ofthe‘ illuminated.’ Perhaps 
‘in the light’ follows grammatically the 
word ‘ inheritance.’ 

13. translated us. 
and Babylonian kings had removed whole 
populations (such as Israel) into another 
country, so does the King of kings treat 
the baptized. 

Son of his love. These words lead the 
writer to unfold the Christology which 
is his answer to the false teaching. To 
realize that Jesus is Redeemer in time 
leads to the thought of His Person in 
eternity. 

15-17. Though God is invisible, yet 


the Son is His eternal image who repro- | 


duces Him, and in both position and 
time stands before all created beings (1°). 
For everything created, whether earthly or 
heavenly, is founded in Him; He is alike 
the agent and the goal of all (1%). He 
stands as absolute Head, He binds and 
sustains all that is (*”). 

St. Paul here gives his fullest statement 
concerning Christ’s Person before the 
Incarnation (but cf. 1Cor8*). The 
passage stands beside Jn 1*1* and Heb 
114, as proclaiming the pre-eminent 
Son of God, alike in His eternal relation 
to the Father through all eternity, and 
His relation in time to all created things. 
In earlier epistles the centre of the 
Apostle’s teaching is Redemption; now, 
owing to the heresy he is combating, it 
is Headship. The picture of Christ upon 
the cross is succeeded by that of Christ 
upon the throne. In Ephesians the same 
thought appears, but is applied to the 
relation of Christians to their Lord and 
Head (1 2, 24); here we find, in answer 
to Colossian errors, a doctrinal statement 
which perhaps contains the special mes- 


sage of the epistle for the zoth century. — 


For the emphasis of to-day falls in undue 
proportion upon the human life and death 
of the ‘Jesus of history.’ 3 
15. image. Before the Incarnation as 
well as after, though it was when the 


As the Assyrian | 


Word was made flesh that He could fully — 


reveal God to man (cf, Jn1*$). 

the firstborn of all creation: a difficult 
phrase, and one which has proved so 
in the 
might be taken to imply that He was 


ew 


history of the Church. For it. 
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Himself part of creation, the first of all 
things that were created. This was the 
view of Arianism in the 4th century; and 
this is why the words, which had been 
in the creed presented to the Council of 
Niczwza, were omitted because of their 
ambiguity, and the great affirmation was 
put in their place that He was ‘ of one 
substance withthe Father.’ Butthe word 
‘firstborn’ is to be connected with the 
Old Testament meaning of the word, and 
_ suggests the heir by virtue of primogeni- 
ture. The Son is first in position in His 
relation to the universe. He is also first 
in time by virtue of His eternal existence. 
St. Paul’s words may therefore be linked 
with those of the creed ‘begotten before 
all worlds.’ In Rabbinical literature we 
find God Himself called the Firstborn. 
thrones, ete..> (cf.:2)§ cand «Eph -1*'). 
St. Paul appears to be giving a list of the 
powers in the spiritual world, beginning 
with the highest, such as formed the chain 
of angelic mediators in the false teaching 
at Colosse. But he himself seems to have 
more or less accepted the later Jewish 
teaching about angelic hierarchies (cf. 
are): 
17. he is before all things: not merely 
a statement of His priority, but of His 
eternal existence; He exists asthe ‘I am.’ 
18-20. The headship of the universe 
has been claimed for the Son. St. Paul 
proceeds to show His headship in a 
narrower sphere. For He is also the 
Head of vedeemed creation, from the 
moment that His victory over death made 
His redemptive work complete. He 
stands to the Church as its beginning 
and its Head, and it is therefore rightly 
regarded as His body. He became in 
a deeper and more intimate sense ‘first- 
born’ by that return from the dead which 
established Him in a new pre-eminence 
over all (#8). It was all part of God’s 
‘plan, which provided, first, that He 
should possess a ‘fulness’ which enabled 


. Him to deal with all things in heaven 
and earth (!%), and, secondly, that when 


the universe both material and spiritual 
needed bringing back to God, His atoning 
death should be the means of accom- 
plishing this, thus restoring the broken 
harmony of the world (?°). 

18. thechurch. ToSt. PaultheChurch 
is always prior in thought to the churches, 
_just as to the Jews Israel was prior in 


Be thought to the local communities of Jews. 


ri _ its being Christ’s 


Its essential oneness is necessitated by 
‘body’ upon earth 
OXef 22°; Ephi4 41°, 5 2? and: 1Cor 12'%*): 


Spe ihe Neate oo fulness. The plenitude of Deity | 
3 a ieties in ae Son, who is ose God of bey ae The gre pie sen see is 
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very God.’ The word ‘ fulness’ here is 
expanded in 2° into ‘all the fulness of 
the Godhead.’ It is important to dis- 
tinguish between the word for Godhead 
or Deity (theotes), and the other Fauline 
word theiotes, ‘divinity,’ which occurs 
in Rom1”*, The two words are fre- 
quently confused to-day. Abbott defines 
the latter as meaning ‘not the essence 
but the quality ’ of Godhead. 

20. There is an ambiguity (as in 2 14) 
as to whether ‘God’ or ‘ Christ’ is the 
subject of the sentence. It seems better 
to regard the work as the Father’s 
throughout. It is important that the 
Father’s part in the Atonement should 
sometimes thus be stressed. 

all things. St. Paul had already sug- 
gested in Rom 8 ?*: 23 that the effects of 
the Atonement extend through man to 
the lower creation; here he includes the 
higher creation too. The angels, so far 
from being means of reconciliation, may 
themselves need reconciliation (2 15), 

21-23. These great doctrinal truths 
must be applied to the case of those to 
whom he writes. Blind in thought and 
base in deed, they had once in their 
heathen days been ranged on the opposite > 
side to God’s reconciling grace (71); but 
now their share in the incarnate and 
crucified Christ has brought them within 
its sphere. The goal of their redemption 
is no less than His presenting of them 
without the stain of sin before the throne 
of God (??). The only means to attain 
this is to hold firmly and definitely to the 
Faith which they have already received, 
not allowing anything to move them from 
that good news on which their hope 
rests, and which was the substance of the 
Apostle’s own message (?%), 

22. the body of his flesh : in distinction 
from His other body the Church in 38. 

through death: as in all sacrifice, the 
death is a preliminary to the presentation 
of the sacrifice thereafter. 

23. the faith. If ‘the churches’ are 
replaced in St. Paul’s later thought by 

“the Church,’ the same is perhaps true of 
‘the faith,’ as representing not only the 
subjective feeling of belief, but the ob- 
jective creed which could be summed up 
as ‘ the eae of sound words,’ as in 
2\Timer + 

preached in all 


creation (cfs 1), 


Already the good news had gone forth us | 


to every quarter. 
24-29. The share in Christ to which fe 


Colossians are called makes him speak 


of his own share, and illustrate therefrom _ 
the glory of the Christian message and _ 
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_ @ new sense of joy. This is caused by 
Tealizing that his very sufferings, as 
identified with the Cross, help to advance 

_the Church, and thus strengthen the 
earthly body of Christ (24). His relation 

_ to his readers is part of God’s plan for 

_ the dispensing of His new means of grace 
to men. He has thus become an instru- 
ment in imparting God’s bounty to His 

household (75). This was a mystery 

which remained unrevealed in earlier 

_ generations; but now it is open to all those 
initiated into the Christian faith (2). 
This new illumination extends even to 
those outside the Jewish covenant, to 
whom the divine bounty is now displayed. 

_ Stated in brief, the mystery ‘consists in 
their present union with Christ, the 

_ Suarantee of something yet more glorious 
to come (*”). His own message is to pro- 
claim Christ thus, not limiting it (as the 
mystery religions or the new cult intro- 
duced at Colossz would do) by only im- 
parting a share to a privileged few, as 
if it were an occult form of knowledge, 
but with the express object of granting 
full initiation to every living soul (?*). 
The goal of all his labours is thus to set 

_all men before his Lord. It is hard work, 

_ but its real force lies in the divine power 
working within him (?). © 
_ 24. fill up . .. that which is lacking 

_ of the afflictions of Christ. It is not that 
the sufferings of Christ’s followers possess 
any atoning merit. Lightfoot explains 

_ thus: ‘ The Church is built up by repeated 

acts of self-denial in successive individuals 

afid successive generations.’ But we may 
add that though suffering in itself never 
has any atoning value, it leads to the 
setting free of life to be imparted to 
others. For the thought cf. Ps 69°, and 
also. Rom 15%; Heb 11 7; 2 Contr 5, and 
(above all) 2 Cor 41+12. The manifesta- 
tion of the Risen Life, which brings life 

_to others, comes through suffering (cf. 

pyar 12**4),. 

_. for his body’s sake. There is no separa- 

—tiori between helping Christ and helping 

the Church. Union with Him means 

union with all those who are in Him; 

_ salvation is not individualistic. 

25. dispensation, RVm stewardship. In 

any case the thought is of each ‘ steward 

of the Lord’ as what the Ordinal calls 
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secret cults which were the most living 
part of religion in the heathen world of 
that day. The language of this whole 
passage seems to -be suggested by them, 
and intended to show how different the 
Christian faith is from-thém, and from 
the exclusive cult which the false teachers 
at Colosse were propagating. (But some 
would see in St. Paul’s use of the word 
“mystery ’ an echo of the language of 
Daniel and Enoch, in which the word 
simply means ‘ secret.’) 

27. Christ in you. Christ is the centre, 
but it is Christ in relation to man (cf. 2 %), 
‘Lhe next verse gives the correlative, ‘every 
man... in Christ.’ This double rela-, 
tion is fostered and deepened by each act 


of sacramental union, ‘that we may ever- — 


more dwell in Him, and He in us.’ 

the hope of glory. The glory of the 
Christian is at present hidden from the 
world. At the Second Coming, when 
Christ’s glory is manifested, the Chris- 
tian’s will be manifested with it (cf. 
3 +4), 

29. This verse finely expresses St. Paul's 
view of the relation of freedom to grace. 

II. 1-3. The Apostle writes thus of his 
labours to show them why he should 
‘agonize’ for people like themselves 
whom he has never seen (1). His struggle 
means prayer that each heart may have 
assurance, and that as a body they may 
grow in Christian love. But his prayer is 
likewise that their minds may be fully 
illuminated, so-as to grasp that in Christ 
was revealed all that men could know of 
God’s bounty (?: °). 

1. Laodicea. This was the next town 
to Colossz, lower down the valley of the 
river Lycus (see 41°). His work round 
Ephesus had evidently not taken him 
so far inland. 

2. He does not hesitate to connect the 
essence of the faith with what must be 


“grasped by the enlightened intellect. 


His teaching only differs from his op- 
ponents’ in making it a religion of the 
whole man, and not of his intellect only. 
His ‘ gospel’ involves far more than the 
Jesus of history. Doctrinal teaching is 
of its essence. The message of the 


epistle up to this point might be sum- 


marized as ‘This is life eternal, that 
they should know theethe only true God, 
and him ‘whom thou didst send, even 
Jesus Christ’ (Jn 17 *). pees 


4-7. He now reveals why he is so. | 
anxious about them. He is afraid of | _ 
their being turned from such truths. It 
_is not-error in itself that he fears, so much ~ 
_as the specious way it is put forward (*). — 
Let them therefore remember first of all aes 


+ 


hee 


_ by the death of Christ (#4). 
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that he is spiritually present with them, 
and that it adds to his joy to know that 
Christ’s army at Colosse is in order of 
battle, and that their faith presents a 
solid front (*). They have learnt the 
truth that in the Person of Christ is 
both the humanity of Jesus and the 
reality of eternal Godhead. Let them 


therefore continue to advance.in their 


union with Him, firmly fixed in the faith 
which they have been taught, ana more 
and more thankful for it (°* *). 

5. Westcott points out that the meta- 
phors are military. 

7. Up to this point St. Paul has sought 
to banish error by proclaiming the truth. 
Only when it becomes absolutely necessary 
does he turn to the negative task of 
exposing the false teaching. And he here 
appeals to what is soundest in them, by 
first dwelling thankfully and affection- 
ately on all that is best and most hopeful 
among them. 

in your faith. It is uncertain whether 
he means the contents of their faith, or 
whether their faith iss to be the means 
whereby they remain ‘stablished’ in 
the truth. 

8-15. The time has come to warn them 
definitely against the false teaching among 
them. There is a danger of their being 
captivated by systems which call them- 
selves philosophy, but are wholly of this 
world (*), They must not forget that 
Christ must take the first place in all. 
Their first danger is of theological error, 
which would replace the Divine Head, the 
centre of all divine fulness, by other 
mediators (*1°), Their second danger 
is of the practical error of building their 
moral teaching on ritual or ascetic ob- 
servances (1415), Those who have the 
full inward circumcision of the heart do 
not need the partial and outward circum- 
cision of the body (!4). Once for all, in 
the waters of baptism, they sank to all 
that was of the old man, and rose re- 
generate, quickened with a new life in 
Christ (##). It is the blotting out of 
sins that brings this about, which applies 
to Jews and Gentiles alike (#8), Their 
burdensome obligation to external rules 
(which for the Jew was represented by the 
Law) is now cancelled, being removed 
In His 


A 


own victories are those of a leader in 
open war (}*). 

philosophy. There is no thought of 
belittling true philosophy. But systems 
which claim to be philosophic, and to 
expand the Christian faith by a wider 
theosophy, are a real menace, both then 
and now. The usage of the term ‘ philo- 
sophy ’ had already come to be wide and 
loose. r 

rudiments (cf. Gal4**). The words 
may suggest mere abc, in contrast with 
the fuller truths of the faith; but the 
reference may be to those ‘ elemental 
spirits’ which St. Paul later identifies 
with angelic powers (#* and 3°). 

9. fulness : see note on 11°. 

bodily. Either ‘assuming a_ bodily 
form’ (Lightfoot), a reference to the 
Incarnation, or in the colloquial sense 
in which we use the word ‘ bodily,’ i.e. 
‘utterly ’ (Westcott). 

11, The spiritual circumcision, like the 
fleshly, is to deprive the ‘ body of the 
flesh * ‘of its power. 

I2. buried with him in baptism. St. 
Paul’s references to the Sacraments are 
the more valuable because incidental. 
The same aspect of baptism is given in 
Rom 64. The primitive form of im- 
mersion suggested a burial under the 
water,and the baptized then rose above 
it in a rebirth to life in Christ. The one 
means of union with Christ crucified and 
ascended is thus seen to be regarded in 
the first age as sacramental. 

through faith. If the Sacrament is to 
be effectual there must be faith in the 
vivifying power of God. Cf. Rom 4 !° ff, 
for acts of faith as made towards God 
who gives life to the dead. 

14. the bond. The bond is the debt 
which was cancelled on Calvary. It is 
described either as ‘consisting in’ 
ordinances, i.e. contained in the Jewish 
Law, or at least as illustrated by it. The 
debt was unpaid, because of the impossi- 
bility of keeping the whole Law. The 
‘bond’ was therefore hostile to those 
against whom it was valid. — 

15. The subject of 13 was ‘God’; it is: 
difficult in }* to think of it as anything 
else than ‘ Christ,’ though Peake declares’ 
‘the subject of the verbs throughout the 


passage is God.’ Lightfoot thinks the 
change comes at ‘ took it out of the way.’ 
Perhaps the very ambiguity teaches us 
not to dissociate the work of the Father 
and of the Son. : sa 

put off from himself. The Latin 
Fathers supplied the word ‘body’ after. 


humanity He tore off the robe of evil from 
around our human nature, and, by means 
of His cross, led in triumph the powers 
that opposed Him, like a general leading 
dees _his enemies behind his triumphal car (1°). 

8. spoilyou. The influences that draw 
men from Christ are thought of as ban- | ‘ put off,’ His death being the means 
__ dits who ‘ kidnap,’ whereas the Lord’s | exposing the hostile powers. But to 
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Greek Fathers it was the powers them- 
selves that He stripped off and thrust 
away, and Lightfoot is led to say that ‘ in 
His cross we too are divested of the 
poisonous clinging garments of temptation 
and sin and death.’ But the context 
does not suggest that the powers are evil 
(see 1°). The angelic powers had played 
a part in the giving of the Law (cf. Gal 
37® and Ac7°**). Christ endured the 
curse of the Law upon the Cross, and so 
brought the Law to an end. With its 
ending there ceased to be any need 
of angelic mediators. Asa further point 
in favour of this last view (for which 
see Abbott, 260), it must be remembered 
that the false teachers at Colosse had con- 
nected the use of Jewish ordinances with 
the worship of angels (1°18). So St. Paul 
argues that, whatever share the angelic 
powers may have had once, it ended on 
Calvary. 

16-19. The doctrinal error is signifi- 
cantly followed by a practical one. The 
answer has been found in baptism as the 
means of becoming united to Christ, such 
baptism involving a belief in the reality 
both of sin, and of forgiveness through 
the triumph of the Cross. Material 

_ questions of outward Jewish observance 
are now shown to be a mere shadow; 
the substance lies with Christ (1% 17). 
He warns them thus: Do not let any- 
one rob you of your prize, however much 
he may wish to do so, by setting the 
example of a seemingly humble subservi- 
ence to angels. Such a man lays the stress 
upon his visions, and is made conceited 
by thoughts which God has not inspired 
(8). His error is manifest; he has not 
kept Christ as the Head ofall, and does not 
realize that it is through Him alone that 
the Body—the Church of the baptized— 
grows with God’s own increase, through 
the medium of its joints and ligatures (}*). 

16, judge you. Such outward things 
are not the standard by which reality is 
to be tested. 

17. The Law was but a shadow. The 
‘substance ’ is Christ’s. (‘ The substance 
lies with Christ,’ Westcott.) It is only 
here that St. Paul anticipates the teaching 
of Hebrews (cf. Hebro'). | 
18. by a voluntary humility: lit. ‘ will- 
ing in humility.’ This may either mean 
‘taking delight in humility’ (Lightfoot) 
or ‘ willing ’ may stand alone, as meaning 
angels. These are the intermediaries 
between God and man which appear in 
the system of Gnosticism. The Colos- 
ans, who had received Jewish teaching, 


uld naturally call them ‘angels.’ 
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dwelling in... seen. Probably the 
true text has not been preserved. Of 
many meanings suggested, the three most 
probable are (1) that he is obsessed with 
the visions which he claims to have seen 
through the secret cult to-which he be- 
longs; (2) that a ‘ not” has dropped out 
before ‘seen.’ His speculations have no 
real basis; (3) that the Greek words must 
be emended (perhaps to aeva kenemba- 
teuon), giving the meaning ‘ idly treading 
upon air.’ In any case, the point is that 
his faith, like that of theosophy and other 
modern cults, has no substantial basis in 
fact and history. Cf. Ramsay, The 
Teaching of St. Paul in Terms of the 
Present Day, xvii. 

19. the Head (cf. 118). Here again it 
is plain that*Christ is not the Head 
regarded as one member of the body, 
but the Head in its relation to the whole 
body of Christians. It is the Church that 
binds all together, for though there_isa 
brotherhood of man, the Church is the 
brotherhood. 

joints and ligatures. These seém to be 
the human means of union, perhaps the 
“ministers and stewards’; but growth 
(which is the secret of the life of the body) 
comes from the Divine Source. 

20-23. If union with Christ’s death 
means that the elemental things of the 
world no longer touch the believer, why 
should he be ruled by the kind of material 
prohibitions that regulate the life of the 
Jew (2°22) ? Such self-imposed austeri- 
ties and self-chosen humiliations may seem 
to be a wise course, but really they are not 
a remedy against sensual indulgence (?*). 

20. rudiments . . . ordinances. The 
elementals had been concerned with the 
promulgation of the Law. Note the 
double reference to our Lord’s teaching 
(Mt.r5 ® 17), ; 

23. will-worship. This is an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to express in English the 
strange word ethelothreskeia, which St. 
Paul seems to have coined for the occasion. 
Lightfoot comes nearer to it with ‘ volun- 
teeved service.’ It looks like a further 
condensation of the phrase in 2 3, 
‘voluntary humility and worshipping 
of the angels.’ But probably there has 
been primitive corruption in the text of 
both passages. Hort speaks of this 
chapter as ‘ill preserved in ancient 
times.’ 1 ; ss 

not of any value against the indulgence. 
Another difficult phrase. The preposition 
rendered ‘against’ may also mean ‘to-— 
‘wards,’ i.€. they are not of any value, but, 
on the contrary, tend to gratify the 
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carnal mind. The Law, as St. Paul maa 
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always contends, is powerless to prevent 
the flesh from having its way with us (cf. 
Rom 7 ® ff,). 

III. 1-4. St. Paul proceeds to give an 
antidote to the error by a return to his 
positive teaching, resuming the thought 
of 2% 7, Those who become Christians 
enter on a share in the risen life of Christ, 
and their own life must now take a 
different direction, and be ruled by their 
relation to their ascended Lord (?*),_ For 
baptism involves death to the lower 
things, and a new life, hidden indeed 
from the world, but centred, like Christ’s 
own life, in God above (*).. When Christ 
is manifested hereafter, then it will be 
seen that His followers share in the life 
that is life indeed (4). 

2. Set your mind, etc. This advice is 
fully in accord with what modern psycho- 
logy would suggest (cf. Phil 4%). ‘It is 
not ascetic rigour that will master fleshly 
temptation. It is the expulsive power 
of a new and grand idea which will best 
achieve it’ (Westcott). But more than 
this: for the power that sets free is the 
Spirit (cf. Rom 8!ff.), bestowing the 
risen ‘ life ’ of Christ. 

3. hid with Christin God. Thisthought 
is expressed more plainly in Eph 2 ‘ ff. 
Our, union with the risen and ascended 
Christ is a present possibility, for which 
we pray in the Ascension Day collect, 
‘that we may in heart and mind thither 
ascend, and with Him ccntinually dwell.’ 

4. then shall ye also with him be mani- 
fested in glory. At the Second Coming 

Christians will be revealed to the world 
- as sharing His glory, the very bodies 
--—s« of the living being transformed (1 Cor 


15 ff). ; 
tt 5-11. This change of attitude involves 
Lee a change of living to match it. They 


must treat the sins of the flesh as now 
Rei}! dead within them, by virtue of the death 
4 __ which every Christian has died (5). Once 
* _ they were alive to such things, and thus 
were among those disobedient children 
who incur their Father’s displeasure (* 7). 

_ But now all base conduct must be set aside 
_ (8), just because they have exchanged 
their old nature for a new (°). This new 
man is growing more’ and more into 
_ Christ’s likeness (1°), into a state where 
there can be no invidious distinctions 
of nationality or class, for Christ is 
supreme throughout them all (14). 
5. Mortify therefore. 


_ But it properly means (as the Greek) 
‘make aead’ (as RVm). It is not a 


_mends; that was the unsuccessful remedy 


ee 


nee This translation 
comes through the Latin mortificate. | 


course of self-mortification that he recom-_ 
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suggested by his rivals at Colosse (2 *). 
If they had died to the world when buried 
in the waters of baptism, they must go 
on ‘reckoning as already dead’ within 
them all that is base (cf. Rom6"). If 
the lower self was nailed to the Cross, 
it must be kept there, and each vice 
regarded as a thing renounced and 
crucified. 

9, 10. the old man... the new man. 
Some have suggested that the old man 
is Adam, whose image men bear (1 Cor 
15 4°), while the new man is Christ. But 
it is better taken as the regenerate man _ 
formed after Christ, in contrast with his 
unregenerate state. 

9. ye have put off the old man. The 
tense is perfect, implying that Christians _ 
are not doing it now, for it has already 
been done. The baptized have already 
died to what is base. So-far from vices 
being natural, they are to them an 
unnatural perversion. 

10. have put on the new man. Nega- 
tive teaching isnot enough. ‘Thou shalt 
not’ is Jewish rather than Christian. It 
is psychologically true that the secret of 
advance consists not only in weeding out 
vices, but in planting in virtues. 

the image of him that created him. The 
Son seems to be the image; but the Father 
He ‘that created.’ Man was first created 
in God’s image, and the new birth re- 
creates him thus; ‘the subsequent life 
must be a deepening of this image thus 
stamped upon the man ’ (Lightfoot). 

It. barbarian, Scythian. These two 
are not in contrast like the other pairs; 
‘barbarian’ is a contemptuous word 
opposed to the idea of a brotherhood of 
man, and ‘Scythians’ were regarded as 
the lowest of barbarians. 

all, andinall, Cf.1Cor15 °°. 

_ 12-17. The ‘new man’ includes the 
gentler virtues, and specially the forgive- 
ness which they learn from Christ’s 
example (}*18). But the closest link — 
between them is love, and that spirit of 
unity which must reign supreme in a 
society which is Christ’s own body (1415), 
Christ’s message must abide with them, — 
and they must stir up within gach other | 
melodies of heart as well as voice (1). 
All they say and do must be consciously 
in the Master’s name, who will inspire 
them to continual thankfulness to the 
Father (17), ee : fant Ae 

16. the word of Christ. Perhaps the 
word that Christ speaks, either through 
the Gospel, or through the voice 
But the word is generally spoken of as_ 
coming from God (cf. 1Th 21%), so that 
it may be the message from God | 


+ 
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_ Christ is the subject, the phrase being 
like ‘ the word of the cross’ in 1 Cor 1 38. 
psalms and hymns: already dear to the 
Jews and a feature of their worship, and 
now taken over by the apostolic Church. 
For the use of psalms, see Ac 4 *4, and for 
fragments of Christian hymns quoted by 
“al Paul himself, see Eph 5 4, and 1 Tim 
18-IV. 1.. Advice is given for each 
relationship in life: to wives, submission; 
to husbands, tender love (!§ 1%); to chil- 
dren, obedience; to fathers, tactfulness 
(29 21); to slaves, honest service and hard 
work, as in the one Master’s sight, and 
for the recompense which will be given 
by the impartial Judge of all human 
action (?*-*5). Masters must act in the 
thought of their Master above (41). 

22. Servants. The case of Onesimus 
may be the cause of the fuller reference 
made to this relationship (cf. 3 14). 

IV. 2-6. General precepts follow ad- 
dressed to all the faithful, concerning 
prayer and thanksgiving, including inter- 
cession that the writer may make bold 
use of his present opportunities (*). 
They must show tactfulness towards 
outsiders, and a readiness to seize every 
opportunity (°). Their words must be 
gracious and winning, as each occasion 
demands (°). 

3. a door (cf. 1 Cor 16 °). 

the mystery of Christ. In Eph6® it 
is the whole Gospel; here it seems to be 

- the admission of the Gentiles, which had 

been the cause of his imprisonment. 

5. redeeming the time. More fully 
expressed in Eph'5'*. Prefer, as RVm, 
‘ buying up the opportunity.’ 

7-9. He passes to personal matters. 
' Tychicus may be trusted to do more than 
deliver the epistle; he, and their fellow- 
townsman Onesimus, who is now a 
Christian, will give them all the news from 
Rome. 

7. Tychicus appears chiefly as the 
-Apostle’s messenger (Tit 3 1#; 2 Tim 4). 
_-g. Onesimus. It would be impossible to 
guess from these kindly words that this 
_ was the runaway slave who was returning 
__ as Tychicus’s companion to give himself 
_ up to his master Philemon (see Intro- 
duction). SFX: 
10-44. Salutations from brethren at 
Rome; first from the three companions 
- who were of his own race, Aristarchus, 
wk, and Justus (1%"). Next, from 
ree Gentile helpers, Epaphras (who was 
ide eal for his native Colosse 

churches), Lyke, 


. He had -accom- 


.-F 


PHILEMON 


| son. The Apostle thanks God for his © 
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panied St. Paul to Rome (Ac 27 *).. Mark. 
St. Paul has plainly forgiven him for his 
conduct in Ac 15 %8 (cf. 2 Tim 4 4). 

tr. Jesus. The reason for giving him 
another name is obvious. these only: 
i.e. they were his only fellow-workers 
who were Jews. 

12. Epaphras (cf.1’). He may have 
been the founder not only of the Colossian 
Church, but also of the other two churches 
in the Lycus valley. 

14. Luke. It is from this passage that 
we know that the evangelist was a doctor. 
His narrative in Acts shows that he had 
travelled to Rome with St. Paul. Demas 
is stated in 2 Tim 41° to have deserted 
later on. 

15. Nymphas: or perhaps ‘ Nympha,’ 
in whose house at Laodicea the Christians 
met. 

16. the epistle from Laodicea. This 
certainly seems to suggest a letter which 
the Apostle had himself written to the 
Laodiceans. If Ephesians was a circular 
letter, taken from one town to another, 
Laodicea would be the nearest point to 
Colossz that it would reach. Hence the 
ingenious theory that that epistle is 
here referred to. i 

17. Archippus (cf. Phm?*). Possibly 
there is a hint that he needed more zeal. 

18. The amanuensis gives the pen to 
St. Paul himself for his signature and 
final message. 

(For Bibliography see end of Philemon.) 


PHILEMON 


In the 4th century this little personal 
epistle was regarded as unworthy of the 
great Apostle. But there has been a 
rowing appreciation of it, as ‘ a pearl of 
the most exquisite purity in the rich 
treasure of the New Testament’ (Saba- 
tier). It is more than a tender pleading 
with a friend on behalf of arunaway slave, 
for it shows some of the great social 
principles underlying the Christian faith. 
Slavery is not condemned as wrong, but 
Christian principles are suggested which, ~ 


‘ 


if acted on, must ultimately mean they iiak 


righting of social abuses. Renan calls 
it a ‘chef d’ceuvre of the art of letter- 
writing,’ and it is certain that its gentle ~ 
tact must have been of avail with — 


Philemon, or he would not have allowed _ 


it to be placed in the collection of St. 


Paul’s letters. _ aA 
1-7. St. Pauladdresses the epistle from | 


uA 


from 
his Roman prison to Philemon,a Christian x: 
of position at Colosse. The names coupled q che 


with his are probably those of his wife and 
and for his goodness towards other 
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Christians, and prays that these things 
may deepen his spiritual] insight. 

1. Timothy. He was with St. Paul 
during his long stay at Ephesus, and may 
have become acquainted with Philemon 
there. Apphia: a Phrygian name, 

8-21. He then prefers his request on 
behalf of a slave who had escaped from 
his master and fled to Rome. There he 
had come in contact with St. Paul, who 
made him a Christian, and thus begot 
him in his bonds. To return to his 
master meant to invite torture and 
crucifixion as an example to the other 
slaves, but he has been persuaded that 
it is his Christian duty todoso. St. Paul 
seizes the opportunity of sending him 
in the company of Tychicus, the bearer 
of the letter to the Church at Colosse, 
and relies on what he writes to the master 
to preserve the slave from harm. In- 

_ stead_of claiming a right, he asks a favour, 
This poor slave no longer belies his name 
of Onesimus (profitable), for he has 
become very precious to the worn-out 
prisoner (*1#). He would fain have kept 
him as his minister, but wants Philemon’s 
permission first (1°14). He returns now 
in a permanent relationship in Christ, 
which is far more than that of servant 
(1516), Let Philemon receive him as 
though he were the Apostle himself, who 
will be responsible for any loss through 
this thief and runaway, even.though the 
real debtis on the other side, for Philemon 
owes to him his Christianity (#719). So 
he asks in all confidence, and hopes soon 
to be able to leave his prison and come 
himself (20-22) * 

9g. Paulthe aged. If this be the mean- 
ing, he is pleading respect for an old man’s 
request. But it is quite likely that the 
word ‘ presbutes ’ is used as an equivalent 
for the kindred ‘presbeutes’ (ambassador). 


* St. Paul’s claim in § is remarkable. ‘In 
Christ ’"—speaking as His Apostle in His name 
to a member of His body—St. Paul has the right 
ey gormend, though he does not wish to use 
it.—Ep. 


In this case he uses the words as enforc- 
ing ‘his right to command’ (Lightfoot), 
and they must be translated as ‘Paul an 
ambassador’ (RVm). Cf. Eph 6 ?°. 

10, Onesimus. There is a gentle play- 
fulness in suggesting that poor misnamed 
‘ Helpful’ has at last become true to his 
name, There seems a further play of 
words in ‘let me have joy (RVm help) 
of thee in the Lord ’ (2°), where the word 
is the same. In Col 4® he is mentioned 
as accompanying Tychicus, 

16, both in the flesh and in the Lord. 
In the one he had the brother for a slave, 
in the other he had the slave for a brother 
(Meyer). 

21. even beyond what I say: a gentle 
hint that he should release him from 
slavery. But it is conscience, and not 
compulsion, that must rule the Christian’s 
conduct. 

22. prepare me a lodging. He leaves 
it to Philemon to suggest his own hospi- 
tality (cf. 7), This verse indicates his 
hopefulness of a speedy and successful 
result of his appeal to Cesar. 
might well lay stress on the likelihood of 
his coming in person, as a final word to 
make more sure the granting of his 
request. 

23-25. He sends salutations from some 
of those mentioned in the public letter 
to Colosse, naturally putting Epaphras 
first, who probably founded the Colossian 
Church (Col1?, 41"), It is only here 
that he is called ‘ fellow-prisoner,’ doubt- 
less in a voluntary sense. 
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| _ . IT, AND II. THESSALONIANS 


By Maurice JONES 


_ Thessalonica and the Founding of its | the sister of Alexander the Great. Situ- 3 
_ Church,—Thessalonica, the modern 
_ Salonica, was the most populous city in 


Its 


Macedonia. — original name was | placed for trade purposes. Under the 

Gets Therme, from the hot springs in the | Romans it became the capital of one of - 

nut neighbourhood. It owed its new name, | the four districts of Macedonia, and é 
given to it in 315 B.c,, to Thessalonica, | mately the virtual capital of the pro 
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_ As a reward for its loyalty to Octavian, 
_ it was made a free city of the Empire; 


and, in spite of its being the residence of 


the Provincial Governor, it enjoyed a 


large measure of internal autonomy, being 
ruled by its own politarchs (Ac 17). 
Jews in large numbers had made their 
home in the city; and their influence is 
manifest in Ac17‘*, where we read of 


> “devout Greeks, a great multitude,’ who 


_ were attracted by St. Paul’s preaching. 


The Apostle arrived there during his 


second missionary journey, towards the. 


end of A.p. 50. The narrative in Ac 17 
seems to imply that he only spent three 
weeks in the city and confined his) at- 
tention to the synagogues, but our epistles 
make it clear that his stay was consider- 
ably longer than this and that his mission 
had a much wider scope. 

Gentiles in considerable numbers had 
embraced the faith, and an important 
Church had been founded; and this would 
involve a mission covering several months, 
during which the Philippian Church had 
sent the Apostle assistance more than once 
(Phil 41°). He also in 1 Th2?! speaks 
of his ministry in terms which imply both 


' private and public intercourse with his 


converts, and this rules out a stay in the 
city of a few short weeks only. He was 


_ finally driven out by the intrigues of the 


Jews, who stirred up the rabble to charge 


_ him and Silas with high treason because 


they proclaimed a King who was not Cesar. 
The Apostle himself not being at hand, 
certain Christians, with Jason at their 
head, were haled before the magistrates, 


‘who, fearing a riot, bound them to keep 


the peace. This obviously could only 


be achieved if the man who was at the 


_ Galatians). 
_ ministry 


root of the disturbance left the city; and 
this St. Paul did without delay, leaving 


Thessalonica by night and proceeding to |, 


the neighbouring city of Bercea (Ac 17 


1-10) | 


The Occasions and Dates of the Epistles 


-—1 Thessalonians ——This was written at 


Corinth, and apparently fairly early 
during St. Paul’s stay in that city on his 


second missionary journey, and therefore 


sometime in A.D. 51. It is possibly the 
earliest of the Pauline epistles (but see 
The Apostle, after a brief 
at Bercea, proceeded to Athens, 
jJeaving Silas and Timothy in the former 
city, but was apparently joined at Athens 


: ‘by Timothy, who was then sent back 
1 mission to Thessalonica | 


Th 3%). When St. Paul had arrived 
Corinth from Athens, Timothy again 


ee , 7 


ed him, bringing with him a report 


pecial 


f the situation in Thessalonica, and per- | 


haps also a letter from the Thessalonian 
Church. 

The report was on the whole favour- 
able. The Thessalonians had proved 
themselves worthy of their ‘ election,’ 
and were an ‘ example ’ to the brethren in 
Macedonia and Achaia-(i ? ff.); but there 
were certain weaknesses which required 
immediate attention. Doubts were being 
cast, probably by Jews, on the Apostles’ 
authority and upon St. Paul’s status in 
particular, and the methods of their 
ministry were being attacked (217%), 
There had also been some persecution 
after the Apostles’ departure (3 ° ff.), and 
a certain amount of moral laxity had 
manifested itself among the converts, 
due to the influence of the paganism out 
of which they had so recently emerged, 
as well as a good deal of unrest and idle- 
ness arising out of the belief that the 
Parousia of the Lord was close at hand 
(422). The Church was also troubled 
concerning those of its members who had 
already died, and their fate when the 
Parousia duly arrived; and to some the 
event itself seemed to be unaccountably 
delayed (4 1%-5 11). The discipline of the 
Church was not quite satisfactory, and 
the authority of those placed in charge 
of it needed strengthening (51215). This 
was, briefly, the situation with which 
St. Paul had to deal, according to 
Timothy’s report, and 1 Thessalonians 
was written to comfort, strengthen, warn, 
and quiet the young Church in its many 
difficulties and dangers. 

2 Thessalonians.—Soon after the dis- 
patch of 1 Thessalonians further news, 
brought back perhaps by the bearer of 
that epistle, arrived at Corinth from 
Thessalonica. The faith of the Church 
was growing and love was abounding, 
and the community remained steadfast 
in the face of persecution (1 °°); but the 
thought of the imminence of the Parousia 
was still a disturbing influence, and the 
excitement had been increased rather 


than diminished by the receipt of 


i Thessalonians. Certain statements, 
purporting to be based on utterances or 
a letter of St. Paul, that the Day of the 
Lord had already arrived, were being 
circulated (2%). 2 Thessalonians was 
therefore written to correct the impression 
left on the Church by this perversion, and 
to define more carefully the conditions 
which must precede the Parousia (2 77°). 
The opportunity was also -utilized to 
encourage the Church to continue in’ 
steadfastness (2 1%-15), and to lead a quiet 
and orderly life, abandoning the unruly 


and idle behaviour which was now so rife 
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inthecommunity. Thatnogreatinterval 
of time separated the two epistles seems 
clear from the slight change in the situa- 
tion of the Church which the letters pre- 
suppose, and. we may safely place the 
writing of 2 Thessalonians a little later 
than that of 1 Thessalonians in the year 
A.D. 51. 
The Authenticity of the Epistles— 
1 Thessalonians.—There is very little 
ground for questioning its authenticity. 
The internal evidence is not quite as 
strong perhaps as in the case of some other 
Pauline epistles, but it is good enough 
for the purpose. It cannot be proved 
that Ignatius and Hermas were acquainted 
with it, although there are passages in 
both writers which remind us strongly 
of it. On the other hand, it is included 
both in the Canon of Muratori and in that 
of Marcion, and is contained in the Syriac 
Vulgate and the Old Latin version, and 
is quoted by name by Ireneus. Two 
objections to the Pauline authorship 
have been put forward, both of them 
based on internal evidence. (1) It is 
maintained that 21° contains a clear 
reference to the destruction of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70. But it is much more probable 
>that what is in view here is the certainty of 
God’s vengeance upon the Jews for their 
blindness and unbelief, and that the 
statement is prophetic and not historical. 
(2) Some scholars hold that 2Th2# 
refers to a forged letter which must be 
1 Thessalonians. But this is a forced 
interpretation of the expression ‘ as from 
us, which seems to belong not to 
—-—s S epistle,’ but to ‘ greatly disturbed’ in 
Fog the same verse. Little weight need be 
_. attached to either objection, and certainly 
not sufficient to justify any doubt con- 
cerning the authenticity of a letter which is 
thoroughly Pauline in tone and character. 
2 Thessalonians.—The objections are 
much moreserious here, and have reference 
mainly to the difficulty which arises from 
the marked similarity that exists in 
general between the two epistles, com- 
fay bined with a striking difference between 
_ the eschatological teaching which they 
_ respectively contain. It has been sug- 
_ gested that 2 Thessalonians is the work 
_. of an author who, desiring to gain 
authority for certain ideas that he held 
concerning the Man of Sin, circulated 
these in a letter composed after the 
Pauline model. But there is no real 
ae inconsistency between the eschatological 
_ teaching of 1 Thessalonians and that of 
_ 2 Thessalonians. 
oa ae in the one is not 


The expectation of the 


clearly defined in 2 Thessalonians by the 
statement that certain events must pre- 
cede the coming of the Day of the Lord. 
There is doubtless an advance in the teach- 
ing, but no realinconsistency can be found. 

Some scholars also maintain that 
2 Thessalonians is the earlier of the two 
epistles. (1) It contains the emphasis on 
the Apostle’s autograph (2 Th 3 ?”), which 
one hardly expects to find in a second - 
letter to the same Church. But the 
same emphasis is found in 1 Cor 16”, 
which was not St. Paul’s first letter to 
Corinth, a point which substantially dis- 
counts this contention. (2) The phrase 
‘as we charged you ’ in 1 Th 4 }4 seems to: 
refer to a command in a letter, and this 
command is actually found in 2 Th3?°. 
But there seems to be no reason why the 
reference should not be to a charge de- 
livered by word of mouth. (3) The tone 
of 2 Thessalonians is much more Jewish 
than that of 1 Thessalonians, and this is 
more easily explained if 2 Thessalonians 
was written first, when the Thessalonian 
Church was more predominantly Jewish 
than it became later. Harnack explains 
this difference between the epistles by 
suggesting that 1 Thessalonians was 
written more expressly for the Gentile 
section and 2 Thessalonians for the Jewish 
section of the Church. All the evidence 
that we have seems however to point to — 
the conclusion that the Thessalonian 
Church was from the beginning a pre- 
dominantly Gentile community. While 
allowing some weight to these objections, 
it is probable that the true relationship 
between the epistles is best explained by © 
the supposition that both were written by 
St. Paul, and both addressed to the same © 
Christian community. 

The Eschatological Teaching in the 
Epistles.—Two main points in this con- — 
nexion are discussed in the epistles, 
(1) What share in the Parousia will they — 
have who are already at rest in Christ ? — 
and (2) What will be the signs of the end ? 

(1) is discussed in r Th 4 1-5 }°, where — 
it is stated that those who are at rest _ 
will suffer no disadvantage, but will rise | 
first, and, accompanied by those who are 
still. alive, will meet their Lord in. the 
air and be united with Him for ever. 
The picture of the Parousia given in ‘this. 
passage is coloured by the imagery is 
Jewish apocalyptic literature, but it is. 
permeated through and through with tk | 
‘strong conviction that Christ is risen ; 

_the dead, and that His resurrection 
sure pledge of the resurrection 
saints. | 

Aa) The. signs of the end 


_ The Parousia is certain but not yet 
_.at the very door, and certain events must 
first precede it. These are a_ great 
_ apostasy and the revelation of the ‘ Man of 
Sin,’ who will make war on all that is 
sacred and holy, and will sit in the Temple 
_ claiming to be divine. Deceived by his 
powers and lying wonders many will 
_ follow him, bringing upon themselves ruin 
and destruction. This “ mystery of law- 
lessness’ is already at work, but some 
influence or power is at present restrain- 
ing its full development; and when this 
is removed the ‘lawless one’ will be re- 
vealed and fora time accomplish his dread 
purpose, but only finally to be destroyed by 

_ the Lord Jesus at His glorious coming. 
The chief elements in this descriptive 
passage are taken from Jewish sources. 
In the earlier Jewish eschatological 
writings the idea of a great conflict be- 
_ tween good and evil is generally present, 
and the period immediately preceding the 
Messianic coming is invariably described 
as a time of upheaval among the nations 
and of a wide outbreak of evil leading to 
the Golden Age, when the oppressors of 
God’s people shall be finally destroyed. 
In later apocalyptic documents such as 
Daniel, 4 Ezra, and the Sibylline Oracles, 
~etc., the issue is widened; and the con- 
flict is now between the powers of the 
world and the Kingdom of the saints, 
when the world-powers are led by a 
shadowy figure, half-human, _half-de- 
monic, the forerunner of the anti-Christ, 
who is undoubtedly what St. Paul has 
in mind when he speaks of the ‘ Man of 
Sin.’ The only new feature in the 
prophecy in our epistle is the introduction 
of the restraining power. It has been 
suggested, with much plausibility, that 
_ what the Apostle is thinking of throughout 
' the passage is the Roman Emperor in a 
twofold capacity, now as the servant of 
- the Church restraining the existing powers 
of disorder and persecution, but soon to 
be revealed as its implacable foe, when 
the worship of the Emperor—now sit- 
ting in the Temple of God and claiming 
_ divine honours—shall have reached its 
full development. But the reference is 
_ probably of a more general character, 
and is primarily to be traced to the uncom- 
promising hostility of hisown countrymen, 
restrained for the present by Roman rule 
and justice. Ultimately the ‘Man of 
. Sin’ is any power which actively and of 
et purpose opposes the spread of Christ’s 
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The Church in the , Epistles.—Both 
epistles are addressed to ‘ The Church of 
the Thessalonians,’ a form which is 
peculiar to these letters: but St. Paul’s 
teaching elsewhere shows that he had in 
mind more than the local community of 
saints in Thessalonica, and that he 
saw in that assembly of Christians the 
representative of the whole Church, of 
the people of God, of the universal Society. 


‘The addition of the words ‘in God the 


Father and the Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(1 Th11; 2 Th) brings out the truly 
divine origin and character of the Church. 
There is no explicit reference to the 
Sacraments in the epistles, but the 
emphasis on ‘ sanctification’ in 1 Th 4? 
and 2Th2}!%, when compared with 
1 Cor 611, seems to indicate that the 
references in these two passages is to 
Holy Baptism completed by the laying 
on of hands. 

There are traces in 1 Th 5 }*}* of the 
existence of a definite Ministry, which 
exercises government and _ discipline,, 
although no particular office is designated, 
and behind this Ministry there stands the 
final authority of the Apostles (1 Th 5 2; 
2Th314). The note of catholicity is 
sounded in 1 Thi 8, 24. 


I. THESSALONIANS 


I. x. Address and Greeting; Paul and — 
Silvanus and Timothy. The use of ‘we’ — 
throughout the epistles, a use peculiar to 
them, shows that St. Paul associates his 
brother Apostles with him in all that he 
says here. In God the Father and the 
Note the emphasis 
on the essential equality between Father 
and Son, as the source of salvation, so 
characteristic of these epistles. _ 

I. 2-III. 13. Historical and Personal. — 

I. 2-10. Thanksgiving for the good 
estate of the Thessalonian Church. es 

3. faith, love, hope. The earliest oc- 


+ oe 


currence of this triplet. This order is 
also found in 5% and Col1*. They are. 
thought of here in their practical mani- 


| every place’ may point to a wider dis- 


(569 


‘lonica owing to its position as a centre 
| of sea and land traffic. ° PS 


festation—in work, labour, and patience. 

4. election, as proved by their historical _ phd 
call into the Church and by the eagerness 
with which they had received the Gospel, 
although this involved persecution. — i 

8. in Macedonia and in Achaia. ; 
Churches of Philippiand Corinthin parti- 
cular, although the additional phrase'in —_ 


semination of the Gospel from Thessa- _ 
YN Byer eee 

; — Co: ae ey 

ge ye turned unto God from idols to — ee 
; vats fee sk fe f NAN a) 


* 


1] 


serve a living and true God. A _ brief 
résumé of the Apostle’s missionary alae pa 
ing (cf. Ac 14 4#°), 

to. his Son. Only found here in these 
epistles. Note the equation of the Son 
with the historical Jesus. raised from 
the dead. The necessary prelude to the 
Second Coming. the wrath to come. 
The Divine Judgement from which the 
Son alone can save. With *® 1° cf. Ac 
Ly 
shapter in the epistle, except the last, 
closes with the advent hope. 

II. 1-12. The general character of the 
Apostles’ ministry in Thessalonica is a 
defence against certain charges brought 
against them. St. Paul recalls (1) their 
courage in the face of persecution ('?); 
(z) their freedom from self-interest (**) ; 
and (3) their personal tenderness in in- 
structing their converts (*}*). 

-3.-error, uncleanness, guile. A contrast 
to heathen worship, so often associated 
with wild emotionalism and impurity. 

4. approved. A reference to Athenian 
practice, in which candidates for office were 
tested as to antecedents and character. 

5. flattery. Only found here in the 
New Testament. The word involves the 
idea of flattery used from selfish motives 
and to aid self-interest. 

7. gentle. A better attested reading 
is ‘babes’; and the inversion of the meta- 
phor by the use of ‘nursing mother’ later 
in the verse presents no real difficulty in 
view of St. Paul’s frequent recourse to such 
inversions (cf. 5 74; 2 Cor 3 !*16). 

8. to impart our own souls, explained 
in * as the self-sacrificing labour which 


consisted in their working night and day | 


to maintain themselves. 

to. holily and righteously. /Aolily the 
positive side, unblamably the negative. 

Ir. each one of you. The’ individual 
and personal aspect of the ministry. 

12. his own kingdom and glory. The 
future and not the present Kingdom. 
. There are two stages in the final consum- 

mation Christ’s rule and Christ’s glory. 

"13-16. Renewed thanksgiving for the 
success attending the mission to Thessa- 

_ lonica. 

13. word of God, perhaps correcting an 
insinuation that the Gospel was a mere 
human invention. 

14. which. are in Judea. Mentioned 
because they were the earliest founded 
and had been subject to persecution all 
‘through their history. 


pagan population of the city. 
‘ 15. killed the Lord Jesus, better killed 
Mie? ‘me in slaying Se a4 
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It is important to note how every ° 


£ own countrymen: | 
. their fellow-tribesmen and, therefore, the | 


brotherly love. - 
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16. the wrath is come upon them to 
theuttermost. Seeauthenticity of 1 Thes- 
salonians in Introduction, 

II. 17-lll. 10. The Apostles’ anxiety 
about the Thessalonians until reassured 
by Timothy. 

17-20. St. Paul’s desire to revisit 
Thessalonica, its cause, and why he was 
prevented. 

18. hindered. The Greek word suggests 
the cutting up of a road to render it 
impassable. 

Satan, representing the personal force, 
‘ the adversary,’ in whom all evil centres. 
Possibly ‘the messenger of Satan’ 
2 Conia. 

19. coming. The first use of Parousia 
in the New Testament. The Greek word 
is used of the coming visit of a King. 

III. 1. This verse indicates that 
Timothy had joined St. Paul at Athens, 
a fact not mentioned in Acts. 

2. comfort, preferably inspive with con- 
fidence. 

3. be moved=be allured by flattery 
as by a dog wagging his tail. 

4.1 Acs = 

_5- tempter. Satan (cf. 1 Cor iy & 

6. brought the glad tidings. The same 
word as is used for preaching the Gospel. 


of | 


11-13. A prayer that the Apostle may > 


be able to return to Thessalonica, and 
that the Church there may develop in 
spiritual capacity. 

tr. Note the association of the Lord 
with the Father in providence—a thought 
not very common. 

12. The Lord. Christ. 

13. saints may mean ‘just men made 
perfect,’ or ‘angels,’ or both. The first 
is the Pauline usage, but the reference here 
may be to both as in the Old Testament 
and Jewish apocalyptic literature. 

IV. 1-V. 24. Hortatory and Doctrinal. 

IV, 1-12. Shortcomings among the 


Thessalonian Christians corrected, with — 


exhortations to purity, 
brethren, and honest work. 


love of the 


3-8. Warning against impurity, needed ; 


in view of their pagan environment, 

4. his own vessel. This may mean 
(1) ‘ body,’ or (2) ‘ wife.’ Most modern 
commentators are in favour of (2), but 
(1) is the more natural meaning, and = 
word is used in this sense in 2 Cor 4? 


; 5. yo not God. vA quotation ‘rom 
| Jer ro 


6. transgress and wrong. s Transgress” 
is absolute, ‘ wrong ’ is sin against society. — 
the Lord is an avenger. Cf. Dt 32 35, _ 
9-104. Encouragement, to ‘progress in 


10. in all Maceécniad: The 5 


+ 


* 


; 


an 
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_ anti-Christ found in the apocalypses. 


_and the due performance of social duties. 


- Epistles’ 


Re 19, 20. Protest against a tendency to 
_ despise specialspiritual gifts, and prophecy 
tendency was at work (1 Cor 14). 
| a2, every form of evil. (1) Every kind | 
of evil. 

‘ipa 
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Thessalonica on the Via Egnatia would 
provide the opportunity. 

toa-12. A call to quiet work. 

12, An exhortation to preserve their 
reputation as Christians among heathen 
and to maintain an honourable inde- 
pendence. 

13-18. Concerning them that fall asleep 
before the coming of the Lord. Would 
those who had died either from persecu- 
tion or natural causes lose all hope of 
sharing in the Parousia? 

14. The death and resurrection of 
Christ guarantee the resurrection of 
Christians. 

15. the word of the Lord. Not neces- 
sarily a direct revelation; probably a 
reference to the saying recorded in Mt 
24°, precede: will have no advantage 
in point of time. 

16. the dead in Christ: the antithesis to 
‘ we that are alive, that are left.’ 

17. the air, the space between heaven 
andearth. There isno interval between ‘¢ 
and !?, and no room here for a Millennium. 
ever be with the Lord. The final consum- 
mation, uninterrupted communion with 
the risen and glorified Lord. 

V. 1-11. The uncertainty of the time of 
the Advent and the need of watchfulness. 

2. know perfectly, from the Apostle’s 
own teaching, based on Christ’s authority. 
_ 3. There are possible references to Ezek 
13 !° and the Lord’s words in Mt 24°. 

4. thief—caught by the approach of day- 
light. The metaphor of ? is here reversed. 

6. watch and besober. The mental and 
moral attitudes. 

_ 8. breastplate, helmet. Terms derived 
from Is 59 17; Wisd 5 *’ ff., and from the 
Jewish conception of the struggle against 


10. wake or sleep. The reference is 
literal and not ethical, and sleep means 
death. See J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, 
133 ff. 

12-15. Exhortations to orderly living 


See on ‘The Church in the 
in the Introduction. 

13. Respect for those in authority 
leads to peace in the Church. 
14, Probably addressed to the leaders. 
_ 16-22. Injunctions relating to prayer 
and spiritual matters generally. 


Bia) 3S: 


particular. At Corinth the opposite 


(2) any visible form of evil. 
Prayer for the Thessalonians. 
irit, soul, d body. ‘Placed. here 


Baby “hey : 


23. 


e = ‘ 


suggests that it may be an adaptation 
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in the order of their importance: ‘spirit’ 
and ‘soul’ are often synonymous in the 
New Testament, but here St. Paul dis- 
tinguishes between them. 

25-28. Personal injunctions and bene- 
diction. 

26. a holy kiss. Cf. Rom 16?%; 1 Cor 
167°, A century later this custom had 
become liturgical. Cf. Just. Mart., Ap., 
i, 65. It is possible, however, that the 
kiss was liturgical in Judaism before 
St. Paul’s time. 

27. The letter was probably addressed 
to the leaders, but was to be read to all 
the brethren assembled together. This 
injunction may be the origin of the later 
practice of regarding St. Paul’s epistles 
as Scripture. 


II. THESSALONIANS 


I. 1-2. Address and Greeting.—The only 
difference between this and the corre- 
sponding passage in 1 Thessalonians is 
the addition of ‘from God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ’ in #, where 
the gifts of ‘ grace and peace’ are traced 
back to their Divine source. 

I. 3-II. 17. Historical and Doctrinal. 

I. 3-4. Thanksgiving and prayer, in 
which special stress is laid on the progress 
of the Thessalonians in faith and love, 
and on their patient endurance of perse- 
cutions, which lead the Apostles to boast 
of them in the Churches of Corinth and 
neighbourhood. 

3. bound, conveying the sense of per- 
sonal obligation. 

5-10, The remembrance of their patience 
and constancy leads to the thought of 
what awaits them at the Final Judge- 
ment, when they, the persecuted, shall be 
recompensed, while their persecutors shall 
receive eternal destruction. The Judge- 
ment is described in a rhythmical passage 


based on the language and imagery of = 


the Old Testament, the style of which 
of 
a primitive Christian hymn. ' Sena 
5. the righteous judgement of God: 
‘righteous’ because of the character of 
the Judge. 


a special reference to its final development, 
in His future Kingdom. ie 
7. rest, always the opposite of ‘ afflic- 

tion’ in St. Paul. : 


8. in flaming fire.. In the apocalyptic 


literature the ‘fire’ is always material, 
but here it is spiritualized. know not 
God and obey not the gospel. Not two> 


unbelievers generally. 


Ne “aie : i 


J 


the Kingdom of God: the _ 
new order established by Christ, but with , _ 


i 


| separate classes, Gentiles and Jews, but = 
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9. suffer punishment. Preferably pay 
the penalty. from the face of the Lord. 
Cf. Is 2 1% 1% 21 (in the LXX) =exclusion 
from the presence of the Lord. 

10. to be glorified in his saints. The 
saints are the mirror in which His glory 
shines. 

11-12, The prayer is continued, and the 
Apostle prays that his converts may be 
deemed worthy to be called to the King- 
dom of Christ’s glory, and that they may 
be perfected morally and spiritually, so 
that the full glory of the Lord may be 
displayed in them and that they may 
derive their glory from Him. 

11. our God, the God of usall. worthy 
of your calling. The combination of the 
Greek words for ‘ worthy’ and ‘ calling’ 
shows that it is their final acceptance 
that is in view here. desire of goodness: 
delight in well-doing. 

12. the name of the Lord: a periphrasis 
for ‘the Lord,’ following the usage 
frequently found in the Old Testament. 
our God and the Lord Jesus Christ. Note 
again the equality of Father and Son as 
the source of grace. 

Il. 1-12. Teaching concerning the events 
preceding the Parousia (see Introduction). 

2. shaken from your mind: drift away 
like a ship from its moorings. spirit: 
spiritual revelation. word: oral com- 
munication. asfromus. This may refer 
(1) to ‘ spirit, word, and epistle,’ in which 
case the Thessalonians are exhorted not 
to be disturbed as if the Apostles were 
; in reality in any way responsible; or (2) to 

‘ epistle ’ only, and in that case the al- 
lusion is either to 1 Thessalonians or 
possibly to some forged letter; or (3) the 

i phrase should read ‘ as by us,’ and is to be 
connected with ‘ shaken’ and ‘ troubled.’ 

3. the falling away. Cf. 1 Mac 2}5 
A religious apostasy on the part of 


4 either Jews or Christians, or of both, 
ha 18 and not a political revolt. the man of 
ane sin, the son of perdition. The one term 
+ expresses the intrinsic character, the 
_-—- other the ultimate destination of the - 


| person or thing described (cf. Belial, 
BC Or G25). 
_ 4. opposeth and exalteth himself. This 
‘is not Satan himself (see *), but some 
_* tool or emissary of Satan. all that is 
called God or that is worshipped. A com- 
a0 prehensive phrase covering everything 
that is held in religious reverence (cf. 
ut Ag 17 #3). temple. This passage is re- 
_ miniscent of Dan rr * ff,, 
ference is to Antiochus Epiphanes,’ 
| ‘temple’ here must, therefore, refer 
the Temple at a eae not to 
ace of Se 


‘press ‘an outrage.’ 
where the 


| gress. 
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6. that which restraineth: the restrain- 
ing power of law and order, especially as 
these were embodied, in the Roman Em- 
peror or Empire. may be revealed in his 
own season. The Man of Sin, like Christ 
Himself, will be revealed at the time 
appointed by God. 

7. the mystery of lawlessness. The 
principle of lawlessness is already at 
work, but in secret, hence ‘ the mystery ’ 
(cf. 1 Tim 3 °). 

8, 9. These verses describe in inverse 
order the lawless one’s method of working, 
by false miracles, signs, and wonders, and 
by every unrighteous device, and the 
means by which he will be swept away ~ 
(civis 21-4). 

10. because they received not the love 
of the truth. They not only reject the 
truth, but they have no desire to possess 
ib ei.Rom1.77)e 

11. With the three stages in the down- 
ward career of the wicked described in 
10,11, 13. cf. Rom I 18- 32. 

13-1 5. The thanksgiving and exhorts 
tion are repeated. 

13. fromthe beginning. Another read- 
ing ‘ as first-fruits ’ has very considerable 
support, and suits the context well, be- 
cause the Thessalonians might well be 
described as ‘the first-fruits of Mace- 
donia’ (cf. Rom 16°; 1 Cor 1615). 

sanctification of the Spirit. Sanctifica- 
tion by the Holy Spirit (cf. 1 P 1 2). 

14. to the obtaining of the glory. 
(1) ‘In order that we might obtain the 
glory,’ or (2) ‘in order that He might 
invest us with the glory.’ 

15. thetraditions: both oraland written 
teaching on the part of the Apostles. 
They would be doctrinal, moral, and 
liturgical, as 1 Corinthians shows. 

16-17. A prayer for their strengthening 
in the faith.. The invocation here is 
closely parallel to that in 1 Th 3 11, except 
that * the Lord Jesus Christ ’ precedes 

‘God our Father’ here, illustrating once 
again the equal honour ascribed to the © 
Son with the Father throughout these 
epistles. 5 

III. 1-16. Consolatory and Hortatory. 

1-2. A request for their prayers. _ 

1. the Lord, the Lord Jesus as generally _ 
in these epistles. may run and be glorified : : 
may have atriumphant career. a 

2. unreasonable—perverse, outrageous, a, 
the Greek noun being often used to ex- — 

The reference is to 
hostile Jews. faith, probably the Gospel _ 
because of the presence of the i 
article. 


3-5+ Confidence in + their spit 


7 3. guard you from the evil one. A 
teminiscence of the Lord’s Prayer. 

5. patience of Christ—the constant 
endurance of Christ as the suffering 
servant of Jehovah. It is to be noted 
that the love of God and the patience of 
Christ are here not only attributes of the 
Deity, but are also ruling principles in 
the hearts of the saints. 

6-12. Charges concerning the disor- 
derly, especially those who were idle, 
supported by an appeal to the example 
of the Apostles themselves, who laboured 
for their daily bread although they had 
the right to be maintained by the Church. 
The situation in this respect had become 
worse since the dispatch of 1 Thessalon- 
ians, and what was then only a vague 
suspicion had now become an ascertained 
fact, and the disorderly conduct of certain 
members is openly rebuked. 

6. disorderly: a metaphor borrowed 
‘from military discipline, implying in- 

' subordination. 

8. With this verse cf.1 Th2°*. There, 
however, St. Paul dwells on his labour as 
a sign of disinterestedness, here as an 
example to be followed. 

g. the right. This word originally 
meant ‘liberty to act,’ but in the New 
Testament it implies a positive and 
acknowledged right (cf. Lk 23 ”). 

10. In the last part of the verse a 
popular Rabbinic maxim is utilized. 

- 13-15. Exhortation to the loyal mem- 
bers of the Church to persevere in an 
honourable course, to mark the man who 
disregards the injunction, and to avoid 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES | : ie 
: By A. E. Burn and H. L. GOUDGE * : ‘ 


_ Tue Pastoral Epistles received their dis- 
 tinctive name from P. Anton in 1726, but 
the word ‘ Pastoral ’ had been used earlier 
‘by St. Thomas Aquinas of the letters to 
_ Timothy. Before 1726 the title ‘ Ponti- 
 fical’ had been suggested (Cosmas Maga- 
 lianus, Lugduni, 1609). In early days, 
eg. in the Muratorian Canon and in all 
__ MSS., they were classed as a group of pri- 
vate letters with the Epistle to Philemon. 


‘ 


_ * The deeply lamented death of the late Dean 
Salisbury took place before the Commentary 
ached its present form. The Introduction is 
or the most part not his, though I have made 
use of some of the material which he collected. 
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intercourse with such, so that he may be 
brought to shame. Yet the treatment 
must be gentle, because administered to 
a brother. 

' 14. by this epistle. His written com- 
mands have equal authority with those 
delivered by him when actually present 
among them. 

16. the Lord of peace, probably God the 
Father, on the analogy of 1 Th 5 ®*. 

17-18. Salutation and Benediction. 

17. The salutation of me Paul with mine 
own hand. A better translation is The 
salutation by the hand of me, Paul. He 
appeals to the fact of the salutation being 
written by himself as the token by which 
his own genuine letters may be recognized 
(cf. 1 Cor 1674; Col 418). so I write: 
this is my handwriting. 

18. The grace is as in 1 Th 5 *8, with the 
addition of the word ‘all,’ inserted here 
lest he should seem to exclude those 
members of the Church whose conduct he 
had impugned. 
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Their main purpose is to set upa high 
standard of Christian character, and to 
inculcate loyalty to apostolic teaching. 
But a great part of their value lies inthe 
light which they throw upop the position = 
and duties of the Christian ministry, as 
they were understood in the last forty Asis 
years of the 1st century, and upon the — 
organization and discipline of the Christian _ 
Church. To the clergy these books are _ 
some of the most valuable ‘which the — 
NT contains; they form part ofthat Bible 
within the Bible which belongs especially — ae 
tothem. IncarryingouttheLord’scom- 
mission the preaching of the Gospel ead aii 
sarily comes first. But when the Gospel he 
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high value, and 


_ into the story of St. Paul’s life ? 


belief that they can. Had eg. 
_ founded a Church in Cre*e (Tit 1 5) either 
during his long stay at Ephesus or on his - 
be ose yorese ® to pee. would not St. Luke have 
3 oe 
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‘and morality becomes most important. So 


it is that in St. Paul’s earlier Epistles the 
Gospel occupies the foreground; while 
Church organization and discipline, though 
by no means” forgotten, are left in the 
background. In the Pastoral Epistles it is 
otherwise. We hear less of the Gospel, 
and more of organization and discipline. 
Still the old evangelical fire breaks out 
(Cir Fini 2°) .2 Tin aS; oLit.g 4) bet 
the ‘ herald ’ is giving place to the ‘ teacher 
of the Gentiles in faith and truth’ (1 Tim 
a: 

Bat who is it that is speaking to us ? 
Is it St. Paul himself, or some other who 
writes in his name and spirit, or sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other? The 
scribes of the centuries before the Lord 
came, who collected the words of the 
prophets, often blended their own teaching 
with that of those who had gone before 
them. Like St. Paul (Ac 20%), they 
would keep back nothing that was profit- 
able; if the one Spirit spoke, what did it 
matter'by whom He spoke ? Something 
similar may have taken place in the 
Pastoral Epistles. Their authorship is one 
of the:most difficult problems of the NT, 
and this Introduction will be mainly 
occupied in dealing with it. But other 
problems will come into view, and we shall 
not think of them only for the light which 


- their solution may throw upon the ques- 
tion of authorship, 


(i) First, then, as to the external 
evidence. This is as strong as we can 
expect it to be. Coincidences with the 


‘language of the Pastoral Epistles are found 


in Barnabas 7; in Clement of Rome 
(1 Cor. 29); in Ignatius (Magn. vi, 2; 
viii, 1); while that Polycarp knew them 
there seems to be no doubt (Phil. 41:2, 5 2, 


9%). They are accepted by Clement of | 


Alexandria, Tertullian, and St. Irenzus, 
and incorporated under St. Paul’s name 
in Latin and Syriac versions of the 2nd 
century. Nowhere in the great writers of 
the Church is any doubt thrown upon the 
Pauline authorship. Such evidence is of 

i rejection of these 
letters by Writers so arbitrary in their 
methods as Marcion and Basilides does 
little to shake it. 

(ii) Secondly, there is the historical 
background. Can these epistles be fitted 
If we 
must assume that St. Paul’s first Roman 


imprisonment (Ac 28 5% 31) ended with his 


death, few will follow Dr. Bartlet in his 
St. Paul 


told us so? But there is no reason to 
assume that the first imprisonment ended 
fatally. We cannot build upon St. Paul’s 
words in Ac 20 5, for not even a prophet’s 
anticipations are always fulfilled; and 
there is some evidence, though not much, 
for the attainment of St. Paul’s desire 
to go to Spain (Rom 158). Clement of 
Rome (1 Cor. 5) says that ‘ Paul, having 
taught the whole world righteousness, 
came to the boundary of the west’; and, 
though Harrison suggests that the word 
translated ‘ boundary’ means rather the 
‘ winning-post ’ of a race, and that Rome 


is meant, a reference to Spain is more” 
probable, since a journey to Spain finds © 


support both in the Muratorian fragment 
and in a tradition recorded in Eus., H.E. 
ii, 22. Be this as it may, probability is 
strongly in favour of St. Paul’s release. 
He would not have appealed to Cesar, if 
he had not expected to be acquitted 
(Phm *?); and the Jews had no case 
against him (Ac 26 *- 82), Indeed, had 
not the necessary documents been lost 
in the shipwreck, he would probably have 
been tried and released much earlier. 
Thus St. Paul was probably set free in 
February 61, and may well have revisited 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece, and 
spent some time in Crete. If he was 
martyred at Rome soon after August 64, 
when the great persecution began, this 
would leave three or more years for his 


later journeys; and his martyrdom may 


not have taken place so soon. 

There is, however, a difficulty urged. 
It is said that, though the epistles as we 
have them must, if authentic, be later 


than the first imprisonment, the personalia . 


which they contain are earlier, and are 
really fragments of St. Paul’s corre- 
spondence somehow preserved and worked 
into unauthentic epistles. These frag- 
ments, according to Harrison, are the 
following: 

(t) Tit 32245: St. Paul writes from 
West Macedonia some months after 2 Cor 


10-13 and before 2 Cor 1-10, bidding — 
Titus, who is at Corinth, join him at 


Ephesus. 
. (2) 2 Tim 4,185 20 216 St. Payl writes 
from Macedonia after the visit to Troas. 


(2 Cor 2? f.), bidding T. ‘imothy, who has 4 


returned to Ephesus, join him before the 
winter. 


(3) 2Timig Sten? 18) Se Paul rites 


from Czsarea soon after his arrival under — 


escort from Jerusalem. The ‘first de-— 


fence’ refers to the events setlist in ‘ 


Ac 227 ff. + 


wh 


" 


4) 2 Tim 4 1% 228; Timothy | sled 


to ome. | 
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(5) 2 Tim 1 118, 310 £4 1, 2a, 5d, 6-8, 18), 
10, 21), 220: the lust farewell. 

There is, Harrison argues, ‘ an amazing 
set of similarities between the two cap- 
tivities. Erastus remains again at Corinth. 
Again St. Paul visits Troas with Timothy 
and Trophimus as his companions, and 
they touch at Miletus. Mischief is made 
by Jews from Asia led by the same Jew 
Alexander, who has dogged his steps even 
in Rome. A second time he has had as 
companions in prison Luke, Mark, Tychicus 
(Timothy ?), and Demas. Again he has 
sent Tychicus to Ephesus. Mark, whom 
the Colossians were told to expect (Col 
47°), is recalled from the same neighbour- 
hood.’ 

But, ingenious as is all this, it has not 
much force. Not only is the reconstruc- 
tion of these fragments highly speculative, 
and their preservation without more 
valuable material attached to them most 
improbable, but there is nothing ‘ amaz- 
ing’ in the similarities alleged. St. Paul’s 
chief disciples were very frequently with 
him. Erastus was a Corinthian (Rom 
16 *5). Alexander, as far as we know, 
never stirred from Ephesus, or withstood 
St. Paul’s words anywhere else (cf. 1 Tim 
1*°), If he has come to Rome, why is 
Timothy at Ephesus bidden to beware 
of him? Just as baseless is the sugges- 
tion that 2 Tim 4” is inconsistent with 
2Tim4*. In the former verse St. Paul 
is obviously speaking of his own personal 
following, and in the latter of members of 
the local Church of Rome. Indeed, there 

seem to be only two real historical diffi- 
culties, and neither of them is serious. 
The first is that, in view of Timothy’s 
close acquaintance with St. Paul’s mind 
and practice (2 Tim 3} 1"), such direc- 
tions as those of 1 Tim 2 and 3 appear 
- unnecessary; the second is that the stay 
of Titus in Crete seems to have been 
curiously short (2Tim4?°). But, in 
writing to both Timothy and Titus, St. 
Paul may well have wished to supply a 
permanent record of the principles upon 
which he acted, the language of 2 Tim 2 ® 
being very noticeable; while, not only are 
we ignorant of the interval of time which 
separated Titus and 2 Timothy, but we 
_ know that St. Paul did move his lieu- 
tenants from one place to another with 
great frequency. Our conclusion then is 
that the historical background of the 
_ epistles is fully compatible with Pauline 
uthorshi hiss 
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ment all questions of vocabulary and 
yle, and the special problems of th 


(iii) We turn now to the substance of 
the epistles; and, putting aside for the 


ministry and of the false teaching attacked, 
we ask whether we find here the spirit 
and mind of St. Paul himself. Here 
opinions difter, but a broad answer may 
atoncebegiven, The teaching is through. 
out wholly in accordance with St. Paul’s 


mind, though (as already noted) there is . 


a difference of emphasis, and the deeper 
thought of the earlier epistles appears less 
frequently than we should expect. There 
is e.g. strangely little reference to the 
Holy Spirit. The Pastorals exhibit in 
the most natural way St. Paul’s charac- 
teristic combination of apostolic authority 
with personal humility, his warm affec- 
tions, and his fierceness in dealing with 
false teaching when bound up with moral 
obliquity (cf. Parry, Introd. xxii-xxx). 
There is nothing which St. Paul could not 
have said, and very much which could 
hardly have been said by anyone else. 
Is it, e.g., conceivable that he did not 
write 1 Tim 12218 or 2 Tim 1 2-5, or 2 3-9? 
A disciple writing in St. Paul’s name might 
well make him refer to the fact that he 
was once a persecutor, but would he have 
added the beautiful thoughts of 1 Tim 
116? Still more, is it conceivable that he 
would have gone out of his way to criticize 
Timothy, and do it with the subtle tact 
of 2 Tim2*?’? The words are entirely 
appropriate on the lips of Timothy’s 
spiritual father, but in an imitator they 
would be the very reverse. If Tirhothy 
were stillalive, they would be impertinent; 
if he were dead, they would be out of 
place. If then we are to accept the view of 
a divided authorship, we must ascribe to 
St. Paul far more than Harrison does. 
That there are echoes in the Pastorals of 
the Apostle’s earlier language is natural 
enough; we all tend to repeat ourselves 
as we grow older. The noticeable fact is 
that we find characteristically Pauline 
teaching which is no mere echo, but given 
with the addition of new thoughts and 
in language of remarkable originality and 
force (cf. 1 Tim 28*; 2.Tim’1%™; Tit 
3%7). It is equally natural that St. Paul 
should speak of Timothy’s ‘ youth’ (1 Tim 
42). ‘Youth’ in the language of the. 
Bible is a more extended period than in 
our own; and no lapse of time really con- | 
vinces us that our children and pupils 


are not still young. There is, however, — 


something to be said on, the other side. _ 
If from the epistles of St. Paul we were 
asked to select passages in which he may — 
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seem to fall below his own highest level,we 


should probably draw almost all of them 


from the Pastorals. 


Sty 


But these passages 
would be fragmentary, and we should be _ 
sure to disagree about their selection, © 
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the East to-day. 
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But what are the difficulties alleged ? 

(a) Thereis the question of the doctrinal 
background. The great controversies of 
St. Paul’s life are now over, and we do not 
expect detailed instruction in Christian 
doctrine in letters written to Timothy and 
Titus. But there is no change of view. 
As Lock says: ‘ The goodness of all crea- 
tion (1 Tim 44; Tit 1 15), the universalism 
of salvation (1 Tim 217), the divine in- 
itiative init (2 Tim 1°; Tit 3 5), the divine 
overruling of the world and its history 
(1 Tim 117; 615, Tit 1%), the conception 
of Christ’s nature and work as the risen 
Lord (1 Tim 3 !*; 2 Tim 28), the thought 
of the Church as a family (1 Tim 3 115, 5 +) 
and as the inheritor of the promises made 
to the Jewish nation (Tit 2), are no 
longer discussed, but are all implied as the 
basis of Christian life.’ -Specially notice- 
able are the great verse 1 Tim 2 °, linking 
(like Col 2 17) St. Paul’s thought with that 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in re- 
lation to baptism the Trinitarian passage 
Tit 345. It is no doubt true, as is urged by 
McNeile (Introduction to the N.T., p. ror), 
that there is a new stress upon orthodox 
belief; but, as has already been pointed 
out, that is entirely natural at the stage 
‘now reached in the development of the 
Church’s life. Nor can we agree with 
McNeile (op. czt., p. 183) that the reference 
to the Lord’s appearing (2 Tim 41) is incon- 
sistent with the teaching of Colossians and 
Ephesians: though in these ep’stles of the 
first captivity the Parousia is not promi- 
nent, St. Paul still expects it (cf. Eph ¢ °°; 
Col 34). 

(b) Much the same is true of the moral 
teaching of the Pastorals. Here again there 


is no change except that which the new cir- 


cumstancesdemand. St. Paul has always 
strongly insisted upon Christian morality. 
What we observe is that, as Brown makes 


_ clear inhis Commentary, St. Paul is deal- 
‘ing with the same difficulties which 


Christian missionaries have to meet in 
‘It was,’ he says, ‘ with 
a delighted surprise that we came back to 


- the Pastoral Epistles, and realized that 


the Apostle’s difficulties had been much 


_ the same as ours. Such phrases as “‘ not 
€ given to much wine, 
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not purloining,”’ 
““not slanderers, tattlers and busybodies,”’ 


rang in our ears ‘with comfort and encour- 
agement, and we felt thankful that the 
Apostle had not thought it beneath his 


ignity to mention such matters... . 


| He did not write for histrionic effect, and 
_when we have got over our own disap- 
ntment at not finding in these epistles 


theme of theological grandeur equal to 
at of the fest agian of hea 


sort of swansong of the concentrated sub- 
limity of apostolic doctrine—we begin to 
realize that they are ey what the 
circumstances demanded. ‘Timothy 
and Titus tound, as we find in India, that 
in Ephesus and Crete even the natural 
virtues had been to a great extent lost, 
and the conscience perverted by a false 
system of religion, and it was necessary 
to make people men before they could be 
made Christians.’ 

Equally remarkable is the teaching 
which is given in the Epistles to Timothy 
on the life and duties of the Christian 
ministry. It is no doubt largely new, 
since St. Paul’s earlier epistles are ad-- 
dressed to all members of his churches 
alike; but who but St. Paul could have 
given it? It is precisely this spiritual 
versatility, this power to speak in a new 
way to new people under new circum- 
stances, which is so especially Pauline. 

(iv) We turn now to two questions 
which may throw light upon the date of | 
the Pastorals, that of the false teaching 
attacked, and that of the doctrine of the 
Christian ministry 

(a) The first may be dealt with briefly. 

If it were clear that the writer had in mind 
a developed Gnosticism, we could hardly 
identify him with St. Paul. But Hort 
(Judaistic Christianity, pp. 130-146) has 
shown that this is not the case. Some 
amount of incipient Gnosticism there may 
well have been. The Gnostic depreciation 
of matter as the source of evil seems to be 
in view in t Tim 4 35; and both the denial 
of bodily resurrection (2 Tim 217: 18) and- 
the magic of which the writer speaks 
(2 Tim 3 ® 18) were characteristic of the 
Gnostics. But this is all that can be said. 
Though the language of 1 Tim 1 4 and 6 2° 
may at first suggest Gnostic teaching, it’ — 
can be otherwise better explained. The ~ 
false teaching was evidently Jewish (1 Tim > 
17; Tit 1 14, 3 °), though Gentiles also may 
have accepted it (Tit 11°); and the old 
‘wives’ fables denounced (1 Tim 47; 2 Tim 
4+) were probably derived from Jewish — 
Midrash or apocryphal books. The ~ 
Halachic Midrash dealt with the Law and _ 
the Haggadic with the narratives of the — 
Pentateuch, the latter Midrash being re- _ 
plete with senseless ‘fables,’ while the _ 
Book of Jubilees, to take but one example, _ 
contains mythical ‘ genealogies.’ But we 
should notice that the Greek: word f 
‘genealogy’ had a wider meaning than 
English equivalent, the historian Polyb: 
using it of the legendary narratives fov 
in Greek historians. Thus, when - 
| writer speaks of the vain 
teachers sia the jes eles Ee 
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the oppositions of the knowledge falsely 
50 called (1 Tim 6), he probably has 
Halachic Midrash in’ mind; the ‘ opposi- 
tions,’ if not contradictions of Christian 
teaching, being what Hort describes as 
* the endless contrasts of decisions founded 
on endless distinctions which played so 
large a part in the casuistry of the scribes.’ 
The genealogies, on the other hand, will 
belong to Haggadic Midrash. Now the 
_ writer deals with all this just as we should 
expect St. Paul to deal with it. The 
depreciation of matter is regarded seri- 
‘ously, and rejected upon fundamental 
Christian principles. But to take the old 
wives’ fables seriously would have been to 
do them too much honour; and they are 
contemptuously dismissed as silly, aimless, 
and morally noxious (1 Tim 1 °, 62°; 
2Tim2'*). Thus there is hereno evidence 
to support a later date for the Pastorals; 
similar teaching seems to have been 
prevalenét a little earlier at Colosse (Col 
24,8. 16.23), and at the date of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (Heb 13 * 9). 

(6) We cannot so briefly dismiss the 
doctrine of the Christian ministry. We 
have here a question of abiding import- 
ance; and, if it could be shown that the 
teaching of the Pastorals -was contrary 
to St. Paul’s mind, we could not regard 
him as the author. But nothing surely 
is further from the fact. ‘In the earlier 

_ Epistles he has little occasion for dealing 
_ with the ministry; but both his practice, 
as St. Luke describes it, and his earlier 
language are entirely in accordance with 
what we find here. The situation dis- 
closed is neither precisely the same as that 
of earlier days, nor that found in the 
_ Ignatian Epistles; but it is far nearer to 
_ the former than to the latter. St. Paul’s 
apostolic authority is as clear as ever. 
No more than in his earlier epistles does he 
recognize any right in his converts to set 
aside his commands; 
b. discipline (r Tim 1 *°), ‘when itis necessary, 
ow strenuously as in earlier days (1 Cor 
5°). But though there is nothing new 
yas the. sending of others to represent 
*him «(1:Cor.4,27,,. 16.1% 14; .2.Cor 8 °), his 
‘representatives. are apparently i in a some- 
_ what new position. They stand indeed in 
no permanent relation to the churches. 
which they CA beta (x, Dim, 1.°,.3%5 -2;Tins 
oe 
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fee St. -Paul’s course will now 
E ished, and the direction of his 
urches pass into other hands; and so.we 
d powers committed to Timothy and 
which (as far as we know) had not 
4 ar theirs, — ‘Titus (Tit 1 5) and 


and he exercises ~ 
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ordain; both are to exercise discipline 
over the teaching and pent of others 
(a. Pim. 5 08; 2. dima, 4.73) Tit ots 
3 1"), and generally to regulate the life and 
organization of the churches under their 
care (cf. e.g. 1 Tim 5 °): and, though St. 
Paul does not say that these powers will 
still be theirs after his death, that goes 
without saying. Timothy (1 Tim1}, 
4 ‘4) had been designated by some Chris- 
A prophet or prophets for ordination, 
and had been by St. Paul ordained for the 
yor committed to him (1 Tim 4 4; 2 Tim 
1°); doubtless the same was thecase with 
Titus; and there is nothing new in the 
view of ordination which St. Paul’s words 
presuppose. It is derived from the OT 
(Nu Il 16,17, 24-29 27 nS Dt 34 oY God 
alone can bestow the Spirit; that is why } 
the laying on of hands is accompanied by 
prayer. But as the task committed to a 
man of God becomes too great, others are 
associated with him, God ‘ taking of” the 
Spirit resting upon him and bestowing it _ 
upon them; and when the life of the man 
of God is over, those thus associated carry 
on his work (for a fuller explanation cf. 
Sacraments in the N.T., pp. 399, 400, and 
The Theology of St. Paul, p. 426). There 
is complete agreement between the 
Pastorals and the teaching of St. Clement 
of Rome. ‘The Apostles,’ says the 
latter, ‘appointed the firstfruits of their | 
ministry, having proved them by the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons of those , 
who would believe’; and ‘ afterwards 
gave an additional injunction "the read- 
ing is here uncertain—‘ that other proved 
men should succeed to their ministry’ 
(1 Clem. 42,44). The commission bestowed — 
upon Timothy and Titus, and no doubt 
upon others, makes exactly the provision 
required; and the careful directions given 
about the character necessary for the 
bishops and deacons show how careful _ 
St. Paul was that the office-bearersofthe | 
future should be as carefully tested as 
had been those already ordained. : 
We see then that in Timothy and Titus 
we have not only representatives of the ; 
Apostle, but his destined successors in 
his powers of ordination and discipline. 
These powers resemble those of bishops” 
to-day; and we need not doubt that, like — it oa 
St. Paul himself, they would not only have _ 


_themselves ordained, but in time have — “4 AS 


associated others in the power to do so. em 


What then are the powers of the ‘ bishops, 
of whom we hear in Phil 1! and again in : 
the Pastorals? Cf. 1 Tim3?; Tit 1’; 
and Ac 208. Are weto distinguish them 
from the’ elders (x-Timn 5 2) 28s: Lit a) st 
or to iceuery the two Flares # ra Though rs AE 


sete laity in the same degree as in later days: 
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the bishop is in both cases mentioned in 
the singular, and with the definite article 
prefixed, the second view is almost cer- 
tainly the true one. The language both 
of Ac 20 17-28 and of Tit 1? suggests this 
strongly; in both cases we first find 
“elders ’ mentioned, while the subsequent 
language presupposes that the ‘ elders’ 
are ‘bishops.’ Moreover, their identity 
is clear from all that is said about them. 
If it were a question of different offices, 
we should expect them to be carefully 
distinguished. If bishops and presbyters 
belonged to different classes, there would 
be candidates to consider in each case, 
and in each caSe questions would arise as 
to their performance of their duties and 
the discipline to be exercised over them. 
Against this argument it should not be 
argued that it is merely an argument from 
silence. Ifthere wasin Ephesus or in other 
churches in which Timothy was to acta 
separate class of bishops, it is unnatural 
to suppose that he would have received no 
instructions as to his relation to them. 
Indeed, if we assume such a distinct office 
(as Bernard does) with the special func- 
tions of internal administration, of dealing 
with heretics, and of representation of the 
society to the outside world, Timothy's 
commission would necessarily bring him 
into direct contact, and even into conflict 
of authority, with such officers; and in- 
structions would be even more necessary 
‘than in regard to the presbyters, who are 
assumed to have more strictly personal 
relations limited to their own community. 
Again, special instructions as to the char- 
acter fit for an elder would surely be not 
less required than those for the character 
ofa bishop. If, in addition to these con- 
siderations, we notice that the special 
functions indicated are to a large extent 
the same, the conclusion that we have 
here but one office is strengthened. These 
functions are in both cases described com- 
_ prehensively by the word ‘rule.’ In both 
cases teaching is mentioned as a special 
duty. There is indeed in the second pas- 
sage no reference to hospitality or financial 
' responsibilities. But there is obviously 
no occasion in the second passage to 
describe in detail what the office involved. 
The exact relation of the one title to the 


other is uncertain. But the Church con- 


tinued the life of Israel, and the Christian 
presbyters are probably the successors of 
_ the presbyters of the Jewish synagogues, 
endowed, not without remembrance of the 
_ story of Nu 11, with new gifts of the Spirit 
for a wider and more spiritual activity. 
_ They are not a body marked off from the 
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the ‘religious’ and the ‘secular’ officers 
of the Church are not yet clearly distin- 
guished. All must be done in the name 
of the Lord Jesus; and the leaders of the 
Church have to deal with all alike. But 
in the Church, which is governed by the 
word of the Lord, teaching and ruling are 
the highest functions of the presbyters; 
and, though all may not teach, all have 
their share in ruling (cf. 1 Tim 53”). So 
it probably was that ‘ bishops’ or over- 
seers came to be a sub-title of the presby- 
ters, descriptive of their main function in 


early days, but never became, like ‘ pres- ° 


byters,’ a distinctive title for their office. 


Naturally therefore, when the Apostles ~ 


were dead, and the chief rule in the 
churches had passed to men like Timothy 
and Titus, or to individual rulers chosen 
from the local churches to share their 
special authority, the name of bishop was 
easily detachable from the presbyters, 
and acquired its later sense. But in the 
Pastorals, as in Clement, this stage has 
not been reached; and we have thus a 
clear indication of their comparatively 
early date. About the deacons little need 
be said. It is just possible that in the 
Pastorals both ‘ bishops’ and ‘ deacons’ 
are also ‘ presbyters’; Phili? is con- 
sistent with this. But the language used 
does not naturally suggest it, and prob- 
ably from the first they were as distinct 
from the presbyters as they have been in 
later days. 

(v) We see then that, though diffi- 
culties may be suggested here and there, 
there is nothing in the Pastorals to lead a 
reader unacquainted with Greek to doubt 
the traditional authorship. That the 
three epistles have the same provenance 
is almost universally recognized; and to 
suppose that 2 Timothy, with its touching 
references to Eunice and Lois, and its 
combination of deep affection with gentle 
criticism, does not proceed from St. 
Paul seems little short of an absurdity. 
But now comes a great difficulty which 


the English reader does not see, the diffi- 
culty of the style and vocabulary. 


reality has long been recognized; but the 
work of Harrison, The Problem of the 


Pastoral Epistles, has afresh brought it 


into the foreground and given to it a 


greatly increased strength. Hisargument 
must be read in its entirety. if justice is 


to be done to it, though it should be com- 


pared with the discussion of the vocabu- — 
lary of the Pastorals in Parry’s Commen-_ 
| tary. All that can be here attempted is _ 

to give a brief account of its character; _ 
and to show how, though at first it may ~ 
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us to doubt whether it is strong enough to 
outweigh the case for the authenticity of 
the Epistles. 

The question of style may be briefly 
dismissed; for it is the vocabulary, and 
not the style, which constitutes the great 
difficulty. Bishop Lightfoot notices that 
the syntax ‘ is stiffer and more regular than 
in the earlier Epistles, more jointed and 
less flowing. The clauses are marshalled 
together, and there is a tendency: to 
parallelism.’ Also, ‘there is a greater 
sententiousness, an abruptness and posi- 
tiveness of form. Imperative clauses are 
frequent.’ But these differences, con- 
sidered with other distinguishing features 
of these Epistles, only lead him to ‘the 
obvious and almost irresistible conclusion 
(1) that they must all three have been 
written at or near the same time; (z) that 
some considerable period must be inter- 
posed between them and the remaining 
Epistles of St. Paul.’ 

There is, moreover, something to be 
said on the other side. Lock finds the 
style of all three Epistles more like that of 
St. Paul in the practical sections of his 
earlier Epistles than that of any other NT 
writer; and it is with these sections, and 
not with those which are argumentative 
and theological, that the Pastorals should 
be compared. There is, e.g., the old 
playing upon words (1 Tim 1 ®, 617-1) 
and the old love of oxymoron (1 Tim 
5% 138), We need not then be much con- 
cerned about this aspect of the problem. 
St. Paul’s style varies greatly in one 
Epistle and another and even in the 
same Epistle; and the Pastorals are very 
different from the rest both in destination 
and in character. 

- We turn then to the question of vo- 
cabulary; and here the evidence which 
Harrison has marshalled is very striking. 
St. Paul’s vocabulary varies considerably 


, 


| _ even in his earlier Epistles; but they main- 
- tain among themselves, he thinks, a close 


family likeness. The case is wholly 


; _ different when we come to the Pastorals. 


Their vocabulary consists of some 902 


words, of which fifty-four are proper names. 
Of the remaining 848, 306, or over 36 per 


- cent., are not to be found in any one of 
_ the ten Paulines.’ There are indeed fifty 
- words found both in the Pastorals and in 
one or more of the earlier Epistles which’ 
are not found elsewhere in the NT. But. 


-, 


line, they are largely due in Harrison’s 
ion to deliberate copying, while an 


‘o d word is often used in a different sense. 


#. course the change of language is in 
xplained by the new subjects wi 


in 


hen they can be called characteristically 
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which the writer is dealing. Parry finds 
that in 1 Timothy eight out of every nine 
peculiar words are found in connexion with 
these new subjects. But it is not only 
important words in which the change 
appears; the little words—the particles, 
enclitics, prepositions, and pronouns—are 
changed also. 
the works of one author there is no known 
parallel in literature. Nor is even this 
all. ‘A large percentage of the words and 
expressions in the Pastorals which are 
foreign to the vocabulary of Paul, in so 
far as this is known to us by his genuine 
epistles, is found to belong to the vocabu- 
lary of the Apostolic Fathers’; and ‘ of 
those comparatively few remaining words 
in the vocabulary which do not occur in 
Christian writers between A.D. 95 and 170, 
practically the whole number... are 
actually used by non-Christian writers of 
that period.’ Not only then was the 
writer not St. Paul, but he was apparently 
a much later writer. Can any answer be 
made to this indictment ? 

Now in the first place we should notice 
that the last point is of little force. The 
vocabulary of a language never changes 
rapidly. The language, e.g., of William 
Law is perhaps nearer to the language of 
to-day than that of many writers of the 
tgth century. Words that live at all have 
generally a long life, and no one makes 
frequent use of more than a moiety of the 
words that he knows. Moreover, the 
later the date to which the Pastorals are 
assigned, the more difficult it becomes to 
understand how they came to be accepted 
as St. Paul’s. 

But the earlier points are much stronger. 
St. Paul, as Lock says, ‘ shows always a 
great change of vocabulary and fondness 
for different groups of words at different 
times,’ and many of the new phrases and 
‘ faithful sayings ’ may have been drawn 
from the popular Christian language of 
the time; but the great change in the 
vocabulary of the Pastorals cannot be 
adequately explained in this way, Nor is 
much help to be gained from the sugges- 


tion that the letters were actually written, — 
wholly or in part, by one of St, Paul’s | 


companions, St. Paul himself supplying 
the thoughts which they express. Though 
he often associates others with what he 


writes (1 Cor11!; 2Cor1}, etc.), his in- | 
dividuality was far too strong for such _ 
collaboration; and, when asin 2 Timothy _ 


censure has to be delicately given,. the 
personal touch, or the particular turn of 
a phrase, may make all the difference 
between failure and success. 


For such a change within , 


But there 
consideration which seems 
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not to have received attention, and with | national tongue, while St. Paul does not; 
this the Introduction shall end. and that makes a great difference. St. 
We observe then that the force of an | Paul in his own family spoke not Greek 
argument from style and vocabulary varies | but Aramaic (Phil 3 5), and probably he 
greatly in different cases. We will take | always thought in it. Just because we 
first the case of a scholar living a some- | think largely by means of words, we fix 
what secluded life, and engaged in literary | our style by our thought as well as by our 
work with little variety of subject. His | speech and writings; but it is only when 
style and vocabulary will be formed early. we write in our own tongue that our style 
In this case ‘the style is the man,’ and | is thus affected. St. Paul no doubt spoke 
the one will alter as little as the other. | Greek fluently, for he had heard it spoken 
If we heard that a new book of Hooker’s | from his earliest days. But he used it 
Ecclesiastical Polity had been discovered, | simply to convey his ideas to others; and 
or a new sermon by Isaac Barrow, we | since he had learned his Greek chiefly by 
should be prepared to judge of its authen- | the ear, it would change rapidly with the _ 
ticity by its style and vocabulary alone. | company which he kept. Let us consider 
How different it is with such a writer as | a similar case, that of a Frenchman who 
Shakespeare! Little as we know about | teaches at an English public school. The 
his life, we can see that there was nothing | English that he speaks, however fluent 
of the recluse about him. He had a wide | and correct, is the English which he hears 
and ever-changing experience of human | being spoken around him; and, unless he 
action and passion; his moods varied | is a student of English literature, he will 
greatly; and his thought touched all things | have little sense of English style and little 
in heaven and earth. Moreover, though | preference for one word rather than for 
very conscious of his poetic power, he | another. Suppose then that he migrates 
cared little about style for its own sake. | from England to the United States; in a 
Very often he writes most carelessly; | short time his vocabulary will have 
and, when he takes no trouble, he can sink | changed greatly. He will use a number of 
to a depth of banality of which no other | words which he never used in England, 
great poet is capable. Not only do we | and old words in new senses. What, e.g., 
find great differences of style and vocabu- | he once called a shop he will now call a 
lary as we pass from one play or poem | store, and what he once called a station he 
to another; but he would be a bold man | will now call a depot. And how will it 
who would say of any fine lyric of the 16th | fare with the little unimportant words, on 
century that Shakespeare could not have | which Harrison lays such stress? They 
written it. Thus the parallel between the | will offer even less resistance to the forces 
variety of Shakespeare and the variety of of change. They vary greatly even in — 
St. Paul has naturally been urged in the | different parts of England, and their use 
discussion of the problem of the Pastorals; | iscontinually varying. ‘ Quite ’ (forsome 
and though, as Harrison has shown, it does | unknown reason) suddenly takes the place 
not solve the problem, it carries us a con- | of ‘ Yes’; ‘ What of it?’ disappears, and 
_, . siderable distance towards its solution. | ‘ What about it ®’ is heard on every hand. | 
aS All the sources of Shakespeare’s variety, | But when our Frenchman goesto America, _ 
except his poetic and imaginative genius, | the change in his little words will be much 
are also sources of St. Paul’s; and St. Paul | more rapid. He will pick up by ear — 
thinks even less about his style than | American turns of speech as once he ~ 
" Shakespeare. There are places where the | picked up English, and to a large extent d 
| beauty of his thought lifts his language | unconsciously. What then would happen ~ 
to a corresponding beauty (Rom 8 189; | when St. Paul went to Rome? Thus far 
.1Cor13). But his sentences can be | he had chiefly heard the Greek of the : 
__ almost intolerably heavy (Eph 1*14); | Orient, and read it in the Semitic Greek 
_ the expression of his thought is often far | of the LXX. But now he hears the kind © 
ae too compressed (2 Cor 3 12-18); while some- | of Greek spoken in Rome, a Greek affected 
times we shall best understand him if we | by Latin idiom, and probably differing — 
_ trust the general impression which his | considerably from the Greek that he has © 
_ words. convey, without filling the gaps or | known. At first he will write as before— _ 
_ attempting to unravel the syntax (2 Cor 8). |, there is no reason for putting any Epistl : 
In a word, St. Paul is wholly absorbed in | of the first captivity late in the two yea 
_ what he wishes to say, and hardly observes | imprisonment—but not for long. 
ae he is saying it. | then strange that Latinisms appear in = 
_ But now comes the new point which Pastorals—that, whereas he 61 
5 yidirent attention. Shakespeare, like | eucharisto, he now says ch 
Cee foe in his own Clete iene and wh Teas 
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_ dio, he now says di’hén aitian (quam ob 
_ causam)? This, however, is but a detail. 
_ Harrison points out; as we have seen, 
_ how many of the new words found in 
the Pastorals are found in the earliest 
Fathers. ‘Clement of Rome uses in 
common with the Pastorals 63 words never 
so far as we know employed by Paul; 
2 Clem. 23 .. ., Ignatius 39, Polycarp 
20 ..., Hermas75 . . .; while Aristides 
has7, Tatian 61, Justin 116, Athenagoras 
59, and the fragments from Melito 5.’ 
But why are Clement, Hermas, Justin and 
his disciple Tatian so far ahead? The 
Ignatian Epistles, e.g., taken together are 
nearly as long as Clement ad Cor., and 
nearer to the Pastorals in their subject- 
matter. Is not the answer obvious ? 
Clement, Hermas, and Justin are Christians 
of Rome, though they write in Greek; and 
they are affected by the same influences 
as St. Paul was in his latest years. We 
have not of course sufficient evidence to 
draw up the vocabulary of specially Roman 
Greek; but the facts speak for themselves. 
Nor is even this all. As Nageli has 
shown, many of the new words in the 
Pastorals belong to the more literary 
vocabulary of the Greek of the time; and 
Falconer has argued (D.A.C., ‘Timothy 

_ and Titus’ Epistles’) that the remarkable 
similarities in language and ideas between 
. the Pastorals and the writings of St. Luke 
_ suggest that St. Luke had a large share in 
their composition. Reasons have been 

_ given above for rejecting the view that 
_ St. Luke was much more than an amanu- 
 ensis. But St. Luke went with St. Paul 
_ to Rome, and we do not know that he 
ever again left him. When 2 Timothy 
_ was written, St. Luke was the only one 
of St. Paul’s company who was with him 
still. _Have we not here the explanation 

_ of the fact which N&geli has noticed ? If 
_ ‘these two spent so long a time together, 
_ St. Luke’s vocabulary, as well as that of 
- Rome, would have influenced St. Paul 
greatly: St. Luke was probably a Greek, 
and certainly a man of letters; and St. 
- Paul would have learned from him both 
» consciously and unconsciously. We can- 
not say that all these considerations taken 
together prove that the Pastorals in their 
entirety are the work of St. Paul. If 
they were intended, as they probably were, 
eave to the Church a permanent record 
s mind, other injunctions known to 
is approval may well have been 
ated in them. But St. Paul, 
son’s view, had his share in 
on, and there. is nothing 
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Historical Situation.—St. Paul, on his 
way to Macedonia, has left Timothy at 
Ephesus to oppose false teachers. But 
Timothy is still young for so responsible 
a task; his health is far from strong (5 *°); 
and he has the timidity which the language 
of 1 Cor 161° may suggest. Thus St. Paul, 
though hoping shortly to rejoin him (3 4), 
feels that there is cause for anxiety in case 
he is delayed. He writes to repeat his 
warning against false teaching, and give 
directions about public worship and the 
character of Church officers, and draws 
an attractive picture of the true teacher 
and of true teaching. 

‘I. 1-20. Introduction. 

1-2. God our Saviour. A Jewish phrase 
(Ps 245; Lk 14’); there is probably no 
allusion to any use by the heathen of 
this title for their deities. our hope, 
i.e. On whom we place our hope. true 
child : the relationship is proved by simi- 
larity of character (cf. Tit 14). in faith, 
i.e. in the matter of faith; St. Paul speaks 
of faith as a quality of the teacher (cf. 
27, 3 18), 

2. mercy is added, as in 2 Tim 1 2, to 
graceand peace. The addition is natural; 
it is the old man who feels the need of 
mercy most. 

3-20. False teachers waste time. on 
myths and genealogies. ; 

3. AsI exhorted : better requested. The 
Apostle’s oral instructions are now supple- 
mented. The sentence which begins here 
is never finished. 
unnamed are evidently Christian teachers. 

4. dispensation ; better stewardship. The | 
fables or myths are probably apocryphal 
Jewish legends (Tit 1 14); and the genea- 
logies (Tit 3 ®) stories centring round the 
pedigrees of the OT, upon which Jewish 


speculation was based (cf. Hort, Jewish — 


Christianity, 135-138). A similar diffi- 
culty arises in India to-day; such specula- _ 


tions beget other speculations till all — 


relation to life is lost. The steward is 
charged with the mysteries of faith; and 
it is in the atmosphere of faith, not of 
dreaming, that his work is done. He 
must not waste the time and attention of 
his hearers. 


5. the end, i.e. the goal of your charge, 


is that love to God and man which grows 


out of a guileless heart, a good conscience, 


and faith unfeigned. No teaching is of 


charge: the persons ~ 
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value that does not help to produce love, 


1 


' or one of the three roots out of which it — 3 ot 
prove that he did not write | 
wehave them to-day. | 
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6. ‘ Failure in these qualities loses sight 
of the true goal ’ (Lock). 

7. vain talking: here only in the NT. 
To ‘will’ to be a teacher of law is to 
go back to Pharisaism. “Those who so 
‘will’ pose.as teachers, but do not 
understand their own assertions (Tit 3 *), 
or the subjects about which they dogma- 
tize. When a subject is not understood; 
the statements made are devoid of intel- 
-ligible meaning even to those who make 
them. Much confident dogmatism is of 
this character. St. Paul does. not object 
to confident statement in the right 
place. Cf. Tit 3°, where the same word 
is used. 

8. We Christians know that the Mosaic 
Law is good when used for the conviction 
of sinners (cf. Rom 77-84). What the Law 
brings is conviction of sin, not deliver- 
ance from it. If we use it for any other 
purpose, we do not use it ‘ lawfully.’ 
It is the Spirit which delivers and makes 
the burden of Christ’s yoke light. The 
Pastorals say little about the Holy Spirit, 
and the fact may throw some doubt upon 
their authenticity. 

9g. The order of the Decalogue is fol- 
lowed, except that ‘ false swearers ’ refers 
back to the third commandment. 

10. slave-trading, not slavery, is con- 
demned. sound doctrine, i.e. wholesome 
or healthy; the metaphor is drawn from 
physical health (6%; 2 Tim 43; Tit 1°, 24), 
and refers to the moral effect of doctrine 
and not to its form. The health-giving 
character of Christian teaching is a 
favourite thought of these epistles. Health 


and growth are the needs of the con-. 


verted, as restoration of the unconverted. 

11. glory of the blessed God. Possibly 
a title for Christ, who manifests the divine 
glory (2 Cor 4°). God is blessed, as con- 
taining all happiness in Himself and be- 
stowing it upon men. 

12-17, A personal digression put in to 
encourage Timothy. I feel and show 
gratitude to Him who empowered me as 
an Apostle, seeing in me the capacity for 
faithful service. . These verses are charac- 
teristic of St. Paul’s mind, and yet new 
both in form and in some of the thoughts 
expressed. The Lord’s confidence im- 
plied in the vocation given to us is a great 
¥ call to faithfulness. We must not dis- 
Wied _ appoint Him. : 

_. - 13. An ascending scale from words 


! 


‘illegal violence. injurious, i.e. with out- 
_- " -Yageous disregard of men’s rights. St. 
Paul ever insists that his persecution of 
the Church was done in good faith, yet it 
we Temains to him an abiding ground for 


to acts of authorized persecution and — 
‘Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, 181 ff.). 
science the breastplate; some having 


29, 582 


humility. It was terrible to have perse- 
cuted Christ, even though unwittingly. 

14. Cf. the title of Bunyan’s auto- 
biography, Grace Abounding. Grace even 
greater than my sin enabled me to show 
faith and love acting in a soul united to 
Christ. There is a contrast with the 
unbelief and hatred described in *. 
abounded exceedingly : such a word as this 
is very characteristic in St. Paul. He 
delights in double superlatives (cf. 2 Cor 
41"; Eph 3 %). ; 

15. This is the first of the five sayings 
in these epistles which have the epithet 
‘faithful.’ Here and in 4* the words 
‘and worthy,’ etc., are added. No exact’ 
parallel is found in the NT or LXX, but 
similar language occurs in literary Greek 
of the day. Turner thinks the expres- 
sion a marginal note by a later copyist. 
But St. Paul had learned that terse ex- 
pressions of truth such as these are in- 
valuable to simple minds, which remember 
and dwell upon them. The words that 
follow are probably quoted from some 
Ephesian spiritual song. The phrase 
came into the world is peculiarly Johan- 
nine, or (shall we say ?) Ephesian. Swete 
(J.T.S., xviii, 2) notes that the meaning 
is ‘I am,’ not ‘I- was’ (cf. 1 Cor 15 9; 
Eph 3 8). 

16. After the pardoning of such sin as 
his no one need despair. The display of . 
the patience of Christ in St. Paul’s case 
is an example or outline of the patience 
He will display in the case of others. 
Moreover, it greatly helps us to be hopeful 
about others if we bear in mind what we 
once were ourselves (cf. Tit 3%). The 
purpose of missionary work is not ex- 
hausted in the saving of individual souls: 
a further purpose is that God may be fully — 
known for what Hetrulyis. Foramanis © 
God’s glory (1 Cor 117), and human life — 
in all its nations and tribes and peoples 
and tongues (Rev 7 °) is required to reveal — 
the divine grace (Brown), 

17. An act of praise, perhaps in a form — 
known to Timothy (cf. 61516 and Rev 158). — 

18-20. The thought of the sentence be- — 
gunin*ispickedup. Timothy’sauthority — 
is given that he may watch over the in- © 
terests of Christ. The prophecies (cf. 4 14) _ 
are those of Christian prophets pointing to — 
Timothy as capable of performing the task — 
committed to him. In the Apostolic 
Church it was often for the Christian — 
prophets to point out the persons to be 
appointed to office (cf. Ac 13 #, 20 *8; and 


19. Faith is the shield and good con-_ 
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wreck, “Fides est ut liquor pretiosis- 
simus; bona conscientia, ut vitrum 
mundum.... Recedit invita, semper 
dicit, Noli me ledere’ (Bengel). The 
Hebrews are not afraid of mixed metaphors 
(see Is 28 8, and cf. Shakespeare’s ‘ to take 
up arms against a sea of troubles’), The 
reference is to unnamed but known per- 
sons, ‘ whose failure to practise put their 
faith out of touch with its true object ’ 
(Parry). Thus they went upon the rocks. 

20. Hymeneus (21im2!*)_ denied 
future resurrection. Nothing is known 
of Alexander. delivered to Satan, i.e. ex- 
cluded from the Church and given back 
to the world in which Satan is powerful. 
Lock thinks that the sentence involves 
the infliction of some bodily suffering (cf. 
Job 2°; 1 Cor 5 5; Ac 5 1}-11, 134). = Sufs 
fering has two aspects. The activity of 
the personal power of evil is seen in it (Lk 
13°; 2 Cor 127), but God’s chastening is 
seen in italso(Heb 127). Even Satan has 
a place in the divine purpose. 

Il. r-VI. ro. Practical Measures. 

II. 1-7. Organization of Worship.—The 


_ Church is the high priest of the world, and 


the ‘ first ’ duty of the rulers of the Church 
is to see that the duty of intercession is 
tightly performed. The Church’s worship 
was now being developed and regulated. 
supplications emphasizes the sense of need; 


’ intercessions, with ‘its association with 


formal petitions to a superior authority 
gives prominence to the close personal 
dealing with God in prayer’ (Parry). The 
word thanksgivings is not employed in 
the technical sense of ‘ Eucharists,’ but 


with the widest meaning. Cf. Phil 4 °, 
and the opening of the prayer for the 


Church militant in the English Liturgy. 
2. kings, i:e.heathenrulets. Christians 


_must not copy the Jewish tendency to 


revolt (cf. 67% *; 1 P21). Pray for good 


y government and a quiet life (cf. Tertullian, 


Ap. 30, 31). godliness is ‘the true 


‘reverence for God that comes from know- 


ledge ’ (Lock), and gravity serious respect 


for’self and others. . Both words are only 


_ found in the Pastorals among St. Paul’s 


3 Epistles: Piety and gravity are charac- | 
5 texiotically 


¥ 


Roman virtues; and perhaps 


_ “4. ‘The clearest anti-Calvinistic text in 
‘the New Testament’ (cf.2P 3%). The 


mbination of truth and knowledge is 
uliar to these epistles. ‘Knowledge is 
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activity. It was the great failure of Israel 
that, when monolatry gave place to true 
monotheism, no widening of heart gener- 
ally followed, but rather an increase of 
national pride. If there is no God but 
one, we must lead all_ men to Him (cf. 
Is 4572; Romo). one mediator :. the 
title is used of Christ only here and in 
Heb 8 ®°, 9 15, 1274. Heis the representa- 
tive Man; ‘ the divine side is assumed.’ 

6. ransom: cf. Ps 49 7°, which explains 
the meaning to be redemption from death; 
and Mk 8 *’, ‘ to buy back his life.’ The 
word is possibly a reminiscence of the 
Lord’s saying (Mt 20 78; Mk 104°). in its 
own times. The reference is to the seasons 
of God’s revelation. The witness begun 
in the OT was continued by the Lord, 
and is now perfected in the Christian 
Gospel. 

7. Anecho of past controversies. First 
faith, then truth. First the ‘ herald,’ 
who proclaims:the Gospel, is. believed; 
then the authority of the ‘ apostle’ is 
accepted and his teaching followed. 

8-15. Ordering of Public Prayer.—Both 
Jews and pagans stood to pray. I desire: 
better I will. Itis a regulation by apos- 
tolic authority, as in ?*, which applies to 
every place and church. Men alone 
“lead ’ the congregation in prayer. The 
‘orantes’” in the Catacombs stand with 
uplifted and outstretched arms. holy, 
i.e. morally pure and consecrated. wrath 
and disputing are contrary to love, which 
is the motive of intercession. If we trans- 
late with RVm there may be a reference 
to our Lord’s teaching in Mk 11 22-25, 

9. Women, in seemly guise, must show 
modesty and self-control. Probably St. 
Paul has still public worship in his mind. 
Public worship must not be an occasion 
for display of the latest modes.* St. 
Chrysostom asks the women of his con- 
gregation: ‘ Are you come to a ball ?” 

II, 12. Contrast Tit 25. Women are 
not to teach in the assembly. 
the repetition of “‘ quietness.” 


strength. The point is that in the Church 
teaching is an exercise of authority, and 
for a woman to exercise authority over a 
man is to reverse the divine order of the 
family. 


State or the Church. 


i 


“Note? (i 
Woman's | 
whole nature requires it, and the strain 
| of public teaching is usually beyond her © 


Possibly “‘ the man” is here her 
husband. The true subordination of — 
women to men is in the family, not in the — 
It is not that men | 
| in the mass are to command women in _ 
the mass, but that the manistobearrule 
in his own house.’ Cf..Goudge’s Essayon 
| ‘ The Teaching of St. Paul as'to the Posi- 
tion of Women,’ in ThePlace of Womenin  —— 


II.] 


the Church (Handbooks of Catholic Faith 
and Practice). 

13, 14. St. Paul is interpreting the 
teaching of Gen 2-3: cf.1 Cor11 +". was 
first formed is explained by 1Cor11® 
(Gen 2 38), 

14 is true to the narrative of Genesis. 
Eve is deceived or deceives herself: Adam 
sins deliberately. That the Genesis nar- 
rative is not historical does not destroy 
the value of St. Paul’s argument, since the 
distinction here noted between the sins of 
men and women is surely true to fact. It 
is this which makes women less good 
teachers than men (which is the point 
here). A man sins more presumptuously, 
but sophisticates his conscience less. He 

' is thus more ready than a woman to admit 
a principle and teach it, though he knows 
that hesetsit aside. Cf. Goudge (op. cit.). 

15. childbearing is explained by Gen 
3 15.16. The pain of child-bearing is, ac- 
cording to Gen 3, the penalty of woman’s 

; sin, as the strain of ceaseless labour is of 
' man’s. The salvation of both is worked 
out through their frank acceptance of what 

is laid upon them. But the woman is not 

meant to bear man’s penalty as well as 

her own. Cf. Dollinger, First Age of the 

Church, 367: ‘If St. Paul forbids women 

to teach in public, he says they shall be 

saved through child-bearing. He means 

that God has given to them in place of 

the Christian ministry reserved for men 

another office in the Church, in the faithful 

‘ discharge of which they are to work out 
their salvation—that of peopling the 
Church by bearing and training children 
to be citizens of God’s kingdom on earth.’ 
The NT suggests that in the early Church 
women were at first inclined to forget that 
Christianity does not affect the natural 
constitution of society. Some commen- 
__ tators find a reference to the Incarnation, 
which may be in the background of St. 
-— Paul’s mind, but is not in the foreground. 
if they continue, i.e. women in general, or 
4 possibly the husband and wife, living 


_ ‘the full Christian life of faith, love, and 
‘sanctification, with its condition, self- 
discipline’ (Parry). The faithful saying 
(31) is probably to be referred to the pre- 
ceding words ‘ she shall be saved.’ 

‘ III. 1-13. The Officials of the Church.— 
__ St. Paul tells Timothy what sort of men 
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tically as if the local ministry were 


ger, though Clement of Rome (ad Cor. 


study and his accounts are always in a — 
_ to.choose, and so deals with characteristics | 


1. The overseer, or‘ bishop.’ The sub-_ 
-is perhaps introduced half apolo- | 


spised. We know that this was a 
own sin of pride. The th 
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44) shows how soon wrong ambition 
aspired to this office. The ‘ bishop” has 
to preside, teach, control finances, and 
represent the community to Christian 
strangers and to the world (cf. Tit 1°). 

Bernard compares the requirements for 
the Stoic wise man, who should be married, 
not puffed up, temperate in wine, and 
combine self-control with decorum (Diog. 
Laert. vii, 116-126). Dibelius quotes 
Onosander (De Imperatorum Officio, i) on 
the qualifications of a general, who should 
be self-controlled, temperate, discreet, 
not a lover of money, etc. St. Paul’s 
description is probably independent. 

2. husband of one wife: cf. 5%, ‘the 
wife of one man.’ In neither case is the 
meaning certain, and the view taken of 
the authorship of the Pastorals is here 
important. If this section of the epistle 
is St. Paul’s, we should interpret ‘ faithful 
in married life.’ There is no reason to 
suppose that a Jew like St. Paul would 
have had any prejudice against second 
marriages in men; while it is most unlikely 
that, as early as St. Paul’s day, when ° 
Christians old enough to be chosen as 
presbyters were all converts from Judaism 
or heathenism, the fact that a‘man had 
been married twice would be a bar to his 
ordination. That this is the meaning is 
supported by the fact that otherwise the 
list of necessary characteristics does not 
definitely include purity. But Lock points 
out that there were tendencies in the 
heathen world to honour those- who had 
been married but once, and the interpre- 
tation current in the 2nd century, ‘ not 
remarried after his wife’s death,’ is the 
more probable, if we can place this section _ 
considerably later than St. Paul’s day. 
In 5°, though either of the alternative 
explanations is possible, ‘married but — 
once’ is the more probable. But the — 
interpretation adopted there must corre- — 
spond to that adopted here. i 

given to hospitality. It would be 
for the ‘ bishop’ to entertain Christians © 
coming from other churches (cf. 3 Jn 5). — 
apt to teach, i.e. possessing knowledge and : 

a 


able to impart it (cf. 2 Tim 24; Tit 1%). 

5. The same faults which ruin the house 
ruin the parish. If a man cannot keep — 
servants, he will not keep workers. If his — 


muddle, so will’ be his. parish and his 
church accounts. The home isthe test. 

6. not a novice. A warning needed in — 
Ephesus where Christianity had been 
long established; it is not repeated it 
Tit 17° for the new Church of Crete. . 
the devil, i.e. be condemned for the devi 


>= 


devil fell through pride probably rests 
' upon the primitive myth which underlies 
the language of [s 144*4and Ezek 28 217, 
The long experience of the older Christian 
_ promotes humility. 

7. A man’s sense that he is not re- 
spected is a great snare. It leads to dis- 
couragement and idleness. 

8. Deacons . . . doubletongued. The 
latter word is found here only in the NT. 
It means ‘saying one thing to one man and 
another to another’ (Theodoret), a great 
temptation to those who wish to be 
popular. greedy of filthy lucre (Tit 17). 
The idea is that of ‘ making small gains in 
mean ways—a special danger for clerks 
to an.official who had to manaye finance, 
especially in the East, where the clerk 
might expect to have his bit out of alms 
distributed’ (Parry). Suspicion easily 
arises here (cf. 2 Cor 8 2% 21), 

9. mystery. The Christian revelation 
can only be grasped by those whose 
conscience is pure. 

II. women, i.e. deaconesses.  slan- 
derers: better tale-bearers. The office of 
the deaconess is necessary where the 
seclusion of women makes it almost im- 
possible for men to minister to them (cf. 
5 ° ff. and Rom 162). 

12. Thedeacon may becomea‘ bishop ’; 
thus the qualification required in? is re- 

“peated. Theregular promotion of deacons 
_ to the priesthood was however not an 
-- early custom, as far as our knowledge 
goes. 

13. standing, i.e. a stepping-stone to 

_ larger influence, or promotion to higher 
office. boldness of speech, i.e. in the 
presence both of men (2 Cor 7%) and of 
God (Eph 3 }2). Confidence is best gained 

by work of a humble kind. 

_ 14-16. The Secret of Christian Char- 

 acter.—St. Paul hopes to return. We 
- naturally ask why in this case he writes 
so elaborately. ‘ The difficulty has been 

* used as an argument against the genuine- 

_ ness of the epistle. The argument is as 

so often double-edged. It is hardly 

_ natural to suppose that a pseudonymous 
writer would have gratuitously created 

. this difficulty’ (Parry). 

15. the house of God: better God's 

ki ousehold (Heb 104; 1 P41”). The word 
church, applied in the OT to the congre- 

_ gation of Israel, is used to bring out the 

, sense of corporate responsibility felt by 

ea: ew Israel.’ In apposition to 
the phrase pillar and buttress of 
xpresses, Lock thinks, the idea 
local church has it in its power 

d strengthen the-truth by 

yand by the lives of 
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its members.’ But both the greatness of 
the language used, and the fact that these 
Epistles are later than the teaching of 
Ephesians and Colossians, make it almost 
certain that St. Paul speaks of the 
prophetic office of the Church universal. 
Without the Church there would be no 
witness to the truth, no guardianship of 
the Scriptures, no understanding of their 
meaning ; and it is the place of the Church 
in the divine purpose which makes the 
good conduct of her members so all- 
important. 

16. The inner secret of godliness is in 
the Person of Christ confessed by, all 
(Ambrose). To say that the mystery is 
great means that the hidden truth now 
revealed is of great importance, not that 
it is very difficult to understand. The 
quotation is probably a fragment of an 
early hymn. As Lock shows, the life of 
the Incarnate Lord (a) manifested in flesh, 
justified in spirit, (6) watched from heaven, 
is contrasted with the life of the ascended 
Lord, (a) preached among nations, be- 
lieved on in the world, (0) lived in heaven. 
But the clauses may also be taken to pre- 
sent three contrasts: (a) The Lord was 
manifested in His earthly life, and declared 
to be righteous by the Resurrection, when 
His humanity became quickening Spirit 
(cf. .Rom1* 4). (6) He was seen of 
angels, who declared the Resurrection 
they had witnessed to His Jewish fol- 
lowers, and preached by them to the 
Gentiles. (c) He was believed on in the 
world, and received up into abiding glory 
in heaven. Faith shows His acceptance 
with men, and glory His acceptance with 
God. justified in spirit : a difficult phrase. 
‘ Justified” must mean ‘accounted, or 


declared to be righteous,’ and refer to the’ 
judgement of God, endorsed onLock’sview. __ 


by watching angels who saw His character 
in its spiritual development maligned by 


His foes, but vindicated in His Resur- : ; 


rection. 


IV. 1-5. Warning against a False Idea 
of Asceticism.—St. Paul probably refers — 


to the explicit words of a contemporary 


Christian prophet.. Some will depart 
from the faith in God through Christ, 


inspired by evil spirits. giving heed to, 
ie. through giving heed to. 
ceiving spirits are contrasted with ‘ the 


Spirit of truth.’ The. false teachers 


had a real though diabolical inspiration = 
} 


(cf. r Jn 4). 
- 2. Insincere 


seared in their own heart,’ and ‘ interpret 


The: de ho 


actions which to others are innocent as ig 
necessarily sinful—a piece of keen psycho- 
‘logical.dissection’ (Parry): 
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3. Believers who have an intimate 
knowledge of the truth’ may marry and 
eat meats with thanksgiving (cf. 61). 
Food, like all else, is God’s, and serves His 
purpose by maintaining those who fulfil 
it. Those who do not do His will have no 
right to subsistence. The great test that 
anything is lawful for us is the power sin- 
cerely to give thanks for it (cf. 1 Cor 
To 2% 30), ; 

4. Ci. Gen 1 *4; Ecclus 39 8. 

5. Cf. 1 Cor 10 **, where St. Paul quotes 
Ps 24! (cf. Ps 501"), probably as used in 
‘grace’ before meals. 

6-VI. 12. Advice to Timothy, nourished 
by ‘ the utterances-of the faith and of the 
excellent teaching which you have at- 
tended’ (Parry): cf. 2 Tim 21, 31% The 
participle nourished is in the present sense. 
Continual meditation and assimilation 
are necessary. 

IV.7, Avoiding non-religious old wives’ 
fables (cf. 1 Cor 14°). ‘In divine things 
all that is foolish is also profane.’ Super- 
stition is not akin to faith, but is one of 
its worst enemies. It degrades the con- 
ception of God, and distracts attention 
fram the essentials of religion and con- 
duct. 

7, 8. Discipline of the body has but a 
limited use; that of the character has the 
promise of life. Asceticism has no virtue 
in itself (Col 2 °°). Let the object of your 
self-discipline be godliness. Asceticism 
may be substituted for godliness, as super- 
stition for faith. The life of which St. 
Paul speaks is the spiritual life which is 
present ‘now’ as well as expected in the 
future. He does not mean that godliness 
“makes the best of both worlds’ in a low 
utilitarian sense (cf. 6 1°), 

9. The faithful saying is that found in 8, 
and is probably based on our Lord’s words 
(Mk 10 #8; Mt 19 #4; Lk 18 29), 

10. Saviour: cf. 11. God is the Maker 
and Preserver of all mankind, but not the 
Saviour of all in the deeper spiritual sense. 

tz. Authoritative ‘commands’ must 
be given, but they must be justified by 

‘teaching.’ 

Saree Ciiir-Cor ib): 
word but is important. 
cannot but be respected. 

13. Attend to public reading of the 
Scriptures and base your instructions upon, 

them. 

14. Never forget, as you may be in 
danger of doing, the effect of God’s enabling 
grace. The reference is possibly to an 
_ ordination at Lystra (Ac 162°), but much 


2Tim1r’. The 


more probably to an ordination for the 
_ work at Ephesus with the laying on of » 


hands of the body of elders, The ordina- 
4 4 + } * . ; "] 
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tion gift was from St. Paul (2 Tim 1 °); the 
presbyters merely attested it. Cf. Nu 8 ?°. 
So the Ordinal: ‘the Bishop with the 
priests present.’ 

The idea in the word ‘ prophecy ’ seems 
to be the indicacion of the person to whom 
a special commission was to be given (cf. 
118), For various uses of the laying on 
of hands cf. Ac 81’, 19 ® (Confirmation) ; 
Ac 6 ®, 13 8 (Ordination); Ac 9 }7 (healing). 
The meaning of 1 Tim 5 * is uncertain. 

15. Progress both in character and in 
work, 

16. Stick to them. Attention to our 
personal life and to our teaching are 


equally necessary. Each affects the other, © 


The value of our work depends upon our 
character, and character is trained and 
developed by the right performance of 
our work. 

V. Advice as to Dealing with Various 
Classes.—Appeal to an old man as a 
father: show that you do not forget the 
difference between your age and _ his. 
Treat girls as sisters—be kind, but without 
a touch of sentimentality. . 

3-8. Widows in distress to be relieved 
by relations, if there are such; if there are 


not, by the Church. Honour includes ~ 


material support as in }”7 and Mt15 °°. 
We honour, not degrade, the worthy by 
the help we give; it is a mark of appre- 
ciation. But we must be careful about 
the character of those relieved. A widow 
is not always a deserving person, though 
it may be hard to persuade her of the fact. 

4. The principle that relatives must not 
be relieved of their obligations is im- 
portant in the organization of charity. 
The early Church, impressed with the 
merit of almsgiving, seems soon to have 
become careless of the harm that it may 
dogek 1%), ' 

5,6. Cf. Lk 2 87: living a life of devotion, 
not of luxury. Those who are supported 
by the Church are specially bound to pray 
for the Church. 

8. Parry suggests a displacement of the 
text, and as the true order ® 7:56 Faith 
accepts the Gospel message in its entirety; 


to set aside the moral standards of the - 
Gospel denies the faith as really as to set 


aside its doctrines. 
9. An official list should be kept of. 
widows who can be entrusted with such 


duties as the care of orphans, widows, and 
the sick. Polycarp (Phil. 4) and Ignatius — 


(Smyrn. 13) refer to such a class as dis- _ 


tinct from the order of deaconesses. the 


wife of one man: cf. 3% and note, . 
The meaning is either _ 
* faithful in married life,’ or ‘ married but — 


gras Tit z 8, 


once.’ Fora woman to have been 


160 


but once was regarded as praiseworthy 
both by the Jews (Jdth 16 8; Lk 2 58) and 
in the heathen world (Tert. ad Uxor. i, 6). 

11, A reason for fixing the age at sixty. 
When they grow physically restless, they 
grow restive against the limitations 
brought by their service to Christ. 

12. first faith, i.e. the pledge given to 
Christ, This seems to imply some form 
of ordination. Did they promise not to 
marry again ? 

13. St. Paul no doubt speaks from ex- 
perience, The greatest care is necessary 
in the choice of Church workers. 

14. The hostile critic or possibly Satan. 

16. The relief of women should gener- 
ally be by women. If men do it, scandal 
may arise. 

17-25. elders to be rewarded for faithful 
work ‘in the word,’ i.e. in exposition. 
Apparently not all elders taught. 

18. For the first quotation cf. Dt 254; 

#1 Corg 2%; for the second Lk10’?. The 
saying of the Lord ‘ might be known to 
_ the writer orally or possibly in the Lucan 
copy of Q. In the latter case it... 
would be the earliest instance of the Lord’s 
words being quoted as Scripture’ (Lock). 
To teach is to thresh—to detach the food 
required from the context in which it is 
found. 

19. Jewish law required an accusation 
to be supported by two or three witnesses 
(Dt 191°). Timothy had judicial powers 
(et. 2 Cor 13:4). . 

20. Punish publicly. The sins of the 
clergy are not-to be hushed up. 

21. elect, in contrast to fallen; for their 
interest in men cf. 1 Cor4%,111%. The 
temptation to partiality is so great that 
we need the thought of the public opinion 
of the universe (cf. 2 Tim 4 1). 

22. Haste may lead to bad appoint- 

ments. By ordaining the unworthy we 
make their sins our own. Lock suggests 
that the reference is to the receiving of an 
- offender back by the laying on of hands 
(ef. Cyprian, Ep. lxxiv, 12). This suits 
_ the context, which is one of discipline; 
‘but there is no other evidence for this 
_ practice in the NT. ; 
23. ‘ The verse comes in oddly, but it 
brings out the personal and informal char- 
acter of this part of the epistle. It ‘is 
almost inconceivable that an imitator 
could have written it’ (Parry). The con- 
_ mexion may be that ‘ purity’ does not 
involve abstinence from wine, as the 


_ ascetic teachers may have taught. 


4 
cerning character, but the truth will 
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e out in the end. Unworthy elders | 
: dealt with by discipline. Trans- | 
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late *5 with Moffatt: Good works are equally 
conspicuous ; and even when they are not, 
they cannot escape notice for ever. 

VI.1, 2. Rules for slaves, of whom there 
were many in the primitive churches. 
The reference is to Is 525: cf. Rom 2 *4. 
Let not a heathen master think that re- 
ligion has taught a Christian slave to do 
his duty badly (cf. Tit25). The irre- 
ligious are ever disposed to ascribe the 
moral failures of Christians to their re- 
ligion; and such teaching as that of Gal 
3 *® would be suspect. 

2. the benefit, i.e. in improved service. 

3-21. Conclusion.—Return to the sub- 
ject of 1%, 

3-10. Wrong methods and aims of some 
teachers. sound words (cf. 1°), i.e. 
wholesome, dealing with the right sub- 
jects and aiming at moral and spiritual 
edification. ; 

4. puffed up: cf. 3°. doting: better 
sickly, suggested by ‘ wholesome’ (°). 
The false teacher’s sickness arises from 
his interest in speculations and disputes, 
in which words are the weapons. They 
lead to envy of brilliant rivals, quarrels, 
and suspicion of low motives. The Gospel 
is perverted in order to obtain popularity 
and make money. The Eastern Church in 
its early centuries suffered terribly from 
the evils here described. 

5. wranglings ; better mutual irritations. | 
These teachers think chiefly of money- 
making. 

6. ‘ Godliness is a great means of gain 
for a man if he rightly estimates the value 
of things’ (Parry). contentment (lit. ‘self- 
sufficiency ’) is shown to be reasonable 
in’. What I am I take into the future 
life; what I have I leave (cf. Phil 4). 

8. Sustenance and clothing are the 
primary needs of man’s body recognized 
by the Lord (Mt 6 #5); He bids us not be » 
over-anxious about them. 

9. The moral disasters induced by _ 
‘avarice through the centuries are the best 
commentary on this teaching. The desire 
for wealth may be more disastrous than 


“wealth itself (cf. 6 1” 38). 


10. Absorption in money-making has the 
same effect to-day: men do not lose faith, 
but it ceases to be a strong motive power. 
With a boom they crave for luxury, with 
a financial crisis they are tempted to 
suicide. 
keeping and hoarding, as well as in the — 
getting of it. ; 


11-16. The true teacher in his aims, _ 


grip on real life, loyalty to his call, and 


surehope (Parry). ; 
stEI5 gla NE cf. 2 Tim 32”. This 


“ee 


The love of mohey is seeninthe 


‘is the regular OT description of a prophet | te if 
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_ the Creeds, 8). 


_The cautious language 
_ The Lord’s return has been more delayed | 
than had been anticipated. King of 


also of Christ (Rev 17 14, 16/?%); 
not anfrequent Oriental title, adopted first _ 
‘by the Jews, no doubt, as a deliberate 


rh, 
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(1S 9%, etc.). ‘Faith enables us to re- 
ceive the grace which builds up the char- 
acter of the righteous and godly; it works 
by love, enabling us to endure and be 
gentle.’ 

12. Fight the faith’s fight for the prize 
of the high calling; St. Paul does not 
speak of fighting ‘for the faith’ as 
against error (Phil1?’: cf, 2Tim 47’). 
Lay hold on, and live now, the real life. 


Tr. the noble confession, i.e. Timothy’s 
baptismal creed, ‘ Jesus is Lord’ (Rom 
10°; 1 Cor 12°; Phil 2).- «{ Correlata, 


vocatio divina et confessio fidelium. 
Utraque in Baptismo fit ’ (Bengel). 

13. The simplest explanation of the 
confession which Christ witnessed before 
Pilate is tosay that He avowed that He was 
a king (Jn 18 °°). To this the creed of His 
followers that He is Lord corresponds. 
There is probably no evidence here of a 
developed creed including the mention of 
Pilates vin «Heb 44,itr Jniqe®s 15 ©, 2con= 
fession is made of ‘ Jesus as the Son of 
God’; and thiscorresponds to the form put 
into the mouth of the eunuch in Ac 8 9” 
(RVm). It is very precarious to recon- 
struct a creed of NT aii from scattered 
references, e.g. 2 Tim41, which refers 
to Christ’s return to judge. This would 
be an element in St. Paul’s catechetical 
teaching no doubt, and we have other frag- 
ments like that quoted as taught to him 
in r Cor 15%’. But the only declaration 


of faith required as yet from a candidate 


for baptism would seem to have been the 
simple declaration of loyalty to Jesus as 
Lord or Son of God (see Burn, Introd. to 
“ Confessio Christi animat 
omnes confessiones. Testari confessionem 
erat Domini; confiteri confessionem 


_ Timothei’ (Bengel). 


15. St. Paul hopes that Timothy may 
live to welcome the Second Coming, which 
God ‘shall show’ at His own season. 
is noticeable. 


kings: cf. Dt 10 17; Ps 13623; Dan 247; 
2 Mac 13 4; 3 Mac. 5 35, The title is used 
It was a 


challenge to heathenism, and taken over 


by Christians, in face of the claims made 


by the Roman Emperors. The solemn 


cadence of this doxology shows the depth 


ae en St. iss s emotion. 


the citizens of Ephesus, where he had been 


would be impossible to match in the wh 


| Weare 8 except the persona 
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city (Ac 19 #5). There are now Christians 
of wealth and position. He contrasts 
‘wealth’s uncertainty’ with the unfail- 
ing generosity of God. all things to enjoy, 
i.e. to be enjoyed by ourselves and others, 
not to be hoarded. This verse is perhaps 
the least severe to the wealthy in the 
whole NT. 

18. To share our wealth with others is 
to lay up treasure in heaven and to build 
a firm foundation (cf. Mk 107! and Mt 
6 *°, the Lord’s words on the true treasure 
and the true foundation). 
compute their riches not so much from 
what they have as from what they give’ 
(Beveridge). Cf. Lk 12 15 #2, 

20,- 21. Conclusion. — Probably in St. 
Paul’s own hand. ‘Keep your trust’ 
(118,521; 2 Tim114), avoiding in your 
own teaching, and rebuking in others, 
speculations which have nothing to do 
with religion, and oppositions (or Cave 
lings) of the knowledge falsely so called ® 
(cf. Introd., pp. 576, 577). This is the 
only place in these epistles where the 
word ‘knowledge’ (gnosis) occurs—‘a 
fact almost sufficient in itself to set aside 
the suggestion that there is a reference 
here to the Gnostic schools in any form ’ 
(Parry). 

21. the faith, i.e. probably ‘ their own 
faith’ in God revealed in Christ. with 
you: some MSS. have ‘ thee.’ 


Il. TIMOTHY 
Historical Situation.—If we assume the 


‘Men must - 


reality of the second imprisonment (see 
Introd.), this letter was written about — 


A.D! 65 from prison in expectation of death. 
Timothy is urged to come to St. Paul be- 


fore the winter to receive counsel on the — 


work of his office, which he will have to 
carry on without his spiritual father. 
The tone of the letter is most affectionate. 
As Parry says, it is natural ‘ that the long- 
drawn companionship of those years of 


service in the Gospel, with their strange 


and moving experiences, should stir the 


deepest depths of that sensitive and loving | 
heart.’ And again: ‘ There are no false — 


notes in the sentiment, no flaws in ‘the pe 


psychology. 


If this is not the genuine © 


work of St. Paul, a natural and intimate ‘ 
letter to his friend, disciple, and successor, 
then we have a performance which it — 


record of pseudepigrapha, and difficult 

parallel even in the best achievements 

modern literary art.’ — AF 
_There are no references to ecc 


ade 


eS 


few to false teaching. . Very appropriately 
the first example of the latter is the denial 
of the future resurrection, for which St. 
Paul himself hopes through the risen 
Christ (2 *- 18). The emphasis lies on the 
self-discipline by which Timothy is to be 
trained to endure hardship. When ‘ im- 
postors wax worse’ (338), he will find 
mental discipline and spiritual refresh- 
ment in study of ‘ inspired scripture,’ in 
the light of the ‘ faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.’ - 

The letter is, in Bengel’s famous phrase, 

“a last will and swansong conveying a 
legacy.’ Timothy is to continue the work 
which St. Paul leaves. 
_ I. 1, 2. Greeting: New Life in Christ 
Here and Hereafter—The new life— 
spiritual, intellectual, moral, and affec- 
tive—which has been brought by Christ 
is the main thing with which apostleship is 
concerned. 

2. child:. used of converts (1 Cor 4 17; 
Gal4*). Timothy and Titus are the only 
individuals so addressed. 

3-14. Thanksgiving and Appeal to Stir 
up the Grace of the Ministry. 

3. From thanksgiving for Timothy St. 
Paul goes on to refer in ¢ to the sadness of 
parting and the hope of reunion. His 
continued intercessions are a lesson for us. 
from my forefathers: a noble spiritual 
ancestry isa great source ofstrength. We 
feel ourselves the depositories of a great 
tradition (cf.5). unceasing : St. Paul gives 
thanks for his continued remembrance of 
Timothy in prayer. It is a sign of good- 
_ will to Timothy in the Spirit who in- 
spires it. 

_ §. unfeigned faith, i.e. without pretence, 
_ unmixed with hypocrisy. ‘It is surely 


~~ a 


unnecessary to vindicate the naturalness 
of the pathetic appeal to the memories of 
_the Christian home’ (Parry). 
_ 6. stir up: here only inthe NT. The 
is 


into fresh | flame.’ 
the 


“ stir 


former which is in 
-was weak in the 


The spirit of love 
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is also the spirit of power in relation to 
others, and the two cannot be separated. 

8. ashamed, through fear of failure, or 
shrinking from circumstances of shame or 
suffering. The testimony is to the Lord, 
the witness to the crucified Messiah. 
hardship: a word coined by St. Paul; it 
must be borne ‘to the full stretch of 
power, not our own, but God’s.’ Wemust 
not expect men to treat us better than 
they treat the Gospel, or even desire that 
they should. 

9. Cf. Eph 2* %. God acts for the 
fulfilment of His purpose. It is He who 
initiates our salvation, and not we. works 
are contrasted (i) as a ground of redemp- 
tion, with God’s will, love, grace; (ii) as 
means employed by man, with faith. in 
Christ: the divine purpose rested on Christ, 
and on us as His members. Predestina- 
tion is corporaté rather than individual. 

Io. manifested: the word is used in 
Tit24,3*. Lk17 combines the thoughts 
of divine intervention and the dawning of. 
new light. abolished.:.the Lord robbed 
death of its power by teaching the nature 
of true life. It is the Lord in His Risen 
Life who reveals God’s agelong purpose 
for ourselves. We are to be what He 
already is (cf. Col 3 *). 

11. St. Paul again speaks of his own 
position as parallel to Timothy’s (cf. 
I Tim 2? and note). 

12. that which I have committed unto 
him: if this translation is accepted, we 
should explain by Lk 234°; Ac 7. But 
perhaps better the trust committed unto me 
(cf. 14 and 1 Tim 6°, where it means the 
trust committed to Timothy of devo- 
tion to his work). against: better for 
that day when I shall be judged as a 


trustee. . ones: 


13. pattern of sound words has become 
almost proverbial as a description of ° 
doctrinal orthodoxy. ‘ But seldom has a 


text been more consistently mishandled’. cma 


(Parry). Tr.: Represent wholesome teaching 

received from me by faith and love, that — 
which is in Christ Jesus. 
in the NT only here and in 1 Tim1*, 


pattern, found Mie: 


means a rough model by the sculptor or v 


a sketch by the painter; in literature a 


summary which gives a general idea of a 


subject. Timothy, by showing faith and — 


love in his own character and conduct, ip 3ae 


to illustrate the Gospel. .. , 


14. good thing which was committed : val ah i 


‘better noble trust. The reference is to 
‘Timothy’s position as St. Paul’s successor. 


dwelleth in us; the individual guarding is 


_ to-be by the corporate gift. pial aire 
15-18. Parenthesis on Onesiphorus, 
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appealed abandoned him before his arrest 
in Troas (cf. 4 1%). 

16. Prayer for the household of One- 
siphorus. Ephesus was probably his 
home. The words suggest that he was 
now dead. refreshed: here only in the 
NT (cf. Ps 66 #, in LXX, where the corre- 
sponding substantive is used of a place 
of refreshment). 

18, Probably a prayer for the soul of 
Onesiphorus to the Lord (Christ), that he 
may obtain mercy from the Lord (God) 
as Judge. The Jewish practice of prayers 
for the departed is established by 2 Mac 
124*f. The Christian practice is proved 
by inscriptions in the Catacombs to go 
back at least to the 2nd century, and is 
probably continuous with the Jewish. 

II. 1-13. Use your powers to the full, 
and be ready to suffer. This section picks 
up the thoughts of 1 Tim 4 ®1. 

2. -hast- heard. The Greek  aorist 
describes summarily all that Timothy 
has learnt from St. Paul, and on the 
authority of witnesses who attested facts 
outside St. Paul’s experience (cf. 1 Cor 
157%). faithful men, i.e. mén who will 
respond to the trust. The faith is to be 
preserved by tradition, and. St. Paul pro- 
vides for a considerable delay of the 
Second Coming. There is no thought yet 
of a New Testament; but we may be sure 
that without it there would have been a 
rapid deterioration in the quality of the 
tradition. 

4. affairs, i.e. businesses which provide 
a livelihood. Wholehearted devotion to 
the work of the ministry did not preclude 
St. Paul from following his trade, but he 
was not entangled by desire of gain. 

5. The Christian athlete must both 
train and obey the rules of the arena. 

,-. 6, fruits, i.e. honour and maintenance 
(CLT Tim's 2? £,); 

7. ‘A hint not to misunderstand St. 
Paul as if he was preaching suffering for 
suffering’s sake’ (Parry). ‘ Read between 
the lines.’ St. Paul probably hints that 
Timothy shrinks from claiming the 
Christian husbandman’s right to be main- 
tained by the Church; and, in seeking to 
maintain himself, is becoming involved in 
worldly business. That is contrary to 
the Lord’s regulations (cf. 1 Cor 91), 
The time for imitating St. Paul’s own re- 
fusal of maintenance was over now that the 
Church of Ephesus had been long estab- 

_ lished. 
- 8, The order Jesus Christ lays stress on 
the historic life as the first thought. of 
the seed of David: perhaps a ‘ semi- 


‘ ms quotation from an early form of creed’ 
(Lock), or a familiar phrase from cate- | 
pase h Csi a bates ne 690 . 


chetical instruction. Ignatius uses it 
against the Docetists (Eph. 18; Trall. 9; 
Smyrn. 1). Cf. Rom 1 * 

9. St. Paul’s chains were the punish- 
ment of his proclamation of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles. The Jews wished to bind 
and restrain the word of God. 

11. The phrase faithful saying intro- 
duces a quotation from a hymn or liturgical 
formula, which passes into a quotation of 
the Lord’s words recorded in Mt 105°; 
Mo ed . 

13. The fulfilment of Christ’s word does 
not depend upon our belief, though our 
own blessing may do so. 

14-26. Character of the Teaching and ~ 
Teacher. 

4. Cf. 1 Tim 64. The: result» of the 
wrong teaching is the ruin of the hearers. 

15. The best witness against useless 
combats of words will be borne by 
Timothy’s own example. approved: a 
metaphor from the mason’s craft. God 
tests workman and work (cf. 1 Cor 3 !* ff.). 
ashamed, i.e. when confronted with bad 
work. handling aright : a rare word found 
in LXX (Pr 3 8), literally ‘ cutting stones 
square to fit.’ 

16, profane babblings: better the profane 
babblings, i.e. of the false teachers. they 
will progress: the language is ironical. 
It is a case of progress backwards. 

17. Hymenzus (cf. 1 Tim 1 ®°); nothing 
is known of him or of Philetus. 

18. Probably a false conclusion from 
St. Paul’s teaching in Rom 61 ff. and 
similar passages. 

19. foundation : the fundamental truths 
of Christian belief are like stones with the 
mason’s mark (cf. 1 Cor 3 112) of teachers’ 
living good lives. The quotations are 
from Nu 16 5; Is 2638, 

20. The great house is the Church. 

21. To be a vessel unto honour, as an 
instrument of God’s purpose, a man must 
clear himself from these base uses. The 
highest motive for holiness is the desire to 
be of use to the Divine Master. 

. 22, Youthful desires include impatience 
and self-assertion as well as_ sensual 
passions. It is not necessarily implied 
that Timothy himself is young. For call 
cf. Rom to 74, Sensual temptations 
should be avoided by flight. Righteous- 
ness, faith, etc., are ideals to be ever. 
pursued, though we never quite come up 
with them. Their pursuit is a corporate 
task; we must pursue in union with — 
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Many theological questions raised are 
‘foolish,’ since we ought to see that re- 
liable answers are unattainable; and many 
are ‘ignorant,’ since error is involved in 
the very statement of them. 

24. Lord without the article lays stress 
on that character of Jesus as a Teacher 
which is described in the words following. 
The qualities demanded are given in the 
order in which they are required. First 
comes teaching, then patience under 
opposition, then meekness in dealing with 
the objections urged. 

26. They have been out of their 
senses in a snare of the devil, but 
are captured unto life by the Lord’s 
servant in fulfilment of God’s will (cf. 
Lk 5°). This probably gives the meaning 
correctly. It is, however, possible that 
both the pronouns refer to the Lord’s 
servant. 

III. 1-9. Critical Times bring Special 
Danger. : 

2. A list of sins, perhaps drawn from 
some apocalyptic writing.: Self takes the 
place of God, and all sense of duty to God 
and man disappears For unthankful cf. 
Rom r #4. 

3. implacable when offended. 

5. They have the externals of religion 
only. These are but a shell; their only 
value lies in that by which they are filled. 
If the character itself does not correspond, 
the power of religion is denied. 

6. They find proselytes among unstable 
women, caricatures of true womanhood. 
Note St. Paul’s contempt for those 
teachers who shrink from dealing with 
men and appeal to the weaknesses of 
women. : , 

7. There is endless ‘interest’ in re- 
ligion and discussion of it, but no real 
decision or attainment of truth. The 

‘reason is that the heart is wrong; there is 
no willingness to make the moral efforts 
which the truth requires. This is what 
the next verse brings out. The faith 

tests us. \ 
fail to gain faith, or failto keepit. 

8. For references to this incident in 

apocryphal books see M, R. James, Apoc. 

N.T., tot, 178, 465. For other NT 

references to apocryphal books see 2 Cor 
SR 14 and. Jude 6. 9, 14, ; 
_. 9. Christian faith is rational; no intel- 
 lectual victory is ever won over it. T hus 
the different forms of attack are transitory; 
they are ever passing away and giving 
place to others. 

10-14. Timothy Encouraged du: 

ro. ‘ My teaching of you, my training 
of you, my suggestion of tasks for you 
perform’ (Lock) 


a 


If the heart is wrong, we either | 
venient season. 


i 


11. Is this pride? St. Paul has been 
called self-conscious, but this is a private 
letter. In the trials that Timothy will 
have to bear, St. Paul would encourage 
him to follow his own example, and so to 
share God’s unfailing support. 

12. Cf. 1 Th 34; Ac14**. A reminis- 
cence of Mt 5 1° 11 or some similar saying. 

13. Where truth and simplicity are 
absent, self-deception and the deception 
of others go hand in hand: cf. R. Browning, 
Mr. Sludge the Medium. 

14. The condition of stability and pro- 
gress is faithfulness to the truths of which 
we have really been assured; and a great 
ground of assurance is the character and 
capacity of those who have taught them 
to us. Our modern neglect of Scripture 


not only deprives us of its teaching, but of . 


our knowledge of the character of those 
upon whose witness the faith has rested. 

15-17. The Uses of Holy Scripture. 

15. A reference to the Old Testament, 
with a possible contrast in mind with 
the unwritten myths of false teachers. 
Note the importance of the words ‘ faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.’ The Scriptures 
will illuminate to salvation by leading to 
Christ and finding their true meaning in 
Him (cia Jn 5 °%.4% -2:Con:3 4%). 

16. reproof, i.e. refutation of false 


teaching. correction, i.e. ‘ setting upright - 


.on their moral feet ’ (Lock). 

17. The man trained in God’s school fit 
for his task and fully equipped. St. Paul 
would no doubt have approved of the. 
study of Scripture by all; but it is study 
by the ‘man of God’ (cf. 1 Timo”), 
with a view to his duties, that is here in 
view. Without a knowledge of Scripture 
his work cannot be done. 

IV. Final Exhortation. 

I. I assert solemnly. 

2. ‘ Five short, sharp military words of 
command.’ in season, out of season: 
either (a) do not think of your own con- 


_ venience, or (b) do not wait in dealing 


with others for what appears to be a con- 
The latter suits the con- 
text best. St. Paul again says that 
reproof and exhortation must rest upon 


definite teaching. 


3. Wholesome teaching as contrasted 


with that of a confused crowd of teachers . 
' who tickle the ears. 


The sooner the effort 
to evangelize takes place the better. 


Men’s willingness to listen generally de- — 
| creases rather than increases; and, if we 
| fail in our duty, those who might have 
.| listened will turn to others. The vast — 

| 


to 


number of strange teachers to whom 


people listen to-day is largely the result 


Cet 


a of the Church’s neglect of evangelization. = 
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4. fables: better the myths. The lan- 
guageis half-contemptuous— those myths 
of which they are so proud.’ 

5. sober, as an athlete is self-controlled. 
evangelist: perhaps a special title (cf. 
Ac 21°; Eph 43).. Thou hast a Gospel 
to teach; carry out thy task of service to 
the end. 

6. The great motive for earnestness in 
the young is that those to whom they look 
up will pass away, and that the young 
must be fitted to take their places. 
offered : the metaphor rests on the Jewish 
belief in the sacrificial value of a martyr’s 
death. Note RVm. Wine was poured 
over a victim before it was killed (Nu 287). 
my departure : lit. “ loosing’; the soldier 
is ready to strike his tent. 

7- ‘A true pride in true achievement 
in the power given by Christ’ (Lock): 
the metaphors are drawn from the arena. 
the faith in_Jesus (cf. Rev 14"), or ‘my 
faith ’: I have been true to my promises. 
It is interesting to compare these 
verses with Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar 
and Browning’s Epilogue in Asolando. 
St. Paul’s outlook on the future is as much 
more assured as his struggle has been 
more heroic, and his faith more strongly 
held and retained. - 

8. The victor’s crown is either that won 
by righteousness, or that which consists 


in perfect eternal righteousness (cf. Job. 


33 °°). It is parallel to the crown of life 
pe (Jas 422; 1 P54; Rev 2 ?°),. All these 
Sayings may perhaps be based on some 
unwritten saying of the Lord. appear- 
ing: a favourite word in these epistles 
Mick. 2Th 2%), St. Paul, unlike Tennyson 
‘and Browning, looks beyond death and 
fn the intermediate state to the Lord’s Second 
Piaerimcoming.; ' 
Vg Ue se iftey ss ¢ Personal matters: appeal to 
‘Timothy to join him quickly. On his 
: journey he was accompanied part of the 
_ way by Demas, Crescens, Titus, Tychicus, 
and Luke: only Luke still remains. 

) ‘10. Demas was with St. Paul in his 
__» first imprisonment (Col 41°; Phm *4); in 
the Acts of Paul and Thecla he is repre- 
sented as a jealous and treacherous 
companion, Business rather than fear 
Bi. seems to have been the motive for his 
” desertion. Lightfoot suggests that he 
_was a native of Thessalonica. Galatia 
a Fee be either the Asiatic province of that 
name, or Gaul, which was sometimes 
spoken of asGalatia. If St. Paul was thus 
naan in en eea west of Rome, it 


rs imprisonment (ca 4 10); he: was 
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needed for personal service, possibly in 
the place of Tychicus (Ac 204; Eph 6”; 
Col 47). 

13. cloke: probably for winter wear. 
Possibly the word translated books means 


.‘ bookwrap ’ for the papyrus letters of his 


correspondence and the OT rolls, of which 
he goes on to speak. 

14. Nothing is known of Aléxander, 
but the words seem to imply that he lived 
at Ephesus (cf. 1 Tim 1°). 

15. our words, i. preaching and 
teaching. 

16. first defence: either the first stage 
in the present trial, or (more probably) _ 
the trial which closed the earlier imprison- 
ment at Rome. In this case }” will refer 
to the preaching after his acquittal. The 
words cannot refer to an audience at the 
first trial, since criminal trials were not 
public (Mommsen). mouth of the lion: 
either a proverbial phrase for extreme 
danger (Ps 22 74), or a veiled reference to 


Nero. Cf. Josephus, Axt., xviii, 6, 10, 
where ‘ the liom is dead ’ is a reference to 
Tiberius. 


17. St. Paul recognizes that the divine 
support has a wider purpose than in- 
dividual blessing. The individual is sup- 
ported for the work that he is to do for 
the body. 

18. will deliver : possibly a reference to 
the Lord’s Prayer; but the many coin- 
cidences of phrase which Lock points out 
between this passage and Ps 22 make the 
theory attractive that St. Paul, like his. 
Master, had been using the psalm in his 
trial hour. 

19-22. Greetings and Blessing. 

19. Prisca and Aquila (cf. Ac 18 * 18; 
Rom 16%; x Cor 16 }%), 


20. Erastus (cf. Rom 16 8; Ac 19 ?? ?); 


_ Trophimus (cf. Ac 204, 21 29). 


21. A mention of members of the Roman 
Church, probably not of sufficient standing 
to support him in court. Linus may have 
been the future bishop (Iren., Her., iii, 3). 

22. A unique blessing, ort in Stim 
Paul’s own ews tee A oe 
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Historical Situation. —Crete, ‘ the island 3 
of a hundred cities,’ sometime a centre of _ 
civilization when the city of Cnossus now | 
revealed to the explorer was the magni 
ficent capital of Mycenian civilizati 
had sunk into a backward and barbar 
condition. Its inhabitants were des 
as ‘liars and mischievous brutes. a 
gluttons ’ @ 12), and St. Paul. 
they need ‘sharp rebuke’ beca 
accusations are eu: We 
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for certain that he founded their Church, 
but he had laboured there; and the fact 
remains that the fruit of his ministry and 
that of Titus enabled that Church, as 
Brown says truly, ‘ to weather the storms 
of time, and not to succumb even to 
centuries of Mohammedan persecution. 
The Mohammedans have now left it; 


_ and the population, though illiterate, 


Bicta isa 24:7): 


is Christian. The Cathedral Church of 
Candia is dedicated to the memory of 
St. Titus.’ The personal references in this 


letter are few, and the tone of the opening 


address, written as man to man, expresses 
the confidence of the Apostle in Titus as 
his delegate. 


I. 1-4. Greeting. 

I. servant of God: only here in St. Paul’s 
salutations; cf. Phil r+, ‘servants of Christ,’ 
Parry notes that AV and RV ignore the 
absence of the article throughout the 
clause. He translates: ‘ An Apostle (i.e. 
commissioned agent) to secure faith and 
apprehension of truth about religion in 
God’s elect.’ The Jewish nation was 
charged with a message for the world 
The Christian Church is 
chosen to carry on the task. The term 
“elect,’ like the term ‘ called,’ is applied 
by St. Paul to all Christians, not to one 


class among them. 


2. who cannot lie: contrast *. Hope 
with St. Paul rests upon God’s promise; 
there is in it no element of uncertainty. 


'-God’s eternal purpose is His eternal 


_ promise. 


. 4. after a common faith: the epithet 
hints at Titus’s Gentile origin (cf. Jude %). 


’ The length of the greeting, and the terms 


in which it is couched, express St. Paul’s 
confidence in the character of Titus and 
his ability to cope with a difficult situa- 


tion. The subtle difference in the tone 
_ of his writing to Titus and Timothy would 


not occur to the mind of an imitator. 


The character of Titus was stronger than 


that of Timothy, and the personal warn- 


es 


ings given to the latter are absent. 
5-16. His duties in Crete—to correct 


defects and to appoint elders, with at- 
- tention to their character because of dis- 
_ orderly self-appointed teachers. 


_ §. For this cause. Zahn suggests that 

-1s answering a letter from Titus about 
difficulties.. © 9 ; 

6. The character of the home life is all- 

mportant. If there are children, they 

must be Christians. ‘Qui liberos’ non 

ad fidem perducere, quomodo alios 


do great harm. 


ler. (bishop) is a | 


steward of God : elder is his title, oversight 
his function (cf. Introd., pp. 577, 578). It is 
the relation to God which makes the moral 
demand. self-willed: better arrogant. 
The word implies indifference to the feel- 
ings of others. The priest must not bea 
man who always wants his own way. 

8. a lover of good: here only, The 
phrase should be understood in the widest 
sense. He must love good wherever he 
finds it, and whatever form it takes. 
Narrow sympathies are fatal. Philo (de 
vit. M, ii, 2) ranks this characteristic 
among the virtues of a lawpiver. just, 
holy: not in 1 Tim. Duty to man goes 
with duty to God. temperate: here only 
in the NT. 

9. holding to: perhaps ‘ busying him- 
self with.’ Parry quotes Tebt. Pap. xli, 25 
(117 B.c.), ‘ that we may be able to attend 
to the collection.’ But forthe AV transla- 
tion cf. Mt6*4. The bishop carefully 
adheres to, and guards, the Gospel. 

1o. unruly: disloyal, self-appointed 
teachers. vain talkers, i.e. without 
Christian aims. deceivers, i.e. self-de- 
ceivers (cf. Gal6*). There were many. 
Jews in Crete (Josephus, Ant. XVII, xii, 
1; B.J. Il, vii, 1). It was natural that 
Jewish Christians should be prominent in 
the new Church and take their own line. 
The false teaching dealt with in the 
Pastorals was mainly of Jewish origin; 
but, as this verse shows, not confined to 
Jews. 

II. must be stopped. The best method 
is that of ®. Men should be so convinced 
of the truth that they no longer desire to 
open their mouths against it. But St. 
Paul probably contemplates disciplinary 
action also. filthy lucre : better base gain. 
Stern discipline is only right when the 
objects. of it are morally as well as intel- 
lectually at fault (cf. Ezek 13 1°). 

12. prophet. The verse is attributed to 
Epimenides, one of the seven wise men 
who predicted the failure of the Persian 
invasion of Greece. It was well known 
for the syllogistic puzzle which it con- 
tained; otherwise St. Paul would hardly 
have heard of it. But the dialect is Attic, 
not Cretan. Callimachus (300-240 B.C.) 
quotes the first half in a hymn to Zeus, 
and applies it to the Cretan legend about 
the tomb of Zeus in the island. 


13. sharply: without parley or quali- : 


fication. Moral defects have made their 
lives unwholesome. 
loyalty to Christ. 

14. ‘It would 


the faith: their 


appear that these alien 
_ teachers claimed to put their theorieson = 
a religious basis, and asserted for the in- | 
structed a superiority to what they called 
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a conventional morality; they employed 
‘* Jewish fable,’ and had a code of their 
own’ (Parry), What the commandments 
were may be seen from 1 Tim 4? (cf. Col 
21% 21,22) St, Paul may have known our 
Lord’s application of Is 29 8 (Mt 15 °). 

15. To the pure all things are pure. 
This was a commonplace of popular 
theory both among Gentiles and Hellenistic 
Jews; von Soden suggests that it was 
perhaps a saying of the Lord Himself (cf. 
Lk iz‘). The meaning is that all things 
are pure for the use of the pure, It is 
inward character which makes external 
things what they are to us (cf. Mt 15 13; 
Lk rr“; 1 Tim4** and notes there). 
But on the lips of those whose mind and 
conscience were perverted the common- 
place was misleading, 

16. Their conduct does not correspond 
to their creed. deny him: renounce alle- 
giance to-Him as St. Peter did to his 
Master, reprobate; rejected after trial 
(ct. Rom 1 #8; 1 Cor g?’). 

IT, r-I1]. 11. Advice for Various Classes. 

II, 1. Give them wholesome instruction 
on family life. 

2. temperate (1 Tim 37), Intemperance 
is a special ten_ptation to some old men, 
because they have so few pleasures. 

3. reverent in demeanour: better 
veverend, which is perhaps what the 
Revisers meant to say. St. Paul shows 
great knowledge of the temptations of 
different ages and classes. The Cretans 
had a reputation for drunkenness, 

4. The necessary teaching for Christian 
married women is best given by old 
Christian women, 

5. kind, i.e. to their servants. The 
credit of the Gospel is still foremost in 
St. Paul’smind. The conduct of Christian 
wives would. have much influence. 

6. The young must practise self-control. 
They tend to be wanting in balance. 

7. Titus is to be their example both in 
_ conduct and as a teacher, by purity of 
motive (cf. 1 1") and dignity of utterance. 
This verse (with * and 21) supplies the 
substance of the questions put to those to 
be consecrated as Bishops in the English 
Ordinal, 

9-10. Practical instruction to servants 
always appears when St. Paul speaks of 
family life. He puts the highest motive 
before all. purloining : a reference to the 
petty thefts so easy to servants—the 

* picking ’ of the Church Catechism. 
adorn : ‘Quo vilior conditio servorum, eo 
_ pulchrius ‘describitur eorum pietas.’ 

' 12-14. The reason for this appeal——the 


came to our aid. bringing salvation : ‘ ut 
ipsum nomen Jesu indicat ’ (Bengel). 

12. The Lord’s character and acts are 
an education in themselves. ‘ The final 
cause of the revelation in Christ is not 
creed but character’ (J. H. Bernard). 
denying probably refers to the baptismal 
promise. worldly: here only in the NT 
with this meaning (cf. 1 Jn2?*f.). 
soberly : duty to ourselves; righteously : 
duty to others; godly : duty to God. Cf. 
the General Confession, the Form for 
Adult Baptism, and the Consecration of: 
Bishops. 

13. ‘ Thestrength in which the Christian, 
life is to be lived is the grace revealed in 
the First Advent . . . the hope to which 
it presses is the glory of the Second 
Advent’ (J. H. Bernard). Do the last 
words of this verse refer to two Persons 
or one? Probably to one, and that one 
Jesus Christ, as the Greek Fathers sup- 
pose (cf. Romg*). So also Lock, for 
(a) This is the natural (though not neces- 
sary) construction of two substantives 
after one article, and the relative clause 
‘who gave’ seems to require a second 
article with ‘ Saviour,' if that refers to a 
separate person. (b) The purpose in 4 
‘that he might redeem ’ is attributed to 
Jehovah in the OT, but here to Jesus 
Christ: so that it is natural that Jesus 
Christ should be identified with Him in 
the composite phrase of the previous verse. 
(c) There is possibly an intentional con- 
trast with the Roman Emperor, or with 
objects of worship in the mysteries. 
Ptolemy I was called ‘saviour and god.’ 
So Osiris was called ‘lord and saviour’ 
in the Isis mystery. (d) In Jewish © 
apocalyptic there is sometimes an antici- 
pation of a manifestation of Jehovah, 
sometimes of that of a Messiah, but not 
of both. Parry prefers Hort’s interpre- 
tation, taking * the glory ’ as in apposi- 
tion to ‘ Christ Jesus,’ and rendering ‘ the 
appearing of him who is the glory of the 
great God and our Saviour.’ In 2 Cor 44 
Christ is called ‘the image of God’ whose 
glory (°) is personified in Christ. the great _ 
God : the epithet is often found in the Old — 
Testament (Ex 18"; Dt.1047, eto.) 

14. redeem ‘ ‘implies release and the 
purchase of those released ’ (Hort). Ezek — 
37 *% speaks of cleansing after rescue, and — 
for his own possession is added from Ex © 
19° and other places. The LXX seems 


| to have coined the word perrousion, * forG 
| one’s own private possession.” 
| purposes of the Atonement should be; 
| noticed; we tend to forget the second, — 


The two- 


enabling grace of God. | aks speak looks back to 1; exhort to. *, 
It. aprectnis 2 cf. 34; Lk17, Christ 1°; reprove with all authority gree Bay 
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Thereis great stress upon authority in the 
Pastorals. The Christian preacher does 
not just make suggestions to be taken or 
left; he speaks in the name of God. 

III. 1-8. Christian Citizenship.—‘ The 
keynote of the chapter is usefulness’ 
(Lock). 

1. Christian liberty must not be abused. 
The Cretans were notorious for sedition. 
every good work includes civic and muni- 
cipal duties. 

2. Lock quotes Aristotle’s definition of 
gentleness: ‘ It is the indulgent considera- 
tion of human infirmities.’ 

3. Christian grace is to remove barriers 
set up between classes, nations, and races. 
The thought of our own past should 
inspire both patience and hope for others. 
divers: cf. 2Tim3°. ‘Insigne epitheton. 
Varietas delectat ’ (Bengel). 

4. God, i.e. the Father. 

RaGh Dt 9:55) Ps 109.75.) Wes did \not 
deserve it, but according to his charac- 
teristic mercy (‘ his ’ is emphatic) he saved 
us, through the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost. The 

two phrases probably refer to baptism 
and the laying on of hands, which in tne 
early Church normally took place at the 
same time. Here only in the NT is the 
word ‘regeneration’ used of spiritual 
birth. In Mt 19 28 it has another sense. 
But cf. 1 P 1 * #3‘ begat us again,’ ‘ be- 
gotten again ’—both perhaps suggested 
by the Lord’s saying afterwards recorded 
in Jn 3°-5. renewing: elsewhere in St. Paul 
of daily renewal (Rom 12%); but ‘ newness 
of life’ (Rom 64) begins at baptism. 

6. poured : Ac 21? (Jl 2 **), %, 10%. 

7. justified: ‘ at the start of the Chris- 
tian life . . . with the hope that it (the 
life) will become richer and fuller’ (Lock). 

8. The ‘saying’ is contained in *’. 
maintain: the technical use of the word 
is that of standing before a shop as a 
tradesman selling his goods. Here the 
application may be either literal, ‘ to pro- 

_ fess honest occupations ’ (RVm), or meta- 
-phorical, ‘ to make a business of all that is 
excellent ’ (Lock). 

9-11. False.Teaching. c ; 

9., For questionings cf. 1 Tim 6*; 2 Tim 
2%-:forgenealogiest Timt*. 

40. heretical, ie. making divisions, 
- factions (RVm). admonition may be 
_ either by private appeal (cf. Ac 20 *4), or 
‘by public censure (2 Th 315; 1 Tim 1”). 
‘There may be an allusion to our Lord’s 
: command (Mt 18 157), 
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II. perverted; lit. ‘ turned inside out,’ 
‘completely. changed. from his true 
Christian character’ (Parry). sinneth: by 
breaking up the brotherhood.  self-con- 
demned : by refusing to listen to warnings. 
The word is coined by St. Paul (cf. 1 Tim 
4°). Here again severity is justified by 
the moral obliquity, not by the mere 
errors, of those condemned. 

12-15. Final Message and Greetings. 

12. Artemas: probably a contraction of 
Artemidorus, according to tradition one 
of the Seventy and Bishop of Lystra. He 
or Tychicus (2 Tim 4 3) is to take Titus’s 
place as apostolic commissioner in Crete. 
Nicopolis, probably in Epirus, though 
there were cities of this name both in 
Thrace and in Cilicia. Ramsay (H.D.B.) 
thinks that St. Paul meant to make it a 
centre for evangelization in Epirus and 
Acarnania, and was arrested there. At 
the moment he was at liberty. 

13. Zenas, according to tradition Bishop 
of Diospolis and author of an apocryphal 
Acts of Titus, probably a Jewish teacher 
of the Law. Apollos (cf. Ac 18 *4, 191; 
1 Cor1?*ff., which tells of him at 
Ephesus). Probably they brought the 
letter on their way through Crete. 

14. Titus’s helpfulness to them is to be 
an example to ‘our friends.’ ‘A com- 
parison of 1 Th 412 and Eph 4° with this 
place is very suggestive as to the gradual 
deepening of Christian motives, the desire 
of independence, the willingness to help 
individuals, the desire to be a useful mem- 
ber of society ’ (Lock). 

15. with me: as my travelling com- 
panions. in faith: in loyalty to Christ 
(14; 1 Tim1?). Thefinal prayer includes 
the disloyal. 
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(1) The Title in the best MSS. is simply 
‘To the Hebrews.’ This was no part of 
the original letter: it was added as a head- 
ing when the letter came intosgeneral 
circulation. It may be derived from 
an early tradition, or merely by in- 
ference from tne contents. In spite of 
recent criticism it is fairly certain that 
the letter was written for Hebrew Chris- 
tians. Where they were living is uncertain. 
2% suggests that it could not have been 
Jerusalem or Palestine where some con- 
temporaries of Timothy (13 #°) might have 
heard the Lord Himself; 13 74, ‘ They of 
Italy salute you,’ seems to point to the 
letter as written either from Rome or 
from abroad to Christians in Rome. The 
latter alternative becomes the more prob- 
able when we find that Clement of Rome 
(c. A.D. 95) was familiar with the epistle, 
and even quotes its actual words. The 
‘ Hebrews ’' form a distinct community; 
they are not isolated individuals scattered 
about in a larger group. They have had 
their own peculiar history and experiences 
(124), and have their own present con- 
ditions and connexions (61%, 13 1% 28), 
The writer treats them as a cultured 
audience, able to rise above the ‘ milk ’ of 
elementary Christian teaching to the 
‘ strong meat ’ of more recondite doctrine 
(5 2"). It is possible that they formed 
a ‘house-church’ or group of house- 
churches in some larger Christian Church 
such as that of Rome. 

(2) Authorship.—The author regards 
himself as belonging to the same com- 
munity as the Hebrews, though separated 
at the time from them (2 8, 13%). His 
great interest in the details of the Law, 
and especially the regulations of sacrifice, 
make it almost certain that he was a Jew, 
and probable that he was of a priestly 
family or connexion. Ifa Jew, he was a 
Hellenistic Jew and highly educated. The 
arrangement of his argument is in the 
best rhetorical style of the day; his Greek 
in language, grammar, and syntax is the 
best in the New Testament, and he shows 
the influence of Alexandria, the head- 


quarters of Hellenism. He uses the Greek | 


(Alexandrian) canon and text (the LXX) 
of the Old Testament, and his choice of 


; _ words and phrases exhibits numerous and 
remarkable points of affinity with Philo, | 
_ the Alexandrian 


; ioc whe wedded Jewish 
_. theology to Greel 
_ nostrong evidence, however, to show that 


. GAYFORD 


philosophy. There is 


gestions are: Luke (on the ground ofs 
: 596 ali 2 Sy tae tae 


he had assimilated and accepted the ideas 
of Philo. His treatment of the Old 
Testament is different. To him the per- 
sons and institutions of the Old Testa- 
ment are types, rudimentary and imper- 
fect anticipations, prefiguring and promis- 
ing the higher fulfilments of the new 
covenant. This is different from the 
allegorical method of Philo (Westcott, 
Hebrews, 200). 
of the epistle—the distinction between the 
heavenly and spiritual, which is the real 
and eternal world, and this material world, 
the copy and shadow of the heavenly 
realities—looks at first as if derived from 
Platonism, the home of which at the time 
was Alexandria. But there are marked 


differences (see on 8 5), and it is doubtful | 


whether more can be proved than the 
popular influence of Alexandrian Platon- 
ism upon the cultured thought of the day. 
The same applies to the writer’s use of 
the Aristotelian term ‘ hypostasis’ (1 8, 
111). There has been perhaps a tendency 
to overrate the Alexandrian influence on 
the epistle in the interest of locating the 
author in Alexandria. 
with the writings of Philo and the Alex- 


‘andrian teaching, he was of too original 


and independent a mind to go very far in 
adopting them. Apart from these facts 
and inferences all is guesswork. The 
nearest approach to a ‘ tradition ’ is one 
quoted by Tertullian as current in North 
Africa at the close of the znd century 
ascribing the epistle to Barnabas. In the 
first three centuries the Eastern Church 
generally—probably in order to justify its 
inclusion in the canon—attributed. it to 
St Paul, while the Westerns denied the 
Pauline authorship, and on that account 
disputed its right to a place there. It 


One of the central ideas . 


If he was familiar ~ 


was only after the 4th century that | 


the Latin Western Church accepted the 


Pauline authorship. From that time it 
was quoted generally as the ‘ Epistle of 
Paul to the Hebrews.’ At the Reforma- 


tion the Pauline authorship was at first | 


again disputed. But after a time it came 


back into general acceptance, and so re- — 


P 
. 


jectures. Luther’s suggestion of Apollos - 


has been widely favoured. Other 
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Prisca the wife of Aquila (Harnack), and 
Philip the evangelist (Ramsay). 

(3) Date.—8 4 has been taken to imply 
that the Temple was still standing and 
its worship going on, and to 3234 as 
a reference to the Neronian persecution. 
If this were the case, the epistle could be 
dated between 64 (the persecution) and 
79° (the fall of Jerusalem). But ro 28-34 js 
too mild for a reference to Nero’s tortures 
of the Christians, and 12 4 could not have 
been written to those who had gone 
through that persecution. The refer- 
ences to the worship of the old covenant 
as continuing still (8 4, 9 ® 9, 10 2 ff., 13 1) 
provides a surer clue. It is true that 
other writers (e.g. Josephus) also speak 
of the sacrifices in the present tense after 
the destruction of the Temple, but our 
writer had a very special interest in point- 
ing to the fact of their cessation if they 
had ceased. Had the Temple been 
destroyed, and the old worship brought 
to an end with no hope of revival, he 
would have had to hand so obvious and 
complete a vindication of his root 
principle that the old covenant was 
doomed to disappear and be merged in 
the new order, that it is inconceivable 
he should not have made use of it in the 
epistle, still less that he should have 
talked as if the Jewish cultus were still in 
operation. Other allusions to the time 
of writing are: (a) 23, 12 4,137 point toa 
date when the first converts had passed 
away and a second generation of Chris- 
tians was coming on; (b) 13 7* shows that 
Timothy was still alive, These indica- 
tions all agree in placing the date of the 
epistle not later than 70 (earlier than 64, 
if written to Rome), but not earlier than 
about 55-60. In any case it is certainly 
earlier than the letter of Clement of Rome 
(A.D. 95). 

- (4) Contents and Purpose.—The ‘ He- 
brews’ were in danger of drifting (21, 


_ 13%) into apostasy. The fact of apostasy 
and’ 
-occupv the writer’s mind than the form 


its terrible consequences more 


of relizion to which they were attracted. 


- This seems to be some novel form of 


- Judaism (13 *1%). 


Their case was dif- 


_ ferent from that of the Galatians who were. 


- 


4 


Gentiles and tempted to graft Judaism 
on to Christianity, for they were Jews 
tempted to relapse from Christianity 


altogether G22 fot 8) 70 49):a 2 25) 2.0 That 
it was some form of Judaism that at- 


- 


af 


tt 
= 


» 


tna Ae is shown by the elaborate 
R: 


wy 


pains the author takes to prove the 
superiority of the new. covenant to the 


old.. Not only is it the final fulfilment of 


all that the old could exhibit only in 


Re, ‘3 eee 


eens 


figure and promise and shadow; it em- 
bodies also the final and perfect religion. 
It is God’s last word in revelation, and is 
mediated and guaranteed by One who is 
no less than the Son of God, Himself the 
very God (1 * 3-10-12) higher than the 
angels (1 #14), who handed the Law to 
Moses, greater than Moses (3-4), and, 
chiefest of all, Priest of an order above 
that of Aaron with a sacrifice fulfilling 
the true demands of sacrifice and securing 
all its blessings to men. Woe then to 
any who having been admitted to this 
covenant and tasted its blessings should 
deliberately turn away from it. Suffer- 
ing and humiliation had a necessary 
place in the victory of the Incarnate Son 
over death (2, 12 *), and in His prepara- 
tion for the priesthood (2 17 18,14 15, 5 719), 
Let us therefore be ready to endure as 
He did whatever may come upon us, and 
not be tempted by any worldly advantage 
to desert this glorious faith in Him (12-13). 
God Himself can do no more for us than 
He has done. The issue now rests with 
us, and if we reject this final offer, what 
further can we hope for? It is this line 
of thought which prompts. the solemn, 
warnings repeated in 214, 4118, 648 
To 76-31, y2 15-17, For the teaching on 
priesthood and sacrifice (5-10), which is 
the central theme of the epistle, see next 
section. The epistle has no opening ad- 
dress, but closes in the regular epistolary 
form on a personal note (news and greet- 
ings) and a final blessing. oe 

(5) Teaching of the Epistle—(a) Cove- 
nant, Priesthood, and Sacrifice—For the 
general idea of the covenant see on Gen 
HAA MTS 7, andl xt 2 qth) 
a solemn contract between man and man 
in which each party made a formal 
promise to the other was adopted into the 
religion of Israel to explain how the re- 
lationship between Jehovah and His people 
originated. But it was adopted with a 
notable difference arising from the dif- 
ferent relations between the contracting 
parties. In human contracts both parties 


might be equals: here One is the superior 


and Lord. So the terms of the covenant 
were imposed upon the people by God. His 
own side of the contract was the promise: 


‘under the old covenant it was ‘the 


promise of entering into his rest’ (47), 
which took up and renewed the original 
promise to the patriarchs that they should 
possess the Promised Land (11 #***). The 


full meaning of the promise ‘to enter ~ 
into his rest’ is reached only when it = 
-is seen to point forward to the citizen- — 
ship of the heavenly land, and an endless _ 
fellowship with God unbroken by sin. _ 
597 5 ; esa 
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Israel’s side of the contract consisted in 
the vow of obedience to the commands 
of God. He was to be their Ruler and 
they His people. For this they were 
‘ separated ’ from the rest of mankind 
and ‘ set apart’ to the service of Jehoyah. 
The ‘separation’ took the form of a 
‘cleansing’ from al] defilements of 
previous heathenism, and the setting 
apart’ was a solemn ‘consecration’ or 


‘ sanctifying,’ making them a peculiar 
people ‘ holy to the Lord,’ The ‘ cleans- 
ing’ and ‘consecration’ were both 


effected by the blood of the inaugural 
covenant sacrifice described in Ex 24 *%; 
see 9 1821. The ‘ mediator’ between the 
two contracting parties was Moses (9 }%). 
But under this covenant there was no 
provision of grace such as men needed to 
fulfil their promises (719: cf. Rom 8%). 
Its sacrifices could not avail to remove 
past sins, still less to supply grace for 
help in future need. So the covenant 
with its law, its priesthood and sacrifices 
failed to rear up.a people who could claim 
the promised rest because they had ful- 
filled their side of the contract, Israel 
was unfaithful, and their punishment 
culminated in the Exile. But at the hour 
of an apparent breakdown of hope came 
a message from God through the great 
prophets of the Exile—Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the unknown prophet of Is 40-55— 
that they should be restored to their land, 
and He would make with them a new 
covenant in which the past would be 
forgiven and a gift of grace would help 
them to know the Lord and obey Him 
withanewheart. This promise our writer, 
following the example of St. Paul (2 Cor 
3 §) and of the Lord Himself (1 Cor 11 75), 
oo lied in the Christian dispensation 
8) 7-49))3 

Fellowship with God (‘ to draw nigh’ 
to Him) is the object of all covenants 
between God and man. On the side of 
man that fellowshipis expressed supremely 
in worship. Reverent adoration is the 
right and natural attitude of the creature 
in the presence of the Creator; and in the 
ancient world worship took the form of 
offering sacrifice. In the Old Testament 
‘to draw near ’ is used of coming to offer 
sacrifice. So the covenant was inau- 
gurated by a sacrifice, and under the 
covenant the Law ordained and provided 
sacrifices, a sanctuary, and a priesthood 

1-14 917), all of them ineffectual in 
- themselves, but typical of higher and 
better realities, “a shadow of the good 
things to come’ (8 5, ro 1), 


Even in _Jere- | 


under sentence of abolition it was still in 
being when the epistle was written, and 
the writer contemplates its continuance 
until the Second Coming of the Lord. So 
for the time being the two covenants were 
working side by side. This seems to con- 
tradict our author’s principles (8*), but 
the contradiction is apparent only. In 
reality the two orders operate in different 
worlds. The old order is ‘ carnal,’ i.e 
belonging to the materia] world of sense. 
The new order belongs to heaven, the 
realm of spiritual realities which is 
neither far off nor merely future, but 
around us here and now, though shut off 
by the ‘ veil’ (ro ¥ ff.). With the Second © 
Coming—and it is near at hand (10 *° ff.) 
—the first covenant with its law and 
priesthood and sacrifices will be removed 
(32:72); while * the things that cannot be 
shaken,’ ‘ Mount Zion,’ ‘ the city of the 
living God,’ ‘the city that hath the 
foundations, will‘ remain.’ In this world, 
then, and already now, Christians are 
citizens of the heavenly kingdom and 
worshippers in the heavenly sanctuary. 
But withal they are still in the world 
and subject to its conditions, called upon 
to endure persecution, affliction, and 
temptation, and under probation with the 
possibility of falling away and losing for 
ever .the promised land. So ‘the city’ 
is at once a present reality and a city 
‘ which is to come’ (13 4), 

The priesthood of Jesus under this new 
covenant is of an entirely different order 
from that of the old, He is not of the 
tribe of Levi, but of Judah: a Priest not 
after the order of Aaron, but ‘after the 
order of Melchizedek,’ a greater than Levi, 
since to Him Levi’s forefather Abraham 
did homage (7 44°)... His appointment in 
contrast with that of Aaron rests upon 
a divine oath (72°), And lastly, while 
the Aaronic priesthood was transmitted 
in succession from generation to genera- 
tion, His belongs to Him alone, yet is 
nevertheless an eternal priesthood because 
His is an ‘ endless life ’ (ib. 16 74), 

(6) Melchizedek and his Priesthood.— 
The figure of the king of Salem and 
‘Priest of the Most High God’ (Gen 
14 1* ff.) had been taken up in Ps 110 as 
a type of one who combined in His own 
person the two Messianic offices of priest- — 
hood and kingship. This combination — 
became a historical fact after the Exile, — 
and some stately figure such as Simon ~ 
(Ecclus 501°) may have suggested the — 
idea in Ps110. This Psalm, which stands — 
alone in pre-Christian Jewish thought in _ 


miah’s day the old covenant was * nig h | its treatment of Melchizedek, adds to © 
-unto nenishing away’ (81%), But senrieh | Gen 14 a new idea, ‘a Titers for ever.’ x 
: 598 — 
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It is possible that this idea was not 
connected with Melchizedek: in the 
Psalmist’s mind the two thoughts, a 
ptiest-king (like Melchizedek), and a 
priest for ever, may have been distinct and 
separate. If this was so, the writer of our 
epistle was the first to discover in Gen 14 
allusions to an eternal priesthood. To 
him Melchizedek, the mysterious figure 
appearing upon the scene for a brief 
moment out of the darkness into which 
he retires again, a priest without ancestry 
or descendants, is marked out by Scrip- 
ture as the type of a ‘ priest for ever,’ 
like unto the Son of God, ‘ having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life,’ at once 
a King sitting upon His throne (13, 8}, 
10 1*), and a Priest ministering in the 
heavenly sanctuary (82, g 1+ 12 24, 25, 
10%), The earthly life of Jesus was the 
time of His probation when He was being 
made ‘ perfect through sufferings’ (21°). 
At its close (i.e. at the Ascension) He re- 
ceived His reward, was ‘crowned with 
glory and honour’ (2%), and took His 
seat upon His kingly throne (1 3, ro 12), 
This earthly life was also the time of His 
training for the priesthood. In it he 
‘learned’ obedience towards God (5 §) 
_ and sympathy with man (2 1” 1% 4 15), the 
two supreme qualifications for a perfect 
Priest, and having been ‘ made perfect’ 
in these qualities He was ‘ proclaimed ’ 
of God ‘a High Priest’ (5% 1°). It is 
now gererally agreed that according to 
this epistle (i) our Lord entered upon His 
priesthood after the order of Melchizedek 
at the Ascension, and that (ii) the scene of 
itsexerciseis the heavenlysanctuary. But 
commentators have long been divided on 
the relation of the death upon the Cross 
to the priestly work. The desire to see 
in our Lord’s death a priestly act, and 
the récognition that the Melchizedekian 
Saba belongs to the ascended life 
ave led some writers (e.g. among moderns 
Westcott and Bruce) to ascribe to our Lord 
a quasi-Aaronic priesthood upon earth 
as well as a Melchizedekian priesthood 
in heaven. There is no evidence for this 
double priesthood in the epistle, and 
_ indeed 7 11 ff., 8 3 4 seem directly to con- 
tradictit. The priesthood after the order 
of Melchizedek, which is the fulfilment, 
the antitype, of the Aaronic priesthood, 
is the only order to which our Lord is 
_ said to belong. 
To understand what the epistle says 


ceremonial of the old sacrifices. turned 
upon three main actions: (1) the slaughter- 
ing of the victim; (2) the ‘ offering ’ of the 
blood upon the altar; (3) the ‘ offering ’ of 
the body. The first of these was not 
normally the work of the priest but of the 
Sacrificer (seé Lev 1 ® and note). The 
priest's work proper was the ‘ present- 
ing’ or ‘ offering’ of, the blood upon the 
altar (or its equivalent, the mercy-seat), 
and the offering of the body by burning 
the flesh upon the altar. So sacrifice con- 
sisted of two elements: death, the symbol 
of supreme self-surrender, followed by 
the dedication to God (which is what 
offering méans) of that which had been 
surrendered, the victim’s body and the 
life (=blood) belonging to it. Of these 
two, the latter only (the ‘ offering’ of 
body and blood) was exclusively a priestly 
act in the sense that it could be performed 
only by a priest. Now our writer had the 
ceremonial of Jewish sacrifice constantly 
before his mind in writing of the sacrifice 
of Jesus. The continual allusions show 
this to be the case. Familiar as he was 
with the old sacrifices he would not find 
it necessary to see in our Lord’s death a 
priestly act or to think of Him as being a 
Priest on Calvary. It would seem to him 
quite natural that our Lord should enter 
upon the priestly part of His work at the 
Ascension, and that this priestly ministry 


should consist in the offering of Himself ° 


(of which the offering of the blood and the 
bodies of goats and calves was a type: 
9 1*) in the heavenly sanctuary (9 ** ?°). 
Nor would these thoughts lead him to 
depreciate the unique importance of the 
crucifixion. On the Cross our Lord as 
Sacrificer and Victim laid down His life 
for us, and endured that shedding of His 
Blood apart from which is no remission 
(922). In the heavenly sanctuary as 
Priest and Victim He ‘ offers himself ’ for 
us in His ascended life. Just as the offer- 
ing of the body and of the blood in the 
Jewish ‘sacrifices would have had no 
value, even if it had been possible, without 
the death of the victim, so the death of 
Christ was indispensable for the priestly 
offering in heaven. Hisappearing ‘before 
the face of God for us,’ His ‘ intercession,’ 
and His offering of Himself there would 
lose all its meaning and power if He had 
not first laid down His dife on Calvary. 
The heavenly offering is ‘an offering of 
life whereof to have died is an ever- 
present and perpetualattribute’ (Moberly, 
Ministerial Priesthood, 246). And 80, to 
say that the death of Jesus was not a 


4 


not belong to His sacrifice, or formed no 


t 


| priestly act is far from saying that it did 
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essential part of the sacrifice. The death 
is the source from which all the virtue of 
the priestly work (cleansing, sanctifying, 
perfecting) is derived. Our writer’s mind 
is fixed upon the vision of the High Priest 
at work in the heavenly Temple, and this 
fact accounts for the rare occurrence 
(four times only: 2 ® ff., 9 1°, 12 *, 13 1*) of 
direct references to the death of Jesus. 
But the Cross fills the background of his 
thoughts throughout the whole epistle. 
It is never forgotten or overlooked. 

It would follow from the position we 
have now reached that where the epistle 
speaks of our Lord ‘ offering Himself,’ the 
writer’s mind is directed to the priestly 
offering in» the heavenly sanctuary, 
although to the inclusion, not to the ex- 
clusion, of the Cross. This interpretation 
is clearly right in 9 #5, and it throws a new 
light on 7 27, 9 4, and ro 1°, 

A-further divergence of opinion arises 
here among those who are agreed up to 
this point., Is the offering in heaven con- 
ceived as one single act, an offering made 
at the time of our High Priest’s entering 
into heaven, and then as being complete, 
followed by His session upon the royal 
throne ? Or does the epistle think of it 
as a perpetual offering, a perpetual fact, 
‘the eternal presentation of a life which 
eternally is the life that died ’ (Moberly, 
Ministerial Priesthood, 246)? The pas- 
sages in favour of the offering being re- 
garded as a single act are (1) those which 
speak of our Lord as sitting upon His 
throne (1%, 81, 1012), Tosit is the symbol 


of authority for a king: the attitude of the 


ministering priest is (as the Hebrew word 
etymologically signifies) that of standing, 
which is ‘nowhere said of Jesus in heaven’; 
(2) two passages speak of the offering as 
followed by the session: 1 3, ‘ when he had 
made purification of sins, sat down’; 10 !2, 
‘when he had offered one sacrifice for sins 
for ever, sat down.’ These two passages 
(see notes) are not so conclusive in the 
Greek as in our English version, but it is 
hardly disputable that in 10 at any rate 
the offering is conceived as finished when 
the priest sat down. On the other hand, 
in favour of a perpetual offering, it is 


- pointed out: (1) The epistle very strongly 


emphasizes the truth of the eternal priest- 
hood: ‘Thouartapriestforever.’ (2) The 
work for which a priest is appointed 
is that he may ‘ offer gifts and sacrifices’ 
(51, 8%). Apriesthood without an offering 


_ 1s a priesthood without its purpose and 
_ vatson d’étre, and could hardly be said to 


be a priesthood at all. So in 8% there 


Lia follow the words ‘ wherefore it is n 
that this high priest also have somewhat | 


bo. : 


to offer,’ and the next verse shows that 
it is of a present offering the writer is 
thinking. (3) The ‘intercession’ of 7 *? 
and the ‘ appearing ’ for us (9 *4) are un- 
doubtedly ever-present facts; they cannot 
however be separated from the idea of 
‘ offering himself’ for us with which the 
latter is actually identified (9 *°). (4) The 
figure of the Lord as sitting in ‘royal 
dignity cannot be pressed to signify that 
He is not also an offering Priest. If so 
pressed it would be inconsistent also with 
the ‘intercession.’ Sitting is not the 
attitude of prayer or mediation. So 8}? 
places side by side the two visions of our 
Lord (a) sitting as King on His throne, ' 
and (b) at the same time as Priest minis- 
tering in the sanctuary, as being both true 
of Him for all time. In 107° ff. also we 
have the picture of the Priest engaged 
in His ministration, i.e. standing, not 
sitting. The epistle seems, therefore, to 
vary between the two conceptions. In 
10.12 and probably 1 ° the offering is re- 
garded as a single act completed as soon 
as the Lord enteredtheheavenlysanctuary. 
At other times this self-oblation is an ever- 
present fact, a perpetual offering. In 
either case it is one offering and only one, 


in contrast with the repeated offerings of — 


the old covenant. See notes on g 24:28, - 
(6) The Eucharist in the Epistle.—The 
mind of our author is so concentrated 
upon the work of our Lord in heaven that 
he only glances occasionally as it were 
at the worship of the Church upon earth. 
There is no direct mention of the Holy 
Communion; but 13 ® !° refers to it, and 
it. cannot have been absent from the 
writer’s thoughts when he spoke of the 
“assembling of yourselves together’ (1075), 
the prime object and purpose of which 
was the eating of the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor 
11 °°), The leading thought in 13 *?° is 
that of being fed from the altar, i.e. of 
communion, the partaking of sacramental 
grace. But the mention of the ‘altar’ 
links this communion with the one sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ, which includes His 
death on the Cross and the offering of 
Himself in the heavenly sanctuary. The 


‘altar,’ like the sanctuary, is ‘not made 


with hands ’: it-belongs to the ‘ heavenly 
things.’ 


It is the heavenly altar or the — 


mercy-seat on which Jesus offers Himself — 


as the High Priest offered the blood on — 


the Day of Atonement (9 2°). From this F 


_altar and its sacrifice we are fed like the — 
priests in the ordinary sin offerings of — 


2 
: 


{ 


old (Lev 62° ff.). The, Holy Communion — 


sacrifice. But 15 ff. goes on to bid the 


is therefore an integral part of the one _ 


fi ; 


Christian unite with Jesus in the offering _ 


q 


i 


- works.’ 
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of a ‘sacrifice of praise’ and of ‘ good 
Here we have in germ the idea 
of a eucharistic offering, the offering of 
ourselves in worship and* good life 
‘through’ Christ to God; and the through 
Christ shows the unity of our offering with 
His. In 101** we have the picture of 
a worshipping congregation with its 
Priest at its head, united with Him in 
His priestly act, i.e. the offering of Him- 
self. So far as the Eucharist was present 
to the writer’s mind in 102°, the eucharistic 
offering is implied. It will be noticed in 
both passages (10! ff.,13 4 ff.) that the 
parallel in the one sacrifice to this 
eucharistic offering of the Church on earth 


is the heavenly self-oblation of the 


ascended Christ. The ‘assembling of 
yourselves together ’ reminds us that it is 
an earthly worship under earthly con- 
ditions. Yet this worship is one and the 
same with the eternal worship of the 
heavenly shrine. Negatively, also, this 
epistle has played a great part in the 
history of the doctrine of the eucharistic 
sacrifice. The emphasis it lays upon the 
sacrifice of our Lord as being made ‘ once 
for all,’ and its strong assertion that by 
“one offering he hath perfected for ever 


_ them that are sanctified,’ make impossible 


_ denounced by the Anglican Articles (Art. » 


any theory of the eucharistic sacrifice 
which presents it either as a ‘ repetition ’ 
of Calvary or as supplementing the one 
offering (as if it needed further reinforce- 
ment). These are the false teachings 


xxxi) under the title of ‘ The Sacrifices 
of Masses.’ A true conception of the 
eucharistic sacrifice must put it ‘in one 


line (if we may so say) not with what 


ship with angels and saints (12° 


4 
be 


Christ did once for all on the Cross, but 
with what He is continually doing in 
heaven ’ (Bright, Ancient Collects, 144). 
(7) The Value of the Epistle to the 
Church To-day.—The teaching of the 
heavenly priesthood, as we saw above, 
has a direct bearing upon Christian 
worship in general and eucharistic wor- 
ship in particular. It offers to us the sub- 
lime vision of a worship in which earth 
and heaven are united: men are bidden 
here and now to step through the veil that 


‘separates the two and enter into fellow- 
38); 


and ‘above all with the High Priest and — 


ader of the heavenly liturgy, ‘ the great 

Priest over the house of God.’ As in the 

‘Apocalypse, a door is opened into heaven 
d 


sum corda’ might well be taken as 
otto of the epistle. It is from this 
lifting vision that the ‘glorious inter- 
;’? of earth and heaven in the 


union with Christ. rist 
Jesus ’: ‘ Christ liveth in me.’ The writer 


a voice bids “Come up hither.’ — 
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eucharistic liturgies have sprung.. Time 
and space are done away, and re- 
deemed humanity on earth and in Para- 
dise is revealed in. union with its High 
Priest engaged in their unceasing offering. 
At each Eucharist on earth-we step as it 
were into this heavenly land, and enjoy 
the privileges of citizenship in the city 
that hath the foundations. 

Another treasure-house of truth is 
opened to us in the teaching of the epistle 
upon the Atonement. By the Blood, the 
risen life, of Him who died, the token 
of His victory over sin and death, the 
new covenant was inaugurated. By its 
sprinkling Christians are purified from all 
uncleanness and consecrated to a priest- 
hood with right of access to the Holy of 
Holies, the shrine of the presence of God 
(10 1° ff.: cf.g #4). It is chiefly under 
this aspect of the covenant-relationship 
that the epistle considers the effect of 
Christ’s work and suffering for us. But 
beyond this there is a further and final 
stage for the sake of which even the 
covenant itself was established. It is 
called ‘ perfection,’ i.e. the reaching of the 
goal of human destiny as purposed by 
God. So far as Christ’s work is concerned 
this stage, like the earlier stages, cleansing 
and sanctification, is already an accom- 
plished fact: ‘by one offering he hath 
perfected for ever them that are sancti- 
fied.’ But so far as we are concerned it 
is still to come, and will not be com- 
pleted till this life of probation and trial 
is over (127%), It was so with Jesus 
Himself (5 *), and must be so with us as 
well. The exhortations of the epistle 
(e.g. 1218) show the author’s sense of 
his readers’ liability to fall and his fear 
of their coming short of the grace of 
God. ; 

The epistle passes by the question how 
the Blood of Jesus can effect this for us. 


“It is sufficient that ‘ according to the law 


. .. all things are cleansed with blood’ 
(9 2), The Law was of divine ordinance: 
it is enough therefore that this was the 
divinely appointed means of atonement. 
We are sensible here of a gap in the teach- 
ing of the epistle as compared with that 
of St. Paul. The Apostle of the Gentiles 
is steeped in the truth of the believers’ 
We are ‘in Christ 


of this epistle also holds to this truth: 
‘ Both he that sanctifieth and they that 


are sanctified are all of one’ (211). The 


unity of mankind with Christ is the basis 
of the whole argument of 2, and of the 
assertion that the Church shares in His 
priesthood (10 1° ff.): ‘We are 

: ; | 


partakers 


| 


the greatness of His Being. This is the 
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of Christ ’ (3 14, if that is the correct trans- 
lation, rather than RVm ‘with Christ’). 
The holy food on which we are fed from 
the heavenly altar (13 4°) is His Body and 
Blood, and so it is ‘ through him’ that 
we offer our sacrifice (2b. 15), as also it is 
‘through him’ that God works in us 
(ib. #4), The truth ‘ Christ in me and I in 
Him’ is implicit in our author’s faith. 
But it is not as vividly or continually 
present tohimastoSt. Paul. The general 
theme of the epistle—the priesthood of 
Christ—leads to the thought of our Juord 
as one along with others, a brother-man, 
rather than as ‘ the Son of Man’ in whom 
the human race is gathered up and repre- 
sented, so that already by virtue of what 
He is and has done God sees us as we are 
found in Him. Our author comes per- 
haps as near in 2 as anywhere to that 
thought. On the whole, however, the re- 


demption. wrought for us seems a work > 


accomplished by Him externally for us 
rather than something accomplished with- 
in us, Christ 7” us the hope of glory. The 
immanence of Christ in the Church ‘ which 
is his body ’ is not found in the ‘ Hebrews.’ 
On our side, also, while to St. Paul faith is 
pre-eminently the personal self-identifica- 
tion of the believer with Christ, here it is 
the assurance of the divine promises and 
the realization of the unseen world (11 +). 


In another direction, however, the epistle | 


compensates us for this: loss. Nowhere 
outside the Gospels is the brotherhood of 
Jesus with us, His fellowship with us in 
human nature and human experience, so 
clearly realized as here. Nowhere ex- 
cept in the Gospels is He so frequently 
called by His human name Jesus. To 
many devout Christians probably the 
most familiar and precious verses of the 
epistle are those which speak of the share 
He bore of human suffering and tempta- 
tions. His ‘ prayers and supplications,’ 


“with strong crying and tears,’ and His |: 


‘ tasting of death ’ reveal to us a Brother 
“in all things made like unto His brethren, 
that He might be a merciful and faith- 


ful High Priest’ (2 % #7, 416; 5 48, 222), | 


Although He is the Son of God, eternal 
before heaven and earth, higher than the 

angels, “over the house of God,’ 
“our Lord’ (12, 28, 3), yet withal He 
is one who has suffered and been ‘ tempted 
in all points like as we,’ and can therefore 
be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities. Sin is the only human ex- 
perience to which He is a stranger. So 
He is the Saviour, able to save to the 
uttermost, because He is the true Priest 


in heart and fellow-feeling, as well as in 


unique dignity of His office and the unique 
perfection with which He has fulfilled 
and still fulfils its functions. 

(8) Some: Difficulties of the Epistle.— 
The modern reader of the epistle en- 
counters two special difficulties which 
must be frankly faced. 

(i) The Writer's Attitude towards the 
Old Testament.—Nowhere in the New 
Testament do we find so near an approach 
to belief in the verbal inspiration of the 
Old. The words of the Old Testament 
writers are presented as ‘spoken by God 
(x 5: 6.18, ¢ 6) or Christ, ;(2411* 20. *) ids 
the Holy Spirit (37, 101°). Once only, 
and then where the words are addressed to’ 
God, is the speaker a man (2 °); once also 
the Scripture is quoted as the words of a 
human agent, David, through whom God 
speaks (4 7), and in 1 ! this idea of inspira- 
tion is applied to the whole Bible.. God 
is the speaker even where the original 
context shows the words to have been 
addressed to Him by the human writer: 
in 1 8-19 such words are taken as addressed 
by the Father to the Son. Passages in 
which the writer refers to himself are 
quoted as words of our Lord (2 }%, 10 5), 
The general treatment of Jewish history 
(e.g. the use of Ps 95 in 3, 4) and religious 


| ceremonial as typical, i.e. foreshadowing 


Christian truth, is not without parallels 
in the Gospels and epistles. The use of 
the story of Melchizedek (Gen 14) in 7 
goes further in supplementing the silences 
of the Old Testament with supposed un- 
spoken thoughts of the original writer. 
Because Genesis says nothing of Melchize- 
dek’s ancestors or descendants, its writer 
portrays him as eternal and immortal 
(7%). But unlike Philo our author (1) does 
not forget or desert the original meaning 
of the passages he quotes. It is ‘ type,’ 
not ‘allegory’ that he employs. 
quotes from the Old Testament only to 
illustrate or at the most to confirm the 


(2). He®? 


- point on which he is dwelling, not as the ~ 


source from which itisderived. Christian — 
truth for him is derived from the teaching — 
of the Lord and the Apostles (2°). They — 


and not the Old Testament are its source 
and guarantee. He uses ‘the prophets’ 


to corroborate or throw further light upon 


the revelation made in ‘ the Son.’ of 
Old Testament is secondary and supple- 
mentary (Nairne, Epistle of Priesthood, 


viii). 


Greek LXX, which he uniformly follows — 
even where it differs from and mistrans- — 


lates. the original (105). This, however, 


only concerns details here and there with- 
out affecting the general soundness of his” 


argument, or the merits and demerits © 


One further point. His Bibleisthe © 
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his attitude in general towards the Old 
Testament. 

(ii) The Teaching about Sin and For- 
giveness.—In speaking of the old cove- 
nant and the validity of its sacrifices 
the epistle unconsciously suggests a 
feature which seems to give the ‘ daily’ 
repeated sacrifices an advantage over the 
one sacrifice of the new covenant. They 
met the ‘ daily ’ recurrence of sins with a 
“daily ’’ atonement, or such atonement 
as they had power to provide (7 2’, ro 8), 
But does the same apply to the one sacri- 
fice? Itcovered the transgressions of the 
past under the old covenant (915): the 
Blood of Christ cleansed and sanctified 
both the heavenly sanctuary and its 
worshippers (9 @°, ro 1422). But how does 
it meet the daily fact of post-baptismal 
sin? There are parts of the epistle which 
suggest that Christians once cleansed and 
consecrated in baptism are then expected 
to live henceforward the perfect life, and 
need no further cleansing. Such a pas- 
sage especially is 10°*%1, The same 
thought appears to lie behind 6*® and 
10 1-18, This severe attitude prompted the 
‘ Puritans ’ of the early Church to refuse 
penance and restoration after certain 
sins, but the general conscience of the 
Catholic Church revolted against such 
harsh discipline. With regard to our 
writer it should be noticed: (1) the particu- 
lar sin before his mind is apostasy; (2) the 
apostasy is not one that proceeds from 
honest change of conviction or intel- 
lectual loss of faith (6*), or even from 
human weakness in face of persecution. 
It springs from unworthy motives, like 
Esau’s despising of his birthright (12 **). 
It is a deliberate and final outrage of 
conscience, the outcome of a ‘ hardened ’ 
‘ evil heart of unbelief ’ (3 1: 1*). Such an 
offence is of the same character as the 
-sin against the Holy Ghost, which is un- 
forgivable because the hope of repentance 
is cut off. The writer assumes not only 
that the revelation and the grace are 
complete and final, but also that men are 
- able completely to assimilate them. Is 
not this the weak point in the argument ? 
‘Tf indeed the enlightenment were equal 
to the Light, the sin of apostasy would be 
‘the sin against the Holy Ghost, irremedi- 
-ableandirremissible. But man’s capacity 
to receive falls ever short of the fulness 
of the gift offered: and therein is our hope 
‘that divine justice may find room for 


for fresh sins. Is not this the thought in 
7 *: “he is able to save to the uttermost 
. . » seeing he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession’? And is not the same implied 
when the sacrifice of our High Priest is 
shown to be the antitype not only of the 
covenant-inaugurating sacrifice (Ex 24), 
but also of the yearly renewal of the 
covenant on the Day of Atonement ? (see 
on 9 1921), (2) If the one offering is one 
that is finished and past, nevertheless its 
efficacy extends indefinitely into the future 
to avail at least for cleansing those who 
in the ages to come would turn from 
heathenism to Christianity. Our epistle 
does not limit the atonement to the sins 
of the world up to the time of the making 
of the new covenant. And if it extends 
beyond the ‘transgressions that were 
under the first covenant,’ is there any 
reason to refuse it to such sins of Chris- 
tians as are forgivable, i.e. where the 
sinner is capable of repentance ?- We 
have a High Priest who can be ‘ touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities,’ and 
can ‘ bear gently with the ignorant and 
erring.’ Such words as these must be 
given their due weight in considering the 
interpretation of the stern words of warn- 
ings. See notes on 2%, 6 #8, 10 26°81, 12 17, 


I.-II. The Son Greater than the Angels. 
—tThese chapters fall into line with the 
rest of the book when we remember the 
genéral Jewish belief that the Law was 
delivered by the hands of angels to Moses 
(Ac 7 58; Gal 3 #®). A probable allusion 
to this is found in 2 ?: ‘ the word spoken 
by angels.’ The reason for its choice 
by the Church as the epistle for Christmas 
Day is obvious. 

I. x. the fathers, 1.e. the saints of the 
old covenant. by divers portions: ‘in 
many portions ’; no prophet was entrusted 
with the whole of the truth as it was re- 
vealed in the Son. in divers manners, 
i.e. in the various ways in which the 
prophets’ messages were received and 
transmitted. The Greek (lit. ‘many 
portions, many forms’) does not imply 
the inferiority of the old revelation, but 
rather its richness; it was manysided both 
in content (divers portions) and in the 
channels or means of its delivery (divers 
manners). Both the old and the new 
revelations are from God, and there is a 
continuity between them. There is, how- 
ever, a tacit contrast between the frag- 
mentariness of the old and the unity and 


divine mercy. With regard to other 
kinds of sin there are two points to bear 
- in mind: (1) If the one offering is a per- 

~ petually esent offering, it would’ be | Christians derived from the Jews the 
= erpetually available to make atonement | division of time into two ‘ons’ or ‘ages’: 
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‘this age’ or ‘ this world ’'and ‘ the age 
(world) to come’ i.e. the Messianic age. 
The birth of Jesus heralded the beginning 
of the end of this age (9 **: cf. 1 P 1 °°), 
which was to be terminated by the im- 
minent second coming of the Lord (9 **). 
his Son: lit. ‘a Son,’ i.e. one who was 
not as the prophets ‘a servant’ in the 
house, but ‘a son over the house’ (3 °°: 
cf. Mk 1218). The contrast implies not 
only the superiority of the new revela- 
tion, but also its finality. No later revela- 
tion can go further than this. This point 
is emphasized’ by the words that follow. 
heir, i.e. destined to the lordship and 
ownership of all things. The ‘ firstborn ’ 
(*) son is the destined heir, even if the 
inheritance be not attained in ‘ this age’ 
(28: cf. 1 Cor 15 5 ff.).. through whom 
he made the worlds : cf. Jn 1; Col 1 1*;so 
the Son is an eternal Son: He existed 
before the ages, i.e. before time ‘in the 
beginning’ (cf. Jn 11). Heis the Eternal 
Creator, the Mediator of the revelation 
of God in time, and the Heir of all at the 
end of time. 
3 describes what the Son is in Himself 
and what He has done, as ? speaks of 
what the Father has done to and through 
Him. being, i.e. not as ‘ appointed,’ but 
by His very nature. 
glory: the glory of the Lord in the Old 
Testament means a manifestation of God 
as a bright light (e.g. Ex 241"), and this 
idea clings to the expression in the New 
Testament also (e.g. Lk 2°). The Son de- 
rives from the Father the nature of Divin- 
ity, as the radiancy of the sun, though 
derived from the sun, is what the sun is. 
The two figures‘ brightness ’ and ‘ image ’ 
are complementary the one to the other, 
‘the former expressing the unity of the 
Son with the Father, the latter His per- 
‘fect revelation (reproduction) of the Father 
toman. the very image of his substance : 
the figure now is from the imprint of the 
die which reproduces exactly its shape. 
The ‘ substance ’ of God in this connexion 
means His Being or Nature of Divinity. 
upholding all things by the word of his 
power : the Greek for ‘ all things ’ implies 
their unity, ‘ the universe.’ As the agent 
in Creation the Son is also the sustainer 
of the universe (cf.*), The ‘ word of his 
power’ is the utterance of command 
which shows forth His power (cf. Ps 


_ 33% 9°). when he had made purification 


of sins: the word and the idea of ‘ puri- 
fication” are derived from the Jewish 


the effulgence of his ° 


seat. The writer introduces his main 
theme—the Priest-King and His sacri- 
ficial work—-at the outset of his letter. 
The Jewish priest made purification by 
the blood which had been obtained through 
the death of the victim. So, too, the 
reference here is to the priestly work of 
our Lord in the heavenly sanctuary after 
His ascension into heaven (cf. 9 75 and 
Introd., §5, pp. 599 f.). Either the purifi- 
cation in this verse is regarded as a com- 
pleted act, or the aorist participle (having 
made) must be translated by a present 
‘making purification . . . he sat’ as in 
210 ‘in bringing... .’ sat down: as. 
King (Ps1101). The three Messianic offices 
are represented in these opening verses: 
Prophet (!:?), Priest, and King (°). 

4. having become by so much better 
than the angels: the reference may be 
as in 2° to the ascended Lord or, more 
probably, ‘ having become’ is equivalent 
to ‘ having been shown to be.’ They are 
created spirits: He is the Son. The in- 
sistence on the unique supremacy of the 
Son above the angels is emphasized for 
two reasons: (a) because of the popular 
belief that the angels were intermediaries 
in the delivery of the Law (27); (b) in 
answer to the exaggerated and almost 
idolatrous reverence paid to the angels 
(Gol 24°: tReyros’ho2)3 

5-13. Quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment to show the superiority of the Son 
above the angels. God the Father is the 
speaker: ‘he saith.’ The primary mean- 
ing of the words in their original context 
is of little importance to our author in 
comparison with the significance he sees 
in them as applied to our Lord.* 


* To understand the writer’s use of the Old 
Testament several points must be borne in mind: 
(a) The anticipations of the prophets arise from — 
a God-given insight into the divine purpose; but 
the ‘ times and seasons’ (Ac 1 7) are hidden from” 
them, and they often attach these anticipations 
to contemporary champions of Israel who do not 
realize them, .The later Jews expected the 
fulfilment of these anticipations in the future, 
and attached them to the Messiah, in whose 
coming they more and more believed. Thus we 
explain r 5. & % 28, (6) In many of the prophets, 
it is God Himself rather than any human instru. . 
ment who is expected to appear as the Redeemer ~ 
of His people, and the Christian Church found 
this anticipation also fulfilled in the Lord. Thus 
we explain 1% 10-12, In Dt 3243 (LXX) the Song — 
of Moses is extended to present a picture of God’s 
final manifestation for judgement and salvation, 
and of the universal homage offered to Him. In — 
Ps roz we find a prophecy of God’s return to His — 
‘people, of the restoration of the Church, the | 
‘conversion of the Gentiles, and the transforma- 


sacrifices, and particularly from: the sin 


i tion of the world. But it is the Lord, through — 
offerings on the Day of Atonement, when 


mony the oe int sae bac is to realize _ 
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5. Ps.27and2S7%, Thelatterrefers 
to the son promised to David. In the 
former ‘ This day’ originally referred to 
the coronation day of the king, and, ifso, in 
the mind of our present author the refer- 
ence is to the Lord’s entrance into His 
Kingship, i.e. the ascension, when He 
was declared to be the Son (Rom 1 4), 

6. when he again bringeth in the first- 
born into the world : the reference is to the 
Second Advent. The quotation is from 
Dt 324% (LXX differing from the He- 
brew): cf. Ps 977, ‘worship him, all ye 
gods’ (=angels). 

7-12. The angels for the purposes of 
their service are transformed into elements 
lower in the scale of existence (winds, fire). 
The Son remains unchanged in divine 
majesty. 

7. Ps 1044 
* spirits.’ 

8. The angels are equipped as servants: 
the Son is saluted as God the King eternal 
and righteous. O God: see on Ps 45°. 
In the Psalm the King is addressed as 
God (Elohim: cf. Ps 82°). If this trans- 
lation is retained our Lord is here pro- 
claimed as God by the Father (=‘thy God’ 
in next verse). The other translation 
‘thy throne is God’ is equally possible, 
and we cannot say which of anes two our 
writer adopts. 

9. Therefore, i.e. the crowning of our 
Lord as King (the ascension) is the reward 
of His faithfulness during the earthly life. 


‘winds’ is better than 


_ This is the first hint of the earthly proba- 


tion by temptation and suffering through 
which the Lord passed to His triumph in 
heaven. 

to ff. Ps 102 °527, The Psalmist is 
speaking to God: here the Father (®)as 
addressing the Son. The quotation takes 


up the thought of ? ‘ through whomalso he 
_. made the worlds.’ 


x 


of worship (cf. Dan 7 *°; Is 6°). 


P sent forth.’ 


. ‘same as for ‘ ministers’ 


13. Ps110!. This and the following 
verse form the climax of the contrast be- 
tween the Son and the angels, They 
stand to minister, and are sent forth on 
‘etrands of service to mankind: He sits 
‘upon His throne at the Father’s right 
hand. 
ay 6 ministering spirits. The word is the 
in’, i.e. ministers 
of God: a Godward ministry of service te 

sen 
forth : present participle, ‘ (always) being 
inherit salvation : salvation 
_ includes. deliverance from death, but is 


eden from 2 3 ff. to have a wider meaning, 
a viz. the attainment of the true destiny of 


n to have dominion over the creation, 


The ‘ heirs of salvation.” in part 


so to rise, in a sense, above the angels | 


already taste this blessedness, but its full 
realization awaits them in the ‘ world to 
come,’ 

II. 1-4, The dogmatic teaching of 1 
leads up to a practical exhortation and 
warning. The first indication of the 
dangers which threaten the readers 
(19 88829 cfg hi, 645%); 

1. Therefore, i.e. because of the superi- 
ority of the Revealer and His revelation 
to the Law and its mediators, the angels. 

2. the word spoken through angels, i.e. 
the Law: see introductory note to 1-2. 
stedfast: valid or effective, as was shown 
by the divine penalties inflicted on those 
who disobeyed it. 

3. was confirmed: the Greek is the 
same as for ‘ stedfast’ (?). The validity 
of the message was guaranteed by the 
witnesses themselves, and by its effect 
both in them and in the wonders God 
wrought through them (’). ? is rightly 
taken as an indication that the date-of 
the epistle is to be placed in the second 
generation of Christians. 

4. signs and wonders, and manifold 
powers: the same combination is found 
in Ac 2 ?*, where ‘ powers’ is translated 
: mighty works.’ 
lit. ‘ distributions ’ (see 1 Cor 12 14). 

5-18 links directly on to 114. The 
angels serve man because, although in 
this world he is lower than they, his 
destiny is to be the ruler of the world to 
come. Jesus after His abasement has 
been crowned with glory and honour as 
Lord both of this world (!*) and of the 
world to come. And He is our fore- 
runner (19). As our Brother He represents 
us and is our Priest before God.* 

5. the world to come : see note on I *. 

6. one hath somewhere testified: here 
only in the epistle is Scripture cited as the 
words of a man. 

6-8, from Ps8**, The Psalmist is 
speaking of - man’s dominion over the 
present world, but our author interprets 

‘all -things ’ (*). as a reference to the 
‘ world to come.’ 

7. a little lower : from the LXX; ‘a 
little ’ means ‘ for a little while’ (RVm). 
The Hebrew is ‘ but little lower than God,’ 
or ‘ than the angels.’ 

8. nothing that is not subject, i.e. not 
even the angels or the ‘ world to come.’ 
The verse is speaking of, man in general, 
not of Jesus in particular: the ‘not yet’ 
means in this present world. 


¢ 


{ 


_* The writer probably means that the present 


world 4s in some sense subject to angels. Cf. Dt 
32 * (LXX); Dan 42% 10 1% 9. 


Lord is the more ae —Ep. 


605 * 
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If this was his 
view, his insistence upon the ‘superiority of the Pe 


gifts of the Holy Ghost: - 


In this — ‘ 


_ Church of the future; both with ‘their disciples 
_ put their trust in God fi 
_ their vindication.—Ep. 
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present order of things we see not yet 
all things subjected to man, He is in 
bondage to the devil through the fear of 


death. But in heaven, i.e. the ‘ world 
to come,’ we ‘behold... Jesus... 
crowned with glory and honour.’ It is 


not stated but left to be inferred that all 
things are subject unto Him. 

9. behold: intentionally a different 
word from ‘ see’ (8); the appreherision by 
faith of Jesus in His glory is a different 
kind of seeing from the ocular demonstra- 
tion that man has not yet all things sub- 
jected unto him. a little : i.e. ‘ for a little 
while,’ see 7. because of the suffering of 
death : these words introduce a train of 
thought which has not yet appeared in 
the epistle except perhaps by suggestion 
in 1% For the idea that the glory of 
Jesus is the reward of ‘His suffering cf. 
Phil 2* ®. by the grace of God, i.e. the 
gracious gift of God to us. for (i.e. ‘ on 
behalf of,’ not ‘ instead of ’) every man. 

10. it became him,i.e. God. the author 
of their salvation: the pioneer who goes 
before opens up and points out the way 
to His followers (see further on 12%). 
perfect through sufferings : the Son having 
entered into human life as Jesus must 
pass through the human experience, by 
which, according to the divine decree, 
‘through many tribulations we must 
enter into the kingdom of God.’ So he 
goes on (4) to affirm the brotherhood of 
the Son with the ‘many sons’ in their 
common humanity. 

11. Note the three different expressions | 
to describe the redemptive work of Christ: | 
“bring to glory,’ ‘salvation’ (1°), and | 
‘sanctify.’ ‘Sanctify’ isalmosta technical | 
term in this epistle in the Old Testament | 
sense of consecrating to God by a sacri- | 
fice (cf.ro %), It connotes the initial | 
dedication to God (as e.g. in baptism), and | 
is distinct from ‘ perfection ’ (1014). We 
are dedicated to God from infancy: by a 
good life we gradually become sanctified | 
inwardly also in the heart to correspond 
to the external dedication. Cf. the double 
meaning of saint: (1) any member of the © 
Church; (2) those who are perfect in| 
holiness. 

13. Probably from Is 81’ as the next | 
quotation is from ab. 1*.* 

14-18. Cf. the Te Deum: ‘When thou | 

* The writer, like the Lord Himself (Mt 15 13 ‘f.), 
of Isaiah. Both came with a message from God 
to Israel, to which Israel proved deaf; both broke 
with the nation as a whole, and committed their 
teaching to a band of ‘disciples, the nucleus of the 


, and Jooked to Him for 


hadst overcome the sharpness of death, 
thou didst open the kingdom of heaven to 
all believers.’ To be ‘made perfect through 
suffering’ is the law of human life, and as 
our Brother, Jesus also was made perfect 
by passing through death. But in so 
being made perfect He overcame death 
and him who has the power of (i.e. over) 
death, viz. the devil, The devil is re- 
garded as the ruler of the realm of death, 
holding mankind under the bondage of 
the fear of death until they have passed 
through and beyond death. Now this 
ruler is overthrown and his power de- 
stroyed, It is important to remember 
that here, as practically always in the: 
Bible, death implies much more than the 
merely physical fact of dying. The Jew 
never really got clear of the old Semitic 
belief that death involved banishment 
from the presence and rule of God: the 
dead are ‘ out of remembrance, and cut 
off from thy hand.’ ‘It is in this sense 
that death is regarded as entering into 
the world along with sin (Gen 2 1: cf. 
Wisd 1 13, 278-24), By dying Jesus proved 
that death does not separate the faithful 
soul from God. He ‘abolished déath (i.e. 
in the Jewish sense), and brought light 
and incorruption to light’ (2 Timi). 
Because of the suffering of death He was 
crowned with glory and honour by His 
resurrection and ascension. 

16. the seed of Abraham: the father of 
the whole people of God, Gentile as well 
as Jew (cf. Rom 4 ™ 17; Gal 3 29), 

17. A priest is the representative of his 
people: so he must know all their life 
from within, be truly one of them; so 
will he have compassion on them, bearing 
them in his heart (‘merciful’), and they will © 
feel that he is one whom they can trust 
entirely to represent them (‘faithful,’ ie. — 
trustworthy: this gives a better sense — 
than the interpretation ‘ obedient towards 
God’), The need of complete sym- 
pathy as a qualification for the true priest 
is a characteristic thought of the epistle 
(cf. 41°, 5%). The ‘things pertaining to 
God ’ are the ‘ offering of gifts and sacri- 
fices for sins’ (51). make propitiation: 
by this word the train of ideas associated 
with the ‘making of atonement’ by the 
sacrifices under the Law is introduced into — 
the work of Jesus Christ: see article Atone- — 
ment in Hastings’ D.B.;Gayford, Sacrifice — 


| and Priesthood, ch. v. The word isof the _ 


sees the Lord’s experience foreshadowed in that | 


same root as the words in Lk 1813 (‘be | 


merciful’), Rom 35, and 1 Jn2%, 4. In 
the Old Testament it is the regular LXX | 


| word for ‘to make atonement.’ Primarily — 
| and properly it describes the effect of the ~ 
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changing or removing that which He 
‘cannot away with,’ i.e. sin. Such is His 
love, however, that He Himself provides 
this means by which His ‘ wrath’ may 
be appeased (1 Jn42: cf. Lev 17). 
When its object (as here only in the New 
Testament) is the sin, this primary: mean- 
ing has been lost sight of, and some word 
like ‘expiate’ would better express the 
meaning of the periphrasis ‘make pro- 
pitiation for.’ 

18. being tempted : here as in 415,578 
the special temptation -in view is that of 
Gethsemane, the temptation to escape the 
death of the Cross. It was to just such an 
apostasy that the Hebrews were being 
tempted now. 

1il. 1-1V. 13. Jesus a greater than either 
Moses, the founder of the theocracy, or 
Joshua, the conqueror of the Promised 
Land. This section, like the previous one 
(1-2), concludes (4 1*1°) by reverting to 
Jesus as the Priest. 

Til. 1-6a draws out the superiority of 
Jesus to Moses, leading up to a warning 
and an exhortation (3 ©-4) based (in the 

same way as in 214) upon the previous 
dogmatic passage, and incidentally im- 
plying the superiority to Joshua. 

I. a heavenly calling: cf. Phil 3 14; 
2 Tim 1°; either a call from heaven, or 
a call to be citizens of the heavenly realm. 
the Apostle and High Priest of our con- 
fession: the ‘ confession’ is the sum of the 
faith which we confess, i.e. witness before 
the world; ‘ our’ is emphatic in implied 
contrast to the Jewish faith. Jesus is 
described as the Apostle, i.e. the One sent 
by God to manifest Him to us (cf. Jn 20 74), 
and also the High Priest appointed to 
represent us before God. 

2. appointed: lit. ‘made.’ The refer- 
ence is to the office (Apostle and High 
Priest) and not to the origin of Jesus. 
his house, i.e. the house(hold) of God, the 
Christian Church. This is clear from the 
original (Nu127, ‘Moses ... who is 


faithful in all mine house’), of which this 
is virtually a quotation. The same is im- 
_ plied in +. 

3. he that built the house, i.e. Jesus, 
reference to Mt 161°. 


- 6. Christ as a Son: ‘ Christ ’ has no 
ticle before it in the Greek, ice. it i 


we 
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used as a personal name, not as a title. 
But it denotes Jesus as the Messianic 
King, so its use in this verse is intentional. 
over his house, ive. again, the house of 
God. The ‘house of God’ is one and 
the same Church under the old (°) and 
the new covenant (°). “There is develop- 
ment, but also continuity and identity: 
our Lord came not to destroy but to 
fulfil the Law. if we hold: these words 
serve as introduction to the long exhorta- 
tion that follows... Membership of the 
house of God and its privileges are not 
ours by a mechanical necessity, but con-_ 
ditional on our perseverance (cf. Mt 3 9; 
Jn 8 3789; Rom 9 *8), boldness, i.e. of 
speech in our ‘confession’ before men. 
the glorying of our hope: our proud wit- 
ness to the hope that isinus. Both words 
contain a challenge to an open confession 
of faith. 

7. as the Holy Ghost saith : see Introd., 
8, p.602b. Jews as well as Christians used 
Ps 95 in their liturgical worship. ~To-day 
is emphatic from its position at the begin- 
ning of the sentence. At three epochs 
especially was the call made and the re- 
ward promised: before the entry into the 
Promised Land, before the return from 
exile (when this Psalm was probably 
written), and at the first preaching of the 
Gospel. 

8. provocation . . . day of temptation : 


see notes on Ps 95 ® 9. 


9. forty years: these words in LXX go 
with the next verse (‘forty years was I 
grieved’). Our writer intentionally (he 
knew the correct reading: see 1”) attaches 
them to the preceding clause, and adds 
‘ wherefore,’ probably to emphasize the 
warning. (One MS. of the LXX, the 
Veronese Psalter, agrees with the text as 
in this passage; but the reading in this 
MS. was probably derived from the passage 
as quoted here.) 

ii, my rest: originally a reference to 
the peaceful settlement of the Promised 
Land. After the nomad life and warfare 
of the desert, Israel might hope in glad 
unbroken fellowship with God to share 
His rest, i.e., as explained in 41%, the 
eternal Sabbath of Heaven. 

12. evil heart of unbelief: the heart, 
the source of all good (Lk 815), is also 
the source of evil (Mk 7 *4) in the life which — 
has turned away from the truth (unbelief) 
and from the living God (apostasy) and 
fallen into moral iniquity (evil). ; 

13. so long as it is called To-day, i.e. 
before the night cometh when no man” 
can work: before the door is shut; before 


- the “ end of the age ’ of which already the 
Jast days are running out (1%). the de- 
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ceitfulness of sin: sin is personified as a 
deceiver (cf. Rom 71), luring men on 
to harden their hearts against the per- 
suasions of truth and goodness. 

14. partakers of Christ: cf. 6* ‘ par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost.’ RVm ‘ with 
Christ’ gives a more direct meaning: 
partners with Christ in the glory and 
honour with which He is crowned. we 
are (have) become .. . if we hold fast: 
see noteon®, _ 

15. while it is said, i.e. while the time of 
probation is still with us. 

IV. 1. a promise being left, i.e. unful- 
filled in regard to those to whom it was 
first made, and so left over for an oppor- 
tunity of fulfilment in us. The promise 
cannot fail: if one generation loses the 
fulfilment, it remains valid for others. 
seem: better be found, be judged to have 
come short of it. 

2. we have had good tidings preached 
unto us: lit. ‘we have been gospelized.’ 
they were not united by faith with them 
that heard, i.e. the main body of the 
Israelites in the wilderness split off from 
the faithful few who heard and believed. 
A better reading would make ‘ united ’ 
agree with ‘the word’: the word was 
not united, incorporated, assimilated, by 
faith in them that heard it. This is truer 
to the context which regards the whole 
nation as disbelievers (3 1% 17), 

3. do enter: are on the way to enter, 
are suretoenter. theworkswerefinished: 
therefore God’s rest was ready waiting for 
men to share it with Him. 

4. See Gen 22, 

7. saying in David : David is mentioned 
to show that long after the disobedience 
in the wilderness the rest was still being 
offered. 

9. a sabbath rest: lit. ‘a sabbatizing ’ 
(see 4). 

10. his rest, i.e. the Sabbath rest of 
God: the word Sabbath means ‘ desisting 
from labour,’ and with man as with God 
the rest is earned by previous labour 
(Rev. 24 Mj o08\" 

11. after the same example: better as 
RVm ‘into the same . . .” ie. become a 
warning example to future generations as 
the Israelites were to them. 

_ 12, For the word of God is living. The 
order of the Greek ‘ for living is the word 
of God’ throws the emphasis upon 
‘living.’ As God is ‘ the living God,’ so 


_ His word (the Scripture) is alive, and 
_ proves its life by its power (‘active’). 


The old words are not dead and past: 


they still live and work. two-edged 
sword: cf. Rev 1 16, 2 16; also Ps 33 *‘ by 


the word of the Lord were the heavens 
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made’; Eph 6}? ‘the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God.’ As the spoken 
word of God possessed the creative power 
to make the world (‘ And God said, Let 
there be... and there was’), so the 
word of Scripture has the power to search, 
test, judge, and condemn (cf.2?f.)... - 
dividing of soul and spirit as no sword can 
do. The‘ soul’ is the principle of animal 
life animating our bodies: the ‘spirit,’ 
of the higher life of reason and will, the 
life of man by virtue of which he is ‘in 
the image of God.’ As the sharp sword 
will divide the body even to its inmost 
recesses, so the word of God will tear 


asunder the inmost recesses (joints and’ 


marrow) of the soul and of the spirit. 
(The thought is ot: divide the soul from 
the spirit, the joints from the marrow.) 
joints and marrow: the sharp sword not 
only divides limb from limb, but opens up 
the very bones and discloses the marrow. 
quick to discern: puts them on their 
trial. discern is used in the old sense of 
judging and differentiating (the good 
from the bad). Cf. 1 Cor 112% 1. With the 
whole of this verse cf. Lk 2 34-*5, and 
Keble, Christian Year, St. Bartholomew’s 
Day. 

13. Note the ready transference from 
the word to the speaker. The ‘ word of 
God’ is God speaking. laid open: the 
figure is again taken from the butcher’s 
shop or the sacrificial altar. The word 
means literally ‘ to expose the throat by 
bending back the neck.’ 


14. Having then: the writer concludes. 


his warning with a return to his main 
theme which he left at 3°. who hath 
passed through the heavens : the meaning 
is seen from g ® 7-11.24. As the Aaronic 
High Priest on the Day of Atonement 
passéd through the Holy Place into the 
Holy of Holies, so Jesus at His ascension 


passed through the heavenly Holy Place — 
into the very Presence of God, there to ‘sit | 


on the right hand of the Majesty on high ” 
(1 8), ‘to appear before the face of God’ 
and to ‘ offer himself’ for us (924-5). Jesus: 
the human Brother, also the divine Son of 
God (cf. 17: 5,3). 

15. For: Jesus the Brother is touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, those 
human limitations which, if yielded to, 


~ . . x 
become the source and cause of sinning. 


Such e.g. is the natural fear of pain or 


the shrinking from shame and unpopu- | 


larity; innocent in themselves, they are 


our confession : see 5}. — 


nevertheless the conditions within us by — 


which sin becomes possible. 


like as we 


are: lit. in accordance with (the) likeness - 
(between Him and us). yet without — 


sin: ‘Only 


he has felt the full force of 
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temptation who has never yielded to it’ 
(Holmes). 

_16. draw near, i.e. exercise our priestly 
right of entry within the veil into the 
_ Presence (6}%, 10 !* ff.). with boldness : 
_ because the way has been opened for us 

(10 }®), though forbidden to the Jews under 

the old covenant. throne of grace... 

receive mercy: the King is at once the 

Judge who may use His mercy towards the 

sinner, and the Dispenser of gifts (grace = 

a gift from God). 

V. 1-X. 25. The priesthood of Jesus 
and the Levitical High Priest (see In- 
trod., 5). 

V. 1-10. Qualifications and preparation 
for the priesthood. The earthly life of 
Jesus was a preparation or training for 
the priesthood: (a) in sympathy towards 
man; (b) in obedience towards God. 
Having been made perfect in these, He 
was glorified (at His ascension) to be made 
a High Priest. He was not self-appointed, 
but ‘ proclaimed ’ of God a High Priest. 

1. taken (i.e. by God, *) from among 
men, i.e. he is a man with a sympathy 

_ bred of experience. in things pertaining 
to God: cf. 21’. gifts and sacrifices for 
sin: gifts (=Hebrew minhah ‘ the offering 

_ of the fruits of the field: the meal offering °) 

and sacrifices (=zebah, animal sacrifices) 
together cover the whole range of sacri- 
fice under the old covenant. The latter 
class is here limited to the sin offering, 

‘sacrifices for-sin.’ It is true that in a 
subordinate sense the burnt offering and 
even the peace offering made atonement 
for sin (Lev 171: cf. Ezek 45 ABs 27) 6. but: 
the term ‘sacrifices for sin’ could only 
- refer to the sin offering. This is plain 
from 10 ®.. ~ 

2. the ignorant and erring. For de- 

liberate and defiant sins (‘ witha high 


\ A 


hand,’ Nu15 °°) the Law provided no | 


atoning sacrifice, but only for “ unwitting , 


_ offences (ib. and Lev 4 passim), including, . 


however, some at any rate which should 
be classed as sins of incontinence (Lev 5’, 
19 2° ff,). These may be included here 
under the term ‘erring.’ Even the 
offences for which atonement was made 
on the Day of Atonement are described as 
_ ‘ignorances ’ (9 ’). 


3. as for the people, so also for himself, 


to offer for sins. The reference is especi- 
ally to the sacrifices on the Day of Atone- 
ment (Lev 16: see notes on Heb 9). But 
 séealso Lev 48er occ, 
4. aswasAaron: Ex28*% 

ge, Christ : the choice of the title seems 
eliberate (see note on 3%). glorified not 
: the reference is both general 
54) and particular-——to the glory of 
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the ascended Lord. This is in accordance 
with the conception of the priesthood as 
conferred upon the Christ at the ascension 
(see ®). In accordance with this the words 
of Ps 27 (‘Thou art my Son; this day have 
I begotten thee’), which in 1° are con- 
nected with the ascension, are quoted 
again along with the words of appoint- 
ment to the priesthood. 

6. From Ps 1104: cited here as a proof 
of the divine appointment. The full 
significance of the passage and its applica- 
tion to our Lord is drawn out in 7. 

7, 8 are a comment on the words ‘ taken 
from among men.’ In the clearness and 
emphasis with which they portray the 
completeness of our Lord’s humanity 
these verses stand alone in the epistles. 

7. in the days of his flesh: in contrast 
with the glory of the ascended life. He 
shared the universal human experience of 
suffering, grief, and death. offered: the 
same word as in ! for offering ‘ gifts and 
sacrifices.’ Prayer is an offering from the 
soul to God (cf. Ps 141). prayers and 
supplications: ‘ prayers ’=definite requests 
for definite things; ‘ supplication ’ is more 
general, ‘ taking up the attitude of a sup- 
pliant.’ with strong crying and tears: the 
reference is of course especially to the 
Agony in the Garden and to the fourth 
word from the Cross, that ‘loud cry’ 
(Mk 15 #4). But other strivings of spirit 
teg, Lig? 05m 17/49.) must. be sins 
cluded. save him from death : RVm ‘ out 
of death’ gives the meaning. He was 
not saved from dying, but in the midst of 
and right through to the other side of 
death God kept Him safe. Rom 6 *® and 
Rev 1 18 form a comment on these words. 
godly fear: the same word is commonly 
used in the Acts for ‘devout men,’ e.g. 
PLB 2. 22 32s 

8. though he was a Son, yet learned 


obedience by the things he suffered: asa — 


true Son He was obedient from the first 


in heart and will; not a thought or a de- _ 


sire contrary to the will of the Father was 
ever suffered to rest in His heart. The 


learning of obedience in His case con- — 


sisted not in the unlearning of disobedience, 
but in the trial and testing of the heart’s 
intention, in the experience of fulfilling it 
in actual deed and suffering. 


actual endurance of what it costs.’ This 


trial of obedience was only complete when 
the earthly life of probation was ended. — 


He became ‘ obedient even unto death,’ 
The last hours of life (the Passion) were 
a climax of the testing of His obedience. 
With the expiring cry ‘ It is finished ’ the 


lesson was learnt and the learner ° made 


‘The full 
reality of obedience is only realized by the 
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perfect." The period of training (the 
learning of obedience) over, the Son was 
ready for consecration to His office of 
priesthood (see H. Scott Holland in Priest- 
hood and Sacrifice, 134). 

9. made perfect, i.e. for the priesthood 
He was to exercise. ‘ To make perfect’ 
in this epistle is always with reference to 
some particular end or purpose (as e.g. 
here, the exercise of priestly work), not to 
general all-round perfection. The saints 
like their Master are made ‘ perfect ’’ by 
the experience of life and death, and as 
with Him so with them, the ‘ learning ’ is 
finished only with the close of life (12 8). 
Here and in 21°, 778 there may be an 
allusion to the LX X use of the same word 
in the sense of ‘ consecration ’ to the priest- 
hood. Here, however, the ‘ perfecting ’ 
refers to the completion of the preparatory 
training rather than to the actual conse- 
cration. the author: lit. one who is the 
cause of anything (see RVm). A different 
word is used in 21°, 12 2, 

10. named: properly ‘ proclaimed,’ ‘ ad- 
dressed by the title of.’ As the Son 
entered heaven (cf. 12 ??24) at His asce.i- 
sion He was greeted by the Father with 
the title ‘ High Priest after the order of 
Melchizedek.’ This was His‘ ordination ’ 
to the priesthood. 

11-VI. 20. A Warning, a Complaint, 
and. an Encouragement.—Once more the 
writer prefaces the central theme of his 
epistle (the High Priesthood of Jesus) 
with a solemn warning against their back- 
watdness in the knowledge of their faith 
(5 11-6 3), and the cause of ‘it, that they 
have fallen away from the grasp they 
once had of it (648). There is hope for 
them, however, in the love they showed 
to the saints (*1?) and in the immutability 
of the divine promises (13-29), 

11. whom, i.e. Jesus. hard of interpre- 
tation=hard to expound to you: because 

of your backwardness. dull of hearing : 


the word ‘ dull’ means‘ slow,’ ‘ sluggish.’ 


12. the oracles of God generally means 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament (cf. 
Ac 7 88; Rom 32). In this passage it un- 
doubtedly includes as the greater with the 
less the word of God spoken by the Son 
fete T *2'*)y ilies solid foods > ct 
t Cor 3°. 

13. without experience : he learns it as 
a child learns a lesson which lies outside 
his own personal experience; it has not 
tried him nor has he made trial of it. 

14. use: the word means ‘ long-con- 
tinued use,’ ‘habit.’ discern good and 
evil, i.e. discriminate between them. This 


| probable that it is included here. 


of the child (Dt 1 9; Is 7 18): its presence 
qualifies him to be an ideal ruler and judge 
(1 K 3%), and likens him to the angels 
(2S 141%), and indeed to God Himself 
(Gen 3 #2). good and evil here includes 
truth and falsehood generally, as well as 
moral right and wrong, as ‘ the word of 
righteousness ’ in the previous verse covers 
the whole field of Christian doctrine. 

VI. 1. perfection : the word is the same 
as that translated ‘ full-grown men’ in 
514, and signifies ‘ full-grown teaching.’ 
The writer has in view. the intellectual 
apprehension of the faith rather than 
moralattainment. laying again afounda- 
tion, i.e. in his teaching. 
necessarily cover ail the ‘ fundamental’ 
truths, but only such as would be put 
before a catechumen in his elementary 
instruction. These foundation truths are 
given in three pairs: (1) The two qualities 
of mind and heart demanded of the con- 
vert at the outset: he must vepent of his 
former sinful life (dead works =sinful acts, 
as in 9; not merely barren, unfruitful 
works as in the Pauline phraseology), and 
faith in the true God. (2) On his expression 
of repentance and faith he is admitted to 
membership in the Church with its gifts 
and privileges by baptism with the laying 
on of hands (Confirmation). (3) The last 
group is concerned with the final end or 
goal of life: resurrection and judgement. 
The three groups thus present a summary 
of the first teaching given to a convert. 
For the first group cf. Mk 1 ©; Ac 2021. 

2. the teaching of baptisms: the plural 


| is probably meant to cover the ‘ baptism 


of John’ and perhaps, although this is 
uncertain, the various Jewish washings, 


| and the difference between them and 
| Christian baptism to which is attached 


as its distinctive feature the gift of the 
Holy Ghost through the laying on of 
the Apostles’ hands (see Mt 3 !; Ac r 5, 
8 14:18 191%). The laying on of hands m 
Ordination (1 Tim 41) would hardly be 
included in the first teaching given to 
catechumens, and it is therefore im- 
eternal 
judgement : the last and final judgement 
(Mt 25 4). | 

3. this will we do, i.e. press on unto 


perfection ('). 


4-6. For . . . it is impossible to renew. 
He will press on to the higher teaching and 
not lay again the foundation, because even 
if he did, those who had fallen away could 
not be renewed: his labour would be in 
vain. Pare? 


4. once enlightened: the ‘once’ con- 


It does not ° 


is the mark of moral and spiritual maturity 


in. ‘ rity | tains the idea of ‘ once and for all’ asin ~ 
_ | ina man, as its absence is characteristi 


: ‘once to die,’ ‘once offered’ (9 * #8), 
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‘entered in once’ (93*). ‘ Enlightened ’ 
is not yet as in later Christian language 
a technical term for’ baptism: it means 
more generally those to whom the light of 
the truth has been revealed. tasted of 
the heavenly gift, and were made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost: these words describe 
the fruits of baptism and the laying on 
of hands, ‘The heavenly gift’ is gener- 
ally the salvation of which Jesus is the 
“author ’ to His brethren (2 1°), 

5. the good word of God probably means 
His promises. the powers of the age to 
come: the meaning of this difficult ex- 
pression is perhaps to be found by com- 
parison with 24-5, where, after speaking 
of the ‘ manifold powers ’ (the same word 
that is used here, and also in the Gospels 
where it is translated ‘ mighty works’) 
which accompanied the first preaching of 
the Gospel, the writer goes on, ‘ For not 
unto angels (but unto man) did he subject 
the world to come.’ The miracles are the 
effect of mastery over the spiritual world. 
So here the ‘ powers’ are the works of 
healing and casting out devils, etc., 
wrought by the Christians. The world 
to come means the world of heavenly 
unseen realities (cf. 2 5). 

6. impossible: for theirs is not a case 
of loss of conviction, but of falling away 
from convictions still held: of apostasy 
or ‘ wilfulsin ’ (10 7), Thesolemnity and 
severity of the warning reminds us of the 
sin against the Holy Ghost (Mk 3%). 


_ Theirs too is a sin against the light (see °). 


The impossible thing is therefore not God’s 
forgiveness, but their own repentance 
which is the condition of forgiveness 
(see further Introd., p. 603). crucify: 
probably ‘afresh'-should be omitted. to 
themselves, i.e. as far as they are concerned. 
put him to an open shame: make Him 
a public ‘spectacle of shame before the 
heathen world. 

g-12. Groundsof encouragement to hope 


- that this is not the case with his readers. 


Io. towards his name: love of the 
‘brethren is love of the Name which is 
called over them as belonging to Him 


- (Jas 273 Mt 25 4), 


* 


confident God 
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11, Hope. must be kept alive by the 
stirring up of faith. On this living hope 
depends their whole spiritual life. So 
they must devote to its nurture the same 
diligence as they devote to their works of 


_ charity. 


12. who through faith and patience 


> with an oath (cf. 7 22). 
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14. Surely . .. multiply thee; Gen 
22%", In the preceding verse comes the 
oath ‘ By myself have I sworn, saith the 
Lord.’* 

17. counsel: the word includes ‘ pur- 
pose ’ as well as deliberation. 

18. The two immutable things are His 
purpose (declared in the promise) and 
His oath. fled for refuge : from the doom 
of sin or the corruption of the world to the 
salvation promised in Jesus Christ. 

19. which, i.e. the hope. The pre- 
dicates ‘ sure,’ ‘ stedfast,’ ‘ entering,’ etc., 
might grammatically belong to ‘ anchor,’ 
but are better (as in RV) taken as agreeing 
with ‘hope.’ entering into that which 
is within the veil, i.e. into the Holy of 
Holies which is on the inner side of the 
veil. There is the Presence of God in the 
heavenly shrine. The Hope of Salvation 
is personified as a High Priest having 
access into the very Presence-chamber of 
God. The thought is skilfully used “to 
bring the reader back to the main theme, 
the High Priesthood of Jesus. He is our 
Hope personified, because He has entered 
within the veil not as the solely privileged 
Priest, but as the Forerunner of His 
brethren. His right of access to the 
throne is the assurance of ours. In 101? 
the access is realized by faith as a present 
fact; here it is beheld by hope as a future 
certainty. Both aspects are true (In- 
trod., 5, p. 598b). © 

20. The words remind us that our hope 
also is based on a divine oath: cf. 7 #4. 

VII. Melchizedek and his Priesthood.— 
Taking the narrative of Gen 14 18° as his 
starting-point the writer draws out from 
it the features in Melchizedek which made 
him the type of a priesthood greater than 
the Levitical (see Introd., 5). 

1-10. Melchizedek: greater than Abra- 
ham and therefore a fortiori than Levi, 
Abraham’s descendant. Like St. Paul with - 
the story of Hagar (Gal 4 ?! ff.), our writer 
takes the story of Melchizedek as it stands 
and treats it as containing a hidden mean- 
ing. He has already decided upon the 
point of comparison he wishes to emphasize 
(a priest for ever), and draws it out from 
the silences of Gen 14 regarded as in- 
dications of the author’s thoughts (without 
father, etc., ice. one of whom it is wit- 
nessed that he liveth, i.e. for ever). 

* The divine oath is only found after the faith 
of Abraham has endured its final testing (ef. 
1117-19). The promise came at the beginning of 
Abraham’s life of faith (Gen 12 } ff.); but it was 
always subject to revocation, if Abraham proved 
unfaithful. The oath came at the end, when his 

robation was over. So it has been with the 

d (Ps 110 4), and so it must be with us. The 
promise is ours already, but not yet the oath 


“(44 22),—H.L. G. 
Gil... - 
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2. righteousness . . . peace: a favour- 
ite combination in prophetic pictures of 
the Messianic King (Is 97, 11; Ps 7237, 
85 19), 

3. like unto the Son of God. Our Lord’s 
eternal pre-existence was implied in 1?: 
for His ‘ endless life’ cf,.7 24, 11°12, abideth 
a priest continually : this is the point of 
comparison, and therefore, grammatically, 
forms the main sentence, the other com- 
parisons being relatively incidental and 
inserted in. a parenthesis. The eternal 
nature of our Lord’s priesthood is the 
central theme of the epistle. 

6. whose genealogy is not counted from 
them : the Levitical priest had to be able 
to point out his genealogy with great 
exactness as a qualification for his office 
(Neh 7 &4), Here we have a distinct and 
independent priesthood. 

8. men that die receive tithes, i.e. the 
Levitical priests. of whom it is witnessed 
that he liveth, i.e. Melchizedek, of whose 
birth or death nothing is said: only that he 
liveth. 

11-28. The advent of this higher priest- 
hood supersedes the Levitical priesthood 
and the entire Covenant on which it 
rested. The need of such a supersession 
is seen in the ineffectualness of the old 

covenant, and, in contrast with that, the 
effectiveness of the priesthood of Jesus 
(see Introd., 5). 

II. under it ;: on the basis of the priest- 
hood was the legislation of the Law im- 
posed upon the people. The Levitical 
priesthood is regarded as the core and 
essence of the whole Law (see 1”). 

14. our Lord: cf. 1 Tim 14; 2 Tim 1. 
From the standpoint of the Law Jesus 
would have been disqualified for being a 
Priest at all, because He was of the tribe 
of Judah and not of Levi: the very fact 
that He is a Priest is then a proof that the 
Law is superseded. 

16. hath been made: i.e. at some 
definite time. the law of a carnal com- 
mandment . . . the power of an endless 
life; there is a double contrast between 
the two priests. The one is made priest 
by a law, i.e. a regulation external to 

_himself; the other by a power inherent 
in His own Nature and Person. Further, 
the Law in the one case is the regulation 
that a priest must be qualified by physical 
descent: from the priestly stock: it is 
therefore ‘ carnal’ (i.e. a physical ordin- 
ance, not ‘carnal’ in the moral sense). 


% On the other hand, the ‘ power’ in the Son 


was the ‘ endless life,’ in virtue of which 
His priesthood was neither inherited nor 
transmitted. endless: RVm' ‘ indis- 


soluble,’ i.e. death which attacked it, | 
Be Ry a8, Se 612 


and for the moment seemed to end it, 
was not able to dissolve it. It is in virtue 
of His risen life that our Lord is the 
Melchizedekian Priest. So He was ap- 
pointed to that priesthood after His 
resurrection. 

18. foregoing commandment, i.e. the 
regulation about the priesthood. ‘ Fore- 
going’ is not simply ‘ preceding,’ but 
‘leading on before ’: so the word implies 
that the purpose of the Law was to lead 
up to something better following it: even 
its failures had a purpose (cf. Gal 3 #4). 
The same thought is implied in ‘ the bring- 
ing in thereupon ’ (?%), 


19. we draw nigh unto God: the whole © 


function of a priest is to draw men into 
fellowship with God. The hindrance to 
that fellowship is sin: therefore the great 
object of a priest’s work is the removal 
of sin and the obstruction caused by it, 
‘to offer sacrifices for sin,’ to ‘make atone- 
ment.’ 
really take away sin (1014), and therefore 
access to the inner Presence-chamber, the 
Holy of Holies, was forbidden to the 
Israelite (9 ®) ; but ‘ by the blood of Jesus ’ 
Christians enter through the veil into the 
Holy Place (101% 2°), and offer to Him 
their burnt offering of a dedicated life of 
good works (13 }° ff.). 

22. By so much the better a covenant 
is that of which Jesus has become the 
surety. the surety: the guarantor on 
God’s behalf to us. Jesus is that because 
He is the eternal Priest: ‘ he ever liveth.’ 
covenant : see Introd., 5. 

24. unchangeable: (1) that which can- 
not pass away, 1.e. remains unaltered; or 
(2) that which cannot be trespassed upon, 
i.e. inviolable (RVm). In either case the 
meaning is that the priesthood is in- 
alienably His, and that it never loses its 
efficacy. 


The Levitical priest could not - 


25. save to the uttermost : in the fullest — 


degree of all that is meant by ‘ saving’ 
and ‘salvation.’ The verse reveals the 
way in which Jesus fulfils the words of 


the angel: ‘ he shall save his people from > 


their sins’ by the efficacious exercise of 
His priesthood in heaven. them that 
draw near unto God through him : see on?!9, 
The ‘ drawing near ’ is to be our own act: 
our will and work is the condition of 
His saving efficacy (cf. 418, ro 22). 
liveth to make intercession for them : the 


words almost amount to ‘ ever devotes 
make inter-— 
cession : the same word is used in Rom | 
8 %4, and, there as here, of the ascended — 
| Christ.. The ‘intercession’ includesevery _ 
| kind of mediation—verbal prayer, appear- 

ing ‘ before the face of God for us’ (o*), 3 


his life to the purpose of.’ 


AL 
alba ip Bee es 


ever 
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offering Himself for us (cb. 35) : all are in- 
cluded in it, and it cannot be limited by 
any or even all of them. 

26. became us, i.e. is fitted for our needs 
and conditions. holy: the word is not 
used here as in 2 “ in the sense of dedicated 
to God: it describes the interior holiness 
of purity and sanctity which are the 
mature fruits of that dedication. un- 
defiled, i.e. without blemish of soul such 
as would disqualify Him for the office of 
Priest. The Aaronic priest was  dis- 
qualified by a bodily blemish (Lev 
21 47-33); this Priest is clean in heart as 
well. separated from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens: these two 
phrases apply only to the ascended Christ. 
By His ascension He has been taken out 
from among sinful mankind and lifted 
above all created things (cf. 1 1°, 4 14). 

27. This verse leads on from the con 
_ sideration of the office (7) to that of the 

ministry (8-10) of this High Priest. Two 

points of contrast with the Aaronic 
priests are intermingled: (1) They needed 
to make atonement for their own sins 
before offering for the people: He needed 
only to offer for others. The ‘this’ re- 
fers to the offering forthe people. (2) They 
made their offering ‘ daily ’: He made it 
“once for all.’ As it was only on the Day 
of Atonement (i.e. once in the year) that 
the Jewish High PrieSt offered first for 
himself and then for the people, either 
the ‘ daily ’ is not to be taken literally, or 
else it is meant to cover the ordinary sin 
offerings provided for priest as well as 
people (Lev 4). In any case the need 
of repetition, not the exact frequency of 
it, is the essential point of the argument. 

Two further points must be made clear 

for a proper understandning of this verse: 

(1) The offering of Himself corresponds 

with the sprinkling of the blood upon the 
_ mercy-seat on the Day of Atonement: 

thisis clearfromg 25. Itis tothe ministry 

of the ascended. High Priest in the 
_ heavenly tabernacle that the offering re- 
_ fers, not to the death upon the Cross by 
_ itself, butas included in this priestly work. 
_ (2) ‘Once for all’ stands in opposition 

to ‘daily,’ i.e. repeatedly. It is con- 
sistent with a perpetual offering in the 
_ heavenly shrine (see Introd., 5, p. 600). 
_ The use of the aorist participle is incon- 
_ clusive; the English version ‘ when he 
_ offered’ shows that the action is meant 
to be simultaneous with that of the main 
verb ‘did.’ (See G. Milligan, Theology of 


‘the Epzstle to Hebrews, 131.) 


ie 8. men ... a Son: for the contrast 
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. after the law: the oath of 
perfected for evermore, i.e. by. 
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His earthly sufferings (21°) and His learn- 
ing of obedience (5 ® *), in both of which 
the earthly life is preliminary to the 
appointment as Priest. 

VIIL.-X. 25. The Ministry of this 
Priest : its Scene, its Nature, its Effects. 

VIII. The Scene of the Ministry. 

I. the chief point: the ‘ essential 
feature’ of this priesthood is that the 
Priest is also the enthroned King, and 
that His priesthood is exercised not in a 
tabernacle on earth, but in the heavenly 
sanctuary. 

2. a minister of the sanctuary : here and 
in the next verse the word for ‘ minister ’ 
denotes an officiating priest. The priestly 
ministry of our Lord, as well as the royal 
session, is an ever-present fact. Probably 
to avoid confusion the epistle does not 
speak of the priest as ‘standing’ (the 
characteristic attitude of priestly service). 
Ac 7 58, Rev 5 © use the figure ‘ standing’ 
of the ascended Lord in heaven, and that 
attitude is implied in the perpetual ‘ in- 
tercession’ just above (77°). the sanc- 
tuary’: as the same word in 9 8, 10), 13 #4 
undoubtedly means ‘sanctuary,’ that | 
translation is better here than RVm ‘ holy 
things.’ the true tabernacle, i.e. of which 
the material earthly tabernacle was a copy 
(5), as its ministry was a ‘shadow’ of 
the heavenly offering (101): see note on. 

3. appointed to offer both gifts and 
sacrifices: cf. 51. it isnecessary that this 
high priest have somewhat to offer: both 
in this verse and the next to do the work 
of a priest is essential in order to be a 
priest. A priest who ceased to do the 
work for which he has been appointed (to 
offer gifts and sacrifices) would no longer 
be a priest at all. Therefore if our Lord 
is a Priest in heaven, He must have an 
offering there. To translate ‘it was 
necessary that he should have,’ or ‘it is 
necessary that he should have had” is 
neither necessary from the Greek nor 
natural from the sense of the context. 
The words imply the necessity for a 
perpetual offering if our Lord is the 
Eternal Priest (Introd., 5, p. 600). The 
offering, like the ‘intercession’ (7 *®) and 
‘appearing’ (9 74), is an ever-present fact. , 

4. if he were on earth, he would not be 
a priest. This verse implies the present 
existence of both priesthoods. It is diff- 


cult to see how it could have been written 
as it stands after the destruction of the 


Temple in A.D. 70. It excludes also the 
idea of a priesthood exercised by our 
Lord during His earthly life (see Introd., 
5, P. 5994). 

5. copy 


‘ 


} 


|. . shadow: the copy isan 
outline drawn froma pattern;theshadow = 
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is the solid figure reflected from the 
original. The quotation is from Ex 25 *°. 
The idea of a sanctuary pre-existing in 
heaven, and of the earthly tabernacle being 
a copy of it, fs common in Jewish litera- 
ture of this time. When our writer 
adds that this heavenly sanctuary is the 
real and eternal one, he is saying no more 
than St. Paul: ‘the things that.are not 
seen are eternal.’ In all this there is no 
need to look for the influence of Greek 
philosophy. In two particulars indeed 
the epistle differs widely from Plato- 
nism. (1) Like the seer of Rev 14?’, 
15° ff., our writer pictures the heavenly 
Temple in naive fashion as an actual 
visible structure which could be copied 
by Moses (cf. 1019 ff.). This is very 
different from Plato’s ‘ ideas’ existing in 
the world of thought. (2) The Platonic 
‘idea’ is contrasted with the material 
world as the ‘ one’ with the ‘ many,’ the 
oné universal with the many concrete 
particular individuals. Of this there is 
no trace in our epistle. There is only one 
“copy ’—the tabernacle of Moses—of the 
- heavenly sanctuary. 

_ 6. ministry: the same word as in *. 
On the connexion between priest and 
covenant see 7 1-12 and references. 

7. faultless : the old covenant could not 
offer a real forgiveness, or the higher 
vision and the purer heart promised under 
the new. There was a ‘fault’ in the 
covenant itself, but the main fault lay 
with the Israelites: so § ‘ finding fault with 
them. 

- 8-12. See notes on Jer 31 31-34 and 
Introd., 5, p. 598a. 

8. he saith, i.e. God saith (see 1 5). 

_ 12. This is the part of the quotation 
which to our writer is the most important. 
This is clear from the form of the quota- 
tion in 101817. Jing and ro the covenants 
are compared in respect to this very point, 
their provision for the forgiveness of sin. 
13. Even in the timé of Jeremiah the 
old covenant was aged and ‘nigh unto 
vanishing away.’ But the writer is think+ 
ing of his own time as well. The Aaronic 
priesthood and its covenant are on the 
point of vanishing away before the im- 
minent approach of the Second Coming, 
when the new covenant and the heavenl 
priesthood will be established on earth (cf. 


IX. The Ministry Itself: of what it 
Consists.—8 1? leads the writer on to this 
chapter. Under the covenant sacrifice 
was provided ‘ to make atonement’ to pros 
cure forgiveness of sin. In this chapter 
we have a detailed comparison. between 
the work of our great High Priest in 


‘ 
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heaven and the ministry of the Aaronic 
priest under the old covenant. Two 
particular moments in the latter are 
selected as typical: (1) the inaugural 
sacrifice by which the old covenant was 
established (Ex 2411); (2) the sacrifices 
of the Day of Atonement (Lev 16), by 
which the tabernacle and its sacred ob- 
jects were annually cleansed and recon- 
secrated. So closely are these two con- 
nected in the mind of the writer that he 
interweaves the references almost as if 
alluding to one and the same passage 
throughout. Thus *1* refer to the Day of 
Atonement: in 1% 14 he seems to have_ 
both that and Ex 24 in mind; '*? refer 
to Ex 24, but 224 return to the ceremonial 
of the Day of Atonement. Clearly he sees 
no difference in principle between the two. 
Lev 16 regulates the annual repetition of 
the inaugural sacrifice. On the Day of 
Atonement, as at the establishment of the 
covenant, the tabernacle and the people 
were purified from former uncleanness and 
consecrated to be holy to God. 

The Day of Atonement.—A knowledge 
of the chief points in the ceremonial of 
the Day of Atonement (see Lev 16) is 
necessary for the understanding of this 
chapter. The High Priest killed the 
bullock which was the sin offering ‘ for 
himself and his house’ (i.e. the priesthood), 
and taking its blood entered the innermost 
shrine (the ‘ Holy of Holies’), where he 
sprinkled the blood upon the mercy-seat. 
On this day alone was entrance allowed 
to the Holy of Holies, the shrine of the 
manifested Presence of God (Ex 25°). 
Having ‘ cleansed,’ ‘ consecrated,’ ‘ made 
atonement’ by the ‘ sprinkling’ for the 
priesthood, he came back, killed the goat 
which was the sin offering for the people, 
and sprinkled its blood in the same place. — 
The golden altar of incense in the Holy ~ 
Place and the altar of burnt offering in 
the outer court were also ‘cleansed’ by 
the blood of both victims. Our writer 
does not allude to the ceremony of the 
scapegoat (Lev 16 20-22), 

1. the first covenant had ordinances. 
had: imperfect ‘used to have.’ The © 
tense might be understood as implying © 
the destruction of the Temple and the — 
passing away of the old covenant. Butit | 
might equally be a reference to the time © 
before the building of Solomon’s Temple. © 
Our writer refers always to the original — 
tabernacle and the services in the wilder- — 
ness rather than to the actual Temple of his | 
own day and its present version of those — 
services. The ark and the mercy-seat _ 
were lost at the Exile and never recovered. _ 
In Herod’s Temple the annual ‘sprink- 
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ling’ of the blood was performed on the 
spot where the mercy-seat would have 
stood. ordinances: arrangements or- 
dained [by God]. of this world, i.e. 
material and ‘ made by hands’ (cf. #4, 8 *). 

2. a tabernacle, or tent: the two divi- 
sions, the Holy Place and the Holy oi 
Holies, are called two tents. were: there 
igs no verb in the Greek, and we could 
equally well read ‘are’ (RVm). So the 
past tense in the English is not to be 
pressed, or inferences drawn from it. The 
verbs in *+7 are in the present tense. the 
candlestick: the seyen-branched candle- 
stick (Ex 25**°°). the table, and the 
shewbread ; 2b. 78°30, 

3. the second veil: the Paroketh (Ex 
26°83). The first veil, the ‘ screen ’ hung 
at the entrance of the Holy Place screen- 
ing it from the outer court (7b. °°). The 
second is ‘the veil’ (618, 1079; Mk 
r5 *8and parallels). The first veilexcluded 
the layman from the Holy Place; the 
second excluded from the Holy of Holies 
all but the High Priest on the Day of 
Atonement (’). 

4. having a golden censer : the word is 
different from the ‘altar of incense’ 
(Lk 1"; Rev 8°), which stood not in the 
Holy of Holies but in the Holy Place 
(Ex 30°: see Levy 47, 167% and notes). 
The altar of incense was, however, too 
important a part of the tabernacle to be 
omitted inthislist. Andsoin spite of the 
fact that the earlier sources of Leviticus 
speak of a movable censer instead of the 

altar of the later sources, it is probable 
that here the altar is meant, and our writer 
follows Ex 40 ® in attaching it to the Holy 
of Holies (1 K 67" does the same, but not 
in the LXX text which our writer fol- 
lowed). If, however, he speaks of a 
‘ censer,’ it is probably because Lev 16, 
describing the Day of Atonement, does 
the same (Lev 1612). The Apocalypse of 
Baruch (vi 7) also uses the term ‘ censer,’ 
and speaks of it as belonging to the Holy 
_of Holies. the ark of the covenant: for 
the expression see Jos 3°; for a descrip- 
tion of the ark see Ex 251° ff. pot holding 
the manna: Ex 16** 4, Aaron’s rod: 
- Nu1r72. the tables of the covenant: 
_ £Ex25 1%. The rod and the tables were 
- the divine guarantee for the validity of 
the Aaronic priesthood and the Law of 
- the old covenant, hal: . 
5, cherubim of glory overshadowing the 
 mercy-seat: Ex 251*?. For the’ mercy- 


seat,’ its meaning and use, see on Ex 2577. | 


It was so named because on it, by the 
= mkling of the blood, atonement was 


made for the sins of the people on the_ 
oR It was | 


“Day of Atonement (Lev 16 **%). 
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chosen for the sprinkling because above it 
rested the Presence of God (ib.?; Ex 25 #*; 
Nu 7°). 
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7. the high priest alone, once. in the 
year: Lev 16% 9, not without blood: 
‘apart from’ blood. The purpose for 
which he enters is the ground of his right 
of access. So the blood (=the life that 
has passed through a death) is the means 
by which he is able to enter (}?)._ which 
he offereth : cf. 5 *; the sprinkling of the 
blood on the mercy-seat, like the ‘putting’ 
of the blood in ordinary sin offerings, or the 
“pouring ’ of it in other sacrifices, was an 
offering : the sprinkling was not merely for 
the purpose of cleansing (cf.*1 f.). forthe 
errors of the people: lit.ignorances (RVm). 
The Law provided sacrificial atonement 
for sins committed ‘unwittingly’ (Lev 

2,13, 22,27) For deliberate sin com- 
mitted ‘with a high hand’ no sacrifice 
could avail (Nu 15 99; Ps 51 4% 4"). The 
emphatic ‘ all’ of Lev 161° ff. was prob- 
ably not meant to cover deliberate moral 
offences, but only unconscious cere- 
monial transgressions: see note on Lev 

2 

8. the Holy Ghost this signifying, i.e. 
by the witness of the Scripture (Lev 16 ? ff.) 
recording the regulations: (a) that only 
the High Priest might enter, and even he 
only once in the year, (0) that he might 
not enter ‘without blood.’ the holy 
place, i.e. the Holy of Holies, as in 1% 9, 
not yet been made manifest: as it is 
under the new covenant (101%f.). the 
first tabernacle : first, not in order of place 
as in 2, but in order of time, and con- 
trasted with the ‘more perfect tabernacle’ 
of the ‘ good things to come’ (#4). 

g. It is hardly conceivable that, had 
this been ‘written after the destruction 
of the Temple, the writer should have 
omitted a reference to such a vindication 
of his contention. which is a parable: 
‘which’ is not neuter (‘which thing ’) 
but feminine (‘ which tabernacle’). The 
tabernacle and its arrangements (the veil 
and the Holy of Holies) are a parable, a 
sign or symbol, of the truth that under 
the old covenant man’s fellowship with 
God was strictly limited: his conscience 
was not cleansed, and therefore he dare 
notapproach. astouching the conscience, 


| make the worshipper perfect : see 10 7%. 


Io. meats and drinks and divers wash- 
ings: Lev 11. carnal ordinances: ‘ or- 
dinances (regulations) of flesh ’ i.e. using 
physical means to remove a physical 
| uncleanness (1°). 


| therefore having their rightful place in 


‘ 


imposed until a time 
| of reformation: imposed by God, and 


heifer: Nu stg }8, 
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the divine economy for human discipline, 
but temporarily until things were set 
straight (‘reformation’) by the new 
covenant. 

tz. Christ having come a. high priest : 
“having come ’ is an emphatic word, ‘ be- 
coming present,’ ‘ having come upon the 
scene.’ Probably the word refers to His 
entry into the heavenly temple. through 
the greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
i.e. the heavenly sanctuary. ‘ Through’ 
is ambiguous; it might be understood 
either (£) locally, ‘ passing through,’ or 
(2) instrumentally, ‘by means of.’ The 
latter is shown to be the proper meaning 
here by the parallel ‘through his own 
blood.’ 

12. through the blood of goats and 
calves, as on the Day of Atonement 
(Lev 16). Here and in the parallel 
* through his own blood ’ allusion is made 
to the blood as the means by which the 
priest was allowed to enter the sanctuary 
(see on’). entered in once for all: cf. 7° 
in contrast with the yearly entry under 
the Law (75). having obtained eternal 
redemption: cf. 1014. The translation is 
misleading if it implies that the redemp- 
tion was obtained before the entry. The 
entry and the offering were the means and 
the token of the redemption. This would 
be better brought out if we translated 
“entered and obtained.’ redemption : the 
figure is taken from the redeeming of 
captives. It conveys the two ideas of 
deliverance and the cost of obtaining it. 
In the Old Testament it is used of de- 
liverance through a price paid to God 
(Nu 18 15-16), The word expresses in another 
way the same truth as the ‘ cleansing,’ 
“sanctifying,’ ‘making atonement,’ ‘ sal- 
vation,’ ‘ perfection’ wrought for us by 
our Saviour. 

13. the blood of goats and bulls: the 
reference is primarily to the Day of Atone- 
ment, and gives an authoritative inter- 
pretation of the ‘ uncleannesses, iniquities, 
transgressions and sins’ of Lev 16 16 21, 
limiting them to ceremonial offences of 
bodily uncleanness. the ashes of an 
sprinkling them that 
have been defiled refers only to ‘the 
ashes of an heifer.’ This cleansing is 
effected by contact with the body of the 
victim in distinction from the cleansing 
power of the blood. It is added perhaps 
with a view to the fulfilment in our Lord 
(see 10 !9), . 


that the ‘ blood of the Christ ’ (the article 
is important) is better than the blood of 
goats and bulls, for (1) it is the life of a 
Person, not of a beast; (2) that Person is 
‘ the Christ,’ the Lord’s anointed; (3) His 
offering is a self-oblation: on the Cross He 
was both Victim and Offerer (cf. Jn 10 18); 
in the heavenly sanctuary He is both 
Priest and Offering; (4) He is the 
‘victim ’ ‘ without blemish,’ not merely 
in body (as was required of the victims in 
the old sacrifices), but in spirit also; 
(5) He offered Himself ‘ through eternal 
spirit.’ The definite article should be 
omitted, and the reference to the Holy - 
Spirit then becomes highly improbable. 
The writer leaves it uncertain whether he 
is thinking of the human spirit of the 
Incarnate Christ or of His Divine Per- 
sonality, in which as God He is Spirit. 
His offering was made in the realm of 
‘ spirit’ (heart and will), and therefore of 
eternal reality. Goats and bulls have the 
principle of animal life (psyche, the mortal 
soul): the Christ has an immortal ‘ spirit,’ 
the principle of the higher life which is 
in the image of God who is Spirit (Jn 4 4). 
It is probably then to the human spirit 
of the Incarnate Son that the words refer. 
Possession of this ‘eternal spirit’ gave 
Him ‘the power of an indissoluble life’ 
(7 1*), and therefore the life laid down by 
the Offerer upon the Cross is taken up 
again by the risen Christ as High Priest, 
and presented on the heavenly mercy-seat 
where He ever liveth to make intercession 
for us. offered: the offering on the Cross ~ 
is probably meant; see next verse. cleanse 
your conscience : the thought passes now 
from the offérer to the priest. Because 
the offerer’s work was of such higher order, 
therefore the blood presented in the 
heavenly sanctuary by the Priest has this 
greater power. In the parallel of the 
Day of Atonement it was by the sprinkling 
of the blood upon the mercy-seat that the 
atonement was made (Lev 16 1:16). So 
too in the sacrifices generally it was ‘ the 
blood upon the altar ’ (i.e. presented by the 
priest after the victim’s death) that made | 
atonement. .The ‘Blood’ of Christ — 
means His visen life, as the.‘ blood’ in 
the old sacrifices meant the ‘life’ that _ 
had passed through death. from dead 
works: not merely your body from con- 
tact with a dead body (as with the puri: — 
fication by the ashes of the heifer), but 


your soul from the defilement of sins (cf — 


§ 14, the blood of Christ. Our writer 
assumes without further explanation that 


i 10”), Dead works=works that are cor- | 
et i in both covenants ‘it is the blood that 


rupt and lifeless, ie. sins (61). cleanse © 
that | your conscience . . . to serve the living _ 
‘maketh atonement by reason of the life’ | God : as with the blood of theold covenant, — 
ae (Lev 17"). That being so, he shows | so with the Blood of the Christ; it cleanses 
ea ee SBE tS 2 ee eee 


ris te 


and then dedicates or sanctifies (see note 

- on 2"; also Introd., 5, p. 598a). 

15. for this cause, i.e. because His blood 

_ avails so greatly. In 15-1 the comparison 
shifts from the yearly renewal of the old 
covenant (the Day of Atonement) to its 
first establishment by the inaugural sacri- 
fices described in Ex 24. the mediator of 
anew covenant: see Introd., 5, p.598a; 722, 
8%, 101518. a death having taken place 
for the redemption of the transgressions 
that were under the first covenant. The 
establishment of a covenant between God 
and man was based upon the offering of 
a covenant sacrifice; the covenant was 
sealed by the application of the blood to 
the parties concerned: the blood was ob- 
tained by the death of the victim, and 
this death was needed to ‘ redeem ’ past 
transgressions. The covenant of fellow- 
ship between God and man could not be 
instituted until the sins which hindered 
that fellowship had been forgiven, and 
“apart from shedding of blood there is no 
remission’ (7). This is called ‘ the re- 
demption of the transgressions,’ the price 
paid for them. they that have been 
called : to enter into the covenant fellow- 
ship. may receive the promise of the 
eternal inheritance, i.e. the end for which 
the covenant was established, the salva- 
tion of which the Christ is the Author to 
us (2 2°). 

16. where a testament is, there must of 
necessity be the death of him that made it. 
‘The same Greek word (diathéké) means 
both a ‘ covenant ’ and a‘ will’ or ‘ testa- 
ment,’ and it is supposed that the writer 

is led off by the word ‘inheritance’ to 
play upon the two meanings of diathéké. 
The language of 1% 1” makes the transla- 
tion ‘testament’ necessary to give sense 
to the passage. The objections to this 
_ translation are (1) it finds no support from 
_ the usage of the LXX and the New Testa- 
ment; (2) will-making was unfamiliar to 
_ the Jews of this period; (3) the play on 
_ the two meanings is of no help to the argu- 
ment: it does not follow that what is true 
_ of a will must be true of,a covenant, even 
_ if the two are expressed by the same word 
_intheGreek. These are strong objections, 
but, on the other hand, no satisfactory 
explanation can be given to the words 
‘doth it ever avail while the testator 
liveth ?’ if the translation ‘ covenant’ is 
retained. be: see RVm ‘be brought,’ 
ive. posited, taken for proved. == 
17. where there hath been death: see 
_RVm ‘over the dead’; lit. ‘over dead 
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here to the meaning ‘covenant.’ The 
point holds good (that a sacrifice is es- 
sential to the making of a covenant: see 
on 1°) even if the analogy of a testament 
be fallacious. The dedication of the 
‘ first ’ covenant is described in Ex 24 1°. 
Our writer clearly regards the Day of 
Atonement as an annual renewal of this 
dedication ceremony (see preliminary note 
to this chapter). This explains the free- 
dom with which he alters the narrative of 
Exodus. Thus (1) he adds ‘ the blood of 
goats ’ (from Lev 16 5) where Exodus has 
“oxen ’ only; (2) he changes the ‘ pouring ’ 
or ‘ throwing ’ of the blood ih Ex 24 ® 8 
(where the English version ‘sprinkling ’ is 
a mistranslation) to ‘sprinkling.’ The 
“ sprinkling ’ of the blood was (with a few 
minor exceptions) a peculiar feature of the 
ceremonial of the Day of Atonement (see 
notes on Lev 161*), The use of ‘ water 
and scarlet wool and hyssop ’ for the pur- 
pose of sprinkling isanother addition (from 
Lev 14°: see note); (3) in addition to the 
‘altar’ and the ‘ people’ (mentioned in 
Ex 24) he adds ‘ the book’ (#9), ‘ the taber- 
nacle and all the vessels of the ministry ’ 
(#4). The tabernacle was not in existence 
at the time of Ex 24. But the chief 
feature of the Day of Atonement was the 
cleansing of the tabernacle and _ its 
“vessels ’ by the sprinkling of the blood 
(Lev 16 16-19), As we see how closely our 
writer unites (we might almost say ‘identi- 
fies ’) the covenant sacrifices of the inaugu- 
ration (Ex 24)-and those of its yearly re- 
newal on the Day of Atonement, we realize 
that to him the two combined formed 
the means ordained by God to keep ‘ in 
being’ the covenant relationship between : 
Himself and His people. When sin de- 
stroyed the fellowship with God, the Day 
of Atonement, by the cleansing and 


‘sanctifying power-of ‘ the blood,’ restored 


and renewed it. And as the sacrifice of 


- Jesus is the ‘ fulfilment ’ not only of the Ke . 


inaugurating sacrifice, but also of the 
renewing sacrifice, so His Blood is the 
means by which both the new covenant | 
was inaugurated (‘ My Blood of the New “i ae 
Testament ’) and the people of God are | 
from day to day cleansed and resanctified, 
restored to the covenant fellowship with et 
God (cf. Introd., 8, p. 598a; also7*°, 47%), 
22. almost: the rule is not quite abso- 
lute (see Lev 511%). all things are — fee 
cleansed with blood: so when the taber- 
nacle was first dedicated (Lev8"), and 
annually afterwards.on the Day of Atone- 
ment (Lev 16 1415-19), apart from shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission: the = 
reference in ‘shedding of blood’ is 
primarily to the act of slaughtering: this = 


) . 
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is in accord with the argument that a 
death is necessary for the forgiveness of 
sins and the making of a covenant: cf. 
Mt 2678, ‘my blood, the blood of the 
covenant, which is shed for many unto 
the remission of sins.’ It must not be 
supposed, however, that the blood as shed 
in death is contrasted with the blood as 
poured upon the altar. Rather the one 
is included along with the other in the 
author’s mind. remission probably re- 
fers to persons rather than sins: setting 
free from the sins to which they were tied 
and bound. In any case its meaning is 
tantamount to forgiveness. Note (1) as 
in Lev 16, the cleansing of things (the 
tabernacle) and the forgiveness of sinners 
are interchanged; (2) the writer is con- 
cerned only with the statement of the fact 
(the shedding of blood is needful for 
remission) which he makes on _ the 
authority. of the Old Testament. He 
does not attempt to explain or justify. 
23-25. Returning now to the Day of 
Atonement, our writer proceeds to draw 
a close parallel between the acts of the 
Jewish High Priest on that day and their 
fulfilment by our High Priest in the 
heavenly sanctuary. The parallel may 
be set out as follows: 
The Jewish High 
Priest entered each 
year the Holy Place 


The Christ entered 
once for all the Hol 
Place not made wit 
hands, viz., Heaven it- 
self, 


to appear before the 
face of God, 


viz., to offer Himself. 


to sprinkle the blood 
upon the mercy-seat, 
viz., to offer blood (7) 
not his own. 


to offer often. 


Note (1) the death of the victim in both 
covenants is presupposed as the condition 
necessary for obtaining the blood to be 
offered in the Holy Place; (2) the blood is 
the ‘ life’ of the victim: the offering in 
the Holy Place‘is the offering of life that 
has passed through death. The epistle 
avoids actually saying of the Christ that 
He ‘ offers his blood’ in heaven, though 
comes very near it. Jewish readers 
accustomed to the literal offering of 
physical blood in their sacrifices would be 
liable to misunderstand such an expres- 
sion, The writer therefore substitutes for 
it the spiritual equivalent: Christ ‘ offers 
himself,’ i.e. His risen life. 

23. copies: see8*. the heavenly things 
_ themselves: even the heavenly sanctuary 
by contact with sinful worshippers needs 
a purifying and consecrating act of 
“ sprinkling.’ And, as on the Day of 
Atonement, so now, in consecrating: the 
Holy of Holies by the sprinkling of the 


to offer once. 
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blood, the priest also cleanses and con- 
secrates the people. 

24. into heaven itself, now to appear 
before the face of God for us: under the 
old covenant the Presence of God was 
manifested above the mercy-seat on which 
the victim’s blood was offered: here the 
Priest who is also the Victim offers Him- 
self upon the heavenly mercy-seat, i.¢. in 
heaven itself where is the ‘ face of God.’ 
to appear: lit. ‘to be made manifest.’ 
The Christ meets the Father face to face; 
and as His appearing is ‘ for us,’ so in and 
through it man and God meet face to face, 
i.e. the covenant fellowship is realized. 
And this not merely at some past moment - 
for a brief space of time (as the Jewish 
priest stayed in the Holy of Holies for a 
few minutes each year), but continually: 
‘mow to appear.’ The ‘ appearing’ is a 
perpetual condition until the Second 
Coming. 

25. nor yet, ie. did He enter in (4) 
that He might offer Himself often. offer 
himself often; as the high priest entereth 
... year by year: the following points are 
clear: (1) The entering was for the pur- 
pose of offering, and the offering follows 
upon the priestly entering, i.e. the heav- 
enly self-oblation follows the ascension. 
(2) This ‘ offering’ is the same as the 
‘appearing ’ of the preceding verse: both 
are described as the object for which He 
entered the Holy Place; He is the sacri- 


‘ficial Lamb ‘ standing, as though it had 


been slain,’ in the midst of the throne of 
God (Rev 5°). (3) The perpetual ‘self- 
offering ’ is, therefore, both an act and a 
condition or state: see Introd., 5. 

26. else must he often have suffered, 
i.e. in order to enter with His Blood into 
heaven (#1: 1*). at the end of the ages: 
the epistle regards the Incarnation as 
heralding the close of the ‘ present world’ 
and ushering in the ‘ world to come ’ (cf. 
1°,815), The actual dividing line be- 


tween the two ‘ ages’ is the Second Com- ~ 


ing which was believed to be near at hand 
(78, 10 9% 8"). manifested to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself: ‘ the sacri- 


fice ’ of our Lord includes the whole series — 


—death, resurrection, ascension, priestly 


entry, and self-offering. The‘ appearing’ — 


of *4 isan appearing before God ; the‘ mani- 
festation ’ of this verse (a different Greek 
word) is to men. It reférs primarily to 
the Incarnation. 


27, 28. Men die once only, and enter | 


heaven to meet their Judge; they do not _ 


come back to earth to live and die again, — 


as the Jewish High Priest came back to 


_ the people again after sprinkling the blood ~ 
in the Holy of Holies. Similarly our Lord — 
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has been once offered and will not return 
to earth again until this ‘age’ is over. 
In the parallel we should expect the pas- 
sage to run ‘shall he appear the second 
time as Judge,’ but the writer turns aside 
to give a note of hope and comfort. 

28. offered refers primarily to the 
Offerer’s offering’ on Calvary, but includes 
to bear the 
sins of many : His death, unlike ours, was 
a sacrificial act; as sin-bearer He offered 
a sin offering formany. many = all man- 
kind, not ‘some’ as opposed to ‘all.’ 
shall appear (to us) a second time, apart 
from sin, because the sins have been ‘ put 
away’ by His sacrifice as sin-bearer. 


unto salvation: the judgement in His 


case will be His vindication in the eyes of 
all men by His glorious appearing when 
He will bring deliverance to His faithful 
ones. 

X. 1. shadow ... image. A shadow 
is a more or less distorted outline without 
detail: the image is the exact reproduction 
of a thing. the good things to come, i.e. 
the fellowship with God realized through 
the sacrifice of Christ (see on 974). make 
perfect, i.e. for the end which we have in 
view, fellowship with God. draw nigh is 
the technical term for the priest or lay- 
man coming to offer sacrifice (Lev 9 * ®: 
cf. Heb 775, 107”). At the same time the 
expression has a wider reach, including all 
approach to God for worship. 

2. conscience of sins: lit. conscious- 


| ness of sin, i.e. unforgiven (cf. 9 *). 


; 


- runs 
pressing the attentive listener; in the LXX 


5. Wherefore: because of the imper- 
fections noted above God made known 
even in old times, that the Jewish form of 
sacrifice was to make way for something 
better which is its ‘fulfilment.’ The 
quotation is from Ps 40%. when he 
cometh into the world, i.e. the Christ at 
His birth. Note (1) Christ is here made 
the Author of the Scripture, as in 1 ° it is 
‘God saith’ of the Son (see note on 1 5). 
(2) The words written by the Psalmist 


some centuries earlier are regarded as in- 
tended to refer to the moment of the 


Incarnation. Sacrifice and offering: see 
note on 54. The terms cover the whole 
range of the sacrifices. a body didst thou 
prepare for me: so LXX. The Hebrew 
1 ‘mine ears hast thou opened,’ ex- 


- obedience is translated into act: the body 


acts. The ‘ body’ of the Incarnate Son 


was prepared for Him by God that it 


i 


Hei 


might be the organ of His perfect obedi- 
_ ence in life and particularly in death. 


2 


7; In the roll of the book : see note on 
40 ue i To do thy will, 1.e. the true 
ifice of an obedient life. 


él 


10. By (or ‘in’ RVm) which will we have 
been sanctified : by the divine decree that 
sacrifice should be accomplished in the 
Son’s offering of obedience we are con- 
secrated through the covenant relation- 
ship established by this covenant sacrifice 
(9**). ‘Sanctified,’ as always in this 
epistle, refers not to holiness of charac- 
ter, but to outward dedication. We are 
dedicated to God by the offering of Christ. 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ : 
the reference to the offering of the body 
is prompted by the quotation from the 
Psalm. There is no contrast intended 
with the blood, the life of the body, the 
offering of which is included in the offering 
of the body. It should be remembered 
that in the Jewish sacrifices the ‘ offering 
of the body ’ was made by the burning of 
the carcase upon the altar. This was the 
peculiar feature of the burnt offering, in 
which the whole carcase was burnt upon 
the altar, symbolizing the entire surrender 
of obedience. This offering of the body 
equally with the presentation of the blood 
was the work of the priest, and so it is re- 
garded here (see next verse). In the work 
of the ascended High Priest there is a 
heavenly counterpart to the burning of 
the carcase in the burnt offering, as well 
as to the presenting of the blood in the sin 
offering (9 74:25). But the priestly offer- 
ing of the body presupposes and includes 
the previous obedience in act and suffer- 
ing. What Christ the Offerer wrought 
and endured in the days of His flesh, 
Christ the Priest presents upon the 
heavenly altar. 

11. day by day: cf. 727. If the refer- 
ence here is to the burnt offering, this is 
literally correct (Ex 29 **ff.). The burnt 
offering is frequently said to “ make atone- 
ment’ for sins (Lev 1 4, 16 **). 

12. when he had offered one sacrifice for 
sins for ever, sat down on the right hand 


of God: ‘ for ever’ may go either with 


‘ offered’ or with ‘sat’ (RVm). If the 
translation ‘ had offered’ is correct, the 
words regard the priestly offering in 
heaven as completed with the moment 
of the entry and followed by the session. 
As in 13 it is grammatically possible to 
translate ‘ offering one sacrifice for ever,’ 
but the context is against this interpre- 
tation (see further Introd., p. 600). 

13. expecting, i.e. at the Second Coming 
(cf. 2 #: 2 Cor.13 #8; Ps 110 4). 

14. by one offering: see note on 9 %. 
he, hath perfected ... them that are 
sanctified: by the original covenant sacri- 
fice we were consecrated (sanctified) ; now 
by the heavenly offering (corresponding to 
the Day of Atonement) we have been per- 
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fected (cf. 71118, 101), The perfection 
is regarded as an accomplished fact in 
the purposes of God: cf. the Pauline 
doctrine of justification (1 Cor6™), The 
epistle is notably lacking in the teaching 
of the sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit, 
to which we should expect a reference 
here. 

15. the Holy Ghost . 

. Said: see on 1 5. 

16, 17. The two passages are cited to 
show that under the new covenant there 
should be full and final remission of sins 
(cf. *). 

19-25. The Picture of Christian Wor- 
ship.—The scene is the heavenly sanc- 
tuary into which the people of God are 
admitted. Leading the worship at the 
head of the congregation is the ‘ great 
priest ’ with His perpetual offering. Be- 
hind Him the body of the faithful are 

' bidden to ‘ draw near,’ prepared in heart 
and life for their worship. 

19. boldness to enter into the holy place 
by the blood of Jesus. As the Jewish 
priest entered ‘ not without blood,’ and 
as Christ entered ‘ through his own blood,’ 
so Christians admitted to the privilege of 
the priesthood enter ‘ by’ (or ‘in’) the 
blood of Jesus (see note on g* 1%), The 
union of believers with the Christ admits 
them to share in the privileges of His 
priesthood, viz. the right of eutty into 
the Holy of Holies. 

20, that is to say, his flesh: these words 
contain a reference to 51°, and may be 
taken in apposition either to (a) the veil 
(as in RV): ‘ the flesh’ of Jesus will then 
mean those human limitations of the 
earthly life which hid the Father from 
Him (cf. 57); or to (6) ‘the way’: the 
death of the Cross was the way by which 
it was ordained that He should enter the 

Bie) Holy of Holies (cf. 9 !*). 
a 21. the house of God, i.e. the heavenly 
_ sanctuary pictured locally as in 38 ff. 
pane But as there, so here, the idea of the 
ries building insensibly passes into that of the 
ihe society ‘ whose house are we.’ 
seas Ly. 22. let us draw near: the word is used 
of all approach to God for worship 
~ (77® 5, 101), but particularly in reference 
me to the ‘priest’ s work of offering sacrifice 
zi (Lev 21 1” 21), and this meaning must 
not be excluded here. .In union with 
the High Priest the priestly “ house 
of. God’ enter the Holy of Holies to 
Offer their sacrifice of ‘ good works ’ (24). 
hearts sprinkled . . . body washed : there 
uy _ is a double reference in the latter to the 
_ purifications: required of the Aaronic 
HEB: before his ministrations v 164; 
ae ap 40 *), and to- Ghneres baptism (cf. 


. . beareth witness 


\ 
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1 Cor61!; Tit3°). The former was 
physical only: the latter included both: 
the body and the ‘heart’ (cf.9 1%). 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience 
(cf.9 14), The figure of the ‘sprinkling ’ 
is taken from the physical purifying by 
blood (9 1%?) under the Law. Our hearts 
are cleansed by the Blood of Jesus 
(x Jn 1?) 

23. The verse selects the particular 
point on which the Hebrews stood in 
urgent need of repeated warning and 
exhortation (cf. 21! ff.,3 1#-4 14, 61°, and 
below, *° ff.). the eaiestion of our hope : 
a reference to the confession of faith re- 
quired of the candidate for baptism. The 
faith he professes is here presented as 


the things he not only believes but hopes | 


‘the things for 
is faithful that 


for. hope is objective: 
which we hope.’ he 
promised : cf. rr 4. 

24. consider, i.e. regard, study the 
circumstances of others to see how you 
can help them. 

25. the assembling of ourselves together 
in the earthly copy of the heavenly wor- 
ship just described. It should be remem- 
bered that the chief object of the Christian 
assembly was the breaking of the bread 
(1 Cor rr °°). the day drawing nigh: the 
day of the Lord’s return to judgement 
(x Cor 3}%).. The signs of the nearness 
of ‘the day’ were plain for the faithful to 
see (cf. Mt 24 98). 

26-31. The closing words of 25 suggest 
this solemn warning followed (as in 5 "- 


‘6 12) by an encouragement. 


26. sin wilfully after that we have re- 
ceived the knowledge of the truth: the 
kind of sin is explained in *%; it is the sin 
of apostasy in the face of full knowledge. 
‘Wilfully’ excludes sins of infirmity and 
weakness of will; ‘ knowledge’ excludes 
‘errors,’ i.e. sins of ignorance (97: cf. Lk 
2 3 36); 
that the weak point of the argument lies 
in the assumption that our knowledge 
is as perfect as God’s revelation. there 
remaineth, no more a sacrifice for sins: 
the Law provided no sacrifice for such 
offences (Nu 15 22-31). See on 97. Moré 
true still is this of the Gospel, in which | 
the one sacrifice for sin is God’s final offer, 
and if rejected cannot be supplemented 
by another. 

27. a certain, ie.) “arsorts of im 

“certain ’ in the sense of ‘ sure.’ 
ness of fire : cf. 12 °°. 

25eeDeigiae , where, as here, the sin is 
apostasy: cf. Dt'13 8. 

29. trodden under foot the Sou by God: 


not 


the words seem to hint at some open 


public act of dishonour (et. 1G Sats 


As in 64 we cannot help feeling | 


fierce 


’ 
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sanctified : see g 13: 14-19-23. * Sanctifica- 

tion’ has made him indelibly one of God's 

people. To abjure his membership is 

_ to treat the Blood of Christ.as if it had no 
sanctifying power, but were an unholy 

_ thing: RVm ‘a common thing,’ i.e. not 

_ sacred and set apart, but the opposite, 
ordinary and profane. done despite unto: 

_ the word implies high and haughty insult. 

_ the Spirit of grace : probably the meaning 

_ is the Spirit given to us by God’s gracious 

favour. The reference. may be to the 

_ ‘manifestations’ of the Spirit, such as 
are described in 1r Cor 12 4, and alluded 

_ to in our epistle (24,64). To do dis- 

_ honour to these manifestations would be 

_ like the ‘sin against the Holy Ghost’ 

(Mk 3 Ba29) P 

30. Vengeance . . . recompense: from 
Dt 32%5. The only Old Testament quota- 
tion in the epistle which deviates from 
LXX. The Lord: from Dt 32 °°. 

31. the living God: the expression is 
from the Old Testament, e.g. Dt 5 °® (see 
note). It denotes a God of power and 
activity. 

32. enlightened : see 6 *. The persecu- 
tion seems to have followed close on their 
- conversion. 

33. a gazingstock: ‘exposed’ as in a 
theatre to the gazeofthe audience. These 

_ previous persecutions extended to im- 

prisonment (bonds) and confiscation, but 

not to martyrdom (12 4) 

35. recompense of reward: cf. 11 *6 
and (in the opposite sense = punishment) 
af: 

_ 36. need of patience: cf.61*. having 
done the will of God, i.e. offering the true 
sacrifice of obedience as Christ did (10%). 
That ‘ will of God’ may include for us, 
as it did for Him (Mk 14 *°), the endurance 

of persecution and death. receive the 
_ promise, i.e. ‘ of the eternal inheritance ’ 

(9% 

ey The quotation is a conflation of 
‘Hag 2® and Hab2*4; the two halves 

_ of *8 are transposed from their order in 
the LXX, to lead up to *°. 

XI. The Triumphs of Faith in the past 
history of the Jewish race are skilfully 

_ marshalled to constitute a great argument 

_ for strengthening the faith of the readers. 

Their generation, they are told, is the 
limax of an agelong expectation (39 40), 
‘end of these days’ is at hand when 

hat the previous generations looked 

If we break down 
- the sufferings and. triumphs of the 


> 
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ceived the reward of a better sacrifice; 
Noah warned the world of. impending 
disaster (cf. 12 °°); Abraham and Moses 
left their homes for the fellowship of God’s 
people: 
The author is not setting out to give 
a definition of faith, but only to point 
out some of the effects it must necessarily 
produce in those who possess it; it makes 
the unrealized future and the unseen things 
of the present into solid certainties on 
the strength of which men have been con- 
tent to depart this life without attaining 
them with unabated conviction in their 
reality. the assurance : the word hypo- 
stasis meaning ‘ solid reality ’ may be 
applied to the conviction in the mind, i.e. 
assurance ’ (or ‘ confidence,’ as in 3 !*), 
or to the thing believed, i.e. ‘ substance,’ 
as in 1? (see RVm). things hoped for, 
i.e. on the strength of the promises of 
God the future is a matter of certain 
conviction. the proving of things—not 
seen : the unseen world as pictured, e.g. 
in *O*4) 1079 77-4? 12-507 is put t6- the 
test and found real; ‘ proving ’ includes 
both ‘ put to the proof’ and also ‘ ap- 
prove.’ 

2. witness borne to them, i.e. by God 
(cf. 4). 

3. what is seen hath not been made, out 
of things which do appear, i.e. this material 
and visible universe has for its ultimate 
cause not any material, thing, but an 
unseen Spirit Person. 

4._God bearing witness: Gen4*: in 
respect of his gifts : RVm ‘ over his gifts’ 


might be a reference to the divine ac-.. 
ceptance of the sacrifice by fire from: 


heaven (1 K 18 #4: cf. Lev 9 *4). 
dead yet. speaketh : see on 12 74. 

5. Enoch: Gen 5 *!-*4; for ‘ walked with 
God ’ the LXX has ‘ pleased God.’ 


he being 


7. he condemned the world, i.e. by be- | 


lieving the warning of judgement: cf. 
Mt 12 4. 

9. sojourner: as an alien. 
not in a permanent house, but moving 
from place to place, in contrast with ‘ the 
city that hath the foundations.’ The 
unseen is the solidly real and the eternal 
(cf. 1314). Isaac and Jacob, the second 


and third generation persevering in faith, | 
are an example to this second generation 


of Christians. 


10. builder and maker: architect and | 


master-builder. God both plans and 
executes the work. 

11. Sarah herself : 
aged (Gen 18} ff.). 
ful who had promised : cf. 10 23 

12. himas good as dead : cf. Rom 42, 

7 rg. Cf. 89. 


{ - 


tents, Le. 
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counted him faith- 
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might die just as they came within sight 
of the goal of their pilgrimage. strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth: they had re- 
nounced their own country, and now 
dying in faith they showed that they did 
not regard the country of their sojourning 
as the Promised Land; so they made it 
plain that their“ abiding city’ was not 
upon earth.* 

17. was offering up: in the very act of 
doing so when he was prevented. 

18. In Isaac : ‘ through Isaac shall they 
come who shall be called thy seed.’ 

19. Abraham believed that God would 
raise Isaac from the dead, and Isaac’s 
delivery was a parable (a prefiguration, 
a type: see 9 ®) of the resurrection. 

20. concerning things to come: Gen 
27 27-29, 39, 40. 

21. Gen 481° ff. leaning upon the top 
of his staff: Gen 47 3! in the LXX; the 
Hebrew is ‘ leaning upon the bed’s head.’ 

22. Gen 50 #4: 25, 

ofa Yel Sie ALTAR 

BA eG 2 pe Le. 

26. the reproach of (the) Christ : Moses 
looked forward to the Christ (Messiah) 
as the goal of the fulfilment of the promises. 
Or the Christ (=the anointed of God) 
may refer to Israel (Ps 89 *1, 105 15). the 


“recompense of reward, i.e. the salvation 


brought by Christ: see 10 °°. 
27. forsook Egypt, not fearing the 


- wrath of the king: the apparent contra- 


diction with Ex 2 14-16 has led some com- 
mentators to see here a reference to the 
deliverance of the people from Egypt. 
But the expression ‘forsook’ and the 
context point to the flight. not fearing 
would then amount to ‘ not being turned 
aside from his purpose (of throwing in his 
lot with the Hebrews) by fear of.’ 

28. kept: lit. ‘made’ the Passover. 
The verb is found in the LXX with the 
meaning ‘ to offer,’ but to take it in this 
sense here would fit in awkwardly with 
“the sprinkling of the blood.’ sprinkling 
should be ‘pouring’ (see on 91): a 
reference to the throwing of the blood 
upon the altar in the peace offering. The 
Passover was a sacrifice of the class of the 
peace offering. 

33. wrought righteousness, or ‘ executed 
justice,’ referring either to the just rule of 
the Judges and Kings, or to the righteous 
judgement inflicted on other nations by 
them. obtained promises, i.e. promises 
subsidiary and incidental to the great 
promise (°°), such as e.g. the promise to 


David of a son who should build the. 


Temple. stopped the mouths of lions: 
Dan 6 2, rae i, 
_ -* Cf, notes on Mt 22* ff., pp. 184, 1854. 


\ 
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34: quenched the power of fire: Dan 
31”. escaped .. . thesword: the phrases 
here become more general and many of 
them probably not intended as references 
to particular incidents. The writer prob- 
ably had in mind the great heroes of the 
Maccabeean rebellion. 

35. dead raised to life, e.g. 1 K 17”; 
2K 44. tortured: beaten to death on 
a wheel. a better resurrection : i.e. to the 
eternal life, not merely to this life again 
as in the resurrection referred to just 
above. 

37. Cf. 2Mac 618-74. stoned: 2Ch 
2471, sawn asunder, as Isaiah, according 
to Jewish tradition. tempted: if this 
reading is correct (as is probable on the 
authority of the MSS.) it refers to the 
temptation under torture to apostatize 
from their faith. slain with the sword, as 
Urijah, Jer 26 7%. 

38. The world which thought evil of 
them was not worthy to contain them. 
caves: cf. 2 Mac 6. 

39. the promise that was made to 
Abraham (7°) and ‘fulfilled’ in the 
Christian covenant (8 °). 

40. made perfect, i.e. they had to wait 
till the work of the Christ was fully accom- 
plished and the new covenant established. 
They died without receiving this per- 
fection : we receive it here and now. This 
is the ‘ better thing ’ referred to. 

XII. Exhortation to follow these ex- 
amples of faith and the example of One 
greater still. 

1. let us also: the words connect with 
“these all’ in 11°°. we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses : 
these words have been taken to mean that 
the saints of old are spectators of our lives. 
In favour of this are (1) the struggle is 


pictured under the figure of a race, and © 
it is natural to speak of spectators as © 


well as runners; (2) ‘compassed about 


with a cloud ’ suggests the crowds of the © 


amphitheatre rising tier above tier and 
surrounding the arena; (3) the word 


‘witnesses’ may mean spectators. On — 


the other hand it is urged: (1) the meaning 
of the context is that we are to look to 


the victors of old, not that they are — 


watching our struggle. 


would be the sudden introduction of a 
new thought foreign to the context; — 
(2) throughout 11 ‘ witness’ means ‘one ’ 
who bears witness,’ ‘ testifies to a fact’; 
and this ig the more natural meaning of — 


the Greek word (martyr). It means not 
so much one who sees, but one who, h 


seen, testifies to what he has seen. — 


‘this sense it came to mean at a later time _ | 


one who is faithful unto death in his: 


wing — 


The latter idea 


" 


2 


yf 


_ than the other ‘ himself.’ 
the sense will be ‘ gainsaying (=contradic- 


_giver. 


- notes the continuance of the session. 
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witness-bearing, a martyr. Our corre- 
sponding word, ‘witness,’ in ordinary 
speech has lost much Of its strict meaning, 
and is often used to mean little if any 


more than ‘one who looks on, who 
watches.’ But the Greek, ‘ martyr’ 
always meant a witness-bearer. On the 


_ whole, it is probable that the idea of the 


saints as spectators of our struggle passed 
through the writer’s mind, and is expressed 
by ‘compassed with a cloud.’ But the 
thought is too incidental and transitory to 
have any weight as evidence of his belief 
as to the relation of the dead to the living. 
lay aside every weight: every encumbrance, 
evenifinnocent. The figure is taken from 
the athlete stripping for the race. the 
sin which doth so easily beset us : the word 
is only found here in the whole of Greek 
literature. It probably means ‘that 
which easily surrounds us.’ ‘ The sin’ 
does not mean any particular sin (as in 
the common expression ‘our besetting 
sin’), but sin in general: ‘sin that 
hems us all round and clogs our run- 
ning.’ with patience: with uncomplain- 
ing endurance. The same word is used 
in the next verse for ‘ endured the cross.’ 
set before us: not ‘ ordained by God for us,’ 
but ‘lying in front of us before our eyes.’ 

2. looking, away from the saints of old, 
unto Jesus : the supreme example of faith. 
the author and perfecter of our faith: 
‘author ’ (as in 2 }® where the same word 
is used) does not contain the idea of source 
or origin (as e.g. when we speak of the 
‘author’ of a book), but means no more 
than ‘leader.’ It describes Jesus as the 


_ perfect and authoritative example of faith 


for all to follow: not as the creator of 
faith in us. The word ‘ our’ is not in the 
Greek. If ‘faith’ be taken of faith in 
general and ‘our’ omitted, the two 
phrases describe Jesus as the great example 
of faith and as the One who brought faith 
to its perfection. 
Jesus as our example, not as the grace- 
set before him: the same word 
and meaning as in 1. By faith He saw 
and was assured of the ‘ things hoped for” 
(114). hath sat down: the perfect de- 
This 
is the fulfilment of the anticipated joy. 
3. gainsaying of sinners against them- 
selves. On the evidence of the MSS. the 
reading ‘ themselves ’ has more authority 
If it is followed 


tion) of himself by those who were sinners 
against themselves.’ Itmust beadmitted 
that this reading gives a very unnatural 


In both the idea is of © 


_ 4. Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, 
1,e, up to the point of actual bloodshedding. 
The ‘ye’ is not so much the readers 
personally as the Christian community in 
the district to which they belonged, — If 
this be Rome, the epistle was clearly 
written before the Neronian persecution 
A.D. 64. striving against sin, i.e. sin in 
yourselves. The temptation of apostasy 
is what is meant. 

5, 6 Pr3%2*. reasoneth with you 
as with sons: in Proverbs the speaker is 
the wise man addressing his disciple. 
Our author characteristically puts the 
words into the mouth of God, whom he 
regards as the speaker throughout all 
Scripture. God ‘ receiveth,’ i.e. acknow- 
ledges as His sons. 

7. for chastening ; with a view to your 
chastening. The word-for ‘ chastening ’ 
throughout this passage means etymo- 
logically the training ofaboy. Itincludes 
a great deal more than chastisement, 
which our word ‘chastening’ suggests 
more strongly than its Greek equivalent, 
‘It is for the building of character that 
ye endure’ would better express the 
meaning. 

9. Father of spirits: lit. ‘ Father of the 
spirits: 2+/¢f; Nu; 76 :4*;-27.4%s Zech i122; 
Ec 127; Creator, Ruler, Provider of our 
souls, the spiritual side of our nature. and 
live, i.e. reap the reward of eternal life. 

10. as seemed good to them; some- 
times mistakenly or with arbitrary 
caprice. partakers of his holiness, i.e. 
His entire separation from evil. By the 
blood of the covenant we were‘ sanctified,’ 
i.e. made holy to the Lord, 

11, All chastening : the word is still the 
same as in ’, and implies educative discip- 
line rather than punishment. peaceable 
fruit... of righteousness: after the 
strain of endurance is over comes the fruit 
of rest (peace) and accomplished victory 
in goodness, 

12. lift up... knees: from Is 35%. 
Let the ‘chastening,’instead of depressing, 
stimulate you. 

13. make straight paths for your feet: 
from Pr 4*°; ‘go forward in a straight 
course without fear or hesitation,’ so that 
those who stumble (lame) may recover 
and follow your example, turned out of 
the way: note RVm ‘ put out of joint’; 
the lame leg dislocated by the rough path. 

14.. peace with all men, and the sancti- 
fication without which no man shall see 
the Lord. The ‘all men’ includes and 
is principally meant to denote “non- 
Christians’ who threatened the Church. 


‘urn to the expression. A somewhat | Seek peace: do not retaliate; but let it 
imi seehboghtie found in Jer73*.  . | not be peace with men at the expense of 
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Se eseaterns fellowship with God, which 
we lose by disloyalty to that divine ‘dedica- 
tion (sanctification) conferred upon us 
(in baptism) by the covenant. see the 
Lord, i.e. meet Him in fellowship (cf. Job 
TO"). 

a falleth short of the grace of God: 

‘falls behind away from’; fails in 
ealbonue to grace, falls behind and drifts 
away. root of bitterness, i.e. a poisonous 
plant corrupting others, not bitterness as 
contrasted with peace. Thisis not merely 
shortcoming, but active evil infecting all 
about it. 

16. fornicator: this might be taken in 
its literal sense, but more probably refers 
tothesin of ‘apostasy.’ As the covenant 
relationship with God was often compared 
to the marriage tie between man and wife 
(e.g. Hos 2 ?* 2°), so the unfaithfulness of 
Israel to Jehovahis continually described 
as adultery, and coquetting with heathen 
religions is called ‘ whoredom ’ and ‘ forni- 
cation’ (Hos2; Jer3, etc.). The refer- 
ence to ‘apostasy’ is supported by the 
context (contempt for spiritual privileges 
and rights). profane person, i.e one who 
although “sanctified ’ by the blood of the 
covenant has renounced his birthright 
and joined the world for worldly advan- 
tages. Thereferenceis to apostasy. The 
apostate like Esau has profanely dese- 
crated his birthright of sacred privilege 
by selling it for a mess of pottage. 

17. Thechief difficulty of this verse dis- 
appears with the proper translation re- 
stored by the RV, according to which the 
thing that Esau sought with tears was 
not ‘a place of repentance,’ but the bless- 
ing (Gen 27 4 38), place of repentance, 
i.e, opportunity, room for a repentance 
which would reverse the natural conse- 
quences of the surrender of his birthright, 
i.e. the loss of the firstborn’s blessing (cf. 
2Esd9"). Natural consequences of sins 
are not removed even by repentance: 

and there is no evidence that Esau ever 

hag sought for repentance. 

; 18-29. A renewed and final warning of 
the danger of turning away from “the 
covenant. Though it invites us to a glad 

_ and glorious fellowship in contrast’ with 
SY the dread warnings and threats of the old 
covenant, yet to refuse is on that account 

4 even the more heinous acrime. It will be 
«seen that this last warning is linked with 
A a final encouragement in the bright vision 

of the glories of the new fellowship. 

18, ye are not come unto, and the corre- 
sponding ‘ ye are come unto’ of 2? have 
___-been interpreted eschatologically: the last 


; day is at hand (cf. I Jn2}*), But the point . 


iy, _ of comparison is ene respective natures 
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of the two covenants, and the moment 
contemplated is the time of the inaugura- 
tion of the covenant. Ex 19-23 is the 
prelude to 24, defining the covenant re- 
quirements on Israel’s side. If the time 
of the ‘coming’ must be specified, it 
would be the moment at which by bap- 
tism the Christian entered into the 
covenant relationship. a mount that 
might be touched: there is no word. for 


‘mount’ in the Greek, and ‘might be 
touched’ should be properly ‘is being 
touched.’ The English is therefore a 


paraphrase of the Greek which runs 
literally: ‘ ye are not come unto a (thing) 
which is being touched and has been © 
burnt with fire.’ ‘Mount’ is supplied in 
the English version from the parallel 
‘Mount Zion’ in*®, ‘ Might be touched ’ 
apparently contradicts the prohibition in 
20 but the Greek avoids this by employing 
two different words. might be touched, 
i.e. a material thing as contrasted with 
the spiritual Mount Sion (?*). 

19. intreated: Ex 20}, 

20 Exiig 121%, 

21. There is no reference in the Old 
Testament to these words of Moses: the 
nearest approach is in Dt 9 !® referring to 
a different occasion. 

22. mount Zion: the spiritual and 
heavenly ‘ holy hill’ of the new covenant. 
Even in the old covenant Sion, the Temple 
mount, the mount of grace, stood in con- 
trast to Sinai the mount of warning and 
terror. city of the living God: cf. Ps 48 §; 
Rev 21%. the heavenly Jerusalem: Gal 
43862 Revizin 23 

23. The inhabitants of the heavenly 
city are: (a) The angels in their myriads 
(innumerable hosts) gathered in a joyful 
festal assembly (general assembly, Greek 
panegyris, the assembly of the nation for 
a national festival), who are the sacred 
company (church) of the ‘firstborn’ — 
(created first of all creatures) of the 
citizens of heaven (enrolled on the register 
of the heavenly city: cf. Rev 3 5). (b) God 
the Judge of all. (c) The spirits of just 
men made perfect, i.e. the departed saints. — 
As the ‘ ye’ in ** refers to the Christian 5 
Church as a whole, these ‘ just men’ will 
be particularly those of the old covenant _ 
now ‘ made perfect’ with us by the true 
sacrifice (cf. 10 14,11 4°), (d) Jesus the 
mediator of anew covenant: 97°. (e) The | 
blood of sprinkling: ‘sprinkling’ is the © 
correct translation here, and refers to the : 
ceremony of making a covenant (9%), 
and of its renewal on the Day of Atone-. 
ment. that speaketh better than. age ce 
Abel: the Greek” adopted by the RV — 
can sorta mean KbgRiae Chae Abel. a the 


he 


een 


a all 


/ 


difference in the sense is considerable. 
The allusion is not to Abel’s blood crying 
from the ground (Gen 42°), but to Abel’s 
“more excellent sacrifice ’ through which 
* he being dead yet speaketh’ (114). The 
Blood of Jesus speaks of a sacrifice better 


- still. 


25. warned them on earth, i.e. from the 
mount that could be touched (!8). from 
heaven, i.e. by the Son in whom God spake 
(I *), with a fuller revelation and a greater 
authority than that of Moses. 

26. shook the earth: Ex1i9}38, 
quotation is from Hag 2°. 

27. removing: the same word as used 
for the ‘translation’ of Enoch in 11°. 
All that is created passes away: the 
eternal kingdom of the saints (28) re- 
mains, 

28. The note of confidence to which 


The 


_ the writer rises is checked by the under- 
tone of warning which runs throughout 


the passage. have grace: perhaps better 


_ show thankfulness (cf. RVm). 


29. a consuming fire: not only in the 
old covenant (#8; Dt 4 **), but also in the 
new (2 Thr §). 

XIII. Concluding Practical Exhorta- 
tions.—These are of various kinds dealing 


_ with daily conduct and church discipline. 


They are given in no particular order, as 
they occur to the writer out of his in- 
timate acquaintance with the conditions 
and needs of his readers (?*). 

2. love unto strangers: the reference is 


_ particularly to Christian brethren from 


other churches. The brethren in each 
town made themselves responsible for 
hospitality towards thesepassing strangers 


_ (cf: Ac 21 8; 1 Tim 5 ?°; 3 Jn >). enter- 


tained’ angels unawares: Gen 18 %, 19 *; 
ge r3**: 
~s. Ie)... forsake thee: Jos 1°. ~ 
6. The Lord . . . unto me: Ps 118*. 
7-14 follow a consecutive line of 


thought which re-echoes the burden of 


_ the whole epistle. 
the writer was to persuade his readers to 


hs 


P 
; 
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The chief purpose of 


be firm in their faith and not to drift into 
‘strange teachings.’ So he reminds them 
of their first teachers (7) and the principles 
in regard to which their faith stood in con- 
‘trast with the old covenant (°°), and then 


urges them once and for all to make the 


break with Judaism (74). ‘ 
_. 9. them that had the rule... which 


‘spake: a previous generation of teachers 
ho first brought the Gospel message to 


2m. They were the guarantee, he im- 
lies, that the Gospel they taught was 
rue, Leave not the old Gospel for 
‘strange teachings.’ the issue of their 

5 e outcome 


ce Miah Sake ne > yey? 
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life.” The word for ‘life’ (anastrophe) 
denotes not only the life but its character, 
So too ‘issue’ refers not only to their 
death, but to the triumphant vindication 
of their life by the glory and confidence 
of its close. ; 

8. This verse connects with 7. The 
Christ who was to the saints of old the 
object of their faith and the source of their 
strength is the same to you to-day, and 
will be to all others in the days to come. 

9. carried away: lit. side-tvacked. 
divers and strange teachings: from the 
words that follow it would appear that 
he alludes to some form of heresy which 
taught men to rely upon external (‘ car- 
nal ’) ordinances for salvation rather than 
on inner grace from God. This suggests 
some form of Judaism, and the suggestion 
is supported by the comparison between 
worshippers under the old and the new 
covenants (1°"). Butthe simple Judaism 
such as we find in the Pauline epistles 
would hardly be called a‘ novel,’ ‘strange’ 
doctrine, and the reference is probably to 
some early forms or precursors of Ebion- 
ism. grace... meats: cf. 9!® There 
the contrast between the ‘carnal’ and 
the ‘spiritual’ was applied to. the 
‘cleansing’ (1% 14); here to feeding. In 
the old the body was nourished by meats; 
in the new the heart by ‘grace.’ The 
next verse shows that the writer in speak- 
ing of ‘meats’ has in mind the sacrificial 
meals of the priests in the sin offerings, 
and that in his references to ‘ grace * and 
the ‘altar’ he is thinking of the Holy 
Communion. 

10, 11. We have an altar, whereof they 
have no right to eat which serve the taber- 
nacle ... burned without the camp. 
Note (1) shows that the reference is to 
the sin offerings on the Day of Atonement, 
when in accordance with the general rule 
(Lev 6 9°, 4% #1) that when the. offering 


“was made for the priest or for the whole 


nation including the priests, and therefore 
the blood was brought into the Holy Place 
to be put on the horns of the altar of in- 


cense or sprinkled on the mercy-seat, no 
portion of the flesh was assigned to the 


priest, but the whole was burnt (Lev 16 *”). 
(2) The altar was not the place on which 
the victim was slain, but on which its 


blood was solemnly offered to God. The © 
‘altar’ in question, therefore, cannot be _ 


It must be the heavenly altar 
From this ‘ Table of the 


the. Cross. 
of 9 12, 14, 25) 


Lord’ our ‘hearts’ are fed by ‘the © 


spiritual food of the most precious Body 


and Blood’ of the Lord. We have > 


priests’ portions’ such as were denied 


of their manner of | even to the priestly caste in the old — 
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covenant, they have no right to eat: 
this means more than the truism that 
they, being Jews, could not share the 
Christian privileges. The principle of 
their covenant offered no grace-giving 
sacrament. Their sin offering provided 
a cleansing but no ‘stablishing.’ There 
was no sacrificial meal in their sin offering 
even for the priest. ‘Grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.’ 

11. Even on the showing of their own 
Law they were debarred from feeding 
upon the victim (Ley 6 %°), burned with- 
out the camp (Lev 41", 162’). This was 
in contrast with the eating ‘ within the 
sanctuary ’ (ib. 6 7°) to show that there 
was no sacred ceremonial significance in 
this disposal of the carcase. It was got 
rid of in a secular way. 

12. Quite after his usual manner the 
writer lays hold of a casual word or phrase 
to introduce a new theme (cf.6 °°). The 


only point of strict analogy between the | 


two cases is seen in the words ‘ without 
the camp.’ Pressed further the com- 
parison breaks down, for the burning of 
the carcase in the one case presents no 
parallel with the crucifixion. that he 
might sanctify the people through his own 
blood, suffered, i.e. He died in order that 
His (His own, not another’s: the writer 
cannot help inserting this central thought 


although it is not to the point in this — 


context) Blood (the risen life) might 


cleanse and consecrate us (cf. 9 4, 10 2% 29, | 


124). without the gate: Jesus was con- 


tent to be excommunicated from the | 


earthly Jerusalem in order that He might 


build ‘the city which is to come,’ ‘ the | 


heavenly Jerusalem.’ 


13. go forth unto him without the 


camp, i.e. renounce once for all their 


membership in the Jewish community. 


his reproach : cf. rx °°, 

14. anabiding city. The Jewish Church 
and the covenant on which it is estab- 
lished had been from olden days ‘ nigh 
_ unto vanishing away’ (8): cf. 11 1 16, 

12 %8), the city which is to come: cf. 2 5 
(‘ the world to come’) and notes on 1 2, 
9%. Although the city is yet to come, 


the Christian by faith is already a citizen | 


and a worshipper within it (1019 ff., 
TQ 22°24) | 7 

15. The Christian’s own sacrifice. 
then : the connecting link with the pre- 


ceding verse lies in the implied thoughts: | 


_ (1) citizenship in the heavenly city con- 
sists in paying homage to its King, i.e. in 


_ worship; (2) that worship is offered by 
means of (in union with and through the 
‘grace supplied by) the sacrifice of Jesus 


—so it is ‘through him.’ a sacrifice of 


praise; in the LXX the Greek words are 
used to denote one of the peace offerings, 
the thank or praise offering (e.g. Lev 71”). 
Here again the writer borrows the technical 
language of the old covenant sacrifices 
and applies it to the spiritual sacrifices 
of the new. Our sacrifice finds a higher 
and truer expression than in the offering 
of a lamb; it is the offering of the heart 
out of the abundance of which the mouth 
speaketh, the fruit of lips : an Old Testa- 
ment phrase, Is 571%: cf. Hos 14 ? ‘ we will 
render as bullocks (the offering of) our 
lips.’ This sacrifice is a continual one, 
not occasional as under the old covenant. 
It is offered through Him, i.e. Christ, 
possible only through Him, acceptable 
only through Him, as the High Priest over 
the house of God (cf.1 P2°). Like1o}* ff. 
this verse presents a picture of the per- 
petual offering in the heavenly sanctuary. 
But it adds two new thoughts: (1) we have 
an offering of our own to make; (2) that 
offering is a ‘ praise offering ’: we cannot 
make an offering for sin as our Priest does, 
but we can make a praise offering. It is 
also a burnt offering (#6). 

16. The offering of the dedicated life 
(‘do good’) and of, giving under the old 
covenant was the burnt offering. to com- 
municate=to share with others, i.e. give 
alms of what we possess. 

17, that have the rule over you: the suc- 
cessors of the rulers referred to above (7). 
The words point to an organized com- 
munity, although the ‘rulers’ may have 
been non-Hebrew. The Hebrews may 
have formed one or more ‘ house-churches ’ 
in a mixed church. do this: i.e. watch 


| over you; this explains the ‘ unprofitable.’ 
The 


19. that I may be restored to you. 


writer’s home was with this Hebrew com- — 
munity, and he was for the present de- — 


barred from returning to them by some 
unmentioned hindrance. ; 

20-21. A prayer embodying the main 
themes of the epistle: the covenant, the 
‘priesthood’ of the shepherd, and the 
perfecting of the sheep. The prayer as-- 
sumes the collect form and order: (1) title 
and address; (2) mention of divine attri- 
butes appropriate to the thing asked for; 
(3) the petition; (4) the ground of asking: | 
‘through Jesus’ the Mediator; (5) ascrip-- 
tion of praise. fy 
_ 20. brought again from the dead the... 
shepherd . . . with the blood: the only 
mention of the resurrection in the epistle. | 


It is occasioned by the thought that the — 


‘i 


2 
: 
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Priest-Victim has dedicated the covenant 


with His Blood (the risen life) in the 


heavenly sanctuary. the great shepherd: » 


as Moses and Aaron were to the Israelites: 
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(Ps 77 *°), so behind their local ‘ rulers ’ 
there was a chief Shepherd (1 P 5 4). 

21. to whom may ‘refer either to God 
(2°) or to Jesus Christ. It is not certain 
which, but the nearness of the words 
suggests the latter. 

23. set at liberty : nothing else is known 
of this imprisonment of Timothy. Fhe 
words show that our writer was familiar 
with the friends of St. Paul and by in- 
ference, with his teaching. , 

24. They of Italy: lit. ‘Those from 
Italy.’ The words are more natural in 
a writer addressing readers in Italy and 
sending a greeting from their fellow- 
countrymen, who like himself were absent 
from their home. Had he been writing 
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by Gil. 


The Author.—(a) He was a Jew. He 
speaks of God in the manner of one 
brought up on the Old Testament. God 
_ is one (21%), the Creator (1 47), holy (1 }%), 
the Lord of Sabaoth (5 4). Heis described 
as ‘ jealous’ in the Old Testament sense 
(45). Man is made in God’s image (3 °). 
Sin is universal among men (3 2), and they 
are responsible for their sins (1 1%14), 
Old Testament notables are taken as 
examples (22 ff., 511-17). The writer’s 
standpoint suggests a Pharisaic upbring- 
ing. Life is to be governed by law (1 *, 
411), and the whole law must be obeyed 
in every detail (21°). But itis to be a 
law of liberty (212). The influence of 
Ecclesiasticus, a book representing the 
ideals of the earlier scribes, is seen in this 
epistle. (b) He was a Christian. There 
are two explicit references to the Lord 


Jesus Christ (11, 21). whose name is to | 


- the author the ‘ honourable name’ (2). 
_ The teaching of the epistle has reminis- 
cences of the teaching of Christ, especially 
as given in the Sermon on the Mount. 
- The resemblances between the epistle 

and the sermon are so numerous that they 
cannot be accidental, e.g. Mt 5 ?=Jas 2°; 


Mt 5 7,64=Jas 213- Mt 5 1112 Jas 5 10. : 


Mt 519 Jas2 10- Mt5 34-37 _ Jas 518; Mt 
- 6%=Jas52; Mt6%4=Jas gts; Mt 7 #4 
_ =Jas1?25. Besides these correspond- 
ences in detail there is a reflection in the 
sistle of the Lord’s treatment of parti- 
arsins. Sensual sins are not ignored, 
more soul-destroying are malice, 
nality (211), and the preoccu- 
1 makes men spiritually blind. 


from Italy it would have been more natural 
to say ‘ Those im Italy.’ 
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(124). These phenomena forbid us to en- 
tertain Spitta’s suggestion that the epistle 
was written by an unconverted Jew and 
afterwards edited for Christian use. 

The author described himselfas‘ James, 
a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ This tells us little, as James, or 
Jacob, was a common name among the 
Jews. Anglican formulariesin quoting this 
epistle affirm only that it is by an Apostle 
(Art. 39, Homily on Faith, pt.1). From 
early lists of canonical books it appears 
that the epistle soon took its place 
amongst them in the East, but was 
regarded with suspicion for some time in 
the West. Article 6, in including it among 
those books, ‘ of whose authority there 
was never any doubt in the Church,’ is 
historically incorrect. In the Christian 
literature of the 2nd century there are 
many reminiscences of the epistle, 
especially in Hermas. But Origen is the 
first who explicitly names James as the 
author, and even he uses the qualifying 
phrase ‘the epistle which passes under 
the name of James’ (Comm. in Joh., . 
xix, 6). A like uncertainty as to the 
authorship is reflected in Eusebius (H.E., 
iii, 25). The assertion that Origen called — 
the writer an Apostle, and the Lord’s 
brother, rests upon passages in his com- 
mentaries known only in a Latin transla- 
tion. But Jerome gives both names to 
the writer (though admitting that many 
ascribed the epistle to someone else), and 
his opinion became the accepted view. 
It was therefore not until the end of the 


| 4th century that this theory was generally e 
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received, and it must be brought to the 
test of internal evidence. 

The name James without qualification 
would naturally refer to the most con- 
spicuous bearer ofit. This was undoubt- 
edly the head of the Church in Jerusalem. 
Both the Acts and the Pauline Epistles 
refer to him simply as ‘ James’ —the 
James par excellence (Ac 12 17, 15.18, 21 18; 
1 Cor 15'7; Galt 18.2), 

The writer belongs to the older Jewish 
school in the early Church. This fits 
in with the portrait of James in the Acts. 
Further, there are certain coincidences 
between the epistle and the speech of 
St. James preserved in Ac 15 (cf. Ac 15 !” 
with Jas 27 RVm). The epistle does 
not refer to the events of our Lord’s life or 


to the claims of His Person, but distinctly. 


echoes His ethical teaching. This, it is 
argued, is what we should expect in one 
who during the Lord’s Ministry remained 
unconverted, but who even then could not 
have been unaffected by His moral teach- 
ing. The writer, a son of the Law, now 
reads that Law as interpreted and ful- 
filled by Christ. Was it not for this that 
St. James stood at the Jerusalem con- 
ference ?, Nor is there any difficulty in 
thinking that a Palestinian Jew could 
command Greek as good as that of the 
epistle. In bilingual countries many 
speak both tongues with equal fluency. 
But as against the traditional view 
several objections are urged. Itissaid to 
be incredible that one so closely associated 
with Jesus as James His ‘ brother’ could 
fe possibly have been entirely silent about 
the facts of His earthly life. This argu- 
ment is not without force. Less weight 
attaches to the criticism that there is no 
reference to the Sacraments of the 
Church. The absence of this may be 
accidental. (Without x Corinthians we 
might have been left with the impression 
that St. Paul knew little about the 
Eucharist.) Itis notso easy to meet two 
further questions: (1) Why is the epistle 
‘altogether aloof from the great con- 
troversy in which St.- James was so 
-._. conspicuous a figure? (2) Why, if so 
ie eminent a man was the author, was his 
connexion with the epistle a matter of 
__ speculation for three centuries? There 
- are also positive reasons for looking for 
the writer among the Hellenistic Jews. 


_ prophets and the Wisdom literature, 


; _ writings. called Diatribes, tracts suited for 
popular reading. He also has affinities 
with » the : “great Alexandrian Jew. Philo 
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_ While his ideas recall the Old Testament | 


his style resembles that of neither of them, | 
_ but is akin to the manner of the Greek - 
-conclusions reached in G. H. Rendall 


and Judaic Christianity, a book wh 


(cf. Expos., July, 1911). Some critics 
therefore argue that he was a Hellenistic 
Jew living in Palestine.* 

The Readers.—They are living in 
Jewish communities. Their faults, clearly 
noted in the epistle, are not the scan- 
dalous moral offences which, as we see 
from the Pauline letters, were a peril to 
Christian living in heathen surroundings. 
Around them are well-to-do unbelievers, 
farmers and tradespeople, who persecute 
them by withholding their wages (5 *), 
suing them at law, and insulting the Name 
of Christ (2 7). The description of them 
in the address as ‘ the twelve tribes which 
are of the Dispersion’ is symbolical, ' 
meaning Christians who are exiles from 
their true home in heaven (so 1 P 11, and 
cf. Gal 4 28; Heb 13 ee Bet 39 12andiots 
Bernard’s hymn, ‘ Urbs Sion 3 

Date.—If St. James is the writer, the 
epistle must have been composed before 
A.D. 62, the date of his death. The 
absence of developed doctrine in the letter, 
and the primitive type of Church organiza- 
tion implied in it are compatible with this 
date. Many of those who think that 
St. James was not the author hold that 
the epistle has in view conditions similar 
to those contemplated in the Didache 
and the Shepherd of Hermas, and should 
be assigned to the end of the 1st century 
A.D. In this connexion must be con- 
sidered the relation of the epistle to the 
other New Testament writings. In three 
cases—Romans, Galatians, and 1 Peter— 
there are unmistakable parallels with 
this epistle. But they are of such a 
nature that no certain conclusion as to 
whether it is of earlier or of later date 
than the others can be based upon them. 
The parallels with the Sermon on. the 
Mount prove no more, as St. Matthew 
and the epistle may have both been 
quoting from an earlier written source. 
It must be allowed that for dating the 
epistle we have no material which gives 
any absolutely clear indication. 

James the Lord’s Brother.—James is 
mentioned as ‘ the Lord’s brother ’ alone, 
or with other ‘ brethren of the Lord,’ in 
Mt 13 °°; Mk6%; and Galr?®, Three — 
different explanations have been given — ; 
of the phrase. (1) The Helvidian—a son — 
of Joseph and Mary, born after our Lord. 
(2) The Epiphanian—a son of Joseph ed 
an. earlier marriage. (3) The eens 


a 


mian—a cousin of Jesus. 
-* The genuinéness of this epee as thy: hice 
the Lord’s brother, and its very ear ly ¢ date are the ’ 
S very careful > 
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study ‘just published, The Eee Ph St. 
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Owing to the authority of Jerome and 
of the Western Fathers who followed 
him in adopting his view, (3) was for 
Many centuries the opinion prevalent in 
the Western Church, but historical in- 
vestigation has proved it to be untenable. 
Inits complete form it involves these posi- 
_ tions: (a) The assumption that only two 
men of the name of James are mentioned 
in the New Testament. As the name 
was common among the Jews this is in 
itself improbable. Jerome supported his 
theory by mistranslating ‘ mikros’ (little), 
the epithet applied to James, as ‘less.’ 
“Mikros’ probably described the stature 
of James; it had no reference to any com- 
_ parison with James the son of Zebedee, 

who is nowhere in Scripture called 

‘Greater.’ (b) The identification of James 

“the Lord’s brother’ with James the son 

of Alphzus, and of the ‘ brethren of the 

Lord’ with the three Apostles, James, 

Judas, and Simon the Cananean. (This 

is accepted in both the Anglican and 

Roman liturgies: cf. the Collects for 
_ SS. Philip and James, and for SS. Simon 

and Jude.) But Jn 2! distinguishes the 

_ ‘brethren’ from the disciples, and at a 
later stage the ‘ brethren ’ are still unbe- 
lievers (Jn 75). Ac1*4 clearly ex- 
cludes the ‘ brethren’ from the number 
of the twelve Apostles. (c) The con- 
jectures that ‘ Mary of Clopas,’ who was 
among the women near the Cross (Jn 19 *°), 
was the sister of the Virgin, and that 

_ Clopas is another form of the Aramaic 
mame also represented by Alphzus, so 
that James the son of Alphzus was the 

Virgin’s nephew. This requires us to 
believe that there were two sisters bearing 

the same name, Mary, which is unlikely; 
nor does the text permit us to evade this 
_ difficulty by taking sister to mean sister- 
in-law. (The Peshito actually reads here: 
‘ His mother’s sister and Mary of Clopas.’) 


Further, the identification of Clopas with 


_ Alpheus is for linguistic reasons improb- 
reabie: ; : 
There is therefore no ground for assign- 
ing te ‘ brethren’ the unnatural meaning 
— of ‘cousins.’ Jerome’s theory was his 
own private ‘ critical’ theory, unheard of 
until his time, and in later days declared 
_ even by himself to be doubtful (Ep. ad 
_ Hedibiam). It is astonishing that it 


_» should ever have passed for Catholic 
tradition. 


overt the exaggerated estimation of 
he ‘ brethren of the Lord ’ were 
He relied on two texts, but 


fons 


dius (about A.D. 380), desiring to | 
Jready manifesting itself, taught | 
‘of Joseph and Mary, born | remains the doctrine 
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neither of them is conclusive. Mt 1 *5 says 
no more than that Joseph and. Mary did 
not live together as man and wife before 
the birth of Jesus. It does not necessarily 
imply that they did so afterwards (cf. 
Gen 8’, where similarly-it is not implied 
that the raven ever returned), At most 
the passage is but neutral. Again, in 
Lk 27, Jesus is said to be the ‘ firstborn ’ 
son of Mary. This epithet is seen by refer- 
ence to 2 *4 to denote the special consecra- 
tion of the Child’s life. It certainly cannot 
be turned into-a proof that there were 
other children born after Jesus. For in 
Col1*5 and Heb1* the same word 
(prototokos) is applied to the divine son- 
ship of Christ, and cannot there be taken 
to mean that He was only one among 
many such sons of God. 

The teaching of Helvidius seems to have 
had no greater support in the tradition 
of the Church than had that of Jerome. 


.For when it was expounded by his 


followers, Jovinian and Bonosus, it was 
condemned as novel and false by synods 
in Rome, Capua, and Illyria. Helvidius 
had indeed appealed to Tertullian’s writ- 
ings for support, possibly not without 
justification. This is not altogether cer- 
tain, and in any case Tertullian is a 
precarious witness to orthodox belief. 
Origen, however, plainly implies that the 
opinion was common within his circle. / 
' It is otherwise with the theory known 
as Epiphanian, on which the ‘ brethren’ 
are half-brothers—sons of Joseph by a 
former wife. This opinion was stigmatized 
by Jerome as being ‘ravings of apoc- 


ryphal writings,’ because it appears in the | : 


apocryphal Gospel of Peter, the Prote- 
vangelium of James, and other books of 
the same sort. But under the rubbish 
with which such books were filled was 
often preserved genuine tradition. That 


this is the case here is rendered likely 


by a much more reputable witness, 
Hegesippus, a Palestinian Christian Jew 
of the middle of the 1st century A.D. In 


_fragments of his writings preserved in © 


Eusebius (H.E., ii, 23; iii, 20) he speaks 
of James the ‘brother of the Lord,’ and 


of Jude, ‘ called His brother according to — 
the flesh.’ This phrase suggests reputed 


brotherhood, and appears to have been 
so understood by Eusebius himself: (cf. 
H.E., i, 1). Its Palestinian origin is an 
important point, for that region was not 
one in which virginity was praised. This 


view can claim the support of Clement of = 
Alexandria and of Origen, of Ambrose, — 
Ambrosiaster, etc. It |. 
of the Eastern 


Hilary of Poitiers, 
Church. a 


} 
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We might add to this evidence the 
clause in the Apostles’ Creed, ‘ Born of 
the Virgin Mary.’ This Creed represents 
the old Roman Creed which is now traced 
back to the ‘earliest years of the 2nd 
century A.D. The primary reference ‘is, 
no doubt, to the birth of the Lord, But 
it may fairly be.asked whether it would 
have been natural to attach ‘Virgin’ 
as a standing epithet to Mary if she had 
been the mother of a large family. 

What light is thrown upon this theory 
by the New Testament? It has been 
objected to it that it requires us to put 
a strained sense upon ‘ brethren’ as used 
in the Gospels. It may be replied that 
St. Luke, who refers to the ‘ brethren ’ 
(Lk 8 1), also calls Joseph the ‘ father ’ of 
Jesus without qualification (23%). Yet 
his account of the birth of Jesus makes it 
plain that he can have meant only that 
Joseph was His reputed father. Why 
then should he not also mean by 
‘brethren’ reputed brothers? And, 
after all, half-brothers are fairly often 
so called. But there are also in the 
Gospels two phenomena which tell in 
favour of the Epiphanian theory. (1) Our 
Lord when on the Cross commended His 
mother, not to His ‘ brethren,’ but to 
St.. John. Would He have done this if 
she had had sons of her own, especially 
when their conversion was so near? 
(2) The attitude of the ‘brethren’ to 
Jesus is that of elder brothers, who feel 
' that they.can on occasion criticize and 
control the younger. 

A question of this nature can be settled 
only on historical and critical grounds, 
and on these the balance is in favour of 
the Epiphanian explanation. It is signifi- 
cant that two such dispassionate scholars 
as Lightfoot and Hort both record their 
agreement with chis theory. 

(Lightfoot, Essay in his edition of 
Galatians; Hort, The Epistle of St. James, 
Preface. For the . Helvidian view: 
Mayor, St. James. For a restatement of 
the Hieronymian position: Chapman, 
Journ. of Theol. Studies, vol. vii, 424 ff. 
An excellent summary of the whole con- 
troversy by C. Harris in Hastings’ Dict, 
of Christ and the Gospels: art. ‘ Brethren 
of the Lord.’) 


_ IL. 1, a servant of God and of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The form of this greeting 


implies that the writer believed that 


Jesus was not only Messiah, but also one 
who can be set by the side of God. 

the twelve tribes. The New Testa- 
fu ch has no idea of ‘lost tribes’ (cf. Ac 
# DES >, 
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2-18. Perfection the goal of Christian 
life. Temptation an essential condition 
in training for this 4). Can temptation 
come from God (1418) ? 

Two Parentheses.—(a) The right way to 
meet temptation is with prayer which is 
sincere and full of faith (**). (6) The 
unimportance of outward prosperity in 
forming character (*11). 

Perfection.—In the New Testament this 
is definitely set before Christians as their 
goal (Mt 5 48; Eph 3 !9; Col 1 28; 1 Jn4.!?; 
Heb 61). The word ‘ perfect’ must be 
interpreted in the light of our Lord’s use 
ofit (Mt 5 4%). The Christian is to be per- 


fect as reflecting the loving justice of God. © 


While in one sense of the word perfection 
can be reached only in heaven, in another 
that man is perfect in whom everything 
contrary to the love of God is excluded 
(Thom. Aq., S.T7., II-II, Q. clxxxiv, 
Art.2). Every Christian is called to strive 
forthis perfection. Itisnot to be the goal 
only of those who follow ‘ counsels,’ for 


| everyone is called to love the Lord God 


with all his heart. Nor is it only for the 
‘elect,’ as Calvin maintained. We must 
all aim at either perfection or perdition 
(St. Jeanne de Chantal). The teaching of 
the Anglican Prayer Book is clear, The 
Collect at the beginning of the Liturgy asks 
that we may perfectlyloveGod, ‘ Keepus 
this day without sin’ is the aspiration of 
the Te Deum, The Baptismal Office as- 
serts that the body of sin can be‘ utterly 
abolished.’ (Cf. also Collects for Circum- 
cision, First Sunday after Easter, and 
Holy Innocents,) The same doctrine is 
expressed in the Homilies on Charity and 
for Good Friday. Though St. James 
gives no ordered exposition of the way of 
perfection, he recognizes the threestages— 


the purgative in the endurance of trial - 


(x 1° ff.) and humility in affliction (4 9); 


‘the illuminative. in approaching the 
Father of lights (117), and receiving the — 


wisdom which is ‘ from above ’ (3 1”); the 
unitive in the Divine communion vouch- 
safed to those who draw near to God (2 23). 
Thus the perfect man is entive, full-grown 
spiritually, and sound in every part (1 Th 
5 *8), and lacking in nothing, endowed with 
all the gifts intended for us. 


2. Count it all joy, my brethren, when — 
ye fall into manifold temptations, The 
readers of the epistle knew by experience ¢ 


how manifold are the trials which test life, 
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persecution (2°), poverty (215), and the — 
peril of becoming subservient to the rich _ 


(2+), violent in speech (314), irreverent — 


even in prayer (4%). This exhortation 


| about temptation implies: (1) That it 
is the normal accompaniment of the 
6300 : AS al 
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Christian course. It will constantly re- 
cur, and will attack the strong points in 
acharacter. Thus our Lord was tempted 

_ to make His trust in the Father a pretext 

_ for avoiding suffering, and this suggestion 

was repeated at intervals (Mk8*). 

(2) That temptation is not sin (cf. Heb 

415); if met aright it ‘ worketh patience.’ 
Modern psychology supports this: ‘ Temp- 
tation is the voice of suppressed evit when 

_ good is dominant’ (Hadfield). 

Parenthesis 1 **$: temptation *o be wet 
with prayer. The first condition of this 
is wisdom, in which is included a right 

view of God (cf. Job 2878; Ps 107 4%). 

- God gives to all without reserve; He does 
not proportion His gift to the merit of 
the recipient (cf. Mt 5 4°). This is in con- 
trast to the Jewish representation of Him 
as a great and exacting creditor (Pirke 
Aboth, iii, 23). The second condition is 
in the character of the man. who prays. 

Unsatisfactory prayers are often a sign of 

moral weakness. Clogged prayers are a 

call to self-examination (cf. Mk 11°). 

Instability of character as making prayer 

ineffective is noticed again later in the 
epistle (cf. 31* with 47). nothing doubt- 
ing (*). Cf. Ecclus 1°8, 71°. like the 
surge of the sea (cf. Is57*°). To the 

Hebrew mind the sea was almost always 
repulsive. It is dangerous as being easily 
affected by outside influences. The 
doubleminded man (°) resembles it in this. 

Parenthesis 2*1!: spiritual progress 
independent of outward prosperity. 

_. g. his high estate. The poor man per- 
secuted is worthy of the beatitude pro- 
nounced by Jesus (Lk 62%). the rich 
in that he is made low. The persecution 
which, like a sirocco (cf. Is 40%), destroys 

everything belonging to the rich man 
in his goings, i.e. suddenly, as he is going 

about, leaves him the stronger for no 
longer depending on his goods. The rich 
here are Christians, not as in 2°. This- 
passage reflects Christ's warning against 
trust in possessions, which differed from 

‘the Jewish view that though riches are 

_ perilous, yet a comfortable competence 
is the best for a man. 

- 12-18. The cause of finding in tempta- 
tion the path to evil. each man is 
tempted when he is drawn away by his own 
lust, or rather ‘desire.’ Desire, in theo- 
logical language concupiscence, 1n psycho- 
logical instinct, when it is perverted and 
_ Jeads to deliberate self-identification with 
evil beareth sin. Sin is the parent of | 
spiritual death (Rom 6%). Temptation 
ae yielded to is at last no longer felt because 
; ‘the soul is dead. Thus the cause is not > 
God. For (a2) God cannot be tempted 
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with evil. The Divine transcendence 
raises God above all evil, physical and 
moral, which are both included in tempta- 
tion. He has nothing in common with 
evil, and therefore cannot be the author 
of it. Jewish teaching was clear on this 
(see Ecclus 15 11+!2:29;-Enoch 984), but 
pagar. “heology, on the contrary, made 
Zeus the creator of evil (J/., xix, 87), 
and we imply the same if we assert that 
it is natural to sin. God is the author of 
good, every giving is good, and every gift 
is perfect from its origin, descending as it 
does, etc. (Hort). (”) “and He does not 
change.’ With Him is no variation, 
neither shadow that is cast by turning. 
Heavenly bodies revolve in their course, 
and passin and outofshadows. God does 
not so alter His position. He does not 
appear to us as light, good, one day, and 
darkness, evil, the next. This doctrine 
of an unchanging God must not be con- 
fused with the Oriental idea of a passive 
God. In Him there is an eternal flow of 
life. But as the source of righteousness 
He does not vary. The modern doctrine 
that God is Himself undergoing some kind 


| of development, involving a change of 


nature, is Pantheistic, and encourages 
moral instability. (b) God, of His own 


| will (cf. Mt 11 75. 2®), has given us a new 


birth so that we should be a kind of first- 
fruits (38), the best which the world has 
to offer to Him. The new birth is that 
bestowed by the Gospel. The idea of a 
new birth was familiar in pagan mysteries. 
But in them it was sought by ceremonies, 
such as the Taurobolium, the bath of 


| bull’s blood. Here the instrument is 


spiritual, the word of truth (cf.1 P1). 


| “The word of God and the Sacrament of 
| the Eucharist*are equally necessary for 


cE te} 


the sustenance of “souls (Dupanloup: 


| cf. Imitat. Christi, IV, ii,and the definition | 


of the Church in the Anglican Art. 19). 
Hort takes this verse to refer to the crea- 
tion of man. Ifso, the ‘ word of truth’ 
is the Divine resolve’to create man in the 
image of God, and man becomes the first- 
fruits as having dominion over all other 
creatures, 
19-27. How to hear the Word aright. 
There must be a right ‘ disposition ’ for 
this (cf. Ecclus 5 14), just as for receiving 
the Sacraments, and an‘ honest and good 
heart’ (Lk 815). Hindrances to this: 
(a) The angry, controversial spirit (cfg, 
and note there). (b) Neglect of practice. 
20. the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God, i.e. an angry man is 
not likely to do that which is just in God’s 
eyes. This is a warning against undue 
confidence in the principle that anger may 
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on occasion serve the ends of righteous- 
ness. 

21. putting away filthiness: furious 
wrath is compared with a dirty garment 
(same word as in 2) which spreads over 
the whole character. the implanted 
word : the original is here very uncertain 
in meaning ; probably the sense is “so that 
the word received’ may become deeply 
rooted within you. A hearer*of the 
word and not a doer (*%). Heedlessness, 
lack of recollection, arising from pre- 
occupation (cf. Mt 13 2%). We are slow 
to grasp the severity with which our Lord 
warned us against this sin. But just asa 
man beholding the face of his birth (RVm) 
in a mirror, .. . forgetteth what manner 
of man he was, so the preoccupied hearer 
of the Word preached, or of the Divine 
Office, or of the Holy Liturgy, goes away 
without learning anything about his own 
character. 

25. The heart prepared is like one who 
bends long over a mirror until that which 
it shows is stamped on his memory. 
Regular meditation on the Word produces 
outwardly obedience to God, a doer that 
worketh, and inwardly, the harmony and 
peace which belongs to him who is blessed, 
that is who bears himself aright towards 
God (cf. Ps 844-* and the Beatitudes). 
the perfect law, the law of liberty: the 
law of the Old Covenant as applied by 
Jewish teachers had become a burden. 
Now in accordance with prophecy (Jer 
31 31) it is to be superseded by a higher 
law, which rests not on external enact- 
ments, but upon the inward testimony of 
the heart. The phrase recurs in 22, 
where it is specially connected with the 
merciful aspect of the Gospel. 

26-27. If any man seemeth (RVm) to be 
religious, i.e. regular in the outward ob- 
servances of religion. Two tests of gen- 
uineness. (1) Negative: religion is worth- 
less if it does not produce control of the 
tongue. (2) Positive: the proof of its 
worth is in works 6f mercy. unspotted 
to a pagan or legalist meant freedom from 
ritual defilement. To the Christian it 

must have a spiritual meaning. This 
verse does not teach that Christianity is 
merely a code of ethics. Organized wor- 
_ ship, the outward cultus, is essential, but 
i } worship is to show its fruits in morality. 
The standard is the divine character. It 
is that which is before (or rather with) 
our God and Father. 
II. A’ particular Mustration of the 
‘relation of worship and morality. Sub- 
servience to therich is contrary to (a) faith 


a _ in Christ (1), (0) the facts of life (?), and 


a: the law be Bs os whole law oe be 


~able name which was called upon 


nthe: . B30 mis yh eee 


That involves mercifulness, 


kept (19- 12), 
: The relation of 


the proof of faith (1), 
faith to works (145), ‘The. chapter beers 
and ends with faith. ‘ Hold the faith,’ 
aprimary demand. Butitis only nebile 
discharged where its moral implications 
are recognized. 

1. our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of 


glory. ‘The Lord of’ is not in the 
original, where ‘ glory’ is in apposition 
with ‘our Lord Jesus Christ.’ By 


‘ glory’ is probably meant the Shekinah, 
the manifestation of divine glory in the 
Old Testament (cf. Jn 1 14, where note the 
word ‘tabernacled,’ and 1P44). Itis 
here used appropriately as the name of: 
Him who is the effulgence of God’s glory 
(Heb 1°: cf. Lk 2%”). ‘ The Lord Jesus 
Christ who is the Glory:’ the use of this 
title shows that the writer’s ‘ Christology ’ 
has reached a stage of considerable de- 
velopment. _ In the presence of that glory 
manifested in poverty, what place is there 
for class distinctions ? 

2. synagogue: rather your assembling 
together. There is no reason to suppose 
that Christians met in a synagogue (cf. 
Réy2233/?)2 

3. Sit thou here in a good place: rather 
“Please sit here.’ This is nearer the Greek 
idiom, which is one of polite request. 

4. divided in your own mind. The 
double-mindedness condemned in 1 8 here 
takes this form.‘ There ought to be no 
stopping to consider expediency in such 
a case. Here again the epistle follows 
the teaching of Christ in condemning a 
practice which was customary among the 
Jews (cf. Mt 23 ©; Lk 11 4%). 

4. judges with evil thoughts, ie. who 
judge on evil principles. 

5, 6. The facts which prove the folly of 
subservience to the rich: (a) Did not God 
choose them that are poor as to the world | 
to be rich in faith, and heirs of the king- — 
dom? An echo of the Beatitude in — 
Lk 62°, (6b) Donot the rich oppress you ? 
Currying favour with the rich will — 
not prevent this. It is not meant that 
the rich who come to worship also perse- 
cute; but they belong to the class who are 
persecutors (cf. 54°). Itis not necessarily 
religious persecution which is here men- — 
tioned, but vexatious lawsuits, by which : 
the rich defeated the attempts of the ] poor 
to obtain sere for such swindling as is 
described in 54. the judgement seats are 
probably those of the local Jewish courts. — 

7. Do not they blaspheme the honour- 
rou. 
(RVm: cf. Jer 14°; Ac £537); This 
not mean the name ‘ Christian,’ 
tense. of the verb ampligs sthtat 


— st e- 


| ference is to a name uttered at some 

_ particular moment, i.e. the moment of 

_ baptism into Christ.” There is good evi- 

dence that baptism in the early Church 

was sometimes administered simply in the 

Name of Christ (cf. Ac 2 *§, 816), 

At this point those whom the foregoing 
verses censure are thought of as offering 
two excuses: (a) We keep the law of love 
(®48). (6) We follow the law of faith (#6). 
8. the royal law: probably the ‘law 

on which all others depend (Mt 22 *°). 

_ A less likely explanation is that it is a 
law meant for believers who are called 
Peings > (cf. 1 P.2 °). 

10-11. The call for Christian perfection, 
already heard in 1, is now repeated, but 
under a different aspect. stumble (!°) is 
a misleading translation, as the refererice 
is to deliberate disobedience: cf. the same 
word in Romir'. Fail (Weymouth) 
is better. We cannot reserve the right 
to disobey one part of the Law on the 
ground that we keep the rest. The peni- 
tent who refuses to face some one sin 
will lose even the virtues which he has 
won (cf. our Lord’s warning, Mt 5 29°). 
Similar teaching is found in Test. Asher, li. 
In the man who is divided between good 
and evil, the evil will finally swallow up 
the good. 

_ 11. For he that said. The claim of the 
whole Law to obedience is based upon the 
unity of the Law which comes from one 

_ Lawgiver. We cannot bargain with Him 

as to which part of His Law we are going 

to observe. All sins are not of equal 
gravity; but all are breaches of the rule 

- of love. So, as Augustine shows (Ep., 

- 167), one cardinal virtue involves the 

others. A wise man cannot be a coward, 

or intemperate, or unjust. . ‘ 

13. judgement is without mercy to him 

_ that hath showed no mercy (cf. Mt 18 978°, 
251430), mercy glorieth against judge- 


: 


ment: judgement will have no terrors” 


_ for the merciful (cf. Mt 25 *4*°). 
14-26. Profession of a creed which leads 
to no good works is valueless. Belief 
- without action is as futile as good wishes 
_ without action—dead in itself, intrinsically 
dead. i 

_- 14-17. A description and condemnation 


of church members in whom works of | 


_ charity are absent. 


+3) 


s- 


Yea, a man will say, Thou hast faith, and 
have works. The key to this obscure 


*Thou’ and ‘I’ simply mean ‘ one 
. another.’ The objector says 
are different temperaments: 


18 is an attempted defence of them. 


rse is in recognizing the Greek idiom by — 


of one consists in having faith, 
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of another in doing works. It is-implied 
that these are two distinct types. But 
James replies that both must be found in 
the Christian. There is no minimizing of 
faith here, or suggestion that it does not 
matter what a man believes. But no one 
can be a good Churchman merely by 
holding a creed. 

+ 19. An example of ‘ barren’ faith, i.e. 
belief which produces no salvation. The 
fear of evil spirits before God, a thought 
familiar to Jews, is seen in the meetings 
of the possessed with Christ (Mt 8 2°: cf. 
Aci1g}*). They tremble at the thought 
of coming judgement. Two examples of 
faith producing works: (a) Abraham— 
faith expressed in fortitude. Abraham 
made the great adventure, and was ‘ justi- 
fied,’ i.e. accounted righteous, accepted 
for what his faith was going to make of 
his life. (6) Rahab—faith expressed in 
charity. Rahab believing in God pro- 
tected the spies, even though it« was 
perilous to herself to do so. 

26. This verse, which seems to reverse 
our ordinary conception of the true re- 
lation of faith and works, becomes clear 
if we remember that to the Hebrew ‘ life’ 
and ‘ spirit ’ are bound up with movement 
and action. 

By many, notably by Luther, the argu- 
ment here has been taken to be a direct 
contradiction of the Pauline treatment of 
faith and works (Rom 4; Gal3). But 
the two writers are dealing with different 
situations. The ‘works’ which St. Paul 
rejects are those of Jewish legalism, which 
Pharisaic Christians wished to fasten on 
all believers, The ‘works’ for which 
St. James calls are those of the Gospel, 
which become a Christian. The faith 
which St. Paul teaches is manifested in 
‘ working through love’ (Gal5*). This 
is precisely the faith demanded by St. 
James, who condemns only the faith 
which is empty of such working. . It is 


improbable that St. Paul’s letters were — 


known to the writer of this epistle. The 


common use of the example of Abraham 


proves nothing, as Abraham was a familiar 
topic of discussion with Jewish teachers. 
In both writers there is a clear expression 
of the demand characteristic of to-day, 
that religion shall be tested by its ethical 
results, tated eis 

III. The True Wisdom.—The wise man 
is not in a hurry to be a teacher. He 
knows how great is the risk of misusing 
the teacher’s instrument, the tongue (1). 


This danger illustrated at length (*"*). 
False and true wisdom contrasted (11°). 

1. Benotmanyteachers. Cf.ourLord’s 
warning (Mt 23°; Rom21"ff.). Teachers = 


er 


t as ' x 


III. | 
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were held in high honour among the Jews 
(jn 31°; Purke Aboth, iv, 12). In the 
Church teaching was regarded as a gift 
of the Spirit (Rom 12%), which was be- 
stowed upon leaders like prophets (Ac 
131) and bishops (1 Tim3?; Tit 1%). 
The theory that there was a separate order 
of ‘teachers’ is’ not borne out by the 
New Testament. The Dzdache.provides 
a sketch of what was in later days sup- 
posed to be typical apostolic teaching, 
dealing with Two Ways (moral instruc- 
tion), Christian life and worship (the 
Sacraments), and the Ministry. 

The teacher’s temper is to be gentle. 
James is a strong man, who can denounce 
when necessary, (cf. 41-4, 51-6), but his 
ideal is not in controversy, but in making 
peace. 

2. If any stumbleth not in word, the 
same is a perfect man. The view that 
control of the tongue is in itself the mark 
of perfection may seem to be out of pro- 
portion to the modern mind, to which the 
tongue is only an instrument of expres- 
sion. But in antiquity the tongue was 
regarded as something independent, able 
to assert itself mepanst the rest of the man 
(cf. Ps 574; Pr 15*; Ecclus 5 1). Primi- 
tive man ate the tongue of a dead king 
in order to gain eloquence, or of a fierce 

, animal in order to gain strength. 

' 3-12. So there is something unnatural 
and terrifying in the tongue. Man can 
control one of God’s creatures, such as a 


horse (*), and he can control things which | 


he makes himself, such as a ship, which is 
steered according to the ‘ desire’ 
RV ‘impulse’) of the steersman , (*). 
But the tongue can be likened only to 
something uncontrollable, such as fire. 
boasteth great things: rather can boast 
greatly, of claims which can be made 
good (°**). 


5. how much wood: rather how great | 
| of inspiring them with that spirit of de-_ 
In this diffi- | 
cult expression ‘ world’ must be inter-— 
preted in conformity with its use else- | 
where in the epistle (1 °’, 2 5, 44), as being | 
something apart from God, or opposed to — 


_ a forest. 
6. the world of iniquity. 


Him. The tongue is a power in itself, 
which may be full of wickedness. 


all human life. 
axle of a wheel which gets red-hot, and 


then sends the fire along the spokes, until | 


the whole wheel is ablaze. Furious and 


_ uncontrolled speech makes the individual | 
man as unapproachable and useless as a 


burning mass, and then spreads into 
society around him and sets all ablaze. 
Contrast the fire of the Spirit, which: at 


, a 


(not as | 


Pentecost consecrated tongues to the 
service of Christ. The unnaturalness of 
a tongue which both blesses and curses 
illustrated by two analogies (111%), In 
the Old Testament cursing is not re- 
probated (cf. Jos67*®; 2K 2*4).. Later, 
Jewish thought had risen above this (cf. 
the condemnation of ‘two tongues’ in 
Test. Benj., vi, 5), and our Lord called 
for a complete change of attitude about 
it, (Lk 9 *4**: cf. 1 P 3°; Romi2™4). The 
woes uttered by Christ (Mt 23), or the 
curse laid by St. Paul on Elymas (Ac 134), 
were not maledictions, but the words of 
stern love seeking amendment. We can 
only repeat the curses in the Anglican 
Commination Service if we are willing to 
pray for those against whom they are 
directed. 

13-18. Wisdom from below and from 
above. James applies his test of works 
to the tongue. Who is wise and under- 
standing ? Who claims to be an expert 
teacher ? ‘The Wise’ had this.technical 
meaning to a Jew. It is he who bears 
himself gently among the brethren. The 
evils resulting from jealousy—personal 
animosity, and faction—party spirit (cf. 
Gal 5 2°) are (a) shouting down opponents, 
and (b) disregard of truth: glory not, and 
lie not against the truth. The history of 
controversy provides abundant illustra- 
tions of both, and Jewish leaders displayed 
both when attacking Christ: vainglory 
(Jn 5 **), falseness (Mt 21 756). Such a 
spirit is spurious wisdom, which is 
earthly, animal (RVm), demoniacal 
(RVim). 
man’s natural faculties unsanctified ; it is 
opposed to spiritual (1 Cor 214). The third 
witnesses to the conviction common to 


The second epithet describes — 


Jews and Greeks, and shared by Christians ~ 


(1 Cor 107°; 1Tim4!; and cf. Enoch 


6-19), that evil demons were constantly © 


near, waiting to obsess men, and capable 


liberate opposition to God which is an 


‘energy of Satan’ (2 Th2%). So con- 
troversy, divorced from love and truth, 
may become the sin against the Holy 
Spirit. The result is confusion. The 


| controversialist aiming at his own glory | 
The} 
wheel of nature: nature (genesis) means | 
The tongue is like the | 


will be shifty, unstable (1 Tim 6 5), 


17. The true wisdom that is from 1above. | 
_For its heavenly origin cf. Wisd 7 *5, 9 4; 


Ecclus 114. This wisdom is first pure, 
i.e. near to God (4%: cf. Mt 5-%). 


5 


P 


4 
Origin- q 


ally the word meant ‘ ready for worship.’ z 


It is contrasted with the contact with F 
Christian — 
| morality starts from a right view of God. 
in controversy 
| peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreated, p1 


demons of the false wisdom. 


The true wisdom is 
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ferrmg to win an opponent rather than 
a victory; full of mercy and good fruits, 
leading to works (1 2”), not passive (2 1”), 
without variance: colloquial Greek sug- 
gests that the word here used means ‘ not 
too critical.’ 

18. the fruit of righteousness is sown 
in peace for them that make peace. The 
rewards which righteousness brings belong 
to the peaceful (cf. Philr “; Heb 12 15). 

The description of the heavenly wisdom 


suggests these practical applications: (1) | 


Public discussions on religious subjects, 
especially as conducted in the newspapers, 
would be more profitable if those who 
took part in them realized more clearly 
that spiritual experience, a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and a sincere desire to arrive 
at the truth are indispensable qualifica- 
tions for the task. Where these are absent 
only ‘confusion and worthless deeds’ 
ensue. (2) Acquaintance with facts about 
religion, such as even a demon may have, 
is not spiritual knowledge. (3) The true 
pattern of heavenly wisdom is to be 
sought, as in all else, in Christ (cf. 
ere race"), 

IV. Conduct in Relation to Man’s 
Attitude to God—The passionate and 
pleasure-loving cannot pray aright to 
God (!*8), The worldling is the enemy of 
God, to be saved only by subjection to 
God (#1°). The censorious usurp God’s 
tight to judge ('***). The presumptuous 
ignore the will of God (#517). 3 ended with 
peace, 4 begins with the war which arises 
from pleasures ‘ which campaign’ in the 
members (cf. 1 P 211), that is not merely 

_ sensual pleasures, but every kind of selfish 
pleasure. In contrast with the first days 
in Jerusalem (Ac 4 *”), this Christian com- 
munity is rent by wars and fightings. 

2. Correct the punctuation thus: Ye 
lust, and have not : ye kill. And ye covet, 
and cannot obtain: ye fight and war. 
Unbridled pleasure-seeking, striving to 
remove out of the way those who impede 

_ it, is illustrated by Ahab and Naboth in 

the Old Testament, and Herodias and 
the Baptist in the New Testament. Here 
some actual occurrence is evidently in 
view. The fanaticism of the Jew (cf. 

Jn 167), even when converted, made 

murder by him possible. This is implied 
by 1P 418. A favourite disciple of St. 
_ John became a murderer (Clem. Alex., 

Quis Dives, 42). Even in a Christian 

congregation to-day, 


_ removed others to serve their own ends. 


3. Ye ask, 


ye ask amiss. Prayer is not simply a 
emand 


as the experiencéd | 
- missioner knows, may be those who have | 


and receive not, because | 


anything which we want. It isa moral 
act in which we ask only for that which 
can be granted by the Giver of every 
perfect gift (1 1). 

4. adulteresses: figuratively meaning 
apostate souls. Ancient~Semites spoke 
of a god as married to his tribe. The gross 
forms taken by this conception were. re- 
fined and spiritualized by Hebrew pro- 
phets (Is62*). Hence apostasy from 
God is called adultery (Ps 106°). friend- 
ship of the world (cf. 1 Jn 2151"; Phil 
3 1819), Pursuit of pleasure leads not 
merely to indifference to religion but to 
downright hostility to God, destroying the 
capacity for worship and service. 

5. the scripture saith (RVm): intro- 
ducing the next words as a quotation. No 
known Scripture contains anything like 
them, but cf. Ex 205; Wisd 67%. Hort 
suggests that there were in circulation 
Greek paraphrases of the Old Testament 
which may have contained these -words. 
Doth the spirit, etc.: translate as Hort: 
Jealously doth He yearn after the spirit 
which He caused to dwell in us. God 
longs for men’s friendship. The Fall 
interrupted it. Holy men, Abraham and 
Moses, were described as God’s friends. 
Divine wisdom ‘ entering into holy souls, 
maketh them friends of God’ (Wisd 
7°"). God’s ‘ jealousy’ is His refusal to 
allow man to give to the world the loyalty 
due to Himself alone. As the previous 
verse suggests, the writer is thinking of 
the allegiance of the believer to God as 
comparable to faithfulness in marriage, 
This thought is frequently found in 
Scripture, applied both to the people of 
God as a whole and to individuals (Is 54 °; 
Hos 348?" Rey 21°); 

6. But he giveth a greater grace (RVm). 
The soul which uses grace receives ever- 
increasing supplies of it (cf. Mt 257%; _ 
Jn11¢). As in biology a function used 
grows stronger, so in grace. . 

7. Be subject therefore unto God : but 
resist the devil, and he will flee from you. 
The same connexion of humility with 
resistance to the devil is found int P 5%. | 
The devil is compared in the Ignatian 
Exercises to a. forward woman, who will 
trample on a weak man, but yields to a 
bold man. » 

8. Draw nigh to God: a phrase used of 
priests approaching thealtar in the Old 


Testament. So the Christian draws near — 


to Him, pure not only in outward act 
(hands), but also in motive (heart) (cf. _ 
Ps 24). fin-p wont PIECES. 3 
g. let your laughter be turned ta 

mourning. This is not the Puritan atti- 
tude, by which all joy is made to appeat 
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sinful, because humanity is held to be 
totally depraved, but the sorrow which 
springs from penitence, when the soul, 
looking upon its sins, ‘sickens at the 
sight’ (Pusey, Penitence, 9). The afflic- 
tion here demanded is understood by 
Mayor, following Erasmus, to refer to 
fasting and self-discipline. As with faith 
(2 1417), so with repentance: its reality 
is proved not by the mere feelings which 
we have about it, but by its practical 
tesults. 

11-12. An instance of the strife men- 
tioned in 41. The law here in mind is the 
‘royal law’ of love (2°). To refuse to 
Qbey this\law is to criticize it as though 
the call of brotherhood were unreasonable 
(cf. Mt 71). 

' 13-16. If pleasure-loving chokes the 
word, so also does the pursuit of gain 
(Lk 814). This paragraph is apparently 
addressed to unbelievers. They are not 
called ‘brethren.’ For godless traders 
among the Jews cf. Am 8 4 ff. Trade is as 
noble a thing as any profession if its 
ethics conform to the will of God. But 
these traders look far ahead with plans 
guided only by love of gain (cf. Lk 12 15-1), 
They represent those who to-day see no 
connexion between the Gospel and busi- 
ness. 

I5. ye ought to say, If the Lord will. 
This was a Greek or Roman, not a Jewish, 
formula, so that James is saying that even 
jpagans have more piety than these who 
glory in their vauntings, brag about their 
independence of God. 

17. To him therefore that knoweth to 
do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin. 
The ‘therefore’ does not confine this 
conclusion to the paragraph immediately 
preceding. It is a general reference back 
to such passages as 127°3 and 214 ff, 
Christian morality is positive: it is not 
satisfied by saying, ‘I have never done 
anybody any harm.’ The cardinal virtue 

_ of justice requires us to render to every- 
be _one his due. Omission to perform the 
commands of God to do this, when they 
are known to us, is consequently sinful 
as being a failure in justice (cf. Jn 1317; 
Thom. Aquin,, S.T., II-II, Q. xxix, Art. 3) 
_ For the basis of this in the teaching of our 
“~~  . Lord cf. Mt 5 43-48, 
» Vy .1-6. The persons here denounced 
sare, as in the last paragraph, unbelievers. 

But they stand for wrong-doing of an 

_ even worse type, that of the men who pile 


Wide ‘ _ up tiches by ‘merciless sweating, the 
_. capitalists without.any sense of responsi- | 
BN, _ bility. The writer.calls upon them not 


is 


to prepare for a fearful retribution. 
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The possibility that iniquity may reach 


a point where there is no remedy is recog- © 
nized by our Lord (Mt 23 **; Lk 121°: 
cf:;,-Rom:1*? ff.;' Heb a2t?)5 ee Here miwe 
might be listening to one of the prophets 
of the Old Testament (cf. e.g. Is 5 *1°; 
Jer 22 18-14; Am 5 11; Mic 2 *), ' They pro- 
claim, as James here, the certain doom 
awaiting those who gain wealth unjustly. 
Our Lord went beyond this, and pointed 
to the immense spiritual risk which in 
any case accompanies the possession of 
riches (Lk 6*4, 1874). His words were 
not to be explained away then, nor can 
they be now. 

1-3. The doom of the rich. your 
miseries that are coming upon you (’), 
i.e. the torments of the damned. The 
judgement descends on them because they 
have made no attempt to serve others 
with the riches they possess. In the 
East this sin took the form of hoarding 
(cfi- Lk 1215; 29,29; Mt 23%*),; . do-dayiay 
appears in all the kinds of greedy avarice 
whereby the poor are defrauded, and in 
that luxurious use of riches which is with- 
out any sense of responsibility. Both are 
aptly symbolized by the figures used 
here, and by our Lord (Mt 61°): moth- 
eaten (*) and rusted. 

3. Placing the full-stop after flesh and 
connecting as fire with the following 
words: Your riches eat into your skin like 
rusty fetters. You are storing up for your- 
selues in the day of judgement the fire of 
gehenna. in the last days: the prophetic 
expectation of a final appearance of God 
in judgement (Jer 23 2°) coloured also the 
early Christian idea of the Second Advent 
(cise 7E HED) ates 

4-6. Specific offences of the rich. 

4. Withholding wages due to servants. 
The law ordered that wages should be ~- 
paid at the end of each day’s work (Deut 
24 1415), The prophetic denunciation of 
breach of this law is recalled by the title 
Lord of Sabaoth (Is57, and cf. Ecclus 
34%). God is almighty, and therefore 
not to be mocked. 

5. Wanton luxury, only making them 
into victims fattened for a day ofslaughter. — 

6. Slaying the righteous, either by pri- 


‘vations brought upon him, or by actual 


violence (cf. Wisd 2). he doth not resist 
you: thereferenceis probably torighteous 
victims in general. In favour of referring — 
it to our Lord is the fact that He is called _ 
the Righteous in Lk 23 “7; Ac 7 **, 2214; 
but, on the other hand, He did not end 

the particular acts of oppression nam 


(cf. Is 537). An allusion to Hi 
seems to be irrelevant, and in 
the ‘righteous man’ is used gene 
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Or, Has He not become your adversary ?* 
7-11. Endure, for the Lord is at hand. 


which at last he received from God. 
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_ If the clause be referred to the Lord, it | passionate resentment against undeserved 
_ may be interrogative. “Doth not he’ (the | suffering. But he endured until he saw 
Lord, by His judgements) ‘ resist you 2?’ | the end of the Lord i.e. the vindication 


Be patient: the virtue here called for is 
not gentle patience, but brave endurance. 
The word is not that used in 13. The 
writer turns from those who oppress to 
those who are being oppressed. They 
are to endure because the coming of the 
Lord is at hand (°). ‘Parousia’ meant in 
common speech the visit of a king or 
emperor. Jews used the word of the 
expected appearance of God to vindi- 
cate them (Test. Judah, xxii, 2). Christ 
taught His disciples to look for His 
own coming (Mt 24), and it became to 
them a practical inspiration of endur- 
ance (as here and in 1 Th 3 48), constancy 
in the faith (1 Jn 2 *4), belief in the vindi- 
cation of righteousness (2 Th 2 §&), cer- 
tainty of immortality (1 Th 41%"8). Itis 
thought of as being very near. the judge 
standeth before the doors (cf. Mk 13 ?°). 
This expectation died away in a later 
generation (2 P3%). But it represents 
an abiding call to think of the spiritual 
values of life as they appear in eternity. 
The endurance which is to follow from 
it is compared here to the stout heart 
with which the farmer waits for the 
coming of the rains, which in Palestine 
are more uncertain than in any of the 
other countries of the Near East (’). . 
The looking for the Lord is to cure the 
tendency, natural in times of tension, to 
find relief in grumbling at those about 
us (*). °* 
10. the prophets who spake in the name 
of the Lord (cf. Mt 5 12; Ac 7 **). 
tr. the patience of Job: Job is cited 
as an example of righteousness in Ezek 
1414 and Ecclus 49% (Hebrew text). 
_ Though, probably from this verse, the 
patience of Job has become proverbial, 
- his distinguishing quality was rather 
* Jn favour of referring the clause to the Lord 
it should be noticed that : (a) The section 5 3-6 is 
strongly minatory, and addressed not to Christians 
but to their oppressors. Thus the question ‘Is he 
~ not your adversary ?’ is in place, while a reference 
to Christian meekness is less suitable. (b) * The 
Righteous’ was in the early Church of Jerusalem a 


_ recognized title for the Lord, and the charge that 
_ the Jews had condemned and crucified Him 
habitually pressed home. To the references given 
above add Ac314; x Jn2?; and perhaps 1 eee 
Cf. specially with St. James’s words Ac 3 *4-35. 
Wisd 2 would almost certainly. have been applied 
the Lord by the early Christians. (c) The word 
e translated ‘resist’ is repeated from 4 6 and 
James immediately proceeds in ” to speak of 
‘coming of the Lord. It is difficult to yive a 
actory meaning to ‘therefore’ in *, if the 
‘ans is accepted. Cf. Hort, Epistle 


(Augustine’s suggestion that the phrase 
means the death of Christ is untenable.) 
It is remarkable that among these ex- 
amples of patience the supreme instance 
of Christ is not mentioned (ctr. 1 P 2 **). 

12. But above all things, i.e. above all 
other signs of impatience. swear not: 
although the direction, Let your yea be yea, 
and your nay, nay, may have been current 
among the Jews, yet the rest of this verse 
shows unmistakably the influence of the 
Lord’s words in Mt5%4. To swear by 
God is commanded in Dt 6?%, and is a 
sign of His worshippers (Ps 63"; Is 
481). But later teachers discouraged it 
(Ecclus 23 *18). In a truly Christian 
society there would be no need of oaths. 
Where they are neccessary, as in a court 
of law, it is because of the hardness of 
men’s hearts, and they are to be used as 
sparingly as strong medicine (Cat. Cone. 
Trid., I1I, iii, 7), and with justice, judge- 
ment, and truth (Jer 47). Cf. Anglican 
Art. 39, and Thom. Aquin., S.T., II-II, Q. 
lxxxix. There is always the risk that 
the resort to oaths will produce a double 
standard ,of truthfulness, as it may be | 
held that in an unsworn statement a lie 
is lawful. 

13. Is any among you suffering ? let 
him’ pray, instead of swearing. Is any 
cheerful ? let him sing praise. Psalms 
and hymns were a prominent feature in 
Jewish worship at this time. The Church 
used these, especially such as were drawn 
from the Psalter, and added hymns 
which were distinctively Christian (ex- 
amples in Eph 4°; 1 Tim 31°; and in Rev., 
e.g. 411). The ‘Odes of Solomon’ were 
probably a hymnary originally Jewish, 
so adapted and amplified. St. Paul simi- 
larly regards hymn-singing as the natural 
expression of a Christian’s joy (Eph 
529; Col3**). bath 

14-16. The healing of the sick. Two 
distinct cases are here contemplated. In 
general cases of sickness the Christian 


‘will call in the elders (presbyters) of the 


church, who will use oil, a recognized 
remedy for physical ills, accompanied by 
the spiritual aid of the prayer of faith. 


In some cases, where the patient is con- 


scious of sin, he will take the opportunity 
to make confession of it, and so secure 


ghostly as well as bodily healing. There — 
is no suggestion here of any connexion ~ 
between the use of oil and forgiveness 
_(v.appended note on Unction). : The 
| ministers of this anointing are to be the — : 


, 
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elders of the Church. From Ac 14 ** and 
1 P 5? it is clear that presbyters were a 
normal part of the constitution of every 
church. This passage implies that they 
discharged spititual functions. If they 
were no more than elderly believers, with 
no particular office, it is difficult to see 
why the sick man should send for them 
to anoint him and pray over him. But 
this act was natural if they were the 
ordinary leaders in worship. Confess 
therefore your sins one to another, and 
pray one for another, that ye may be 
healed: the confession here intended is 
not merely the acknowledgement of a 
fault to one who has been wronged by the 
sinner, but confession to another Chris- 
tian, in order to obtain his intercession, 
and through it healing, i.e. of the soul 
(cf. Heb 121%). The primary reference 
here may be to confession to Christians 


' of-any order, but, as Calvin remarks on 


this verse (Inst. iv, 2), the most natural 
hearers of such confessions are the pastors 
of the Church. Among the Jews sick 
persons were urged to make confession 


_ to Rabbis, to whom the presbyters of the 
Church here answer. 


The public confes- 
sion of sin, which was the normal method 
in use until the 5th century (Didache, 
iv; xiv; Tert., De Poenit., ix), ultimately 
passed into private confession to a priest. 
But the principles here laid down are still 


_kept in view. The penitent, after naming | 


his sins, asks the priest to intercede for 
him, and receives the healing of absolution. 

17. An illustration of the power of 
prayer. 
sions with us, not a superhuman being, 


3 dhieelirs +48 47145, Mt 27 #°). 
prayed fervently : the Old Testament men- 


tions only his prayer at the end of the | 


drought. The story as here quoted sug- 
gests the subjects for the intercession 


learn his sinfulness, even at the cost of 
punishment. Then there will be prayer for 


_ his deliverance and healing. 


19-20. The blessedness of restoring an 
erring brother. The reward is that he 


‘who does so shall save a soul from death, 


and shall cover a multitude of sins: either 
(1) the sins of the man converted, or (2) 


_the sins of the converter: (2) is more in 


keeping with Jewish modes of Musing ht 


which he who labours to bring others 
to God also works os his own salvation 


Elijah was a man of like pas- | 


Note on Unction 


14, Anointing is here recommended 
as a means of physical healing then in 
common use. The Jews accounted oil 
to possess strong remedial properties 
(Joseph., Bell, Jud., xxxiii, 5). While 
our Lord Himself is not recorded to have 
employed it for this purpose, His dis- 
ciples did so (Mk6}#%), and the text_ 
here implies that the practice was con- 
tinued in the Church. This interpretation 
rejects two inferences which have been 
drawn from this verse. (1) That a 
magical use of oil is here intended. Such 
a use was known among the Jews (Tvact.° 
Sabb., xiv, 3). But here restoration to 
health, described as saving and raising, 
follows the prayer of faith. in the name 
of the Lord is no more an incantation 
here than it is in baptism, Christian 
commentators on this verse expressly 
contrast this Unction with pagan magic 
(Cyril Alex., De Adovat. in spi. et ver., 
vi, 211; Ven. Bede, Lxpositio super div. 
Jac. Epist.). (2) That the allusion here 
is to Unction as a sacrament normally 
applicable only to those about to die, 
and conferring grace with remission of 
sins. This view finds no support among 
early interpreters, who explain the text 
as referring to a physical remedy, and 
know nothing of any sacramental signifi- 
cance (Orig., Hom. in Lev., ii; Chrysost., 
De Sacerd., iii, 6; Bede ad loc.). To the 


| same effect is the testimony of the early 


Roman Church in the so-called Egyptian 
Church Order (Rome, 3rd century), and 


| the Letter of Innocent I to Decentius 
as Jewish tradition regarded him (Mal | 
and he | 


(A.D, 416). In the Gregorian and Gelasian 
Sacramentaries the forms for the hallow- 
ing of oils make no reference to remission 
of Sins. Ireneus declares that anointing 
as‘ a spiritual protection for the dying 


| was in vogue only emong heretics (He@r., 
mentioned in the preceding verses. First, | 
there will be prayer that the sinner may | 


I, xxi,- 4). But by. the oth century 
(Council of Chalons, A.D. 813) the theory | 
was emerging that Unction was a sacra- ~ 
ment to be employed only for those in 
extremis. a 
In the First Prayer Book of Edward vi 
an office for Anointing was inserted in © 
which restoration to health was empha- — 
sized, as it is now in the Office of the | 
Greek Church (Euchelaion). a 
Healing is one of the normal functions _ 


| of the Church (1 Cor 12 ®) to be reckoned 
There is a close parallel in 1 P48 and | 


1 Clem. xlix, all evidently resting on some 
- proverbial saying. There is a sense in 


amongst its regular ministries (cf. the — 
charge at the giving of the Bible in the ; 
Consecration of Bishops). It must be — 
exercised under the sanction of lawful — 
authority. It rests upon the belief that — 
health means that eae oars oh 
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body and soul which the Incarnation 
*shows to be according to God’s will, and 
it therefore requires“in the recipient re- 
pentance for all sin which may disturb 
that harmony, and faith in the power of 
God to restore it. This conviction in no 
way ignores the need of full co-operation 
with the medical profession, nor does it 
overlook the educational use of suffering, 
by which God often brings us into nearer 
fellowship with Christ. 
(Vide Report of Lambeth Conference 
of 1920, 125. Puller, The Anointing of 
the Sick: Ch. Hist. Soc. Tract., LX XVII 
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{an exhaustive survey], Bishop Maclean’s 
article, ‘ Unction,’ in Hastings’ E.R.E.,; 
Dearmer, Body and Soul.) 
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Didi tat tole OreST PETER 
By A. J. Mason 


AccorDING to the testimony of Eusebius, 
this epistle was ‘ undisputed ’ in the early 
Church, which was not so uncritical as is 
sometimes thought. Among the early 
_ writers who quote the epistle by name 
are Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian in 
Africa, Irenzeus in Gaul. Earlier writers 
still, who show a familiar acquaintance 
with it, but without naming it, are Clement 
of Rome, Polycarp of Smyrna, and 
‘ Barnabas.’ 
Authorship.—A great. many modern 
_ critics reject this epistle. Their grounds 
for doing so are mainly threefold: (1) its 
language; (2) its relation to other New 
Testament writings; (3) the political situa- 
tion supposed in it. 
(1) If we were obliged to consider St. 


~ Peter to be the immediate author of every - 


word and phrase of the epistle, or else 
-to abandon his authorship altogether, 
no doubt most scholars would choose 
the latter alternative. Though probably 
St. Peter could speak Greek, it was un- 
likely to be this delicate and idiomatic 
Greek, as good as any in the New Testa- 


ment. Nor is there the least sign that the 


> 


him to put it into words. If he then read 


ve 
G 
3 


“epistle was written by him in Aramaic, 
- and translated by another. It is the free 
composition of someone to whom the 
language presented no difficulties. St. 
Peter must have told the writer in some 
detail what he wished to express, and left 


"it through, and approved of it, and per- 
haps added with his own hand the final 


words, it would be his epistle. Silvanus 
named (5 12) as the bearer of the epistle; 
is easy to imagine him to have been also 
the scribe, but there were doubtless many 
‘near St. Peter qualified to be so. 
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(2) The epistle contains many traces 
of the writer’s familiarity with other 
documents which form part of our 
present New Testament. Of these the 


most noticeable are the Epistle of St. | 


James (cf. 1® 7 with Jas1 8, 14 with 
Jas1?-12, 48 with» Jas 5 **,-55® with 
Jas 4 1°), and the Epistles of St. Paul to 
the Romans (cf. 1 #4 with Rom 12%, 11% 
with Rom 2 11, r 2° with Rom 16 **f,, 2 & 8 
with Rom 9 33, 21° with Romg*, and 
many other passages) and Ephesians (cf. 
1? with Ephr4, 1%° with Eph 1128, 
114 with Eph 23, 218 with Eph 6%, and 
others). It is not possible to think that 
these documents are the later and have 
been influenced by our epistle. St. 
Peter’s is the later. There is no reason 
why he should not have uscd them. The 
Epistle of St. James was early known at 
Rome (Clement, Hermas), from which, as 
we shall see, St. Peter was writing. He 
could not have stayed long in Rome before 
becoming acquainted with the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Romans, if indeed he had 
not read it earlier. The Epistle to the 
‘ Ephesians ’ was, like his own, a circular 
letter to somé at least of the same churches, 
and could not have been absent from the 


mind of the messenger whom St. Peter - 


was about to employ to carry it, So 
far as dates are concerned, there is no 
difficulty. : 
Nor is there more 
~how St. Peter could receive from St. Paul, 
| unless, like an obsolete type of scholars, 


we conceive of the two men as belonging | 


to hostile and irreconcilable groups of 


historical ground. The Epistle to the 
| Galatians is enough 


difficulty in imagining © 


Christians. For that view there is no ~ ; 


to disprove it. All — 


airy suspicion of disloyalty. 
men’ are on the watch, and ready. to 
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evidence goes to show in St. Peter an 
impressionable character, juite capable 
of learning from others. And the ‘ Paul- 
inism’ of 1 Peter is capable of being much 
exaggerated. The epistle contains noth- 
ing about the conflict between the Law 
and the Gospel, about justification by 
faith, or other specially Pauline topics. 
A comparison between 4 }}? and Rom 67%, 
between 3 7? and Rom 8 #4, betwéen 3 18 
and Rom 5 2, and similar passages, does 
not show St. Peter as a humble disciple 
of St. Paul. Though his language is no 
doubt, influenced by St. Paul’s—it must, 
however, be remembered that the in- 
fluence may have been more felt by the 
scribe than by the Apostle himself—the 
underlying beliefs belong to the common 
stock of primitive Christianity, as repre- 
sented in 1 Cor 153-11, - Differences still 
exist.. St. Peter, for example, is inclined 
to speak of Christ’s death as our example 
(2 #4), whichis not Pauline. The doctrines 
are not incompatible, but they are inde+ 
pendent. It will be noticed how often 
the resemblances between the two Apostles 
show themselves in connexion with Old 
Testament quotations, some of which are 
traced back to our Lord Himself, and 
which (as 1 Cor 15 3 shows) were studied 
bythe original believers before St. Paul 
came on the scene. 

(3) There is perhaps more difficulty in 
reconciling the Petrine authorship with 
the date (a.p. 64) traditionally assigned 
to St. Peter’s martyrdom. The Chris- 
tians are liable to be put to death, 
though apparently none have yet died, 
not for crimes supposed to be associated 
with the Christian name, but for the 
name itself, i.e. for being Christians 
(4 1418). It used to be argued that this 
only became the case in the time of 
Trajan, in consequence of his famous 
letter to Pliny (A.D. 112). But Ramsay 
and others have shown that Trajan made 
no alteration in the state of the law. 
What was illegal after him was illegal 
before him—to be a Christian. 

_ The state of things described in the 
epistle is’ precisely such as we might 
-expect in a document dated from Rome 
at the beginning of the Persecution of 
Nero. Up to that time the Roman 
authorities had in the main been pro- 
_ tectors of Christianity, especially against 
the Jews. They are still considered in 
- this epistle as friends. Christians are 
warned, however, not to give room for 
‘ Foolish 


report any antisocial conduct. Nero, 
aencrdtns to pisewis | had een epics 


_ Babylon was to the old (cf. Rev 14 8, etc.).. 


: SEDI (1 *), the Divine nature of. etal 


tage of the popular belief that Christians 
were guilty of such conduct to screen 
himself from the odium of burning Rome 
by transferring it to the Christians. It 
would have been unnatural at any later 
period to repeat so complacently St. 
Paul’s language about the government 
(21° f.; cf. Rom 131f.). Yet nothing like 
a universal persecution has broken out. 
Iticas pc imminent {233 44 i504 eat see 
but it is possible that it may yet be 
avoided. The whole epistle is coloured 
by the danger, and the means of averting 
it, and the way to regard it, if it comes. 

Destination.—The readers to whom St. 
Peter writes are the Christian churches of - 
“Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia ’—probably named in that order, 
because that was the order in which Sil- 
vanus was about to visit them. They are 
addressed in terms which would at first 
sight imply that they were Jews living in 
Gentile countries—the ‘ Dispersion ’ (cf. 
Jn 7°). St. Peter was eminently the 
Apostle of the Jews (Gal27f.). But his 
apostolate was not confined tothem. The 
description given in the epistle of the past 
life of its recipients implies that the 
majority were of Gentile origin (see especi- 
ally 4%). It is a strained interpretation 
which makes it otherwise. But whether 
Jews or Gentiles by birth, they had suc- 
ceeded as Christians to the position of 
Israel (2 °f.). St. James had used the 
same metaphor before (Jas 1 1). 

They were in fact mostly Pauline 
churches, founded partly by St. Paul 
himself, partly by his coadjutors. Why. 
then does not St. Peter mention him ? 
Either he was out of reach on his long 
projected visit to Spain (Rom 15 28), or 
more probably he had already fallen by | 
the sword. It was in any case safer not 
to go into unnecessary details, but to 
leave Silvanus to report by word of moutk 
(cf. Eph 6 24), when affairs were so critical. 
The. reticence was of a piece with the ~ 
allegoric dating. 

The epistle is dated from ‘ Babylon.’ — 
There is no tradition or probability of — 
St. Peter’s ever visiting the Babylon on — 
the Euphrates or that on the Nile. | 
Interpreters unbiassed by Protestant — 
views all understand it to mean Rome, — 
beginning to be to the new Israel what — 


Character.—It is a letter of practical ad- 
vice in the circumstances of the time, no’ 
adoctrinaltreatise. It is, however, base 
on Catholic belief with. regard to. the 


(2 4, 3 14-15), His redemptive su 
and transcendent io (assim), 


ee 
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of the Spirit (e.g. 4 ™), the continuity of 
_ revelation in the Old Testament and the 
' New (11°, etc.), and other topics. The 
one thing in which it is peculiar is the 
development of the ‘ Descent into Hell’ 
_ (33% f.), which goes far beyond anything 
else in the New Testament. 
. The writer professes to be a ‘ witness’ 
' of the sufferings of Christ (51). He 
speaks with sympathy of those who love 
our Lord. without having seen Him (r1 §) 
as he himself had done. But he 
does not labour the point. He calls 
himself ‘an Apostle of Jesus Christ’ 
(z+); he claims to be a ‘ fellow-elder’ 
(51), because he is enduring whatever 
hardships elders were called to endure. 
Analysis.—The following is a rough 
analysis of the epistle: (1) Address (1 }+ 2). 
(2) Exultation in the Gospel (1 *°), as fore- 
told by the prophets (11°14). (3) Exhorta- 
_ tion to live in accordance with it (1 18-2 1°), 
specially in view of threatening dangers 
(214-12). (4) Submission to authority, 
political (2 1*1”), social (2 1%?5), domestic 
(@h"). (5). General advice (3 °-41). 
(6) Encouragement to endurance (4 1*19), 
especially to church = officers (5**). 
(7) Final exhortations (5°11). (8) Salu- 
tations (5 1714). 


I. 1. Salutation: lit. to the elect who 
are sojourners of the Dispersion in Pontus, 
etc. ‘Sojourners of Pontus’ would nat- 
urally mean Jews inhabiting Pontus 
(cf. Jn 7 *5), as opposed to Jews in their 
central home of Palestine. But the 
Christians had succeeded to their position, 
and this was part of the metaphor. 
Christians are settled in the world, with- 
out makingittheirhome. The‘ election’ 
is both that of the Church, the new 
Chosen People, and of the individuals 
who compose it. 


.2. Note the Trinitarian character of 


this verse (cf. Mt 28 1; 2 Cor 13 }*)—not, 
indeed, worked out into a system, but 
clearly outlined. The foreknowledge 
- is that of God, even the Father. It is 

not only a knowledge of facts, but of 
persons, and implies the carrying out of 
- a divine plan. The word was thought by 
ancient commentators to be attached to 
the word ‘ Apostle’ (cf. Rom 11); most 
moderns connect it with ‘elect’; Hort 
would connect it with both. The sanc- 
tification is the work of the Spirit 
(cf. 2Th21%). It includes the passage 


the progressive consecration generally 
ociated with the word. The fore- 
wledge and the hallowing had their 


m a profane state toa hallowed one, 


kling of the blood of Jesus Christ. This 
phrase carries us back to Ex 247-8, 
the inauguration of the Mosaic cove-~ 
nant. ‘ Obedience ’ to the revealed 
will of God was the condition of the 
benefit; the ‘ sprinkling ’ God’s acceptance 
of the people. The~blood (for these 
Christians) was that of Jesus the Messiah. 
His sacrifice on the Cross is presupposed ; 
its mysterious efficacy is not enlarged 
upon. How or when it was ‘ sprinkled’ 
upon them is not stated; but it was 
evidently at every time that in self- 
surrender they received the tokens of the 
renewal of the New Covenant (cf. our 
Lord’s words at the institution of the 
Eucharist). St. Paul does not use the 
metaphor; but cf. Heb 9 18-*1, 10 22, 12 34, 
There may be here an allusion also to the 
self-sacrifice which Christian ‘ obedience’ 
may demand. 

3. Thanksgiving for the blessings of 
the Gospel (cf. Eph 1 *). God is still the 
God of Jesus Christ, as well as His Father; 
see Jn 20 17; Eph1?’. Jew and Gentile— 
St. Peter says ‘us ’—had failed alike, 
and it was a proof of ‘ abundant mercy ’ 
that they had been admitted to the New 
Covenant. 

begat us again: better anew. The word 
used by St. Peter does not occur elsewhere 
in the Bible, or indeed in any earlier litera- 
ture. For the idea cf. Jn 3 5; 2Cor5 *"; 
Gal6 15; Tit 35. ‘St. Peter’s language 
includes [the] conception . . . of entrance 
into a new order of existence, but com- 
bines with it that of Divine parentage; 
men enter the new life as children of its 
Author’ (Hort). That new life is de- 
scribed as a living hope. Even to the. 
Jews ‘hope’ had mostly become lifeless 
and conventional; the Gentiles had never — 
known of anything to look forward to — 
(Eph 212). The means whereby the great 
change was effected was the historical fact 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. It | 
changed the whole aspect of things, and 
infused into men new force to apprehend 
their meaning. | ; ; 

4. What in one sense is a ‘ hope,’ in 
another is an inheritance. St. Peter 
thinks of the Christian as enjoying a new 
and better Canaan. The old Canaan 


had been ravaged by hostile armies, | 


desecrated by misuse, and withered by — 


scorching suns; the new was not subject 


to such calamities. It “had been kept’ 
from eternal ages—such is the force of 
the participle—‘in heaven, with a view 


to’ those whom St. Peter is addressing. — ni 
Servants of God in earlier days had not 


enjoyed it (cf. Mt13*©17). ‘Heaven’ — 


‘result in obedience and sprin- | had been God’s storehouse. rm 
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5. As the inheritance had been kept for 
Christian times, so are the Christians 
themselves under guard now, until the 
suitable moment. It is God’s power 
which guards them, but not without their 
co-operation; it works through faith. 
The object towards which it works is 
a salvation, or preservation, which was 
already there, but-was not yet fully dis- 
elosed. Disclosed it would beat the 
proper time; St. Peter calls that moment 
the last time. It is doubtful what he 
means by that. Some suppose him to 
mean ‘in a season of extremity ’—when, 
for instance, persecution broke out, and 
all human hopes failed. Orit may mean, 
as often, in the perils of the end of the 
world, which the Apostles felt to be not 
far off. 

6. Joy in the foregoing thoughts. 
If the antecedent to wherein is not 
personal (God, Christ), it is probably 
the whole content of *5 (cf. Mt 51113 
for exultation under persecution). The 

~ tense of the participle forbids the trans- 
lation “are in heaviness’; it should be 
after being grieved. The ‘grief’ is re- 
garded as over, at the point on which the 
writer fixes. The various trials include 
the small annoyances, as well as the 
serious dangers, to which his readers were 
subject (cf. Jas 1 * 3). 

7. That the genuineness of your faith, 
being more valuable than gold which 
perisheth but is tested with fire, may be 
found unto, etc. Hort conjectured that 
the word translated (AV) ‘trial’ was 
really an adjective ‘ genuine,’ ‘ approved.’ 
Several instances of this word have now 
been discovered giving the required sense, 


asabove. However perishable a thing gold 


is (cf. 18), men take much pains with it; 
how much more is it natural and worth 
while to take pains over an imperishable 
thing like faith, to secure that it is real. 
The order of the original is in favour 
of joining may be found with unto praise. 
The thought of ‘finding’ a particular 
result in the last day is frequent in 
the New Testament (e.g. Phil 3%). The 
‘ praise,’ etc., appears to be both that of 
the faithful (cf. Mt 25 #4) and that of their 
Saviour (cf.2 Thr). at the revelation 
of Jesus Christ. However and whenever 
the veils which hide Him are removed— 


at the final appearance, or in the partial 


disclosures of the present age. 
- 8. St. Peter recognises the difficulty, 
which for himseif did not exist, of loving 
One whom they had never seen. on 
_ whom belongs to believing. Not only do 
they love without seeing, but faith is 
strong enough to bring an inexpressible 
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joy. full of glory is lit. glovified, i.e. 
irradiated by the glory of God. This joy 
is seen frequently in the Acts of the 
Martyrs (cf. Ac 7 > 8), 

9. receiving already, in such a joy, the 
end of your faith. The word implies that 
what is so received was due. The true 
text has no ‘ your’ before ‘ faith’; but 
St. Peter seems to mean such a faith as 
he has been speaking of, as contrasted 
with sight (cf. 2 Cor 57). Such.moments 
of ‘ glorified joy’ are an end of ‘ faith’ 
in this sense. They are, indeed, that 
‘ salvation of souls’ towards which faith 
looks. ‘Salvation is deliverance from 


dangers and enemies, and above all from - 


death and destruction. The soul is not 
a particular element or faculty of our 
nature, but its very life ’ (Hort). 

to. The Christian salvation a mystery to 
the prophets who foretold it. the prophets 
(omit the article: cf. Mt 13%"). grace, 
i.e. ‘ favour’; the whole of Christianity is 
included in the word. There is no need to 
think specially of Gentile believers. 

11. First, what is meant by the Spirit 
of Christ that was in them? A _ well- 
instructed Christian cannot doubt that it 
is the same Holy Spirit that afterwards 
dwelt in Jesus Christ and was given to 
the Church by Him. But at the time of the 
prophets’ ‘searching,’ the title bears a 
somewhat different shade of meaning. 
We might almost translate ‘ the Christ- 
Spirit,’ ‘the Messianic Spirit,’ i.e. the 
Spirit whose function in the prophets 
was to prepare beforehand for the Christ 
that was to come (cf. 1 Cor 104; Heb 
11 76), Secondly, what did the Spirit 
then teach? ‘The sufferings destined 
for Messiah, and the glories that should 
come after’ (cf. Lk 24 75 26); The plural 
‘ glories* seems to denote the different 
aspects under which the glory appeared 
to different prophets. Thirdly, what does 
St. Peter say about the intimation of 
this message by the Spirit to the prophets? 


Two words are used. The AV translates | 


the first ‘ did signify,’ the second ‘ testified 
beforehand.” Perhaps the simplest thing 


will be to translate the first meant, 
the second appealing beforehand to. — 
Lastly, the point of the prophets’ search 
was ‘ with a view to what season or to © 


what manner of season,’ i.e. to what kind 
of circumstances 


‘the Spirit meant’ — 


@, 
uO 
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when it impelled them to prophesy so — 


solemnly of salvation. 


12. In answer to their ‘ search’ it was 


revealed to them that their prophecies 
concerned the future. It seems to be a 
generalization from passages like Dan a 


2 & 9, . 


did they minister these th 
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viz. the sufferings and triumphs of the | ‘ precious,’ as being that of Messiah Him- 


Messiah. The word‘ sets forth the prophets 
as servants of God’conveying to others 
certain things received from Him ’ (Hort). 
Not for themselves, but for you. There is 
something of appeal in the ‘you.’ The 
“evangelists ’ referred to were mainly St. 
Paul and his associates. The prophets 
had spoken by a mysterious power 
within; these evangelists through (God 
being regarded as the speaker) the Spirit 
who was now publicly and authoritatively 
sent, as at Pentecost, from heaven for the 
purpose. 

The short concluding sentence asserts 
that even angels desire to ‘look down,’ 
as from their heavenly windows, at the 
things contained in the Gospel, and their 
development (cf. Eph 3 1). 

13. Exhortation founded on the fore- 

- going. girding ... mind means ener- 
getic thought. Fixing your hope upon the 
grace which is being brought to you. 
grace, as in !°; at the revelation, as in’. 

14. children of obedience: a Hebraic 
form of expression. It carries us back to’®. 
not fashioning, etc. (cf. Rom 12%). in 


q (the time of) your ignorance naturally 


_ Gentile. 


points to converts from heathenism, while 
not inapplicable to Jewish Christians. 

-'15, 16. Lit. in conformity to the holy One 
that called you. ‘Conversation’ (AV)= 
intercourse with others. It is character- 
istic of this epistle to feel the influence of 
a quotation before it is actually made. 
See Lev 11 #4, etc., and cf. Anglican 
Article VII, ‘Of the Old Testament.’ 


Usually ‘ holy ’ denotes persons or things 


set apart for God’s service; but as applied 
to God Himself, it suggests the moral per- 
fection which is wholly aloof from all evil. 
The thought is not Pauline. 


17. if ye call on him as Father, who 


judgeth, etc: probably a ‘reference to 
the Lord’s Prayer, but cf. 244, respect 
of persons: a Hebraic expression for 
favouritism. Judgement is being passed 
at each moment on Christian, Jew, or 
sojourning: cf. ‘strangers’ 
above. The word rendered pass is ‘hold 
intercourse,’ as in 5, fear; no doubt of 
God, but expressed generally, including 


the impression made upon others. 


- based on recognition of the cost of 


— 


Cit. 
ae 


‘pas. 
che Pe 


18f, The exhortation to ‘fear’ is 
their 
privilege. silver, etc. (cf. 7). Their 
former manner of social life, whether 
_ Jewish or Gentile, had been both burden- 


some and ‘ vain’ (Ac 15; Eph 4 1”). 


~ 19. Probably said with reference to 
the Paschal Lamb, They had been 


- © redeemed,’ like Israel of old, with blood; 


Wes! 


+ the blood was infinitely more 
> Peete cet 643 


self. He is likened to a lamb without 
blemish, etc. (Ex 12 5); but St. Peter does 
not mean that the blood of amy such 
lamb was precious. How the redemption 
was effected he does not_explain (cf. *); 
he rests upon the fact. 

20. foreknown (cf. 7), manifested: His 
previous, though hidden, existence seems 
to be implied, but is not definitely stated. 
at the end of the times (cf. Gal 44). for your 
sake: not necessarily ‘for you Gentiles’; 
it enforces the appeal. 

21. It was ‘through’ Christ that they 
were ‘ faithful unto God ’; they could not 
have been so without His resurrection and 
ascension. As usual in the New Testa- 
ment the resurrection is the work of God 
the Father. There is little to be said for 
the modern rendering ‘ that your faith may 
bealso hopein God.’ St. Peter means that 
Christianity substitutes no new object of 
faith and hope for the ancient and eternal 
object—God. 

22. Continuation of the practical ex- 
hortation of 17f. ye have purified your 
souls in your obedience partly repeats the 
‘sanctification’ of %, as ‘ obedience’ 
repeats the following clause and . St. 
Peter argues from the position that this 
purification has been gained. Its first 
effect was to produce love of the 
brethren, i.e. of their fellow-Christians. 
But this was not to be the end. ‘ Love’ 
was a greater thing yet (cf. 2P1%). 
fervently : rather persistently. 

23. No exhortation to be begotten 
anew, but grounded on the fact that they 
have been so begotten (cf. 8). It is this 
which makes Christians brothers. The 
word of God, i.e. the Christian revela- | 
tion, is often likened to a seed. But this 
seed is not ‘ perishable’; it is the im- 


planting of something of God’s own being. 


24. Is 40 **: the old life, with its many 
attractions, was a perishing thing, not 
lasting, persistent, like the new. » 

25. The word for word here is not. 


the same as in 2. This is a definite and — 


concrete utterance of that. was preached 
unto you: ‘was brought as a gospel 
within your reach,’ Whether the preachers 
were St. Paul, Silvanus, or others, St. 
Peter has no doubt that it came from 
God, with all His regenerating power. 

II, 1. The exhortation continues, en-— 
forced by the grandeur of the Christian — 
position. 
from 1 72. . 

2. newborn babes: with reference to 
the ‘regeneration’ of 1%. An un-Pauline © 
comparison. spiritual is certainly wrong; 
it should be of the mind. without guile: 


These warnings are resumed  _ 
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the reference is probably to ‘guile’ in 1. 
The epithet is common in the sense of 
unadulterated. This milk is the same 
thing that had brought them into life— 
inde pascimur unde nascimur. Beyond it 
the Christian never gets; all else is dis- 


tasteful. salvation as in 1 > °f, 

3 explains what ‘milk’ is meant 
(Ps 34 8). Observe that the Lord in the 
psalm is ‘the incommunicable Name,’ 


which we represent by Jehovah. St. Peter 
does not say that whenever in the Old 
Testament Jehovah is spoken of the 
person of Jesus Christ is meant; but the 
next verse shows that he has no hesitation 
in applying to Jesus Christ the Old Testa- 
ment language about Jehovah (cf. 315). 

4. The word ‘proselyte’ is derived 
from that rendered unto whom coming. 
a living stone: as living stones: the 
epithet makes it plain that the relations 
between Christ and the faithful are not 
fixed and unchanging, as in an ordinary 
building. rejected (Ps 118 2); of men: 
both Jew and Gentile. elect, etc. (Is 28"). 

5. spiritual, negatively, as not being 
literal or material; but also positively, 
the Spirit of God being the bond of union. 
to be (i.e. for the purposes of) an holy 
priesthood. Some would translate‘an... 
act: of priesthood.’ This is possible, but 
it would involve a change of meaning in 
the same word between this and °. The 
purpose which house and priesthood 
serve is to offer up spiritual sacrifices. 
Priesthood and sacrifice are correlative 
terms:—no sacrifice, no priest. But the 
sacrifices (note the plural) offered by the 
Christian priesthood are ‘ spiritual,’ like 
the ‘ house’ in which they are offered— 
not literal, nor material. The essential 
part of any sacrifice, even under the Old 
Testament, lay in the disposition of the 
offerers. Such was the value of the 
sacrifice of Christ, and the Christian 
sacrifices can only be ‘ acceptable to God’ 
so far as they are united with His and 
bear the same character. This does not 
exclude the offering of the body or blood 
of Christ, which gave full expression to 
His will (cf. Heb1o7f.); nor does it 
exclude any holy action by which Chris- 
tians identify themselves with His action 
—only St. Peter does not discuss this 
question. 


6. Is 28 18; cf. Rom 9 8%. in Zion, of 


ie _ which in the fulfilment all Ghristiaes were 


citizens. Isaiah seems to have meant 
the sure promises to David and _ his 


_ kingdom;’ the Apostles ‘had come to 


_. know the true Son of David, and to see 


press the collapse and frustration of a life 
not built up on faith in a Divine Corner- 
stone sustaining and unifying human 
existence and human society ’ (2b7d.). 

7. For you therefore . . . is the prec- 
iousness resumes from 4. Christians 
recognize the value of the Stone, and 
share in it. To ‘unbelieving men,’ Jews 
and Gentiles, the prophecy holds true, 
‘the Stone,’ etc. 

8. A stone of stumbling (Is 814; cf. 
Rom 9 3%).. Both Apostles follow the 
Hebrew original, as against the LXX. 
the word, i.e. the Christian Gospel; its 
twofold effects are constantly spoken of 
(cf. Lk 234). were appointed in God’s 
providential ordering of events (cf. Rom 
9 17,22, of which St. Peter was probably 
thinking). ‘Appointed’ is the same 
word in the original as ‘ Behold I lay,’ 
and perhaps refers to it. -We cannot 
understand the mystery of God’s pre- 
destination, but it is something to know 
that His hand is in everything, even 
when men are most rebellious. 

9. These glowing titles catch up 
Is) 43 205 SE xorg 9¢ 8525-22) (LX) GMa sie 
Christians were an elect race (cf. I i) 
chosen of God, for purposes of His own, 
and bonded together as if by a common 
origin. In Exodus Israel is, as in 
Rev 1%, ‘a kingdom of priests ’—God 
being their King, and each Israelite being 
a priest. In 51 St. Peter bears witness 
to differences of rank within the body, 
but that is not directly intended here; 
he dwells rather on the joint function 
of the whole organism. royal seems to 
denote dignity and spiritual independence 
—perhaps in spite of secular attempts 
from outside. They formed a nation 
of their own, distinguished from those 
among whom they sojourned by a special 
sanctity. They belonged to God in a. 
sense which no other nation could claim 
(‘ peculiar’). The purpose of these attri- 
butes is defined in words chiefly taken from 
Is 43 *1. . Christians are chosen, not that 
they may enjoy their exalted privileges, — 
but that they may ‘tell out the excel- 
lences ’ of God to others (cf. Mt 5 15 16), 
For God’s ‘ calling,’ cf. 115. called: to — 
all alike, the former state was ‘dark-— 
ness ’ compared with the light of Christian | 
faith. Po 
to. From Hos1 and 2; cf. Rom g 8) a 
In’Christ they had gained a unity which © 
they had never had (Gentiles) or had lost 
(Jews). For mercy, ef./1, 31 
11. An appeal for conduct befitting - 


citizens of a better country, Tesident— 
among jealous observers. Cf. 117, 
fleshly : a Pauline oe Te does” 


‘the beginning, of a larger Zion’ (Hort). 
lat ‘put to. shame :, : ‘no word could oe eX- 
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occur in LXX. Such lusts are 


pre- 


_ eminently of this world, not of the eternal 


one, to which Christians belong. The meta- 
phor of ‘ warring,’ occurring both in St. 
Paul (Rom 7 *%) and in St. James (47), 
was perhaps by this time part of the 


‘common stock of Christian language. 


The effect of such lusts is to disintegrate 
the true personality, ‘ the soul.’ 

I2. behaviour (1 1 1% 18). seemly = 
honourable, marked by moral beauty (cf. 
Jas 335). wherein: cf.31%. evildoers: 
an uncommon but quite general word, 
which St. Peter uses three times. Sue- 
tonius (Nero, 16), speaking of this very 
period, says that ‘ the Christians, a kind 
of men of a new and maleficent super- 
stition, were punished.’ the Gentiles, 
because, Jews by birth or not, the 
Christians were now of a higher race. 
by (i.e. in consequence of) good (honour- 
able) works aforesaid. A distinct re- 
ference to the Lord’s words in Mt 5 7°. 
which they behold, lit. beholding, in a 
course of personal observation. glorify 
God denotes the recognition of His moral 
character, as seen in the behaviour of His 
people. day of visitation. There is no 
article; St. Peter does not contemplate 
any particular moment. The expression, 
frequent in the Old Testament, looks 
forward to a time when God will ‘ visit’ 
His people with deliverance and the 
heathen with judgement. 

13. Submission to lawful authority 
(cf. Rom13?f.). ‘In ancient society’ 
subjection was taken for granted as a 
necessary condition for the well-being of 
society; but as a universal principle of 
personal life, subjection is characteristic- 
ally Christian. It consists not in the 
sacrifice of the individual to the com- 
munity (the weakness of the ancient 
social life), but in the recognition that 
the individual attains his own true 
growth and freedom only through 
devotion to the community ’ (Hort). 


_ we understand the institutions spoken 


‘tutions ‘among men.’ 


the king=the emperor. 
title was hateful to the Romans, it was 


of to be ‘of man,’ or divine insti- 
In any case 
submission to them is urged for the 
Lord’s (ie. Christ’s) sake; i.e. not 


_ (probably) because of Christ’s teaching 


on the subject, but because of practical 
consequences to Him and His Church. 
Though the 


ed without hesitation by Greek-speak- 


Lt 
-» does not make much difference whether 
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with provincial administration. by (lit. 
through) him, i.e. ‘through * the emperor. 
St. Peter does not, like St. Paul, ex- 
plicitly trace all such authority to its 
divine source; but he impliesit. evildoers 
(see 12, and cf. Rom 13 * 4), Both 
Apostles dwell upon this double end 
of the magistrate’s function; praise is, 


-of course, less prominent than punish- 


ment, but it would find place when men 
falsely accused left the court without 3 
stain upon their character. See Pliny’s 
testimony in his famous Letter (x. 96).* 
I5. so, viz. by respect for authority; 
further explained by the following clause. 
ignorance =inability to discern the facts. 
foolish implies a reprobation for want of 


thought. 
16. Such submission as St. Peter 
enjoins is a voluntary thing, which 


implies no bondage. It has its limits, as 
St. Peter proceeds to point out—bond- 
servants of God. His own martyrdom 
was aninstance. not as using liberty for a 
pretext of ill-will towards the institutions 
in question. 

17. Honour (cf. Rom 137). St. Paul 
had spoken of special persons to whom 
honour was due; St. Peter extends it 
to all, inclusive of authorities. the 
brotherhood (cf. 5%, and see 1*?f,). 
The two next clauses are taken from 
Pr 24 24; but these injunctions of duties 


_ which all Christians will recognise only 


serve to enforce the duty expressed in 
the last. 

18. Submission of slaves to masters. 
St. Peter turns to the extreme opposite 
in the social scale. Slaves were a most 
important element in the early Church, 
and perhaps the words ‘ as free ’ suggested 
this address. The word for ‘servants’ 
is not the usual one, but the more respect- 
ful term which denotes the household 
relation. The fear prescribed is probably 
not that of the master only, but of giving 


occasion for charges of disaffection; but 
good, i.e. kindly; gentle, — 


cf. Ephé ®, 
i.e. reasonable, 
(lit. ; 
puts a bad construction on everything. 
19. this, viz. what goes before, explained ~ 
by what follows. acceptable, lit. ‘ grace,’ 
or ‘thanks’; St. Peter does not as yet say 
from whom. conscience towards God: 
rather consciousness of God. The man 
knows that God is present and sees, and 
it helps him to endure. a 
* Bigg ad loc. notes that, 


considerate; froward 


praise was much 


his function than it is in the case. of his modern | 
It is an evilthat ruleshould betoo 


counterpart. | t 
much associated with punishment,—Ep. 


4 5 


‘ crooked’), ie. perverse, one who 


as 


] owing to the wide see. 
paternal jurisdiction of the Roman, magistrate, 
more directly and frequently 
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20. glory: rather venown;, a high- 
sounding word, not elsewhere found in 
the New Testament—here slightly hu- 
morous. when ye sin: the word is often 
used for faults, less grave than ‘sins.’ 
There is no need to insert ‘for it’ in 
either sentence. acceptable: the same 
word as in 1%, God, says Archbishop 
Leighton, ‘will thank a man for it.’ 
A Christian may not care for ‘renown’; 
but he will not be eed to God’s 
thanks (cf. Lk 6 » f.,and 17 ®, which were 
probably in the writer’s mind). 

21. The noble passage which follows 
was called forth by the grievances of 
slaves. hereunto, viz. ill-treatment with 
well-doing. 
it is assumed that His experience and 
ours will be alike. suffered: the word 
acquires a darker shade than it had in ?°. 
for you, not ‘instead of you,’ but ‘on 
your behalf.’ leaving you an example: 
both the Greek words are unique in the 
New Testament. 


'22. no sin (Is 53%). St. Peter sub- 


‘stitutes for the LXX word the simpler 


one which would cover such ‘ faults’ as 
slaves might easily commit. guile (cf.?). 

23. reviled: the same word recurs 
in 3%. Probably St. Peter has in mind 
Is 537. He refers not only to the time 
of the Passion, but to the habitual conduct 
of our Lord. He speaks from personal 
recollection. 
were very frequent among slaves. com- 
mitted, not Himself, but rather a general 
word, like ‘the matter’; no object is 
expressed. righteously, with reference 
to 19, ‘ wrongfully.’ 

24. Is5311:12. A very difficult verse. 
Christ did far more than leave an example. 
his own self—so far from committing 
sins—bare ours. ‘Bare’ means lit. 
“took them up,’ ‘shouldered’; ‘in his 
body’ seems to emphasize the thought 
of ‘ his own self.’ It was a voluntary act. 


St. Peter feels for the slaves undergoing , 


corporal punishments. upon the tree: 
there is no need to press the thought of 
motion, as in RVm ‘up to.’ our sins, 
not ‘your’; St. Peter cannot leave 
himself out here. ‘The tree,’ as thrice in 
Acts=the cross, always with reference to 
the passage in Dt 21 *8, quoted by St. 
Paul (Gal 3 3). having died : a word not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament; 
lit. being lost to sins.’ live (cf. Rom 644), 
by whose stripes (Is 535): St. Peter 
‘reverts to the second person. Much that 
St. Peter here says is not Pauline. 

25. like sheep (Is 53 *). are now re- 
turned: better turned; it does not imply 
pnt they had once been in the fold 
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called (cf. 1 15,2). because: , 


Revilings and threatenings , 
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and had left it. The word is common, 
but here there is probably a reference 
to Ps 23%. Shepherd=Christ, suggested 
by ‘as sheep.’ The title denotes ruling 
more than feeding. Bishop, though 
already an ecclesiastical word, had not 
the special modern meaning. The office 
was one of inspecting or visiting. St. 
Peter has already used a cognate word 
in12, your souls: the inmost part of you 
(see =), 

III. Submission of wives to husbands. 
It is to be observed that this is not a 
manual of ethics. There is no section 
on the duties of masters, as in Ephesians _ 
and Colossians. St. Peter is giving pas- 
toral advice in special circumstances. 

I. your own, because they are your 
own. the word=the Gospel; cf. 28, 
where also ‘ disobedience ’ to it is spoken 
of, as here. In the next clause there is no 
article, without ... word; the wife’s best 
way of preaching the Gospel is to lve 
it. behaviour, asin 115,212. be gained 
(lit. ‘ shall be gained’) seems to imply 
the success of the plan; cf. Mt 1815; 
1 Cor 9? f: 

2. beholding : the same word as in 2 ¥, 
though in a different tense (‘ after be- 
holding’). chaste : the word—or the verb 
from it—comes in 1 ®2, and the order of 
the original denotes that fear has helped to 
form this character. For ‘fear’ see 117, 2 38. 

3. Note that not all to whom the epistle 
was written belonged to the poorer 


‘classes. St. Peter does not condemn these 


things, though it has been pointed out 
that such processes may involve waste of 
time, but he speaks of them as ineffectual 
for the main purpose, i.e. for ‘ gaining ’ 
the husband. 
4. hidden: contrasted with ‘ out- 

ward,’ and explained by the addition 

‘of the heart.’ In Eph3% St. Paul 
speaks of ‘ the inner man’; and St. Peter 
may have taken it from him (cf. Rom 7 22; 
2 Cor 4 16). There is no need to add (with 
RV) ‘ apparel’ after incorruptible; it 
is good Greek for the abstract quality of 

‘ incorruptibility.’ Twice before the writer 
has spoken of gold or the like as corrupt- 
ible (1718). meek and quiet bear out 
the main injunction, to submit. spirit — 
==temper; not often used thus in the New — 
Testament (but cf. 1 Cor 4%; Gal6}), 
though frequently in the Old Testament 
(e.g. Ps 3438; Is29"), which=the hidden — 
man in such a spirit. 

5. Old Testament examples of this 

adornment. holy as consecrated in Scrip- 


ture. hoped in God, RV aS ae ~ 
thane Me 


hope had been realized ine 
(cf. Eph r je “20% 


. would remain so; as in Heb 3 &. 
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6. See Gen 18 &. 
children by the new birth which makes 
Christians the heirs of all the promises. 
if ye do well (cf. 2 4.) expresses not the 
means by which they became Sarah’s 
children, but the condition on which they 
terror : 
a reference to Pr3*. The quotation 
perhaps is intended to enforce the ‘ quiet’ 
spirit. The “sudden fear’ would perhaps 
come from the husband. 

7. Added as a partial corrective to the 
foregoing. The husband has a correspond- 
ing duty to the wife’s‘ submission.” accord- 
ing to knowledge: it requires care, thought, 
study. The following words are ambiguous 
in their construction. Perhaps the sim- 
plest way is to take the words ‘ the wifely 
(or womanly) vessel’ with ‘ dwelling with’ 
—‘ dwelling with the wifely vessel as being 
the weaker.’ Herein lies the need of 
‘ knowledge.’ vessel—=body (cf. 1 Th 4 4). 
giving occurs in the New Testament 
only here; rather assigning. honour... 
as being also joint-heirs with yourselves. 
Some, thinking that the injunction is to 
husbands of unbelieving wives, say that 
they are heirs by right, but not in fact. 
This is unnecessary. The ‘honour’ 
‘probably there is no reference to 2 1’) is 
of the same kind asini Th4*. the grace 
of. life: rather a grace, a gift of eternal 
life, bestowed by the favour of God (cf. 
41%). This injunction is given with a view 
to your prayers not being hindered—the 


husband’s prayers are probably meant. | 


They would be hindered by remembering 
| (cf. 2 19, 20, 21. 23)3 


that he had treated his wife with dis- 
respect or discourtesy. 

8. General application of the injunc- 
tions given in 2 11-37. 
them up. The impression to be made upon 
society at large is still in view, though the 
relations mentioned are mainly within the 


Church. likeminded (the word only oc-_ 


curs here in the New Testament): cf. Rom 
aa a6. 


_ with joy, as well as with grief (cf. Rom 
i215, and see. Bp. Butler, Sevm., v). 


loving as brethren (cf. Rom 12 *°; and see 


3). tenderhearted (for ‘ pitiful’): cf. 


Eph4**. humbleminded (for “courteous’): | 


~ 
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g. We now pass back into the outer 
world. evil in act; reviling in word (cf. 
Rom 1217 and 21; see 2%). blessing 
(cf. Rom 12 '4, and see Lk 6 28)__a saying 


hereunto, i.e. to bless, especially per- 
. under provocation to do otherwise. 


which St. Peter probably refers to. 


t ye may.’ The connexion, as von 
en says, was so self-evident to t! 


They ‘ became’ her 


Finally sums — 


compassionate includes sympathy ; - 


called (cf. 21). that = ‘in order 


(LIT. 


early Christians that it needed no ex- 
position: “He who keeps in memory 
that he himself is called to an inheritance 
of blessing, cannot but bless, especially 
when he knows that the one is a condition 
of the other.’ The inheritance is not 
future only (cf. 1 4). 

10. for: such is the implication of 
Scripture (Ps 341"). that would love life 
: refrain: the word of ‘cursing’ is on 
the tip of the tongue. guile (cf. 2 1°), 

TX. vevil) (ef. 2 11 207319). 9 This, 15° to 
‘bless’ in act. and pursue it: if peace 
seems likely to depart, active steps are 
to be taken to retain it. 

12. St. Peter adds the reason because. 
Does he mean Christ by the Lord, as 
in, 228s dehs vbdo lan, 9), upon: the 
preposition is the same as ‘ over,’ above. 
The Lord marks both the one and the 
other (cf. 2 1). 

13. Encouragement in thus acting. 
And who? The answer is, ‘ No one: 
such conduct will disarm all opposition.’ 
zealous: St. Paul uses the word several 
times. if here looks on to the future. 

14. But if, contrary to the expecta- 
tion just expressed, ye were even to 
suffer—a somewhat remote contingency. 
‘ Suffering ’ and ‘sufferings’ come much 
more frequently in this epistle than else- 
where. No one, apparently, had yet 
‘suffered ’ in these provinces. The word 
does not actually mean to suffer death, 
but, especially when Christ’s sufferings 
are mentioned in the neighbourhood, it 
is apt to take the gravest connotation 
for righteousness’ sake 
deepens the thought of ‘ well-doing.’ 
‘Happy’ or blessed: a clear reference 
to the Beatitude (Mt 51°), fear not their 
fear, i.e. the thing that they fear (Is 8 ™). 
The same passage has been referred to 
before in2*. The heathen are themselves 
afraid of suffering, and think that you 
will be also. 

15. Translate but sanctify the Lord, 
even the Christ, in your hearts. ‘The 
Lord,’ as before, is Jehovah. There is, as 
usual, no article in the LXX. The RV 
is wrong therefore in translating ‘ Christ 
as Lord.’ St. Peter is distinctly and ex- 
plicitly identifying the Christ with the 


‘Jehovah Sabaoth’ of this passage of 


Isaiah. To ‘sanctify’ Him in the heart is 


to make the heart a consecrated dwelling _ 
for Him, where His worship is carried on — 
undisturbed. Possibly the Hebrew text — 
is not satisfactory, but St. Peter uses the _ 
LXX. ready to give: the hindrance, if. 


there be any, is not to be in the Christian 
(‘ always,’ ‘to every man’). 


answer 
‘==apologia, as e.g. in Ac 22+. asketh a 


two directions. 
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reason or ‘account’: St. Peter is prob- 
ably thinking not of private enquirers, 
but of officials. hope, because the 
Christian amidst his troubles was evi- 
dently looking forward to something. 
Two qualifications for such an answer 
are laid down: meekness towards man, 
and fear towards God, a sense of the 
solemn responsibility of speaking, 

16. a good conscience: we shall have 
the words again in 24. wherein (cf. 
212). put to shame (cf. 2°), whenever the 
facts come out. revile: not the same 
word as ‘revile’ above. manner of life, 
as before (1 15, etc.). in Christ, a Pauline 
expression, occurs again in 51% 14. Its 
position in the Greek seems to give a kind 
of reason for the goodness of the life. 

17. if the will of God should so will: 
the same distant contingency as in 14 (cf. 
1’). The smart of suffering is lessened, 
if the will of God is discerned in it, not 
only the injustice of men. Not for well- 
doing, but 7m, or as we say colloquially, 
“while well-doing.’ There is a little pleas- 
ant irony in the statement. St. Peter 
keeps repeating his words (see 2 1529, 4 19), 
His sentence is quite generally put (there 
is no ‘ ye’ init). 

18. Because Christ also: cf. 
where the argument is precisely the 
same. We should probably read ‘ died ’ 
instead of ‘ suffered,’ which comes from 
21; His suffering amounted to death, 
suggesting that theirs (‘also’) might do 
the same. once, which plays so promi- 
nent a part in Hebrews, serves here 
to bring out the effectual character 
of Christ’s death. It may also point 
to its transitory duration (cf. 5%). for 

- Sins, i.e. as a.sin offering, as in Rom 8 3; 
1 Cor 15%; Gal 14, etc. righteous (cf. 
2 1% 22): He suffered in well-doing. for 
the unrighteous: here, as in ‘for sins,’ 
St. Peter touches upon the beneficent pur- 
pose of Christ’s death, which is developed 
in what follows. that he, etc. (cf. 2 #4): 
such sufferings as St. Peter has in view are 
not undesigned and useless annoyances, 

_ RV, perhaps by an oversight, keeps the 
us of AV. It should be you; they were 

themselves among the fruits of the 

_ Passion. ‘The word bring may have 

reference to priestly action on the part of 

Christ, but it is uncertain (cf. Rom 5 2; 


1 
235. 


Eph 238, 3 2), 


_’ St. Peter proceeds to draw out the 
significance of Christ’s death. It had 


One was bodily: He was 


but another word would probably have 
been used for this. More naturally it 
expresses some enhancing of the faculties 


of the ‘spirit’ on escaping from the 
trammels of the ‘ flesh ’ (cf. 2 Cor 5 *). 
19. in which, i.e. without the fleshly 


integument. he went .. . unto the. 
spirits: it was a journey (so to speak) 
with an object. The object was to 
‘preach,’ or ‘proclaim’ to them; 4 
describes the preaching as aGospel. The 
spirits were in prison, i.e. in a state of 
punitive confinement. Did the Apostle 
speak of all the dead, at that time, as 
being ‘in prison’ (mbus patrum), or | 
only a class of them ? 

20. The definite article, which occurred 
in the last clause, is now dropped; it is 
lit. to men (or spirits) who once dis- 
obeyed. This clause carries out the 
meaning of ‘for the unjust,’ and the 
victorious power of the Passion. The 
date of the disobedience (cf. 2 *, 34) is 
defined, and its heinousness marked, by 


what follows. waited for them to 
obey. long-suffering, a period of 120 
years according to Gen 63%. Probably 


St. Peter thinks of Noah as preaching 
righteousness all the time (2 P25), both 
Ly word and by making the ark. Natur- 
ally he treats the narrative in Genesis as 
literally true. 

Probably some words spoken to the 
disciples by our Lord after His resurrec- 
tion were the source of these and similar 
reflections upon what came to be called 
the ‘ Harrowing of Hell.’ But we must 
be careful how we commit His authority 
to the details of the story of Noah and 
his contemporaries. The main inference 
which the Apostle intends us to draw | 
seems to be that none are finally con- 
demned without having the fullest evi- 
dence presented to them, here or here- 
after; and that we who believe the 


_ resurrection of Christ are indeed blessed.* 


St. Peter turns from the many who 
disobeyed to’ the few who were saved. 
The author of 2 Peter was clearly thinking | 
of this passage when he wrote 2 5. . saved 
through water: they escaped the Flood, — 
taking refuge in the ark. The power of — 
righteous suffering is shown to oe very 
far-reaching. : 
21. The true reading and pratiebatioel 


is, whtch also in antitype doth now save — 


you. Not that ‘type’ and ‘antitype’ — 


were as yet fixed to their modern connota- _ 


tion; ‘ antitype’ only expresses a corr 


sponding resemblance. The antecede 
‘to ‘ which ’ is perhaps hardly ‘ water,’ . 
Archbishop Bernard implies, but the 


* See Additional Note at the end of the 


ett put to death in the flesh. The other was in 
ay the higher region: He was quickened in 


the spirit, The latter might mean ‘kept 
oy wre alive’; 3 death: was not is cet yage 
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‘ Now,’ as then, there is saving efficacy 
in it. ‘You’ is emphatic (cf. 1*). ‘ Doth 
save ’—not exactly the word in *°“—may 
mean as each successively comes to it, 
or it may imply the abiding safety of those 
who are in the ark (cf.1°). St. Peter 


water through which Noah was saved. 


Testament—means ‘hath been made to 
rest ’; it does not imply any previous sin. 
‘Sin’ is here, as in Romans, a power. 
That this was our Lord’s view, see 
Micra nS 24, 

2. that, i.e. ‘with the result that’: 
it must be taken with ‘arm yourselves.’ 


leaves the likeness without interpretation. | To live ‘to’ anything means to be 
' St. Peter is not here using flesh in the | occupied with it, to be sensitive to it. 
_ ethical sense (as in 211), but the literal. 3. suffice, said with irony. The perfect 
Baptism is no mere outward washing. | tenses of the Greek treat these things as 

Endless discussions have been raised | wholly past and done with. The desire— 
_ by his word translated answer (AV), | a quite different word from ‘ will ’—of 
‘ interrogation (RV). The verb means | the Gentiles means what the Gentiles 

either to ask a question, or to ask for a | would like them to do, though it does 
_ thing; the substantive might be the | not exclude what the Gentiles themselves 
F like to do (cf. 2%). and to have walked 
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agen asked, or the thing asked for. 
‘In Dan 41’, the only p@ace in the Greek 
Old Testament where it occurs, it stands 
for what is translated ‘demand.’ - The 
demand might be either ‘ of’ or ‘ for’ 


for the cleansing of the sins which have 
disquieted the conscience. This would 
agree with the whole tenor of the epistle. 

“conscience (cf. *). Nothing in the context 
points to a technical meaning of ‘ interro- 
gation’ here. ; 

The Apostle has not lost his thread 
amidst his digressions. It is the triumph 
in Christ of sinless suffering for others. 
To this he returns in the resurrection and 
ascension. The former gives Christian 
baptism its force (cf. 1*). St. Peter does 


not explain how it works: the doctrine. 
of baptism was too well known to need it. 

22. who is: an emphatic statement 
of His present existence on the right 
hand of God (taken from Ps1101). The 
“swallow- 


Latin authorities here add, 


correctly brings out the meaning of the 
tense, though ‘ walking ’ would mean the 
same. There is no ‘we’ nor ‘ you’ in the 
Greek. Certainly St. Peter does not accuse 


; a thing. Here it suits best to under- | himself of such conduct, as AV implies. 
_ stand the latter. Baptism is the demand | abominable: in Ac 10 8 the word is retv 
: for a good conscience towards God, i.e. | dered ‘ unlawful.’ “ii 


4. wherein, as in 212, 316: ‘in the 
point wherein they think it strange, they 
speak evil of you.’ strange (cf.1#). speak- | 
ing evil: not the same word as before at 
212, 316, 

5. Perhaps there is a reference to 3 }. 


‘Those who call you to give account, shall 


give account themselves. St. Peter returns 
to the order of the faith: after the session 
at the right hand, the judgement. He 
regards it as ‘ready’ (cf. 11”). Christ is 
the Judge. 

6. unto this end, as in 2 4, 3 °, looks 
backwards, viz. that the dead’ might be 
ready for the judgement. even to the 
dead, or ‘also to the dead.’ The reference 
is to 31®. that they might be judged 
. .. but, might be translated ‘that 
though judged indeed . , . they might.’ 
In their case the judgement in certain — 
respects had already taken place, viz. 


| death, so far as human beings could 


discern, and in flesh; but there was a- 


q 


brighter side to the judgement still to 
come. This doesnot mean that the gram- 
matical form used itself signifies a past = — 


The verse is admittedly one 


$7 


‘judgement. ‘ 
of the hardest in the New Testament.* 

7. Resumption of the directions in3® 
The apostolic age believed itself to bé the = 
last (cf. 15 and elsewhere). The practical 
consequence was to be sober and watch. © 
_| Strictly, the second of these words repre- _ 
| sents sobriety (cf. 1 18, 5°); the first means 
rather soundness of mind (e.g. Tit 2%). 
Read prayers, i.e. acts of prayer. 
| 8. Persistent rather than fervent (cf. 

| and translate having persistent your 
| * See Additional Note at the end of the Epist 
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towards one another (lit. ‘towards your- 
selves’), 1e. within the Church. The 
quotation that follows originates with 
Pr 10 !2, but differs both from the Hebrew 
and from the LXX, agreeing with Jas 5 ”°. 
Perhaps the saying was current in this 
form; but this is not the only place where 
St. Peter is influenced by St. James, It 
seems to mean that the charitable are 
themselves forgiven much (cf. Lk, *’). 

g. Entertainment of Christian travellers 
formed an important element in the social 
life of the early Church (see 3 Jn *f.). 
It was apt to become burdensome. 

10. ‘The gift’ (AV), a_ gift (RV): 
unfortunately, English has nothing be- 
tween the two. It is implied that all Chris- 
tians received something from God for 
the good .of the community. Both the 
word and the thought are Pauline (cf. 

- Rom 12 8). Here the gift of wealth seems 
especially intended to serve such pur- 
poses as hospitality. ministering, i.e. 
administering, dispensing; the same word 
as in 1}, with the same meaning. 
stewards, i.e. not possessors. manifold, 
because of the varied forms of God’s 
gracious gifts. St. Peter mentions two. 

II. speaketh: St. Paul in Rom 12° 
enumerates mahy ways of speaking. 
oracles of God: not (as in Ac 738; 
Rom 3 2; Heb 5”) the Bible, but as men 
truly inspired. ministereth: as in 1°; this 
is here the point. Everyone will recognize 
the duty of ‘ speaking’ as God prompts; 
in the same way they should recogmze 
that wealth too is from Him. The same 
mode of argument occurred in 217. 
strength= force. supplieth, a Pauline 
word. Mark the repetition of the name 
God. glorified (cf. 21"). whose, probably 
of Christ. 

12. Encouragement in view of coming 
troubles. This section, like the last (2™), 
begins with the appealing word beloved. 
strange : the word in‘. fiery trial (cf. 17); 
itis a single word in the original,’ burning.’ 
Lit. ‘ which taketh place unto you for 
trial’; St. Peter now speaks as if the trial 
were in active progress. 

13. pattakers = sharers (cf. 11, 51), 
rejoice (cf. 1°). They are to be con- 
gratulated upon it. that, ie. in order 
that, expresses the purpose both of the 
sharing His sufferings and of the rejoicing 
in it. ( 
His sufferings (cf. 1141, 5 1), is already 
there, but as yet concealed (1% 18, 5 1), 
with exceeding joy: a single word in 

_ the Greek, used in 1®8, There is, no 
_ doubt, a reference to the words of Christ 


in Mt 5 1. 18, - 


34. for the name of Christ, viz. because 


‘ i 


his glory also, the correlative to. 


they bear His name (cf. Ps 89"). It 
leads on to the mention of ‘ Christian * 
in 46, reproached: notwithstanding the 
alarming tone of the epistle, the perse- 
cution seems to have got no further, as 
yet, in these provinces. blessed, as in 
314. because, without waiting for the 
future manifestation (#4), even now, at the 
moment of being reproached, the Spirit of 
glory and the Spirit oi God resteth upon 
you. The magnificent phrase is based on 
Is112. Perhaps it is influenced by the 
promise recorded in Mk 13 4. The Spirit 
is called the Spirit of glory in much the 
same way as in Isaiah, the ‘ Spirit of 


wisdom,’ etc., i.e. the Spirit which issues , 


from glory and confers it. ‘Glory,’ in” 
contrast to ‘ repr@ach,’ takes us back to 7%. 
And ‘with great emphasis’ (Bigg) St. 
Peter: repeats the article, to make quite 
clear that this Spirit is no other than 
‘ the Spirit of God ’ Himself, which ‘ rests ’ 
upon the suffering Christian as upon 
Christ (Is112), with satisfaction and 
blessing. Hort is inclined (in his note on 
Jas 21) to take ‘the glory’ as a title 
of Christ; this seems unnecessary. St. 
Peter’s doctrine of the Spirit may be- 
gathered from this passage compared 
with 1} 11 12, 

The last words of the verse in AV are 
an interpolation, though an ancient one. 

15. suffer: the writer does not say 
what, or whether by law. He deals with 
imaginary cases. evil-doer, quite general, 
as in 2 1; after murderer or thief it indi- 


,cates ‘or any other form of evil-doer.’ 


or meddler in other men’s matters, a 
word, perhaps humorously, coined by 
St. Peter; lit. ‘an inspector of what 
does not belong to him.’ By prying, 
meddlesqme conduct the Christians might 
easily bring discredit and unpopularity 
upon other believers. The argument 
is something like what we have seen in 
217, 411, 

16. but if as aChristian : to ‘ suffer’ in 
this case would perhaps mean something 


different from the cases mentioned. The _ 


name, so sacred to us, began as a nick- 
name at Antioch (Ac11 2). Believers 


did not willingly use it of themselves, — 


and here St. Peter, or his scribe, seems 
to have purposely misspelt it. in this 
name (RV), viz. ‘even in this name of 
tidtouls; and obloquy.’ glorify God: see 
Tree Bere 


17. St. Peter treats the coming troubles | 


of the Church as the beginning ot the 


of the Christian interpretation of the 


house= the church (see 25). Hence it ig 
rr pala a li alerted 


R 
universal judgement. the house of God: 
a reference to Ezek 98; but it admits — 
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explained by atus. that obey not (cf. 2%, 
3 t+ 2), 

18. Pr i141 (LXX). scarcely, i.e. with 
not much to spare. . 

19. In this verse the leading thoughts 
of the epistle are gathered up. ‘ Suffer,’ 
whatever it may amount to (18); ‘ will’ 
(2 **,3 77), souls * (1 9, 2 11. 25, 3 20) * well 
doing’ (2 1415.20, 36.17)| The word for 
Creator does not occur elsewhere in 
the New Testament (but see 21%). To 
call Him faithful implies that He has, 
as such, a duty to His creatures, which 
He will not neglect. This epithet, em- 
ployed not unfrequently by St. Paul, is 
specially appropriate to the word com- 
mit, which means to confide, or entrust, 
a deposit for safe keeping. 

VY. 1. Further advice suggested by the 
crisis. elders: the official title, ‘ pres- 
byters,’ in which the thought of seniority 
is not yet extinct. Their office may be 
gathered from the verses following. It is 
not merely from humility that the Apostle 
calls himself a fellow-elder. As officers 
of the Church they were specially exposed 
to persecution, and St. Peter claims 
to be at least as much exposed as they. 
witness does not mean exactly ‘eye- 
witness,’ but one who bears testimony. 


The sufferings of Christ (cf. 11, 414). 


partaker, etc. (cf. 41%). The splendid 
assurance that he was a partaker already 
of the glory was based on the fact that he 
was already suffering; and it was in- 
tended to encourage the other elders; 
but there may also be an allusion to special 
promises, such as thoseof Jn21. In 1 5 
he uses similar language of our unre- 
vealed possession. 

2. Tend (see 25). It denotes ‘cure 
of souls,’ rather than providing sus- 
tenance. No doubt the Apostle was 
thinking of the charge laid-upon him in 
Jn2z11%, The flock of God: it was not 
the flock of the pastors themselves (see 
Ac 20 *8), and (as in Acts) was one and 


_ the same everywhere. 


ay 


mot of constraint, because of the 
dangers attendingit. according unto God, 


& viz, according to His ordering. Already 


cs hence the warning that follows. 
self-assertive 


‘hem 


high offices in the Church were well paid; 


3. The domineering, 


temper is forbidden, e.g. in Mk ro #f. 


‘Over God’s heritage’ (AV), over the 


charge allotted to you (RV), lit. ‘over 


7 


elots.’ Itprobably. means the churches 


erent pastors. the flock: the sin- 
-is repeated, in spite of demarcation 
mes etotey he thule 


ee 


spheres of work assigned to the | 


rist is the Chief Shepherd (see 


2%5). shall be manifested: the word 
was used in 1° of His first coming; 
here it is used as=‘be revealed’ in 
17:13, receive, the same word as 1°. 
that fadeth not away would strictly 
be a translation of the epithet in 1 9; 
this is a wreath made of those unfading 
flowers employed metaphorically. of 
glory (cf. 4 18 19), 

5. It seems impossible to take the 
‘elders’ here in a different sense from 
1, or it might be simpler to understand it 
in the natural sense, as compared with 
‘younger.’ To avoid the difficulty, some 
would make ‘ younger’ also a term of 
office, like ‘deacons.’ There is, however, 
no indication of such a title (though see 
ACRE A): As a matter of fact, the 
presbyters were taken from among the 
elder Christians, and those entrusted to 
their care are called ‘ younger’ in the 
natural sense in distinction to them. 
Note that the same kind of thing is found 
in 1 Tim51:2. ‘ SGupmission’ is urged 
again, as in 21% 18, 31-5. gird yourselves 
with humility: lit. ‘ tie on humility for 
(i.e. towards) one another.’ It is an un- 
common word, not elsewhere found in 
biblical Greek. The substantive derived 
from it is said to have been a sort 
of apron or ‘ overall,’ worn by slaves— 
perhaps for the protection of their 
clothing while at work. Some doubt 
attaches to the meaning, but this inter- 
pretation would suit our passage, for it 
would indicate something (1) external and 
conspicuous, and (2) a mark of servitude. 
Commentators, perhaps with good reason, 
point to Jn 13 4f. (cf. 3%), The quota- 
tion comes from Pr 3%4, apparently by 
way of Jas4® (see note on 4® above). 
grace, i.e. favour. Such humility shown 
towards men will also be acceptable to 
God. 

6. the mighty hand, which allows them 
to suffer, is ready also to deliver and exalt. 
in due time (cf. 2 1"). 

7. From Ps 55 * (cf. Mt 6 95 f.). 

8. sober, watchful (cf. 1°, 47). your 
adversary: the word is a technical term 
for the opponent in a lawsuit, but 


nothing in the context suggests that it. 


is so used here. the devil oceurs in 
Jas 47, the passage referred to in °. 


The ‘Satan’ of Job 1 and 2 is so trans- — 
lated in LXX, where he is spoken of as _ 


‘walking about’ in the earth. a roaring 
lion, perhaps from Ps 2218 (LXX). whom, 


is 
i 


lit ‘which to devour’; a time of perse-— 


cution seemed to offer a good chance. _ 
g. resist (cf. Jas 47). St. Peter ad- 


| dresses his readers not as individuals, but = 
as a body. Therefore he bids them resist _ 7 Pe, 


he 
Ag 4° 
. te shite 


a is au er 3 
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as a solid wall or phalanx might. This 
is what stedfast here suggests; and it 
affects the meaning of faith. The word 
usually in the New Testament means the 
quality that makes a believer (as in 1°); 
but it sometimes denotes the religion or 
body of convictions (as Eph 4 °). Here 
there would be special reason for thinking 
the latter to be intended, when the Church 
is bidden to present a firm front*to the 
adversary. 

the same sufferings,etc. Avery strange 
and difficult expression. The first part 
may mean ‘the same things by way 
of sufferings,’ and it would be some en- 
couragement and consolation to know 
that others were undergoing them too. 
But are accomplished is not a very 
natural translation. Then the order of 
the words by your. brotherhood in the 
world is very curious, if St. Peter means 
by them what he is generally taken to 
mean—and the use of ‘ the brotherhood’ 
in 2 17 seems to point that way. Hard as 
it may be, no better translation seems 
to be offered than those in our versions, 
unless (possibly) for ‘are accomplished ’ 
we substitute ‘are being paid.’ in the 
world is a reminder that the present 
order will not last for ever. 


. ro. St. Peter has spoken of the ‘ mani- | 


fold grace of God’ (4 1°); now conversely 
he speaks of the God of all grace, as 
the bestower of all forms of favour 
(1210.18 37,55). called you: cf. 115, 2% 21, 
3°. unto his eternal glory, after suffering, 
contrasted as often before: this ‘glory’ is 
in Christ (cf. 1 24). The suffering is of no 
long duration, or perhaps light in quality 
(1%). shall perfect or ‘restore’ what is 
impaired. These things He will do as 

‘ Himself’ the ‘ God of all grace.’ 
tr. Conclusion; greetings. Silvanus, 
etc. (see Introduction). No doubt the 
well-known companion of St. Paul, called 
in Acts ‘Silas.’ The I is not emphatic, 
as if St. Peter opposed his estimate to 
that of others. He proceeds to describe 
his own epistle and its purpose. It was 
brief (cf. Heb 13 2?) in comparison with 
all that he might have said. It was a 
letter of ‘exhortation,’ including (as in 1) 
- encouragement and consolation, and. of 
_ ‘testimony.’ The object of the testimony 
‘wasto assure the recipients that the Gospel 
- which they had received (1 1%) was the true 
_ Gospel. Persecution was likely to try 


* . their allegiance to it; therefore he adds, 


_ stand, i.e. stand fast ‘in it.’ 
13. She that is in Babylon, elect to- 
‘gether with you no doubt describes the 
church, in terms that recall 11, It seems 
not unnatural way of describing a 


} } 


angels, the corruption of humanki 
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church: see 2 Jn. Marcus, my son, i.e. 
the evangelist St. Mark, the cousin of 
Barnabas. His relation to St. Peter was 
spiritual. 

14. The kiss of charity is mentioned in 
1 Th528, peace takes us back to 1 ? 


NOTE ON 1 P3 18-4 

The whole passage is continuous, and 
should be taken as it stands. It has 
been suggested (cf. Moffatt’s trans.) that 
Enoch (cf. En 1 }#16) was originally the 
subject of 1°, but that his name has 
dropped out. But (i) a reference to him 
would be inappropriate where St. Peter is © 
referring to the Lord’s example as an 
encouragement to Christians; (ii) Enoch 
had no gospel to preach; (iii) the ‘ spirits ” 
of #® are human spirits, as is clear from the 
use of ‘ spirit’ in 18 and the explanation 
given in 29. 

St. Peter’s point seems to be this. To 
the Christian death comes as a friend; 
though for awhile he may be unclothed 
(2 Cor 5 4), the Lord’s example shows that 
he has nothing to fear. When the Lord 
died, the straitening from which He had 
suffered was at once removed (Lk 12 *°); 
His human spirit was filled with more 
abundant life, and went to proclaim His ~ 
Gospel in the realms of the dead (31°, 4 ). 

It is possible that the risen Lord may | 
have told St. Peter this (Lk 24 *4; 1 Cor | 
15 °); it would have been like St. Peter to 
ask the Lord where He had been. But 
probably his statement rests upon current 
Jewish belief. When belief in the resur- 
rection was established, belief in the 
“Church Expectant’ came with it; and 
old words, such as those of Zech 9 4+ 12, 
probably acquired a new meaning (cf. 
Ac 2 *° ff.) Both Justin (Tvyph., 72) and 
Irenzus (c. He@r., iii, 20; iv, 22) quote as 
from the Old Testament : ‘ The Lord re- 
membered his dead from Israel that slept 


in the earth of the sepulchre, and he came 


down to them to preach his salvation’; 
and similar language is found. in the ~ 
Bereschit Rabba (cf. Bigg on 1 P 32%) of © 
the Shechinah, which the New Testament — 

identifies with our Lord. Thus among _ 
Christians the belief in the ‘ Harrowing of _ 
Hell’ naturally arose (cf. Mt 27 5153 and — 
note), and is probably presupposed in — 
Heb 123. Nor is the special reference — 
to the antediluvians difficult to under- 
stand. The journey of the Lord to the 
realms of the dead would itself sugges 
the journey of Enoch, and with ae 
whole story (Gen 6) of the fall of the 


> 
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which followed it, and the deluge by w. 
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the thought of the deluge was useful for 
St. Peter’simmediatepurpose. Christians 
in their position in the world resemble 
Noahandhisfamily. They haveaccepted 
a divine warning which the world ignores; 
they are preachers of 
(2 P 2 5) who by entering the ark of the 
_ Church ‘ condemn the world’ (Heb 11 ”); 


. the corruption was punished. Moreover, 
- 
+. 
: 
4 
4 
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_ they have to face cruelty from those in 
- whose wickedness they will no longer 
_ take part (44); their very suffering has 
_ separated them from sin to a deeper con- 
- secration (47); and, above all, they are 
saved by passing through the water (cf. 
' 1rCorr1o?t?) to the new life of a re- 
_ generated world (74; but cf. the inter- 
- pretation giveninthecommentary). The 

- very point of St. Peter’s exhortation is that 
they too, whatever judgement may come 
upon them, must live ‘ according to God,’ 
and be ready for the final consummation. 


righteousness | 


_ The teaching here given is of abiding 
interest in two ways: (i) It suggests, 
like 1 Cor 5 ® and 11 83, a ‘ larger hope’ 
than the Church has generally recognized. 
Even a penal death may have a purpose 
of mercy beyond; and, as far as we can see, 
there can be no full probation without 
the hearing of the Gospel (cf. Jn 15 #4). 
(ii) It suggests that for saints departed, 
as for the Lord after Good Friday, an 
evangelistic activity may be possible. 
There are more souls in the world unseen 
than here.—H. L. G. 
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Z THE SECOND EPISTLE OF ST. PETER 
By T. W. Little 


Introduction 


(1) Its Place in the Canon.—See The 
Bible in the Church, OT, 14. 
_ (2) Authorship.—The writer styles him- 
_ self ‘Simon Peter’ (if ‘Symeon’ be the 
true reading, it is only another form of 
the same name: see Ac 1514), ‘ servant 
_-and apostle of Jesus Christ.’. The epistle 
therefore is written in the name of St. Peter 
the Apostle, and his authority is claimed 
for its contents. There is no question 
about this claim. 
‘There are, however, serious difficulties 
_ in the way of accepting its genuineness, 
- and they come from many sides. Briefly 
‘they are these: no certain evidence of its 


i use before the end of the 2nd century; its 


very late reception into the Canon of 
- Scripture; definite doubts expressed about 
its genuineness (e.g. by Origen and 
_ Jerome); its great dissimilarity to 1 Peter; 
its borrowing from, and deliberate modi- 
- fications of, St. Jude (see Jude, Appendix) ; 
allusion to St. Paul’s epistles, which 
without precedent in the New Testa- 
ent, and which seems inconsistent with 
‘the Apostolic Age (3 1°16); and, finally, a 
resemblance to other books attributed to 
Peter, which are known to be pseudo- 
nous, and to be not much earlier than 
middle of the 2nd century.. 
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and, as a, consequence, there is a growing 
consensus among scholars to class it, so 
far as its authorship is concerned, among 
the many books written under an assumed 
name, of which the Wisdom of Solomon, 
the books of Esdras, and the Apocalypse 
of Peter are instances. The present 
commentator, however, is bound to con- 
fess that he is not convinced of the sound- 
ness of this conclusion stated in this way. 
It seems to him that, apart from a few _ 
passages, the resemblance between 2 Peter 
and the Apocalypse of Peter has been © 
greatly exaggerated, e.g. by Dr. Chase (in 
tone, and in real interest, they are poles 
apart) ; that some arguments are based on \ 
a misunderstanding of the epistle itself, 
e.g. the motive of the reference to the 
Transfiguration (see note in loc.) ; and that 
the evidence for the genuineness of 1 Peter, 
though its canonicity is unimpeachable, 
is not so overwhelming as to be, with any ; 
fairness, placed in the scale too heavily 
against 2 Peter (but see below ‘Date’ and 
‘ The Relation between 1 and 2 Peter’). ty 
(3) Date and Character.—If the epistle | 
is Petrine, its date can hardly be later 
than A.D, 64, and that it can be as early jos 
as this is very unlikely. If it is-more;). 2. 
nearly allied in time to the Apocalypse 
of Peter and similar pseudepigraphs, it 


should be placed between 125 and 150, 
If it is neither strictly Petrine, nor NOES acai 
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closely connected with the apocryphal 
group referred to above, its date is prob- 
ably early in the znd century; and the 
facts and difficulties will be fairly met, if 
we may conjecture that the epistle, though 
not St. Peter’s own, was written by aman 
who in his earlier years had heard St. Peter 
preach, and remembering his message on 
the subject of Christ’s coming to judge, 
wrote this epistle for an age in need of 
such teaching, and issued it under St. 
Peter’s name. Thus some of it would be 
practically St. Peter’s, some of it would 
be St. Jude, ‘ the very thing ’ found ready 
to hand, but worked up and modified or 
elaborated as the writer thought best. The 
attitude expressed towards St. Paul would 
be what had been St. Peter’s; though a 
man writing thirty or forty years later 
would naturally speak of apostolic writ- 
ings in the language of his own time, and 
teflect the mind of the Church in his own 
day in regard thereto. 

Further, if we accept the authenticity 
of r Peter, with its large assimilation 
both of the thought and of the language 
of St. Paul, we shall have no difficulty in 
accepting as Petrine at least in spirit the 
desire to commend, and to protect from 
misconstruction, St. Paul’s writings. Thus 
the passage (3 15 16), though not St. Peter’s 
words, reflects St. Peter’s mind. If this 
account be anywhere near the truth, the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter becomes much 
more than an ordinary pseudepigraph. 
For we shall be claiming for it, as its 
merits demand, a kernel of Petrine matter, 
which we could not claim, or indeed wish 
to claim, for much of the apocryphal 
writings to which the Apostle’s name 
has been attached. In any case the 
judgement of the Church in receiving 
2 Peter into the Canon, and excluding the 
Apocalypse of Peter (which was, at one 
time, more than its rival), is justified a 
hundred times. 

The eventual ‘ consensus’ of the Church 
is more trustworthy as to value than the 
verdict of any age, or any group of 
Christian scholars. The Canon isa sacred 
enclosure, which does not secularize what 
is outside it, but which hallows all that it 
contains. The Second Epistle of St. 
Peter, whosoever its author may have 
been, is within this enclosure, and there- 
fore is, for us, ‘ Scripture,’ in a sense 
in which other writings outside the 
Canon are not; and its message is, to- -day, 
independent of the man who wrote it. 

Whenever, and by whomsoever written, 

the epistle is a message of serious warning, 
and an exhortation to Christian steadfast- 
_ *See, however, The Bible in the Church, OT, 14b. 
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ness in faith and conduct, in an environ- 
ment of scepticism and general licence. 
For the destination of the epistle see note 
onset 

(4) Relation between 1 Peter and 
2 Peter.—Bigg maintains the Petrine 
authorship of both epistles; but, in order 
to do this, or at least in process of doing 
it, he maintains the priority of 2 Peter to 
Jude, which seems an untenable position 
(see Jude, Appendix). Mayor, on the 
other hand, after a most exhaustive com- 
parison of 1 and 2 Peter from all possible 
angles, both of language and contents, 
sums up as follows: ‘On the whole I 


should say that the difference of style is © 


less marked than the difference in voca- 


bulary, and that again less marked than _ 


the difference in matter, while above all 
stands the great difference in thought, 
feeling, and character—in one word, of 
personality ’ (Introd., cv). 

The most important points of contrast 
between the two epistles (other than those 
of idiom, style, and vocabulary) are the - 
much larger proportion of quotations from 
the Old Testament, and the more intimate 
place occupied by the Person of Jesus, in 
1 Peter than in 2 Peter. In spite of this, 
the resemblances also are considerable; 
these include a certain number of unusual 
words which occur in both, reference to 
the Flood in both (though introduced to 
enforce different lessons), and the fact 
that both epistles have important things 
to say about prophecy (1 P 1 1%!2; 2P 
t 1921), The most penetrating difference 
is, perhaps, that in 2 Peter the dread of the 
Gospel has taken the place of what was 
in 1 Peter its gladness (cf. 1 P 1 38, 2 9 10, 
43 with2 P'r 2?) 2/281) c But this cen 
trast may be easily exaggerated. There 
is not a little of judgement, and a good 
deal of serious warning, in 1 Peter (see 
p1817, 91,11 4717 5 8.9), 

(5) Summary of the Contents. 

1 #11, Salutation : followed by emphasis 
on (a) God’ s great gifts, and their effects ; 
(b) the diligence required from’ man in 
response to them. 


12-15, Need of remembering what has © 
been taught. The writer will devote his — 


“swan-song ’ to this end. 


16-211 The Coming of the Lord with 7 


power. 
Transfiguration ; 


nature of ‘prophecy’ is given. 

2. Warning against the false teachers, 
who have their prototypes in the Old — 
Testament. 


founded on St. Jude.) 
3 118, 
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Warning against mockers. If the Lord 
delay His Coming, it is through mercy, 
not through slackness. The day will 
come suddenly and with fire. 

1418. Our brother Paul wrote in the 
same strain, about God’s longsuffering; 
though his teaching on this and other 
things has been wickedly perverted. 

Let steadfastness be your motto. 
grow in grace. 

(For the relation between Jude and 
2 Peter, see Jude, Appendix. The biblio- 
graphy relating to both epistles is 
also given at the end of Jude.) 


ee 
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I. 1. a like precious faith with us. 
Bengel’s note here is: 4ique pretiosa . . 
fides eorum, qui Jesum Christum viderunt, 
ut Petrus et veliqui apostoli, et eorum qui 
citra visum credunt. This is the simplest 
explanation. But the Greek word zso- 
ttmos, which occurs here only in the New 
Testament, is used outside the New 
Testament to express equal -political 
privileges. There may therefore be a 
reference here to the equality of rights 
in the Gospel enjoyed both by Jews and 
Gentiles. 

of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ 
(RV text), or of our God and the Saviour 
Jesus Christ (RVm). The question be- 
tween these two renderings is whether 
Christ is here called God or not. The 
question is one that is often difficult to 
answer. Cf. Tit 21%, and see the first part 
of the note on despotés in Jude *. 

in the righteousness. The equality of 

- Christian right in the preciousness of the 
faith is inherent in the righteousness and 
justice of God. Mayor gives a most 
convincing quotation from Clement of 
Alexandria in support of this being the 
true meaning here. oe 

3. by his own glory and virtue. Either 
‘by his own glory and excellence,’ two 


terms of kindred meaning, or ‘ by his own 


glory and goodness’ (Mayor), two mani- 
_ festations of the Caller, one of which 
claims our worship, the other our imita- 
tion. Aveté is a common word in Greek 
for excellence of any kind, as well as in a 
_ more restricted sense for moral excellence 
(see Vocab. s.v.). But it is only used 
= 
- it would seem, with a distinct recognition 
_. that the thought for which it stands is 
Greek rather than Hebrew or Christian. 


‘may reside in your old heathen conception 
of virtue. In 1P2°® there is a remi- 
cence of the LXX of Is 43 # or 42 ¥, 
re the sense is ‘ glory’ or ‘ praise’ 


’ 


outside x and 2 Peterin Phil 4 *, and there, © 


Lightfoot ad loc.: ‘ Whatever value 


virtue. Thus the use of the | 


word here and in 1°, in the latter case 
certainly in the Greek sense, is like ‘ his 
divine power’ (*) and ‘the divine nature’ 
(4) a trace of Greek thought. 

3, 4. his divine power, the divine nature. 
These terms have been pointed to as more 
akin to Greek, or Alexandrine, philosophy 
than to Jewish thought. 

4. that ye may become partakers of 
the divine nature. There is emphasis on 
the word ‘ become.’ Human nature, at 
any rate as we know it, does not partake 
of the divine, in its ownright. This only 
becomes possible through the promises of 
the Gospel fulfilled, i.e. through the Gospel 
of the Incarnate Christ and its appro- 
priation by the believer. But thus the 
participation is attainable. The passage 
most akin to this, in thought if not in 
language, is Jn 11% 18: ‘to them gave he 
the right to become children of God ’ (RY). 
We have here, then, one of the great texts 
of the New Testament. Led by it, some 
of the greatest of the early Fathers did not 
shrink from statements like the well- 
known expression of Athanasius: ‘ He 
was made man, that we might be made 
God.’ The love of antithesis led here to 
an obvious exaggeration. But this is 
harmless in comparison with much popular 
thought which, though claiming to be 
religious, makes no real distinction be- 
tween the human and the divine. The 
verses that follow (*1°) emphasize the 
earnestness and diligence required in 
responding to God’s gifts. For though it 
is true that God’s ‘ gifts and calling are 
without repentance,’ this does not imply 
that, so far as individuals are concerned, 
their effect and blessings are independent 
of man’s response. With 2° cf. Phil 2 1%. 

5-8. These verses treat of the growth 
of Christian character and of its in- 
gredients. A comparison of this list of 
virtues with the fruit of the Spirit in 
Gal 522, or with 1 Tim 61", will show how 
far the elements of Christian character were 
from being stereotyped in primitive times. 
Mayor analyzes or interprets the passage 
thus: ‘ The relation. between the seven 
virtues may be thus stated. Faith is the 
gift of God already received. To this 
must be added: (1) moral strength, which 
enables a man to do what he knows to be 
right; (2) spiritual discernment; (3) self- 
control, by which a man resists tempta- 
tion; (4) endurance, by which he bears up 
under persecution or adversity; (5) tight 
feeling and behaviour towards God; 


(6) towards the brethren; (7) towards all.” 
rightly deplores the RV’s. 
unfortunate rendering ‘in your love of 
brethren, love,’ which obliterates the _ 


7. Mayor 
the 
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radical difference between the two words 
used for ‘love’ in the original. The AV 
‘and to brotherly kindness, charity ’ was 
preferable as a translation, as well as in 
rhythm. On the different words used here 
for ‘love,’ Trench says: ‘Itshould never be 
forgotten that agapé is a word born within 
the bosom of revealed religion; it occurs 
in the Septuagint; but there is no example 
of its use in any heathen writer whatever; 
the utmost they attained to here was 
philanthropia and philadelphia, and the 
last indeed never in any sense but as the 
love between brethren in blood’ (Syno- 
nyms of the N.T., 50; but the whole note, 
46-51, should be read). 

g. is blind, seeing only what is near. 
The Greek word used here is one of several 
words in this epistle that occur nowhere 
else in the New Testament. It means 
literally ‘ screwing up his eyes.’ It quali- 
fies the description of the man’s blindness. 
Itimplies that the man is not totally blind, 
but that lack of the qualities above named 
will leave him spiritually very short- 
sighted, with reference to the past as well 
as to the future. 

11. the entrance : see under 1*-15, 

12. in the truth which is with you. 
Bigg conjectures that the word translated 
“ delivered (to the saints) ’ in Jude* may 

-be the true reading here. 

13-15. tabernacle . . . decease. Both 
of these words, occurring where they do, 
read like a subconscious anticipation of 
the account of the Transfiguration which 

, immediately follows. The word rendered 
“ decease ’ is only found once elsewhere in 
the New Testament, viz. in the Lucan 
narrative of the Transfiguration (Lk 9 #1), 
while St. Peter’s suggestion ‘ Let us make 
three tabernacles ’ is recorded by all three 
evangelists in their account of that event. 
But further the word ‘decease’ (Greek 

12 exodos) may look backwards as well as 
forwards. Itis difficult not to trace some 
connexion between evodos here and eisodos 

_ rendered ‘entrance’ in“. Both words 
are rare in the New Testament, and the 
occurrence of both within a few lines is 
at least remarkable. The contrast they 


ss suggest is that of the exit from the taber- 
bead nacle of this life in which we are so- 
___.,: journers, and the entrance into the eternal 


kingdom, which is our true home. 
14. even as our Lord Jesus Christ signi- 
fied untome. M.R. James thinks it pos- 
_ sible that the allusion may be not to 
_ Jn213% 1% as is commonly supposed, 
--—- ‘but to the Domine, quo vadis ? legend, 
- which, in its earliest form, is known to 
_ have been current in the 2nd century. 


= oy irk ‘16-21. ‘This is a singularly difficult pas- | 
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sage. It will probably always be open to 
question where the emphasis really lies. 
Which is regarded as of the surer evidential 
value—the Transfiguration, or ‘the pro- 
phetic word’? The RV rendering stresses 
the firsthand evidence of the Transfigura- 
tion, and makes the writer then speak 
of prophecy as corroborated by this: 
‘We have the word of prophecy made 
more sure,’ i.e. by the witness of the 
Transfiguration. The AV, however, seems 
to us nearer the mark, and we prefer to 
render: ‘We havealso a stillsurer ground 
in the prophetic word, to which ye do 
well that ye take heed,’etc. Ourreasons — 
for preferring this are: (1) It gives the 
more natural meaning to the Greek 
bebaidteron, instead of forcing it to be 
almost equivalent to bebaiémenon. (2) It 
makes the subsequent exhortation, and 
description of prophecy, much more rele- 
vant. (3) The exaltation of prophecy is 
characteristically Petrine (see 1 P 1 1°!*; 
Ac 1 20, 2 16-21, 25-28) yo 48), This is impor- 
tant, whether we believe the epistle to 
have been written by St. Peter himself, 
or by anotherimpersonating him. (4) The 
end of #1 in the original (especially the 
text WH) reads like the climax of the 
main subject. (5) The way in which the 
Transfiguration is introduced suggests 
that the writer is on his defence con- 
cerning it; and, though he justifies a 
former appeal to it, he passes on to 
another kind of evidence, which is of 
more general trustworthiness than any- 
thing which is of the nature of a vision 
or the privilege of a few can ever be. 
The value of this last point depends on 
the view we take of the alternatives given 
in the next note. But the other four 
points are independent of this. 

16. we did not follow cunningly devised 
fables. Either, as the writer had been 
wrongfully accused of doing by disparagers — 
of the Transfiguration as a credible fact, 
or as the subverters of the Gospel them- 
selves were in the habit of doing, or | 
(possibly, but not probably) as St. Jude 
had done, when he quoted from the ~ 
Book of Enoch in support of the Lord’s © 
coming to judge. (The author of 2 Peter, — 
though using the subject-matter of St. a 
Jude wholesale, himself carefully refrained | 
from quoting by name an apocryphal — 
book.) . EN ta) 
the power and coming =the coming 
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with power. There can be no doubt that 
the Second Coming is intended here, as 
34. The glory exhibited at the Trans: 
figuration is adduced as an assurance o: 
that future glory. 4 iJ 
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will be repaid if they trace the use of idzos 
in 2 Peter. It is a‘favourite word with 
Beary as te, FFs BA 3801 8,.27), Should they 
make this attempt, they are advised to 
- come to this passage (1 2°) last instead of 
first. The contrast here is between what 
is ‘a man’s own’ and what is God’s. 
Epilusis, according to its general usage, 
means ‘interpretation’ as here rendered; 
its derivation suggests the further mean- 
7 ing ‘solution.’ It may be treated in this 
passage as containing both these ideas. 
(1) The point is not that ‘prophecy’ is 
a dark thing, and of little use until it has 
been interpreted; rather that it is itself 
an interpretation, ‘a light shining in a 
dark place’; but it is God’s interpretation 
of life’s facts or problems which the 
prophet has to bring, zot his own. Other- 
wise it is no ‘ prophecy.’ 
of Scripture’ had its origin in man’s own 
mind. (2) Again, no prophecy of Scrip- 
ture is limited to man’s own solution of it; 
__ the way, or the full extent of the way, 
' in which it will be fulfilled, is beyond his 
_ ken. The Gospel was the great solution 
_ of prophecy that it was because it both 
interpreted and fulfilled it at once. But 
it was God’s solution. 
II. 1-III.3. This is the section the con- 
_ tents of which are common to 2 Peter 
and Jude. 

II. 7, 8, 15. The exemplary conduct of 
Lot is set forth here in a much stronger 
light than the Old Testament narrative 
% by itself warrants. The passage reads as 
if the character of Lot had been developed 
and expanded in some apocryphal book 
- known to the writer. Balaam, on the 
- contrary, in the New Testament (e.g. 
here, Jude, and Rev 214) appears with- 

any of the softening of the outline 
hich we find in Numbers. ~He is simply 

type of the lucre-loving prophet and 
ral seducer. 
Testament could never have inspired 


r’sfamoussermon.  —» 

.22. For the gravity of moralapostasy 

d on cf. Heb 6# ff.; also the 

r Lord’s teaching (Mt 12 *5); 
unconsciously a saying of 


ve been a current pro- 
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idias epiluseds. Readers who know Greek 


“No prophecy - 


The Balaam of the” 


e is quoted here, but 
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same, They forget the Deluge. (2) We 
have no means of measuring God’s time, 
still less His longsuffering. (3) But the 
catastrophe and judgement will come, 
and this time the manner of the catas- 
trophe will be by fire (see below on 118), 
It would, however, be more accurate 
ta say that (1) only is the reply, or retort, 
to the scoffers, and that (2) and (3) are 
addressed to the ‘beloved,’ the scoffers 
having been left behind. 

The delay of the Parousia was a great 
difficulty to the first preachers of the 
Gospel who expected it and preached it 
as imminent. But we can trace in the 
New Testament how the emphasis was 
shifted, and with the faithful it soon 
ceased to be a difficulty. To the ob- 
jectors described here, and to their like, 
it nevey was a difficulty, but only a con- 
venient peg upon which to hang their 
scepticism, which was ‘as old as the hills,’ 
and as new as to-day. Ps 10 (PBV), with 
its ‘ Tush, thou God carest not for it,’ 
isa good example, and expresses what 
is at the root of it all. The form of 
the attack may vary with the point 


exposed, but the temper and root remain 


the same. . 

10-13. These verses reflect current 
speculations about Creation, and about 
the catastrophic end of the present 
cosmos, combined with traditions of the 
Deluge. In his belief'in the completeness 
of the destruction by the Flood, the writer 


-goes much further than the implications of 


the Old Testament. In hisopinion,a new _ 
heaven and earth were needed after the — 
Flood in the same way that a new heaven 
and earth will be provided after the 
destruction by fire to which he looks for- 
ward. Destruction of the present cosmos 
by fire was the expectation of the Stoics 
as well as of Christians ; but thespeculation 
of the Stoics, or of the Greeks generally, 
seems to have been that destruction by 
fire and water would come alternately, — 
and that after each destruction a cosmos ~ 
similar to the present one would emerge; _ 
in these respects being very different from _ 


a 


‘the Christian expectation of one catas- 


trophe only, and of a heaven and earth 
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passage in 2 Peter became the authorita- 13. new heavens and a new earth, 
tive one on the subject’ (M. R. James, | wherein dwelleth righteousness. Idcivco 
C.G.T., 34-35). non veterascent (Bengel). 

5. out of water and amidst (margin I5. even as our beloved brother Paul 


through) water. The exact force of these | also wrote to you. Who are these to 
prepositions 1s not very clear. But the | whom St. Paul is said to have written ? 
basis of the description is probably Gen | The allusion to God’s longsuffering is a 
1267, Mayor translates ‘ built up out | special feature of the Epistle to the 
of water and through water, by the word | Romans (Rom 2 4, 3 * 78,9 ???8), This 
of God,’ and his note is: ‘ This appears to | favours the idea that 2 Peter was written 
refer (1) to the general evolution out of | to the Church in Rome, which is, Mayor 
‘chaos: (2) to’the stages by which the | thinks, its most likely destination. The 
heaven and earth were built up.’ theory that it was written to the same 

10. the elements shall be dissolved: | Asiatics as 1 Peteri is based entirely on the 
RVm ‘heavenly bodies’ (in place of | assumption that ‘this second epistle’ 
‘elements’). This is probably correct.| (2P31) implies that our ‘1 Peter’ was ° 
The belief that the stars were involved in | the ‘first’ there referred to. But the 
the destruction of the last day is found | description of the contents of the epistles 
bothin the Old Testament and New Testa- | which follows makes this very doubtful. 
ment (see Is 34 4; Mt 2429). Moffatt ren- 16. Itis strongly held that the language 
ders here: ‘ the stars will be set ablaze and | here used about St. Paul’s epistles, and 
melt.’ Ifthe true reading (RVm) is ‘ dis- | the apparent placing of them upon a 
covered’ or ‘ found,’ the most plausible | level with the recognized Old Testament 
suggestion is that a ‘not’ has been left | Scriptures, imply a much later develop- 
out. In this case, for a parallel we may | ment of the Canon of Scripture than 
cf. Rev 162°, but James thinks that the | existed in the lifetime of the Apostles: 
word ‘ discovered ’’ may be equivalent to | and to many minds this furnishes the 
‘manifested,’ and so be a suitable judge- | strongest of all arguments against the 
ment term. Petrine authorship of this epistle. 


THE TORANNINE EPISTEERS 


By SIR Epwyn Hoskyns 


. honour of treating them seriously and of 
General Introduction explaining with Bisse care te he is 
Tue 4th Gospel and the Johannine | putting forth his whole literary and 
Epistles, consisting of a Catholic epistle, | pastoral energy in an attempt to expose 
an epistle written to a particular church, | them. In the first epistle he lays down ~ 
and another to a particular individual, | the axiom that any claim to a peculiar — 
form a distinct and well-defined group | knowledge of God must be carefully 2 
within the New Testament. This literary | examined, and proceeds to conduct the — 
unity is due partly to an almost certain | examination on the assumption that 
identity of authorship, partly to a common genuine religious experience must issue 
historical situation which needed delicate | in moral transformation and be produc- _ 
handling. The communities of Christians | tive of charity. Thus tested the new 
were disturbed by extravagant and undis- | teachers fail lamentably, and he draws — 
_ ciplined teaching, under the influence of'| the deduction that their knowledge of | 
which men had separated themselves from | God is false knowledge, and that they are 
' --—s their =fellow-Christians, declaring that | inspired by the devil. He then deals 
_ Jesus had not come ‘in flesh,’ and that | with their assertion that the true know 
sin discarding so materialistic a belief they | ledge of God can dispense with the belie 
_ had been enabled to attain a more spiritual | -hat the Son of God has come in the fle: 


nor and progressive knowledge of God. and shows both that it is a well-found 
ee _ The author of the Johannine writings | belief and that it is the ground of the 
= regards such men as antichrists and righteousness and love characteristic of 


_ false prophets, and holds their assumed | genuine Christian knowledge of. 
and unsympathetic superiority to be | The denial of the Incarnation and of e 
_ destructive of the truth of the Christian | Passion of the Son of God is ther 

_ Yeligion. And yet he does them the ultimately she source of Seta 
Bian See ae 658 
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esoteric religious experience devoid of 
righteousness and lacking in charity. 
This conclusion, which is only referred 
to in the first epistle, is worked out with 
great care in the Gospel, the purpose of 
which is to show that Christian salvation 
was from the beginning dependent upon 
the manifestation of the Son of God in 
flesh, and upon His death. If therefore 
Christianity be divorced from belief in 
the reality of the Incarnation and of the 
Passion of the Lord, it must inevitably 
lose its power to convert men, and the 
unity of the Christian community in its 
opposition to the world cannot be main- 
tained. The situation which underlies 
the Johannine writings is thus closely 
parallel to that to which St. Ignatius 
refers in his Epistle to the Smyrneans 
(v, vii, translated by Dr. Kirsopp Lake 
in The Apostolic Fathers, The Loeb 
Classical Library, 1912): 

‘There are some who ignorantly deny 
him, but rather were denied by him, being 
advocates of death rather than of the 
truth. . .. For what does anyone profit 
me if he praise me but blaspheme my 
Lord, and do not confess that he was 
clothed in flesh ? But he who says this 
has denied him absolutely and is clothed 
with a corpse. Now I have not thought 


- right to put into writing their unbelieving 


names, but would that I might not even 
remember them, until they repent con- 
cerning the Passion which is our Resurrec- 
tion. ... They abstain from Eucharist 
and prayer, because they do not confess 
that the Eucharistis the flesh of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ who suffered for our sins, which | 
the Father raised up by his goodness.’ 

It was not until the 4th century that 


- all three epistles found a secure place in 


the canon of the New Testament, appar- 
ently under the influence of St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome. In earlier times, that is 


from the beginning of the 3rd century, 


three Catholic epistles, James, 1 Peter, 


_ 1 John, were generally accepted ; but with 
_ regard to the remaining four, 2 Peter, 


Jude, 2 and 3 John, there was considerable 
hesitation in appealing to them as pos- 
sessing especial authority. No doubt it 


was the recognition of their apostolic 
authorship which finally secured their 
position in the canon of Scripture. 


et | 


FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN 


, by G.] 
Gospel in grammar, style, 
phraseology, and thought t 


¥ — 


eferences to the 4th Gospel are prefaced | 


imilarity between ‘the epistle | 


which attention will be drawn in the com- 
mentary (cf. Brooke in J.C.C. Com., i-xix) 
makes it almost certain that the author 
of the epistle was also the author of the 
Gospel. For a discussion of the prob- 
lem of the authorship of the Johannine 
writings the reader is referred to the Intro- 
duction to the Gospel, pp. 241-244, and 
Appended Note, pp. 272-276. 
however, be noted that the author of the 


First Epistle claims to be one of the original ~ 


disciples who saw and handled the Word 
ofichites (1A: cf.:Ger 4)) sand:thats ithe 
note of authority which underlies the 
epistle rests upon this claim. 

It is impossible to decide whether the 
epistle was written before or after the 
Gospel, or whether it may not perhaps 
have been written at the same time with 
the intention that both should be read 
together. Neither the epistle nor the 
Gospel gives any clear indication of date, 
and the external evidence is extremely 
puzzling. There is no direct quotation 
from the epistle until the last quarter of 
the second century. Irenzus cites the 
epistle and attributes it to John the 
‘disciple of the Lord.’ The Apostolic 
Fathers, it is true, use phrases which seem 
to be reminiscent of the epistle, and 
Polycarp in his letter to the Philippians 
(7) writes: ‘ Everyone who does not con- 
fess Jesus Christ to have come in the flesh 
is antichrist, and whosoevér does not 
confess the witness of the Cross is of the 
devil.’ This appears to be an echo of 
1 Jn42: cf.2 Jn? (Brooke, lii-lviii). If 
Polycarp knew the epistle, it must have 
been written before A.D. 120(?). Butitis 
possible that both the author of the 
epistle and the Apostolic Fathers are using 
popular Christian language, the origin of 
which is obscure. Eusebius (Eccl. Hist., 
iii, 39) says that Papias made use of the 
epistle. 

Nor is there any clear internal or ex- 
ternal evidence as to its destination. 
Those scholars who hold that it was 


written to a definite group of Christians — 


are thrown back on Ephesus and the 


It should, , 


surrounding district both for its prove- — 


nance and for its destination. It seems, 
however, more probable to suppose both 
the Gospel and the epistle to have been 
written for all Christians. If this be 


correct, it must be assumed that they 


reflect a situation in Asia Minor which the 


author believed to be not entirely unique. _ 


The false teachers to whom reference ee 
oe) 


has- 

| been made above are mentioned in 2 1% ees 
41, and their conduct and beliefscondition 
| the language of the epistle as a whole. — 
But it must not be deduced from this that _ 
Do eto “aie Renee 
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the epistle is merely controversial. It 
affords an admirable illustration of the 
possibility of conducting controversy in 
such a way that there emerges from the 
controversy a simple and direct statement 
of Christian truth and experience as 
realized by one whose interests are 
primarily pastoral and paternal. 


Commentary 


I. 1-4. The Writer’s Authority.—The 
neuter relative, that which we have heard, 
merges into a person who has been seen 
and touched by the author in company 
with others. The life-giving Word is 
therefore both a Gospel which can be pro- 
claimed in word and the manifestation 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, in flesh 
(cf. Grt4,2), The manifestation of 
eternal life was given to the original 
disciples in order that by their witness 
others might share in the brotherhood of 
the believers. Christian fellowship is, 
however, much more than a human fellow- 

ship. It is union with the Father and 
with His Son, and for that reason carries 
with it life and joy. The authority of 
the epistle is based on the author’s claim 
to have been an eyewitness of the mani- 
festation of the Word. 

de the jbesinning ai. Cf. act 13528 523.8. 1s 
2Jn* 8, (a) Before the creation of the 
world the Word existed (G1?: cf. Gen 
11); (6) before the first manifestation of 
the Gospel (cf. Mk'11); (c) before the 

moment of conversion to Christianity. 

; Perhaps all these meanings are suggested 
Lit here. handled. Cf. Lk 242; Ac17 27; Heb 
1218, Literally to feel aftey and so to 

} handle or touch. .G20!’, though a 
fi different Greek word is used, suggests 

ak a) that the union of the believers with the 
_ ‘Lord after the ascension will be so in- 
aia timate that it can be described as touching 
|. Him (cf. G 6.53 54), Here, however, the 
__- reference is to physical contact with the 
Lord before His ascension (cf. G 20 25-28), 
A 2. eternal life. Literally, the life which 
belongs to the age to come; it does not 


; death of the body.’ The manifestation 
of the Son of God was the manifestation 
of a totally new kind of life. A new order 
was revealed on earth, the chief charac- 
_ teristic of which is supernatural and 
immortal life. In the Gospel the Lord 
_. both proclaims and gives life (G 6%, 
PE reigned Dae *4>) 
iy i 4. we write. 
_thought of not only as preachers and 


i te 


in writing what they had seen and heard. 


ah 


Hie. mean ‘everlasting further life after the’| given. Sin must be at once confessed; a 


The original disciples are | 


teachers, but also as joyfully recording | 


= a: . ab 
deity t 7 See: ee: 
if eee ee ns “a 
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lf, however, these things refer to the letter 


which follows, and 1f your joy, though not 
so well attested as aur joy, be the correct 
reading, then we 1s equivalent to /, and 
the whole sentence merely expresses the 
author’s intention of writing a letter which 
he is confident will give his readers great 
pleasure. But the possibility must not 
be entirely disregarded that the writer is 
addressing the whole Christian community 
in the name of the original disciples, 
thought of as a compact body (cf. G 21 4). 
these things we write. The tradition that 
John wrote the Gospel in the name of the 
Apostles may be based upon a correct 
exegesis of these two passages (Muratorian © 
Fragment, 9-15). 

5-10. Christian truth. The Christian 
message which has been revealed by God 
through Jesus .Christ to the original 
disciples, and which is delivered by them 
to men, is that Godis Light, and that, since 
He is Light as opposed to Darkness, those 
who have fellowship with Him must no 
longer continue to walk in darkness (sin). 
And moreover there can be no Christian 
brotherhood apart from that moral trans- 
formation which is the necessary result of 
any true contact with God. Christianity 
is therefore not so much truth to be © 
believed as truth to be done because it | 
is believed. Religious experience which 
leaves human action untouched is thus 
shown to be false. The sinlessness which 
has been attained by those who do the 
truth does not spring solely, or even 
primarily, from the declared message that 
God is Light, it is rather the result of the _ 
death of Jesus, the SonofGod. Christians _ 
are purified by the blood of Jesus, and 
therefore a denial of the reality of the 
Passion cuts at the roots of Christian 
moral purification. The-sense of sinless- 
ness in a Christian is open to serious 
misunderstanding. Conversicn does not — 
totally abolish sin; the man who says — 
that it does deceives himself and makes 
God aliar. He makes God aliar, because — 
God has Himself provided the means by 
which sin after conversion can be for- 


This done, complete purification is re- 
established by the action of God Himself, 
since He is faithful and just to forgive us _ 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness. 


5. The order of words in }5, 
Word, life, dight,, darkness, 


the prologue to the Gospel, and suggests 
the first chapter of the Book of Genesis. 
In the Gospel Jesus is the Light of the 
WO foto R18. OF re 85 fle: of Mt4 18; 
Rilke 8212 Cor 6 34: ; Eph 5 8), and rescues 
men from the power of darkness (sin) 
(9 1-42), 

6. The contrast between Light and 
Darkness, (G-2,5, 3 18-*1) 8 12: cf..61") is 
further defined as a contrast between 
Truth and Falsehood (2 227: cf. G8 44; 
Jas 314). do not the truth: G3: cf. 
Rev 21 27, 22}, 

7. the blood of Jesus his Son 
cleanseth us (cf. 22, 41°). This is sacri- 
ficial language (cf. TLeyirgt Mit 2628s 
Heb 9 }*: 8; Tit 2 4, and throughout the 

New Testament). The death of “Jesus was 
_.the sacrifice, effectual not merely for the 
forgiveness of sin, but for the actual puri- 
fication of the heart. The author of the 
epistle needs only to refer to the efficacy 
of the death of the Lord, since he knows 
that his readers will understand his mean- 
ing. In the Gospel the crucifixion. is 
narrated as the completion of the work of 
the Incarnate Word (19 °°), and as the 
fulfilment of the Jewish sacrificial system 
ete, 2 2319°22)- and of the,.Passover: in 
particular (19 *)> fulfilling Ex 12**; Nu 
oe enct: it Cor 5,7. 4 The account of the 
Passion concludes with the carefully re- 
corded “incident of the piercing of the 
_ Lord’s side and of the outpouring of blood 
in the sight of, if not actually upon, the 
beloved disciple (19 ** *5). The impor- 
_ tance of this incident lies in its symbolism. 
The Christians too have been cleansed by 
_ the blood which flows from the crucified 
Lord. The present tense in this verse in 
_ the epistle shows that the reference is 
not only to the cleansing at conversion 
; x (baptism), but also to the cleansing from 
_, sin after conversion (cf. G 13 10, where it 
pointed out that the complete bath 
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innecessary). 

Those who deny that sin remains 

them as an active power, deny a plain 
f experience. 

For hese who recognize it aa con- 


nee He eon forgives the sin 


uses}. (Jer 3t $v 5 cf: 
ygihs 265.27 Eh. 5)2*)s and 
self tp be faithful and 


aptism—does not render suaines wash- 


_ virtue can remain in active communion — ” f 
- and intercourse with God, and assist men | 


he sinner. And in so doing | in the Pauline Epistles. 
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II. 1-6, The Imitation of Christ.—The 
reality of the forgiveness of sin and of 
radical moral purification makes possible 
the sinlessness not only of those who are 
now Christians, butofallmen. Thedeath 
of Jesus Christ is an adequate propitiation 
for all sin, and His righteousness enables 
Him to act as the effectual friend and 
helper of men in the Father’s presence. 
This universal salvation can, however, 
only be appropriated by those who obey 
the commands and imitate the life of Him 
who made the sacrifice. Those who are 
thus obedient possess the true knowledge 
of God, and His love is perfectly realized 
in them. The ability to keep God’s com- 
mandments is therefore the test of the 
knowledge of God and of life in Him. 
The knowledge of the disobedient is false 
knowledge. 

1. Advocate: RVm Comforier, Helper, 
Paraclete (G 14 *6, 15 ®®, 16’) of the Spirit 
(cf. 14 1817, where the word is applied 
both to the Spirit and to Jesus). The 
Greek word Paracletos means literally, 
one called to the side of another to help or 
comfort him. The Greek Fathers usually 
understand the word in this general sense. 
The limitation of the meaning of the word 
to that of an advocate in a lawsuit was 
chiefly the result of translating the Greek 
word by the Latin advocatus, in which the 
legal meaning was predominant. The 
best translation here is therefore probably 
friend or helper, which does not suggest 
only a pleader before a judge. Since, 
however, God is the Judge, this meaning 
must not be wholly eliminated. Dr. 
Brooke prefers to retain the translation 
advocate because it preserves the passive | 


_ form of the Greek word. Dr. Gore, at the © is 


suggestion of G. H. Whitaker, accepts 
the meaning agent or representative (Can 
We Then Believe ? 204 ff.). with the | 
Father. The awkward Greek preposition 
(cf. t #) reappears in G11: cf.Mk6%,97, 
righteous. Only one who is perfect in- BE 

BM 


to attain the righteousness which is His) * 
For the title given to the Lord in the 
Apostolic Church cf. Ac 314, 7 5; Jas 5% 
1 P3138. It is, however, not thus. apa 


2. propitiation. Cf. 4 1°; ; Rom 3 
The Gisele prone) apes We the effectin 
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able, and God can manifest Himself as 
Love. In Christianity the popular sacri- 
ficial idea of propitiating an angry God 
is entirely transformed, since God in His 
love has Himself provided the effectual 
sacrifice by sending His Son (G3 1!*?*). 
The love of God is therefore manifested 
not only in the effects of the innocent 
death of His Son, but in the sacrifice 
itself. The objectionable ideas suggested 
by the word ‘ propitiation’ perhaps 
account for its rare use in the New Testa- 
ment, 

4. Calvin comments: ‘ The knowledge of 
God is an efficacious reality. For God is 
not known bya naked imagination, but 
when He reveals Himself in our hearts 
through the Spirit.’ This is exactly what 
is meant by ‘ Truth’ in the Johannine 
writings, 

5. the love of God has been perfected. 
The choice does not lie between the inter- 
pretation of the genitive as either sub- 
jective or objective; both are implied. 
Since Christian righteousness is a super- 
natural experience, obedience to the 
commands of God is the sign that God 
has manifested His love towards men, and 
human love for God is also perfected by 
the victory over sin. 

6. abideth in him. A characteristic 
phrase in the Johannine writings (2 24:27 28, 

6, 24 12, 138, 15, 16- * cf. G6 58 1410, 15 410). 
as he walked. The insistence on the 
Imitatio Christi is not unconnected with 
the sacrificial language in #. In primitive 
sacrificial rites the imitation of the god 
to whom the sacrifice had been offered, 
or of the animal which formed the material 
of the sacrifice, formed an integral part 
of the ritual action. The idea of sacrifice 
therefore carries with it the idea of imita- 
tion (cf. Durkheim, The Elementary Forms 
of the Religious Life, 351 ff.). Much of the 
eatly Christian attack on heathen sacri- 
fices was conditioned by the connexion 
between sacrifice and imitation. The 
myths of the gods were largely stories of 
immorality, and those who offered sacrifice 
to such gods were incited thereby to 
imitate them. The superiority of Chris- 

ee tianity consisted not in excluding the idea 
Bas, of sacrifice and preserving that of imita- 


tion, but in proclaiming a sacrifice made 


by one worthy of imitation. 

i 7-17. The Christians and the World.— 
2 The Word of God which the Christians 
_ heard and received is no new command- 

ment, for God has always demanded that 
- men should love one another. Yet it is 
a new commandment, because now at last 
the Word of God has been fully obeyed 
_. otirstiby Coat Himself, and, asa result of 


_ dangers (sin) are avoided. The meta 
ae 662, ¢ - erat 


His victory over sin, subsequently by the 
Christians. For this reason the darkness 
of unfulfilled divine commands-is passing 
away and the true light isappearing. The 
darkness remains where men hate their 
brothers, and the light is manifested 
where true philanthropy abounds. Those 
who are filled with hatred stumble in 
their journey and are ignorant of its end, 
whereas those enlightened by brotherly 
love pass securely on their way towards 
the eternal mansions of God. The con- 
verted Christians form one victorious 
community of old men, young men, and 
children, whose sins have been forgiven 
by the power of Christ, who know God, 
have conquered the evil one, and are 
strong in the abiding strength of the 
Word. They stand in complete opposi- 
tion to the world, which strives to entice 
them with its charm. The charm of the 
world is lust and empty presumption, and 
is, moreover, passing away. The opposi- 
tion between God and the world is there- 
fore absolute, and this opposition must 
be reflected in the Christians, for the love 
of God and the love of the world are in- 
compatible. But the power of the world 
is temporary, whereas those who do the 
will of God will survive the destruction 
of the world, and ‘ abide in’ the life of the 
age which is to be. 

7. The especial commandment ‘referred 
to here is that men should love one 
another (G 13 §4). This was an old com- 
mandment (Lev 19 18)—old, that is, when 
they received it at their conversion. For 
the various suggestions underlying the 
word beginning cf. 11 note. 

8. The old commandment has become 
new, because it is true in him and in you. 
true, because genuinely obeyed by Christ 
and by His disciples. The distinction be- 
tween the old and the new is illustrated in 
the Gospel by the distinction between the 
hirelings and the Good Shepherd. The 
former know that their duty is to care 
for the sheep, but fail in their service; the 
latter shows His love by dying for them — 
(G 10148), St. Peter is entrusted with 
His work, and must likewise surrender _ 
his life (G 211548), the darkness is .— 
passing away. For the underlying S20n8s es 
tology see 2 38 note. ‘ 

10, 11. The metaphor of a journeys - 
undertaken i in the darkness or in the light — 
is presupposed but not fully developed here — 
(cf. G rr %, 12 9% 86). In the dark (hatred) 
men stumble (sin) and know not whither 
they go (to destruction). In the 
(love) the end is in view (eternal life an 
the mansions of God: G14 2), and 


"oe eee yh “ 


is controlled by its meaning. The author 

does not write, He trips over no stumbling- 

block, but There is no stumbling-block . . . 

im him, because ‘ the occasions of falling 

are within.’ the darkness hath blinded 

his eyes. Cf. G 9 3941, 

12-14. The author exercises his pastoral 
office as it had beem defined in the com- 
mand to St. Peter (G 21 15"). The char- 
acteristic features of Christian experience, 
the forgiveness of sins through Christ (cf. 
Lk 7 475°), the knowledge of Him who is 
from the beginning, that is the Christ 
(11: cf. G 1 41), and of the Father, and the 
victory over evil (G 16 38), are not to be 
_ attained by his readers but maintained. 
| --They are the children of God (3 } 2) 
and also of the writer of the epistle 
(21-18 37%), fathers of those who «will 
believe through their preaching and 
example (G 17 2°), and young men in the 
strength of their victory over sin through 
the power of the Word which abides in 
them. 

2 15-17. Outside the Christian com- 
munity is the world, and the righteous 
and beloved children of God are con- 
trasted with the children of the world, 

possessed by no love of God and controlled 

' by fleshly desire. The Christians must 
renounce the world (Mt 6 4), and this is 
all the more necessary because its destruc- 
tion is imminent (218), and because only 
those who do the will of God (G 6 % 39; 
Mk 335; Mt 7 #4) will survive the catas- 
_ trophe and share in the new age. For 
the distinction between the lust of the 
flesh and the lust of the eyes cf. Gen 
3%. the vainglory of life. Cf. Jas 4%; 
Rom 1 °°; 2 Tim 37. The presumptuous 
display of the externals of life, especially 

of wealth. 
18-29. The Apostates.—The warning 
against the enticement of the world is 
necessary because some have apostatized 
from Christianity and returned to the 
world.. The familiar prophecy of the 
coming of the antichrist immediately 
before the end is now being fulfilled. The 

& apostates are the antichrists. Like Judas 

_ they were among us but not of us, else 

they would have remained with us. Now 

bd” therefore we know that the end is at hand, 

AS d that not every Christian can be 

trusted. The test of the true Christian 

4 


d you can apply the test, since you 

z: me and know the Truth—is whether 
men 
not. You received this belief at your 
v 1, and it is the ground of your 
h God and with His Son; this 
3 the message which we, the original. 
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anointed (christened) by the Holy 


believe that Jesus is the Christ — 
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disciples, received from Jesus. Himself, 
and it is eternal life. The apostates are 
lars, and they are trying to deceive you. 
For this reason I write unto you; and yet 
my letter is unnecessary because the 
Christ who christened you taught you and 
still teaches you Himself. Abide in Him. 
Our knowledge that the end is at hand 
makes constancy imperative, if we are to 
be bold and unashamed of Him at His 
return. He is just and will certainly 
punish unrighteousness; but those who 
do righteousness are the children of God, 
and such men need have no fear. 

FOpet 4s 2) in 2 “Phe readersiare 
supposed to be well aware of the tradition 
of the coming of the antichrist immediately 
before the end, referred to in 2 Th2*° 
as the ‘man of sin,’ in Mk 1314 as the 
“abomination of desolation standing 
where ve ought not,’ and throughout the 
Book of Revelation as the ‘ Great Beast ’ 
(Brooke, additional note, 69 ff.). “This 
mysterious incarnation of evil is intei- 
preted here as having actually taken 
place not in a single person, but in those 
who have apostatized from Christianity; 
they are the antichrists. The writer 
therefore draws the deduction that the 
end is at hand, and that, since the world 
is passing away (° 1”), the Christians must 


be prepared for the advent of the Lord (?*),. 


This passage clearly disproves the theory 
that in the Johannine writings primitive 
Christian eschatology has been entirely 
displaced by the mystical union with God 
and with His Son. In the Gospel, it is 
true, small reference is made to the belief 
in the second coming of the Christ and in 
the imminence of the judgement, but cf. 
G 5 28 29, 6 39 40 27 23, 

19. The apostates have left the com- 
munity of the sons of Light and returned 
to the world (41; 2 Jn”). If it may be 
assumed that reference is made to these 
men throughout the three epistles, they 
are fairly clearly characterized as men 
who claim to know God, without ex- 


hibiting the true signs of such knowledge. | 


They neither love the brethren nor have 


they been morally transformed (1 °, 24%, © 


3%10 51: 3 Jn), The underlying cause 
of their apostasy is, however, their denial 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God 
(222851), and their disbelief in the in- 


carnation (42; 2 Jn’)... This precision of © ‘ 
false belief has led many commentators 


to find. in these men a clearly defined 5s ’ 


semi-Christian sect, followers of Cerinthus _ 
_or of the gnostic Basilides, Docetists, or __ 
Judaists (see Brooke, xxxviii-lii). But the — 
precision may be due to the author of the 
epistles. Men apostatized because they © 


663 


oe 


~ 


¥ _ God and are His children. 
_terious rebirth of the Christians is as unin-— 
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found the moral demands made upon them 
too severe and belief in the incarnation too 
difficult, and also because they were sub- 
ject to persecution. Itis more natural to 
suppose the epistles to have been directed 
against such careless apostasy rather than 


against any organized or carefully thought 


out attack on Christian faith and practice. 
they all are not of us. Not one of such 
men is of us. The apostasy is valuable 
because it shows that not all who share 
externally in the Christian fellowship are 
controlled internally by its truth. 

20-24. ye have an anointing—lit. a 
chrism. His readers are contrasted with 
the false brethren who deny that Jesus is 
the Christ, .There is a play upon the 
words Chrism, Christ. Christened they 
know the Christ, and abide in the Son and 
in the Father. Union with: God is de- 
pendent upon the supernatural know- 
ledge of Jesus as the Christ and the Son 
of God (G 17 8). 

25. the promise which he (Christ) 
promised us (variant reading you). The 
manuscript evidence is overwhelmingly 
in favour of the reading ws. The message 
which his readers have received is the 


- same message which the Christ gave to 


His original disciples (Cia * note). 

26-28. The union of the Christians 
with Christ is so genuine a union that 
‘He teaches them as truly as He had 
taught His first disciples. In the Gospel 
this teaching is the work of the Spirit 
(rae e rots: 14) |) s He tauchts ands -He 
teaches. Their first baptismal anointing 
is maintained by a continuous anointing, 
and the whole is thought of asa continuous 
instruction which renders the Christians 
independent of the apostolic witness, or at 
least should do so, and also will enable 
them to stand boldly before the Christ 
when He returns in judgement (cf. }* note). 

29. The thought of the judgement, 
however, involves the justice of God. He 
“Imust punish sinners; and therefore the 
only security lies in ‘doing righteousness ’ 
which is the test of the true sonship of 
God. 

III. 1-12. The Rebirth of the Children 
ot God.—The double test of the reality of 
the knowledge ot God—moral transforma- 
tion and love of the brethren—is also the 
proof that Christians have been born of 
_ The mys- 


ligible to the world as was the incarna- 


ceived in Jesus no more than a man, so it 


1 


es nothing peculiar in His followers. 
ut ‘we are the sons of God, and our glory 


because it knew not him. The ignor- 


 (G 16% e 


tion of the Son of God; i and just as it per- 


already. Rather it will mean 1 
their humiliation. 
be n anvieries: When the Christ | t 1 umili 


appears we shall be like Him and shall 
see Him as He 1s; but ot that glory even 
we are now ignorant. For the present | 
our duty is to follow Him who came to 
take away sins and to destroy the power 
of the devil, and was Himself sinless. We 
must therefore purify ourselves as He is 
pure, for sin is lawlessness against God, 
and the sinner has neither seen nor known 
the Christ. It is the absence or presence 
of sin which distinguishes the children of 
God from the children of the devil, who 
is the originalsinner. Our conquest over 
sin is, however, no mere achievement of 
human will; it is consequent upon our 
supernatural rebirth and upon the ° 
presence within us of the divine seed 
which itself is available only on account 
of the incarnation. Similarly, brotherly 
love is the outward and visible sign of 
spiritual regeneration, and 1s sharply 
contrasted with that murderous and devil- 
born hatred of which the ancient story 
of the death ot Abel provides so poignant 
and pertinent an illustration. 

1. The choice of the title children of 
God to denote the Christians carries with 
it the rich metaphorical language of genera- 
tion to describe Christian faith and ex- 
perience (cf.G 11% 48). Paternal creative 
love, conception and birth, the kinship of 
father and sons, and the innate common 
characteristics which distinguish the — 
children of one father from those born of _ 
different parertage, suggest a connected 
series of experiences closely parallel to the 
varied but connected facts of peculiarly ~ 
Christian experience. The love of God, ~ 
the incarnation, the outpouring of the 
blood of Jesus (G3%*; Rom 58), the 
mysterious appearance in the world of 
the Christians as one compact com- 
munity, their individual conversion, their 
intimate union with God and with one 
another, their separation from the world, 
are all summed up in the title ‘ children i 
of God.’ and such we are. The Chris- 
tians are what they are called. The title | 
‘children ot God’ is no. empty title; 
it adequately expresses their nature. 
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ance of God, revealed in the failure o: 
the world to recognize Jesus as His Sx 
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children of God. As Jesus was once 
humiliated, but is now glorified, so the 
time is not far distant when His un- 
recognized and’ persecuted disciples will 
both see and share His glory (G17%, 
Pee COL se Key 22). sight 1s the 
climax of knowledge and of faith. The 
nature of that glorification, however, has 
not yet been made manifest. 

3-6. The second advent of the Christ 
then will have as its main purpose the 
glorification of the disciples, and must be 
contrasted with the first manifestation 
which took place in-order that sin might 
be removed (G19). The hope of glori- 
fication can therefore only be fulfilled if 
His disciples purify themselves and share 
in His sinlessness. What He was they 
can now see and know and imitate, if 
they abide in Him, whereas the vision of 
what He is in His glory remains the 

supreme object of their hope. The 
Christian hope is thus more precisely de- 
fined as hope set on him. purify himself. 
Cf. G 171719; Ac 21 2 28, 24 18; Nu 8 2, 22, 
The Greek word for purify belongs to the 
terminology of sacrificial worship. Moral 
purification is the necessary prelude to 

‘the vision of God (Mt 5 ®: cf. Ex 19 1° ff.). 
sin is lawlessness. Sin is not indifferent. 
It is rebellion against God. Sin and 
lawlessness are therefore identical terms 

(cf. Rom 47; Heb 10**). 

. 7-10. So far from being a matter of 

indifference, sin reveals a deep-seated per- 

version of human nature due to diabolical 
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zy Pr 23, 2 1-3, 
een sons of the eyil one and sons of the 
ingdom cf. Mt 13 *. ‘ 
, 12. Christian righteousness 1s par- 
rly apparent in the brotherly love 
Christians for one another, hatred 
.e most ancient sign of diabolical 
en 112) ' 
re and Sacrifice——The op- 
en Cain and Abel illustrates 
ncompatibility of love | 
those who have 
he children of the , 
and life, between 
can be no peace. 


world’s goods: cf. Lk 164%. E, 
19-22. An exceedingly difficult passage 


[qrt. 


life, and reflects the love manifested in 
the Passion of the Christ. Contrariwise, 
the hatred which our: enemies manifest 
towards us, and which leads to murder, 
reveals a life which is in fact death. 
Christian love must be prepared for 
sacrifice. Such sacrifice may be the 
sacrifice of life itself in literal imitation of 
Jesus; it must be the sacrifice of worldly 
possessions, if our poorer brethren be in 
want. This is the test of Christian love, 
whether it be in mere word or tongue, or 
in deed and truth. The desire to avoid 
sacrifice of life or goods is deep-set in our 
hearts. This innate impulse must, how- 
ever, be persuasively overcome in the 
presence of God, who is greater than our 
hearts, and knows what is for our advan- 
tage. Only if we master our natural 
desires and obey the commands of God 


-and do His pleasure can we enter boldly 


into His presence and expect Him to 
answer our prayers. And thecommand of = 
God is that we should imitate the self- 
sacrificing love of Jesus Christ, and show 
thereby that He dwells in us and we in 
Him. The sign of this mutual indwelling 
is the gift of the Spirit which makes 
possible Christian sacrifice. ; \ 
13-15. Love is the sign of life as hatred 
is of death. Hatred, death, and the 
world stand in absolute opposition to love, 
life, and the Christians. | Love is life- 
giving, hatred deals death to hater and 
hated alike. The contrast between Abel 
and Cain reappears therefore inevitably 
in the opposition of the world to the ~ 
Christians. 
13. For the active persecution of the | 
Christians cf. G 15 1% 1°, 1634, 17 4. 
ph i od Tg Has MCie MES rs: je 
16-18. The precise nature of Christian 
love was manifested by the Christ Him- 
self who died for the brethren (G 107+», 
17,18 7337, 88 7518: cf. the significant 
action recorded in 134). The imitatio 
Chyristi is the essence of Christian piety. _ 
Even if death be not demanded, Christian 
love at least must issue in active charity, 
It is incredible that those who have this 
world’s goods should profess love and 
ve the poorer brethren in want. this 


leave 


which some commentators regard 
corrupt (cf. Windisch ad loc.). But 
is unnecessary. The interpretation 
pends on the meaning given to the 
word translated in the RV bay 

on the 


RVm persuade, and als 


II.] 


a Christian must be good, and if the diffi- 
cult Greek word be translated assure, the 
passage yields no clear meaning. But if 
our heart be equivalent to the base thought 
of. the exactly parallel passage in Dt 15 °, 
and if persuade be chosen rather than 
assure, an appropriate meaning is given 
to the whole passage. The demand for 
sacrifice has been made as in Dt 15” 8, 
but a base thought arises in the heart of 
a Christian which condemns the sacrifice 
demanded as\unnecessary, and suggests 
that it can be avoided and that love can 
be maintained apart from a definite sur- 
render of life or goods. The writer of 
the letter insists that this impulse, how- 
ever natural, must be eradicated. The 
heart must be reasoned with and persuaded 
in the presence of God to make the sacrifice 
willingly. The demand of God is greater 


than the base and ignorant impulse of. 


the human heart (cf.4+). Moreover, His 
knowledge is infinite, and no motion of 
the heart escapes His notice. So long as 
the evil thought is cherished there can be 
no answer to prayer, and no boldness nor 
freedom in approaching God now or at 
the day of judgement. 

22. For prayer to the Father in the 
name of Jesus (cf. G 16%% 4) by those 
who do the will of God cf. Gog #%, 
14 12 18, 

23, 24. True belief in Jesus Christ in- 
volves willing sacrifice for the brethren. 
This was His expressed command (G 13 *4, 
1512). The gift of the Spirit is the assur- 
ance of the reality of the union which 
binds the Christ to those who believe in 
Him (Rom 8 ® 19; 2 Cor 1 2). 

IV. 1-6. The Spirit of Deceit and His 
Prophets.—The Spirit of God must be 
clearly distinguished from the spirit of 
_ the antichrist. The return to the world 

of those who had once been Christians 
makes it necessary to test the spirits 
even within the Christian community. 
The denial of Jesus, the incarnate Christ, 
betrays the work of the spirit of the anti- 
christ; the confession of His coming in 
flesh reveals the presence of the Spirit of 
God. Ye are aware that the inspired 
men of the antichrist must come. They 
are here. Ye have overcome them be- 
cause ye are of God and they are of the 
world. This is the secret of your victory, 
God is stronger than the antichrist, who 
is now in the world deceitfully alluring the 
men of the world who know not God. 
To all this activity of evil we stand op- 
posed, we and those who are converted 


_ by our preaching. In this opposition is 


detected the work of the Spirit of Truth 
___ and the work of the spirit of deceit. : 
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1, 2. Cf. notes on 24% 19, gone out 
into the world: the phrase is left more 
vague than in 2 19, because the emissaries 
of the antichrist are not confined to 
apostates from the Christian community. 
Men whose actions are controlled by the » 
passions of the world and by false beliefs 
are called false prophets, without thereby 
necessarily implying that they form an 
organized body of men with a definite 
teaching. If, however, such men had 
been formerly Christians, the act of gowng 
out into the world, that is of separating 
themselves from the Christian com- 
munity. involves the denial of the incar- 
nate Christ, since true imitation of His - 
life and death makes a return to the world 
impossible (cf. 2 P 21:2; 1 Cor12%). The 
possibility of apostasy places a necessary 
responsibility on all Christians of testing 
the spirits by which men are controlled 
(cfea Uh 5 **).4 

3. The variant reading divideth Jesus 
for confesseth not Jesus indicates a more 
precise false teaching in which Jesus the 
man who lived and died was distinguished 
from the supernatural Christ, the Son of 
God. Such teaching is illustrated in the 
description given by Irenzus of the views 
held by Cerinthus: ‘He held Jesus not 
to have been virgin-born, but to have 
been born as all other men, the son of 
Joseph and Mary. He grew increasingly 
righteous and wise; and after the baptism 
the Christ descended upon Him from the 
Father of all in the form of a dove. He 
was thus enabled to do miracles and pro- 
claim the unknown Father. At the end 
the Christ departed from Jesus and He 
died and was raised, whereas the Christ, 
being spiritual, remained throughout 
passionless’ (Irenzus, c. Her., I, xxvi, I). 
The variant reading is best explained 
as a gloss introduced in order to make 
the passage condemn more definitely a 
particular heresy. For the spirits of the 
antichrist cf, Rev 16 1% 14, ~ 2S, 

4. have overcome ‘them, It is im- — 
possible to decide whether this refers to 
their perseverance in the truth or tosome — 
disciplinary action directed against the _ 
false prophets. he that is in the world. — 
That is, the ruler of this world (G12, 
14 89, 1611), . mek 

Sep Cli nGyl 5 29 nent nO, Ca aa ee 

7-21. Love and Fear, and Faith in the 
Only Begotten Son of God.—The applica- 
tion of the test of belief in Jesus as the 
Son of God is but another mode of app 
ing the test of love. God is love; « 
only those who love the brethren. 
God and have been born of Him. ¢§ 
love can, however, only blossom on 


soil of Christian faith. The love of God 
was not attained by human endeavour; 
rather it was manifested in the life and 
death of the only begotten Son of God, 
who gave us life and made propitiation 
for our sins. Love of the brethren ought 
therefore to follow inevitably upon the 
recognition of the love of God manifested 
in the mission of HisSon. The gift of the 
Spirit is the gift of love, and, though no 
one has ever seen God, He abides in us 
“if we love one another. This mutually 
expressed love is the perfecting of the 
love of God first manifested in the incar- 
nation and death of His Son. If Jesus 
be denied or unconfessed, love is banished 
or unattained, but he who believes that 
Jesus is the Son of God abides in God and 
‘ God in him, and love is the fruit of.this 
indwelling. 
We, the original disciples, have seen the 
Saviour of the world whom the Father 
sent, and, because we have seen Him, we 
: now bear witness, and know and believe 
that our love is the love of God. This is 
the perfect love by which all fear of the 
_ final judgement is excluded. We are the 
d zmitatores Christi. Fear of judgement 
: implies fear of punishment for sin; but the 
perfect love, which is grounded upon the 
remission of sins, casteth out fear. The 

| fearful man has not been perfected by the 

love of God and by love of the brethren. 
And so, when all is said, love of the 
brethren is the supreme test. It was His 
express command that we should love one 
another, and how can one who does not 
‘love his visible brother love the invisible 
God ? 

any ef Roma13;°1r Cor 8 **, 

9, 10. The divine mission involved both 

- the incarnation and the crucifixion of the 

- Son of God. This double purpose is sug- 

_ gested by the word gave in G 3 1°. 

_ + --g. only begotten. Cf. G 1 14°18, 3 16. 18. 

The same Hebrew word is translated in 
the LXX by the Greek words for only 
begotten (cf. Lk 7 12, 8 #, 9 88) and beloved 
(Mk 1, 97,12). The Hebrew word 
- which underlies only begotten and beloved 
_ in the New Testament means omly one, 
there is no other.* When the word beloved 
is applied to the Christians in the New 
Testament it implies that they stand in a 
peculiar relation to God through their 
% relationship with His unique Son. The 
Chris 
wa 
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y but one element in the widespread 
syncretism of the 2nd and 3rd 
.D. Jesus was not one of many 
“ Cf-moteon Mk r™. 
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tian belief in Jesus as God’s only Son | 


ians to consider Christianity as_ 


sons of the unknown God; there is no other 
Lord and Christ. No compromise was 
therefore possible with other religions. 

11. if God so loved us. Cf. G 3}. 

12. Christianity does not seek to attain 
a mystical vision of God in this world (cf. 
G 118, 64 46); it finds His presence assured 
in the exercise of Christian charity, and in 
the sight of (G 14 °) and belief in (G 20 ?*) 
His Son. his love has been perfected in 
us. (a) The love which we have for God 
is perfected in our love of the brethren; 
(6) the love of God manifested in the life 
and death of Jesus is perfected in the love 
of the Christians for one another (cf. 
(eae gee ee eS irs") 5 TAPCO hEs 2 

14. we. Here the original disciples 
(cf.125; G1). Itis, however, possible 
that belief in Jesus is equivalent to seeing 
Him; if so, the verse may refer also to the 
readers of the epistle, and consequently to 
all true Christians, but see G20. the 
Saviour of the world. Cf. G. 31", 4%: 

15, 16. For the confession of thé twelve 
Apostles cf.G 6%. The active love of 
God operative in the Christians is recog- 
nized and appropriated by faith in Jesus. 
The example of Judas (G6 °), however, 
shows that a merely external confession is 
ineffectual. 

17, 18. The perfection of Christian love 
is manifested in the removal of fear of 
punishment on the day of judgement (2 *, 
3%; G5 *4), and this boldness is grounded 
on the consciousnes of the believers that 
they abide in God as Jesus abides in God 
(G 14 14+ 12, 17 20-23), even though they 
remain in the world from which Jesus has 
been removed (G17 1”). 

18. has punishment. Cf. Mt 254%. The 
existence of fear is in itself a punishment 
for impertect love; but it is also the sign 
of the expectation of punishment to come. 
Such fear is completely removed where love 
is perfected. 

19-21. Cf.Mt 25 %*. Theobvious falsity 
of claiming to love the invisible God whilst 
at the same time hating the visible 
children of God is established by the 
direct and authoritative command of the 
Lord (G 13 4 95; Mk 12°81 :cf. Dt 64+ 5; 
Lev 19 18). - 

V. 1-21. Faith and Love and the Victory © 
over Sin.—Faith and love are inextricably 
interwoven. The one has no true exist- 
ence apart from the other. The faith which 
makes us the children of God generates 


also the love of God and the love of all 
who have been reborn by belief that Jesus © 

| ig the Christ. Yet, even though the love 
of God be produced in us by faith in Jesus, 

| and tested by the love of the brethren, it = 

is spurious and ineffective if it be not 
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exhibited in complete obedience to the 
commands of God. Obedience to God is no 
grievous and monotonous submission; it 

is the victorious conquest over sin and the 
world, and, like the love of the brethren, 

‘it is the fruit of that conversion through 

faith in Jesus by which we have been 
created children of God. The Christian 
experience of victory over the enticements 

of the world depends upon belief that the 

Son of God did in fact Himself achieve 

the perfect victory over sin by sanctifying 
Himself and offering His sinless life as a 
sacrifice. He passed through the cleansing 

water and offered His life-giving blood. 

Thus the victory was won. This victory, 
which is also our victory, was not achieved 
merely by the revelation of the sinless 
Christ, it was achieved by the action of 

the sinless Victim who offered His blood 
forour salvation. By the blood of Christ 

we have been cleansed, and by the water 
which flows from His side we are sanctified. 

’ The lastincident in the story of the Passion 
sums up the meaning of His life, and bears 
witness to the significance of His death. 

' ater and blood flowed from His side, 
‘and bending His head He handed over 
the Spirit. The water, the blood, and the 

; Spirit of the evangelical narrative are the 
sanctification, new life, and inspiration 
which God has poured out upon us through 

His Son. Therefore both our experience 

and the clear teaching of the Spirit witness 

to the'truth of our faith by which we have 
Poy conquered the world. The life and death 
of Jesus, the new birth of His disciples, and 
the nature of their abiding mysterious 
experience form one witness of God to the 

power of His Son, and this witness must 

“y be accepted by all who can estimate at 
all the value of evidence. The faithful 

3 _ Christian proclaims through his own 
neh mouth the witness of God, for he possesses 
, _God’s witness in him. The unbeliever 

_ neither has this witness in him, nor does 
. \ he believe God’s witness once manifested 
ae ‘in the Christ and now in the lives of the 
_ Christians. This unbelief, in the face of 
such overwhelming evidence, is simply to 


Oe _ make God a liar. But more is involved 
Mm _ in Christian experience. Ultimately the 
_ effective witness which the believer has 


_within him is the possession of eternal life, 
since the life of Jesus which God gave to 
us is eternal life. He who has the Son 
has life, and he who has not the Son has 
not life. The purpose with which the 


_. who believe on the name of the Son of 
God ‘ay recognize clearly that this belief 
carries with it eternal life. The free and 
nfident: repprpach! 98 he Chastans i) 


_ epistle is written is to ensure that those |. was constructed. The author, 


powered His disciples to share i 


God is evident from the answers He gives 
to their petitions. The prayers of the 
true believers are effective prayers, 
efficacious especially in releasing the 
brethren from those sins which are not 
mortal. A deliberate rejection of Christ 
is, however, apostasy, and an apostate is 
in mortal sin: no prayer can save him. 
The recognition of the power of prayer 
must not be understood in such a way as 
to obscure the fact that a Christian should 
not sin at all. The children of God are 
removed from the power of the devil. 
The devil controls the world, but we are 
controlled by God. Keep yourselves from 
idols. Gentile worship stimulated by - 
immoral stories of the incarnate lives of 
the voluptuous sons of the gods is a direct 
incentive to sin. Christians must there- 
fore separate themselves completely from 
all such worship, and be on their guard 
against its degrading influence. Weknow 
the true Son of God who became flesh for 
our salvation; and our worship, since it is 
centred in Him, is the true worship which 
issues in the knowledge of God, and moves 
us to love and righteousness and life 
everlasting. 

1-4. Belief that Jesus is the Christ is 
not merely the acceptance of a dogma; it 
is a creative action by which men have 
been transformed so radically that the 
experience is in fact rebirth from God. 
The effect of. this rebirth is apparent in the 
love of God and the consequent love of 
all who have been likewise reborn which 
is characteristic of the true believer; its 
reality is proved by the ability of the — 
reborn to obey the commandments of God 
which have been found hitherto so severe 
and impracticable. Conversion carries 
with it a victorious mastery over sin and | 
the world. But the power by which this — 
victory has been achieved is our faith (cf. 
Nites eo )e 4s 

5-8. The faith which generates in men _ 
the love of God and enables them to fulfil — 
His commands is again more closely de-, ; 
fined as belief that Jesus is the Son of God. & 
Then follows the crux inierpretum. The — 
obscurity is caused by the allusive char- 
acter of the phrases used. Suggestions 
which were no doubt caught at once by 
the readers of the epistle can only be 
recovered by the modern reader who 
familiar with the Johannine writings 
a whole, and with the ones eleme 
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alluding to the actions of the So 
by which He had conquered sir 
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The baptism by John and the Crucifixion 
are referred to in the phrase This is he 
that came by water and blood, but insucha 
manner as to concentrate the attention of 
the reader upon the significance of water 
and blood rather than upon particular 
historical incidents. Water symbolizes 
purification, and blood both purification 
and life. In the life and death of Jesus 
the perfect conquest over sin was attained 
and exhibited to the world. But for those 
who believe in Jesus far more is indicated, 
They have shared in this victory through 
the inspiration of the Spirit of Jesus, who 
is the Holy Spirit of God; and the symbol- 
ism of water and blood is freely used to 
give precision to the effects of this inspira- 
tion as involving an intimate union of 
the believer with the Son of God and in 
order to point to the life and death of 
the Lord as its source. 

In the Gospel (19 23’) the beloved 
disciple, as the forerunner of those who 
shall believe, stands at the foot of the 
Cross and sees the water and the blood pour 
_ forth from the side of Jesus, and watches 
- Him bend His head and hand over the 

Spirit. The Spirit, the water, and the 
blood bear witness to the completion of 
the perfect sacrifice and to the benefits 
which are secured by it. The beloved 
disciple is thus depicted as the first 
| Christian believer. 
z The death of the Son of God (blood), 
and not merely the perfection of His life 
: (water), is emphasized as the source of the 
victory of the Christians over sin and the 
cause of their rebirth: not with the water 
only, but with the water and with the blood. 
_ To this the Spirit bears perpetual witness 
in the experience of the converted. Thus 
the Spirit who is given by Jesus (G 20 *), 
the water of purification (G 7%”), and 
the blood of the new transformed life 
(G6 53-58), form a threefold witness to 
the truth (cf. Dt 17 ®, 19 #®; G81"). They” 
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£ God is communicated to men, and of 
is communication Baptism and _ the 
charist are effectual symbols (G 3 5°, 
1,2 mr 37-39 6 52-59). , 
The ‘Comma Johanneum.’—The biblical 
of certain Spanish and African 
of the 5th and 6th centuries con- 
following addition as a preface 
sion to 8: For there are three 
ar record in heaven, the Father, the 
and the Holy Ghost, and the conse- 
words in earth into 
ing the Middle Ages 
anded became estab- 
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“one. 


are the means by which the life of the Son 


additional and corroborative witness in — 
| his own -experience. The believer has 
‘itative Latin version, | 
cepted as authentic _ 

Ue i Race ee a 


[Vs 


in the English Authorized Version of 1611, 

On January 13, 1897 it was pronounced 

by the authorities at the Vatican to be 

an integral part of the epistle. The de- 

cree is, however, now regarded merely as 

a disciplinary measure which the progress 

of study joined to thé tacit consent of 

authorities has allowed to fall into desue- 

tude (see Batiffol, Credibility of the Gospels, 

190, note 2). The manuscript evidence is 

overwhelming against the authenticity of 

this passage. It is found in no Greek 

or Oriental manuscript before the 15th 

century ; it was unknown both to the Greek 

Fathers and to the African Fathers, 

Tertullian, St. Cyprian, and St. Augustine} 

nor did St. Jerome, when he revised the 

Old Latin texts, seem to have any know- 

ledge of its existence. The gloss, for 

gloss it must be, is known to us as included 

in the text of the epistle first from a cita- 

tion by the Spanish Bishop Priscillian, 

who died in a.D. 385. For various reasons 

it is improbable that he himself composed 

the insertion. The gloss is capable of a 

simple explanation. Already in the 2nd 

and 3rd centuries the Trinity was sup- 

posed to be concealed behind the number 

three wherever it occurred in the sacred | 

text. 1 Jn 5% almost demanded a trini- 

tarian interpretation, not only because of 

the number ‘ three,’ but also because of 

the significant phrase ‘ and the three are 

> The comments of the Fathers sug-. 

gest that the application of the verse to the 

Trinity formed part of the traditional 

exegesis of the passage (Tertullian, Against 

Pvaxeas, xxv; Cyprian, On the Unity 

of the Church, vi; Augustine, Against 

Marcion, ii, 22). It must therefore be 

supposed that during the 4th century in 

Spain (? Africa) the interpretative gloss | 

was incorporated into the text of certain 

biblical manuscripts, and was afterwards ~ 

gradually accepted in the West. In the 

Revised Version the whole has been re- | 

moved, no reference being made to it even 2 

in the margin. For a discussion of the 

history of the insertion see Brooke, — 

separate note, 154-165. as) 2 
9-13. If a threefold human witness be’ 

sufficient to establish the truth of a 

matter (Dt 19 15), a threefold divine wit- 

ness renders the unbeliever guilty of pro- 

claiming God Himself to be a liar. Not — ee 

only did God authenticate His Son, as 

is clear from the narrative of His life 

and death (Mk 114, 97; G 193 94,587,838, 

12 **), but everyone who believes has an 


passed from death to life, and the new 


life which he has received through union an 
ns F v * . 7 wy : rate mate: 
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with the Son of God is eternal life. The 
generalization is therefore true. He that 
hath the Son hath the life; he that 


hath not the Son of God hath not the life 
(G 3 6). The.purpose of this epistle is to 
declare plainly the implications of belief 
in’ the power of the Son of God, lest 
Christians be induced thoughtlessly to 
surrender the faith by which they have 
been saved (cf. G 20 #1). 

14-17. To the orderly Western mind the 
epistle would seem to have ended appropri- 
ately with!*; but neither the Gospel nor the 
epistle concludes with the forma] statement 
of the purpose for which it was written. 

The author returns to the theme of 
gia 2a rand a (10a. The tree Sand issure 
access to God which results from the 
gift of eternal life by faith in His Son in- 
volves the knowledge that petitions ad- 
dressed to God according to His will are 
most assuredly answered. Though con- 
version both should, and in fact does, 
render sinlessness possible for the believer, 
yet Christians do sin, and this involves 
the responsibility of offering intercessory 
prayer on behalf of those who are guilty 
of sin not unto death. Such prayer is 
effective and lifegiving. At the same time 
a clear distinction must be drawn between 
sin unto death and sin not unto death. 
From the epi e as a whole it may be 
reasonably deduced that by sin unto death 
the author means apostasy. If a man 
leaves the Christian community and re- 
turns to the world, his sin is unto death, 
and there is no certainty that intercessory 
prayer in such a case will be answered; 
indeed it would seem to be actually dis- 
couraged: ‘ Pray not for this people for 
their good’ (Jer 1414). The apostate must 
hear that condemnation and rejection at 
the last day which is the penalty of 
apostasy. This is the real death. Sins, 
however, committed within the Christian 
community which do not spring from the 
denial that the Son of God has come in the 
flesh form a proper subject for prayer and 
confession (cf. 1°1°), The distinction 
between mortal and venial sin, that is be- 
tween sin which must be confessed and 
sin which need not, cannot be supported 
from this passage. On the other hand, 
the underlying distinction between sin 
which wounds the soul and sin by which 
it is killed gives a satisfactory interpreta- 
_ tion of St. John’s language. 

18-21. The main purpose of the epistle 
_ is restated ina short summary. The con- 


verted:Christians know God through faith — 
in His Son Jesus Christ, who is the true — 


incarnate image of the Father. Christian 


7h _ faith thus ——- by the picture of 
670 Re eke 


; 


God depicted in the life and death of 
His Son stands in striking contrast to the 
faith of the Gentiles stimulated by images 
and idols which call to mind the actions 
of the sons of the gods. Both Christian 
and pagan worship are effective. The 
worship of idols begets ignorance, en- 
courages sin, and leads to destruction; the 
true worship of God is productive of sin- 
lessness and insight into truth, ‘and 
generates eternal life, The distinction 
between Christianity and the world is 
therefore simply the distinction between 
the children of God and the children of 
the devil. The author shudders as he con- 


templates the fact that men once-purified « 


and reborn can again surrender themselves 
to the influence of pagan worship: ‘ For 
the worship of those idols that may not be 
named is the beginning and cause and end 
of every evil ’ (Wisd 14 2’), and he therefore 
appropriately concludes his epistle with 
the poignant exhortation, Little children, 
keep yourselves from idols. 

18. he who is born of God keepeth him. 
The variant reading keepeth himself is 
supported by Origen, codex Sinaiticus, and 
other manuscripts. It presents, however, 
considerable difficulty, since keepeth hrm- 
self (i.e. from the evil one) is hardly a 
Johannine conception (see G17 111), 
The more usual reading gives admirable 
sense: He who was born (aorist) of God— 
Jesus, the only begotten Son, who Him- 
self overcame the world (G 1 38, 16 38)— 
keepeth him—keepeth from the evil one 
the Christian who has been born of God. 


Harnack (Zur Textkrittk und Christologie 


dey Schriften des Johannes, 1915) holds 
that both readings are corrupt, and sug- 
gests, with support from the Vulgate, 
two Greek minuscules, St. Jerome 
(c. Pelag.), and Chromatius, Bishop of 
Aquileia, the generation from God keepeth 
him to have been the correct reading. 

19. the whole world. Here not the 


physical structure of the universe, but the _ 
‘secular society of unconverted men and 
sed seculares — 


women: ‘Non creatura, 


homines et secundum concupiscentias 


viventes ’ (Clement of Alexandria). 


20. this is the true God: cf. G 20 28-31, 


The Christ is to the divine sons of the 
heathen gods as the true to the false. He 


is the revelation of God; they make mani- — 


fest the works of the devil: 


~ 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF Si JOHN 
General Introduction. 


Tue phraseology of the epistle is iden 
with the former epistle, and the sit 
is similar though more Precise 


who have previously been Christians have 
“gone out into the world’ (7). But they 
have not severed all connexion with the 
Church ; they are travelling about claiming 
Christian hospitality (@°). The writer of 
the epistle is convinced that, since they 
do not confess that Jesus Christ came 
“in flesh,’ they are deceivers and anti- 
christs; and he therefore urges the ‘ elect 
lady ’ to have no intercourse with them 
and to show them no hospitality, because 
the most casual act of friendship involves 
fellowship with their evil works (2% 1), 
The ‘elect lady’ to whom the letter is 
addressed is capable of various interpreta- 
tions, the most probable being that the 
‘lady’ is a particular Church, and that her 
“sister ’ is the Church in which the author 
is resident when writing the letter (see 
note on +). The writer describes himself as 
‘the Presbyter’ (see note on !), a designa- 
tion not used in the First Epistle, but which 
_ reappears in the Third (+). The letter is 
written with the authority of one of those 
who received a commandment: from the 
_ Father from the beginning (* 5), and it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
author is here repeating the claim of the 
prologue to the Gospel and of the opening 
verses of the First Epistle that he was one 
__ of the original disciples. But he writes 
shortly. because he hopes to visit the 
~ Church and exercise his authority by 
word of mouth. 
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: Commentary 

(References to the 4th Gospel ave prefaced 
by G.) 

I. The Presbyter: cf. 3 Jn?.. A claim 
to authority underlies the author’s designa- 
___ tion of himself as the Presbyter without the 
addition ofhisname. The phrase may be 
either descriptive of one whois old in years, 


or it may be a title with a clearly defined 
Papias is held by many to have- 


one ‘ 
‘meaning. 


used the title ‘Presbyters’ to describe 
those who, having been closely associated 
with the Apostles, were able to hand on 
their teaching (Eusebius, Eccles. Hist., 
iii, 39). Irenzeus certainly at times uses 
it precisely in this sense (lreneus, 
gainst the Heresies, V, xxxiii, 3). The 
ry is attractive which gives this very 
estricted meaning to the title here, and 
herefore identifies the author of the 
fohannine writings not with the Apostle 
but with the Presbyter, from whom 


it thi 
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may be argued with very great prob- 
ability that he means by ‘the Presbyters ' 
the Apostles themselves (see Nolloth, 
The Fourth Evangelist, 60 note, quoting 
Brooke and others). Jrenzus is aware of 
no inconsistency in quoting this epistle, in 
spite of, perhaps becatise of, the heading 
‘the Presbyter,’ as the work of John ‘the 
disciple of the Lord,’ that is of one of the 
original disciples of Jesus, and in attrib- 
uting to him the whole Corpus of the 
Johannine writings. He must mean John 
the Apostle (Irenzus, op. cit., III, xvi, 8). 
It must, however, not be forgotten that 
“the Presbyter’ may denote no more than 
the leading man in some church. The 
exact significance of the title is therefore 
obscure. The problem of authorship 
cannot be solved by giving to the title a 
precise meaning, and starting with it, as 
though a fixed point of departure were 
thereby secured. 

unto the elect lady. Various explana- 
tions have been given of these words. 
(a) Unto the Lady_Electa (Clement of 
Alexandria), taking ‘Electa’ as a proper 
name, and ‘Lady’ as a term of affection, 
as in the Papyri. Dr. Rendel Harris has 
given his support to this interpretation 
(Expository, 1901). But ! is exceedingly 
difficult to explain if ‘ Electa’ be taken 
as a proper name. (b) The Elect Kyna. 
It is true that the Greek word Kyria 
occurs aS a proper name, but, as Brooke 
points out, we should expect unio Kyria, 
the elect one. (c) If the epistle be read 
as a whole, the address to an individual 
seems inappropriate. Both the ‘ Lady’ 
and her sister have many children (3%) ; she 
is addressed in the plural (¢ § 1% 12), and 
in such a manner that she disappears as 
a distinct individual in her children, who 
are known throughout the Christian world — 
(), but need to be reminded of the com- 
mand that they should love one another. 
The author regards himself as standing 
within the sphere of their mutual love (°). © 
If the ‘Lady’ and her children be a 
venerable Christian Church, the language 
isintelligible;ifthey bea Christian family, . 
the language is strained throughout. The ~ 
interpretation accepted by most modern 
commentators, that the letter was written 
to a Church (the elect Lady) by a resident 
in another Church (the Lady’s sister) is by 
far the most probable (cf. 1P5#8; Rev 
1-3; Is 54, 55). Lek 29 eT AOS, 

2, 3. The truth which the Christians 


| possess, and which is eternal, is the ground 


of mutual charity; and if it be held in ~ 
love, grace and mercy and peace will 


abound from God the Father and from His 
; | Son Jesus Christ. ise 25a 


VER. 4.) 


4-6. The elder rejoices that so many of 
the children of the elect Lady walk in 
truth, but urges that the truth should 
find adequate expression in that mutual 
love concerning which the Lord had 
given. definite command (cf. 1 Jn 3 %% 
mote;:4/2*)) 

7. Both truth and love are threatened 
by the itinerant apostate Christians who 
deny that Jesus Christ comes im flesh 
(cf. 1 Jn21° ff., 41 ff. notes). The use of 
the present comes rather than the perfect 
has come (1 Jn 4 #) is difficult to explain. 
It may be that the deceivers denied the 
continuance of the incarnation in the 
experience and worship of the Church 
(G14 18), or that they denied the future 
advent of the Lord to be a coming in flesh 
(cf. The Epistle of Barnabas, vi, 9), or 
that they discarded the idea of an incar- 
nation altogether, whether past, present, 
or future, since the conjunction of the 
Son of God with the material world was 
felt to be derogatory to His divine 
dignity. 

8. The Church is warned to be careful 
lest by attending to the false teachers the 
work of the writer and his companions be 
destroyed, and the children of the elect 
Lady lose their final reward—eternal life 
(CETGHasto-85 612188: 80,- po 32) o5 Pheitex tin 


_ certain MSS. has been simplified by the 


substitution of the first person plural for 
the second person plural throughout. The 


reading adopted in the Authorized and: 


Revised Versions is almost certainly cor- 


_ rect. .The author of the epistle does not 


contemplate the possibility that he could 
destroy his own work or lose the final 
reward. 

9. Everyone who progresses beyond the 


- teaching of Christ forfeits his union with 


God (cf. 1 Jn 2 93). The writer betrays 
_a delicate sarcasm in describing the ‘anti- 
christs as progressivist atheists. 

10, 11. In order that the children of the 
elect Lady might be protected from these 
dangers, the elder commands that itiner- 
ant preachers, who have progressed beyond 
the teaching of Christ, be not admitted 
to the fellowship of the Church, and that 

_no greeting be given them. A greeting is 


no mere formality, for it expresses ap- 


proval of the guest. 

_ 12, 13. The letter is short, not because 
there. is little to say, but because the 
_ writer hopes to visit the Church soon. 
- The final greeting expresses the unity be- 


tween the Church in which he is residing 
_ at the time of writing and the Church | 


he is shortly to visit; it is not a greeting 
ia Tady the nephews and nieces Of the 


%, 


elsewhere in the Johannine writings, nor ie 
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THE THIRD EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN 
General Introduction 

Tue Third Epistle is addressed by the 
Elder to Gaius the beloved, presumably 
an important person in one of the Churches 
over which the elder exercised peculiar 
authority. The main purpose of the 
epistle is to communicate with the 
Church through Gaius. The masterful 
Diotrephes has refused to receive the 
itinerant evangelists who are associated 
with the Elder, and is engaged in prevent- 
ing others from receiving them, and in 
expelling them from the Church. The 
elder hopes to come himself to withstand 
Diotrephes and’explain by word of mouth 
how dangerous his teaching is. Mean- 
while he wishes very especially to intro- 
duce and recommend a certain Demetrius, 
of whom all speak well, and who has been 
particularly approved by the Holy Spirit. — 
The elder is sure that Gaius will undertake 
to protect Demetrius from Diotrephes 
because he has heard from other itinerant 
evangelists how much Gaius has done for 
them, both in showing them hospitality 
and in making arrangements for their 
departure to other Churches. 

The question arises as to the ground of 
the opposition of Diotrephes to the elder 
and his associates. Harnack (Texte und 
Untersuchungen, vol. xv, 3, 1897) sug- 
gested that the reference is toa phasein 
the early history of the establishment of 
the local episcopate. The elder thus — 
represents the, older patriarchal super- — 
vision of an extended area by means of ~ 
apostolic emissaries; Diotrephes stands — 
for the independence of the local Church. 
Harnack holds that men like Diotrephes 
eventually won the freedom they desired 
and became themselves the local bishops. _ 
It would, of course, be attractive tosome ~ 
to imagine that the episcopate was the — 
outcome of a movement for the self- 
determination of local Churches at the — 
expense of what remained of an olderand 
wider apostolic authority. But questions _ 
of administrative authority find no place — 


is it at all clear that Gaius is not of 
equal, if not of greater, importance than 
Diotrephes. It is much easier to su 
Diotrephes to have been one of the “ de 
ceivers and antichrists’ referred to in 
other epistles, and that he was op] 
to the elder not in the interests 
independence of his Church, but 
interests of a ‘ progressive” Christ 
which denied that the Lord col 


Er 


is described as an evildoer who has not 
“seen God,’ and whose actions must not: 
be imitated because he is ‘ the evil.’ 


Commentary 
(References to the 4th Gospel are prefaced 
by .G.) 


1. The elder. Cf. note on 2 Jn1. 

the wellbeloved Gaius: cf. Eph 6 2; 
z2Timi1?; Phm?. Gaius was a_ very 
common name. There is no reason to 
identify him with one of the others of 
the same name to whom reference is made 
elsewhere in the New Testament (Rom 
16 *8; 1 Cori; Ac 1g”, 204). . Origen 
records a tradition that the Gaius of the 
q Pauline Epistles was later the first Bishop 
4 of Thessalonica; according to the A postolic 
Constitutions (vii, 46) the Johannine Gaius 
was the first Bishop of Pergamos. 
9 2. A prayer for physical health formed a 
_- more or less conventional epistolary intro- 
duction in the ancient as in the modern 
world. The hope that the health of Gaius’s 
body may correspond with that of his soul 
is a natural expression of Christian piety. 

3-8. The brethren who have been sent 
out by the elder to preach the Gospel to 
1 the Gentiles have, on their return, publicly 
borne witness to the kindness of Gaius and 
to his hospitality to them even when they 
"were presumably unknown to him. Such 
4 hospitality was of the utmost importance, 
, because the evangelists made a practice of 
_ not accepting hospitality from those who 
| were not Christians (cf. Rom 121%; Heb 
me 1327:7; 1 Pg °). ~The elder expresses, his 
_ gratitude, and writes that nothing gives 
him such genuine joy as the news that 
, his children walk in the truth, as Gaius 
_ obviously does. 
6. before the church. The reference is 
to the report which the returning mis- 
-_ sionaries gave to the Church which had 
sent them forth on their journey (cf. Ac 
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«14.27, 154). thou wilt do well. The future 
suggests that the missionaries are starting 
-_ on another journey, and that this letter is 


C2 ees : : ¢ é 
e.* a letter of recommendation to Gaius on 


their behalf. 


Mat y : 
» 


5; Ac54!. taking nothing of 
The missionaries refuse to 


a ferstcor .O793.2.Cor 13 4*; 70h 2 ®)a5.04 
9. I wrote. If this be an epistolary 


nds his letter to be a com- 
to the Church as a whole, 
dressed to Gaius because of 
_ something to the 
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7. for the sake of the name, i.e. Christ: | 
e indebted to the Gentiles for hospitality — 
, equivalent to I am writing, the 


—ungen, XV, 3), 1897; 
trephes. This inter-— 

the variant reading | | | on 
: | Akademie dev Wissenschaften, 1915,xxxvil), 
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church, but . . If, however, the aorist 

1s a genuine aorist, the reference is toa ~ 
previous letter, and the elder complains 
that Diotrephes has tampered with his 
correspondence and acted tyrannically 
and inhospitably towards his messengers 
(ch. 2 Bo5 % 3; pMiknesess)\ Nothing." is . 
known of Diotrephes except what can be 
gathered from this passage. 

10, If Diotrephes be one of the ‘ de- 

ceivers ’ referred to in 1 Jn 21° ff., 41 ff.; 
2 Jn’, who has established himself in a 
Church, he has adopted the same attitude 
towards the elder’s itinerant missionaries 
as the elder had urged the elect Lady to 
adopt towards the itinerant ‘ antichrists ’ 
(2 Jn 1°44), And, moreover, in addition 
he claimed the right to excommunicate 
men from the Church (cf. G 9 34:35), 

11. The antithesis between the true and 
the false Christians is absolute (cf. 1 Jn 
4°). Itis the antithesis between the evil 
and the good. ; Jape 

12. Demetriusisacommonname. Itis 
pure conjecture which identifies him with 
the Demas of the. Pauline Epistles (Col 
4at; Phim 243: 2 Tim, 42°) ,,, or with,,the 
Ephesian silversmith (Ac 1974 ff.), Heis 
solemnly recommended to Gaius as ap- 
proved by God (the Truth itself), by all 
Christians, and also by the elder. For the 
importance of the elder’s witness cf. 
G.19;2));27 24, 13,14.) Cf, 2 Ja? 4. 
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THE EPISTLE OF ST. JUDE 


By T. W. 


Introduction 


(a) The Author of this Epistle.—There 
appear to have been three Judases of 
apostolic or sub-apostolic rank. “These 
are (exclusive of ‘ Judas called Barsabbas ’ 
of Ac 15 7#): (1) Judas (the son) of James, 
also called ‘ Thaddeus,’ one of the Twelve. 
(This is the Jude who is presumably com- 
memorated on St. Simon and St. Jude’s 
Day.) (2) Judas Iscariot, the traitor. 
(3) Judas, one of the ‘brethren of the Lord’ 
(Mk 6). Itis this third Judas who wasin 
all probability the author of this epistle. 
He calls himself in the title ‘ the brother 
of James,’ and there is little doubt that 
the James here referred to is the Lord’s 
brother, who became‘ bishop’ of Jeru 
salem, and presided at the Jerusalem 
Council. No other James of whom we 
know was sufficiently prominent to 
identify a man who called himself the 
‘brother of James.’ 

(1) and (3) have often been confused, 
just as James the Less (the Apostle) and 
James ‘the brother of the Lord’ have been. 
In both cases the epistles for the festivals 
of St. Philip and St. James and St. Simon 
and St. Jude have encouraged the error. 
These passages were doubtless chosen in 
the belief that they were written in each 
case by the person commemorated. But 
we cannot set aside the testimony of 
the Gospels— neither did his brethren 
believe on him’ (Jn 75); and even if it 


' were possible to discount this statement, 


as found only in the 4th Gospel, Ac 1 15-14 
is conclusive against any of the Lord’s 
brethren ever having been among the 
Twelve. 

' Thus the identification of James the 
Less, one of the Twelve, with James the 
Lord’s brother, and of Judas the Apostle 
(not Iscariot) with Jude the brother of 
James becomes practically impossible; 
and the only alternatives left to us, as 
regards the authorship of the writings, are 
either that the two epistles were written 
by the two Apostles James and Jude, con- 
cerning whom nothing else is known except 
the question asked by the latter at the 
Last Supper (Jn 142”), or that they were 
written by James and Jude the ‘ brethren 
Of these the former at- 
tained great eminence in the Church; and 


his recognized position was well calculated 


to earn a hearing for his less eminent, but 
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‘brother of James,’ by which he describes 
himself, would be both natural and 
serviceable. This is the opinion main- 
tained in this commentary. 

There is nothing in the description of 
the false teachers and their works which 
requires a late date for the epistle. The 
trouble is similar to that found in the 
Pastorals and in the Apocalypse (cf. 
especially 2 Tim 3 **; Rev 2” 14; and the 
implications of 3 4): the germ of it is found 
even as early as Phil 3 !*19, if not earlier” 

Neither the salutation nor the contents 
of the letter give any clue to its destina- 
tion. ‘ We may place the community to 
which (St. Jude) writes very much where 
we please. Dr. Chase’s conjecture that 
it was at or near the Syrian Antioch is as 
good as any’ (M. R. James). 

(b) The Purpose and Character of the 
Epistle.—The writer is full of one subject, 
viz. the need ot a stern warning against 
men who have come in as underminers 
of the morality of the true Gospel. The 
epistle, short as it is, might from a literary 
or logical point of view have been arranged 
better. But practically it is more effec- 
tive as it is; read as if it were spoken, not 
written, it becomes a righteous invective 
against these mischievous seducers of the 
faithful. St. Jude piles up the evil 
examples of the.Old Testament which 
they resemble, and adds all the illustra- 
tions from nature which he can command. 
He returns again and again to ‘ these 
men,’ as their doings strike him in a new 
way (see % 10, 12,16,19)| Almost every 
time he does this the argument is inter- 
rupted; but if we imagine him speaking, 
not writing, the warnings gain thereby 
a personal force. 
even if—as Chase and M. R. James think 


And this is not lost, | 


—the repetition of ‘these men’ is an 


echo from apocalyptic visions; see note 


.on Jude!#in James (C.G.T.). The orator 


reduced to writing generally suffers. Jude 


is an orator bursting with conviction; as 


Elihu says in the Book of Job: ‘I am 
full of matter; the spirit within me con- 
straineth me.’ Jude is like this; but he 
has almost spent himself before he comes 


merciful treatment ? , 
We wish we might also have 


bd d Se 
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-use elsewhere yields this result. 


activities. 
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epistle on ‘ our common salvation ’ which 
he had been anxious to write. Then we 
should be able to judge both sides of him, 
instead of one only. As far as we know, 
however, it was not his vocation, perhaps 
not within his powers, to give us the 
Gospel on its more gracious side. But, 
at least, he may be allowed to teach us 
that it is no part of Christianity to call 
by soft names either things or persons 
when they deserve hard ones; and that, 
where influences are perceived to be 
poisonous, the true charity is to expose 
them fearlessly and without delay. 

(c) Analysis.—(1) 1-2. Salutation. 

(2) 3-4. Purpose of the letter. The 
need, in view of immoral teaching, to 
contend earnestly for the faith. 

(3) 5-7- The warnings of the past. 

(4) 8-13. Immorality and presumption 
of the false teachers. Illustrations of 
their conduct and character in Bible 
history and nature. 

(5) 14-16. The prophecy of Enoch. 
Further characterization of the false 
teachers. 

(6) 17-23. The warnings of the Apostles. 
Final exhortations. 

(7) 24-25. Doxology. 


3. to contend earnestly for. The Greek 
word here is epagénizesthai. A verb with 
the same prepositional prefix in 2° suggests 
that ‘to contend upon’ rather than ‘ to 
contend for’ is the meaning here. If this 
meaning be adopted, the result will be 
that the faith is not something that needs 
our struggles for its support, but some- 
thing that we need to support us in our 
struggles. 

The word occurs here only in the New 
Testament; but a full investigation of its 
The 
metaphor contained in it is derived from 
wrestling or boxing or other athletic 
contests. The chief idea expressed in itis 
that of those who return again and again 


_*to the fray, hammering away at their 


antagonist or at their task, never giving 
in, and regarding victory, when it comes, 


» not as something to rest upon, but as the 


starting-point or foundation for further 
It is used of generals in their 
campaigns, of philosophers in their argu- 
ments, of rulers persisting in well-tried 


_ policies. Based upon this investigation, 


‘the following paraphrase of Jude**° 


has been supplied to us: ‘ The faith, or 
faith, has come with Jesus Christ, and 
fas once for all been delivered to the 
consecrated people. It is the victory 


‘that overcame the world. It has to be | 
lowed up, built upon. All its poten-— 
a ; ens, (1) 


dad 


[VER. 6, 


tialities have to be developed, unfolded. 
It has to go forward to its glory. The 
consecrated people have to build them- 
selves—i.e. the whole Church, the several 
communities, and their own characters— 
upon it. They have to regard it as the 
one foundation, the starting-point for 
all effort (agén); to “hammer away”’ 
at self and Satan in the power of it; to 
treat itasa‘‘ policy’’ given them by God, 
a victory won by Christ, enabling them 
to win and challenging them to win 
further victories, which are but unfoldings 
of His.’ 

This enquiry into the use of the word 
goes to show that the common rendering 
of it in Jude ® is at best a partial, and per- 
haps an incorrect, translation. Plutarch 
(passim) is the principal authority for it. 

the faith. The word ‘faith’ in the 
New Testament almost always expresses 
an active faculty of the soul. Here, how- 
ever, and in 2°, ‘ the faith ’ stands objec- 
tively for the substance of the Christian 
creed, or the ‘ deposit’ of Christian truth. 
For this deposit and its transmission, and 
the duty of rejecting irrelevant matter, 
Cfsrshin.6 49.4858 abit ase s 

4-18. This section is duplicated, though 
with considerable variations, in 2 P 2 }- 

3 . 

4. set forth unto this condemnation, 
i.e. predicted for it by Enoch (14) and 
others. denying our only Master and, 
Lord, Jesus Christ (RV text), or denying 
the only Master, and our Lord Jesus Christ 


(RVm). The word for ‘master’ is 
despotés. Does it refer to God? or to 
Christ ? It may be doubted whether 


this antithesis was so clear to the New 
Testament writers as it is to us (see Ac 
2078; Eph 5 5; Tit21); and, had the 
question been put to them directly, they 
might have hesitated about their answer; 
for, on the redemptive side of the Gospel, 
the dominant thought was that ‘ God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self.’ Apart, however, from this passage 
and the parallel in 2 Peter, the usage of 
the New Testament points to the word 
despotés referring to Almighty God, and 
therefore favours the marginal rendering 
here. Further, St. Clement of Rome, in 
his First Epistle to the Corinthians, uses 
the word at least twelve times, and always 
of God the Creator. - This is important 
evidence. tN 

6. The warning of the angels who fell 
(cf.2 P24). Jude speaks of them as 
being confined with chains, 2 Peter as 
confined in pits. 


means ‘ chains,’ 


But the word in 2 Peter _ 
for ‘ pits’ is very similar to another that - 
Both ideas are found 


VER. 7.]| 


in the apocryphal literature, in which the 
fallen angels of Gen 6? are a favourite 
topic. 

7. gone after strange flesh—meaning 
unnatural vice» The similar expression, 
however, in 2P21° omits the word 
‘strange.’ In both epistles, impurity and 
contempt for authority or ‘ dignities’ go 
together. 

8. in their dreamings. Not, as ih AV, 
‘filthy dreamers,’ but dreamers of vain 
dreams and, so, full of foolish infatua- 
tions. 

g. But Michael the archangel, etc. We 
have the testimony of Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, and Didymus that the 
reference here is to a passage in the 
Assumption of Moses. But only about 
one-third of this book is now extant (in 
a Latin translation), and this fragment 
does not contain the passage in question, 
which came further on in the story. Dr. 
M. R. James, with the help of scattered 
references in ‘Christian writers, has en- 
deavoured to reconstruct the missing part. 
Slightly abbreviated, we reproduce his 
conjecture: The soul of Moses left the body 
when Moses died of the kiss of God. Im- 
mediately Michael and his angels came to 
receive the soul, and to bury the body. 
This was the moment for the contest be- 
tween Michael and Samael (or Satan). 
Samael, as being the lord of matter, 

claimed the body as his; this claim being 
ry denied by the Archangel on the ground 
A that all creation is God’s, Samael brought 
up another charge against Moses, viz. that 
Moses being a murderer, having killed the 
Egyptian, was not worthy of burial at all. 
This blasphemy kindled the wrath of 
Michael, but he restrained himself, saying 
only: ‘ The Lord rebuke thee, O slanderer ’ 
(diabole). This is the extreme case where, 
es if ever, contemptuous language might 
have been permitted. Some ofthe phrases 
in Jude * are also probably borrowed from 

_ this book. pely 
iE 12-13. hidden rocks in your love-feasts. 
ah ‘The parallel passage in 2 P 2 18 has‘ spots’ 


% * instead of ‘ hidden rocks,’ and (according 


to the better-attested reading) ‘ deceiv- 
sings’ instead of ‘ love-feasts.’. Butin. both 
__, instances the words substituted are very 
similar in sound to those in Jude. The 
_ RV_ text has retained ‘love-feasts’ in 
rN 2 Peter,rejecting the better-attested word; 
_ while Dr. James, following Bigg, shows 

_ there is reason for thinking the word 


_ means ‘ rocks,’ should be understood here 


 spilades in Jude, though it more often. 


le as) the equivalent. of spiloi (spots). in 
2: Peter (C.G.T.,.40)..-The passages after | 
all, therefore, may be real parallels. . If. 
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they are not, a possible explanation of the 
differences is suggested in Appendix. 

autumn trees without fruit. Mayor 
(55-59) has an elaborate note on phthino- 
porina, the Greek adjective here rendered 
‘autumn.’ The gist of the note is that 
‘autumn’ trees does not mean ‘ winter ’ 
trees, and that the comparison intended 
is that of trees at the proper time of fruit, 
yet fruitless. The rather picturesque 
word used here for ‘autumn’ may, ac- 
cording to its derivation, be reproduced 
by ‘summer-on-the-wane.’ Mayor does 
not himself suggest this translation, but 
his note helps us towards it. 

wandering stars. The Greek word for 
‘wandering’ is planetai. It does not, 
however, here mean the planets, but stars 
which have deserted their appointed 
orbits, and therefore would be treacherous 
guides. This refers to the same people 
who have already been described as ‘ feed- 
ing themselves’ (instead of the flock) 
‘ without fear.’ 

14, 15. to these also Enoch, the seventh 
from Adam, prophesied, saying, Behold, 
the’ Lord came, etc. The quotation 
made here is from Enoch 1%. The de- 
scription of Enoch himself as ‘ the seventh 
from Adam’ is also a direct quotation 
from that book. In the Vision or Apoca- 
lypse of the Weeks Enoch describes his 
place in the world’s history thus: ‘ I was 
born the seventh from Adam, in the first 
week, while judgement and righteousness 
still endured’ (93%). Dr. James shows 
that. there are many more allusions to, 
and borrowings from, the Book of Enoch 
in Jude than the passage actually quoted 
here. The ‘ wandering stars’ of 1% is an 
instance of them. ' g - 

Dr. Charles goes so far as to say: ‘ The | 
influence of.Enoch on the New Testament 
has been greater than that ofallthe other — 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphical books | 
taken together’; and he claims (though 
other scholars consider this to be an © 
exaggeration) that almost all the writers: 
of the New Testament show signsofhaving 
been acquainted with, or reproduce some- 
thing from, the book. According to him, 
its different portions date from Maccabean 
times to 64.B.c. _ Sah Sponge 


16. The word rendered ‘ complainers’ 
here is a composite one, It means liter- — 
ally those who are dissatisfied with and _ 
find fault with their lot. n= 
tains a very searching description 
character with a subtle combination ¢ 
qualities, which. is. evidently taken 
life. “They are murmurers -an 


their passions lead them, : 


while, flatterers of persons for what they 
can get.’ © : b 
_ 19. who make” separations, sensual, 
having not the Spirit. 
Psychikos here and in Jas 315 is translated 
“sensual,’ with the marginal note ‘or, 
natural or, animal,’ In1Cor2/*and 15 44 
it is translated ‘natural,’ without any 
alternative rendering. Where psychi- 
kos and pneumatikos are contrasted in 
the New Testament, as they are in 
1 Cor 2*4, 15 *4, the psyche must be 
regarded as the seat of the natural, and 
the pneuma of the supernatural, life. 
This is a more subtle distinction than that 
between ‘ carnal’ and ‘ spiritual,’ though 
_ the actual contrast may sometimes be 
thesame. Hence the varying translations 
of psychtkos. ‘ Sensual,’ however, : sug- 
gests a grossness which psychikos never 
does. In the New Testament language, 
a man may be proficient in the world’s 
wisdom and learning, and still be psychi- 
- kos, i.e. on the lower, the ‘ natural plane’ 
of life. The present context (Jude 9) 
implies that the Spirit of God brings 
men together and harmonizes, where the 
‘natural’ man, left to himself and his 
-- own pride, is all for distinguishing and 
dividing. For the word translated ‘ who 
make separations’ see James (C.G.T.) 
in loc., and Introduction. 
22-23. The text here is very corrupt. 
It is questionable whether there are 
three clauses in the exhortation, or 
only two. Following Chase (H.D.B.) 
- and Mayor, we have preferred three. 
For the verb in the first clause, we adopt 
the reading which gives ‘convince’ or 
__ freprove.’ ‘The conviction wrought by 
a _ the Spirit is a conviction unto salvation, 
, 
; 


24 Li in ae re ee ee eS a en 


7 * an. 


—> 


i oe on 


rather than unto condemnation ’ (Mayor, 
reproducing Julius Hare). The RVm 
while they dispute with you is more 
__ likely to be correct than the RV text ‘ who 
are in doubt.’ Those in view in this 
_ passage are not the false teachers, but 
sheir unhappy victims, who have been 
aught much more how to argue and dis- 
te thantohavedoubts. Thisisalsothe 
gofthesame word in®. A further 


f 


‘t is made in the Introduction (6). 
ating even the garment spotted by the 
sh. The expression is doubtless de- 
-ived from the pollution caused by bodily 

ue; but, as applied further, the ex- 
s to loathe, and give a wide 
the outside border of 


ny 
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The Greek word | 


on to account for the corruption , 


stumbling : the adjec: | 
ie Raw lse in the | 


other literature | Granted this connexion, however, the 
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it is used (a) literally, of a horse that is 
sure-footed ; (b) metaphorically, of.a man 
who is morally straight. ator 

24-25. This is a noble doxology, expres- 
sive of a faith which is undaunted by all 
that is opposing it. The last few words 
are probably a form already familiar in 
the worship of the Church. .Cf. Rom 16 27; 
1 Tim 1 2”, 


- APPENDIX 


The Relation between Jude and 
2 Peter 


That there is a close relation between 
Jude and 2 Peter is obvious even to a 
casual reader. Jude *1® and 2P 21-38 
practically cover the same ground. The 
parallel passages are as follows: 


Jude. 2 Peter. 
4 A 
oe 4 — 
7, 6, 10 
8,9 tr (generalized and 
shortened) 
Io 12 
I2,13 13, 17-19 
ak 15, 16 (lengthened) 
16 18 
17 III. 2 
18 3 


From Jude *!8 there is hardly any- 
thing which has not a parallel in. 
2 Peter except the reference by name to 
the Book of Enoch. 

The only questions are which borrowed 
from the other, or whether both borrowed | 
from a common source. For the latter _ 
explanation there is no external evidence 
at all, and it now finds little support. A’ 
comparison of the two epistles and other 
considerations make it highly probable 
that Jude is the earlier, and that 2 Peter 
borrowed from it. Among the reasons i 
for coming to this conclusion are the ~ 
following: pe ¢ eee 4 

- (rt) That the early testimonies to Jude 
-are stronger than they are to 2 Peter .8 i 9) " 

(2) That in the parts in which they 
coincide it is much easier toimagine Jude 
softened or paraphrased into 2 Peterthan 
to imagine 2 Peter hardened or altered 
into Jude. ees ari apeS » Men BT 


**(3) That, allowing 2 Peter to be the» “a 
earlier, so little remains to Jude, when 
‘the part common to both has been — fi 
eliminated, that it is difficult to account 
for so short (and, in that case, so unim- 
portant) an epistle as Jude being pre- 
worveds rt eee if ROR EA 
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resemblances, great as they are, are not 
to be compared with the ‘ word for word ’ 
parallels to be found constantly in the 
Synoptic Gospels. The author of 2 Peter 
is saturated with Jude, out, even though 
he may have Jude before him as he writes, 
he is reproducing him from memory rather 
than from manuscript, repeating his words 
and his illustrations, but arranging the 
sentences in his own way. There are a 
few cases in which 2 Peter seems to have 
in his mind the sound of Jude’s words 
rather than their meaning. This is, per- 
haps, the. best way of accounting for 
spilot and apatais in 2 P 2" instead of 
sptlades and agapais in Jude. In the 
same way, ‘Noah, an eighth person’ 
(Noah with seven others) may be a remi- 
niscence of ‘Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam’ in Jude14, although the purport 
of the numerals in the two cases is quite 
different. -But Mayor suggests a much 
more elaborate motive for the appearance 
of ‘ eighth’ in 2 Peter (192). 

There are two allusions in Jude, one of 
which is abbreviated and generalized and 
the other amplified in 2 Peter (see above 
‘parallel passages’). 2 Peter is certainly 


more guarded in his use of the apocryphal 
books than Jude is. The motive behind 
these changes may be: ‘ Balaam’s ass is 
scriptural, and therefore welcome; Michael 
and the body of Moses is apocryphal, and 
therefore better omitted.’ 


Bibliography for Jude and 2 Peter 


The most serviceable books on the 
subject in English are the following: 
Bigg, St. Peter and St. Jude (I.C,C., 1901). 
Chase, Articles in H.D.B. on Peter, First 
Epistle of, and Peter, Second Eptstle of. 
Mayor, The Epistle of St. Jude and the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter (Macmillan 
and Co., 1907). M. R. James, The Second 
Epistle of Petey and the Epistle of Jude 
(C.G.T.) For the Book of Enoch: 
Charles, The Book of Enoch. Westcott, 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
99-109 (Macmillan and Co.). For the 
Assumption of Moses: M. R. James, The 
Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament, 42-51 
(S.P.C.K.), For the Petrine Apocryphal 
Books: M. R. James, The Apocryphal 
New Testament, especially 505-521 (Oxford 
University Press). 


THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
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General Introduction 


THE last book of the New Testament forms 
a fitting conclusion of the whole. The 
facts of the Gospel give the historic side 
of our Redemption; the record of Acts 
shows how the Incarnation is continued 
in the life of the Church; and the epistles 
apply the Christian faith to the practical 
needs of the community and the in- 
dividual. But the New Testament takes 
us a stage further. The final note is 
from the trumpets of heaven. The drama 
of Redemption does not end with the 
Church militant: there is an ‘ other- 
worldliness ’ which might be forgotten in 
the Church’s daily round were it not for 
the ‘ Revelation,’ the ‘ Apocalypse,’ the 
unveiling of the mysteries of God and ‘ the 
things that must be hereafter,’ closely 
linked indeed with the trials of the present, 


and yet full of assurance that the earth is’ 


the Lord’s, and that He will vindicate His 
people. We still behold ‘the Lamb of 
_ God’; but, though He is still ‘ the Lamb 
_ as it had been slain ’ in the Gospel story, 
_ He is set in the midst of the throne for 
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all to adore. We still behold the Church 
at worship, but here its worship is not 
only in the breaking of bread and the 
prayers of an upper room, as in the Acts. 
The noble army of the redeemed, whom 
no man can number, are now seen per- 
petually in the Presence, in the joy of 
an ordered and unending worship. And 
the Holy Catholic Church herself, revealed 


in a ‘ mystery’ by St. Paul as the bride © 


of the heavenly Bridegroom, is now shown — 
in a deeper mystery still as the wife of the 
Lamb. She joins with the Spirit who has > 
inspired her in an invitation to her Lord 
to bring about the consummation of all, 
for ‘ the Spirit and the bride say, Come.’ 


The Saviour’s fulfilment of His long 


promise is thereply: ‘ Yea, I come quickly.’ 


And the final ufterance is our own “ 


response: ‘ Amen, come, Lord Jesus.’ 


There is a further reason why this 
mysterious book fitly finds a place in 
the New Testament. It represents at its 
best a type of literature characteristic — 
of Judaism in the period after prophecy 


had ceased.* ‘Apocalyptic’ is indeed the 
* CE.N.T. Prophecy and Apocalyptic, pp. 7096, 710. 
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successor of prophecy, the main difference 
being that the prophets feel that God can 
fulfil Himself by means of men’s co- 
operation in the world as it is, whereas 
the apocalyptists have now despaired of 
things as they are, and yet are so sure 
that God will vindicate Himself, that they 
look for salvation through the catastrophic 
intervention of His own right hand. 
Daniel is the only canonical book of this 
type, but in the two centuries before 
Christ came a series of writings (the most 
important being perhaps the Similitudes 
of the Book of Enoch) often prompted by 
the present trials and persecutions of the 
faithful, which claimed to reveal through 
the mouth of one of the ancient patriarchs 
the final working of God, bringing judge- 
ment on their enemies and salvation to 
themselves. These Jewish apocalypses 
were seized on by the early Christians and 
applied to themselves, and had for a while 
such a vogue among them that the Jews 
themselves ceased to hold them in repute. 
The world had never known such persecu- 
tions as befell the Christian Church, first 
from the Jews and then from the Roman 
Empire. It was therefore natural that 
these apocalypses should be used to in- 
spire with comfort and hope while persecu- 
tions lasted, but that afterwards the 
Christian Church should follow the Jewish 
in laying them on the shelf. And there 
they have remained until recent years, 
when: the critical study of them has re- 
vealed that they form one clue to the 
understanding of our own Apocalypse. 

_ It would have been a misfortune if the 
Christian Church had merely used such 
Jewish books, without claiming apocalyp- 

_. tic’ as a vehicle for distinctively Christian 

teaching. From such a misfortune she 

has been saved by the author of Revela- 
tion. If indeed we go to this book 


ies expecting much positive light on its 


_ mysterious figures from existing apoca- 
lypses (other than Daniel), we shall be 


_ disappointed: but the spirit and method | 


of our book is that of the apocalypses, 


and it is no longer possible to study it | 


without taking them into account. A 
word of caution, however, is necessary, 
_ which has not always been heeded. The 
dissection of our Apocalypse can be made 


to lead to the conclusion that very little — 


of it is original. In its 404 verses we are 
‘told that there are 518 quotations from 
the Old Testament, most of them from 
th and 88 of these from Daniel. 
ts language often consists of a catena of 
lier phr: co sl 

n stars’ and the ‘hidden manna — 
ced to apocryphal sources, and 


rases, Other figures—such as the |. 
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it has been suggested that heathen myth- 
ology and even astrology are résponsible 
for some of its imagery. But the author 
did not merely take over his material from 
others. We may look in his work for the 
same power of appropriation as we find 
in Genesis in the utilizing of Babylonian 
myths for the expression of the deep truths 
of Creation. The language and figures 
which he adopts he interprets by the faith 
of the Church, whose faithful member he 
claims to be (cf. 1°). Now this we must 
continually remember. Three questions 
must be distinguished: (a) What is the 
source of the language and imagery which 
the author employs? (b) What is its his- 
tory and original meaning, as far as they 
can be traced? (c) In what sense does 
the author adopt them? Modern critical 
Commentaries—above all the great Com- 
mentary of Dr. Charles—rightly deal with 
all three questions, while the necessary 
limitations of this book will lead us to give 
our chief attention to the third. Our Lord 
Himself uses the language of apocalypse, 
but He puts His own meaning upon it 
(cl..e.8. Mt 16 **;-Lk 10.185 Jn 72%) | and 
the author, we shall hope to show, does 
thesame. But now a further point. The 
author was a ‘seer,’ belonging to that 
order of Christian prophets of which we 
are given so brief a glimpse because its 
usefulness in the Church so soon came to 
an end (see E. C. Selwyn, The Christian 
Prophets and the Prophetic Apocalypse). 
His book is a prophecy, a series of visions 
seen ‘in the spirit.’ His mind was steeped 
in the apocalyptic imagery of the past; 
and if much of it is subconsciously re- 
produced in his visions, that is exactly 
what psychology would suggest. Once 
St. Peter fell asleep in view of the quay 
of a Mediterranean seaport, whence ships 
were sailing to Gentile lands with live- 
stock for food, which perhaps he may 
have seen hoisted on board in a sail. it 
was perfectly natural that the subsequent 
vision, which led to a mission to Gentiles, 
should reproduce the mental images which 


the things of heaven to explain the things 
of earth, instinctively receives his vision 
in accordance with his previous mental 
imagery. But the result is something on 


which rightly claims to be inspired. 

The scholarship of to-day has thus 
shown us that\the book is not so unique 
as the Church had imagined, for, it is only 
one of a series of apocalypses, Christian 


further represented by the so-called 


“ 


had come thus to the hungry Apostle. — 
And similarly the seer, hungering after 


a high plane of originality, forming a book 


as well as Jewish, the former class being 
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Apocalypse of Petey. But ours remains 
the Apocalypse still, because no other 
existing specimen, Jewish or Christian, is 
worthy to be compared to it. Again, 
even in the New Testament it is not 
wholly unique, and the study of it may 
well begin with the reading of the apoca- 
lyptic discourse of our Lord Himself in 
Mk 13 and Mt 24 and 25. To this may 
be added the disclosures about the ‘ man 
of sin’ in 2 Th 2, compared or contrasted 
with the warnings in 1 Jn 2 and 4, and the 
anticipations of 2 P3. The first impres- 
sion given by our book is a very mixed 
one—of glory and beauty and the in- 
spiration of hope on the one hand, and 

= of horror on the other: and when we come 
to the study of its details there are many 
which are perplexing and some which 
seem unprofitable and repulsive. We are 
moreover beset by complicated problems 
of authorship and of its relation to other 
literature. But when we gain a right 
perspective we come back to a sense of 
its value. 

Now if this is true of its reception by 
the individual, it is true also of its recep- 
tion by the Church: In the first age, 
amid the persecutions which it encouraged 
men to face with joy, it was probably 
watmly received by all. A little later 
hesitation about it was caused by the 
exaggerated and often quasi-héretical 
teaching concerning the Millennium which 

claimed support from its language. 
a more critical study of it caused many to 
become doubtful ofits value. The problem 

of its authorship, and its unlikeness to the 

other writings bearing thename of St. John, 
added to the difficult sayings of the book, 
. made the Eastern part of the Church for 
some time hesitate to admit it into the 
Canon of Scripture, and it is significant 

that the number of early MSS. which con- 

tain it is small. But the West remained 

- true to it; and finally the East also, under 

the guidance of Athanasius, accepted it 
again in spite of its difficulties. At the Re- 


Mie» formation there was a somewhat similar. 


process, for it became a matter of dispute 
Pty and doubt, though it was nowhere excluded 
i _ from the Canon of the New Testament. 
cae When we turn to its interpreters we 
find them divided into three main schools. 
' The first, which has been named the 
Futurist, would regard the book as describ- 
_ ing only the events, still in the future, 
hie connected with the Second Advent. | The 
yf second i is the .Yistorical, which would see 
- in the book the history of the Church and 


“, rst century to the end of time. 


Also © 


3 OR the world’s opposition to it, from the — 
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prefigured in the scarlet-clad harlot 
seated upon the Beast, and their op- 
ponents discovered that ‘Luther’ was 
the word underlying the mystic number 
of the Beast. Again, in the career of 
Napoleon, there seemed a counterpart to 
the return of the Beast ‘that was, and 
is not, and yet is.’ This is the form of 
interpretation which may be described 
as popular, particularly when predictions 
of the immediate future are found, and 
indications that the end of the world is 
about to come. There are still some who 
approach the Apocalypse in the hope of 
finding references to events of their own 
day. But there are fatal objections to 
this method, even apart from the arbitrary 
and often trifling selection of events found 
among its advocates. It would contradict 
all that we are led to infer as to the 
occasion and purpose of the book, and 
would make it quite useless to those to 
whom it was first addressed (see W. 
Milligan, Lectuves on the Apocalypse, 
127 ff.). The third line of interpretation, 
which may be said to have ousted the 
other two, is the Preterist, which would 
look for clues primarily in the circum- 
stances of the period when the seer saw 
his visions, and in the apocalyptic antici- 
pations and imagery of earlier prophets 
and of our Lord Himself. 

There is one other method of interpre- 
tation worthy of mention; it is that 
especially. associated with Milligan him- 
self. He divorces the book almost com- 
pletely from history, and finds in it little 
more than a noble expression of those _ 
great principles of the divine government 
whose operation we can trace in every age 
of the world. It is no doubt those prin- 
ciples which it is the great purpose of the 
book to make clear to us, but it is quite 
evident that the author is mainly con- 
cerned with his own day. a 

We shall now consider the following . 
questions: (a) the authorship of the book, 
and its relation to the Johannine writings; _ 
(b) its occasion, purpose, and date; (c)its 
symbolism; (d) its significance; (e) its — 
theology and leading ideas; (f)its plan. — 

(a) Authorship and Relation ties 


ascribing it to the son of Zebedee. 
Justin Martyr (Dial., Ixxxi, 15), Trena 
ar OVS ee Tr, etc.), Tertullian (¢ 
Marcion., TI, xiv, 25): whil. ai 
Hermas and Papias both seem 
‘upon itsi imagery, and itstandsin 


East. The Alogi, an anti-Montanist and 
anti-Gnostic sect, rejected it, and actually 
ascribed it to the heretic Cerinthus 
(Epiphanius, Her., ii, 33). The first rea- 
soned criticism, however, was by Dionysius 
of Alexandria (c.A.D.250), a pupilof Origen, 
who himself had ascribed it to the Apostle 
“who lay on Jesus’ breast.’ Dionysius 
rejects earlier views, and proves that, 
though it may be by a John, it is not by 
the author of the Gospel and First Epistle. 
He seems to have been influenced not 
only by its unlikeness to these writings, 
but by the encouragement it had given to 
extravagant ideas about the Millennium 
(Euseb., H.E., vii, 25). Eusebius is 
doubtful about its canonicity, but inclines 
to ascribe it to the Presbyter John of 
whom Papias wrote (H.E., iii, 39). : In 
the 4th century it is largely rejected or 
ignored in the East, and does not seem to 
have been read by the Syrian Church, 
being wanting in the Peshitto. But 
Athanasius recognized it, and in the West 
only Jerome sympathized with Eastern 
doubts. It was the instinct of the Church 
(which we may identify with something 
higher) which kept it in the Canon in spite 
of doubts, and failures to understand its 
mysterious form and language. Luther’s 
objection to it as neither apostolic nor 
prophetic began a new era of criticism, 
_ which has continued ever since. Modern 

criticism has set aside altogether the 
- authorship of the son of Zebedee, and has 

largely inclined to the view (e.g. Bousset), 
- suggested by Eusebius, that there was a- 
- second John who may have been the 
- author. At one time the fact that Jewish 
_ apocalypses are pseudonymous suggested 
the conclusion that its author lived at a 
later date, and simply put a great name 
to his book as a literary device. ~ But the 
__ work is so different from other apocalypses 
that the force of this argument is no 

mger felt. y 
- (ii) Internal Evidence.—A_ comparison 
ith the other Johannine writings reveals 
ny affinities. We find in the Apoca- 
lypse the titles of ‘the Word’ (19 1°: cf. 
Jn1?), a fact which Zahn considers to 
outweigh all the divergences. We find 
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ferent Greek word is employed. More- 
st, the seer and the evangelist write in 
: same spirit. There are the same 
contrasts between absolute good 


i\derness and severity, the same 
s upon witness-bearing and the 
of the commandments of God. 
common with the | 
-with any other. 


lso ‘ the Lamb of God,’ though a | 


absolute evil, the same combination — 
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New Testament writer. If we. cannot 
identify them, it is the style rather than 
the teaching which forbids it. _ Of course, 
a writer who knows little of Greek may 
in time learn to write it correctly. But 
Charles’s invaluable study of the style 
and grammar of the-Apocalypse shows 
its language to be not so much full of 
crudities and solecisms as of Hebraic 
idioms unknown in the other Johannine 
writings. The whole style is strongly 
individual; and it is almost inconceivable 
that one who writes in it could also have 
written in the style found in the Gospels 
and Epistles. That the books are not 
by the same.author may now be taken 
for granted (see Charles, I.C.C., i, 29 ff.). 
The views of Dionysius are further sup- 
ported by the simple fashion in which the 
author of the Apocalypse inserts his own 
name (1 ®, 22 8) and by his writing merely 
asa prophet (1°, 6}, 2238). The less 
known he was, the more likely was -the 
next age to ascribe his book (with its claim 
to inspiration and a_place in Scripture, 
11°, 22 18) to the greatest John they knew. 

But the question of authorship has been 
greatly complicated by the various theories 
of the 19th century as to the composite 
character of the book: e.g. Vischer’s 
theory (first put forward in 1886 and ap- 
proved by Harnack), that 41-22° is a 
Jewish apocalypse set in a Christian 
framework; Weizsdcker’s, that the author 
inserts many older materials, so that it is 
acompilation which in its origin is already 
a compilation (Theol. Lit. Zeit., 1882); and 
Spitta’s, which divides it into two Jewish 
and one Christian source, put together 
by a reviser, But a return has now been 
made to the recognition that the book is a 
unity. However much of earlier material 
has been woven into the texture of his 
thought and language (and our knowledge 
of such material has grown greatly of late), 
the author works on a plan which is to 
be recognized throughout. We need not 
look for a perfect plan, nor ought we to 
expect it in such a book, But the whole 
is worthy of the grand subject with which 


it deals, and the mighty dramaofhereand 


hereafter is unfolded by one who cannot 
possibly have been a mere ‘ paste-and- 
scissors ’ editor. 
have often made scholars blind to that 


form of internal evidence which appeals | 
to the devout as well as to the learned, | 
and reveals an inspired message such as) 
no ‘editor’ could have given. There is — 

no doubt that the use of sources by John ~ 
the unknown seer helps to explain the 


problems of the book; and if we could 
‘postulate a disciple who afterwards acted 
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as his editor, it would enable us to explain 
difficulties by finding insertions and dis- 
locations which are due to him. This is the 
view of Charles, who faces in this way the 
difficulties of the last two chapters. Some 
of his points will be noticed in the com- 
mentary which follows, though it may be 
too large an assumption to say that the 
seer ‘died after writing 20%’ (see Charles, 
Lectures on the Apocalypse). F 

(6) Occasion, Purpose, and Date.—The 
book reveals that (like Hebrews and 
1 Peter) it was written for the strengthen- 
ing and assurance of the faithful in time 
of crisis and trial. In St. Paul’s time the 
infant Church had nearly been ‘ strangled 
in its cradle by the iron hand of the older 
Jewish law.’ In the years that followed, 
its growing life seemed doomed at the 
heathen hand of the irresistible empire of 
Rome. It was soon obvious that a re- 
ligion which could tolerate no other would 
itself cease to be tolerated, and the act of 
Nero in A.D. 64, which meant the out- 
break of persecution, seemed the begin- 
ning of the end. Most deadly of all forms 
of antagonism was the deification of the 
living emperor, and the growth of the 
worship of his image as a regular imperial 
cult in the provinces. The Christians of 
the province of Asia (whose commercial 
cities were so important to the empire) 
were in the forefront of the danger. The 
first step was for those who were faithful 
to Christ to refuse to join in such a worship, 
and then (with the charge of treason as 
the excuse for persecution) nothing seemed 
in store but the stamping out of the Church 
by a universal martyrdom. The death of 
Nero brought little relief. Not only was 
it followed by civil war, with three 
claimants to the purple in the year A.D. 69, 
but men’s minds were not at rest even 
about the monster from whom they had 
‘been delivered. The rumour spread that 
Nero was not dead, but in hiding among 
the Parthians, the deadly foes whose in- 
vasion from the East was like a ‘ yellow 
peril’ to the Roman world. Some day 
Nero vedivivus would return at their head 
and break the power of Rome. The fear 
passed away from the world, but not from 
the Church, for it took a new shape when 
the Emperor Domitian, a new monster 
- who seemed to be the reincarnation of 


Nero himself, began in A.D. 95 another | 


persecution. 

The external evidence for the date is 
in favour of that. year 95, though parts 
may have been written earlier.* Irenzus, 
himself from Asia Minor, says that it was 


* Cf, the Additional Note at the end of the 
Sanaa aky- 
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John’ u(x), 


and descending, as the instruments of — 
God’s purpose in the judgement of © the 
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‘almost in our own generation, at the end 
of the reign of Domitian’ (V, xxx), and Vic- 
torinus (¢. 300), that John was condemned 
by Domitian to the mines in Patmos, It 
was only later that a Neronian date was 
suggested. Modern criticism inclined at 
one time to this latter view, but it is now 
considered that the time of Domitian is 
far the more likely. The internal evidence 
accords with this. It is true that some 
of the passages of the book (as in 17, q.v.) 
suggest the reign of Vespasian or Titus, 
and in 11 }+2 the Temple seems still stand- 
ing. Of this, two explanations have been 
suggested: 1) That these passages come 


from earlier sources which the seer has ~ 


not always brought up to date. (2) That 
he himself records in them his own earlier 
prophecies. The seer, whose activities 
have already caused his exile to Patmos, 
looks out from his rocky isle across the 
stormy sea, and passes a lonely ‘Lord’s 
day ’ in dreaming of the churches on the 
mainland which he has known, recalling 
their weaknesses, and trembling for the 
new onslaught which is in store for them. 
As he dreams, and lifts them up to God 
and to the Lamb, who has been the Victim 
sacrificed for them, his dreams pass into 
visions. He is of the order of ‘ prophets,’ 
and has already known the ecstasy and 
the trance. But the Holy Spirit so 


guides, as St. Paul has declared, that ‘the - 


spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets ’ (1 Cor 14 **). The seer is able 
to set down afterwards the messages that 
sounded in his ears and the visions that 
rose before his eyes. After that first 


Lord’s day he is able to recall an orderly © 


series of visions which have reference to 
his own day, and yet are unfolded in a 
sequence which leads at length to the last 
judgement and the final joys of heaven. 
The visions all point on to God’s answer 
to the pangs of the world and the throes 
of the Church, and show an assurance that 
the Lord will vindicate Himself and those 
who are His. The visions begin with 


q 
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messages to the seven churches which 


pecially need present succour, The — 
words are a revelation from God Himself, 
but they are revealed by the Son, who is 
manifested in the glory of the Father and © 
yet under His human name of Jesus. Nor — 
is it only through the medium of the seer 
that the revelation comes. The Lord 

‘ signified it by his angel unto his servant | 
'From first to last he sees 
in’ the opened heaven angels ascending — 


world and in the salvation of the Chu 
As a pious Jew, his mind is eee 
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to receive visions of angels and archangels. 
And indeed all the visions find their 
material in what is already in his Hebrew 
mind. His very diction takes Hebraic 
forms. From the storehouse of his mind 
comes forth the imagery which this 
Christian prophet has learned from the 
prophets of the old dispensation, from 
Jewish apocalypses, and from fragments 
of mysterious writings expressing strange 
hopes and forecasts. If afterwards he 
sets them down in orderly fashion at his 
leisure, he would think it no harm to 
elaborate them and make them perhaps 
more like the earthly sources from which 
they came. Nor was it only in language 
and imagery that his work would follow 
olderexamples. The prophets had spoken 
of judgement, and the apocalyptists, in 
‘days of bitter trial, had added that it 
must come by God’s miraculous inter- 
vention. The seer could only see one 
solution for the Church. The deliverance 
could not come from death, for there 
seemed nothing before the faithful but 
martyrdom. It must be deliverance 
through death; and the reign of Christ, 
whether in earth or heaven, must find 
its full embodiment among those whose 
witness has brought them through ‘the 
great tribulation,’ and presented them 
before the throne as the firstfruits of the 
redeemed. For the Second Coming, which 
the first age had expected at once, had 
been mysteriously delayed. No wonder 
that the souls of the redeemed (the men of 
that generation who had passed on) could 
be heard from heaven’s altar crying 
‘How long?’ And it is in answer to their 
perplexity that the later visions follow 
concerning the judgement of the world. 


For the struggle between good and evil | 


was before men’s eyes, and evil seemed 
to be prevailing. The visions anticipate 
throughout the triumph of good; but the 


_ forces of evil only fall one by one, and 


the ‘final victory is only realized when 


_ the great assize is over, and the former 


__ things are passed away. Thus the last 
~ scene of the drama of redemption leads 


we 


at length to a new heaven and a new 


earth, the city of God, in which there 


is no temple because the Lord God, the 
Almighty, and the Lamb are the temple 


2 


thereof. . 


Me 


~- (c) Its ‘Symbolism.—The seer’s visions 
will be but half understood if they are 


thought of only as appealing to the eye. 


ental side the symbolism of numbers 


What he sees, and still more what he hears | 
and describes, is symbolical, and on this 


a large part. The sacred number | 
represents heaven, and ‘ 4 ” suggests | 
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the earth. The mysterious blending of 
heaven and earth throughout produces 
one series of ‘sevens’ after another, from 
the seven churches of Asia to the seven 
eyes of God. The seven Beatitudes of the 
book: (meters 6 AS eee 20'*) 220722 23) 
should especially be noticed, they con- 
stitute a sort of summary of its spiritual 
teaching. Half of the ‘7’ of perfection 
naturally reveals the short but evil days 
of earthly trial; and the number ‘666,’ 
whose digits each fall short of it by one, 
represents the power of antichrist. The 
number ‘12,’ whether of the tribes or of 
the Apostles of the Lamb, lends itself to 
multiples large and small, whether it be 
of the number of the redeemed or of the 
measurements of the city of God. 

(d) Its Significance.—There arises a 
further question. The main thoughtin the 
seer’s mind with regard to the prospects 
of the Church on earth seems to have been 
that of martyrdom. But his worst anti- 
cipations were not realized. Domitian’s 
reign of terror ended with his death in 
A.D. 96. Through the providence of God 
and the faithful witness of Christians the 
Church held its own, and in time gave its 
religion to the empire. But the struggle 
between good and evil, between the 
Church and the world, between Christ and 
antichrist, is an agelong struggle. Has 
the Apocalypse still any force, or did its 
message die out with the 1st century, 
when its prophecies had failed of literal 
fulfilment ? The earlier prophets may 
supply an answer. Their words had often 
lacked literal fulfilment; but their message 
dealt with eternal principles which cannot 
be falsified, and therefore has its force 
for our own age and every other. It did 
not literally come true that the Christians, 
marked with the name of the Saviour, 
would all pass forthwith through death 


for Him to share His reign in glory; but — 


the words of the seer contain a wider 
message. For the baptized have all re- 
ceived His mark on their foreheads; and 


“the Christian era, in spite of the survival 


of evil, has meant a binding of Satan and 
a growing power of the Kingdom of God 
among men. In later days men have 
generally recognized that the Church is 
an institution which nothing on earth can 
destroy, and yet they have sometimes, 
in a spirit of despondency or of hostility, 
used language implying its approaching 
extinction. But the amazing thing is 
that, though the seer seems to despair of 
its survival in its earthly form, yet, above 
the voices of judgement upon the wicked 
world, we hear in his book the perpetual 
refrain which welcomes the final suprem- 
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and unto the Lamb’ (538, 71%), 
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acy of the city of God and joins heaven 
to earth in the triumphant Hallelujah. 

(e) Its Theology and Leading Ideas— 
(i) God.—The scene of the book is laid in 
heaven, and the kingly throne of God is 
its centre. There is no doubt about the 
Jewish monotheism ofthe whole. Jehovah 
cannot be seen or described, except under 
such symbols as precious stones which flash 
with dazzling glory, surrounded by gems 
of softer hue which temper majesty with 
mercy (428). The first function and pur- 
pose of created being is to join in worship- 
ping Him as the omnipotent Creator. The 
record is of an agelong struggle between 
good and evil; and the latter is personified 
in a Satan who wars against God and 
man, and inspires the wicked to act as his 
agents in overthrowing the Church on 
earth. But there is no dualism of thought. 
Itis God who lets him loose upon the earth; 
the evil power marks a phase in the work- 
ing out of God’s purpose. Satan’s instru- 
ment can be described as one who ‘ was 
and is not; and is about to come up out 
of theabyss, and to go into perdition’ (17%). 
But the Creator is one ‘ who was, and is, 
and is to come’ (148, 48). Majesty is 
His first attribute, and entails universal 
worship; but it is the absolute justice of 
God which enables men to put their sure 
trust in the future. He will punish the 
wicked and vindicate the righteous. The 
“great divide’ will be before His throne 
(620745)47 pre 25, \etc.)i Butrthe noterof 
tenderness is not absent, and the book 
borrows from prophecy the picture of the 
most personal care a human father could 
show for his little child in ‘ God shall wipe 
away, every tear from their eyes’ (7 1”, 
DIL); 

(ii) Christ—Interwoven with his mono- 
theism the seer gives us ‘ the Son,’ who is 
described in the language which the Old 
Testament uses of Jehovah (e.g. 1 14, 2 38). 
He is the ‘ Word of God ’ (19 18), ‘ the first 
and the last’ (221%), and is in the midst 
of the throne. He receives a universal 
‘worship with the Almightv, and the new 


_ song which He has inspired heaven and 


earth to sing is ‘ Salvation unto our God 
It is 
indeed in His glory that He is seen, but 
He reveals Himself still by His human 
name of Jesus (2216), And more than 
that. He is the ‘living one’ indeed, even 
as God is (1 18, 4 ), and as such He stands 
on heaven’s altar, But it is as the Lamb 
‘as though slain’ (5%) It is as the 
Victim offered in sacrifice that He 


_ inspires the worship of countless hosts. 
His atoning death on Calvary has wona 
redemption for men which even 
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of heaven acclaim (5 *1%). Yet Christ’s 
is no merely vicarious sacrifice. His 
followers must follow Him therein; it is © 
through death that they too attain to 
glory. But it is not in the guise of the 
meek sufferer that we see Him; He rides 
victorious in front of His hosts to conquer 
the powers of evil; a two-edged sword 
proceeds from His mouth (1 #*), and He 
comes for judgement. He opens the 
seals of the book of destiny, and things 
terrible come forth upon the earth. Yet 
in all this, alike in mercy and judgement, 
He works through angels. He Himself is 
classed with God, and they are classed 
with men. The book is full of angels’ 
ministry, and yet, while they command 
men’s trust and obedience, they them- 
selves forbid men’s worship. ‘See thou 
do it not; worship God’ (22* *). But in 
spite of the use of angelic mediators, the 
Lord’s own personal care for His bride the 
Church never ceases. He knows the needs 
of each part of it (as the letters to the 
churches reveal), and at the door of each 
man’s heart He stands and knocks, and 
promises him a share of His throne (3 2% 4). 
He supplies the need of each one. ‘ He 
that is athirst, let him come ’ (22 1”). 

(iii) The Holy Spivit.—The Spirit repre- 
sents the divine activity, and therefore is 
symbolized by the number of perfection. 
There are seven lamps before the throne ~ 
‘ which are the seven spirits of God’ (45). — 
The ‘seven eyes’ of the Lamb are also — 
to be thus interpreted, as is suggested in 
Zech 47°. The manifold activities of the 
Spirit thus proceed from both the Father 
and the Son (cf. 221). But He appears also 
as the one personal Spirit. It is ‘the Spirit’ 
who speaks Christ’s message to each of 
the churches. He sets His seal upon the — 
beatitude of those who die in the Lord — 
(1418). He is associated with the Church 
in the last invitation to her Lord, ‘ the 
Spirit and the bride say, Come’ (22 1”). . 
He is the means whereby the visions are _ 
seen, for they come to the seer when ‘in _ 
the Spirit.” We hear of the manifold _ 
“spirits of the prophets’ (22%), but also — 
of the one ‘ spirit of prophecy’ (191°), 
' (iv) The Church.—The Holy Catholic 
Church has a worthy place in the Apoca-_ 
lypse. She is made up of men; but she © 
is mentioned in the same breath wit 
divine Spirit (‘the Spirit and the bride’ 
and as having ‘ the glory of God’ (211 
22 51’); and as such she will rei 
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heaven, and heaven itself sets its seal of 
‘Amen’ upon her praises (514). She is 
gathered in from every race; and, becausé 
she is purchased unto God with the blood 
of the Lamb, she is a “ kingdom,’ and her 
members are priests, who reign upon the 
earth (5% 1°). The defeat of the powers 
of evil means for her a Millennium shared 
with her Lord (20 §). From her is purged 
all that is evil (21 °”), and in her is seen 
the new Jerusalem, the city of God, lying 
foursquare, and lighted by the abiding 
presence of God and of the Lamb. But 
she is seen on earth in the communities of 
Christians in the various cities. Some of 
them need to repent, and one of them is 
-well-nigh dead; but they are still within 
the Saviour’s love (3 ?%). 
(v) The Christian Life—With all the 
‘grandeur of the visions, they reveal also 
God’s care for each individual in: the 
Church’s fold. Those baptized into Christ 
are marked with His sign upon their 
foreheads. To the sharer in His life is 
promised, with a probable reference to the 
Eucharist, ‘I will sup with him, and he 
with me’ (3 2°). Each contributes to the 
life of the whole, and the spirit of each 
church depends upon the faithfulness of 
its members. The white robes of Christ’s 
bride are made of ‘ the righteous acts of 
the saints’ (19%). It is ‘according to 
their works’ that men are judged (20 1°). 
_ There is no substitute for personal puri- 
fication. Itis only the blood of the Lamb 
that can purify, but the saints themselves 
must do their part and wash their robes 

therein (714). In each of the letters to 
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Ue addressed to individuals. It is ‘he that 
“ - overcometh’ who will know the gift of the 


conquering activity (2%7), and become 
‘a pillar in the temple of God’ (3%). 
But it is only through sharing the spirit 
_ of sacrifice and claiming the divine grace, 
and not through any sufficiency in himself, 
iat he who will may ‘ take the water of 
fe freely ’ (21 *, 2217). And if the work 
winning the world for Christ figures 
t little in a book which was to help 
ians to face the world as a deadly 
placable foe, yet it has been found 
e to frame its lessons into mission- 
_ ary instructions (B. K. Cunningham, Bible 
_ Studies in the Book of Revelation). rei 

_ (f) Its Plan.—An analysis will be found 
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ing is the summary given by Zahn 
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[a] 7.38; [b] 7.97); 3rd vision, 8 3-1x 18 
(seven trumpets, with two episodes 
before the seventh: [@}, 10 454, [b) 11244); 
4th vision, 11 19-14 2"; 5th vision, 15 1-16 17 
(seven bowls) ; 6th vision, 17 }-18 2° (judge- — 
ment on Babylon): 1618?! introduces it, 
and 19 }* 910 concludes it and introduces 
7th viston, 194-218 (judgements and 
awards); 8th vision, 21 ®-22 5; conclusion, 
22 6-21. ; 

The Title-—This comes from the first 
verse, which is the only place in which 
the word Apocalypsis appears. It is ‘a 
revelation given by Jesus Christ’; but as it 
came through a human medium, it bears 
a man’s name. St. John is here called 
‘the divine’ in the sense of being the 
theologian among the Apostles. 


I, 1-3. The Superscription. 

I. The supreme position of the Lord 
is shown from first to last. In the first 
sentence (as in the 4th Gospel) He-is 
brought into relation with the Father. 
shortly come to pass: the expectation of 
the early Church was that the beginning 
of the end was to come shortly. But the 
book makes no attempt to fix the hour 
that no man knoweth; our Lord’s: own 
words are echoed in the message to the 
Church in Sardis: ‘Thou shalt not know 
what hour I will come upon thee ’ (3 °). 

2. the testimony of Jesus, i.e. the revela- 
tion which He attests. 

3. Blessed : the first of the book’s seven 
beatitudes (see note on 167%). he that 
readeth: the authorized reader in the 
congregation. There soon came to be an 
order of readers. The author expects that 
his book will be used for Church reading. 
the prophecy shows at once that he is a 
Christian prophet, claiming for his work 
a place with the prophetic books of the = 
Old Testament. 

4-8. Salutation of the Churches Ad- 
dressed.—They are called ‘the seven,’ . 
although there were many others in the © 


Roman province. They were linked .by 
being on the circular route which ran 


north from Ephesus to Pergamum, and 
then south-east to Laodicea, joining there 
a return route west to Ephesus. Possibly 
they were the churches to which Tychicus 
took the Ephesian Epistle. In any case 
they give for the first time the number, — 

seven, which abounds in the book as es 
denoting completeness. _ ean u 
_ 4. which is to come. God is revealed a 
by His activity for His people. Hisname 
is ‘I will be that I will be’ (Ex 374). the 
seven Spirits: earlier apocalyptic recog- 


# * 


(Tob 12 15; En 20”), but here the ‘seven ve 3 
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Spirits ’ represent the activities of God in 
the world. The seer’s thought goes back 
to Zech 4 }°, as is plain in 5 *, where the 
seven Spirits are the seven eyes of the 
Lamb (cf. also.3 1, 4 5). 

5. the firstborn of the dead: see Col 
1 18-20 and note, for similar language and 
Christology. 

6. Cf. note on 5 ?°, 

7. Dan 7 #8 and Zech 12 !° are here com- 
bined. A version other than the LXX 
was used both here and in Jn 19 *” (‘ they 
shall look on him whom they pierced ’). 

8. The first and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet express ‘ the boundless life which 
embraces all while it transcends all’ (Swete 
ad loc.). Here the Father is meant, but in 
21 * and 22 18 the Son. 

9-20. Vision of the Risen and Glorified 
Christ.—Though the writer comes back to 
earth, it is in order to describe the Divine 
Source of his seven messages. 

g. Though his imprisonment is not 
stated directly, it has been the constant 
view of the Church that it is implied, and 
the expression for the word has this sense 
in 6° and 204. Patmos (Patino) is a small 
island about forty miles out from Miletus. 
It is mountainous and volcanic, with a 
rocky shore, and the fact may affect the 
imagery of the book. 

10. in the Spirit, i.e. during a prophetic 
ecstasy. the Lord’s day occurs here for 
the first time, but is frequent from the 
Didache onwards. In Ac 207 the Church 
had already made the first day of the week 
a day of worship. 

11, The writing of the book has always 
been associated with Ephesus. The 
churches are given in the order in which 
a traveller from Ephesus would reach 
them. 

12. The seven-branched lampstand of 
Ex 25*! had already figured in Zechariah’s 


_ vision (47). Here the ‘lampstands’ are 
_ Separate, asin Solomon’s Temple (1 K 7 4°). 


There are’ seven churches, but they form 
but one Church (cf. Mt 5 1416), The 
Church should witness by what it is and 
does even more than by what it says. 

13. a son of man, i.e. a human being 
(cf. Dan 71%). He is vested in a royal 
robe. ; 

14. It is most significant that the 
description of our Lord is in terms of the 


_ traditional Jewish picture of the Almighty 


(cf. 28, 22). Here it comes from the 
vision of the ‘ancient of days’ in Dan 7 °. 
16. seven stars suggest the jewels with 


which the heavens are adorned. They 


are placed in the hand of God like ‘ the 


waters’ in Is 401%, from his mouth: for 
| the word of God is sharper than any two- 
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| His messages are pronouncements suited — 


edged sword (Heb4#: cf. Isr‘). In 
thePsalms of Solomon (17) is a prayer that 
Messiah may ‘ destroy the heathen with 
the word of his mouth.’ 

18. the Living one is reminiscent of 

‘the living God’ for whose presence the 
Psalmist longed (Ps 422). The Son lives 
‘by the Father’ (Jn5%). In Mt16** 
‘ the gates of Hades ’ are closely connected 
with ‘ the son of the living God.’ (For the 
close connexion of the whole book with 
Matthew see Milligan, Lectures on the 
Apocalypse, 42 ff.). 

19. resumes the charge of 4; it is 
grounded now on Hisauthority manifested 
by His Resurrection and present glory. ~ 
Added to the present revelation to the 
churches (the things that are) are those 
crises of judgement which the rest of the 
book reveals as hereafter. 

20. the mystery: in the sense of ‘the 
inner meaning of a symbolical vision’ 
(Swete ad loc.), as in Dan 2 4? (cf. 177). 
the angels have been variously interpreted. 

(1) The ‘ messengers ’ ‘or delegates of the 
churches sent to Patmos (like those sent 
to Ignatius at Smyrna) ; or (2) their bishops 
or presbyteral colleges. But (3) the 
writer’s use of the word angelos (some sixty 
times) is always for angelic beings. Thus 
these angels of the churches seem to be 
not exactly their guardian angels, but 
their heavenly representatives or counter- 
parts (cf. Dan 10; alsoMt 18™; Ac 1215). © 
We ourselves often speak of ‘ the spirit’ 
of a church. 

II. 2 and 3. The Letters to the Seven 
Churches.—These letters are an integral 
part of the book, and give valuable help 
for the interpretation of other parts of it. 
We note (a) that their eschatology is the 
normal eschatology of the New Testament. 

(6) That they include references to Roman 

as well as to Jewish persecution, and 

therefore were not written before the 

Roman persecution had arisen. This is — 
confirmed by references to later parts of — 
the book (cf. 2 1+ 4% 98). ~.(c) That the @ 
writer makes use of symbolism drawn © 
from many sources, but puts upon it a — 
meaning of his own (cf. 2717-29), (d) That — 
the writer refused the name of ‘ Jews’ to ~ 
Jews who have rejected their Messiah — 
(2°, 3%). Like other New Testament — 
writers, he regards the Church as the true 


| Israel. 


1-7. Letter to the Church at Ephesus. __ 
1. Ephesus could be reached by a mes- — 
senger from Patmos by only sixty miles’ _ 
sail. The titles here given to our Lord © 
apply to His relation to all the churches. 


to the case of each, 


1, 
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’ z. The churches are known by their 
_ fruits. The stress on works rather than 
_ faith throughout the book agrees with 
_ St. James rather than St. Paul, but (as 
_ with the former) this is largely because of 
the purpose in view. Those who claimed 
to be apostles (and still more those who 
claimed to be prophets) needed a careful 
investigation of their claims. St. Paul, 
_ the founder of the Ephesian Church, had 
___warned its elders (Ac 20 ®*) that ‘ grievous 
_ wolves’ would enter, and Ignatius in his 

letter to them (9) speaks of ‘ certain per- 

sons ... bringing evil doctrine, whom 
ye suffered not to sow seed in you’ (cf. 
_  WDidache, 11; and t Jn 4%). 

4. Their endurance was their best 
feature, but their love was not what it 
was when St. Paul had evangelized them. 

6. the Nicolaitans are not otherwise 
‘known. Irenzus (I, xxvi, etc.) says they 

were founded by Nicolas of Antioch (Ac 
, 6 >), and Tertullian tells of a sect of that 
_ tiame a century afterwards. At Per- 
gamum they were connected with those 
who taught Christians ‘to eat things 
__ sacrificed to idols, and to commit fornica- 
tion’ (4475). So they evidently favoured 
a return to pagan laxity of morals, in op- 
position to the Jerusalem decree of Ac 
15%. The attempt has been made to 
identify them with the followers of St. 
Paul, but they were rather such as he 
himself protested against for perverting 
the liberty of the Gospel. 
7. He that hath an ear, let him hear. 
These words, addressed to each of the 
- churches, echo those of our Lord in the 
Synoptic Gospels (Mk 4% **). In each 
case they are linked with a promise made 
to the individual and not to the com- 
munity. This is enough to refute the 
suggestion that the Apocalypse is not 
‘concerned with the salvation of the in- 
dividual. the Spirit saith : the Holy Spirit 
is no longer symbolically described as in 
4, but is the speaker of the message. 
the tree of life: he who follows the vic- 
- torious Christ wins again that from which 
man’s sin has debarred him. Earlier 
apocalyptic (e.g. En 24) pictures the 
tree in the garden o heaven (see 22%). 
Paradise, the Persian word for ‘ park,’ is 
here (cf. Lk 23 4%) the place of rest for the 
8-12, Letter to the Church at Smyrna. 
8. Smyrna: a fair city and a rival of 


e had a sad history. A pre-war com- 
ntator says that Smyrna ‘alone of the 


christian populationnow? , 
At Ephesus the characteristic was 
< 


phesus as capital. The seven churches ; 


ties flourishes to-day.’ Where is 


endurance; here it is suffering. Their 
poverty may have been due to plunder 
incited by Jews. Polycarp’s martyrdom 
there was due to Jews as well as heathen, 
They are not the Israel of God but of 
Satan, whose work they are doing (3%), 
while Christians are the true Jews (Rom 
2 s¥s hil 8); 

Io. ten days: symbolizing a definite 
period and not a lengthy one (cf, Dan 11’). 
crown of life: not a royal diadem, but 
the garland awarded to the winner in the 
struggle of the games.” Smyrna had its 
games and stadium. the second death: a 
martyr need not fear a further death, i.e. 
that of the final judgement (cf. 20°) Itis 
implied that the ‘ first death’ is the death 
of the body only, but the expression does 
not occur. Contrariwise ‘ the first resurrec- 
tion’ is mentioned, but not the second (20°), 

12-17. Letter to the Church at Per- 
gamum. 

13. where Satan’s throne is. As early 
aS A.D. 29 Pergamum had a temple dedi- 
cated to Augustus and Rome, and it was 
the centre of the imperial cult in the 
province. Satan was at work among the 
Jews of Smyrna, but he sat enthroned at 
Pergamum, with Czesar-worship as his 
special cult (cf.134ff.). The danger to 
Christians was a far greater one, for refusal 
to join in such worship brought at once 
the charge of disloyalty. Already they 
had held the faith against persecution, 
and Antipas (not otherwise known) had 
been martyred. 

14. Nu 313° (P) makes Balaam the 
author of Balak’s policy of corrupting 
Israelite morality (Nu 251: cf. Jude”). 
For Nicolaitans see note on 2 ®. 

17. the hidden manna. The phrase, as 
applied to the food with which Israel was 
fed in the wilderness, comes from Apoc- 
ryphal sources, The lost ark, which had’ 
contained Aaron’s pot of manna in it, was 
believed to have been hidden by Jeremiah, 
to be discovered again when Messiah came 
and Israel was restored (Apoc. of Baruch, 
vi, 7 ff.). But here it seems to betoken 


“the life-sustaining power of the Sacred 


Humanity now hid with Christ in God, of 
which the faithful find a foretaste in the 
Eucharist, but which can be fully known 
only to the conqueror ’ (Swete ad loc.: cf. 
Jn 6). This reward is for those who have 
chosen the table of the Lord instead of 
the table of devils (x Cor10”). In the 
white stone the seer refers to a common 
superstition—the belief in stones inscribed 
with a magicalname. Hereitis the name 
inscribed on a man’s life and character by 
the ‘ divine magic.’ Thing ; 

18-29. Letter to the Church at Thyatira, 
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18. Thyatira was a city of much less 
importance, famous only for the industry 
of dyeing, with which trade Lydia was 
connected (Ac 16144). the Son of Goa: 
here only in the Apocalypse, but it 1s ‘in- 
plied throughout from 1 ® onwards. 

20. the woman Jezebel. The occur- 
rence of this Old Testament reference 
close to that of Balaam (#4) suggests a 
party rather than a person. Ahab’s wite 
brought into Israel the immoralities of 
Baal and Astarte worship. Licentious 
Nicolaitan tendencies were invading the 
Church under the guise of prophecy. 
Those who think Jezebel refers to a person 
have suggested (1) that she was the 
priestess of the Sibyl, who had a temple 
in the Chaldean quarter of the cicy 
(Schtirer). But could she have claimed 
to count as a ‘prophetess’? (2) That 
she was the wife of the bishop. But this 
depends on the insertion of the variant 
‘thy’ before ‘woman,’ and also upon a 
wrong interpretation of angelos. 

22. The punishment fits the sin. The 
bed is that of pain and sickness, which, if 
not used for repentance, leads to death. 

24. The Gnostics claimed to be in ad- 
vance of ordinary Christians as knowing 
the deep things of God. Such a claim 
may ‘already have been made at Thyatira, 
but it was really the deep things of Satan 
that they were learning. The burden 
may be that of 1° (Swete), or it may refer 
to the decree of Ac 15 78 (Anderson Scott, 
Cent. B. ad loc.). 


28. the morning star. In 221° this is 


the name assumed by Christ Himself; so 


here it seems a promise that they will soon 
possess Him, arising as such on the night 
of their trial (cf. ‘ till I come ’ in 25). 

III. 1-6. Letter to the Church at Sardis. 

1. Sardis had been the capital of the 
ancient kingdom of Lydia, but only re- 
tained a shadow of its greatness. Its 
atmosphere was laden with the immoral 
. traditions of many centuries of pagan 
cults; and Herodotus (i, 59) gave its in- 
habitants a bad name for luxury and loose 


_ living. Such influences were harder for 


the Church to resist than open opposition, 
and already its life had stagnated. In 
‘this verse we hear for the first time of 
“nominal Christians.’ 

2. 1n spite of this, the Master still sees 
4 possibility of revival. 

Se Repentance must begin with the 
cry ‘Oh that I were as in times past.’ 


4. The hope for the re G2 Church i is in 


_ the constancy of the few. 


5. the book of life figures: largely i in 
fk apocalyptio Due, anes bea aon ad 32 SF 
x Lp paatagt 28 


7-13. Letter to the Church at Phila- 
delphia.—This city was too subject to 
earthquakes to grow to any size. The 
only opposition to the church seems to 
have come from the Jews. 

7. the key of David : a Messianic phrase 
trom Is 22 ?.. Christ has the key, as the 
Major-domo of the house of God (cf. 
Mt 16 ?* and note). 

8. The door opened seems to refer to 
unusual possibilities for spreading the 
Gospel further. From the circular route 
on which Philadelphia lay was a branch 
road which led east through Asia Minor. 
A door was thus opened, of which the 
Church had made use. It is significant « 
that, except for the suffering Smyrna, it 
is only for this ussionary church that 
the Master has nothing but praise. 

10. the whole world. The seer foresees 
that local persecutions are leading to a 
crisis of universal trial. 

12. the new jerusalem is described in 
21 *ff. It is new in kind (kainé) rather 
than in time. It is being built in the 
unseen world, and will at last come down. 
Its name written on the victor’s brow 
marks finally upon him that citizenship 
which is the privilege of the baptized 
(Phil 3 2°). For the new name see 19 ??. 

14-22. Letter to the Church at Laodicea. 

14. Laodicea completed the circle of 
cities. From it one road led back to 
Ephesus; a second up the valley of the 
Lycus past Colosse into the interior; and 
a third south-east to Attalia (Ac 14%). 
Its position made it famous as a trading ~ 
and banking community. Ina.p.60itre- — 
fused imperial help in rebuilding after an 
earthquake. Its spirit of self-sufficiency — 
and commercial success was reflected in 
the Christian community, and made it — 
the worst of the seven churches. the 
beginning of the creation of God: cf. ‘ the 
firstborn of all creation’ (Colr }* and note). 
The Colossian letter must have been well — 
known to the Laodiceans, who were told — 
to read it in their church (Col 4 1°: for the 
‘epistle from Laodicea’ see note on that 
verse). eee 

I5. neither hot nor cold: the wo 
suggest tepid water. At the neighbouri 
city of Hierapolis are hot springs, whi 
become lukewarm by the time bie nee 


Laodicea and form a waterfall. 
16. “A tepid. Christianity, is naus } 

to Christ ’ (Swete). : ae 
17. Like the Pharisees in thes > pel 
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manufactured at Laodicea’ (Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprics, 40).  eyesalve: 
perhaps in contrast with that which the 

local physicians produced (op. cit., 52). 
Swete (ad loc.) compares it with the re- 
proof of the Spirit which stings while it 
heals, and ‘destroys self-deception and 
restores spiritual vision.’ 

20, 21. The picture may be derived 
from earlier apocalyptic, but so precious 
a promise fitly ends the last of the seven 
messages, and leads to the vision of the 
throne of heaven, with which the book 
continues. 

IV. 1-11. The Vision of the Throne in 
Heaven, and the Worship of the Creator.— 
The scene changes from earth to heaven. 
The trials and imperfections of those who 
are God’s upon earth disappear, and the 
scene is full of assurance and peace, the 
joy of creation in worshipping its Creator 
having the first place. But 1 has already 
begun to reveal both the Creator and the 
Redeemer. ‘ The things which are’ (1 }°) 
are followed by those of ‘ hereafter’ (4 1), 
so there is a sequence in the visions which 
2 and 3 have not destroyed. We shall 
expect to find the vision expressed in 
terms of earlier visions of God, with which 
‘the seer’s mind was already saturated (see 

meas Is 624: Ezek a 78> Dan 7°) 

1. After these things I saw: this is the 
formula by which the successive visions 

of the book are introduced. The door 
opened is not that of opportunity (as 3 $), 
or of the heart (as 3 2°), but of revelation. 
2. one sitting: the Person of God is 
- reverently veiled in mystery and symbol. 
- It is the Father who is on the throne, for 
‘He is distinguished from the Spirit in 5 8} 
and from the Son in 5 #3. 
3. The jasper may be the diamond, for 
it was a clear and flashing stone, while 
3 - the sardius was of opaque red. Perhaps 
they suggest the glory and the awfulness 
of God tempered by the surrounding 
mercy of theemerald. Cf. Gen 9% forthe 
nbow as suggesting covenant mercy. 
4. four and twenty elders: if these are 
human beings, they may represent the 
in its perfection, as suggested by 
bling of twelve (so Swete). But 
r denizens of heaven in this vision 
human, and it is more likely that 
es the angelic ‘ancients’ of Is 24 
f. Col 116 and perhaps Gen 1**). The 
mber is more likely to come from Jewish 
radition than from the twenty-four stars 
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6. a glassy sea: the azure vault of the 
sky, which the blue sea reflects. under the 
prophet’s eye (cf. Ex 241°), Solomon’s 
Temple also had contained ‘a molten sea,’ 
and the apocalyptists pictured a mighty sea 
in heaven (e.g. Test. of the Twelve Patr., 
Levtii,7). four living creatures: these are 
the cherubim of Ezek 1° ff. and 10? ff., 
but here they are described in simpler 
language. 

7. The four likenesses suggest in Ezekiel 
the ceaseless activities of creation in its 
attendance upon the Creator. Possibly 
the four represent the division of animate 
nature into men, cattle, wild beasts, and 
-birds, or rather their counterparts in the 
spiritual world. Their unfortunate identi- 
fication with the four evangelists began as 
early as Ireneus (III, ii, 8). 

8. The language is now derived from 
Isaiah’s description of the worship of the 
seraphim (6° ff.). The Te Deum thus 
tightly speaks of ‘cherubim and Sera- 
phim,’ as the Tersanctus does of ‘ angels 
and archangels.’ they have no rest: and 
therefore earned the apocalyptic title of | 
- watchers.’ The threefold cry marks the 
perfection of their worship and of Him 
whom they adore (cf. note on 1 §). 

9. shall give glory, i.e. whenever they 
do, as giving the signal for worship. 

11. In contrast with the worship of the 
Lamb in the vision which follows, the 
praise of God is here not for Redemption 
but for Creation. It asserts the true 
Source of all things, as against Gnostic 
and other cosmological theories. The 
translation of AV is unfortunate. It was 
because God willed it that they were (in | 
the eternity of the divine mind), and then 
came into being at their creation. But 
this thought is almost certainly too subtle — 
for the Hebrew seer. He thinks rather 
of the story of Gen 1, and the prompt 
appearance of each part of the creation as 
God ‘calls’ it into being (cf. Wisd 11 *°). 
‘God said, Let there be light: and there 
was light.’ 

V. The Vision of the Sealed Book and 
the Lamb. 

1-7. The Sealed Book.—Cf. Is29™. 
The worship of 4is given to the Fatheras 
Creator for His past working; that of 5 to © 
the Son also as Redeemer for His accom- © 
plished redemption and its fruit. ‘Fhe’: : 
seer is a monotheistic Jew, but he seesno 
contradiction in the two visions. Together _ 

_ they express the Christian faith, indicating 

the supreme place of worship in the — 
‘Christian life and the direction that ~~ 
worship should take. Bd oad hoa eA 

1. a book written, ie, God’s book of | — 
destiny, containing the divine purpose, = 


—_ | e 
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which none but the Lamb could reveal or 
contemplate. We must imagine a papyrus 
roll, completely filled with writing, but 
secured against opening. 

4. I wept much: for it seemed as if the 
promise of his seeing things to come was 
frustrated. 

5. The Victor is described by Messianic 
titles (see Gen 49°; Is 11 +). - 

6. a lamb standing, etc. He was told 
to look for a lion, but what he saw was a 
lamb. In Christ meekness is combined 
with majesty. The sacrificial victim takes 
the place of the king of beasts, for it 
was through sacrifice that the divine 
victory was won. Yet the slain victim is 
not dead, but is standing in the new life 
of the Resurrection (cf. 1 18), His seven 
horns show the fulness of His power. His 
seven eyes show the completeness of. His 
knowledge, as endowed with the Spirit, 
who ‘searcheth all things’ (1 Cor 21°: 
efi Zech 47°), . The Lord (1 Cor 1.**) is “the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.’ 

8-14. The Adoration of the Lamb. 

8. Harpsare the traditional instruments 
of psalmody. The symbolism of incense 
was long familiar, e.g. Ps 141 ?: ‘ Let my 
prayer be set forth in thy sight as the 
incense.’ See 8%, where the prayers of the 
saints are assisted by the angel with the 
censer. F 

g. Note that the worthiness of the 
Lamb is not ascribed to His divinity or 
His perfection, but to His atoning sacrifice. 

Io, a kingdom and priests: cf. 1 *; and 

_ for the source of the thought Ex 19 ®. The 
redeemed community comes first; it is 
as its members that those who compose it 
are priests to God (cf. 1 P2**). The AV 
translation ‘we shall reign on the earth’ 
involves a multitude of errors.* 


_ * The understanding of this verse is of great 
importance. The origin of Millenarianism was 
probably this. The early prophets of Israel had 
looked for the fulfilmeat of their hopes through a 
restored Davidic kingdom, while the hopes of the 
later took a wider sweep and were of a more ‘ other- 
worldly’ character. The Jews reached in some 
cases a Millenarian outlook in the effort to combine 
both forms of earlier belief. Now this thought of 
two kingdoms was adopted by the Lord in His 
. own sense, and after Him by the Apostles. There 
was, the Lord taught, a present kingdom of God 
constituted by Himself and His followers (e.g. Mt 
12 *8; Lk 1616), and prepared for by the binding of 
Satan (Mt r2 2°), as wellas a glorious kingdom still 
to come; and, according to the 4th Gospel, He 
spoke of two resurrections in connexion with these 
two kingdoms (Jn 5 24-29), St. Paul’s doctrine is 
the same (cf. The Theology of St. Paul, 430, 435), 
and so is that of the seer of the Apocalypse. 
Probably in the first part of the verse before us, he 
means that Christians by the Lord’s work are 
made to exercise royalty as well as priesthood 
- (cf. Lk 22 2°); and undoubtedly in the final clause 


he claims that they already reign upon the earth | work and prayer itr ‘ reig 1¢ 
_in union with the Lord as He does in union with | earth’ as He poses Sere ey upon *. : 


‘possibly (as the bow suggests) the Parthian 


contrary. The rute of Christ, says St. Thomas — 


13. every created thing. The circle of 
worshippers is far wider than in 4. If 
the ‘ elders ’ of that vision are angels, then 
this is the first we hear of the joint worship 
of human and sub-human creation along 
with that of heaven. Here it is heaven 
that echoes the praises of earth with the 
response of Amen (#4). 

VI. 1-17. The Opening of the First Six 
Seals.—With this vision the seer’s pro- 
phecy may be said to begin, the earlier 
chapters forming an introduction. The 
seven letters have shown the present trials 
and future rewards of the Church militant 
here in earth. The subsequent visions 
have revealed the creative power and 
redemptive purpose of God, ‘the back- 
ground of eternal facts against which all 
human history is transacted ’ (Anderson 
Scott). Now (6-18) is brought before us 
the struggle of the Church, the judge- 
ment of God upon her enemies, and her 
final victory. The seer almost certainly 
builds. upon the Lord’s eschatological 
discourse (Mk 13 and parallels), which 
was doubtless well known to him, and itis 
the judgement to fall upon apostate Israel 
which is chiefly in his mind (cf. Mt 24 **). 

1. Come seems to be an invitation to ° 
the horsemen, and not to the Saviour as 
in the rest of the book. 

2. The vision comes from the four horses 
of Zechariah’s vision (6*ff. and 1 ® ff.), 
where they represent the instruments of 
God’s worldwide judgements. Here they 
represent calamities which have appeared 
again and again in history, often following 
in each other’s train. 

The white horse has not as its rider 
the ‘ Word of God’ as in 19 ff., but the 
triumphant militarism of the Cesars; or 


conquests which threatened it. But prob- 
ably Ps 7 7 is in view. f 

4. The second horseman may represent 
the civil war which was to rage at 
Jerusalem in its last:days. The words 
“that they should slay one another’ a 
little suggest this. Red is the colour of. 
blood, as white is of victory. ; 


< 
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the Father (cf, Dan 714-27; Mt 26%), This is 

the only Millennial reign of which the seer ever — 
thinks; the martyrs (20 4), as we shallsee, are not Md 
contrasted with other Christians, but with the 
non-Christian dead. If we ask in what this _ 
reign over the world consists, the answer is that 
it is the will of God, the will of Christ, the will 
of His people, and no other will, that is being <a 
carried out, in spite of all apppearances to the a 
Aquinas, appears ‘ex. comparatione rerum 
humanarum ad finem humane salutis’ (cf. S.T., 
III, Q. lix, Art. 4). His people in Him by their — 


4 
7 


5. Dearth raises the necessaries of life to 
»famine prices (cf. Lev 26 2°), the denarius 
is reduced to a twelfth of its purchasing 
power. The oil and wine are perhaps 
symbols of the blessings of God’s people 
(Geni27*; Ps 23.5; Lk 10), As in the 
case of the plagues of Egypt, their bless- 
ings are to be spared (cf. Ps 37 19). 

8. a pale horse: lit. ‘ green,’ a symbol 
of the terror of death. the fourth part 
implies a special visitation, and indicates 
pestilence and not ordinary death. But 
it is only a partial destruction, in contrast 
with later visions (cf. 915). the wild 
beasts. are added, as being among the 
“four sore judgements’ of Ezek 14 2. 
To the ancient world they were a real 
menace. Charles explains the awkward 
references to Hades and to the wild beasts 
as glosses. . 

9. underneath the altar: for it was at 
the foot of the altar of burnt offering that 

the victim’s blood was poured (Lev 47). 
‘The soul or life was identified with the 
blood in the Semitic mind (Gen 94). The 
desire for the vindication of righteous- 
“Mess against conscious and persistent 
wickedness is quite Christian, and not 
at all inconsistent with Lk 23%. (Cf. 

Mt 23 ***; 1187; Rom 12°.) Thearticle 

indicates a counterpart in heaven to our 

earthly altars. This verse perhaps sug- 
gested the Eucharists celebrated upon the 

‘birthdays’ of the martyrs on the altar- 

tombs containing their relics. 

II. to each one a white robe. Already 
* in the waiting state they wear as indi- 
~ viduals the robe of victory, though the day 

- of general judgement has not yet come. 
12. The earlier seals describe ‘the 
beginning of travail’ (Mk 13%). But the 
sixth seal leads to the time ‘after that 
tribulation’ when ‘the stars of heaven 
shall fall,’ etc. (Mk 13 * ff.), as the end 
grows nearer. The language is largely 


ts 
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that of the Old Testament. A 


- 16. The cry of despair comes from 
Hos 10 8, but echoes our Lord’s own words 
on the way to Calvary (Lk 23%). the 
wrath of the Lamb: a splendid paradox; 
- it seems a contradiction in terms, but He 
shares this and every other characteristic 
of the Most High. This is implied by the 
_ addition of their wrath. 
_._-VII. An Interlude for the Comforting of 
the Faithful.—Before the unfolding of the 
drama proceeds, comes this parenthesis, 
- combining two visions of the redeemed, 
‘before the opening of the final seal. This 
is fully in accord with the plan and purpose 


: in ro-11 #4, before the sounding of 
final trumpet, and in 14, before the 
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the book. Two similar interludes occur | 


[VII. 


final conflicts begin. In all three cases 
the interlude has two scenes. Whereas 
the world is ‘ all unprepared to meet Him,’ 
the Church is being made ready for the 
coming end. 

1-8, (i) The Sealing of God’s Israel.— 
This vision is Jewish~in character; that 
of *!” is universalistic. But both are 
required. The Jews of the apostolic age 
knew nothing of ‘lost tribes’ (Ac 26’): 
they thought of all as represented in the 
Israel of their day. Before judgement 
falls on apostate Israel, the faithful 
remnant must be sealed for preservation 
(of: Anrg,?; Mts ,'24 49:48). «Bute, the 
great tribulation’ (Mt 24 24) did not fall 
upon Jewish Christians only; St. Paul’s 
Gentile Christians had their share also 
(cf. 1 Th 21416), The seer thinks of these 
as a great number—for his enthusiastic 
estimate cf. Col 1 °—and, when he comes 
to speak of the triumph of the saints, he 
does not forget them. It is possible that 
in 18 he adapts a Jewish apocalyptic 
picture. 

1. The destructive forces are thus held 
back from the whole world till the ap- 
pointed time. : 

2. The seal is the official signet-ring of 
an Eastern king, and marks that which is 
his possession or under his protection. In 
Ezek 9 * the faithful are marked on their 
forehead to except them from a coming 
massacre of the wicked (cf. 2 Tim 21%). 
The object of the sealing here seems to 
be protection, not only against physical 
evils (which come in 8), but against the 
demonic evils of 9. 

4. The numbers are a squared multiple 
of the twelve tribes, but may be compared 
with the 100,000,000 of 5 1! as denoting 
myriads. 

5 ff. Judah is placed first, as being the 
Messianic tribe. Joseph takes the place 
of Ephraim, though Manasseh finds a 
place. Dan is omitted, perhaps only 
because Levi is included, but possibly, 
as Irenzus suggests (V, xxx, 2), because 
traditionally antichrist was to be born of 
Dan (cf. Test. of the Twelve Patr., Dan v, 
O87): ; . 

HS (ii) The Multitude of the Re- 


deemed in Bliss—Here the redeemed are ~ 


not only protected by sealing, but are 
‘victorious and before the throne. 


The 
psalms are probably those of the Feast of 
Tabernacles (15; Lev 23 ?*4%; 2 Mac 7 *’). 
There was a special promise that the 


Ingathering when the labours of the year 


were over (141%). So Milligan. ° Like the 
01 ae Bist 


| Gentiles should join in it (Zech 14%). — 
It commemorated the deliverance from 
Egypt (cf. 118), and was the Feast of — 


VII. ] 


Transfiguration before the Passion, the 
vision prepares the seer to face the evil 
which is yet to come’ (Swete). 

10. Salvation, etc.: this is the keynote 
of their worship, paid to the Source of 
their deliverance (cf. 191). God and His 
Christ are both hailed as Saviour, the very 


title wrongly ascribed to the emperor (cf. , 


Rit peasy: 

14. which come out of the great tribula- 
tion. They come one by one. The article 
refers to the Lord’s words in Mt 2474 and 
the particular trial which was then coming 
upon the Church. The crisis of trial, 
though still future, is seen as past. they 
washed their robes, etc.: the redeemed are 
unscathed through claiming their share 
in the sacrifice of the Cross. They ‘ co- 
operate with the divine grace by re- 
pentance and faith and the use of the 
sacraments, and by vigilance and victory 
over sin’ (Swete). 

16. The words come from Is 49 1°, where 
they are used of the returning exiles. 

17 is suggested by Is 25°. Much of the 
language of this anticipatory vision recurs 
in 21 and 22, when the final crisis has come. 

VIII. 1-13. The Seventh Seal and the 
First Four Trumpets.—The seven seals are 
followed by seven trumpets and later by 

» seven bowls, all bringing woes upon the 
earth in judgement for the sins of men. 
The opening of the last seal produces the 
next series. The question is raised, Do 

_ the visions represent a sequence of events, 
or do they tell the same thing over,again ? 
The ‘recapitulation’ theory has been a 
favourite one since the 3rd century, but 
has now been'called ‘ the most stultifying 
of all methods of interpretation’ (Charles, 
Studies, 25). Fresh stages in the drama 
may be recognized as the three series 
proceed, though they are not easy to dis- 
tinguish exactly.* 

I. silence in heaven: not merely as an 
expectant pause before the crisis, but as 
showing God’s readiness to listen to men’s 
prayers (8°). half an hour means a brief 

sti and broken period. 
/. 2, the seven anges: the seven arch- 
angels of the Presence, familiar in Jewish 
thought (Tob 12 #5), 
3, 4. The golden altar in the tabernacle 
_ was the altar of incense (Ex 30 1"), 
either (a) heaven, like earth, has two 
altars, or (b) the heavenly altar serves the 
purposes of the two earthly altars. The 
meaning is that, while in 6" an imme- 
diate answer to the prayers of the martyrs 


- find full acceptance. | 
Soo Ct Additional Note on PP. 4705, 706. 
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Thus. 


was refused, it will now be given. The | 
; heavenly i incense is added that they may 
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5. cast it upon the earth: as the angel 
in Ezek 10 2 was bidden to take coals of. 
fire from between the cherubim and 
scatter them over the city. The fire of 
God comes down in vengeance in answer 
to the prayers of His suffering people. 

7 ff. The first four trumpets are unlike 
the last three, and do not touch men, but 
only nature in four of its parts: vegetation, 
the sea, the rivers, a the heavenly: 
bodies (cf. Gen 3 16-19) “4’>(cf. 74) is the 
‘number’ of the world (cf. Introduction, 
p. 683). the third partin each case denotes 
that the judgement is not yet more than 
partial (cf. Zech 13 * °). The first plague 
recalls the hail and fire of the seventh - 
Egyptian plague; the second and third 
are like the first Egyptian plague; and 
the fourth is akin to the ninth plague of 
Egyptian darkness. The great Old Testa- 
ment example of God’s judgement on 
the enemies of His people is found in the 
plagues of Egypt, and the Lord had said 
that the coming tribulation would exceed 
all that had gone before it. Thus the 
seer, who of course did not know the 
exact form that it would take, draws his 
symbolism from the Book of Exodus, but .- 
makes the picture darker by the addition 
of features drawn from other Old Testa- 
ment judgements (cf. Is 14%; Jer 9; 
51°; Ezek 38 ®*). Many have thought the 
imagery to be suggested by storms and 
eclipses, such as would deeply impress the 
lonely seer at Patmos. 

8. a great mountain: even as the Bay of 
Naples was destroyed by Vesuvius in its ~ 
great eruption of a.D. 79. In the fEgean 
was the volcanic island of Thera. 

11. Wormwood: the miracle is the © 
reverse of that of Marah (Ex 15%), This — 
word absinthos gives its name to absinthe, 
which suggests Alford’s note: ‘ There is no 
effect which could be so aptly described 


; 
as the falling of fire into water, as this, — 
which results in ardent spirit, in that — 
which the simple islanders of the South i 
Sea call fire-water.’ nam 

13. The sounding of a trumpet and the q 
coming of an eagle for judgement are — 


combined in Hos81. Woe is thrice re- 
peated because the following judgements 
are three. ‘3’ is the ‘number’ of heaven 
Thus the three final woes are connecte 
with heaven (9 +15, 1115). To. sugg 
that the trumpets ‘were originally Db 
three spoils the symbolism. 

IX. 1-12. The Fifth Trumpet ba 
the First Woe. : 


lg Aette Et oI8 hy The worlds is delivere 
Satan for the See dae ms ya files 
la: 


Lord Jesus (1 Cor 55). If the last appeal 
fails, it is no fault of God’s (2%21), The 
teaching of the passage is quite normal 
teaching. The personal malignity which 
we seem to see behind our troubles is 
that of Satan, not of God. But God’s 
purpose of testing and chastening lies 
behind, and Satan serves the divine 
purpose in spite of himself. Meanwhile 
all remains under the divine control, the 
trial being strictly regulated both in 
direction and in intensity (QusFritos.28)F 
a star from heaven: an angel acts as God’s 
minister. the key of the pit: the abode 
of the powers of evil is pictured, according 
to apocalyptic thought, as below the 
_ ground, connected with its surface by a 
shaft like that of a well. 
3. A swarm of locusts is itself like a 
cloud of smoke. Here their natural func- 
tion of harming vegetation is changed 
into the power of scorpions to harm man- 
kind. 
4. As Israel was exempt from the 
Egyptian plagues, so would be the new 
Israel from this new plague. 
5. tormented five months. A scorpion’s 
' sting causes intense pain, but not death. 
_ The period is short, possibly that of a 
literal visitation of locusts. 
7 ff. The imagery is suggested by Joel’s 
vision of the locusts (Jl 2+), though 
_ Ext1o?*5jisnotforgotten. The composite 
forms, like those of Assyrian sculpture, 
suggest the combination of human and 
_ bestial characteristics. There is hideous 
_ strength and power to dominate, malicious 
_ though intelligent purpose, the cruelty of 
a Circe. Such are ‘ Life’s Little Ironies,’ 
_ which do not kill, but torture. If the 
E imagery of this chapter seems grotesque, 
_ it is because we try to picture what is 
described instead of looking at the thought 
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pape 11. Abaddon, i.e. ‘ destruction,’ in the 


_ Wisdom literature came to mean _the 


sonified and connected with ‘ death,’ 
Hades is in Rev 68. Apollyon, ie. 
troyer, seems to be a Grecized form 


; ‘The ee is not defined, but 
oice may be that of God Himself, 


‘their cry. <4 
at the great river Ee ee 
i Beat O°8 pe are not the 
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angels of 71, but are themselves held in 
check at the river beyond which lay 
the great heathen kingdoms of the East. 
(Bousset quotes a close parallel to 13 4 
from the Apocalypse of Ezra.) 

16. The angels bring armies of double 
the numbers given in Dan 7 1° (and 
Rev 5%"). They recall the Chaldeans 
of Hab1*1°, or suggest the dreaded 
Parthian cavalry, whose raids were a 
constant menace. 

1g. Cf. the locusts with scorpions’ tails 
in 9 2°, 

20. the rest cannot bring themselves to 
abjure the ‘unclean spirits,’ which are 
the symbols of pagan immoralities. 

X.-XI. 13. A Second Interlude for the 
Comforting of the Faithful—Before the 
last trumpet comes a parenthesis staying 
the action of the drama, similar to that of 
7 before the last seal. This interlude is 
likewise divided into two visions of com- 
fort (cf. the third interlude of 14). It 
extends to 11 }', the epilogue of the sixth 
trumpet being found in 11 14, 

X. 1-11. (i) The Vision of the Strong 
Angel with the Little Book. 

1. his feet as pillars of fire: an indica- 
tion' of the seer’s Hebrew origin, for in 
that language the word for ‘ foot’ can also 
mean ‘ leg,’ 

2. a little book open: lit. ‘a tiny little 
book,’ not the sealed book of 5 } 

4. the seven thunders: the article im- 
plies that they form another well-known 

“seven.’ Weizsacker and others suppose 


that the reference is to a set of visions | 


of this name current in Christian circles, 
of which the seer did not approve, as con- 
trasted with the ‘little book.’ But it is 
simpler to suppose that he felt himself 
unequal to recording the visions, and re- 
garded this as a divine prohibition. 

6. time no longer, i.e. no more delay in 
bringing about the end for which the 


saints have prayed. Milton’s noble sonnet | 


recurs to our memory; but no more than 
in 471 must we ascribe metaphysical Rees 
to the seer. 

7. God’s whole purpose will soon be un- 
veiled. 


9. The appropriation of the little book 


means that the seer is to make this new 
revelation his own and to proclaim it. 
II completes (with the seventh trum- 


pet) the revelation of the earlier ‘ book’ of. 
BiG 12 begins a new set of visions, which 


may be contained in the ‘little’ book, 


_ But they are lengthy for such a descrip- — 


tion, and the reference may be to 11 #48 
only. 


The seer is receiving proof of the © 
principle that the divine message seems _ 
| sweet, but Breve ‘to be bitter in eek 


paee. 


te 
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prophet’s experience. The vision 1s sug- 
gested by Ezekiel’s eating of the roll 
(Eaek 27-3 °; Jer 15 *), 

11. Here the words recall the com- 
mission of Jeremiah (11°), A similar 
divine necessity is laid on the Christian 
prophet, and specially fulfilled in 13, 17, 18 
(cf. St. Paul’s commission in Ac 9 }5). 

XI. 1-13. (ii) The Measuring.of the 
Tettiple and the Two Witnesses.—This is 
the second episode of the interlude. Its 
difficulties have long been felt, both with 
regard to the ‘temple,’ which seems to 
be still standing in Jerusalem, and the 
identification of the two witnesses. The 
most recent interpretation is that of 
Charles (ii, 269 ff.). He suggests that we 
have two separate fragments, written 
before the Temple was destroyed in 
A.D. 70. .In +? we find an earlier oracle 
by a Zealot prophet, predicting the cap- 
ture of the city and the safety of the 
Zealots themselves in the inner court. 
In %18 Moses and Elijah witness in 
Jerusalem at the coming of antichrist, and 
call the Jews to repent. Antichrist comes 
(from Rome) and stays them, but they 
rise again and convert the Jews. The 
meaning which the seer himself ascribes to 
the oracle is fairly clear. The Temple itself, 
with the altar of sacrifice attached to it, 
is the faithful remnant of Israel, which 
had grown into the Catholic Church. The 
Church, whichis the home of worship, is 
identical with the worshippers themselves 
(with * cf. 1 Cor 316), The outer court 
is ‘ Israel after the flesh,’ the nation which 
has crucified its Messiah, and which will 
be given over to judgement (cf. Lk 21 *4) 
till its time of restoration comes (cf. 
Rom 11 ** ff.), Till then the Church must 
bear its witness. The witnesses are two 
because of Dt 19} (cf. Mk 6”), and they 
are identified with Moses and Elijah, since 
they teach the commandments of God 
and ate filled with the spirit of prophecy. 
This symbolic use of Moses and Elijah 
exactly resembles the use of Jezebel in 2 ?°. 
The Church in her witness may claim the 
powers exercised by Moses and Elijah of 
old (cf. Ac 13 ° ff.; 2 Cor 1374). But the 
seer shares the anticipation of St. Paul 
in 2Th2. Antichrist will appear at 
jJerusalem—it is Sodom and Egypt, be- 
cause the people of God have gone out 
from it to escape its judgements and its 
cruelty—and the Church’s witnesses will 
_ be martyred. There will bea peaitions 
_ triumph for the world (cf. Jn 16 2°), | 
soon the Church’s witnesses, like the Lira 

_ will have their resurrection and ascension 
(cf. 1 Th 41"); Jerusalem will fall, and 

Istael E deatia lone the Bok of God. 
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I. measure the temple of God, i.e. for 
preservation, as in Zech 2**: cf. Rev yt 

2. the court which is without : A 
later as the Court of the Gentiles. forty 
and two months, i.e. three and a half years, 
the broken seven, which already sym- 
bolized the reign of antichrist (Dan 7 *, 
127). It was the actual duration of the 
persecution and profanation under Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, which lasted from the 
spring of 168 B.c. to the autumn of 
165 B.c. It therefore formed a fitting 
symbol of a time of persecution. It occurs 
frequently in this book, either as forty- 
two months,.three and a half years, or 


1,260 days, and once (12*4) in Daniel’s © 


own phrase as ‘a time, and times, and 
half a time.’ 

3. The same period is described as in *, 
but under a different form. If this verse in- 
troduces a different oracle, the variation of 
the phraseisexplained. my two witnesses : 
the first points plainly to Elijah, as the 
references in § and ® show (cf. 2 K 1 7° and 
1 K17!ff.). Earlier apocalyptic would 
point to Enoch for the second, but Moses 
seems clearly indicated by the reference 
to the plagues in ®. Others would see 


in the witnesses St. Peter and St. Paul . 


(C. H. Turner), or, as suggested above, a 
symbol for ‘the Church in her function of 
witness-bearing’ (Swete). One source of 
the vision is found in Zech 4, where the 
‘sons of oil’ are Zerubbabel and Joshua, 
the civil and the spiritual powers, con- 
tinually sustained by the oil of the Spirit. 
clothed in sackcloth ; this indicates that 
their preaching was of repentance. 

7. the beast : this is the first mention of 
a symbol which becomes frequent after 
13+. The thought of this ‘ wild beast * 
may be derived from Dan 7%, where the 
four great beasts that come up from the 
sea are earthly kingdoms, in contrast with 
the kingdom of the saints. Thus it had 
long been an apocalyptic term for a mighty 
world-power. 
Mk 13 **) suggests that it is antichrist. 

8. The city is obviously not Rome but 
Jerusalem. In * a population of 70,000 
isimplied. 

9. three days and a half: the days 


correspond to the years of their previous — 


activity. 


12. in the cloud ; as not only Moses and 


Elijah went, but their Lord Himself. 


13. gave glory to God: a repentance of 


the Jews before the end was looked ior 
by St. Paul (Rom 11 75 26), 

14-19. The Seventh Trumpet pane 
the 


returns to 9 2}. 


Here, however, 2 Th2 (cf. — 
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Third Woe.—The parenthesis of 
ro }-r1 8 is now over, and the Red : 
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15. The seventh trumpet brings the 
end—the final establishment of the rule 


of God (#5), the completion of divine | 
revelation, so that God is no longer He | 
“which is to come’ (contrast 17 with 14), | 
and the vindication of God’s faithfulness | 
But the seer re- | 
-members the mystery which the Lord | 
had shown to surround it (Mk 13 *”), and 


to His covenant (?%). 


imitates His reticence. 
18. the prophets: this is the order to 
which the writer himself belonged. 


Church. 


19. the ark of his covenant. The fews | 
believed that Jeremiah had hidden the | 
lost ark (see 21’), and that in the day of © 
restoration it would appear again (A poca- | 


lypse of Baruch, vi, 7-10). 


XII. The Woman and the Dragon, and | 
the War in Heaven.—Many explanations | 
{z) It is a piece of | 
Jewish apocalyptic, which the seer has | 
Part of | 

it may be based on a Babylonian myth of | 
the birth ofa god of light. (2) It beginsa | 
_new series of visions, as contained in the } 

‘little book’ of 10 ®, and is addressed toa |! 

_ wider circle of readers than the earlier half | 
of the book (1014). It thus forms an intro- | 
duction to the struggles with antichrist. | 

(3) It is retrospective, preparing the | 

reader for Satan’s final assault by telling | 


have been offered. 


introduced without adaptation. 


of his failures in the past, and using Jewish 
apocalyptic for the purpose. 


curious insertion of the ‘ war in heaven’ 


“in 72, 


a 
if 


ve 
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In any case it will be seen that many 
strands are interwoven. Gunkel’s view 
may be right that the main idea comes 
originally from the Babylonian myth of 
the birth of Marduk the sun-god. The 


language (1°) may have originally applied 


to a sun-goddess, crowned with the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, and giving birth toa 


- sun-god, who is saved by the gods above 
- from the dragon of chaos and darkness. 
_ But for the seer the woman is the Church 
of God, at first seen in travail with the 


who have rejected the Messiah have. 


ni 


‘separated themselves from the one Church 


of all the ages, and indeed are Jews no 
longer (2°, 3°). Cf. Rom 11174; 1 P20, 
etc, Thus there is no direct reference to’ 


eS 


In | 
what follows he describes the rest of the | 


This view | 
has the advantage of explaining the | 


the Blessed Virgin, though the thought of 
her as the new Eve, through whom ‘the 
mission of the Church to bear the Saviour 
of the world is fulfilled (Gen 37; cf. 
Lk x“), may well have been in ‘the seer’s 
mind. 

1-6. The Woman and the Dragon. 

I. in heaven. We have to do with the 
Jerusalem that is above (Gal 4°*; Heb 
12%; Rev 3 2, 21210) was seen: there 
is perhaps a contrast with the seer’s 
personal visions. arrayed with the sun: 
cf. 12 °°, and for the other imagery Gen 
37°; Ca6*; Rev3%. The glory of. the 
Church, as set forth in Is 49” ff., 527 ff., 
54, 60, etc., is also in the mind of the seer. 
Since'she reigns with Christ, she is crowned 
as a queen. 

3. a great red dragon. He is identified 
in ® with Satan, ‘the old serpent.’ Here 
too we must remember the old myth- 
ology of Babylon and other nations 
(cf. Ps 74 4*; Is 244, 51°; Amrg*}. the 
language is reminiscent of Dan 7’, and 
anticipates the description of the ‘ beast’ 
in 13.) 

4. the stars of heaven: cf. Dan 8, 
where (as here) the myth of the storming. 
of heaven (Is 14 121; cf. Ezek 28 751) \is 
in the writer’s mind. 

6. The Church after the ascension 
escapes from the spiritual Egypt (11 *) 
into the wilderness, where she is fed with 
heavenly food. The story is continued 
at 13, and 14 takes up the 1,260 days of §, 
the period being the familiar ‘ short time’ 
of apocalyptic. 

7-12. The seer, like the Lord (see note 
on °), again makes noble use of the old 
mythology. Probably the whole section 
describes the Lord’s victory as claimed 
and appropriated by His people. The 
victory seen on earth is but the pheno- 
menal expression of a victory won in the 
supernal world. The witness and the ~ 
suffering of the saints have in the power 
of the outpoured life of the Lord overcome 
the world of apostate Israel, though a 
greater conflict is now before them. The 
thought is thoroughly Johannine: cf. Jn 
Foor tn Dae aes 

7. Michael : one of the four archangels 
of apocalyptic. In Dan 10%, 127 he 
fights for Israel as their champion. 

9. he was cast down to the earth. When 
the Seventy were successful in their mis- 
sion, our Lord ‘saw’ a similar vision _ 
(Lk 1018). And in the Church’s witness _ 
since that time the prince of this world 
was being ‘ cast out’ (Jn 12°). But the 
final victory was not yet, for Satan was 
showing his power in the world afresh 


through increasing persecutions. The war- 
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fare of the Church militant is part of a 
larger warfare.* 

10. ‘ This is the alchemy of faith, that 
it transmutes ‘“‘ the tribulation, and king- 
dom, and patience ’’ (1°) of the believer 
into “the salvation, and kingdom, and 
power” of the saint» (Anderson Scott 
ad loc.). 

11. they overcame him : for the victory 
is due to human as well as angelit help. 
they loved not their life: an echo of our 
Lord’s teaching (Jn 12 *, etc.). 

12. The point is that the conquest of 
Satan by the Lord for His people—his 
defeat ‘in the heavenlies’ (Eph 6?) or 
spiritual sphere—inflames his desire to 
arouse persecution. The more fully the 
Church gains the victory over sin, the 
more she must expect to be persecuted. 
It is not worth while to persecute a dead 
Church. 

: 13-17. The Sequel of the Woman and 
the Dragon. 

13. The narrative of ® is here resumed. 
Satan now tries to hurt the Son through 

. the mother and ‘ the rest of her seed ’ (2%). 

14. See note on ®: and for the two wings 

Ch Ex 1943\-Dt 32-24422-s 63:7. 


* Two points should be here observed: (1) The 
Hebrews feel such problems as the relation of 
time to eternity, of the phenomenal to the real, 
of the universal to the particular; but they make 
little attempt to grapple with them. Thus they 
tend to confuse what exists in the divine purpose 
with concrete existence in some supernal world. 
Enoch, e.g., regards the Messiah as a heavenly 
Man pre-existing with God: cf. also Heb 8&5 
(quoted from Ex 25 4°) and xr Ch 281,19, Simi- 
larly, where we might speak of the divine ideal 
for the Church as alive in the Church and 
moulding it to fulfil the divine purpose, the 
Hebrews speak of ‘ the Jerusalem that is above,’ 
and of its descent to earth. (2) The Hebrews 
regard the earthly conflict between good and evil 
agains! the background of a heavenly or cosmic 
conflict to which it corresponds. In primitive 
thought the gods are regarded as the champions 
of their peoples; the victory, e.g., of Israel over 
Moab implies the victory of Jehovah over Chemosh. 
A a later stage the thought-seems to be adapted 
to monotheistic belief by the substitution of angelic 
patrons for gods: cf. Dan ro 1%, 20 and note on 
Rev 127. But the survival of such primitive con- 
ceptions rests upon their expression for us of pro. 
found truths which we cannot express as effectively 
vain inany other way. If the universe forms one great 
re whole, the Incarnation and the Atonement must 
have cosmic relations (cf. Col1z 120), and the 
_ victory which the Lord bestows upon us in our 
own conflict with evil must be the extension, as 
He said that it was (Jn 16 33), of a victory won 
‘over evilin some more universal form (cf. Col 2 15), 
To believe in the existence of Satan is to believe 
that ‘cosmic, like human, evil must consist in 
perverted will; we lose much ethically, and gain 
nothing intellectually, by denying his existence. 
But though we may rightly speak of him as the 
enemy of Christ Incarnate, and our accuser before 


_.__will which alone accuses us—we should never speak 
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gests dualism, not Christianity, and magnifies 
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| pretation. 


- God—for it is our personal embodiment of the evil © 


of him as the enemy of God. Such language sug- | | 
| that be with them (2 K 616).—H. 
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15-16. The imagery is perhaps from a 
mythological source, and describes the 
conflict between the kindly earth and the 
cruel waters. The Jewish persecution 
raised against the Church came to little. It 
was lost in the sands of ‘ the wilderness.’ 

XIII. 1a. and he stood, This is the 
better reading, so that the words must be 
taken with the preceding paragraph. 
Satan, foiled in his efforts, makes fresh 
ones by calling to his aid imperial Rome. 
the sea is the natural symbol of the 
troubled waters of heathenism. Cf. Is 577°; 
Rev 211, and perhaps 17}. 

XIII. Satan uses anti-Christian Rome 
and the Worship of its Emperors for his 
Warfare.—Here a fresh series of visions 
begins, of which the ‘ beast’ is the centre. 
The pictures in Daniel interpreted of the 
coming of antichrist had long been in the 
minds of apocalyptists, and such Jewish 
sources are probably to be traced in this 
passage. But in the seer’s mind the present 
activity of Satan was to be seen in the 
decision of the empire not to tolerate the 
Christian Church, and in the enforcing of a 
universal worship of the reigning emperor, | 
A personal element had been introduced 
by the brutalities of Nero. So the world- . 
wide expectation that he was not dead, but 
would return at the head of their Parthian 
enemies, turned the seer’s visions (in the 
course of the chapter) from the vague 
picture of antichrist and the empire to 
a personal ‘ beast ’—if not Nero vedivivus, 
then Domitian persecuting in the spirit 
of Nero. 

I-10. The Vision of the Monster from 
the Sea. 

1. A beast has already been mentioned 
in 11’, but without any suggestion that it 
is to be identified with Rome. This one 
combines the first three beasts of Dan 7, — 
while the ten horns belong to the fourth 
beast of Dan 7 *4, where they signify ten 
kings. See note on 17 inzt. for the inter- — 
In the ‘little Apocalypse’ — 
(cf. Lk 21 ?°) the work of Daniel’s fourth 
beast or kingdom is ascribed to Rome, for — — 
the words about the ‘abomination of 
desolation’ are changed to ‘ Jerusalem — 
compassed about with armies.’ Suchan 
identification was therefore already known 
to the Church. That the beast is coming — 
up out of the sea may both point to the _ 
connecting of the sea by the ancients 
with the powers of evil, and indicate that _ 
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Satan’s place in the scheme of things. His pr 

antagonist is Michael, not God. If we have 
forces arrayed against us in the world un 
(Eph 6 12), we have the armies of light upo 
side, and they that be with us are mor 


. 


the new agent of Satan comes from the 
Mediterranean. The seer, as we see in 
17° *°, does not shrink from a twofold 
interpretation. The names of blasphemy 
are the divine titles which the emperors 
claimed. Domitian, e.g., claimed to be 
called Lord and God. We note that the 
beast (cf. 12°) is the ‘express image’ of 
the dragon, and his manifestation to the 
world as the Lord is of the Father. 

2. the dragon gave him. The terms 
-which the Lord refused the beast has 
accepted: cf. Mt 4 °. 

3. See note on 17* for the connexion 
with Nero and his expected return from 
death. But a contrast with the Lamb of 
5° may be also intended. The beast is 
not only an antichrist, but a mock-Christ 
imitating Christ’s resurrection and claim- 
ing the worship which is due to Him. 

4. The worship of the beast and the 
worship of-the dragon are identical (cf. 
Jn 57* 28), and this worship is the worship 
of brute force divorced from righteous- 
ness and love. 

5. Cf. the Lord’s words in Jn1g. All 


remains under the divine control. For 
the time cf. note on 11”. 
6. even them that dwell. For this 


identification cf. 111. The Church is 
already living a heavenly life. 

8. from thé foundation of the world: to 

be taken with written in the book, asin 17°. 

Iz-18. The Vision of the Monster from 

the Land.—Jewish apocalyptic, following 


Se 
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_ Babylonian myths, spoke of a second 
monster (En 607 ff.). Here he works 
- through some kind of religious cultus. 
He comes (not as AV and RV out of the 
__ earth) ‘ from the land,’ in contrast with 
the first beast, who came ‘ from the sea.’ 
He therefore probably signifies the Jocal 


priesthood in Asia which organized the 
worship of the emperor. ‘The letters to 
the seven churches and the later history of 
persecution testify alike to the strength of 
this anti-Christian influence. 

_ 10, The words are to be explained by 
Jer15%, and applied to the inevitable 
nishment of the enemies of God’s 
le. Those who take the sword perish 
he sword (Mt 26 *2). Itis on this that 
ence and faith of the saints rest: 


, * This ‘false prophet,’ as he is called 
- in 192°, is ‘in sheep’s clothing,’ but he 
‘ saks in the devil’s name. He is the 
witness to the beast, as the Holy Ghost 
is the witness to the Lord. Thus in the 


ave ‘the anti-Trinity of hell.’ 
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the first beast, and the second 
name of the beast in 147’, expresses — a 
ownership. eh Wan 
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he connexion is close between 


[xIV. 


12, whose death-stroke was healed: 
cf. 44 and see on 13% and 178. The spirit 
of Nero lived on in Domitian. 

13. great signs ; our Lord had predicted 
this of the false prophets (Mt 24 *4), and so 
had St. Paul concerning antichrist (2 Th 
oy 

14. that they should make an image of 
the beast. The letters to the churches 
(e.g. 218) show how successful had been 
the spread of the imperial cultus in Asia. 

15. Oriental jugglery was often en- 
couraged by the imperial authorities. 
Cf. Bar-Jesus in Ac 13 ®. 

16. The mark of the beast seals his 
followers, just as those of the Lamb were 
sealed in 7%. If it is a literal mark, it 
may be the seal of the emperor. 

17. to buy or to sell: such an economic 
boycott led to the singling out of Christians 
for persecution. 

18. As in both Greek and Hebrew 
letters were used to express numbers, it 
was possible to express a name by them, 
its separate letters. being added together 
to form the number. Countless explana- 
tions havebeen offered, for the cryptogram 
lends itself to many solutions. Among 
ancient ones, the earliest is that of 
Lateinos, as denoting the race of the 
emperor (Irenzus). But this seems far 
too vague and impersonal. The best. 
modern interpretation is Nevon Kesar, 
which has the additional advantage of 
explaining the variant 616, which repre- 
sents Nevo without the final n. The ap- 
propriateness of 666 is seen in the fact ~ 
that each digit falls one short of the 
number which represents perfection: we | 
have thus the number of ‘ sin.’ 

XIV. 1-20. A Third Interlude for the 
Comforting of the Faithful.—For the third 
time there is a parenthesis, staying the 
action of the drama, and looking forward 
to that triumph of good over evil and of 
saints over their persecutors, which is 
described in later chapters. As in 7 and 
ro 1-11 18, the interlude is for the re-_ 
assurance of the Church. This time it — 
consists of three visions. 


1-5. (i) Vision of the Lamb in the Midst 


of His Church in Glory.—The theme is the 
same as in 7; it is the triumph of the re- 
deemed. ’ an 
1. the Lamb: recalling the vision of 5, 
but in contrast with the beast of 13. the — 


mount Zion: cf. 2 Esd 2 *, 13 **, and for 
the Christian application Heb 1 


pane WU 
multitudes are those of 7. They bear the ~ 
sacred name instead of that of the beast 
(cf. Jn 171°). The divine name, as the 
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3. The saints learn the song from those 
seen in heaven in 4, but it is not stated 
that they themselves sing it. The popular 
picture (so distasteful to many) of spending 
eternity in playing the harp is not true 
even if the vision be taken literally instead 
of symbolically. 

4. There is much to be said for Charles’s 
rejection of the first two clauses as_a gloss 
due to the later exaltation of celibacy. 
The Christian exaltation of the unwedded 
life rests upon the special opportunities 
which it gives for the life of devotion and 
undistracted service, and not upon the 
false idea that the marriage relation brings 
defilement: cf. Mt 19 and 1 Cor 7 * ff. 
Thus, if the two clauses be retained, they 
must be interpreted symbolically (cf. 
2Cor11*; 1 Jn3%), these virgin souls 
being shown in contrast with the im- 
moralities of the heathen world, wherein 
even the cult of religion encouraged 
sexuality: cf. Mt 25/ff. followthe Lamb: 
in witness, suffering, death, and victory 
over death (cf. 25 15%; 1 Jn2%). the 
firstfruits: of humanity, to be offered to 
God (cf. Jas 1**). 

§. This vision adds to earlier ones by 
laying stress on the character of the saints 
as well as their blessedness. 

6-13. (ii) Vision of the Three Angels 
and their Proclamations.—All three angels 
announce the coming judgement, but in 
relation (1) to the call of God, (2) to the 
fall of the Roman power, and (3) to the 
individuals who have been dominated 
by it. 

6. an eternal gospel: cf. Mt 2414; and for 
the connexion between ® and’, Ac 141517, 
17 30 81, 

8. fallen is Babylon; this anticipates 
the judgement upon Rome described 
in 18. 

10. in the presence: cf. En 48 ®, ‘ They 
will burn before the face of the ‘holy.’ 
“Those who desert Christ for Cesar will 
be the victims of a remorse that never 
seh or sleeps’ (Swete). Cf. footnote on 
To 

I 3. from henceforth, i.e. those who die 
in the final persecutions which seemed 
imminent, and therefore enter straight 
into blessedness. ‘ A new beatitude which 
needed a voice from heaven to proclaim 
it’ (Swete). The later Church has rightly 


widened the reference of the words, and 
applied them in her Burial Service to all | 


who ‘ die in the Lord.’ that they may 
rest, ie. ‘in that they rest,’ not in idle- 


ness, but with all the toil of their work | 
gone (cf. note on 7 *1!"), their works follow 
with them ; not laid up in heaven before- | 
; hand ws weighed, as Jewish apocalyptic 
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taught (En 41 1, 38 *); nor are they works 
in the Jewish legal sense. They are the 
fruits of Christian character, manifesting 
what their redemption has wrought (see 
12), It is these that the Christian 
‘ carries out’ with him. 

14-20. (iii) Vision of the Harvest and 
Vintage of the Earth, 

14. a son of man: if this reading be 
accepted, it only describes him as different 
from the angels who have been mentioned. 
But undoubtedly the Son of Man is in- 
tended. It is true that He receives com- 
mands from angels, but they are messen- 
gers from God the Father, from whom 
judgement is given to the Son. 

16. cast his sickle. The actual harvest- 
ing is not part of the image. He only 


’ throws the sickle on the earth, and the 


harvest is the result. Almost certainly the 
harvest refers to the saints, and the vintage | 
to the sinners. Cf. Jn 1157; 1 Th 4 1%17; 
Mt or 352-40; 

18. from the altar. The angel comes 
not only from God, but from the place 
where the saints have been praying for 
their vindication (67°), 

19. The figure originally comes from 
Is 63 ?*, but Jl 3° isimmediately in view.- 

20. without the city. Jewish tradition 
connected the judgement of the Gentiles 
with Jerusalem (e.g. J13% 2%), Here it 
is the new Jerusalem of 19 and 20. the ~ 
bridles of the horses: the reference seems 
to be to the angelic horsemen of 194, But 
this strange language is best explained by 
reference to En 13: ‘ The horses shall walk 
up to the breast in the blood of sinners, 
and the chariot shall be submerged 
to its height.’ The number may repre- 
sent the earth: complete in all its four 
quarters. 

XV. The Song of the Martyrs and the 
Commission of the Seven Angels with 
their Plagues.—The proleptic visions of 
14 have pointed to the end, as described in 
later chapters. 15 chronologically follows 
13. There the whole world was made to 


worship the beast, the refusal of Christians _ 


leading to their persecution. The vision 
of the martyrs, now translated to heaven, 
naturally follows in 15 2, 


i awkwardly anticipates 5.6 and is | 


probably an interpolation. 


_ 2. The sea (cf. 4 * and note) seems here 
Israel of old 
crossed without suffering; to the new ~ 


to recall the Red Sea. 


Israel it has been mingled with the five 
of persecution. 

3. the song of Moses, CLG; eRe two” i 
dispensations are thus brought together, 
the triumph over Pharaoh typifying — 
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5. the tabernacle of the testimony. 
Only here (but cf. Hebrews passim) does 
the ‘tent of witness’ of Nuog?, etc. 
find a heavenly counterpart; it is con- 


ceived as incorporated in the later 
temple. 
) 6. arrayed with precious stone: lit. 


‘with stone.’ This only differs by a 
single letter. from the variant ‘in linen,’ 
which would be easier to understand. 

7. golden bowls : shallow vessels, known 
in the Temple furniture as basons. The 
_ imagery is derived from Ezek Io and 
. Is 6. 

8. none was able, etc. ‘The divine 

_ judgements are impenetrable until they 
| are past ’ (Swete). 

XVI. 1-21. The Pouring Out of the 
Plagues from the Seven Bowls.—These 
plagues show an advance on those of the 
seals and trumpets, though they much 
resemble the latter. The seer, as before, 
bases his anticipations upon the plagues 
of Egypt. But the new plagues are no 
longer limited as were the old. The 
world is impenitent (* 1121), and its 
wickedness finds its climax in the worship 
of the beast. 

6. This verse reveals why the seer lays 

so much stress on the three plagues of 
blood which are derived from the first 
Egyptian plague. 

7. I heard the altar: for the martyrs’ 
prayers were upon it, and their souls be- 
neath it. 

12. the river Euphrates. In 9} ff. the 
sixth trumpet had called forth armed 
forces from beyond the boundary river. 
Now the Parthians from the East, per- 
haps with Nero redivivus at their head, 
can cross it and advance on Rome. 

13. as it were frogs: perhaps sug- 
gested by the Egyptian plagues (cf. 1 K 

a 19-22), 

' 15, If this verse be rightly placed, it is 
a warning to Christians not to grow care- 

less and be ‘ condemned with the world’ 

(ef. 184). But there may be some' dis- 
location, and such a context as 3 * appears 
more suitable. As one of the seven beati- 

tudes of the book, it fits in better with 
the others if placed there. The other six 
are 13, 1413, 19 9, 208, and 22» *4. 
_-—-:16, _Har-Magedon, ‘ the hill of Megiddo,’ 
recalls the plain of Esdraelon, the im- 
memorial battleground of Palestine, 
and the scene of Israel’s victory over 

_ the hordes of Sisera. The ‘hill’ is per- 
haps suggested by the ‘ mountains of 
Israel’ in Ezek 38 °. 
. the great city: here certainly not 
rusalem but Rome, as in what follows 
7 se . 
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XVII. Oracles of the Harlot and of the 
Beast.—This vision is linked with the 
preceding, as being revealed by one of the 
angels with the bowls. It gives a lurid 
description of the cruelty and wickedness 
of Rome the harlot, and of the beast- 
emperors, who again -merge into the 
personality of a Nero vedivivus. As the 
drama of the fall of Rome unfolds, a 
new power appears, ‘ten kings’ (1%), 
who will range themselves on the side of 
evil against good (14). They will support 
the beast, but they will attack the harlot 
and destroy her (16), The general tenor of 
the chapter is therefore plain, but there 
are many difficulties in its details. As 
before, the beast is the Roman Empire; its 
seven heads are its emperors, five being in 
the past (i.e. Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero), one present (Vespasian) ; 
and the seventh, Titus, the destroyer of 
Jerusalem, still to come and to have but 
a short reign (see!°). Then Nero will 
reappear as the ‘eighth,’ although he 
is also to be reckoned among the first 
seven (see). Domitian was ‘ Nero re- 
divivus.’ 

I. sitteth upon many waters: this iS 
interpreted in 15, and it is the phrase 
Jeremiah (51 4%) had used of Babylon. If 
its origin is earlier still, it may refer to 
the mythical monster of the waters of 
chaos. 

2. Cf. the judgement upon Tyre, 
Nineveh, and Babylon, as given in the 
prophets (e.g. Is 2317; Nah3*). # 

4. Of course the connexion of the 
‘scarlet woman’ with papal Rome is a 
ludicrous anachronism. The colours sug- 
gest pomp and luxury. 

5. Mystery: thus is proclaimed the 
symbolical nature of the woman, and 
Babylon. 

8. Nero, the wounded ‘head’ of 13%, 
here reappears as the beast himself, as 
probably in 13%. - 

9. This new interpretation of the 
seven heads may be a reference to the 
familiar seven hills on which Rome was 


10. five are fallen. The three usurpers 
who followed Nero in the year A.D. 69, 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, are not counted. 
It must be remembered that in the East, 


which knew little about them, they would ~ 


not be reckoned as emperors. 


11, is himself also an eighth, and is of 


the seven. The eighth follows Titus, who 
is the seventh (see note on 17 imit.). The 
eighth is therefore Domitian, who can 


be called also of the seven, because he ~ 


comes in the spirit of Nero, the fifth. 
12. ten kings: they are described as 
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the horns of the beast, who constitute 

his power. They are thus best under- 

stood as the governors of the imperial 
provinces in command of the legions. 

Any one of them might hope to be- 

come emperor, and Galba,* Otho, and 

Vitellius had each ‘for one hour’ actually 

done so. 

16. these shall hate the harlot, etc.: 
twice in A.D. 69 Rome had been~sacked. 
Domitian had no obvious heir, and the 
future was full of such possibilities as the 
verse suggests. 

18. In this and many other interpreta- 
tions of the visions it may be said that 
Rome does not exhaust their fulfilment. 
History shows us other “mistresses of the 
world ’ whose rise and fall are governed 
by the same eternal principles. 

XVIII. 1-8. Proclamation of the Fall 
and Punishment of Rome. 

2. a hold of every unclean... and 
hateful bird : this accords with Old Testa- 
ment prophecy (e:g. Is 1374), but not 
literally with the seer’s own expectation 
that the fires of Rome would continue to 
burn for ever (19 °). 

4. Cf. Mt 24} ff. and Rev 16% with the 

note there. 

« 6. This command is addressed, not to 
the faithful, but to the ministers of God’s 
wrath. 

9-19. The Threefold Dirge of Kings, 
Merchants, and Seamen. 

13. slaves; and souls of meh. The word 
for siaves is lit. ‘ bodies.’ souls or ‘ lives’ 
(RVm) is akin to it as meaning “ human 
livestock ’ (cf. Ezek 27 18). 

23. thy sorcery : cf. the charges against 
Babylon in Is 47 ¥. 

XIX. The Triumph Song of Heaven, 
and the Victory of the Word of God over 
the Forces of the World.—First is heard 
heaven’s rejoicing at the judgement on 
Rome, in contrast with the lamentations 
of earth (18 ), Then the final stage 
of the struggle is reached, and the beast 
and his allies are destroyed by the armies 
of the Lamb. 

I-10. Triumph in Weapon at the Fall of 
the City and the Avenging of the Martyrs. 

'—There are three sets of speakers (as 
in the dirge of 18), the angels (*%), 

_ the elders and cherubim (#5), and. the 

_martyrs (8). 

‘Ts Hallelujah, i.e. ‘ Praise the Lord,’ a 

_ word familiar in the synagogue from the 

LXX of the Psalms, and taken over by 

the Christian Church. 

- ment it only occurs in this passage. Its 

_ liturgical use partly depends upon its 

__ being a link between the worship of the 

a eae sen be and that of the Church 


> 


In the New Testa- 


pabhot of waters of the on eae ent 


triumphant. It has always been specially 
connected with the joy of Easter. 

5. all ye his servants, i.e. those who, 
as martyrs, were already glorified in 
heaven (cf. 19 ?). 

7. his wife. The metaphor introduced 
here is elaborated later (21/ff.). The 
Church was already familiar with it from 
Eph 5%. It implies an intimate and 
indissoluble union between Christ and 
the community. 

8. The corporate holiness of the Church, 
fitting her to be the bride, is attained by 
the individual acts of her members.. fine 
linen has naturally found a large place 
in the vesture of the Church’s worship. 
Here it is in contrast with the vesture of 
the harlot in 17 4, 18 16. 

9. One of the seven beatitudes of the ~~ 
book. See note on 167°. 

gb-10. This incident occurs again in 
22 *% in a more suitable context. Itmay 
therefore be an interpolation here. 

I1-21. The Victory of the Divine Word 
and His Angels over the Beast and the 
Kings of the Earth.—This vision comes 
fitly between the destruction of Rome 
and the beginning of the final glory. 

11. The rider on the white horse is of 
course our Lord, and the vision has no 
relation to that of 6 2. 

12. which no one knoweth. Not the ~ 
name of 18. ‘Only the Son of God can ~ 
understand the mystery of His own being’ 
(Swete ad loc.). be: 

I3. sprinkled with blood. In Is 631-3 
it is the blood of enemies, and that seems 
to be the meaning here. theWordofGod: | 
it is only in the writings of St. John 
that this title is used in the New Testa- — 
ment (Jn1iff.).. It is therefore a re- 
markable link between them and the 
Apocalypse. 

14. the armies were at first only angelic, 
but since the martyrs have now fallen, 
they too seem to be inclugeds GE Ps IIo 
throughout. 

16. on his thigh : as names and i inscrip: ; 
tions sometimes appear on the thighs of | 
statues. 

17-18. The angel from his central posi- 
tion calls to the birds of prey to do their — ‘ 
work, in a PEsSAES: suggested by Ezek — 

3977 a hiE. Mt 24 : 

19. Though Rome has fallen, the Nero- : 
antichrist is not destroyed till now. ee ee 
kings of the earth are those of 183, — 
etc., and are more than the Parthii 
of 16 A) 

20. the false prophet: ther second be t 
of 131! ff., the organized priestho 
Caesar-worship. the lake of fir 
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combined with the ‘chasm of fire’ (En 
to #8) of apocalyptic.* 
XX. Three Visions of the End: the 


Binding of Satan, the Reign of Christ 
and Final Overthrow of Satan, and the 
Last Judgement.—The many difficulties 
of this chapter demand some preliminary 
comment. There have been many lines of 
interpretation, which may be summarized 
as follows: (1) The future is being unfolded, 
and in the sequence of events ‘the fall of 
Rome and the ‘power of paganism is to be 
followed by a ‘ Millennium,’ during which 
the saints reign on earth while Satan’s 
power is stayed. The saints thus antici- 
pate the rest ina preliminary resurrection. 
Then follows a brief space in which Satan 
is loosed and gathers the nations for a 
final attack on the saints. Fire from 
heaven ends the onslaught, and Satan is 
punished for ever. The day of general 
resurrection and judgement follows, and 
the final death, ‘even the lake of fire,’ for 
those not in the book of life. This leads to 
the final vision of the saints in the ‘new 
Jerusalem’ prepared for them in 21! ff. 
This interpretation led to a belief in the 
early Church that before the final con- 
- summation the Lord would reign visibly 
upon the earth for a thousand years. 
Under stress of persecution ‘ chiliasm ’ 
flourished in the 2nd century, and Irenzus 
(V, xxxiil) quotes with approval the exag- 
_ gerated statements of Papias about this 
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aks * How does the seer understand ‘ the lake of 
fire’? Weshould compare 14 9-11, r9 2°, and2o 14, 
and bear in mind throughout Is 66 2. 24 with the 
_. interpretation given to it in Judith 1617; Ecclus 
717; Mkg 48. Three ideas seem to be interwoven 
oe destruction, penal suffering, and the permanent 
__vindication of righteousness. In 19 2° and 2014 
pies the thought seems to be mainly that of destruc- 
tion. The empire and the organized Ca#sar- 
\ worship are institutions, while death and Hades 
are not capable of suffering. In 14 1) (first half)— 
pe ct. 15134 1°) 66, 23, 24__vindication of righteousness 
as prominent : the overthrow of the enemies of 
+ yd and man is never to be forgotten. But the 
; o% later Jews plainly understood Is 66 24 to speak 
ir _of penal suffering, and we cannot eliminate that 
thought from Rev 1410.11, however ‘spiritual’ 
he meaning we may attach to it. But there are 
eral considerations to be remembered: (a) The 
er of the Apocalypse, except in 2 and 3, does not 
cern himself with the infinite variety of human 
jaracter. 


a lsehood, and thinks of all as at last reaching 
‘ ith before the great division is made (cf. 
The language of apocalyptic is bold 

e language, not the language of formu- 
Christian doctrine. 
V estament seems, in speaking of the lost, to 
itate between the thought of destruction and 
e thought of abiding penalsuffering. Two great 
; may especially be recommended: New- 
hial and | 
;_ Necessary for Future Blessedness’; 


udgement.’—. H. Le 
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Hesees but the broad contrasts of light _ 
darkness, righteousness and sin, truth and _ 


(c) The teaching of the 


lain Sermons, vol. i, Sermon: Th 


Tiliieband "its Conditions,” | in the case both of the binding of ue and 


[cent 


earth’s wonderful fruitfulness during the 
Millennium. Such chiliastic views were 
reprobated by the better sense of the 
Church. But as they claimed to be based 
on the Apocalypse, there were many who 
felt obliged to reject the book. Others, 
such as the Alexandrian school, answered 
by showing that the seer’s language was 
not literal but allegorical. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that 
the literal interpretation of this chapter 
is entirely at variance with the method 
which the rest of the book demands. The 
number 1,000 must be regarded sym- 
bolically and not numerically, and so with 
the other details. A bodily resurrection 
of believers before ‘the last day’ con- 
tradicts the rest of the New Testament 
(e.g. Jn 6 4°); the return of Christ before 
the general judgement is against the 
belief expressed in the Apocalypse itself 
(e.g. 11 18); and Mt 24, which is at the 
back of the seer’s mind, shows~-the 
Church as suffering until the end comes, 
and not as enjoying a pleasant freedom 
from trial. If the literalist view sur- 
vives to-day, it is always in a modified 
form. Those who, like Dr. Charles, insist 


on the visions being regarded as asequence, 


naturally incline to a ‘ millennial’ view 
of the seer’s words. But the seer is quite 
clear that it was the ‘souls’ of the martyrs 
and not their bodies that he saw (20%). 

(2) It was St. Augustine (De Civ. Det, 
xx, 7 ff.) who gave the final blow to 
chiliasm by suggesting the true explana- 
tion of the ‘Millennium,’ and he was 
almost universally followed (see Swete, 
262). The binding of Satan is the ful- 
filment of our Lord’s words (Mk 3 ?’) 
about the binding of the strong man by — 
the stronger than he. It was begun by 
the First Advent and the work of Redemp- 
tion. The Millennium is the whole interval 


~ 


“from that time till the last conflict. The 


reign of the saints represents the Church’s — 
entire course as the Kingdom of God on — 
earth.* The first resurrection is the 
spiritual share in Christ’s Resurrection 
which is given to each believer bil o in 
eases rises with Christ (Col31; cf. 
Eph 2°). The seer, as will be howe ne 
below, does not distinguish between the © 
_martyrs and other Christians. ase 
(3) A third view yet further spiritualizes niga 
the vision, and does not recognize any 
period of time or course of events, present = 
or future, in the Millennium. It is set 
forth by Milligan in his Lectures on the 
Apocalypse (211 ff). The ‘ thousand’ 
simply embodies the idea of completeness, — 
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the reignof the saints. Thevision describes 
what Christ did for us, and the reign of 
the thousand years ‘is the portion of every 
believer who in any age of the Church is a 
sharer in the life of his risen and exalted 
Lord’ (221).. Such a view may suggest 
that the following vision of the new 
Jerusalem may also be brought closer to 
ourselves and described as ‘an ideal picture 
of the true Church now ’ (229). 

The second and third interpretations 
are not far.asunder, and possess an equal 
devotional value. Even if we believed 
that the original meaning of the seer was 
rightly given in the first interpretation, it 
would be true to say that the Church 
has only accepted the Apocalypse as a 
part of canonical Scripture, on condition 
of its rejection. 

1-10. These verses are retrospective 
and correspond to 121? in the first half 
of the book. Thus the binding of Satan 
here corresponds to his expulsion from 
heaven there. The Lord had used both 
these symbols, and the seer, following 
Him, uses bothalso. Now, however, Satan 
has received a second defeat. The Roman 
attack has failed as well as the Jewish; 
and as first he but fell to earth, so now he 
falls into the abyss below it, and is there 
confined. In??° we find a close parallel 
to 16114 and 19 !*!. The same final 
attack upon the Church is described 
from the new point of view adopted 
int 

1-3. Augustine sees here the binding of 
the strong man by the stronger than he 
which the Lord had foretold. The abyss 
is sealed, as the tomb of the Lord had 
been (Mt 27°). The work of the Lord, 
continued by the witness of His people, 
is the manifestation of the truth, and it 
brings to an end the ‘ times of ignorance’ 
(Ac 17 °°). The world may follow Satan 
and the beast, but in doing so it is now 
without excuse. 

2. The thousand years does not repre- 
sent a fixed period, but is symbolic of the 
idea of completeness. But the length of 
Messiah’s reign had been a subject of 
Jewish speculation (e.g. in 2 Esd 7 *8°32 it 
is given as 400 years), and the seer there- 
fore expresses his vision in terms of earlier 
thought (cf. the three and a half years in 44, 
the brief period of witness and tribula- 
tion). 

4-10, (ii) The Millennial Reign, and the 
Final Overthrow of Satan and his Allies.— 
Charles accepts the Millenarian view of 
this passage. But, in order to justify it, 
_ and to get rid of the difficulties presented 
by 21 and 22, he finds it necessary to make 
an elaborate rearrangement of the text 
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| binding of Satan, like his fall in 122% 21, 
‘depends upon the witness and sacrifice 4 
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of the book. He holds that the disciple 
who gee what the seer left unfinished 
at 20% places the subsequent visions in 
a wrong sequence. If 21 %-22 % 14,15, 17 
are inserted after 20%, the’ sequence is 
clear. For first we have the picture of 
the millennial Jerusalem on earth (in 
traditional language borrowed from Is 50, 

2, 54 and Tob 13 1*18); and then the final 
vision which is the dramatic climax, con- 
sisting of 204-218 and 221-313.16, and 
giving the final judgement, the new 
creation, and the eternal blessedness of 
the redeemed. Of all his reconstructions 
this is perhaps the most brilliant, but 
the need for it forms a strong argument 
against the view which he adopts. 

4. The verse falls into two parts, the 
first relating to the redeemed as a whole, 
the second to the souls of the martyrs. 
That the redeemed reign with Christ is not 
only the doctrine of the Lord (Lk 22 9) 
and of St. ‘Paul (Eph 1 *°, 2°), but of the 
seer himself (1 ®, 5 °: cf. footnote there). 
Cf. the great phrase Cui servire est vegnare. 
The reign of the martyrs, with which the 
seer is here chiefly concerned, is a special, 
and peculiarly glorious, example of what 
is true of the whole Church. The fuller 
the sacrifice (144), the fuller the glory 
attained. Here below, the glowing lan- 
guage of the New Testament, as it 
describes our royal position, sounds like 
paradox. When it is applied to those 
souls who have ‘ outsoared the shadow oe 
our night,’ it is not so. 

5. The rest of the dead: the non- 
Christian dead. The contrast is not be- 
tween the martyrs and ordinary Christians. 
This is the first resurrection : the spiritual 
resurrection of Christians, of which the 
present position of the martyrs is the ~ 
most striking example. Thus the teach- 
ing of the seer is not to be contrasted with - 
that of Jn 5 °**?°, but identical with it. — 
It is the Johannine tradition of our Lord’s 
teaching that he reproduces. 3 

6. the first resurrection must not be 
pressed as a bodily resurrection to precede 
that of the rest of the dead, It wastheir _ 
souls and not their bodies that were seen : 
(*), suggesting a spiritual line of interpre- — 
tation. Swete (ad loc.) notes the tendency - : 
of the book to see facts in pairs, one in 
the present order, the other, its Breaker st 
counterpart, in the future 
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(2 Th 2 *), the great sealed stone is rolled 
from, the mouth of the abyss, and Satan 
comes forth to decéive the nations once 
more, 

8. Gog and Magog come from Ezek 38 
and 39, but through the medium of later 
apocalyptists who saw in them, not an 
invading prince and his land, but the 
world ranged against Israel under Satan’s 
banner, 

g. the camp is the city of God. 

10, The opposing powers are annihi- 
lated; the anti-Trinity will never trouble 
the Church again. The general question 
of eternal punishment does not enter 
here. 

11-15. The Final Judgement. 

Ir. Of all the thrones in the book, this 
is the great one, and it is white in’ the 
purity of its judgement. With devout 
reserve, God the Father is now described 
on His throne, seen in His own Person, 
notasin 4%. H difficulty is found in the 
Father being the Judgeinstead of the Son, 
note (1) their inherent oneness, for though 
the Father ‘hath committed all judge- 
ment to the Son,’ yet ‘the Son can do 
nothing of himself but what he seeth 
the Father do’ (Jn 5 219). (2) St. Paul 
could speak indifferently of our appearing 
before the judgement-seat of Christ (2 Cor 
5°) and of God (Rom 14%). 

I2. the books record the deeds of men, 
and are suggested by Dan 7 }°, 2 Esd 6”, 
and En go??. But the book of life con- 
tains the roll of the citizens of the new 
Jerusalem (see Lk10*° and Phil 4%). 
The passage leaves a place for ‘ faith ’ as 

- well as for ‘ works,’ though the messages 
to the seven churches have already re- 
vealed a tendency to lay stress upon the 

latter, the dead are here those who had 
no share in the first resurrection, i.e. the 
non-Christian dead. The point of view 
of the seer is again Johannine (cf. Jn 3 8, 
54), not Pauline (2 Cor51°). The two 
points of view are quite compatible. St. 
John takes little account of the gradations 


ie of human character, while St. Paul has 


them ever in view. We can only escape 


| judgement as we free ourselves from all 


_ that needs to be judged. 


13. the sea gave up the dead. The 


nguage of ™ expresses the creation’s 
sense of its nothingness in the presence 


a 
= 
of its Creator. 


There is no real contra- 
diction in this verse. But ‘souls’ do not 
come from the sea, but from Hades, and 
the text may be corrupt. 

14. the second death, i.e. the “eternal 
prepared for the devil and his angels’ 
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New Jerusalem.—These visions rank with 
those of 4, 5, 7, and 14 as among the most 
beautiful and precious in the Apocalypse. 
They have suffered much from the 
literalism of popular interpretation. The 
precious stones of the City of God can 
only be rightly interpreted in the light 
of the vision of God Himself, appearing 
in the likeness of ‘a jasper stone and 
a sardius’ (4%). The heavenly city is 
described in the language of earthly 
beauty and preciousness and perfection. 
The God who is ‘light’ (1 Jn 1 >), and the 
Saviour who revealed Himself as ‘the 
light of the world’ (Jn 81%), have now 
fully removed all the ‘ darkness’ of earth. 
But, as St. Augustine foresaw in his De 
Civitate Det, the city of the future is but 
the final outcome of the spiritual city 
which is now being built among men. 
Already those of the Church, ‘as living 
stones, are built up a spiritual house’ 
(1 P 2°). There are three characteristics 
of these final visions which must not be 
forgotten in studying them. 

(1) The consummation of human life 
is revealed as a social thing. The Bible 
begins with a garden, but it ends with 
a city. All efforts to purge and uplift 
human society are leading towards God’s 
purpose for the world. The casting out 
of social evils, by those who ‘wash their 
robes’ in the doing of it, prepares for 
the ideal State, from which is removed 
‘ everyone that loveth and maketh a lie’ 
aan); 

(2) The coming of ‘a new heaven and 
a new earth’ involves the disappearance 
of the old landmarks and institutions and 
distinctions. Butone institution remains, 
and indeed has become all-embracing. It 
is the Holy Catholic Church. The little 
society which began life in a house in 
Jerusalem has arrived at maturity. She 
appears as the ‘ new Jerusalem,’ who has 
absorbed the holy city, and come into her 
own (21 2). ‘It is she who, still inspired 
by the Spirit who has been her life, gives 
the final invitation to the heavenly Bride- 
groom (2217). But the individual is not 
lost in the community. For there is added 
the final invitation of the book, which is 
also its closing promise: ‘ He that will, let 
him take of the water of life freely.’ 


(3) Though the barriers which divide 


men are all broken down in the heavenly 


_city, they are not reduced to a dead level 
of similarity. There are national charac- — 


teristics as well as individual among us, 
and these still survive. The mention of 
the nations and those who control them 
21 2426, 22%) suggests two things. (2) Men 


f 


will still be what they have been, even io a 
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the matter of race. And therefore each 
race has its own contribution to make. 
The city cannot be perfect until men 
“shall bring the glory and the honour 
of the nationsinto it.’ The missionary 
import of this is obvious. (b) Though 
national distinctions may be ordained of 
God, it is not so.with race animosities. 
The building of the city of God includes 
the healing of differences and antipathies 
with the help of Christ and the bride who 
is now ‘ the Lamb’s wife,’ for ‘ the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations’ (22 ). 

XXI. 1-8. The Vision of a New Heaven 
and a New Earth.—The final judgement 
is over, and it remains to picture the union 
in glory of the Lamb and His Church. 

I, new: not merely in time, but in 
quality (cf. Rom 8 1%*), The redemption 
of man leads on to the redemption of the 
world. ‘They may be the old heavens 
and the old earth; but they have a new 
aspect, a new character, adapted to a new 
end’ (Milligan). Cf. note on 13 1. 

2. There was a Rabbinic tradition of an 
ideal Jerusalem of the future. St. Paal 
applies this to the Church (Gal 4 2°), and 
here the seer does the same. Cf. the foot- 
note on 12 ®. 

8. sorcerers. Magic played a large 
part in the popular religion of Western 
Asia (cf. Ac 19 }). 

g-XXII. 2. The Vision of the Heavenly 
City.—See notes on 20 init. and 20% for 
Charles’s insertion of this section after 
that verse, as representing an earthly 
Jerusalem—an earlier phase, when the 

‘nations ’ still existed, asin 21 24 and 22 2. 

Io. a mountain: suggested by Ezek 
40 ? ff., where the vision of the measuring 
is ‘ from a very high mountain.’ 

| 11. her light: lit.“ her luminary.’ The 
Church herself shines with her Lord’s 
glory. There is a reference to the Old 
Testament Shechinah (1 K 8 1% 14), 

12. twelve gates : or ‘ gate-houses.’ 
idea comes from Ezek 48 *1 ff. 

13. The gates are open upon every side; 
it does not matter from what quarter 
men may come. The four great notes of 
the Church—Unity, Holiness, Catholicity, 
Apostolicity—all appear in the vision. 

14. the twelve apostles: cf. Eph 2°. 
The Catholic Church is essentially ‘ Apos- 
tolic:’ The Church is not just the house 
of the saints. 
' themselves. » 
' - 16, The measurements ‘represent per- 
- fection. Their symbolical character is 


The 


_ plain from the height being equal to the 


length and breadth. The city isa Heuer 
_ cube, like the Hoy. of seagcae 


Its stones are the panes 


17. The verse probably refers to the 
breadth of the wall. 

19. precious stones. Brilliance, trans- 
parency, beauty, and variety are the 
thoughts suggested. Nothing hinders the 
full shining of the divine light. For the 
twelve cf. the stones in the High Priest’s 
breastplate (Ex 2817°), jasper: prob- 
ably the diamond (cf. 4°). sapphire seems 
to be our lapis lazuli, and jacinth our 
sapphire. 

22. notemple. ‘ The Eternal Presence 
renders the new Jerusalem one vast 
temple’ (Swete). 

23-26. The language is borrowed from | 
Is 60. The Lord is the ‘lamp.’ The 
glory of God shines out through Him: 
Ci Gorm Ss: . 

24. the nations shall walk, etc. If the 
thought of the present era enters, we may 
picture the nations which are outside the 
Christian faith and yet influenced thereby. 
Every such nation has its contribution to 
bring (?°). 

XXII. 1. a river of water. No capital 
was ever worse off for water than Jeru- 
salem. Every ideal picture of the city 
reetified. this. (cf, Ezek 47142; Ps 464: 
Zech 14°). The description of the river of 
Eden in Gen 21° may also be in view. The 
language suggests that the seer identifies 
the river with the Holy Ghost proceeding 
from the Father and the Son. The tree _ 
of life bears fruit through its nourishment — 
by Him. 

2. the tree of life: cf.27. In the new 
Paradise the tree of Gen 2° isnotasingle — 
one, but plantedinavenues. Apocalyptic | 
had already told of its healing properties 
(cf: Ezek 47 1). 

3-5. The Eternal Presence. . 

3. no curse. See Zech 14! and cf. 
Gen 3 ™, But here it may mean ‘no 
ban ’ to separate them from God, thus 
leading to the blessings which follow. 

5. for ever and ever: in contrast with 

the ‘thousand years’ of the earlier - 3 
visions. a 

6-21. The Epilogue : Last Words of the | a. 
Angel, the Seer, and the Lord.—The visions tg 
are complete. The time for parting © 
utterances has come. They are strangely — 
abrupt, and the speaker i is often uncertain. — % 
Charles suggests that they are only oe 
WAG membra of the poet-seer.” 

. he said unto me: probably the cae Ss 
of “the prologue (11). i in 
where his message ends; probably at 

at ®, the Lord Himself speaking 1 
the spirits of the prophets : at the se 1B 
this book of a Christian prophet, referenc ae 
to prophecy abound (cf. 18 ' 20-24 yo 10) 
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through His angel, but in 2° in His own 
Person. 

8. I John : cf.!* and also Daniel’s closing 
vision (Dan 12°). I fell down, etc.: see 
note on 19 ?°. 

9. worship God: these words sum up 
the messages of the book from our ‘ fellow- 
servants the angels,’ teaching how God’s 
will may be done ‘in earth, as it is in 
heaven.’ 

Io. Here the closing message from the 
Lord Himself begins. Seal not up, etc.: 
this implies that the study of its words is 
to be of immediate use to the Church. 

tr. Cf. Dan 122°. Good and evil must 
reach their climax before the end can 

_come. The seer has spoken as if both 
had already done so, ignoring the mixed 
character of ordinary human action. 

14. The last of the seven beatitudes. 

' that wash their robes: an echo of 7. 
The change of a few letters gives the AV 
reading ‘ that do his commandments.’ 

15. the dogs: a familiar expression for 
the unclean and unholy (cf. Mt7&; 
Philss 2). 

16. the morning star: a fulfilment of 
Balaam’s prophecy in Nu 24 ?’. 

17. the Spirit and the bride: i.e. the 

_ Church and the Divine Source of her life, 
who make their response to the message 
of 12, The Church’s invitation is recipro- 
cated by her Lord (cf. Is 551 and Jn 7%’). 

18. Ifany man shall add unto them, etc.: 

cf. Dt 4 2 and the order in En 104 not to 
-* change or minish ought from my words.’ 
21. The closing benediction reminds us 
_ ef the epistolary form of the book, and of 
_ the intention that it should be read by the 
faithful. : 
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TION OF THE APOCALYPSE 

‘HE scope of this Commentary excludes 

any full discussion of the present arrange- 

nt of the book. But many difficulties 

, adopt the view that pro- 

nt dates are to be found 

they have been rearranged | 
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originally ended with 117°? Is it con- 


ONAL NOTE ON THE CON- |. 


and from 
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in the interest of literary unity. The 
first series will include those which deal 
with the persecution of the Church by the 
Jews (6-11, and probably parts of 17-19); 
the second will include those which deal 
with the Roman persecution (12-16, 20, 
and parts, if not all, of 17-19). 12 forms 
an introduction to the second series; it 
looks back over the former persecution, 
and forward to the latter. The rest of the 
book is less easy to assign. But persecu- 
tions both by Jews and Gentiles appear in 
2-3; the former in 2 ® 1°, 3°, and the latter 
in 21°, These chapters, therefore, forming 
as they do an indivisible whole, must 
belong to the second series. But the first 
series, published no doubt at the time at 
which it was most needed, requires both 
an introduction and an epilogue; and 
I, 4-5, and parts of 21-22 probably belong 
to it. There is little in 1 to lead us to 
expect 2-3; it seems to lead most natur- 
ally to the vision of heaven in 4-5 and the 
revelation of the future which follows it. 
The reasons for this analysis are as 
follows: (a) In 6-11 the Jewish persecution 
is everywhere in view. There is not a 
word against Rome; for 11 ’, rightly inter- 
preted, affords no exception. The out- 
look is that of St. Paul and of the Church 
generally in the early years of Nero’s 
reign. Rome is but the expected means 
of Jerusalem’s punishment. Thus the 
seer follows closely the apocalyptic teach- _ 
ing of the Lord Himself. In 61% we | 
recognize ‘the beginning of travail’ 
(Mk 137*°); in 6%! we find the echo of 
Lk 187; 61216 describes the portents 
heralding the final judgement, and the 
terror of the ungodly at its approach 
(Mk 13 246; Lk 23 *°); 5 provides for the 
‘salvation of the faithful remnant of Israel 
(Mk 13 2416 27), “reminds us that the 
Gospel must be preached to the whole | 
world before the end (Mk 13?°), and refers 
distinctly to ‘the great tribulation’ of 
Mk 13 1®; 11 speaks of the fall of Jerusalem 
(Mk 13 ?), and at once, like the Lord Him- _ 
self, passes on to the end. There is not _ 
the slightest suggestion that a Roman 
persecution will ever arise. But can we 
believe that the first series of prophecies 
i 


ceivable that, after all the preparation for 


Jerusalem’s fall, no more was said about it — ro 


than we find in 11 3, or that the seer had | 
nothing to reveal as to the last judgement 

and the perfected city of God ? Ie afecoths 
~ (b) In 12-16 allis changed. Jerusalem 
has fallen, but the Lord has not returned ; 
‘and from Nero the Church has suffered, 
[ Domitian is about to suffer, 
horrors than ever she had known 


_ worse 
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before. Thechange of feeling about Rome 
is startling to those familiar with St. Paul 
and St. Luke; and the seer writes of Rome, 
her empire, her cruelty, and her inevitable 
fall, with extraordinary power. But the 
progress of the writer’s thought is less 
clear than in the first series of prophecies; 
and when he speaks of the approach of 
judgement and gives visions of consola- 
tion, he seems to have little new to say. 
But God’s ways, he knows, with the 
Church and her enemies are ever the same 
in principle; and if Rome follows Jeru- 
salem in her persecution,’ it must follow 
herin her fall. Inthe second series, which 
deals with a persecution far more severe 
than that formerly in view, there is a 
deeper tenderness, and a greater stern- 
ness; but the thought and imagery are 
much the same. 

(c) There is, however, one striking ex- 
ception—the great harlot who sits upon 
the scarlet-coloured beast. That she 
stands for Rome in the book as we read it 
to-day there can be little. doubt (17 1°). 
But did she stand for Rome originally, 
or is she an importation from the earlier 
series of prophecies, where she stood for 
Jerusalem ? We have seen how extremely 
abrupt the present conclusion of the 
earlier series is. But there are considera- 
tions of much greaterimportance. (i) ‘The 
great city ’ of rz §, identified with Sodom 
. and Egypt, is certainly Jerusalem; and 
it is by no means clear that the Babylon 
of 148 is not, for the Jews had been in 
many ways an evil influence. (ii) When 
we come to the song of triumph over 
Babylon we find the Lord’s teaching 
reproduced as in the earlier series; 18 * re- 
calls Mt 247*, and 18 *4 reminds us of 
Mt 23 *® 86. Neither verse is appropriate 
to Rome. (iii) The image of the harlot 
is very strange as applied to Rome. It 
is used of a heathen city in Is 23 '*1* and 
Nah 34. But this use is rare, while its use 
as applied to apostate Israel is charac- 
teristic of the whole teaching of the Old 
Testament (cf. especially Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Hosea). In the Apocalypse, the 
harlot stands in contrast with the bride 
of the Lamb, and the contrast we expect 
is between Be Israel and che Church 


as the Israel of God. Cruel as Rome was, 
she was no harlot; she had never been 
called of God to marriage with Him. But 
(iv) there is an even greater difficulty. 

As we read the later chapters to-day, the 
harlot is practically identified with the 
beast who destroys her. We cannot here 
distinguish between the city and the im- 
perial power; for the city had no responsi- 
bility for the persecutions. 17% admir- 
ably depicts the real character of apostate 
Jerusalem. It ought to have rested upon 
Jehovah, but it had come to rest upon 
Rome, to ‘ have no king but Cesar,’ and 
had sacrificed the Messiah to retain its 
chosen support. The beast of its choice ~ 
ultimately did destroy it. But the im- 
perial power hever destroyed Rome, nor 
is it likely that the seer would have 
anticipated its doing so. To many the 
language of the song of triumph will 
throughout seem to describe a greatness 
and magnificence far too striking to be 
attributed to Jerusalem. But a Jew 
would think otherwise; and it is doubtful 
whether before Nero’s restorations began 
Rome was really as fine a city as the one 
she was so soon to destroy. 

(d) There remain the final chapters. 
It is always possible to explain the text 
as we have it before us; but, though we 
cannot accept Charles’s reconstruction for 
reasons already given, the apparent con- 
fusion cries out for explanation. Why, 
e.g., does the vision of the holy city have 
two beginnings (21 ***) ? We would sug- 
gest that the ending of the first series of 
prophecies has been combined with the 
ending of the second; 21 18 was the be- 
ginning of the vision of the final glory 
in the first series, and 21 ° ff. the beginning 
in the second. It is of course impossible 
to distinguish with exactness the different 
sources, but 2215 probably belongs to 
the second. The outlook of the seer 
has been so widened that the thought 
of the new Jerusalem is not enough, and 
he supplements it by that of the new 
Paradise. NotIsraelonly, but all nations, 


had been born of Adam, and all had been — 


in him expelled from Paradise; now all = 
are restored. 
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. when God’s prophets had spoken out, 
boldly prefixing to their messages the 
words, ‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ “In the 
post-exilic period Judaism had become 
more and more the religion of a book and 
of a tradition. Scribes and Pharisees 
studied the law with elaborate care. 
They built up round it a hedge of ordin- 
‘ ances. But the spontaneous “flow of in- 
Spiration was dried up. Religious leaders 
drew their material from what had been 
said and written in the past. No one 
taught with authority, or ventured to 
claim that he spoke directly in God’s own 
name. 

Sudenly the voice of John the Baptist 
Trang out, and set men wondering. Was 
the long silence to be broken at last ? 
» Was there once again a prophet in’ the 
; land ? No doubt the conception of pro- 
; phecy, floating in the minds of those who 
, thus hoped and pondered, was loose and 
vague. Popular thought is not con- 
trolled by exact definitions. Yet they 
___ knew more or less clearly what they meant 
; by a prophet. Men counted John as a 
prophet, though he did no miracle 
. (Jn1o*#'). It was admitted that the 

“essence of prophecy lay not in the power 
: to work miracles, but in the immediate 
derivation of the prophet’s message from 
; God Himself. At the same time it seemed 


——— — se... 7" 


_ only natural to the men of that age that 
a prophet’s mission should be confirmed 
_ by supernatural signs. 


‘ 


The woman of 


Samaria hailed Jesus as a prophet because — 


of the supernatural knowledge of the 
events of her life which He displayed. 
Conversely the absence of this power 
might be regarded as negative evidence 
__ disproving the claim to be a prophet. 
‘This man, if he were a prophet, would 
| have known who, and what manner of 
~ woman this is’ (Lk 7%). To describe 
: Jesus as the aS ae of Nazareth is the 
. answer of the multitude to the question, 
_ Who isthis? To His own disciples Jesus 
was the prophet mighty in deed and word. 
oe Thus the movement which culminated in 


the formation of the Christian Church } 


began with the recognition by Galilean 
_ peasants of the reappearance of prophecy. 
Ae After the Hesreeecn the teecmeen 
’ ophecy passed on to a new stage. 

eo that their risen Lord 
had been a prophet and more than a 
prophet lay at the root of the new faith. 
And further, in virtue of its possession 
of the gift of the Spirit which He had 

promised, the primitive community be- 


1S) ._ Joel’s prediction 
x ‘true (Ace oo ela ie mani- 


wo 


ais ota 
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| gibly to all. 


‘ degree. 


| spirits were is not indicated. 


aa Lh acaba of its own 


| Moreover, 


festations, such as the ecstatic utterance 
of ‘tongues,’ were unhesitatingly accepted 
as proof of this new and widespread in- 
spiration. 

Presently a process of differentiation 
set in. The endowment of the Spirit 
bestowed on all believers assumed dif- 
ferent forms in different individuals. 
How varied were the spritual gifts is 
clearly brought out in St. Paul’s dis- 
cussion of their use (1 Cor 12-14). Wis- 
dom, knowledge, faith, gifts of healing, 
the working of miracles, prophecy, dis- 
cerning of spirits, divers kinds of tongues, 
the interpretation of tongues, were all 
manifestations of the selfsame Spirit. 
And from the tenor of the discussion we 
may learn that amongst these gifts St. 
Paul assigned great importance to that 
of prophecy. He estimated it as of 
much higher value than ‘ tongues.’ The 
speaker in a ‘tongue’ uttered sounds 
that were no doubt expressive-of his 
own uplifted feelings. But the sounds 
conveyed no meaning to others, and 
therefore were in no sense edifying, unless 
indeed there were also present someone 
endowed with the correlative gift of inter- 
pretation, who could put into intelligible 
language the speaker’s ecstatic out- 
pourings. In contrast with ‘ tongues,’ 
St, Paul emphasized the superiority of 
prophecy. The ‘prophet’ spoke intelli- 
Yet presumably he too 
spoke ecstatically. Certainly he was 
endowed with the power to read the 
secrets of the hearts of some who listened 
to him. It was precisely this circum- 


stance which produced so overwhelming — 


an effect on the mind of any stranger who 
might be attending the meeting of the 
Christian community (1 Cor 14 25). Pre- 
sumably a modern observer would have 


| said that the Christian prophet possessed 


the faculty of telepathy in a remarkable 
But, however the faculty be 
described, it was stimulated and con- 


trolled by the Holy Spirit so as to minister . 


to the edification of the Church. 


It is also most interesting to notice how 


St. Paul’s words imply that the prophet 
was in communication with spiritual 
influences or beings. Who or what these 


hint or suggestion that they were the 
souls of the departed. The dominant 
partner in the relation was the prophet. 


‘ The spirits of the prophets are subject 


to the prophets’ (14%), Trouble would 


certainly follow if these spiritual influences — 
were allowed to get the upper hand. _ 
They were to be kept in subordination. _ 
utterances delivered ee 


There is na 
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these conditions were not to be regarded 
as above criticism. On the contrary, the 
ability to criticize spirits was just as 
definite a spiritual gift as tongues or 
prophecy (‘to another discerning of 
Spirits, jr2°), \oTher character of! the 
spiritual influence under which a prophet 
was speaking could be inferred from the 
nature of the terms in which he referred 
to Jesus. If blasphemies were uttered, 
obviously the influence was evil. Did 
the utterance recognize the lordship of 


Jesus, it might be assumed that the 
influence came from God (12%). It is 
remarkable that precisely the same 


problem with regard to the criticism of 
spirits is discussed in 1 John; and 
precisely the same criterion is suggested. 
Denial of the Incarnation was a proof 
that the spirit under whose control the 
prophet spoke was evil. Men who sub- 
mitted themselves to influences of ‘this 
kind were false prophets (1 Jn 4 1). 

The practical difficulty of distinguishing 
between the true and the false prophet 
was no new problem. It had seriously 
exercised the minds of devout worshippers 
of Jehovah under the old dispensation. 
Recognizing that God spoke to His 
people through the mouth of selected 
messengers, they were called upon to 
decide in particular cases whether the 
person who made this claim on his own 
behalf was, or was not, a true prophet. 
If both Hananiah and Jeremiah prefaced 
their words with the declaration, ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord,’ and at the same time 
flatly contradicted one another, how 
should the Israelite decide whom to 

believe and whom to obey (Jer 28")? 
The author of the Book of Deuteronomy 
states the issue in plain terms, and lays 
down a fundamental rule (Dt 13 1%). If 
any person alleging himself to be a 
_ prophet were to recommend the worship 
of other gods, he was forthwith to be 
rejected, even though he might work 
miracles, and even though he might 
foretell events that afterwards came to 
pass. In other cases let them wait and 
see if the prophet’s predictions came 
true (Dt18*!f.). Thus in Israel the 
preliminary test to be applied might be 
- expressed in the words, Is this supposed 
. prophecy consistent with faithfulness to 
' Jehovah as the only God of our nation ? 


. In the Christian Church the question 


became, Is this prophecy consistent with 
the recognition of Jesus Christ as Lord 
Incarnate? The relation between the 


e ‘two tests and the transition from one 


to the other throw light on the essential 
ptecter sont prophecy, and on Fthe: 


ste hats 


truth of the Incarnation furnish th 


| built up. 


_ Upon the present is laid the cob ius 1 
tty a te} ai 5 


organic connexion between Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament prophecy. The 
prophet taken in isolation from his 
predecessors and successors remains a 
baffling and perplexing figure. His func- 
tion becomes intelligible only when it is 
seen that he serves as a linkin a connected 
chain of revelation, through which the 
self-manifestation of God is conveyed 
to man. Each Old Testament prophet 
contributed his quota in the way of 
preparation for the final revelation 
through the Son. Each New Testament 
prophet might contribute his quota in 
the way of explanation and interpretation 
of the supreme Truth that had come into 
the world. 

The study of New Testament prophecy 
illustrates a point in the theory of’ 
revelation which perhaps has not always 
obtained sufficient recognition. The in- 
spiration of the prophet is indeed an 
indispensable factor in revelation. It is 
not the only one. In order that men 
may rest assured of the truth of revelation 
there must be introduced the comple- 
mentary factor of inspired discrimination. 
“Let the prophets speak by two or three, 
and let the others discern’ (1 Cor 14 **). 
The procedure which St. Paul recom- 
mended to the congregation at Corinth 
is precisely that which the Church has ~ 
adopted under divine guidance in dealing 
with the Bible. In the various books 
of the Bible there lie before us the utter- 
ances of the prophets, by two or three, 
i.e. relatively speaking few in number. 
Biblical writers speak to the world, as 
the prophets at Corinth spoke to their — 
fellow-Christians. But at Corinth a 
revelation was not confirmed until the 
others had judged it. So the multitudes 
of the faithful in successive generations _ 
are called upon to exercise their proper —_ 
function of discerning the truth within | ‘ 
the prophets’ messages, and in so doing | “Ss 
administer a spiritual gift.no less indis- — 
pensable than was the original mspiration _ 
of the prophets. 


ce kalt 


Divine revelation in- 
volves both factors, communication iad 


the individual and judgment by the — 
community. Theacknowledgement of ‘the 
necessity of this at Bsa es wh 


as to first principles. 
of the Divine Unity and of the ‘suprem 
impregnable foundation on which i 
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4 carry forward the continuous task of 
q discrimination. It is a process that must 
continue while time lasts. For thus 
‘building upon the foundation laid of old 
time by the prophets each generation in 
turn may make its contribution to man’s 

advancing knowledge of God. 
The Christian prophet resembled _ his 


Old Testament prototype in being the: 


vehicle through which the divine will 
: was communicated to men. His inspira- 
tion occasionally assumed the form of 
prediction of the future. Thus a time 
of general scarcity was foretold by 
Agabus (Ac11*§). The same prophet 
_ predicted St. Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem 
(Ac 2¥ tt) 2 
Hitherto we have been considering the 
prophet from the point of view of. the 
personal endowment, which distinguished 
him from his fellows. The same term, 
however, was also used to designate a 
rank in the Christian ministry. Next in 
order to the Apostles came the prophets. 
Apostles and prophets are associated 
together as the foundation on which the 
fellowship of the Church is built up 
_ (Eph 27°), They form part of the gift of 
an ordered ministry which the ascended 
Christ has bestowed upon His Church 
iY 411). About these official prophets 
the New Testament tells us little, and 
a _ there are many questions concerning ‘them 
which must be left unanswered. We 
do not know, for example, whether they 
were promoted into the ranks of the 
ministry by) means of a ceremony of 
laying on of hands, or owed their position 
toa recognition by the Church of their 
possession of special spiritual endow- 
_ ments. We do not know whether they 
were empowered to discharge such minis- 
rial functions as the celebration of the 
Eucharist and ordination.. The sugges- 
m has been put forward by certain 
ers that the primitive Christian 
nistry was organized in two sharply 
_ contrasted divisions, on the one hand 
a so-called ‘charismatic’ ministry of 
\postles, Prophets, Teachers; on the 
- hand, a local ministry of Bishops 
sacons; and that the powers which 
nally belonged to the first division 
re subsequently transferred to the 
¥ es this essay it would be out of 


pe ut in passing that there ig 
0 warran in the New Testament for 
¢ possession of a charisma 


an endowment fo or 


prophet. 


problems.. 


class of literature. 


the = oral Epistles indicate 


the laying on of hands (1 Tim4™; 
2Tim 1‘), This -is entirely consistent 
with St. Paul’s language in 1 Cor 12, 
where it is implied that every rank and 
grade of the ministry has its appropriate 
spiritual gift. 

An early Christian document, The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, con- 
tains a considerable amount of informa- 
tion with reference to the Christian 
prophets. We learn that they were 
authorized to celebrate the Eucharist 
in their own words: ‘ Permit the prophets 
to offer thanksgiving as much as they 
desire’ (Did., 10). It further appears that 
they. were not attached to any local 
church, but went from place to place, 
never stopping more than three days 
with any one Christian community. 


Evidently when the book was written » 
certain abuses in connexion with these . 


itinerant prophets had already come into 
existence. There were false prophets 
going about, who abused. their position 
by requiring food or.money to be given 
them. Against such the community 
needed to be on its guard. The facts thus 
described are curious and _ interesting. 
It is, however, unfortunately impossible 
to be sure when and where the situation 
which gave occasion for the writer’s 
warnings can have existed. Opinions 
as to the date and origin of The Teaching 


of the Twelve Apostles are much divided. 


At any rate it is certain, from the general 
evidence of Church history, that the 


itinerant ministry of the prophet soon 


disappeared. Authority was concentrated 


in the hands of the local ministry. 


Closely connected with Christian pro- 


phecy is the kindred subject of Christian 
apocalyptic. In the Book of the Revela- 
tion of St. John we possess the work of a 
Both at the beginning and at — 
the end of the book the author describes — 
his work as ‘this prophecy’ 
Vs 
that the secret of the Apocalypse has at 
last been solved by recent commentators; 
but it is at any rate true that much new 
light has been thrown upon its complicated oe 
This result has followed from = 
the recognition of the fact that. the 
Apocalypse must be studied not in isola- — ne 
tion, but as a single specimen of a large © 
Beginning with oe Ss: 
Book of Daniel, composed in the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-163 B. Cc.) 
| Jewish apocalypses had appeared in con- 
| siderable numbers. 


(Rev 1 3, 
It would be too much to assert, 


re 


dh 


These books, which 
for so long lay neglected and practically — y 
| forgotten, are now highly prized for ‘the. ae 
. Leemnenee Me they furnish. What : is 
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illustrated is the temper of mind and 
emotional bent of those who wrote and 
those who read these books. It is now 
widely held that the way for Christianity 
was to a great extent prepared by this 
apocalyptic literature and by the preva- 
lence of the eschatological outlook which 
it fostered. A recent school of criticism 
has indeed maintained that our _Lord’s 
own mind was saturated with eschato- 
logical ideas, and that the whole of His 
teaching presupposed the imminent end 
of the world. It is a grossly exaggerated 
view, which can only be maintained in 
defiance of much that the Gospels record. 
But itis true that our Lord did make use 
of apocalyptic language and images, 
and appealed to the apocalyptic expecta- 
tions of His contemporaries. The dis- 
course recorded in Mk 13 exhibits the 
characteristic features of - apocalyptic. 
So much is this the case that some com- 
mentators hold the chapter to be the work 
of a Christian prophet who believed him- 
self to be charged by the Spirit to convey 
to the Christian Church an apocalyptic 
message in the name of the risen Jesus 
(cf. A. E. J. Rawlinson, St. Mark, 181). 
Certainly the first generation of Christians 
looked for a speedy Second Coming, and 
evidence of the expectation is apparent 
in certain apocalyptic passages of the 
epistles, of which the most remarkable 
is to be found in 2Th2. It is highly 
probable that many utterances of Chris- 
tian prophets were apocalyptic in char- 
acter, and that some of these utterances 
were reduced to writing, and that thus a 
Christian apocalyptic literature came into 
being. Among the apocryphal books circu- 
lating in the early Church appeared several 
apocalypses, the most popular of which 
was known as the Apocalypse of Peter. 
But it is, of course, in the Apocalypse of 
St. John that we find Christian apocalyp- 
tic at its highest and best. The Christian 


prophet who wrote the book drops the 
usual veil of anonymity, and lays claim 
to direct inspiration. The discrimination 


of the Christian Church, after several: 


centuries of deliberation, decided in 
favour of the validity of his claim, And 
a comparison of his work with that of 
other contemporary apocalyptists will 
explain and justify the verdict. He has a 
remarkable independence of standpoint 
and outlook. Though he uses the lan- 
guage and imagery of apocalyptic, he 
does not wander away, as do so many 
others, into fields of vague and un- 
profitable speculation on natural and 
supernatural mysteries. The truths which 
he sets forth in symbolic figures and 
visions are fundamental. Whether he 
is employing a literary convention, or 
whether he actually fell into trances, 


_and in that condition saw the mysterious 


visions which baffle all description, cannot 
be certainly determined. But in view 
of what we know about Christian pro- 
phecy the latter alternative seems to be 
the more probable. If this be the correct 
account of the matter, the author was a 
peculiarly gifted seer to whom the Holy 
Spirit conveyed in this way a vivid ap- 
prehension of certain great and eternally 
valid principles. However strange and un- 
familiar and even antipathetic to the 
modern mind may be the form of apocalyp- 
tic writing, yet the lessons which this 
great apocalyptist has to teach are of 
profound moment to the modern 
world. With a passion of conviction he 
proclaimed the coming of Christ’s King- 
dom in spite of the most desperate opposi- 
tion which all the banded powers of 
evil could offer. He had an unconquer- 
able faith in the final victory of the 
good cause. He knew that only through 
the faithfulness of disciples, even unto 


death, could this triumph be brought to © 


accomplishment. He was a true prophet. 


THE SACRED SITES OF THE GOSPELS* © 
By P. UsHER 


A DESCRIPTION of the sites in Palestine 
traditionally connected with the Gospel 
narratives is best grouped under three 
headings—Galilee, the Jordan, and the 
district of Jerusalem. 

(1) Galilee—(a) Nazareth.—The site of 


* This article presupposes acquaintan it 
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Nazareth is not doubtful. Itis En-nasira, = 
a town of over 7,o0o0inhabitants,1,155feet 
above sea-level, in the hills of Lower — 


Galilee. It has been a place of decayi 
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and population of Galilee in the New 
Testament times, we may reasonably 
assume that, though a provincial town of 
no great importance, the population of 
Nazareth was then considerably larger 
than it is to-day. 
There is a large number of particular 
_ sites identified by traditions of very vary- 
ing value with incidents in the Gospel 
narrative. Of these only two need de- 
tain us. The Latin Church of the An- 
nunciation, a typical Italian building of 
the 18th century, is the successor of a 
Basilica built by the order of Constantine 
on the site of what Christians of the 4th 
century venerated as the House of Mary. 
A certain site is the Orthodox Cathedral 
of the Annunciation, built over the one 
spring of Nazareth. Here after ‘the 
manner of Eastern women must Mary 
have come accompanied by her Son to 
draw water. 
But it is the situation of the whole 
town of Nazareth which is so remarkable 


: 
- and impressive. It lies in a cup of the 
hills in a sheltered position. But from 


— 


EE 
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the hill, Nebi-Sain, immediately behind 
the town and climbed in ten minutes, 
there is a view unrivalled in Galilee. To 
the north are the sites of Sepphoris and 
Ptolemais in a beautiful broken and fertile 
country of hillsand valleys. Tothesouth 
the whole great plain of Esdraelon lies 
at one’s feet, from Carmel on the right 
jutting out into the Mediterranean to 
Beisan (Scythopolis) on the left in the 
Jordan Valley. It is an extraordinarily 
rich land, and was in New Testament 
days thickly cultivated and densely in- 
habited. Itisaserious mistake to picture 
the place of our Lord’s upbringing as 
obscure and remote from the great world. 
It lies just off the great main roads, cer- 
tainly; but at that period it was in the 
_~ middle, and commanded a complete view, 
_ of an extremely rich and prosperous 
__ province—one, moreover, covered with 
ome wealthy Greek cities, the unmistakable 
re evidence of the greatness of the Imperial 
civilization and power. To anyone ac- 


_ logical remains of Galilee, a most remark- 


_ able feature of the Gospels is their com- 
te indifference to the flourishing 
Tellenist ‘civilization which surrounded 
he Galilean ministry. 
(b) Cana of Galilee.—This is tradi- 

tionally identified with Kefr Kenna on 
- the road from Nazareth to Tiberias, and 
f a Byzantine church with an 

cription have been found 


bet Qana, six and a quarter 
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miles to the north of Kefr Kenna. It is 
argued that Qana is a closer reproduction 
of the Hebrew name than Kenna; that it 
accords better with Josephus’s references 
to Cana; and that it was on an important 
Jewish road. On the other hand, while 
there is a spring preserving the name 
el-Qana between Nazareth and Kefr 
Kenna, no tradition exists in connexion 
with Khirbet Qana (el-Djelil), nor have 
any traces of a church been found there. 
On the whole the balance of probability - 
rests with the traditional site. 

(c) Capernaum.—Two identifications 
have been proposed for this town, the 
headquarters of our Lord’s Galilean 
ministry. The generally accepted spot 
is Tell Him, which is probably a corrup- 
tion of Kefar Tanhum, an alternative 
name to Kefar Nahum (hence Caphar- 
naum), both names,being derived from 
two Jewish worthies, Tanhumand Nahum, 
whose tombs were venerated here. An 
alternative site has been suggested at 
Khan Minyeh behind the German hospice 
at el-Tabigha, It is argted that this is 
nearer to the plain of Gennesaret, with 
which Capernaum seems to be connected 
in the Gospels; that it is on the present 
route of traffic to Damascus, which would 
explain its fiscal importance; that it is 
nearer than Tell Him to the spring el- 
Tabigha (Heptapegon), to which Josephus 
applies the name Capharnaum; and that 
it possesses a better beach. It 1s difficult 
not to feel that those who support this 
view have been influenced by the more 
dramatic situation of Khan Minyeh. 
Against it must be set the extensive and 
imposing remains which have been found 
at Tell Him. There are traces of ruins 
for the best part of a mile along the shore, 
the remains of a very magnificent syna- 
gogue, and near to this an hexagonal 
mosaic which is believed to have been 
connected with the baptistery of a 
Christian church. The deciding argu- 
ment in favour of Tell Him is the in- 
ability of supporters of the Khan Minyeh. 
site to suggest any known place to which 
the ruins at Tell Him can correspond, an 
argument which becomes more impressive 
as the size and grandeur of these remains 
is being revealed by excavation. The 
predominant opinion is that the present 
synagogue ruins cannot be earlier than the 
2nd century, when Capernaum was a 


| centre of Jewish piety; but there are those 


who argue that the style of its decoration — 
implies an earlier and less rigid standard — 
of Judaism, and that it is in fact the 
synagogue built by the centurion and 
visited by Christ. | oni 


the ancient Gamala. 


_ tween the town and the Lake. 


_ tive. 
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(d) Chorazin.—This is to be identified 
with the ruins known as Kherazeh, lying 
inland two and a half miles from ‘Tell 
Him. 

(e) Bethsaida Julias.—The opinion that 
Bethsaida and Bethsaida Julias were two 
separate places is now generally dis- 
credited. The site is east of Tell Him 
at the north-east of the plain beyond the 
mouthof the Jordanon a hillcalled Et-Tell. 


It was in the open country near Bethsaida 


(that is, somewhere in this plain) that the 
feeding of the multitude took place. 

(f) The Country of the Gadarenes.—The 
identification of the locality of the story 
of the Gadarene swine is complicated by 
textual corruptions in the Gospels. It 
is here assumed with Lagrange that the 
true reading in Mark and Luke is ‘ Gera- 
senes’ and in Matthew ‘ Gadarenes.’ 
These would be general names descriptive 
of the territory across Jordan in the 
regions of the Decapolis. Gerasa (Gerash) 
in Transjordania was certainly one of the 
principal cities of this league. Gadara 
was nearer to hand between Tiberias and 
Scythopolis (Beisan). None of the evan- 
gelists say that the town in the story was 
called Gerasa or Gadara. We cannot go 
further than to say that it was a town 
in the district of the Gerasenes or Gada- 
renes. The only place on the eastern 
shore of the Lake which fulfils the condi- 
tions of the narrative is Qala’at el-Husn, 
This is the only 
site of a town of any size on the eastern 
shore. There are numerous tombs be- 
The town 
itself was at the summit of a lofty and 
precipitous hill. It is true that the 


' precipice does not descend directly into 


the Lake; but it would have been possible 
for the“ possessed ’ swine, gathering panic- 
stricken momentum down the precipice, 
to have continued their headlong course 
over the intervening plain. Nor can we 
be certain that the boundaries of the Lake 
have not changed to a minor extent since 
New Testament times. i 

An alternative site, strongly supported 
by Sanday among others, is that known 
to-day as Kursi. Their view is that 


_.*Gerasa’ and ‘ Gadara’ are attempts to 
_ give a Greek rendering of a local name 
- which has survived as Kursi. 


But Kursi 
fulfils none of the conditions of the narra-. 
There are no indications that it was 


there are) are behind the ruin towards the 
hills. Moreover, Kursi is probably an 


_ Arabic name meaning ‘ seat.’ 


In conclusion, something should be said 
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northern shore of the Lake, the scene of 
the major part of our Lord’s recorded 
ministry. It possesses a very mild winter 
climate owing to its depth (680 feet) 
below sea-level. The plains of Gennesaret, 
at the north-west corner from Meyjdel 
(Magdala) to el-Tabigha and round the 
Jordan mouth, are of immense fertility 
and can produce tropical crops of all 
kinds. Besides this capacity for sup- 
porting a thriving settled population, © 
the district was enriched by the great 
trade route from Syria to Egypt, which 
passed along the northern shore. Caper-_ 
naum was the easternmost town of. 
Herod Antipas’s tetrarchy, Bethsaida the 
westernmost of that of Philip. Hence 
these towns had a political significance 
also. The region should be pictured as 
one inhabited in New Testament times by 
a prosperous, active population, in con- 
stant communication with the outside 
world, and keenly interested in the 
perilous problems it was necessary for 
the Jewish people to solve. Less narrow 
and less official in its attitude than Jeru- 
salem, no better spot could be imagined 
for the first teaching of the Gospel to the 
people of God. 7 
(2) Samaria and the Jordan Valley== : 
(a) Jacob’s Well.—The site outside Nablus, 
known to-day as Jacob’s Well—Bir- — 
Yakoub—and the village Askar (Sychar) © 
are both marked on the Madeba Mosaic, — 
a mosaic floor discovered by the present — 
Metropolitan of Nazareth, representing — 
Palestine and the Holy City in the 5th — 
and 6th centuries. The two sites have, ~ 
therefore, a long history behind them. ~ 
They are less than a mile apart. The © 
Well, as the narrative (Jn 4 2) indicates, , 
is of great depth (about too feet). Itis | 
probably not fed by a spring, but is a ; 
great cistern for collecting rain-water, 
(0) The Sites of John’s Baptisms.— — 
There are three such places mentioned 
in the New Testament: (1) The Jordan 
(Mt 3°; Mk159); (2)' Bethany beyond — 
Jordan ({njn?*)\¥o(3) #inon near Salim 4 
(Jn 3%). 


(x) Tradition from the 4th century _ 
places the scene of our Lord’s baptism on 
the Jordan some six miles north of its | 
mouth into the Dead Sea; near ‘the a 
Orthodox monastery of the Prodromo 
It is clear that this identification must a 
be at least approximately correct. John , 
was preaching and baptizing in a on 4 
where crowds, from Jerusalem and all 
Judea assembled. This would cle: 
be somewhere reasonably near the pla 
where the Jerusalem- Jericho spat ome. 
into the Jondan ve 


(2) The correct text of Jn 1** appears 
to be ‘ Bethany beyond Jordan.’ The 
memory of the place had been lost by 
Origen’stime, and‘ Bethabara’ was there- 
_ fore substituted. Pére Feéderlin suggests 
a site called Khirbet et-Tawil, about 
' 300 yards from the Jordan in the Wadi- 
_ Nimrin. There is here a ‘tell’ with 
_ plenty of water below it in winter. The 
Jordan is by no means always a safe place 
> for bathing, as many tragedies among 
modern pilgrims have shown. It is 
_ entirely probable that John’s baptisms 
4 took place sometimes in the Jordan, some- 
‘times in safer waters near by. | 
2 (3) Lagrange believes that AZnon is 
_ the transcription of an Aramaic word 
_ signifying ‘springs,’ and that the meaning 
of Jn 32° is ‘ John was baptizing at the 
springs near to Salim.’ Fourth-century 
tradition fixes this spot in a district eight 
miles south of Beisan (Scythopolis), where 
there is a large number of springs. One 
yf these—ed-Deir—is surrounded by 
_ Byzantine remains. There is little doubt 

‘that this tradition is correct. Nothing 
- can be said for the theory that non 
was at Ain-Farah near Jerusalem. 

_ (¢) Jericho.—The Herodian Jericho lay 

further west than the modern town of 
_ that name close under the Judzan moun- 

‘tains at the mouth of the Wadi-Kelt. It 

was situated in an astonishingly fertile 

oasis, watered from ‘ Elisha’s Fountain ; 
_ (Ain Soultan) by the site of the Canaanite 
_ Jericho and the aqueducts coming down 
_ Wadi-Kelt from Ain-Farah and Ain-Douk. 
_ Possessing a perfect winter climate, it was 
1lmost a fashionable suburb of Jerusalem 
ayinthehills. Between the two towns 
hes for twenty miles the completely 
nm mass of mountains descending 
00 feet from the Mount of Olives and 
known as the Wilderness of Judza, the 
of our Lord’s temptation. 
Judea—(a) Bethlehem.—Five and 
‘miles south of Jerusalem in the 
an highlands lies Beit-Lahm (Beth- 
town of over 6,000 people, nearly 
Christians. It is an attractive place, 
arket for the surrounding country 
ts, beautifully situated, with magni- 
ws. The great Basilica of the 
is a magnificent building, the 
nstantine and Justinian. It 
it escaped destruction in the 
sion of Chosroes II be- 
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refers to it in the 2nd century. Origen 
appeals in support of the Faith to the 
universal consent of Christians and pagans 
as to the site. 
deliberately profaned by the Emperor 


St. Jerome tells us it was 


Hadrian and turned into a shrine of 


Adonis. Only an extravagant scep- 
ticism would doubt the evidence. 
(6) Emmaus.—The identification — of 


Emmaus is very doubtful. Lk 24 isa 
disputed reading. Was Emmaus 60 or 
160 stadia from. Jerusalem? At the lat- 
ter distance is the village Amwas. This 
the Emmaus of the 
Maccabees, which was renamed Nicopolis 
Tradition 
early identified it. with the Emmaus of 
the Gospels, and there are remains of a 
fine Byzantine church. But 160 stadia 
is surely too great a distance to accord 
with the story of the disciples’ hurried 
return to Jerusalem after supper. (The 


place isin fact 176stadia—twenty miles— 


from Jerusalem.) It is probably a cor- 
ruption which crept into certain texts 
under the influence of the Palestinian 
tradition. Where, then, was Emmaus, 
distant 60 stadia from Jerusalem? At 
approximately this distanceis el-Kubeibeh, 
which has been venerated as Emmaus 
since Crusading times. There are remains 
of a Byzantine church in the Crusaders’ 
building; but this cannot well have been 
in connexion with the Emmaus tradition, 
as we have clear evidence that in Byzan- 
tine times Amwds was the accepted site. 
A third view is maintained, among others 
by Lagrange and Sanday. Qolonieh 
(Colonia) on the Jerusalem-Jaffa road is 
identified with the ‘colonia’ of 800 
veterans settled by Vespasian after the 
Jewish Wars at Ammaois, called in the 
Talmud ‘ Mosa.’ 
well be at Khan Beit-Mizzeh, near to 


Qolonieh and about 40 stadia from 


Jerusalem. It would, therefore, be neces- 


sary to assume that Luke overestimated 


the distance. 


c) The Birthplace of the Baptist.—The — 
Zachariah (Lk 1 **#°) has ‘been — 
located by the Palestinian tradition — 
adopted by the Crusaders at the beautiful 
village of Ain Karim, at the head of the __ 
fertile valley of Sorek, four and a half 
miles west of Jerusalem, Luke says that | 
the house of Zacharias was ina cityin 
the oreine of Judah, which, according to oe 
capital. It may be said 
| that Ain Karim fulfils the somewhat — ‘ 
is data and possesses a very 
long tradition in its favour. InByzantine — 
times a place near Beth Sour called Be it~ 


home of 


Pliny, was the toparchy of which Jeru- 


q 


The actual site may | 
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Zakaria (the house of Zachariah) was 
venerated as the place of St. John’s birth. 
It is so identified in the Madeba Mosaic, 
and the remains of a small church have 
been found there. 

(d) Bethany, Bethphage, and the Mount 
of Olives.—These form a closely connected 
group in the Gospel narrative. The 
identification of the Mount of Olives is 
undoubted. It is the Jebel et-Tour, the 
central of the three summits of the range 
of hills overshadowing Jerusalem on the 
east. From the other side extends a 
magnificent view over the wilderness of 
Judea, which falls sharply in twenty 
miles to the Jordan plain and the Dead 
Sea 4,000 feet below, with the great 
Moabite mountains in the background. 
At the spectator’s feet to the west lies the 
City of Jerusalem, with the Haram esh 
Sherif, the Temple area, in the foreground. 
The sudden splendour of this view ‘as it 
opens out to the traveller from the east 
brings home the full meaning of the 
“Dominus flevit’ (Lk 19). The great 
Basilica of the Eleona was built by 


St. Helena on the Mount of Olives in com- - 


memoration of the sacred events in the 
Gospel narratives which took place there. 
To-day the village of El-Azariyehis known 
to Europeans as Bethany. It is probable 
that the village of New Testament times 
lay on the shoulder of the mountain 
slightly higher up, where there are some 
ancient tombs. It is deseribed by St. 
Jerome as ‘in latere montis Oliveti.’ 
The site of Bethphage is more doubtful. 
It was nearer Jerusalem, ‘in monte 
Oliveti,’ possibly where the village of 
et-Tour stands to-day. 

(4) Jerusalem.—Before dealing in de- 
tail with the various sacred sites in the 
Holy City, it will be well to discuss the 
general topographical problems on which 
the particular identifications depend. 

Jerusalem is bounded on the east, south, 
and west by the precipitous slopes of the 
Hinnom and Kedron Valleys. Its vulner- 
_ able point has always been its north wall. 
There is a third valley bisecting the city 
from the Damascus Gate in the north to 
the Pool of Siloam in the south, which is 
called by Josephus the Tyropceon Valley, 
the Valley of the Cheese-mongers. Still 
perceptible to-day, it has been greatly 
filled up with débris as a result of the 
repeated destructions of the city. The 
original level was 30 feet below the present 
surface at the Damascus Gate, and more 
than 70 feet below further down the valley. 
_ It is now generally agreed by archzo- 
logists that the original City of David lay, 
_ not on the western hill known to Christian 
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‘the rock scarp just behind the modern 


the Pool of Siloam to which the 
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¢radition as Sion, but on the southern- 
most part of the eastern hill, which is 
called to-day Ophel, and is outside the 
present walls.. The converging evidence 
which establishes this conclusion is over- 
whelming. In the first place, the only 
spring in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
is the Ain Sitti Miriam (the Virgin’s 
Fountain), which is in the Kedron Valley, 
in the side of the eastern hill. From the 
western hill it would have been entirely 
inaccessible in time of war. Moreover, 
the elaborate series of successive artificial 
workings which have been discovered in 
connexion with the Virgin’s Fountain — 
proves its vital importance in early days. 
Secondly, excavation has revealed traces 
of the continuous occupation of Ophel 
by man since 2000B.c. Conversely, while 
certain remains which appear to have been 
the homes of cave-dwellers have been dis- 
closed on ‘ Sion,’ nothing has ever been 
found there which could reasonably be 
connected with the Jebusite city captured 
by David. The third and convincing 


‘piece of evidence is the shaft discovered 


by Warren, descending from the surface 
of Ophel and connected by an elaborate 
system of workings with the Virgin’s — 
Fountain, thus providing the inhabitants 
with access to their water supply from 
within the walls. The correspondence of 
this discovery with the narrative of Joab’s~ 
exploit in the capture of Jerusalem (2S — 
5 5*;-1 Char *?). is complete.» Ita may, 
therefore, be concluded as certain that the 
original Sion or Jerusalem was situated — 
on Mount Ophel, the southern spur of the e 
eastern hill, and now outside the city — 
walls. ig 
Under Solomon came a greatexpansion. _ 
He built the Temple of Jehovah on Mount — 
Moriah, whose summit, the sacred rock _ 
still venerated to-day, had doubtless been _ 
a ‘high place’ for centuries before its — 
dedication to the worship of the God of — 
Israel. At his time, too, in all prob- ~ 
ability the city was extended to the 
western hill, its north wall (the ‘first — 
wall’ of the archeologists) running along — 


street called Suweikat Allun. The ci 
would then have assumed roughly 
shape of the Greek letter z. ah eS 
We ‘come now to the all-important 
question of the ‘ second wall’ of the lat 
kings of Judah as restored by Nehemi 
This was the wall which stood in the time 
of.our Lord. Its southern line need - 
detain us. It diverged from Solom« 
wall by enclosing the lower Vall 
Tyropceon between the two h 


tunnel of Hezekiah had diverted the 
waters from the Virgin’s Fountains. On 
its line to the north depends the authen- 
ticity of the site of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The other evidence for the site will be 
discussed in due course. Here we are 
merely concerned with the question of 
whether it lies outside the ‘ second wall.’ 
If it does not, it cannot possibly be right. 
Our documentary evidence for the line 

of the three northern walls is the testi- 
mony of Josephus. He informs us that 
the first wall began at the Tower Hippicus 
and ran eastwards towards the Temple; 
that the second wall began at the Gate 
Gennath in the first wall and encircled 

~ the northern suburb as far as the Antonia; 
that the third wall began at the Tower 
Hippicus and enclosed a much larger 
district, joining the Temple wall at the 
edge of the Kedron Valley. It is not 
disputed that the Tower Hippicus stood 
where now is the tower of the Turkish 
Citadel, popularly known as David’s 
Tower. But where wasthe Gate Gennath? 
Those archeologists who find difficulty in 
believing that the traditional site of the 
‘Holy Sepulchre was outside the second 
wall assume that this gate was at or near 
' the position of the present Hebron (Jaffa) 
- Gate. They then point out that a line 
thence to the Damascus Gate (where there 

_ are remains of much earlier building) must 
have taken a very unnatural course to 

_ exclude the Holy Sepulchre. Quite so. 
Butthe assumption that the Gate Gennath 

_ was at or near the Hebron Gate is purely 
_ arbitrary. Josephus says that the first 
and third walls started from the Tower 
_ Hippicus, but that the second wall began 
_ from somewhere else. Now the Hebron 
=? Gate and the Tower Hippicus are in the 
same place, within a stone’s-throw of each 
ther. And the Gate Gennath, from 
which the second wall began, cannot have 
been on the western wall of the Upper 
_ City, for no one could build a wall down 
a precipice into the Valley of Hinnom. 
- It must, therefore, have been in the (first) 
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nd it must have been some distance 
1 . In the north-east corner 
in the first wall was the huge Palace 
of Herod. It is impossible to suppose a 

y gate in a position which would entail 
traffic passing right through the 
nd gardens of the Royal Palace. 
e Palace was defended on the north 


on a ro 


a 
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cky scarp thirty cubits 
le position for a city 
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northern wall to the east of Hippicus. » 


juge towers, which themselves 
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Priest,’ lay outside the first wall here. 
It is difficult to imagine a sepulchral 
monument in the thickly populated dis- 
trict within the second wall: while the 
Christian tradition, the archxological 
evidence of the tombs of ‘ Joseph’ and 
‘Nicodemus’ in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the express statement of 
Josephus, make the existence of tombs 
in this district certain. Add to this the 
traces of ancient walls found in the region 
of the Muristan and further north, and 
we shall be safe in assuming that the 
second wall followed approximately a line 
from the Damascus Gate to the west of 
the street at the present time leading to 
the sukhs (the Tarik Bab el-Amud) until 
it joined the first north wall running east 
and west, to the south of the Suweikat 
Allon. When, therefore, we come to 
discuss the claim to authenticity of the 
accepted site of the Holy Sepulchre, we 
need not be disturbed by the theory that 
it was inside the second wall. 

The Third Wall.—The main line of the 
third wall, begun by Herod Agrippa but 
not completed owing to his fear of the 
Emperor Claudius, has been settled by 
recent excavation (1924-1926). It ran 
from the Tower Hippicus in a north- 
westerly direction, the direction of the 
present wall; but proceeding further, it 
turned east along a line from the present 
Italian Hospital to the present American 
Archeological School, a line along which 
great lengths of magnificent foundations 
have been unearthed, and then turned 
southwafds to join the north-east angle of 
the Temple area. 

- Sites within Jerusalem—The Pool of 
Siloam.—We may now proceed to the 
consideration of the. particular sites 


within the city of Jerusalem mentioned — 


in the Gospels. Of these the greater 
number are best dealt with chrono- 
logically, as they occur in the narratives 
of the Passion and the events immediately 
preceding it. But first there is the 


question of two sites of miraculous heal- 
The. 


ings mentioned in the 4th Gospel. 
Pool of Siloam (Jng 1’) may be cer- 
tainly identified with the pool still existing 


at the exit of the tunnel, made by Heze- 


kiah to bring the waters of the Virgin’s 


Fountain within the city walls, at the | 


southern end of the Tyropceon Valley. 
The Pool of Bethesda.—The question of 

the site of the ‘ Pool of Bethesda’ (Jn 

51°) is more complicated. The reading 


of Jn5 is disputed. ‘Now there is at 
Jerusalem near the ‘‘Sheep .. .”’ a pool _ 
which is called in Hebrew Bethesda (or 
‘Bezatha or Bethzatha).’ We follow La- 
‘ 2 NS. i 
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grange in supplying ‘Gate’ after ‘Sheep’ 
and preferring the reading ‘ Bezatha.’ In 
this case the district is certain. The 
Sheep Gate lay to the north of the Temple, 
east of the Tower of Antonia. Bezetha 
or Bezatha is precisely the name given by 
Josephus to the suburb which had grown 
up outside the walls in this region. In 
this district near the Church of St. Anne 
two great pools have been discovered, of 
which one was certainly revered as 
‘ Bethesda’ from early Byzantine times. 
Moreover, votive offerings have been dis- 
covered, which make it clear that the pool 
was then regarded as possessing curative 
powers. But there is a difficulty. The 
pools at St. Anne must always have been 
fed by rain-water; yet the phenomenon of 
the ‘troubling of the water’ strongly 
suggests an intermittent spring like the 
Virgin’s Fountain. Dr. Macalister there- 
fore proposes to identify ‘ Bethesda’ with 
Siloam. But this must be rejected, as it 
involves the extreme improbability that 
John would narrate two different miracles 
of healing at the same pool and call that 
pool by two differentnames. Dr. Master- 
man therefore suggests the Virgin’s 
Fountain itself. This possessed a pool in 
New Testament times which would be 
disturbed at regular intervals by the 
intermittent uprush of the spring. He 
also adduces evidence that the Virgin’s 
Fountain has been regarded as possessing 
curative properties by the Jerusalem Jews 
in recent times. It is a theory which 
would suit well the details of the story, 
but which cannot be reconciled with the 
topographical indications of Jn5?. In 
the meantime St. Anne’s holds the field. 
The Temple.—We may now turn to the 
events of our Lord’s last visit to Jerusalem. 
Between His triumphant entry and the 
night of His betrayal He spent His days 
_ teaching in the Temple precincts, and 
withdrew each night to Bethany over 
the Mount of Olives. This course of 
action was doubtless partly dictated by 
motives of prudence, though there is no 
doubt that it was customary for a large 
proportion of the vast concourse of pilgrims 
in Jerusalem for the Passover to camp 


The site of the Temple is undoubted. It 
i is the area covered to-day by the Haram 


__ esh-Sherif, which has the same boundaries 
as the Third Temple of Herod the Great, 
' except that it extends further to the 

north. The Temple of Herod, while of an 

: _ opulent magnificence which aroused the 
_ simple wonder of the Galilean peasants, 


ayy of green architecture, have 
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out on the Mount of Olives or elsewhere. | 


_ must, to judge from the surviving monu-- 
_ of most interesting) ae " 
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been built in a debased and florid 
imitation of classical art vastly inferior 

to the graceful Byzantine and Saracen 
buildings which cover the sacred area 
to-day. 

The Coenaculum.—The first of the sites 
connected with the Passion is the Coena- 
culum, the House of the Last Supper. 
The traditional Coenaculum has been 
seized by the Moslems on the strength of 
a late and worthless tradition that it 
covers the tomb of David. It is, in point 
of fact, on the western hill, while David’s 
city, as we have seen, was on the eastern. 
The present building was constructed by 
the Franciscans in 1333, but the site was 
venerated for long before that period, 
and there is evidence for it right back 
to the time of Hadrian. Epiphanius 
definitely states that Hadrian found all 
Jerusalem destroyed, except a few build- 
ings and the little church which marked 
the site of the ‘upper room’; and the 
exegetists seem agreed that by the name 
‘upperroom ’thesameplaceisdesignated 
throughout the Gospels and the Acts. 

Gethsemane.—Fromtheupperroomour — 
Lord and His disciples went to the place __ 
called Gethsemane. From the Gospels 
we learn that this was a garden, over the. 
brook Kedron, towards the Mount of é 
Olives. The traditional garden agrees 
with these data. When in 1920 the 
foundations were being dug for a new ~ 
Latin basilica of surpassing ugliness, — 
under the foundation of the Crusaders’ _ 
church which it was known had stood — 
there were found on a slightly different — 
orientation the traces of a much larger — 
and earlier Byzantine building, which 
carries back the tradition of the present _ 
site of Gethsemane to the 4th century. § ‘ 
In any case it must be appiopi Ae é 
correct. s 

The Appearances before Annas \Caiaphas, = 
and the Sanhedrin.—Our Lord was taken _ 
bound in the small hours of the morning, 
first to the Palace of Annas, then to thi 
ofCaiaphas. Thetraditionalsites of the: 
palaces on the western hill are covered 
by two very lovely Armenian churches, 
dating originally from the 12th century, 
but themselves replacing much earlie 
buildings. The alleged site of the house 
of Caiaphas had been adorned und sili 


ice ‘ 


ie es ee ist the at ca 


Of late years the Siainis he beer 
that this basilica was not v 
present enian Church stan 
the south-east at the place where an 


have been uncovered by the Assumptionist 
Fathers. It is not disputed that the two 
palaces stood on the western hill, and 
where certainty is not’ obtainable, their 

_ traditional sites adequately commemorate 

the events therein enacted. 
From the Gospel narratives it appears 
that our Lord was brought before the 
-_ High Priest and Sanhedrin twice, once in 
_ the Palace of Caiaphas before daybreak, 
__ and again more formally in another place 
_ lateron. This would presumably be the 

_ Council Chamber of the Sanhedrin, which 

* __ stood to the west of the Temple, near or 
_ on the site of the Turkish Mehkemeh. 
The Pretorium.—From the Sanhedrin 
~ our Lord was sent bound to Pilate at the 
Pretorium. It is disputed whether the 
Pretorium was at the Palace of Herod on 
the western hill or at the Antonia to the 
north of the Temple. It must have been 
-at one of these two places. The evidence 
_ apart from tradition is slightly in favour 
of the Palace of Herod. Josephus says 
_ that it was the residence of the Procurator 
Florus, and as Pilate caused golden shields 
_ to be hung there, it may be presumed that 
it was his residence also. On the other 
hand, the Procurator normally lived at 
_ Cesarea, and as Pilate had come specially 
_ to Jerusalem to supervise the preservation 
of order during the Passover, it is quite 
Me _ possible that he may have taken up his 
_ quarters at the Antonia, where the cohort 
was stationed whose function it was to 
keep watch over the Temple. Ecclesias- 
cal. tradition has gradually hardened 
o a definite acceptance of the Antonia 
s the Pretorium, but the belief is not 
fficiently ancient or unvarying to be of 
historical value. 

_ Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre.—From 
the Pretorium Jesus was led outside the 
city to be crucified. Before we estimate 
value of the evidence for the traditional 
and the Holy Sepulchre, there are 

things which must be said. We 
ha re lready suggested that the most 
use of doubt to modern scholars, 
1ed line of the second wall, does 
tise to difficulty ona careful com- 
of the statements of Josephus 
vailable archeological evidence. 


| the Gospels to enable us to 
mine de novo ere sites. A the 


we have not: sufficient in-- 


necessary work at Jerusalem. Mort 
| purpose the Temple of Venus and th 
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was on a roadside is certain from the jeers 
of the passers-by. This agreés with 
Quintillian’s statement that it was the 
Roman custom to perform executions 
by a high-road. Even during the war in 
1915-1917 the Turks hanged those con- 
demned to death by the road just outside 
the Hebron Gate. 

This information is insufficient to 
identify any particular site, but it does 
rule' out absolutely the hill known as 
“Gordon’s Calvary’ and the curious 
cultus-shrine of the Garden Tomb. As was 
said above, it is clear from the Gospels 
that Calvary was beside a road, and it is 
quite certain that no road ever did or 
could. pass over ‘Gordon’s Calvary,’ 
which is really the northerly spur of 
Bezetha. 

There is nothing to be said for the 
theory that Golgotha was the name of the — 
Jewish place of execution, if such a thing 
ever existed. And we are dealing witha | 
Roman, not a Jewish execution. It is 
nowhere said in the New Testament that 
Golgotha wasahill. Golgotha, ‘ the place 
of a skull,’ seems to have been a local 
place-name, and one knows in how many 
hundreds of ways names of that sort are 
given to particular spots. And the origin 
of this name is hopelessly lost in the mists 
of the past. 

What, then, is the evidence for the tradi- 
tional sites ? In the first place, it is quite 
certain that the present Calvary and Holy 
Sepulchre are those uncovered and identi- | 
fied on the instructions of Constantine. 

The discovery of the Madeba Mosaic and 

the excavation in the Russian Alexander 
Hospice in Jerusalem have put this beyond 

all possible doubt. rat 

We have to ask on what lines theidenti- 
fication proceeded, and what evidence 
there is of a tradition of the Holy Places 
in the first three centuries. We are for- 
tunate in possessing the testimony of | 
Eusebius, a contemporary of the events ae 
he describes, the close personal friend of 
the Emperor Constantine on whose in- — is 
structions the work was carried out, and ~ 
himself, as Bishop of Caesarea, resident in 
Palestine at the time. Eusebius states 
that moved by Divine inspiration Con- 
stantine determined to search for th 
sacred sites, and gave orders for 


elevated platform on which it stood w 
tha bee _Eusebius Re the 
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desecrating the Christian site. Jerome 
says that the same thing happened at 
Bethlehem, where he had every means of 
knowing the truth; and Hadrian certainly 
desecrated the site of the Jewish Temple 
by converting it into a temple of Jupiter. 
When the work of excavation was com- 
pleted the sacred tomb was found to be 
intact; and this is rhetorically described as 
a miracle by a use of language still common 
to-day, The chances of its destruction 
during Hadrian’s building must have been 
enormous, 

The story as it stands is sober, con- 
sistent, and bears the hall-mark of truth- 
fulness. The fact that legend later col- 
lected round the original story is only an 
instance of what happens in all history.: 

It remains to be asked what grounds the 
discoverers of the Holy Sepulchre had for 
believing they were excavating in the right 
place. The-fact that they set to work at 
a locality then, since Hadrian’s remodel- 
ling of the city, well within the walls, in 
itself suggests they had strong reasons for 
so doing. If they had not known, they 
would have searched outside the city, 
like our confident modern supplanters of 
tradition. 

The statement is often made that the 
early Christians took no interest in these 
questions, and that Jerusalem had been 
abandoned for so long by the Christians 
that no memory of them could have sur- 
vived. But the evidence of Hegesippus is 
that the exile of the Christian community 
at Pella was of very short duration; and 
‘the records of pilgrim visits to Jerusalem 
take us back to Melito in the middle of the 
2nd century. Constantine’s work gave 
the seal of official approval to an already 
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WHEN Erasmus published in 1516 the first 
printed edition of the Greek Testament, 
what was in his mind was simply to set the 
Greek text against the Latin Vulgate 
version, not to compare different Greek 
MSS. with one another. So little careful 
was he to collect MS. evidence from 
different sources, that in one case, the 


concluding verses of the Revelation, when 


: his MS. failed him, he retranslated the 
Latin into Greek out of his own head. 


The question in debate was in effect 
between the Vulgate Latin and the 
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| Three Heavenly Witnesses in 1 Jn 


established habit of pilgrimage. He re- 
moved many obstacles from the pilgrims’ 
path, But he did not create an interest 
in any cult of the Holy Places which had 
been non-existent. 

To sum up, the authenticity of the 
traditional sites of Calvary and the Holy 
Sepulchre is not susceptible of demonstra- 
tive proof (which is in such matters 
normally unavailable) ; but it is supported 
by evidence which would be considered 
sufficient for an identification connected 
with an event in secular history. 
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Vulgate Greek: and Erasmus got into * 
greater trouble for making a new Latin _ 
translation and placing that, instead of 
the Vulgate, in the parallel column to — 
the Greek, than he did for publishing the 
Greek itself. But the beginnings of the 
textual criticism of the Greek New Testa- 
ment may perhaps be traced back to tl 
reproach levelled at Erasmus by his 
opponents over his omission of the coms 
Tohanneum, that is, the text about 


Neither he nor his opponents knew t. 
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it was absent from all the earlier MSS. of 
the Vulgate: but it had no place in 
eters s Greek MS., it was not.to be 
found (so a correspondent from’ Rome 
assured him) in a Vatican MS. ‘ written in 
very ,ancient characters '—probably the 
great Vatican codex B is meant—and 
Erasmus was so confident of his case 
that he promised to insert the verse in 
his next edition if any single Greek MS. 
could be found to contain at. One such 
Greek MS. was produced in England 
which did have the wards, and Erasmus 
duly incorporated them in his third 
edition in 1522. He did not know how 
recent the MS. was, for it had in fact 
L been written about 1520, perhaps with 
3 _the direct intention of providing the 
d - evidence for which Erasmus had asked. 
SS The episode had at least raised the 
; problem of the examination and com- 
; parison of Greek MSS. But the time had 
not yet come for the fruitful investigation 
of so vasta field. One other early edition 
; of the Greek Testament wasindeed wholly 
3 independent of the text of Erasmus, for it 
3 was in type before Erasmus’s first edition 
__-- appeared—the great Complutensian Bible, 
¢ produced at Alcala or Complutum in 
_ Spain under the auspices of Cardinal 
\. _ Ximenes, of which the text was based on 
q “very ancient MSS.’ sent from Rome. 
And a beautiful little New Testament 
a published by Simon Colinzus at Paris in 
1534, though it employed both the Eras- 
mian and Complutensian editions, made 
- use also of the MS. material in Paris 
libraries. With these exceptions the text 
_ of all editionspublished down to the middle 
-_ of the 18th century repeated for practical 
__ purposes the edition of Erasmus. 
What became technically known as the 
- Textus Receptus, or Received Text, is not 


<e 


‘Erasmus, brit the third (and only folio) 
edition of those published by the Stephanus 
(Estienne) family in Paris. Two small 
Greek editions had appeared at this press 
n 1546 and 1549: the edition with which 
we are concerned followed in 1550, and 
as succeeded in 1551 by another small 
tion, in which the text, divided for the 
time into verses, had Latin versions, 
Vulgate and the Erasmian, one on 
side of it. But the folio edition of 
d another distinguishing mark 
which gives it on this ground too 
mportant place in history. It was 
M4 edition, and for more than a 
tury the only edition, withan apparatus 
On the inner margin of each 
: en variant readings with a 
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indeed any one of the five editions of 


al attached to each, a’ being 
A be Ae 
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the Complutensian printed text. B' —16! 
fifteen Greek MSS., mostly Parisian (in- 
cluding the uncial. codex L, now Paris 
Bibl. Nat. Gr. 62); but f' is the codex 
Bezz, D of the Gospels and Acts, which 
had been brought to the Council of Trent 
from Lyons by the Bishop of Clermont, 
and was collated in Italy by friends of 
Stephanus for the purpose of his edition. 

There the matter long remained. Men- 
tion should be made of the Note ad Varias 
Lectiones Editionis Grece Evangeliorum 
of the distinguished scholar Lucas of 
Bruges (1606), if only because he was 
probably the first to adduce the combined 
testimony of Greek MSS., Versions, and 
Fathers. But the interest of writers on 
both sides in the period of the counter- 
Reformation lay rather in the history 
and texts of the early Christian centuries 
after A.D. 100; the New Testament was 
common ground to all, accepted as it stood 
without question, and the issue_of the 
moment was whether the witnegs of the 
centuries that next followed bore out 
the interpretation of the New Testament 
given by the one side or that given by the 
other. 

When the development of New Testa- . 
ment textual criticism first began in 
earnest, our English Universities played a 
leading part: landmarks in the history are | 
the Polyglot Bible of Brian Walton, Bp.of | 
Chester (1657); the small critical edition 
of the New Testament by Bp. Fell of 
Oxford, to which ‘ accesserunt variantes 
lectiones ex plus 100 MSS. codicibus et 
antiquis versionibus collecte ’ (1675); the 
stately folio of Mill, still indispensable to 
students for its full and masterly intro- 
duction (1707); Hearne’s edition of the 
Laudian Codex E of Acts (1715); Wilkins’s 
edition of the Coptic version (1716); and | 
Bentley’sProposals for Printing on critical | 
lines parallel texts of the Greek and Vul- © 
gate Latin NT (1720)—a scheme that, 
alas ! never came to completion. Mean- 
while two great contributions to criticism 
and knowledge were made in France: 
Richard Simon, the Oratorian, published 
between 1689 and 1695 a series of four 
books on the text, the versions, and the 


principal commentators of the New Testa- : 


ment, which may be said to have laid the 
foundations of modern critical enquiry: 
Pierre Sabatier, the Benedictine, collected — 
the whole of the > “pre-Vulgate _ Latin 
evidence for the text of the Bible in three 
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_ folio volumes, of which the last (the New ..__ 


Testament) appearedin1751. If OES E 


was later in the field, the works of the two — se E 


precursors of a long and illustrious line’ 
of textual critics of the New pearate 
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Bengel (1734) and Wetstein (1751), are 
still read, though doubtless more for the 
exegesis of Bengel and the illustrative 
quotations of Wetstein than for textual 
criticism. The great scholar who broke 
through the pernicious tradition of 
printing the Receptus as the text (and con- 
fining proof of its inadequacy to the 
apparatus or notes), and thereby in- 
augurated the series of modern critical 
editions, was J. J. Griesbach (Halle, 

ed. 1, 1774-1777; ed. 2, 1797-1806). He, 

too, led the way in the classification of 
the various authorities for the New Testa- - 
ment text by dividing them into three 
families—two earlier families named 
‘ Western ’ and‘ Alexandrian,’ a third and 
later ‘ Constantinopolitan.’ 

_ That classification has in essentials held 
its ground down to the present day. We 
may call Griesbach’s ‘ Constantinopolitan ’ 
group by the alternative names Asiatic 
with Hug, or Syrian ‘with Hort, or with 
still greater definiteness Antiochene or 
Lucianic—for the origin of this recension 
is with great probability to be sought in 
the work of Lucian the presbyter of 
Antioch, martyred about 311—but we are 
nearly all now agreed that this text, which 
throughout the Middle Ages was the official 
text of the Orthodox Church, and thence 
passed into the edition of Erasmus and 
so became current in the West also, has 
no real support in the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries, and can have no claim to repre- 
sent the genuine text of apostles and 

evangelists. The real issue lay and still 

. lies between Griesbach’s two other groups, 

_ the Western and the Alexandrian. Both 
groups have indeed been subdivided. 

a Hort distinguished, within Griesbach’s 
= Alexandrian group, texts which had 

undergone at Alexandria characteristic 

__-—s minor modifications—these he still called 

ae Alexandrian—and texts which on his 

view had escaped them, which he pre- 
| ferred to call ‘ Neutral.’ The Western 
group has been swollen by the accession 
ers since Griesbach’s time of more or less 

: closely related evidence from the East; 

for the Old Latin MSS., the Greco- Latin 

4 ‘codex Bezz (D), and the Western Fathers, 

Greek and Latin, have now been reinforced 

an toy texts in greater or less measure agree- 

ing with the Western texts against the 

Alexandrians, namely the Old Syriac 

version, Greek MSS. in Eastern Asia 


\ 


i in Palestine and in Egypt itself, so that. 
ph the name Western as used to include all 
_ these authorities is a complete misnomer. 
far as these new witnesses represent 
texts ot aoe Antioch, or Asia \ 


_ Minor, and even in Egypt, Greek Fathers | 


Minor, earlier than the 4th century, they 
may ultimately be found to constitute 
a third early group side by side with the 
properly Western and the Alexandrian. 
Griesbach himself at the end of his life 
(1811) had shown that Origen in later 
works used not an Alexandrian, but a 
‘Western’ text. Hug realized how much 
the most widely spread of all texts in 
early times was the Western text, and 
gave it the name of the “ common edition.’ 
Hort himself admitted (p. 126), ‘that 
during that part of the ante-Nicene period ( 
of which we have any direct knowledge, 
‘‘ Western ”’ texts were at least dominant 
in most churches of both East and West’ 
That is a conclusion which is obviously of 
the highest importance. The truth which 
it embodies has been far too. lightly 
estimated in the succession’ of the great 
critical editions which commenced with 
Griesbach, was continued through the 
19th century by Lachmann (Berlin, ed. 1, 
1831: editio maior, Greek and Latin, 
1842-1850), Tregelles (London, 1857-1872), 
Tischendorf (editio octava critica maior, 
Leipzig, 1864-1872), and culminated in ; 
Westcott and Hort (Cambridge and ~— 
London, 1881). 4 
These editions may be roughly said to . 
show an increasing dependence on the 
text of the earliest Greek uncial MSS. ; 
The Textus Receptus was in possession: 
it had in its favour a prescription of two 
and a half centuries of printed texts; and 
the first of the great Greek Bibles to — 
be made accessible to Western scholars, — 
the 5th-century codex Alexandrinus, A 
(Brit. Mus. Reg., I, D), presented to 
Charles I in 1628 by Cyril Lucar (patri- 
arch first of Alexandria and then of — 
Constantinople), bore out on the whole 
the same type of text. It-required time, 
and the presentation of the decisive 
evidence of antiquity in favour of other “3 
types of text, and lastly the cogent and 
conclusive argumentation of Hort, before 
the Received text, at least in England, | 
could be effectively. dethroned. But 
to-day there is probably no scholar among — 
us who would venture to raise a voice in- 
its favour. Whether with the great 
critical editors we lean almost exclusiv: 
on the evidence of the earliest Greek | 
or whether we urge the claim of | 
Western text for further consideration, we 
are all agreed that, by comparison wi he 4 
these two groups, the Constantinop 
(= Byzantine or Syrian or Receiv: 
is a later development, which ag 
earlier texts weighs little or be, 
balance. — ’ . & 
‘The issue cauaoe ‘thus fo Pea 10 
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narrowed down to two types of text, we 

_ proceed to consider why it was that during 
the 19th century preference was given 
more and more exclusively to one of the 

_ two, that represented by the earliest 
Greek MSS. 

a (1) There was first the natural prefer- 
ence for evidence in the language in which 
the New Testament books were written. 
- Obviously there are many minute points 
where no version can guarantee for us 

absolutely the exact run of the original. 

_ Latin, being a language nearly related 

to Greek, is indeed for this purpose vastly 
more helpful than Syriac or Coptic; but 

_ _ all languages have their own idioms, and, 
moreover, the earliest translations were 
more careful to render the thought than 
_,. the words, and may in one sentence 
_ translate with meticulous faithfulness, 
and in the next give the effect of the 
Greek in a mere paraphrase. Editors 
down to Westcott and Hort knew only one 

Greek MS. of the Gospels of a purely 
_ Western type, the Greco-Latin D (codex 
-  Beze), a MS. combining an element of 
+ remote antiquity with idiosyncrasies of 

__ its own beyond most other MSS.: and 

- they were inclined to identify the Western 
text. with the text of D, and because of 

the obvious weaknesses of D to hold it 
__ cheap accordingly. 

(2) Next there was the romance attach- 

ing to the discovery—literal discovery in 

the one case, practical discovery in the 
sense of open access to it in the other— 
attaching for the scholars of the later 
19th century to the two oldest MSS. of 
1e Greek Bible. 

_ _B (Vat. Gr. 1209), had long been known 

; the greatest treasure of the Vatican 

library, and its Old Testament text lay 

it the base of the Sixtine edition of the 

_ LXX (1587): but it was only very grad- 
ually that full use of it was accorded to 

itors of the New Testament, and no con- 


850. Of the codex Sinaiticus, &, parts 


the Old Testamient were found at Mount 
2 -Tischendorf in 1844 (43 leaves, 
esden), but the rest, including 
ew Testament, did not come 
(859, and was not transferred 
urg till 1862, when Tischen- 
leted his edition of the MS. 
at the recovery of these 


Ti chen- 


The codex Vaticanus, 


inuous text of it was published till after _ 


litors who had the — 


(3) But, besides their age and _ their 
novelty, these two MSS. shared with the 
other oldest MSS. then known, C and A, 
an otherwise unequalled magnificence 
both of form and of contents. They stand 
alone among our primary witnesses as 
having contained the whole Greek Bible, 

No one of them indeed is complete in its 
present state. C is a mere collection of 
palimpsest fragments—brought from the 
East after the fall of Constantinople to 
Florence, and by Catherine de Medici to 
Paris (now Bibl. Nat. Gr. 9), and published 

in full by Tischendorf in 1843—fortunately 
much less fragmentary for the New 
Testament than for the Old Testament; 
though, as the MS. was twice systematic- 
ally corrected to other forms of text and 
finally had Greek writings of Ephrem 
Syrus written on the top of it, its evidence 

is singularly hard to disentangle. A is 
the most complete of all the four, though 
even A has three lacune in~the New ‘ 
Testament, of which the most serious is 
Mt 13-25%; but A, as has already been 
said, gives a text of the New Testament 
in substantial accord with the then recent 
Syrian recension, and so does not really _ 
come into competition with the rest. 

X is very defective for the earlier books 

of the Old Testament, but complete for | 
the New Testament: B, on the other hand, 

is fairly complete for the Old Testament, 
but comes to an end in the New Testament 
after Heb 9 14—the: Pastoral Epistles, — 
Philemon, and Apocalypse being wanting. 

As, regards the relative antiquity of 
these four Bibles, A and C are of the 5th — 
century, B and & of the 4th. B was 
probably written before A.D. 350; & some- 
what later than B. Both were products 
of the movement which followed the 
Peace of the Church under Constantine, 
when all the treasures of calligraphic skill = 
and sumptuous material (the more durable | 
vellum, i.e. the skins of sheep or deer, 
had by then begun to supersede the more 
friable papyrus) were devoted to the 
reproduction of the Holy Scriptures.) 
But both, cven in that age,canonlyhave 
been meant, such is their size and _ 
splendour, to serve the use of some im * 
portant Church or some very distinguished 
| individual. It is possible, especially i 
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and the Shepherd of Hermas. It is 
possible again that &, if it belonged from 
the first to Palestinian Caesarea, was writ- 
ten between 340 and 379, during the 
tenure of that see by the Bps. Acacius and 
Euzoius, who, as St. Jerome tells us, 
undertook the task of having the papyrus 
MSS. of the library of their church re- 
copied upon vellum. Anyhow,it is 
reasonable to suppose that MSS. of this 
unusual size and beauty were based upon 
the best’ available texts of their church 
or neighbourhood. They have in that 
sense a valid claim to rank as witnesses of 
the 3rd century. 

Yet, admitting to the full the presump- 
tive force of these considerations, there 
are serious and indeed insuperable diffi- 
culties in accepting Hort’s conclusions, 
at least in the wide range which he gave 
to them, as the last word on the subject. 

(1) In the first place, the evidence for 
Hort’s so-called Neutral text comes, it 
is hardly too much to say, exclusively 
from one corner of the Christian world. 
The only version which gives thorough- 
going support to it is the Memphitic of 
Lower (Northern) Egypt: the earlier 
Egyptian version, the Sahidic of Upper 
Egypt, is not so definitely ‘ Neutral.’ 
The only fathers ranked on the same side 
are the Alexandrians Clement and Cyril 
with Origen, and again it is the two later 
of the three, Cyril and, in those of his 
books that were written at Alexandria, 
Origen, who are most consi.tently 
‘Neutral’; for Burkitt showed-in. 1899 
(Texts and Studies, v, 5) that there is an 
unexpectedly large Western ’ element 
in Clement’s text. The only MSS. giving 
a Neutral or approximately Neutral text 
were,as far as we can tell, all written in 
Alexandria or copied from MSS. written 
there. Hort indeed was so acutely 
conscious of the presumption on this 
ground alone against the validity of his 
whole theory of textual history, that he 
was ‘inclined to surmise that B and 


' were both written in the West, probably 


at Rome’ (p. 267), though he added that 
the ancestors at least of & were ‘ in great 
part Alexandrian.’ But the earlier these 
MSS, are, the more profoundly improb- 


able is it ‘that. they can be Roman, for it 


was only the influence of St, Jerome that 
secured the admission of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews into the New Testament 
Canon of the Roman Church—not to say 
that both MSS. give Hebrews in the 
Eastern order before the Pastoral Epistles, 


not in the Western order after them: and 
_. Hort’s positive arguments come to so 
little that even scholars who accept his 
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textual theories in general have sacrificed 
this element in them. It is now hardly 
doubted by anyone that B was written 
in Alexandria: and though &% was probably 
written at Casarea, it does not give a 
Cesarean text, for the writings of Origen, 
after he left Alexandria in 231, indicate 
that he used at Caesarea a New Testament 
text more ‘ Western’ than Alexandrian 
in type. It would seem that the pheno- 
mena of & could be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for on the supposition that it 
represents the rewriting on vellum of 
papyrus texts brought by Origen from 
Alexandria, preserved in the library of 
Cesarea, and perpetuated as part of the 
Origenian tradition by the devoted care 
of his admirers a century after his death. 
(2) The conclusion is inevitable that 
in the so-called Neutral text we have a ~ 
text representative of the Church of 
Alexandria alone. But it is still possible 
to hold that a text propagated at Alex- 
andria was likely to be purer than any 
text propagated elsewhere: and this is 
in effect the form in which Hort’s theory 
is now represented and defended. It is 
beyond doubt that Alexandria, above any 
other place in the Roman Empire, was 
the home of the scientific study and repro- 
duction of Greek literary texts; and the 
history of Origen’s early training, and of 
the catechetical school of the Alexandrian 
Church in general, amply illustrates the 
close dependence of the Christian scholar- 
ship of Alexandria on the tradition of 
classical scholarship there and on the 
teaching of the classical grammarians. 
We may be certain, therefore, that much 
labour was devoted by the Christian 
scribes and scholars of the Alexandrian 
Church to the propagation of exact texts 
of the Holy Scriptures. But it is quite — 
another question, and one which does not ~ 
seem to have been fully faced, whether 
the natural result would have been in all 
respects the faithful reproduction of the — 
apostolic autographs. For there are two 
great dangers to which texts such as 
those of the New Testament are pare = 
exposed when they pass through the 
hands of professional scholars and theo- 
logians. Unlearned scribes in coving 
texts will make mistakes of ail sorts: 
the letter of the texts will progressively 
deteriorate, marginal notes and illustra- _ 
tive comments may creep into the text, — > 
and the ultimate result may well be at first i 
sight deplorable. But the texts, all the 
same, will be reasonably free from any-_ 
thing like systematic rehandling or the 
conscious removal of difficulties; and the : 
sort of ia a that will arise will be — 
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more or less the same all the world over, 
The mentality of the average scribe is 
what any modern editor of any text gets 
accustomed to deal with as an essential 
preliminary to his work. From errors 
of this sort Alexandrian MSS. will be 
relatively free, and the texts they present 

- will be superficially attractive. But, all 
the same, they will be suspect from two 
points of view, and the more suspect in 
proportion to the linguistic and other 
attainments of those responsible for them. 
Grammatical solecisms will be assumed to 
have come in through transmission of the 
texts at the hands of ignorant scribes, and 
will be silently corrected. More serious 
~ and more difficult to detect are the changes 
that bear on subject-matter: and it is 
even in proportion to the reverence in 
which the subject was held that a special 

. danger arises. We are not left solely to 
a priori presumptions here. The one 
Greek classical author who was regarded 
in something of the same light as Christians 

| regarded apostles or evangelists was 
4 Homer; and we know a good deal about 
the treatment of the text of Homer by 
- the scholars of Alexandria. Most of us 
| would be surprised when first brought to 
realize how drastic was the treatment 
meted out to the Homeric texts under the 

_. subjective canons that ruled the Alex- 
__ andrine school. Different grammarians 
no doubt varied a good deal in the extent 
to which they allowed themselves licence 
in correcting the text; but even the 
_ greatest of them did not hesitate to remove 
; 
F 
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_. whole lines or emend words and phrases, 
where the contents of the transmitted 
text ascribed to gods and kings sentiments 
or behaviour that appeared ‘ unfitting,’ 
“ unseemly,’ ‘ undignified,’ or even ‘ inap- 


of long standing 

we any reason at all to suppose that 
- Christians educated in this school would 
have been insensible to the influence of its 
critical principles, when dealing with the 
texts which possessed for them all and 
ore than all the sanctity which the text 
Homer had for their heathen contem- 
aries and predecessors? Of course 


nally tampering with the sacred texts; 
neither would heathen critics have 
sntionally tampered with any text 
in their view really Homer’s. 
cases the presupposition would 
1t the things which caused offence 
enuine at all, but must be cor- 
iat had arisen in the course of 


y would not have thought of inten-. 


transmission, so that the critic’s work 
was held to be simply a restoration of the 
original text. Of course also there was 
an undeniable difference in the extent to 
which the New Testament writings gave 
occasion for some of-the criticisms that 
were brought against the transmitted 
texts of the writings of Homer. But the 
underlying principle was there, even if 
the opportunities for its application were 
in one important respect more limited. 

Therefore it is legitimate and even 
necessary to approach the texts of the New 
Testament produced in Alexandria with a 
certain reserve. If we want to put into 
a single phrase the contrast between non- 
Alexandrian and typically Alexandrian 
texts, we shall probably not be far wrong 
if provisionally we label the former ‘ un- 
revised’ texts and the latter ‘revised’ 
texts. In both there will be corruptions, 
and in the former the corruptions are 
likely to be more extensive and more 
progressive, but in the latter they will be 
of a sort more difficult to detect, because 
less obvious on the surface. 

The theory here outlined is of course 
provisional only, and we must proceed to 
subject it to such tests as are at our dis- 
posal, of which the principal must always 
be the examination of individual readings 
or groups of readings. But before doing 
that, a word must still be said about such 
actual knowledge as we have of the work 
done in Egypt on the New Testament text » 
in the course of the 3rd century. 

Origen, the most illustrious name in 
the annals of the Christian scholarship of 
Alexandria, may for this particular pur- 
pose be eliminated. His great collection 
of Old Testament Texts, the Hexapla, 
does indeed serve to reveal the a priori 
methods of the school; for, starting from 
the assumption that the Hebrew text 
must be right against any version, he 
brought the LXX into compulsory agree- 
ment with the Hebrew by obelizing all 
that was not in the Hebrew, and by adding 
under asterisks from another version 
whatever was in the Hebrew but not in 
the LXX. But as regards the Gospels 
he tells us expressly, in a passage pre- 
served in the Old Latin version of his 


Comm. in Matt. (Delarue, III, 671), that 


he did not venture to do anything of 


‘the sort, ‘in exemplaribus autem Novi — 


Testamenti hoc ipsum me posse facere 
sine periculo non putavi.’ He is dis- 
cussing Mt 19 ?®, and finds on grounds of 
the context much difficulty in the words 
‘and thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,’ words which are absent from the 


"parallels in Mark and Luke: he isinclined, ; 
Re eras 723 i ' Fens 
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therefore, to conjecture that they are not 
genuine in Matthew, basing his right to 
do so on the admitted existence of dis- 
crepancies between different MSS, of the 
New Testament: ‘sive per neglegentiam 
scribentium sive ex temeritate quorundam 
. . . vel propter eos qui quod ipsis videtur 
in emendationibus vel adiciunt vel sub- 
ducunt.’ It is important to note that 
Origen is well aware of the existence of 
both classes of corruptions of the New 
Testament texts to which attention was 
called above: those that were unconscious 
and unintentional, and those due to 
conscious addition or omission. At the 
same time, if there had been an attempt 
in his time to revise the text of the New 
Testament, he had neither shared in it 
nor approved of it: and if we are right in 
connecting the text of & with the text 
used by Origen, the immediate ancestors of 
that MS. at any rate did not to his know- 
ledge represent any such recension. 
Nevertheless, there is good reason to 
believe that before the end of the 3rd 
century some such definite ‘edition, of the 
Old Testament and of the Gospels at least, 
was carried through at Alexandria: for 
Jerome on more than one occasion brings 
into connexion the names of Lucian and 
Hesychius as authors of the recensions of 
the Old Testament respectively in use, the 
one in Antioch and Constantinople, the 
other in Alexandria and Egypt, while 
‘in his preface to the Vulgate Gospels 
he speaks of the New Testament MSS. 
‘that took their name from Lucian and 
Hesychius.’ The judgement of Jerome 
on the character and the merits (or, as he 
thought, the demerits) of these recensions 
may well be open to question—he may 
. even have applied to both of them the 
characteristics that he knew to be true of 
one of them—but his witness to the fact 
of their existence and of their relation to 
- Antioch and to Alexandria respectively 
- must be accepted as final. Hesychius 


then did edit the Gospels, and -did edit | 


them at Alexandria: at what date we 
do not know, but probably somewhere 


. ° about the year 300. And one recent 
ae critic of the New Testament, Hermann 
-_-von Soden, attributes great importance to 
aa his work, and goes so far as to label with 
__. his name the whole group of ‘ Neutral’ 


and Alexandrian MSS. Hesychius’s date, 
if rightly fixed, seems to preclude this: 
even the two leading MSS., Band W, differ 
_ too much to have a common origin any- 
thing like as late as 300. Probably 


¥ 


re vision of the text of the New Testament 
_ had been’ going on at Alexandria from 


_ enough what we might call unofficial re-. 


the end of the 2nd century, and & may 
represent an early stage of this process. 
But the hypothesis may be worth con- 
sidering that the Hesychian edition be- 
came the official text of the Alexandrian 
Church, and that it is directly represented 
for us in the 4th century in codex B. 
Applying, then, the tentative results of 
this investigation to a text like Hort’s, 
resting mainly on B, we shall expect to 
find that the text attains a high degree of 
excellence, but we shall not be surprised 
if it also betrays some traces of revision. 
At best, we need to test it by the standard 
of some other text or texts whose cor- 
ruptions are likely to be of a different kind: 
and among these other texts the most 
obvious group for the purpose, whether ~ 
because of its antiquity or because of its 
defined geographical range, is that which 
belongs to the Western or Latin half of 
the Empire. Of this group the principal ° 
constituent members are the Greco-Latin ~ 
MSS. D (Gospels and Acts), E, (Acts), — 
and D, (St. Paul’s Epistles); the Old | 
Latin MSS. of the Gospels abe ff, withh 
(Matthew only) z (parts of Luke and ~ 
Mark) k (parts of Mark and Matthew). 
In date these range from the 4th (a and — 
perhaps #) and 5th centuries (De ff h7) to 
the 6th (D, and 6) and 7th centuries (Ey): 
in place, k, now at Turin, and e, now 
at Trent, represent Africa; a (Vercelli) 
and 6 (Verona) North Italy; z (Naples) 
South Italy; ff (now at Paris), h (now in 
Rome), with D (now at Cambridge) and 
D, (Paris) Gaul; E, (now in Oxford) 
perhaps Sardinia. Besides these MSS., 
we have, of Greek-speaking fathers and — 
writers, Irenzus of Lyons; Marcion, Tatian 
(author of a Diatessaron or Harmony of 
the Four Gospels), and Hippolytus, all 
of Rome, all between 140 and 225; andof 
Latin writers, Tertullian and Cyprian of $ 
bs 
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Carthage, Novatian of Rome, all between 
195 and 260. The close agreement be- — 

tween Cyprian’s Bible text and that of k aj 
is a factor of primary importance. The _ 
texts represented in these authorities nit 


to a large degree homogeneous, though it _ 
is also true that, like other unrevised texts _ 
of the 2nd and 3rd centuries, they suffered __ 
from progressive degeneration ;_ pie 
which it naturally follows that in t 
earliest Western texts we shall find son 
exceptional agreements with’ the A 

andrian texts which disappear from the 
later Westerns. But whatever co : 
tions happened to Western texts — 
A.D. 300, they were not, speaking gene 
due to mixture or conflation with t 
from the East. From the parti 
‘difficulty which affects the criti 
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Greek texts in the East, namely the inter- 
action and intermingling of the different 
_ lines of tradition, the comparison of 

Alexandrian and geographically Western 

texts is relatively free. 

Now it must be clearly understood that 
the attempt here being made is not to 
assert any general superiority of the text 
or texts of the West over the text of 
Alexandria, but only to show that these 
Western texts contain an element so good 

_ and primitive that they cannot be neg- 
lected in the reconstruction, so far as that 
_ can be attained, of the original autographs 
_ of the New Testament. In quite a con- 
__ siderable number of cases readings sup- 
ported by all, or by some of the oldest, 
_ Western authorities seem to deserve the 
_ preference over their Alexandrian rivals. 
And the caution must be given 7m limine 
that these better readings are not neces- 
_ sarily, though they are generally, readings 
found in D: they may be found in Latin 
authorities only. 
if __ But before we proceed to the illustra- 
__ tion within the limits here possible, of this 
conclusion by a few concrete examples, it 
is necessary to say something of the rein- 
_ forcement of the Latin and Greco-Latin 
witnesses from the West by a group of 
__witnesses to a non-Alexandrian type of 
a Gospel texts in the East, mainly from 
Syria and Asia Minor, but exceptionally 
even from Egypt itself. Perhaps no 
phenomenon in the sphere of the textual 
criticism of the New Testament has be-n 
ore remarkable, during the interval 
hich has elapsed since the appearance 
Westcott and Hort’s edition in 1881, 
an both the discovery of early Eastern 
1esses showing greater or less sympathy 
_the Western texts, and the further 
sstigation of already known texts 
ding in something of the same direction. 
In Egypt the first evidence on record 
hat of Clement of Alexandria, and this 
een re-examined by Burkitt with 


osed. And anew MS. of the Gospels, 
ged in the Western order, Matthew, 
“Luke, Mark, has come to light—it is 
the Freer Gospels or W, and is 


ashington—hardly much later 
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result that he is shown to have far. 
er Western affinities than had been 


gives us in the readings underlying it our re: 


N in date, and in parts_ 

| with the properly Western authorities, = 
| are a series of MSS. or groups of MSS. of Zee ae 
| seem) from early archetypes: the first of 
‘much better known than they were half — 
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that had more ‘ Western ’ than ‘ Neutral’ 
elements; and it adds a little to the proof 
that the B text represents an official 
revision accepted at Alexandria, which 
had not entirely succeeded in ousting 
earlier, more mixed, and doubtless'on the 
whole more corrupt, types of text in other 
parts of Egypt. 

Of Antioch, the great rival centre of 
Christian culture to Alexandria, our new 
knowledge is indirect, for it comes to us 
by means of the Syriac versions. The 
history of the Syriac Vulgate or Peshitio 
has been cleared up and simplified by 
Burkitt’s demonstration that the Syriac 
writers of the 4th century, especially 
Ephrem Syrus, make no use of it; and the 
way became therefore open for its identi- 
fication with the new translation from the 
Greek known to have been made by 
Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa, A.D. 411-435 
(Texts and Studies, vii, 2, 1901). Its close 
adherence to the Antiochene récension 
of Lucian is, at that date, only what we 
should expect. 

But Rabbula instituted his new version 
exactly because of the diversity of 
existing Syriac texts. Oldest and still 
most popular was Tatian’s Gospel 
Harmony or Diatessaron, probably brought 
from Rome and translated into Syriac 
by Tatian himself; but no Syriac MS, of it 
has survived. We are more fortunate in | 
regard to another Syriac version—a first 
attempt, perhaps about A.D. 200, to super- 
sede the Diatessaron by a rendering of 


-the four separate Gospels from the Greek. 


An imperfect MS., from which, e.g., the 
whole of Mark was absent, was published 
by Cureton in 1848, and was therefore _ 
known to Hort. But since Hort’s time ; 
a much more complete MS., containing, _ 
too, on the whole a much purer text, has _ 
been discovered at Mount Sinai (hence 
cited as Syr-Sin), and the evidence ofboth — 
MSS. is combined in Burkitt’s Evange- 
lion da Mepharreshe, 1904. Since Syriac 
Christianity had its point of contact-with _ 
Greek Christianity at Antioch, the metro-' 
polis of Syria, this Old Syriac version 


earliest evidence for the text ofthe Gospels 
as read in the Antiochene Churchh. — 

More difficult to classify, but all show- 
ing distinct affinities in the first place 
with one another, and in a lesser degree 


ae 


the Gospels, none of them very early as — a 
they stand, all of them derived (it would — 
them a new discovery, « thers of them 
ihe 
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a century ago. (i) @: an uncial MS., 
copied in north-eastern Asia Minor about 
the 9th century, by a scribe barely cap- 
able of writing Greek, from a much older 
exemplar; edited by Beermann and 
Gregory in 1913. (il) 565 (2? in Tischen- 
dorf, 81 in W-H): a cursive MS. of the 
oth century, sent from a monastery in 
Pontus to St. Petersburg in 1829s Hort 
(p. 154) emphasizes the special value of its 
ancient, largely Western, element in Mark. 
(iii) 700 (British Museum: bought in 1882, 
and therefore unknown to Hort): 11th 
century. (iv) 28 (Paris: known from Mill 
onwards): 11th century; according to 
Hort (p.242) on Mk 6 *° it ‘has many relics 
of a very ancient text hereabouts.’ And 
not less important are two families of 
several MSS. apiece, which are each now 
generally cited by the number of one of 
them as fam. 1 and fam 13. (v) Fam. 1 
consists of r (Basle: roth century), 118, 
13I, 209, and was edited by Lake in 
Texts and Studies, vii, 3 (1902) (vi) 
Fam. 13 was investigated by Ferrar 
(hence often called the Ferrar group) at 
Dublin in 1868 from the four MSS. 13, 69, 
124, 346, and his collations were -pub- 
lished by Abbott in 1877; eight more MSS. 
have since been found to belong to the 
same family, the ancestor of the family 
having been probably in South Italy or 
Sicily in the early Middle Ages. No 
member of the family appears to be older 
than A.D, 1000, but the character and 
affinities of the text suggest that the 
archetype was an uncial MS. brought by 
Greek settlers from the East. 69, 124, 
983 are said to be its best representatives. 

Lake first suggested that all these MSS, 
and groups.of MSS. derive ultimately from 
a single and very ancient type of text; 
Streeter (The Four Gospels, 1924) has 
developed the argument to the conclusion 
that this text was the Palestinian text of 
the 3rd century, and was used by Origen 
after he settled at Czesarea. If this 
conclusion is finally established, we shall 


have a third type of text to be compared 


with those of Egypt and the West. But, 
important as it is, it has still to be shown 
thatits importance, judged by the internal 
evidence of readings peculiar to it, is 
quite as great as that of either of ‘the 
othertwo. The investigation i is of course 
rendered more precarious by the relatively 
late date of all the Greek MSS. repre- 
senting this type, and their consequent 
exposure to contamination from the 
Lucianic or Syrian text which became 


the official Byzantine text in the 5th 


century A.D.; so that the crucial points 
for establishing the antiquity of the text 
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are its relations to the early 3rd century 
texts of Syr-Sin and of Origen, For the 
present the work of Lake and Streeter 
holds the field, and must be accepted 
pending further and fuller enquiry. It is 
at any rate certain that Syr-Sin, ©, and 
565 are all witnesses of first-rate im- 
portance. 

Our main and ultimate criterion, as in 
all. cases of the restoration of ancient 
texts, classical or Christian, must be 
the internal excellence of readings. But 
where objective tests can be applied, there 
is an obvious advantage in the use of 
them, for they supply us with presump- 
tions that will serve as guides in our 
further work of investigation, while they 
escape the danger, from which no critic 
can quite hope to shake himself free, of 
a priori or subjective bias. Of such tests, 
in the case of the Gospels, there are three 
at least that seem open to no suspicion. 

(a) The Nomina. Sacra.—Our earliest 
MSS., Greek and Latin alike, employ 
practically no abbreviations at all except 
for the sacred Names. But there are none 
which write out in full the words God, 
Lord, Jesus, and Christ. If written in full 
these words always refer to other gods, 
to earthly lords, to Joshua, and so on, 
Whether or no the original ground for this 
usage lay in the Jewish reverence for the 
Name of God—so that the custom would 
have been passed on from Hebrew MSS. 
to Greek Jewish MSS., and so to Greek 


Christian MSS.—we need not here decide; 


certain it is that, as the centuries went on, 
the number of words so abbreviated 
gradually but steadily multiplied. We 
cannot lay it down that a MS. with more 
abbreviations is necessarily later than a 
MS. with fewer; but we can say pretty 


confidently that the MSS. with fewest — 


abbreviations are likely to preserve ancient 
types of text more faithfully than the 
rest. Now the word which came to be 
soonest and most universally abbreviated, 
after the original four, 
spivitus, as used of the Holy Spirit; and 


the only documents where this abbrevia- _ 
tion is not yet found are one hand of — 
codex B and the Latin codex k. Among 


Greek MSS. the one which stands next to 


B in its sparing employment of all other — 
is unquestionably (the — 


abbreviations 
Greek column of) D. Thus among 


Greek MSS. B and D, among Latin MSS. Ee 
k, have a sort of prerogative vote: there | ha 
is some presumption that MSS. of an 
antique type in this respect will be antique r ia 


in their text as well. 
(b) Supposed Agreements of M atthes 
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certain results of the criticism of the 
Synoptic Gospels in our generation has 
been the proof that the two later Synop- 
tists were independent of one another in 
their use of Mark. Where, then, we find 
Matthew and Luke agreeing against Mark, 
one of three things has happened: either 
they are not drawing at this point on 
Mark alone, but on another document at 
the same time, such as Q; oy the agreement 
is fortuitous, and both have independently 
made the same change; ory where neither of 
these explanations really meets the case, 
the printed text of one or other of the 
three Gospels is incorrect. Long ago 
St. Jerome pointed out how fruitful a 
“cause of corruption was the tendency of 
the scribes of one Gospel to borrow from 
the matter of another. The progress of 
criticism, as evidenced in the labours of 
recent editors, has removed one after 
another of the agreements of Matthew 
: and Luke against Mark, which were shown 

in older editions: thus Westcott and Hort, 

following the witness of B, removed some 

which still held a place in Tischendorf. 

But there remained a few even in their 
text, and here the appeal to our Western 
_. MSS. produces some decisive results? 
_ Four instances may be cited, in one of 
which the attestation is only Latin, in 
a second only Western, in a third only 
Latin with one important Greek cursive, 
_ while the fourth, the only one of the four 
where D supports the original Western 
reading, has very full Latin attestation 
together with that of the newly discovered 
MS. 0. (i) Mk 6 *%, ‘ they took up frag- 
E ments [or of fragments] twelve basket- 
_ fuls ’: here the parallels in Matthew, Luke, 
_ and John all include some form or other 
of the verb ‘ to remain over,’ and this can 
_ hardly be a fortuitous supplement in all 
_ three, so that the source of it ought to 
have stood in Mark; neither & nor e is 
extant here, but a ff i have reliquias 
fragmentorum, with the Greek cursive 
33 [perisseumata]. A line (1i or 12 
tters) had dropped out from the Greek 
ncestor of all our other texts. (ii) Mk 
‘ O faithless generation’; Matthew and 
é, ‘O faithless and perverse genera- 
- It is not at all likely that both 
tthew and Luke would have inde- 
ndently added ‘and perverse’ from 
325, so that the addition ought not to 
nuine in both; and, in fact, in Lu 9 * 
‘ee Westerns, @ and ¢ and Marcion, give 
faithless generation ’ with Mark. 
erefore the true text of Luke: 
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him out of the vineyard.’ Our editions 
of both Matthew. and Luke invert the 
order, and make the murder to take place 
after the heir had been cast outside: and 
once more it is difficult to think that both 
should have made -the change inde- 
pendently. But the true text of Matthew, 
as given in D @ abe ff h, with Ireneus 
and Lucifer of Cagliari, agrees with Mark, 


‘and the agreement of Matthew and Luke 


disappears, the text of Matthew in all 
other authorities having been contamin- 
ated from Luke. (iv) Lastly,inMk14™, 
Peter ‘wept’; Matthew and Luke are 
both printed with the addition ‘ went out 
and wept bitterly.’ But in Lk 22 ® the 
addition is absent from the Old Latins 
a be ff i, and it should be noted that 
Westcott and Hort so far defer to the 
shorter reading as to bracket the words 
in the text. They should certainly be 
omitted as an intrusion from the text of 
Matthew. Here then are four readings, 
one in Mark, one in Matthew, two in Luke, 
where a small group of which the most 
constant members are the Latins aei—k is 
not extant for any one of the four cases— 
solve for us problems otherwise. (on 
external evidence) insoluble. 

(c) Evidence of ‘ Marcan Usage.’—The 
instances to be set down here are all in 
fact from Mark, because Mark is a very 
individual writer, and his usage has, as it 
happens, been made a special subject of 


_recent study; but the same argument from 


the usage of the writer would in principle 
hold true of all other books. And of 
course the validity of the argument is by 
no means confined to the cases cited here, 
where the Western reading approves itself 
as peculiarly ‘ Marcan ’; it extends to very 
many other cases where the external 
evidence is divided in other ways than 
that of a few Westerns against the rest. 
The cases cited are not meant to prove 
more than that on occasions the true text 
only survives in Western authorities. 
(i) Mark uses the Greek preposition eis 
habitually for ‘in’ as well as ‘into’: it 
was tempting to scholars to adapt his 
phrases to grammatical rule by inserting 
or substituting some part of the verb 
‘come’ or ‘enter’ (B for instance has 
done this in Mk 1 *»**, 8 *%), or else by 
boldly changing ‘into’ c. acc. to ‘in’ 
c. dat. (so Bin 21). As between the two 
prepositions Latin evidence counts for 
nothing; early translators of the New 


Testament, it must always be borne in 
' mind, rendered such details of the Greek 


into the idiom of theirownlanguage. But _ 
in 82° the only texts to give one verb- 


only, and that the right one—‘ tell it to. 
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no one (into the village )’—are & and one 
other Old Latin MS. (ii) Mark uses the 
plural in relating the movements of our 
Lord much more constantly than Matthew 
or Luke, becausé they write biography and 
use the singular to concentrate attention 
on the central figure; he reproduces so to 
say the autobiography of Peter, to whom 
the Master and the disciples who accom- 
pany Him form a single group. 
all such cases the influence of the texts 
of Matthew and Luke has worked havoc 
with many or most authorities in Mark, 
and B has, in this particular series of 
variations, the best record for accuracy 
of any individual MS. But in 11" the 
plural “they came into Jerusalem into 
the Temple’ is safeguarded by only two 
Old Latin MSS., 7 k, and one Greek MS. 
of Western type, @; and the same read- 
ing is indirectly represented in 565. 
(iii) Mark’s style throughout his Gospel 
follows the tradition of the Semitic 
Janguages, by contrast with Greek, in his 
sparing use of connecting particles, while 
Matthew and Luke habitually modify his 
language by inserting them; and scribes 
of Mark were once more tempted to 
assimilate him in this respect to Greek 
usage as presented in one or both of the 
other Synoptists. Instances where the 
Westerns alone preserve the original 
absence of particles in Mark would be 
1%, ‘as having authority, not as the 
scribes,’ D ©.6 e, where all others write 
‘and not as the scribes’ with Matthew 
(no parallel in Luke); 7 7%, ‘ Sir, even the 
dogs eat the crumbs,’ D b ff 2, with a few 
other Greek authorities of ‘ Western’ 
type (© 565 and the Ferrar group) and 
the Old Syriac, the rest prefixing ‘ Yea’ 
with Matthew (no Lucan parallel); 
to *, ‘what God hath joined, let not man 


. separate,’ D & only, the rest having ‘ What 


therefove God hath joined...’ 
Matthew (again no Lucan parallel). In 
this department B is still our best 
authority; and nothing is further from 
the line of thought here developed than 


with 


_ to assert any general superiority of the 


Western text to B. It is only urged that 


_ there are not infrequent occasions scat- 


tered up and down the text of Mark 
where the Westerns, sometimes only a 
small fraction of the Westerns, are right 


_ even against B. 


The presumption derived from theem- 


_ ployment of these ‘ objective’ tests may 
_ now fitly be extended to secure a hearing ~ 
for the Westerns when they stand alone 

< in some much more important variations; 
‘and this is the culmination of the present 
- sasynent, gin some marked instances the. 


R8 


In nearly - 


| ment ends: our other chiat. we 


Westerns stand alone in giving an original 
‘ unrevised’’ reading, where the others— 
generally following the lead of either 
Matthew or Luke or both—found reason 
for stumbling i in the original Marcan text. 
(i) Mk 1”, ‘ being angered, ’ D a ff (e and 
k are defective) ; but ‘anger’ was felt 
to be inappropriate in the working of our 
Lord’s miracles, and so the rest sub- 
stitute ‘having compassion.’ (ii)Mk14 °°, 
and some began to spit on his face and 
to buftet him and tosay to him, Prophesy,’ 
D aand the Old Syriac. But this seemed 
unintelligible to those who did not realize 
that the demand of these Jewish menials 
was for ‘ more prophecies ’ like that of the 
destruction and grisly again of the 
Temple (14 °°, 15 **), and so they added. 
the covering ‘of the face from Lk 22 ¥ 
that the point might be ‘ Prophesy, who 
is it that smote thee?’ (iii) 15 **, ‘My 
God, my God, why hast thou reproached 
me?’ D i k and one other Old Latin 
MS.; the rest soften down the words, and . 
with Mt.274° and the LXX of Ps222,. = 
substitute ‘ Why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
The main line of the argument de- 
veloped in this article has brought us face 
to face with two very ancient types of 
text: a Greek text at Alexandria preserved 
most faithfully, though with enough well- 
defined and, as it seems, consciously made 
modifications to quality it by the name ~ i 
of revision, in one superb MS., B; anda 
Greek and Latin type of text in the West, 
best preserved in k, fragmentary and: 4 
corrupt as the MS. is, but guaranteed as 
to time and place by its close agreement 4 
i 


with the Bible text of St.Cyprian. Where — 


B and & agree, we have perhaps the ~ 
greatest security that any two witnesses 
can give us of external evidence for the 
recovery of the apostolic text. Four cases - 
in one short passage (Mk 9g 222%) will 
illustrate k’s independence of the element _ 
of unauthorized additions which is — 
(naturally) Hort’s chief gravamen against — 
the ‘ Western’ texts as a whole, for k — 
stands alone (e being defective) against 
D and other Old Latins in omitting all 


of them: (i) Ga after ‘ help us ’ add 
Kyrie, ‘Lord’; (ii) 978, after ‘if th 
canst,’ add ‘ believe pa Ait) ies 

‘ said,’ add ‘with tears’ ;_(iv) 9, 


‘prayer,’ add ‘and fasting.’ None 
these additions (except. perhaps the th 
has any claim to be genuine, and none 
them can be explained from parallels 
the other Synoptists. All of them, 
the first, made their way into the - 
body of textual transmissio a 
omitted by & Bk. But - agre 


in different permutations and combina- 
tions. W omits all but the last. Syr-Sin 
has (i) and (iv), not (ii) or (iii). Fam. 1 
omits (i) and (ii), but has (iii) and (iv). 
© has all four. 28 omits (iii), NBR 
are entirely alone in omitting (iv). From 
the same passage may be cited one 
further case, where # is reinforced by D 
and 7 among Westerns in rejecting a 
second addition of Kyrie, ‘ Lord,’ after ‘I 
believe’ in 24: Syr-Sin has the addition, 
W @ and one of the F errar group go with 
D ik and the Alexandrian witnesses in 
omitting it. 

But the critic must be in bondage to no 
absolute rules. Nearly always the agree- 
— ment of& 5B 2 will be right: yet not quite 
 . always, for the agreement of European 
_ Westerns with non-Alexandrian Easterns 
appears to give the true text (against & 
B k) in the omission of the covering of 
- the face in Mk14® (Da Syr-Sin, see 


a above) and in the addition of ‘ wilt thou ’ 
before ‘that we should make’ in Peter’s 
question at the Transfiguration in Mkg> 
oe (D ©. fam.;:.13;, 28,.565, 50 ff 2).- Per- 
& i. haps nearly ‘always the shorter reading will 


_be better than the longer. An omission, 
_ therefore, supported by & B &, the Old 
3 Syriac and Old Egyptian (Sahidic) 
ie versions, ought to have every chance of 
_ giving us the right text. Yet we have 
- only to turn to ‘Mt 12 47 to find that all 
these, our best authorities in different 
= BFOups, are convicted of the common 


- THE CHRONOLOGY OF 


E subject naturally falls into two parts: 
The Birth, Ministry, and Death of 
ur Lord; and (B) The Apostolic Age. Far 
he best treatment in English is C. H. 
ymer’s art. ‘ Chronology of the N.T.’ in 
gs’ Dict. of the Bible, on which this’ 
t is largely founded. Subsequent dis- 
ion has brought out certain points | 
- clearly, but nothing of essential 
nee hes been added. 


E atx Seer for the Bea 
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blunder of the omission of a whole verse. 
47 ends with almost the same words 
as 4°, and scribes’ eyes have chanced to 
wander on from the end of the one to the 
end of the other. Against this sort of 
danger no MS., no combination of MSS., 
is quite infallible. All the ancient evi- 
dence must be taken into account: and 
even when that has been done, internal 
evidence must say the last word. It is 
certain that there are some cases where 
inferior authorities are right against the 
best authorities; it is probable that there 
are a few, very few, cases where all extant 
authorities are in error, and resort must 
be had to conjectural emendation. But 
sO numerous, so ancient, so varied in place 
of origin, are the witnesses, especially for 
the Gospels, to the sacred text, that we 
may rest confident that the labours ot 
critics are by degrees approaching an 
almost complete reproduction of the true 
autographs of evangelists and.-apostles. 
And we may be sure that in this process 
little or nothing-will disappear of what 
long familiarity has taught us most to prize 
in our Authorized English version. No 
great gain is ever purchased save at the. 
cost of some loss; but the loss will be 
small indeed, if the future shall have in 
store for us an English version that will 
combine the splendid stateliness of our 
old version and its regard for the idiom 
of our language with greater faithfulness. 
to the original text. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By W. K. LowTHER CLARKE 


-Phlegon, gives A.D. 32-33. He is not. ' 
corroborated by early Christian tradition, 


which fixes the Crucifixion in the consul- _ 
ship of the two Gemini (L. Rubellius 
Geminus and C. Fufius Geminus), 29, 
or in the 15th or 16th year of Tiberius. 
Tiberius succeeded Augustus in Ang. of 
A.D. 14, and either year of his reign would | 
suit 29, according as we reckon the 2nd : 
year to begin in Aug. A.D. 15, or, as w 
often done,on Ja 1. See II (iii) 1 fort t 
evidence of Lk 31, which is consistent eee 
with this. 

(ii) The Month .—The Jewish 


/ 


\ 
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That is to say, the Paschal Lamb being 
killed on the afternoon of the 14th, and the 
Passover feast beginning with full moon 
on the r5th (the Jewish day being from 
6 p.m. to 6 p.m.), did the Crucifixion 
precede or follow the feast? The 
Synoptists (cf. Mk 14 '*"*) seem to point 
to the 15th, the Last Supper being the 
Passover feast. But Mk 15 71-42 suggests 
that the Passover was still in the future. 
Jn 131 ** 18 78 makes this quite plain. 
1 Cor 58, 15° suggests that Paul’s 
Churches kept the Crucifixion and Re- 
surrection on Nisan 14 and 16. And the 
eatliest tradition of the Fathers is decisive 
for the 14th. The Last Supper is best 
regarded as a solemn meal, such as was 
held in preparation for the Sabbath or 
the Passover. The Passover fell on a 
Sabbath in that year, and, the day before 
the Passover having itself a solemn char- 
acter, the meal was antedated and held 
on the Thursday.* 

Now the possible years for the Cruci- 
fixion under the officials Pilate and 
Caiaphas are A.D. 28-33. The years 28, 
31, 32 are excluded because Friday could 
not have fallen on Nisan 14 (or 15) in 
any of them. Of the remaining years— 
29, 30 and 33—29 is to be preferred as 
agreeing best with the evidence given 
elsewhere. 

The full moon fell on March 18 in A.D. 29, 
and this date has perhaps the best claim 
to acceptance. 


II. The Ministry.—Four main theories 
have been held as to the duration of the 
ministry : (a) that it lasted one year. This 
was widely held in the early Church; 
(6) two years, or between one and two 
years; also an early view; (c) three years 
or rather more—Eusebius and later 
Fathers; (d) a considerable period, 10-15 
years; so Ireneus, on the strength of 
Jn 8%’, ‘Thou art not yet 50 years old.’ 
To these we may add (e), the modern 
sceptical view that no accurate result is 
possible. In. favour of (e) it must be 
granted that the apostolic writers did 
not take the inter est of a modern historian 
in chronology. But such evidence as we 
have points to either (a) or (b) as asolution. 
The certainty decreases as we move back- 
wards. We can be reasonably sure of 
the date of the Crucifixion. That of the 
Nativity is doubtful to the extent of 
two or three years. The ministry cannot 
have lasted less than one or more, so it 
seems, than two years. Of the views given 
above the writer inclines to (a), but would 
leave the door open for (6). He may be 
_ * See also notes on pp. 106, 197. 
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thought to press the evidence for (a) 
unduly; if he does, it is because this view, 
very common on the Continent, is perhaps 
unduly discounted by English writers. 
We now take the Gospels separately and 
examine their witness. 

(i) Mavk.—Recent criticism agrees with 
Papias that Mark arranged his reminis- 
cences ‘not however in order.’ We are 
not justified in adhering rigidly to Mk’s 
chronological order. But, broadly speak- 
ing, the sequence of events seems to be 
historical. Prima facie, as Mk mentions 
one passover only, he imagines a 1-year 
ministry. These are the relevant facts; 
of the two sets of dates in brackets, the 
former supposes a 2-year, the latter a 
t-year, ministry: 

(1) The Baptist begins to preach 
(autumn of 26/27), I 4. 

(2) After a while Jesus comes to him 
(Feb. 27/28), 1%. 

(3) An interval follows, spent in Judea 
(March, April 27/28), 11% 1%, 

(4) John having been arrested—the 
events are described retrospectively in 
617_Jesus goes to Galilee and begins 
His Ministry (after Passover of 27/28), 
ras, : 

(5) Jesus and His disciples pass through 
the ripe cornfields. This may be any 
time between the middle of April and the 
middle of June (27/28), according to the 
height (or otherwise) above sea-level, 2 7%. 

(6) The 5,000 sit down on the green 
grass, 6°®. This is generally taken to 
imply the spring-time, not earlier than 
6 weeks before the Passover (28/29). 
Only for a short time in Palestine is there 
any green grass. ° It is just possible, how- 
ever, that the verdure was due to the 
presence of a perennial fountain; the need 
of water for the multitude would be as 
pressing as that of food. a 

(7) In 7 and 8 we have a record of | 
journeys which has puzzled scholars. — 
In 7 ** Jesus goes N.W. to a spot outside ; 
Herod’s sway, ‘the borders of Tyre and — 
Sidon ’; thence in 7°! back to the Lake 
via Sidon and Decapolis. In 81 follows — 
the Feeding of the 4,000. In 8%? Jesus 
leaves Herod’s territory once more for’ aa 
the journey to Cwsarea Philippi, followed — 


by the return to Capernaum and the last _ 


journey to Jerusalem. If the ‘green — 
grass ’ of 6 *° implies the early spring, then _ 
a whole year will be required for the — 
subsequent movements, and Mk gives a 
two-years’ ministry. Indeed the Gospel — 
as we have it seems to compel this con- © 
clusion. If, however, the Feeding of the _ 
4,000 is another version of the Feeding of — 


the 5,000, as some scholars think, then — 
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“ 
: this part of the Gospel cannot be used 
so confidently for the chronology, and it 
becomes just possible, though difficult, 
: to crowd these events into a few weeks 
and the ministry into a year. The con- 
cluding chapters show that Jesus had 
friends in Jerusalem, presumably made 
on former visits. Perhaps Peter, whose 
: reminiscences are given in Mk, did not go 
to the earlier feasts with Jesus, and 
therefore they are not mentioned in Mk. 
. (ii) Matthew.—This Gospel contributes 
: nothing to ourinquiry. 11%! (=Lk 1014) 
q with its reference to Chorazin and Beth- 
: saida presupposes a more extended 
Galilean ministry than that described 
in Mk. 
(iii) Luke,—(1) In 31 we have an ela- 
borate dating of the Baptist’s ministry, 
: which began in the 15th year of Tiberius, 
; other rulers being Pontius Pilate, Herod, 
é Philip, Lysanias, Annas and Caiaphas. 
The 15th year of Tiberius is most naturally 
dated from the death of Augustus in 
August of a.D. 14, and will then run from 
Z August 28 to August 29, a view which 
; presents many difficulties. But we may 
suppose that Luke computed his years 
according to the Eastern reckoning, which 
began in Seleucid times and was abolished 
: by Trajan (? Nerva), and thought of 
{ Oct. 1 as the New Year. The 15th year 
b ‘of Tiberius -will then ‘be Oct-‘1, 27-to 
“4 Sept. 30, 28. John’s ministry in this 
cet case will have begun in the autumn 
eee, OF 27° 
_. Lysanias, tetrarch of Abilene, has been 


x _ dismissed as a gross blunder, the his- 
. torical Lysanias, King in Ccele-Syria, 
be having been executed in 36 B.c. But 
__ there is good evidence for a younger 


Lysanias, and Lk’s accuracy need not be 
impugned. 
__. (2) Lk may well have thought that the 
_ Baptism of Jesus followed 6 months after 
31, as He was 6 months younger than 
_ John. After the Temptation the Ministry 
_ begins at Nazareth, where Jesus pro- 
claims ‘ the acceptable year of the Lord,’ 
19, Clement and Origen took this to 
_mean that the ministry lasted one 
calendar year. , 

(3) The Transfiguration comes in 9 °°, 
and in ®! the last journey to Jerusalem 
gins. From here to the end a few weeks 
t most months are supposed. We 
assume that 5-9 comprise a short 
of time in Lk’s reckoning. 
ohn.—The 4th Gospel must be 
d with caution to establish chronology, 
it is later than the others, and in places 


cent. a.D. rather than the cireum- 


) reflect conditions at the end of 
731 


stances of the mjnistry, So this is a con- 
venient place to combine the evidence of 
Mk and Lk, if possible. Mk seems to 
imply a 2-years’ ministry; the dating of 
Lk 31 a 1-year, unless the Crucifixion is 
put later than 29. -This being so, we are 
tempted to use slight indications else- 
where in Lk as favouring 1-year. But if 
Lk really implies a I-year ministry, then 
he may have taken Mk as. meaning it, in 
which case our verdict on Mk’s chronology 
would have to be reconsidered. 

The evidence of John is difficult to 
interpret with certainty. The best course 
will be to state the facts first and then 
the rival interpretations. 

(1) In 21% Jesus goes to Jerusalem for 
the Passover. The Cleansing of. the 
Temple is attached to this visit, which is 
dated by *°, ‘46 years has this temple 
been building,’ The building beganpap- 
parently in the 18th year (dating from 
37 B.C.) of Herod, i.e. in z200r19, Adding 
45 complete years we reach A.D. 26 or 27; 
46 may mean 45 and some months, or 
46 complete years. That is, the spring 
of 28 is the latest possible date 

(2) The Baptist has not yet been 
arrested in 41, but 3 *° hints at the arrest. 
The journey to Galilee in 4% seems to 
correspond to that of Mk 114. © 

(3) The words of 4°5 (‘ yet 4 months 
and then cometh the harvest ... the 
fields are white unto the harvest ’) have 
been-variously explained. Jn can hardly 


refer to sowing time, 9 months after the - 


Passover of 218. So the alternative ex- 
planation is better, that the fields were 
literally white, and that ‘ 4 months, etc.’ 
is a proverbial expression—sowing is 
followed in due course by reaping, Jesus 
is sowing spiritual seed, and the spiritual 
harvest, suggested by the ripe corn, may 
be expected. This incident 1s in the same 
relative position as the plucking of the 
ears of corn in Mk 2 *°, 

(4) In 51 ‘a feast’ or ‘ the feast’ is 
mentioned, at which Jesus went to Jeru- 
salem. Both readings were current at 
an early date; on textual grounds ‘a 
feast’ is preferable. 


‘The feast’ is Passover, or possibly 
Tabernacles. Some scholars think that 
6 originally preceded 5. 
would be the Passover of 6 ¢. 


(5) The Passover feast of 6 * was near 


‘A feast’ means any 
of the lesser feasts, probably Pentecost. 


If so, ‘ the feast’ “ 


when the 5,000 were fed. This agrees — os 


with the received view that the Feeding — RS 
of the 5,000 in Mk was in February or 


a little later. é Fire 
(6) Tabernacles is mentioned in 7. 


. 


(7) The Dedication (December) in toe 


- ee 
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(8) The final Passover jn 11 °°. 

Let us now see how these data support 
or tell against the theories of (a) a 1-year, 
(b) a 2-years’, (c)-a 3-years’ ministry. The 
46 years of 2° need not be discussed 
further, for they are compatible with all 
three. 

(a) One Year. ee get’ this we must 
read ‘a feast’ in 5!. The following har- 
monization with Mk can be made out: 


2, Passover of 26; 5, Passover of 27; 
6, Passover of 28; 11-end, Passover of 29. 
We have already seen that the 15th year 
of Tiberius, mentioned in Lk 3, dates 
John’s ministry as beginning in 27, 28 or 
29. If the earliest of these dates is 
accepted, and a 1-year ministry, then the 
year 29 for the Crucifixion becomes pos- 
sible. Because the writer thinks this on the 
whole the best solution, 29 was given as 


Year. Mark. 
27 Autumn 
28 February 


March-April 


Jesus is baptized 


Return to Galilee 
April-June 
May-June 
September 
December 
29 February 
March-April 


Feeding of 5,000 
Crucifixion 


Passing through cornfields 2 


Ch. John. Ch. 


John begins to preach I 


I 

Passover in Jerusalem 2 
x 4 
Fields white unto harvest 4 
Pentecost in Jerusalem 5 
Tabernacles in Jerusalem 7 
Dedication in Jerusalem 10 
6 | Feeding of 5,000 
Crucifixion, 


It will be noted that the harmony fails 
in two places. Mk7 to end has to be 
‘compressed into a few weeks, and the 
Feeding of the 5,000 in Jn is supposed to 
be out of place. Otherwise the combina- 
tion. of the two Gospels is attractive, 
especially as it is reinforced by Lk. 
Whether a 1-year ministry is probable 
on other grounds is a question which is 
differently answered. Everything re- 
corded in the Gospels can be put into a 
few months; the events of Holy Week 
show that the disciples had learned their 
lessons most imperfectly; if Jesus was 
what Christians believe Him to be, a 
year’s ministry was sufficient to produce 
tremendous results; and, finally, the 

' political background being that described 
| by Josephus, would the authorities have 
uy been likely to tolerate apparently sub- 
---——sversive teaching for more than a few 

months? On the other hand, on psycho- 
_ logical grounds the training of the Twelve 


Use seems to demand a longer period than a 
ye year. 

Et (6) Two Years.—We can get this from 
pean _Jn by reading ‘a feast’ in 51 and taking 
6 to be in its proper chronological order. 
a” _ There is then a considerable time between 


the events of 5 and those of 6, and Jn 7-10, 

like Mk 7-9, will cover the second year 
4 of the ministry. On this theory Jesus 
I “went to Jerusalem for Passover and 
_ Pentecost of A.D. 27, and for Tabernacles 


pie no recorded visit is left. 

- (c) Three Years. —For ‘this we must 

_. read ‘ the age 
4 We then aoe this ppheme: 


é and Dedication of 28; a gap of a year with | ministry is strengthened. 


in 51 and suppose it to: 
| Haters must. have known the 
ee ich to seamed, TN ee 


the date earlier in the article. If we hold 
a 2-years’ theory, then in the light of 
Lk 31 the Crucifixion must be put in 30. 
Here again there are difficulties, which 
incline some scholars to choose the re- 
maining possible year, 33, and suppose 
that John’s ministry began in 29, our 
Lord’s in 30. But 33 does not seem to give 
enough time for the events of Acts, and 
is quite inconsistent with the strong early 
Christian tradition that 29 was the date. : 
An error of one year is far matics A 
than an error of four years. 

Since the above was written, D. R. 
Fotheringham’s The Date of Easter (1928) 
has appeared. Relying on astronomical 
tables prepared by Dr. J. K. Fothering- - 
ham, which have been corroborated by sy 


- 


, 
ow 
; 

. 


fs 


German study of Babylonian Calendars, 
he is able to fix the precise date of the 
new moon which inaugurated Nisan in — 
the crucial years. (The ancient new moon — 
dated from the evening when it was first 
visible, not as now from the conjunction 
of sun and moon.) According to these 
tables there are three possible years for 
the Crucifixion—27, 30, 33; among th 
the case for 30 is overwhelmingly stro 
The Crucifixion fell on April 7 of th 
year. If the argument holds—there mu 
always be an element of uncertainty 
our estimate of ancient chronologi 
then, granted that the summing up 
given is fair, the case for a 2- 


The discussion has unfortunately e 


in noclearresult. St. Mark and St 
who in-Rome were in touch 
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could easily have made them clear to their 
readers had they thought it worth while. 
As it is, we must be content to remain 
ignorant of an interesting matter which 
: is not of vital importance. 


Ill. The Birth.—We have fixed the 
early months of a.p. 28 (possibly 27) for 
the Baptism of _Jesus. Lk 3 7° says He 
was ‘about 30’ then. The number is 
typical of the age at which a man took up 
a public position; see een 41 48 (Joseph 

‘ before Pharaoh), 2 S'5 * (David began to 
~Teign), Nu 4**5 (Levites began to 
minister). Gen rr!**4 gives a list oi 
ancestors of Abraham who became fathers 

mon At 35, 30, 34, 30,. 32,30 and 29. A 
a Biblical writer wanting to summarize 


_- these would doubtless have said ‘ about 
-. 30.’ Probably Luke intends nothing 
“more accurate than this. After his 


¥ careful dating in 3!, the word ‘about’ 
betrays that he had no date for the 
| _ Nativity. 

(i) Matthew’s Nativity Story.—(1) Jesus 
__was born in the days of Herod the King, 
-_who died in the spring of 4 B.c., 2. 

Bae. (2). ‘ Two years and under,’ 2 !°, implies 
that the Birth had taken place at least 
One year and not more than two years 
ed before the Massacre. 
a _ (3) 218 implies an interval before 
_ Herod died. 
These data point to 7-6 B.c. In May, 
October and December of 7 there was a 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, which 
may be connected with the Star. If 
___,there is any connexion, since the Magi’s 
visit was some time after the Birth, the 
latter would have to be not later than 
ae ats early months of 7. 
— (i) Luke’s Story.—This can be studied 
“under 4 heads: (1) The Narrative; 
Critical Objections; (3) New Lights 


(1) The events took place in the reign 
ro oe the Great, King of Judea, i.e. 

a Contrast 31, where the 
” who succeeded Herod are 
A decree went out from the 


. In Palestine this took place 
first census (others followed), when 
was governor of Syria. Joseph 
and others, went up to their 
me for the numbering, eke 
sus described by Luke in Ac 5 a7 

the famous one ends : 


| may have held office for the fi 
Va 


ancestral city isimprobable. '(c) Quirinius 
was not governor in the time of Herod 
the Great, but later. 

In any case Lk’s description of a world- 
wide census is open to objection. It was 
Augustus’ policy toinstitute such censuses 
in the Empire and to encourage them 
in dependent kingdoms—that is as much 
as can be said. The greatest difficulty 
concerns Quirinius, who conducted a 
census in Judea ina. D. 6-7 when it became ° 
a Roman province on the deposition of 
Archelaus. Josephus says: ‘Quirinius © 
also visited Judea, now an appanage of 
the province of Syria, to take a valuation 
of the Jews’ property.’ This caused a 
revolt. ‘Quirinius had now disposed of 
Archelaus’ estate and the census registra- 
tions were ended. This census took 
place in the 37th year after Cesar’s 
victory over Antony at Actium’ (Ant., 
AVILES i. 23.19 1)2 “Lhe igovermorsof 
Syria between 10 and 4 B.c:“were M. 
Titius, C. Sentius Saturninus (under whom 
Tertullian, adv. Marc.,iv, 19, says a census 
was conducted), and P. Quintilius Varus. 
Luke must therefore have made a 
mistake. 

(3) Recent writers have replied as 
follows: 

(a) Luke is a trustworthy authority 
elsewhere and is to be accepted when he 
tells us of a census otherwise unknown. ~ 
Nothing is more probable than that Hercal 
under Roman influence fell into line with 
contemporary ideas of statecraft and 
instituted a census, taking care to respect 
Jewish susceptibilities. 

(0) Egyptian papyri prove that, in ~ 
place of a Ptolemaic system of yearly - 
declarations, the Romans introduced.a _ 
census every 14 years. An edict of 
A.D. 104 shows that persons were required _ 
to return home. Papers for the census of | 
A.D. 19-20 exist. Reckoning backwards 
we reach A.D: 5-6 and to-9 B.c. Ifa a: 
census may be supposed for r1o- -9, Herod 
may have conducted one ina nels BDOu TE a 
country at the same time. — 

(c) Quirinius: conducted a campaign — 
against the Homonadenses, a Cilician ? * 
tribe, about 10-7 B.c. Possibly the fame ne 
he won by this caused his name to be 
substituted for the real governor who | 
took: the census at this time; Ory, hisiaem 
military command was styled a‘ gov 
ship.’ Further, a mutilated inscri 
refers to an official who was g >vernor of 
Syria twice. 7 
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account. There are too many sup- 
positions. Perhaps we may tentatively 
say that’ Lk knew of the famous census 
under Quirinius and had heard of Herod’s 
census, also (through his connexion with 
Antioch) of Quirinius’ earlier sojourn, 
but, as was natural in a writer without 
books of reference, did not see his way 
clearly through the difficulties presented 
by his data. The census had better be 
disregarded entirely in fixing the date of 
the Nativity. The double testimony of 
Mt and Lk in favour of the closing years 
of Herod the Great remains, and 7-5 B.C. 
is the most likely date. 


(B) 

Starting from 29 as the most probable 
date for the Crucifixion, we proceed to 
the Apostolic Age, which may be taken 
as extending to 70, the Fall of Jerusalem. 
The evidence is found in the Acts, to a 
less extent in the Pauline Epistles, and 
in the events of secular history referred 
to these books. St Luke is our main 
authority, to be trusted in the same sense 
as Josephus or Tacitus. In the 2nd half 
of Ac his authority is unimpeachable. 
In the 1st half his evidence is not first 
hand, and the analogy of the Gospel 
suggests that his order may not always 
be intended to be strictly chronological. 
St. Paul’s Epistles can be trusted implicitly 
when they give chronological data, except 
the Pastorals, which present difficulties, 
‘since their authorship is disputed. 


I. Secular History.—The table on p. 736 
shows the rulers of Palestine and the 
Emperors. 

Jud@a: 29-41 under Procurators; 41-44 
Agrippa I; 44-70 under Procurators. 

Galilee ; 29-39 Antipas tetrarch; 39-44 
Agrippa I; 44-52 (?) under Procurators; 
then until 70 with Judea. 

_ Trachonitis: 29-34 Philip tetrarch; 37-44 
Agrippa I; 44-52 (?) under Roman officials; 
then till 70 Agrippa IT. 

Roman Emperors: 29-37 Tiberius (ac- 
cession in 14); 37-41 Caligula; 41- 
Cena a teck Nevo, i oa! 


’Following Turner, in the main, we es- 


_ tablish these dates for NT events in the 


light of external history: 
(1) Paul’s escape from the ethnarch of 
the Nabatean King Aretas, who was 


in control of Damascus (2 Cor rr **), | 
_ occurred between the summer of 37, when 
_ Caligula, who succeeded to the throne in 


March, will have had time to reverse 


Tiberius’ policy of hostility and hand. 
over the city, and 40, about which time 


Aretas died. (It is just possible that 


Bete RSS: Mere.) Meets ep 


+ > Ain 


the ethnarch was merely in charge of an 
Arabian quarter, and that Paul, by his 
sojourn in Arabia, Gal1'’, had exposed 
himself to his hostility and authority.) 

(2) Agrippa I died after the month 
Nisan in 44, see Ac 12. 

(3) The reign of Claudius was marked 
by famines, which afflicted different parts 
at different times. Judea is thought to 
have suffered in 46 or 47; see Ac 11 789, 

(4) Sergius Paulus (Ac 137) was not 
proconsul of Cyprus in 51-52. 

(5) Orosius, a 5th cent. authority, but 
to be followed in the absence of other 
evidence, gives 49 as the date of the Jews’ 
expulsion from Rome (Ac 18 *), 

(6) Gallio’s entry upon office at Corinth 
as proconsul of Achaia (Ac 181") seems 
to be fixed for the summer of 51 by an 
inscription at Delphi, so Paul will have _ 
left Corinth presumably in the autumn 
of that year (181%). This agrees with 
(5) above, as Paul began his ministry 
shortly after the arrival of Aquila and 
Priscilla in 49—probably early in 50. 

(7) The most important date for the 
chronology of Acts, if it could be ascer- 
tained, is the supersession of the procura- 
tor Felix by Festus (Ac 242’). Unfor- 
tunately the problem is at present in- 
soluble. Turner concludes that 57-59 
was the date of Felix’s recall, but some 
recent writers put it as late as 60 or even 
61. See end of article for the important 
consequences which follow from accept- 
ance of the late date. 

(8) The reckoning of days in Ac 20 *? 
is thought to point to one or other of the 
years 54, 56, and 57. : a 

(9) Early Christian tradition makes it 
probable that Peter and Paul were ~— 
martyred in the persecution of 64 which ~ F 
followed the great fire at Rome—described  __ 
by Tacitus, Ann., xv, 44. The death of a 
Paul is not mentioned in Ac, but Luke 
is almost certainly writing after the event e 
for readers familiar with the story. 


II. St. Paul’s Life.—This can best be 
discussed by arguing backwards from the 
late summer of 51, when Paul probably 
left Corinth (Ac 181%), He came there — 
18 months plus many days previously — 
(14-18), shortly after the arrival of Aquila _ 
and Priscilla who had been expelled — 
from Rome in 49 (*). Gallio’s entry 
upon office in the summer of 51 was | 
clearly at the end of the 18 months (12) 
If Paul came to Corinth at the end . 
49 or beginning of 50, the spring of 49° 
is the obvious date for his starting from ~ 
Antioch for his Second Missionary Journey 
(15 *). Journeys over high mountai 

i ' Fern 


e/ 


_ 


are as improbable as sea voyages during 
the winter. We thus get the early months 
of 49 for the Apostolic Council of Ac 15. 
The First Missionary Journey (13 4-14 2°) 
will probably have occupied the time 
between the beginning of navigation in 
47, and its ending in 48. We have seen 
that 46-47 are the most likely years for 
the famine in Judea (11°), If Paul and 
Barnabas took the alms to Jerusalem 
during those years, Barnabas must have 
fetched Paul from Tarsus during 45-46 
(rr 25. 26), 

Ac 12, describing the death of Herod, 
which occurred in 44, fits awkwardly into 
this scheme. Luke’s order here cannot 
be chronological. Indeed, the section 
12 *-*4 is inserted in a framework of. Paul’s 
doings—12*> continues 11 *°—and the 
introductory phrase ‘now about that 
time’ allows us to suppose that the 
historian is digressing to narrate some- 
thing that had happened earlier. 

This is as far as we can get so long as 


jit a 


SS = 
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pression is left that the death of Stephen 

and the conversion of Paul come in the 
_ middle of the first period which ends with 

the accession of Agrippa I (41). The 

apostle, however, gives definite, but un- 
_ fortunately ambiguous, information in 
Gal. After his conversion he first went 
into Arabia and then returned to 
Damascus, this occupying 3 years (i.e. 
2 years and part or all of a third year). 
Then he went to Jerusalem for 15 days, 
seeing only Peter and James, after which 
_-he went to Syria and Cilicia, i.e. Tarsus. 
Then, 14 years later, he went to Jerusalem 
again with Barnabas and Titus (Gal 1 18- 
21). Two difficulties arise. Does 14 
_ years reckon from his conversion, or from 

the first visit, i.e. 16 or 17 years from 
- his conversion? And is the visit of 
- Gal2! to be identified with that -of 


ae ae ee 


~ 


ad 
ae 


or with that of Ac15, with Barnabas to 
discuss the question of circumcision at 
the Apostolic Council ? Scholars are still 
divided in their opinions. All that can 
be done here is to show the effect of the 
ifferent views on the chronology. 

(a) Gal24=Aci5, and the 14 years 
not include the 3 years. Then the visit 


re the Council of 49, i.e. in 35, and the 
rsion in 33 (Or 32). _ : Bae 

Gal21=Aci15, and the 14- years 

S. Then the visit of 
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we rely on Acts alone, though the im- | 


~ Acti *°, with Barnabas to take the alms; | 


tr is not mentioned in Gal, | 
_of Gal11*® took place 14 years . 
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(c) Gal24=Ac11*, and 14 does not 
include 3. ° Then the wisit of Gal 138 was 
14 years before the famine of 46, i.e. in 32, 
and the Conyersion in 30 (29). 

(@) Gal2'=Ac 11 *, and 14 includes 3. 
Galit'® then falls 11 years before the 
famine of 46, i.e, in 35; and the Conversion 
in 33 (32). 

Of the above (c) is ruled out as in- 
volving impossibly early dates. The 
present writer inclines to (a), which, it 
will be noticed, yields the same date for 
Paul’s Conversion as (d). The figures 
given for the Conversion are based on the 
supposition that one year in all should 
be added to compensate for the amount 
by which the 14 and the 3 years fell short 
of full years. If in every case they were 
full years, then the figures in brackets 
should be substituted, Only (b) is consis- 
tent with 33 as the date of the Crucifixion. 

We now return to Ac 1818, Paul’s de- 
parture from Corinth in (probably) the 
late summer of 51, and work forward. 
The journey to Antioch via Jerusalem 
(78-22) will have occupied the autumn, 
and a sojourn at Antioch, Paul’s original 
“home base,’ the winter. In the spring 
of 52 he started on the Third Journey, 
reaching Ephesus in the latter part of 
the year. Two years and three months, 
perhaps three full years (19 * 2, 20 #1), 
were spent in that city, followed by an 
indefinite period in Macedonia and three 
months in Greece (201°), Returning 
to Philippi, Paul and his companions 
spent the Passover of 56 there (20). 


We now follow his movements day by day _ 


as he hastens to Jerusalem for Pentecost. 
Shortly after his arrival he was arrested. 
Felix left him in prison till the coming of 
Festus two years later in the summer of — 
58 (24 7"). When it was decided to send | 
Paul to Rome, he proceeded by stages. 
A great storm ushered in the winter 
season and he was shipwrecked on the 
coast of Malta. After 3 months (281!) 
the journey was resumed, and Rome will 
have been reached early in 59. ‘Iwo 
whole years’ in custody follow, and Acts 
closes about April 61. st 
The scheme just sketched, from 51 | 
onwards, presents few difficulties. 
concluding period of Paul’s life is obscure, 


‘because his death is not expressly re- 


corded in the NT. Three theories are 
possible. . 4 
_ (a) Paul was put to death in 61 at the 


end of his 2 years’ imprisonment; early _ 


Church tradition was mistaken in sup- 
posing him to have been martyred like 


| Peter in the Neronian persecution of 64. 
(6) He was released in 61 at the ex- 


The | ; 


N 


B c. 37 Herod the Great becomes 


ant, i ie 36 Pilate deposed 
‘ae : Appointment of Procura- 


en Ve Ke 7 eds ? eens succeeds Felix 
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piration of the 2 years; the movements 
referred to in the Pastoral Epistles occu- 
pied the next 2 or 3 years; he was re- 
arrested and martyred in 64. This is the 
generally accepted. view in English- 
speaking countries. 

(c) Ac 18-191 describes an indefinite 
period between two visits to Ephesus. 
In any case it is practically a blank space 
in the narrative. If we may suppose that 
it lasted 3 or more years instead of 1, 
Paul’s arrival in Rome could be brought 
forward to 62 and the end of Ac to 64, 
the date of the Neronian persecution. 
Some such theory is necessitated if the 
late date for Festus is accepted. 


Palestine. 


A TABLE OF DATES 


Christianity. 


The chief dates resulting from the fore- 
going discussion are added, the more. 
doubtful ones being placed in the right-. 


hand column: 


The Nativity BC. 7-5. 
Baptism of our Lord A.D. 27-28 
The Crucifixion A.D. 29 
Conversion of St. Paul 33 
First Missionary Journey 47-48 
Apostolic Council 49 


Second Missionary Journey 49-51 

Third Missionary Journey 52-56 ) 
Imprisonment at Cesarea 56-58 
Arrival at Rome 59 
Martyrdom of St. Paul 64 


The Roman Empire. 


King 
4 Death of Herod. Acces- 
. sion of Archelaus, 


Antipas and Philip 
A.D. 6 Deposition of Archelaus. 
‘ ‘ Judea under Procura- 
1 tors : 
6-7 Census of Quirinius 
‘ Revolt of Judas 


26 Pontius Pilate Procurator 


: 41 Agrippa I, King of Tra- 
b ~ chonitis, Galilee - an 
‘ _ Judea 

44. Death of Agrippa 


LAR TRC tors 1s at 


tht 52. 2 Agrippa. II, King of 
Trachonitis j 


67 Paul 


AP 


6 (?) Birth of Christ 


26-27 Mission of Baptist 
29 The Crucifixion 
33 Conversion of Paul 


49 Council at Jerusalem 


59 Paul reaches Rome , 
64. mestyrdorm of Peter ‘and | 


67 Christians flee to Pella 


3o Augustus first Emperor. — 


14 Accession of Tiberius. 


37 Accession of Caligula. . 
-41 Accession of Claudius. 
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